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FEEDING    SAMMY    AT  SEA 

Two  hundred  and  ten  thousand  meals 
were  served  on  a  United  States  transport 
on  a  recent  voyage.  One  hundred  and  eighty 
varieties  of  food  were  used  in  making  irp 
the  menus,  and  this  ship  carried  750,000 
pounds — 3750  tons — of  food. 

An  account  of  how  the  soldiers  are  fed 
is  given  in  the  ship's  daily  newspaper.  The 
vessel  has  its  own  journal,  printed  aboard, 
containing  the  news  of  the  day  received  by 
wireless  thru  the  "Navy  Press."  which 
keeps  the  men  on  the  seas  in  touch  with  the 
events  of  the  outside  world.  The  ship's  re- 
porter, describing  how  "the  almost  unend- 
ing lines  of  khaki  file  by  for  their  meals," 
says : 

In  spaces  no  larger  than  a  private  dining 
room  at  Sherry's  they  come  by,  thousands  upon 
thousands,  and  yet  in  such  perfect  order  that  in 
leas  than  eighty  minutes  the  last  man  has  been 
served. 

The  khaki  line  seems  limitles.ss.  It  must  seem 
longer  than  that  to  those  in  the  rear.  But  the 
coffee  in  the  big  pots  remains  hot,  the  stew 
continues  to  steam,  and  in  less  than  seven  sec- 
onds each  man  has  an  equipment  replete  with 
food.  It  only  takes  two  details  to  accomplish 
this  miracle — perfect  system  and  vast  quan- 
tities of  things  that  one  can  eat.  That's  about 
all    it    takes. 

Flour,  potatoes  and  beef  are  the  Big  Three 
that  rule  the  realm  below,  yet  there  are  1.59,000 
pounds  of  fresh  vegetables  waiting  to  be  ab- 
sorbcfl,  providing  the  sea  doesn't  get  too  rough. 

After  receiving  their  food  the  men  arrange 
their  own  menus.  For  example,  one  takes  gravy 
on  his  rice  and  jam  on  his  breafl.  The  next  takes 
gravy  on  his  bread  and  jam  on  his  rice,  using 
th<?  combination  to  produce  a  crimson-tinted 
mixture  of  startling  effect.  American  ingenuity 
in  hard  to  stop. 

OutBide  of  providing  210,000  meals  at  sea  the 
mess  officer  of  the  ship  has  very  little  to  do. 
Vf-ry   little. 

H'r  is  only  called  upon  to  provide,  by  the 
r*^gulation8,  180  different  varieties  of  food.  "That's 
all.  Ever  try  to  order  180  different  things  to 
eat?   Yet  this   is   the  authentic   list. 

The  fowl  needed  to  f«-ed  several  thousand  men 
at  sea  ranges  beyond  the  glutton's  dream.  You 
get  th«»  answer  in  the  ship  down  below  the 
water  line  where  7290  loaves  of  bread  have  been 
I'/ak'-d  in  one  day,  and  eaten,  and  where  you 
st'.umble  over  every  variety  from  RO.OOO  pounds  of 
b<-ef  to  182,000  eggs,  or  a  compartment  of  brick 
ic*  cr'-am   in    a  ten    dej^ree   aiK<ve   zero   vault. 

And  if  this  do»-sn't  suit  you,  you  can  bump 
along  into  49,32'!  pounds  of  potatoes,  7100 
pounds  of  ham  and  baron,  7800  pounds  of  but- 
ter, 9200  pounds  of  sugar,  and  61, COO  pounds  of 
flour. 

If  you  can't  g'-t  a  meal  out  of  this  you  can 
still  fall  back  on  'I'JOO  pounds  of  HauHage,  .'{'100 
p'>iin'U  of  sauerkraut,  2f<,000  poundH  of  apiiics, 
19.800  poun'ls  of  orangrsi,  and  4200  pounds  of 
onions. 

And  thin  leaves  out  K.OO  pounds  of  jam  and 
9400   poun*!*   of   lima   and    navy   l^-ans. 

The  Ilea  bringit  on  an  appetite  -at  times.  So 
do»^  wearing  khaki.  The  combination  develops 
;i.  Y'-t    this    ship    not    only    yields    many 

'  of    mealK    a   day,    but    will    depfmjt    100,- 

<,  .  ,  ,,,  ...'U  of  fi'»'/<l  a'  its  next  port.  No  wonder 
Mr.  Uti'tv-r  wanted  all  t'fid  cinnervft].  He  must 
have  th'/ught  of  th'-se  rnen  In  khaki  waiting 
th*ir  turn,  one  thou«and  upon  another  thouxand 
thru  a  »pa/"»'  sixty  1/y  forty  fe<4 .  ea/-h  man  armed 
with  a  mejiB  erjulpment  in  fHther  fisl,  ready  Ui 
go  w-T  the  top  and  break  the  bren<l  line.  Urenk- 
Ing  ''r  '  ''  line  ix  the  uroDT  phrase.  On  this 
trip  /    will    consurri''    lTi,<>l>i>    l/inven    and 

use    Ui.  loaves    more    for    sandwlch<.>s    when 

th^    leave   th*   ship. 

Ther*   is    no    vast  space   for  mJI   thin — but   per* 
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feet  organization,  four  clean  kitchens,  unri  a 
mesH  force  of  1?.8  men  turn  the  trick  without 
a  tangle.  Krom  potatoes  to  tii'-s,  from  ice  cream 
\/>  Hauerkraut,  from  grape  fruit  to  nnions,  frrim 
jam  to  Mardines,  the  ailotmi  iit  is  drawn  from 
its  shadowed  hiding  place  liflow,  where  I  hi-  re- 
moval of  Heveral  poiiridH  hardly  leaves  a  dent. 
And  handling  180  varieties  of  food  in  quantities 
tiiat  range  fr'jm  800  pounds  to  seventy-nine  tons 
speaks  almffflt  for  Itself. 

.lust  how  many  calorlen  7r)0,000  pounds  of 
food  contain  you  can  (igure  for  your»elf  on  the 
next    rainy    afternoon 

-Official  Hullelin. 


red  cross  souvenirs 

Two  souvenirs  of  the  Second  Red  Cross 
War  Fund  drive  in  Washington,  a  Red 
Cross  flag  and  a  gold  medal,  are  for  sale. 
The  flag  is  the  only  emblem  besides  the 
United  States  flag  that  has  ever  flown 
above  the  dome  of  the  capitol,  and  bears  the 
autographs  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Vice-President  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House. 

The  medal  is  one  of  two  struck  at  the 
mint  in  1900  to  commemorate  the  centenary 
of  the  national  capital.  One  was  presented 
to  President  McKinley  and  the  one  which 
is  now  for  sale  has  been  given  to  the  Red 
Cross  War  Fund  by  the  then  President  of 
the  Commissioners,  the  executive  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  whom 
it  was  presented.  The  medal  bears  the  heads 
of  McKinley  and  John  Adams. 

Inquiries  can  be  sent  to  Henry  B.  F. 
MacFarland,  chairman  of  the  Red  Cross 
War  Fund  Committee  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  1420  New  York  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 


government  advertising 

Due  to  the  generous  donations  of  pa- 
triotic publishers  and  advertisers,  a  fund 
of  one  and  one-half  million  dollars'  worth 
of  advertising  space  has  been  made  avail- 
able for  use  by  the  Government  thru  the 
Division  of  Advertising  during  1918.  The 
support  of  these  publishers  and  advertisers 
has  made  possible  the  following  record  of 
accomplishment  by  the  Division  of  Adver- 
tising since  January  20 : 

U.  S.  SHIPPING  BOARD.  Campaign  to  raise 
250,000  shipyard  volunteers.  General  maga- 
zines and  trade  papers.  80  advertisements, 
8,000,000    circulation,    space   value,    $20,000. 

WAR  SAVINGS  STAMPS.  General  advertising 
campaign.  General  magazines,  farm  papers, 
trade  papers,  house  organs,  painted  bulletins 
and  posters,  newspaper  advertising.  1130  ad- 
vertisomenls,  55,000,000  circulation,  space 
value,    $132,000. 

RED  CROSS.  Second  War  Fund.  General  mag- 
azines, farm  papers,  trade  papers,  house  or- 
gans, painted  bulletins  and  posters,  newspa- 
pers and  college  papers.  539  advertisements, 
00,000,000    circulation,   space   value,    $177,000. 

MUERTY  LOAN.  (Third.)  General  magazines, 
farm  pat>erH,  trade  papers,  house  organs, 
painted  bulletins  and  posters,  newspapers  and 
colU'ge  publications.  177  advertisements,  16,- 
000,000    circulation,    space    value,    $53,51)3.67. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICITLTITRE.  War  Gar- 
den  Campaign.  (Jeneral  magazines  and  farm 
papei-B.  17  advertisements,  (i, 000, 000  circula- 
tion,   space    value,    $18,412.40. 

COMMITTFE  ON  I'lIBLIC  INFORMATION. 
Various  war'  cami)aigns.  Gen<'ral  magazines, 
flirm  papers,  trade  jiapers,  house  organs,  col- 
lege paiiers.  504  advert  isemeiilH,  til, 000, 000  cir- 
culation,  Htxice    value,    $1(!;\000. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT  COMMISSION  TRAIN- 
ING CAMP  ACTIVITIKS.  "Smilcagc."  Gen- 
eral magnzines  and  trade  papers.  Newspaper 
ailvertising  plan.  (i4  nuigazinii  advertisemontH, 
1134  newspaper  ailverUsements  ;  magazine  cir- 
culation,   2,260,000  ;   spaco    value,    $i)847. 
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HUMATE 


Written  Guarantee   With  Each  Razor 


\ 


This  SHUMATE  "Barber"  Razor  is  so  good  that  we  guarantee  it  to  you  for 
life.  Here's  the  reason:  The  blade  is  made  from  tungsten  alloy  steel, 
which  tcikes  a  keener  edge  than  any  other  steel  can — and  holds  it.  You  can  use 
it  for  years  without  honing.  The  secret  of  this  wonderful  steel  is  ours  alonCy 
and  we  guard  it  jealously.     Here's  our  unqualified  guarantee: 

The  Shumate  Guarantee 

Buy  a  SHUMATE  "Barber"  Razor  and  use  it — not  once  but 
as  long  as  you  like.  If  you  say,  after  an  exacting  trial,  that 
you  don't  like  it,  we'll  exchange  it  without  a  word. 

SHUMATE  Razors  are  made  by  the  master  cutlers  of  the  world,  and  for 
more  than  33  years  have  demonstrated  their  superior  worth  to  men  who 
appreciate  really  good  razors.  United  States  sailors  and  soldiers,  and  more 
than  four  million  civilians  are  using  SHUMATES  every  day.  Send  for 
^ours  today. 

^  ^  If  you  want  to  settle  the  razor  question  for  life,  send  us  $2.00  and  the  razor  will  be  for- 
^P^  warded  postpaid.  For  those  with  very  strong,  wiry  beards  we  recommend  our  $3.00 
Shumate  Razor,  specially  ground  for  this  purpose.  NOTE:  In  remitting,  give  us  your  dealer's 
name,  and  a  chamois -lined,  rust- proof  case  will  be  included  with  your  razor. 

Shumate  Razor  Company,       759  Chestnut  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Established   1884  Capacity  6.000  Razors  Daily 
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WHY  GERMANY  CANNOT  WIN 


IN  the  oklfii  time  when  Germans  were  sane  and  told 
fairy  stories  instead  of  the  more  prosaii-  type  of  lies 
in  which  they  are  now  adept,  they  never  tired  of  that 
profound  le^'-end  of  the  Fairy  Who  Was  Not  Invited  to  the 
Birth  Feast.  All  the  others,  duly  invited  and  much  grati- 
fied at  being  remembered,  brouj^ht  the  baby  (who  was  always 
Prince  or  Princess)  some  priceless  f>ift,  such  as  wealth,  or 
beauty  or  length  of  days.  But  people  in  the  fairy  tales 
always  overlook  something,  or  otherwise  there  couldn't  be 
any  plot.  So  one  fairy  was  omitted  when  the  invitations 
were  sent  out  and  some  indispensable  gift  was  thus  denied 
the  child  or,  if  the  neglected  fairy  really  took  the  matter 
to  heart,  some  cruel  curse  was  laid  upon  the  cradle  to  spoil 
the  effect  of  all  the  blessings  that  had  been  offered  there. 

Modern  Gemtiany  is  just  such  a  young  Prince.  He  was 
gifted  with  every  quality  wherewith  to  erect  a  world  em- 
pire— with  one  exception.  Dame  Nature  brought  the  infant 
empire  the  twin  keys  to  wealth,  coal  and  iron,  and  Dame 
Science  taught  him  how  to  use  them.  Good  fairies  dowered 
Germany  with  the  strong  qualities  of  the  empire  builder: 
courage,  patience,  endurance,  industry,  skill,  social  disci- 
pline and  aggressive  energy.  He  was  a  handsome,  hardy 
child  with  stout  muscles  and  a  broad  forehead  under  his 
golden  locks,  and,  like  the  other  Supermen  of  legend,  he  was 
"beyond  good  and  evil"  and  so  was  no  more  hampered  by 
scruples  than  by  fears.  The  young  Prince's  parents  hoped 
that  he  would  become  in  time  Emperor  of  the  Earth,  and 
he  believed  it  even  more  than  they.  What  yet  was  lacking? 

Many  things  were  lacking,  but  not  all  qualities,  however 
desirable  in  and  for  themselves,  are  necessary  to  world  em- 
pire. That  Germany  could  not  understand  personal  freedom, 
artistic  taste,  courtesy,  sportsmanship  or  the  democratic 
spirit  was  unfortunate  indeed,  but  not  fatal.  Tliese  are  the 
qualities  of  peace,  and  the  boy  was  intended  to  be  a  con- 
queror and  ruler.  Such  luxuries  he  might  disdain. 

So  he  might,  but  at  least  one  of  the  gentler  traits  of  hu- 
manity is  indispensable  even  to  empire  builders:  magna- 
nimity. The  uninvited  fairy,  who  did  not  bring  that  price- 
less gift  to  the  birth  feast,  saved  the  world  from  another 
Roman  Empire.  Every  student  of  the  classics  will  remem- 
ber that  noble  maxim  which  was  the  key  to  the  Empire  of 
Rome,  as  it  is  to  the  even  greater  modern  empire  of  Britain : 

"To  spare   the  vanquished   and   to   crush   the   proud." 

In  other  words,  be  as  cruel  and  ruthless  as  necessary  in 
forcing  the  enemy  to  surrender,  but  make  surrender  worth 
his  while.  If  your  foe  cannot  buy  peace  by  ceasing  war, 
what  inducement  is  there  for  him  to  cease  war?  No  policy 
of  terrorism  can  be  carried  to  such  a  hideous  extreme  as  to 
force  slavery  on  those  who  know  that  they  will  be  as  badly 
treated  under  the  yoke  as  they  were  treated  under  the 
sword. 

There  are  those  who  defend  the  imperialism  of  Germany 
by  asking  how  other  empires  have  been  made.  Did  not 
Caesar  ravage  Gaul  with  fire  and  sword?  Did  not  France 
extend  her  African  empire  by  methods  frequently  unscru- 
pulous? How  did  Britain  conquer  Ireland,  India  and  the 
Boer  republics?  Did  not  we  dispossess  the  Indians  and 
crush  the  Filipino  insurgents?  If  Germany  was  wrong  to 
snatch  Alsace-Lorraine  from  France,  what  was  the  French 
title  to  the  land  but  conquest?  Did  we  grant  a  plebiscite 
when  we  obtained  New  Mexico? 

But  those  who  ask  thus  do  not  comprehend  the  case 
against  Germany  at  all.  Doubtless  it  is  wrong  to  wage  wars 
for  lust  of  dominion,  but  the  sin  of  aggressive  war  is  noth- 
ing to  the  sin  of  aggressive  peace,  the  war  against  the  con- 
quered. Caesar  drenched  the  plains  of  Gaul  with  the  blood 
of  its  defenders,  but  those  Gallic  tribes  who  from  wisdom 
or  fear  "allied"  themselves  to  Rome  were  treated  with  great 
favor.   When   the  whole   region  became  a   Roman   province 


the  masses  of  the  people  were  allowed  to  keep  their  re- 
ligions, customs  and  old  traditions;  they  were  often  harshly 
lailed  from  the  point  of  view  of  our  modern  standards,  but 
life  was  at  least  freer  and  securer  than  it  had  been,  or 
than  it  would  have  been  under  one  of  the  less  successful 
Empires  of  the  Orient.  The  Roman  as  governor  was  usually 
a  degree  less  harsh  than  the  Roman  as  conqueror.  Thus  we 
find  nations  which  might  have  resisted  Roman  rule  volun- 
tarily seeking  its  protection  and  fighting  under  the  eagles. 

France,  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  have  learned 
t<)  conquer,  but  they  have  also  learned  how  to  spare,  which 
is  to  rule.  Great  Britain  conquered  the  Boers,  and  gave 
them  all  South  Africa  to  rule!  A  Boer  general  is  now  Prime 
Minister  over  both  Dutch  and  English.  A  few  years  ago  a 
French  Canadian  was  Prime  Minister  over  both  French 
and  English  in  Canada.  The  once  rebellious  Maori  warriors 
of  New  Zealand  now  vote  and  sit  in  the  New  Zealand  Par- 
liament. Natives  of  India  have  been  summoned  to  the  Im- 
perial Conference.  The  Prime  Minister  of  the  Empire  is 
from  "conquered"  Wales.  Ireland  is  the  greatest  British 
failure,  for  here  the  coercive  methods  of  the  conqueror  last- 
ed far  too  long,  but  compare  the  recent  British  policy  of 
buying  out  English  landlords  and  giving  the  land  to  Irish 
tenants  with  the  Prussian  policy  of  expelling  the  Poles  and 
settling  Germans  on  their  land !  As  for  France,  her  best 
title  to  Alsace-Lorraine  is  the  almost  unanimous  protest  of 
the  German-speaking  inhabitants  when  the  provinces  were 
"restored"  to  Germany  in  1871;  her  best  title  to  northern 
Africa  is  the  fact  that  within  a  few  years  of  the  conquest 
she  can  withdraw  her  own  armies  from  the  conquered  lands 
and  even  recruit  them  with  enthusiastic  volunteers  who 
have  found  French  rule  unexpectedly  congenial.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  no  possession  of  the  United  States 
would  consent  to  return  to  its  old  allegiance  if  it  were 
offered  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  We  would  provoke  a  revo- 
lution if  we  tried  to  give  back  Porto  Rico  to  Spain,  the 
Canal  Strip  to  Colombia,  Arizona  to  Mexico,  Louisiana  to 
France,  the  Virgin  Islands  to  Denmark,  Alaska  to  Russia 
or  Hawaii  to  its  native  dynasty.  In  no  quarter  of  the  world 
have  we  destroyed  existing  liberties;  the  utmost  complaint 
made  by  the  most  impatient  anti-imperialist  is  that  we 
might  plant  new  liberties  more  rapidly  on  soil  where  hith- 
erto this  fair  flower  has  never  grown. 

But  whether  or  not  the  German  conquers  more  ruthlessly 
than  other  conquerors,  he  rules  too  ruthlessly  to  rank  with 
the  successful  rulers.  Conquering  Alsace-Lorraine  was  the 
venial  sin;  ruling  it  for  forty-seven  years  as  a  conquered 
province  was  the  mortal  sin.  The  partition  of  Poland  might 
be  excused;  the  "rooting  out"  of  the  Polish  peasant  from  his 
land  is  unpardonable.  The  annexation  of  Schleswig  finds 
many  parallels  in  French  or  British  history;  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Danish  speech  finds  few,  and  none  of  present 
date.  The  world  may  in  some  distant  future  forgive  the 
invasion  of  Belgium,  or  even  the  massacres  which  followed 
in  the  wake  of  the  German  advance,  but  it  will  never  for- 
give or  forget  the  four  years  Reign  of  Terror  there  and 
the  enslavement  of  the  civilian  population.  The  more  tri- 
umphant the  German  is,  the  less  good  natured  he  becomes; 
the  more  his  victim  is  abased,  the  more  he  is  oppressed; 
the  more  ready  the  conquered  is  to  make  terms,  the  worse 
the  terms  which  are  offered.  Russia  was  so  hungry  for  peace 
that  she  consented  to  anything  and  everything  demanded 
in  return  for  a  little  leisure  to  recover  from  her  wounds. 
But  even  this  was  refused;  German  armies  in  "neutral" 
Lithuania,  Finland,  the  Ukraine,  the  Baltic  provinces  and 
in  Great  Russia  itself  are  violating  frontiers,  seizing  crops, 
levying  indemnities,  imprisoning  anil  shooting  those  who 
protest,  ami  even  forcing  men  into  the  tierman  ;u't)»ies  and 
women  into  German  factories.  What  worse  evils  could  war 
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bring  than  submission?  Is  it  surprizing  that  peasants  who 
dropt  their  arms  for  very  weariness  are  now  rising  in  vain 
insurrections  in  every  part  of  eastern  Europe? 

That  is  why  Germany  cannot  conquer  the  world;  why 
Germany  has  not  even  successfully  absorbed  a  single  no)i- 
German  colony  or  province.  The  armor  of  Germany  has  be- 
come the  very  flesh  of  the  nation;  its  courts  are  "all  more 
or  less  courts  martial;  its  police  are  virtually  armies  of 
occupation,  and  its  subjects  are  not  permitted  to  become 
citizens.  The  Pole  is  not  permitted  to  remain  a  Pole,  nor 
yet  welcomed  in  full  equality  as  a  fellow-German;  he  be- 
comes a  "German  of  the  second  class,"  a  prisoner  of  war 
for  the  term  of  his  natural  life.  If  German  garrisons  were 
stationed  in  every  land  there  would  be  no  "Pax  Germanica" 
but  open  or  latent  civil  war  belting  the  whole  earth  from 
Stockholm  to  Singapore.  The  old  maxim  is  none  the  less 
-Still  applicable:  "You  can  do  anything  with  bayonets  except 
sit  on  them!" 


THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  PIAVE 

THE  Austrians  have  not  merely  been  stopped  or  re- 
pulsed, they  have  suffered  a  decided  and  ignominious 
defeat.  Considering  the  hopes  they  had  placed  upon 
this  offensive  and  the  supreme  effort  they  had  made  for  it 
the  Italian  victory  is  likely  to  have  a  serious  effect  upon  the 
Austro-Hungarian  empire  in  its  present  disorganized  state. 
The  Austrian  soldiers  were  promised  that  this  drive  would 
bring  peace  and  plenty,  but  it  brought  them  death  and  de- 
struction instead.  They  had  been  told,  when  they  com- 
plained of  their  scanty  fare,  that  rich  stores  of  food  lay 
just  behind  the  Piave,  but  now  we  see  the  Italians  feasting 
on  the  bread  and  jam  that  the  Austrians  had  stacked  up 
on  the  Montello  plateau.  The  enemy  elements,  fire  and 
water,  joined  forces  to  defeat  the  invaders.  Their  overthrow 
was  consummated  by  what  our  legal  documents-r-inheriting 
their  phraseology  from  the  age  of  faith — call  "an  act  of  Grod." 
For  the  rains  descended  and  the  floods  came  and  the  winds 
blew  and  the  Austrians  were  overthrown  like  the  Egyptians 
in  the  Red  Sea.  Monte  Grappa,  which  formed  the  bastion 
between  the  Piave  and  the  Brenta  and  resisted  the  attack 
of  300,000  Austro-Hungarian  troops,  will,  at  the  request  of 


General  Diaz,  be  made  a  national  monument  in  everlasting 
commemoration  of  the  glorious  days  of  June  15-25,  1918. 
We  may  trust  the  Italian  architects  to  erect  on  its  summit 
a  chapel  to  Our  Lady  of  Victory  that  will  be  more  at- 
tractive than  the  brutal  Volkerschlachtdenkmal  that  the 
Germans  erected  in  1914  on  the  plains  of  Leipzig  to  their 
defeat  of  Napoleon. 

These  north  Italians  knew  what  they  were  fighting  for 
and  what  they  were  fighting  against.  They  or  their  fathers 
could  remember  the  sad  days  before  1866  when  Austrian 
officers  swaggered  about  Venetian  piazzas,  shunned  by  the 
Italians  as  tho  they  were  plague-stricken,  when  a  casual 
combination  of  the  colors,  red,  white  and  green,  in  a  lady's 
costume  or  bouquet  meant  imprisonment  and  the  singing  of 
Italian  songs  in  the  streets  of  Italian  cities  meant  death. 
To  Kaiser  Karl  as  he  surveyed  the  Piave  plain  from  the 
Tyrolean  peak  it  must  have  seemed  as  tho  the  ghosts  of 
all  the  nationalities  murdered  by  the  House  of  Hapsburg 
had  risen  up  against  him,  for  among  his  enemies  he  could 
see  Czechs,  Slovaks,  Slovenes,  Croats,  Bosnians  and  Serbs. 
But  these  were  not  mere  shades,  such  as  appeared  to  Rich- 
ard on  Bosworth  Field  but  living  men,  burning  to  avenge 
their  ancestors  and  establish  the  liberties  of  their  posterity. 

The  defeat  on  the  Piave  does  not  seriously  cripple  Aus- 
trian military  strength,  but  it  is  a  terrible  blow  to  Austrian 
pride  and  self-confidence.  For  this  offensive  was  intended 
to  be  a  demonstration  of  what  the  Austrians  could  do  "on 
their  own."  When  the  Italian  line  was  broken  in  the  Julian 
Alps  in  October,  1917,  it  was  done  by  a  few  divisions  of 
German  troops  loaned  for  that  purpose.  Previous  to  that 
the  Austrians  had  been  giving  way  steadily  before  the 
armies  of  Cadorna.  We  may  be  sure  that  the  German  officers 
did  not  neglect  to  remind  the  Austrians  that  they  owed  their 
victory  in  Venetia  as  in  Galicia  to  German  prowess.  So  the 
Austrians  detei-mined  to  do  what  the  Germans  had  done 
in  France  this  spring — but  on  a  bigger  scale.  Instead  of 
using  a  half  million  men  for  the  onget  they  would  use  a 
million.  Instead  of  attacking  on  a  forty-five  mile  front  as 
Hindenburg  did  on  the  Somme  they  would  attack  on  a 
ninety  mile  front.  If  the  Germans  could  cross  the  Somme, 
the  Aisne,  the  Vesle  and  the  Oise  so  easily,  why  could  not 
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the  Austrians  cross  the  Piave — especially  at  low  water? 
They  would  rush  up  their  men  secretly  like  Hutier;  they 
would  bring'  overpowering  artillery  to  bear  upon  the  en- 
emy's trenches  like  Ludendorff.  Kaiser  Karl  should  come  in 
person  to  the  battlefield,  as  did  Kaiser  Wilhehn. 

Everything  was  like  the  German  operations — except  the 
outcome.  Somehow  things  went  wrong,  just  how  we  do  not 
know.  But  we  hear  that  the  men  did  not  tight  with  en- 
thusiasm, that  the  big  guns  got  stuck  in  the  mud,  that  the 
more  the  troops  were  massed  the  bigger  targets  they  made, 
that  the  pontoons  were  washed  downstream,  that  the  oppos- 
ing forces  proved  strong  at  points  where  they  were  expected 
to  prove  weak,  that  certain  detachments  went  the  wrong 
way  and  got  lost  in  the  woods,  that  the  reserves  did  not 
come  up  on  time,  and  so  forth.  Such  accidents  happen  in  the 
best  regulated  of  armies,  but  some  way  they  seem  to  happen 
oftener  in  the  Austrian  than  in  others. 

Premier  Orlando  warns  his  countrymen  not  to  rejoice 
prematurely,  that  a  more  severe  ordeal  may  yet  have  to 
be  faced.  It  is  a  wise  warning.  The  Austrian  army  is  still 
substantially  intact.  Counting  the  things  that  may  be  count- 
ed and  measuring  the  things  that  may  be  measured  we 
might  call  it  a  drawn  game.  On  the  map  the  Austrians  have 
not  lost  ground,  in  fact  they  have  gained  a  few  square 
miles  on  the  Asiago  side.  The  Italians  claim  18,000  pris- 
oners, but  the  Austrians  claim  45,000.  Doubtless  the  Aus- 
trian claim  should  be  discounted,  but  how  much?  Even  if 
the  Austrians  have  lost  150,000  men,  as  the  Italians  guess, 
that  is  not  a  large  proportion  of  the  million  and  a  half  that 
they  are  supposed  to  have  in  Italy.  The  Austrian  forces 
which  were  rumored  a  month  ago  to  have  been  massed  be- 
tween Lake  Garda  and  Switzerland  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
brought  into  action  yet  and  might  perhaps  be  launched  to- 
ward Mantua  and  Milan. 

What  the  Austrians  must  have  lost  is  confidence  and 
courage.  That  the  young  Emperor  and  his  Italian  wife  are 
anxious  to  stop  the  war  was  shown  by  their  clumsy  efforts 
at  peace  negotiations  last  year.  Count  Czernin,  who  approved 
the  President's  terms,  has  been  dismissed  from  the  office 
of  Foreign  Minister,  but  the  first  act  of  Baron  Burian,  his 
successor,  was  to  announce  that  he,  too,  was  ready  to  con- 
sider peace  proposals.  Austria-Hungary  has  nothing  to  gain 
and  everything  to  lose  by  a  continuance  of  the  war.  The 
best  she  can  do  is  to  hold  out  and  hold  together.  The  Ital- 
ians have  relinquished  their  claims  of  Slavic  territory  east 
of  the  Adriatic  in  favor  of  the  Jugoslavs,  and  the  Allies  and 
America  have  exprest  sympathy  with  nationalistic  aims  of 
the  Czechs  and  Slovaks.  The  Poles  in  the  Reichsrat  have 
deserted  "their  old  allies,  the  Germans,  and  a  Polish  legion 
has  been  formed  in  France.  The  munition  workers  in  Vienna 
are  on  a  strike  and  mobs  riot  in  the  streets  of  Prague. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Italians  will  not  be  content  with 
their  negative  victory  but  may  with  the  aid  of  the  Allies 
and  America  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country.  Be- 
yond the  Alps  lies  Austria.  The  shortest  road  to  Berlin  may 
lead  thru  Vienna. 


THE  SOLDIER  IN  PEACE 

THERE  is  no  need  to  ask  consideration  from  the  gen- 
erous American  public  for  the  soldier  who  serves  his 
country  in  time  of  war.  He  is  not  only  the  hero  of 
the  hour  but  for  all  his  lifetime  and  that  of  his  children's 
children  he  will  be  honored  as  the  flower  of  our  American 
civilization.  Republics  are  said  to  be  ungrateful,  but  our 
republic  has  not  in  the  past  been  slow  to  recognize  and 
reward  those  who  have  endangered  their  lives  that  the 
nation  might  not  perish. 

But  there  is,  unhappily,  reason  to  fear  that  when  the 
war  ends  and  our  military  forces  are  no  longer  warriors  but 
only  guardians  of  the  peace  the  nation  may  forget  the  sol- 
diers who  perform  this  humbler  but  not  less  necessary  duty. 


In  Germany  the  tendency  has  always  been  to  exalt  the 
soldier  above  the  civilian,  even  in  the  midst  of  profoundest 
peace.  This  is  infinitely  dangerous;  it  is  the  very  essence 
of  militarism.  But  equally  unjust,  and  almost  equally  harm- 
ful, is  the  tradition  in  countries  having  the  volunteer  system 
to  honor  the  soldier  only  in  time  of  war  and  slight  him  in 
time  of  peace.  If  our  regular  army  has  not  always  attracted 
the  highest  type  of  recruit  for  service  in  the  ranks  this 
has  been  not  a  little  the  fault  of  a  snobbish  tradition  which 
has  regarded  the  common  soldier  as  a  sort  of  unskilled 
laborer  on  one  of  the  lowest  rungs  of  the  social  ladder.  Let 
any  one  who  questions  this  ask  himself  how  many  boys  in 
khaki  or  navy  blue  were  invited  to  share  the  Thanksgiving 
dinners  of  prosperous  strangers  in  1917;  and  how  many  in, 
let  us  say,  1912?  Kipling  has  put  the  contrast  with  a  char- 
acteristic blend  of  bitterness  and  wit: 

For  it's  Tommy  this,  an'  Toiumy   that,  an'  "Chuck  'im  out.  tbe 

brute!" 
But  it's  "Saviour  of  'is  country,"  when  the  guns  begin  to  shoot. 

The  pacifist,  who  is  most  apt  to  scorn  the  soldier's  trade 
except  when  an  urgent  emergency  makes  its  necessity  un- 
questionable, ought  of  all  men  to  avoid  this  error.  For  it 
is  his  dream  that  peace  shall  be  everlasting  and  every  army 
a  police  force,  and  what  shall  be  said  of  a  civilization  which 
pretends  to  cherish  peace  and  yet  despises  those  who  safe- 
guard it?  A  fireman  cannot  be  always  running  to  a  fire,  nor 
a  soldier  always  fighting,  but  it  is  hardly  creditable  to  the 
hearts  or  heads  of  the  public  if  it  cannot  see  anj-thing 
heroic  in  these  trades  except  when  its  houses  are  actually 
burning  or  the  enemy  hammering  at  its  gates. 

The  first  motto  of  preparedness  is  this:  The  sword  in  the 
scabbard,  the  gun  in  the  gun-rack  and  the  soldier  in  bar- 
racks deserve  your  interest  and  care  no  less  than  the  sword 
unsheathed,  the  gun  at  the  shoulder  and  the  soldier  in  the 
trench. 


Secretary  Daniels  has  offered  a  reward  of  $1000  for  the  discov- 
ery of  a  U-boat  nest.  How  much  for  each  U-boat  neatly  blown 
out? 


Our  Russian  dilemma :  If  we  intervene  we  drive  Russia  into 
the  arms  of  Germany  ;  if  we  do  not  intervene  we  leave  Russia 
in  the  hands  of  Germany. 


While  great  powers,  England,  France,  Japan  and  America  are 
hesitating  whether  it  is  possible  or  proper  to  intervene  in  Russia 
and  seize  the  Siberian  railroad  an  unborn  power,  Czechoslovakia, 
has  gone  and  done  it. 


Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  are  now  allied  on  a  permanent 
basis  and  on  terms  of  complete  equality.  Doubtless  very  satis- 
factory to  both.  By  the  way,  did  you  ever  hear  the  story  about 
the  tiger  that  was  roped  to  the  sheep? 


The  duplicity  of  Hindenburg  is  astounding.  He  was  killed  by 
a  bomb  some  time  ago ;  he  recently  died  of  typhoid ;  he  has  been 
incarcerated  in  an  insane  asylum  and  now  he  is  attending  a  w^ar 
council  at  Kaiser  Karl's  headquarters.  Be  there  six  Richmond* 
in  the  field? 


We  often  hear  it  said  that  a  man  of  German  origin  cannot 
be  blamed  if  in  his  secret  heart  he  sympathizes  with  the  Kaiser 
and  his  gang.  On  that  line  of  argument  every  Italian  ought  to 
sympathize  with  Nero,  every  Spaniard  with  the  Duke  of  Alva, 
every  Russian  with  Ivan  the  Terrible  and  every  American  with 
Benedict  Arnold. 


Our  coinage  is  symbolic  of  the  change  in  America's  attitude. 
On  the  new  quarters  the  eagle  is  seen  in  full  flight  eastward  with 
beak  and  talons  ready  for  action.  On  the  old  quarters  the  eagle 
simply  stood  still  on  its  tail  and  flapped  its  wings.  One  claw  held 
a  few  antiquated  weapons,  the  other  waved  an  olive  branch,  while 
its  beak  was  entangled  with  scroll. 


Senator  Lewis,  of  Illinois,  demands  imuiedisite  intervention  in 
Russia  to  protect  Siberia  from  being  absorbed  by  tJt>rmauy  "and 
then  hurled  in  all  its  strength  against  the  United  States  by  way 
of  Bering  Strait  and  from  Alaska  and  the  Pacific  (.X>ean."  We 
think  it  more  likely  that  the  Germans  will  attempt  next  winter 
to  cross  over  the  ice  from  the  Murmansk  toast  to  the  North  l\de. 
then  on  down  by  way  of  Huilsou  Bay  to  (.'hicago. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  WEEK 


Fight  for  the 
Siberian  Railroad 


The  conflict  in  Rus- 
sia seems  to  have 
concentrated  upon  a 
struggle  for  the  possession  of  the 
Trans-Siberian  Railroad,  the  single  ar- 
tery that  feeds  the  great  cities  of  the 
West  and  connects  with  the  Far  East. 
The  most  powerful  force  seems  to  be 
the  Czech  and  Slovak  troops  from  the 
Russian  army  who  are  trying  to  join 
the  Allies  and  have  been  obliged  to  fight 
their  way  out  to  Vladivostok.  They  have 
been  estimated  to  number  100,000  or 
even  150,000,  but  according  to  Colonel 
Emerson,  former  general  manager  of 
the  Great  Northern  Railroad,  now  at 
Harbin,  there  are  38,000  in  European 
Russia,  18,000  in  Siberia  west  of  Ir- 
kutsk and  18,000  in  the  vicinity  of  Vla- 
divostok. It  seems  that  they  hold  or 
dominate  most  of  the  railroad  from 
west  of  the  Volga  even  to  Irkutsk. 
At  Irkutsk  a  trainload  of  Czechs  num- 
bering 318  men  on  their  way  to  the  Pa- 
cific were  held  up  by  a  force  of  3000 
(another  account  says  200)  composed 
of  Bolsheviki  reinforced  by  German  and 
Magyar  prisoners  and  under  German 
officers.  The  Czechs  had  surrendered 
their  arms  in  European  Russia  on  de- 
mand of  the  Bolshevik  government  as 
the  condition  of  being  allowed  to  leave 
the  country,  and  they  had  kept  with 
them   only  ten   rifles   and   a   few  hand 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

June  20 — Total  destruction  of  mer- 
chant shipping  for  May,  355,51)4 
tons ;  for  April,  311,456.  Strikes  in 
Vienna. 

June  21 — Dr.  von  Seydler  resigns  as 
Austrian  Premier.  Germans  land 
3000  troops  at  Batum,  Caucasus. 

June  22 — General  Diaz  drives  Aus- 
trians  from  Montello  plateau.  Presi- 
dent Poincar6  presents  flag  to  Pol- 
ish legion. 

June  23 — Czechoslovaks  take  Irkutsk, 
Siberia.  Sinking  of  "Dvinsk,"  an 
8000  ton  British  transport,  on  June 
18,  700  miles  east  of  Delaware,  an- 
nounced. 

June  24 — German  Foreign  Secretary 
Kiihlmann  declares  war  must  be 
ended  by  diplomacy  not  by  military 
victory.  Austrians  driven  back  over 
Piave  with  heavy  losses. 

June  25 — Americans  take  254  prison- 
ers on  Belleau  hight.  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland  exposes  Sinn  Fein 
plot  to  Commons. 

June  26 — President  determines  to  send 
non-military  aid  to  Russia.  Italians 
take  Capo  Sile  bridgehead  on  Piave. 


grenades.  Their  assailants,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  sixty,  or  according  to  another 
version  of  the  story  six,  machine  guns. 
The  Bolsheviki  demanded  that  the 
Czechs  detrain  and  surrender  within 
fifteen  minutes.  Their  commander  re- 
fused,    whereupon     he     was     arrested. 


Some  of  the  Red  Guards  then  fired 
upon  the  train,  killing  forty-eight  or 
fifteen.  The  Czechs  charged  the  Reds 
with  their  hand  grenades  and  routed 
them,  capturing  six  machine  guns  and 
200  rifles.  Armed  with  these  the  Czechs 
were  able  to  stand  against  the  Bolshe- 
vik troops  and  armored  cars  sent 
against  them.  The  Czechs  next  raided 
an  Austrian  prison  camp  and  unearthed 
six  wagon  loads  of  arms.  Two  days 
later  they  seized  the  arsenal  and  main 
battery  at  Irkutsk.  All  prisoners  taken 
with  arms  were  killed.  At  this  point 
the  Allied  consuls  intervened  and  ar- 
ranged a  compromise.  The  Czechs  con- 
sented to  give  up  the  arms  they  had 
captured  to  the  Bolsheviki  on  the  guar- 
antee of  a  safe  passage  to  the  Pacific. 
The  Bolsheviki  on  their  part  agreed  not 
to  give  arms  in  the  future  to  the  Aus- 
trian and  German  prisoners. 

The  effort  to  conduct  an  anti-Bol- 
shevik campaign  from  Manchuria  has 
been  frustrated.  Two  expeditions  were 
organized,  which  were  intended  to  pro- 
ceed east  and  west  from  the  Manchu- 
rian  section  of  the  railroad  and  so  get 
control  of  the  entire  route  from  Lake 
Baikal  to  the  Pacific.  The  expedition 
going  west,  under  General  Semenov, 
was  composed  of  Cossacks  reinforced 
with  Japanese  and  Chinese.  Before  it 
reached    Chita   it  met  with   a   superior 
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InttrnnHoiiat  I'ilm 

IN    SPITE   OF   BICYCLES    AND  WAVING    PLUMES   THESE   ITALIANS   CAN   FIGHT 

The   picturesque   Bersaglieri,    a   i)atrol  of   renown    in   the   Italian   army,   have   proved   their    fighting 

valor  once  again   in   the  battle  of  the   Piave 

force  of  Bolsheviki  assisted  by  two  or 
three  thousand  of  the  German  and 
Austrian  prisoners.  The  Cossacks  of 
Semenov's  army,  said  to  number  3000, 
killed  their  officers  and  went  over  to 
the  Bolshevik  side.  The  remnant  re- 
treated eastward  to  the  Manchurian 
frontier,  but  the  Chinese  authorities  re- 
fused to  give  them  refugre  except  on  con- 
dition of  surrendering:  their  arms  and 
munitions. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  Manchuria  the 
forces  under  Generals  Orlov  and  Kal- 
makov  were  also  worsted  by  the  Bol- 
sheviki holding  the  line  leading  to  Vla- 
divostok and  were  forced  to  retire  into 
Manchuria.  But  General  Tuan  Chi-jui, 
the  Chinese  Premier  and  Minister  of 
War,  is  anxious  not  to  offend  the  Bol- 
sheviki and  risk  an  invasion  from  them, 
so  he  is  insistent  that  Manchuria  shall 
not  be  used  further  as  a  base  for  the 
invasion  of  Russia  with  whom  China 
is  nominally  at  peace. 

The  Japanese,  who  at  first  proposed 
to  penetrate  into  Siberia  only  as  far  as 
Lake  Baikal,  are  now  said  to  be  ready 
to  occupy  all  the  railroad  from  the  Pa- 
cific to  the  Urals.  The  French  and  Brit- 
ish favor  such  action,  but  President 
Wilson  fears  that  it  would  be  regarded 
l)y  the  Russians  as  an  unfriendly  act. 
But  the  American  troops  in  France, 
"being  under  the  command  of  General 
Foch,  may  be  sent  along  with  the 
French  and  British  to  protect  the  Mur- 
mansk coast  on  the  Arctic  against  the 
Finns  and  Germans.  Here  then  the 
Americans  would  be  fighting  on  the 
same  side  as  the  Bolsheviki,  while  if 
Americans  were  sent  to  Vladivostok 
they  would  be  fighting  against  the  Bol- 
sheviki. 

Besides  holding  the  main  Siberian 
line  the  Czechs  advanced  up  the  branch 
line  to  Ekaterinburg.  Here  the  ex-Em- 
peror and  Empress  of  Russia  and  one 
of  their  daughters  had  been  interned 
after  their  removal  from  Tobolsk.  Fear- 
ing lest  the  approach  of  the  Czechs 
meant  an  effort  at  the  rescue  of  Nich- 
olas, the  Red  Guard  is  said  to  have  shot 
him,  or,  according  to  another  rumor, 
sjiirited  him  away  to  Moscow. 


The  Partition     ^^-   ^°"   Kiihlmann,  the 
c  T5       •  German   Foreign   Secre- 

oi  Kussia         .  .       v..      >,   .  1.   . 

tary,    m    his    Reichstag 

speech  gave  a  significant  hint  as  to 
Germany's  designs  on  the  Baltic  prov- 
inces when  he  said:  "I  will  not  go  more 
closely  into  the  future  of  Courland  and 
Lithuania,  which  lie  mainly  within  the 
domain  of  the  Home  Department."  Ap- 
parently the  same  fate  awaits  the  prov- 
inces beyond,  for  he  says:  "The  his- 
torical internal  cohesion  of  the  entire 
Baltic  region  suggested,  at  the  time  of 
the  Brest-Litovsk  conference,  objections 
against  the  possibility  of  a  lasting  sep- 
aration between  Livonia,  Esthonia  and 
Courland.  It  was  hard  for  the  Lettish 
population  to  endure  the  prospect  of 
being  cut  up."  The  inhabitants  of  Li- 
vonia, he  said,  had  appealed  to  the 
Germans  to  replace  the  reign  of  terror 
of  the  Red  Guards  by  peace  and  order 
and  the  Imperial  Government  had  re- 
sponded but  would  not  give  them  diplo- 
matic recognition  without  an  under- 
standing with  Russia. 

Finland  had  attained  her  independ- 
ence with  the  aid  of  a  small  number  of 
German  troops.  The  question  was  in- 
separably dependent  upon  the  economic 
relations  between  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria-Hungary, which  were  not  yet  de- 
termined, but  he  believed  an  agreement 
acceptable  to  all  parties  would  be 
reached  "before  there  are  general  peace 
negotiations  in  Europe." 

We  may  infer  from  the  speech  that 
the  recent  invasion  of  the  Caucasus  by 
the  Turks  was  contrary  to  the  desires 
and  has  aroused  the  suspicions  of  Ger- 
many, for  the  Foreign  Secretary  says: 

la  lier  advance  from  torritorics  falling 
to  hor  under  the  treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk, 
Tmkey,  for  roasons  of  safety,  pushed  the 
left  wing  of  her  advancing  troops  into  re- 
gions which  indubitably  could  not  be  per- 
mnnt'ntly  occuiiied  or  annexed.  The  Chiefs 
of  Stall'  have  discussed  this  matter  and  the 
Turkish  advance  in  the  (^uicasus  has 
stepped. 

Turkey  found  herself  obliged  quite  re- 
cently by  the  strategic  developments  in 
rpper  !Niesopotan\ia  to  utilize  the  Uatuni- 
Tiibri/.  .lulfa  line  of  coniniuiiication  across 
Hie  Aderliijaii  region  of  I'ersia  to  the  Tigris 
\  iill.«y. 


Dr.  von  Kiihlmann  stated  that  a  con- 
ference would  soon  be  held  in  (Constanti- 
nople to  settle  the  questions  that  had 
arisen  between  the  Quadruple  Alliance 
and  the  Caucasian  pcoiiie.  We  may  as- 
sume that  the  3000  German  troops 
which  were  reported  this  week  to  have 
been  landed  at  Batum  will  play  a  part 
in  the  settlement. 


Belleau 
Wood 


The  Americans  on  the  front 
northwest  of  Chateau  Thier- 
ry continue  their  raids  in 
the  Bois  de  Belleau  region  with  bril- 
liant success.  The  rocky  and  timbered 
ridge  that  overlooks  the  villages  of  Bel- 
leau and  Torchy,  five  miles  from  the 
Marne,  was  taken  June  25.  Five  com- 
panies of  infantry  were  stationed  here 
with  two  machine  gun  companies,  mak- 
ing about  1200.  The  American  troops 
nearest  to  this  position  were  drawn 
back  slightly  and  for  thirteen  hours  the 
hill  held  by  the  Germans  was  bombard- 
ed. Then  the  barrage  was  thrown  be- 
yond the  hill  and  the  Americans  charged 
with  an  old-fashioned  "rebel  yell."  Prac- 
tically the  entire  German  force  was 
killed,  wounded  or  captured.  The  pris- 
oners number  254,  including  seven  offi- 
cers, and  fifty  machine  guns  were  taken.* 


The  Battle 
of  the  Piave 


The  Italians  have  won  a 
decided,    possibly    a     de- 


cisive, victory  on  the 
Piave.  All  of  the  75,000  or  100,000  sol- 
diers who  had  crost  the  river  have 
either  been  killed,  captured  or  driven 
back  within  ten  days  from  the  time  the 
offensive  started.  The  Italians  report 
18,000  prisoners  taken  and  estimate  the 
total  Austrian  losses  at  200,000.  All  that 
the  Austrians  have  to  show  for  their 
supreme  effort  is  a  few  square  miles 
on  the  mountain  end  of  the  line. 

The  Piave  proved  a  more  formidable 
barrier  than  either  party  expected.  The 
river  shrinks  in  summer  time  to  a  few 
narrow  and  shallow  streams  meander- 
ing over  the  wide  bed  between  high 
banks.  But  when  the  snows  of  the 
Tyrolean  Alps  melt  or  heavy  rains 
come  the  channel  is  quickly  filled  to 
overflowing  with  a  turbid  torrent.  This 
is  what  happened  last  week.  Several 
rainy  days  in  succession  flooded  the 
river  and  carried  out  such  of  the  pon- 
toon bridges  as  the  Italian  artillery  had 
not  been  able  to  destroy.  It  was  often 
impossible  for  hours  for  the  Austrians 
to  send  over  supplies  and  munitions. 
They  tried  carrying  bread  and  ammuni- 
tion by  airplane  to  isolated  troops  on 
the  southern  side,  but  the  American 
airmen  frustrated  this  plan. 

The  battle  line  of  over  ninety  miles 
is  naturally  divided  into  three  sections, 
mountain,  plain  and  sea  coast.  At  the 
mountain  end  on  both  sides  of  the 
Brenta  River  the  Italians,  aided  by  the 
French,  held  so  firmly  that  the  Aus- 
trians could  not  outflank  the  line  altho 
they  sacrificed  nine  divisions.  At  the 
other  end,  where  the  Piave  widens  and 
enters  the  sandy  lagoons  near  Venice, 
the  Austrians  effected  crossings  at  San 
Dona  di  Piave  and  Capo  Sile  and 
seemed  at  one  time  likely  to  establish 
themselves  in  the  triangle  formed  by 
the  Fossetta  Canal  connecting  the  Piave 
with    the    Silo.    Hut    Italians,    with    the 
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help  of  the  newly  organized  Czecho- 
slovak troops,  forced  them  back.  Italian 
warships,  adapted  and  accustomed  to 
threading  the  shallow  waters  of  the  la- 
goons, bombarded  the  Austrian  bridge- 
heads. 

Between  the  mountains  and  the  sea 
stretches  the  Venetian  plain,  broken  at 
one  point  by  a  group  of  hills  called  II 
Montello,  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
Piave.  This  key  position  was  occupied 
by  the  British,  but  the  Austrians  suc- 
ceeded in  crossing  the  river  and  gained 
possession  of  two-thirds  of  the  hills. 
This  ground  was  mostly  recovered  in 
fierce  counter-attacks  by  picked  Italian 
troops  and  the  Austrians  were  hemmed 
into  a  narrow  angle  hemmed  in  by 
hills  with  the  rising  river  at  their 
backs  and  exposed  to  heavy  artillery 
fire  from  the  Italian  batteries. 

On  Saturday  night  the  Austrians  be- 
gan to  withdraw  across  the  river  by 
such  boats  and  pontoons  as  they  could 
get  together.  But  as  soon  as  daylight 
came  the  Italian  barrage  was  raised  to 
cover  the  crossing  and  the  opposite 
shore.  Hundreds  were  drowned  in  the 
flood.  The  floating  trees,  timber  and 
loose  pontoons  broke  the  bridges  lower 
down  the  river.  The  heavy  artillery  of 
the  Austrians  got  stuck  in  the  mud. 
General  Diaz,  the  Italian  commander- 
in-chief,  threw  in  his  reserves  and  con- 
verted the  retreat  into  a  rout.  Guns 
were  abandoned.  The  soldiers  threw 
away  their  knapsacks,  even  their  rifles. 
The  stores  of  bread,  preserves,  canned 
meats,  blankets  and  ammunition  that 
had  been  stacked  up  at  Montello  and 
other  bridgeheads  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  victors.  Italian  cavalry  cleared  the 
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WAR  HONOK.H  TO  A  CHAI'LAIN 
For  e/<n«picij'niii  tirnvry  In  earinti  for  t,h<' 
Wiiinfifl  uri'lT  fir-,  Chnplain  (Juvnl,  i>t  thi- 
KrtiieYitA  lit  <',<r\iirnti<m,  ha»  h<«'n  nwnr'l'rl  (h<- 
(JTinA  rl*  <',\i»tTP.  Chaplniri  Oiival  i<  ii^Uu:hvi\  t/> 
A   r»Klm*T)t  of  Anx-rican   Infantry 


Austrians  from  the  southern  banks  and 
Italian  airplanes,  machine  guns  and 
shell  fire  pursued  them  on  the  northern 
bank. 

German  I"      addressing      the 

Peace  Offensive  I^cichstag  on  June  25 
Dr.  von  Kiihlmann, 
the  German  Foreign  Secretary,  de- 
clared that  "in  view  of  the  magnitude 
of  this  war  and  the  number  of  Powers, 
including  those  from  overseas,  that  are 
engaged,  its  end  can  hardly  be  expected 
thru  purely  military  decisions  alone  and 
without  recourse  to  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions." Germany  had  repeatedly  and 
publicly  declared  her  readiness  to  enter 
into  peace  negotiations  at  any  time,  but 
her  enemies  had  never  brought  for- 
ward any  proposals  to  compare  with 
Chancellor  von  Bethmann-Hollweg's  in- 
vitation to  a  conference,  with  the 
Reichstag  peace  resolution  of  July  19, 
or  with  the  German  reply  to  the  papal 
note.  Count  von  Kiihlmann  stated  Ger- 
many's war  aims  in  this  language: 

Ws  wish  for  the  German  people  and  our 
allies  a  free,  strong,  independent  existence 
within  the  boundaries  drawn  for  us  by  his- 
tory. We  desire  overseas  possessions  cor- 
responding to  our  greatness  and  wealth : 
the  freedom  of  the  sea.  carrying  our  trade 
to  all  parts  of  the  world.  These  in  brief  are 
our  roughly  sketched  aims,  the  realization 
of  which  is  absolutely  vital  and  necessary 
for  Germany. 

In  a  former  debate  I  pointed  out  that  the 
absolute  integrity  of  the  German  Empire 
.'lud  its  allies  formed  the  necessary  prere- 
qui.«iite  condition  for  entering  into  a  peace 
discussion  or  negotiations.  That  is  our  posi- 
tion today. 

In  reply  to  the  recent  speech  of  Mr. 
Balfour,  the  British  Foreign  Minister, 
in  which  he  declared  that  the  Allies 
would  not  consider  peace  proposals  until 
after  Germany  has  exprest  a  willing- 
ness to  relinquish  and  restore  Belgium, 
the  German  Foreign  Minister  said: 

On  this  point  the  fundamental  views  of 
the  Imperial  Government  differ  from  those 
.isfriberl  to  us  by  English  statesmen.  We 
regard  Kelgium  as  one  question  in  the  en- 
tire romplex.  We  must,  however,  decline  to 
make,  as  it  wore,  a  prior  concession  by 
giving  a.  statement  on  the  Belgian  question 
which  would  bind  us,  without  in  the  least 
binding  the  enemy. 

Mr.  Balfour,  moreover,  by  way  of  prc- 
raution,  has  added  that  we  must  in  no  way 
imagine  that  any  agreement  on  the  Belgian 
question  exhausts  the  stock  of  English  oi- 
lOntentc  wishes.  He  prudently  abstained 
from  describing  those  points  in  which  he 
intends  to  announre  more  far-reaching 
'laims  or  desires.  The  supposition  is  not 
unjustified  by  previous  exiteriences  that 
while  these  words,  on  the  one  hand,  wei-e 
Jiddrest  to  Paris,  on  tiie  other  hand  <'()vet- 
ouK  desires  floated  across  the  Mediterraneiiii 
to  the  r»arts  of  Palest iiw  and  Mesopotaiiiin 
at    t)reHent  occu[)ied    by    the    British   troops. 

Dr.  von  Kiihlmann  denied  that  the 
Kaiser  or  any  responsible  man  in  Ger- 
many ever  believed  for  a  moment  that 
they  could  win  the  domination  of  Eu- 
rope by  this  war.  The  idea  of  world  dom- 
ination i.s  a  Utopia,  as  proved  by  Napo- 
leon. Germany  never  had  less  occasion 
to  start  a  conflagration  than  at  the  mo- 
ment when  it  occurred,  for  there  was 
then  good  prospect  that  Germany  would 
be  able  to  settle  her  affairs  in  the  East 
and  colonial  problems  by  peaceful  nego- 
tiation. He  blamed  Russia  for  having 
precipitated  the  war  and  France  and 
Great  Britain  for  abetting  her.  He  could 
Hay  with  Mr.  Anquith  that  hiH  Ciovern- 


RUNNING  OUT  ! 

ment  would  never  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
any  plain,  unambiguous  peace  proposal, 
but  a  "preliminary  condition  was  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  mutual  confidence  in  each 
other's  honesty  and  chivalry." 

For  so  long  as  every  overture  is  regard- 
ed by  others  as  a  peace  offensive,  as  a  trap, 
or  as  something  false  for  the  purpose  of 
sowing  disunion  between  the  Allies,  so  long 
as  every  attempt  at  rapprochement  is  at 
once  violently  denounced  by  the  enemies 
of  a  rapprochement  in  the  various  coun- 
tries, so  long  will  it  be  impossible  to  see 
how  any  exchange  of  ideas  leading  to  peace 
can  be  begun. 

The  Imperial  Chancellor,  Count  von 
Hertling,  speaking  on  the  following  day, 
also  complained  of  the  reception  given 
to  the  German  peace  proffers: 

I  said  that  these  four  points  of  President 
Wilson  might  possibly  form  the  basis  of  a 
general  world  peace.  No  utterance  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson  whatever  followed  this,  so  that 
there  is  no  object  in  spinning  any  further 
the  threads  there  started.  There  is  still  less 
object  after  statements  which  since  then 
have  reached  us,  especially  from  America. 
These  statements,  indeed,  made  it  really 
clear  what  is  to  be  understood — a  peace 
league  of  peoples,  or  a  league  of  peoples 
for  the  maintenance  of  freedom  and  justice. 
Our  opponents  made  it  clear  that  they 
would  be  th(>  kernel  of  this  league  of  peo- 
I)les,  and  that  it  would  in  this  way  not  be 
difficult  to  isolat(>  the  uncomfortable  uj)- 
ward  strivings  of  (Jermany  and  by  (M'oiKunic 
strangulation  to  extinguish  hei-  vital  breath. 

The  Sinn  Fein     The  new  Chief  Secretary 

-,         .  for      Ireland,      Edward 

Conspiracy       g^^^^.^   ^^j^    ^^^    y^^^^^ 

of  Commons  on  the  25th  something  of 
the  evidence  for  the  pro-German  plot 
because  of  which  the  Government  last 
month  arrested  and  deported  sixty-nine 
Sinn  Fein  leaders.  German  agents  were 
known  to  have  been  active  in  Ireland 
since  1911.  A  German-printed  pam- 
phlet, "Ireland,  Germany  and  the  Free- 
dom of  the  Seas,"  which  had  been  in 
circulation  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
had  again  appeared.  Messages  from 
Germany  had  been  getting  into  Ireland 
of  late  and  from  Ireland  to  Germany. 
Corporal  Howling  of  the  Connaught 
Rangers,  who  had  been  a  prisoner  in 
Germany,  was  taken  by  a  German  sub- 
marine to  the  Irish  coast  and  landed  by 
a  collapsible  canvas  boat.  Ho  is  im- 
prisoned   in    the    Tower   of    London.    A 
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letter  found  on  Professor  De  Valera, 
member  of  Parliament  for  East  Clare, 
alluded  to  son\ethin^  that  was  to  hap- 
pen two  months  after  the  German  of- 
fensive be^'an.  Professor  De  Valera  had 
said  in  addressing  the  Irish  Volunteers: 

By  proper  oiganizatit)n  and  recruitiiin 
we  could  have  500,0(X)  fighting  volunteers 
in  Ireland  We  can  see  no  Lope  of  a  sui-- 
cessful  rebellion  in  the  near  future  except 
thru  a  (lerman  invasion  of  Kngland  ami 
the  laiuling  of  troops  and  munitions  in  Ire- 
land. We  should  be  prepared  to  leave  notli- 
ing  undone  to  that  end. 

As  a  result  of  the  anti-conscription 
movement,  Mr.  Shortt  said,  there  had 
been  a  recrudescence  of  drillinj!:,  sedi- 
tious speaking,  outrages  and  midnight 
raids  for  arms.  Posters  had  been  put 
up  telling  the  people  how  to  aid  the 
German  troops  when  they  landed.  A 
cargo  of  arms  was  landed  at  Belfast  not 
long  ago  and  40,000  rounds  of  ammuni- 
tion have  been  discovered  in  a  consign- 
ment of  grain  in  the  Dublin  market. 

Premier  Lloyd  George  said  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  force  thru  a 
home  rule  bill  now,  but  that  a  govern- 
ment would  be  set  up  which,  he  hoped, 
would  secure  the  assent  of  the  majority 
of  the  population.  Before  putting  con- 
scription into  effect  voluntary  recruit- 
ing would  be  tried.  Referring  to  the 
conspiracy  the  Premier  said: 

Powerful  personalities  are  engaged  with 
the  Germans  to  subvert  British  rule  in  Ire- 
land. There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  the 
Church  as  a  body  in  Ireland  has  associated 
itself  to  challenge  Imperial  supremacy  in 
that  country.  It  is  one  of  the  most  fatal 
mistakes  that  has  ever  been  committed. 

Sir  Edward  Carson,  the  Ulster  lead- 
er, attacked  the  Premier  savagely  for 
his  toleration  of  ecclesiastical  opposi- 
tion: 

The  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  has  gone 


to  lengths  in  opposing  conscription  which 
no  I'ivilized  modern  community  ought  to 
tolerate  for  a  moment.  If  you  have  to  en- 
dure all  this  indignity  and  liumiliation  you 
are  crawling  ujion  your  knees  to  a  particu- 
lar church. 

Altho  the  Government  has  not  for- 
mally abandoned  its  project  for  con- 
scription to  Ireland,  energetic  efforts 
are  being  made  to  see  what  can  be  done 
in  the  way  of  voluntary  enlistment. 
Viscount  French,  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  has  issued  a  call  for  50,000 
volunteers.  The  attempt  at  recruiting 
made  early  in  the  war  was  impeded  by 
the  employment  of  tactless  British  of- 
ficers. This  mistake  is  now  to  be  avoid- 
ed by  the  appointment  of  Iri.sh  recruit- 
ing officers.  Among  those  who  have  ac- 
cepted this  task  is  Arthur  Lynch,  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  for  West  Clare.  He 
was  a  colonel  in  the  Boer  army  during 
the  South  African  war  and  for  this 
was  convicted  of  high  treason  but  par- 
doned by  King  Edward.  He  was  one  of 
the  signers  of  the  recent  anti-conscrip- 
tion manifesto.  It  is  proposed  to  bring 
Irish-American  troops  to  Ireland  to 
stimulate  recruiting. 

The  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  had  in- 
tended to  go  to  Washington  to  present 
the  anti-conscription  case  to  President 
Wilson  and  ask  him  to  bring  the  ques- 
tion of  Ireland  before  the  League  of 
Nations  or  a  special  international  tribu- 
nal to  be  convened  immediately.  But 
Foreign  Secretary  Balfour  refused  to 
allow  him  to  go  to  America  unless  he 
submitted  all  his  documents  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  advance.  The 
Lord  Mayor  refused  to  comply  and  has 
delivered  his  petition  to  Ambassador 
Page  instead  of  carrying  it  to  Wash- 
ington. 


Filling  Up  the 
Ranks 


Pre^v  JlluHtraiinu 

CHIEF  OF  DOCTORS  AND  SURGEONS 
Dr.  Arthur  Dean  Hevan,  of  Chicago,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  to  succeed  Dr.  Charles  Mayo.  Dr. 
Bevan  i.s  the  lecturer  on  surptery  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  and  a  lirst  lieutenant  in  the 
U.  S.  Medical  Reserve  Corps.  In  his  first  ad- 
dress as  president  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  he  ur>?ed  emphatically  that  twenty 
per  cent  of  all  the  medical  men  in  the  country 
be    transferred    al     once     to     active    war    service 


One  hundred  thousand 
men  is  about  the  size  of 
the  regular  army- of  the 
United  States  before  the  war.  Soldiers 
in  units  of  this  size  are  now  being 
transported  across  the  Atlantic  to 
France  each  week  so  far,  apparently, 
without  loss  by  submarine  or  otherwise. 
Just  as  the  country  has  got  used  to 
quantity  production  of  ships,  and  just 
as  it  hopes  to  become  accustomed  to 
quantity  production  of  airplanes,  so  it 
has  just  during  the  last  ten  days  become 
accustomed  to  hear  the  latest  figures 
showing  quantity  production  of  men 
sent  overseas. 

"The  United  States  is  .  about  five 
months  ahead  of  its  program,"  declared 
General  March,  chief  of  staff,  when  he 
announced  that  the  900,000  mark  had 
been  reached  last  week.  Further  details 
of  this  program  were  not  given,  but  it 
is  generally  understood  that  other  items 
in  the  program  are  keeping  pace  with 
the  sending  of  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands "over  there." 

Washington  despatches  in  these  days 
do  not  tell  much  more  than  it  is  offi- 
cially desired  that  they  should  tell,  but 
now  that  the  news  is  out,  there  is  plenty 
of  evidence  to  show  that  those  close  to 
the  center  of  the  great  American  mili- 
tary machine  have  known  for  some 
months  what  was  being  done  in  the  way 
of  preparing  men  to  go  across  the  ocean 
to  take  their  place  on  the  fighting  line. 
Last    January    the    Secretary    of    War, 


KlaildvraOiUfih,  Ucrlin 

NONE    SO    BLIND    AS    THOSE    WHO    WILL 

NOT  SEE 
Coincident  with  the  news  of  American  victories 
in  France  and  the  announcement  that  a  million 
and  a  half  Americans  will  be  fighting  in  France 
by  August,  it  rather  pleases  us  to  republish  this 
cartoon  from  a  Berlin  paper,  attempting  to  fool 
the  German  people.  "Good-by,  boys,"  President 
Wilson  is  represented  as  saying.  "Tell  Lloyd 
George  for  me  we'll  let  him  have  another  boat- 
ful in  October" 

under  the  crossfire  of  the  members  of 
the  Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee, 
promised  that  "early  in  1918"  there 
would  be  half  a  million  men  in  France. 
That  promise  has  been  kept,  and  its 
keeping  has  aroused  in  every  quarter 
an  intense  enthusiasm  which  may  well 
serve  to  lead  the  people  to  place  even 
greater  reliance  on  the  efforts  of  the 
Government  to  prosecute  the  war. 

In  addition  to  mobilizing  our  own 
man  power — our  ovsm  native  man  power 
— the  President  has  stimulated  citizens 
of  other  Allied  nationalities  living  in 
the  United  States  to  form  volunteer 
military  organizations  on  American  soil 
for  foreign  service.  The  "Slavic  Legion," 
which  is  thus  encouraged,  will  probably 
be  the  first  of  such  troops  to  be  raised 
here  under  an  amendment  to  the  army 
bill  reported  favorably  by  the  Senate 
committee  last  week.  "No  man  shall  be 
enlisted  in  it  until  he  has  furnished  sat- 
isfactory evidence  that  he  will  faith- 
fully and  loyally  serve  the  cause  of  the 
United  States  and  that  he  desires  to 
fight  the  empire  of  which  he  and  his 
race  have  been  unwilling  subjects," 
reads  one  clause  of  the  amendment. 

At  the  same  time  the  Senate  commit- 
tee took  action  which  apparently  per- 
mits the  training  in  the  United  States 
of  troops  of  our  South  and  Central 
American  allies.  A  special  Washington 
despatch  to  the  New  York  Times  thus 
interpivts  the  amendment  in  question. 
OfRcials  of  the  War  Department  ar^ 
quoted  to  the  effect  that  the  amend- 
ment is  purely  precautionary'  and  is 
designed  to  leave  the  War  Department 
"in  a  position  in  which  it  could  furnish 
training  to  Allied  troops  under  Ameri- 
can ot^cers  and  at  American  expense  if 
a  proposal  along  that  line  should  come 
from   any   ally,   or   if   this   tJovernment 
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should  determine  that  the  Allied  cause 
could  be  strengthened  in  that  manner." 

From  Cuba  last  week  came  the  news 
that  the  draft  bill,  or  the  obligatory 
military  service  bill,  as  it  is  termed 
there,  is  being  urged  on  the  Congress 
by  President  Menocal.  It  is  also  stated 
that  failure  by  the  Cuban  Congress  to 
pass  the  measure  before  adjournment 
will  be  followed  by  a  decree  by  the 
President  to  the  same  effect. 

To  the  north  of  us,  Canada  announces 
the  completion  of  a  vocational  registra- 
tion. Four  and  a  half  million  men  and 
women  have  been  enrolled  by  the  Do- 
minion Government,  which  has  request- 
ed of  them  information  as  to  their  oc- 
cupations and  as  to  their  willingness  to 
enter  new  occupations  more  essential 
to  the  winning  of  the  war.  The  regis- 
tration was  required  of  all  citizens  six- 
teen years  of  age  and  over.  While  slow- 
er than  the  United  States  in  adopting 
the  draft,  Canada  in  this  respect  is 
more  advanced  than  we  are  in  mobiliz- 
ing information  about  its  man  and 
woman  power. 


The 


Last   week   marked   the 

„  ,  Tx     f       drawing  of  the  numbers 

Second  Draft     ^^    ^^^    ^^^    ^^^^-^^    ^f 

"draftees"  summoned  to  the  colors  by 
the  law  designed  to  include  men  who 
became  twenty-one  years  of  age  on 
June  5.  The  Secretary  of  War  drew  the 
first  numbers  in  person,  and  the  cere- 
mony was  similar  to  that  which  opened 
the  great  lottery  last  year,  when  the 
numbers  were  drawn  for  10,000,000 
men.  The  same  machinery  of  question- 
naires and  local  draft  boards  will  be 
utilized  in  weeding  out  the  classifica- 
tions and  allocating  the  chosen  men  to 
the  army,  to  deferred  industrial  classi- 
fications, and  so  forth.  Important 
changes  in  the  questionnaires  have  been 
made  in  the  interest  of  clarity.  For  ex- 
ample, it  is  now  definitely  stated  that 
a  wife  may  be  named  as  the  "nearest 
relative" — a  point  about  which  there 
was  some  confusion  last  year. 


To  Keep 


Last  week  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  granted  to  the  brand  new 
American  Railway  Express  Company 
an  increase  of  ten  per  cent  in  express 
rates,  effective  July  1.  This  is  the  last 
time  the  express  companies  will  appeal 
to  this  tribunal  for  permission  to 
charge  more  for  operating  their  busi- 
ness, for  after  this  the  Director  Gen- 
eral of  the  Railways  will  have  the  power 
to  regulate  rates. 

Students  of  the  carrying  business  will 
be  interested  in  comparing  the  two 
classes  of  package  transportation  which 
the  Government  now  controls — ^the  ex- 
press and  the  parcel  post.  Doubtless  an 
entente  cordiale  will  be  arrived  at  be- 
tween the  two  cabinet  officers  involved, 
and  the  two  services  will  be  fitted  into 
each  other  so  as  to  avoid  duplication 
and  unnecessary  cost.  Some  idea  of  the 
full  significance  of  the  express  merger 
may  be  gained  from  a  statement  made 
by  George  C.  Taylor,  head  of  the  new 
consolidation  under  Mr.  McAdoo: 

Hereafter  the  express  companies  will 
eliminate  the  individual  identity  which  has 
separated  them  for  the  last  three-quarters 
of  a  century  and  offer  to  the  Government 
and  to  their  joint  patrons  a  unified,  single 
express  service. 

In  the  future  merchants,  manufacturers 
and  individuals  need  merely  specify  "by 
express,"  and  the  entire  man  power  and 
vehicle  power  of  the  express  world  will 
respond  to  their  call. 

At  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  rail- 
roads has  the  volume  of  express  traffic  been 
so  great  as  it  is  today,  the  business  reach- 
ing a  total  during  the  last  fiscal  year  of 
over  $200,000,000. 

Already  the  vast  terminals  now  main- 
tained by  the  various  companies  are  being 
unified  for  a  practical  saving  of  time  and 
transfer. 

The  street  equipment  of  between  twenty 
and  thirty  thousand  motor  and  horse  vehi- 
cles is  undergoing  a  redistribution  to 
avoid  duplication  of  routes. 

Branch  agencies  and  multiple  offices  in 
many  cities  will  be  subject  to  an  economical 
rc.'uljustment. 

The  claim  departments  will  be  unified 
and  a  closer  cooperation  established  with 
the  shippers  to  eliminate  losses  resulting 
from  faulty  parking  and  incorrect  marking 
(•f  shipments. 


Hurrying 
Public  Business 


With  the  delightful 
and  near  prospect  of 
a  short  recess,  ap- 
proved by  the  President,  Congress  is 
"being  good"  and  is  hurrying  thru  its 
crowded  calendar  of  public  business.  A 
settlement  was  last  week  arrived  at  be- 
tween the  conferees  on  the  bill  affecting 
the  hours  and  pay  of  thousands  of  Gov- 
ernment employees.  Slight  increases  in 
rates  of  compensation  were  granted, 
and  the  office  working  day  was  length- 
ened from  seven  to  eight  hours.  Suf- 
frage in  the  Senate  and  prohibition  in 
both  Senate  and  House  continued  to  hold 
attention.  The  delayed  army  appropria- 
tion bill  carrying  over  $12,000,000,- 
000  was  reported  to  the  upper  chamber 
with  discussion  centering  on  the  prop- 
osition to  increase  the  number  of  men 
available  for  the  draft  by  raising  and 
lowering  the  age  limit.  The  $5,500,- 
000,000  fortifications  bill,  disclosing  in- 
teresting information  relative  to  our 
military  program,  is  due  for  early  con- 
sideration in  the  House. 

The  House  enacted  the  so-called  alien 
anarchist  deportation  bill,  which  amends 
the  immigration  laws  in  an  important 
detail.  Enemy  alien  anarchists  will  be 
chiefly  affected  by  the  provision,  and 
some  drastic  action  is  to  be  expected 
when  the  measure  finally  passes. 

In  the  Senate  the  pending  treaties  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Brit- 
ain, permitting  reciprocal  operation  of 
the  army  draft  laws  to  the  citizens  of 
these  two  nations,  were  ratified  without 
a  dissenting  vote.  It  is  estimated  that 
some  54,000  American  citizens  in  the 
British  Empire  and  some  300,000  British 
subjects  in  the  United  States  will  be 
affected,  tho  how  many  will  be  finally 
accepted  for  military  service  is  not 
definitely  known.  Those  who  are  ex- 
empted at  home,  as  for  example  the 
Irish,  will  not  be  subject  to  the  draft 
in  the  country  of  their  foreign  resi- 
dence. Sixty  days'  leeway  is  given  for 
voluntary  enlistment. 


Winter   is   coming   on 
^,  .        -,  apace — if    we    are    to 

ThmgsMovmg     take  proper  notice  of 

the  governmental  authorities  having  in 
charge  the  transportation  system  of  the 
nation.  By  the  creation  of  an  Exports 
Control  Committee  to  determine  the 
amount  of  freight  which  must  be  ex- 
ported for  war  purposes  and  to  route 
it  from  interior  to  seaboard  points,  a 
body  of  officials  who  have  been  working 
together  will  now  be  brought  into  in- 
timate cfKJperation.  This  committee 
spells  order  from  the  chaos  of  the  past. 
Its  task,  one  of  the  biggest  in  the  en- 
tire war  administration,  will  be  to  pre- 
vent the  congestion  which  last  winter 
tied  up  tho  industries  of  the  country 
and  to  "get  the  stuff  moving  right."  As 
described  in  an  official  statement,  the 
committee  will  have  to  be  daily  in- 
formed : 

^.  Ah  f/>  t\io  ((r'<l);il)l<'  ;imourit  of  fr'-igtil 
whi''h  mij«t  be  <'Xport'!d  for  the  ijroMeriitioii 
of  th«'  war. 

2.  How  thlH  war  fr'-ight  con  Ivwt  \>f 
roiit.»'d   thru   the  vnrioiiM  portH. 

/'{.  Ffow  miK-h  of  oth<-r  •■Mwnfial  cxpoit 
trntfif  hnx  to  h<-  h(iridl<-d. 

4.  'Vhf  «rfioiifif  of  Io^hI  triitt'tc  nccj-HHury 
for  <•«/ b  port. 


't.j  CommilltiO  on  t'uhlic  trtfon/utlum.  In/in  /fitr/ntit intuit  l<  ilnt 

AMKUICAN    CADETS   AND   THEIU   "GRASS   CU'I'TKU" 
Thix   plwrii'    with    clipi.cd    wini/H    which    l<ccr>    it   no    rrion'   Ihfin    hIx    feet   iiliovo   the   Kioiitid    iH    vnridUHly 
nir'kniimctl    hy    the   avIutorH    "urnnn   ciitUT,"    "cri'i'pcr,"    "lw«-Hpo1."    It   Ih    UHod    to   tench    Iho   «nnin<l 
nchool    KDi'luutcH    whxHL-   <-x jitTJcnc*-    in    i\y\nu    him    liccn    brief,    l)y    accuHtominK    them    l.o    iin    iihiioBt 

InHtinctlvc    i-onl,r(il    of    Ihi'    rruwhini' 
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A   U.    S.   HOSPITAL   SHH'   TO   TEST    GERMAN    PROMISES 

The  •'Comfort,"  one  of  the  two  new  hospital  ships  of  the  United  States,  is  to  sail  thru  the  sub- 
marine zone  unarmed  and  unguarded,  following  to  the  letter  the  principles  of  the  Hague  Conven- 
tion of  1907  that  '"hospital  ships  shall  be  respected  and  cannot  be  captured."  The  "Comfort" 
proclaims  her  service  by  broad  green  and  white  painted  stripes.  Red  Cross  flags  and  lights.  Germany 
denied  her  pledge  to  the  Hague  Convention  on  January  29,  1917,  and  sunk  many  British  hospital 
ships,  but  the  ple<lge  was  renewed  some  months  ago.  On  the  "Comfort"  are  three  hundred  and 
fifty  men — doctors,   nurses  and  crew.   The  commander  is   Medical   Inspector   Charles   Maiden    Oman, 

one   of   the   best   known   surgeons   in    the    Navy 


The  swiftly  moving  events 
Toward  of  the  last  week  bafflo  the 
ictory  chronicler.  In  them  there  is 
much  that  augurs  well  for  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war.  Early  in  the  week 
Major  General  Brancker,  of  the  Brit- 
ish Royal  Air  Force,  announced  that 
he  considered  it  perfectly  feasible  to 
send  military  airplanes  under  their  own 
power  across  the  Atlantic,  and  that, 
furthermore,  there  was  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  feat  would  be  car- 
ried out  successfully  by  September. 
"Once  this  has  been  established,"  he 
said,  "America's  output  of  big  bomb- 
ing machines  can  proceed  to  Europe  by 
air,  and  so  save  the  shipping  that  is  so 
invaluable  for  other  purposes." 

As  a  companion  organization  to  the 
Fleet  Corporation,  the  new  chairman 
of  the  Aircraft  Production  Board,  Mr. 
Ryan,  has  proposed  to  Congress  an 
Aircraft  Corporation,  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  which  would  be  to  produce 
spruce,  tho  it  would  also  be  available 
for  general  aircraft  manufacture. 

The  Shipping  Board  continued  to 
report  satisfactory  progress:  the  Gov- 
ernment is  now  averaging  one  ship  a 
day,  with  an  aggregate  carrying  ca- 
pacity of  nearly  126,000  tons. 

General  Crowder,  whose  name  is  fa- 
miliar to  every  man  of  draft  age,  is- 
sued a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the 
work  or  fight  order  will  be  effective  on 
July  1.  The  statement  defined  non- 
essential occupations. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor 
at  its  annual  convention  reelected 
Samuel  Gompers  as  president.  One  fea- 
ture of  the  closing  day  was  the  voting 
down  of  a  resolution  calling  on  Eng- 
land to  establish  the  independence  of 
Ireland. 

As  this  issuegoes  to  press,  the  West- 
ern Union  Telegraph  Company  had  not 
acceded  to  the  request  of  the  President 


that  it  accept  the  decision  of  the  Na- 
tional War  Labor  Board.  As  a  counter- 
blow, the  Post  Office  Department  ar- 
rested messengers  who  were  carrying 
night  messages  and  telegrams  on  trains 
between  eastern  cities,  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  violating  the  Govern- 
ment's monopoly  of  letter  carriage. 


No  More 


Food  will  win  the 

,,,,         „         ,     .  war,  as  the  splen- 

Wheat  Speculation     ^.^     ^^^^^^^      ^.^_ 

played  by  the  Food  Administration 
everywhere  announce  to  us.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  event  in  the  food 
world  last  week  was  the  presidential 
order  which  in  effect  makes  the  Govern- 
ment a  hoarder  of  wheat  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war.  The  Independent  re- 
counted some  weeks  ago  the  intention 
of  the  Government  to  take  this  action, 
which  is  today  an  accomplished  fact. 

The  machinery  whereby  this  gigantic 
storing  up  of  this  essential  foodstuff 
will  be  accomplished  is  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration Grain  Corporation,  now  au- 
thorized to  increase  its  capital  from 
$50,000,000  to  $150,000,000  in  shares  of 
a  par  value  of  $100  each.  If  there  is  to 
be  any  speculation  hereafter  in  wheat, 
it  will  be  done  by  Uncle  Sam  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  people.  The  stock  in 
this  going  concern  will  be  owned  by  the 
Government  and  will  be  purchased  by 
the  Food  Administration  from  time  to 
time  in  order  to  maintain  the  present 
price  of  $2.20  a  bushel  plus  any  in- 
crease which  may  be  permitted.  It  is 
stated  in  reliably  informed  quarters 
that  the  situation  arising  from  the 
deadlock  in  Congress  over  the  price  of 
wheat  precipitated  the  action  of  the 
President. 

With  an  insistence  which  never  lets 
up,  the  Food  Administration  is  asking 
the  people  to  "go  slow  on  sugar."  Ice 
cream  and  soda  syrup  manufarturers, 
makers  of  grape  juice,  and  dealers  and 


consumers  selling  and  buying  sugar  are 
urged  to  cooperate.  Throe  pounds  per 
capita  per  month  is  the  present  limit — 
and  it  may  go  still  lower.  Sugar  is  an 
energy-giving  food — a  food  for  fighters 
— and  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
American  fighting  men,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  Allied  troops,  now  in  Europe 
must  have  sugar  to  beat  the  Huns. 

For  a  Uniform       ??«  establishment  of 
Eirht-Hour  Day     the     eigh  -hour     day 

*-  '      in  the  Edison  plants 

was  an  event  of  interest  last  week,  com- 
ing as  it  did  simultaneously  with  con- 
sideration by  the  National  War  Labor 
Board  of  demands  for  a  basic  eight- 
hour  day  from,  among  others,  some 
twenty  thousand  employees  of  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company  at  Schenectady. 
The  War  Department  has  already  estab- 
lished the  eight-hour  day  in  the  plants 
turning  out  ordnance.  This  does  not 
mean  necessarily  a  decrease  of  produc- 
tion, for  the  basic  eight-hour  day  per- 
mits overtime,  limiting  the  day  prac- 
tically to  the  shorter  limit  for  the 
purpose  of  reckoning  wages. 

Gradually  thru  the  instrumentality 
of  the  War  Labor  Board  there  is  com- 
ing about  a  uniformity  in  labor  policy 
thruout  the  United  States.  At  hearings 
held  in  Washington  last  week,  Messrs. 
Taft  and  Walsh,  the  joint  chairmen, 
ruled  that  inability  on  the  part  of  street 
railway  companies  to  pay  a  living  wage 
under  their  present  financial  arrange- 
ments is  not  a  reason  for  not  paying- 
such  a  wage.  This  ruling  supports  a  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  and  steps  will  now  be 
taken  by  Federal  authorities,  in  con- 
junction, possibly,  with  the  war  finance 
board  and  state  public  utility  commis- 
sions, to  raise  the  necessary  funds  for 
the  increased  wage  payments. 


Washington 
Discusses  Beer 


Beer  and  other  alco- 
holic drinks  still  con- 
tinue to  perplex  leg- 
islators and  administrators  in  Wash- 
ington. The  outstanding  pro-liquor 
argument  of  last  week  was  that  made 
by  Bainbridge  Colby  of  the  Shipping- 
Board,  who  issued  a  public  statement  to 
the  effect  that  prohibition  of  the  sale  of 
beer  would  reduce  the  output  of  Amer- 
ican shipyards  probably  twenty-five  per 
cent.  This  statement  had  the  quite  nat- 
ural effect  of  calling  forth  opinions 
from  Mr.  Colby's  colleagues  as  well  as 
of  officers  of  the  cabinet.  "There  would 
be  more  risk  in  war  time  prohibition 
than  in  conscription  of  labor,"  declared 
Chairman  Hurley  to  the  Senate  com- 
mittee a  few  days  later.  "War  time  pro- 
hibition would  disturb  the  public  mind," 
said  the  Postmaster  General.  "Liquor 
never  promoted  efficiency  anywhere," 
said  Secretary  Daniels,  author  of  the 
present  dry  and  quite  effective  nava! 
anti-liquor  regulation. 

"If  we  are  to  choose  between  beer 
and  German  victory,"  declared  the  act- 
ing chairman  of  the  committee,  "we 
will,  of  course,  choose  the  lesser  evil." 
The  amendment  proposed  by  Senator 
Jones  to  the  emergency  agricultural  bill 
offers  the  text  for  the  arguments  piv 
and  con  beer  or  no  beer  for  the  rest  of 
the  war. 


Peking 
Medical  College 


The  buildings  erected 
by  missionaries  and 
foreign  residents  are 
apt  to  look  "outlandish"  thru  a  failure 
to  adapt  them  to  their  environment.  If 
a  church  is  to  be  put  up  in  a  tropical 
island,  it  is  likely  to  have  a  steep  snow- 
shed  roof  and  stained  glass  windows. 
But  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  in 
planning  its  new  buildings  for  the 
Union  Medical  College  at  Peking,  has 
avoided  this  mistake  and  the  group  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  architect's  draw- 
ing printed  herewith  looks  quite  Chi- 
nese, while  at  the  same  time  it  provides 
the  laboratories,  hospital  wards,  service 
buildings  and  staff  residences  required 
"by  a  modem  medical  center.  The  comer 
stone  was  laid  last  September  by  the 
Minister  of  Education  of  the  Chinese 
Republic,  and  it  is  expected  the  college 
will  be  completed  by  September,  1919. 
In  the  meantime  a  school  has  been 
opened  to  give  a  pre-medical  course  in 
science  and  English. 

Besides  providing  for  first  class  med-' 
ical  colleges  at  Peking  and  Shanghai, 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  is  assisting 
Chinese  to  acquire  an  education  in  the 
United  States.  Last  year  they  brought 
fifty-seven  individuals  from  China  to 
America  for  that  purpose,  including 
twelve  Chinese  physicians,  seven  Chi- 
nese students,  three  Chinese  pharma- 
cists, three  Chinese  nurses,  and  thirty- 
one  medical  missionaries. 

Can  Fishes  The  question  of  the  hear- 
„  P  ing  of  fishes  has  been  dis- 
®^^'  cussed  by  scientists  from 
the  time  of  Aristotle  to  the  present,  and 
is  apt  to  come  up  for  debate  in  any 
fishing  party.  That  fishes  have  ears  was 
undeniable,  but  it  has  been  claimed  and 
supported  by  experiments  that  the  ears 
served  for  keeping  the  fish  in  equilib- 
rium, as  the  semicircular  canals  do  in 
man,  and  that  fishes  re.sponded  to  vibra- 
tions in  the  wattr  received  thru  the 
t)kin. 

This  old  question  has  been  put  to  a 
crucial  test  by  Professor  G.  H.  Parker 
of  Harvard  by  a  series  of  experiments 
on  the  common  catfish  in  which  he  elim- 
inated one  or  the  oth<  r  of  the  two  ave- 
nues of  sensation.  In  catfishes  in  which 
the  ears  had  been  destroyed,  the  skin 
was  found  .sensitive  to  the  dropping  of 
water,  to  water  currents,  to  a  slow 
vibrat^^ry  movf-ment  of  the  whole  body 
of  water,  to  the  impact  of  a  leadf-n  ball 
fm  the  slate  wall  of  the  aquarium,  but 
not  to  a  whistle  blown  in  the  air.  In 
catfishes  in  which  the  skin  had  been 
rendered  insensitive,  the  ear  was  stim- 
ulated by  a  slow  vibratory  movemf-nt  of 
the  whole  body  of  water,  by  the  impact 
of  the  leaden  ball,  and  by  a  whistle 
blown  in  the  air,  but  not  by  the  drop- 
ping of  wat'-r  nor  by  currents  of  water. 
To  tent  more  fully  the  effects  of  sounds, 
ratfi»hen  were  subjerted  to  the  tones 
from  a  telephone  contained   in   a  tight 


rubber  bag  and  submerged  in  the  water 
of  the  aquarium.  When  the  ears  were 
destroyed,  the  catfishes  responded  to  vi- 
brations 43  to  172  per  second  but  not 
to  vibrations  344  to  2752.  When  the 
skin  was  rendered  insensitive,  they  re- 
sponded to  vibrations  43  to  638  but  not 
to  vibrations  1376  to  2753.  The  range  of 
the  human  ear  is  mostly  between  40 
and  4000.  The  standard  A  of  the  violin 
is  435  vibrations  per  second.  Catfishes 
respond,  therefore,  to  a  range  of  low 
vibrations  less  freely  thru  the  skin, 
m.ore  freely  thru  the  ear.  Hence  they 
have  unquestionable  powers  of  hear- 
ing. 

Nature's         ^^  these   days  when  peo- 
,        .  .  pie  are  trying  to  draw  a 

Advertismg  (jj^iding  line  between  es- 
sential and  non-essential  expenditure, 
some  are  inclined  to  call  advertising 
wasteful  and  unwarranted.  To  them  we 
would  commend  the  biblical  injunction, 
"Consider  the  lilies."  Why  is  the  lily 
arrayed  in  a  splendor  exceeding  that  of 
Solomon?  Because  it  is  advertising  its 
Spring  Opening.  "Free  nectar  on 
draft  today"  it  announces  to  every 
bee  and  butterfly  and  hummingbird 
who  passes  by,  and  like  the  wily  ad- 
vertiser that  it  is,  it  says  nothing  about 
the  pollen  it  wants  shifted  from  stamen 
to  pistil  by  the  aid  of  those  who  enter 
its  attractive  portals. 

So  it  is  with  much,  we  do  not  know 
just  how  much,  of  the  beauty  that  de- 
lights us  in  the  vegetable  and  animal 
worlds.  It  is  not  that  futile  form  of 
art  which  our  decadent  and  dilettante 
esthetes  praise.  It  is  applied  art,  pur- 
posive, business-like.  It  accomplishes  its 
object  and  then  disappears.  The  wings 
of  the  butterfly,  the  varied  hues  and 
perfumes  of  the  flowers,  the  plumage 
and  the  song  of  birds,  all  such  are  but 
examples  of  nature's  art  in  advertis- 
ing. To  one  who  in  the  lOve  of  nature 
holds  communion  with  her  visible  forms 
a  forest  is  as  interesting  and  full  of 
meaning  as  the  billboards  on  Broadway. 


You  may  say  that  the  advertising 
poster  and  page  are  not  always  beauti- 
ful or  tasteful.  But  neither  always  is 
nature's  advertising- — to  our  taste.  The 
caw  of  the  crow  and  the  braying  of  the 
ass  are  not  musical,  but  they  are  effec- 
tive. The  parrot  displays  combinations 
of  color  that  would  startle  a  Bakst.  No 
woman  is  so  devoid  of  taste  as  to  dress 
as  certain  orchids  do.  But  the  parrot 
and  the  orchid  succeed  in  making  them- 
selves conspicuous  even  amid  the  fierce 
competition  of  the  tropical  forest. 

You  may  call  this  wasteful — and  so 
it  is  to  a  short  sight.  But  here  is  where 
nature,  so  economical  elsewhere,  is  most 
lavish.  The  bird  in  the  nest  wears  dowdy 
clothes  in  order  that  her  mate  who 
goes  out  in  society  may  be  dressed  as 
well  as  any  of  his  associates.  In  the 
design  of  a  tree  the  structural  strains 
are  figured  closely  to  secure  the  great- 
est possible  economy  of  material  con- 
sistent with  the  strength  necessary  for 
its  height,  its  burden  and  the  wind  pres- 
sure, but  when  it  comes  to  flowering, 
nature  is  no  longer  niggardly.  The  wast- 
ed petals  strew  the  ground  like  the  dis- 
carded dodgers  on  the  sidewalk,  and  if 
one  seed  in  ten  thousand  finds  a  lodg- 
ment, the  expenditure  is  worth  while. 
The  argus-eyed  tail  of  the  peacock,  the 
trailing  plumage  of  the  bird  of  para- 
dise, and  the  long,  sweeping  feathers  of 
the  lyre-bird,  are  hampering  to  move- 
ment and  expensive  to  keep  up.  They 
are  examples  of  what  Professor  Veblen 
calls  "competitive  expenditure."  But  it 
pays  to  advertize,  and  often  to  adver- 
tize with  extravagance  and  seeming 
recklessness.  The  fossil  beds  are  filled 
with  the  remains  of  species  which  went 
into  bankruptcy  because  they  failed  to 
advertize  or  advertized  unwisely.  A 
study  of  paleontology,  that  is,  of  the 
stone  records  of  success  and  failure  in 
the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms, 
from  the  beginning  of  time  would  be  a 
profitable  occupation  for  any  business 
man. 
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PERISCOPE  HO! 

The  Log  of  a  Q  M  2 


i*ilut  Ihumpfiuti 


A  PRIL  4 — Today  Congress  declared 

/\      state  of  war  existing"  between 

f—\  Geitnaiiy  and  the  United  States. 
jL  JL-  April  5 — President  Woodrow 
Wilson  issued  proclamation  calling  for 
volunteers  for  Army  and  Navy. 

April  (i— Biff  H.,  "K."  F.  and  I  came 
to  New  York  to  enlist  in  the  U.  S.  N. 
R.  F. — CI.  2  (foreign  service).  Recruits 
in  this  service  are  to  man  the  sub- 
chasers and  patrol  boats.  Biff  was  the 
only  one  to  pass  the  physical  exam.,  and 
after  being  rejected  I  went  back  to 
Virginia  on  the  afternoon  train. 

June  25 — Came  to  New  York  today 
to  have  operation  so  as  to  be  eligible 
for  service. 

June  27-July  3 — Recuperating  in  the 
hospital — operation  a   success. 

July  (5 — After  several  trips  backward 
and  forward  between  the  Navy  Yard 
and  Cortland  street  and  very  nearly 
losing  my  goat,  I  was  finally  accepted 
and  sworn  in. 

Week  ending  July  21 — This  has  been 
a  week  of  hectic  plans  and  wild  tele- 
grams. Called  by  Navy  Department 
Monday — Mother  wired  me  at  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  Roanoke  telling  me  to  return  to 
New  Y'ork  at  once.  Got  to  New  York, 
threw  up  my  job  en  route,  and  reported 
at  the  Naval  Militia  Armory.  I  was  in- 


oculated and  vaccinated  and  given  leave. 

July  24 — At  about  11  a.  m.  was  told 
to  report  at  12:30  ready  to  go  aboard 
ship.  I  have  been  assigned  as  quarter- 
master  second    class   on    the    U.    S.    S. 

" ,"  a  converted  yacht.  The  " " 

is  one  of  the  fleet  destined  for  scout 
patrol  duty  in  foreign  waters.  They  are 
painted  peculiarly  according  to  a  pro- 
tective scheme  the  French  term  "camou- 
flage" and  make  us  look  like  animated 
Easter  eggs. 

July  27 — Learned  today  that  we  are 
to  leave  tomorrow,  destination  un- 
known.   Tried    to    get    in    touch    with 

W at    the    club    and    failed.    Met 

Jerry  and  had  a  swim  with  him 

and  after  that  a  wonderful  dinner. 
Went  to  the  National  Democratic  Club 
with  Jerry  and  from  there  to  the  Ma- 
jestic Roof,  landing  at  the  ship  at  mid- 
night. 

July  28 — The  ship's  crew  purchased 
small  stores  in  the  morning  and  at  2 
p.  m.  we  got  under  way. 

Things  broke  rather  badly  for  us  on 

the  getaway.  The  U.  S.  S.  " "  went 

out  of  the  slip  first  and  bumped  us  in 
passing,  tearing  away  her  port  shrouds. 
First  battle  goes  to  the  " ." 

We  backed  out  in  good  shape  and 
then  started  down  the  river  with  Dune 


@  Enrique  MulUr 

"Three  days  the  sturm  rontinuvd  irilh   unuhnlrd  jury.  .1    imin  overboard  iroiild  .simply  be  out  of  lurk,  for  no  boat  lould  be  {uHNoAtNT* 
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@  Committee  on  Public  Information,  from  Intermitional  Film 

Here    is   the   German   crew    on   the   deck   of   their   submarine,    the   first   prize    of    an    American    vessel    manned    by    our    Reserves 


at  the  helm.   Due  to  an  error  in 

the  rudder  indicator  and  bad  river  cur- 
rents we  scraped  the  Fifty-seventh 
street  pier  and  headed  straight  for  the 
Fifty-sixth  street  dock. 

It  looked  as  tho  our  gay  young  trip 
to  Europe  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy  would  end  right  there,  but 
all  we  did  was  to  split  a  pile  in  two. 
When  our  gallant  but  unwieldy  craft 
slid  back  off  the  pile,  the  stern  crashed 
into  the  Fifty-seventh  street  dock  and 
smashed  the  taffrail. 

We  kept  on  our  way  down  the  river 
and  out  in  the  bay  to  take  a  trip  out- 
side Montauk  Point.  That  sail  was  as 
fine  a  one  as  I've  ever  had.  The  sunset 
was  wonderful  and  the  moonlight  better. 

The  deck  force  is  composed  almost 
entirely  of  university  undergraduates 
and  among  the  colleges  and  fraternities 
represented  on  board  are  Lehigh,  Am- 
herst, Union,  Cornell,  Missouri,  Brown, 
Lafayette,  Yale,  Harvard,  N.  Y.  U., 
and  D.  K.  E.,  Psi  U.,  Alpha  Delta  Phi, 
Phi  Delta  Theta,  Zeta  Psi. 

The  engine  room  force  is  a  motley 
crowd.  What  most  of  them  lack  in  real 
toughness  they  try  to  make  up  in  con- 
versation. I  am  quartered  with  them 
amidships  and  will  probably  have  trou- 
ble avoiding  the  same.  The  really  tough 
ones,  however,  are  by  far  the  less  ob- 
jectionable, as  is  usually  the  case.  This 
bunch  is  termed  the  "Black  Gang"  and 
they  look  the  part. 

The  officers  seem  to  be  a  fine  crowd. 
Skipper  has  been  laboring  under  terri- 
ble conditions,  as  the  craft  is  not  adapt- 
able to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  be- 
ing equipt  and  is  in  poor  condition. 
Thru  all  the  disagreeablenesH  hf;  has 
been    infinitely  patient  and   chf-erful. 

The  executive  officer  is  a  prince  and 
a  real  diplomatist.  He  gets  things  done 
well  and  quickly  with  very  little  fuss. 
The  other  officers  arc  efficient,  famest 
men  who  know  their  job  and  command 
respect. 

Of  course  th';  reserve  brings  all  kinds 
ami  conditionH  in  on  the  variouH  jobs. 
I,  for  inntanfe,  am  a  rotUm  Q.  M.  and 
the  f>oatHwain's  mat*-  looks  and  art.H 
more  like  a  ribbon-counter  »al<y»man.  If 
he'a  been  having  anything  to  do  with 
nailing  ships,  he'H  be«n  leading  a  dou- 
h]p  Viff. 


July  29 — Dropt  anchor  in  a  Long 
Island  Sound  port  about  9  a.  m.  On  the 
trip  up  I  was  initiated  to  the  job  of 
helmsman  and  nearly  put  the  ship  on 
the  rocks.  It  answers  its  helm  poorly 
and  has  a  sluggish  compass,  so  is  hard 
to  manage. 

July  30 — A  bunch  of  us  went  ashore 
on  liberty  and  were  going  to  a  dance  at 
the  hotel,  but  lost  out.  We  understood 
we  were  to  be  there  three  weeks,  but 

Mr.  rounded  us  up  and  informed 

us  that  we  were  to  proceed  to  a  Rhode 
Island  port  the  next  day. 

August  1 — Got  under  way  at  4  a.  m. 
and  proceeded  without  mishap  to  our 
anchorage  off . 

August  3 — Went  ashore  tonight  and 
had  dinner  with  the  two  Lansing  thugs 

at  the  M Club.  After  dinner  Sandy 

and  I  went  down  to  the  beach. 

The  motor  boat  was  suffering  from 
engine  troubles,  so  I  didn't  get  back  to 


the  ship  until  2  a.  m.  and  then  had  to 
take  the  4  to  8  a.  m.  watch. 

August  4 — Under  way  at  2  p.  m.  to 
an  unknown  destination. 

August  5 — Getting  much  colder.  Yes- 
terday's papers  recounted  over  one 
hundred  deaths  from  extreme  heat  in 
New  York,  and  on  the  bridge  I  wore 
my  sheepskin  coat.  The  weather  is 
steadily  becoming  rougher  and  I  antici- 
pate  a   squally   period   inside  and  out. 

August  6 — Now  I  know  what  real 
fog  banks  are.  This  morning  when  I 
got  up  at  3:30  to  take  the  "four  by" 
we  could  see  no  further  than  about 
fifty  feet  and  were  in  a  driving  rain. 

K sighted    a    German    submarine 

that  turned  out  to  be  a  whale. 

August  9 — Today  has  been  one  of  the 
most  perfect  days  I  have  ever  seen  on 
the  water.  The  sky  was  without  a  cloud 
all  day  and  the  water  was  sapphire  blue. 

There  were      [Continued  on  page  32 


(i-i  I;    Mulli^r,  Jr. 

"Coaled   nhip    lodny.    Ah    half    the    crew    are    on    I'aris    leave    we    had    to    shire    some" 
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EXIT  THE  DOLLAR-A-YEAR  MAN 


NOT  at  all 
daunted  by 
thf  labor  of  preparin}>:  a  rev- 
enue bill,  the  House  Commit- 
tfc  on  Ways  and  Means  is  undertak- 
ing to  collei't  information  about  that 
well-known  Washinijton  wartime  insti- 
tution, the  dollar-a-yoar  man.  This  is 
not  the  first  time  that  the  dollar-a-yoar 
man  has  been  made  the  object  of  inves- 
tijjation.  Earlier  in  the  war  he  was  un- 
stintedly praised;  later  he  was  as  whole- 
heartedly damned;  now  he  is  accepted 
as  a  fact  which  requires  consideration 


STAFF  CORRESPONDENCE  FROM  WASHINGTON 


chot  and  others  an  insig'nificant  sum 
was  hit  upon.  For  years  the  Depart- 
ment of  Ajirriculture  has  had  on  its 
payroll  a  number  of  consulting  scien- 
tists to  whom  the  department  has  re- 
ferred technical  questions  for  advice 
and  settlement.  Other  departments  of 
the  Government  made  use  of  this  sys- 
tem also.  In  fact,  the  dollai--a-year 
scheme  was  so  common  before  the  war 
that  the  public  was  not  interested  in  its 
existence.  With  the  changed  conditions 


and  constructive  development.  Secretary     after  the  war,  and  with  the  great  neces- 
of  the  Treasury  McAdoo  and  other  cab-    sity  for  securing  help  from  every  quar- 


inet  members  have  been  requested  to 
assist  in  furnishing  the  physical  back- 
ground of  truth,  so  to  speak,  upon 
which  the  case  of  the  dollar-a-year  man 
is  to  be  decided. 

From  a  strictly  neutral  point  of  view 
a  dollar-a-year  man  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  who  is  serving  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  annual  salary  of  one 
dollar,  and  who,  furthermore,  is  so  sei-v- 
ing  because  his  private  purse  and  pa- 
triotism are  sufficient  to  permit  him. 
From  the  extreme  dollar-a-year  point 
of  view,  such  a  public  servant  is  "sac- 
rificing" his  time  in  the  nation's  busi- 
ness. From  the  muckraker's  point  of 
view,   the   dollar-a-year   man    is   a   big 


ter  and  every  walk  of  life,  the  system 
expantied  to  its  present  size.  Now,  ap- 
parently, it  is  about  to  contract. 

1  asked  an  old-time  Government  em- 
ployee what  he  thought  about  the  dol- 
lar-a-year man.  This  employee  is  a  col- 
lege man,  an  expert  economist,  and  has 
served  the  Government  in  many  re- 
sponsible capacities,  always  on  the  reg- 
ular salary  basis,  which  means  any- 
thing from  two  thousand  dollars  up  to 
thirty-five  hundred  or  four  thousand. 
He  said: 

"It's  a  question  that  goes  to  the  heart 
of  the  whole  big  question  of  service  to 
the  public.  We  here  in  Washington 
know   perfectly  well   that  the   Govern- 


business  spy  who  has  wormed  his  way    ment  pays  well  for  clerical  service  and 


into  the  Government  in  order  to  benefit 
himself  and  those  who  pay  his  more 
than  a  dollar-a-year  salary.  What  Con- 
gress is  now  trying  to  sum  up  is  the 
case  for  and  against  the  dollar-a-year 
man  with  a  view  to  determining  wheth- 
er he  is  useful  or  useless,  a  parasite  or 
an  asset. 


poorly  for  many  kinds  of  professional 
service.  I  could  give  you  a  hundred  in- 
stances of  fine  men,  trained  in  the  Gov- 
ernment and  valuable  to  the  Govern- 
ment, who  have  been  lured  away  by 
private  concerns  by  higher  salaries.  I 
could  also  give  you  a  score  of  instances 
of  men  who  have  had  offers  but  who 
Historically,    the    dollar-a-year    man    have  refused  them  because  of  their  sin- 


dates  back  to  well  before  the  war.  It  is 
probably  not  generally  known  that  Gif- 
ford  Pinchot  was  a  dollar-a-year  man 
when,  as  a  member  of  the  Roosevelt 
tennis  cabinet,  he  was  chief  forester. 
Mr.  Pinchot  was  and  is  wealthy  and 
his  passion  was  and  is  public  service. 
Because  of  the  existence  of  a  certain 
United  States  statute  which  prohibits 
Uncle  Sam  from  receiving  service  free 
gratis,   the   device  of  paying  Mr.   Pin- 


cere  desire  to  serve  Uncle  Sam  so  long- 
as  they  were  making  enough  money  to 
scratch  along  on.  Of  course  every 
American  wants  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  be  the  employer  ideal — to 
set  such  high  standards  of  wages,  hours, 
promotion,  and  so  on  that  it  can  com- 
mand the  best  talent  in  the  country  and 
not  at  the  same  time  require  personal 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  its  servants. 
Some  kind  of  compromise  between  the 


often  excessive,  com- 
petitive salaries  paid 
by  private  corporations  and  the  dollar- 
a-year  salary,  which  is  really  no  salary 
at  all,  must  be  found  and  adopted. 

"As  regards  the  dollar-a-year  man: 
He  is,  I  suppose,  a  necessity  of  the  war, 
and  I  hope  I  will  not  be  misunderstood 
when  I  say  that  in  the  last  analysis  he 
is  a  demoralizing  influence.  Not  that  he 
is  a  corrupting  influence,  for  most  of 
the  dollar-a-year  men  I  know  are  hon- 
est and  sincere.  But  the  basic  principle 
is  wrong.  If  the  Government — which  is 
the  people — needs  a  certain  service,  it 
should,  in  the  long  run,  pay  for  it. 
Something  for  nothing  never  succeeded 
either  in  business  or  in  politics.  Very 
likely  it  is  true  that  the  Government 
can  not  pay  as  high  salaries  as  the  pri- 
vate corporations.  The  Government  is 
not  operating  for  private  profit.  But  it 
is  perfectly  possible  for  the  Government 
to  assess  roughly  the  value  of  a  service 
and  to  pay  for  it  in  money.  I  say  as- 
sess roughly.  Who  could  assess  accur- 
ately the  value  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  its  President?  The 
money  which  Woodrow  Wilson  receives 
for  his  services  is  clearly  but  a  small 
fraction  of  his  real  worth  in  the  cause 
of  democracy." 

Concerning  the  doings  and  sayings 
of  the  dollar-a-year  man  in  the  service 
of  his  country  during  the  last  year  or 
so  there  is  much  that  is  amusing  and  at 
the  same  time  significant.  For  example, 
a  certain  well-known  university  pro- 
fessor was  appointed  to  an  important 
post  in  the  War  Department,  and  the 
newspapers,  eager  to  expose  patriotism, 
announced  for  him  that  he  had  sacri- 
ficed his  salary  from  the  college  for  the 
nominal  dollar  from  the  Government. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  was  that  his  col- 
lege was  paying  him  his  full  salary  as 
a  patriotic  contribution,  and  that  the 
Government  was  paying  him  a  couple 
of  thousand  or  so  a  year,  thus  giving 
him  a  total  income  far  larger  than  any- 
thing he  had  ever  made.  No  one  was 
more  disturbed  at  the  inaccurate  pub- 
licity than  the     [Continued  on  page  SI 


@  Vndnricooi  4  VnilertBOOil  I'rtat  lllutlraliitu  ''<"•'  l'l>omi»on 

Four  wartime  leaders  who  u'ork  for  Uncle  Sam  at  a  dollar  a  year :   lirni<ird  liaruch,  Samuel  (iomptrit,  W»nrv  DandaonuHd  Henrif  b'ord 
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NEWS -PICTORIAL 


ALL  IN  THE  DAY'S  WORK 


,      ©  Kadtl  &  Herbert 

FRANCE  HU-SUKS  THE  DOUGHBOY 

Whether  he  is  persuading  a  peasant  woman 
to  knit  him  some  socks  or  receiving  the  Croix 
de  Guerre  from  a  French  general  the  Ameri- 
can soldier  niai/  be  expected  to  nee  it  thru 
with     characteristic     vigor     and   good     humor 


(tf  Committee  f/n  fuolu:  Information, 
from  Weitern  Nevitpaper  VrtUm 

HUSTT.ING  THINGS 
ALONG 

Moving  day  for  a  field 
hattalion  entraining  for 
Ike  front  in  a  good  test  of 
the  pep  that  American 
troopt  are  famous  for. 
The  supplies  here  are  to 
he  unloatled  from  the 
wagons  into  flat  cars  and 
the  men  themselves 
packed  into  the  emptii 
freights  at  the  rear  of  th<- 
long  train.  In  the  photo 
graph  at  the  right  some 
imericun  soldiers  billeted 
in  a  small  French  village 
near  the  front  are  dtiing 
minor  transportation 
service  v>hile  an  enthu 
sinstic  audience  of  French 
youngsters  cheers  them 
'tn,  and  undoubtedly  begs 
for  a  ride.  They  say  that 
'ifigs  and  chiUlren  never 
fail  to  adopt  the  dfmghboy 
sponttmeftusly  at  a  friend 


;«-^.^^»-flc^g«->ac-^i«.>g<-gc>;,-j»^«~g,>?,--g«.>?«.g._^,^wr.-j'i->i.^»^^r 
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L 


auiiam,  serriim  (JlOTTINCl  USIOI)  TO  LIFE  IN  THE  TREN(^HKS 

The  enemy  is  just  across  the  way,  hut  hombardment  and  itnmineiit  attack  seem  not  to  worry  these  poilus.  One  is  eren  snatching  a  n«i|» 


The  Tnd^pstrJ^rxt      N   EWS" PICTO  RIAL    Hat-p,3f-'s  n^<:kl^ 


AVANTI   SAVOIA! 


Central  A'etca  U  esten:  Stu-'pnper  Union 

ITALY'S  FIGHTING  STRENGTH 
Big  cannon  like  thin  one  which  is  being  pointed  on  the 
probable  path  of  enemy  advance  v:ere  one  of  the  chief 
factors  in  slowing  up  Austria's  recently  attempted  drive. 
The  rope  vcound  around  the  fore-pout  of  the  gun  is  used 
to  haul  it  into  poifition  over  difficult  ground.  The  avia- 
tors on  the  right  are  picked  men  of  Italy's  air  service. 
They  are  frankly  superstitiffus,  tho,  about  the 
bfltigerent      r/ood      luck      insignia      on      their      planes 


It'Uvin  OfftrUil,  l;<fpyTiuht  W  r.ttr.rn  Sf.vpnpitr  In  ion 


\\  OUTI'OST  ON  THK  I'lAVK 


tn  the  battle  thru  this  valley  the  .Xustrum  army  lost  approximate! n  a  quarter  of  a  million  men  and  big  stores  of  supplies  and  guns 


AN  ANTIDOTE  FOR  PRUSSIAN  POISON 


CASTOR  oil,  because  it  continues 
to  lubricate  even  when  the  bear- 
in{>:s  are  red  hot,  is  the  oil  par 
excellence  for  airplanes.  And 
since  we  were  going  to  build  some  thou- 
sands of  planes  for  use  against  Ger- 
many the  Government  determined  to 
augment  the  supply  of  castor  oil.  Ac- 
cordingly the  farmers  in  a  certain  part 
of  Texas  where  it  was  known  that  the 
plants  from  whose  seeds  the  oil  comes 
would  thrive,  were  induced  to  put  in 
some  85,000  acres. 

Along  about  the  time  the  first  suc- 
cessful Liberty  motors  were  almost 
ready  for  shipment,  Government  agents 
were  sent  to  arrange  to  take  over  the 
harvest  of  castor  seeds.  Whereupon  it 
was  discovered  that  the  crop  was  short. 
In  fact,  acres  and  acres  which  had 
borne  a  heavy  growth  of  castor  plants 
were  now  covered  with  corn  or  rye.  A 
large  number  of  the  farmers  who  had 
planted  for  castor  seeds  in  response 
to  the  Government  inducement,  had 
plowed  the  land  under  and  substituted 
a  more  familiar  crop.  It  seems  they  had 
heard  that  castor  plants  would  exhaust 
the  soil  so  that  it  could  never  produce 
anything  else. 

Agents  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
immediately  set  tp  work  to  trace  the 
source  of  the  farmers'  misinformation. 
It  was  too  late,  however,  to  repair  the 
damage.  The  object  of  the  Gei-man  gen- 
eral staff — to  hamper  the  American 
aviation  service  by  restricting  the  sup- 
ply of  castor  oil — had  been  accom- 
plished. A  future  military  advantage 
on  a  battlefront  four  thousand  miles 
away  had  been  gained  by  a  lie  deftly 
planted  among  some  Texas  farmers. 

NEAR  the  other  end  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  in  a  town  which  had  over- 
subscribed its  Liberty  Loan,  Red  Cross, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  K.  of  C.  quotas,  there 
was  suddenly  perceptible  a  cessation  of 
recruiting.  Young  men  just  under  the 
draft  age  were  not  coming  forward  as 
rapidly  as  was  desired  to  make  up  the 
complements  of  special  arms  of  the 
service  outside  the  national  army;  and 
men  of  draft  age  were  beginning  to 
evince  an  almost  desperate  desire  for 
deferred  classification.  At  no  public 
meeting  and  in  no  newspaper  item  was 
there  any  hint  as  to  the  cause.  Govern- 
ment agents  circulating  among  the  pop- 
ulation, however,  quickly  found  it  out. 
They  discovered  that  a  widespread  dis- 
trust of  the  Government  existed,  and 
that  the  town  was  electric  with  rumors 
of  disaster — transports  loaded  with  our 
men  had  been  sunk,  and  troops  in  train- 
ing were  dying  like  flies  from  disease, 
starvation,  and  harsh  military  disci- 
pline. The  living  sources  of  some  of 
these  rumors  were  found  and  stopped 
up;  but  weeks  elapsed  before  the  town 
was  restored  to  a  normal  state  of  mind. 

Interning  or  even  shooting  the  agents 
of  the  German  general  staff  whose  mis- 
sion it  is  to  invent  and  disseminate  lies 
has  not  sufficed  as  a  remedy.  The  lie 
that  was  started  in  that  middle  western 
town,  for  example,  continued  to  have  its 
effect  long  after  its  author  was  caught 
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and  imprisoned.  For  a  tale,  once  given 
currency,  continues  to  circulate.  The 
first  unwitting  tool  of  the  German  prop- 
agandist may  repeat  a  rumor  perhaps 
to  only  half  a  dozen  persons;  but  each 
of  them  has  his  or  her  little  circle  to 
whom  the  startling  news  is  imparted, 
usually  with  embellishments;  and  it 
takes  only  a  few  links  of  the  endless 
chain  to  encompass  a  thousand  news- 
hungry  people,  each  of  whom  becomes 
in  turn  a  talebearer  to  countless  other 
thousands.  It  is  conceivable  that  a 
startling  rumor  begun  at,  for  example, 
Centralia,  Illinois,  might  reach  the  ears 
of  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
United  States  within  a  month,  having 
traveled  only  by  word  of  mouth. 

THE  loyalty  or  morale  of  America, not- 
withstanding the  hysteria  of  a  few 
well-meaning  but  misguided  patriots,  is 
practically  100  per  cent.  The  persons  in 
this  country  who  would  wittingly  aid 
the  Prussian  cause  constitute  a  mere 
handful  as  compared  with  the  rest  of 
the  population.  But  even  a  "handful" 
out  of  one  hundred  and  ten  million  peo- 
ple must  number  many  thousands;  and 
it  is  doubtless  true  that  new  agents  of 
the  German  Government  are  continually 
contriving  under  various  guises  to  enter 
the  United  States.  To  circumvent  the 
spies  and  dynamiters  among  them  we 
have  only  to  increase  and  perfect  our 
means  of  detection  and  capture.  But  for 
the  propagandist,  as  distinct  from  the 
spy  or  the  plotter,  force  is  not  enough. 
Catch  him,  imprison  him,  even  shoot 
him — but  the  lie  that  he  dropt  into  ig- 
norant ears  goes  on  after  him,  goes  on 
and  on  and  on,  perverting  the  intelli- 
gence of  thousands  of  Americans  to  the 
purposes  of  the  German  general  staff. 

Answer  it!  That  is  the  only  real  rem- 
edy. Every  German  lie,  every  nasty 
rumor,  must  be  smothered  with  the 
truth,  which  must  be  spread  broadcast 
over  and  over  again  on  every  possible 
occasion  so  that  nobody  is  left  in  ignor- 
ance and  doubt  and  fear. 

The  only  effective  weapon  against 
propaganda  is — propaganda !  Indeed, 
this  is  the  very  essence  of  the  present 
war;  for  it  is  a  war  of  opposing  ideas 
— democracy  versus  autocracy — and  the 
chief  field  of  battle  is,  or  will  finally 
prove  to  be,  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
on  both  sides.  Germany  recognized  this 
fifty  years  ago.  That  is  why  German 
propaganda  for  half  a  century  has  been 
assiduously  sown  not  only  in  the  minds 
of  the  German  people  but  in  the  minds 
of  people  everywhere.  That  is  why  the 
German  general  staff  spares  no  fewer 
pains  in  spreading  the  Prussian  poison 
than  in  operating  the  Prussian  war 
machine. 

America  must  parry  each  thrust  of 
the  German  lie  with  the  tempered  blade 
of  truth.  And  the  instrument  of  truth 
— the  only  agency  by  which  the  truth 
can  be  quickly  and  widely  dissemi- 
nated— is  the  press.  Which  brings  one 
to  consideration  of  the  fact,  somewhat 
discouraging  but  not  yet  disheartening, 


that  our  Government  is,  in  this  par- 
ticular at  least,  neglecting  to  develoj) 
and  employ  to  the  fullest  possible  ex- 
tent one  very  potent  tool  of  victory. 

The  attitude  of  the  Government  to- 
ward the  press  has  presented  a  curious 
and  perplexing  spectacle  of  inconsis- 
tency. That  the  power  of  propaganda 
was  recognized  when  we  entered  the  war 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
very  first  steps  taken  by  the  Adminis- 
tration was  the  establishment  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Information.  This 
committee  was  and  is  frankly  the  Gov- 
ernment's press  agency,  a  bureau  for 
the  preparation  and  the  distribution  of 
news  and  argument  as  to  both  policies 
and  events  thru  every  possible  channel 
of  publicity. 

The  principal  channel  of  publicity, 
almost  ever  since  Gutenberg  perfected 
a  machine  that  would  print,  has  been 
the  newspaper  and  periodical  press.  It 
is  the  only  agency  by  which  the  whole 
country  can  receive  identical  intelligence 
quickly  and  simultaneously.  Its  coopera- 
tion of  course  was  sought  at  once;  and 
it  goes  without  saying  that  without  its 
cooperation  America  could  not  fight  this 
war.  If  it  were  not  for  the  press  a  large 
part  of  America  would  not  know  there 
was  a  war. 

The  truth  as  to  Germany's  sinister 
purposes  was  gradually  hammered  into 
the  public  consciousness  by  the  press. 
Public  realization  of  the  necessity  for 
the  draft  as  opposed  to  the  haphazard 
volunteer  system  was  brought  about  by 
the  press;  enlistment  of  the  navy's  per- 
sonnel. Liberty  Loans  and  Red  Cross 
drives  have  all  been  "put  over"  by  the 
press.  And  only  the  press  can  effectively 
combat  German  propaganda. 

Consider,  then,  the  wisdom  of  a  gov- 
ernmental policy  which  on  the  one  hand 
recognizes  the  power  of  propaganda  by 
establishing  an  agency  for  it  and  on 
the  other  permits  the  passing  of  a  law 
the  chief  effect  of  which  will  be  to  de- 
stroy the  principal  means  of  both  com- 
bating and  conducting  propaganda. 

IN  short.  Congress  has  enacted  a 
measure,  called  the  postal  zone  rate 
law,  which  will  add  to  the  already  heavy 
cost  of  distributing  periodicals  a  charge 
of  from  fifty  to  nine  hundred  per  cent 
— a  law  that  will  inevitably  restrict  and 
curtail  the  usefulness  of  the  periodical 
press,  whose  authoritative  monthlies 
and  weeklies  of  nation-wide  circulation 
play  so  large  a  part  in  forming  public 
opinion.  That  this  legislation  puts  an 
unfair  tax  upon  the  publishing  busi- 
ness, that  the  curtailment  of  magazine 
circulation  would  take  away  from  mil- 
lions of  Americans  one  of  their  prin- 
cipal means  of  education  and  amuse- 
ment, is  not  the  question.  The  point  is 
that  the  periodical  press  is — and  could 
be  made  much  more  so — a  powerful  in- 
strument of  victory  in  the  war  against 
Prussianism. 

That  Congress  should  be  in  a  such  a 
state  of  mind  as  to  think  of  enacting 
this  law  at  the  present  time  is  largely 
the  fault  of  magazine  publishers  them 
selves,  who  have     [(''o«^iM«tlci  t>«  pagi*  SI 


A 

LIGHTHOUSE 

TO  GUIDE 

SOLDIERS 

BY   WALTER   A.    DYER 


A  perfect  sweater  in  an  hour  is  his  record 

THOUSANDS  of  miles 
away  from  Amiens 
and  Verdun,  on  the 
other  side  of  a  great 
ocean,  we  study  a  war  map, 
and  with  varying  feelings 
of  apprehension  and  hope 
we  watch  the  shifting  of 
the  battle  line.  That  line 
represents  for  us  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  tide  of  war 
— the  War  for  Democracy. 
It  also  means  miles  of 
trenches,  thousands  of  can- 
non, millions  of  men.  It  is 
difficult  for  us  to  visualize 
the  single  soldier,  the  sen- 
tient human  being  who 
holds  his  infinitesimal  place 
in  this  great  frontier  of  lib- 
erty, fearing,  suffering,  per- 


J/i'ss  Holt  teaching  the  men   to  play  checkers  on   a   "blind"   board 


haps  dying.  When  our  own  boys  begin 
to  come  home,  maimed  and  broken,  we 
shall  understand.  But  up  to  this  time, 
who  of  us  that  has  not  been  there  has 
been  able  to  put  himself  in  the  place 
of  the  individual  Tommy  or  poilu,  to 
think  as  he  thinks  and  feel  as  he  feels, 
to  suffer  with  him,  and  to  look  out  upon 
the  future  thru  his  eyes?  Eyes,  did  I 
say?  Sometimes  there  are  no  eyes. 

Try  to  picture  a  French  peasant  or 
clerk,  mechanic  or  shopkeeper,  a  young 
man  full  of  hope  and  ambition,  be- 
trothed to  a  village  maid,  with  all  of 
life  glowing  bright  before  him.  The 
Hun  breaks  loose;  the  War  has  come. 
He  kisses  his  sweetheart  goodby  and 
goes  forth  to  face  the  danger,  to  stand 
long  hours  of  vigil  in  the  trench  mud, 
to  bend  his  back  to  the  spade — heart- 
breaking work  for  the  saving  of  France. 

There  comes  a  day  when  a  shrapnel 
shell   bursts   above    his   head   and    the 


/''or  confld«noe  in  the  u»e  of  their  mutclcn 


world  goes  black.  He  is  borne  to  a 
hospital,  and  when  at  last  conscious- 
ness returns — pitiless  consciousness ! — 
he  learns  that  his  eyes  are  gone,  and 
perhaps  an  arm  as  well.  The  glory  of 
combat  is  over  for  him.  Gone,  too,  are 
all  his  life's  hopes.  He  is  a  helpless, 
worthless  wretch.  Independence  is 
henceforth  impossible  for  him;  he  must 
not  hold  his  fiancee  to  vows  granted  to 
a  whole  man;  life  holds  nothing  for 
him.  Suicide  is  too  often  his  refuge. 

In  Paris,  at  14  rue  Daru,  there  is  a 
typical  French  mansion  of  three  stories 
including  the  mansard  roof,  in  which 
there  dwells  a  company  of  these  French 
soldiers  blinded  in  battle — les  aveugles 
de  la  guerre — who  are  laboriously,  pa- 
tiently and  cheerfully  learning  to  live 
without  eyes.  Already  there  have  gone 
forth  from  its  walls  hundreds  of  men 
with  hope  reborn  within  them  and  with 
hands  trained  to  earn  a  livelihood  with- 
out the  assistance  of  eyes.  What  the 
Hun  has  stolen  from  them  the  house  on 
the  rue  Daru,  so  far  as  is  humanly  pos- 
sible, has  given  back.  And  all  because 
an  American  woman  was  vouchsafed 
her  vision. 

I^ast  winter  la  Gardienne,  as  she  is 
affectionately  known  among  her  pupils, 
wrote  a  letter  home  which  gave  a  vivid 
glimpse  of  the  life  at  14  rue  Daru.  It 
told  of  the  entertainment  which  the 
blind  soldiers  got  up  on  Christmas  Eve 
in  honor  of  their  patrons,  and  it  over- 
flows with  the  spirit  of  their  gratitude 
and  their  rekindled  hope. 

The  blind  men  refitted  an  old  stage 
in  the  hirttoric  music  room  on  the  top 
floor  and  trimmed  a  Chri.stmas  tree. 
I'rogramH  of  the  entertainmr-nt  were 
printed  by  the  blinrl  men  on  their  own 


One    of    ten    noto    employed    in    potteries 

press  in  ordinary  type  and 
ink  and  also  in  Braille,  the 
raised  lettering  of  the  blind. 
A  young  soldier,  his  sight- 
less eyes  bound,  wearing  his 
hard-earned  decorations — 
the  Medaille  Militaire  and 
the  Croix  de  Guerre — came 
forward  and  sang  a  ballad 
in  a  sweet  tenor  voice — "Si 
j'ai  pleure  pour  vous." 
Then  a  blind  Samson,  who 
had  already  gone  forth  to 
earn  his  living  as  a  stenog- 
rapher, sang  with  great 
earnestness  the  Christmas 
hymn,  "Long  lay  the  world 
in  sin  and  darkness  pining," 
and  there  was  no  doubt  that 
he  felt  to  the  uttermost  the 
meaning  of  the  words.  An- 
other played  the  violin.  There  followed 
a  riotous  debate  on  "la  femme"  by  two 
irrepressible  blind  conferenciers,  and 
more   singing   and  vaudeville. 

Many  readers  are  familiar  with  the 
name  of  Misr  Winifred  Holt  and  with 
the  work  of  her  Lighthouse  at  111  East 
Fifty-ninth  street.  New  York.  This 
woman  had  already  found  her  work 
and  when  the  great  call  came  she  was 
ready.  Miss  Holt  was  an  authoress  and 
sculptress  of  distinction  who  gave  up 
a  brilliant  career  for  one  even  more 
honorable.  Some  years  ago,  while  in 
Italy  with  her  sister.  Miss  Edith  Holt, 
now  Mrs.  Bloodgood  Baltimore,  she  be- 
came interested  in  the  discovery  that 
the  Italian  Government  had  arranged 
"blind  seats"  at  the  opera,  at  concerts, 
and  at  some  plays.  Upon  their  return 
home  the  sisters  endeavored  to  per- 
suade American  managers  to  provide 
similar  facilities     [Continued  on  j.age  38 


IHh  new  vocation—  diotophone  stcnoi/raphi/ 
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CONSIDER  THE  DOOR  KNOB 

BY  HAROLD  DONALDSON  EBERLEIN  AND  ABBOT  McCLURE 


HARDWARE  for  the  house  is  a  mat- 
ter of  far  more  importauce  than  the 
majority  of  people  usually  attach  to 
it.  For  the  most  part  they  are  content  to 
take  what  chance  gives  them,  and  let  it  go 
at  that.  This  customary  apathy  is  unfor- 
tunate, for  it  is  conscientious  attention  to 
small  details  that  goes  a  long  way  toward 
giving  a  house  a  very  real  cachet  of  dis- 
tinction that  makes  itself  felt  whether  peo- 
ple pause  to  analyse  the  cause  or  not. 

House  hardware — it  might  be  termed, 
not  inaptly,  the  "jewelry  of  the  house" — 
we  may  divide,  for  the  sake  of  system  and 
convenience,  into  interior  and  exterior  hard- 
ware, with  the  further  subdivisions  of  the 
features  concerned — doors,  cupboards  and 
windows  for  interior  application  ;  doors  and 
shutters  for  exterior.  Lighting  fixtures  of 
every  kind  have  been  omitted  purposely,  as 
they  constitute  a  subject  by  themselves, 
too  extensive  for  discussion  with  such  items 
as  hinges,  locks  and  knobs.  For  the  same 
reason  such  features  as  ornamental  grilles 
and  metal  stair  rails  are  also  omitted. 

A  sense  of  fitness  and  consistency  dic- 
tates that  a  piece  of  household  hardware, 
whatever  it  may  be,  shall  be  chosen,  first, 
with  reference  to  the  character  of  the  door 
or  shutter  or  cupboard  to  which  it  is  to  be 
attached.  To  put  it  more  concretely,  this 
means  that  the  suitability  of  an  individual 
piece  of  hardware  must  be  gaged  with  con- 
sideration for  the  following  features  of  its 
background — the  material  of  which  the 
background  is  made ;  the  color  and  quality 
of  the  surface  presented ;  the  size  of  the 
object;  and,  finally,  the  scale  of  such  de- 
tails as  panelling,   moldings,   and   the  like. 


Only   an   inexpensive   brass    lock,   engraved 
with     an     arabesque     design     of     foliage 


The    hardware    on     this    door    ia    propor- 
tioned    to     harmonize     with     the     panels 
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Both  are  ten  cent  iron  hinges — one  looks  it 

which  enter  into  the  composition  of  which 
the  hardware  becomes  a  part.  A  large  and 
bulky  lock,  or  overly  large  and  heavy 
hinges,  affixed  to  a  small  door  would  look 
grotesquely  out  of  place  and  ridiculous ; 
likewise,  locks  and  hinges  of  bold  contour 
and  ponderous  detail  would  iU  consort  with 
panelling  of  restrained  scale  and  moldings 
of  refined  and  flat  profile,  no  matter  what 
the  size  of  the  door.  Then,  again,  it  would 
be  clearly  unsuitable  to  equip  a  white- 
painted,  panelled  door  of  simple  American 
Georgian  type  with  an  elaborately  fretted 
and  chased  lock,  keyplate  and  hinges  of 
burnished  wrought  iron,  or,  to  take  another 
instance,  to  fit  a  stout  oaken  door  of  early 
English  model  with  daintily  painted  French 
porcelain  knobs  or  with  brass  mounted 
knobs  of  prest  or  cut  glass.  Of  course  these 
are  all  supposititious  and  purposely  some- 
what exaggerated  cases,  but  they  serve  to 
emphasize  the  point  at  issue.  That  point 
is  the  necessity  of  exercizing  due  discrim- 
ination in  selecting  hardware  to  suit  the 
character  of  its  setting  and,  still  further, 
the  necessity  of  exercizing  discrimination 
according  to  some  logical  principle.  Surely 
such  care  is  worth  while  when  we  reflect 
that  the  aspect  of  an  whole  room  or,  at 
least,  the  aspect  of  the  most  conspicuous 
part  of  the  woodwork  may  be  completely 
spoiled,  tho  good  in  itself,  and  robbeil  of 
its  rightful  effect  by  the  use  of  bad  or  un- 
suitable hardware.  Vice  cersa,  poor  wood- 
work may  often  be  partly  redeemed  and 
made  of  passable  appearance  thru  well 
chosen  and  appropriate  hardware. 


While  the  goodness  or  the  badness  of 
hardware  is  to  some  extent  a  relative  qual- 
ity and  dependent  upon  discreet  combina- 
tion, several  points  of  universal  application 
are  to  be  kept  constantly  in  mind.  First  of 
all,  good  shape  or  contour  is  a  prime  essen- 
tial of  which  nothing  can  take  the  place. 
Secondly,  workmanship,  design  and  the 
manual  effort  bestowed  upon  a  bit  of  hard- 
ware, or  upon  any  other  object  for  that 
matter,  constitute  the  real  basis  of  its 
value  rather  than  the  material  of  which  it 
consists.  The  importance  of  a  door  or  other 
structural  feature  must  determine  the 
amount  and  nature  of  the  hardware  with 
which  it  is  to  be  dignified.  On  the  house 
door,  for  instance,  from  its  usually  conspi- 
cuous position  and  important  function,  and 
often  its  size,  one  naturally  expects  to  see 
a  handle  or  knob  and  lock  accoutrements 
in  keeping  with  its  character  and,  mayhap, 
some  display  of  prominent  hinges.  Utility 
justifies  their  presence ;  on  a  cupboard  door 
or  on  a  small  door  opening  into  a  passage, 
such  things  would  be  unnecessary  and  con- 
sequently ridiculous. 

Cost  and  excellence  bear  less  relation  to 
each  other  than  many  suppose.  It  is  entire- 
ly possible  for  an  inexpensive  and  simple 
lock  or  other  piece  of  hardware  to  be  thoro- 
ly  good ;  conversely,  a  very  costly  and  elab- 
orate fitting  may  be  thoroly  bad  and  its  em- 
ployment in  execrable  taste.  The  responsi- 
bility of  selection  sometimes  presents  a 
bewildering  and  serious  problem  from  which 
only  a  conscientious  adherence  to  sound 
logical  principles  can  extricate  one.  It  some- 
times happens  that  the  addition  of  a  touch 
of   manual  [Continued   on   page  36 


.Merely  studded   with   nails   and   ritltd  u^itk 
decorative  wrought  iron  locker  (iHti  huHiU* 


Every    child    loves    to    see    a    circus    and    he    would    he    delighted    to    have    one    all    his   own   parading   around   the   nursery   walla 

THE  GOOD  TIME  NURSERY 
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of    the    child" 
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is  a  favorite  maxim  of  educators, 
and  one  that  is  accepted  without  argij- 
ment  by  the  city  pedestrian  who  daily  risks 
life  and  limb  in  a  maelstrom  of  whizzing 
auto-peds,  flying  hand  balls  and  catapult- 
ing roller  skaters.  Yet  to  realize  how  com- 
pletely the  younger  generation  has  come 
into  its  own,  one  must  investigate  the  mat- 
ter of  juvenile  equipment.  Makers  of 
wondrous  toys  and  of  Lilliputian  shoes  and 
garments,  authors  and  illustrators  of  en- 
chanting tales  and  verses,  and  composers 
of  jolly  kindergarten  songs  have  for  years 
improved  their  wares.  But  it  is  only  within 
the  memory  of  the  present  generation,  and 
especially  in  the  last  decade,  that  the  in- 
terests of  infancy  and  youth  have  been  ac- 
corded serious  consideration  by  manufac- 
turers of  rugs,  bedding,  china,  decorative 
fabrics,  wall  papers  and  furniture. 

Blankets,  coverlets  and  rugs  woven  in 
patterns  and  colors  especially  designed  to 
appeal  to  children  are  shown  each  season 
in  greater  variety.  Cretonnes  for  curtaining 
the  nursery  or  upholstering  its  furniture 
are  printed  with  Mother  Goose  characters, 
and  figures  of  animals,  birds  or  toys,  and 


A    sundbox    is    lots   of  fun,   indoors   or   out 


twelve-year-olds.  The 
ceiling  color  or  a 
paler  tint  of  the  wall  color  should  be  car- 
ried from  the  junction  of  wall  and  ceiling 
down  to  the  top  of  the  frieze  in  the  latter 
case. 

One  of  the  best  of  the  nursery  friezes, 
shown  at  the  top  of  this  page,  represents 
a  complete  circus  parade  done  in  lifelike 
colors,  and  thirty-nine  feet  long  without 
a  repeat.  Groups  or  single  figures  can  be 
cut  out  and  scattered  over  a  dado,  or  pasted 
on  the  backs  of  chairs,  drawer  fronts,  doors 
and  the  head  and  foot  boards  of  the  bed. 

Another  delightful  pattern,  of  English 
origin,  represents  a  variety  of  winter  sports 
and  is  quite  Pickwickian  in  character ;  and 
a  third  is  printed  entirely  in  silhouette  and 
consists  of  charmingly  executed  figures  of 
children  and  animals  at  play. 

Then  there  are  the  cut-outs,  usually 
printed  in  sheets,  tho  one  popular  set  that 
illustrates  Mother  Goose  jingles  is  bound 
in  book  form,  the  colored  pages  alternating 
with  leaves  on  which  the  designs  are  re- 
peated in  outline  only,  to  be  colored  by  the 
children  with  crayons  or  water  colors. 
When  all  are  finished,  the  original  color 
pages  are  removed  and  the  figures  cut  out 


of     small     children      and     destructive     to 

the      atmosphere      of      tranquillity      that 

should      characterize      a      room      designed 

for      them.      Where      this     is     the     case, 

flowers  or  trees,  will  be  stenciled  to  ord^r     °ursery    borders    and    cut-outs    solve    the  an^  pasted  on  the  wall.  The  child  not  only 

on    plain   hangings,    walls   or   furniture   by     Problem  by  supplying  a  decorative  element  ^as  the  pleasure  of  painting  a  large  num- 

specialists  in  nursery  decoration.  Even  the     ^^ose    use    can    be    restricted    to    limited  ^er  of  attractive   pictures,   but  in   cutting 

world's  greatest  potters  have  lavished  their     f^^^^-  ^^^  number  of  good  friezes  available  q^^.  the   extra   set  he  shares  the  work   of 

best  skill  on  wee  cups  and  saucers,  bowls,     *^    ^^^°    larger    than    that    of    good    wall  decorating  his  own  room,  which  adds  enor- 

plates  and  milk  jugs,  and  their  adornment     P^^P^rs,    and   enormous   variety   is   possible  mously  to  his  interest  and  sense  of  posses- 

with    pictured    puppies,    kittens,    chickens     '°    applying  them.   Their   use   may   be   ex-  gjo^ 

and  other  pets.                                                      tended    to    the   decoration    of   screens   and  Much  of  the  furniture  for  the  nursery  is 

It  is  in  wall  papers  and  furniture,  how-     furniture,    most    friezes   being   so    designed  finished   in    white   or    tinted   enamel   made 

ever,  that  the  greatest  variety  and  origin-     ^^^^  ^^^  separate  motifs  can  be  cut  out  and  cheery   with   painted   decorations  in  bright 

ality  are  displayed.  The  former  offer  a  wide     "^^d     singly.     The    nursery     frieze    never  colors.  For  babies  of  the  toddling  age,  there 

range   of   choice,    the    greatest   delicacy    of     should    be   carried    around    the   top   of   the  are  tiny  chairs  with  all  corners  rounded  as 

design    and    finish    being   exhibited    in    the     room,  for  at  such  a  hight  it  cannot  be  seen  a    measure    of    safety,    and    rockers    with 

imported    offerings.    One    of    the    most    df-     by  the  child  without  a  strain  upon  the  eyes  sides  shaped  and  painted  to  represent  dogs, 

sirable   is   decorated    with    medallions   con-     and    neck    muscles.    Three    feet    from    the  cats    or    ducks.     For    the    older    children, 

neotwl  by  garlands  of  ribbons  and  flowers     floor,   or  about   the   hight  of  a  chair   rail,  miniature    ladder    back    chairs    with    rush 

in  soft,  pale  tints,  each  medallion  contain-     is  a  suitable  hight  for  little  children  and,  .seats,   Windsor,   Mission,   and   other  copies 

ing   quaint    little    figures    reproduced    from     in   the  average  room,  three  feet  below  tho  of  grown-up  types  are  available  in  mahog- 

drawings  by   Kate  Greenaway.   Gavfr  and     ceiling   will   be  about  right  for  the  six   to  any,  oak  and  enamel  finish,  together  with- 


more  direct  in  its 
appeal,  tho  larking 
the  notable  grace 
and  refinement  of 
the  P^nglish  design, 
iB  a  Mother  Goone 
paper  of  domestic 
manufacture  from 
amonc  whoHe  ani- 
mated groupH  of 
figiire«  children 

will  delight  in  pifk 
inf  out  their  fa 
voriUt  rhnrartetTH. 

There     in    a     de 
(free  of   reaw»nable 
nt.tut    in    the    t,h]ff 
tioD   fo  a  patterne/l 
paper    in    the    nur- 
wry    which    in    ad 
ranred      on      t  h  *» 
rround       that       its 
»ndJe«^     repetitiorjM 
»r*)      fatiifuing      t/i 
the  ey«»  and  braioR 


7'hf'  wfll  fffuipt  nurnnry  in  neither  hare  nor  overcrowded  hut  has  plenty  of  play  apace 


child-size  beds, 
desks,  wardrobes 
and  tables.  In  ad- 
dition there  are 
many  attractive 
pieces  of  furniture 
such  as  indoor 
swings  of  various 
styles,  sand  boxes 
with  painted  dec- 
orations, and  slides 
which  will  aid  in 
working  off  surplus 
energy  on  rainy 
(lays. 

With  an  almost 
i  n  e  x  h  a  u  H  t  i  b  le 
wealth  of  material 
at  hand,  it  is  sin- 
gular that  there 
are  so  few  well 
equipt  and  artiH- 
tically  decorated 
nurseries.  [Con- 
tinued  on   pane   ■'(!> 
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RUGS  FOR  SUMMERTIME 

BY  GEORGE  LELAND  HUNTER 


DELIGHTFULLY  cheerful 
aud  C()i)l  are  many  of  the 
rugs  and  carpets  that  at  this 
season  of  (he  year  hold  the  place 
of  honor  in  American  shops  and 
homes.  Wiltons,  brussels,  axmin- 
sters,  tapestries  aud  velvets  have 
been  shoved  into  the  background  to 
make  room  for  weaves  less  comfort- 
able in  winter,  but  better  able  to 
resist  dust  and  moisture  in  sum- 
mer, and  cheaper.  In  war  times  th'> 
last  feature  assumes  unusual  prom- 
inence. 

Rag  carpets  have  the  recom- 
mendation not  only  of  the  ther- 
mometer but  also  of  patriotism. 
Back  in  the  old  Colonial  days  our 
great-great-grandmothers  painstak- 
ingly saved  their  rags  to  produce, 
on  their  primitive  hand  looms,  cov- 
erings for  the  floors.  In  a  shed  on 
the  farm  adjacent  to  my  own  one 
of  their  aged  descendants  still  plies 
the  shuttle  on  a  splendid  oak  frame 
over  two  hundred  years  old.  Dur 
ing  the  nineteenth  century  the  in 
dustry  largely  deserted  the  home 
for  the  factory,  and  every  town  of 
any  size  had  an  establishment  to 
weave  the  rags  brought  by  the 
housewives.  Now  a  large  proportion 
of  the  rag  rugs  are  woven  in  large 
mills  from  new  cloth,  and  distrib- 
uted like  other  rugs  thru  the  regu- 
lar channels  of  wholesale  and  retail 
trade. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference 


Nos.  2,  3  and  h  are  exiinii^es  of  valuable  "hooked"  ruf/s 


in  the  iiualities  and  prices  of  rag 
carpets.  In  the  9x12  size  they  range- 
from  $20  to  $50  each,  in  an  extraor- 
dinary variety  of  patterns  and  col 
orings  planned  as  well  as  "hit-or 
miss,"  aud  in  woolen  rags  as  well 
as  those  of  cretonne.  The  finest, 
oddly  enough,  ai-e  made  by  weav- 
ers who  cannot  see,  and  bear  tlit- 
trade  mark  of  the  Massachusetts 
Commission  for  the  Blind.  In  pur- 
chasing them  one  encourages  u> 
help  themselves  unfortunates  whi> 
without  guidance  would  find  it  diffi- 
cult or  impossible  to  do  so.  Illus 
tration  No.  22  shows  a  sample  of 
their  work.  No.  18  shows  one  of 
the  cheapest  grades  of  rag  rug.  No. 
11)  shows  another  grade  of  "hit-or 
miss."  No.  21  shows  a  nursery  pat- 
tern with  ducks  in  the  border;  No. 
20,  a  "bungalow"  rag  rug  with 
weft  larger  than  usual,  and  with 
coarse  woolen  colored  warps  in 
stead  of  the  usual  white  cotton 
ones.  The  self- fringes  of  No.  2(> 
are  especially  attractive. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  rag 
carpets  have  anything  undignified 
about  them.  When  carefully  chosen 
for  pattern  and  color,  and  well  laid 
on  good  lining,  they  can  be  made  to 
play  an  important  and  effective 
part  in  not  a  few  pretentious  dec- 
orative schemes. 

Even  more  patriotic  than  the 
woven  rag  rugs  are  the  braided 
ones,   which   have  served  to  accen- 
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Noa.    5,    G,    7,    8    and    0.    The    first    two    are    of    (/rasn,    the    third  and    fifth     of    Chinese,     and     the    fourth     of    Jaintnese     maitin>t 
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Nos.    10,    11,    12    and    13.    Durable    and    attractive    are    these    braided   rag   rugs.   No.   13    looks    coarser    because   it    is   crocheted 


tuate  the  Colonial  note  in  the  in- 
teriors displayed  in  the  catalogs  of 
wall  paper  manufacturers,  as  well  as  in 
our  Colonial  museums,  and  in  the  works  of 
those  painters  in  oils  and  water  colors  who 
are  ambitious  to  be  heralded  the  Dendy 
Sadlers  of  America.  I  think  the  oval  shape 
«)f  these  braided  rugs  has  a  great  deal  to 
<\o  with  their  publicity  vogue,  because  it 
makes  them  stand  out  clearly  in  a  printed 
picture.  Besides,  the  fact  that  braided  rugs 
do  not  require  a  loom  in  the  making,  ren- 
dered them  possible  even 
among  the  earliest  set- 
tlers for  homes  but  scant- 
ily provided  with  tools 
and  creative  equipment. 
As  late  as  the  third  quar- 
ter of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, while  rural  sitting 
rooms  and  parlors  might 
ixmst  of  Eagle  Head, 
Henry  Clay  or  Martha 
Washington  ingrains,  the 
living  room.s  and  the 
<rhambers  were  content 
with  home-made  braided 
rugs.  The  sizes  now  com- 
mon in  the  shops  are  from 
2x3  to  4x7  feet,  hut  I 
have  heard  of  one  mad'-  to 
order  1*<xL:0  feet  (i  infhex. 


The  prices  average  around  $1  a  foot  in 
cretonne,  and  $1.25  a  foot  in  wool.  Of  the 
three  rugs  illustrated  as  Nos.  11,  12  and  13, 
two  are  braided,  and  one  is  crocheted,  the 
latter  method  leaving  comparatively  large 
interstices  and  giving  a  decidedly  different 
tho  also  pleasing  texture. 

Far  superior  in  artistic  merit  to  rag  car- 
pets and  braided  rugs  are  the  "hooked 
rugs,"  also  popular  with  our  ancestors,  and 
still  made  here  and  there  thruout  the  New 
England  States.  As  their  name  implies  the 
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A'o.<(.  J.'j    Hi  (1,1(1  17.  'IlicHc  rnxh  ruf/s  are  conijioscd  ai   lil<i-  I. 


strips  are  hooked  thru  a  foundation  web 
of  burlap  and  the  loops  rise  on  both  sides 
like  the  pile  of  the  once  popular  chenille 
Smyrna  rugs,  with  the  back  only  a  little 
less  regular  and  finished  than  the  face. 
Some  of  the  ancient  hooked  rugs  which  are 
occasionally  picked  up  by  the  traveling 
dealers  are  veritable  treasures,  whether 
edged  with  applied  woolen  fringe  or  with 
braid.  Examples  of  these  are  Nos.  2,  3  and 
4.  Their  beauty  justifies  the  high  prices 
and  renders  them  worthy  to  be  compared 
with  Oriental  rugs.  The 
modern  hooked  rugs  are 
seldom  of  the  same  merit 
as  the  old  ones. 

Among  modern  Ameri- 
can creations  for  use  on 
the  floor  in  summer,  the 
least  expensive  (only  $12 
for  a  plain  and  $13.25  for 
a  stenciled  9x12),  are  the 
grass  rugs.  Woven  out  of 
the  tough  straws  grown 
in  the  great  Northwest, 
with  a  texture  resembling 
that  of  rag  carpets,  they 
are  possible  for  many 
linlls  and  verandas  and 
summer  cottages  that 
would  otherwise  go  un- 
\ Continued    on    page    35 
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ind  22  an;  nil  rug  rugn.  Home  "hil-or-miMM"  and  iiIIkih  ii  ilk  iioiltcd  mil  dcnigim.  No.  ',11  in  tillrnclivc  for  the  nurscrg 
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What  to  Do  in  July 

A  GARDEN  GUIDE  BY  HUGH  FINDLAY 

PROFESSOR  OF  HORTICULTURE  IN  SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


THE  crb:enhouse 

Slocky  I'i"'"''  bacU  some  of  the  late 
i>i<...*^  bloDiuers,  so  as  to  make  stookv 
plauts.  Ihis  applies  especially  to 
pot  i)lants.  I'iiich  baek  and  keep  all  tlowers 
from  the  fuchsia,  ahiitilou,  lloweriug  be- 
gouia  ami  other  pot  plauts. 
(  hrysiin  1'"**'  the  foliage  frequently  with 
the...,....,"  t\'l^«*->"  tliist  or  spray  with  a 
lucotiiie  solution  to  keep  the 
green  tly  untler  control.  I'aint  the  green- 
house pipes,  etc.,  with  a  paste  of  sulfur, 
(lust  the  foliage  with  (lowers  of  sulfur,  or 
spray  with  Bordeaux  mixture  in  order  to 
keep  the  mildew  under  control.  Spray  vigor- 
ously on  bright  days  to  keep  the  red  spider 
in  check.  The  foliage  should  be  dry  before 
night.  Water  the  plants  early  in  the  morn- 
ing or  late  in  the  afternoon.  Get  the  mois- 
ture to  the  roots.  Apply  liquid  manure  to 
the  plants  in  bench  or  pot  once  each  week  ; 
after  each  application  give  the  plants  a 
good  watering.  Keep  all  disfigured  buds  cut 
off,  and  begin  to  disbud  the  early  varieties 
for  single  blooms  the  last  of  the  month. 

Before  transplanting  the  roses  to 
Ruses     the    bench,     whitewash     the    wood 

with  a  combination  of  sulfur,  lime 
and  carbolic  acid.  This  will  kill  the  insects 
and  diseases.  A  layer  of  sod,  grass  side 
down,  with  broken  pieces  of  pot  placed  over 
the  holes,  will  insure  drainage.  Pack  the 
roots  of  the  plants  tightly  in  a  rich  clay 
soil.  Water  freely,  and  keep  the  walks  moist 
during  the  day.  Walks,  woodwork  and 
plants  should  be  dry  by  night.  Spray  vigor- 
ously on  bright  days  to  check  the  red  spider. 
To  destroy  the  green  fly,  fumigate  on  damp, 
calm  nights  by  burning  tobacco  stems  or 
punk. 

Pjj^        Keep     cyclamens,     primulas     and 

Plants     other  pot  plants  cool  but  growing. 

Sow    the    seed    of    cinerarias    for 

next  spring's  bloom.  Order  your  bulbs  for 

pot  plants  now. 

THE  FLOWER  GARDEN 

If  the  powdery  mildew  attacks 
Kneniies  the  Boston  ivy  or  five-leaf  ivy, 
dust  the  foliage  with  flowers  of 
sulfur  or  spray  with  potassium  sulfide, 
*  ounce  to  1^  gallons  of  water.  MOdew  on 
the  lilac  and  roses  may  be  controlled  by 
spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  or  dust- 
ing with  flowers  of  sulfur.  Field  carnations 
are  subject  to  soft  rot  of  the  stem.  Stop 
watering,  cultivate  frequently,  and  burn 
affected  plants.  Hollyhock  rust  and  an- 
thraenose  are  common  diseases.  Spray  with 
Bordeaux  4-4-50  thruout  the  season,  and 
in  the  fall  burn  both  leaf  and  stem.  Peony 
leaf  and  stem  spot  may  be  controlled  by 
spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture.  The  black 
beetle  of  the  aster  is  best  controlled  by 
peeling  twice  each  day. 

Keep  in  touch  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  or  your  Experiment  Station, 
if  your  plants  are  troubled  with  insects  or 
di.sease.  The  Countryside  War  Garden 
Bureau  will  also  answer  questions. 

Don't  allow  the  bulbs  to  dry  out 
Bulbs     and  shrivel  up.  If  in  sand  or  soil, 

they  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  place 
with  a  pail  of  water  near.  Do  not  wet  the 
soil.  Store  in  a  dark  place. 

Cut  back  the  hybrid  perpetuals  in 
Roses    ordcM-  to  get  a  second  bloom.  Mulch 

down  with  well  decayed  cow 
manure.  If  this  is  not  available,  apply  a 
liberal  application  of  sheep  manure,  and 
bone  meal  mixt.  Keep  all  rose  hips  picked 
off.  Keep  the  soil  well  cultivated.  Spray 
the  rose  leaf  spot  with  Bordeaux  5-5-50. 
Apply  as  .soon  as  the  spots  appear.  Rose 
caterpillars  may  be  controlled  l)y  dusting 
the   foliage   with   hellebore,   Jjondon   purple, 
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or  powdered  arsenate.  Destroy  the  rose 
slugs  with  a  dusting  of  plaster  and  Paris 
green.  Keep  your  rose  garden  clean  and 
thrifty. 

«<.....i..ernnd  ^^^  ^^^'^  "^  Mowers  and 
Winter  UIou.n  «<>wering  shrubs  should  be 
removed  it  bloom  is  de- 
sired later  in  the  season.  Sow  the  seed  of 
\crl)enas,  snapdragons,  etc.,  for  the  fall 
bloom. 

The  seedlings  must  be  transplanted  into 
very  rich  soil,  and  the  plants  kept  growing 
vigorously,  in  order  to  have  bloom  before 
the  frost.  If  you  wish  to  save  seed  for  the 
next  year,  be  sure  to  select  a  healthy  seed 
stalk  from  a  free  blooming  plant.  The  seed 
should  be  thoroly  ripe,  dried  and  kept  in  a 
cool  dry  place. 
AVl„,lowno.vesnn.l    -^PP'y    HQuid    manure 

lianKSuK  Unskets  i'^'*:ry  week  Where  it 
IS  impossible  to  secure 
this,  apply  t}  pound  of  nitrate  of  soda,  dis- 
solved in  4  gallons  of  water.  Water  fre- 
quently. The  root  space  is  extremely  lim- 
ited, and  the  plants  should  never  suffer 
from  the  lack  of  food  and  moisture.  Plunge 
the  baskets  in  water,  and  allow  them  to 
remain  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  so  that 
the  soil  may  be  well  saturated. 

FRUIT  AND  BERRIES 

Cease  cultivation  about  the  15th, 
Apples  and  sow  a  clover  crop  of  Monmouth 
clover,  11  pounds  per  acre,  and 
winter  wheat,  2  bushels  per  acre.  Other 
crops  such  as  crimson  clover,  13  pounds 
per  acre,  and  wheat  may  be  used  so  that 
the  roots  of  the  trees  are  well  protected. 
Mulch  the  trees  with  grass,  hay  or  straw, 
if  the  orchard  is  in  sod.  Place  this  material 
over  the  sod  where  the  water  drips  from 
the  foliage.  Thin  the  apples,  leaving  only 
one  best  or  most  perfect  fruit  to  a  spur, 
and  the  strength  that  would  naturally  go 
into  the  seed  of  the  removed  fruit  will  go 
into  the  fruit  buds  for  the  following  year. 
Keep  a  close  watch  on  the  leaves.  If  the 
young  leaves  begin  to  curl,  examine  the 
under  side  of  the  foliage,  and  should  you 
find  the  pink  aphids  (sucking  insects), 
spray  with  Black  Leaf  40,  or  Kerosene 
Emulsion. 

If  the  limbs  are  crowded  in  any 
Pruning  of  your  fruit  trees,  cut  out  a 
few  of  the  small  ones.  Summer 
pruning  is  not  generally  recommended,  but 
is  one  way  of  thinning  the  fruit.  Cut  out 
all  suckers  and  water  sprouts.  Remove  all 
dead  wood  and  burn. 

If  you  find  sawdust 
at  the  base  of  your 
peach  or  plum  trees, 
follow  the  hole  by  opening  it  with  a  sharp 
knife.  Also  use  a  wire,  and  force  it  into  the 
hole,  and  on  drawing  it  out  should  you  find 
the  tip  wet,  you  will  know  that  you  have 
punctured  the  borer.  Keep  a  close  watch 
for  tip  blight,  which  is  first  noticed  when 
the  twigs  turn  brown,  and  finally  black. 
Cut  these  off  two  inches  back  of  the  in- 
fected part,  and  burn.  Thin  the  pears,  if 
there  is  a  heavy  crop.  Don't  allow  plums 
and  cherries  to  ripen  and  decay  on  the 
trees.  This  neglect  spreads  the  molds  to 
other  fruit  ripening  later.  Never  gather 
any  fruit  when  it  is  wet  with  dew.  When 
the  fruit  begins  to  color,  substitute  am- 
moniacal  copper  carbonate  for  Bordeaux 
mixture,  or  lime  sulfur,  in  order  to  con- 
trol fungus  diseases. 

Two  to  three  year  old 
Strn^vberries     strawberry    beds    should    be 

manured  (always  decayed) 
heavily,  and  plowed  under.  This  will  make 
good  soil  for  a  late  crop  oi  celery  or  sweet 
corn.  Shift  the  potted  runners  to  the  new 
bed.  Have  the  soil  rich.  Do  not  bury  the 
heart  of  the  plant. 


Peaohe.s,  Pears, 
PUm.s  and  Cherries 


itiiickbeiTies       ^^^  ^^^  "^^^  canes  infected 

ana  Raspberries    ^^i'^    rust.    Keep    a    dust 

mulch    over    the    surface. 

and  cut  out  all  suckers  appearing  between 

the   rows. 

VEGETABLES 

Stop  cutting  asparagus  and 
Perennials  rhubarb  this  month.  Keep  all 
weeds  out  and  cultivate  free- 
ly. Apply  a  free  application  of  bone  meal 
and  dried  blood.  Remember  that  the  plant 
must  make  sufficient  i)lant  food  in  the 
foliage,  and  store  it  up  in  the  roots  in  order 
to  insure  a  crop  next  spring. 
Intensive  -^^fter  removing  early  cabbage. 
Culture      intercrop   with   summer   lettuce. 

or  late  sweet  corn.  Follow  the 
early  peas  with  late  beets  or  carrots.  Late 
cabbage  may  be  planted  between  the  rows 
of  potatoes,  providing  level  culture  is  to  be 
followed.  Late  celery  may  follow  the  early 
beets.  After  digging  the  early  potatoes,  trans- 
plant celery,  late  cabbage  or  brussels 
sprouts.  If  the  soil  space  is  limited,  a  sum- 
mer lettuce  plant  may  be  planted  between, 
each  cabbage  plant.  The  last  of  the  month 
prepare  the  soil  for  New  Zealand  spinach. 
In  order  to  practise  intensive  gardening 
successfully,  know  the  best  time  and  meth- 
od to  plant  each  crop.  Know  the  time  of 
maturing  each  crop.  Give  each  plant  room 
enough  in  which  to  mature.  Keep  all  en- 
emies in  check,  and  supply  the  needed  food' 
and  moisture. 

Prune    out    all    suckers    of    the 


Practical 
Practise 


tomato.  As  the  fruit  reaches  the 
size  of  a  silver  dollar,  cut  the 
lower  leaves  in  half.  This  will  hasten  the 
ripening  of  the  fruit.  Pinch  back  all  side 
growths  of  the  squash  and  melons.  If  the- 
vines  are  shifted  in  order  to  give  them  more 
room,  be  careful  not  to  bruise  the  young 
tender  fruit.  If  enough  fruit  are  set,  pinch 
back  the  tips  of  the  vines.  Apply  a  little 
wood  ashes  to  the  soil.  If  the  stink-bug 
attacks  the  squash  leaves,  dust  the  under 
side  of  the  foliage  with  powdered  arsenate, 
or  spray  with  a  solution  of  pyrox  or  paste 
arsenate,  3  pounds  to  50  gallons  of  water. 
All  plants  to  be  shifted  ta 
Transplanting  the  garden  should  have  the 
soil  soaked  with  water,  so 
that  it  will  adhere  to  the  roots.  Transplant 
in  the  evening,  and  water  freely  after  the- 
plants  are  fitted  to  the  soil.  Shade  plants 
with  poor  root  systems,  using  shingles, 
papers,  strawberry  baskets — but  never 
llower  pots. 

Water  in  the  evening,  and  get 
Watering  the  moisture  to  the  roots.  Cul- 
tivate the  surface  soil  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  in  order  to  form  a  dust 
mulch,  which  will  aid  in  retaining  the 
moisture.  In  watering,  do  not  dash  the  soil 
so  that  it  is  displaced.  Spray  the  soil  as 
v.ould  a  gentle  rain.  Never  wet  the  foliage 
while  the  sun  is  high. 

Keep  your  Norcross  weeder 
Cultivation  or  wheel  cultivator  busy  each 
morning.  Don't  wait  for  the 
weeds  to  appear ;  destroy  them  in  the  first 
stages  of  their  growth.  Each  time  you  cul- 
tivate and  let  the  air  into  the  soil,  you 
liberate  plant  food.  Keep  the  soil  fresh,  and 
supply  the  plant  with  the  much  needed  oxy- 
gen from  the  air  as  well  as  conserve  mois- 
ture by  forming  a  dust  mulch  over  the  sur- 
face. Exercize  care  in  cultivating  close  tt> 
the  root  crops,  so  as  not  to  bruise  them. 
Stop  cultivating  the  ci>rn  as  the  ears  begiiv 
to  form.  The  roi>ts  are  near  the  surfaiH', 
and  must  not  be  in.iured. 

Eor    a    late    crop    of    the    best    ivru. 
I.ate     |,j„„(     fi„,     ,,;,,.iy     (Jolden     Rod     or 

"""  (Joldeii  l>aiitum  corn  not  later  thai* 
the  middlt>  of  the  month.  The  soil  ahouKf 
l>e  rich  ami  moist. 
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CAMPING 

By  the  Hour,  Day  or  Month 


T  h  e  motor 
rrsiaiirant  at 
the  left  car- 
ricfi  hot  and 
fold  food  and 
full  equip- 
ment for  a 
luncheon  out- 
of-doors  for  six 


.1  life-preserver 
cushion  like  that 
'It  the  left  may  be 
'I  real  boon.  Put  it 
in  the  canoe  or  in 
the    car   for    safety 


This  picture  does 
its  own  talkinrj!  A 
tent,  a  lake,  a  lit- 
tle     fire  —  content 


Don't  icalk  in' a 
circle — carry  a 
dependable  com- 
pass    with     you 


This     vacuum     food    can- 
teen is  easy  to  curry  and 


it    keeps    things    cold    or 
hot     for     several     hours 


A    basket   refrigerator   assures   an    ap- 
petizing lunch.  There's  actual  ice  in  it 


A  colla//sihlc.  /tollable  tabic  is  a  big  help  for 
Mome  outing<t.  Thin  one  folds  up  in  a  bag  as  is 
rhoirn  above  and  is  compact  and  convenient 


"How  far  did  we  tvalk 
today?"  A  pedometer  sub- 
stantiates    your     guesses 


A  full  set  of  tvoodcn 
plates  and  dishes,  table 
(■loth  and  napkins  in  one 
small  bo:r.  Use  them  and 
throw    away    token    thru 


Fuel       euhes 
make      eamp 
c'titking     eas 
ier,     simpler. 
and     cleaner 


I      I'llilnii/     liiiiihi      slnii,     jar     use     ii!i;^rl:i .;,'.i.v     llic 

coolc's      work      fun      and      isn'l      mueh      extra      baggage 


'J       .,    ^>    .    T    ^J     .,T    -'^     ..T^-*    ..T   ^^      .1    ^■'    .-.T   ;'''    ,.T 
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THE     INDEPENDENT 


July  6,  1918 


To  the  People  of  Germany 

they  said: 


Dcutfd)c,  metft  cud) 

ftl,T  alB  eammclnomc  fur  Pbotograpb' *c  «- 

BmateucphotoQCopbcn « Occtine. 


1  h  e  illustration  shows  a  pamphlet  signed  by  the 
Association  of  German  Amateur  Photographers' 
Societies  and  dated  Berlin,  October,  1^17.  It  is 
reproduced  from  a  photographic  copy  lately  received 
in  this  country.  The  translation  in  full  is  given  on 
opposite  page. 
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If  it  isn  V  an  Eastman 


It  tsn  t  a 


I 


A  translation  of  the  circular  in  full  is  as  follows  : 

''It  is  the  duty  of  ever>^  German  to  use  only  Ger- 
man products  and  to  patronize  thereby  German 
industry.  Therefore,  use  for  photographic  purposes 
only  German  cameras,  German  Dry  Plates  and 
German  papers.  Whoever  purchases  the  products 
of  enemy  industries  strengthens  the  economic 
power  of  our  enemies. 

"Germans!  Remember  for  all  times  to  come 
that  with  the  aid  of  your  patronage  the  American- 
English  Kodak  Co.  subscribed  before  the  war  with 
the  United  States,  the  round  sum  of  50,000,000 
marks  of  war  loans  of  our  enemies! 

"There  are  no  German  'Kodaks'.  ('Kodak'  as  a 
collective  noun  for  photographic  products  is  mis- 
leading and  indicates  only  the  products  of  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Co.)  Whoever  speaks  of  a  'Kodak' 
and  means  thereby  only  a  photographic  camera, 
does  not  bear  in  mind  that  with  the  spreading  of 
this  word,  he  docs  harm  to  the  German  industry  in 
favor  of  the  Amcrican-lMiglish." 


If  it  isn  t  a7i  Hasten  an  it  is?i'  t  a  Kodak  I 

EASTMAN     KODAK     COMPANY 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  Kodak  (dty 


A  Story  of  Hate 

FOE-FARRELL  is  a.  fantastic  yarn  told 
in  a  dugout  near  the  Aisne,  by  snatches 
uight  after  night,  but  it  has  no  real  rela- 
tion to  the  war.  It  is  a  working  out  of 
the  effect  of  hate  upon  two  very  unlike 
natures,  and  the  conclusion  is  a  reversal  of 
the  older  fancy  that  we  grow  like  what  we 
love.  "Q"  appears  to  believe  that  we 
grow  like  what  we  hate.  The  story 
starts  in  the  bitter  feud,  in  England,  be- 
tween the  anti-vivisectionists  and  the  work- 
ers in  physiological  research.  Dr.  Foe,  pro- 
fessor of  animal  morphology  in  South  Ijon- 
don  University  College,  has  for  eight  years 
been  engaged  in  research,  as  a  matter  of 
fact  not  using  vivisection  but  simply  ob- 
servation of  emotion  in  animals.  But  Far- 
rell,  accusing  him  of  torturing  animals,  in- 
cites a  mob  that  wrecks  Foe's  laboratory 
and  burns  his  records.  Hence  the  hate  that 
springs  up  between  the  two  men,  and  the 
relentless  pursuit  of  one  by  the  other.  This 
is  the  weak  spot  in  the  story.  That  so  rare 
and  fine  a  man  as  Foe  is  described  to  be 
should  have  devoted  his  life  to  the  follow- 
ing and  torturing  a  man  who  has  destroyed 
his  work  is  hardly  credible.  An  unhinged 
mind  would  be  the  only  explanation. 

The  pursuit  of  Farrell  by  Foe  runs  thru 
many  years  and  lands  and  they  are  finally 
cast  away  together  on  an  uninhabited  isle 
of  the  Pacific.  It  has  the  perennial  interest 
of  a  chase ;  and  the  psychological  problem 
has  a  grim  fascination  ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
it  is  a  morbid,  unpleasing  book — a  surprize 
coming  from  "Q,"  whose  shining  rivers 
leave  happy  ripples  in  the  memory.  Yet  it 
may  serve  as  a  warning : 

.  .  .  That's  all  .  .  .  unless  you  want  a  moral. 
I  can  give  you  that,  all  right :  and  if  you  have 
any  use  for  it  you  may  apply  it  to  this  blasted 
War.  The  more  you  beat  Fritz  by  becoming 
like  him,  the  more  he  has  won.  You  may  ride 
thru  his  gates  under  an  Arch  of  Triumph  ;  but 
if  ^e  or  his  ghost  sits  on  your  saddle-bow,  what's 
the  use  ?  You  have  demeaned  yourself  to  him ; 
you  cannot  shake  him  off,  for  his  claws  hook 
into  you,  and  thru  the  farther  gate  of  Judg- 
ment   you    ride   on — inseparables    condemned. 

Foe-Farrell.     by     "Q"      (Quiller-Couch).     Mac- 
millan.    $1.50. 

S.  0.  S.  stand  To ! 

THIS  is  the  amazing  story  of  a  young 
artilleryman  who  volunteered  in  the 
First  Division  of  Canada's  overseas  forces 
and  for  three  years  experienced  a  remark- 
able series  of  hairbreadth  escapes  whieii 
won  him  the  name  of  "Horseshoe"  Grant. 
He  was  in  the  thick  of  it  at  the  battles  of 
Ypres,  Givenchy,  Sanctuary  Woods  and 
Vimy  Ridge.  The  Huns  simply  couldn't 
kill  him  tho  they  came  within  an  inch  of 
it  a  hundred  times. 

It  was  the  fourth  day  of  the  second  battle  of 
Ypres.  I  was  in  chiu-ge  of  my  sub-section  at 
the  guns  and  the  men  wanted  water.  I  volun- 
teered and  went  to  a  farmhouse  150  yards  off, 
got  the  water  and  started  back  for  the  guns. 
I  had  just  stepped  outside  the  door  of  the  farm- 
house when  Kr-kr-kr-p!  a  huge  shell  came  over 
and  blew  the  guns  and  the  crew  into  kingdom 
come. 

In  spite  of  the  vast  number  of  war  books 
flooding  the  market,  the  artillery  seems  to 
have  been  more  or  less  neglected  and  one 
is  not  likely  to  realize  the  supreme  im- 
portance of  this  arm  of  the  service  to  which 
all  other  movements  are  subsidiary.  Ser- 
geant Grant  says  the  dash  of  the  charge  of 
the  infantry  over  the  top  is  so  magnificent 
in  its  appeal  that  one  forgets  that  the  suc- 
cess  or    failure   of   the   charge   depends   on 
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the  blazing  of  the  trail  by  the  guns.  And 
so  this  hook  tells  of  the  men  in  the  sacri- 
fice battery,  that  unit  in  which  the  per- 
centage of  loss  is  the  greatest  of  the  entire 
ligiiting  machine. 

S.    O.    S.    Stand    To!    by    Reginald    Grant.    D. 
Appleton    &    Co.    $1.S0. 

Over  Periscope  Pond 

MOST  of  us  want  to  go  over ;  most  of 
us  can't.  But  the  next  best  way  to  get 
the  spirit  of  the  men  and  women  who  are 
lighting  and  working  at  the  front  is  to  read 
their  letters  home.  In  that  respect  Ot;cr 
Periscope  Pond  accords  an  unusual  priv- 
ilege. It  is  a  collection,  grouped  to  make 
the  narrative  continuous,  of  the  letters 
written  by  two  American  girls  in  Paris  to 
their  families.  In  October,  1916,  Miss 
Esther  Root,  of  New  York,  recently  grad- 
uated from  Smith  College,  sailed  for  Paris 
to  assist  in  the  war  work  of  Dr.  Ernest  W. 
ShurtlefF,  of  the  Protestant  American 
Church.  In  December,  1916,  Miss  Marjorie 
Crocker,  of  Boston,  sailed  for  the  same 
purpose.  In  February  the  two  girls  met  in 
Paris  and  soon  became  fast  friends.  Their 
work  together,  hard  service  at  a  vestiaire 
from  which  clothing  was  distributed  to 
thousands  of  refugees,  takes  on  the  quality 
of  adventure  in  these  letters  colored  with 
human  sympathy,  amusing  incident  and 
vivid  comment.  There  are  stirring  struggles 
with  a  recalcitrant  Ford  engine  and  with 
irregular  French  verbs,  a  week-end  visit  at 
the  chateau  of  a  marquise — and  a  visit  to 
the  front  line  trenches.  Miss  Root's  de- 
scription of  that  trip  deserves  more  space 
than  we  can  give  it : 

September  9,   1917. 
Dearest   Father: 

I've  been  there!  Past  the  sentries,  thru  the 
devastated  villages,   right  into  the  army   zone. 

The  refugees  at  the  Vestiaire  tell  vivid  stories, 
and  they  all  have  that  inborn  dramatic  instinct 
which  can  make  live  the  scenes  they  describe. 
But  even  from  their  background  I  had  no  idea 
of  the  look  and  atmosphere  of  the  ruined  towns 
as  they  now  are.  No  one  ever  told  me  that  the 
trenches  taken  from  the  Germans  a  few  months 
ago    would    now    be    half    hidden    by    long    grass 


•g,"    the  author  of  '•  t'oe-Farrell" 


and  brilliant  red  poppies,  nor  that  the  sunshine 
could  ever  soften  the  grimness  of  barbed  wire 
and   (Iiigouta.    Yesterday    I  saw    for   myself. 

Heyond  Roye  about  eight  kilometers,  "a.s  the 
shell  flies,"  the  old  first-line  German  trenches 
can  be  seen  from  the  road.  Barbed-wire  entangle- 
ments stretch  away  to  left  and  right,  half  hid- 
den in  the  grass,  and  dugouts  covered  by  heavy 
logs  occur  at  intervals.  Where  the  trenches  be- 
gan to  run  along  close  to  the  road,  we  left  the 
motors  and  climbed  down  among  the  narrow, 
rustic    walks    that   are    trenches. 

I  saw  a  tube  of  iron  with  a  star-shaped  end 
which  interested  me ;  the  lieutenant  hastily  called 
out  that  it  was  a  hand  grenade.  I  had  read 
too  many  war  stories  to  be  inclined  to  have 
anything  more  to  do  with  it,  so  I  passed  obedi- 
ently by  ;  the  next  minute  I  caught  my  foot  in 
some  infernal  machine  and  my  heart  leaped  as 
I  wildly  clutched  at  the  sides  of  the  trench  for 
support.   It  was  a  twisted  bedspring. 

On  our  homeward  journey  I  saw  things  that 
simply  did  not  exist  to  my  eyes  earlier  in  the 
day.  The  country  around  Bailly  is  full  of  trenches 
and  barbed  wire,  dugouts,  shell  holes,  and  shade 
trees  cut  down  by  the  road,  all  of  which  escaped 
me  before  I  had  had  those  five  full  hours  of 
tense  observation ;  and  just  as  I  did  not  at 
first  distinguish  the  signs  of  war,  so  I  did  not 
fully  consider  until  afterward  the  completeness 
of  the  destruction  we  had  seen.  In  the  section 
of  forty  miles  square  that  we  skirted,  not  one 
bridge  is  left — the  only  ones  now  in  existence 
are  of  temporary  military  construction.  The 
same  is  true  of  telephone  and  telegraph  poles — 
not  one  remains.  Also  there  is  not  a  stick  of 
furniture  of  any  sort  except  what  was  too  heavy 
to  be  taken  away,  such  as  pulpits  and  big  tables, 
which  were  hacked  to  pieces  and  are  of  no  value 
now.  That  the  furniture  was  not  blown  up 
with  the  houses  I  am  sure,  for  not  a  piece  can 
be  found  in  the  ruins,  and  I  looked  carefully 
for  any  trace.  Germany  must  be  full  of  French 
furniture.  What  it  is  wanted  for  I  can't  imagine. 

It  is  wonderful  what  vistas  can  be  thrown 
open  by  the  experiences  of  one  day.  I  never 
again  can  hear  of  any  one  who  comes  from 
Chauny  or  Roye  or  Lassigny  without  seeing 
row  upon  row  of  deserted,  ruined  houses.  I  never 
can  hear  of  a  fortune  lost  in  the  war  without 
picturing  the  ruined  sugar  factory  at  Flavy-le- 
Martel.  And  yet  the  sight  of  men  and  mules 
and  engines  clearing  out  the  canal  at  Ham  is 
more  significant  than  either  of  these,  for  it 
means  that  the  energy  which  once  built  the 
cities  of  France  is  deathless.  A  new  beginning 
is  being  made  within  sound  of  the  guns ;  and 
\\c  are  helping.   We  are  helping!  Esthes. 

Over  Periscope  Pond,  by  Esther  Sayles  Root 
and  Marjorie  Crocker,  Houghton,  Mifflin  Com- 
pany.   $1.60. 

Short  Stories 

KEEN  interest  in  the  short  story  and  in 
short  story  writing  constantly  demands 
more  textbooks  on  the  subject.  One  of  the 
newest  comes  from  Frederick  Houk  Law. 
head  of  the  department  of  English  in  the 
Stuyvesant  High   School,   New  York   City. 

Dr.  Law,  whose  series  of  Eight  Stories 
of  Good  Cheer  has  recently  been  completed 
in  The  Independent,  has  assembled  twenty- 
two  specimens  of  the  true  short  story. 

In  the  introduction  to  this  volume  he  has 
in  mind  the  student  beginner  at  fiction 
writing,  and  his  suggestions  are  made  espe- 
cially for  class  room  composition.  Other 
.'luthors  of  short  story  helps  have  found  it 
easier  to  define  the  short  story  by  telling 
what  it  is  not.  Dr.  Law  says,  "It  is  like  a 
Roman  road  that  goes  straight  to  the.  point 
the  maker  had  in  mind  at  the  beginning, 
and  produces  a  single  effect." 

In   his  selections   Dr.   Law  has  included 

dialect   stories,    fairy   tales,    stories   of   the 

forest,    stories    from    the   Chinese    and    the 

Russian,  stories  of  adventure,  mystery  and 

war.  Besides  the  stories  which  are  i>rinted 

in  full,  several  pages  of  titles  of  good  short 

stories  of  every  kind  are  quoted.  The  tn^ok 

supplies  the  need  of  the  student   and   will 

he  of  great  value  to  the  teacher  of  KujfUsh 

l^iulern     Short     Storie.i,     by      Krtslertck     Houk 
Law,    I'h.D.    Century    Conu>»ny.    $1. 
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EXIT   THE   DOLLAR-A- 
YEAR    MAN 

{Continued  pom  paye  16) 

geutlenuin   himself,   and   he   is   endeavoring 
to  live  it  down. 

But  the  dollar-a-year  man  i.s  not  always 
quite  so  earnest,  and  it  is  the  parasitic  type 
that  Congress  is  evidently  now  seeking  to 
eliminate.  One  sut-h  of  my  acquaintance 
presents  an  interesting  problem.  When 
the  war  broke  out  he  came  to  Wash- 
ington to  live  and  to  watch  the  fas- 
cinating iinfoldiug  of  events  from  this  van- 
tage point.  After  a  while  he  began  to  have 
the  feeling  that  he,  too,  should  get  into  the 
game,  and  he  accordingly  began  to  go  the 
rounds  of  the  various  departments  and 
commissions  to  see  what  they  were  doing 
itnd  what  he  was  qualified  to  do.  After  sev- 
eral weeks  of  delightful  journeying  and  in- 
terviewing and  lunching  he  selected  a  cer- 
tain board  as  the  place  where  his  peculiar 
qualifications  would  be  of  the  most  use  to 
the  nation.  He  came  to  work  late  in  the 
morning  or  early  in  the  afternoon  and  de- 
parted before  the  whistle  blew  at  four 
o'clock.  Then  he  stayed  away  for  two  weeks. 
And  then,  without  a  word  to  any  one.  he 
jitayed  away  completely. 

This,  of  course,  is  a  peculiar  case,  but 
it  illustrates  the  fundamental  weakness  of 
the  doUar-a-year  proposition.  The  salary  of 
one  dollar  per  annum  is  no  salary  at  all. 
While  theoretically  it  binds  the  bargain,  it 
is  not  compelling.  The  man  who  works  for 
this  pay  has  an  entirely  different  status 
from  the  man  who  works  for  something 
more  nearly  commensurate  with  his  worth. 
Further  than  this  it  has  a  certain  demoral- 
izing effect  on  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Gov- 
Hinment  employees  who  have  been  years  in 
the  harness  to  be  placed,  .suddenly  and 
<ompletely,  under  a  newcomer  who  is  not 
on  the  same  basis  with  them  on  the  pay- 
roll. The  dollar-a-year  man  introduces  into 
the  Government  labor  situation,  in  other 
words,  an  element  which,  if  it  is  to  be  suc- 
fpssful,  must  be  assimilated  thoroly.  And 
labor,  whether  clerical  or  mechanical,  is  at 
bottom  democrati'-.  Kqnal  pay  for  e()ual 
work  is  a  slogan  containing  desirable  truth. 
In  so  far  as  the  dollar-a-year  people  disrupt 
and  disarrange  the  labor  problem  of  the 
Unite*!  States  Government  itself,  they  are 
obviously  a  factor  well  worth  cfjnsideration 
and  revision  upward. 

William   Lkavitt  Stoddaud 


AN    ANTIDOTE    FOR 
PRUSSIAN    POISON 

(Continued  from  page  20) 
.nlways  b^-en  notoriously  poor  advertisers 
of  their  own  interehts.  Kven  nnw  when  the 
whole  world  has  awakener]  to  the  (lOWer  of 
[iro[)aganda  as  an  instrument  of  warfare 
their  remonstran'-eH  against  the  [lostal-zone 
law  have  consisted  in  large  part  of  protests 
rhat  the  law  would— aH  it  surely  will — Heri- 
«<ri«iy  damage  their  business.  Ah  if  f'on- 
grexH  or  the  Americjin  jfuhlic  in  wartime 
care  very  miieh  about  ariyborly's  business  I 
The  AdfdiniMtration.  ('ongress,  and  the 
rx-opje  must  realize,  not  only  the  m«iiace 
of  propaganda,  but  how  to  combat  it  ef- 
fectively. To  riirtail  or  destroy  one  of  the 
prin'-ipal  xafeKuards  againxt  the  I'ruMsian 
|*<>i<«>n  veemn  therefor*-  to  be  evidence  of  an 
illiberalixrri  ;in<l  ^hort-»<iKllfedne^^  that  is 
criminal.  If  it  is  true  that  national  morale 
i«  larscely  dependent  on  public  infelli((ence, 
fhen  paper  and  ink  are  munitions  of  war 
and  the  <^»overnment  might  better  supply 
tln-ui  to  the  piibllMherM  iirii\  di'<trihufe  their 
IXTio<lif«l«  frfo  than  to  r'Ut  the  presn  out  of 
l>iii<ine«<n  in  the  vjiin  hope  i,f  gaining  a 
paltry    f<rw    loiillons    of    additiouiil    postal 


MAZDA 


'Not  the  name  of  a  thing, 
but  the  mark  of  a  service" 


A  MAZDA  Lamp  for  every  purpose 


Mazda  is  the  trademark  of  a 
world-wide  service  to  certain 
lamp  manufacturers.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  collect  and  select  scientific  and 
practical  information  concerning  pro- 
gress and  developments  in  the  art  of  in- 
candescent lamp  manufacturing  and  to 
distribute  this  information  to  the  com- 
panies entitled  to  receive  this  service. 

Mazda  Service  is  centered  in  the 
Research  Laboratories  of  the  General 
ElectricCompany  at  Schenectady,  New 
York.  The  mark  MAZDA  can  appear 
only  on  lamps  which  meet  the  stand- 
ards of  Mazda  service.  It  is  thus  an 
assurance  of  quality.  This  trademark 
is  the  property  of  the  General  Electric 
Company. 


RESEARCH  LABORATORIES  OF  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


HICKS  DIG  EVERGREENS 


t^-i  .7,...     •.  ■- 


can  be  successfully 
transplanted  in  mid- 
Miiniiier  to  adfl  imme- 
diate tirauty  to  your 
lawn.  Winter  or  sum 
iiKT,  tli'ir  stately 
liiaiityand  warm  color 
make  a  picturcs(iue 
'■Mtlook. 

Use  everfjreens  for 
"ilusion,  hiding  uii- 
hr«lilly  views,  small 
and  larKc  liedRes.  Wi" 
ship  looo  miles  and 
(/iiarantrc  to  ({row. 
S' nd  for  cal.iloK- 
IIICK.S  NUR.SERIKS 
We.lbury.  L.  I..  N.  Y. 
loK  K  Phone  6H 
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CON-SER-TEX 


IHt     lUtAL 
J  COVtBINC      YOn 

SLEEPING  BALCONIES 

PORCH  FLOORS 

*NL'  ROOF 


Makes  a  ueat.  attractive,  durabh'  siir- 
t";u-»',  which  will  last  as  l»>nfj  as  th<' 
house  itself. 

Wherever  a  neat,  arti.stic  water-proof 
surfate  is  wanted, 

CON-SER-TEX 

Canvas  Roofing 

should  be  used.     It  will  uot  le:ik,  buckle, 
crack,  stretch,  peel  or  rot. 

It  is 

Water-proof, 
Weather-proof 
and  Wear-proof 

Unlike  untreated  canvas,  (M)N-SH1{- 
TEX  is  not  alTected  by  the  action  of  the 
sun,  wind.  rain,  snow  or  frost.  It  is  a 
higli  grade  roofnifr  uiaterial  which  is 
economical  and  durable. 

Investigate  its  merits.  Send  us  the 
dimensions  of  your  roof,  porch  Hoors, 
sleei)iug  balcony,  or  the  surface  you 
want  covered.  We  will  mail  you  sam- 
ples showing  quality,  width,  weights  and 
free  illustrated  copy  of  "Roofing  Facts 
and  Figures." 

WM.  L.  BARRELL  COMPANY 

8  Thomas  Street  New  York  City 

Chicaco  Distributor  : 
Ceo.  B.  Carpenter  &  Co.  430-440  N.  Wells  Street 

California  Distributors: 
Waterhoase-WilcoxCc.San  Franciscoand  Los  Angeles 
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Danersk 
Decora- 
live 
Furniture 

DlOl-TVEKY  is 
;i  prime  factor 
ill  special  tlnish 
tumiture. 
Our  entire  or- 
ganization 1  s 
planned  for 
qulcix  action  in 
larrying  out 
individual 
^cheInes.  All 
pieces  are  held 
ready  f.H  .  t;  as  ordered      Ours  are  not  the 

over  elaborale.  expensive  styles.  They  possess 
the  greatest  dignity  and  heauty  possible  in  pro- 
portion to  their  cost,  and  are  in  harmony  with 
the   spirit  of   the   times. 

Deliveries  near  New  York  by  van.  Our  factories 
are  at  your  door. 

Call  at  our  Exhibition  Rooms 

fiend  for  valuuble  cataloo  "V-T' 

ERSKINE-DANFORTH  CORPORATION 

2  West  47th  Street.  New  York 

First  Door  West  of  t'lfth  Avenue — 4th  Floor 


PERISCOPE    HO! 

{('iintiiiucd  from    ikijiv    I'i) 


enough  clouds  at  the  kori/.on  when  the  sun 
set  to  reflect  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  dis- 
seminate tlu'iii.  The  coliMs  ranged  from  a 
blight  orange  at  the  horizon  to  the  blue  of 
the  sky,  merging  in  a  m,iiiiier  defying  de- 
scription. Shiirply  defined  against  this  was 
the  sapphire  blue  t»f  the  wiiter. 

Latei  on  in  the  evening  1  was  on  the 
bridge  when  the  moon  came  up.  It  may 
seem  an  exaggeration,  hut  the  otlice.-  of 
the  deck  actually  hail  the  helmsman  thi-ovv 
the  wheel  over  bar  I  l)ecaiise  he  tiiouglit  we 
were  htailed  into  uii  iceberg.  It  was  so  hirge 
and  yellow  that  it  took  us  some  little  while 
to  recognize  it  as  the  moon — and  then  for 
thi>  next  couple  of  hours  we  had  as  tine  a 
iiiooiilight  as  can  be  imagined. 

August  !(► — This  has  been  my  unlucky 
day  for  fair.  From  4  a.  in.  to  11  p.  m.  I 
caught  hell  from  "verybody  who  had  any 
jiutiiority  plus  every  one  who  thought  he 
ought  to  have  .somt>  autliority. 

It  has  b»>pn  one  of  those  days  when  every- 
Iliiiig  breaks  wrong.  I  didn't  get  away  with 
a  single  mistake,  and  had  more  things 
blamed  on  me,  with  which  I  had  no  con- 
nection,  than    I    had   time   to   perpetrtite. 

We  droi)t  anchor  in  the  harbor  at 

iibout  10 :.'{()  a.  m. 

The  entrance  is  a  small  break  in  the 
headlands  forming  the  coastline  consisting 
of  an  almost  bare  red-biown  rock  corru- 
gated by  gl.iciation  and  erosion.  It  is  prob- 
tibly  three  hundred  ytirds  wide.  Hanked  on 
both  sides  by  giant  hills  which  run  down 
to  the  water's  edge.  One  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  finding  this  place  in  a  fog.  The 
iidoi-  which,  drifts  out  to  greet  you  is  like 
nothing  else  in  the  worKI — even  the  Pas- 
saic River  couldn't  smell  like  that. 

August  11 — Had  liberty  tonight,  so  a 
bunch  of  us  went  to  town  and  had  a  party. 
We  went  to  the  "Seaman's  Institute" 
founded  by  a  missionary  named  (xrenfell 
and  had  the  iirst  hot  fr«'sh  water  baths  we 

had   experienced   since   leaving  .   As 

we  are  rationed  out  two  quarters  of  water 
morning  and  evening,  cleanliness  '  is  not 
next  to  godliness  on  this  ship  ;  it's  next  to 
impossible. 

I  went  to  the  barber  shop  and  took  a 
regular  rest-cure.  I  turned  that  barber 
loose,  the  last  intelligent  one  I  expect  to 
see  for  some  time,  and  let  him  run  wild. 
He  scraped  and  cut  and  massaged  and 
shampooed  to  his  heart's  content  and  my 
comfort. 

Then  W(>  proceeded  to  fill  our  insides  with 
the  most  motley  arrtiy  of  fodder  than  can 
be  imagined.  We  climbed  outside  of  sun- 
daes, (hocolate.  peanuts,  near  beer — and  a 
beefsteak  dinner.  It's  a  plumb  wonder  tluit 
we  did  not  desert  this  yachting  party  we're 
on  by  turning  up  our  toes  among  the 
daisies. 

The  chow  we've  been  getting  has  made 
the  assimilating  of  any  (piantity  of  human 
food  (piite  easy. 

August  1'2 — Preparations  have  been  made 
to  weigh  anchor  tomorrow  at  4  a.  m.  and 
start  on  our  long  trip  across  the  Atliintic, 
touching  iit  some  intermediate  point  for 
supplies  and  then  proceeding  to  our  sta- 
tion in  the  wtir  zone.  It  is  our  last  night 
it>  North  American  waters  and  nobody 
knows  or  speculates  much  about  what  is 
in  store  for  us  after  we  letive  them. 

August   l.'>     Weighed   anclKU-   at   Tt   a.    m. 

and  cleared   for .   It   is  beginning   to 

look  like  war  now.  Every  one  inu.st  either 
have  his  life  coat  on  or  right  at  haml,  and 
the  lookouts  are  on  constant  watch. 

Had  target    pracfisi>   this   afternoon.   The 

" "    dropt    over    a    target    and    after 

making  two  practise  runs  we  steamed  past 


the  target  at  one  thousand  .yards  and  carh 
gun   crew    fired    some   shots   at    it. 

We  made  by  far  the  best  showing  of  any 

boat   in   the   fleet,    i, ,  on  our  ftuward 

gun,  Would  have  blown  it  out  of  the  water 
with  a  little  more  pep  on  the  part  of  the 
spotter.  We  are  oil'  to  fight  the  (lermnns 
with  the  wealth  of  experience  of  having 
lired  four  shots  at  ti  target.  I  was  sit  the 
wheel  during  the  practise  and  I  guess  I 
will   be  if  we  see  tmy  action. 

August  ir» — The  most  exciting  thing  to- 
ilay  Wiis  the  meeting  in  mid-ocean  of  a  huge 
fleet  of  convoyed  ships.  They  appeared  on 
the  horizon  about  10  a.  m.  and  we  crost 
in  front  of  them  about  noon.  Luckily  the 
fog  hid  lifted  or  we  might  easily  htive  been 
run  down  by  them.  It  was  good  to  see  the 
boys  on   their  way  to  France. 

August  1(5 — In  the  middle  of  a  hard 
"sou'wester."   The  waves   are  running   high 

••iiid   the  " "  is  bobbing  around  like  a 

cork. 

We  h;ive  two  problems :  1.  (Jet  outside 
of  food.  'J.  Keep  outside  of  it  after  we  get 
there. 

So  far — '.\  p.  m. — I've  been  successful, 
but  I'm  not  laying  any  bets. 

August  lS--( 'hanged  our  course  a  num- 
ber of  times  during  the  night  and  this 
morning,  due  probably  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  been  warned  that  a  couple  of  subs  are 
oi>eiating  between  and  nearby. 

The  gnu  crews  are  becoming  more  adept 
and  speedy  every  day,  and  confidence  in 
our  ability  to  <'ope  with  the  submarine  is 
increasing. 

August  1!) — At  4  p.  m.  we  dropt  anchor 
in  the  harbor  of  the  little  pink  and  green 
houses. 

defies  description  on  my  part  be- 

ctiuse  it  is  so  absolutely  different  from  any- 
thing I  ve  ever  seen,  that  every  turn  of  the 
head  gives  one  new  things  to  wonder  at 
and  be  impressed  by. 

Th(>  first  thing  that  strikes  the  eye  is  the 
method  of  agriculture.  From  the  sea  wall 
to  the  rims  of  the  volcanoes,  every  inch  of 
ground  not  occupied  by  a  house  is  under 
cultivation  of  the  most  intensive  type.  If 
our  American  farmers  practised  agriculture 
of  this  type  tlu>re  would  be  an  amount  of 
crops  raised  beyond  the  dreams  of  the  most 
optimistic,  in  these  days  when  production 
is  being  pushed  to  the  limit.  We  could  eas- 
ily feed  ourselves  and  all  our  allies. 

There  is  not  a  single  house  painted  a 
dull  color.  All  are  of  stucco  and  are  painted 
pastel  shades — pink,  yellow,  green  and  pure 
white.  All  this,  standing  out  in  the  brilliant 
'sunshine  against  the  green  »)f  the  fields  and 
the  irregular  skyline  of  the  volcano  craters, 
makes  a  picture  I  have  never  seen  eqtialed. 

August  '-2 — Weighed  anchor  at  6  p.  m. 
and  said  good  by  to  the  quaintest  spot  of 
my  recollection. 

August  1^4  This  chasing  the  elusive  sub- 
marine is  great  dope,  but  when  it  gets  all 
mixt  up  with  bellyache  and  things,  most  of 
the  ronmnce  is  driven  out  of  it.  In  other 
words,  I  feel  as  tho  I  have  been  stepped 
on  and  then  thoroly  shaken  before  using. 
For  some  reason  there  has  been  an  extx'p- 
tionally  he;ivy  sea  running,  altho  that  rea- 
son is  not  as  tipparent  as  the  residts. 

The  ground  swells  are  ent)rmous  and 
make  life  one  hnig  Toney  Island  revel 
without  the  tracks  tmd  jitney  fares.  To 
think  that  at  this  moment  there  are  people 
paying  real  mon»>y  to  ride  in  those  up  and 
down  things  ! 

This  afternoon  our  lookout  picked  up  a 
submarine  and  for  a  few  mon»ents  it  K»«>ked 
as  if  we  were  up  against  the  real  thinn 
at  last.  It  proved  to  be  a  raft  with  a  stout 
mast    ill    the   center   and   the   fleet    took   ad- 
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vnutat'e  of  the  excellent  tarRot  it  alTonlcd 
and  iuuulged  in  some  firing  practise. 

August  -5 — Had  our  first  real  excitement 
today — our  first  war  action.  We  chased  a 
sailing  vessel  and  had  her  "heave  to," 
whereupon  she  displayed  the  British  flag. 

August  27 — One  of  my  duties  as  Q.  M. 
is  to  read  the  log  which  registers  the  dis- 
tance run,  every  hour.  About  3  a.  ni.  I  w<'nt 
out  on  the  fautail  to  read  it  and  very  near- 
ly si)elled  my  finish.  My  method  was  to 
<Teep  out  as  far  as  the  winch  by  hanging 
on  to  the  gun,  etc.,  and  then,  judging  the 
roll  of  the  ship,  run  to  the  taffrail,  flash 
my  light  on  the  dial  and  get  back  to  the 
winch  before  the  next  wave  hit.  This  time 
a  big  one  fooled  me  and  caught  me  half 
way.  I  saw  I  couldn't  get  away,  so  I  threw 
myself  flat  and  my  arms  and  legs  wide 
apart.  This  was  lucky  because  I  landed 
with  an  arm  and  a  leg  over,  but  the  other 
arm  and  leg  were  w^rapt  around  stanchion 
and  wire  taffrail. 

The  hardest  thing  I  have  ever  had  to 
force  myself  to  do  was  to  take  the  reading 
the  next  hour,  but  I  got  it,  and  the  next 
day  they  rigged  a  life-line  for  me. 

A  man  overboard  would  simply  be  out  of 
luck,  because  no  small  boat  could  be 
launched  in  the  storm  thru  which  we  are 
struggling.  The  waves  are  mountainous  and 
the  wind  is  blowing  a  gale — probably  eighty 
or  ninety  miles  an  hour. 

August  29— All  day  yesterday  the  storm 
continued  with  unabated  fury,  but  this  good 
little  boat  proved  to  be  mighty  "sea-going" 
and  pulled  thru  and  we  finally  arrived  at 
the  rendezvous  this  a.  m. 

For  the  three  days  of  the  storm  we  had 
our  meals  standing  up,  hanging  by  one 
hand  to  a  stanchion  and  with  the  other  to 
a  sandwich — tables  and  benches  were  use- 
less. 

The  attitude  of  the  boys  is  peculiar.  All 
thru  the  stres.s  and  strain  of  the  storm,  and 
the  uncertainty  of  our  weathering  it,  the 
••onversation  was  not  about  the  storm  or 
Iirobable  s'jV)marine  attacks — but  of  food. 
They  recited  menus  and  talked  of  the  things 
they  would  like  to  have  and  intended  to  get 
when  possible.  They  dream  of  home  as 
mainly  connected  with  food  in  plenty  and 
are  quite  apathetic  as  regards  any  other 
j-ingle  item  in  their  present  situation. 

Later — Just  came  up  from  mess — pan- 
demonium reigns.  The  Tower  of  I'abfj  was 
a  Quaker  meeting  compared  tr)  those  thirty- 
three  humans  clamoring  to  be  fed.  Convoyed 
to  our  post  by  Trench  destroyers — all  our 
i^hipH  arriverl  safdy. 

August  '>(y — Went  ashore  for  the  first  tinw 
nince    leaving    America.    Five   of   us    joined 

three  more  from  the  " "  and  after  an 

<  njoyable  scrub  we  went  down  to  a  won- 
<'erful  meal.  <)h,  boy!   What  a  party! 

September  1 — The  Htrain  of  the  trip  has 

gotten  to  (!aptain  .  The  ship  was  in 

rotten  shape  when  we  left  an<l  the  terrific 
efTect  'if  that  three  days'  storm  brought 
alH»ut  a  nerv(»UH  breakdown.  We  sur<'  are 
Morry  to  see  Mkii)[)er  go  anri  liofje  hi-'lj  jjc 
hack  jMion. 

Heptember  '.',,  I'ariM,  PVance — They  have 
jfiven  iiM  a  Meventy-two  hour  leave  and  \\<- 
all    Ix-at    it    for    Paris. 

Hepternber   <»-    That    was   sure    ;i    wonder 
fill    p/irty,    and    I'aris    is    all    anybody    ever- 
'■laime.l    for   it      up    tj>   anri    including    I'iily 
Miinrlay. 

Hff>U-tn\nT  7--<U>H]ft\  Hhip  today.  As  half 
the  iTfW  are  <,n  I'aris  leave  we  had  to 
Hlave  witw. 

Hepternber  H-'-^Jonling  again  today  I 
waM  in  the  lighter  three  hours  in  the  morn- 
'ui%  and  three  in  the  afternoon.  As  a  rpiar- 
terrnaxter  I'm  a  <lafnn  goorl  coal-heaver. 
.Viet  H,  H.  and  .1.  If.  fr<,rne||  nien ) 
itrnl  time  I'd  n  i-ti  either  of  them  xince 
If'aving  Ithaca,  We  had  «i,um-  old  time  bar- 


TBAOt  MABR  HtO  U  S  PATOFF 


Move  Your  Poultry  Yard  When  and  Where  You  Want 
it  by  Using  "  Buffalo  "  Portable  Poultry  Runways 


•«.*•■ 


PORTABLE. 


This  new  fenc- 
ing    system     en- 

icbles      you      to 

liiake      any      slzo 

yard   desired    and 

move   it   to   olliej 

loi'atioiis   at   will,  n 

To    erect    sinnily 

pusli      legs      into 

tlio  ground. 
Substantially  constructed  from  1  ^h  inch 
Diamond  mesh  heavy  galvanized  wire  fabric 
and  galvanized  round  iron  frames  with  one 
inch  galvanized  llexagon  Netting  along  tlie 
bottom,  twelve  inrlics  liigh.  Strong  and  dura- 
ble and  its  portable  feature  maUes  it  readily 
adaptable  for  fencing  in  young  chicks  or 
ducklings  as  well  as  grown  chickens,  ducks, 
geese,  etc.  Also  used  to  advantage  for  en- 
closing small  vegetable  garden  plots»  dog 
runways,  etc. 

Made  in  standard  size  sections  as  follows: 

7  ft.   long  by   .5   ft.    high $3.75   per  section  I.' 

■1   ft.    r,   in.   long  by   5   ft.   high    (gate)..       l.CO      " 

8  ft.    long  by   2    ft.    high 2.00      " 

6   ft.   long  by   2   ft.   high 1.60      " 

PLUS    10 'r    TO   THE   AliOVE  PRICES. 
K.    O.    B.    Buffalo. 

These  prices  are  effective  April  1st.  1918.  and  are 
for  orders  consisting  of  six  sections  or  more.  Above 
sizes  can  be  shipped  from  stocij  immediately.  Special  sizes 
made   to  order  on   short   notice.      Send   money  order,   check. 

New    York    Draft    or    currency    by    registered    mail    NOW!  w    i  ■  ,r 

Don't  delay,   freight  conditions  are  bad  and  delay  in  order-  i:.>iiaiijea    View 

ing  may  disappoint  you  in  delivery. 

Our  booklet  No.    (J7   BB   will  be  sent  upon  request   with   six   cents   to   cover   postage.      A   trial 
order   will   convince   you   of   tlie   merits    of   this    system. 

BUFFALO  WIRE  WORKS  CO.  (Fonneriy  Scheeier's  Sons),       496  Terrace,  Buffalo  N.  Y. 


TOWNSEND'S  TRIPLEX 


The  Greatest 
Grass-Cutter 
on  Earth 


Cuts  a 
Swath 
86  Inches   Wide 


Th<  Piihlic  is  it/arncd  itot  t<i  pur- 
itiaif    Moivers    itt/riiigitit;    i  It  ^ 

Jowmriii/  raldtt.  No.  1,2W,SI9. 
lUc.  19  ,  I9lt> 


Floats  Over  the  Uneven  Ground  as  a  Ship  Rides  the  Waves 

One  mower  may  be  climbing  a  knoll,  the  lecond  ikimming  a  level  and  the  third  paring  a  hollow 


I 


Dravsn  by  one  horse  antl  operated  by  one 
iM.in,  the  Triplex  will  mow  more  lawn  in  a 
day  than  the  best  motor  mower  ever  made, 
cut   it   bettor  and   at  a   fraction   of   the  cost. 

Drawn  by  one  hor^i(■  and  oiicrated  by  one 
man,  it  will  mow  more  lawn  in  a  day  than 
any  three  ordinary  horse-drawn  mowers  with 
three   horses  and   three   men. 

Does  not  smash  the  grass  to  earth  and 
plaster    it   in    the    mud    in    springtime,    neither 


does  it  crush  the  life  out  of  the  grass  be- 
tween hot  rollers  and  hard,  hot  ground  in 
summer,   as  does  the   motor   inowcr. 

Wrhc    for    ratalnr/uc    illiistratinfj    all    types    of 
Lawn  Mowers, 

S.  p.  TOWNSEND  &  CO. 

14  Central  Avenue 
ORANGE  NEW  JERSEY 


olio 

Roofin?^  and  Siding 


(lalvanlzed— 

Hoth  farm  and  city  property  owners  need  to  know 
the  absolute  safety  and  service  of  metal  roofinjJ. 

Al'<)(.J,o  Kv.Mwxow.  fJiilviinl/fd  InMcirfmfliiniblllty  and  BiitlMfaitlipii  frir,,  , 
nil  f'»rffi«r,r  Mhf^itt  irif^tfil  woik.  liM-liirJIrif^  C«ilv«irtM, 'rjtiikM,  l''luinim,  H|mmiI.         ' 
Imk,  Oiir/iKdx,  <it(T.    Hold  l,v  hiidliiK  iiinliil  iiii^nhmilH.    K  icVHT(!Nic<^iri|"i 
Hlcid  Ix  iiImi  iiriiif|iiiilr<d  for  KooMiix 'I'ln  I'laliiM.     [.ook  for  thii  l<ivv"tiirii. 
(i/1'li'd  hdlow  r«ui'liir  lirnndx.     Horid  for  friiii  "lldllnr  lliilldln«H"  iMMiklcl    .«/'* 

AMKKICAN  SHEET  ANIJ  TIN  I'LATK  COMPANY,  Irlck  IJIdi!.,  riltHbiiruli,  I'u. 
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YALE 

The  safest  road  to 
security  —"Yale 


>» 


The  short  and  certain  road  to 
protectioi.  tluit  protects,  to  secur- 
ity that  safeguiuds,  is  to  equiu 
your  home  with  locks  and  hard- 
ware bearing  the  trade-murk 
"Yule." 

Sdg  your  hardivart  dealer  tocLiy. 

VVhe'her  it  s  for  a  Night  Latch, 
Padlock,  Door  Closer,  Cab- 
inet Lock  or  Builders'  Hai  d- 
ware.  They  are  all  "Yale.*' 
All  "Yale"  trade-marked— 
all  made  by  the  makeriof  the 
Yale  Ciiain  Block. 


The  Yale  &  Towne 
Mfg.  Co. 

9  East  40th  Street. 
New  York  City 

Chicago  Office: 
77  Ease  Lake  Street 

Canadian: 
Yale  &  Towne  Ltd. 
St.  Catharines, Ont. 


.Tj\i 


JTAJ 
YALE: 


Give 

Quick  Relie: 


^MENTNOL 

,cou)gh 

I  DROPS 


On  Dusty  Days 


whether  walking  or 
mojoring.the  nose  and 
throat  become  irritat- 
ed. Luden's  will  give 
quick  relief  by  clear- 
ing and  soothing  the 
air  passages.  Very 
beneficial  for  hay 
fever,  summer  colds, 
bad  breath. 


Popular  with  Soldiers 


to   refresh  the    mouth    and 
allay  thiist  on  dusty  hikes, 

and  drills. 


Prof.  L  Hubert's 

MALVINA 

CREAM 

i9  a  flftfo  aid    to  %  «oft,  cl^r, 

hralth^  skin.      I'iied  as  a  mai- 

^,^^^^^     sag©  II  oTt-rf  pmea  tlrjoeaa  aoj 

f^^WB^      lb©    tcnjoncy     to     wriokle. 

'^^ySk^73k     AI'o    take*    Ibe  atinf  aca 

^^m      eur«Dca5  ouV  ot  wiod,  tan 

J^    aotl  sua  bum. 

/       Send    for'  tf  stimonials. 

iNr  Mklvlnft  Lotion  and 

Ichthyol  Softp  »iil>  Uul- 

vlaa  Cream  to  iinpruve  yuur 

.:  all  drug^'lsts,  or  Sent  post- 
I' itl  oil  recript  of  Drier      Cr«am 
DOc,  Lotion  00c,  Eokp  2Sc. 

PROF.  I.  HUBERT.  Toledo.  Ohio. 


loom  harmony  bo  of  course  I  eujuved  my- 
self. 

We   have  been   given   a   number  of  nick- 
names   in    this    |iort,    amoiiK    tlicm    being 
Tlie   Suicide    Fleet,   The    I.    tie   C'olKns   ;iml 
The  lOuster  l^gg  I'lotillu. 

One  of  our  shi|)s  cume  in  today  with 
seventeen  survivors  of  a  torpedoed  ship. 
I'litz  turned  tail  and  ran  wlicn  it  came  into 
\  ii'w.  They  passed  a  small  boat  carrying 
I'niir  men — dead.  The  rotten  skunks  liaii 
killed  them  with  a  machine-gun  after  get- 
ting away  fron  the  sinking  ship.  I'll  say 
she's  a  rough  war  all  riglit. 

September  11 — We  have  lost  our  Cap- 
tain    ,   one   of   the   best   scouts   in    the 

world.  Our  new  cai)tain  oflicially  took 
charge  today.  He  appears  to  be  a  bear  for 
discipline,  but  I  guess  all  who  behave  them- 
selves will  be  all  right. 

Sei>tember  14 — Working  steadily  lor  past 
three  days.  The  new  captain  is  a  bear  for 
Work  but  lie  has  done  wunders  for  us  al- 
ready in  the  line  of  sanitation.  This  ship 
is  going  to  be  a  home  after  we  get  some- 
thing to  oat. 

September  17 — About  VI  :.'5<)  we  passed  a 
low-lying  craft  in  the  darkness  which  did 
not  answer  by  blinker  challenge  altho  I 
rejieated   it. 

We  had  the  guns  trained  on  it  all  the 
while  and  discovered  .just  in  time  that  it 
was  a  small  French  patiol  boat.  When  all 
of  a  sudden  a  white  streak  headed  foi-  our 
bow,  every  one  was  on  edge,  thinking  it 
was  Fritz  running  on  top.  I  freely  admit 
I  was  scared  to  death  but  nobody  else 
knew  it  so  it  made  no  dilVerence. 

It  looked  like  a  torpedo,  and  luMice  cur- 
tains for  us,  when  the  streak  swerved  and 
went  ahead  of  us.  Not  until  then  did  we 
realize  that  it  was  a  pori)oise  and  ever.v 
one  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief.  The  phosphore- 
scent water  made  the  si)lash  of  the  fish's 
tail  look  like  the  wake  of  a  torpedo.  I 
know  I  can  stand  the  test  without  losing 
my  nerve  now,  so  let  them  come. 

September  21 — Field  Day — scrubbed  the 
ship,  clothes,  mattresses,   covers,   etc. 

September  '2^^ — Left  mooring  yesterday 
and  went  out  on  patrol  duty.  Nothing  ex- 
citing to  lessen  the  monotonous  strain  of 
being  (m  the  constant  alert.  One  has  to 
notice  the  smallest  things,  esj)ecially  toward 
(hisk  iiud  at  early  morning  when  the  subs 
are  more  active. 

Learned  the  oth-»r  day  that  after  we  came 

to  the  minesweepers  went  out  and 

collected  a  number  of  mines  in  the  path  we 
f(  llowed.  Fooled  again,  Fritz  old  boy! 

September  .'iO — The  " "  pulled  some 

clever  seamanship  today  in  passing  us  our 
mail.  They  cut  behind  our  fantail  so  close- 
ly that  it  didn't  seem  po.ssible  f<u-  them  to 
get  away  with  it,  but  exactly  at  the  right 
time  the  helmsman  threw  his  wheel  over 
;in(l  a  man  on  the  bow  heaved  his  line  to  us. 
What  a  haul !  Letters  galore  and  some 
knitted  things  from  real  friends. 

October  2— Coaled  ship  in  a  couple  of 
hours — not  a  bad  job  now  that  we  are  or- 
ganized and  replenish  our  supi)ly  each  trip. 

(\iptain  has  revolutit)nized  af- 
fairs. He  has  immeasurably  improved  liv- 
ing conditions  and  has  shown  himself  to 
be  a  wonderfully  efficient  leader.  He  is  far 
more  strict  than  his  predeces.st)r  and  holds 
us  much  closer  to  naval  discipline,  but  any- 
body who  does  his  work  const-ientiously  gets 
away  without  interference.  He  cert:unly 
knows  navigation  and  handles  this  uncer- 
tain old  bateau  just  like  it  was  a  regular 
ship.  In  the  old  days  we  hardly  ever  left 
our  moorings  without  knocking  something 
into  the  middle  of  next  week,  and  now  we 
play  tag  with  the  nnmring  buoys  and  never 
hit  an\  thing. 

October     7 — Lots     of     excitement.     The 

" "  got  Fritz  for  a  goal  but  he  came 

back    strong    by    putting    a    merchant    ship 


on  the  rocks  outside  the  harbor.  Coming 
back    from    liberty    we    were    in    the    dtuy 

and    were    being    lowed    by    the    " " 

launch.  A  tug  headed  right  at  us  and  we 
looked  to  be  rating  a  swim  sure  enough 
c\  n  tho  we  showed  a  light.  The  only  thing 
that  saved  us  was  the  tug  hitting  a  moor- 
ing buoy  and  bumping  aside. 

October  12  The  last  few  days  have  been 
the  must  exciting  since  we  came  from  the 
States.  'IMiuisday  :ifternoon  two  submarines 
were  reported   laying  mines   in   the  Cheval 

and    we    highballed    out    to    go    get 

them. 

Fveryboily  was  ;it  chow  when  somebody 
yelled  "There  goes  '(ieneral  Quarters,'" 
The  crew  thereuixm  fell  all  over  each  other 
getting  away  from  the  table  and  up  tlie 
hatchway.  1  hinded  on  the  bridge,  taking 
the  steps  four  at  a  time  with  »  pair  ot 
glasses  grabbed  on  the  lly  in  one  hand  :in(l 
a  frankfurter  in  the  other,  to  find  thr 
guns  trained  :ind  the  ship  swinging  in  a 
<ircle.  It's  tough  to  bring  this  to  a  weak 
«limax,  but  we  got  no  action  for  various- 
reasons. 

About    y    p.    m.    the    lights    at    . 

, were  blotted  out  by  the  sud- 
denly-rising   storm    and    Mr.    was 

forced  to  run  to  sea,  as  one  needs  lots  of 
landnmrks  to  navigate  in  those  channels. 

The  storm  got  steadily  woise  all  night, 
the  barometer  dropping  from  2i).7.'5  to  2S.7(> 
in  twelve  hours,  so  that  by  Friday  it  was 
just  as  bad  as  the  one  we  ran  into  on  the 
way  over.  Time  and  again  it  seemed  as 
tho  she  couldn't  get  away  with  it,  the 
waves  breaking  all  the  way  up  on  the 
bridge.  They  smashed  in  the  engine  room 
hatch,  filled  the  life  boats  and  all  the  (piar- 
ters  (Officers'  and  mens'  alike)  and  toi-t^ 
the  mines  loose.  Then  followed  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  old  picnic  game  of  catching  the 
greased  pig,  with  loaded  mines  playing  the 
I'.art  of  runaway  pig  and— -we  won. 

A  little  while  after  (\iptain  camf 

forward  and  quietly  told  the  gunner's  mate 
that  there  was  a  fire  near  the  magazine. 
Luckily  one  of  the  waves  sqm>shed  it  be- 
fore they  got  there  and  we  won  again. 
This  captain  of  ours  is  the  coolest  human 
I've  seen.  "Periscope  Ho"  means  about  as 
much  in  his  young  life  as  '"Dinner  is  served, 
sir !" 

All  this  time  the  storm  was  tossing  us 
around,  and  four  hours  on  the  bridge  was 
a  tine  little  specimen  of  hell  on  wheels.  No- 
body knew  where  we  were — and  by  that 
time  didn't  care  much,  but  along  toward 
Saturday  we  located  our  position. 

This  trip  gave  us  about  all  the  excite- 
ment the  law  allows  except  actual  battle. 
Fritz  ducked  the  one  chance.  Submarines, 
lunaway  ndnes  on  board,  running  over 
mine  tields,  a  100  to  2(X)  mile  gale  blow- 
ing and  turning  us  upsidedown,  tire  on 
board  and  a  magazine  close  to  blowing  up 
to  Kingdom  (\)me — all  in  all — a  perfect 
day. 

Naturally  with  the  bunks  tlotuted  and  a 
continuous  downpour  of  rain,  hail  and  sea- 
water  for  two  days,  nobody  got  much  sleep, 
and  brushing  my  teeth  once  was  the  extent 
of  my  toib'tte  for  three  days. 

We  arrived  in  the  harbor  Saturday  night 
and  it  was  like  i)ulling  teeth  to  get  me  out 
at  midnight,  after  three  hours'  sleep,  to  go 
on  watch. 

October  14 — This  morning  we  bathed 
and  shaved  and  got  ready  for  liberty  when 
word  was  passeil  to  get  reatly  to  get  uutlei- 
way  in  an  hour,  ami  the  groiins  that  rent 
the  air  were  pitiful  tt>  hear.  All  these  hail 
as  much  etVect  as  a  siunmer  z»t>hyr  t>n  (lib 
raltar. 

October    IH     .lust    before   we   left 
we  received  word  that   the  chaimel  we  usu 
i.lly    use   was   minetl.    a    patitd    bt>at    haviug 
giuie  up   that   miu-niug.    I5y   aeroplane   thev 
were    huatiu;;    ot' t>"s    fiu-    the    trawler^    to 
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HODGSON  Portable  HOUSES 

You  needn't  put  off  buying  that 
small  house  or  bungalow  you  want 
because  building  material  and  labor 
are  so  high.  Buy  your  house  the 
Hodgson  way. 

Send  first  for  the  Hodgson  catalogue.  It's 
full  of  photographs  of  all  kinds  of  bungalows, 
cottages,  garages,  poultry  houses,  etc.  Select 
the  one  you  want  and  write  us.  Then  our  fac- 
tory gets  busy  and  in  a  short  time  your  house 
is  shipped  to  you  in  sections  ail  painted,  fin- 
ished and  ready  to  put  up.  A  couple  of  un- 
skilled workmen  and  yourself  can  assemble  it 
in  a  day.  First  thing  though  is  to  send  for 
catalogue.    Do  that  today. 

E.  F.  HODGSON  CO. 

Room  230,116  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
6  East  39th  Street.  New  York  City 


Base  andFlooi 
one  continuous 
piece 


I  Put  On  Like  Plaster — Wears  Like  IroQ  I 


It  is  ft  C'.";-  - 
or  Dew  wood,  it'. 
In.  tfalck — Ikiee  -. 

It  piKMota  a  C-. 
pimetteally  %  aeimie^a  t.i« — > 
latMO  of 


r.T'li^d  in  plaftic  f'Tm  ot<t  o'd 
.1  foTmdatKjn — Laid  3-<i  to  1-2 
.'^^jse  from  fouodation. 
.  cmooth,  Dflri-fliippery  tuHice, 
rreTie«  or  joint  for  the  kc^.-umu* 


dizt  or  nuiiiCure — 1«  oobel«sa  and  does  Dot  fatifue. 

The  Best  Floor 

U^  KHehcB,  Pantrr,  Bath  Kntntu  lanndry,  Poroh.  Oarace,  ResUaraot, 
Ttilir.  HoCd,  fmetoTj,  Office  Bnildinr.  Eailroad  Htatioo.  Hoipltal — 
■UptaeM  where  a  t>«autlf)il,  labctaotial  aixl  f'^ot-easy  floor  U  d«tired. 

To«r  «boiee  of  Mreral  practical  eolon.     Fall  lnfoniiati'>D  and  sample 
TREE  OB  nqoetC 

IMPERIAL  FLOOR  COMPANY 

975  Cutler   Building,   Rochester.    New  York 

On  the  market   lo  years. 


RUNS     ON     KEROSENE 

ALCOHOL  OE  0A8  ANYWHERE 

r-iii  iTiciitAr:  invention.       No  cl'-c- 

f-s  or  spri  gi.     1918  Improved 

-MfxicU.     Ri]ri-,*>  h',tjr;  loraccnt 

-rir.     *  J  lief  ■-    BrintE^s 

'Oiniort  ar.  i-      Ideal 

'le.      A  pro-.'  4th  sea- 

■  ■>.      i-.very  home  ^nd  'y.'Ii.'j  nee'ls  The 

'•  '.nder  Fan     Two  Models.    Three  Sfzrs. 

hK  WELL  KEEP  COOL. 

AddresB.  LAKE  BBEEZE  MOTOR 
r4^W.  Monro*-  Ht  Chicago 


Efficiency  Society 
Journals 

We  can  supply  while  they  last  com- 
plete unbounfl  volumes  of  the 
KfTicicncy  Society  Journal  for  the 
years  1916,  1917,  at  $2.50  a  volume. 
Twelve  numbers  in  each  volume, 
each  containing  practical  articles  of 
permanent  worth. 

Remittance  nhoiiUl  accompany  or- 
der. 

National  Efficiency  Society 

119  Weit  40th  Street,  New  York 


swpop  up.  Those  arc  evidently  the  mines 
liiid  by  tlio  .subs  wo  trier!  to  get  altho  we've 
lucked  thru  that  chance  a  couple  of  times 
since. 

October  20 — Just  as  we  were  oflf  , 

trawlers  working  that  channel  exploded 
two  mines  with  a  splash  that  would  make 
Old  Faithful  crawl  in  his  hole.  I'll  say  the 

good  old  " "  would  have  been  reduced 

to  souvenirs  if  we  had  hit  one.  They  are 
the  damnedest  things — no  chance  to  fight 
them — just  curtains  if  you  hit  one.  Fooled 
again,  Heine  old  top  ! 

October  22 — Arrived  safely  and  tied  up 
to  the  supply  ship  and  took  on  stores.  Holy 
Mike !  Those  stores !  Honest  t'Gawd  tur- 
keys for  our  Thanksgiving  dinner.  "No  need 
to  wait,"  says  we,  and  dropt  figuratively  to 
our  knees  and  gave  Thanksgiving  on  the 
spot. 

Skipper  says  he's  going  to  make  this  the 
best  feeding  ship  in  the  navy.  From  past 
experiences  I'll  say  he  has  a  long  way  to 
go  but  this  looks  like  an  awfully  good  start. 


RUGS  FOR  SUMMERTIME 

{Continued  from  page  25) 

carpeted,  or  else  seek  refuge'  in  Oriental 
mattings  that  cost  half  as  much  again. 
Nos.  5-  and  6  are  grass  rugs,  and  Chinese 
mattings  are  shown  in  Nos.  7  and  9,  and 
a  Japanese  matting  with  its  thin,  fine  tex- 
ture in  No.  8. 

The  finest  modern  American  creations 
for  summer  use  are  undoubtedly  the  flax 
rugs  with  their  self-fringes,  solid  body  and 
agreeable  surface.  I  like  them  especially 
in  the  natural,  but  the  range  of  solid  colors 
is  splendid,  and  justifies  the  claims  made 
by  those  who  manufacture  them  out  of  flax 
grown  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  the 
Dakotas. 

Another  pleasing  American  product,  some 
with  borders  figured  in  the  weave,  is  the 
so-called  "woolen  rugs."  The  texture  is  firm 
and  attractive.  Part  of  the  processional 
animal  border  of  one  of  them  frames  the 
heading  of  this  article. 

Coarser  and  thicker  of  weave  are  Orien- 
tal ru«h  rugs.  They  are  immensely  durable, 
and  in  pattern  fascinating,  whether  in  large 
ovals  like  No.  10.  or  composed  of  18  inch 
"blocks"  sewed  together  like  Nos.  15,  1(5 
and  17.  No.  15  has  a  line  of  color  around 
each  block,  while  No.  17  has  a  small  squar<' 
of  color  in  the  center,  the  rest  being  in  the 
natural.  No.  16  is  altogether  in  the  natural, 
but  i»atterned  like  silk  or  linen  damasks  by 
contr;ist  of  direction  of  the  lines  of  the  sur- 
face, alternate  small  squares  being  com- 
f)osed  of  ropes  peri)endicular  to  one  another. 
These  rush  rugs  are  especially  to  be  recom- 
mended for  large  halls  and  sun  rooms  and 
veranflas,  and  wherever  durability  beneath 
hundreds  of  feet  is  quite  as  necessary  as 
beauty.  Ju<lgerl  fr  tm  the  esthetic  point  of 
view  I  should  hesitate  to  place  any  sum- 
mer rug  ahead  of  the  rush  "block"  rugs. 

If  asked  what  are  the  mf>st  desirahle 
(pialitieK  in»  a  snmirier  rug,  I  should  say 
porousness,  that  lets  dust  and  moistui'e 
easily  thru  to  the  floor  beneath,  and  ma- 
terial that  dries  easily  and  quickly.  In 
«ummer  there  is  a  great  deal  of  moisture 
free  in  the  air.  When  the  summer  comes 
c.ll  the  Oriental  rugs  and  other  thick  woolen 
fabrir's  in  our  homes  are  likely  to  he  in- 
jured by  damijness  unless  carefully  cleaned 
and  dried  and  Hafely  stored.  It  is  then  that 
the  d'-mand  naturally  comes  for  damp-proof 
weavcM  like  those  of  most  of  the  summer 
riigH  illuHtrnted  on   these  \\\<t  pagi's. 

In  sumiper,  tor),  natural  giwiKs  and  fiber' 
cfilorn  are  esjiecially  iih^asiiig,  whether  in 
the  Holid  or  bar-kgroiinding  bands  and  hlocks 
of  rich  color.  The  all-over  patterns  thai 
please  In  winter  are  in  siirniner  taboo  iis 
far  as   the  floor  is  concerm-d. 


C«tS^ 


by  tearing  out 
your  old  heat  and 
putting  in  the 


IN  three  to  five  years  a  Kelsey 
pays  its  extra  cost  over  or- 
dinary heaters,  in  the  coal  it 
saves.  This  statement,  we  will 
gladly  prove.  If,  then,  such  be  so, 
wouldn't  it  be  worth  your  while 
to  replace  your  present  heat  with 
the  Kelsey  Health  Heat?  A  Heat 
that  not  only  heats  economically, 
but  ventilates  while  it  heats. 

Not  only  ventilates,  but  auto- 
matically mixes  the  air  with  just 
the  right  healthful  amount  of 
moisture. 

Send  for  Saving  Sense  Booklet, 
and  draw  your  own  conclusions. 
Make  us  prove  that  a  Kelsey  pays 
for  itself  in  five  years. 

The  J^tL5E.v 

235  James  St .        Sjrracuse,  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK 
103-C  Park  Avenue 


CHICAGO 
217-C  West  Lake  Street 


BOSTON  DETROIT 

40S-C  P.  O.  Square  Bldg.      Space  95-C  Builders'  Ex. 


Keep  Your  War  Garden  at 
Work  this  Summer 

producing  Vegetables  for  fall 
and  winter  use.  Many  of  these 
are  sown  during  July  and  Au- 
gust.    Our  new 

Midsummer  Catalogue 

will  advise  you  on  the  subject 
and  tell  the  best  varieties  to 
plant.  It  also  offers  Celery  and 
Cabbage  Plants,  seasonable 
Flower  Seeds,  Farm  Seeds  for 
summer  sowing,  Potted  Plants 
of  Roses,  Hardy  Perennials, 
Shrubbery  which  may  be  set  out 
during  the  summer,  Decorative 
Plants,  etc.  Also  a  choice  selec- 
tion of  Strawberry  Plants,  pot 
grown,  which  will  give  a  full 
crop  next  year. 

Write    for    a    free    copy    and 
kindly  mention  this  publication. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Cheitnul  St.         Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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"Thinking  in 
Hemispheres" 

"Most  men  think  in  baili- 
wicks, many  think  in  shires, 
occasionally  one  thinks  in 
nations  —  only  a  few  ever 
think  in  hemispheres, "a  great 
statesman  is  reputed  to  have 
said.     The  reader  of 

The  Christiaa  Science   Monitor 

An  International  Daily  Newst)aper 

is  compelled  to  thinkinhemi- 
spheres. 

In  news,  in  editorial  attention, 
in  advertising,  Melbourne  is  the 
neighbor  of  New  York,  London  is 
over  the  fence  from  Valparaiso. 

From  its  own  news  bureaus  and 
special  correspondents  throughout 
the  world  The  Monitor  collects  the 
news  of  the  world,  and  circulates 
back  the  printed  papers  to  every 
country  on  the  globe. 

It  is  indispensable  to  the  man,  wo- 
man or  child,  of  any  creed  or  country 
who  can  read  English,  and  who 
would  make  his  view  world-wide. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
3c  a  copy,  is  on  generalsale  through- 
out the  world  at  news  stands,  hotels 
andChristianScience  reading  rooms. 
A  monthly  trial  subscription  by  mail 
anywhere  in  the  world  for  75c;  a 
sample  copy  on  request. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 

PUBLISHING  SOCIETY 

BOSTON.  U.S.A. 

Sole  publishers  of  all  authorized 
Christian  Science  literature 


AUTHORS 

What  have  you  in  perfected  MSS.,  fiction, 
verse  or  other  fields,  available  for  BOOK  make- 
up? Prompt  report  whether  or  not  we  will 
finance,  market  and  advertise  the  book  will  be 
rendered   if  given  option.     Forward  your  copy. 

ROXBURGH  PUBUSHING  CO.,  Inc. 

61  Court  Street.  Boston.  Mass. 


SCHOOLS 


KISKIMINETAS  SPRINGS  SCHOOL  iS'-h 

Prei'.ircs  lorcolleire  or  technical  schools.     High,  healtlilul  location. 
Faculty  of  experts.       Individual  attention.       Extensive  i;rounils. 
Golf    course    and  tennis  courts.       Football    and  t>ascl>atl    tields. 
Gyninasiuui  with  s^viiinninif  pool.     Address 
Dr.  A.  W.  Wilson,  Jr.,  President  SaltBbnrg,  Penna. 

REDUCE  COST  OF  LIVING  l^^^'^^ 

lOO-pp.   hantlbook  FREE.      Courses  ior  honi(^.niakt*rs,  teachers. 

dietitians,  nurses  and  many  other  well-p.ii*l  positions. 

/Lm.   School  of  Home  Economics,   629  W.  69th  St..  Chicago 


'  Good  memory  Is  absolotoly 

Essential  to  Bucoesa, for  Memory 
Is    Power.     Tfst 

your  memory!    I  will 
send  you  tree  my  Copy- 
riffhtL'd  Moinory  and  Concentra- 
tion Test.  alBO  tVeo  illustrated  bo«>k 
now  Vj  Utmembwr  names.  faceB,Btu<lit-d  ■ 
—  d.-v>lop    Will,    SclM^nfidence,    Ki-ady 
^'        Spec.h  ;ind  Thousbt.    Writo  tuday .   Address    1 

DicksoQ  Memory  Scbooi   U04  Heai^t  fildg.  Cliicago ' 


sa.ior  Memory 


BE.AM  ARTIST 


Wo  can  teach  you  DRAWING /aSC?^ 


in  yuurown  hunui  during  yuurl 

H[>iiri)  timu.  10  ('ourtiL't*  in  Coni- 

inm-iul  uiul  llluatrutivo  Drawing 

KiidorHud  \>y  high  Art  Authni-jtititi. 

itOutht 

Writ**  'I'oduy 


ludhyhigh  Art  Authniiliua.  •f^i^  >\'      -^ 
it  KKKK  to  tnrolle.l  StudmlajX  OrfcO*  k\*  * 
■  .y^^^—    ^Toduy  /or  Ait   V.ar    itook.'A^Y         QrtO«*i 

SQhODLOFApPUED  ArT  V^fJ^t 

)OOM  a  BATTLE  CREEK. MICH.  V^'^ 


CONSIDER  THE  DOOR 
KNOB 

(Cuntiniicd  from   puijc  J^) 

<'raftM!iiaii.slii|i  to  a  clu'ai)  commeroiiil 
l)i'(i(lii('t  will  ciMiiiilott'ly  ti'iiiisftii'in  its 
cliaiaclcr.  llt'n>  is  a  ciisc  in  pKinl.  A 
metal  traftsiiiaM  took  a  jiair  of  tfii  cent 
iidti  liiit>;i'.s  aiul,  with  a  liaiimu>r  and  iiiiiicli, 
traced  on  tli«'ni  a  grucofiil  little  scroll,  leav- 
ing a  slight  burr  it  tlie  edges  of  the  lines. 
The  process  retiuired  little  expense  and  lit- 
tle time,  liut  it  changed  :in  ugly  thing  to  an 
ohject  of  grace  and,  without  impairing  use 
fulness,  created  a  real  additional  value. 
Don't  ffur  cheap  price,  hut  shun  cheap 
looks.  At  the  direction  of  the  architet-t,  a 
metal  worker  chased  aii  ai'abesipie  design 
of  foliage  and  tlowers  ui)on  an  oi-dinai-y 
brass  box  lock.  The  value  of  such  treat- 
ment  speaks  for   itself   in    the   illustration. 

Com'-nou  stock  articles,  made  and  sold  by 
the  dozen  or  the  gross,  may  thus  be  appro- 
priately »'mbellished  with  either  little  or 
much  workmanship,  as  one  chooses,  and 
with  varying  degrees  of  exi)euse,  none  of 
which,  however,  need  be  extravagant  to 
secure  desirable  results.  One  caution  to  the 
purchaser  it  seems  necessar.v  to  add — the 
sim|)li'r  stock  fittings  are  generally  prefer- 
able to^  and  safer  than  those  on  which  more 
ambitious    designing    has    been     bestowed. 

The  tendency  to  use  invisible  hardware, 
or  to  minimize  the  visibilit.v  of  such  items 
as  are  not  wholly  hidden,  is  to  be  deplored. 
Hinges,  handles,  knobs,  locks,  keyplates  and 
similar  fittings  have  an  honest  utilitarian 
service  to  pt>rforin  and  their  plainly  visible 
liresence  is  nothing  of  which  to  be  ashamed. 
Even  more  objectionable  and  indefensible 
is  the  employment  of  sham  fittings.  All 
sliams  are  rejirehensible,  but  decorative 
shams-,  jmrporting  to  be  utilitarian  as  a 
raison  d'etre  for  their  presence,  are  doubly 
stupid  and  futile,  for  they  are  neither  ra- 
tionall.v  decoi-ative  nor  useful.  A  piece  of 
ornamental  metal  work,  whose  purpose  is 
obviously  and  solely  decorative,  affixed  to 
a  door  is  permissible ;  a  piece  of  metal  work 
that  pretends  to  strve  a  useful  purpose, 
and  does  not,  is  a  permanent  lie.    • 

The  most  commonly  emi)loyed  materials 
for  household  hardware  are  brass,  bronze 
and  iron,  either  cast  or  wrought.  These  are 
suitable  for  use  eitber^indoors  or  out.  Be- 
sides these,  for  indoors  there  are  knobs  of 
either  porcelain  or  of  metal-mounted  glass, 
cut  or  prest.  It  is  desirable  that  there  be 
a  pleasing  contrast  between  the  hardware 
and  its  background.  White  or  light  painted 
"woodwork  suggests  brass  or  black  iron, 
while  burnished  wrought  iron  seems  less 
suitable.  On  the  other  hand,  any  moderately 
light-toned  natural  wood  is  -in  admirable 
foil   for  black  or   burnished   wrought   iron. 

In  choosing  knobs,  latches,  bolts  or  other 
projecting  pieces  of  hardware,  be  careful 
to  i)ick  out  shapes  that  are  convenient  and 
comfortable  to  gi-asp  and  also  see  that  they 
are  so  placed  as  not  to  catch  and  tear 
clothing.  After  duly  considering  consistency 
of  style,  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the 
following  items  for  exterior  use  not  only 
may,  but  ought  tt)  have  a  ilistinct  decora- 
tive as  well  as  titilitarian  value-  -knobs  and 
grasps,  keyplates  and  locks,  knockers,  bell 
pulls,  foot  scrapers,  hand-rails  for  steps  and 
ianthorus,  in  connection  with  doors ;  and 
for  shutters,  bolts,  pulls  and  stays  or 
catche;^.  Vov  imloor  use  on  doors,  knobs  or 
handles,  hinges,  latches,  locks,  bolts  and 
keyplates  bespeak  attention,  while  for  case- 
ment windows,  one  must  consider  handles, 
especially  in  the  case  of  metal  casements 
where  the  handles  are  usually  silhouetted 
against  the  glass  and  may  well  ftirm  a  bit 
of  pleasing  decoration.  Once  the  household 
hardware  becomes  a  subject  of  study,  its 
fa.scinatit)n  constantly  increases. 
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I'tiifoiulud 
Coupon    raiEea 


Each  Memo  Separate 

— tear  out  when  attended  to 

ROBINSON  REMINDER 

Km-h  memo  n  i>t<rromttMl  coupon,  which,  when  utttMniod  t«>.  !■ 
corn  (lilt.  Livt*  iioUiM  only.  No  Hfan-hintc  thru  i>h«olfli>  not««, 
t.vorythinK  rfudy  fur  instuut  leftMuiu-o.  Ilundy  poi-kut  in  cuv«r. 

With  each  Reminder  Is  en  extra  filler 

„  3  in.  X  5  In.  3  H  In.  x  7  la. 

nandsome  Bltuk  I^-ather      -        -         $1.00  |1.2A 

In«ha<-alf  or  S,al  (;r:iin  Cowhide  l.f>0  1.75 

Genuine  Seal  »r  Morocro       -         -  2-00  2.50 

Laditiu'  Shoppjni^  Kttmlnder,  2H  I"-  x  3^  In., 
with  pencil  und  extra  filler,  $1.00 


Slz«  B.  3        In.  X  5 


Extra  Fillers 

fn.  (4  coupons  tothepairu) 
In.  (6  coupons  to  tho  paice) 


SiroA.SK    In.  x7        ^ ^ 

Sizu  L,  2^   in,  %^%  \n.  13  coupons  to  thupaire) 


70c  per  doi. 
90c  pur  doE. 
60c  pur  doa. 


Name  in  irold  on  cover— 20c  extra 
If  not  at  your  stationer  u,  order  from  ua.      Stationers  write. 

Robinson  Mfg.  Co.,  80  Elm  St.,  Westfield,  Mass. 


'1  Would  Not  Part 
withitfor$10,000' 

Writes  an  enthusiastic,  grateful  cus- 
tomer. "Worth  more  than  afarm,"savs 
another.  So  testify  over  100,000  Men 
and  Women  who  have  wurn  it. 

The  Natural  Body  Brace 

Develops  erect,  graceful  figure.  Brings 

comfort,  health,  strength  and  pep.  ^__,^^^ 

Conserve  Your  Life.     Keep  Yourself  Fit. 

Replaces  and  supports  misplaced  internal  organs; 
reduces  enlarged  abdomen;  straightens  shoulders; 
relieves  backache,  curvatures,  nervousness,  ruptures,  etc., 
in  both  sexes.  Write  today  for  illustrated  booklet,  meas- 
urement blank  and  our  very  liberal  fre«  trial  proposition. 
HOWARD  C.  RASH.  Prcs.  Natural  Body  Brace  Ca 
231  Rash  Bldg.,   Salina.   Kan. 

^^    YOU  CAN  GET  RID  OF    W    W 

Catarrh 

Without  drugs-at  home-with  food 

Coinplfte  and  definite  instructions  by  K.  L.  Als.iker.  M.D. 
(recognized  as  ,in  authority  on  the  cause  of  this  disease),  will 
be  mailed  on  receipt  of  $i!.00.     Satisfaction  jruaranteed. 

FRANK  E.  MOKKISON  IHsl.  1889'.  Wubhsher 

Dept.  15i.  113?  Broadway.  New  York 


I E  DAG  E  S 

1.  IGLUE  r=rs 


•MEND-DONT  SPEND" 


■  RU! 


is  made  by  the 

RUSSIA  CEMENT  CO.  dOUCESTER.MASS.  I 
who  also  make  and  guarantee ^1 


CIGNET 

^^^    THE     PERMANENT         ■ 

INK 


uiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiUHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiniiiiiiinii iiniiiiiniM^ 

I  1850  THE  1918  I 

!  UNITED  STATES  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO.  I 

I     In  ths  city  ot  Naw  York  Itsuet  SuarantaadCootiacts     | 

I  JOHN    P.    Ml'NN,    MD.    President  | 

I  Finance    Commutke  | 

I  t^LARENCE   H.    KEl.SEY  | 

I  Pres.  Title  Guarantee  and  Trust  Co,  = 
I  WILLIAM    11.    PORIEK.    Banker  | 

I  EinVAKD    TOWN  SEND  | 

=  Pies.  Imf-uiteis  and  T'ade's  A'ut.  Bank  3 
I  Good  iiten,  whether  experienced  in  life  ln«  I 
=  suraiice  or  not,  may  make  direct  contr«oU  ■ 
s  with  this  Con\v>aiiy  for  a  limited  territory  if  | 
5  desired,  and  .seciu-e  for  themselves.  ii\  »ddi-  H 
=  tion  to  tli'st  year's  commi.ssion,  a  renewal  in-  s 
i;  terest  insuring  an  income  for  the  fviture.  .\d-  | 
E  dress  the  Company  at  its  llomu  OlHoe.  Nix.  | 
I  :;7"    Broadway,   New   York   City.  = 
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TRAVEL     AND     RESORTS 

The  Independent  invites  inquiries  from  its  readei-s  pertaining  to  Travel  for  plejusure,  health  or  businews  ;  the  best  hot('lH, 
large  and  small;  the  liest  routes  to  reach  them,  and  the  cost;  trips  by  land  and  sea;  tours  (lomcstic  and  foreign.  This  Depart- 
ment is  under  the  supervision  of  the  BERTHA  RUFFNER  HOTEL  BUREAU,  widely  and  f:ivorabIy  known  because  of  the 
personal  knowledge  possessed  by  its  management  regarding  hotels  everywhere.  Office  at  Hotel  McAlpin,  Broadway  and  li'lth  St., 
New  Yoi'k,  where  personal  inquii-y  may  be  made.   Address  inciuiries  by  mail  to  INFORMATION,  The  Independent,  New  York. 


m 


iLi 


"pOR  the  through  trip,  New  York  to  Albany,  or  for  a  delightful  one 
•*•       day's  outing,  take  one  of  the  splendid  Day  Line  flyers. 


"Wetshington  Irving" 
"Robert  Fulton" 


"Hendrick  Hudson" 
Albany* 


(( 


.»» 


Service  daily  (including  Sundays  from  June  16)  between  New  York  and 
Albany,  and  intermediate  landings,  with  connections  for  the  Catskills,  the 
Adirondacks  and  points  north,  east  and  west.  Through  rail  tickets  via 
New  York  Central  or  West  Shore  R.  R.  accepted  on  steamers.  Orchestra; 
restaurant. 

Send  for  time  tables  and  further  information 

HUDSON   RIVER   DAY   LINE 

Desbrosses  St.  Pier,  New  York 


1;  J,  I        ^ 

7*^1    I  — — -iif-  ■*"" 

■  ^. »      ni«M»lW 


^i^ 


iWiiitf»iiiirfflriiiiiiiiiiiiii1iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinTiirn iiniiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiirriiiijrr jiijiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiinr 


merica 


6  Days— 1600  Miles 

Detroit  to  Duluth 


vta 

Sarnia,  Soo, 
Port  Arthur 

and 

Fort  William 
Seas   Invite   You 


vacation  time  is  here.     .Start  out  for  the  change  of  scene  and  mode 

of  living  that  will  rest  you  most. 

Board  lh»-  lii({  st'-cl  liners,  "Noronic,"  "llamonic,"  or  "lluronic."  Keel  the 
thrill  of  'l»-li({ht  in  the  scenery  about  the  hcautiful  St.  Clair  Flats — ■America's  Vcn- 
icf: — an'l  in  the  wiUlerness  of  the  shores  that  fringe  the  eri'hantinK  St.  Mary's 
Kiver.  See  the  Locks  at  the  Soo — Canada'sTwin  f'ities,  I'ort  Arthur  anfl  Fort 
William — Duluth.  the  Naples  of  the  North.  Travel  twice  the  length  of  the  Worlil'.s 
greatest    lakes — Huron    anfl    Superior, 

.No  vacation  is  more  economical — none  more  filled  with  complete  relaxation — 
ncrne   more   inspiring. 

Titk'-t  includes  meals,  h'-rfh,  afternoon  teas,  eveninff  dances  and  refreshtncnts, 
ini»i>ecllon  of  the  Locks,  22  mile  trip  to  Kakaheka  Falls,  the  North'*  Niagara,  and 
picnic   there. 

For  particulars  and  cruise  folder  about  this  cruise  and  th<'  Northern  Navigation 
day    trip    through    the    30,000    Islands    in  (Georgian    Bay,   write 

E.  W.  Hfilton,  General  Passenjfer  A^rent,  Dept    2 
NORTHERN  NAVIGATION  COMPANY        jj 

SARNIA   ONTARIO 

— or  atk  your  loral  lirkrl  nrjfnl  or  anv  American 
lixpreit   Company   Travel  llefartmenl    <>fftii-         *iai 


Hudson  River  ly  Ddvli^hi  I (HAlrFaNTE 

r       "^  ^  O  I       ^•^^^  Atlantic  City.  N.  J.  ^^ 


Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

South  Jersey  Coast  is 
jhtful  at  this  season,  Chal- 
ippeals  to  cultivated,  inter- 
people  seeking  rest  and  recrea- 

lern, 10-story, fireproof.  Right 
aeach  and  boardwalk.   All  sports 
pastimes.    Golf  club  privileges. 
American  Plan  Always  Open 

THE  LEEDS  COMPANY 


WS^Xi 


<^-=a 


WIS^'-lMaBKWKa, 


it  is  best  to  make  reservation 
ahead  for  Chalfonte.  Write  for 
illustrated    booklet  and  rates. 


THE  GREYLOCK 

WILLIAMSTOWN,  MASS. 

The   Village   Beautiful  of  the  Berkshires 

Now  Open 

Send  for  Booklet      Henry  N.  Teague,  Lessee 


HILLSIDE     I  N  IM 
BETHLEHEM  -         .  N.  H. 

WHITE  MOUNTAINS 

Kates    moderate.       Every    attraction.       Illustrated 
'"x'klct.  L.   T.   CLAWSON,    Prop. 


Do  You  Know 

That  The  Independent  maintains  a 
service  for  the  free  use  of  its  readers, 
'n'liieh  will  give  you  suggestions  in 
hiinie  furnishings,  the  names  of  man- 
ufacturers whose  product  is  standard, 
<i  description  of  any  article  about 
'ivhich  you  are  in  doubt?  Also  we  will 
give  you  the  names  of  new  devices 
which  are  manufactured  to  save 
Inmhlr  and  expense. 

Just  -write  Countryside  Shop,  jkj 
West  loth  Street ,  New  York,  and  ask 
far  (.'heck  list,  '/'his  printed  list  zvill 
enable  you  Id  make  full  use  of  this 
service  which  we  offer  gratuitously  to 
(ill  our  remlt'rs. 
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Allied  and  American 
Peace  Terms 

By  Samuel  A.  B.  Merger,  Ph.D.,  D.D., 
ProfessDf  of  Semitic  Languages  in 
tbe  Western  TLeolngiriil  Seiiiiuary, 
Cliicagi",  ami  E(iitt>r  of  the  Juiuiial 
(if  the  St)i'iety  of  Oriental  Research. 
Cloth,  60  ets.     Postage  about  5  cts. 

We  must  win  the  war  first.  But  we 
must  not  wait  for  it  to  be  won  before 
we  consider  what  comes  next.  The  fate 
of  races,  i)Coi)les,  anil  groups  will  depend 
upon  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace. 
To  be  able  to  deal  intelligently  with 
them,  America  and  the  Allies  must  learn 
what  gi-oup  units  have  the  elenicnts  of 
nationality  in  themselves  and  what  have 
not.  This  is  the  subject  of  Profes.sor 
Mercer's  inquiry. 

lie  evinces  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  many  separate  groups  in  the  Bal- 
kans and  elsewhere.  What  are  the  race 
athuities  and  prejudices  of  each  of 
these?  Statesmen  must  know  before 
they  can  deal  intelligently  with  the  is- 
sues that  come  after  the  war }  and  when 
the  war  is  over  it  will  be  too  late  to 
begin  to  learn. 

Published  by 

The  \oung  Churchman  Co. 

Milwaukee,   Wis. 


DIVIDENDS 


THE  BROOKLYN  SAVINGS 
BANK 

INCORPOR.\TED     1827 

Pierrepont  and  Clinton  Streets 

ENTR.\NCES 

Pierrepont    St.  and  300    Fulton  St. 

Interest  at     y%      per  cent, 
the  rate  of        *",    per  annum 

will  be  credited  to  depositors  July  i,  1918 
(payable  on  and  after  July  20th),  on  all  sums 
entitled  thereto.  Deposits  made  on  or  before 
July    loth    will    draw    interest    from   July    ist. 

Crowell  Hadden,   President 

Lauri's  E.    Sutton,   Comptroller 

Athur  C.   Hare,  Cashier 

Chas.   C.   Putnam,   Asst.    Comptroller. 


UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY 

DIVIDEND  NO.   76 

A  quarterly  dividend  of  two  per  cent,  (two 
dollars  per  share)  on  the  capital  sto.-'k  of  this 
Company  has  been  declared,  payable  on  July  15, 
1918,  to  Btockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of 
business  June   20,    1918. 

JOHN    W.    DAMON,    Treasurer. 

American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company 

Four  Per  Cent.  Collateral  Trust  Bonds 

Coupons    from    these    Bonds,    payable    by    their 
terms  on  July   i,   1918,  at  the  office  of  the  Treas- 
urer of   the   Company   in   New   York,   will   be  paid 
by   the   Bankers  Trust   Comp.iny,    16   Wall   Street 
G.   D.   MILNE,  Treasurer. 

UNITED    STATES    REALTY   & 
IMPROVEMENT  COMPANY 

lis   Broadway,   New   York,  June  28,    1918. 
The    Coupons    on    this    Company's   Twenty-year 
Debenture   s%    Bonds,  due  on  July    ist  next,  will 
be  paid  on  July   1st  upon  presentation  at  the  Com- 
pany's  office,    Room    .}is,    V.    S.    Realty    Building. 
ALBERT    E.    HADLOCK,    Treasurer. 


A  LIGHTHOUSE  TO  GUIDE  SOLDIERS 

(('(titliiiucd  from   page  21) 


for  the  blind,  ns.suring  thorn  tliat  liu'  lilind 
quests  would  bt»  noiit,  that  tlu'.v  would  wfar 
diirkt'iu'd  Kl"-'*^t'.s  to  coiicoiil  their  iiiliruiity, 
that  they  would  be  acconiiiaiiied  by  a  sight- 
ed Buide,  and  that  they  would  be  content 
with  the  iiudesirable  seats  that  did  not 
loniinand  a  view  of  the  staKf. 

Miss  Holt's  etTofts  to  arrange  these  do- 
tails  brought  her  into  <-ontat't  with  the 
home  •■ouditious  of  the  blind  and  led  at 
length  to  the  formation  «)f  what  is  now  the 
New  York  Association  of  the  Rlind,  which 
recently  issued  its  eleventh  annual  report. 
Miss  Holt  was  instrumental  in  securing 
openings  in  1!>12  and  I'.H.'l  of  the  lOmma  L. 
Hardy  Memorial  Home  at  t\irnwall-on-Hud- 
son,  the  well  eiinipt  liourne  workshop  for 
blind  men  on  Thirty-fourth  Street,  New 
Yoik,  anil  the  I.ighthoiise  ou  Fifty-ninth 
Street,  the  headipiarters  of  the  association. 
Here  hundreds  of  blind  persons  have  been 
educated  and  made  self-supporting. 

Miss  Holt  has  gone  to  Kurope  a  number 
of  times  in  the  interests  of  blind  welfare 
work.  She  was  in  lOngland  in  11)14  when 
the  war  broke  out,  and  before  she  left, 
studied  the  British  methods  of  reeducating 
men  blinded  in  battle.  After  a  brief  return 
to  New  York,  June,  1915,  found  her  in 
France  at  Bordeaux,  where  she  helped  to 
reorganize  the  Travailleurs  du  Sud-Ouest, 
and  assisted  in  its  becoming  the  I'hare  de 
Bordeaux,  the  first  college  for  the  war 
blind  on  the  Continent. 

The  Committee  for  Men  Blinded  in  Bat- 
tle was  organized  in  this  country — the  first 
organization  in  America  established  to  aid 
the  war  blind  of  the  Allies — with  the  late 
Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choatc  as  president,  and 
Miss  Holt,  ox-Presidont  William  H.  Taft 
and  former  Justice  Charles  E.  Hughes  as 
vice-presidents.  The  offer  of  their  services 
v.-as  accepted  by  President  Poincar^  in  be- 
half ol  the  French  Government,  and  later 
by  General  W.  C.  Gorgas  in  behalf  of  the 
United  States. 

Les  Travailleurs  de  Sud-Ouest  was  an 
organization  for  the  blind  established  in 
Bordeaux  by  Abb6  Moreau,  who,  with  the 
cooperation  of  Miss  Holt,  reconstructed  it 
for  war  work  and  purchased  the  Chateau  de 
Lescure.  Fifty  pupils  were  at  first  accom- 
modated, and  simple  .  occupations  were 
taught,  such  as  brush  making,  chair  caning, 
basketry,  as  well  as  reading,  writing,  type- 
writing and  music.  Teaching  and  relief 
work  were  also  conducted  in  the  hospitals. 

This  establishment  became  the  Phare  de 
Bordeaux  in  1015.  In  July  of  that  year  the 
ComitS  Franco-Am^ricain  pour  les  Aveu- 
gles  de  la  Guerre  was  formed  with  Miss 
Holt  as  president  and  Mrs.  Cooper  Hewitt 
as  vice-president.  In  March,  1916,  work 
was  begun  at  the  Phare  de  France,  the 
Lighthouse  in  the  rue  I>aru,  Paris,  and  in 
August  it  was  formally  opened  by  the 
President  of  France  and  the  American  Am- 
bassiidor.  A  broad  course  of  studies  was 
adopted,  ranging  from  the  trades  to  higher 
mathematics.  Basketry,  weaving,  knitting 
by  machine,  massage,  modeling,  pottery, 
stenography,  bookkeeping,  languages  and 
music  were  taught,  as  well  as  gymnastics, 
fencing,  swimming,  skating,  and  games. 
The  blind  soldiers  in  the  government  hos- 
pitals were  also  taught  and  assisted  by 
the  stall". 

A  l^raille  library  and  printing  plant 
were  established  at  the  Phare  do  France. 
Two  hundred  copies  of  the  house  organ, 
La  LmwuVcc,  wore  first  published  in  De- 
cember, lOlG.  Four  blind  men  wore  regu- 
larly employed  in  the  printing  shop,  and 
books  an<l  Braille  music  were  published. 

Miss  Ilidt  returned  to  America  for  a  lo(»- 
ture  tour,  and  then,  in  Dctobor,  1017,  again 
went  to  France.  On  January   l.'J,   lOlS,  the 


third  Lighthouse  was  opened  at  the  an- 
cient chAteau  of  the  Manpiise  de  I'ompa- 
dour  at  S^vres.  The  Phar<'  de  Sevres  ac- 
<(>mmodates  twenty  regular  pupils.  Pottery 
is  taught  in  the  famous  porcelain  factories 
near  by,  and  poultry  raising  and  agricul- 
ture on  neighb(M-ing  farms. 

The  Phare  de  Bordeaux  and  the  Phare 
<le  France  each  accommodates  about  fifty 
resident  i)uiiils  besides  a  number  of  day 
pupils.  Manual  labor  is  largely  the  specialty 
of  the  former,  while;  at  the  latter  blinded 
soldiers  are  thoroly  ret'ducated  for  trades 
and  professions.  Over  .'i'lOO  have  been  as- 
sisted in  this  way,  including  blinded  sol- 
diers of  French,  Italian,  Belgian,  Scotch, 
Canadian,  Polish,  Russian,  Arabian,  Swed- 
ish and  otlier  nationalities.  Soon  the  French 
Lighthouses  may  be  extending  their  succor 
to  Americans.  The  totally  blind,  the  tem- 
porarily blind,  and  those  sulTering  from 
incapacitating  head  wounds  have  been 
helped  and  taught.  The  regular  pupils  have 
numbered  more  than  'MO. 

The  IMiare  de  France  assists  about  150 
men  a  day,  either  at  the  Lighthouse  or  in 
the  hospitals.  Over  lilO  blinded  men  have 
been  reeducated  in  that  institution  alone. 
During  1017,  10,000  gifts  were  presented 
to  the  families  of  the  blinded,  including 
food,  fuel,  bedding,  clothing,  medicine, 
seeds,  etc.  Thirty  hospitals  were  served. 

No  loss  important  than  the  teaching  is 
the  follow-up  w'ork.  Men  who  have  been 
graduated  obtain  work,  thru  the  efforts  of 
the  Lighthouses,  as  dictaphone  stonograjih- 
ers,  telephone  operators,  weavers  and  knit- 
ters. 

One  blinded  adjutant,  who  had  also 
lost  his  right  hand,  learned  to  use  the  knit- 
ting machine  and  now  earns  a  good  living. 
Another  soldier  who  arrived  at  the  Phare 
suffering  from  mental  shock  as  well  as 
blindness,  recovered  a  normal  viewpoint  be- 
fore his  year  of  reeducation  was  over.  He 
learned  knitting  and  now  receives  so  many 
orders  that  he  passes  some  of  them  on  to 
his  friends. 

One  Lighthouse  pupil  is  now  masseur  in 
a  large  hospital  in  Paris,  and  others  have 
taken  up  this  profession.  A  clever  mechanic 
who  has  been  reeducated  is  now  at  work 
in  an  electric  school  in  Paris.  Several  are 
doing  well  at  farming  and  poultry  raising. 
One  graduate  is  a  Government  inspector 
connected  with  the  Academy  and  the  office 
of  the  Public  Prosecutor.  Another  has  re- 
sumed his  former  business  as  a  furrier  and 
has  prospered  so  well  that  he  has  been 
forced  to  move  to  larger  quarters.  Several 
are  telephone  operators.  Others  are  contin- 
uing their  studies  in  music  and  in  lan- 
guages. 

An  intelligent  and  cultured  pupil  of  a 
normal  school  was  much  discouraged  when 
he  first  entered  the  Lighthouse.  Having 
lost  his  sight,  he  thought  that  his  career 
was  over,  but  little  by  little  hope  wa-* 
brought  back  to  him  and  he  was  persuaded 
to  resume  his  studies.  With  Braille,  stenog- 
raphy and  dactylography  to  help  him,  he 
is  now  ^^orking  enthusiastically  at  higher 
mathematics.  He  has  the  advantage,  of 
youth,  and  he  again  dreams  of  a  happy  and 
successful  future.  In  his  spare  time  he 
studies  the  violin.  He  is  reconstructing  his 
library  in  Braille,  copying  even  scientific 
works  with  their  complicated  mathematical 
characters. 

Statistics  are  interesting  when  they  de- 
note progress,  ami  one  must  have  them  in 
annual  ri>ports,  but  after  all  it  is  the  i>er- 
sonal,  human  side  of  this  work  that  intei^ 
ests  INliss  Holt  and  her  helpers.  These  men 
are  very  grateful  for  the  new  hope  and 
courage  that  ha\e  been  painftilly  Kn"U 
within   them. 
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THE  GOOD  TIME  NURSERY 

(Continued  from  page  23) 

Either  tho  room  is  a.  bare,  uninvit- 
ing place,  wiiere  all  other  eonsid- 
erations  are  subordinated  to  order  and 
cleanliness,  or  it  is  so  crowded  with  furni- 
ture, toys  and  decorations  that  a  meaninR- 
less  jumble  is  produced. 

The  importance  of  order  can  hardly  bo 
over-estimated,  but  before  it  can  be  estab- 
lished, adequate  places  must  be  provided 
for  the  storage  of  toys  and  other  impedi- 
menta when  not  in  use.  Closets,  shelves  and 
book  cases  there  must  be  in  abundance  if 
right  habits  are  to  be  formed,  and  they 
must  be  of  styles  and  proportions  suited  to 
the  diminutive  stature  of  their  users.  A 
box  is  the  commonest  and  also  the  least 
efficient  receptacle  for  toys,  and  when  it 
takes  the  form  of  a  window  seat  with  a 
hinged  top,  and  the  child,  before  putting 
away  his  playthings,  must  drag  off  half  a 
dozen  cushions  and  push  up  an  upholstered 
lid  that  is  far. too  heavy  for  him,  the  oper- 
ation is  likely  to  be  performed  only  under 
compulsion. 

If  necessary  to  utilize  such  a  seat 
for  storage  purposes,  it  is  far  better 
to  divide  the  front  into  two  panels  and 
have  each  hinged  at  the  outer  end  like  a 
cupboard  door.  The  space  within  should  be 
divided  by  a  shelf,  and  in  some  cases  it 
may  be  advantageous  to  partition  the  in- 
terior into  compartments  or  pigeon  holes 
of  convenient  sizes  to  hold  single  games  and 
the  larger  toys. 

Shallow  closets  u.sually  can  be  built 
in  the  thickness  of  the  walls  to 
hold  books  and  the  smaller  belongings. 
Such  a  closet  will  make  an  admirable  dolls' 
house.  Glass  doors  will  be  an  incentive  to 
orderliness,  since  disorder  cannot  be  con- 
cealed by  shutting  the  doors  as  is  the  case 
when  they  are  of  wood. 

After  the  completion  of  the  built-in  fix- 
tures and  the  decoration  of  the  walls,  comes 
the  furnishing  of  the  room.  It  is  essential 
not  to  crowd  the  room,  for  to  much  furni- 
ture involves  unnecessary  Inlwr  and  inter- 
feres with  active  play. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  that  the  nur- 
sery be  roomy,  convenient  and  well  ordered. 
Unless  in  addition  it  constitutes  a  safeguide 
and  a  stimulus  to  the  child's  dawning 
sense  of  beauty,  it  fails  to  fulfill  its  high- 
est pOHsihilities. 

The  mere  presence  of  decorative  de- 
tails or  bright  colors  does  not  spell 
beauty  unless  all  are  interrelated  with 
the  same  studious  attention  to  hjirmony, 
proportion,  and  unity  of  effect  that  a 
famous  d'-forafor  would  bestow  upon  fur- 
nishing and  decorating  a  palace.  To  be 
successful,  the  scheme  should  inejude  only 
such  things  as  the  <-hil(IiMh  inteljjgcnee  is 
capable  of  eomfjrchen'ling,  and  it  is  im- 
fK^rtant  that  the  inahility  of  the  chijfl  to 
appreeiate  the  intri';ite  forms  and  subtle 
harmonieH  of  "greyerl"  or  niodifi<'d  hues  in 
whifh  the  mature  mind  delights  be  fully 
rcfognized. 

'I'h*-   fliild's  foneepfiori   of  beauty  is   dis- 
tinetly  primitive  and  deriKiri'ls  Hini|)le  forms 
and  [dire,  n'rong  eolors  f'or  its  satisfaction. 
The  infant   will   pass  by  an   object  jiainted 
in   fnd<-d   tints  of  >">(t  old   birje  uud  rose,  to 
graaf)  delight«-dly  at  one  in  cobalt  and  ver- 
mili'in.    Jfenc«-    the    UHt-fulnesH    in    niirsery 
decoration  of  the  gay   little   fri'-zes  printed  i 
in  glowing  colors,   the   Mother  fJoose   fab- 
rics,   and    the    cheerful    painted    furniture.  | 
Btit   to   offset    their    oft'-n    fTud'-    intensity  i 
and  maintain  th«' «'swntial  balance,  th<'  buck    | 
KT'iiiti'l    lit    flu-    nuitii      its    floor,    walli    arid  | 
ceiling     should   !*<•  k<-i(t   comparatively   neu 
tral  with  crenrns,  warm   tans  and  luminous  1 
frays. 


How  do 
some 
women 
doit? 


How  are  tKey  able  to  keep  up  with  their  household  work  and  still  find  tinrie  for 
manifold  outside  activities — Red  Cross  and  canteen  work,  and  those  many  gracious 
little  things  everybody  appreciates  so? 

If  you  too  want  to  keep  out  of  the   rut  of   drudgery,  to   make   your   life  count  for 

more  in  these  tremendous  times  than  bed-making,  floor-sweeping  and  meal-getting, 
let 

The  House  Beautiful  Home  Library 

help  you.  These  books  have  been  selected  by  The  House  Beautiful  as  the  four 
most  important  books  of  the  last  half  dozen  years  on  the  New  Science  of  House- 
keeping, and  they  are  now  offered  you  —  by  special  arrangement  with  their  publishers 
— at  a  fraction  of  their  regular  price.  They  will  help  you  gather  up  loose-ends  from 
cellar  to  attic. 

THE  CARE  OF  A  HOUSE.     By  Theodore  M.  Clark 

A  practical  discussion  by  a  noted  arcKitect  of  the  thousand-and-one  stiches  in  time"  that 
cut  down  trouble  and  expense  in  connection  with  stoves,  furnaces,  roofs,  chimneys,  wood- 
work, floors,  plumbing,  lighting  fixtures,  etc. 

LETTERS  TO  A  YOUNG  HOUSEKEEPER.     By  Jane  Prince 

Informal  letters  written  to  a  young  housekeeper,  brimming  with  invaluable  suggestions  on 
such  practical  problems  as  the  family  budget,  economy  in  the  home,  Ueeping  servants  con- 
tented.  house-cleaning,  formal  dinners,  etc. 


THE  NUTRITION  OF  A  HOUSEHOLD. 

The  eub-tille  is;  "Better  Food  at   Lower  Cost, 
able  discussions  of  the  theory  of  dietetics  ever 

THE  HOUSEKEEPER'S  HANDY 
BOOK.     By  Lucia  Millet  Baxter 

This  is  your  emergency  kit:  it's  your  family 
doctor,  dressmaker,  laundress  and  cook — 
all  rolled  into  one  compact,  little  volume  of 
269  pages. 

Tliese  four  important  books  (regular  price 
$5. 10)  will  be  sent  you  with  a  one  yeai's  subscrip- 
tion to  The  House  Beautiful  (America's  leading 
home-buildine  and  decorating  magazine,  price 
$2.50)-$7.60  in  all  for  only  $5.00.  if  tfjl  QQ 
you  will  return  at  once  the  <•**  —  '--J  ^  ■  * 
blank  with  a    firtt  payment 


By  Edwin  T.  and  Lilian  Brewster 

"     This  is  one  of  the   most  practical  and  read- 
published. 


The  House  Beautiful  Publishing  Co. 
41  Mt.  Vernon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

(Under  same  management  as  Atlantic  Monthly) 

Enclosed  find  $1.00  my  first  payment  for  The 
House  Beautiful  Home  Library  for  one  year's  sub- 
scription to  T  he  House  Beautiful  which  you 
are  to  send  postpaid  immediately.  I  v^ill  send 
you    $1.00    each   month   until     the    full   price    of 

$5.00  Is  paid.*  IND.  7-6-18 


$5.00.  if  <I»1 
attached  •Nl' 
t  of  only  ^ 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

I    

■■    ^  I-orciifn  postajje  $1.00  extra;   Canadian  postage  SOc  extra. 


Address . 


IF  YOU  ARE  REPAIRING 


painting,    decorating    or    altering    your 
country    place,    and    need    suggestions 

or  advice,  do  not  hesitate  to  write  us.    Use  our  free  service. 

THE   COUNTRVSIOE    SHOR,     11»  West  40lh  Street.    New  YorK 


f}i>t  KtnntI 


So.  4   t'onllry  Iftjiiir  fur  21)0  hrni  —  .5 


Nfi.  .?  I'ftitttry  Houte  for  30  hem 


HODGSON 
PORTABLE 
HOUSES 

""■m'JIi.'Kvr.Vu:"-  E.  F.  HODGSON  COMPANY    'Kll'SSr' 


'VUn  florlgnon  poultry  iind  <lc»(^  lioiiNr-H  cniiblr  y<ni  Id  Itikr  rnrr  iif  llio 
n1(i(  k  Kirli  lli«  IriiHl  iiiiioiiiit  of,  Irtiiihlf.  'riiin  ilo^  kcnnri  in  well- 
vfntilutrd,  niiriiliiry  iitul  fil4pMn-|>ro(ir.  Tlic^  p<iii)lry  lioiiMt-H  iir<^  niiiilo 
of  rrrl  irdiir,  vrrrtiin-|irfMif i*(l,  und  urv  iihxoltitrly  i'oiti[iIrl<i  inHJih'. 
All  nrully  |iiiinlrrl  iiiiil  iiiiidr  In  prrtlotiH  tliiit  van  li«  quickly  hiiltftl 
lo((c*lh#T  liy  onyonr.      Si-iul  for  illiiMlnitfil  liooklot. 
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A  business 
that  is  as  big  as  its  job 


KEEPING  a  nation  of  over  100 
million  people  regularly  sup- 
plied with  meat  and  meat  products 
is  a  big  and  complex  job. 

And  a  still  bigger  job  when  to  it 
is  added  the  needs  of  the  American 
soldier  here  and  in  Europe  and  of 
the  Allies  as  well. 

It  is  a  job  of  converting  the  live 
stock  of  the  West  into  meat  and 
meat  products  and  distributing 
them  in  perfect  condition  over  long 
distances  to  the  consuming  centers 
—the  North,  South,  East,  West 
and  abroad. 

A  job  of  supplying  with  unfail- 
ing regularity  products  that  in 
the  main  are  perishable,  in  the 
exact  qualities  and  quantities  need- 
ed, to  the  smallest  out-of-the-way 
village  as  well  as  to  complex  and 
congested  metropolitan  centers. 

Only  organizations  like  that  of 
Swift  &  Company,  with  its  highly 


specialized  methods  of  meat-dress- 
ing, its  hundreds  of  branch- 
distributing  houses,  and  its  thou- 
sands of  refrigerator  cars,  could 
have  handled  such  a  job  efficiently 
and  at  a  minimum  of  expense  in 
the  present  war  emergency. 

Today  American  meat  and  meat 
products  are  the  recognized  stand- 
ard of  the  world. 

And  the  economy  with  which 
these  products  are  produced  is  in- 
dicated by  the  fact  that  today  the 
meat  of  a  steer,  dressed,  is  sold 
for  less  than  the  cost  of  the 
steer  on  the  hoof!  The  proceeds 
of  by-products,  made  out  of 
what  once  was  waste,  have  made 
this  possible. 

The  size  of  the  job  has  dictated 
the  size  of  America's  packing  in- 
dustry. And  America's  packing 
industry  has  proved  itself  to  be 
equal  to  its  job. 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

A  nation-wide  organization  with  more  than  20,000  stockholders 
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The  price  of  The  Independent 
is  ten  cents  a  copy,  four  dollars 
a  year.  Postage  to  foreign  coun- 
tries in  the  Postal  Union  $1.75 
extra ;  to  Canada,  $1  extra.  En- 
tered at  the  New  York  Post  Of- 
fice as  second-class  matter  March 
28,  1918,  under  Act  of  March  3. 
1879.  Copyright,  1918,  by  The 
Independent.  The  Chautauquan, 
founded  1880,  incorporated  with 
The    Independent,    June    1,    1"J14 
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REMARKABLE    REMARKS 

Jonx  Hastings  Turner — Clever  peo- 
ple are  always  worth  their  money. 

Ed.  Howe — I  hereby  give  notice  to 
poets  that  I  cannot  read  their  books. 

G.  Lowes  Dickinson — I  see  things  as 
they  are.  I  have  never  let  myself  be  duped. 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. — What  the 
world  craves  today  is  a  more  spiritual  and 
less  formal  religion. 

Frank  Morgan — Truth  is  one  of  those 
virtues  which  we  always  admire  more  in 
ourselves  than  in  other  people. 

Maximilian  Harden — More  than  the 
good  will  of  anybody  else.  Austria-Hungary 
needs  that  of  the  United  States. 

Arnold  Bennett — This  modern  craze 
for  naturalness  seems  to  me  to  be  rather 
unwholesome,  not  lo  say  perverted. 

Samltx  Gompers — The  labor  movement 
docs  not  discount  the  service  to  civiliza- 
tion tendered  by  intellectual  ability. 

Eugene  V.  Debs— In  a  country  fighting 
to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy,  it 
is  dangerous  to  express  an  honest  opinion. 

Dr.  W.  T.  McDlveen — You  can  no  more 
educate  a  bad  man  into  a  good  man  thau 
vou  can  educate  a  buttercup  into  a  butter- 
fly. 

Rear  Admiral  Bradley  A.  Fiske— The 
immediate  instrument  that  has  decided  the 
rise  and  the  fall  of  nations  has  been  mili- 
tary power. 

Prince  Kropotkin — With  her  popula- 
tion reduced  to  starvation  Russia  risks  los- 
ing even  the  liberties  she  has  conquered. 
Send  us  corn. 

Pkes.  Nichol.\s  Murray  Butler— 
Great  Britain  and  America  will  never 
loosen  this  new  and  splendid  bond  of  inter- 
relationship. 

Emperor  William — I  will  welcome  with 
all  my  heart  those  who  wish  to  assist  me 
in  my  work,  no  matter  who  they  may  be, 
but  those  who  oppose  me  in  this  work  I 
will  crush. 

Cattle  Ha.nciiman  William  Hanley — 
The  worst  thin?  I  know  about  life  is  that 
just  wh'.n  you  are  feeling  the  best  you  have 
tfj  go  to  bed,  and  when  you  are  feeling 
worHt  you  have  to  get  up. 

General  LuDKNDORfT — The  e(r«'ftive  of 
an  ofTenHive  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the 
results  in  territory  gained  and  in  captures 
made,  but  by  its  cfTeft  on  the  s[)irit  and 
m'/rale  of  the  enemy's  civil  population. 

Caitai.n  Knyvktt — The  only  monument 
that  we  dare  erect  to  our  fallen  dead,  the 
only  monument  that  would  not  be  a  dis- 
honor to  them  and  a  shame  and  eternal 
diHgrace  to  uh,  is  the  monument  of  victory. 

F3x-I»KKHrDE.NT  Tajt — He  who  proiioses 
pea'-e  nriw  either  does  not  see  the  stake  for 
whi'h  the  AllieM  (ire  fighting,  or  wishes  the 
German  military  autofracy  still  to  eontrol 
the  f|e«itinies  of  all  of  us  as  to  peaee  or 
war. 

(rnKir.u  Nri'i'or.r>— The  German  people 
will  find  tli»-rnv«-lveH  at  the  hour  of  their 
awakening  facing  a  world  of  enemi'-s,  ;in'l 
they  will  have  \i,  pefogrii/.e  that  insteiid  of 
honor  and  glory  they  have  reaped  a  harvest 
of  hatred  and  contempt  for  yearn  to  come. 
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Practically  every  woman  in  Italy  from 
sixteen  to  sixty  years  old  is  a  war  nurse 
or  a  volunteer  war  worker. 

College  students  who  have  completed 
courses  on  food  conservation  will  receive 
certificates  from  the  Food  Administration. 

In  the  first  month's  operation  of  the 
Aerial  Mail  Service  between  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Washington,  a  total  of 
five  and  two-fifths  tons  of  letter  mail  was 
transported. 

Every  person  who  travels  into  Denmark 
must  submit  upon  arrival  a  list  of  all  the 
wearing  apparel  he  carries  with  him.  On 
leaving  the  country  he  may  take  with  him 
only  the  listed  articles. 

Five  hundred  college  ti'ained  young 
■uomen.  graduates  of  the  classes  of  the  last 
ten  years,  are  training  at  Vassar  College 
in  the  emergency  course  for  nurses,  known 
n?:  the  "College  Woman's  Plattsburg." 

Hereafter  Red  Cross  purchases  will  be 
accorded  the  same  prices  and  the  same 
privileges  as  those  of  the  Government.  The 
Red  Cross  dollar  and  the  Government  dol- 
lar stand  side  by  side  in  market  value. 

The  ocean  trip  between  New  York  and 
\'alparaiso,  Chile,  has  been  cut  from  twen- 
ty-seven days  to  eighteen  days  by  the  new 
passenger  steamers  plying  on  that  route 
under  the  United  States  Shipping  Board. 
^  Walter  Damrosch,  copductor  of  the  New 
York  Symphony  Orchestra,  will  soon  sail 
for  France,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  to  organize  an  orchestra  of 
fifty  of  the  best  French  musicians  in  the 
country. 

The  Quartermaster's  Department  is  now 
supplying  gas-proof  food  containers  to  the 
soldiers  in  the  zon(>  of  operations  in  France. 
These  prevent  seepage  of  gas  into  the  con- 
tainers and  guard  against  contamination' of 
the  food. 

The  restrictions  governing  the  shipment 
<.f  parcels  to  the  American  Expeditionary 
I'orce  on  written  request  only,  do  not  apply 
to  newspai)ers  and  magazines.  These  can  be 
mailed  without  any  request  from  the  in- 
tended recipient  and  without  military 
approval. 

Women  librarians  in  the  camp  liosi)itals 
are  to  wear  uniforms  of  natural-colored 
pongee  shirt-waist  dress,  worn  witli  a  white 
collar  and  dark  brown  tie.  On  the  sleeve 
is  a  dark  brown  brassard,  bearing  the  let- 
ters A.  L.  A.  A  Panama  hat  with  a  brown 
band  and  an  A.  L.  A.  pin  is  part  of  the 
uniform. 

A  iiuinber  of  leaders  of  the  Woman's 
Land  Army  will  be  trained  jit  Wellesley 
College,  where  <'ami)  conditions  will  be  re- 
produced and  the  type  of  insti'uction  stand- 
ardized. This  training,  to  begin  about  Au- 
gust 1,  is  offereil  to  recruits  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Applications  should  be  made 
to  the  Dciiii  of  Wellesley  College,  Wellesley. 
Massncliusetts. 

The  Post  Oflice  Depiirtnient  has  ciillcd 
at  lent  ion  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  uu- 
wrajit,  iinaddrest  niagji/,in<'s  mailed  by  the 
fjublic  at  the'  l-r'r'iit  postagi*  rate  for  sol- 
diers ami  sailors  ai-e  s()  old  as  no  longer 
lo  be  of  any  interest  anti,  llicrefore,  are 
useless  for  tlie  piiriiose  iiilendcd.  A  weekly 
publication  should  be  not  more  than  two  or 
three  wc^eks  old,  and  a  monthly  piibliciil  ion 
not  more  than  two  months  old. 


Official  Jtalian,  liuin  Uiidi^rwuod  &  Underwood 


LIVING  UP  TO  GARIBALDI 

The  soldiers  in  the  trenches  on  the  Piave  are  adding  neto  victories  altnust  daili/  lit  the  fiiihtiny  fame  of  "the  land  of  (faribalJi."  TkifHit 
mcti  in  a  reeently  caiitured  trench  are  takimj  udiantaije  of  a  lull  between    battles    to  dig   in   further   and   to  strengtheH   fortifictttioHS 


■WITH    WHICH   IS  INCORP  O  RAT  E  D 

HARPEKS  WEEKLY 


I 


A  MESSAGE  FROM  ITALY 

TO  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

BY  COUNT  V.  MACCHI  DI  CELLERE 

ITALIAN   AMBASSADOR   TO    THE    UNITED    STATES 

ON  the  24th  of  May,  the  American  people,  at  the  request  of  their  beloved  President, 
by  fitting  public  exercizes,  by  the  exhibition  of  Italian  flags,  by  a  number  of  other  acts, 
too  many  to  be  here  enumerated,  yet  to  be  for  many  a  year  remembered  by  the 
grateful  people  of  the  land  which  I  represent,  gave  proof  to  the  people  of  their  sister  nation, 
Italy,  that  the  oldest  country  of  the  New  World  understands  and  appreciates  the  sentiments 
and  the  ideals  which  animated  Italy,  one  of  the  youngest  countries  of  the  Old  World,  when 
she  accepted  the  challenge,  unsheathed  her  sword,  and  took  up  the  crusade  for  world 
liberty  and  justice. 

And  now  once  more  the  hands  of  time  point  to  the  return  of  the  anniversary  of  that 
fateful  day  which  can  be  fitly  described  as  the  birthday  of  this  free  nation.  Our  turn  has 
come,  and  Italy,  an  ever  grateful  country,  having  learned  from  her  many  past  sufferings 
how  to  remember  and  repay  for  kind  words  and  kind  acts,  rejoices  in  the  opportunity 
offered  her  by  the  present  circumstance.  You  said  to  us:  "Welcome,  sister."  We  repeat 
to  you:  "Welcome,  sister;  the  land  of  Garibaldi  is  proud  to  shake  the  hand  tendered  to 
her  by  the  land  of  George  Washington." 

This  welcome,  I  know,  does  not  proceed  only  from  this,  my  residence  in  Washington, 
whence  I,  as  an  official  spokesman,  release  it  to  the  world;  it  comes,  America,  from  the 
sun-kissed  slopes  of  the  beautiful  Italian  hills,  where  old  men  and  children  wrest  from 
the  earth  that  harvest  which  shall  give  their  fighting  sons  and  fathers  a  means  of  sus- 
tenance; from  hospitals  and  Red  Cross  trains,  where  noble  women  and  daughters  of  the 
people  mingle  in  splendid  comradeship  in  ministering  to  the  heartrending  sufferings  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  bodies  torn  by  the  lead  or  burned  by  the  gas  of  the  Hun;  from  the  thou- 
sands of  war  factories  dotting  our  cities,  where  once  the  gentle  spirit  of  art  and  of  poetry 
ruled  supreme,  and  where  now  reverence  for  a  glorious  past  is  only  enhanced  by  a  desire  to 
live  up  to  the  greatness  of  our  history  by  helping  humanity  in  the  practical  requirements 
of  our  crucial  days  as  we  helped  it  in  the  past  by  lifting  skyward  the  flame  of  civilization; 
from  the  bloodstained  trenches  of  the  Piave,  where  the  fury  and  the  hate  and  the  cruelty 
and  the  chicanery  of  the  Austro-Germans  spent  themselves  in  vain  against  the  impassable 
barrier  of  brave  Italian  hearts,  urged  on  by  the  sight  of  American  aviators  flying  above 
the  river  and  by  the  knowledge  that  American   infantrymen  will  soon  reinforce  their  lines. 

Royal  Italian  KmhaHny,   Wanhington  I).   ('., 
July  ff,   1U1H 
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A  PEACE  LEAGUE  NOW  OR  LATER? 


IN  his  speech  to  the  Reithstat?  hist  week,  Count  von 
Hertlintr,  the  Imperial  German  Chancellor,  scoffed  at 
the  idea  of  a  League  of  Peace,  allejjinj?  that  it  was 
nothing  but  a  scheme  of  the  Allies  to  isolate  Germany 
and  strangulate  her  legitimate  economic  and  political  de- 
velopment. As  one  of  the  chief  purposes  of  my  trip  to 
Europe  was  to  find  out  the  present  status  of  the  Peace 
League  idea  in  the  minds  of  the  peoples  and  government 
officials  of  England,  France  and  Italy,  I  am  able  to  report 
with  some  degree  of  assurance  the  very  interesting  and 
somewhat  startling  views  1  found  obtaining  there. 

In  general  there  is  great  encouragement  to  be  found  in 
the  attitude  of  all  classes  in  England,  France  and  Italy. 
The  question  is  no  longer  one  of  whether  we  shall  create 
such  a  League,  but  rather  how  and  when.  The  idea,  as  the 
business  man  would  say,  is  already  "sold,"  and  it  is  only 
the  carrying  of  it  out  that  is  giving  concern. 

At  present  there  are  four  active  groups  in  each  of  the 
three  great  Allied  countries  advocating  the  League  pro- 
gram: 1st,  government  officials;  2d,  intellectuals  and  literary 
men;  3d,  labor  leaders  and  radicals;  4th,  propagandists.  It 
has  been  my  privilege  to  have  discussed  fundamental  prin- 
ciples as  well  as  ways  and  means  with  important  repre- 
sentatives of  each  group.  And  in  order  that  it  may  be  seen 
I  have  not  drawn  my  conclusions  from  too  few  particular 
conversations,  I  publish  herewith  the  names  of  some  of 
those  who  have  been  good  enough  to  talk  with  me  on  the 
matter: 

GOVERNMENT   OFFICIALS 

England :  Mr.  Balfour,  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  the  most  ardent 
chami)ion  of  the  League  idea  in  the  British  Ministry,  Lord  Hal- 
dane,  ex-Minister  of  War,  Mr.  Roberts,  Minister  of  Labor,  and 
Dr.  Addison,  Minister  of  Reconstruction. 

France :  President  Poincar^,  Premier  Clemenceau,  Leon 
Bourgeois,  president  of  the  official  commission  studying  the 
League,  Jules  Cambon,  Baron  L'Estournelles  de  Constant,  ex- 
Foreign  Minister  Hanataux,  Admiral  Fournier,  Henry  Froma- 
gaot. 

Italy  :  King  Victor  Immantiel,  Premier  Orlando.  Foreign  Min- 
ister Sonnino,  and  Senator  Ruffimi,  president  of  the  newly  formed 
Italy-American  Union. 

INTELLECTUALS    AND    LITERARY    MEN 

England :  H.  G.  Wells,  whose  last  book,  "In  the  Fourth  Year  : 
Anticipation,  of  a  "World  Peace."  is  on  the  subject  of  the  League ; 
Louis  Woolf,  who  wrote  the  brilliant  report  of  the  Fabian 
Society  ;  Sir  Sidney  Oliver,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Fabian 
Society  ;  A.  E.  Zimmern,  author  of  the  Greek  State,  now  attached 
to  the  Foreign  Office ;  Lionel  Curtis,  author  of  "The  Imperial 
■Commonwealth." 

France:  Prof.  A.  AuUard.  authority  on  the  French  Revolu- 
tion ;  Ferdinand  Brussam,  Director  of  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Instruction ;  Dr.  Plauzoles,  Director  ct  the  College  of  Social 
Sciences;  E.  Lavrise,  of  the  French  Ac.ndemy. 

LABOR  LEADERS   AND  RADICALS 

Enjrlnsd :  Rt.  Hon.  J.  H.  Thomas,  Mr.  Roberts,  Minister  of 
Labor,  Sydney  Webb,  John  Burns,  Ramsey  MacDonald. 

France :  Albert  Thomas,  ex-Minister  of  Munitions ;  Deputy 
Monttel.  Socialist ;  D.  Vinant.  ex-Ministt  r  of  Aviation. 

PROPAGANDISTS 

League  of  Nations  Society  of  England — James  Bryce,  Lord 
Shaw,  Lord  Parmoor,  Lord  Buckmeistcr,  Sir  Willoughby  Dickin- 
son, Major  David  Davies,  Mr.  Aneurin  Williams,  G.  Lowes  Dick- 
inson, Raymond  Unwin  and  J.  Allan  Baker,  M.  P. 

League  de  Droit  de  L'Homme  in  Paris — Its  executive  committee. 

While  of  course  the  men  above  enumerated  had  many 
and  diverse  opinions,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  situation  is 
exactly  the  opposite  in  Europe  to  what  it  is  in  the  United 
States. 

In  America  the  leading  officials  and  unofficials  in  every 
community  in  the  land  are  now  ready  to  give  their  time, 
money  and  names  to  promote  the  League  of  Nations  pro- 
gram, whenever  called  upon  to  do  so.  But  the  masses  of 
America,  tho  sympathetic,  are  more  acquiescent  than  en- 
thusiastic. In  England  and  France  and  Italy  it  is  the  people, 
I  find,  who  look  to  the  League  for  the  salvation  of  the  world 


after  the  war  is  over.  Mr.  Thomas  told  mo  that  labor  in 
England  would  stand  to  "the  last  ditch"  for  two  things  at 
the  Peace  Conference;  first,  to  prevent  an  imperialistic 
peace,  and  second,  to  insure  the  establishment  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  In  France  Professor  Aullard  said  that  already 
the  idea  of  a  League  of  Nations  has  almost  become  a  re- 
ligion to  the  soldiers  now  fighting  in  the  trenches. 

While  the  propagandists  and  intellectual  classes  in  all 
countries  were  as  enthusiastic  as  the  working  classes,  I 
found  the  official  classes  more  hesitant.  No  one  was  opposed 
to  the  theory  of  the  League,  but  I  was  almost  universally 
met  with  the  qualification  that  "we  must  not  go  too  far," 
"we  must  be  very  careful  not  to  attempt  anything  Utopian," 
"are  we  sure  it  is  practicable?"  And  yet  despite  this  hesi- 
tancy on  the  part  of  the  governing  classes,  it  is  as  certain 
as  anything  can  be  certain  that  England,  France  and  Italy 
are  ready  to  join  the  United  States  in  the  establishment  of 
a  League.  Not  only  are  they  ready,  but  what  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  thing  I  have  learned  in  Europe,  they  are 
ready  here  and  now  and  before  the  war  ends. 

The  day  I  left  England  Mr.  Barnes,  member  of  the  Inner 
Ministry  of  the  British  Cabinet,  made  a  speech  in  which 
he  said: 

The  beginning  must  be  made  before  the  war  ends  or  otherwise 
in  the  first  flush  of  peace  the  world  will  fail  thru  sheer  exhaus- 
tion to  make  proper  provisions  for  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

I  was  told  by  those  who  ought  to  know  that  Mr.  Barnes 
would  never  have  made  this  statement  without  the  concur- 
rence of  Lloyd  George  and  Mr.  Balfour.  The  League  of 
Nations  has  already  officially  declared: 

There  are  various  reasons  why  Great  Britain  and  her  present 
Allies  should  proceed  at  once  to  form  among  themselves  the 
provisional  framework  of  such  a  League. 

And  the  last  word  that  was  said  to  me  as  I  left  Paris, 
by  the  man  in  the  French  Government  perhaps  the  best 
fitted  to  speak  on  the  subject  was,  "I  beg  you  to  tell  Presi- 
dent Wilson  to  take  the  initiative  in  forming  the  League 
now."  The  reasons  he  gave  me  may  be  summarized  as 
follows :   • 

(1)  The  union  of  the  Allies  now  into  a  real  League  will 
make  them  more  eflficient  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

(2)  Now  is  the  opportunity  to  realize  the  plan.  As  soon 
as  the  war  is  over  conflicting  interests  will  arise. 

(3)  There  is  now  no  system  of  settling  conflicts  between 
Allied  States.  The  Franco-American  Treaty  of  September 
14,  1914,  should  at  last  be  extended  to  all  Allied  Nations. 

(4)  The  Allies  must  be  united  if  they  are  to  be  winners 
at  the  Peace  Conference.  If  they  are  not  united  Germany 
may  be  able  to  disassociate  them. 

(5)  If  the  League  is  established  at  once  the  Allies  will 
become  a  nucleus  for  the  neutrals  because  the  principles  of 
justice  established  by  the  League  will  be  a  protection  to 
their  freedom  and  liberties. 

(6)  The  League,  if  established  now,  would  be  a  stimulus 
to  the  democratic  ideals  among  the  Central  Powers. 

I  find  that  these  reasons  are  convincing  to  practically 
everybody  in  Europe  with  whom  I  have  discussed  the 
League. 

In  the  United  States  many  members  of  the  organization 
known  as  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace  hold  to  similar  views. 
But  apparently  our  Government  feels  that  any  conference 
of  the  nations  at  this  moment  would  be  sure  to  raise  more 
questions  than  it  could  possibly  settle.  At  all  events  jealousy 
and  competing  interests  would  be  likely  to  endanger  the  idea 
before  it  was  born. 

Thus,  apparently,  a  direct  issue  exists  between  our  Hlliea 
and  ourselves  as  to  whether  the  League  should  be  fonned 
now  or  after  the  war.  And  this  suggests  that  possibly  von 
Ilertling's  scoffing  reference  to  the  League  may  have  been 
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due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  aware  of  this  difference  of 
opinion  and  was  trying  to  disassociate  the  Allies  by  confirm- 
ing the  administration's  suspicions  that  Germany  will  view 
the  formation  of  the  League  now  as  a  hostile  measure  di- 
rected against  herself.  Whether  this  be  the  true  explana- 
tion or  not  and  whether  the  League  is  to  be  established 
now  or  later,  one  thing  is  at  least  certain  and  that  is  that 
both  the  United  States  and  her  allies  are  converted  to  the 
idea  that  the  old  days  of  international  competition  that  pre- 
vailed before  the  war  must  give  way  to  the  new  order  of 
international  cooperation,  functioning  thru  a  League  of 
Peace,  and  sanctioned  by  it.  This,  and  this  alone,  is  worth 
all  the  sacrifices  of  all  the  brave  men  whose  blood  has  red- 
dened the  clay  of  Europe  these  past  four  fateful  years. 

Hamilton  Holt 


JULY  FOURTEENTH 

FRANCE  has  chosen  for  a  national  hymn  the  song  of 
a  revolution;  for  her  flag  a  banner  of  insurrection; 
for  her  national  holiday  the  sacking  of  a  royal  for- 
tress by  a  frenzied  mob.  Her  political  institutions  carry 
democracy  to  an  almost  dangerous  extreme;  not  only  does 
the  French  Government  dispense  with  the  feudal  trappings 
which  are  still  dear  to  the  "crowned  republic"  of  Britain, 
but  it  lacks  even  the  constitutional  checks  and  balances 
which  restrain  the  impulses  of  our  own  democracy.  A  single 
breath  of  public  opinion  can  overturn  any  French  cabinet. 
Economically,  France  is  the  land  of  the  independent  farmer, 
happily  free  from  the  rule  of  landlordism  and  the  rule  of 
industrial  plutocracy.  Socially,  France  is  most  democratic 
of  all.  In  a  single  afternoon  at  a  cafe  you  may  chance  to 
fall  into  easy,  familiar  chat  across  your  table  with  a  day 
laborer,  a  priest,  a  professor,  a  high  official,  a  private  sol- 
dier and  a  general.  None  of  them  will  condescend  to  you  or 
expect  you  to  condescend  to  them.  France  is  literally  a  na- 
tion of  brothers;  and  this  is  none  the  less  true  tho  brothers 
sometimes  quarrel. 

Across  the  Vosges  is  a  civilization  opposite  in  every  re- 
spect; a  land  of  caste  in  political,  economic  and  social  life; 
a  land  where  the  distance  between  one  man  and  another  is 
like  the  difference  between  man  and  the  lower  animals.  Be- 
tween the  two  types  of  civilization  there  is  an  irreconcilable 
conflict.  France  and  Germany  may  think  that  they  are  fight- 
ing about  Alsace-Lorraine,  but  they  are  really  fighting  be- 
cause the  institutions  of  each  imperil  by  very  neighborhood 
the  in.stitutions  of  the  other.  Fire  and  water  cannot  dwell 
together  permanently;  either  France  will  set  Germany 
aflame  with  her  own  democracy  or  Germany  will  smother 
the  last  dying  embers  of  freedom  in  continental  Europe. 
That  is  what  Bastille  Day  means. 


I 


TEN  COMMANDMENTS  FOR  CRITICS 

'S  it  patriotic  to  find  fault  with  the  Administration  in 
war  time?"  This  is  a  question  which  occurs  to  every 
American  a  dozen  times  a  week.  On  the  one  hand  he 
has  always  felt  it  to  h>€  his  duty — often,  indeed,  his  pleas- 
jre — to  exercizf  the  right  of  free  speech  granted  him  by 
the  Constitution,  and  to  make  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
Republic  hi.H  particular  target.  In  war  time,  especially,  wh'.-n 
f.he  activities  of  the  Federal  Government  are  no  longer  con- 
fined U>  mail  dfliverie.s  and  cu.sUjms  inspfctions  but  touch 
'^very  Hcuttle  of  coal  and  every  plate  of  bread,  the  faults  of 
thoiMj  who  «it  in  high  places  become  ho  much  in  evidence 
that  patience  often  Reems  no  longer  to  be  a  virtue.  It  never 
wa«  a  p<>pular  virtue  in  thii!  country  anywhere.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  every  murmur  of  complaint,  wiHe  or  foolish,  is 
^ome  down  by  the  «hout  of  "Stand  behind  the  President !" 
'»r  "hoTi't  change  hor«C3  whiif  crosKing  the  stream!"  Some 
-iffr  no  imprest  by  the  need  of  supporting  the  Govcmmf-nt 
'hat  they  would   forthwith  nlxil'mh  every  newspaper  in   the 


country  that  mentions  either  war  aims  or  war  methods. 
Others  are  so  convinced  that  only  incessant  fault-finding 
will  win  the  war  that  they  would  turn  Congress  into  a  per- 
petual investigation  tribunal  with  the  whole  Cabinet  on 
trial  every  morning.  Obviously  the  road  of  sanity  lies  be- 
tween these  extremes.  Can  we  map  it? 

We  venture  to  suggest  that  every  one  feel  perfectly  free 
to  speak  his  mind  about  the  Government  to  any  extent, 
provided  that  he  will  constantly  bear  in  mind  the  following 
simple  rules: 

1.  Remember  that  the  Adiniuistratiou  now  in  office  has  quite 
recently  received  the  voted  approval  of  your  fellow  citizen.s.  A 
minority  in  a  democracy  may  always  criticize  the  decision  of  the 
majority,  but  it  must  render  that  decision  loyal  obedience. 

2.  Remember  that  no  war  was  ever  waged  without  blunders, 
and  no  big  war  without  some  big  blunders. 

3.  Remember  that  it  is  useless  to  blame  what  is  past  unless  it 
can   suggest   better   policies   for   the   future. 

4.  Remember  that  every  member  of  the  Cabinet  is  under  tre- 
mendous pressure  and  that  the  President  is  attempting  six  men's 
work  with  no  more  hours  per  day  to  do  it  in  than  any  one  else. 

5.  Remember  that  the  Federal  Government  at  Washington  is 
not  directly  responsible  for  the  mistakes  of  every  raw  lieutenant 
or  the  errors  of  every  local  draft  board  clerk.  The  wisest  policies 
must  sometimes  be  committed  to  second  class  people  to  carry 
out,  because  there  are  not  enough  first  class  minds  to  do  every- 
thing that  has  to  be  done. 

6.  Remember  that  listening  to  criticism  and  preparing  answers 
to  it  takes  time  that  is  very  badly  needed  for  the  work  of  run- 
ning the  Government  and  fighting  the  war. 

7.  Remember  that  if  your  suggestions  are  very  obvious  they 
may  have  occurred  to  those  in  authority. 

8.  Remember  that  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  have  and  must 
keep  secret  a  great  deal  of  information  that  would  explain  some 
of  their  most  puzzling  acts — or  failures  to  act — if  you  were  in 
the  secret. 

9.  Remember  not  to  let  loose  any  information  that  an  enemy 
agent  could  use. 

10.  And  the  last  and  greatest  commandment  is  to  remember 
that  the  result  of  this  war  depends  more  upon  our  moral  unity  than 
upon  our  material  strength.  A  people  who  are  ready  to  cooperate 
unfalteringly  with  their  chosen  leaders,  who  are  able  to  take  mis- 
hai)s  good-naturedly,  and  who  are  full  of  mutual  confidence  in 
their  common  patriotism,  are  ten  times  more  formidable  than  a 
people  who  clamor,  "We  are  betrayed !"  whenever  the  Ship  of 
State  pitches  a  little  in  a  high  sea. 


WHY  GO  BACKWARD? 

FORMER  Justice  Charles  E.  Hughes  makes  a  telling 
point  against  the  postal  zone  law  for  second-class 
mail  in  a  recent  statement  condemning  both  the  harm 
and  the  waste  that  such  a  system  of  penalizing  periodicals 
must  cause.  As  head  of  the  commission  which  conducted 
the  latest  investigation  of  the  Postal  Department  Mr. 
Hughes  adds  to  the  weight  of  his  professional  reputation 
the  authority  of  a  thoro  understanding  of  the  facts  in  the 
case: 

In  my  judgment  the  zone  system  for  second-class  mail  matter 
is  unj>iHt  to  the  publisher  and  unjust  to  the  public.  It  not  only 
imposes  upon  the  publisher  the  additional  rates  upon  a  sectional 
basiK,  but  it  makes  necessary  the  added  expense  for  the  necessary 
zone  elassifications  at  a  tinu!  when  every  economy  in  jjroduction 
and  distrihution  is  most  important.  It  introduces  a  conii)li<'ated 
IiDstal  Nystciii  to  tlie  inconvenience  of  Mie  publisher  and  public 
when  there  should  b(!  u  constant  effort  toward  greater  siiiii)licity. 
There  is  no  more  reason  for  a  zone  system  of  rates  for  uewspai)ers 
and  magazines  than  for  letters.  Newspapers  and  magazines  are 
adinitti-d  to  the  second-elass  j)Ostal  ral(>s  on  tlu;  well-established 
lioliey  of  enroui'aging  tiic  disscminal  ion  of  intelligence,  but  a 
zone  My.stern  is  a  harrier  to  this  disscinination.  If  it  is  important 
that  newspapers  and  magazines  should  be.  circulated,  it  is  etpially 
inir)ortant  that  tlier<!  should  not  be  sectional  divisions  to  impede 
their  gr-neral  circulation  thru  the  entire  country. 

We  are  pmiid  at  this  moment  of  our  united  pni-pose,  but  if 
we  are  to  continue  as  a  peoph-  to  cherish  unite(l  purposes  and 
to  maintain  r)ur  cHKeiitial  unity  as  n  nation,  w<\  niust  r<)st<>r  the 
infliiericeH  that  promote  unity.  'I'he  greatest  of  these  inlluenccs, 
perha[)H,  is  the  spread  of  intelligence  diffused  by  newH()aper8  and 
periodical  literature.  Abuses  in  connection  witli  second-class  mail 
matter  will  not  be  cured  by  a  zone  systcMii  of  rates.  That  will 
liiitt  the  good  no  less  than  the  bad,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  best 
Mini   of  periodical   literature   will   lie   hit   the  hardest. 

We  do  not  wish  to  i)rofnote  sectionalisni,  and  "on(>  country" 
iniiins   that    in   our  correspondence   and    in    the  dill'Msion   of  neccB- 
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sary  iutelligence  we  should  have  a  uniform  postal  into  for  the 
eutiie  louiitry.  The  widest  and  freest  iuterehange  is  the  soundest 
public  polioy. 

I  hope  that  Congress  will  repeal  the  provision  fi)r  the  zone 
system  which  is  decidedly  a  looking-hackward  and  walking-back- 
ward measure. 


THE  CASE  AGAINST  ANARCHY 

IN  this  age  of  much  government  the  anarchist  pure  and 
simple  has  largely  vanished  from  sight;  whether  the 
fanatic  with  his  creed  of  dynamite  or  the  gentle  philos- 
opher in  the  study;  Czolgosz  and  Herbert  Spencer  are  alike 
out  of  date.  But  anarchy  in  the  broader  sense  of  lawless- 
ness, unwillingness  to  abide  by  covenant  and  rule,  impa- 
tience of  social  discipline,  is  as  popular  as  ever.  It  is  equally 
characteristic  of  the  lyncher  who  cannot  wait  for  the  slow 
process  of  the  law,  the  Bolshevik  who  cannot  wait  for  the 
slow  pi'ocess  of  reform,  and  the  non-resistant  pacifist  who 
cannot  wait  for  the  slow  process  of  breaking  to  pieces  the 
military  oligarchy  of  Central  Europe. 

We  hear  to  tedium  that  liberty  must  not  be  permitted 
"to  degenerate  into  license"  as  if  the  breaking  down  of  all 
social  sanctions  would  make  men  too  free.  If  that  were  so, 
it  would  be  a  small  evil  to  pay  for  a  great  good;  the  blun- 
ders of  a  few  unstable  individuals  would  hardly  weigh  in 
the  balance  against  the  mighty  outrush  of  creative  energy 
that  comes  with  every  emancipation  of  the  human  spirit. 
But  when  liberty  does  degenerate,  it  becomes  not  license 
but  tyranny.  There  is  freedom  of  speech;  but  there  is  also 
such  a  thing  as  freedom  from  being  libeled.  There  is  free- 
dom of  travel;  but  there  must  be  freedom  from  intrusion. 

The  anarchist  says  that  the  policeman  on  the  street  cor- 


ner is  a  "minion  of  the  capitalist"  set  there  to  protect  the 
gold  of  the  rich  from  the  hunger  and  anger  of  the  poor; 
that  but  for  Congress  and  the  constabulary  we  would  in- 
stantly have  communism.  There  was,  it  is  true,  a  period 
in  history  when  the  public  authorities  were  too  weak  to 
rule,  and  admini.stration  fell  into  private  hands,  but  we 
call  it  the  age  of  feudalism.  If  the  nation  ceased  to  admin- 
ister the  public  agencies,  does  the  anarchist  suppose  that 
he  and  his  fellow  propagandists  would  step  into  the  empty 
shoes  of  President  Wilson,  Governor  Jones,  and  Mayor 
Brown?  Have  the  anarchists  the  military  skill,  the  intelli- 
gent mastery  of  practical  affairs,  the  organizing  genius,  or 
the  command  of  the  means  of  life  and  labor  to  dislodge  the 
capitalists  from  power  even  if  they  could  overthrow  the  poli- 
ticians? We  fear  that  possession  would  become  ten-tenths 
of  the  law  if  the  state  should  step  aside  and  let  the  dreamy 
social  revolutionist  confront  the  shrewd  man  of  business  in 
unrestricted  competition.  In  the  state  of  nature  it  is  not 
the  lamb  who  rules  the  jungle. 

We  do  not  fear  Bolshevikism  for  itself,  but  for  the  reac- 
tion which  may  follow  it.  Lenine  and  Trotzky  may  have 
intended  to  let  loose  the  Russian  proletariat  to  devour  the 
bourgeoisie,  but  so  far  as  the  rest  of  the  world  is  concerned 
the  net  effect  of  their  actions  is  to  let  loose  the  Junkers  to 
feed  upon  the  peasants  of  Poland  and  the  trades  unionists 
of  Belgium.  The  I.  W.  W.  in  this  country  are  not  strong 
enough  to  endanger  our  institutions;  the  peril  is  that  they 
may  provoke  reprisals,  lynchings  and  reactionary  laws  which 
really  will  hamper  our  national  progress  to  a  freer  civiliza- 
tion. In  a  word  the  danger  of  reckless  aviation  is  not  of 
soaring  too  far  from  the  earth,  but  of  falling  at  too  great 
a  speed. 


NO  COMPROMISE! 

From  President  Wilson's  Speech  at  Mount  Vernon  on 

Independence  Day 


THIS,  then,  is  our  conception  of  the  great  struggle  in 
which  we  are  engaged.  The  plot  is  written  plain  upon 
every  scene  and  every  act  of  the  supreme  tragedy.  On 
the  one  hand  stand  .the  peoples  of  the  world— not  only  the 
peoples  actually  engaged,  but  many  others,  also,  who  suffer 
under  mastery  but  cannot  act;  peoples  of  many  races  and  in 
every  part  of  the  world — the  people  of  stricken  Russia  still, 
among  the  rest,  tho  they  are  for  the  moment  unorganized 
and  helpless.  Opposed  to  them,  masters  of  many  armies, 
stand  an  isolated,  friendless  group  of  governments,  who 
speak  no  common  purpose,  but  only  selfish  ambitions  of 
their  own,  by  which  none  can  profit  but  themselves,  and 
whose  peoples  are  fuel  in  their  hands;  governments  which 
fear  their  people,  and  yet  are  for  the  time  being  sovereign 
lords,  making  every  choice  for  them  and  disposing  of  their 
lives  and  fortunes  as  they  will,  as  well  as  of  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  every  people  who  fall  under  their  power — gov- 
ernments clothed  with  the  strange  trappings  and  the  primi- 
tive authority  of  an  age  that  is  altogether  alien  and  hostile 
to  our  owTi.  The  Past  and  the  Present  are  in  deadly  grapple, 
and  the  peoples  of  the  world  are  being  done  to  death  be- 
tween them. 

There  can  be  but  one  issue.  The  settlement  must  be  final. 
There  can  be  no  compromise.  No  halfway  decision  would  be 
tolerable.  No  halfway  decision  is  conceivable.  These  are  the 
ends  for  which  the  associated  peoples  of  the  world  are  fight- 
ing and  which  must  be  conceded  them  before  there  can  be 
peace : 

I. — The  destruction  of  every  arbitrary  power  anywhere 
that  can  separately,  secretly,  and  of  its  single  choice  disturb 
the  peace  of  the  world;  or,  if  it  cannot  be  presently  de- 
stroyed, at  the  least  its  reduction  to  virtual  impotence. 

II. — The  settlement  of  every  question,  whether  of  terri- 
tory, of  sovereignty,  of  economic  arrangement,  or  of  political 
relationship,  upon  the  basis  of  the  free  acceptance  of  that 
settlement  by  the  people  immediately  concerned,  and  not 
upon  the  basis  of  the  material  interest  or  advantage  of  any 
other  nation  or  people  which  may  desire  a  different  settle- 
ment for  the  sake  of  its  own  exterior  influence  or  mastery. 

III. — The  consent  of  all  nations  to  be  governed  in  their 


conduct  toward  each  other  by  the  same  principles  of  honor 
and  of  respect  for  the  common  law  of  civilized  society  that 
govern  the  individual  citizens  of  all  modern  states  in  their 
relations  with  one  another;  to  the  end  that  all  promises  and 
covenants  may  be  sacredly  observed,  no  private  plots  or 
conspiracies  hatched,  no  selfish  injuries  wrought  with  im- 
punity, and  a  mutual  trust  established  upon  the  handsome 
foundation  of  a  mutual  respect  for  right. 

IV. — The  establishment  of  an  organization  of  peace  which 
shall  make  it  certain  that  the  combined  power  of  free  nations 
will  check  every  invasion  of  right  and  serve  to  make  peace 
and  justice  the  more  secure  by  affording  a  definite  tribunal 
of  opinion  to  which  all  must  submit  and  by  which  every 
international  readjustment  that  cannot  be  amicably  agreed 
upon  by  the  peoples  directly  concerned  shall  be  sanctioned. 

These  great  objects  can  be  put  into  a  single  sentence. 
What  we  seek  is  the  reign  of  law,  based  upon  the  consent 
of  the  governed  and  sustained  by  the  organized  opinion  of 
mankind. 

These  great  ends  cannot  be  achieved  by  debating  and 
seeking  to  reconcile  and  accommodate  what  statesmen  may 
wish  with  their  projects  for  balances  of  power  and  of  na- 
tional opportunity.  They  can  be  realized  only  by  the  deter- 
mination of  what  the  thinking  peoples  of  the  world  desire, 
with  their  longing  hope  for  justice  and  for  social  freedom 
and  opportunity. 

I  can  fancy  that  the  air  of  this  place  carries  the  accents 
of  such  principles  with  a  peculiar  kindness.  Here  were 
started  forces  which  the  great  nation  against  which  they 
were  primarily  directed  at  first  regarded  as  a  revolt  against 
its  rightful  authority,  but  which  it  has  long  since  seen  to 
have  been  a  step  in  the  liberation  of  its  own  people  as  well 
as  of  the  people  of  the  Unbted  States;  and  I  stand  here  now 
to  speak — speak  proudly  and  with  confident  hope — of  the 
spread  of  this  revolt,  this  liberation,  to  the  great  stage  of 
the  world  it.self!  The  blinded  rulers  of  Prussia  have  roused 
forces  they  knew  little  of — forces  which,  once  roused,  can 
never  be  crushed  to  earth  again;  for  they  have  at  their 
heart  an  inspiration  anil  a  purpose  which  are  deathless  and 
of  tlie  very  stuff  of  triumph! 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  WEEK 


Russian 
Rumors 


The  week  has  been  filled  with 
the  wildest  reports  regard- 
ing the  Russian  situation.  It 
was  repeatedly  affirmed  and  as  often 
denied  that  the  ex-Czar  Nicholas  had 
been  killed  by  the  Bolsheviki  to  pre- 
vent his  being  rescued  and  restored  by 
the  Czechoslovaks  who  took  possession 
of  Yekaterinburg,  where  he  had  been 
interned.  The  Czarevitch,  according  to 
various  reports,  had  been  murdered  or 
died  of  disease  or  was  very  ill  or  was 
safe  and  well.  A  message  coming  by 
way  of  Helsingfors  and  Stockholm  con- 
veyed the  startling  intelligence  that 
Moscow  had  been  captured  by  the  Cos- 
sack generals,  Komilov  and  Kaledine, 
"supported  by  German  troops,"  and 
that  Lenine  and  Trotzky  were  trying 
to  escape  from  Russia  by  way  of  the 
Murmansk  coast  and  that  the  Grand 
Duke  Nicholas  had  been  proclaimed 
emperor.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  said 
that  German  troops  were  aiding  the 
Bolsheviki  in  their  stand  against  the 
Cossack  counter-revolution. 

The  report  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
Soviet  government  at  Moscow  was  re- 
ceived with  natural  incredulity,  for  lit- 
tle had  been  heard  of  Komilov  since 
his  unsuccessful  attack  upon  the  Ker- 
ensky  party  at  Petrograd,  and  Kaledine 


was  supposed  to  be  dead.  Besides,  these 
generals  were  not  pro-German.s  and 
their  attempt  to  undo  the  work  of  the 
revolution  and  restore  the  Czar  was  in- 
stigated by  a  desire  to  keep  Russia 
aligned  with  the  Allies.  The  present 
counter-revolutionary  movement  of  the 
Don  Cossacks  led  by  General  Krasnov 
is  admittedly  aided  by  German  troops 
but  does  not  seem  to  be  making  much 
headway. 

The  fighting  in  Russia  is  mostly  car- 
ried on  by  the  former  prisoners  from 
the  Austrian  army,  of  which  the  Mag- 
yars and  Germans  generally  take  the 
Bolsheviki  side  and  the  Czechs  and  Slo- 
vaks take  the  other.  The  Czechoslovaks 
seem  to  be  advancing  eastward  along 
the  Siberian  Railroad.  They  are  said  to 
have  abandoned  the  stations  west  of 
Samara  to  the  Soviets,  but  on  the  other 
hand  they  are  now  in  possession  of  Ir- 
kutsk and  they  have  gone  up  the  branch 
line  to  Yekaterinburg  (Empress  Kath- 
erine's  city),  where  the  ex-Emperor 
and  Empress  were  put  by  the  Bolshe- 
viki for  safe-keeping.  This  gives  them 
command  of  the  Ural  mining  region  as 
well  as  of  the  transcontinental  trans- 
portation system.  Fetrograd  is  said  to 
bo  starving  for  lack  of  grain  from  Si- 
beria.    The     Czechs     recently     allowed 


twenty-six  carloads  from  Ufa  to  go 
thru,  but  only  eleven  reached  Petro- 
grad, the  others  having  been  taken  off 
at  various  stations. 

Professor  Paul  Miliukov  and  General 
Alexander  Guchkoff,  leaders  of  the  mod- 
erate party  in  the  revolution,  are  now 
reported  to  have  arrived  at  Harbin  in 
Manchuria.  This  has  been  the  head- 
quarters of  the  anti-Bolshevik  move- 
ment in  the  Far  East  and  the  center 
from  which  General  Semenov  sent  his 
expeditions  over  the  border  into  Si- 
beria. These  were  defeated  by  the  Bol- 
sheviki and  driven  back  into  Manchuria 
but  are  now  said  to  be  advancing  again 
along  the  Siberian  Railroad  toward 
Chita.  The  aim  of  this  movement  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  establishment  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Nicholas  as  Emperor.  A 
younger  brother  of  the  ex-Czar,  the 
Grand  Duke  Michael,  has  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  new  Siberian  gov- 
ernment. He  is  at  Omsk,  which  is  on 
the  Siberian  Railroad  east  of  Irkutsk, 
the  terminus  of  the  thousand-mile  sec- 
tion controlled  by  the  Czech  soldiery. 
In  his  manifesto  to  the  Russian  people 
Michael  expresses  a  willingness  to  leave 
the  selection  of  a  Czar  to  a  popular 
assembly. 

A  new  secession  movement  is  report- 
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A  KKY  TO  'KIK  KIJSSIAN  I'l  (/,/,[, K 
1.  H'/Nh'?vil<i  and  firitijih  and  /■'rr-nch  marin'-H  dcff-ndinit  MurmanHk  couHt  axainHt  Finnwh  VVhilf  fjiiard.s  ;ind  Ccrman.s.  2.  (iiTmanH  have  occupied  Fin- 
land, af  runniniir  railroa/l  to  Arctic  Ocan.  8.  .S<jvi<-t  Kovernm^rnt  CfdfH  port  on  Arclic  to  J'inland.  -1.  KinnH  claim  Karelian  territory  from  Ru.s.sia 
and  atta/!l<  ft^nifenui-Koln  railroa/l.  5.  f'Hrfijfrad  famin<!  utrirkon  thru  failure  of  tranHportation.  (i.  Independenco  of  Lithuania  recognized  by  Ger- 
many, 7.  Ind«T;fnd<Tic*  of  /'oland  recognized  by  (i'-rtrmny.  8.  Indepfnden<«i  of  IJkrajnia  reco^fnizeil  by  (Jermany.  9.  Shaded  area  HhowH  territory  occu- 
pi<-d  by  fjfrrnan  irmix/n.  10.  I;<-HHarabia  ceded  to  Kiimania.  11.  Kiev,  capital  of  Ukrainian  I'eopl<''K  Ftepublic,  \jnder  pro-CJerman  CoHHack  dictator, 
•"/♦TK-ral  Hkoropa'l»l<i.  12.  f£«volt  at^ainxt  Ukrainian  dictat'jr.  13.  Crimea  a»<ertH  independin<'e  aa  the  'I'auriclian  Itepublic,  hui  in  occupied  by  (Jerman 
tr'itf\/n  and  ia  clairned  l/y  Turkey.  CJermanx  tiei/.<-  KiiHHJan  fleet  at  KevaHt*)pol.  H.  lif>lHh<viki  under  O/.ech  odicerH  ref)orte<l  tiefeated  by  (lermunM  at 
Tdi^anrok.  Urifi(\rt;vmhy  manned  by  l!oli<h<'viki  awnk  in  battle  on  Iil)u:k  Kea.  I'<.  (JoHMack  (leneral  Kra.snov  Hupporlcd  by  Clermanw  hjun  liejidciuarlerH  at 
fi/^^U,•/.  !<!.  Kratino/  fiKhtini;  atrainHt  Molabeviki  for  independence  of  the  I)ori 
f/eorjflann  defjTifl  l';aurfi>iuH  aKainxt  Turkn.  \',t.  Turku  take  TranHcauca«ian  ICuk^ 
>i1  tho  fiolnheviki  ^.Hovi^-t)  government.  22,  28,  24,  20.  Czfchotdovak  troopH  f.iil^ 
K\\,fT\»n  rnilroHii.  2«.  (yy^rhimUivnkti  defeat  I{ol»hevikl  at  Irkutsk.  27.  CoB-iacI, 
f,ak«  fJaikal  2H  H-mfn'iv'n  trixifin  driven  back  Into  Manchuria,  where  f;hln<i.e 
baz-k  int^f  Manchuria  try  IJoUhevikl.  80.  ./apan'Te  t  roopn  landed  at  VI(ullvo<t/.l' 
MarMn.   82.    Kx-Czar  confined   at   Yekalerlnburi;   and   report<'d   >u*H>u(nlnated    by    I 


OoKHacka.  17.  (Jerrrian  I  roop.H  landed  at  Haliim.  IK.  Armi'iiian.s  and 
ian  territory.  20.  Turka  penetrati'  'iuU>  IN'raia.  21.  Mohcow,  the  capital 
en    prJHoner    from    AuHtrian    army    have    captured    theH<'    poinla    on    the 

fjeneral    Hemenov    defealc<l     by     liolriheviki     in     attempt    U>    advance    to 

|ireHidr>nt  InHlKlH  iijion  (liHarminK  them.  2!).  (ieni'ral  Kalmakov  driven 
81.     I'rofcKHor    Miliukov    Htarla    couiiter-revolutionaiy     movement    from 

iHheviki   on   at>|)roach  of  CzechM.    88.  (irand    Duke  M)<'hael  declnrea  hlm- 


«*ir  hfful  of  n»w  HitrTinn   K''vernm«'nt   with   be»/bpiart,<T*   at  ()m>tU.   84.    Yakuts',   of   ruirlheaatiTri   Siberia  declare    indepenrlence  of   the   Soviet   ifovernmont 
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ed.  The  Yakuts,  of  northeastern  Siberia, 
have  declared  their  independence  of  the 
Russian  Federal  Soviet  Kepublic. 

The  Tat^r  Liovernnient  of  the  Crimea 
is  reported  to  have  been  overthrown  by 
the  Germans,  who  have  now  possession 
of  the  whole  peninsula  and  of  the  Ulack 
Sea  fleet  at  Sevastopol. 

Kerensky       Alexander   Kerensky,   who 

u  vanishetl    from   the   public 

Keappears  1,1  1  • 

^^  view  unmedialely  upon  his 

overthrow  by  the  Bolshevik  coup  d'etat, 
made  a  dramatic  reappearance  upon  the 
platform  of  the  London  Labor  Confer- 
ence on  June  26.  He  was  introduced  by 
Arthur  Henderson  very  much  to  the 
surprize  of  the  conference  and  spoke 
in  part  as  follows: 

For  three  years  Uussia's  soldiers  had  to 
tight  au  eueuiy  perfectly  equipt  aud  enielly 
luereiless  under  conditions  which  no  one 
outside  of  Uussia  can  imagine.  It  is  not  to 
be  wonilered  that,  liaving  repeatedly  suf- 
fered the  blows  of  the  enemy  and  luiviuK 
ajjaiu  hit  him  hard,  thereby  saving  the 
western  front,  the  liussiau  soldiers  were 
the  first  among  the  belligerents  to  faint  in 
the  struggle. 

The  great  revolution  instilled  new  cour- 
age into  the  tired  spirit,  but  could  not  im- 
mediately revive  the  moderated  bodies  of 
the  soldiers.  It  is  a  tliousantl  i)ities  that 
the  warning  voices  coming  from  Russia 
were  not  heeded  by  the  western  allies. 

The  treacherous  invitations  to  peace  by 
Germany  were  not  unmasked,  and  the  mass 
of  the  Russian  soldiers,  incited  by  fanatics 
and  (ierman  agents,  were  deceived.  Now 
they  know  what  is  a  German  peace.  The 
I'krainian  peasant  understands  how  the 
Germans  secure  the  independence  of  small 
nationalities,  when  (Jerman  bayonets  aud 
chemical  vapors  are  employed  to  rob  him 
and  reinstate  all  the  atrocities  of  the  old 
regime. 

All  classes  of  Russians  strongly  protest 
now  against  the  tyranny  that  again  reigns 
in  Russia.  To  my  astonishment  some  v(My 
serious  European  political  men  consider 
Bolshevism  as  democratic,  altho  it  has  abol- 
ished freedom  of  speech,  made  human  life 
the  easy  prey  of  every  red  guardsman  aud 
has  made  au  end  of  all  institutions  of  self- 
government. 

It  is  for  you.  the  oldest  and  most  mature 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

June  27 — Hritish  gain  east  of  Nieppe 
forest.  French  gain  east  of  Villers- 
Cotterets  forest.  Canadian  hospital 
shi|),  J'Llandovery  Castle,"  torpe- 
doed, 70  miles  from  land ;  234  miss- 
ing. 

June  28 — American  troops  on  Italinn 
front.  Rumanian  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties ratify   peace  treaty. 

June  2'J  -Italians  take  Monte  di  V^al 
ISeilo,  near  Asiago,  with  N(K)  prison- 
ers. Rrilish  airi)laiies  bomb  stations 
and  airdromes  near  Metz,  Strass- 
burg  and  Karlsruhe. 

June  SO — American,  British  and 
French  marines  take  possession  of 
Ru.ssian  port  of  Kola  on  Arctic. 
Austria  rejiorted  op(>ning  peac(»  ne- 
gotiations thru  Spain  and  Switzer- 
land. 

J  nil/  I — France  recognizes  national 
asi)irations  and  organization  of 
Czechoslovaks.  (Jrand  Duke  IMi<-hael 
starts  counter  revolution  in  Siberia. 

July  2 — Italians  gain  in  Asiago  region 
and  take  2000  prisoners. 

July  S — A  million  Americans  in 
l''rance.  American  trooi)s  capture 
village  of  Vaux  and  advance  a  mile. 
Italians  capture  impoi-tant  i)ositions 
in  region  of  Monte  (irapiia. 


of  the  democracies  of  the  world,  to  settle 
the  question  whether  it  is  i)ossible  to  re- 
main a  calm  spectator  of  this  tragedy.  I 
have  crost  thousands  of  miles  of  tlie  Arctic 
Ocean  to  t(>ll  you  and  America  this,  which 
I  profoundly  know  to  be  the  absolute  truth. 

Mr.  Kerensky  next  went  to  Paris  for 
a  conference  with  the  French  socialists 
and  expects  soon  to  come  over  to 
this  country  to  appeal  for  aid  for 
Russia. 


Railroad  Strategy  of 
the  German  Drive 


The  significance 
of  the  recent 
German  drive 
to  the  Marne  and  its  effect  upon  the 
strategical  situation  may  be  seen  from 
the  accompanying  map.  The  loss  of 
ground  is  not  serious  and  the  Germans 


have  not  been  brought  practically  any 
nearer  to  Paris  than  they  were  before, 
but  their  new  salient  cuts  three  of  the 
important  lines  of  communication  with 
the  eastern  front. 

The  shortest  routes  from  Paris  to 
Verdun  were  those  that  ran  thru 
Reims  by  way  of  Soissons  or  Fismes, 
1(55  miles  and  1(53  miles  respectively. 
Both  these  lines  were  cut  off  by  the 
German  advance,  which  also  brought 
them  to  Chateau  Thierry.  Part  of  this 
town  lies  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
Marne,  and  directly  thru  it  runs  the 
main  line  from  Paris  to  Chalons-sur- 
Marne. 

Thanks  to  the  work  of  the  Ameri- 
can Murines,  the  Germans  have  not 
been  able  to  cross  the  Marne  and  cut 
the  railroad  on  the  other  side,  but 
since  they  hold  the  bluffs  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river  for  a  distance  of  thir- 
teen miles,  the  railroad  is  under  fire 
and  all  traffic  must  be  considerably 
impeded. 

This  forces  the  French  to  use  the 
roundabout  route  by  way  of  Troyes 
and  Chalons,  a  distance  of  229  miles. 
The  recent  German  attack  on  Reims 
indicates  a  disposition  to  extend  their 
operations  toward  the  east.  An  advance 
of  about  five  miles  in  the  Champagne 
region  might  enable  them  to  cut  the 
railroad  between  Chalons  and  Verdun. 
This  would  reduce  the  rail  connection 
of  the  capital  with  Verdun  to  the  mi- 
nor and  indirect  lines  that  lead  from 
Troyes  thru  Bar  le  Due. 

Obviously  this  also  affects  the  Amer- 
ican sector  between  St.  Mihiel  and 
Pont-a-Mousson  as  well  as  Toul  and 
the  other  French  forts  on  the  eastern 
front.  We  can  therefore  understand 
why  the  French  are  holding  so  stub- 
bornly to  the  ruined  city  of  Reims  and 
the  line  stretching  eastward  from  this 
point. 


lo-       20        30        ^o 


THE    UAILKOAI)    STRATEGY    OK    THE    GERMAN    DRIVE 
The    recent    German   advance   from    the   Aisne  to  the   Marne   has   cut   the    three    lines    of    ruilrutuLs    leadtni;    most   directly    from    I'aris    to    Verdun.    If 
the   Germans  should  attack   east   of   Reimii   a  drive  of  a  few  miles   would    cut    the    line    between    Chalons    and    Verdun,    forcinir    all    the    tralHc    frocu 

the   capital   lo   take  the   roundabout   route   via  Troyes   and   Har   le  Duo 


Iiriim  by  D.  Marphtigon  lor  the  London  Sphere.  Copyriyht  Xew  York  Herald 

BEYOND   THE   ALPS    LIES   AUSTRIA 
In  this  stretch  of  mountains  between  the  Brenta  River  and  the  Piave  the    Italian    army    is   steadily   pushing   the    enemy   back.    Important    positions 
were  captured  last  week  in  the  region  just  beyond  Monte  Grappa,  the  highest  of  the  peaks  and  commanding  the  Asiago  plateau.  In  the  far  distance. 

are  the  Dolomite  Alps  in  Austria 


French  and  While  awaitinj:  the 
T,  •  •  .-  A  ^^  1  next  German  offensive, 
British  Attacks    ^^.^^  -^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  be 

imminent,  both  the  French  and  the  Brit- 
ish are  improving  their  positions  by 
local  actions  on  June  28. 

The  French  corrected  a  German  sa- 
lient between  Soissons  and  Villers- 
Cotterets,  south  of  the  Aisne.  Here  in 
a  loop  of  the  Laversine  ravine  the  Ger- 
mans had  approached  dangerously  close 
to  the  forest  of  Compiegne,  the  chief 
natural  obstacle  lying  in  the  way  of 
their  advance  on  Paris.  The  French  at- 
tack, following  a  brief  but  severe  bom- 
bardment, carried  their  lines  forward  a 
distance  of  over  a  mile  on  a  front  of 
four  miles  and  a  half.  This  pushed  the 
Gemians  back  from  the  village  of  Am- 
bleny  and  the  forest.  Over  a  thousand 
prisoners  were  taken.  Two  days  later 
the  French  attacked  south  of  the  for- 
est of  Villers-Cotterets  and  advanced 
800  yards.  This  forest  was  one  of  the 
favorite  hunting  resorts  of  the  French 
kings  from  the  sixteenth  century  down 
and  it  was  here  in  1815  that  Marshal 
Grouchy  made  his  last  stand  against 
the  Prussians  in  defense  of  Napoleon. 

The  situation  of  the  British  front 
was  very  similar,  for  the  Germans  in 
their  drive  toward  Hazebrouck  had 
come  to  the  very  edge  of  the  forest  of 
Nieppe.  A  division  of  Saxons  and  one 
of  Prussians  were  stationed  here  among 
the  growing  grain  and  protected  only 
by  shell  craters  linked  up  with  barbed 
wire  fencf'S.  A  six  o'clock  attack  sur- 
prized the  Germans  at  breakfast  and 
the  British  reached  their  objective,  a 
brook  a  mile  ahead.  The  Briti.sh  took 
over  four  hundred  pri.soners  as  well  as 
two  field  guns  and  twenty-two  machine 
guns. 

The  Battle  of     2f    ^^«    "'^^!^   ""^   1^""" 
_  ..  23    an    American    forcf 

cleared  the  onemy  from 
their  last  positions  in  Belleau  Wood,  in 
the  Mame  region,  and  captured  pris- 
oners and  machine  guns.  This  action 
was  carried  out  with  such  speed,  skill 
and  complete  success  as  to  rank  first 
among  the  minor  offensives  thus  far 
undertaken  by  American  troops  wholly 
on  their  own   initiative. 

With  troops  new  to  the  battle  line, 
trained  by  a  military  organization 
vvhich  has  been  the  creation  of  a 
few  hurried  months,  we  are  confront- 
ing German  vfiU-rnnH  of  thne  or  four 
years'  exyxrience  of  active  warfare, 
v»ry  many  of  whom  had  years  of  care- 
ful training  before  the  war  began.  That 
wo  have  not  as  a  rule  come  off  Hocond 
bejit  in  these  enrount.ers  is  a  heartening 


fact,  a  proof  that  the  raw  material  of 
our  army  and  the  methods  by  which  it 
has  been  fitted  for  battle  equally  stand 
the  test  of  actual  fighting. 

The  quality  of  our  army  is  now  the 
vital  question  because  its  quantity  is 
already  assured.  The  War  Department 
has  made  public  the  fact  that  we  are 
already  holding  thirty-nine  miles  of 
trench  line  in  France;  and  since  the 
greater  part  of  our  army  in  France, 
said  to  be  over  a  million  men,  is  as  yet 
held  in  reserve,  our  lines  will  be  very 
greatly  extended  in  the  months  to  come. 
The  American  army  is  divided  into 
small  units  scattered  at  various  points 
along  the  western  front;  some  in  the 
Marne  valley,  some  east  of  St.  Mihiel 
and  east  of  Luneville,  some  across  the 
German  frontier  in  Alsace.  Other  forces 
are  being  shipped  directly  to  Italy  from 
this  country.  Premier  Lloyd  George  has 
promised  that  as  soon  as  British  man 
power  has  been  sufficiently  mobilized  to 
fill  out  to  full  strength  the  Allied  units, 
the  Americans  will  no  longer  be  brigad- 
ed with  the  Allies  but  be  enabled  to 
form  their  own  independent  divisions, 
subject  only  to  the  supreme  command 
of  General  Foch  over  the  whole  west- 
ern front.  The  feeling  of  increasing 
strength  in  numbers,  equipment  and 
military  experience  in  the  American 
ranks  has  already  crystallized  into  a 
proverb:  "Our  war  will  begin  in  Sep- 
tember." 
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liKITISH  MINE  AREA.S  IN  THE  NOKTII  SKA 

'I  hi*  map  hHowh  th<'  diirit"  r  x<yr>fn  »U4  (IcHiKniiN-rl 
by  thi-  l!riti«h  Admiriilly  np  to  April  2«,  IDIH, 
and  publiHhcd  In  Ihf  J.oti'lon  Timr.H.  Thfy  ari' 
«'»  pliifwd  lui  U>  blofk(i<l<-  'Jcrmany  without  iil- 
loifcth'T  pr'-vpntlnK  urcinH  lo  th»'  neutral  nntioiiH 
of    Norway,    Hwcdi-n,    Holland    and    Denmark 


British  Beginning  October,  1914, 

HIT-  T^-  ij  the  British  Admiralty 
Mine  Fields      ■.         j.  .  •         ^      ^.■ 

has    from    time    to    time 

issued  warnings  t  o  neutral  shipping 
that  certain  designated  areas  of  the 
North  Sea  have  been  sown  with  mines. 
These  danger  zones  have  been  extended 
and  changed  about,  but  their  present 
location  is  shown  on  the  accompanying 
map.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  are 
three  mine  areas,  one  placed  so  as  to 
barricade  the  exit  from  the  Kiel  Canal 
and  the  German  ports  of  Hamburg, 
Emden,  Bremen,  Wilhelmshaven  and 
Cuxhaven;  one  to  block  Dover  Strait 
and  the  third  to  guard  the  northern  en- 
trance to  the  North  Sea.  It  would,  of 
course,  have  been  simpler  and  safer  to 
have  drawn  the  prohibited  zones  com- 
pletely across  all  three  of  the  outlets 
of  the  North  Sea,  but  this  would  have 
interfered  with  the  rights  of  the  neu- 
tral nations,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark 
and  Holland.  Consequently  the  Skager- 
rak,  leading  to  the  Baltic,  has  been  left 
nominally  open  by  both  parties,  altho 
actually  no  ship  obnoxious  to  either 
Germany  or  England  could  get  thru 
this  passage.  A  three  mile  strip  is  left 
open  along  the  neutral  coasts. 

To  lay  and  maintain  such  exten- 
sive mine  fields  is  a  very  expensive 
and  dangerous  undertaking,  for  of 
course  the  enemy  is  continually  trying 
to  sweep  them  up.  The  exact  location 
of  the  mines  is  of  course  known  only 
to  the  British  Admiralty  and  only  Brit- 
ish pilots  can  guide  vessels  thru  the 
tortuous  and  frequently  altered  chan- 
nels. 

The  Germans  began  strewing  mines 
in  the  North  Sea  early  in  the  war  and 
later  followed  the  example  of  the  Brit- 
ish Admiralty  in  proclaiming  specific 
danger  zones.  These  danger  zones  have 
been  extended  by  Germany  until  they 
now  cover  the  Atlantic  waters  off  the 
British  and  French  coasts  and  as  far 
west  as  the  Azores.  But  the  Germans 
nly  more  on  submarine  patrols  than  on 
mine  fields  and  they  do  not  restrict 
their  depredations  to  the  danger  zone 
they  have  defined. 

Tj  -i.  1  ou-  The  Canadian  hospital 
Hospital  Ship        ,.      ,,. ,      .  ' 

'  *^      ship  "Llandovery  Cas- 

^""•^  tie"       was       torpedoed 

without  warning  at  10:30  on  the  night 

of    .June    27.    The    vessel    was    plainly 

marked    with    red   crosses   on   the   side, 

illumined    by    electric    lights.    A    huge 

(Hcctric  cross   was  over  the  bridge  and 

green    and    white    lights    were    strung 

along    either    Hide    of    the    vessel.    The 

U-boat  commander  demanded  the  eight 

American    flight    officers    who    he    was 
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told  were  on  board,  but  the  captain 
stated  that  he  had  none  and  that  in  the 
six  months  that  he  had  been  running 
between  Eng'land  and  Canada  he  had 
carried  no  one  except  patients,  medical 
staff,  crew  and  Sisters.  It  has  been  re- 
ported from  Germany  that  some  of  the 
American  airmen  who  have  been  cap- 
tured carrieil  passports  showinj^-  that 
they  came  over  to  France  origrinally  in 
the  Red  Cross  or  other  non-belliKerent 
service  on  hospital  ships.  This,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  German  Government,  jus- 
tifies the  treatment  of  hospital  ships  as 
transports. 

The  "Llandovery  Castle"  was  a 
11,000  ton  ship  and  carried  eighty  men 
of  the  Canadian  Medical  Corps  and 
fourteen  women  nurses.  Altogether 
there  were  258  persons  on  board  and  of 
these  only  one  boatload  of  twenty-four 
has  so  far  reached  the  land  seventy 
miles  away. 

Austria  in       '^^^  news  of  the  Austrian 
j^.      '  defeat   in    Italy  has   come 

upon  a  population  least 
able  to  bear  it  on  account  of  being  dis- 
tracted by  racial  and  labor  dissensions 
and  weakened  by  shortage  of  food.  The 
weekly  bread  ration  has  been  cut  in 
two  and  now  amounts  to  twenty-two 
ounces.  Besides  this,  legal  allowance  per 
week  may  include  one  pound  of  pota- 
toes, one  ounce  of  black  bran  mash, 
one  ounce  of  another  mill  product,  an 
ounce  and  a  half  of  fat,  six  and  a  half 
ounces  of  sugar,  one  egg,  seven  ounces 
of  meat  and  a  small  amount  of  jam  and 
coffee  substitutes.  But  sometimes  even 
these  are  lacking,  and  it  is  often  neces- 
sary to  wait  all  night  before  the  butcher 
shop  to  obtain  the  minimum  allowance 
of  meat. 

Bread  riots  are  reported  in  Vienna 
and  many  other  Austrian  or  Hungarian 
cities.  The  Mayor  of  Vienna  and  of 
other  cities  have  defied  the  Govern- 
ment and  appealed  directly  to  Gen- 
eral Ludendorff,  First  Quartermaster 
General  of  the  German  armies,  for  food. 
But  Ludendorff  responded  that  he  could 
do  no  more,  for  during  the  last  three 


months  he  sent  all  the  cereals  im- 
ported from  Ukrainia,  Rumania  and 
Bessarabia,  and  "notwithstanding  the 
difliculties  of  our  own  food  situation" 
shipments  of  food  destined  for  the  west- 
ern front  had  been  divertetl  to  Austria. 
It  is  pointed  out  in  Berlin  that  while 
Austria-Hungary  has  had  to  feed  a 
population  of  52,500,000  on  an  area  of 
67(),0()1  square  kilometers,  Germany  has 
had  to  feed  a  population  of  07,000,000 
on  an  area  of  540,858. 

The  Vienna  Labor  Council  has  passed 
a  resolution  declaring  that  no  improve- 
ment in  food  conditions  is  possible  while 
the  war  lasts  and  demanding  "the  speed- 
iest general  peace,  notwithstanding  the 
great  obstacles  at  present  in  the  way  of 
peace  endeavors." 

More  than  100,000  workmen  in  the 
munition  works  and  other  factories  of 
Vienna  have  struck  and  serious  riots 
have  occurred  in  the  streets.  The 
strikers  demand  that  the  Government 
immediately  invite  the  enemy  coun- 
tries to  enter  into  peace  negotia- 
tions. 

It  is  reported  from  Berne  and 
Madrid  that  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Government  is  trying  to  open  peace  ne- 
gotiations thru  Swiss  or  Spanish  chan- 
nels. Last  year,  as  we  now  know,  Aus- 
tria made  three  attempts  to  come  to  an 
agreement  with  France  and  England. 
Bulgaria  is  also  thought  to  be  anxious 
to  bring  the  war  to  an  end  even  ag-ainst 
the  will  of  Germany,  and  a  Bulgarian 
commission  is  said  to  be  in  Vienna  to 
confer  on  such  a  policy. 

Dr.  Alexander  Wekei'le,  the  Hunga- 
rian Premier,  in  announcing  the  result 
of  the  Italian  campaign,  asserted  that 
the  Austro-Hungarian  loss  in  killed 
and  wounded  was  100,000  and  the 
number  of  prisoners  taken  by  the  Ital- 
ians 12,000. 

The  Italians,  on  the  other  hand,  claim 
to  have  taken  20,000  prisoners  and  to 
have  inflicted  250,000  losses.  The  Pre- 
mier said  that  in  spite  of  the  losses 
and  withdrawal  it  could  not  be  called 
a  defeat,  for  they  took  50,000  Italian 
prisoners. 


Our  Police  in      ^Jie    peaceful    invasion 
„  of     the     Canal     cities, 

l^anama  Panama   and  Colon,  by 

American  troops,  under  orders  from 
Washington,  was  an  occurrence  last 
week  which  caused  a  little  flurry  in  the 
headlines  and  which  was  doubtless  ex- 
aggerated by  the  German  press  into 
proof  that  we  also  regard  treaties  as 
scraps  of  paper.  The  facts  of  the  mat- 
ter were,  however,  that,  under  the 
treaty  of  1904,  the  authorities  of  the 
United  States  are  to  assume  police 
duty  in  the  cities  of  the  Zone  whenever 
it  is  necessary  to  maintain  order.  A 
pending  election  was  postponed  be- 
cause of  certain  disturbances,  de- 
scribed by  one  of  the  officials  as  "po- 
litical excitement  because  of  the 
approaching  elections,  but  this  is  char- 
acteristic of  all  democracies."  Presi- 
dent Urriola  filed  a  protest  against  our 
action  with  President  Wilson. 

"I  do  not  wish,"  declared  President 
Urriola,  "to  characterize  now  as  un- 
justifiable this  act  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  but  the  fact 
should  be  considered  that  my  Govern- 
ment, with  the  forces  at  its  disposal,  is 
able  to  maintain  public  order  in  the 
whole  nation  and  without  doubt  in  the 
cities  of  Panama  and  Colon." 

The  treaty  of  1904  leaves  it  to  the 
judgment  of  this  country  to  determine 
the  state,  both  actual  and  probable,  of 
public  order. 


Our  Men 
Overseas 


One  short  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  the 
President  of  the  United 
States,  made  public  last  week,  contains 
historical  information  of  prime  impor- 
tance and  worth  filing  away: 

War  Department, 
Washington,  July  1,  191S. 

My  Dear  Mk.  President — More  than 
1,0(K),000  American  soldiers  have  sailed 
from  the  ports  in  this  country  to  partici- 
pate in  the  war  iu  France.  In  reporting  this 
tact  to  you,  I  foel  that  you  will  be  inter- 
ested iu  a  few  data  showing  the  progress 
of  our  overseas  military  effort. 

The  first  ship  carrying  military  person- 
nel sailed  May  S,  1917,  having  on  board 
Base  Hospital  No.  4,  and  members  of  the 
Reserve  Nurses'  Corps. 


(c)  Vlmedirul,  Irom  Ventral  Newt 

HEADY    KOR    AN    AIR   RAID   OVKR    HERK 

These  ure  U.  S.  Marines  at  one  of  our  coast  defense  stations  where   men    and    nuns    are    waitini;    for    a    chanoe    to   show    l^erniany    our    answer    to   » 

try    at    "friBhtfulneaa"    over   here 
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General  Pershinpr  and  his  staff  sailed  on 
May  20,  1917.  The  embarkation  in  the 
months  from  May,  1917,  to  and  includiii;; 
June,  191S,  are  as  follows : 

1917— Mav,  1718;  June,  12,2G1 ;  July, 
12,988  ;  August.  18.323  ;  September.  32,523  ; 
October,  3S.259 ;  November,  23.016;  De- 
cember, 48.840. 

1918— Januarv,  46.776;  February,  48,- 
027:  March,  83:811.  April,  117.212:  May, 
244.345:  June.  276.372;  marines,  14,644; 
aggregating  1,019,115. 

The  total  number  of  troops  returned  from 
abroad,  loss  at  sea.  and  casualties,  is  8165. 
and  of  these  by  reason  of  the  superbly  effi- 
cient protection  which  the  navy  has  given 
our  transport  system,  only  291  have  been 
lost  at  sea. 

The  supplies  and  equipment  iu  France 
for  all  troops  sent  is,  by  our  latest  report, 
adequate,  and  the  output  of  our  war  indus- 
tries in  this  country  is  showing  marked 
improvement  in  practically  all  lines  of 
necessary  equipment  and  supply. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Newton  D.  Baker. 

^      TT     J     J  The    Emergency 

One  Hundred  Tm     j.      ri 

^  Fleet      Corpora- 

Launchings  in  a  Day  ^-^^     ^^     ^^  e 

United  States  Shipping  Board  cele- 
brated the  glorious  Fourth  of  July  by 
sending  into  the  water  from  its  various 
yards  approximately  one  hundred 
ships,  aggregating  a  tonnage  of  about 
470,000.  Fifty-two  of  the  ships  are 
wooden,  the  others  steel;  they  are  of 
all  types,  cargo  boats,  colliers,  tankers, 
refrigerators.  From  four  navy  yards  on 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  coasts 
there  were  also  launched  fourteen  de- 
stroyers. 

This  spectacular  day's  record  was 
made  possible  without  delaying  the 
launching  of  a  single  ship  in  June; 
that  month's  construction  beat  all  pre- 
vious American  records  with  more  than 
280,000  tons.  But  shipbuilders  all  over 
the  country  raced  against  time  to  finish 
ships  ahead  of  schedule  for  the  launch- 
ing on  the  Fourth.  At  the  Union  Plant 
of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  a 
new  shipbuilding  record  was  made  by 
the  completion  of  the  "Defiance,"  a 
12,000-ton  steel  boat,  in  thirty-seven 
days. 

For  a  Government      J^f  P^^^  ^«  '''"}- 

trol     and     operate 
Telegraph  ^j^^  ^j^.^  communi- 

cation systems  of  the  United  States 
during  the  war  will  be  granted  by  Con- 
gress to  the  President  now  seems  a 
strong  likelihood.  The  President's  re- 
quest for  this  power  followed  the  an- 
nouncement of  S.  J.  Konenkamp,  presi- 
dent of  the  Commercial  Telegraphers' 
Union,  that  he  had  fixed  the  date  for  a 
strike  to  enforce  the  decision  of  the 
National  War  Lal>^ir  Board.  While  the 
President  made  no  reference  to  the 
pending  strike,  the  Postmaster  General, 
who  has  long  advocated  Government 
control  of  both  telegraphs  and  t<:le- 
phoneji,  declared : 

At  thin  moment  the  paralyHJH  of  a  large 
part  of  the  xyntein  of  e|e<frieal  eommiiniea- 
tion  in  threatened  with  pOHHible  cf»nHe- 
fjiienceH  prejiidi'iiil  to  our  military  prepara- 
tionx  and  other  publi'-  iietivitieM  that  might 
prove  ntTiiiMn  or  di«aHtroim.  We  are  re- 
minded that  there  in  not  a  ndtion  engag'd 
in  the  war  that  infruHfn  its  military  or 
iftht^r  corfimiini'dtionH  to  unofficial  agen- 
da- I  deem  it,  therefore,  my  duty  not 
unTf\y  to  approve,  hut  Ui  urge  the  pav.wage 
of  the  redoliition  in  ord<T  that  the  IV-hI 
dent    may    act,    if    neeenxary,    to    Hafegiiard 


Xormu't  Lind.<ay  in  The  BulUtin,  tiydney,  Australia 

GET  IN  OR  GET  UNDER 
This  vigorous  Australian   argument  for  conscription  suggests   that  military  service  now  is  prefer- 
able to  the  goose-step  after  German  conquest.   "Ach,   yes  !"  the   Prussian  officer  is  saying,   "a  little 
rebellious  at  first,  these  Australians  who  did  not  believe  in  military  sairvice,  but  ve  shall  of  them 
make  yet  goot  soldiers  for  der  glory  of  der  Faderland" 


the    interests    of    the    country    during    the 
prosecution  of  the  war. 

Legislation  authorizing  this  control 
has  been  before  Congress  for  many 
years.  The  President's  request  for  pow- 
er took  the  form  of  an  indorsement  of 
the  Aswell  resolution,  already  endorsed 
by  Secretaries  Baker  and  Daniels,  as 
well  as  by  Postmaster  General  Burle- 
son. The  resolution  reads: 

That  the  President,  if  in  his  discretion 
it  is  deemed  desirable  in  order  to  insure 
their  continuous  operation  or  to  guard  the 
secrecy  of  military  and  governmental  com- 
munications, or  to  prevent  communication 
by  spies  and  other  public  enemies  thereon, 
or  for  other  military  or  public  reasons, 
shall  have  power  to  take  possession  and 
eontrol  of  any  telegrajih,  telephone,  marine 
cable  or  radio  systems,  and  operate  the 
same  subject  to  those  conditions  or  law, 
so  far  as  ai)plicab]e,  which  are  in  force  as 
to  steam  railroads  while  under  Federal 
control. 

Early  indications  are  that  the  House 
will  enact  this  bill  with  little  delay  or 
di.scussion,  but  that  opposition  of  con- 
siderable force  will  show  itself  in  the 
Senate. 


Sounding  Out 
Socialists 


The  arrest  of  Eugene 
V.  Debs,  long  and  often 
candidate  for  President 
on  the  Socialist  ticket,  under  charges 
of  violating  the  espionage  act,  is  not 
to  be  regarded  as  an  attack  on  social- 
ists or  socialism,  according  to  officials 
of  the  Department  of  Justice.  Mr.  Debs' 
plight  has  called  forth  pledges  of  aid 
from  socialists  thruouL  the  country,  and 
the  trial  may  develop  into  a  cau»e  ce- 
lehre.  The  political  and  personal  friend- 
ships of  the  accused  are  many  and  wide. 
On  almost  the  same  day,  Allan  I>. 
Benson,  candidate  at  the  last  election 
for  the  Presidency  on  the  Socialist 
ticket,  resigned  from  the  Socialist  party 
for  the  reason  that  the,  party  is  now 
controlled  by  foreign  liorn  leaders  who, 
according  to  Mr.  Benson,  are  devoid  of 
Americanism    and    belong    to    "an    an- 


archistic syndicalistic  minority."  The 
Socialist  press  naturally  criticizes  the 
resignation  and  belittles  the  charge,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  Mr.  Benson  for 
many  years  was  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar expounders  of  socialism  in  the 
United  States  and  that  his  resignation 
leaves  a  breach  in  the  party  walls. 

Labor's      ''^^  labor  unrest  growing?  An 
.  affirmative  answer  might  be 

nnings  gathered  from  a  wide  read- 
ing of  the  daily  press  reports  which 
bring  us  news  of  strikes  and  threatened 
strikes  from  New  England  to  the 
Southwest.  Yet  it  may  be  that  labor 
unrest  is  merely  finding  expression  in 
demands  for  wages  more  nearly  in  ac- 
cord with  living  costs.  Textile  mills  in 
New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island  and 
Massachusetts,  machinists  in  Connecti- 
cut munition  plants,  street  car  motor- 
men  and  conductors  in  Columbus,  Ohio 
— these  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  thou- 
sands of  laboring  men  and  women  at 
deadlock  with  their  employers. 

Pro-Germanism  does  not  seem  to  be 
back  of  these  strikes.  In  practically 
every  instance  the  strikers  are  patriotic 
holders  of  Liberty  bonds.  From  every 
quarter  comes  the  cry  that  old  wage 
scales  are  inadequate  to  meet  rising 
living  costs,  coupled  with  the  desire  to 
share  in  the  heavy  war  profits  of  the 
owners  of  the  industries.  Fortunately 
the  National  War  Labor  Board,  altho 
its  docket  is  badly  crowded,  has  so  far 
inspired  general  confidence  in  its  fair- 
no.ss  and  competence,  and  the  most 
acute  disputes  are  being  placed  in  its 
hands.  Broad  matters  of  general  prin- 
ciple— what  the  living  wage  is,  whether 
poor  financial  conditions  in  an  industry 
should  prevent  that  industry  from  pay- 
ing a  living  wage — are  questions  now 
being  determined  by  th«  board,  and  this 
determination  is  building  a  foundation 
for  the  industrial  relations  of  the  fu- 
ture. 
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Centra/  Meat 


L'AVENUE   DU   PRESIDENT  WILSON   IN   PARIS 


The  French  Government's  decision  to  rename  one  of  the  most  beautiful  avenuos  of  Paris  in  honor 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  a  fjraceful  tribute  to  the  ever-Krowing  friendship  between 
the   two   nations.   This    Dhotograoh   of   I'Avenue   du    President    Wilson    was   taken   thru    an    arch    of 

the  Eiflfel  Tower 


President  Wilson's  personal  and  po- 
litical opinion  about  the  leng'th  of  the 
working  day  for  Government  clerks  was 
emphatically  exprest  last  week  when  he 
vetoed  an  appropriation  bill  because  it 
carried  a  rider  extending:  from  seven  to 
eight  the  hours  of  the  Federal  clerical 
workers.  "At  the  outset  of  the  war,"  de- 
clared the  President  in  a  statement 
which  should  go  far  to  discredit  the 
belief  that  the  "Government  clerk"  is 
a  shiftless,  lazy  creature,  "I  felt  it  my 
duty  to  urge  all  employers  in  the  United 
States  to  see  to  it  that  the  conditions 
of  labor  were  in  no  respect  altered  un- 
favorably to  the  laborers.  It  has  been 
evident  from  the  first  how  directly  the 
strain  of  this  war  is  to  bear  upon  those 
who  do  the  labor  which  underlies  the 
v/hole  process  of  mobilizing  the  nation, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  at  the  outset  as  it 
seems  to  me  now,  that  it  is  of  the 
highest  importance  that  the  advantages 
which  have  been  accorded  labor  before 
the  war  began  should  not  be  subtracted 
from  or  abated." 


poration  was  granted,  officers  were 
permitted  to  buy  their  uniforms  and 
other  equipment  from  the  Govern- 
ment, and  an  adequate  system  of  pro- 
motions for  the  medical  corps  was  ef- 
fected. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  kind  of  legis- 
lation which  Congress  from  now  on  will 
be  likely  to  be  passing,  a  certain  bill 
approved  by  the  Senate  last  week  may 
be  mentioned.  This  bill  gives  a  monthly 
allowance  of  $100  for  twenty  years  to 
Lieutenant  Frank  Barber,  a  British 
officer  who  was  blinded  last  February 
by  an  accident  at  Camp  Wheeler, 
Georgia.  Secretary  Baker  described  the 
bill  as  "an  act  of  international  cour- 
tesy and  grace." 


Taxes  and 


Hearings  before  the  Ways 


In 


Appropriation    bills,    prohi- 
p  bition  and  various  odds  and 

ongress  g^ijjg  chiefly  occupied  Con- 
gress last  week.  Failure  to  enact  new 
supply  bills  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  necessitated  the  passage  of  reso- 
lutions continuing  the  old  laws  till  such 
time  as  House  and  Senate  can  solve 
their  difficulties  and  come  together. 
The  army,  the  emergency  agricultural, 
and  one  or  two  other  measures  are  thus 
affected. 

Debate  of  the  military  appropriation 
bill  in  the  Senate  brought  out  opposi- 
tion from  Administration  Senators  to 
the  amendment  proposing  to  extend  the 
draft  ages  up  and  down  so  as  to  en- 
large Class  1.  The  opposition  was  ex- 
plained on  the  ground  that  the  War 
Department  wanted  two  or  three 
months'  time  wherein  to  submit  its  en- 
larged military  program.  The  authori- 
zation of  the  $100,000,000  aircraft  cor- 


and  Means  Committee  on 
Incomes        ^-^^  ^^^  ^^^  Y)i\\  are  nearly 

at  an  end,  and  the  actual  task  of  draft- 
ing the  measure  has  begun.  In  all  like- 
lihood the  principal  clash  will  be  on 
the  provisions  relating  to  excess  profits. 
Testifying  last  week,  James  A.  Emery, 
representing  the  important  and  pow- 
erful National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers, proposed  the  adoption  of  the 
English  system,  which  makes  a  distinc- 
tion between  pre-war  profits  and  and 
war  profits.  Mr.  Emery's  suggestions 
for  fixing  excess  profits  are  as  follows: 

Select  five  years  before  the  war,  prefer- 
ably 1911  to  1915,  and  find  out  what  the 
profits  were  during  that  period. 

Out  of  these  live  years  allow  the  manu- 
facturers themselves  to  select  three  years 
by  which  the  average  annual  profit  shall 
be  fixed. 

Add  to  this  figure  the  average  normal 
iucrease  of  capital  invested  and  the  profits 
earned  upon  it. 

Upon  the  figures  thus  obtained  levy  the 
amount  of  tax  which  the  Government  needs, 
consistent  with  the  ability  of  the  company 
to  pay  the  tax. 

Even  the  moving  picture  business  has 
become  interested  in  the  pending  rev- 
enue legislation,  and  last  week  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Motion  Picture  War  Serv- 


ice Association  sent  n  representative  to 
Washington,  who  urged  that  a  heavier 
tax  be  placed  on  unearned  rather  than 
on  earned  incomes,  and  argued  that  no 
person  should  be  allowed  an  unearned 
income  of  more  than  $50,000  a  year. 
High  earnings  of  movie  stars,  it  was 
reported  to  the  committee,  were  for  a 
short  time  only,  as  the  life  of  a  star  is 
only  about  five  years. 

Heavy  profits  made  by 
Profiteers  meat  packers,  flour  mill- 
ers, and  others,  together 
with  the  existence  of  "trade  tenden- 
cies" to  increase  and  maintain  prices 
against  forces  of  competition,  are  de- 
scribed and  analyzed  by  a  report  made 
for  the  War  Industries  Board,  the 
Food  Administration,  and  the  Fuel  Ad- 
ministration by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  A  summary  of  the  report 
has  been  published  pending  final  pub- 
lication, and  has  been  sent  to  Congress 
as  an  aid  in  preparing  anti-profiteering 
legislation. 

Some  of  the  important  items  may 
be  briefed  as  follows: 

The  survey  of  the  meat-packing  situation 
showed,  according  to  the  report,  that  "five 
packers,  Armour,  Swift,  Morris,  Wilson 
and  Cudahy,  and  their  subsidiary  and  affi- 
liated companies,  have  monopolistic  control 
of  the  meat  industry  and  are  reaching  out 
for  like  domination  in  other  products.  Their 
manipulations  of  the  market  embrace  every 
device  that  is  useful  to  them  without  re- 
gard to  law." 

"However  delicate  a  definition  is  framed 
for  'profiteering,' "  the  commission  com- 
ments, "these  packers  have  preyed  upon  the 
I>eople  unconscionably.  They  are  soon  to 
come  under  further  governmental  regula 
tion  approved  by  executive  order." 

While  the  price  of  flour  has  been  stabil 
i%ed  by  fixing  a  price  for  wheat  and  a 
maximum  margin  of  profit  for  flour,  the  re 
port  shows  that  profits  increased  from  an 
average  of  12  per  cent  on  the  investmeni 
for  the  four  years  ending  June  30,  1916, 
to  nearly  38  per  cent  in  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1917. 

"These  profits,"  it  is  stated,  "are  inde- 
fensible, considering  that  an  average  profii 
of  one  mill  for  six  months  of  the  year 
shows  as  high  as  $2  a  barrel." 

Investigation    in   the  coal   mining  Indus 
try  reveals,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commis 
sion,  that  despite  Government  price  fixing 
large   margins    of    profit   have    been    made 
Ranges  in  the  cost  of  production  in  a  field 
having    the     same    maximum     prices    has 
caused  some  operators  to  make  small  mar 
gins  of  profit  and  others  large  margins,  the 
bulk  of  the  production   enjoying  the  large 
margin. 

In  the  oil  industry  large  profits  are  now 
being  made  in  fuel  oil.  and  gasoline,  th» 
iudustry  being  one  where  the  law  of  suppl> 
and  demand  still  operates.  The  operation  of 
this  law  is  held  to  be  in  part  responsibh 
for  the  heavy  profits,  but  a  portion  of  tht 
blame  is  laid  to  the  spreading  of  false  re 
ports  regarding  supplies. 

Steel  companies  made  abnormal  profit> 
before  the  Government  fixed  a  price  for 
the  product,  and  it  is  shown  that  some  have 
since  made  unusual  returns.  IVofits  of  th» 
ITnited  States  Steel  Corporation  are  esti 
n>ated  at  24.9  per  cent  in  1917,  as  wnv 
pared  with  irvO  per  cent  in  1916  and  5.- 
per  cent  in  1915. 

In  practically  every  one  of  the  other  in 
dustries  covered  by  the  report  it  is  shown 
unusually  heavy  profits  have  been  uuttle  m 
the  last  few  years.  Abnormal  salaries  have 
also  been  paid  to  executive  otfioials. 

Trade  practises  contributing  in  addition 
to  profits  to  higher  i>rices  to  iviisumers  art' 
noted,  as  failure  to  ship  goods  on  a  risius 
market  or  refusal  to  aci-ept  goods  on  a  tall 
ing  market,  commercial  bribery,  and  the 
tendency  of  manufacturers  to  iiiaiuttiiu  « 
resale  price. 


■rT^^Tj^-\Tt^jw  ^^]wrf■^rtf^Ttf^r^f^TT^^rJ^■^Tr^■^'rJ,■ry■^9^■r^^■^■rr^^y■rg■f'rT£^■rT9^^'T■4r^  U'^'f«Tn 


THE  WORLD  OF  SCIENCE 


T,,  „  .  If  our  boys   do   not   show 

The  Army  ^i  , 

.  themselves  more  energetic 

Kation  ^^^^     ^j^g.^     ^jjjgg     «Q^gj. 

there"  it  cannot  be  laid  to  lack  of  en- 
ergy supplied  to  them,  for  Uncle  Sam 
is  more  liberal  than  any  of  the  other 
governments  in  the  matter  of  grub.  The 
American  army  ration  for  the  training 
camps  foots  up  to  4632  or  4809  calories 
a  day,  while  the  British  get  3822,  the 
French  3321  and  the  Italians  2551.  The 
Canadian  allowance,  4198,  approaches 
ours  in  liberality.  These  rations  are  in- 
creased by  some  300  calories  when  the 
men  go  into  the  trenches. 

In  the  matter  of  meat  the  difference 
between  our  forces  and  the  others  is 
more  striking.  The  American  allowance 
is  1%  pounds  of  meat  per  man  per  day. 
The  British  Government  gives  out  one 
pound  a  day,  the  French  %  pound  and 
the  Italian  only  %  pound. 

Probably  the  American  army  diet  is 
unnecessarily  liberal,  especially  in  meat, 
for  Major  Murlin  reports  in  Science  of 
May  24,  1918,  that  the  average  con- 
sumption of  food  in  the  American  train- 
ing camps  amounts  to  a  little  less  than 
4000  calories.  But  the  men  supplement 
this  by  buying  at  the  exchanges  about 
500  calories  on  the  average  in  the  form 
of  candy,  soft  drinks,  cakes,  pies  and 
ice  cream.  The  meat  actually  consumed 
in  the  camps  is  only  3/7  pound  a  day. 
At  this  rate  the  average  recruit  has 
put  on  nine  pounds  of  muscle  since  be- 
ginning drill. 

The  ordinary  dietary  of  farmers  and 
laborers  in  this  country  ranges  between 
?200  and  3600  calories  a  day.  These  are 
eating  as  they  please  and  presumably 
get  all  they  want  to  eat.  Clerks  and 
salesmen  consume  about  3000  calories; 
teachers  and  professional  men  200  to 
100  calories  more. 


The  War  of 
Gases 


This  has  from  the  start 
been  a  war  of  gases,  for 
it  is  the  expansive  force 
of  combustion  gases  that  drives  the 
airplane  and  motor  car  and  propels  the 
projectile  from  the  gun.  But  the  use  of 
ga.s  as  a  weafKjn  began  when  the  Ger- 
mans sent  over  clouds  of  chlorine  into 
the  Canadian  trenche."?  at  Ypres.  This 
was  contrary  to  The  Hague  rules,  but 
the  Germans  did  not  mind  that.  Our 
American  representative.s  at  The  Hague 
Conference  opposed  the  attempt  to  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  poison  gas  and  other 
novel  weafjon.H  of  warfare,  arguing  that 
such  rules  would  prove  ineffective  when 
it  came  U)  actual  war,  and  that  gas  wa.s 
not  necessarily  more  cruel  than  the 
method.'^  in  UHe.  The  event  haj*  justified 
the  American  contention,  and  all  par- 
tif!«  are  now  making  use  of  p<*i.Hon  ga-cH 
on  a  large  .wale.  They  cause  great  din- 
tre«»,  and  »ometim»«  frightful  agony, 
but  are  not  more  apt  to  n-nuW.  in  death 
or  permanent  injury  than  shrapnel  and 
high  e^plo>iive>i.  The  lat<;»t  reports  from 
th«»   American    front  ahow  that  90   per 


cent  of  the  soldiers  disabled  by  gas  re- 
cover within  a  few  hours. 

It  has  been  found  that  gases  that 
irritate  the  mucous  membrane  and  set 
up  irresistible  sneezing,  coughing  and 
weeping,  are  most  effective  in  break- 
ing a  defensive  line,  so  they  are  being 
used  in  proportionately  greater  quan- 
tity than  the  more  deadly  gases.  The 
first  lachrymators  or  "tear  shells"  used 
by  the  Germans  were  benzyl  bromide 
and  xylyl  bromide  and  the  like,  made 
by  brominating  the  higher  fractions  of 
coal-tar  distillate.  These  were  followed 
by  more  villainous  compounds,  phenyl 
carbylamine,  which  brings  tears  to  the 
eyes  of  the  most  hardened  soldier; 
diphenyl  chlor-arsine,  a  very  poisonous 
sneezing  gas;  di-chlor-di-ethyl  sulfide, 
the  so-called  "mustard  gas"  that  pene- 
trates the  best  of  gas  masks  and  lingers 
in  the  vicinity  with  the  persistence  of 
Mary's  little  lamb;  and  allyl  iso-thio- 
cyanate,  that  is  the  quintessence  of 
onion  raised  to  a  higher  power.  One 
of  the  most  common  of  the  new  poison 
gases  is  phosgene  (COClj),  but  there 
are  many  similar  compounds  in  use 
which  the  chemist  will  know  and  which 
nobody  else  will  want  to  know,  such  as 
chlor-acetone,  chlor-picrin,  and  tri- 
chlor  -  methyl  -  chlor  -  formate  (CICOO- 
CCl,).  Twenty-two  different  gases  have 
been  identified  as  used  by  the  Germans. 

In  the  attack  of  June  14  more  than 
15,000  gas  shells  were  fired  into  the 
American  lines  on  the  Marne.  Mustard 
and  sneezing  gases  were  alternated  with 
shells  filled  with  chlorine  and  phos- 
phene,  so  that  the  soldiers  would  be 
forced  to  take  off  their  masks,  and  then 
would  be  caught  by  the  poisonous  gases 
following. 

If  the  Germans  had  employed  such 
a  bombardment  when  they  first  tried 
gas  at  Ypres,  they  would  have  broken 


thru  and  captured  Calais,  three  years 
ago.  But  the  British,  tho  taken  by 
surprize  then,  sent  over  to  France 
three  million  gas  masks  in  four  days 
and  so  stopped  the  German  drive. 
It  was  found  that  the  chlorine  first  em- 
ployed by  the  Germans  could  easily  be 
absorbed  by  pads  soaked  in  soda  and 
photographer's  hypo  (sodium  carbon- 
ate and  thiosulfate).  Later  when  phos- 
gene was  introduced  an  absorber  and 
neutralizer  was  found  in  sodium  car- 
bolate. 

Still  better  protection  against  phos- 
gene fumes  is  afforded  by  hexamethyl- 
lene  tetramines.  Fresh  charcoal  soaked 
in  alkaline  permanganate  will  stop 
most  of  the  gases  for  a  short  time. 
Now  every  soldier  and  officer  carries 
his  gas  mask  ready  to  be  put  on  in  a 
few  seconds,  and  even  the  most  violent 
bombardment  does  not  necessitate  the 
evacuation  of  the  position. 

New  forms  of  gas  tactics  are  report- 
ed every  week.  The  Germans  have  just 
got  out  a  sort  of  super-snuff,  a  fine 
sneezing  powder  in  a  glass  container 
which  is  exploded  and  scatters  its  con- 
tents widely.  The  cartridge  is  three  feet 
long  and  four  inches  in  diameter.  In 
order  to  get  sufficient  concentration  of 
gases  at  a  point  seven  or  eight  miles 
behind  the  front,  the  Germans  have 
arranged  to  set  off  a  dozen  or  more 
mortars  aimed  at  the  same  spot  by  elec- 
tricity, so  the  shells  strike  together. 

The  British  recently  played  a  clever 
trick  on  the  enemy  by  sending  over 
shells  filled  with  a  non-poisonous  but 
vile  smelling  compound,  a  modern  de- 
velopment of  the  oriental  stink-pot.  The 
Germans,  finding  it  harmless,  at  length 
left  off  their  masks.  Then  the  British 
suddenly  shifted  to  poison  shells,  and 
two  thousand  of  the  Germans  were  suf- 
focated. 


a.)  OommUler  on  I'uhllc  Intormnllon,  from  Cmtnil  Nrum 

/'rrjinririf/   a  f/iiH   parti/  I'lr   l>'ritz,   AmcriaariH   H.lovkinfi  hIicIIs   in  fin  ammunition    dunii> 
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UNCLE  SAM  AND  THE  PACKERS 


THE  packers 
we  have  al- 
ways with  us.  For  twenty  years 
at  least  the  Chicaj^o  packers 
have  been  a  lejjitimate  and  favorite 
target  for  public  and  private  abuse. 
They  have  been  charged  with  every 
conceivable  economic  crime — monopoly, 
suppression  of  competition,  cutthroat 
competition,  exploitation  of  labor,  price- 
boosting,  prohteering,  and  the  rest.  Just 
at  the  present  moment  there  is  a  lull  in 
the  crimination  and  recrimination.  The 
Federal  Government  is  completing  an 
investigation  into  packing-house  meth- 
ods, and,  thru  the  medium  of  the  Trade 
Commission,  is  about  to  make  public 
its  findings  and  suggestions  for  the 
future. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  the 
packers? 

With  what  we  have  done  up  to  date 
the  country  is  fairly  familiar.  We 
have,  as  has  already  been  said,  abused 
them.  We  have  cooperated  with  them 
by  inviting  their  representatives  to  sit 
with  the  Food  Administration.  We  have 
coordinated  the  Government  still  fur- 
ther with  them  by  forming  an  inter- 
departmental regulatory  committee, 
now  in  operation.  Thru  the  mediam  of 
a  labor  arbitration  we  pushed  forward 
the  packing  industry  by  granting  the 
employees  a  living  wage  and  permitting 
them  to  organize  into  unions  for  collec- 
tive bargaining.  If  the  few  outward 
and  visible  signs  which  escape  from  the 
discreet  officials  of  the  Trade  Commis- 
sion mean  anything,  we  are  going  still 
further — we  as  a  Government — into  the 
packing  industry. 

The  Trade  Commission  has  on  file 
and  open  to  the  public  an  immense  mass 
of  testimony  taken  under  the  question- 
ings of  one  Francis  J.  Heney,  the  fa- 
mous prosecuting  attorney  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. A  casual  inspection  of  this  testi- 
mony reveals  many  striking  facts  and 
a  multitude  of  constructive  suggestions 


STAFF  CORRESPONDENCE  FROM  WASHINGTON       "if  compelled   to 

prescribe  for  the 
'I'liiit  is  latluT  a  bmati  (iiifstioii,  Mr.  packers,"  says  Mr.  Kent,  "the  symp- 
lltncy,  but  as  an  alistract  priucipli',  toms  would  indicate  that  it  would  be 
it  is  wrong  because  it  leads  a  man  ^ell  to  lock  some  of  them  up  for  the 
into  temptutiou.  He  n.ay  be  ever  so  g.uul  ^.^j^^  ^f  example  and  parole  others  on 
a  nmn.  but  If  he  IS  surrounded  with  ououBh  ^^^  behavior,  commandeering  their 
iiitlut'iice  It  IS  inightv  hard  tor  huu  to  stand     "^       .  -        ^i  ,    i      ..- 

u,,  against  that  inthience.  and  it  ought  not  services  for  the  proper  and  legitimate 
t..  be  alli.w.'.l.  The  (Jovciiiiner.t  should  not  management  of  the  business  in  which 
alh)\v  i)a(kiiig  liouses  to  control  the  stock  they  have  shown  enterprize,  ability  and 
yards,  and  banks  and  railroads  and  ter-  cussedness  worthy  of  wonder  and  ad- 
luiiials  and  every  facility  for  handling  beef    miration." 

More  concretely,  however,  Mr.  Kent's 
program  calls  for  action  of  a  substan- 
tial and  constructive  nature.  He  pro- 
poses— and  I  repeat  that  these  pro- 
posals are  weighty  because  of  their  au- 
thor's political  relations  with  the  pow- 
ers that  be  in  Washington — as  follows: 

1.  The  Government  should  acquire  the 
stock  yards  as  part  of  the  railroad 
equipment  of   the   United   States. 

2.  The  Government  should  assume 
control  of  the  refrigerator  cars,  under 
the  Railroad  Administration. 

3.  The  law  against  discriminatory 
practises  in  the  wholesale  and  retail 
meat  trade  should  be  rigidly  enforced. 

Complete  Government  assumption 
and  operation  of  the  packing  business 
Mr.  Kent  does  not  see  "at  the  present 
time."  It  is  "an  impossible  absurdity," 
he  declares. 

"The  packing  business,  thru  more 
than  fifty  years  of  steady  development, 
has  acquired  a  recognized  efficiency  in 
the  handling  and  distribution  of  live 
stock  and  meat  products.  It  is  a  skilled 
and  extremely  technical  business  and 
one  that  cannot  be  handled  except  by 
experts  without  destroying  the  pro- 
ducers' market  and  the  efficiency  of 
manufacture  and  distribution  of  prod- 
uct. Moreover,  if  taken  over  by  the 
Government,  we  should  be  forced  to  pay 
for  equipment  based  on  bad  economics 


in  this  country  ;  it  is  absolutely  wrong. 

Mr.  Hcut'j — They  start  with  the  loan 
hank  anil  loan  the  imiiiey  to  the  feeder  at 
a  good  high  rate  of  interest ;  they  control 
the  teriuinal  railroads  over  which  the  feed- 
ers go  out,  and  over  which  the  finished 
cattle  will  come  back  ;  they  fix  the  rates  on 
these  ;  they  fix  the  stock  yard's  charges  for 
yardage ;  they  furnish  the  feed  that  must 
be  given  to  the  animals  during  the  short 
time  they  are  in  the  yards,  and  set  it  at  a 
high  price;  they  do  the  weighing  themselves, 
because  they  control  the  stock  yards  that 
run  the  scales.  So,  there  is  a  constant 
temptation  from  the  time  that  the  thing 
starts  until  it  is  thru  with,  for  the  packer 
to  take  advantage,  and  the  opportunity  for 
it. 

Mr.  IToux — It  is  in  absolute  conflict  with 
the  Lord's  Prayer  where  it  says  :  "Lead  me 
not  into  temptation,"  and  there  is  no  man 
can  stand  the  influence  that  is  put  around 
him. 

What  might  be  called  an  unofficial 
official  opinion  from  a  member  of  the 
present  Administration  came  recently 
from  William  Kent,  a  member  of  the 
tariff  commission.  Mr.  Kent,  formerly 
Congressman  from  a  California  dis- 
trict, is  a  wealthy  man  who  has  invest- 
ments in  practically  every  kind  of  en- 
terprize in  the  United  States  and  Mex- 
ico. Yet  he  is  one  whose  opinions  are 
never  determined  by  his  financial  status. 
He  opposed  intervention  in  Mexico,  for 


example,  tho  he  owned  oil  fields  there; 

a    large    landowner    and    profiter   from  and   duplication  of  plant,  and  as  time 

land,  he  is  a  single  taxer.  I  do  not  know  went   on    and   this   unnatural    artificial 

whether  he  is  in  the  packing  business,  monopoly  were  more  and  more  dispersed 

One  suggestion  which  apparently  meets    but  he  is  in  the  stock-raising  business  by  the  establishment  of  adequate  local 

with    favor    in    intelligent    circles     in    and  is  familiar  with  the  situation.  agencies,   the  loss   of  shrinkage   would 


Washington  is  that 
the  Government  should 
strictly  limit  the  pack- 
ers to  ownership,  con- 
trol and  management 
of  the  producing  busi- 
ness, breaking  up  once 
and  forever  the  tangle 
of  ownerships  of  stock 
yards,  banks  and  rail- 
road temiinals  which 
now  exist.  This  sugges- 
tion is  not,  of  course, 
acceptable  to  the  pack- 
ers, and  there  may  be 
a  fight  over  it.  What 
it  means  may  be  gath- 
ered from  the  following 
quotation  from  the 
hearing: 

Mr.  Heney — Do  you 
think  the  ownership  of 
the  stock  yards  by  the 
big  packer  has  a  tendency 
to  impede  competition? 

Mr.  IIoux  (a  promi- 
nent commission  man 
from      Kansas      City)  — 


@  Undvrwvud  <f  I'nJerwuvil 

The   Oreai    Union   Stock   Yards   at   r/itcajyo    are    the    larytutt   in    the   world 


fall  upon  the  public  in- 
stead of  upon  those  who 
have  created  the  mon- 
ster. Nothing  could  be 
more  difficult  to  handle 
from  the  labor  stand- 
point than  the  situation 
that  would  follow  the 
Government's  assump- 
tion of  direct  operation 
of  the  business  with  the 
immense  force  of  dis- 
organized, incoherent, 
unskilled  peox^le  now 
engaged  in  the  packing 
industries.  Recent  arbi- 
tration hivs  gone  far  to 
correct  abuses,  but  it 
would  seem  an  extitMne- 
ly  dangerous  time  for 
the  Government  to  bt^ 
come  involved  in  the 
questions  that  \\'Ould 
arise  in  this  essential 
industry. 

"After     the     paokin^f 
[Continued  on  jtxiyt!  7i 


THE  CASE  FOR  THE  BOLSHEVIKI 


A  N  undated  despatch  BY     JOHN     REED 

/%      from    Moscow   pub- 

/—%     lished    in    the    New  Mr.  Reed  has  receyitly  returned  from  Russia,  where  he  took 

^L  Jl^  York  Times  of  May  ct^  active  part  in  the  Bolsheviki  campaign  of  international 

23  reports  a  speech  made  by  revolutionary  propaganda  organized  shortly  after  the  Rus- 

Lenine    before    the    Central  ^^'^^  revolution.  His  viewpoint  is  in  interesting  contrast  to 

Executive  Committee  of  the  ^'^"^  presented   by  Edward  A.  Ross,  professor  of  sociology 

All-Russian      Soviets       evi  ^^    ^^^    University    of    Wisconsin,    in    his    article    published 

'  '  recently  in   The   Independent,   "How   the  Bolsheviki  Got   on 


But  it  arj?ued  at  the  same 
time  that  the  Russian  bour- 
geoisie was  his  ally,  and 
that  the  Allied  bour^^eoisie 
was  not  unsympathetic.  .  .  . 
The  November  revolution 
was  the  sij^nal,  coincident- 
ally    with    the    offering    of 


dently    about    the    10th    of     j^^  „  ^y^^^i^  j^^^  Independent  is  by  no  means  in  entire  accord      P^ace  terms  to  all  the  bel 


May.    Among    other    things     ^^i  ^/^g  Socialist  program  Mr:  Reed  advocates,  we  believe 
Lenine  said:  always  in  giving   our   readers   a  clvance   to   choose   between 

"We  are  now  the  abar-  conflicting  views  on  important  questions  of  the  day.  Mr. 
ontsi,"  (abarontsi — defend-  Reed  presents  authoritatively  the  case  for  the  Bolsheviki 
ers,  once  the  appellation  of 
the  war-to-a-finish  party) 
"and  since  November  V  we 
have  won  the  right  to  de- 
fend our  fatherland.  We 
shall  defend,  not  a  'Great 
Power,'  for  there  is  nothing 
of  Russia  left  but  Great 
Russia;  not  national  inter- 
ests, because  for  us  the  in- 
terests of  the  world's  so- 
cialism stand  higher  than 
national  interests." 

In  spite  of  unintelligent 
assertion  to  the  contrary, 
the  Soviet  leaders  and  the 
Russian  masses  accepted 
the  German  peace  terms  at 
Brest  purely  as  a  matter 
of  necessity.  In  ratifying 
the  treaty  the  All-Russian 
Soviets  referred  to  it  as 
"this  shameful  peace  forced 
upon  us  by  German  im- 
perialists." And  ever  since 
peace  was  concluded  the 
Russians   have    regarded    it 


©  Vnderuiood  i  Lnderucood 

The  Red  Guard  of  the  Bolsheviki  before  the  Petrograd  headquarters 


ligerents  for  a  mighty 
campaign  of  propaganda 
launched  against  the  Ger- 
man Government.  Order  was 
given  by  Krilenko,  the  Bol- 
shevik commander-in-chief 
of  the  armies,  for  all  troops 
to  begin  fraternizing  at 
once;  and  this  was  obeyed 
with  such  zest  that  the  Ger- 
man General  Hoffmann  pro- 
tested almost  daily  during 
all  the  time  of  the  Brest 
negotiations. 

At  the  same  time  there 
was  organized,  as  a  depart- 
ment of  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  the  Bureau 
of  International  Revolution- 
ary Propaganda,  of  which 
Boris  Reinstein,  an  Ameri- 
can, was  Commissar,  and 
in  which  I  had  the  privilege 
of  working. 

Tho  concerned  with  spread- 
ing revolutionary  propa- 
ganda in  all  countries,  the 
immediate  task  of  the  bu- 
reau was  the  corrupting 
of  the  German  people. 
In     connection     with     the 


as    an    opportunity    for    strengthening  of  July,   urged   by   Kerensky.    Nothing  Press    Bureau   we   published   daily   pa- 

the  internal  regime,  and  organizing  for  could   have  been  more  welcome  to  the  pers  in  German  (Die  Fackel,  afterward 

a  resumption  of  the  struggle;  not  that  German  Staff;  the  officers  were  able  to  Volkerfriede) ,  in  Hungarian    (Nemzet- 

of  the  Allies  against  the  Central  Pow-  say  to  their  troops,  "You  see,  we  were  skoi    Szozialista) ,    in    Rumanian     (In- 

ers,    but    of    "the    world's    socialism,"  right.  You  believed  what  the  Russians  ainte) ,    in     Bohemian    and    in     Serbo- 

championed  by   Soviet  Russia,   against  told  you.  And  then,  when  they  got  you  Croatian.    These   were   printed   in    edi- 

the  world's  predatory  capitalism,  whose  off  your  guard,  they  turned  around  and  tions  of  500,000  and  shipped  to  the  front 

arch-exponent  is  Imperial  Germany.  stabbed  you  in  the  back!"  I  have  seen  to  be  smuggled  into  the  enemy  trenches. 

Nobody  realizes  the  danger  of  Im-  a  despairing  letter  written  by  the  Ger-  Besides  this  there  were  hundreds  of 
perial  Germany  better  than  the  Soviet  man  revolutionist,  Rosa  Luxemburg  to  proclamations,  "To  Our  German  Broth- 
leadc-rs.  Instead  of  being  the  wild-haired  a  Russian  Socialist,  in  which  she  said,  ers!"  translations  of  the  Soviet  decrees, 
ignoramuses  they  are  popularly  per-  "So  you  have  broken  the  peace!  ...  of  pamphlets  by  Lenine,  etc. 
trayed,  Lenine,  Trotzky,  Tchicherin  and  When  our  troops  were  so  disorganized  Almost  all  the  deserters  passed  thru 
other  Bolsheviks  and  Left  Socialist  that  their  own  officers  could  not  force  our  office.  Often  they  came  with  de- 
Revolutionaries  are  very  thoro  .students  them  to  advance;  when  the  revolution-  mands  for  literature,  or  even  speakers, 
of  international  relations,  the  tariff,  ary  spirit  was  spreading  thruout  Ger-  to  take  back  and  smuggle  into  the  Ger- 
colonial  policy,  and  so  forth.  All  of  many  .  .  .  You  Russians  fell  upon  the  man  lines.  Once  we  received  a  delega- 
them  realizf;  very  clearly  that  the  prog-  German  troops,  and  now  they  won't  tion  of  German  soldiers  from  the 
ress  of  .v^cialism  under  a  world-wide  believe  you  any  more.  .  .  ."  island  of  Oesel,  who  wanted  propa- 
Pru.ssian  hegemony  would  be  infinitely  The  reason  for  the  failure  of  the  ganda  material  for  their  comrades.  To 
retarded.  Galician    offensive   was   the    refusal    of  listen  to  all  these  men  one  would  think 

The    Bobjheviks    did    not    wait    until  the  majority  of  the  Russian  troops  to  that  the  German  eastern  line,  in  spite 

this  minute  to  make  war  against  Ger-  support  the  policy  of  foreign  conquest,  of   the   terrible   discipline    in    which    it 

many.  Wh'-n  the  first  revolution  broke  as    they   considered    it,   embarked    upon  was    kept,    was    slowly    disintegrating, 

out   in   March,    1917,   and    the    Russian  by  Kerensky  and  his  army.  One   of   Trotzky's    reasons   for  so   des- 

armies  in  the  We.st  remained  immobile  All   thru    the   autumn   the    Bolshevik  perately  prolonging  the  Brest  negotia- 

for  four  months,  the  rfvolutionists  im-  papers     and     the     Bolshevik     speakers,  tions  was  to  give  this  process  time  to 

mediatf;ly   set   about    fraternizing   with  with    all    their    bitter   criticism    of    the  work. 

their  German  and   Austrian  neighbors.  Allies,  their  ceaseless    reiteration    that  As  it  was,  the  German  strikes,  when 

Of  the   effects   of  this   first   fratemiza-  neither   of   the   belligerent   groups   was  they  came,  took  the  form  of  Soviets  of 

tion    I    have    had    hundreds    of    proofs,  fighting     for     democratic     peace-terms  Workers'    Deputies;    and    what    is    not 

The    German    high    command    was    not  empha-sized   in   their  own   way  the  sins  generally  krtown,   the   German   advance 

prepared  for  it;  whole  regiments,  whole  of    the    German    Imperial    Government,  into    Russia   after   Brest  was   not   por- 

diviHion»   were    permeated    with    propa-  "The  German   Kaiser,"  said  Rabotchi  formed    by    the    regular   troops   on    the 

ganda.   It  has  never  been  bo  well  done  I'oot,    the     Bolshevik     organ,    "covered  Russian  front,  but  by  a  volunteer  army 

since  that  time.  with    the   blood   of   his   millions   of   vie-  made  up  of  men  chosen  carefully  from 

Upon  thJB  »pontaneouH  soldiers'  peace  tim«,  is  only  waiting  for  an  opportunity  the    western    front.    From    all    I    have 

broke   suddenly    the    Galician    offensive  to  push  his  armies  against  Petrograd."  learned,  I  am     [Continued  on  page  72 
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THE  rout  of  the  Austrian  armies 
on  the  Piave  has  once  more 
shown  the  importance  of  Italy 
iiiid  the  Italian  front  in  the  de- 
fense of  the  great  common  cause  and 
in  the  preparation  of  its  triumph.  It 
has  once  more  shown  the  great  gallantry 
of  the  Italian  soldiers  which  hail  pre- 
viously been  strongly  manifested,  tho 
not  at  that  time  fully  appreciated  by 
the  world,  during  two  and  half  years 
of  victorious  drives  against  Austria, 
and  also,  and  it  is  well  to  affirm  it 
loudly,  during  the  sad  events  on  the 
Italian  front  last  fall. 

There  is  a  tendency,  particularly  in 
the  press,  to  exalt  the  actual  success 
of  the  Italian  arms,  which  by  itself  is 
really  magnificent,  not  so  much  for 
itself  as  in  comparison  to  the  moral  de- 
pression and  to  the  deficiency  of  senti- 
ment attributed  to  the  Italian  Army 
last  fall!  I  want,  however,  to  assert 
that  such  a  way  of  celebrating  the  valor 
and  the  fortune  of  today  is  a  real  in- 
justice to  the  valorous  soldiers  of  yes- 
terday who,  to  a  great  extent,  are  the 
same  valorous  soldiers  of  today,  and 
to  those  who  last  fall  gave  conscious- 
ly, bravely  and  generously  their  lives 
for  their  country.  Tlie  fact  that  mili- 
tary reasons  are  the  main  explana- 
tion of  our  painful  withdrawal  is  not 
sufficiently  taken  into  consideration 
in  judging  our  retreat  and  it  is  a  real 
calumny  to  charge  it  only  to  the  moral 
condition  of  the  Italian  Army,  repre- 
senting it  as  a  victim  and  a  proselyte 
of  German  propaganda.  I  do  not  deny 
that  such  a  propaganda  may  have  exer- 
cized its  fatal  and  dangerous  influence  on 
some  of  the  weakest  brains  and  hearts : 
but  weak  brains  and  hearts  exist  every- 
where and  not  only  by  them  should  an 
army  be  judged.  In  an  article  I  wrote 
last  December,  published  in  the  Janu- 
ary issue  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Regis- 
ter, I  pointed  out  that  the  withdrawal 
of  an  army  in  good  order  in  front  of 
the  immediate  pressure  of  the  enemy  is 
always  a  very  difficult  and  doubtful 
military  operation.  It  is,  I  wrote  then, 
a  real  miracle  of  energy  and  discipline 
if  accomplished  under  the  immediate 
pressure  of  forces  five  times  numeric- 
ally superior,  intoxicated  by  a  great 
and  immediate  success,  thru  plains 
quite  flat  and  richly  cultivated,  and 
over  rivers  on  whose  bridges  it  is  nec- 
essary to  push  the  retiring  troops  thru 
throngs  of  vehicles  and  animals  and 
the  flood  of  refugees  fleeing  before  the 
invaders.  Such  a  miracle  not  only  was 
accomplished  at  that  time  by  the  Ital- 
ian Army,  but,  covered  by  heroic  rear 
detachments,  that  army  made  an  im- 
mediate counter-attack,  stopping  the 
enemy  on  the  River  Piave  before  the 
loyal  and  gallant  Allies,  French  and 
British,  could  arrive  to  help.  Is  it  right 
to  stamp  the  mark  of  demoralization  or 
unfaithfulness  on  troops  who  have  ac- 
complished such  a  double  miracle? 

I  do  not  know  yet  exactly  what  really 
was  the  action  of  the  few  troops  of  the 
second  army  who  caused  the  Caporetto 
breach;  but  I  positively  know  that  the 
very  same  second  ai-my,  which  has 
given  to  the  supreme  command  the  val- 
orous General  Badoglio,  had  a  recent, 
magnificent    past    of    discipline,    valor, 
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The  Italian  front  is  perhaps  the  shortest  road  to  victory,  for  by    beatimj   Austria.    I  tali 


glory  and  victories.  I  know  that  the 
greatest  part  of  this  and  all  the  other 
armies  withdrew  only  to  obey  orders, 
because,  after  the  breaking  thru  of  the 
front  at  Caporetto,  it  was  absolutely 
impossible  to  maintain  the  previous  po- 
sitions. This  is  a  fact  which  places  once 
more  in  its  real  light  how  just  and  sa- 
cred is  the  Italian  cause  in  this  great 
war,  as  the  prevailing  cause  of  the  re- 
treat of  almost  the  whole  bulk  of  a 
brave  and  loyal  army  was  the  shape  of 
the  border  as  it  had  been  imposed  upon 
us  by  Austria  in  1866,  leaving  in  Aus- 
tria's hands  our  strongest  positions  and 
part  of  our  Italian  people,  exposing,  by 
its  reaching  the  very  heart  of  Italy,  the 
Italian  Army  to  a  rear  or  flanking  at- 
tack, wherever  it  might  be  broken.  And 
it  was  only  because  of  the  immediate 
danger  of  having  the  communications 
of  our  ai-mies  cut  in  the  rear,  that,  by 
order  of  General  Cadorna  our  armies, 
not  corrupted,  neither  demoralized  nor 
beaten,  withdrew  to  the  present  lines. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten  either  that 
Italy  was  fighting  at  that  time,  alone, 
on  a  front  longer  than  that  running 
from  Switzerland  to  the  North  Sea,  and 
that  the  two  splendid  offensives  of  the 
previous  summer  had  exhausted  her 
reserve  ammunitions;  that  the  rear 
lines,  prudently  prepared  for  an  even- 
tual defense,  were  absolutely  stripped  of 


artillery,  since  our  army,  always  very 
scarce  of  such  arms,  had  been  obliged 
to  bring  to  the  support  of  her  first 
lines  the  totality  of  her  guns. 

It  ought  to  be  remembered  also  that 
discipline  and  perservance  have  always 
inspired  and  are  still  inspiring  the  Ital-  1 
ian  soldiers  and  that  this  is  due  essen-  > 
tially  to  the  ideals  of  the  whole  nation, 
to  the  importance  of  her  plan,  vivified 
by  right,  duty  and  will,  of  restoring  to 
their  mother  country  the  Italian  prov- 
inces suffering  under  foreign  yoke — a 
plan  that  harmonizes  well  with  the  high 
common  ideal:  the  triumph  of  Liberty, 
Justice  and  Right.  And  it  is  with  a 
clear  vision  of  her  rights  and  duties 
and  with  the  exact  conscious  realization 
of  the  importance  of  her  action  and  of 
her  front,  that  Italy  has  fought,  is 
fighting  and  will  fight  until  final  vic- 
tory will  be  reached.  Italy  will  not  lay 
down  her  arms  till  she  achieves  the 
triumph  of  the  great  common  cause, 
the  triumph  which  will  result  also  in 
her  own  cause's  triumph,  giving  back 
the  children   to  their  mother. 

About  the  importance  of  Italy's  ac- 
tion and  front  1  have  had  several  times 
occasion  to  write.  Without  any  exag- 
geration or  mistaken  "chauvinism"  I 
have  asserted,  and  many  prominent  mum> 
in  all  the  Allied  nations  have  actually 
recognized  this  fact,  that  alrt»ady  three 
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Id   deprive  Germany   of  her  principal .  accomplice  and  cut  her  of  from  the  minor  ones 


times — by  the  declaration  of  her  neu- 
trality— by  entering  the  war  at  the 
right  moment — by  stopping  the  Hun 
hordes  on  the  Piave — Italy,  previous  to 
the  present  actual  success,  had  saved 
her  cause  and  with  it  the  fate  of  all  the 
Entente  nations.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
affirm  once  more  the  great  importance 
of  our  front,  from  which  starts,  per- 
haps, the  shortest  and  safest  road  to 
victory. 

I  do  not  intend  to  state  that  a  decisive 
victory  cannot  be  reached  on  the 
Frfnch-Belgian  front:  the  great  means 
that  the  Allies  will  have  at  their  dis- 
posal in  a  very  near  future,  particu- 
larly on  account  of  this  great  country, 
America,  their  powerful  strategic  and 
economic  res'-rve,  the  gallantry  of  the 
.soldiers  of  all  the  Allied  Nations,  Italy 
included,  who  are  on  that  front,  are  cer- 
tainly great  elements  from  which  abso- 
lute faith  in  victory  can  be  drawn;  but 
an  impartial  examination  of  concnU; 
and  fundamental  elements  emphasi/ccs 
the  importanfc  of  that  part  of  the  front 
entrusted  U>  the  Itfilians,  between  Swit- 
zerland and  the  Adriatic  Sea. 

From  a  defensive'  st^'indpoint,  break- 
ing thru  that  part  of  the  common  front 
by  the  Austrian  Army  nhould  mean 
(quod  f)(UH  antirtdl.)  the  compleU;  elim- 
ination for  th<'  Alli'-H  of  \hc  powerful 
Italian    Army,    including  4,000,000   sol- 


diers, and  the  availability  for  Germany 
of  the  entire  Austrian  Army,  about 
5,000,000  strong;  this  would  mean  not 
only  the  possibility  of  Germany's  re- 
inforcing her  front  in  France,  brt  an 
eventuality  which  would  be  far  more 
dangerous  for  the  Entente,  that  this 
Austrian  Army  could  menace  the  heart 
of  France  and  the  rear  of  the  western 
front  thru  the  Po  Valley  and  the  Mari- 
time Alps. 

From  an  offensive  standpoint,  it 
should  be  considered  that  the  distance 
between  the  western  front  and  Berlin 
is  almost  twice  as  much  as  the  distance 
between  the  Italian  front  and  Vienna: 
that  between  the  western  front  and  Ber- 
lin there  are  numerous  lines  of  resist- 
ance, prepared  in  years  for  defense  by 
Germany,  and  that  great  rivers,  es- 
pecially the  Rhine,  obstacles  not  easily 
surpassed,  run  perpendicular  to  the 
direction  which  the  Allies  should  fol- 
low: that,  if  between  the  Italian  front 
and  Vienna  there  are  very  strong  posi- 
tions, the  Italian  Army  has  shown  that 
such  positions  are  not  impregnable;  in 
fact  Austria  was  obliged  to  ask  help 
and  assistance  from  her  most  powerful 
ally,  Germany,  only  because  Italy  had 
almost  reached  the  last  lines  of  Aus- 
tria's defenses,  and  assistanc*;  was  given 
by  Germany  only  hecause  she  realized 
the  danger  from  the  south :  that  across 


the  Rhine  there  is  still  a  homogeneous 
and  compact  population,  united  behind 
their  God,  the  Kaiser,  while  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Isonzo  there  are  popu- 
lations of  different  nationalities,  raging 
under  the  Hapsburg  yoke,  who  would 
cheer  the  Allies  as  liberators:  that,  by 
beating  Austria,  we  would  deprive  Ger- 
many of  her  principal  accomplice  and 
support,  and  cut  off  her  direct  communi- 
cations with  her  minor  accomplices,  Bul- 
garia and  Turkey,  thus  enabling  us 
eventually  to  attack  Germany  from  the 
south.  And  it  should  also  be  borne  in 
mind  that  if  an  energetic  and  common 
action  of  the  Allies  would  result  in  the 
exclusive  control  of  the  Adriatic  Sea, 
the  operations  of  their  armies  would  be 
greatly  eased  by  the  efficient  assistance 
of  the  Allied  navies  on  the  Oriental 
coasts  of  that  sea  which  Nature  has 
made  and  history  and  justice  proclaim 
to  be  Italian. 

After  the  dual  attempt  to  break  thru 
the  common  front,  by  the  Germans  on 
the  north  and  by  the  Austrians  on  the 
south,  has  been  definitely  checked,  the 
competent  authorities  must  decide 
whether  the  powerful  and  constant 
counter-blow  which  will  bring  victory 
shall  be  given  rather  on  the  German 
than  on  the  Austrian  front.  My  pur- 
pose is  here  to  affirm  not  only  the  great 
importance  of  Italy  in  the  common  war, 
but  also  the  great  importance  of  the 
Italian  front  as  a  promise  of  definite 
success.  If  I  have  said  and  repeated 
that  the  front  running  from  Switzer- 
land to  the  Adriatic  Sea  is  a  part  of 
the  common  front,  it  is  because  I  know 
that  this  commonness  of  front,  means, 
and  ideals  makes  Italy  glad,  proud  and 
confident.  I  do  not  speak  for  encour- 
agement, as  Italy — Army  and  Nation — 
has  always  shown  the  greatest  courage, 
even  during  the  saddest  moment  of  the 
war,  and  certainly  does  not  need  any 
encouragement,  but  precisely  for  the 
purpose  of  proclaiming  to  the  world  and 
to  the  enemy  such  complete  common- 
ness, such  unity  in  all  camps,  that  Italy 
wishes  to  see  on  her  front  the  flags  of 
her  allies,  and  has  sent  her  own  on  the 
front,  but  also  in  France,  in  Macedonia, 
Italy  is  fighting,  for  the  common  cause 
not  only  on  her  part  of  the  common 
front  but  also  in  France,  in  Macedonia, 
in  Palestine,  in  Albania,  in  Erythrea, 
in  Lybia;  and,  while  she  is  not  asking 
big  Ally  contingents  for  her  front,  at 
least  unless  a  great  collective  action  is 
decided  against  Austria  or  special  need 
occur,  she  asks  only  that  the  principle 
of  such  unity  be  affirmed.  The  few 
French  and  English  divisions  which 
have  gloriously  shared  with  the  Italian 
troops  in  the  mountainous  part  of  the 
front  the  laurels  of  victory,  have  af- 
firmed by  their  presence  that  France 
and  Great  Britain  consider  vitally  in- 
cluded in  the  common  cause  Italy's  own 
sacred  cause;  and  America,  who  is  go- 
ing to  send  her  boys  to  our  front,  will 
show  not  only  to  the  peo7)le  of  Italy  but 
also  to  our  allies  and  to  our  enemies, 
that  in  the  same  way  as  the  redemption 
of  all  the  French  provinces  is  for  her 
an  essential  part  of  the  great  common 
cause,  so  also  is  indissolubly  bound  to 
this  tho  redemption  of  all  the  Italian, 
provinces. 
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WHEN  THE  SIRENS  SOUND 


THAT  night  I  walked  in  the  gar- 
den of  the  Louvre,  in  the  naist 
which  precedes  the  moon  as  a 
fringe  of  boys  preceding  a  pa- 
rade, and  stopped  before  the  triumphal 
arch  of  pink  marble  surmounted  by 
bronze  horses  four  abreast,  awed  by 
its  remoteness  from  the  earth  on  which 
it  rested  and  from  the  sky  toward 
which  it  towered.  I  stood  until  the  mist 
fled  before  an  orange  moon. 

"It  is  the  loveliest  thing  in  the 
world,"  I  said  to  a  man  in  horizon 
blue  leaning  on  a  stick. 

He  did  not  answer. 

I  walked  round  the  arch  and  gazed 
at  its  other  side.  The  man  approached 
me. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "I  love  it  best  of  all 
in  Paris" — and  then,  half  shyly — "I  am 
not  French — I  am  Slav:  a  Czech  from 
Hungary.  That  is  my  country;  but  one 
cannot  fight  to  destroy  Paris.  It  is  too 
lovely." 

About  ten  o'clock  the  alerte  sound- 
ed, cars  whistling  thru  the  streets  as  a 
wind  whistles  thru  a  forest.  I  ran  out 
into  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  People 
were  scurrying  into  the  Metro,  into  the 
great  hotels  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli.  Jolt- 
ing taxis  squealed  across  the  Place. 

The  dim  city  grew  black.  One  could 
hear  the  pulsation  of  the  Boche  motors 
and  the  even  purr  of  the  defenders'.  One 
thought  the  lights  of  the  French  avions 
were  stars  till  suddenly  they  would 
speed  across  the  heavens,  their  white 
light  burning  to  red.  It  would  be  like 
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world — 
twisting 
world  is 


this  in  the  last  night  of  the 
stars,  gone  mad,  racing  and 
across  the  heavens  after  the 
dead. 

A  Boche  released  a  Hare;  the  vast 
red  light  illumined  the  scene  and 
dwarfed  it.  Then  a  tremendous  deto- 
nation. They  had  reached  Paris.  Bomb 
after  bomb  after  bomb,  and  as  each 
one  distorted  the  air  and  clove  the 
earth  the  few  people  in  the  Place 
gasped — not  with  fear,  but  with  the 
horror  that  comes  from  the  destruc- 
tion by  hatred  of  things  that  were  cre- 
ated in  the  sheer  love  of  beauty. 

One  dropped  to  the  north  of  us — a 
dozen  to  the  east.  French  avions  were 
signaling  from  the  air;  shrapnel  was 
bursting  and  cracking.  A  man  standing 
behind  me,  a  Parisian — rather  stout, 
well  tailored,  just  beyond  middle  age 
— he  whose  home  was  being  invaded, 
whose  life  was  being  imperiled,  being 
a  Latin,  he  murmured  spontaneously, 
"How  beautiful!" 

Out  of  the  mass  of  falling  flares  and 
flying  lights  one  emerged.  It  was  de- 
scending slowly,  carefully.  It  circled 
the  Place,  sweeping  it  with  a  search- 
light, once,  twice,  three  times.  The  mo- 
tor was  jerking.  The  pilot  was  seeking 
a  safe  place  to  land.  Each  time  he  cir- 
cled the  Place  he  came  nearer  to  the 
earth,  so  slowly,  so  surely,  that  it 
seemed  he  was  selecting  his  landing. 
And  then,   suddenly,  unexpectedly,  he 


crashed  into  a  bronze  lamp  post. 

A  crowd  sprang  from  nowhere,  a 
chattering,  foolish  crowd.  Some  ran 
for  pieces  of  the  shattered  plane;  some 
rejoiced  because  they  thought  it  was  a 
Boche,  altho  the  French  rosettes  were 
plainly  visible.  A  dozen  cochers  scam- 
pered to  the  broken  tank,  and,  using 
their  high  silk  hats  for  pails,  salvaged 
gasoline,  ran  to  pour  it  into  the  tanks 
of  their  cars,  and  then  returned  for 
more.  They  formed  an  oval,  going  and 
coming,  filling  and  emptying  their 
shiny  silk  hats,  practising  the  frugality 
of  their  race  at  the  moment  of  its 
greatest  travail. 

The  aviator  tottered  from  his  seat — 
a  towering,  beleathered  monster.  He 
staggered  a  few  steps,  and  then,  in  the 
heart  of  the  city  which  is  the  heart  of 
his  country,  on  the  very"  spot  where  his 
fathers  demonstrated  to  humanity  that 
freedom  is  possible,  in  the  seat  of  lib- 
erty's finest  expression,  of  civilization's 
most  delicate  bloom,  he  who  had  ridden 
the  air  full-panoplied  to  defend  his 
people  and  his  sense  of  values,  lay 
down  on  the  cold  pavement  and  stared 
with  unseeing  eyes  at  the  anguish  of 
the  heavens. 

The  cochers  were  still  filling  their 
tanks  from  the  broken  tank  of  the 
aeroplane.  One  of  them  held  his  palm 
over  the  leak,  like  the  little  boy  of 
fable  who  saved  Flanders  from  the  seas 
by  holding  closed  the  hole  in  the  dyke. 
Then  the  sirens  blew,  and  the  raid  was 
over,  and  Paris  went  to  bed. 


A  DESERTED  CHURCH 


BY  ALTER  BRODY 


It  has  stood  that  way  for  years. 

Awesomely  empty— 

A   flat-roofed   lumbering   structure   ia  the   shape   of   a 

half  cross, 
Jutting  out   of   the   block   at   the   corner   of   two   busy 

avenues; 
The  long  head  of  the  cross  stretching  towards  the  street 
With  a  sign  on  the  door  telling  passers-by  it  is  for  sale; 
The  two  arms  receding  awkwardly  into  the  block. 
Weed-covered  grounds. 
One  boasting  of  a  tree — 
Flank  the  long  head  of  the  cross 
On  either  side. 
Windows, 
Tall,  narrow  slits 

With  broken  panes  and  curved  tops, 
Stare  gravely  into  the  ground  like  owls — 
The  building  stands  there  like  a  tomb 
Deserted  of  its  God. 

I  pass  it  sometimes  on  my  way  to  the  library. 

At  night 

When  gray  clouds  sail  over  its  flat  roof  like  shrouded 

souls, 
And   the   yellow   moon    shines    down    from    among    the 

clouds. 
On  its  bare,  brown  walls. 
Thru  its  tall,  dilapidated  windows. 
On  the  gaunt  spare-branched  trees. 
Then  I  am  almost  afraid  of  it — 
I    am    afraid    of    the    God    that    is    haunting    His    old 

home.   .   .   . 
If  I  were  bold  enough  to  climb  over  that  fence 


And  steal  up  close  to  one  of  those  windows. 

And  look  thru  its  broken  panes — 

I   think  I   would  see  Him  sweeping  up   and  down  the 

chancel. 
Seeking  vainly  for  His  old   worshippers, 
Listening-  vainly  for  the  blessed  sound  of  the  Mass, 
Forever  hushed — 

Yes, 

God's  ghost  is  haunting  this  gloomy  church — 

I  am  afraid  of  it! 

Soon, 

Tn  enterprizing  Jew  will  buy  up  the  property, 

And  turn  it  into  a  moving-picture  house — 

(Jews  are  not  afraid  of  God  because  they  created  Him). 

"The  Vitagraph  Palace"  or  ''The  Art  Motion  Pictures" 

or   "'The   Lee   Avenue    Theater'   or   some   other 

name. 
Will  glare  in  electric  letters  over  the  door; 
Signs  and  posters  all  around  the  building  will  tell  the 

public  what  is  playing. 
At  night. 
Sweethearts   from   the  cosmopolitan   neighborhood   will 

sit  together  in  the  aisles. 
Playing  secretly  with  each  others'  hands  in   the  dark. 
Flirting  together  in  a  dozen  different  languages. 
While  the  hero  and  heroine  make  love  to  each  other  on 
the  sci-een. 

Where  once  the  altar  stood. 
Gayety   and   pleasure  shall   crowd    into  every   nook   of 

the  church. 
And  God's  ghost  shall  be  driven  out. 
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THE  BATTALION  OF  LIFE 
A  thousand  Red  Cross  nurses  mobilized  in  New  York  the  other  day   on   their  way   to   the  front.   I'his  group  is   the  Dixie  contingent 


c  hu,uiAii,ibut       ^  Mi<;.MOUIAL  TO  THE  FIRST  AMERICAN    RED  (UiOSS  NURSE  KILLED  IN   FRANCE 

One  of  the  most  iniimnnirc  of  irar  vcrcnionics  irati  this  tribute  of  soldiers  and  nurses  in  a  quiet  vtftn«t»ry  behind  ik»  iHH»4  m  Fnuwt 
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'IHKRK  IS  MrSIf. 

WITH  OR 
WITHOUT  MEALS 
'I'hiH  Holdier  in  our 
of  the  biff  lounffirt'i 
lO'tmn  in  ffivinff  him 
"t-lf  a  time  -willi 
f'nruHO  or  mnyhi 
'/''■trazzini.  donlrnrn 
I't  the  popular  Huper- 
ilition  mt'n  don't 
/nut  nnturally  revert 
to  jazz  irhen  then 
put  on  khaki;  thin 
iIhIi  rnakeH  a.  point 
of  meetinfi  their  r.a 
ried  muHir.nl  tauten 
'I  he  liif)  map  thai 
I  oiern  half  the  w;«// 
''/  the  room  m  n 
iliino-ffoinq  iiuide  to 
nil  the  ni'/hiii  of  N ev 
V'lrk,  uAth  romplete 
■  nffrrmati//n  at  to 
I'Oir,    to    f/et    to    them 


A  CLUB  FOR  MEN  ON 
LEAVE  IN  NEW  YORK 


I* Uof.t if r apha  copw I u III  hy  I'ntil  'I'htiuipfnn 

ALL  THE  COMFORTS  OF  HOME 

Twenty-five  cents  pays  a  man's  way  for  the  night, 
hath  included.  If  you've  never  lived  in  trenches  or 
ireu:'s  quarters  on  a  crowded  ship  those  last  two 
ii'ords  can't  possibly  f/ii.e  you  an  idea  of  how 
ininh    thrji    mran    to    flir    n'lhlirr    or    sailor    on    leave 


A  CIiAN(5E  TO 
TAKE    IT   EASY 

Neither  officers  with 
orders  nor  hostesses 
irith  good  intentions 
(11 II  sirerre  the  men 
here  from  enjoying 
lliemselres  in  their 
own  iraii.  Food — 
might!/  good  food, 
too — is  served  at 
cost,  plenty  of  stuff 
to  read  and  big,  lazy 
<:hairs  (end  smokes 
are  always  handy. 
'There  are  invitation.s 
forth  <onri>ig,  too,  to 
.•<  u  e  h  s peeializcd 
forms  of  enlertuin- 
nicnt  as  French  les- 
sons or  dances,  hut 
the  chill's  main  idea 
is  Id  jiroi  iilr  a  com- 
I  o  r  I  II  h  I  c      li  o  t  e  I 
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The  progress  of  storms  across  the  AtJantiv  is  indirutcd  by  the  three  lines.  A.  B  and  C,  each  of  tohich  marks  the  course  of  a  typical 
storm  center  recorded  hy  the  I'nited  States  Weather  liureaii.  There  are  hundreds  of  such  storms  every  year.  The  numerals  1,  2.  3,  etc., 
show  the  prof/ress  of  the  storms  from  day  to  day.  The  rinys  of  arroies  described  about  the  storm  tracks  tvhere  they  reach  the  European 
coast  show  the  resultiny  effect  upon  the  loind  for  hundreds  of  miles  around.  It  will  he  noticed  that  the  effect  is  to  produce  prevailinf/ 
winds  that  are  favorable  to  the  Allies  in  the  use  of  gas,  for  they  are   at   right   angles   to   the   general   direction   of   the    battle   line 

THE  WEATHER  FIGHTS  FOR  US 


WE  have  yet  to  hear  it  said 
that  the  weather  will  win 
the  war.  Food — more  partic- 
ularly the  pig:  and  the  po- 
tato— will  do  it,  we  are  told,  and  from 
time  to  time  there  is  mention  of  the 
American  Army  and  Navy  and  Victory 
Ships  and  numerous  other  forged 
weapons,  the  value  of  which  is  not  to 
be  denied.  All  these  things  will  un- 
doubtedly figure  largely  in  the  final  re- 
sult, but  no  list  of  the  resources  of 
America  and  her  allies  would  be  com- 
plete without  due  reference  to  the 
weather. 

The  weather  is  on  the  side  of  the 
Allies.  This  may  sound  like  romancing, 
but  it  is  only  another  way  of  stating 
a  scientific  fact  that  is  just  beginning 
to  acquire  military  importance.  It  is 
not  merely  weather  in  general — of 
which  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  Ger- 
many still  has  a  normal  supply — but  a 
peculiarly  convenient  and  useful  brand 
of  weather,  made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  and 
especially  designed  to  make  it  warmer, 
if  not  fair  and  warmer,  for  the  enemy 
when  the  proper  time  arrives.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  taken  this  fact  into  ac- 
count and  has  in  a  sense  commandeered 
the  weather,  just  as  if  it  were  one  of 
the  essential  industries,  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  some  time 
ago  General  Pershing  issued  a  call  for 
1200  American  meteorologists  to  serve 
with  our  army  in  France.  A  call  for 
1200  men  is  not  particularly  impressive 
when  men  are  being  called  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands;  but  a  call  for  1200 
meteorologists  was  a  mighty  big  order 
even  in  the  United  States  where  weath- 
er observation  is  conducted  on  such  a 
large  scale  and  has  become  more  of  an 
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everyday  necessity  than  in  other  coun- 
tries. There  were  not,  in  short,  1200 
qualified  meteorologists  in  the  entire 
United  States,  but  some  of  the  1200 
have  been  supplied  by  stripping  our 
Weather  Bureau  observatories  of  every 
observer  who  could  be  spared,  and  the 
remainder  have  been  drafted  .from  col- 
leges and  univei-sities  and  are  being 
trained  in  Government  observatories. 
Among  those  lost  to  the  Weather  Bu- 
reau in  this  way — and  by  no  means  the 
least — was  Major  Edward  H.  Bowie,  a 
man  who  had  few  if  any  equals  as  a 
weather  forecaster.  Serving  under  him 
in  the  Signal  Corps  is  a  staff  of  me- 
teorologists the  like  of  which  has  prob- 
ably never  before  been  assembled,  even 
tho  it  is  still  short  of  the  desired  1200. 

Just  what  all  these  meteorologists 
are  needed  for  may  be  something  of  a 
mystery  to  the  layman.  For  the  moment 
it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  they  are  not 
in  France  for  their  health. 

Something  of  the  same  sort  is  being 
organized  in  the  British  army.  Recently 
it  was  announced  in  London  that  Sir 
Napier  Shaw,  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Meteorological  Committee,  and 
since  1905  director  of  the  British  Me- 
teorological Office  in  London,  had  been 
appointed  scientific  adviser  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  period  of  the  war  and 
that  hereafter  the  British  army  would 
^ave  the  services  of  an  official  weather 
forecaster.  "Battles,"  says  the  an- 
nouncement, "may  be  won  or  lost  owing 
to  unforeseen  weather  conditions,  and 
experts  will  be  appointed  to  make  daily 
reports  of  probable  changes  in  weather." 

The  importance  of  such  weather  fore- 
casts   will    be    readily   understood.    Not 


alone  in  battle  but  in  the  everyday  life 
of  an  army,  it  is  desirable  to  know 
what  kind  of  weather  to  expect.  The 
movement  of  troops,  the  shifting  of 
guns  and  the  planning  of  aerial  ob- 
servation and  bombing  expeditions  all 
depend  very  largely  for  their  success 
upon  the  weather.  Instances  in  which 
an  off'ensive  has  been  brought  to  a  full 
stop  because  of  heavy  rains  and  mud 
are  too  numerous  to  mention.  And  how 
often  we  hear  of  good  gunnery  being- 
rendered  difficult  because  of  "low  visi- 
bility." That  experts  should  be  called 
in  to  determine  as  nearly  as  science 
can,  the  atmospheric  and  climatic  con- 
ditions likely  to  obtain  at  a  given  time 
seems  no  more  than  ordinary  precau- 
tion. One  of  the  things  which  counted 
heavily  for  success  in  the  British  naval 
raid  upon  Zeebrugge  was  the  screen  of 
"artificial  fog,"  used  on  that  occasion 
for  the  first  time.  As  the  raiders 
neared  the  mole,  smaller  vessels  were 
sent  forward  to  project  a  fog  screen 
and  thus  hide  the  approach  of  the  "Vin- 
dictive" and  her  dummy  consorts.  The 
feat  was  successful,  thanks  to  the 
breeze  which  held  true  and  wafted  the 
"fog"  landward.  Had  the  wind  shifted 
or  had  it  not  been  in  the  right  diivc- 
tion  to  start  with,  there  would  .have 
been  another  story  to  tell.  That,  of 
course,  was  a  naval  operation  and  we 
are  more  accustomed  to  take  stoi-k  of 
the  weather  when  the  sea  is  concerned. 
The  same  necessity  holds  true  of  war- 
fare on  land — especially  the  soientitic 
warfare  of  today. 

But  it  is  not  the  ordinary  run  of 
weather  observation  and  foivi-ast  that 
is  to  play  such  an  important  jviu-t  in 
the  future  operations  of  the  Allie^i 
forces  in   France.  The  American  habit 
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of  doing  things  on  a  big  scale  extends 
even  to  the  matter  of  weather  forecast- 
ing. The  American  meteorologist  has 
had  the  advantage  of  an  entire  conti- 
nent in  which  to  take  observations, 
whereas  his  colleagues  in  England  and 
France  have  of  necessity  confined  their 
attention  to  the  infinitely  smaller  areas 
of  their  own  particular  countries.  With- 
out attempting  to  reflect  in  the  slight- 
est upon  the  abilities  of  the  European 
meteorologist,  it  was  almost  bound  to 
happen  that  the  science  of  weather  ob- 
servation should  develop  in  this  coun- 
try to  a  higher  state  of  usefulness  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

The  work  of  our  Government  Weath- 
er Bureau  with  its  morning  and  even- 
ing forecasts  of  conditions  in  every  part 
of  the  country  has  become  so  much  a 
part  of  our  everyday  life  that  few  of 
us  give  the  matter  more  than  a  pass- 
ing thought.  Accordingly  not  much  at- 
tention was  paid  to  a  recent  announce- 
ment from  Washington  that  detailed 
reports  of  weather  conditions  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  are  now  being 
cabled  daily  to  American  army  head- 
quarters in  France.  In  other  words, 
every  twenty-four  hours  our  command- 
ers abroad  are  informed  of  just  what 
are  the  prevailing  weather  conditions  in 
the  United  States.  There  is  more  than 
a  sentimental  interest  in  such  informa- 
tion. This  is  where  Pershing's  1200 
meteorologists  come  in. 

Back  in  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury an  American,  Dr.  Daniel  Draper, 
set  up  an  observatory  in  Central  Park, 
New  York  City,  and  began  taking  meas- 
urements of  the  wind  and  the  tempera- 
ture and  the  rainfall  and  other  things 
which  ordinary  people  were  satisfied  to 
sit  around  and  complain  about.  Dr. 
Draper  was  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of 
harmless  fanatic.  His  observations 
were  of  little  interest  to  New  Yorkers 
and  his  records  meant  even  less.  But 
Dr.  Draper  himself  was  very  much  in- 
terested. From  time  to  time  he  issued 
reports.  Along  in  iHl-i  he  put  out  a  re- 


Eii.ri)     uAnd     hiiruilion     in     of    imporlanae 


port  in  which  he  exprest  the  conviction 
that  weather  conditions  which  we  ex- 
perience in  this  country  tend  to  move 
eastward  across  the  Atlantic  and  event- 
ually find  their  way  to  Europe.  He  ar- 
rived at  this  conclusion  from  his  study 
of  storms  in  and  about  New  York.  He 
kept  tab  on  the  logs  of  ships  arriving 
in  New  York  and  when  a  storm  put  out 
to  sea  he  was  able  in  this  way  to  trace 
its  progress.  His  records  showed  that 
out  of  eighty-six  storms,  only  three  had 
failed  to  follow  the  beaten  path  to 
Europe. 

Only  a  few  scientists  and  shipping 
men  took  notice  of  Dr.  Draper's  discov- 
ery. It  was  not  until  many  years  later 
that  its  full  importance  was  realized. 
Since  the  establishment  of  the  Weather 
Bureau  and  the  invention  of  the  wire- 
less it  has  been  possible  to  follow  up 
the  records  kept  by  Dr.  Draper  and  it 
is  now  established  beyond  a  doubt  that 
Dr.  Draper's  storm  theory  was  right. 
Go  into  the  office  of  the  New  York 
Weather  Bureau  today  and  you  may 
have  for  the  asking  a  document  known 
as  a  Pilot  Chart  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Ocean,  prepared  from  data  furnished 
by  the  Hydrographic  Office  of  the  Navy 
Department  and  by  the  Weather  Bureau 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
These  charts  are  issued  for  every  month 
in  the  year  and  are  distributed  to  ship 
masters  touching  at  our  ports.  They  have 
m.any  uses  but  by  no  means  the  least 
is  the  record  which  they  preserve  of  the 
more  important  storms  which  occurred 
in  a  given  month  during  the  past  fifteen 
or  twenty  years.  Each  chart  records 
anywhere  from  one  to  two  dozen  storms, 
their  paths  indicated  in  red  lines  stretch- 
ing from  west  to  east  across  the  At- 
lantic. A  curious  thing  is  that  there  is 
very  little  variation  in  the  general 
course  which  these  storm  centers  take 
from  month  to  month  and  season  to 
season.  After  leaving  our  coast  they 
strike  out  in  a  northeasterly  direction, 
veering  a  bit  more  to  the  north  in  win- 
ter, until  they  bring  up  somewhere  on 
the  other  side.  The  charts  show  the  lo- 
cation of  the  center  of  the  storm  from 
day  to  day,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  tell 
just  how  long  it  took  a  given  storm  to 
cross  the  ocean.  In  most  cases  the  trip 
is  made  in  five  or  six  days. 

Now  as  to  the  military  value  of  this 
information.  It  is  ea.sy  to  see  its  value 
to  shipping  now  more  than  ever  before, 
but  of  what  importance  is  it,  say,  to 
General  Pershing,  to  know  that  last 
.Monday  a  violent  wind  and  rain  storm 
was  reported  off  Cape  Hatteras  and 
that  by  Tuesday  it  had  moved  to  a 
point  .so  many  miles  south  of  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence  and  that  on  Wednesday 
it  was  so  many  miles  due  east  of  Cape 
Race,  Newfoundland?  Again  it  is  neces- 
Hary  to  consult  the  meteorologist. 

These  storm  centers  so  painstakingly 
tracked  across  the  Atlantic  are  of  in- 
terest not  merely  as  storms  but  because 
every  storm  center  is  a  weather  breed- 
er, fiiven  a  map  with  a  line  indicating 
the  itinerary  of  a  good-sized  storm  cen- 
ter, and  your  expert  meteorologist  is  in 
u  position  to  tell  with  reasonable  ac- 
f  uracy  what  sort  of  weather  you  may 
r-xpect  to  find  within  a  radius  of  (jOO  to 
><00  miles  or  more  of  that  center.  This 


is  a  principle  that  is  being  applied 
every  day  in  the  making  of  forecasts 
here  in  the  United  States  and  it  holds 
true  also  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic. Let  one  of  these  made-in-America 
storms  cross  the  Atlantic  and  bring  up 
on.  the  south  coast  of  England  or  some- 
where in  Ireland — as  they  not  infre- 
quently do — and  its  influence  will  be 
reflected  in  the  weather  conditions  pre- 
vailing along  the  battle  front  in  France. 

The  reason  for  this  becomes  clear 
when  it  is  remembered  that  a  storm 
center  is  what  the  meteorologists  call 
a  "low  area,"  that  is,  a  sort  of  atmos- 
pheric void  into  which  the  winds  from 
miles  around  are  rushing.  It  so  happens 
— and  doubtless  the  meteorologists  have 
discovered  a  good  reason  for  this,  too 
— ^that  the  inrush  of  the  winds  is  ac- 
complished in  a  perfectly  orderly  man- 
ner. The  air  currents  stirred  up  by  a 
storm  center  move  in  a  great  circle 
about  that  center  and  in  a  direction 
that  is  best  described  as  counter-clock- 
wise. 

Even  this  may  seem  to  have  but 
slight  bearing  upon  operations  on  the 
western  battlefront,  but  you  may  be 
sure  that  our  meteorologists  in  France 
are  not  overlooking  it.  A  glance  at  the 
war  map  will  show  that  the  present 
battle  line  extending  from  the  Channel 
to  the  Swiss  border  runs  in  the  general 
direction  of  northwest  to  southeast.  Now 
let  us  take  an  imaginary  storm  center 
of  American  manufacture  and  move  it 
across  the  Atlantic  to  a  point  in  the 
south  coast  of  England.  Within  a  com- 
paratively few  hours  after  its  arrival, 
the  presence  of  the  storm  center  will 
be  felt  thruout  the  battle  area  of 
France.  The  direction  of  the  wind  at 
the  front  will  be  determined  by  it,  and 
if  you  will  draw  rings  of  arrows  run- 
ning counter-clockwise  around  the  storm 
center  you  will  notice  that  the  arrows, 
when  they  cross  the  battle  line  in 
France,  will  be  headed  in  a  general 
northeasterly  direction.  That  is,  a 
southwest  breeze.    [Continued  on  page  71 
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More  Poems  by  Swinburne 

THIS  iKi.sthuuious  I'Dllettiou,  raugiuK 
over  Swinburue's  whole  career,  in- 
oliules,  of  toursf,  much  work  that  is  below 
the  poet's  best.  "I'retty  well  every  mode  of 
Swinburne's  muse,  every  string  of  his  lyre, 
is  represented  in  this  volume,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  passionate  eroticism  ()f 
'I'oems  and  IWiUads,'  "  says  Richard  Le 
liuUienne  in  his  criticism,  "but,  represent- 
ed, one  is  obliged  to  say,  with  nothing  of 
the  magic  that  fascinates  and  carries  us 
away  in  the  great  unforgettable  exam[)les 
of  the  master's  art.  The  swaying,  sonorous 
meters  are  here,  the  gorgeous  vesture,  the 
familiar  reiterated  imagery,  the  familiar 
themes ;  but,  as  too  often  in  volumes  pub- 
lished in  the  poet's  lifetime,  it  is  a  case  of 
I  ox  ft  i^naitcria  nihil,  melodious  sound  and 
fury  signifying  next  to  nothing." 

Each  reader  no  doubt  will  choose  what 
seems  to  him  the  exceptions  to  this  verdict. 
"Evening  by  the  Sea"  is  a  ccnisistent  pic- 
ture : 

It   was   between   the  night   and   day, 
The   trees    looked   weary — one   by   one 

Against  the  west   they  seemed  to  sway, 
And  yet   were  steady.   The  sad  sun 

In   a  sick   doubt   of  color   lay 

Across   the   water's   belt   of   dun. 

On   the   weak   wind  scarce   flakes   of   foam 

There   floated,    hardly   borne   at  nil 
From  the  rent   edge  of  water — some 

Between  slack  gusts  the  wind  let  fall, 
The   white   brine   could   not  overcome 

That   pale  grass   on   the  southern   wall. 

That   evening  one   could   always    hear 
The   sharp    hiss    of   the   shingle,   rent 

As  each  wave  settled  heavier. 

The   same    rough    way.    This    noise   was    blent 

With  many  sounds  that  hurt  the  air 
As   the  salt  sea-wind   came   and   went. 

The  wind   wailed  once  and   was   not.   Then 
The  white   sea  touching  its  salt  edge 

Dropt   in   a   slow  sigh :   again 
The  ripples  deepened  to  the   ledge, 

Across   the   beach   from   marsh   and  fen 
Came  a  faint  smell  of  rotten  sedge. 

Like  a  hurt  thing  that  will  not  die 
The  sea  lay  moaning ;  waifs  of  weed 

Strove   thro'   the   water   painfully 

Or  lay   flat,   like  drenched   hair  indeed. 

Rolled  over  with  the  pebbles,  nigh 
Low   places   where  the   rock-fish   feed. 

Posthumous  Poems  of  Algernon  Charles  Suyin- 
burne,  edited  by  Edmund  Gosse,  C.  B.,  and 
Thomas  James  Wise.  John  Lane  Company. 
SI. 50. 

The  Fourth  Year 

WELLS'S  "Mr.  Britling  Sees  It 
Through"  taught  many  of  us  to  think 
the  war  thru  even  if,  for  the  present,  we 
cannot  see  it  thru.  Since  its  publication. 
Mr.  Wells  has  been  writing  much  about  the 
war.  He  represents  better  thnn  any  one 
else,  perhaps,  the  reactions  to  the  war  of 
the  keen-thinking,  broad-visioned  English 
publicist.  Neither  soldier,  diplomat  nor 
man  of  public  affairs,  he  is  swayed  by  none 
of  the  complex  and  tangled  expediencies 
that  influence  these  others.  His  function 
is  to  turn  upon  his  subject  the  searching 
light  of  truth,  directed  by  a  keen  and  active 
mind.  He  appeals  to  others  like  himself  and 
to  all  who  are  striving  to  see  the  truth  as 
he  is  trying  to  see  it. 

Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  thing  in  his 
new  book,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
American  reader,  is  his  acceptance  of 
President  Wilson  as  "the  man  who  is 
more  than  any  other  man  the  leader  of 
English  political  thought  thruout  the 
world."  Over  here  we  are  now  so  absorbed 
in  getting  our  war  machitu"  in  running 
order  that  we  sometimes  fail  to  i-iMiiehiber 
the  larger  significance  of  our   participation 
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in  the  war.  We  sometimes  forget  that  we 
went  into  this  war,  as  Mr.  Wells  says,  sim- 
ply for  an  idea;  and  we  sometimes  forget, 
also,  who  it  was  that  pointed  out  this  idea 
and  is  kt-eping  it  so  I'learly  delined  that  the 
rest  of  the  worlil  "sees  it  clearly  and  sees 
it  whole"  even  if  we  temporarily  lose  sight 
of  it. 

It  is  President  Wilson  who  has  set  forth 
the  stern  necessity  for  a  League  of  Nations 
and  "it  is  largely  the  detachment  and  prac- 
tical genius  of  the  great  English-speaking 
nation  across  the  Atlantic  that  has  carried 
the  world  on  beyond  and  rei)laced  that 
phrase  (the  war  to  end  war)  by  the  phrase 
the  League  of  Nations,  suggesting  iilainly 
the  oi'ganization  of  a  sufficient  instrument 
by   which  war  may  be  ended  forever." 

This  book  of  Mr.  Wells  is,  in  effect,  a 
series  of  discussions  based  upon  various 
writings  of  his  during  the  last  year  when 
he,  with  others,  has  been  emleavoring  to 
educate  public  opinion  to  the  idea  of  a 
League  of  Nations  as  the  only  feasible 
plan  to  prevent  a  renewal  of  war.  It  is  not 
a  carefully  worked-out  plan  for  such  a 
league.  It  is,  rather,  an  attempt  to  empha- 
size certain  aspects  of  the  tiuestiou :  the 
causes  of  the  present  war ;  the  reasons  why 
it  is  lasting  so  much  longer  than  was  ex- 
Iiected ;  national  and  international  consid- 
erations ;  and  an  inciuiry  into  this  thing 
i-alled  democracy.  His  conclusion,  in  so  far 
as  he  reaches  one,  is  that  there  must  be  a 
League  of  Nations. 

Existing  states  have  become  impossible  as  ab- 
solutely independent  sovereignties.  The  new  con- 
ditions bring  them  so  close  together  and  give 
them  such  e.xtravagant  powere  of  mutual  injury 
that    they    must    either   sink    national    pride    and 


I'aul  Thompson 

H.  O.  Wells  {right)  on  a  visit  to  the  front 

dynastic  ambitions  in  subordination  to  the  com- 
mon welfare  of  mankind,  or  else  utterly  shatter 
one  another.  It  becomes  more  and  more  plainly 
a  choioo  between  the  League  of  Free  Nations 
and  a  famished  race  of  men  looting  in  search 
of  non-e.\istent  food  amid  the  smoUlering  ruins 
of  civilization.  In  the  end  I  believe  that  the 
lommcm  sense  of  mankind  will  prefer  revision 
i)f  its  idejus  of  nationality  and  imperialism  to 
the  latter  alternative.  It  may  take  oltstinale  men 
a    few    more   yeai-s   of   blood    and    horror   to   leain 


this  le.sson,  but  for  my  own  part,  I  cherish  an 
olpstiiiate  belief  in  the  potential  reasonableness  of 
niaiiUiiul. 

Ill    the    Fourth    Year,    by    H.    G.    Wells.    Mac 
millan.   $1.25. 

The  Toll  of  the  Road 

TIIIO  stage-struck  girl  in  the  stage-lit. 
story  discovers  after  a  season  of  one 
night  stands  that  the  glow  of  the  footlight.» 
is  a  feeble  flicker  compared  to  the  steady 
liame  of  the  kitchen  stove  in  her  own  little 
house.  So  she  throws  her  makeup  box  from 
the  window  and  herself  into  the  arms  of 
the  Man  liack  Home  who  always  waits  fo> 
her  at  the  station. 

The  stage-struck  girl  in  the  real-life 
story  after  one  season  of  all-day  stands  at 
the  kitchen  stove  discovers  that  the  horrors 
of  small-town  shows  are  nothing  for  her. 
compared  to  the  horrors  of  small-town 
beaux.  That  is  why  The  Toll  of  the  Roiul 
is  true  to  life.  It  is  written  in  what  seems 
almost  a  frenzy  of  haste;  the  reader  won- 
ders sometimes  if  it  is  meant  for  an  ex- 
travaganza and  looks  for  a  catch  at  the 
end.  The  traveling  company  is  drawn  with 
sincerity,  tenderness  and  humorous  charm 
As  for  the  heroine,  Gertrude  Hallam  can 
never  again  be  Gert  Hall.  She  can  nevei 
live  with  Terry  in  the  little  nest  he  ha.*" 
built.  The  toll  of  the  road  is  heavy  but 
she  is  ready  to  pay.  She  could  never  again 
shut  herself  out  of  its  bitter  broadness  : 

A  troublesome  and  restless  pilgrimage  into  a 
future  that  meant  only  disappointment,  dis- 
illusionment and  debt.  If  I  lived,  I  would  be 
oftener  hungry  than  fed ;  if  I  died  I  would  be 
forgotten  before  the  curtain  rose  on  the  even- 
ing's performance.  My  "friends"  would  thunder 
past  me  in  the  night,  leaving  my  dead  body 
upon  the  station  platform.  .  .  .  Old  age  would 
come  to  me  not  as  the  guerdon  of  the  years  but 
as  a  leprous  plague  fitting  me  for  nothing  but 
isolation.  Life  would  go  on  flatly  like  a  con- 
tinued story  without  a  plot,  a  thing  full  of 
pathos  and  anticlimax,  nobody  caring  if  it  kept 
on  or  if  it  stopped.  But,  oh,  God,  the  m,aybe  of 
it,  the  maybe  of   it  1 

The  Toll  of  the  Road,  by  Marion  Hill.  D.  Ad- 
pleton   &   Co.   S1.50, 

A  study  of  Credulity 

JUST  now  when  the  war  atmosphere 
has,  as  always  before,  given  rise  to  a 
recrudescence  of  superstition,  another  vol- 
ume from  Joseph  Jastrow,  of  the  LTniver- 
sity  of  Wisconsin,  is  especially  needed.  Pro- 
lessor  Jastrow  is  one  of  the  sanest  of 
psychologists  and  one  of  the  frankest  of 
critics  and  even  those  who  do  not  agree 
with  him — most  of  all  those  who  do  not 
agree  with  him — will  profit  by  reading  him. 
The  Psi/cholo(nj  of  Convivtion  twers  in 
l)art  the  same  ground  as  his  "Fact  and 
Fable  in  Psychology,"  but  deals  more  with 
the  fundamental  principles  of  belief  with 
numerous  references  to  "cases"  ancient  am' 
modern.  He  tells  how  some  of  the  leadinj: 
scientists  of  Europe  were  fooled  by  an  Ital 
Ian  peasant  woman  with  a  loose  left  leg 
laisapio  Palladino,  who  occupied  our  at 
tentiou  in  the  idle  days  before  the  wai 
but  has  now  passed  into  the  other  world 
whose  existence  she  presumtnl  to  demon 
strate.  He  shows  how  Kluge  Hans  and  Jim 
Key  and  other  learned  horses  were  able  tc 
extract  cube  roots  ami  reatl  people's  miniN 
lie  explains  the  rise  and  fall  i>f  phrenologv 
hunu>rology,  astrology  and  anin>al  magne 
ttsm.  He  relates  the  story  of  Piau;i 
N'aughan,  the  fictitious  woman  who  g\'. 
tame  and  half  a  million  francs  from  those 
who  were  credulous  to  learn  of  the  dia 
bolical  mysteries  of    |('i>»i(i»iM«'ti  on  imot  <'' 
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How  I  Discovered  the  Reason 


For  My  Failure 

The  Story  of  a  Successful  Man  Who  at  Twenty-nine  Earned  Only  $25  a  Week — How 
He  Lifted  Himself  by  the  Boot  Straps  and  Now  Heads  a  Nationally  Known  Corporation 
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LEFT  college  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four,  being  graduated  as  an  engineer. 
I  tried  for  a  few  months  to  get  an 
opening  in  my  profession,  and  then, 
being  on  my  'uppers,'  1  took  a  position 
as  a  rei)orter  on  a  local  paper.  I  hud  al- 
ways thought  I  should  like  to  be  a  news- 
paperman.    I  started  at  $1S  a  week. 

"That  was  the  beginning  of  my  tortuous 
career  a<  an  employee,  bobbing  around  like 
a  ship  without  a  steersman,  this  way  and 
that,  by  the  trivial  opportunities  for  three 
difi'erent  newsi^apers  in  that  town.  A  year 
later  I  came  to  New  York  expecting  to 
laud  something  bigger,  and  after  three 
months  of  near-starvation,  got  a  job  on  a 
trade  paper.  Then  later,  again  by  per- 
si.^tence,  I  graduated  to  a  metropolitan 
daily,  but  in  a  short  time  I  drifted  out  of 
that  job,  too.  In  one  year  I  have  had  as 
many  as  six  different  positions. 

"Altogether  in  my  nine  years  of  drifting 
I  worked  for  twenty-three  different  con- 
cerns. I  became  interested  in  writing  ad- 
vertisements, and  from  that  drifted  into 
selling  advertising  space.  Twice  I  tried 
to  start  a  little  business  of  my  own  and 
failed  dismally.  I  became  a  salesman  of 
novelties  and  since  then  I  have  sold  almost 
cvtrything — even  going  as  low  as  selling 
whiskey. 

"In  all  those  years  I  was  never  dis- 
r'.iargf'd  by  any  of  my  employers:  thpy  were 
always  satisfied  with  me  :  I  didn't  paint  the 
sky  red,  but  got  moderate  results,  enough 
to  satisfy  them.  But  I  wasn't  satisfied 
with  my.self — far  from  it.  I  was  ashamed, 
deeply  ashamed,  of  myself — particularly 
when  I  contemjrilated  what  some  of  my 
nearest  friends  had  accomplished  in  the 
meantime. 

"One  of  them  had  gone  into  a  broker's 
office  and  at  twenty-five  was  a  full  part- 
ner. He  had  his  automobile,  he  had  bought 
a  country  home;  he  lived  elegantly.  Once 
he  invited  me  out  to  his  home.  I  gave 
some  excuse  and  didn't  go.  The  gall  of 
my  own  failure  was  bitter  enough  without 
having  it  rubbed   in. 

"Anothf-r  of  my  friends  had  hung  up  his 
sliingic  as  a  lawyer.  Six  years  ago.  'mak- 
ing' my  home  town  on  a  trip,  I  learned  that 
he  hafi  become  assistJint  district  attorney  ; 
apparently  a  brilliant  career  lay  ahead  of 
him. 

"Another — f>ne  of  my  closest  chums — 
had  gone  out  as  a  salesman  of  an  elec- 
trif-ally-driven  machine.  I  ran  across  him 
ill  a  liofe]  in  the  Middle  West.  He  was 
rr.aking  i?17.0^H>  a  year  on  commissions. 
/   irnx  hiikfi  to  mnki;  unj  rrppiiHrn. 

"Imagine  how  I  felt  in  contemplating 
the  sn'-'e«(><ful  eareers  (<f  these  and  many 
other  friends.  What  was  the  matter  witli 
me?  What  i.M  the  matter  with  thousands 
— yeM  hundreds  of  thousands — of  men  and 
v.'>men  like  me,  who  spend  not  merely  nine 
yearM.  hut  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  and  fifty 
ycnrn.  plugging  away  aimlessly  to  get 
enough  to  eat  and  a   roof  to  sleep  under':" 

"(yfi\y  when  my  back  was  to  the  wail, 
when  I  hadn't  enough  money  in  my  pocket 
for  my  next  meal,  did  I  wake  up  to  what 
wan  the  matter  with  me.  Thank  fJod,  I 
had  the  int'dligenee  to  renli'/e  it  beff»re  it 
v/as  \<<o  late.  AimltHM  that's  the  word 
that  siimM  it  up.  .Vly  work  had  been  utter- 
ly and  wholly  aimleMM  from  the  firnt.  J 
did  eaeh  day's  work  hh  it  whh  given  to  me 
hy    "'irriet)/)<|y   eUe    to  do. 

"i  flid  it  well,  usually;  but  it  wa«  »omf- 
h'jflii  ihf'n  plan  I  wax  nlwayx  Wfirking  on  ; 
t'jinrhotlil  flMr'n  aim  I  unit  hrlpint/  to 
n'hii'vr,  H<>rneU>dv  eNe  wai  making  money 
nnd   gaining   pr<''«tige  on   my   lalior,      J    wh" 


lidping  to  gain  wealth  and  comfort  and 
recreation  and  travel  and  culture  and  the 
satisfaction  of  a  life's  woi-k  well  dont — 
aiways  for  somebody  else'  They  were  em- 
ploying ine  in  their  aim,  but  as  for  my- 
self. I  had  had  no  clear  life-plan  from  the 
beginning.  I  was  as  inefficient  and  un- 
systematic, and,  on  the  whole,  as  effective 
— as  an  energetic  June  bug.  That,  I  grad- 
ually came  to  understand,  was  the  one  big, 
vital,  outstanding  diti'ei-ence  between  me 
and  my  successful  friends. 

"I  had  heard  quite  a  little  about  the 
principles  of  Scientific  Management  as  ap- 
plied to  factories.  I  knew  of  the  marvels 
tliat  had  been  accomplished  by  Efficiency 
Engineers  in  increasing  the  productivity  of 
laborers,  while  making  the  work  easier  and 
the  hours  shorter.  Gradually  it  dawned  on 
me  that  it  was  just  as  possible  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  a  person  as  it  is  of  a  fac- 
tory. All  that  was  required  icas  to  study 
myself  with  only  a  small  particle  of  the 
application  that  an  efficiency  engineer  de- 
votes to  a  plant.  If  there  are  obstacles 
that  stand  in  a  man's  way,  whether  inside 
himself  or  outside  himself,  he  has  to  know 
what  they  are  before  he  can  remove  them, 
before  he  can  stride  along  on  his  way  un- 
hampered. 

"I  began  to  study  myself.  I  searched 
into  my  ambitions  and  found  nothing  defi- 
nite— so  I  put  something  there.  I  began  to 
plan  my  work — then  I  was  able  to  work 
my  plan. 

"What  results  did  I  get? 

"Five  years  ago.  at  twenty-nine,  I  was 
making  Sfilii  a  week  by  the  hardest  kind  of 
work.  Today  I  make  ten  times  that  much, 
and  this  time  next  year  I  should  be  mak- 
ing fifteen  times  as  much,  yet  I  do  not 
irork  HO  hard  now  as  then.  Today  other 
people  work  for  me.  I  am  the  head  of  the 
business,  built  uj)  largely  by  myself,  and 
known  throughout  the  country. 

"I  tell  my  story  because  I  feel  it  is  in 
a  measure  typical  of  the  experience  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  other  peo|)le.  I  went 
through  purgatory  myself  for  a  nvimbei 
of  years.  Perhaps  this  bare  ri'lation  of 
facts  may  inspire  others  to  bring  order  and 
purjjose  iinrl  success  into  their  present  aim- 
less, tangh'd  lives." 

This  man  succeederl  by  applying  the 
same  methods  that  are  taught — simi)ly  and 
easily — by  the  I'urinton  Foundation  Course 
in  Personal   Efficiency. 

A  word  about  IMwanI  l^arle  Purinton 
and  his  work  is  now  in  order. 

There  is  no  man  living  today  who  knows 
more  about  inr-reasiiig  the  personal  effi- 
ciency of  men  and  women  than  does 
Eflward    Earle   Purinton. 

If  it  is  well  to  jniprove  the  productivity 
of  a  mechanic  tending  a  machine  by  study- 
ing his  motions,  how  much  better  it  is.  and 
Low  much  more  can  be  done,  to  improve 
I  he  r'ffir'iency  of  the  men  who  emjiloy  the 
mechanic,  by  studi/inf/  how  they  do  their 
work ;  howi  they  waste  their  time  and 
effort ;  uhy  they  fail  to  overeomc  the  ob- 
slarles  that  ton  front  them. 

For  twenty  years  I^ffi'-ierir-y  has  been  Mr. 
I'urinfon's  great  study  ;  :ind  it  is  an  un- 
doiibfefl  fact  that  no  f>ther  efficiency  coun- 
sel in  the  wrirld  has  been  called  ujton  to 
.'idvise  HO  many  kinds  of  people  in  ho  man.v 
dilTerent  ways.  Men  and  women  in  every 
<'(,nceivable  trnrle  arid  [irofession,  men  and 
v/omen  of  evr  ry  age  and  class  bankers, 
teachers,  lawyers,  dor-torn,  manufac-tiirers. 
i-'alesmen,  r-ditors,  mini-t'-rs,  nninual  work 
cr",  housewives.  y()ung  men  starting  in 
busirieMH  for  themselves  all  of  them,  liter 
allv      ten«<     of     f  holl•<fl^d'^     "f     them,      havr' 


brought  tlioir  problems  to  him  for  advici.' 
and  counsel.  He  has  clients  and  students 
in  evei-y  state  of  the  Union  and  ten  foreign 
countries. 

More  than  a  thousand  leading  corpora- 
tions, stores,  offices  and  edu(,'ational  insti- 
tutions have  profited  by  his  suggestions  for 
their  patrons,  officials,  employees  or  stu- 
dents. Amtmg  these  are  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad.  National  Cash  Register  (-"omi)any. 
Wanamaker  Stores,  Prudential  Life  Insur- 
ance Company,  Remington  Typewriter 
(^ompany,  I'niversity  Society,  Eastman 
Business  College,  New  York  City  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  New  York  Y.  M.  ('.  A.. 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  United  States  Army,  British 
Army,  Australian  Government. 

As  the  organ  for  the  National  Efficiency 
Society  The  Independent  magazine  has  for 
several  years  opened  its  columns  to  Mr. 
Purinton.  and  his  articles  have  assisted  an 
untold  number  of  people  in  estimating 
themselves  truly ;  in  planning  out  their 
life's  work  clearly ;  in  overcoming  the 
obstacles  that  stand  in  their  way. 

But  these  articles,  helpful  as  they  have 
been,  have  not  been  enough.  They  have 
not  altogether  filled  the  need.  What  has 
been  needed,  it  was  clear  from  the  first, 
\\as  a  clear,  simple  course  of  instruction 
in  the  attainment  of  maximum  personal 
efficiency. 

For  several  years,  at  the  request  of  the 
Independent  Corporation,  Mr.  Purinton  has 
been  at  work,  codifying  his  vast  experience, 
compiling  it  into  a  course  easy  to  follow, 
fascinating  to  study,  and — more  than  all 
else — beneficial  in  n  concrete  practical  wa.\ 
to  every  man  and  woman  who  takes  it  up. 

This  course  of  instruction  has  been  called 
the  Purint<)n  Foundation  Course  in  Per- 
sonal Efficiency. 

EXAMINE  IT  FREE 

So  confident  ar<>  we  that  y<)U  will  see  the 
tremendous  value  of  the  Purinton  Founda- 
tion Course  in  Personal  Efficiencv  that  we 
are  glad  to  send  the  ENTIRE  Course  of 
nine  books  containing  over  125,000  words 
to  you  on  approval.  Keep  the  Course  five 
days.  Read  the  first  lesson  or  two.  See 
what  a  splendid  work  Mr.  Purinton  has 
completed  after  twenty  years  of  sttuly. 
Compare  it  with  others  costing  much  more. 
See  if  you  can  afford  to  be  without  it.  Con- 
sider whether  this  Course  will  improve  your 
health  and  increase  your  pleasures  and  sal- 
ary.    We  say  it  will.     I-et  us  prove  it. 

You  iissume  no  obligation  except  to  re- 
turn it  within  five  d:iys  if  you  decide  not  to 
keep  the  Course.  The  Purinton  Founda- 
tifui  Course  in  Personal  Efficiency  may  be 
worth  thousands  of  dollars  to  you.  Be 
efficient  NOW  .-ind  send  the  coupon  beforr^ 
this  introductory  offer  is  withdrawn. 

FREE  EXAMINATION  COUPON_ 

Division   of  Business   Education, 
119  West  4Qth   Street,   New  York  City 

I'uhlllhers  of  Tim    liijefemlrnl    (and  tlarprr't  Weekly) 

PloiiHe  Hond  mc  th(i  Purinton  Foiin<lati()ii 
CouPHe  in  I'ciKonal  Klliciency  conHi.stin>c  of  nine 
l)o<>l<H.  I  atfrec  to  return  the  Course  in  five 
(layH  or  remit.  $15.(10  cnxh  or  $;i.00  down  and 
$5.1*0   u   month    for   three    monttw. 
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"Hey, 
Tom!" 


Do  you  rtmcrnber  when  Tom  Sawyer  went 
swimming  and  had  everything  hidden  so  care- 
fully, so  that  Aunt  Folly  couldn't  find  out? 

Aunt  Polly  had  sewed  up  his  shirt  that 
morning.  But  Tom  had  carefully  resewed  it, 
so  he  thought  he  was  safe.  But  alack  and 
alas,  he  used  black  thread  instead  of  white! 

Once  more  you  will  laugh  with  Tom  Sawyer 
and  Huck  Finn — but  you  will  want  to  cry  as 
you  laugh.  For  behind  the  joy  of  youth  is  the 
reality  of  life — the  philosphy  you  did  not  see 
when  you  were  a  boy. 

MARK  TWAIN 

25   VOLUMES:    Novels— Boys' Stories- 
Humor — Essays — Travel — History 

While  he  lived,  we  loved  him.  He  made  us  laugh, 
so  that  we  had  not  time  to  see  that  his  style  was 
sublime,  that  he  was  biblical  in  simplicity,  that  he 
was  to  America  another  Lincoln  in  spirit. 

We  watched  for  his  great  white  head  in  the  crowds 
— we  hung  on  his  every  word — we  smiled,  ready  to 
laugh  at  his  least  word.  But  now  he  is  gone,  we  love 
him — yes,  he's  still  the  familiar  friend — but  he  has 
joined  the  immortals.  More  than  Whitman — than 
Longfellow — than  Poe  or  Hawthorne  or  Irving — he 
stands  for  America — with  the  great  of  the  earth — 
the  Homer  of  this  new  land — a  prince  of  men — a 
king  among  dreamers — a  child  among  children. 

LOW  PRICE   SALE   MLST   STOP 

Mark  Twain  wanted  every  one  in 
America  to  own  a  set  of  his  books. 
So  one  of  the  last  things  he  asked 
was  that  we  make  a  set  at  so  low  a 
price  that  every  one  might  own  one. 
He  said,  "Don't  make  fine  editions. 
Don't  make  editions  to  sell  for  S200 
and  S300  and  Si, 000.  Make  good 
books — books  good  to  look  at  and 
easy  to  read — and  make  their  price 
low."  So  we  have  made  this  set. 
And  up  to  now  we  have  been  able  to 
sell  it  at  this  low  price, 

Rising  costs  make  it  impossible  to 
continue  the  sale  of  Mark  Twain  at 
a  low  price.  New  editions  will  cost 
very  much  more  than  this  Author's 
National  Edition.  Now  the  price 
must  go  up.  You  must  act  at  once. 
You  must  sign  and  mail  the  coupon 
R?  now.  If  you  want  a  set  at  a  popular 
price,  do  not  delay.  This  edition  will 
soon  be  withdrawn,  and  then  you  will 
pay  considerably  more  for  your  Mark 
Twain. 

Send  Coupon — No  Money — Today 

Get  your  set  before  these  go.  Re- 
member, never  again  will  a  set  of 
Mark  Twain  be  ofifered  at  such  a 
price  as  this.  When  this  edition  is 
gone,  there  \vill  be  no  more. 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS 

Est.  1817  NEW  YORK  CITY 

HARPER  &  brothers"   FVa^iTsqiirreTN.  y! 

Send  me,  all  cluirKcs  i>repaid,  a  .set  of  Mark  Twain 
in  .iS  vohimes,  illustriiti-d,  bound  in  handsome  green  cloth, 
stamped  in  gold,  with  trimitied  edges.  li  not  satisfactory 
I  will  return  them  at  your  expense.  Otherwise  I  will 
send  you  $1  within  five  days  and  $2  a  month  for  four- 
teen months,      I'or  cash,  deduct  8%  from  remittance. 

Independent  7-18 

Name .' 

Address 

Occupation 

I'ur  iiur  lie;iiitiliil  red  lialilcitlKT  eilillon,  cluinkfe  at>ove  terms 
to  fi.i{)  alter  cxuiulniitloii  anJ  f  l.UO  a  iiiuiith  for  twenty  iiiuiiths. 


ULIU-i^U 
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THE    NEW    BOOKS 

(Continued  from  paye  (i-i) 


free  niiisomy.  Then  he  passes  on  to  tlu; 
i'onsi(h>rutii>ii  of  sufli  controversal  topifs 
US  "The  IM'niot'ratic  Suspicion  of  lOdiica- 
tioa,"  "Tin"  Foniinint'  Mind"  tmd  "Militar- 
ism and  I'acilisiii."  llis  point  of  view  may 
l»t'  illiistiatfd  hy  the  following  (piolatiou 
from  the  preface: 

The  world  war  has  shaken  convictions  and 
made  necoMsary  an  exuiiiinalion  of  foundations, 
and  u  fundainental  intiuiiy  into  tlit-  bitsis  of 
llio.se  values  that  lieep  endi'iivor  Iteen  and  I'iv- 
ilization  alive.  In  such  times  we  learn  to  cherish 
with  an  increasing  fervor  the  convictions  that 
sustain  our  national  and  our  individuiU  being-. 
The  shock  to  men's  minds  hius  been  us  serious 
as  to  their  senses.  That  German  minds  could 
think  !us  they  do  seems  even  more  ama/.inK  than 
Ihiit  (iernian  hands  should  be  so  infamously 
liolhiled  with  crime.  The  lussault  upon  reason 
h;is  l)een  as  savage  and  jus  deadly  as  tho  viola- 
tion of  law,  of  morality,  of  decency,  of  honor,  of 
humanity.  The  intellectual  violation  is  the  more 
responsible,  since  by  its  nature  it  emanates 
from  the  trained  leaders,  those  by  calling  com- 
petent and  vowed  to  the  defense  of  the  values 
of  rinht  thinking.  The  supreme  importance  of 
conviction  is  thus  revealed  in  Macchiavellian 
motive  and  pan-Germanic  perspective.  But 
equally  are  the  responsible  nations  of  the  mor- 
alized world  determined  to  defend  to  the  utter- 
most of  their  resources  of  mind  and  hand,  of 
wealth  and  blood,  the  convictions  that  they  are 
iussured  by  all  the  evidence  of  time  and  faith, 
stand  at  the  root  of  sane  and  humane  living. 
The  Psnrhology  of  Conviction,  by  Joseph  Jas- 
trow.    Houghton    Mifflin    Company.    $2.50. 

The  Roots  of  the  War 

rpAKING  his  title  from  President  Wil- 
X.  sou's  words,  "You  can  e.xplain  most 
wars  very  simply  but  the  explanation  of 
this  war  is  not  so  simple.  Its  roots  run 
deep  into  all  the  obscure  soils  of  history," 
Prof.  W.  S.  Davis,  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  in  collaboration  with  his  col- 
leagues, William  Anderson  and  M.  W. 
Tyler,  has  given  as  simple  an  explanation 
as  is  possible.  No  better  book  has  appeared 
to  give  the  ordinary  reader  a  comprehension 
of  the  causes  of  the  great  catastrophe.  The 
author  writes  plainly  and  forcibly.  He 
handles  the  copious  historical  and  polemic 
material  easily  and  without  a  trace  of 
pedantry.  He  is  clearsighted  and  as  fair- 
minded  as  anybody  ought  to  be  in  such  a 
crisis.  The  tangled  diplomacy  of  the  par- 
tition of  Africa  and  the  Balkan  problem 
is  skilfully  disclosed.  He  shows  that  the 
ruling  powers  of  Germany  in  precipitating 
the  war  were  as  foolish  as  they  were 
wicked.  It  was,  to  use  the  old  epigram, 
"worse  than  a  crime,  it  was  a  blunder"  for 

In  1914  the  admitted  strength  of  the  German 
empire  was  so  vast  that  only  a  nation  whose 
statesmen  were  fools  would  have  deliberately 
sought  a  quai-rel  with  it.  By  the  mere  influence 
of  economic  attraction,  the  Scandinavian  lands, 
Holland,  Belgium  and  Switzerland  were  being 
led  half-eonsciously  and  not  very  unwillingly 
into  the  circle  of  Berlin  influence.  The  same  was 
even  true  of  Austria,  Italy  and  to  a  great  ex- 
tent Russia.  The  ties,  racial,  intellectual  and 
commercial,  which  Germany  was  extending 
around  America  were  to  become  patent  to  all 
men  in  1914.  Everything  seemed  coming  the 
Germans*  way.  Their  Government  had  only  to 
conciliate  foreign  opinion,  create  a  reputation 
for  fair  and  friendly  dealing,  make  it  clear 
that  commercial  relations  did  not  have  behind 
them  political  scheming,  keep  a  firm  front  in 
England,  France  or  Russia,  the  only  possible 
military  rivals  really  menacing — and  the  empire 
would  have  invariably  advanced  from  glory  to 
glory.  It  might  have  been  predicted  that  by 
1940,  let  one  say,  Germany  would  reach  a  posi- 
tion of  such  wealth,  such  influence,  .such  pres- 
tige, that  hy  a  magnet  attraction  the  lesser  na- 
tions of  northern  Europe  would  have  been  drawn 
into  her  federal  system  upon  terms  honorable 
for  all  parties,  and  no  nation  outside  the  Teu- 
tonic pale  would  have  had  the  courage  to  com- 
mand  them    nay. 

Such  a  placid  waiting  for  almost  inevitable 
results  was  not  to  satisfy  the  generation  that 
had  fed  on  the  glories  of  Mollke  ami  siient  its 
days  admiring  the  magnificent  edifice  of  Bis- 
marck. Not  honorable  leadership  in  very  many 
forms  of  cultural  endeavor ;  not  a  position  of 
a  nation  which  no  coalition  would  lightly  provoke 
or  menace;  not  a  hegemony,  even,  in  the  broth- 
erhood of  friendly  empires  working  for  the  com- 


mon betterment  of  man  -not  these  were  the 
uml)itioiis  of  the  framers  of  high  policy  for  the 
new  Germany.  Kver  more  clearly  developed  their 
keen  intention  to  found  n  Teutonic  world  eni~ 
pire  iind  to  found  it  imiiudialelu — and  to  do 
this    preferal)ly    with    the   sword. 

Therefore,  in  the  language  of  the  ancient 
mystic,  i instead  of  friendliness  and  peace  there 
came  forth  the  "pale  horse,  and  his  name  that 
sat  on  him  was  Death,  and  Hell  followed  with 
him." 

Tlie  frank  expression  of  the  author's 
own  opinions  gives  life  to  tlio  volume  and 
his  per.sonal  footnotes  are  i)articularly  en- 
joyable, liut  in  the  cliapter  on  "the  last 
years  of  the  fool's  paradise"  his  "disgust" 
at  the  pacifistie  agitations  blinds  him  to 
its  fundamental  cause.  The  feverish  activ- 
ity of  the  i)eace  societies  manifested  to 
some  degree  in  every  country  before  the 
war  was  due  to  the  realization  of  the  ever- 
growing menace  of  war.  Speakers  and 
writers  devoted  themselves  to  warning  the 
world  of  the  impending  calamity.  It  was  a 
race  between  the  militarists  and  the  paci- 
fists. The  militarists  won  by  a  neck  (the 
Lichnowski  memoir  shows  how  close  it 
was)  and  thereby  proved  that  the  most 
hysterical  of  the  pacifist  Cassandras  had 
not  exaggerated  the  horrors  and  wasteful- 
ness of  war. 

The    Roots    of    the    War,    by   William    Steams 
Davis.    The    Century   Company.    $1,60. 


The  Graftons 


THIS  is  essentially  a  soothing,  old-fash- 
ioned book,  full  of  quiet  manners  and 
quiet  talk,  with  a  point  of  view — if  it  can 
be  said  to  have  anything  so  shari) — that  we 
are  apt  to  call  early  Victorian.  The  Graf- 
tons,  with  its  principal  interest  centering 
about  a  charming  relationship  between 
father  and  daughter,  is  a  book  to  drowse 
over  and  a  means  of  escape  from  war 
thinking. 

She  was  divided  between  loyalty  to  her  hus- 
band and  loyalty  to  her  father.  .  .  .  Two 
strands  were  interwoven  in  her  love  for  her 
father.  Of  late  years  he  had  been  so  much  her 
preferred  companion,  and  her  position  in  his 
household  had  been  such,  that  there  had  come 
about  a  sense  of  equality  more  than  exists  com- 
monly between  father  and  daughter. 

The  women  with  whom  the  author  is 
acquainted  age  very  early — "getting  on"  at 
twenty-two,  and  quite  pass6  at  twenty-five. 
Anything  in  the  faintest  degree  resembling 
the  modern  young  woman,  beyond  a  little 
lady-like  slang,  is  not  allowed  to  disturb 
the  severity  of  Mr.  Marshall's  pages.  But 
he  gives  a  series  of  pleasant  and  quiet 
pictures  of  English  country  life  as  it  used 
to  be — before  the  war. 

The    Graftons,    by    Archibald    Marshall.    Dodd, 
Mead   &   Co.   $1.50. 

Two  Volumes  by  Tagore 

TA(^.()RE  can  write  in  such  beautiful 
and  excellent  English  that  one  won- 
ders a  little  why  be  should  leave 
his  sliort  stories  to  the  hands  of 
translators,  however  competent.  But  these 
stories  are  fascinating.  Kipling  has  given 
us  one  India,  Ttigore  gives  us  another — 
the  intitiiate,  personal  lives  of  Indian  men 
and  wonu-n.  The  wi>mt>u  are  free  anil  in- 
dividual in  their  "sub.iectii>ii,"  so  delightful 
in  their  fi-ieiuUiness  to  etich  other.  s(>  tilled 
with  high  feelings  of  religii>u  and  honor. 
Evi>ry  note  is  touchetl  in  these  taU\s — 
trtigedy,  comtnly,  sui>ernatural  horror, 
romance,  self-sacritice,  greetl  auil  wicked- 
ness. 

In  Tjorer's  (lift  and  Crossimj  we  have 
two  slim  volumes  of  ver.se  botuul  in  one, 
the  first  full  of  hiunatt  passion  ai\d  of  sheer 
jt>y  in  nature,  the  se(\iud  full  of  the  sens* 
of  the  immaneiuv  o(  the  I'iviiie  that  is 
the  heart  of  Tttgore's  iii.vsticism.   Yet  «»*oh 
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way  of  expression  runs  over  into  tlie  other 
book. 

There  is  a  melancholy  in  Cros.siinj  like 
the  shadows  of  twilight  and  a  deoi)  radi- 
ance like  the  gold  of  sunset  that  is  the 
promise  of  another  day  : 

In  the  world's  dusty  road  I  lost  my  heart,  but 
you   picked   it  up   in   your  hand. 

I  gleaned  sorrow  while  seeking  for  joy,  but  the 
sorrow  which  you  sent  me  has  turned  to  joy  in 
my    life. 

My  desires  were  scattered  in  pieces,  you  gath- 
ered them  and  strung  them  in  your  love. 

And  while  I  wandered  from  door  to  door,  every 
step   led  me  to  your  gate. 

Mashi   and   Other   Stories.    SI. 50 :    Lover's    Gift 

and   Crossing,    SI. 25,    by    Rabindrinath    Tagore. 

Macmillan  Company. 


Joan  of  Arc 


THE  story  of  Joan  of  Arc  is  one  of  which 
we  do  not  tire  and  which  doubtless 
needs  constant  retelling  to  keep  it  fresh 
from  generation  to  generation.  The  present 
historian  has  a  vivid  narrative  style  and 
great  wealth  of  detail,  which  together  make 
the  book  easy  and  lively  reading. 

The  author  is  greatly  tempted  to  fall 
into  recondite  philosophizing  (not  very 
lucidly  exprest)  about  "will"  and  "faith," 
but  it  is  quite  easy  to  skip  those  parts. 
Taking  the  book  as  a  whole,  we  have  to 
thank  Mr.  Stevens  for  a  sympathetic  and 
living  portrayal  of  one  of  the  most  arrest- 
ing and  spiritual  characters  in  history. 

Joan   of   Arc.    by    C.    M.    Stevens.    Cupples    & 
Leon  Company.   $1.50. 


Here  and  Over  There 

Attack,  by  Edward  Liveing.  (Macmillan,  75 
cents.)  Describes  vividly  the  attack  on  the  for- 
tified village  of  Gommecourt  which  began  the 
Battle  of  the  Somme. 

The  Warfare  of  Today,  by  Paul  Azano. 
(Houghton  Mifflin,  S2.50. )  Thoro,  authoritative 
and  non-technical  work  by  the  chief  of  French 
instructors    in    American    training   camps. 

Beyon'D  the  Map.xe,  by  Henriette  Cuvru- 
Magot.  (Small,  Maynard,  ?1.)  Naive,  touching 
little  diary  of  a  Frenchwoman  who  viewed  the 
battle  of  the  Marne  from  her  cottage  in  Voisins. 

War  Addresses  of  Woodrow  WrLSON.  (Cinn 
&  Co.,  32  cents.)  A  compilation  for  use  in 
schools  as  studies  in  history  and  literature,  with 
an  introduction  giving  the  setting  of  each  ad- 
dress. 

The  Sf/hskt  of  the  Marne,  by  Marcel  and 
Maude  Berger.  (Putnam,  SI. 50.)  Exciting  novel 
built  around  that  glorious  Marne  week  when  the 
Germans  turned  northeast  instead  of  rushing 
on   Paris. 

ApPRr>ACHE3  TO  THE  GREAT  SETTLEMENT,  by 
Emily  Greene  Balch.  (Huebsch,  $1.50.)  State- 
ment of  the  position  of  the  belligerent  and  neu- 
tral governments  in  regard  to  war  aims  and 
peace   terms. 

War  Time  "Over  Here,"  by  William  Allen 
Knight.  (Pilgrim  PreKs,  Boston,  Mass.,  $1.) 
Pen  pictures  of  conditions  in  thin  country  dur- 
ing the  memorable  year  of  America's  entrance 
into  the  war. 

Her  Coi.ntrv.  by  Mary  Raymond  Shipman 
Andr«-WH.  (Charles  .Scribner's  Sons,  50  cents.) 
A  girl  with  a  beautiful  voice  and  no  soul  finds 
her  fioul  when  she  sacrific-H  ambition  for  the 
LUierty    Loan. 

Talks  of  War  Time  France,  translated  by 
William  L.  McPh«r»on.  (Dodd  M<-sui,  ?1.25.)  A 
volume  of  short  French  war  nti>rii-A  containin;^ 
some  of  the  ix-^t  work  done  in  France  in  thU 
department   of   fiction. 

L»:TTf:R.H  FKO.Vf  AN  AMERICAN  SOI.DIER  TO  Hl.S 
FAtHKU,  by  Lieutenant  Curtis  Wheeler.  ( Bol.lw 
M«Trill,  75  cent*.)  A  little  volume  full  of  good 
cheer,  enthuKiasm  and  action  telling  day  to  day 
happf'tiingsi   in   a  ooldier's   life. 

The  I^«t  Fri-it-i  of  Waterloo,  by  .John 
Hpencer  Bawiiett,  Ph.D.,  IJ,.D.  (Macmillan, 
11.50.;  (fur  hopen  of  permanent  peace  exam- 
ined in  the  li;;ht  of  hiHt'<ry,  An  Informing  und 
tim<>ly  dijicufwion  by  the  author  of  "A  Short 
HUt//ry  of   the   United  States." 

A      .Sr-RVET     OF      I-T  -  T'        ATtON«     BE- 

TWfEN    THK    L'nITH.  a  NY.     KMI- 

li»17.    f/y    JameR    Hr, ...  0,.,,rd    TJnlver- 

•Kjr  I'rmm.  t  A  valuable  TflnTfniiv  liook  of  the 
*»»nt«  Cyncerning  the  two  countri<it  from  \',)\i 
to  th«  entranc«  of  the  United  States  into  the 
frur 

T   Wifj|/>N'H   AfiriRFJtMKH,   ed.   V/y   C,<-i,tki 
^'  ''ru-T.    (Henry   Holt   ft   Co.,   52  centii.) 

A'l'  'i';ilirig    almont  •xcliwlvely    with   pollt- 


All  Need 

Puffed  Grains 

To  Complete 
Them 


/*"!^a 


A  (dish  of  berries  is  twice  better  with  thin, 
crisp,  flavory  Puffed  Grains  scattered  in  it. 

In  a  bowl  of  milk  there  is  nothing  so  good 
as  these  flimsy,  toasted  bubbles  of  grain. 

They  are  like  airy  nut-meats  on  a  dish  of 
ice  cream.  No  other  garnish  is  half  so  en- 
ticing. 

In  soups  they  are  ready-toasted  morsels 
with  texture  as  light  as  a  snowflake. 

Puffed  Grains  are  the  star  foods  among  all 
breakfast  dainties.  But  nearly  every  meal 
has  a  place  for  them. 

And  between  meals,  every  child  loves  to 
eat  them  dry  or  doused  with  melted  butter. 


Puffed 

Corn 

Puffed 

Rice 

Puffs 

Wheat 

All  Bubble  Grains                      | 

Each 

15c- 

-Except  in  Far 

West 

Maximum  Grain  Foods 

Puffed  Grains  are  scientific  grain  foods, 
prepared  by  Prof.  Anderson's  process.  Every 
food  cell  is  exploded,  so  every  atom  feeds. 

By  these  explosions  the  grains  are  puffed 
to  bubbles,  eight  times  normal  size. 

By  no  other  process  are  grain  foods  so 
fitted  to  digest.  Every  ounce  is  an  ounce  of 
clear  nutrition.  And  their  case  of  digestion 
makes  them  all-hour  foods. 

Let  children  eat  them  in  any  way,  at  any 
time  they  will. 


The  Quaker  O^^^  O^P^^y 


Chicago 


(1948) 
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SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


Kiskiminetas 

SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

Ixicated  on  a  wooded  highland  overlooking  the 
heuuliful  Klildmlnetaii  river.  2U0  acres  "KUki" 
leU  u  boy  giuw  u|i  oul  ol  doors.  Speilal  prepnra 
Lion  for  college  and  techiiicul  schools.  i'i  expurt 
leacherii  keep  in  close  perionul  touch  with  hoys. 
Small  classes.  High  athletic  spirit  and  strung  corn- 
net  Itlve  teams.  Several  athletic  flelds.  TennU. 
Coir.  Sulrnniliig  Tool,  Bowling  Alleys.  New  flyni- 
j.U'-ioni  School  owns  Its  own  farm  and  coal  mine. 
Itute   $7l)U       For  culalngue  address 

DR.  A.  W.  WILSON,  JR..  Preiident 
Kiakiminetaa  Spring*  School.      Saltsburs,  Pa. 


STUDY  MEDICINE 

Oi>injrUuiilu  ^  m  iiiril..  MIC  never  iii>iri-  .iiir.i»tivc.  M'-.»l  prfpar.i- 
tion  for  iinUtary  or  civil  life.  >Ioiiiuei.)p.itliic  ^r.ivtuatcs  iii  ^reat 
deiii.iml.  Send  for  cilalotf  lie  VV.  New  V'ork  lluiiioeopathic  MeUi* 
cal  CuUege  aud  Flower  Hospital,  450  XL.  64th  St..  New  York  City. 


SKIDMORE  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS 

I'uiui.uH    Ui^NKY    KisvK^,    I'll.  1>  ,    I'resident 
tJAUAU  lluiiiLisi  ItoHa,   A.  M.,  Uean 

A  college  for  the  professional  and  vocational  train- 
ing of  women.  Utterti  four  years  courses  leading  to 
U.   ii.   degree  In 

Household  Eoonomloa,  Fine  Arts,  Mualo. 

Fbyslcul  EducatloD,  Seuretarial  Studies 
A  special  diploma,  .securuble  uihiii  the  completion  of  two 
or    three    years,    commands    teacher's    or    supervisor's 
certldcate. 

Residence  accommodations  for  two  liundred  students. 
Outdoor  sports.  .Non-sectartan.  tiunnner  session. 
For  catalogue  address 

Loiiisjo  11C11..MH.S  Wateimujiiy,  B.  a..  Registrar 
SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  NEW  YORK 


For    GIRLS 

PULASKI,  TENN. 


MARTIN  COLLEGE 

\  Junior  College  with  I'lcparalory  Department.  Mod- 
erate Hates.  Moilurn  HullditiKs  and  Ktiui|>mcnl.  In  the 
Klue-Crass  Hills  of  Sunny  Tennessee.  Careful  Super- 
vision.     Box    1.      \V.   T.   VVYNN,   rresidcnt. 


RANDOLPH-MACON  WOMAN'S  COLLEGE 


OlKrs  courses  lor  A.  B.  anil  A.  M.  Four  laboratories,  library, 
observatory,  gymiiasiuni,  svviinining  pool.  Liberal  endowment 
makes  possible  very  mod- 
erate charges.  Officers  and 
instructors,  60.  Students 
from  35  states  and  coun- 
tries.     Address 

WILLIAM  A.  WEBB,  Pres.,  Box  46   i 


LYNCHBURG.  VIRGIN/A 


ATTEND 

Chicago 
Tech 


The  nation  is  calling  for  technical  men.    Enffineera 
and  Draftsmen  are  needed.  Demand  for  our  Rraduatea 


(is  greater  than  we  can  supply.     Study  now.    l^aculty  of 
coneultintf  experts.      No  unusual  entracL-e  requirements. 
Low  tuition  fees.  Ourio tensive  methods  brine  iiuick  reaulta. 
Al 
El 
Nc 


e  metnoua  brine  iiuicK  reauita. 

DRAFTING 


ARCHITECTURE 
ENGINEERING 

C/y/£  •  MEC/tAWCAl  •  STHUCTVRAL  eifCTR/CA£ 

No  time  wasted  on  unnecoBsary  studies-  Complete  course  , 


DAY  AND 

EVENINli 
CLASSES 

Convenient 
Study  and         ^ 
Praatice  Hours 


Short  courses  for  special  stud- 


in  two  years,     snort  courses  lor  speemi  biuu- 
ents.    Chances  for  self-support  while  study- 
ing.   Write  us  for  catalog  and  full  par- 
ticulars. 

ChiGago  Technical  Ccllege 

2721-E  Michigan  Av«. 
Chicago 


Onarga,  III. 

(Refanctioned) 


Grand  Prairie  Seminary 

Boys'  College  Preparatory  and  Military  School 

rMethoiiiat) 
Thoroagh  Academic,  Business  and  Fbyalcal  Training 
Beautiful  country  town,  best  moral  influences  and  religious  instruc- 
tion, modern  improved  buildings,  extra  fine  campus,  large  gymna- 
sium, attractive  liomeliie  forcadetsand  faculty  in  newly-remodeled 
dormitory  possesbing  every  comfort  and  convenience.       Ideal  in 
every  way.      Enrollment  restricted  to  50.     Tuition  J500.     Address 
all  communications  to 
H.  M.  Earr,  Pres.,        Grand  Prairie  Seminary,  Onarga.  111. 

OBERLIN  COLLEGE 

HENRY  CHURCHILL  KING,  President 

An  undenominational  instilulion  which  oRers  unusual  advan- 
tages Jor  study  in  either  of  three  Departments;  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  Graduate  School  of  Theology,  Conservatory  of 
Music.  New  Art  building  with  rich  (urnishings  aRords  unusual 
opportunity  tor  study  of  Art.  Applications  for  admission  in  Sep- 
tember, 1918,  now  being  received.  Students  in  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  liiiiited  o  1000.  Conservatory  students  limited  to 
400.     For  Catalogue  and  Book  of  Views,  address 

THE  SECRETARY,  OBERLIN.  OHIO 


GLBNDALE  COLLEGE 

Gleodale.  0.,  Sabarbaa  to  Ciacinoati.         Founded  18S3 
Junior  College  and  College  Preparatory  Courses. 

Limited  number  of  young  women  offered  excep- 
tional advantages  under  a  large  experienced  fac- 
ulty, in  a  healthful,  pleasant  environment.  Music, 
Expression,   Household   Science. 


THE  WOMEN'S  COLLEGE 

OF  DELAWARE 

Four-year  course.s  leading  to  A.  B.  and  B.  8. 
degrees  In  Arts  and  Science,  Education,  Home  Econo- 
mics and  Agriculture.  .        „ ,  ^     „ 

Special  two-year  courses  In  Kdiirutlon  and  tlnme 
Econnnilcs.  Tuition  free  to  Btudciits  from  the  Stuto  of 
Delauuro.      For  catalog  and  information  addrous 

WINIFRED  J.  ROBINSON.  Ph.D..  Dean.  Newark,  Dei. 


DEAN   ACADEMY 

FRANKLIN,  MASS.      52nd  YEAR 

Young  mon  and  young  w  oiiieii  tiiiil  here  a  home- 
like atmosphere,  thorough  and  efficient  training 
in  every  department  ot  a  broad  culture,  a  loyal 
and  helpful  school  spirit.  Liberal  endowment  per- 
mits liberal  terms,  $325-$40o  per  year.  Special 
course  in   Domestic   Science. 

For  catalogue   and  information  address 

ARTHUR  W.  PEIRCE    Litt.D..  Principal 


Emerson  College  of  Oratory 

HENRY  LAWRENCE  SOUTHWICK,  President 

Largest  school  of  expression  in  the  U.  S.  The 
deniaiul  [or  our  graduates  as  teachers  in  colleges, 
normal  and  high  schools  is  greater  than  we  can 
fill.  Courses  in  lielles-lettres,  oratory,  peda- 
gogy, physical  culture,  voice,  dramatic  art,  etc. 
38ih  year  opens  September  J3rd. 

HARRT  SEYMOUR  ROSS,,  Dean 
Huntington  Chambers  Boston,  Mass. 


WALNUT  HILL  SCHOOL 

24  Highland  Street.  Nalick.  Mass. 

A  College  Preparatory  School  for  Girls.    17  miles  trora  Boston.    40 
Acres.    Skating  Pond.  Athletic  Fields.  S  Buildings.  Gymnasium. 

Miss  Conant.   Miss   Bigelow.   Principals 


NEW-CHURCH  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL 

48  Quincy  St.,  Cambridge.  Mass. 

Established  1866.      Three  years  course.      College  preparation 
desired.     The  curriculum  includes  systematic  study  ui  the  theolog- 
ical writings  ot  Umanuel  S>vedenboig  and  spiritual  interpretation 
oi  the  Scriptures.     Courses  by  correspondence  when  desired. 
For  catalogue  and  information,  address 

WILLIAM  L.  WORCESTER,  President 


Pacific   School   of   Religion 

An  undenominational  union  school  of  re- 
ligion. Admits  both  sexes  and  all  denomina- 
tions. College  graduation  required  for  regular 
course  leading  to  B.  D.  All  privileges  of 
University  of  California  open  to  qualified 
seminary  students.  Term  begins  September 
30,  1918.  Address  President  C.  S.  Nash, 
Berkeley,    Cal. 


Florida  (Hulvey)  Military  Academy 

Barracks  new  and  modern.  Military  work  directed 
by  War  Dept.  Prepares  for  universities,  business 
and  Government  academies.  Personal  instruction 
and  attention.  Perfect  health  record.  Cadets  from 
18  states.  Tuition  $460.  Col.  Geo.  W.  Hulvey, 
Supt.,    Jacksonville,    Fla. 


EFFICIENT  APPLIANCES 

SAVE  LABOR,  TIME  AND  EXPENSE 

Our    free    Check    List    tiuiy     help    you    unex- 
pectedly.     Write    for    it. 

INDEPENDENT  EFFICIENCY   SERVICE 
U9  West  40th  Street  New  York  City 


ical  utTairs  and  especially  with  Americimism, 
from  the  (irst  inaiijjiiral  uddress  to  tlio  speech 
delivered   on    April    (i,    11118. 

AkmI'INIa,  a  Mahtyk  Nation,  by  M.  C.  Gnbrl- 
elian.  (  Kleminp;  H.  Revoll  Co.,  $1.75.)  A  hi.story 
(Ifuliny:  iirineipally  with  the  religion  of  the 
country   from   ancient    times. 

TiiK  Wak  and  Ai.'TKit,  by  Sir  Oliver  LocIko. 
(Doran,  $1.50.)  "Takea  stock"  of  the  past  and 
llic  present  and  scans  the  future  with  relation 
lo   the   war  and    to   Germany. 

Wakh  Up,  Amkkica,  by  Mark  Sullivan.  (Mac- 
millan,  60  cents.)  A  timely  <liseus.sion  of  the 
shippintf  problem  pointing  out  how  tonnayfu 
controls   our    participation    in    the   war. 

OiTWiTTlNC.  TllK  HliN,  by  Pat  O'lirien.  (Har- 
pers, $1.50.)  Thrillint?  adventures  of  the  escape 
of  an  Anieriean  lieutonanl  in  the  Koyal  Flyint? 
Corps    who    hud    been    captured   by    the   Germans. 

rtoYS'  Mii.iTAKY  Manual,  by  Virgil  D.  Col- 
lins. (Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  $1.)  Prac- 
tical information  for  boys  from  twelve  to  twenty 
years  coneernintr  army  orRunization  and  prepa- 
ration   for    military   service. 

Hl.STORY  OF  TIIK  AMI'.KICAN  PEOPLE,  by  Willis 
Mason  West.  (Allyn  &  Hacon,  $1.75.)  A  text 
book  for  hi>{h  schools  based  upon  the  author's 
"American  History  and  Government,"  with  a 
chapter   on    the   Great   War. 

TilK  FiciiTiNdl  Encinkicks,  by  Francis  A.  Col- 
lins. (Century,  $1.30.)  A  Rraphic  account,  with 
photographs,  of  the  stupendous  work  accom- 
lilished  by  the  first  hundred  thousand  United 
States    Engineers   in    France. 

War  Fact  Tksts  for  GRAnuATTON  ano  Pro- 
IMOTION,  by  William  A.  Allen.  (World  Book 
Company,  25  cents.)  A  valuable  manual  con- 
cernintj;  the  causes  of  the  war  and  present-day 
and    future    problems    occasioned    by   it. 

LlHRRTY  and  DiiMOCRACY,  by  Hartley  Burr  Al- 
exander. (Marshall  .Tones,  $1.75.)  War-time  es- 
says defining  Americanism  for  Americans  and 
portrayinjr  the  ideals  of  American  institutions 
in  the  new  light  which  the  war  casts  upon  them. 

BoMR.s  AND  Hand  Grknades.  British,  French 
and  German,  by  Captain  Beitram  Smith,  bomb- 
ing instructor  with  Canadian  Expeditionary 
Forces.  (Dutton,  $2.)  Diagrams  and  concise  ex- 
planations of  how  to  use  explosives  in  trench 
warfare. 

Thrift  in  War  Time 

War  Gardens,  by  Montague  Free.  (Harpers, 
50  cents.)  A  practical  guide  for  the  man  with 
a  backyard   or   vacant  lot   to   cultivate. 

War  Bread,  by  Alonzo  Englebert  Taylor. 
(Macmillan,  60  cents.)  A  clear  statement  of  the 
wheat  problem  confronting-  the  United  States 
with    practical    conservation    suggestions. 

War-Timr  Breads  and  C.xkes,  by  Amy  L. 
Handy.  (Houghton  Mifflin.  75  cents.)  Every  re- 
ceipt is  simple,  economical,  has  been  tested  and 
found  satisfactory  and  none  call  for  white  flour. 

Thrift  in  the  Household,  by  Dora  M. 
Hughes.  (Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard,  $1.75.)  Re- 
citals and  recipes  showing  how  efficient  man- 
anement  will  produce  economy  of  money  and 
energy. 

Everyday  Foods  in  War  Time,  by  Mary 
Swartz  Rose.  (Macmillan,  80  cents.)  The  author 
seeks  to  make  it  easier  to  ""save  wheat,  meat, 
sugars  and  fats"  and  still  prepare  an  acceptable 
and  economical'  bill-of-fsre. 

The  Backyard  Garden,  by  Edward  I.  Far- 
rington.  (Laird  &  Lee.  $1.)  Handbook  to  helvi 
the  amateur  garden-maker  get  the  maximum  of 
crops  from  his  land  at  a  minimum  of  expense 
and  time. 

Soup,  Oysters  and  Surprises,  by  Mrs.  I,io- 
nel  Guest.  (John  Lane  Co.,  25  cents.)  Practical 
and  economical  recipes  for  souvis  made  from 
vegetables,  meat  and  fish  stock,  and  directions 
for  preparing  oysters,  mussels  and  eels. 

The  Food  Problem,  by  Professors  Kellogg  and 
Taylor  and  the  U.  S.  Food  Administration. 
(Macmillan,  $1.25.)  The  problem  as  it  imme- 
diately concerns  us  and  our  allies,  and  sugges- 
tions for  possible  solutions,  with  preface  by 
Herbert    Hoover. 

Stories  of  all  Kinds 

The  Fichtino  Fool,  by  Dane  Coolidge]  (E. 
V.  Dutton  &  Co.,  $L50.)  A  i-oiusing  western 
love  story   full  of  action   from  beginning  to  end. 

Shot  With  Crimson,  by  George  Barr  Mc- 
Cutcheon.  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  $1.)  .\  stoi-y  of 
the  German  spy  system  at  work  in  New  York 
society,  told  with  the  author's  usual  colorful 
description. 

Bruce  ok  the  Ciri'i  e  A.  by  Harold  Titus. 
(Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  $1.85.)  .\  readable 
story  of  love  in  the  far  West,  with  the  iisiml 
condiments  of  cowboys,  desert  and  sporadic  tsun- 
play. 

You  No  Longer  Count,  by  Rene  Boyleav*. 
translated  from  the  French  by  Uiuise  Seyn\our 
Houghton.  (Scribner's,  $1.60.)  The  atory  of  h 
young     war     widow's     development     fvom     »«flt\»h 
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sorrow  into  complete  self-renunciation.  The 
philosophy  seems  to  an  American  somewhat 
overwrought. 

Rekindlkd  Fires,  by  Joseph  Anthony.  (Holt, 
31.40.)  A  novel  of  youth  and  Americanization 
and  of  old  world  ideals  rekindled  on  new  hearths. 

Tales  of  Chekhov.  (Macmillan.  $1.50.)  Vol- 
umes V  and  VI  of  a  new  series  of  short  stories 
by  Anton  Chekhov,  ably  translated  by  Constancr 
Garnett. 

Oh,  Money  !  Money  !  by  Eleanor  H.  Porter. 
(Houghton  Mifflin,  S1.50. )  Homey,  non-problem 
kind  of  book,  by  the  author  of  "Pollyanna,"  that 
takes   us   into  a   very  human   make-believe   world. 

SiMBA,     by     Stewart     E.  White.      (Doubleday 

Page,    $1.40.)     Describes    in  entertaining    fiction 

the  picturesque  features  of  British  attempts  to 
civilize  inland  Africa. 

Exiles,  by  James  Joyce.  (Huebsch,  $1.)  A 
forceful,  somber  play  of  doubt  and  passion, 
which  wraps  in  literary  flavor  a  cold  dissection 
of  emotional  reactions. 

Over  the  Hills  and  Far  Away,  by  Guy 
Fleming.  (Longmans.  $1.50.)  An  old  story  re- 
told with  a  literary  grace  which  will  please 
lovers   of  superior  fiction. 

Merry  Andrew,  by  F.  Roney  Weir.  (Small, 
Maynard.  $1.35.)  A  satisfying,  all-round  book 
with  a  wholesome  love  story  that  reflects  the 
fresh,   out-of-doors  setting. 

The  Heart  of  Arethusa,  by  Frances  Barton 
Fox.  (Small,  Maynard.  $1.35.)  A  story  about  a 
flyaway  girl  that  will  delight  girls  from  four- 
teen  to   the   most   youthful   grandmother. 

The  Light  Above  the  Crossroads,  by  Mrs. 
Victor  Rickard.  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  $1.50.)  A 
war  novel  in  which  a  young  British  attache  in 
Berlin  renounces  the  way  of  the  sword  and  be- 
comes  a  spy. 

The  Martial  Adventures  of  Henry  and  Me, 
by  William  Allen  White.  (Macmillan,  $1.50.) 
Humorous  and  wholesome  antidote  to  the  nu- 
merous publications  which  have  over-emphasized 
the  horror  of  the  war. 

The  Firefly  of  France,  by  Marion  Polk  An- 
gellotti.  (Century  Co.,  $1.40.)  A  bright  spot  in 
the  fiction  oY  the  Great  War — proving  again 
that  love  will  have  its  way  in  spite  of  grun-fire, 
crutches  and   bandaged  heads. 

Stories  of  the  Steppf,,  by  Maxim  Gorky. 
(Stratford  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  25  cents.)  Three 
gipsy  tales  translated  by  Henry  T.  Schnittkind 
and  Isaac  Goldberg,  comprizing  the  second  voU 
ume  of  the  Stratford   Universal   Library. 

Other  Books  in  Brief 

What  Is  Christianity?  by  George  Cross. 
(Univ.  of  Chicago,  $1.)  A  survey  of  the  rival 
interpretations    of    Christianity. 

The  Field  of  Philosophy,  by  Joseph  Alex- 
ander Leighton.  (R.  G.  Adams  &  Co.,  Colum- 
bus. Ohio.)  An  introductory  text  book,  especially 
designed   for   use   in   college  classes. 

Social  Democracy  Explained,  by  John 
Spargo.  (Harpers,  $1.50.)  An  untechnical  and 
lucid  statement  of  the  essentials  of  Marxian 
Socialism.    Especially   pertinent    at    this   time. 

Coi-NTERFKIT  MiRACLF.s,  by  Benjamin  B.  War- 
field.  (Scibner,  $2.)  An  investigation  of  the 
alleged  miracles  of  post-biblical  Chri.'ttian  his- 
tory  from  the  second  century  to  our  own   times. 

The  Mental  Sirvey,  by  Rudolf  Pinter.  (Ap- 
pleton,  $2.)  An  explanation,  with  charts,  of 
standardized  tests  for  measuring  intelligence, 
and  an  application  of  the  mental  survey  to 
schools. 

Tnr.  Sciff)OL  as  a  Social  rNsriTiiTiON,  by 
Charien  L.  Robbina,  Ph.D.  (Allyn  &  Bacon,  $2.) 
A  Htwly  of  the  fcchoolH  place  and  influence  in 
society  and  a  discuiution  of  its  organization  and 
curriculum. 

PaYCifOLWY  AND  PREAriiiNf:.  by  Charles  S. 
Gardner.  (Maemillan,  $2.)  A  thoro  study  of 
the  more  important  mental  proccHseH  involved  in 
preaching  from  the  standpoint  of  functional 
psychology. 

Rw;r;r,ATioN  of  Railway,^,  by  Samu'l  Dunn. 
(Appleion.  $1.75.)  A  forceful  discussion  of  the 
rallri-md  situation,  with  sperial  emphaHix  on  the 
particular  problem  of  government  ownership  vs. 
government   regulation. 

Tirf;  Bt.-SINKSH  OF  FfNANCK.  by  Hartley  With- 
ers. (f>utton,  %\.T,(t.)  An  authoritative  book  upon 
important  present-day  aspects*  of  finance.  Deals 
espTially  with  the  reconstruction  of  Hnance  as 
the  result  of  th»;   war. 

Thk  Exi'KRiKvrF  ftv  God  in  Modp.rn  l,\ry„  by 
Kugene  W  r.yman.  <.Scribners'.  $1.)  lU-inK-r- 
pr»^    '"  r.ity    t%n    the   type   of   religion    which 

^    *h'  \    turU,T    In    the    development    of 

l>ir*iiii.iif  /   iiri'l    in   social   progr'tts. 

V'tt.iry  nv.«,tr.%wr.  amp  Homk  Dkfbnkk  Citard 
Mami:a(,.  by  Major  W.  A.  f^awkins  and  \n%\,ff. 
UiT  <;.  <;.  Cohalnne.  <Untti,Ti,  t\.)  A  text  bo^fk 
til  prs/'tical  informntion  on  orgnnizntion  and 
dot|»«,  t,1  value  tf>  fwvTy  m-m\>vT  of  fh<-  rejivrvc 
•  nd   guard. 


TRAVEL  AND   RESORTS 

1  lie  IiidciKiident  invites  inquiries  from  it.s  readers  pertaining  to  Travel  tor  pleasure, 
health  or  business;  the  best  liotels,  large  and  small;  the  best  routes  to  reach  tliem, 
and  the  cost;  nips  bv  lainl  and  sea;  tours  domestic  and  foreign.  Tliis  Department 
is  under  the  supervision  of  the  BERTHA  KUFFNER  IKJTEL  BUREAU,  widely  and 
favorably  known  because  of  the  personal  knowledee  possesscrl  by  its  management 
regarding  hotels  everywhere.  Office  at  Hotel  McAlpin,  Broadway  and  .'?4th  street, 
New  York,  where  personal  incjuiry  may  In.'  made.  Address  in(|uirics  by  mail  to 
INFORMATION,    The    Independent,    New    York. 


Hotel  Majestic 


Central  Park  West 
at   72nd  Street 

NEW   YORK 


Your  view  across  the  Park  will  include  "Millionaires' 
Kow"  (in  Fifth  Avenue,  while  opposite  toward  the  V/est, 
glints  the  stately  Hudson. 

You  will  see  in  our  famous  Grill  many  people  in  society, 
novelists,  artists,  stage  and  "movie"  stars  and  other 
celebrities  who  are  "doing  things." 

The  Hurricane  Deck  atop  the  hotel,  open  June  20,  is 
the  most  talked  of  al  fresco  dining  and  dancing  place  in 
the  city  and  there  you  will  enjoy  many  evening  hours 
of  refreshing  relaxation. 

You  will  find  our  rates  reasonable,  $2.00  upwards.  Sit- 
ting room,  chamber  and  bath,  $5.00  upwards. 


■    COPELAND  TOWNSEND 


Lessee-Director     m 


.iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiioiiiiiiiiii^^ 


THE  GREYLOCK 

WILLIAMSTOWN,  MASS. 

The   Village   Beautiful  of  the  Berkshire* 

Now  Open 

Send  for  Booklet      Henry  N.  Teague,  Lessee 


^A/f£ 


D.  &  C.  officers,  wireless 
operators,  are  alert,  watchful 
men— chosen  because  they  are 
navij;at<jrs  of  proven  ability- 
make  D.  6f  C.  Great  Lakes 
Travel  safe  for  you. 

The  D.  &  C.  Liike  Lines 
afford  motori.sts  and  rail  trav- 
elers a  delightful  variation 
between  Great  Lake  Points. 

Railroad  tickets  of  all 
classes  are  honored  on  D.&C. 
Steamers. 

The  l>.  &  C.  insignia  in- 
sures spacious,  safe  vessels, 
palatial  in  equipment  and 
service.  Dining  service  is  es- 
pecially featured,  by  Great 
Lukes  Fin  Fotnls. 

Steamer  Schedules 

Thn  twr, 

ik*-«,  "City    of 

I  (;i.-vrliiii.(  III"  ,  ,„.rBl>>  .lolly  li.-lw.... 
l>''tr'>ltiiri<ll;ufriiloariill,f,tw.'>'n(:|>'V<'liinil 
!."'.'."'.'■""  '"""■  Irii.n  w..oJ.ly  l.itw.'.n 
7..l."l.i,ll..l,..ll.M«<klnBCllilliii.lonilljllc« 
Huron  way  i^orlH. 

Stind  .»r  Ktnmv/itr  iltuatraUil 
VilmphUI  iinil  CrmnI  Lalcut 
Mai-  Atidrfun  I,,  ii.  I^w\9, 
ti.  I'.  A.,  II  /'hint  /It'flTiua,' 
llmlrtfit,  Michtatin, 

DETROIT  &  CLEVELAND 
NAVIGATION  COMPANY 

Philip  M.  McMilUn,  Pret. 
A.A..Sr}iiinli,V.-P.&CeD.Mfr. 

L.  G.  Lewi*,  Geo.  Pan.  Agl. 


.    .        -  /'Ktartt   HtrnrTHTH  <.r   tho  (Irr-at 
'^'!;'."'     .'■")'..'!(  "'•"'"Il   III"  and  "City 


fl 


Hotel  Wentworth 

New  Castle  by  the  Sea 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

(New  Portsmouth) 

OPEN  JUNE  24  TO  SEPT.  25 


VrO  Hotel  on  the  New  England  coast 
is  more  notable  in  the  beauty  of  its 
location,  the  nttractivcness  of  surround- 
ings and  perfection  of  service.  Located 
on  the  .sea,  in  the  center  of  a  large  pri- 
vate park.  Accommodates  500.  Local 
and  long  distance  telephone  in  each 
room. 

Every  fncilily  for  sport  and  recrea- 
tion. FINE  GOLF  COURSE,  yacht- 
inK,  tennis,  t  raps  hoot  ing,  rifle 
ranee,  dancinK.  pool,  still  and  surf 
bathing,  deep  sea  fishing. 

Music  by  Symphony  Orchestra 

Associated  with  tho  Ideal  and  New  England 
Tours.  Well  equipped  garage  under  compe- 
tent supervision. 

Send  postal  today  for  lieatitifnl  illustrated 
lioiik,  tcllinij  how  rosy  to  reach  here  from 
III!    I'oiiils. 

WENTWORTH  HOTEL  COMPANY 

H.  W.  PRIFST.  Pfffjidrnt      C.  A.  JUDKINS.  Monnite 
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THE  VERDICT- 

ot  an  advcTliscr  vvlio  speaks  from  experience  is 
proof  of  the  value  of  a  mediuni.  Here  is  the 
verdict  of  an  advertiser  who  has  used  space  in 
THE  ROTARIAN:- 

THE  INDErENDENT      THE  COUNTRYSIDE 
HARPER'S  WEEKLY        SUBURBAN  LIFE 

INDEPENDENT  CORPORATION 

119  West  Fortieth  St, 

New  York 

June  8,  igi8. 

Dear  Mr.  Jennings: 

Our  Roth  Memory  Course  advertisement  in  tJie  May 
issue  of  THE  ROTARIAN  has  paid  out  very  well.  The 
June  issue  looks  very  promising,  and  I  have  sent  yon 
copy  for  the  July  Number. 

Very  truly  yours, 
[Signed.]  IV.  W.  Ferrin, 

Director  of  Sales. 
Mr.  Frank  R.  Jennings, 
Advertising  Manager, 
THE  ROTARIAN, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

THE  ROTARIAN  is  the  official  publication 
of  the  International  Association  of  Rotary  Clubs, 
which  is  composed  of  nearly  38,000  leading 
business  and  professional  men  in  400  principal 
cities  of  the  United  States,  Canada,  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland;  also  Havana,  Cuba.  They  are 
all  affiliated  together  in  a  splendid  organization 
that  has  done  much  to  put  the  Golden  Rule  into 
everyday  use  and  to  bring  about  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  u^ord  SERVICE. 

Rotarians  represent  an  average  annual  income 
of  better  than  $10,000  each  and  are  in  a  position 
to  influence  the  spending  of  millions  of  dollars 
annually  for  business  and  domestic  require- 
ments. 

You  can  reach  all  of  these  men  thru  their  own 
magazine,  THE  ROTARIAN— the  Magazine 
of  Service  (send  for  sample  copy  and  write  to 
others  of  our  advertisers  for  their  verdict). 

FRANK  R.  JENNINGS,  Advertising  Manager 

KCflARIXN 

The  Magazine  of  Service 
Room  1009 — 910  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


WORDS  OF  THE  WEEK 

"Beutua" — A  French  niekniime  for  the 
l)iK  (JtTinim  fjuiis  (reforring  to  Borthii 
Kni|)[i,  Mdiiiiiial  head  of  the  Krupp  Arms 
Coiiiltiiii.v ). 

Chief  of  (iEnebai,  Staff — The  hend  of 
the  advisory  aud  orKauization  branoh  of 
the  army.  The  stall"  of  tlie  army  is  diHtin- 
guished  from  tlie  line  (ollicers  and  men  en- 
eugagod  iu  active  military  operations). 

Smoke  S<'kekns — A  system  of  defense 
used  by  battleships,  i)arti('ularly  by  de- 
stroyers, whereby  tlie  shij)  itself  and  the 
(itlier  ships  which  it  is  protecting  are  com- 
pletely obscured  by  a  dense  screen  of  black 
smoke. 

Dazzle  Camotjfijvoe  —  A  system  of 
jiainting  ships  in  irregular  black  and  white 
stripes.  This  has  the  elTect  of  (-oiifusing 
the  outlines  of  the  ship,  making  it  difficult 
for  subniiirines  to  determine  the  direction 
iu  which  the  ship  is  steering. 

Fr.YiNO  riRCiis — A  squadron  of  German 
aviators  of  whom  Captain  von  Uidithofen 
(killed  April  21)  was  the  leader.  The 
scpiadron  tights  in  a  circular  formation  so 
that  if  one  aviator  is  attacked  the  next 
(Iyer  can  sweep  the  attacking  machine  from 
the  rear. 

InoN  Ration — The  term  applied  to  the 
food  that  the  soldier  carries  in  his  pack 
when  in  the  field.  It  may  be  eaten  only  in 
time  of  great  necessity  by  order  of  the  com- 
maiuiing  officer.  The  term  has  recently  been 
used  figuratively  to  describe  the  food  sit- 
uation in  Germany. 

Armageddon  (ar  mft  ged'  on^ — A  name 
used  in  the  Book  of  Revelations  (xvi.  16) 
as  the  place  where  the  decisive  battle  was 
to  be  fought  on  the  Day  of  Judgment ; 
hence  the  word  is  now  used  to  describe 
either  a  place  of  great  slaughter  or  a  strug- 
gle which  people  regard  as  the  final  con- 
flict between  two  ideas. 

Base  Hospitals — Hospitals  far  enougb 
removed  from  the  firing  line  to  be  out  of 
danger  from  the  ordinary  hazards  of  war. 
Men  are  brought  here  from  the  BMrst  Aid 
Stations  for  treatment.  From  the  base  hos- 
pitals they  are  passed  on  to  permanent  hos- 
pitals outside  the  battle  zone  if  their 
wounds  or  ailments  are  serious. 

United  States  Boys'  Working  Re- 
serve— An  organization  inaugurated  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor  in  co- 
operation with  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense for  the  mobilization  of  boys  from 
sixteen  to  twenty-one  for  work  during  the 
spring  and  summer  upon  farms  (farm 
cadets),  in  shipbuilding  plants  and  in  other 
industries  carrying  on  war  work. 

War  Service  IiiBR.\RiES  —  Libraries 
maintained  by  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation at  cantonments,  training  camps, 
army  posts,  forts,  naval  stations,  on  vessels 
and  in  the  army  camps  overseas.  These 
libraries  were  established  as  a  result  of  vol- 
untary contributions  (.$1,7(H),IHX))  and  are 
being  maintained  by  donations  of  money 
and  books.  Such  donations  may  be  made 
thru  any  public  library  in  the  United 
States. 

"Hociie"  (Bosh) — Term  ioinnn»nly  usea 
by  l<Vench  soldiers  to  designate  Germans. 
The  use  of  the  term  in  this  connection  dates 
back  to  the  Franc«^-lVussian  War  at  least. 
The  term  "cv  horhe"  corresponds  to  the 
English  slang  expression  "that  chump."  It 
is  probably  a  contraction  of  "tttc  de  bocht'" 
which  means  "blockhead"  tho  some  author- 
ities explain  it  as  a  contraction  of  "(ilU'~ 
bnchc."  made  up  of  a  OMitractitui  (>f  Allf- 
mtitul  (German)  and  the  French  slauit  end- 
ing which  I'reMchnien  use  for  tbiui;tt  which 
they  wish  to  ivndemn. 
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THE  WEATHER  FIGHTS 

FOR  US 

{Continued  from  page  63) 

What  does  this  mean?  It  means  that  the 
wind  on  such  occasions  will  be,  Kcnerally 
speaking,  at  right  angles  to  the  battle  line, 
and  what  is  more  important,  it  will  bo 
blowing  from  the  Allied  side  to  the  German 
side.  Of  course  this  is  only  a  general  rule, 
but  it  may  be  relied  upon  to  hold  good  in  a 
sufficient  number  of  cases  to  render  valua- 
ble service  to  the  Allies. 

The  Germans,  when  they  introduced  the 
use  of  poison  gas,  probably  foresaw  that 
this  was  a  game  that  two  could  play,  but 
it  is  doubtful  if  they  reckoned  on  the  ad- 
vantage which  the  Allies  enjoyed  in  the 
matter  of  the  weather.  In  fact,  the  Allies 
themselves  have  only  lately  come  to  appre- 
ciate their  advantage  in  this  respect.  And 
they  are  going  to  turn  that  advantage  to 
good  account.  They  have  accepted  the  Ger- 
man challenge  and  are  going  to  give  the 
enemy  a  dose  of  his  own  medicine.  No 
secret  is  being  made  about  that.  Only  the 
ether  day  Carl  L.  Alsberg,  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry,  told  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee  in  Washington  that  the 
Allies  now  excelled  the  Germans  in  the 
matter  of  gas  warfare,  that  they  have  more 
gas  at  their  disposal  and  are  applying  it 
more  effectively  than  the  Germans.  It  is 
the  story  of  the  tank  reversed.  The  British 
introduced  the  tank  and  the  Germans  ap- 
propriated the  idea.  In  the  development  of 
that  machine,  both  sides  would  seem  to  be 
on  an  equal  footing.  At  all  events,  there  is 
nothing  to  indicate  as  yet  that  the  Ger- 
mans have  succeeded  in  making  a  boom- 
erang of  the  British  tank. 

The  race  for  supremacy  in  gas  fighting 
is  likely  to  be  another  story.  The  Allies 
have  learned  how  to  make  and  how  to  use 
poison  gas,  ^nd  they  are  making  it  and 
using  it,  as  nas  been  said,  with  good  effect. 
But  above  all  they  have  the  weather,  plus 
a  foreknowledge  of  the  weather  which 
seems  certain  to  become  the  determining 
factor  in  maintaining  Allied  superiority  in 
gas  warfare.  For  this  foreknowlpdge,  this 
fund  of  advance  information  about  weather 
conditions,  is  something  which — like  the 
weather  itself — is  made  in  America.  They 
cannot  duplicate  it  in  Germany. 


Pebbles 

Our  i(]fa  of  a  guilt-edged  insecurity  is  the 
Hohenzollern   Throne. — London  Opinion. 

The  Friend — Does  Mary  favor  your  suit? 
The  Lovf-r — No,  she's  in  love  with  a  uni- 
form.-— <S'un    Dial. 

Amidst  all  the  shortages,  there  is  one 
article  that  remains  abunfjant:  Government 
red  tape. — London  Opinion. 

Two  men  came  out  of  a  dep.-irtment  store 
the    other    day.    One    was    Seotch    and    the 
other     hadn't     bought     anything     either.- 
Ff-branka  A  vijwnn. 

My  idea  f,f  a   far-sighted  rnan   is  the  w>\- 
dier  who  wrote  to  the  book  fornmitfec  and 
awked   for  a  guide  to  the  r-ify  of   lierlin. 
Acw;   York  Aforninf/  Telctjraph. 

Lady  Oo  wounded  soldier  in  hospital)  — 
Toil  must  have  cfwrie  thru  some  jtretty  tight 
K')Uee7e«<'' 

He  rguiltijy; — Well,  ma'am,  the  nurses 
hnrc  t,f>eri  pretty  good  to  me. — Record. 

They  were  r|iie.Mtionirig  the  suburbanite 
from  the  trerif-hev.  "And  weren't  you  terri- 
fied t}iat  night  among  the  barbed  wire  en- 
t.a  nglementH?" 

".No,"  he  replierl.  "f  have  crime  home  late 
when  the  wife  hnw  left  the  ero(|uet  set  out 
on  the  lawn." — London  Opinion. 


Central  Union  Trust  Company 


(^l'   NEW  YORK 


Fifth  .A.VC.  at  6oth  St. 


80  Broadway— 54  Wall  Street 

BRANCHES 
Madison  Ave.  at  42nd  St. 


Fifth  Ave.  at  38th   St. 


Statement  of  Condition  at  the  Close  of  Business  June  29,   1918 


RESOURCES 

Bonds  &  Mortgages 

Public  Securities, 
Market  Value 

Other  Securities, 
Market  Value 

Loans 

Real  Estate 

Accrued  Interest 

Customers'  Liability  on 
Acceptances  (see  Lia- 
bilities  per   Contra) 

Cash  on  Hand  and  in 
Banks 


$  1,459,700.00 

38,621,856.12 

25,070,891.16 

141,100.724.52 

5,053,490.20 

1,450,114.01 

3,959-570.oo 


Total 


43,890,668.45 
$260,607,014.46 


LIABILITIES 
Capital   Stock  $12,500,000.00 

Surplus  15,000,000.00 

Undivided  Profits  1,603,309.57 

Dividend  payable  July  i,  1918, 
charged  to  Profit  and  Loss  and 
not    included    in    this    Statement. 

Deposits  225,793,358.55 

Reserved  for  Taxes  462,495.44 

Accrued  Interest  894,424.02 

Secretary's   Checks  393,856-88 

Acceptances  3,959,57o.oo 


Total 


$260,607,014.46 


OFFICERS 
JAMES  N.  WALLACE 

President  and  Chairman  of  Board  of   Trustees 

EDWIN  G.  MERRILL 

Vice-President  and  Vice-Chairman  of  Board  of  Trustees 

VICE-PRESIDENTS 
G.  W.  DAVISON  E.  F.  HYDE  H.   M.   POPHAM 

J.  Y.  G.  WALKER  J.  V.  B.  THAYER  D.  OLCOTT,  20 

F.  B.   SMIDT  F.  J.   LEARY 

M.    FERGUSON,    Vice-President  &  Secretary 
H.   M.  MYRICK,   Treasurer 


F.  J.  FULLER 
B.  A.   MORTON 


Ch.\s.   p.    Stallknecht,  Asst.  Secy. 
O.   L.  Coles,  Asst.  Secy. 
Geo.  J.  CoRBETT,  Asst.  Secy. 
T.  W.  Hartshorne,  Asst.  Secy. 

PLAZA  BRANCH 

Fifth  A-.enue   and   60th  Street 
W.   McMaster   Mills,   Vice-Prest. 
Ernest  H.  Cook,  Asst.   Treas. 
F.  W.  Firth,  Asst.  Mgr. 


E.  P.  Rogers,  Asst.  Secy. 
W.  H.   LuDLUM,  Asst.  Treas. 
S.  H.  Tallman,  Asst.  Treas. 
D.  A.  Rowe,  Asst.  Treas. 

42ND  STREET  BRANCH 

Madison  Avenue  and  42nd  Street 
C.  R.   Berrien,   Vice-Prest. 
Henry  C.  Holt,  Asst.  Treas. 
R.  N.  McEnany,  Asst.  Treas. 


FIFTH  AVENUE  BRANCH 

38^/1  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue 

C.  W.  Parson,  Asst.  Treas.  W.  C.  Fay,  Asst.  Mgr. 


Bronze  Memorial 

TTa  QT  'V'TC  DESIGN5.EsTIMArE5  A 
•*'***''^*^*'^  Illustrated  Booklet  Free 

JN0.WiLLIAMS.1nC.  BaONrE  Foundry  (Est.J875) 
w«  DoMALo  Mrtcif.ii.ouiiu.1.   550  W.27tmSt.New York 


CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 


Short-Story  Writing 

AeOIJH.SE  of  forty  lessons  In  the  history,  form, 
struftiire  and  writing  of  the  Short  Story  taught 
hy  Dr.  J.  Herg  Ksonwein,  for 
years  Editor  of  Llppincott'a. 

Two  Important  contrlbatorB  to 
the  Jane  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY 
ar<f  H.  C.  H.  folks.  Our  ntudentii 
•trc  nelllnK  rlKht  along  to  leadlni; 
maicazlni'ii,  from  the  Atlantic 
down.  One  buny  wife  and  mother 
In  averaglnK  over  $7B  a  week  from 
Iiboto-play  wrltlDg  alone 

Al^o  murir>  In   Journalhm,  Vcr- 
Kld'alloii,    <!lc.       ,N()    hjHtltiitlnn 
Is   hclliT   e'lnlpped   In   train   for 
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CASH  dividenil  of  2'/:%  on  the  Common  Stock, 
and  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  j'/j  shares  of  Com- 
mon Stock  on  every  one  hundred  (100)  shares 
of  Common  Stock  outstanding,  all  payable  Au- 
gust  I,    1918. 

The   Transfer   Books   will   close   at    ,1:00   o'clock 
I'.   M.'on  July    11,   igi8,  and  will   reopi-n  at   10:00 
.')'clock  A.    M.   on  July   -'9.    1918. 

C.   N.   JELLITFE,   Secretary. 


THE  CASE  FOR  THE  BOLSHEVIKI 

{('■iiiliiiucd  from   paijv  i)'i) 


111'  till*  i>|iiiu<iii  tlial  tlic  <ii>rinaii  troitiis  011 
I  he  itiissian  front  witc  tuo  luitriistwortli.v 
til  onU'r  iu. 

AudtluT  hranch  t)t'  oiir  wurU,  in  cdnin'c- 
tioii  with  till'  Hurcaii  of  War  I'lisitncrs, 
wa.s  tlu>  (U'Kaiiii^inK  of  tiic  (icrinaii  and 
Aii.sti'iaii  captives  in  Uussiu.  VVe  held  scv- 
fial  convt'iitioiis  of  dologato.s  from  war 
lirisoiKM'.s'  orKaiiizations  all  ovor  the  coun- 
try, ill  wliicii  tilt'  Holsiicvik  fcrmt'iit  had 
loiiK  lii'cii  woi'kiiiK.  VVitii  our  help  these 
orKani/.atioiis,  many  thousands  strong,  pnb- 
lislieti  tlieir  own  pai)ers  in  tiieir  own  lan- 
KiniKOs,  and  .sent  siieukers  and  orsanizers 
on  the  road.  The  ffreat  mass  of  the  com- 
mon soldier  prisoners  were  tlioroly  recep- 
tive to  Holslievik  tlocli'ines;  the  Prussians, 
however,  of  wiiom  there  were  less  than 
thirty  tiionsand  out  of  the  million  and  a 
half,  were  harder  to  convert.  Hut  we  were 
so  successful  that  the  most  determined  op- 
position which  greeted  the  (Jerman  inva- 
sion after  Hrt'st  was  that  of  war-prisoners 
(ightinf;   under   the   red   lias  of  the   Soviets. 

In  the  new  Ued  Army  of  Uussia  the  war- 
prisoners  form  an  impoi'tant  part.  Arthur 
Itansome,  in  a  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
'I'iitifs.  describes  their  aj'pearance  in  the 
parade  which  was  reviewed  by  (\)unt  von 
IMirbach,  the  (ierman  envoy — "a  company 
.  .  .  nutrchins  by  with  red  banners  print- 
ed with  revolutionary  inscriptions  in  (Jer- 
man. .     ." 

On  the  Swt>disb  ship  which  i'arried  me 
from  Finland  to  Stockholm  were  two  offi- 
cers of  the  (ierman  Army  Intelligence 
Service.  They  were   frankly   worried. 

"Oh.  of  course,  we  shall  have  peace," 
said  one.  "and  the  Baltic  provinces  will 
be  ours.  But  we  are  in  a  serious  dilemma  ; 
how  can  we  resunu^  commercial  relations 
with  this  new  Russian  (Jovernment?  How 
can  we  allow  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials 
to  come  into  Germany,  and  still  keep  out 
Bolshevism?" 

(^f  course  the  only  way  that  the  Soviet 
Government  can  cond)at  the  diplomatic 
bullyins.  the  conuuercial  and  financial  un- 
dermining, and  the  mailed  fii.st  of  Germany 
is  by  armed  force.  This  arn?ed  force  has 
been  building  in  Russia  since  November — 
the  new  Red  Army. 

The  old  Russian  army  was  almost  com- 
pletely destroyed,  first  by  the  deliberate 
disorganization  engineered  by  the  Court  of 
Nicholas  II,  and  second  by  the  bitter 
struggle  between  the  officers,  assisted  by 
the  Russian  propertied  classes,  and  the 
revolutionary  soldiers.  The  November  revo- 


hitioiiaiy  government  allowed  them  formal- 
ly (o  disband  —action  which  the  majority 
of  tin'  soldiers  had  already  taken  in  fact. 

'J'he  new  volunteer  Socialist  army,  whose 
numliers  had  increased  (iiii'liig  the  (iei'inan 
invasion  to  several  liiiiulreds  of  thousands, 
was  recrnit»'il  from  the  ranks  of  the  young 
city  workers,  full  of  lire  and  enthusiasm, 
who  received  their  stern  baptism  of  blood 
(hii'ing  the  Novendier  uprising,  against  the 
Ukrainian  Rada,  Kaledine  and  his  Cos- 
sacks, and  Kcreiisky.  These  now  form  a 
small,  compact,  well-etpiipt  and  well-drilled 
army,  lired  with  revolutitniary  conscious- 
ness. And  the  soldiers  of  the  old  army, 
having  been  absorbt'd  again  into  their  vil- 
lages, and  having  received  each  his  piece 
of  land  in  the  general  division,  are  coming 
back  to  the  ranks,  as  Lenine  says,  "with 
the  knowledge  that  they  have  something 
to  fight  for." 

Meanwhile,  how  is  Russia,  not  yet  unite 
ready,  acting  to  prevent  the  (Jerman  eco- 
nomic coiuiucstV  News  from  Russia  is  frag- 
mentaiy,  but  from  what  I  saw  beginning 
at  the  time  I  left,  I  think  I  can  tell. 
Strikes,  sabotage,  delay,  dii)lomacy  — all  the 
subtle  means  by  which  an  unwilling  people 
hindei's  the  activities  of  hated  coiHivu'roi-s. 
The  (Jei'man  (Jovernment,  which  counted 
so  essentially  upon  the  sui)plies  to  be 
wrenched  out  of  helpless  Russia,  has  been 
exidaining  to  its  people  that  such  things 
ai-e  not  to  be  managed  in  a  day. 

Russia  is  still  theoretically  a  sovereign 
state.  If  we  want  to  see  how  impeded  (^er- 
nuin  conquest  is  working,  let  us  take  the 
Ukraine,  infinitely  less  consciously  revolu- 
tionary, and  under  (ierman  domination  as 
well.  The  measiu'c  of  (lermany's  success  in 
dealing  with  the  ITkraine  is  measured  by  the 
number  of  (Jerman  troops  needed  to  accoin- 
l)lish  her  will  there.  And  according  to  the 
United  States  State  Department,  there  are 
seroity-two  German  and  Austrian  divisions 
— more  than  eif/ht  hundred  thousand  men. 
in  tlie  Ukraine  today.  Every  railroad  must 
be  picketed  ;  every  peasant  cart  must  have 
its  i)atrol.  Such  is  the  Russian  answer  to 
the  German  mailed  fist,  until  her  own  fist 
is  mailed. 

Meanwhile,  the  Russian  propaganda  is 
working  steadily,  and  is  not  to  be  checked 
by  bayonets.  All  the  world  admits  now  that 
Austria  is  at  the  breaking-point  bei'ause  of 
it.  In  Germany  the  movement  which  cul- 
minated in  the  great  strikes  has  again  sub- 
sided, but  the  causes  which  produced  that 
movement  still  remain.  And  will  grow.  .  .  . 


UNCLE  SAM  AND  THE  PACKERS 

(Continued  from  page  54) 


business  shall  have  been  sweated  down  to 
normal  proportions  in  consonance  with 
correct  economics,  it  wovdd  then  be  time 
to  take  up  as  a  direct  question  the  Gov- 
ernnuMit  ownership  and  operation  of  the 
remaining  factors.  This  nught  or  might  not 
prove  necessary." 

Public  impatience  with  the  (Jovern- 
ment for  failing  to  play  a  strong- 
handed,  strong-arm  game  has  at  times 
been  near  the  breaking  point.  "Why 
don't  prices  go  down?"  asks  the  average 
citizen,  blaming  the  Food  Administration, 
and  forgetting  that  the  Food  Administra- 
tion was  formed  primarily  to  see  that  the 
Allies  got  food,  not  to  regulate  donu>stic 
prices,  desirable  as  that  might  be.  "Why 
don't  they  put  the  packers  in  jail?"  asks 
another  more  radically  and  less  practically 
inclined,  forgetting  that  men  in  .jail  cannot 
carry  on  their  business.  "Why  do(>sn't  the 
(Jovernment    take    the    whole    thing    over?" 


query  others — to  whom  Mr.  Kent  makes 
answer  as  above  quoted.  "Why  don't  they 
leave  us  alone?"  cry  the  packers,  and  turn 
to  the  advertising  columns  of  the  daily 
l)ress  to  present  their  side  of  the  contr*i- 
versy. 

There  is,  probably,  no  simple  cure-all 
for  the  difficulty.  The  Government  is  mov- 
ing slowly.  As  we  noted  in  this  correspond- 
ence a  few  weeks  ago.  the  (lovernment  has 
a  force  of  chartered  accountants  at  work  iu 
Chicago,  clearing  up  the  invtdved  bookkeep- 
ing of  this  enornu>usly  Involved  industrial 
outgrowth.  In  Washington  a  statY  of  com- 
petent investigators  is  framing  the  Trade 
Conunission's  report,  which  it  it<  generally 
snppo.sed  and  h(ipcd  will  assemble  the  prin- 
(•ipal  facts  in  the  case  in  smh  a  way  and 
in  such  a  spirit  that  it  will  be  j>ossible  for 
all  parties  concerned  to  get  together  .,nd 
work   out   a   program    for   the   ftitnre. 

W  tin  AM  I.KAvrrr  SixunuRi* 
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REMARKABLE     REMARKS 

WiX)nRO\v  Wil.sox — This  is  no  time  for 
aniatPiirs. 

Ed.  Howe — Inste.ad  "f  imiiroving  I  think 
I  shall  do  woise. 

Aeciibi.suop  of  Canterht-kv — Devils 
<:\\\  be  cast  out. 

Kebexsky  — Ru.s.sia  is  gathering  her.seif 
for  a  fresh   spring. 

Harold  Bkighouse — Good  names  are 
fheapcr  than  good  addresses. 

P.vsTOR  Leii.Manx — fierinHnv  is  the  cen- 
ter of  (iod's  plans  for  the  world. 

Emperor  Wiilla.m — I  had  been  able  to 
<io  my  work  as  a  prince  of  peace. 

Harry  Emersox  Fosdick — Xever'again 
will  I  call  any  man  commonplace. 

Coloxel  Repixgtox— When  I  was  a  boy 
my  ambition  was  to  be  a  juggler. 

The  Di'ke  of  Mecklexrubg — I  hope  we 
shall  secure  a  great  Africjin  colonial  empire. 

Kiei.d-Mar.siiae  Hixr)Exi?CR(. — I  have 
the  right  to  do  what  I  have  the  jjower  to  do. 

The  Pope — We  have  left  nothing  un- 
ilone.  nothing  untried  as  far  as  we  possibly 
can. 

Vice-Ad.miral  Sims — The  world  is  wit- 
nessing to<lay  the  most  impressive  mani- 
festation of  sea  iiower  that  history  lias  ever 
r»'corded. 

Crowx  Prixce  Wif.HELM— It  is  only  by 
rclj'ing  upon  our  good  'ierman  sword  that 
we  cm  hojie  to  coiupier  that  place  in  the 
sun  which   rightly  belongs  to  us. 

<'or.\T       von        P>AT  Mf-ARTEN  —  Whoever 

'•annot  prevail  upon  iiiiiisflf  to  approve 
from  the  hK»ttom  of  his  heart  the  sinking 
•of  the  "Lusitania,"  him  we  judge  to  be  no 
true   CJerman. 

I>R.    Er..MER    E.    liKOWN — A    yoimg    coljeg' 

man  can  make  his  life  count  more  for  his 
country  by  sticking  to  his  present  \;\<\<. 
than  by  rushing  off  to  the  recruiting  offi<  <• 
that  will  bring  him  sfKinest  to  the  firins; 
line. 

Pkkmiep.  HtrjUEH.  of  Aistrai.ia — When 
all  the  nations  wish  to  live  freely  and  in 
liHrmony  and  one  nation  stands  out  and 
says  it  won't  do  it,  all  the  others  must  get 
out  their  grintlstones.  shariien  their  swords 
.'iud   sleep  with  one  eye  open. 

Pkk.v(IKK  I<f/>vr)  GKOKiiE-  There  are  peo 
pie  who  are  too  a[(t  at  one  moment  to  gi-t 
unduly  eiaferl  at  victories  which  are  but 
incident.-)  in  the  grejit  march  of  events,  ainl 
the  name  people  get  nil  wholesomely  d<- 
pn-xMerl  by  defeatx  which  are  nothing  inoi'- 
fhitn   in'ident.<<. 

Kl^f,  Al.riEKT  The  r<lafionslii|»  between 
.,iir  (ieo()lei<  ceni'Tited  in  this  time  f>f  sulTer 
ing  will  strengthen  confidence.  Mympiitlj\ 
nnd  gfKifl-will.  and  increase  the  devotion 
of  every  citizen  of  the  Allied  countries  to 
the  uncre/j  cauMe  of  liberty  and  justice, 

F'WrfKHHOK     Hl'AlfX,     f>K     STKAHHrUrKft-   If 

w«"    we    wfio    liroiigfit    info    the    world    flie 
Idea  th»t  the  crimmori  i<fnfe  life  lA  mankiii'l 
Nhould    de[>end    upon    a    trinity      the    riglii 
of   »l|.    freeflom    for   every    individual    mem 
\i^r    '»f    the    cornmunify.    and    pence    n%    an 

rir<|ere<|    «t(ife   rif  ei vili/nlioii 
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NATIONAL  EFFICIENCY 
SOCIETY 

The  August  issue  of  the  new  Xnfional 
Efficiency  QiKirtcrhi  (the  second  number 
to  appear)  will  be  devoted  to  the  general 
subject  of  "Labor — as  Affected  by  War," 
under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  William  R. 
Hayward.  secretary  of  the  National  Effi- 
ciency Society.  Many  articles  of  importance 
and  value  on  various  phases  of  labor  are 
iiichided  in  the  table  of  contents.  Among 
the  expected   contributors  are :   Mr.   Henry 

A.  Wise-Wood.  Mr.  C.  E.  Knoeppel.  Mr. 
Charles  B.  Barnes,  director.  Bureau  of  Em- 
jiloyment.  New  York  State  Department  of 
Labor ;  Mr.  R.  A.  Sigsbee,  employment 
manager.  The  Emerson  Company ;  Mi-. 
W.  H.  Leffiiigwell.  author  of  "Scientific 
Office  Management" ;  Mr.  Fletcher  Dur- 
rell,  of  the  I..awreiiceville  School :  Mr.  F. 
AY.  Witte.  of  the  United  States  Aluminum 
Company  :  Mr.  C.  L.  Close,  manager.  Bu- 
reau of  Safety.  Sanitation  and  Welfare,  of 
the  T'nited  States  Steel  Corporation ;  Mr. 
J.  B.  Deusmore.  director  general.  United 
States  Employment  Service  ;  Major  Frank 

B.  (tilbreth.  and  Mr.  H.  F.  J.  Porter. 
Forthcoming    uiimbers    of    the    Quarterh/ 

will  discuss  Mauageineiit — Production — 
Transportation — Sales  and  Selling — Ameri- 
canization— Governmental  Efficiency — For- 
eign Trade  and  other  subjects  that  are 
timely  but  of  more  than  iiassiiig  interest. 

A  v(>ry  decidedly  (luickened  interest  in  the 
work  and  benefits  of  the  new  society — 
which,  as  announced  in  The  Indepeudent  of 
.Tune  in.  was  recently  formed  by  the  amal- 
gamation of  the  Efficiency  Society  with  the 
National  Iiistituti"  of  lOfticieiicy — is  evi- 
deiiceil  by  the  iiiiiiiber  of  new  members 
coming  in.  the  jiroinpt  acceittances  by 
members  of  both  the  old  associations,  the 
growing  list  of  life  m(>nibers.  the  good  num- 
ber of  nominations  coming  in.  by  the  much 
increased  use  of  the  consulting  service,  and 
l).\-  the  letters  of  iutei'csted  members 
pleased  with  the  combiiiat  ion  of  the  two 
.•issociated  grou)>s.  ami  witli  the  outlook 
for  an  improv;-.!  and  broa(leiie<l  service 
under  the  present   arr.iiigemeiit . 

'I'he  society  desires  and  invites  the  active 
inliM-est  and  support  of  all  its  members,  in 
hiaking  known  to  those  likely  t<)  join,  the 
beiielits  of  niembersliip,  in  writing  articles 
for  the  QiKirlcrlii  and  in  making  siiggi's- 
tioiis   for   increased   service   to  nienibers. 

All  members  receive  for  the  year  the 
Xiiliotiiil  KfficU'ncii  Qiinrtcrly,  and  The  Iii- 
(lependeiif.  which  carries  many  articles  on 
various  phases  of  efficiency.  They  are  eii- 
f  if  led  to  the  fre-'  service  of  The  Independ- 
ent's Plan  and  Purchase  DepiirtnienI ,  for 
information  about  office  ei|uipment,  and 
profjIeniH  id'  (M'giinizat  iiMi  and  mainigement. 
and  to  the  free  use  of  its  Ilousehcdd  Divi- 
sion for  inforinat  loll  on  any  of  the  ipies- 
fifuis  which  |»iiz/.lc  file  hoiiie-biiililer.  the 
gardener,  the  coiiiiniiiiif y  worker,  the  liome- 
malier. 
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PACKARD  TWIN  SIX 

oAnnouncement  of  Policy 


HE  Third  Series  Twin  Six  will  be 
continued  in  response  to  public  de- 
mand*  It  is  essentially  unchanged* 
Our  patrons  shaped  this  decision  by 
their  approval  of  the  latest  Packard. 


Packard  cars  of  today  are 
identified  at  once  by  the 
new  fuselage  line.  Some  of 
the  best  critics  say  this  de* 
sign  has  set  the  standard  for 
body  styles. 

The  smoothness  and  plus- 
power  of  the  Twin  Six 
engine  are  even  more  wide- 
ly known.  We  believe  the 
road  ability  of  this  engine  is 
matched  by  what  we  now 
offer  in  lines,  finish  and 
appointments. 

It  is  true  that  war  has 


cut  down  the  number  of 
good  cars  that  can  be  built. 
And  yet  in  war-time  a  good 
car  is  known  to  be  almost 
indispensable  to  the  effi- 
cient man  of  affairs. 

Every  condition  of  the 
times  sets  a  premium  on 
cars  of  character  and  lasting 
worth. 

Twenty  thousand  Twin  Six 
owners  know  the  Packard 
as  a  mode  of  travel — assur- 
ance of  swift  and  safe  trans- 
portation over  any  road. 


oAsk  the  man  'who  owns  one 


PACKARD  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN,  V.  S.  A. 


w-s^ 


WITH    WHICH    IS   INCORP  ORAT  E  D 

HARPER'S  WEEKLY 


>,y  t  ommittfr  (m  I'uKlir  tnfftfmnlUm,  from  W* mttrn  Sf^witpnpf.T  VnUm 


iiiitu:  (>]■  'mi;    ji(;utim;s'j  " 
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1,I('|J 


1/   III!    lift  it  Mnji,r   'I  ht  I, til, 1 1    It'i'itii  ill ,  Jr..  rctenlly  nwardiii  tin    droix   do   (luerrc.   fur   lOHMpiruou.s    hriirrri/.    Thin    plKiliiiiraph    irus 
Inliri   III  II  firrrioitu  III'  iinl  II  hi  n  l,ii  ii  li  iiinil    ( 'h  rinliiiii  ffnhiiiH  iiiiilir)  iiiiil  Nerf/eont  JurntiH  Mur/ihi/  (riiilil)  ricrinil  llir   Croi.r  ilr  (liicrrc 
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THE  AEROPLANE  DELAY 


IF  Ameiua  had  eiiouj^h  aeroplanes  to  boniV)  hourly  evc'i-y 
railroad  and  every  hijjhway  leading-  from  the  Rhine- 
land  to  the  German  front  we  miK'ht  sit  complaiently 
down  and  count  the  remaininff  days  of  the  war.  For  with 
all  her  arteries  of  communii-ation  systematically  destroyed 
(.Jermany  could  no  lonj^-er  brinj?  food,  ammunition  and  re- 
inforcements to  her  soldiers  in  the  trenches.  The  life  blood 
would  cease  to  flow  to  the  front  line.  This  logical  stratetcy 
was  perceived  over  a  year  a^o  when  an  enthusiastic  Co.i- 
Kress  quickly  appropiiated  $G10,00l),()00  to  make  America 
supreme  in  the  air.  Fourteen  months  have  since  passe  1. 
What  has  America  received  for  her  money? 

Rout,''hly  estimated  .\nierica  has  purchased  and  equipt  27 
flyinjr  fields  where  some  8000  pilots  have  already  learned 
to  fly.  This  is  a  very  creditable  showing;  indeed.  Thesa  8000 
pilots  have  been  provided  with  10,000  or  more  trainin>>' 
machines.  This,  however,  is  a  private  rather  than  a  na- 
tional achievement,  for  the  Curtiss  Company,  which  built 
these  aeroplanes,  was  already  prepared  to  furnish  them, 
thanks  to  the  foreign  orders  which  had  kept  this  American 
company  alive. 

The  much  heralded  Liberty  motor  has  been  designed,  con- 
structed, demonstrated  and  improved.  The  date  of  its  per- 
fection and  standardization  is  twelve  months  nearer  than 
at  the  date  of  the  huge  appropriation  made  by  Congress. 
This  is  worth  a  great  deal  of  money  to  the  nation,  for 
ultimately  such  a  motor  will  greatly  simplify  our  aeroplane 
production  program. 

It  is  a  pity,  however,  that  our  authorities  did  not  adopt 
the  urgent  recommendations  of  our  allies  and  set  about 
producing  the  Hispano-Suize  motor  of  France  and  the 
Rolls-Royce  motor  of  England  while  waiting  for  the  Lib- 
erty motor  to  develop.  Such  a  parallel  building  program 
would  have  g-iven  us  all  the  aeroplanes  we  desired  by  now 
and  would  have  retarded  the  production  of  the  Liberty 
motor  not  one  jot. 

Somewhere  near  one-third  of  the  congressional  aeroplane 
appropriation  was  pledged  for  aeroplanes  and  training  fields 
in  Europe.  This  was  a  reasonable  and  wise  expenditure  of 
the  money,  but  it  failed  to  deliver  us  aeroplanes  because 
of  the  necessities  of  France,  England  and  Italy  to  first 
provide  for  themselves  their  own  machines.  This  country 
was  to  have  sent  them  certain  necessary  raw  materials. 
Many  minds  and  many  bureaus  were  involved  and  thru  the 
gaps  between  these  many  bodies  our  aeroplane  deliveries 
slipt. 

Now  the  money  is  gone.  Many  wasted  months  have  passed. 
Under  the  pressure  of  the  public  demand  our  officials  are 
now  emerging  from  their  caves  of  secrecy  and  admitting 


that  the  20,000  aeroplanes  promised  by  spring  diminished 
to  one  actually  delivered. 

We  know  also  that  thousands  of  our  pilots  are  warming 
the  benches  of  their  aerodromes  here  and  in  France  because 
they  have  no  aeroplanes  to  fly.  We  know  that  the  pitiful 
handful  of  aeroplanes  now  furnished  our  gallant  band  of 
flyers  in  France  are  "seconds"  that  can  be  spared  us  by 
our  allies.  We  know  that  our  aviators  who  have  offered  us 
their  lives  are  risking  them  upon  machines  that  French  and 
British  airmen  do  not  care  to  use. 

The  truth  concerning  our  situation  is  known  now  to  Ger- 
many. What  could  delight  her  more  than  to  be  assured  that 
our  stagnation  of  the  past  year  will  continue? 

Truly  it  would  be  vastly  better  if  we  knew  just  what 
was  going  on  within  our  own  aeroplane  circles  regardless 
of  that  ancient  fetish  concerning  giving  information  to  the 
enemy  which  too  often  serves  merely  to  conceal  the  omis- 
sions of  our  own  ofhcials.  We  are  now  told  when  ships  are 
launched  from  our  shipyards.  We  are  told  the  number  of 
soldiers  we  have  in  France  and  in  our  home  camps.  We 
were  told  we  would  have  20,000  aeroplanes  in  France  by 
spring,  which  statement  was  not  believed  by  Germany  but 
was  hailed  raptui'ously  by  our  allies — and  grievously  were 
they  disappointed  when  the  truth  became  known  to  them. 

Germany  has  her  expert  aeroplane  constructors  in  charge 
of  her  aeroplane  production.  Fokker,  whose  products  have 
led  the  world,  is  on  General  von  Hoeppner's  staff.  In  Eng- 
land the  production  of  aeroplanes  is  in  charge  of  aeroplane 
experts  and  pilots,  not  automobile  manufacturers  and  poli- 
ticians. In  France  veteran  aviators  are  taken  from  the 
front  and  placed  in  charge  of  avion  factories.  The  men  who 
fly  the  machines  know  more  about  their  own  science  than 
do  the  politicians. 

Let  us  then  call  together  our  aeroplane  brains  in  America 
and  even  at  this  late  day  begin  aright.  Except  for  the  Lib- 
erty motor  we  have  sought  to  copy  foreign  designs  instead 
of  originating  our  own.  The  fault  in  this  policy  is  that  we 
shall  never  lead  so  long  as  we  toddle  along  three  or  four 
months  behind  our  competitors — so  long  as  we  imitate  in- 
stead of  originate. 

Our  aeroplane  talent  must  be  collected,  selected,  encour- 
aged and  utilized.  The  best  constructors  in  America  should 
be  sent  to  the  front,  where  the  latest  information  may  be 
quickly  and  continuously  gathered,  studied,  and  cabled  home 
to  their  confreres  in  the  factory. 

America  can  build  aeroplanes.  She  built  the  first  one.  She 
can  lead  the  world  as  soon  as  she  is  given  a  chance. 

Have  we  the  right  men  in  charge  of  this  program  at  last? 
Fervently  we  trust  so.  But  how  long  must  we  wait  to  know? 


THE    NATIONAL    RAILWAYS 


WE  are  promised  a  new  railroad  ticket.  On  August  1, 
or  soon  after,  it  is  said,  we  shall  be  able  to  get  mile- 
age books  good  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 
They  will  contain  modern  improvements.  Coupons  will 
provide  sleeping,  car  berths,  parlor  car  seats,  dining  car 
meals,  and  baggage  transfers.  Whether  they  will  fee  the 
porter  in  satisfaction  of  his  whiskbroom  enterprise  we 
have  not  seen  stated. 

This  will  be  immensely  convenient,  beyond  a  doubt.  But 
its  significance  is  not  measured  by  convenience.  The  aver- 
age common-sensible  .American  will  soon  be  asking  himself 
why  a  people  for  two  generations  and  more  daily  using 
the  postage  stamp,  good  on  any  postal  route  and  to  any 
part  of  the  United  States,  has  had  to  wait  until  the  storm 
and  stress  of  war  made  it  necessary  for  a  thing  so  obvi- 
ous and  on  all  accounts  desirable  as  a  unified  management 
of  our  railway  service.  In  the  transition  from  private  owner- 


ship and  divided  control  to  operation  under  one  directing 
head  there  have  been,  of  course,  many  annoyances  and 
some  serious  evils,  and  these  will  not  all  disappear  at  once. 
But  as  the  months  go  by  the  public  will  discover  that  they 
are  nothing  by  comparison  with  the  waste  and  discomfort 
of  the  older  system. 

Among  the  excellent  reforms  already  accomplished  we 
have  noted  these:  Freight  and  passengers  are  moved  from 
point  to  point  over  the  line  that  at  the  moment  is  least 
congested  or  otherwise  most  available;  passenger  trains 
depart  from  and  come  into  stations  where  it  is  niost  con- 
venient for  the  public  to  get  them  or  leave  them;  the  dog- 
in-the-manger  policy  of  "keeping  out"  a  competing  road 
regardlesss  of  public  convenience  is,  for  the  time  being,  ac 
any  rate,  in  abeyance.  The  immense  conveniei\ce  of  one 
central  ticket  office  in  place  of  a  dozen  widely  scatteivil 
has   been    jirovided.   Purely   extravagant   luxuries   in    Pull 
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niiin  service  have  been  curtailed,  and  the  hauling  of  h^f 
empty  cars,  in  particular  of  great  numbers  of  private  and 
special  cars,  has  very  nearly  been  discontinued.  At  present 
the  regular  trains  are  overcrowded,  and  altogether  too 
many  passengers,  unable  to  pay  the  high  prices  for  Pull- 
man comforts,  are  compelled  to  stand  in  the  aisles,  often 
for  long  distances.  This  evil,  of  course,  will  be  remedied 
to  such  extent  as  it  can  be  in  wartime,  when  tracks  and 
locomotives  must  first  of  all  be  used  for  the  transportation 
of  troops,  munitions  and  imperatively  necessary  freight. 
On  long-distance  trains  coffee  and  tea  from  the  dining  cars 
are  served  at  suitable  intervals  to  common  mortals  in  the 
coaches,  an  obvious  bit  of  humanity  which  the  Pullman 
people  formerly  would  not  undertake. 

The  list  of  reforms  might  be  made  longer  and  it  un- 
doubtedly will  be.  And  among  the  items  will  be  many  yet 
more  important  than  some  of  those  that  have  been  namod. 
Hitherto  there  has  been  no  rational  apportionment  of  cap- 
ital available  for  making  repairs,  extensions  and  improve- 
ments. Extensions  in  particular  have  been  made  with  no 
proper  regard  to  commercial  necessity  or  public  convenience. 
Roads  on  which  traffic  has  been  heavy  have  been  neglected, 
track  and  bridges  have  deteriorated,  rolling  stock  has  run 
down,  often  with  consequences  of  serious  accidents  destruc- 
tive of  property  and  life.  Gilt-edged  roads  have  expended 
extravagantly  and  often  uselessly.  Under  central  control 
improvement  funds  will  be  laid  out  with  at  least  some  ap- 
proximation to  reasonable  requirement  and  the  public  wel- 
fare. 

It  is  not  common  sense  to  believe  that  these  changes  for 
the  better  will  make  no  impression  upon  the  practical  mind 
of  the  American  public.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  some  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  voters,  particularly  among  the  busi- 
ness classes,  who  predict  that  the  railroads  will  go  back  to 
private  control  after  the  war.  It  is  possible  that  for  a  time 
they  will,  because  beyond  a  doubt,  when  the  tension  of  war 
relaxes  there  will  be  a  wave  of  reaction  toward  old  habits. 
But  it  will  spend  itself  and  a  counter  reaction  will  set  in. 
The  economies  and  conveniences  that  we  are  now  getting 
used  to  will  be  remembered  and  common  sense  will  assert 
itself.  Whether  immediately  after  the  war  and  in  continua- 
tion of  present  arrangements,  or  after  an  interval  of  dis- 
organization, and  possibly  waste,  we  shall  accept  and 
develop  the  national  ownership  and  the  government  opera- 
tion of  the  American  railways  as  our  permanent  policy. 


INTERVENTION  IN  RUSSIA 

SHALL  the  Allies  intervene  in  Siberia?  France  and 
Italy  demand  it.  England  favors  it.  Japan  is  doubtful. 
The  United  States  opposes.  What  are  the  arguments 
pro  and  con? 

Those  who  favor  the  proposition  say:  Let  an  Allied  army 
of  two  or  three  corp.s,  of  which  one  should  be  Japanese, 
seize  the  Siberian  railroad  and  proceed  to  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains. Instantly  the  moderates  will  rally  to  this  army.  The 
Bolsheviks,  who.se  demi.se  is  already  overdue,  will  vanish 
into  thin  air  and  all  Russia  will  join  with  these  Allied 
troops  and  renew  the  war  against  Germany. 

If  this  plan  is  not  carried  out  now  Ru.ssia  will  fall  under 
complete  power  of  Gf-rmany,  who  is  now  buying  up  all 
the  Russian  guns  and  arming  the  German  prisoners  in 
Russia  with  them,  and  who  is  also  employing  ignorant  Rus- 
nian  .Holdiers  to  go  to  fight  in  Germany  for  200  rubles  a 
month,  paying  them   in   Russian  counterfeit  bills. 

The  argum*;r.t  against  intervention  runs  as  follows:  The 
instant  that  the  Allied  armies  penetrate  Siberia  all  the 
Jiolfh'iviks  will  fall  into  the  arms  of  Germany,  and  both 
the  Bolsheviks  and  Germany  would  spare  neither  effort  nor 
money  to  invoke  the  spirit  of  Russian  nationality,  so  that 
it  would  appear  that  the  Allies  wcrf  forcing  war-weary 
ICuKsia   back    into   the   shambles  just   to  .satisfy   their  capi- 


talistic ambition.  Whether  this  argument  would  have  weight 
with  the  majority  of  the  Russian  people  no  one  can  surely 
say,  tho  it  is  certain  that  Russia  wants  internal  peace  more 
than  anything  else. 

Japan,  upon  whom  the  brunt  of  such  an  offensive  must 
necessarily  fall,  will  naturally  not  act  without  the  full  con- 
currence of  her  Allies.  They  must  be  unanimous  in  such  a 
great  undertaking  as  this,  for,  while  it  might  be  easy 
enough  to  get  to  Lake  Baikal  with  a  small  army,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  proceed  as  far  as  the  Ural  Mountains 
Eigainst  a  hostile  Russia  without  vast  military  preparation 
and  a  very  large  army. 

Nevertheless,  the  time  is  approaching  when  a  decision 
must  be  made.  If  we  do  nothing  Russia  will  surely  fall 
completely  into  the  hands  of  Germany.  If  we  intervene  the 
same  result  may  ensue.  Still,  many  patriotic  and  well  in- 
formed Russians  assure  us  that  Russia  is  only  waiting  for 
us  to  appear,  to  rise  and  throw  off  the  German-Bolshevik 
yoke.  We  had  better  take  the  chance.  Statesmanship  can 
surely  find  a  way  to  assure  Russia  that  we  are  her  saviors 
and  not  her  exploiters.  An  eminent  Allied  Commission  pro- 
tected with  adequate  military  force  and  with  plenty  of 
money  at  their  disposal  for  legitimate  propaganda  could 
surely  accomplish  this.  We  must  put  the  pressure  again 
on  the  eastern  front.  This  will  save  Russia.  This  will  hasten 
the  day  of  victory. 


DR.  GLADDEN 

IN  the  death  of  Washington  Gladden,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  on  July  2,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of 
his  age,  the  country  and  the  Christian  Church  lose 
one  of  the  greatest  leaders  and  bravest  soldiers  of  con- 
science. 

Richly  endowed  as  speaker  and  writer,  Dr.  Gladden  for 
the  past  two  generations  has  wielded  an  influence  second 
to  few  in  the  land  by  his  service  as  teacher  to  all  the 
churches  as  to  their  civic  duties  and  their  fellowship  of 
union. 

In  his  death  the  last  link  that  binds  the  old  Independent 
to  the  new  is  severed.  Dr.  Gladden  served  as  religious 
editor  of  The  Independent  from  1871  to  1875,  immediately 
succeeding  Beecher  and  Tilton  and  only  ten  years  after  the 
departure  of  Drs.  Bacon,  Thompson  and  Storrs,  the  first 
t;-iumvirate  of  editors.  Like  Dr.  Ward,  he  was  probably 
the  only  editor  who  knew  every  member  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  The  Independent  from  1848  to  1918,  and,  like 
Dr.  Ward,  there  was  not  one  who  did  not  love  and  revere 
him.  Ever  since  he  left  us  The  Independent  has  published 
frequently  articles  from  his  strong,  brilliant  and  versatile 
pen,  and  we  are  pleased  that  elsewhere  in  this  issue  appears 
the  last  composition  that  he  wrote. 


P^OR  FRANCE 

THE  objectives  of  the  war,  always  clear  enough  to 
m(  n  of  unimpaired  moral  vision,  have  become  more 
sharply  defined  as  the  months  have  passed.  The  safety 
of  the  free  peoples  of  the  world,  the  preservation  of  their 
civilization  and  the  establishment  of  law  as  the  basis  of 
international  relations  are  the  supreme  ends.  Each  nation 
arrayed  against  the  common  enemy  is  ready  to  make  any 
necessary  sacrifice,  and  no  nation  desires  or  expects  to 
obtain  material  reward  therefor.  Every  light-thinking 
American,  however,  intends  that  the  small  nations  which 
have  been  all  but  destroyed  shall  be  r(  stored  and  indemni- 
fied so  far  as  such  redress  is  possible,  and  that  France  shall 
get  back  her  own.  By  common  consent,  the  civilization,  the 
heroism,  the  devotion  and  the  courage  of  France  have  shone 
resplcndf  nt  thruout  these  years  of  appalling  devastation  ami 
of  sorrow.  America  has  never  forgotten  the  chivalrous  aid 
that  France  extended  in  our  struggle  for  independence  and 
F'>;inc<!   will    never    forget   what    America   has   done    for   her 
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AS  RUSSIA  SEES  HERSELF 

Jiolshrrik  '  "\othinti  can  more  me.  I  st'iiid  us  a   inill .'" 
Entente:  "Yes,  for  the  moment.  Imt  when  a  feir  more  iiicccs  hare 
fallen   irliat  irill  lie  left  for  uoii   to  staml  on:'" 

in  the  hour  of  peril.  French  f>-ratitude  and  admiration  are 
as  deep  as  they  are  spontaneous  and  unrestrained,  and 
America  will  see  to  it  that  France  is  again  whole  and  sound. 

On  July  14th  we  honored  France  and  rejoiced  in  her 
liberty,  as  France  on  July  4th  paid  tribute  to  our  ideals 
and  achievements  by  celebrating  with  us  the  anniversary  of 
our  independence.  The  fall  of  the  Bastille,  which  the  14th 
of  July  commemorates,  was  an  incident  of  revolution  rather 
than  a  proclamation  to  mankind,  yet  like  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  it  was  a  point  of  departure  in  the 
history  of  human  liberty.  It  is  fitting  that  both  of  these 
July  days  should  fr.om  this  time  forth  be  internationally  ob- 
served and  abide  forever  in  remembrance.  Both  are  anniver- 
saries of  the  downfall  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  and  of 
the  enfranchisement  of  peoples.  The  American  Revolution 
and  the  French  Revolution  wei'e  differe.it  in  circumstance 
and  incident,  but  both  were  the  observable  beginnings  of 
one  embracing  social  evolution,  not  yet  complete,  and  des- 
tined to  extend  its  blessings  to  the  human  race. 

The  civilization  of  France  and  the  civilization  of  America 
have  ripened  thru  a  century  of  freedom;  different  in  form 
and  in  external  aspect  but  alike  in  essential,  elementary 
principles.  In  each  the  political  equality  of  citizens  is  fun- 
damental. In  each  the  right  of  the  people  to  create  their 
own  political  system,  to  modify  it  with  changing  need  and 
to  administer  it  in  the  light  of  experience,  is  proclaimed. 
In  each  the  liberty  of  the  individual  to  think  and  to  speak 
and  to  act  within  the  limits  set  by  reasonable  law,  pro- 
tective of  equal  rights,  is  defended.  In  each  the  necessity 
of  universal  education  and  of  opportunity  for  all  men  co 
improve  their  condition  is  recognized.  In  each  democracy 
of  social  intercourse  is  a  habit  and  a  manner,  and  in  each 
there  is  an  unalterable  conviction  that  in  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  men  there  are  practical  and  spiritual  possibilities 
which  must  have  scope  for  realization. 

Not  inconsistent  with  these  identities  there  have  been  in- 
teresting differences,  some  of  which  are  likely  to  disappear. 
One  of  them  has  been  the  French  love  of  manners,  contrast- 
ing with  a  certain  American   indifference  to  foinial  polite- 


ness. American  manners  have  been  in  general  hearty  and 
sincere  rather  than  correct  in  form.  At  times  and  here  and 
there  Americans  have  (juestioned  whether  the  refinements 
of  Gallic  social  intercourse  were  expressive  always  of  gen- 
uinely kindly  feeling.  Thru  tlie  cooperation  of  many  influ- 
ences a  truer  appreciatioti  of  the  French  way  has  been 
growing,  and,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  experiences  of  our  sol- 
diers in  P^'rench  environments  will  hasten  the  change.  The 
Frenchman  understands,  what  we  have  not  always  quite 
comprehended,  that  outward  graciousness  of  manner  and 
a  punctilious  attention  to  the  little  reciuirements  of  the 
code  of  politeness  are  the  most  important  of  all  energy 
and  nerve  conserving  inventions.  They  smooth  out  the  rough 
places  of  daily  life,  and,  so  far  from  being  unrelated  to 
sincerity  of  feeling,  they  strengthen  and  cultivate  the  senti- 
ment of  good  comradeship. 

The  French  have  understood,  also,  better  than  we  the 
value  of  equality  of  obligation.  As  insistent  as  ourselves 
upon  equality  of  rights,  they  have  demanded  of  every  man 
that  he  serve  the  Republic  which  lavishes  benefits  upon  him. 
The  service  required  has  been  personal;  paying  taxes  has 
not  discharged  it.  A  practically  universal  military  training 
and  obligation  have  created  a  democracy  of  feeling,  a  gen- 
uine fraternity  which  we  have  not  hitherto  in  comparable 
degree  attained.  The  war  has  destroyed,  forever  we  hope, 
our  false  notions  on  this  subject,  and,  like  the  people  of 
France  we  shall  henceforth  put  equality  of  obligation  in 
its  rightful  place  by  the  side  of  equality  of  rights. 

To  a  nation  so  sensitive  to  the  finer  things  of  life  and,  as 
events  have  proven,  so  heroic  in  defense  of  them,  the  ruth- 
less seizure  of  the  beautiful  provinces  of  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine by  a  brutal  victor  was  a  well-nigh  unendurable  out- 
rage. The  Franco-Prussian  war  of  1870,  as  we  now  know 
from  Bismarck's  confessions,  was  a  deliberate  act  of  pure 
devilishness.  Like  the  war  begun  in  1914  it  was  a  carefully 
planned  assassination  and  robbery.  To  France  it  was  in- 
finitely more  than  humiliation  and  loss  of  territory.  It  was 
a  seizure  and  carrying  off  of  her  own  flesh  and  blood,  of 
people  French  in  feeling  and  in  habit,  French  in  civiliza- 
tion, to  be  exploited  and  bullied  by  the  fi-eebooter.  Nothing 
in  history  is  more  admirable  than  the  quiet  fortitude  with 
which  the  people  of  France  for  a  generation  have  borne 
themselves,  repairing  their  losses,  conducting  themselves 
graciously  and  preparing  as  best  they  could  to  meet  the 
next  invasion  which  they  knew  would  sui-ely  be  attempted. 

There  must  be  no  peace  with  Germany  which  does  not 
completely  redress  this  injury.  Alsace  and  Lorraine  in  their 
entirety  must  be  restored  to  their  own  land,  their  own 
kindred,  their  own  civilization.  Such  restoration  will  be  but 
one  item  in  the  accounting  which  Germany  must  make  to 
the  world,  but  this  item  will  be  insisted  on  with  an  emphasis 
that  the  most  obtuse  German  intellect  will  not  fail  to  un- 
derstand. 

One  other  item,  too,  will  be  singled  out  for  particular 
attention.  For  the  deliberate,  wanton  and  savage  destruc- 
tion of  the  Cathedral  of  Reims,  Germany  must  be  pun- 
ished with  a  penalty  that  she  will  not  forget  for  a  thousand 
years.  Civilization  owes  this  to  itself. 


The  Archbishop  o(  Yorl^  Rot  into  troulilo  wlu>n  ho  letunictl 
hoin(\  IIo  was  accusod  by  Lord  Boiiliijsh  in  The  Times  t\>r  haviiis 
on  (iood  Friday  iiroached  that  we  should  t'orsivf  our  ouoniies. 
even  tlif  (Jcrmans.  FoiTunatoly  his  Graco  was  able  to  disprove 
tho  charKo.  Ho  explains  tliat  tho  text  "Father  torsive  them"  was 
not  of  his  ohoosinji  but  imposed  by  the  oct-asion  and  that  he  did 
the  best  he  could  with  "this  most  difficult  sul\iect."  He  said  tliat 
it  did  not  apply  to  the  refers  of  Gerntany,  wlio  Ivuew  very  welf 
wfiat  tliey  wer(>  doinj;  and  could  ont\  tie  forfjiveu  wlien  tliey  re 
penttMf  aiuf  inaife  reparatitin. 


Itonibardnient  ot"  hosj>itals  is  nottiiuK  new  for  tfie  Germans. 
Wlien  tln>y  did  it  in  1870.  Faure  protested  to  I5isn\arek  about  it 
liut  Risinarclv  replied  :  "1  do  not  Ixuow  wluit  you  tiuil  hard  iu  that. 
You  do  far  wi>rse.   You  slioot   at  »>ur  men   who  are  in  sound  ami 

xJKorous   ticaflfi." 
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An  International    f!"''  *^«  ^''^\  V'"^  ^" 
TT   1- J  history,  on  July  4,  a 

national  holiday  was 
celebrated  with  equal  enthusiasm  in 
many  countries  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  It  is  Irue  that  a  year  ago,  in 
recognition  of  our  entrance  into  .  the 
Great  War,  the  British  and  French  au- 
thorities united  to  extend  many  offi- 
cial courtesies  to  this  country.  But  on 
this  Independence  Day,  with  an  Amer- 
ican army  already  holding  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  western  front,  the 
Entente  Allies  did  not  so  much  pay 
tribute  to  our  holiday  as  adopt  it  for 
their  own. 

Fireworks,  to  be  sure,  were  not 
much  in  evidence,  as  the  people  of 
France,  Great  Britain  and  Italy  have 
been  somewhat  surfeited  vdth  pyro- 
technics for  the  past  four  years,  but 
nothing  else  that  makes  up  the  Ameri- 
can holiday  was  lacking.  There  were 
the  usual  praises  of  the  "Revolution- 
ary Fathers"  and  denunciations  of  the 
tyranny  of  George  the  Third,  but  on 
this  occasion  they  came  from  the  lips 
of  such  men  as  Lord  Bryce,  who  de- 
clared that  "the  severance  came  be- 
cause we  had  then  a  perverse  court 
and  a  nonrepresentative  Parliament"; 
Winston  Churchill,  Minister  of  Muni- 
tions, who  said  that  by  the  principles 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
"we  lost  an  empire,  but  by  it  we  saved 
the  Empire,"  and  Lord  Derby,  who  as- 
serted that  the  American  Revolution 
"taught  us  how  to  treat  our  children ; 
i:  is  the  reason  why  we  now  have  Aus- 
tralia and  Canada,  and  even  South 
Africa,  fighting  beside  us  today." 
There  were  official  proclamations,  pa- 
rades, banquet.-;,  addresses  by  public 
men,  band  concerts,  decorations,  cere- 
monies, and  a  universal  flying  of  the 
starry  banner  in  the  important  cities 
of  England,  France  and  Italy,  and  even 
in  Algiers  and  Tangier.  That  nothing 
appropriate  to  the  day  might  be  lack- 
ing, there  was  a  baseball  game  at  Lon- 
don, in  which  a  team  of  American  sail- 
ors beat  an  army  team,  2  to  1.  Among 
the  enthusiastic  rooters  in  the  grand 
stand  was  His  Majesty,  George  the 
Fifth,  who  seemed  to  find  much  more 
pleasure  in  the  day'.'-'  celebration  than 
one  of  his  ancestors  could  have  experi- 
enced on  any  yuch  occasion. 

In  Paris  there  is  now  an  Avenue  du 
/'resident  Wilson,  once  the  Avenue 
'/rooadero;  in  Krest,  a  Place  du  Presi- 
flent  Wilson  in  place  of  a  Place  du 
'^ihamp  de  Bataiile;  in  Marseilles,  a 
I'.;j  sin  President  Wilson.  I'resident 
Wilson  has  also  become  an  honorary 
citizen  of  Florence,  and  thus,  of  course, 
a  fellow  citizen  of  Dante,  Michel  An- 
gelo  and  Savonarola.  These  honors  re- 
iU-'t  the  personal  estimate  in  which 
f'r'  ident  Wilson  is  held  in  Europe  as 
well  as  evince  frifrndship  for  the  na- 
tion which  he  represents. 


Lloyd  George 


On   July   5,   while   re- 


I-.  .         ,,r-,  viewing       American 

Echoes  Wilson       ,  .         .      •    • 

troops      in       training 

near  the  British  front,  Premier  Lloyd 
George  made  a  most  significant  state- 
ment of  the  war  aims  of  the  British 
nation.  He  identified  these  absolutely 
with  the  four  bases  of  peace  outlined 
by  President  Wilson  in  his  Independ- 
ence Day  address,  saying: 

President  WiNou  yestei'day  made  it  clear 
what  we  are  fighting  for.  If  the  Kaiser  and 
his  advisers  will  accept  the  conditions 
voiced  by  the  President  they  can  have  peace 
with  America,  peace  with  France,  peace 
with  Great  Britain  tomorrow. 
What  are  we  here  for?  Not  because  we 
covet  a  single  yard  of  GermaD  soil.  Not 
becau.se  w(>  desire  to  dispossess  Germany 
of  her  inheritance.  Not  because  we  desire 
to  deprive  the  German  people  of  their 
legitimate  rights.  We  are  fighting  for  the 
great  principles  laid  down  by  President 
Wilson. 

The  importance  of  this  declaration 
lies  in  the  complete  answer  thus  given 
to  those,  in  England  as  well  as  in  Ger- 
many, who  have  sought  to  draw  a  dis- 
tinction   between    the    policy    of    the 


United  States  and  the  alleged  imperi- 
alistic aims  of  Great  Britain. 

Tu    -D  i.4.1       The  Australians  paid  hom- 
The  Battle  ,  u   i-  i 

^  --         ,      age  to  our  national  nohday 
ot  Hamel      ,  ,     .  •        ..    ,.  ■     , 

by  selecting  it  i  or  a  dash- 
ing and  successful  raid  on  the  German 
lines  south  of  the  Somme.  On  the  morn- 
ing' of  July  4  the  Australians  attacked 
under  cover  of  a  strong  artillery  fire 
and  supported  by  a  number  of  tanks. 
With  the  aid  of  these  juggernauts  they 
smashed  a  number  of  machine-gun  out- 
posts which  were  well  capable  of  resist- 
ing an  infantry  attack.  The  success  of 
the  attack  was  mainly  due  to  its  unex- 
pectedness. The  Germans  had  not  pre- 
pared any  concentration  of  artillery  to 
meet  it  and  as  a  result  the  Australian 
losses  were  extremely  light.  The  ad- 
vance covered  a  four-mile  front  to  a 
depth  of  one  and  a  half  miles  and  swept 
over  the  whole  of  Hamel  village.  Fif- 
teen hundred  prisoners  and  over  a  hun- 
dred machine  guns  were  captured.  Al- 
tho  the  battle  was  mainly  an  Australian 
affair,  a  few  American  companies  took 


/•/</!  Ii  (liiiiK'l   (c)  Wtftern  \i:icKjiapcr  Union 

THE   BLACK   ARMY   OF    FRANCE 
These  Sengalese  Colonials,  picturesque  in  blue  ooals  and   red  fezzes,  have  played  a  higRer  part  than 
nnjKl   of    us    realize    in    French    valor   on    the    western    front.    It    was    the   Sengalese    Tirailleurs    who 

won   the  battle  of   Chemin   des   Dames 


<;ffINEME    THOOI'S    ON    TMK    SOMMF, 

Thcrii    Ih   n  mIokhh    in    Mm-    Allied    iirinleH    now,    "Thi'   cuolieH   curry   on."     I'tin    IIiimi>    ('(iJDniiii.i     nc 
ihicdy    to   dii^    iinil    ifirry    Ihcy    (ir<'    d'liriK    tlirir    «har<'    in    liil|iiiit'    bold    llw    Allird    liin' 
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part  and  did  their  share  of  the  work  in 
-splemiid  style. 

The-  battle  of  Hamel  is  but  one  of  an 
extensive  series  of  minor  attacks  by 
which  the  Allies  have  sou^fht  to  retrain 
the  more  iniportant  positions  lost  in  the 
great  German  drives.  The  Americans 
have  made  several  raids  on  their  owr 
account  to  the  west  of  Chateau  Thierry 
in  the  wooded  country  north  of  the 
Marne.  Such  names  as  Bois  de  Belleau 
(since  rechristened  the  "Bois  des 
Americains"),  Bois  de  la  Ruche  and 
the  villajre  of  Vau.x  stand  for  military 
actions  which  have  tested  out  our  new 
army  to  the  full  and  proved  its  relia- 
bility for  the  jiTeatt'f  battles  of  the 
future. 

Italy  Gains  '/'^e    victory    which    the 

.,         r.-  Italian     army     and     the 

Along  Piave  e  ■      ,,     a      i 

*  friendly  floods  won  over 

the  Austrians  on  the  Piave  has  been 
followed  by  vij>orous  local  attacks 
which  have  cleared  the  invaders  from 
every  foothold  beyond  the  river.  General 
Otto  von  Below,  the  victor  of  last  year's 
offensive,  has  ag'ain  assumed  supreme 
command  of  operations  on  the  Italian 
front.  Durinjj-  the  earlier  months  of 
this  year  he  directed  German  forces  in 
France,  but  the  incompetence  of  the 
Austrian  commanders  who  attempted  to 
repeat  the  successes  of  last  year  against 
the  Italians  has  provoked  g:eneral  crit- 
icism in  the  press  of  both  Germany  and 
Austria  and  made  it  necessary  to  call 
once  more  upon  the  greneral.  A  number 
of  shifts  have  been  made  in  the  Aus- 
trian command  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  next  Austrian  drive  will  be  far  bet- 
ter planned  and  supported,  particularly 
since  three  army  corps  from  Germany 
are  reported  on  the  way  to  help  out  the 
Austrians  in  the  highlands.  Germany 
has  taken  over  the  railroads  of  the 
Trentino  for  this  purpose. 


Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  a  fu- 
ture drive,  the  success  of  the  Italians 
in  repelling  the  recent  attack  along  the 
Piave  becomes  daily  more  striking.  Al- 
tho  (loods  hampered  the  Italian  counter- 
attacks, Vienna  admits  the  complete 
abandonment  of  the  Piave  delta  and 
local  reverses  at  several  points.  The 
Italians  have  taken  prisoners  daily;  in 
many  cases,  however,  the  so-called  pris- 
oners were  deserters  who  surrendered 
at  the  first  opportunity  and  not  infre- 
quently accepted  service  in  the  Italian 
army.  These  were  mainly  Austrian 
Slavs,  who  could  have  no  sympathy 
with  the  objects  for  which  their  rulers 
bade  them  fight.  Many  German  Austri- 
ans, however,  were  compelled  to  sur- 
render because  the  storm  and  the  Ital- 
ian artillery  had  cut  them  off  from  their 
base  of  supplies  and  left  them  without 
anything  to  eat.  The  Italians  claim  a 
grand  total  of  24,4iM  officers  and  men 
taken  prisoner  from  June  15  to  July  G. 

In  Albania,  also,  Italian  arms  have 
met  with  marked  success.  On  the  6th 
and  7th  of  July  an  Italian  force  sup- 
ported by  some  French  troops  attacked 
an  Austro-Hungarian  army  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Voyusa  River.  The  enemy  re- 
treated, leaving  more  than  a  thousand 
prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  victorious 
Allies.  There  are  now  said  to  be  half 
a  million  Italian  soldiers  in  Albania 
and  Macedonia,  acting  in  close  associa- 
tion with  the  very  composite  army  of 
British,  French,  Serbian,  Greeks  and 
small  contingents  from  other  belliger- 
ents which  is  holding  the  Greek  frontier. 


tion  of  six,  missing  from  the  crew, 
were  taken  to  a  French  port  in  safety. 
After  the  "Antilles"  and  the  "Presi- 
dent Lincoln,"  the  "Covington"  is  the 
third  army  transport  which  the  Ger- 
mans have  succeeded  in  destroying, 
altho  others  have  been  attacked. 

The  almost  absolute  failure  of  the 
German  submarines  to  hamper  the 
transportation  of  American  troops  has 
been  partly  compensated  by  successful 
attacks  on  neutral  shipping.  During 
June  twenty  Norwegian  vessels  were 
sunk  with  a  loss  of  thirty-one  lives. 
The  entire  loss  of  Norway  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war  is  placed  at  842 
vessels  of  1,154,143  tons  aggregate 
and  1747  lives. 

During  June  the  British  shipyards 
completed  over  184,000  tons  of  mer- 
chant shipping;  the  American  yards 
over  280,000  tons.  The  British  figure 
fell  short  of  the  high  mark  reached  in 
May,  but  the  Ameiican  output  broke 
all  previous  records  for  this  country. 
The  figures  for  July  will,  however, 
much  exceed  those  of  June  because  of 
the  vast  output  on  the  Fourth  of  July. 


Rumanian  Treaty 
Ratified 


American 


An    American    trans- 

^  ..  o      ,        port,     the     "Coving- 

Transport  Sunk      ;       M      ^     „     ,  - 

^  ton,        formerly      of 

the  Hamburg-American  Line,  was  tor- 
pedoed and  sunk  on  the  night  of  July 
1  on  a  return  trip  from  France.  All 
the  officers  and  crew,  with  the  excep- 


Frtnrh  i*irtin  hjI  Strrifi 

IN    FRANCE,    BUT    HONORED    BY    THE    KAISER 

Fifty  trirls  wore  killed  by  German  bombs  dropped  on  ii  plainly  marked  hos|)itul  in  Heliiium  last 
week.  But  the  will  thai  ordered  that  deoUuction  has  marked  for  safety  this  I'rench  monastery 
of  Mont  des  Cats,  becaiuse  the  body  of  I'rince  Max  of  Hesse,  cousin  of  the  Kaiser,  is  burie«l 
somewhere  near  it.  Only  the  Trapjiist  monks  know  the  exact  location  of  the  Brave  and  they 
have  sworn   themselves   to   keep   the  secret   till   Alsace-Lorraine   is   once   more    French 


As  a  matter  of 
course  the  Ger- 
man Reichstag  has 
ratified  the  treaty  vdth  Rumania 
whereby  the  defeated  nation  is  re- 
stored to  nominal  political  independ- 
ence at  the  cost  of  part  of  its  tei*ritory 
and  most  of  its  resources.  Only  the  In- 
dependent Socialists  voted  against  it. 
Dr.  Cohn,  one  of  this  party,  is  said  to 
have  characterized  the  treaty  as  "noth- 
ing but  a  disguised,  perhaps  undis- 
guised, robbery."  Even  the  pro-war 
Socialists,  such  as  Scheidemann,  criti- 
cized the  terms  of  the  treaty  severely 
and  urged  a  general  world  peace  based 
on  compromise  and  conciliation.  The 
Socialist  Ledebour  declared  for  a  res- 
olution of  the  proletariat  everywhere. 
The  outspoken  attitude  of  the  Social- 
ists in  Parliament  and  (so  far  as  the 
censorship  permits)  in  the  press  is 
causing  the  German  Government  some 
concern,  since  the  food  shortage  re- 
mains as  great  as  ever  and  radical 
propaganda  may  soon  find  many  re- 
cruits where  famine  has  prepared  the 
way.  On  July  5  a  franchise  reform  bill 
passed  the  Prussian  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties, but  the  Socialists  regard  the 
measure  as  a  timid  and  dishonest  at- 
tempt to  conciliate  the  people  with  the 
minimum  of  concessions.  Even  this 
half-hearted  instalment  of  re+"orm  h" 
yet  to  pass  the  Prussian  House  of 
Lords,  where  there  will  be  further  op- 
portunities of  delay  and  amendment. 

The  Rumanian  Senate  by  unanimous 
vote  has  accepted  the  peace  treaty 
forced  upon  it.  Austria-Hungary  has 
still  some  details  to  adjust  with  Ru- 
mania and  Bulgaria's  demands  in  the 
Dobrudja  are  iH)t  yet  fully  satisfied,  it 
being  necessary  to  reach  an  adjust- 
ment between  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  on 
certain  questions.  The  oil  and  grain  of 
Rumania  are  being  transported  to  Ger- 
many as  rapidly  as  the  available  means 
of  transportation  will  permit. 

Even  Rumania  appears  to  enjoy  a 
greater  extent  of  self-government  than 
will    be    allowed    to    "inilependent    Po- 
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Frrnrh  Pictorial  Scriir*' 

A  SON  DECORATING  HIS  FATHER 

Here  is  one  of  the  surprizing   "human    interest"  stories   that  remind  us   every    now   and  then   that 

the  war  is  a  small   place  after  all.    Father   and  son   are  both   officers   in   the    French   army   and   the 

?on.   who  ranks  his  father,  has  just  given  him  the  legion  of  honor 


land"  if  the  terms  of  settlement  cur- 
rently reported  in  the  German  press 
are  officially  inspired.  The  Polish  king- 
dom will  have  frontiers  fixed  by  the 
German  military  authorities  and  its 
standing  army  will  be  limited  to  90.000 
men.  For  fifty  years  the  Central  Pow- 
ers will  have  access  on  their  own  terms 
to  the  Polish  markets,  German  schools 
will  be  opened  rhruout  the  country,  and 
newspapers  published  in  the  languages 
of  any  of  the  Central  Powers  may  not 
be  restricted.  None  of  these  conditions 
may  be  modified  by  constitutional 
amendment  except  vv'ith  the  consent  of 
the  Central  Powers. 


German 


The    ever    chaotic 

.     ,  ,      ,,.,,    ,     Russian     situation 

Ambassador  Killed     ^^^    ^^^^^    ^    ^^^, 

turn  with  the  assassination  of  Count 
von  Mirbach,  the  German  Ambassador 
to  the  Bolshevik  Government.  On  Sat- 
urday, July  6,  two  men  entered  the 
German  Embassy  and  wounded  the 
count  so  severely  that  he  died.  The 
a.<?sas3ins  succeeded  in  escaping,  altho 
the  Russian  authorities  at  once  organ- 
ized a  man  hunt  to  capture  them  and 
bring  them  before  a  revolutionary 
tribunal. 

It  i.s  not  believed  that  the  Bolshevik 
Government  had  any  direct  responsibil- 
ity for  the  act,  and  even  the  German 
press,  quite  naturally  indignant  over 
this  bloody  defiance,  lays  the  blame  on 
the  political  enemies  of  I>enine  and 
Trotzky.  It  is  true  that  the  Russian 
authorities  mu.st  frequently  have  bcon 
restive  undfrthe  autocratic  dictation 
of  the  Amba.Hsador,  who  controlled  the 
foreign  affairs  of  Russia  from  the  em- 
bassy in  .Moscow  in  much  the  same 
fashion  as  hf;  had  once  direct^-d  the 
conduct  of  the  Greek  Government  at 
Athfns  before  the  Allies  lost  patience 
and  forcfd  the  German  intriguers  t) 
Ifavft  Tireece.  But  the  whole  position 
of  the  liolsheviki  is  dependent  upon  thf 
political  support,  of  Germany  and  it  is 
\TnpT(i\r,x\>\f  that  they  would  run  the 
rink  of  provoking  a  German  interven 
tion  against  the-r  party.  At  all  events, 


Lenine  sent  an  abject  apology  to  the 
German  Government,  promised  to  pun- 
ish the  murderers  if  they  could  be 
found  and  even  offered  to  send  a 
special  envoy  to  Berlin  to  express  in 
person  the  regret  of  Russia  over  the 
untoward  event.  In  spite  of  these  as- 
surances and  professions,  the  German 
Government  marked  its  displeasure  by 
breaking  off  the  negotiations  then  go- 
ing on  between  the  German  Foreign 
Secretary  and  the  Russian  delegates  at 
Berlin. 

Coincident  with  the  assassination 
there  was  a  serious  outbreak  in  Mos- 
cow, said  to  have  been  fomented  by  the 
Social  Revolutionist  party.  The  Bolshe- 
viki  may  be  excused  for  tracing  some 
connection  between  these  two  events 
and  in  looking  for  the  slayers  of  the 
German  Ambassador  in  the  camp  of 
their  political  rivals.  The  Social  Rev- 
olutionists include  in  their  number  not 
a  few  of  the  "Terrorists"  of  the  old 
regime  who  carried  out  numerous  as- 
sassinations of  the  Czar's  officials.  In 
their  own  way  the  Social  Revolution- 
ists are  as  radical  as  the  Bolsheviki, 
but  many  of  them  arc  displeased  with 
the  peace  of  surrender  which  the  Bol- 
shevik leaders  signed  with  Germany  at 
Brest-Litovsk  and  with  the  high-hand- 
ed way  in  which  Lenine  and  Trotzkv 
have  ruled  Russia,  excluding  from  all 
political  rights  not  only  the  "bour- 
geoisie" but  all  the  Socialist  factions 
who  ventured  to  oppose  their  policies 
or  methods. 

rr.,,i  ;  u  Mohammed   V,  who  suc- 

I  urkisn  ■     ■    ,  ■    i    i    tt       •  ■   ■ 

_,   ,         „.  ceeded   Altdul   Hamid   by 

Sultan  Dies      ,,  ,    .•  r    a      -i 

the    revolution    of    April 

27,  1909,  died  on  July  3,  and  has  been 
replaced  by  Mohammed  VI.  This 
change  of  Sultans  is  not  an  event  of 
prime  importance,  as  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment is  really  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
civil  and  military  ofliciais  who  act  un- 
der the  orders  of  Germany.  P]ven  be- 
fore the  war,  the  Sultan  hardly  enjoyed 
in  practise  the  free  exercize  of  the  al- 
most absolute  powers  which  were  nom- 
inally his.  A  man  of  weak  but  not  un- 


amiable  character,  thrust  into  power 
by  the  chiefs  of  the  Young  Turk  party, 
he  was  not  responsible  for  the  disas- 
trous wans  into  which  his  supporters 
forced  him — the  Tripolitan  war  with 
Italy,  the  war  with  the  Balkan  States 
and  the  Great  War  hut  he  lacked  the 
will  power  to  assert  himself  on  ques- 
tions of  foreign  policy.  In  many  re- 
spects this  puppet  monarch  may  be 
compared  with  Nicholas  the  Second  of 
Russia,  a  gilded  fragment  of  human- 
ity swept  away  on  the  torrent  of  mili- 
tary adventure  to  a  national  ruin 
which  he  was  equally  unable  to  fore- 
see and  to  prevent.  Mohammed  V 
might  have  been  a  more  effective  ruler 
but  for  the  fact  that  he  came  to  the 
throne  suft'ering  the  effects  of  an  im- 
prisonment of  thirty-three  years  im- 
posed upon  him  by  his  ruthless  brother, 
the  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid. 

The  Turkish  Empire,  sustained  only 
by  the  force  of  German  arms,  is  suf- 
fering seriously  from  the  exhaustion 
of  a  prolonged  war.  As  a  compensa- 
tion for  losses  in  Palestine  and  Meso- 
potamia, Turkey  has  sought  expansion 
in  Russian  Armenia  and  western  Per- 
sia, but  reports  from  Russia,  by  way 
of  Erivan. 

Frightful  conditions  are  reported  in 
Persia,  where  typhus  and  typhoid  are 
epidemic  and  the  death  rate  ten  times 
normal.  Commerce  is  wholly  para- 
lyzed and  food  selling  at  abnormal 
prices. 

Conditions  are  much  better  in  Meso- 
potamia, where  an  effective  British  oc- 
cupation has  wrought  a  veritable 
transformation.  Bagdad  now  has  busy 
traffic,  a  police  force  and  fire  depart- 
ment, street  lighting  by  electricity,  a 
training  school  for  native  teachers,  and 
a  workable  municipal  government,  all 
the  product  of  a  few  months  of  British 
overlordship. 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

■liihi  .-' — (ieiKM-Ml  Otto  von  I'.flovv  ap- 
j)ointe(l  Aiistriiiti  (•onimaiuier  on  the 
I'i.-ive.  front.  GcniiiUis  land  Rrciit 
army  in  Finland.  American  army  in 
France  estimated  at  more  than  one 
million   men. 

.1  III II  ■'> — Germans  counterattack  Ameri- 
can positions  at  Vanx.  Italians  K:<i" 
on  the  lower  I'iave.  Germans  recai)- 
tnre  old  i)ositions  north  of  All)i'rt 
from  liritish. 

./(////  '/ — Australians,  supiiorted  by 
American  forces,  attack  (Jerman 
lines  at  Hainel.  Great  American 
merchant   ili'ct   launched. 

Juli/  -T — Armenian  army  reported  at 
ICrivan.  Italians  extend  Piave  Rains. 

•full/  a — German  Ambassador  to_  Rus- 
sia assassinated.  Rumanian  Senate 
accepts  (Jerman   i)eace  treaty. 

./;////  7 — Australians  continue  their  ad- 
vance to  Ilaniel.  Revolutionary  out- 
break in  Moscow.  Italians  win  vic- 
tory in   Albania. 

J  nil/  8— French  straiKhten  line  near 
Soissfuis.  Bolsheviki  crush  Moscow 
rebellion. 

./(////  '.)  Richard  von  Kiihlmann,  (ier- 
maii  l''oi'ei»;n  Secretary,  resiniis.  Al- 
lied olTensive  continues  in  Albania. 
French   alt;ick   near   Antheuil. 

./nil/    10      I'.oNheviki   abaTidon    IrkutsV. 

Hevolutioiiiiry    venient    spreads    in 

Sibei'ia. 
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(c)  I'uDiiiiittii  on  I'lihlU-  IrifDriiiiition.  frum    I'mttruiiiiil  .V  I  iiili  lu'iml 

MAJOK  MITCHEL— HERO 
Probably  for  no  other  man  has  Nt'W  York  City  jriven  spontaneously  the  respect  anil  love  it 
showeii  at  the  funeral  of  Major  John  Purroy  Mitohel.  formerly  mayor  of  the  city,  and  recently 
major  in  the  aviation  corps  of  the  United  Stiites  army.  Major  Mitchel  was  killeti  in  an  airplane 
accident  at  Camp  Gerstrier.  Louisiana,  on  July  6.  He  enlisted  directly  after  the  expiration  of  his 
term  as  mayor,  passed  his   tests   as   pilot   in   record   time  and  had   expected   to  sail   for    France  soon 


A«  T^^^,^;,.;   ^       On   July   3   there   was 
An  Indecisive  •'  ,      ,     ,. 

_,_,,.  a    o-eneral    election    in 

Dutch  Election     rp.        tvt  ^.u     i      ^      ^^ 
The    Netherlands    for 

the  national  Parliament.  The  relative 
streng:th  of  the  parties  was  not  greatly 
changed  by  the  result,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  a  compromise  Government 
will  hold  office  with  the  one  funda- 
mental policy  of  keeping  the  nation  at 
all  costs  from  being  drawn  into  the 
war.  The  conservative  parties  came  out 
well  in  the  elections,  the  Catholic 
party  winning  a  larger  representation 
than  any  other  political  group.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Socialists  have  some- 
what strengthened  their  position  at  the 
expense  of  more  moderate  liberals.  One 
of  the  Socialist  members  is  the  first 
woman  to  win  a  seat  in  a  Dutch  Par- 
liament. Women,  altho  permitted  to  be 
candidates,  do  not  yet  have  the  Par- 
liamentary vote,  and  the  present  elec- 
tions are  the  first  to  be  held  under  the 
new  system  of  universal  manhood  suf- 
frage with  proportional  representation. 

Secretary  of  War  Baker  cel- 
Our  Bit       ebrated   his    Fourth    of  July 

by  making  public  the  extent 
of  our  achievement  to  date  in  the  mat- 
ter of  military  organization.  He  showed 
that  within  fourteen  months  our  army 
has  increased  from  9524  officers  and 
20-2,510  enlisted  men  to  160,400  officers 
and  2,010,000  men.  Approximately  half 
of  this  great  force  is  now  across  the 
Atlantic.  Supplies  ordered  by  the  Quar- 
termaster Corps  include  such  items  as 
ten  million  files,  twenty-seven  million 
pairs  of  shoes  and  more  than  a  hundred 
million  pairs  of  wool  stockings.  For 
railroad  operations  in  France  there 
have  been  provided  more  than  IGOO  lo- 
comotives and  22,000  freight  cars.  More 


than  45,000  Americans  are  engaged  in 
railroad  construction  and  operation  be- 
hind the  battle  line.  More  new  rifles 
have  been  manufactured  than  we  have 
soldiers  in  France  to  handle  them,  be- 
sides several  thousand  machine  guns  of 
various  types.  The  United  States  is  at 
last  catching  up  with  its  belated  air- 
craft program.  Over  five  thousand 
training  planes,  including  the  types 
used  in  elementary  work,  were  com- 
pleted by  June  8;  also  286  combat 
planes.  Ports  under  American  control 
on  the  French  coast  have  been  so  devel- 
oped that  750,000  tons  of  supplies  can 
be  landed  every  month.  The  death  rate 
from  disease  in  the  American  canton- 
ments is  a  trifle  over  three  per  thou- 
sand; one  of  the  lowest  death  rates 
attained  in  any  army  or  civilian  com- 
munity in  the  whole  history  of  medical 
science.  American  soldiers  are  now  go- 
ing to  France  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
three  hundred  thousand  a  month,  and 
not  a  man  leaves  port  without  complete 
equipment  for  all  his  immediate  i-e- 
quirements.  Fewer  than  three  hundred 
American  soldiers  of  the  million  and 
more  sent  to  France  have  lost  their 
lives  at  sea.  Seven-tenths  of  the  Ameri- 
can army  in  France  belong  to  combat- 
ant units  chosen  for  the  actual  fighting 
in  the  trenches. 

Money  to  Run      J^^  Problem  of  money 

,     ...  to  run  the  war  will  not 

the  war  ^^^^     ^^r^.^^    Congress 

is  debating  the  revenue  bill,  the  Treas- 
ury Department  is  making  arrange- 
ments for  the  next  Liberty  Loan,  the 
measure  authorizing  which  the  Presi- 
dent signed  last  week.  The  campaign 
for  the  fourth  issue  promises  to  be  the 
most  earnest  yet.    Immediately   follow- 


ing it,  according  to  an  announcement 
made  by  John  R.  Mott,  international 
Eicietary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A,,  will  begin 
a  drive  for  a  $112,000,000  fund  for 
the  "Y,"  .Mr,  Mott  has  already  been 
touring  the  country  preparatory  to  the 
drive,  and  he  made  the  announcement 
after  consultation  with  President  Wil- 
si,n. 

Money  raised  by  loans  is  all  well  and 
good,  but  it  requires  actual,  physical 
coin  to  keep  the  wheels  of  business 
moving.  To  this  end  the  United  States 
Mint  has  been  working  overtime  and 
has  succeeded  in  breaking  all  records 
of  money  for  circulation.  The  value  of 
the  money  coined  in  1918  was  $43,596,- 
895  as  against  $25,145,148  the  previous 
year.  The  demand  for  cent  pieces, 
"pennies"  as  they  are  illegally  called, 
was  such  that  it  required  no  less  than 
528,851,479  to  meet  it,  or  more  than 
twice  as  many  as  the  year  before.  Half 
dollar  pieces  seemed  to  be  most  neces- 
s;u-y,  for  whereas  in  1917  a  little  over 
9,000,000  were  enough,  last  year  the 
(lovernment  had  to  manufacture  more 
than  24,000,000. 

Without  going  into  intricate  financial 
explanations,  the  Director  of  the  Mint, 
who  has  now  taken  his  plants  back 
from  the  twenty-four  hour  basis,  sug- 
gests that  the  war  has  stimulated  the 
circulation  of  the  country  to  a  very 
healthy  degree. 


Twelve  Billion  Dollars 
Spent  Last  Year 


The  United 
States  Gov- 
ernment has 
closed  its  books  for  the  first  fiscal  year 
since  its  entrance  into  the  war.  Altho 
Congress  does  not  keep  a  budget,  Mr. 
McAdoo  maintains  books  in  such  con- 
dition that  it  is  possible  to  secure  a 
clear  idea  of  what  money  the  country 
spent  and  what  it  took  in.  More  than 
$12,600,000,000  is  the  actual  outlay 
since  July  1,  1917.  In  times  of  peace 
the  Government  spends  less  than  $1,- 
000,000,000  each  year. 

With  figures  for  the  last  day  or  so 
of  June  not  yet  tabulated,  expenses  for 
the  entire  fiscal  year  were  reported  as 
follows:  Ordinary  expenses  for  vari- 
ous Government  departments,  $7,567,- 
000,000;  payment  to  Allies,  $4,708,- 
000,000;  interest  on  Liberty  bonds  and 
other  public  debt  items,  $175,000,000; 
Federal  farm  loans  (to  be  repaid), 
$65,000,000;  Panama  Canal,  $19,000,- 
000.  In  addition,  $6,747,000,000  cer- 
tificates issued  earlier  in  the  year  were 
redeemed ;  $27,362,000  one-year  Treas- 
ury notes  were  paid,  and  $21,536,000 
national  bank  and  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  notes  were  retired. 

Receipts  for  the  year,  without  rec- 
ords of  the  last  two  days,  were  report- 
ed as  follows:  Liberty  loan.  $7,563.- 
000,000;  income  and  excess  profits 
taxes.  $2,115,000,000  (with  probably 
$500,000,000  or  more  yet  to  come  in) ; 
miscellaneous  internal  revenue  sources, 
$860,000.000 ;  war  savings  and  thrift 
stamps,  $296,000,000;  customs  (taritT 
revenue),  $178,000,000;  miscellaneous 
revenues,  $287,000,000;  Panama  Ca- 
nal tolls.  $5,846,000. 

The  Government  also  took  in  $8.- 
468,000,000  from  the  sale  of  certifi- 
cates  of   indebtedness   redeemed   later 
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in  the  yeir;  $1,020,000  from  postal 
savings  bonds;  $19,150,000  deposited 
for  purchase  of  one-year  Treasury 
notes  under  the  Federal  reserve  act, 
and  $10,240,000  deposited  for  retire- 
ment of  national  bank  and  Federal 
Reser\'e  Bank  notes. 

Profiteering  "^     Treasury     report     to 

T^      _  United      States      Senate, 
soo  Per  Cent  .  , 

■^  made    in    response    to    a 

formal  request  for  information  on 
profiteerine:,  was  published  last  week 
almost  on  the  heels  of  the  report  of  the 
Trade  Commission  covering-  some  of 
the  same  ground.  It  does  not  require  an 
astonishingly  acute  observer  to  con- 
clude that  the  Government  has  the 
facts — as  the  President  told  Congress 
a  few  weeks  ago — and  that  it  is  goina: 
to  press  them  home  so  that  there  will 
be  a  strong  public  opinion  back  of  the 
heavy  excess  profits  tax  now  pending. 

The  summary  of  the  horrible  exam- 
ples of  profiteering  just  published  will 
be  supplemented  later  by  a  list  of  names 
of  firms  which  made  more  than  15  per 
cent,  last  year.  While  awaiting  these, 
we  shall  have  to  content  ourselves  with 
such  items  as: 

A  r-iild  storagf  fonr-ern.  cajiitalized  at 
$10,000.  e.xceeded  it.«  1916  profits  by  472 
per  cent.  Another.  car)italized  at  $249,tKX). 
made  -31  per  cent.  In  the  dairying  business, 
excess  profits  ranged  from  nothing  to  182 
per  cent ;  banking  nothing  to  82  per  cent ; 
contracting  nothing  to  596  per  cent :  cloth- 
ing manufacturers  up  to  191  per  cent : 
chemicals  as  high  as  .377  per  cent.  A  flour 
miller  with  $0<^).000  capital  showed  an  ex- 
cess profit  of  2.36.24  per  cent.  In  1916  he 
made  $4H,(XH)  profits,  and  in  1917  he  made 
$26().fXK».  Another,  capitalized  at  $2.5.000. 
made  »2~.<XH)  in  1016.  and  in  1917  raised 
it  to  $81.<^KK).  an  excess  of  437.67  per  cent 
on  his  capital. 

A  $.^K).fK)0  meat  packer  made  14.30  per 
cent,  while  a  $72.fK)()  foncern  made  2(»4  i)er 
cent.  On  $10.0fK)  capital,  a  soft  coal  mining 
oonr-ern  madf  iV^M  per  cent  excess.  A 
$2.fHK).<>00  fonf-ern  showt-d  an  increase  of 
17.7.")  pfr  cent,  having  made  $171.fK)0  in 
1916.  and  $r,26.W0  in  1917.  A  r»-tail  comI 
crjncern  showed  80  \,fv  cfnt  on  a  $1.2.50.(M)0 
capital,  making  $185.(KXJ  in  1916.  and 
S;28r,.000  in   10 17 
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Department  stores  ranged  from  nothing 
to  331.69  for  one  with  small  capital.  Sev- 
eral with  capital  as  high  as  $300,000 
showed  no  excess  profits.  Paper  manufac- 
turers ran  from  none  to  176  per  cent.  On 
.?r)0.(MK)  capital,  a  concern  in  the  retail 
clothing  trade  made  1181  per  cent,  .lumping 
profits  from  $08,000  in  1916  to  $127.tRK) 
in  1917. 

Electrical  machine  makers  ran  from  no 
excess  to  91  per  cent ;  machine  tool  manu- 
facturers from  none  to  788  per  cent;  dry 
goods  concerns  up  to  117  per  cent. 


New 
Taxes 


Who  is  to  bear  the  burden  of 
the  new  war  taxes?  This,  after 
all,  is  the  fundamental  ques- 
tion which  Congress  is  endeavoring  to 
answer  in  the  new  revenue  bill.  Ac- 
cording  to   a   memorandum    submitted 
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by  the  Treasury  Department  last  week, 
those  who  purchase  luxuries  should  pay 
the  most  in  proportion  to  the  total. 

In  working  out  a  system  to  put 
this  theory  into  effect,  the  Treasury 
suggests  two  kinds  of  taxes:  flat  retail 
sales  taxes  and  specific  rate  taxes.  The 
first  would  be  levied  directly  on  the 
consumer,  while  the  other  would  be 
charged  directly  to  the  producer  or 
dealer,  coming  indirectly  only  to  the 
consumer. 

The  rates  suggested  by  the  Treasury 
are  many  and  various  and  include  a 
50  per  cent,  tax  on  the  retail  price  of 
jewelry,  covering  watches  and  clocks, 
except  those  sold  to  army  officers;  20 
per  cent  on  automobiles,  a  tax  on  men's 
suits  selling  for  more  than  $30,  and  10 
per  cent  on  hotel  bills  amounting  to 
more  than  $2.50  per  day  per  room. 
Doubling  of  club  dues,  taxes  placed  on 
all  male  household  servants  and  on  all 
in  addition  to  the  one  female  servant 
allowed,  levies  on  soft  drinks  increased 
— these  are  some  of  the  items  in  the 
bill  which  the  Government  proposes  to 
have  the  public  pay. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  quite  a 
group  which  is  pressing  on  Congress 
the  plan  of  Henry  George  for  taxing 
unused  land  both  to  stimulate  produc- 
tion and  to  raise  money  for  the  war. 
The  advocates  of  this  plan  are  against 
the  taxation  method  suggested  by  the 
Treasury  Department.  "The  committee 
members  were  obviously  interested 
and  obviously  unconverted,"  states  a 
news  dispatch  re|)()rting  a  hearing  on 
this  plan  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
C/ommittee.  Among  those  advocating 
the  single-tax  as  a  Federal  revenue- 
raising  me.asure  were  H.  H.  Willock, 
William  Kent,  member  of  the  Tariff 
Commission,  nnd  Jack.son  IT.  Ralston, 
attorney  for  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor. 
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Taking  Over 
the  Wires 


Because    Conyress    was 
earntstly    (lebating    the 


bill  to  t^ive  the  Presi- 
dent power  to  take  over  the  wire  sys- 
tems of  the  iiHiiitry  on  the  date  set  for 
a  strike,  the  tele)s''rapht'rs  determined  to 
keep  industrial  i)eace  awaiting  ifovern- 
mental  action.  They  had  previously 
t?one  on  reconl  in  fa\i»r  of  Federal 
ownership  of  the  wires,  declaring:  that 
they  i)referred  working-  for  Uncle  Sam 
to  working  for  a  manauvinent  which  re- 
fused them  the  right  affirmed  by  the 
War  Labor  Hoard  to  attiliate  with  an 
outside  union. 

Under  the  wing  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment the  telegraphers  will  doubt- 
less be  permitted  to  combine  with  any 
organization  they  please.  It  is  not, 
perhaps,  generally  known  that  thou- 
sands of  clerical  workers  of  the  United 
States  (Jovernment  possess  an  organ- 
ization which  is  affiliated  with  the 
American  Fetleration  of  Labor.  This 
union,  however,  does  not  use  the  weapon 
of  the  strike,  trusting  solely  to  pub- 
licity and  education.  The  postal  clerks 
are  separately  organized,  and  during 
the  last  four  years  have  had  several 
spirited  tilts  with  the  present  Post- 
master General,  a  fact  which  may 
augur  similar  contests  between  that 
official  and  the  telegraphers,  when  they 
finally  shall  be  joined  with  the  Post 
Office. 

In  the  haste  of  the  party  in  .power 
to  make  short  work  of  the  telegraph 
bill,  the  Senate  last  week  was  the  scene 
of  a  flare-up  of  the  kind  which  often 
characterizes  that  chamber  when  is- 
sues are  drawn  tightly  and  suddenly. 
The  opposition  denounced  the  Adminis- 
tration for  using  steam-roller  methods. 
The  committee  in  charge  of  the  bill, 
only  seven  members  being  present, 
voted  to  report  the  resolution  without 
recommendation,  thus  reversing  its 
former  decision  to  hold  hearings. 

Other  than  this.  Congress  has  been 
"reasonably  inactive."  At  the  request 
of  former  President  Roosevelt,  the 
$40,000  Nobel  Peace  Prize  which  he  had 
donated  to  an  industrial  peace  commis- 
sion and  which  had  not  been  utilized, 
was  returned  by  the  House  and  Senate 
in  a  joint  resolution  to  the  donor,  who 
will  use  the  money  for  war  work.  A 
large  number  of  unimportant  bills,  rela- 
tively speaking,  were  debated  and  en- 
acted, among  them  being  a  measure  for- 
bidding sale  during  the  war  of  Amer- 
ican ships  without  the  approval  of  the 
Shipping  Board.  Additional  funds  for 
the  navy  to  the  extent  of  more  than 
$3,000,000  were  requested  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  nearly  one-third  of 
which  is  for  the  naval  medical  depart- 
ment. By  unanimous  consent  the  House 
determined  to  take  up  and  finally  dis- 
pose of  the  Administration  water  power 
bill.  This  measure  is  earnestly  advo- 
cated as  a  necessary  war  measure  by 
Secretaries   Baker,  Lane  and  Houston. 

Goine  "^^^  so-called  "dry  amcnd- 
„  f  ment"  to  the  agricultural  bill, 
as  agreed  on  by  the  Senate 
committee,  is  likely  to  be  the  subject  of 
considerable  discussion  and  possibly 
prompt  Action.  The  original  text  is  as 
follows: 


AN  ENVOY  FROM  AUSTRALIA 
I'ollowint;  the  t>xample  set  by  Canada  .some 
iiuiiiths  HKo  Australia  i.s  .sending  to  the  United 
State.s  a  representative  of  her  own,  distinct 
Irotn  the  British  Embassy.  Ex-Premier  Crawford 
Vauirhan     has     been     appointed     to    tlie     position 

'I"li;it  aft.'i-  DcciMiibci-  '.W,  1!HS.  until  tlie 
eoiicliision  of  the  i)rt'S('nt  war.  it  siiall  he 
imlawfiil  to  sell  for  bcverajjic  imi'iioscs  aii.v 
(li-.till('(l  spirits,  iiiid  din-jiiK  said  time  iiu 
distilli'd  spii-its  held  in  bond  shall  In-  re- 
uio\('d  tluM'ffroni  for  hcvcra};*'  piii'pos(>s  ex- 
cept   for   ex|»ort. 

After  Xoveniher  1.  15)18.  until  the  con- 
clusion ot  th(>  pi'osoiit  war,  no  ^rain.  cei-eal. 
fniit  or  other  food  iirodticts  shall  be  used 
ill  the  innnufacttire  or  production  of  beer, 
wine  or  other  intoxicatiiiK  malt  or  vinous 
liipiors  for  bevrage  luirposes. 

After  December  ."'.l.  VMS.  until  the  con- 
clusion of  the  present  war.  no  beer,  wine 
or  other  intoxicating  ni-ilt  or  vinous  li(iuor 
sliall  be  sidd  for  beverage  imrposes  except 
for   export. 

An.v  person  who  viidates  aii.v  of  the  fore- 
going provisions  shall  be  dcvnied  guilt.v  of 
a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  there- 
of shall  be  punished  l).v  a  tine  not  exceeding 
.SKMUI,  lu-  b.v  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
one  \-e;ir.  ()r  both. 


Our  Policy 
in  Russia 


Unofficial  information 
round  Washington  last 
week  credits  the  Admin- 
istration with  a  definite  plan  for  af- 
fording moral  and  material  support  to 
Russia.  Intervention  by  force  of  arms 
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will  not  be  the  program,  unless  spe- 
cilically  requested  by  the  Russian  peo- 
j)K(  or  by  their  accredited  representa- 
tives. 

Economic  intervention,  taking  the 
form  of  a  commission  of  broad-minded 
and  sympathetic  Antericans,  carrying 
with  them  the  power  to  pledge  the  ut- 
most of  the  resources  of  this  nation  to 
liussia,  will  be  the  solution.  The  eco- 
nomic mission  will  i)robal)ly  be  accom- 
panied by  a  small  military  police  force, 
traveling  primarily  to  protect  the  mis- 
sion, and  .sent,  secondarily,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  looking  over  the  military  situa- 
tion, with  a  view,  apparently,  of 
I'orming  connections  with  the  Russian 
military  leaders  such  as  to  render  the 
success  of  the  mission  in  Russia  cer- 
tain and  sure. 

During  the  last  two  weeks  the  Rus- 
sian situation  has  been  the  subject  of 
endless  conferences  and  "conversa- 
tions," both  diplomatic  and  undiplo- 
matic, in  Washington.  Every  aspect  of 
the  situation  has  been  discussed,  it 
may  be  stated,  with  every  officer  of  the 
Government  who  is  in  a  position  to 
render  such  discussion  useful.  The  si- 
lence from  officialdom  should  not,  ac- 
cording to  the  best-informed  corre- 
spondents from  the  Capitol,  be 
considered  a  silence  of  inaction.  Rather 
it  is  the  kind  of  silence  which  precedes 
the  announcement  of  a  formulated 
plan,  capable  of  translation  into  ac- 
complishment. 


The  Advertisers' 
Program 


.,  At  San  Francisco 
last  week  the  Asso- 
ciated Advertising- 
Clubs  of  the  world  held  their  annual 
convention,  attended  by  more  than 
three  thousand  advertising  men  from 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  exclusive 
of  Germany. 

The  keynote  of  the  next  big  adver- 
tising campaign  for  the  United  States 
was  struck  by  Herbert  S.  Houston,  who 
declared  that  when  the  war  is  won 
"Germany  must  not  be  allowed  to  pre- 
pare for  another  war  by  growing  rich 
in  competition  with  nations  whose  in- 
dustries she  has  all  but  destroyed  in 
this  war.  That  would  be  to  permit  the 
robber  to  set  up  business  in  the  store 
ho  has  robbed." 

Next  September  a  group  of  tHe  ad- 
vertising men  will  meet  in  New  York  to 
m.ap  out  a  definite  campaign  for  pro- 
moting world  trade  after  the  war  is 
over. 

A  significant  incident  in  the  opening- 
session  was  the  reading  of  a  telegram 
from  President  Wilson  expressing  his 
appreciation  of  the  service  played  by 
the  advertising  men  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  war,  particularly  in  putting  over 
the  Liberty  Loans  and  the  drives  for 
Red  Cross  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  appro- 
priations. "It  was  with  real  satisfac- 
tion," said  the  President,  "that  I  cre- 
ated by  executive  order  the  govern- 
ment division  of  advertising  as  a  part 
of  the  committee  on  public  informa- 
tion. The  men  appointed  as  membeis 
of  that  division  are  all  members  of 
your  organization,  and  the  work  that 
has  been  done  has  been  of  far-reaching 
service  and  value." 


AFTER  THE  RAILS,  THE  WIRES 


PRESIDENT 
WILSON'S 
request  to  Cong'ress  for  authority 
to  take  over  the  wire  communi- 
cation systems  of  the  United  States 
means  that,  sooner  or  later,  Congress 
will  grant  him  that  power.  As  the  reso- 
lution which  has  already  passed  the 
House  reads,  that  power  will  apply 
equally  to  telephone,  telegraph  and 
wireless,  tho  as  yet  the  public  seems  to 
think  that  merely  the  telegraph  is  de- 
sired by  the  Government. 

The  present  contest  on  Capitol  Hill 
brings  to  mind  a  vivid  picture  drawn 
in  a  debate  on  the  same  subject  less 
than  two  years  ago.  Here  it  is: 

"Scene  I.  I  take  you  to  an  average 
town  in  Germany  and  introduce  you  to 
the  postmaster.  You  go  into  his  office. 
It  is  the  express  office,  the  telegraph 
office,  the  telephone  office,  all  in  one.  He 
shows  you  his  wire  system.  It  converges 
to  one  line  of  poles  in  the  street,  carry- 
ing the  telegraph-telephone  wires.  The 
toll  telephone  wire  is  also  the  telegraph 
wire,  and  you  can  use  it  for  both  pur- 
poses at  the  same  moment.  The  German 
postmaster  uses  all  the  five  fingers  of 
the  postal  hand,  the  express  package 
up  to  110  pounds,  the  savings  bank, 
the  letter,  the  tele^aphic  and  the 
telephonic  agencies  of  communication. 
Unity,  efficiency,  economy,  and  an  an- 
nual surplus  of  $22,000,000  is  the  re- 
sult. 

"This  picture  is  true  not  only  of  Ger- 
many, but  of  all  leading  countries, 
Austria,  Belgium,  Denmark,  France, 
Great  Britain,  Hungary,  Italy,  Japan, 
Norway,  Netherland,  Russia,  Swe- 
den, Svvitzerland  and  New  Zealand, 
and  in  1910  the  gross  profits  from  their 
postal,  that  is,  their  mail,  express,  tel- 
egraph and  telephone  activities — 
amounted  to  $124,335,217,  or  20  per 
cent  of  their  gross  receipts. 

"Sctne  II.  We  now  go  to  my  home 
town  and  we  meet  the  American  post- 
master. It  would  be  a  misnomer  to  call 
him  a  postmaster  in  other  countries, 
for  his  functions  have  been  divided 
among  strangers.  Looking  from  his 
post-office  window  he  shows  you  their 
rudimentary  fragments.  You  see  on  one 
corner  the  office  of  Wells  Fargo,  on  an- 
other the  Adams,  farther  down  the 
.street  the  American  and  the  National 
express  offices.  And  even  in  the  field  of 
communication,  sacred  to  the  postal  sy.s- 
tem  under  the  Constitution,  what  do  you 
see?  Well,  all  still  in  sight,  you  see  the 
separate  offices  of  the  Western  Union 
and  the  presumptuously  named  'Postal' 
Telegraph  Company,  all  vying  with  each 
other  and  the  rxpress  companies  in  a 
prodigious  waste  of  the  postal  resources. 
Whfn  Al^'xander  (i.  Bell  found  he  could 
talk  over  a  wire  the  news  was  cabled 
t>  Europe,  and  thf  Postal  Telegraph 
engineers  soon  found  they  could  use  the 
telffgraph  wir<H  for  telephoning  and 
telegraphing  at  the  same  moment,  and 
HO  in  fJurope  you  see  only  one  line  of 
poles  for  both.  But  on  the  Maryland 
road.i,  the  glory  of  the  Union,  you  m-(; 
three  lines  of  poles  the  Western  Union, 
the  Postal   Telegraph    (neither  rend<r- 
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ing  any  telephone  service)  and  the  pole 
lines  of  the  Bell  system,  a  better  tele- 
graph structure  than  either  telegraph 
company's,  yet  it  is  rendering  no  tele- 
graph service  whatever.  Three  pole 
lines!  Yes,  even  a  fourth,  for  sometimes 
the  pole  line  of  a  'competing'  telephone 
company  stalks  into  the  phantasma- 
goria. Waste,  waste,  a  perfect  carnival 
of  waste  of  overhead,  of  men,  of  ma- 
terial, of  capital,  of  managerial  and  ex- 
ecutive labor." 

Since  the  penning  of  this  description 
one  item  in  it  has  been  altered — the 
Government  has  consolidated  the  ex- 
press companies,  and  the  tendency  is 
to  coordinate  them  with  the  postal  serv- 
ice. But  the  rest  of  the  picture  is  still 
true,  and  those  who  have  been  follow- 
ing- the  gradual  development  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's telephone  and  telegraph 
policy  are  aware  that  the  member  of 
Congress  whom  I  have  just  quoted  was 
long  in  close  consultation  with  the 
Postmaster  General  on  the  subject  of 
the  socialization  or  postalization  of  the 
wires.  All  of  which  makes  Scene  I  and 
Scene  II  interesting  as  representing  the 
probable  views  of  Mr.  Burleson  and  his 
colleagues. 

Already  speculation  in  Washington 
has  run  far  ahead  of  the  time  when 
Congress  shall  give  the  President  the 
power  which  he  has  requested,  and  dis- 
cussion is  centering  on  the  broad  prin- 
ciples which  will  underlie  the  actual  op- 
eration of  the  lines  when  the  Govern- 
ment takes  them  over  for  the  period  of 
the  war.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
Government  will  assume  control  only  of 
the  telegraph  systems.  If,  however,  the 


that  there  is  reason  and  good  business 
in  a  judicious  combination  of  the  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  systems,  that  may 
be  effected.  In  all  probability  the  link- 
ing up  of  the  wires  with  the  Post  Office 
Department  would,  under  normal  cir- 
cumstances, result  in  the  consolidation 
of  the  telegraph  branch  offices  with  the 
branch  post  offices.  Yet  war  conditions 
may  make  such  a  violent  physical  re- 
form impracticable.  But  the  public  will 
want  to  know  how  the  Government  in- 
tends to  handle  these  matters.  And 
above  all,  the  public  will  want  to  know 
what  is  going  to  happen  to  telegraph 
and  telephone  rates. 

According  to  the  advocates  of  public 
ownership  of  public  utilities,  it  is  a 
cardinal  principle  that  operation  with- 
out profit  should  and  does  reduce  rates. 
While  cheapening  wire  communication 
is  not  the  confest  purpose  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  this  emergency,  nevertheless 
the  Government  will  have  to  make  rates, 
and  in  making  them  will  have  to  reduce 
the  element  of  profit  to  the  minimum. 
What  will  this  mean?  According  to  the 
government  ownership  people,  it  will 
mean  cheaper  telegrams  for  the  people. 
The  following  table,  taken  from  an  of- 
ficial document,  suggests  what  might 
occur  here  upon  the  adoption  of  the 
European  public  ownership  policy: 
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.Tiipau    

Norway     10 

Bi'lsiiim    15 

Xctherlands   10 
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New  Zealand   12 

Great   Britain    12 

Switzerland    

( German  V     10 

Italv    15 

Denniai'k     10 

Austria 

Ilnnsarv     

Itnssia   ; 

L'nited    Stateis    10 
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;i:U 
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III    a    f/orernmenl- 

iriit:l(;mi       Hyulcin 


.25 

30 

35 

40 

50 

60 

75 

1.00 

In  other  words,  telegraph  rates  in 
the  United  States  apparently  run  from 
two  to  four  times  as  high  as  those  in 
the  postal-teleg-raph  countries.  Part  of 
this  cost  must  doubtless  be  attributed 
to  the  long  distances  which  we  have  and 
which  Europe  does  not  have,  necessi- 
tating miles  of  wire  stretched  thru  des- 
olate landscape,  a  prey  to  winds,  snow 
and  sleet. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  advocates  of 
public  ownershij)  of  the  railroads  ar- 
gued that  such  a  policy  would  lower 
rates.  That  argument  has  been  defeat- 
efl  by  recent'  events,  as  every  traveler 
knows  full  well.  But  as  nearly  as  can 
be  gathered  today  from  consultation 
with  those  who  are  trying  to  secure 
control  for'  the  Government  of  the  wire 
systems,  the  purpose  is  not  so  much  to 
reduce  rates  as  it  is  to  create  an  effi- 
cient system.     [Continued  on  page  108 
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The  licf/inninfj  of  a  turn  that  advances  only 
the     troojts.     The     haj/iiai/e     trains     are     left 


TWK  recent  iidviuices  of  the  (Jennans 
ill  Franco  were  largely  achieved  by 
their  sviooess  in  moving  forward  the 
c.'luinns  of  a  \vid(>  front  on  parallel  lines  in 
spite  of  irregularities  of  the  ground  and 
local  oi)p()sition.  'I'lic  efficiency  of  a  modern 
army  is  dependent  upou  keeping  its  long 
supply  train  straight  and  dear.  The  small 
diagrams  show  that  any  movement  to  right 
or  left  is  likely  to  cause  confusipu  and  en- 
tanglement of  the  lines  running  to  the 
rear.  Any  natural  obstacle  or  defended  post 
causes  a  concentration  of  the  columns  at 
one  point  and  an  equivalent  thinning  else- 
where that  must  be  tilled  in  with  reserves 
lo  ke(>ii  the  front  continuous  and  straight. 
Consetiuently  it  is  the  aim  of  every  com- 
nuinder  to  keep  his  divisions  evenly  spaced. 
We  have  an  oi)portunity  of  seeing  in  how 
far  this  ideal  can  be  carried  out  on  the 
battlefield.  The  a<-comi)anying  map.  which 
we  reproduce  from  the  Paris  Illustration 
and  London  i^phert.  gives  us  an  actual  view 
of  a  i>art  of  the  flood  of  (j(>rman  troops 
which  poured  down  the  valley  of  the  Oise 
and  endeavored  to  thrust  a  wedge  of  sep- 
aration between  the  French  and  British 
ainiies.  On  March  23  twenty-one  Gernuin 
divisions — that  is,  ISO  battalions — were  in 
action  about  St.  Quentin.  Four  of  these, 
the  1st  (Juards,  the  I'Sth.  HlSth,  and  SSth, 
followed  the  retreat  of  the  Fifth  liritish 
Army,  while  seventeen  rolled  forward  into 
the  widening  gap  between  Hritish  and 
I"'rench.  Ten  of  these  wei'e  identified  six 
days  later  as  in  action  between  ^lontdidier 
and  Noyon.  wiien  the  Fi'ench  front  had 
been  consolidated,  while  others  were  in 
close  support.  At  fii'st  there  was  a  converg- 
ence of  the  advancing  columns  upon  the 
cliief  i»oints  of  passage  of  the  Somme  ami 
the  Cro/at  Canal.  Three  divisions  converged 
on  Hethencourt,  three  on  11am,  four  on  St. 
Sinion,   and    tlirei"   upon   .lussy. 
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DO  WE  BELIEVE  IN  GOD? 


THE  fundamental 
question  of  the  war 
is  a  religious  ques- 
tion— the  religious 
question,  indeed;  for  all  re- 
ligious questions  are  at 
bottom  one — the  question 
whether  we  believe  in  God. 
This  is  a  matter  that  we 
should  settle  in  our  own 
minds,  without  delay,  for 
it  is  vital  and  urgent. 
About  small  matters  we 
may  think  our  attitude 
toward  God  is  negligible, 
but  it  is  of  tremendous 
consequence  here.  It  makes 
all  the  difference  in  the 
world  with  us  whether  or 
not  we  believe  in  God. 

It  is  easy  to  reply  that 
there  are  "gods  many  and 
lords  many,"  and  to  insist 
that  our  deities  be  defined. 
We  shall  be  reminded  that 
every  nation  has  a  God  of 
its  own,  and  we  shall  hear 
the  boasts  of  the  Kaiser 
and  the  war-lords  and  the 
German  professors,  about 
the  German  god  and  his 
superiority  to  all  the  other 
gods.  This  is  not  what  I 
mean  by  believing  in  God. 
The  German  god  is  no  god. 
People  who  talk  about  be- 
lieving in  the  British  god, 
or  the  French  god,  or  the 


BY    WASHINGTON    B.    GLADDEN  P^WIc    policy    and    our    pri- 

vate  conduct  by  this  as.sur- 

Dr.  Glndden'H  dedth  on  Jnli/  2   ended  d  career  of  oner  fifty  ance,   is  victory. 

neara  of   leadosliip   in   the   Congregat ionul  press  and  pulpit.  These     are    the    dements 

From  1871   to  187U  Dr.  Gladden  was  an  editor  of  The  /rule-  that    ought    to    prevail    and 

pendent,  wmting  at  that  time  some  of  the  plain-spoken,  hard-  j-hat  will   prevail- 

hitting  editorials  that  laid  the  groundivork  for  his  later  books. 

This    is    the    last    article    to    come   from    Dr.    Gladden's   pen.       '''"'  "'*'''''   ''^  '■'«'''   ^""'''  *''"' 

i.;  (iod, 

AjhI  Ui}<lit  lli('  ilii.v  will  will  ; 

Ti)   liiMiitt   would    l)c   disloyalty, 

To   laltor  would  be  sin. 

The  centuries  may  be  chal- 
lenged to  show  where  this 
faith  has  failed. 

If  any  one  shall  say  that 
it  has  not  often  been  tested 
v/e  shall  have  to  assent;  the 
full  measure  of  such  fidelity 
is  seldom  reached;  yet  we 
may  claim  that  the  nearer 
we  come  to  fulfilling  the 
conditions  the  closer  we  get 
to  realizing  the  reward.  To 
hold  this  ideal  of  perfect 
justice  and  goodness  stead- 
ily before  us  and  push  to- 
ward it  is  for  all  men  and 
for  all  nations  the  way  of 
life. 

I  am  afraid  that  we  some- 
times fall  far  below  this 
ideal. 

We  hold  in  our  minds 
conceptions  of  God  that  are 
not  much  better  than  the 
Kaiser's.  We  are  fain  to 
think  of  Him  as  an  Ameri- 
can god,  and  we  sometimes 


American    god    are    atheists    or    bias-  sion  of  Belgium,  and  who  smiles  on  the  pray  to  Him  to  damn  the  Kaiser.  Peo- 

phemers.  sinking  of  the  "Lusitania"  is  not  a  god  pie  who  pray  such  prayers  have  prob- 

Even    if    they    refrain    from    giving  in  whom  respectable  people  can  believe,  ably    learned    them    from    the    Kaiser, 

their  god  the   national  name — if  their  In  fact,  this  tribal  god  whom  the  Kai-  Prayers   such   as   those   have   no   place 

constant   implication   is  that  their  god  ser  patronizes  and  brags  about,  whom  in    the   true    conception    of    God.    They 

is   a   tribal   deity — and   that  they  have  the    Junkers    worship,    and    whom    the  belittle     the     worth    of    our    faith    by 

special    claims   on    his   patronage,   they  German  professors  have  been  trying  to  belittling  God  and  so  postpone  the  day 

are  not  truly  believers  in  God.  get  the  German  people  to  believe  in,  is  when   true   faith   shall   finally   triumph 

This  distinction  needs  emphasizing,  be-  a    god    that    no    rational    man    can    be-  over  petty  doubts, 

cause  not  one  in  ten  of  the  people  who  Hove   in.   The  human   mind  is  stultified         Really   to  believe   in   God   is   a   great 

profess  to  worship  God  are  really  mono-  when  this  kind  of  credulity  is  required  achievement — a  triumph  of  faith.  If  all 

theists,  believers  in  one  God.  They  do  of  it.  the  people  believed  in  God — I  will  not 

not  believe  in  any  real  God,  they  have  The    Kaiser    has    made    the    German  say   implicitly,   but   practically,    in    the 

a  sort  of  sentimental  attachment  to  the  people  believe  a  lie  about  the  origin  of  same  way  that  ordinary  men  believe  in 

deity   of   their  own   tribe,   from   whom  this   war,  about  the   rape   of   Belgium,  the  bank  statements  or  the  weather  re- 

they  pretend  to  expect  favors.  But  faith  about  the  motives  of  the  American  pco-  ports — our    life    would    be    completely 

in  such  a  fragmentary  god  is  no  faith,  pk  in  entering  the  war.  He  knows  that  revolutionized. 

We    cannot    have    faith    in    any    being  this  is  a  lie,  and  that  when  he  impli-         I  will  not  try  to  describe  or  catalog 

whom  we  cannot  respect.  It  is  a  psycho-  cates  god  in  the  falsehood,  he  is  simply  the  changes  which  must  inevitably  fol- 

logical   impossibility   to   believe    in    any  talking  about  the  German  god,  whoever  low    the    practical    recognition    of    the 

being  calling  himself  god  whom  we  con-  he    is,    and    not    about    the    Universal  supremacy   and   regnancy   of   good   will 

vict   by    our    own    confession    of    being  Father  of  mankind.  in   the  earth.   It  is  the   day   for  which 

petty  or  partial  or  deceitful  or  unjust.  the   world  has  been  waiting  for  many 

Now  we  know  by  reports  that  reach  ri^O  believe  in  God,  then,  is  to  believe  in  generations, 

us  of  the   hymns   and   prayers  of   Ger-  -L  perfect  justice  and  truth,  and  benev-         What    can    be    done    to    deepen    and 

man    worshippers,   that  many  of  them  olence,  and  purity;  in  a  God  who  loves  strengthen  belief  in  God  in  this  nation 

believe  their  deity  to  be  partial,   petty  all  men  with  an  equal  love,  but  is  kind-  ii.   this  time  of  war  when  our  faith   is 

and  deceitful;  that  they  are  sure  that  est   to   them    that   are   neediest;    whose  being    tested?    Now    is    an    opportunity 

he  is  unfair,  and  a  bitter  partizan;  that  central  purpose  it  is  to  establish  in  the  such  as  we  have  never  had  before  to 

is  the  kind  of  god  that  they  believe  in;  earth  the  kingdom  of  good  will  and  to  prove  to  the  utmost  our  belief  in  God. 

therefore  it  is  aV^surd  and  monstrous  to  bring  into  it  all  men  and  nations,  from         Faith    in    God,    like    all    other    great 

speak  of  them   as  believing  in   God   at  the  least  unto  the  greatest.  elements  of  character,  is  developed  by 

all.  Faith    in    such    a    God   as   that   is   an  living   in   it.    Life    is   the   soil   in   which 

When   the   Kaiser  talks  very  piously  overcoming    faith.    To    believe   that   the  human   virtue   grows.   A  great  woman, 

about   the   help   that   his   god   is   giving  universe  is  in  the  hands  of  infinite  and  struggling   with    the   problem   of   God's 

him,   we   have  to   remember   what   kind  perfect   justice,   of   boundless    kindness,  existence,  seemed   to  hear  a  voice  say- 

of  things  his  god  has  been  helping  him  of    unfailing    sympathy,    of    unwearied  ing,   "My   daughter,    act   as    if    I    were 

to  do.  For  it  is  just  as  true  of  gods  as  patience,   who   will   fail   not   nor  be  dis-  and  you  will  know  that  I  am."  To  this 

of   men    that    we    know   them    by   their  couraged   till   He  has  set   righteousness  nation,    seeking    to    confirm    its    life    in 

fruits.  A   gw]  who  approves  the  sharp  and   truth   and   peace   in   the  earth — to  (Jod,  the  same  voice  comes,  "Share  my 

practise   by   which    Austria   was    forced  hold    fast   to   that   as   an    inflexible   and  life  and  you  will  know  that  I  am  alive 

into  this  war,  who  sanctions  the   inva-  unswerving    conviction,    to    shape    our  forevermore.'" 
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A  PRIMER  OF  RUSSIAN  PSYCHOLOGY 


T 


|11E  Russian  situation  is  the  most 
serious  and  perplexing  of  the 
problems  of  the  present.  While 
in  b'ranfe  and  Italy  half  a  mil- 
lion men  aie  fighting  to  the  death  over 
the  possession  of  a  few  hundred  yards 
of  barren  ground,  the  late  Czar  of  All 
the  Russias  has  bequeatheil  his  empire, 
comprizing  a  sixth  of  the  land  on  the 
globe  and  including  a  large  part  of  its 
most  valuable  resources,  "to  the  strong- 
est," as  did  the  dying  Alexander  the 
Great.  All  of  us  want  to  help  Russia 
but  none  of  us  can  see  just  how  to  do  it. 
We  have  read  Russian  novels  ever  since 
Howells  told  us  we  ought  to  some  thirty 
years  ago,  but  still  we  do  not  under- 
stand the  Russian  psychology.  Inter- 
vention, if  it  is  not  to  do  more  harm 
than  good,  must  be  based  upon  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  situation.  But  the  lit- 
tle information  we  get  comes  mostly 
from  Moscow  by  way  of  Berlin  and  Lon- 
don, so  it  has  been  expurgated  and  col- 
ored by  three  censorships,  the  Bolshevik, 
the  German  and  the  British.  What  sifts 
thru  to  us  is  only  what  all  three  agree 
is  innocuous  news. 

What  puzzles  us  about  Russia  is  its 
indertniteness,  its  fluidity.  We  cannot 
fix  it  to  our  gaze.  We  cannot  classify 
it.  We  cannot  map  it.  It  is  neither  au- 
tocracy, constitutional  monarchy,  repub- 
lic, federation,  nor  socialistic  state. 
Villages  set  up  as  independent  entities. 
Class  fights  against  class,  city  against 
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city,  race  against  lace.  Annies  of  no 
acknowledgvd  allegiance  roam  over  the 
land.  Dictators,  delegates,  commission- 
ers, agitators,  pretenders,  generals, 
presidents,  demagogs,  tyrants,  rise  and 
fall.  Nobody  knows  how  far  the  author- 
ity of  any  particular  government  ex- 
tends. Nobody  can  tell  whether  a  par- 
ticular conflict  is  a  foreign  war,  civil 
war,  class  war,  revolution,  pogrom,  re- 
bellion, insurrection,  riot,  or  robbery. 
Commerce  has  become  barter.  Each 
community  seems  to  run  its  own  affairs 
and  each  individual  to  do  whatever  is 
right  in  his  own  eyes. 

Such  a  state  of  affairs  seems  to  us 
strange,  abnormal,  unendurable,  tran- 
sitory. We  naturally  tend  to  look  upon 
Russia  as  in  a  critical  condition  of  un- 
stable equilibrium, which  cannot  last  but 
must  soon  give  way  to  something  recog- 
nizable and  tangible.  The  books  and  ar- 
ticles now  coming  out  bear  such  titles 
as  "The  Russian  Crisis,"  "Russia  in 
the  Balance,"  "Russia  at  the  Parting  of 
the  Ways,"  "Russia  in  Upheaval." 

It  would  be  more  correct  to  think  of 
Russia  as  settling  down,  as  relapsing 
into  the  primitive  and  prevalent  condi- 
tion of  humanity.  We  devoutly  hope 
that  Russia  will  not  remain  in  her  pres- 
ent disorderly  and  disintegrated  state, 
but  we  must  recognize  that  such  a  state 
has  prevailed  over  the  greater  part  of 


the  world  for  the  greater  part  of  hu- 
man history.  For  ten  thousand  years 
o>'  more  uj)  to  the  last  two  or  three 
centuries  Australia  and  all  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific,  both  Americas,  Africa 
south  of  the  Sahara,  most  of  Asia  and 
p:irt  of  Europe  have  been  in  this 
condition.  If  we  apply  the  majority 
principle  to  the  world  at  large  and 
to  history  as  a  whole,  we  must  re- 
gard this,  not  as  abnormal,  but  as 
the  normal  state  of  mankind,  for  it 
is  the  customary.  The  unified  and  thoi- 
oly  organized  state  is  quite  a  modern 
invention.  The  continental  or  world- 
wide connnonwealth  was  an  impossibil- 
ity until  the  introduction  of  rapid 
transportation  and  communication  by 
railroad  and  steamship,  telegraph  and 
telephone.  We  are  apt  to  forget  that 
thruout  the  universe  chaos  is  the  rule 
and  cosmos  the  exception.  This  planet 
of  ours  is  mostly  made  up  of  amorphous 
material  and  it  is  rare  to  find  a  crystal 
with  clear  cut  faces  and  geometrical 
form.  There  are  more  invertebrates 
than  vertebrates  in  the  animal  kingdom. 
The  force  of  gravitation  in  the  political 
world  always  tends  toward  anarchy  as 
a  permanent  condition  and  it  is  only 
occasionally  and  by  strenuous  coopera- 
tive exertion  that  certain  peoples  have 
been  able  to  rise  above  it  for  a- 
time. 

Now  we  do  not  expect  the  Russians 
to  lapse  into  savagery,  but  we  do  an- 


:3     'IV^ 


A  KEY  TO  THE  RUSSIAN  PUZZLE 
In  this  map,  reproduced  from  The  Independent  of  July  13,  are  explained  thirty-four  important  points  that  '  complicate  the  Kiissian  situation  of 
today.  The  numhei-s  on  the  map  corresi)ond  to  those  in  the  caption:  1.  Bolsheviki  and  British  and  French  marines  defending  Murmansk  (.vjsst 
atrainst  Finnish  White  Guards  and  Germans.  2.  Germans  have  occupied  Finland,  are  running  railroad  to  Arctic  Ocean.  8.  Soviet  governnxent  cedes 
I)ort  on  .\rctic  to  Finland.  4.  Finns  claim  Karelian  territory  from  Russia  and  attack  PetroKvad-Kola  railroad.  5.  IVtrograd  famine  stricken  thru 
failure  of  transportation.  6.  Independence  of  Lithuania  recotrni/.ed  by  Germany.  7.  Independence  of  Poland  recoijni/.ed  by  Germany.  S.  Independ- 
ence of  Ukrainia  recotrnized  by  Germany.  9.  Shaded  area  shows  territory  occupied  by  German  troov>s.  n>.  Kesswabia  ceiled  to  Rumania.  11  Kiev. 
capital  of  Ukrainian  People's  Republic,  under  pro-German  Cossack  dictator.  General  Skoropadski.  12.  Revolt  iujainst  Ukrainian  dictator.  18. 
Crimea  asserts  independence  jis  the  Tauridian  Republic,  but  is  occupied  by  German  troops  and  is  claimetl  by  Turkey.  Germans  seixe  Russian  fleet  at 
Sevastopol.  \A.  Bolsheviki  under  Czech  otiicers  reported  defeaUnl  by  Germans  at  Tajranrok.  Dreadnaustht  manned  by  BoLsheviki  sunk  in  battle  on 
Black  Sea.  15.  Cossack  General  Krjisnov,  supported  by  Germans,  has  headiiuarters  at  Rostov.  16.  Krasnov  rijrhtii\K  against  Bolsheviki  for  independ- 
ence of  the  Don  Cossacks.  17.  German  troops  landed  at  Batum.  18.  Armenians  and  Georgians  defend  Caucasus  against  Turks.  1S>.  'l\»rks  take 
Transcaucasian  Russian  territory.  20.  Turks  penetrate  into  Pei-sia.  21.  Moscow,  the  capital  of  the  Bolsheviki  (Soviet)  government.  22,  28,  24.  2S. 
Czechoslovak  troops  taken  prisoner  from  Austrian  army  have  captured  these  points  on  the  Siberian  railroad.  26.  C:aechoslovaks  defeat  Bolsheviki 
at  Irkutsk.  27.  Cossack  General  Semenov  defeated  by  Bolsheviki  in  attempt  to  advance  to  Lake  Baikal.  2S  Senienov's  troov>s  dvivet\  l>ack  intv> 
Manchuria,  where  Chinese  president  insists  upon  disarming  them.  29.  General  Galmakov  driven  back  into  Manchuria  by  Bolsheviki.  80.  Japanrae 
troops  landed  at  Vladivostok.  31.  Professor  Miliukov  stars  counter-revolutionary  mo\enieiil  from  Harbin.  8-.  Ex-t'^ar  conlined  at  Yekaterinburg 
and  reported  iussassinaled  by  Bolsheviki  on  ai)proach  of  Czechs.  33.  Grand  Duke  Michael  declares  himsi'lf  head  of  new  Siberian  tfovernnieut  with 
headciuarters   at   Osmk.     34,    Yakuts   of   northeastern    Siberia   declare    independence  of   the   Soviet    government 
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ticipate  that,  if  left  alone, 
they  will  develop  a  much 
more  incoherent  form  of  so- 
ciety than  western  Europe 
has  had  of  late.  If  there  is 
anything  in  racial  psychol- 
ogry,  that  is  the  Slavic  dis- 
position. If  there  is  anything- 
in  historical  determinism, 
that  is  the  Russian  trend.  In 
the  first  chapter  of  Russian 
history  we  read  how  the  Slavs 
of  Kiev  called  in  Teutonic 
warriors  (the  Russ  or  North- 
men) to  rule  over  them  and 
put  a  stop  to  their  internecine 
strife.  The  latest  news  from 
Kiev  tells  the  same  story. 
For  a  thousand  years  Russia 
was  threatened  with  inva- 
sion by  the  Mongols  on  the 
east  and  the  Germans  on  the 
west.  Today  Russia  is  in  the 
same  situation. 

In  so  far  as  we  can  dis- 
cern anything  thru  the  thick 
clouds  that  now  conceal  the 
land  from  the  outside  world 
the  new  Russia  is  shaping 
upon  the  oldest  of  Russian 
institutions,  the  mir.  The 
mir  is  the  village  community 
of  a  type  once  general  in  Eu- 
rope, but  surviving  only  in 
Russia.  It  is  local  autonomy 
in  government,  extreme  de- 
mocracy in  politics  and  pure 
communism  in  land.  It  is 
more  like  the  old-fashioned 
New  England  town-meeting 
than  anything  else  we  know. 
But  the  Slavs  do  not  believe 
in  the  rule  of  the  majority 
as  we  do.  They  believe  that 
every  vote  should  be  unani- 
mous. We  have  a  survival  of 
this  in  our  jury  system,  where 
the  old  liherum  veto  still  pre- 
vails. We  have  traces  of  it  in  our  legis- 
latures, where  any  unusual  procedure 
has  to  be  carried  by  unanimous  consent. 

When  the  mir  has  to  take  any  action 
all  the  people  come  together  on  the  vil- 
lage street  and  talk  it  over,  men  and 
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doing  anything  worth  while.  Instead  of 
replying  as  Mirabeau  replied  for  the 
States  General,  the  delegates  agreed  that 
there  was  reason  in  his  remarks  and 
they  went  home.  In  a  Russian  court  to- 
day anybody  in  the  audience  who  thinks 


women  on  equal  terms.  If  they  do  not    he  can  throw  any  light  on  the  cast  is 


agree  they  talk  it  over  again  and  keep 
on  until  the  opposition  is  convinced  or 
silenced.  Ordinarily  no  vote  is  taken. 
The  desire  is  to  get  a  consensus  of 
opinion.  "What  the  mir  has  settled  is 
God's  own  judgment"  is  the  Russian 
version  of  vox  pojndi  vox  dei.  "All  for 
one  and  one  for  all — that's  the  mir," 
says  another  Russian  proverb. 

In  the  Diet  of  the  Polish  common- 
wealth every  fneman  present  had  the 
right  by  simply  saying  "Veto!"  to  pre- 
vent any  legislation  or  to  adjourn  the 
session  and  annul  all  its  acts.  This  lih- 
ervm  veto  was  the  death  of  Poland  and 
it  ueems  utterly  impracticable  except  for 
Hmall  and  y)rimitivf  communities.  Hut 
this  is  the  way  things  are  being  run  in 
Russia.  The  National  Assembly  at  Pet- 
rograd,  to  whos*f  r-onvrK-ation  the  west- 
ern world  lookfrd  forward  with  such 
hope,  was  adjourn«-d  by  a  sailor  who 
wandered  in  and  aft«T  listening  a  while 
to  the  prweedings  went  up  to  the  plat- 
form and  told  the  delegates  that  they 
had  better  go  home,  for  they  were  not 


welcome  to  get  up  and  argue  it  or  add 
his  own  testimony.  The  revolution  in 
its  early  stages  was  largely  controlled 
by  mass  meetings  in  Petrograd — not 
the  thoroly  organized  and  well  man- 
aged assemblages  that  go  by  that  name 
with  us,  but  casual  crowds  that  collect- 
ed on  the  streets,  listened  to  all  that 
anybody  wanted  to  say,  and  when  they 
had  "got  the  sense  of  the  meeting" 
marched  to  the  head(|Uartors  of  what- 
ever government  profest  to  rule  and 
notified  them  what  the  people  wanted. 
In  the  Bolshevik  councils  a  specious 
unanimity  of  opinion  is  secured  by  tho 
simple  method  of  expelling  those  who 
do  not  agree. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Bolsheviki 
was  to  abolish  the  private  pos.scssion 
of  land  and  to  prohibit  the  hiring  of 
labor  for  working  land.  They  did  not 
buy  in  and  divide  uj)  the  large  estates 
as  the  Australian  lahor  party  has  done. 
They  did  not  institute  peasant  proprie- 
torship as  thf  Frenr'h  revolutionists  did. 
'i'hey    do    not    declare    the    land    state 


property  as  the  Marxian  so- 
cialists propose  to  do.  They 
did  away  at  once  with  land- 
lord, tenant  farmer  and  hired 
man.  What  then  becomes  of 
the  land?  Why,  it  simply  re- 
verts to  its  original  condition. 
It  belongs  to  whoever  makes 
use  of  it  and  so  long  as  he 
makes  use  of  it.  It  belongs  to 
the  people,  not  individually, 
not  nationally,  not  coopera- 
tively, but  collectively  and'  lo- 
cally. It  is  the  system  of  land 
tenure  that  has  prevailed  in 
Russia  from  time  immemo- 
rial. Even  when  the  peasants 
were  serfs  they  claimed  the 
ownership  of  the  land  they 
worked.  "We  are  yours,"  they 
would  say  to  their  masters, 
"but  the  land  is  ours."  And 
historically  there  was  some 
ground  for  the  claim.  When 
they  were  freed  by  the  Czar 
Liberator  in  1861  they  were 
better  treated  than  our  freed- 
men  because  they  got  some 
land,  but  they  were  disap- 
pointed in  not  getting  it  all. 
When  the  revolution  of  1917 
overthrew  the  Czar  and  es- 
tablished the  republic  we 
Americans  thought  that  the 
revolution  was  over  because 
that  is  where  our  revolution 
stopped.  But  the  Russian  peo- 
ple as  a  whole  had  no  dislike 
intarroiiion- ■Defenders-  un,tj.(iroup  ^^r  a  king  and  no  liking  for 
.(Trotlkl?)   (Axci^d)  ^^'"'")J^*^"°f)   a  ballot.  They  do  not  believe 

much  in  voting.  What  the 
peasants  wanted  was  the  land 
and  what  the  workmen  want- 
ed was  the  factories.  Now 
they  have  got  them.  What 
they  will  do  with  the  factories 
remains  to  be  seen.  They  seem 
to  have  made  a  mess  at  managing  them, 
as  we  should  expect.  But  what  they  will 
do  with  the  land  is  evident.  They  will  do 
as  they  always  have,  hold  it  commun- 
ally. It  is  an  inefficient  and  unprogres- 
sive  way.  The  land  is  unimproved,  since 
it  may  change  hands  every  year  or  so. 
The  use  of  labor  saving  machinery  is 
prevented  because  the  holdings  are 
small.  But  the  mir  system  has  prevailed 
generally  in  Great  Russia.  Not  1  per 
cent  of  the  peasants  owned  land  indi- 
vidually. Premier  Stolypin  tried  to 
break  up  the  //u'r.s  by  ordaining  that 
whenever  any  peasant  demanded  his 
share  of  the  land  in  severalty  it  must 
be  given  him.  But  ten  years  of  this 
legislation  resulted  in  breaking  up  only 
about  8  per  cent  of  the  mirs.  The 
land  tenure  of  the  Cossacks  was  of  the 
same  communal  type.  Up  to  a  hundred 
years  ago  no  man  owned  an  acre  of  the 
27,000,000  that  were  possest  by  the 
Cossacks  of  the  Urals.  When  haymak- 
ing day  came  around  every  man  went 
out  with  his  scythe  and  mowed  a  swath 
around  as  much  grass  as  he  wanted  to 
cut  for  his  family.  Agriculture  under 
such  conditions  is  like  fishing  in  the 
open  sea,  hunting  in  the  open  forest 
or  pasturage  on  the  open  range.  It  is 
in  fact  a  sur-     [aoiillmird  on  jxiue  100 


WHY  SOCIALISM  IS  PRO-ALLY 


THERK  are  many  very  weighty 
reasons  why  American  Socialists 
should  support  the  war.  I  pro- 
pose to  set  forth  five  which  seem 
to  me  especially  weighty: 

Because  the  Allies  are  fii/hting  for  so- 
cialist  ittternatiunalistu. 

Internationalism  means  the  inter- 
relation of  all  nations  by  ties  of  friend- 
ship, sympathy,  undei  standing-  and 
trust.  It  means  respect  by  each  nation 
for  the  rifrhts  of  all  other  nations.  It 
means  equal  opportunities  for  all  na- 
tions, nieat  and  small.  It  means  inter- 
national laws  and  aj?reements  and  ko"*^' 
faith  in  observinjr  them.  Socialism  is 
inseparable  from  this  sort  of  interna- 
tionalism. The  whole  genius  of  America 
is  likewise  in  full  accord  with  this  in- 
ternationalism. 

Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
arch  enemy  of  internationalism.  She 
forced  Austria  to  make  war  and  to  re- 
ject arbitration — the  internationalist 
method  of  dealing:  with  disputes.  Her 
brutal  assault  upon  Bels'ium,  a  neutral 
and  friendly  nation,  was  an  assault 
upon  the  very  foundations  of  interna- 
tionalism. Thruout  the  war  she  has 
manifested  a  contempt  for  every  law 
for  the  restriction  of  warfare,  for  the 
protection  of  non-combatants  and  neu- 
trals, and  for  limiting-  the  savagery  of 
war.  Her  victory  would  obviously  spell 
the  defeat  of  all  that  internationalism 
means. 

The  aims  of  the  Allied  Nations  as 
set  forth  by  such  spokesmen  as  Presi- 
dent "Wilson  and  Lloyd  Georgre  have 
been  approved  by  the  leaders  of  social- 
ism in  all  lands.  It  is  sufficient  here  to 
mention  the  approval  of  the  British 
Labor  Party,  the  Socialist  Party  of 
France  and  the  Inter-Allied  Socialist 
Conference.  The  Allied  cause  is  the  So- 
cialist cause. 

Because  Germany  is  the  tvorst  enemy 
of  democratic  socialism. 

Notwithstanding'  the  fact  that  the 
Socialist  party  in  Germany  was  numer- 
ically strong  before  the  war.  it  was 
really  very  weak  in  influence.  The  Prus- 
sianized military  g-overnment  had  pulled 
its  teeth  and  made  it  impotent.  Socialism 
in  Germany  has  never  been  the  aggres- 
sive force  for  democracy  that  socialism 
has  been  in  other  lands.  German  So- 
cialists have  been  cowed  and  afraid.  At 
the  international  congresses  the  German 
Socialists  and  trade  unionists  have 
feared  to  approve  policies  which  their 
military  masters  did  not  approve. 

There  has  been  much  talk  in  recent 
years  about  the  wondei-ful  "social  legis- 
lation" of  Germany.  That  has  been  part 
of  the  sinister  propag-anda  of  German 
kultiir.  We  have  been  inspired  to  envy 
Germany  and  to  treat  her  as  a  leader 
in  civilization,  while  the  German  people 
have  been  induced  to  believe  their  lot 
superior  to  that  of  the  people  of  other 
lands.  The  fact  is  that  the  condition  of 
the  working  classes  in  Germany  has 
been  worse  than  that  of  the  people  of 
any  other  g:reat  nation.  The  standard 
of  living  of  the  German  workers  has 
been     shamefully    low.     Nowhere    does 
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.1/;'.  Sixinn),  litiij/  iictiiv  ill  the  Sm-inlist 
I'tutij.  is  HOW  the  Icinlvr  of  the  Xotioniilist 
I'lirtji.  Jlr  has  written  main/  hooks  on  social 
and  economic  questions,  the  latest  of  which. 
"Americanism  and  Social  Democraci/."  has 
just  hcen  luiblished.  Mr.  Spanjo  has  sailed 
for  Europe  irith  a  ijroup  of  Socialists 
who  are  opposed  to  the  pro-Cicrmunism 
of  the  Socialist  Parti/,  to  spread  I'rcsi- 
dcnt     Wilson's    peace    terms    of    democraci/ 

horse-flesh,  donkey-flesh  and  even  dog- 
flesh  form  so  large  a  part  of  the  diet 
of  the  people.  Nowhere  are  so  many 
families  crowded  into  single  rooms.  In 
no  great  country  is  the  death  rate  of 
babies  so  appallingly  high. 

Germany  has  long  been  the  center  of 
European  reaction.  Even  the  terrible 
oppression  of  the  Romanoffs  in  Russia 
was  fostered  and  inspired  by  the  Hohen- 
zollerns.  Prussia  dominated  Russian  bu- 
reaucracy. 

Because  America  cannot  maintain 
her  democracy  U7iless  the  Prussian  mil- 
itary system   is  destroyed. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  crushing  Ger- 
many, but  of  crushing-  the  military  sys- 
tem which  the  German  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment maintains.  That  can  only  be 
done  by  force  of  arms.  There  is  no  other 
way.  But  the  creation  of  a  military 
force  powerful  enough  to  achieve  that 
result  does  not  mean  that  we  are  to 
develop  militarism.  When  we  have  at- 
tained the  destruction  of  German  mili- 
tarism we  shall  turn  our  enei-gies  to 
the  arts  of  peace.  Germany,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  use  a  victory  as  the 
starting  point  for  new  wars  of  conquest. 
Militarism  means  the  organization  of 
the  human  and  material  resources  of  a 
nation  and  their  direction  to  the  ends 
of  conquest.  We  are  in  no  danger  of 
adopting  that  principle  voluntarily: 
that  principle  will  never  be  adopted  by 
a  democratic  nation,  tho  in  self-defense 
such  a  nation  may  temporarily  abandon 
every  other  interest  save  that  of  war. 
We  are  not  now  and  are  in  no  danger 
of  becoming  a  militarist  nation. 


With  the  Allied  Nations  triumphant, 
l>rogressive  reduction  of  national  armies 
and  navies,  and  the  substitution  of  in- 
ternational cooperating  armies  and  na- 
vies for  those  of  competing  nations  will 
be  a  possibility.  On  the  other  hand, 
should  the  Central  Empires  win,  every 
nation  in  the  world,  our  own  included, 
will  have  to  arm  to  the  teeth.  In  peace 
times  we  shall  have  to  maintain  the 
vast  military  system  we  have  created 
for  this  war.  The  immense  waste  of 
militarism  must  go  on  unchecked  year 
after  year;  the  toilers  must  groan  un- 
der the  burdens  of  oppressive  taxation 
necessary  for  the  support  of  vast 
armies  and  navies;  social  reform  must 
be  delayed.  No  sane  man  can  believe 
that  in  the  event  of  a  German  victory 
the  democratic  nations  would  be  able 
to  lessen  their  military  burdens:  in- 
stead, they  must  increase  them  enor- 
mously and  abandon  a  great  part  of 
their  democracy. 

Because  the  triumph  of  the  Allies 
icill  give  freedom  to  Jews,  Jugoslavs, 
.[inienians,  Poles  and  other  oppressed 
nationalities. 

That  the  interest  of  the  Jew  is  with 
the  Allied  Nations  is  beyond  question. 
On  one  side  of  the  conflict  we  have  the 
four  great  nations  in  which  the  Jews 
have  enjoyed  the  greatest  freedom,  tol- 
erance and  equality  of  opportunity — 
the  United  States,  England,  France  and 
Italy;  on  the  other  side  the  Central 
Empires,  autocratic  and  militaristic, 
the  nations  in  which  the  Jew  has  been 
discriminated  against,  in  which  anti- 
semitism  has  flourished  as  nowhere  else 
outside  of  the  Russia  of  the  Czars.  It 
is  a  well  known  fact  that  Germany's 
military  successes  thus  far  have  had 
the  effect  of  increasing  the  antisemitism 
so  long  characteristic  of  the  Hohenzol- 
lern  regime. 

The  Allied  Nations  are  determined  to 
restore  to  the  Jewish  people  their  au- 
tonomous national  life.  Furthei'more, 
they  seek  to  gain  for  the  Jews  in  all 
lands  equal  liberties  and  rights  with 
all  other  citizens.  The  triumph  of  the 
Teuton  and  the  Turk  would  mean  the 
enslavement  of  the  Jew;  their  defeat 
means  his  freedom. 

The  Allied  Nations  have  pledged 
themselves  to  liberate  Armenia  from 
the  brutal  tyranny  of  the  Turk.  The 
Armenian  remnant  will  be  made  a  free 
nation  under  a  strong  protectorate.  The 
Jugoslavs  are  to  be  emancipated  from 
the  thrall  of  Austria.  Poland  is  to  be 
restored.  These  are  the  aims  of  inter- 
national socialism,  avowed  by  succes- 
sive international  congresses.  Germany 
is  the  arch  enemy  of  the  small  nations. 
Her  dynastic  vision  of  .Mitteleuropa 
menaces  all  the  small  nations  of  Europe, 
and,  ultimately,  of- the  world. 

As  a  Socialist  I  believe  that  there 
can  never  be  assured  democracy  and 
freedom  until  the  rights  of  the  smaller 
nations  are  established  and  guaranteed. 

Because  victory  by  the  Allied  Na- 
tions will  set  the  people-  of  (rfrmawy 
and  .Austria  free. 

It  has  long  been  a  commonplace  of 
intenuitional       [Continued  on  page  lOi 
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@  I  ndrnrnod  i  Viiticrirood 

TEACHING 
OUR  ALLIES 
TO  PLAY  BALL 

Eiif/lish  and  Scotch  and 
CiiiKidiait  Tommivs  arc 
iduijinij  our  national 
f/aiiic.  «/<«/•;•<(/  on  lii/ 
hoi/s  from  the  I'.  S.  A. 
At  the  left,  one  of  the 
"Ladies  from  Hell"  is 
triiinij  to  keep  his  Tarn  on 
and  connect  with  n  fast 
one  from  the  pitcher  at 
the  Slime  time.  The  adaji- 
tations  of  military  uni- 
form to  the  exiffencies 
of     hasehall    are    various 


vC)  Ltidiiwouil  it  L  nUciHiiud 

FANS   ALL   LOOK 
ALIKE 

They  "kill  the  um- 
pire" note  in  prac- 
tically every  dialed 
on  the  icestern  front 
Hei/irood  Broun  in 
"The  A.  E.  F."  tells 
a  good  story  of  hoir 
haseball  eame  to 
France.  ''In  the 
crowd  was  a  French 
.toldier  who  had 
the  Croix  de  Guerre 
and  the  medaille 
militaire.  The  second 
or  tliird  ball  hit  came 
in  his  direction.  lie 
thrust  hoth  hands  in 
front  of  his  face.  The 
hall  eame  between 
them  and  hit  him  on 
the  nose,  knockiny 
him  down.  He  wa\ 
up  in  an  instaht 
yrinniny.  But  hi 
shook  his  head.  'C'esi 
danycreux'  he  said, 
and  started  for  his 
train     to  ■  the    front" 
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A  PARADE  OF  ALL  NATIONS 

The  Amvrtinn  Vtiwth  of  •July  vrnt  on  llic  falcnilur 
lliis  i/ciir  rt.<{  Lihcrtii  Daij  to  the  irorld,  celebrated  Itii 
peo}>lef>  rrcri/irhere  irho  believe  in  freedom.  In  the  old 
cdiiitnls  of  Europe — in  Pari.i  and  London  find  Rome — 
ttnd  in  the  new  cities  of  the  Dominions — in  Siidney  mid 
M(  llionrne  and  If(iUf(i-r—-oiir  Allies  celebrated  fiide- 
/!( ndchce  I  lay.  hi  ilir  biyyest  citij  in  the  irorld.  of 
course,  iras  thi  biyyest  parade  of  all.  a  march  that 
filled  Fifth  Arcnne  nearly  all  day  lony  irith  a  steady 
strenm  of  troops  and  citi::ens.  The  float  "Britannia" 
i  biloir  I    iri'i)    first   /trizc   in    its   diiision    of   the  pariid- 
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VIVE  LA  fuanck: 

The  American  croirds  on  the  sidciralks  remembered  Lafayette  in  their  cheers 
for  the  conflnyent  of  sailors  from  tlie  French  iiiny.  in  their  tri-color  uniforms 
ii-illi    red  iiissellrd  caps,   as   th(  y   iwirehed  in  our   biy   Fourth    of  July   parade 
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DO  WE  NEED  COLLEGE  WORK  IN  WAR? 


THE  Federal  Government  has  as- 
sumed control  of  fuel,  food, 
ships  and  railroads  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  indispensa- 
ble agencies  of  national  defense.  Should 
the  Government,  for  the  same  reason, 
take  some  responsibility  for  the  admin- 
istration of  universities,  colleges  and 
technical  schools?  Or  is  it  better  that 
the  work  of  these  institutions,  as  far  as 
it  concems  the  training  of  male  stu- 
dents, should  be  suspended  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war? 

The  extent  to  which  innumerable 
branches  of  war  service,  public,  semi- 
public  and  private,  have  been  taking 
students  and  teachers  from  our  higher 
schools  since  the  war  began  is  evidence 
that  these  institutions  have  been  con- 
sidered no  less  important,  as  agencies 
of  national  defense,  than  mines,  fac- 
tories and  common  carriers.  Of  the 
forty  thousand  men  in  the  Reserve  Of- 
ficers' Training  Corps  last  summer, 
above  eighty  per  cent  were  college  men. 
Each  of  the  larger  universities — Har- 
vard, Yale,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  for 
example — has  sent  more  than  fifty  fac- 
ulty members  and  more  than  a  thou- 
sand undergraduates  into  war  service. 
Scores  of  college  presidents  are  giving 
virtually  all  their  time  to  war  problems. 
Hundreds  of  institutions,  at  the  call  of 
the  Government,  ai'e  offering  special 
war-emergency  courses.  There  are 
courses  in  food  conservation,  military 
orthopedics,  civilian  relief.  Red  Cross 
supplies,  camp  sanitation,  military 
stores,  telegraphy,  aeronautics,  army 
camp  recreation,  and  many  more;  in 
fact,  more  than  one  hundred  such 
courses  have  been  started  v.ithin  the 
past  year. 

True  to  their  traditional  spirit,  these 
higher  schools  have  responded  to  every 
call  quickly  and  eagerly.  They  have  sac- 
rificed recklessly.  They  are  evidently 
ready  to  sacrifice  themselves  out  of  ex- 
istence, if  that  is  their  best  way  to 
render  service.  Their  immediate  and 
grave  concern  is  that,  without  intelli- 
gent officials  and  central  direction,  they 
cannot  possibly  continue  to  do  all  that 
the  Government  ought  to  expect  of 
them.  They  are  subject  to  urgent  calls 
for  aid  from  innumerable  councils, 
boards,  committees,  corps  and  depart- 
ments, each  of  which  thinks  only  of  its 
own  needs,  and  usually  only  of  its  im- 
mediate needs. 
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BY  WILLIAM  T.  FOSTER 

TRESIDENT  OF  REED  COLLEGE 

A  certain  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment wants  a  thousand  volunteers;  its 
only  thought  is  to  get  the  best  men  for 
its  purposes  as  quickly  and  easily  as 
possible.  It  turns  at  once  to  the  uni- 
versities. Another  department  takes  the 
same  course;  then  another  and  another. 
The  War  Department  does  this  regu- 
larly. The  Navy  Department  has  found 
it  satisfactory,  as  has  every  other  of- 
fice, department,  commission  and  board. 

Without  official  leadership,  both  the 
schools  and  the  colleges  tend  to  become 
indiscriminate  recruiting  agencies.  If 
the  draft  age  is  lowered  by  two  years, 
it  will  cover  the  four  classes  of  the 
usual  college  course;  and  few  men, 
other  than  physical  or  moral  defectives, 
will  remain  in  college  even  a  year. 

If  the  colleges  are  indispensable 
agencies  of  national  defense,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  quickly  make 
definite  plans  for  using  them  intelli- 
gently. The  total  influence  of.  the  Gov- 
ernment thus  far,  except  for  a  few 
tardy  and  insufficient  provisions  for 
continuing  the  supply  of  doctors,  den- 
tists and  engineers,  has  tended  toward 
the  suspension  of  men's  colleges  for  the 
duration  of  the  war. 

The  educational  forces  of  the  nation 
are  without  leadership.  We  have  not 
learned  what  is  perhaps  the  one  great 
lesson  Germany  is  capable  of  teaching. 
Our  traditional  decentralization  in  af- 
fairs of  education  and  extreme  individ- 
ualism and  regard  for  what  we  call 
state  rights  has  had  certain  advantages 
in  times  of  peace;  but  in  the  crisis  of 
today  it  means  waste,  confusion,  delay. 
The  volunteer  agencies  of  coordination 
and  the  official  advisoiy  councils  have 
no  more  prospect  of  marshalling  the 
entire  educational  forces  of  the  coun- 
try in  economical,  unified,  orderly  and 
timely  service  than  a  dozen  volunteer 
governments  have  of  marshalling  the 
Russian  Army.  We  need  a  Secretary 
of  Education,  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabi- 
net, with  funds  commensurate  with  the 
importance  of  his  work,  and  with  ex- 
ecutive powers  equal  to  the  emergency 
of  war. 

At  the  University  of  Michigan,  where 
two  hundred  students  of  chemical  en- 
gineering were  about  to   take   up   their 


studies,  the  teachers  were  called  to 
Washington.  There  was  somebody  at 
Washington  responsible  for  an  enter- 
prize  in  which  he  thought  he  could  use 
these  men.  There  was  no  Federal  au- 
thority to  consider  the  question  whether 
our  national  defense  would  require  a 
continued  supply  of  chemical  engineers; 
and,  if  so,  whether  it  would  be  wise 
suddenly  to  leave  two  hundred  students 
stranded  and  well-equipt  laboratories 
unused.  As  another  result  of  this  lack 
of  a  Federal  executive  in  the  field  of 
education,  the  anatomy  department  of 
the  Medical  School  of  Indiana  Univer- 
sity has  lost  every  man  of  military  age. 
The  isame  department  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  has  lost  six  out  of  eight 
men.  The  University  of  Texas  has  lost 
its  Department  of  Chemistry.  Educa- 
tion does  not  expect  to  do  "business  as 
usual."  It  asks  only  that  its  sacrifices 
be  directed  with  a  view  to  the  future. 

It  is  true  that  Federal  officers,  from 
the  President  down,  have  declared  that 
it  would  be  a  national  calamity  if  the 
work  of  our  colleges  were  to  be  ham- 
pered seriously  by  the  war.  The  Govern- 
ment has  spoken  clearly,  logically  fre- 
quently, but  not  effectively. 

If  necessary  to  insure  the  continued 
supply  of  trained  men,  students  should 
be  conscripted  to  study  and  teachers 
should  be  conscripted  to  teach.  On  the 
basis  of  proved  fitness,  they  should  be 
selected  to  prepare  to  meet  the  future 
rteeds  of  the  Government.  From  the 
standpoint  of  national  defense,  the  only 
question  is  what  trained  men  the  Gov- 
ernment must  have  in  the  course  of  a 
long  war;  it  must  no  longer  hesitate 
to  take  the  steps  necessan-  to  enable 
the  colleges  to  do  their  part. 

An  example  of  effective  procedure  is 
the  recent  organization  of  the  enlisted 
reserve  corps,  in  which  students  of  en- 
gineering may  eni'oll  and  continue  their 
studies.  But  if  it  is  good  public  policy 
to  enlist  students  to  study  engineering, 
it  is  good  public  policy  to  enlist  men  to 
teach  them. 

Official  measures  should  be  taken  for 
making  sure  of  a  continued  supply  of 
trained  men  for  every  future  need.  The 
operation  of  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand having  been  suspentled  by  the 
official  calls  for  men  in  certain  forms  of 
service  and  by  the  Selective  Service 
Law,  it  is  not  safe  to  leave  any  need 
to  cluince. 


NEWS  OF  EFFICIENCY 


EFFICII^N'i'Y  eoinimmity  woi-k — a 
must  important  pliaso  of  national 
tlioufilit  and  effort — must  have  behind 
it  well  considered  plans,  based  on  a  knowl- 
edge of  how  other  communities  have  solved 
similar  problems,  and  a  well  balanced  con- 
ception of  what  should  be  done  and  how  to 
go  abont  it. 

The  following  list  of  sources  is  by  no 
means  comprehensive  either  in  the  branches 
referred  to  or  in  the  items  under  them.  It 
should  serve,  however,  as  a  groundwoi-k. 
Those  interestetl  shonld  consult  the  lucaj 
library  and  ask  for 
references  to  books 
and  articles  in  periodi- 
cals covering  the  spe- 
cial subject  in  hand. 
There  is  a  wealth  of 
printed  information 
obtainable  which  the 
determined  student 

can  unearth.  The  Na- 
tional Efficiency  So- 
ciety will  be  glad  to 
make  further  sugges- 
tions to  any  readers  of 
The  Independent  who 
have  special  problems 
on  which  thej'  desire 
advice. 

A  Communiiij  Cen- 
ter: Vi'hat  It  Is  and 
Hoic  to  Orrjanize  It. 
Henrv  E.  Jackson. 
Bulletin  No.  11.  1918. 
Bureau  of  Education. 
Department  of  Inte- 
rior, Washington.  D. 
C.  (Also  published 
in  book  form  by  the 
Macmillan  Companv. 
New  York  f'ity.  $1.) 

Co)nmnnHy  Center 
ActiriticH.  Clarence  A. 
Perry.  (Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  New 

i'ork.  35  cents.) 

The  Count!/.  H.  S. 
Gilbertson.  (National 
Short  Ballot  Organi- 
zation. New  York.  $2.) 

The  Sof.-inl  Center. 
PMward  J.  Ward.  (D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York.  $1.50.) 

Wommi'K  Work  in 
Munieiimlitieis.  Mary 
Hitter  Beard.  (D.  Ap- 
pleton &  Co.,  New 
York.  ?l.r/).) 

The,  Community 
Fair.  J.  Sterling 
-Moran.  Fanners'  Bul- 
letin No.  870.  Unitefl 
HtateM  I>ei,artment  of 
Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton. \).  C. 

Coof/erntion,         I.  k  <■ 
Ilojie   of   the   Con  Mil  HI 
er.      E.       I'.      Harris. 
Crhe  .Marin illan  Com- 
pany,  New   Y'ork.  $'2.  i 

Country  Ijife  and 
I'urul  I'rohleiiiK.  .Mary 
K;jth,'irine  Ueely.  CJhe 
II.  W.  Wilw.n  Com- 
pany, U'tS  ('nivernity 
Av'-riiie,  New  York.) 

A  HiireeHnful  Com- 
fnunity  Ifryinfi  I'lont. 
C.  W.  riiK»<ley.  Far 
m»Ti'  Bulletin  No. 
{>10.  r.'nifed  Hfaten  \)c 
partrnent  of  Agrjcui 
fiif.  WHuhington, 

J>.  C. 


(liirdcniiHi  in  nicmcnliinj  Cih/  Si'liooLs. 
C.  1).  .larvis.  bulletin  No!  40,  HUO.  Bu- 
reau of  lOducation.   Washiugton,   D.  C. 

The  Communily  Pagcanl.  JOdwin  (ii'een- 
luw  and  G.   Vermont. 

'I'lie  Coiniinniii!/  Thriller.  Louise  1'>uj- 
leigh.   (Little,  liiown  &  Co..  Boston,  .^l.no.  I 

liiifi/infi  li'iinil  Ciiiiuniinil  II  I  nterestn, 
'I'lie  Ciiiintri/  Church  mid  Coinininiity  Co- 
oycration.  The  Country  Church  tind  liunil 
Welfare.  The  Rural  Church  and  Commun- 
iiil  lietlerinent.  Balanciny  Country  Life, 
I'sinii      the      f\,soiiyres      of      the      (^oiintnj 


A  Message  to  the  National 
Efficiency  Society 

By  Major  General  William  Crozier 

Head  of  the  Ordnance  Department,  U.  S.  Army 


I  have  Krt^yt  intere.-!t  in  the  efliciency  of  labor,  and  I  hope  that 
the  intense  examination  which  the  present  war  cau.se.s  to  be  given 
to  the  .subject  of  the  output  of  human  effort  may  re.sult  in  such 
better  understanding  between  employers  and  employees  as  to 
])r(i(\w,<i  the  maximuni  of  effort  which  is  not  in.JMriou.s  to  the 
worker,  anfl  the  suitable  and  appropriate  reward  for  making  i^-- 
I  do  not  think  that  the  world's  industry  is  threatened  by  too  high 
reward  for  labor.  I  believe  that  the  matter  of  the  right  reward 
can  be  adjusted.  I  am  confernerl  lest  any  sy.stem  which  may  be 
brought  at;out  shall  result  in  the  diminished  productivity  of  labor, 
below  that  which  it  can  give  without  impairment  of  capacity  both 
for  work  ;irifl  pleasure. 


Chiin-h.  (.\ssoci;iMon  Pr<;ss,  11i4  lOast 
'iVetity-elKJitli  Street,  New  York  City.  $1 
each.) 

('ooperalire  Marketiny.  \V.  W.  (Junil)<;r- 
hmd.  ( I'l'iiiceton  l.'niversity  Press,  Prince- 
Ion,  New  Jersey.  ^].W.) 

llunKiu  Welfare  Work  in  Chicayo.  Col. 
IL  (1  Carl.aush  (A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co., 
Chieaxo.  .^l.HO.j 

lleiillhy  Homes  Make  Happiness.  (Com- 
niunity  Health  iJemonstration  (committee, 
Frainintjhani,  Massachusetts.) 

Lrssons  in  (Uini niunity  and  National  Life. 
A  series  of  twenty- 
four  leaflets  edited  by 
('harles  H.  Judd,  suit- 
able for  three  grades 
of  school  children. 
Write  United  States 
l''oo(l  Aduiinistration, 
Washington,  D.  C,  for 
coi)ics  (5  cents  each) 
and  for  further  .in- 
formation. 

Opportunities  for 
IT  i  s  t  0  r  y  Teachers. 
Teachers'  Leaflet  No. 
1.  1917.  The  National 
Board  for  Historical 
Service,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Helections  for 
Speaking  in  the  Pub- 
lic Schools.  University 
of  North  Carolina  Ex- 
tension Leaflets. 

Reference  Material 
for  Vocational  Ayri- 
cultural  Instruction. 
C.  H.  Lane.  Bulletin 
No.  14,  1918.  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational 
Education,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

lieyinniny  and  De- 
relopiny  a  Rural 
School,  Amanda 
Stoltzfus.  University 
of  Texas  Bulletin  No. 
1720.  May  20,  1917. 

That  Alley  of 
Yours,  Portland  Ce- 
ment Association,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Social  Service  Com- 
mission of  the  Federal 
Council.  ]0r)  East 
Twenty-second  Street, 
New  York. 

American  Institute 
of  Social  Service. 
Astor  Place,  New 
York. 

7'  /(  c  Cooperative 
Consumer,  70  Fifth 
Avenue,   New  York. 

Write  to  H.  W. 
Wilson'  Com|)any.  9.'')S 
University  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  for 
lists  of  sub.'ects  for 
study   iiiid   debate. 

Writi'  to  the  Sujier- 
inteudent  of  l>ocu- 
iiieiits,  W'iisliingtou, 
I  >.  ('.,  listing  your  sub- 
jects and  asking  if  the 
<  loVelllMiellt  has  |)ub- 
iished  anything  r<'lat- 
ing  III  lliein.  'I'iie 
I'niteil  Slates  (iovern- 
ui  e  II  I  de|)artmi'nls 

liublisli  ruauy  mono- 
gr.'iiihs  at  ii  few  cents 
eacii,  deiiiiiig  with  sub- 
jeclN  of  iiMiioilance  to 
llie   ciiiiininiiil  y. 
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WHAT  EFFICIENCY  MEANS 

SBXECTED  FROM  THE  PURINTON  FOUNDATION   COURSE  IN  PERSONAL  EFFICIENCY 


WHAT  il.i   .Mill    most    wuiit    to      UV 
.!.— have-   lu>V  "^ 

\<i  imittt'r  whiit.  \i)U  can  dikkc 
till  it,  liavf  it,  lit'  it  —or  suiuetliiiiK 
lit'tter.  This  8tatt  iiifiit  Ik  li.trketl  by  the  I'x- 
|n'i'i»'ii(t'  iif  gri'Ut  ctticicucy  iiiKiiiftTs,  and  by 
llit>  iirlili'N  iMiii'iit  ifciu'ds  iif  hiiiuirt'tis  of  iiu'ii 
whiiin  « I'  hav»'  watched  siicctu'd.  Thi-rt'  is 
no  ambition  or  dt'sirc,  within  reason,  that 
shoiiUI  be  impossibU'  to  yon  when  yon  have 
iiiin|dete  i\no\vledKe  and  nse  of  personal 
elhi'iency  nietluMh.  liase  all  yonr  stndy  on 
this  tact,   this  jironiise. 

Tlie  first  thin;;  to  niaUe  a  new  si ud.v 
limtitable  and  enjoyaliU'  is  to  Inive  a  rleai- 
conception  of  wliat  yon  shonld  k"'"  by 
mastery  of  the  study.  The  mind  of  a  stu- 
(U'nt  must  be  licnt  on  winning;  a  reward, 
as  the  body  of  i  sprinter  is  bent  on  win- 
ning a  rat*e.  A  man's  elTort  is  proportional 
til  his  expectation. 

What  do  yon  wajit  most  in  lifeV  Tut  tin- 
answer  down  as  clearly  and  fnlly  as  ynii 
<an. 

Keep  this  answei-  entii'ely  to  yourself. 
I>on"t  share  it  with  another  human  beiuj;;. 
liut  refer  to  your  ambition  frtMpiently,  note 
how  your  study  and  exp(>rinient  suggested 
here  will  help  ymi  to  attain  yoni-  goal. 

Kffi<-iency  rewards  are  many  and  diverse. 
We  name  a  few  :  increase  of  output,  <le- 
croase  of  cost,  elimination  of  waste,  con- 
servation of  time,  reduction  of  work,  eleva- 
tion of  salary,  improvement  of  service,  ex- 
tension of  sales,  promotion  of  health,  de- 
veloi)ment  of  leadership,  creation  of  oppor- 
tunity, production  of  h.-ippiness.  To  give 
you  concrete  examples,  we  will  cite  a  few 
cases  from  the  records  of  noted  efficiency 
engineers. 

The  right  application  of  modern  effi- 
ciency methods  has  brought  such  results  as 
the  following  : 

A  business  office  cut  down  the  daily  time 
of  fdling  orders  by  two  hours. 

A  tool  factory  raised  the  iiroduction 
average  of  employees  from  07  i)er  cent  to 
!>1   per  cent  of  their  maximum. 

A  mail-order  house  increased  the  names 
written  by  the  addressing  department  from 
M35;^.  a  week  to  10,779  a  week. 

A  pulp  mill  ])roducing  12  tons  a  day  was 
made  to  pro(lu<-e  .'>(>  tons. 

A  t\iiewriter  company  building  a  stand- 
.'ird  .$1(K)  machine  learned  how  to  reduce 
costs  50  per  cent,  and  thus  to  undersell 
competitors  while  making  larger  profits 
than    before. 

A  belt  plant  lowered  the  cost  of  a  stand- 
ard Job  from  '5112  machine  hours  and  wages 
of  .S.")7.o()  to  l.'is  machine  hours  and  wages 
of  !i!20.()0. 

A  bicycle  factory  depjirtment  was  able 
to  reduce  number  oi  employees  from  120  to 
.■>r>.  yet  give  these  employees  a  shorter  day 
with  jtlmost  double  their  former  wages,  and 
improve  the  (pnility  of  their  work  60  per 
cent. 

A  publishing  <'ompany  trained  stenog- 
raphers to  lower  the  cost  of  ty|)ewritten 
matter  from  .i!7.(i!>  per  thousand  square 
inches  to  .$2.r)S  ))er  thousand  sipiare  inches. 

A  motor-car  factory  has  spent  .$r),000.0(K) 
in  efficiency  work,  and  claims  that  10,0(M) 
separate  costs  have  been  so  reduced  that 
the  original  ouilay  on  (>fficiency  methods 
and  machines  has  been  wiped  out  in  the 
larger  dividends- — witii  future  profits 
doubled. 

A  big  railroad  system  has  elTi'cted  sav- 
ings of  more  than  .'(;(),()00,00()  in  one  year 
by  employing  :\  group  of  modern  efficiency 
engineers  to  oviMhaul  the  entire  business 
of  the  company. 

These   eases   are   but    a    few    out    of   hun- 
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(beds  that  miglit  be  named.  And  peitional 
etficiency  puts  a  nuiu,  as  well  as  a  business, 
clean  at  the  top.  1  know  a  man  who,  by 
adopting  etliciency  methods,  raised  his 
earning  capacity  from  .$llt  a  week  to  .fno 
a  day.  1  know  another  who  faileil  three 
times  in  business  before  he  knew  etliciency, 
but  is  now  a  niillimiaire.  and  the  most 
famous  man  of-  the  woi'ld  in  Ills  lim'.  A 
certain  corpoi-ation  president  ni.-inaging 
HI.(l(M»  employees— was  a  bi'oken  down 
wreck  of  a  man  in  the  eaily  lifties;  today, 
past  seventy,  he  is  a  marvel  of  health  and 
vigor,  and  a  power  for  good  in  the  woi-ld. 
I'lliciency,  and  clii(icnc.\  alone,  makes 
leaders. 

The  pui'pose  of  this  course  is  to  make 
you  a  leailer—  in  thought,  action,  pow'er, 
knowledge,  skill,  tinnnce,  productiveness, 
resourcefulness,  cliar.Mctei-.  If  \ciu  are  a 
leader  now.  you  slanild  become  a  leader  of 
leaders,  ^^■hen  you  have  carried  out  for 
ymirself  the  |U'inciples  of  personal  effi- 
ciency, you  should  be  at  the  top  of  your 
business  or  professi(ui,  with  supreme  com- 
mand of  your  tim(>.  talent,  work,  health, 
money,  ambition,  energy,  circumstances  and 
opportunities. 

Kvery  one  was  Ix.rn  to  achieve  .something 
great.  Science  and  experience  both  declare 
that  the  average  man  can  train  himself  to 
do  finer,  bigger  things  than  the  nuin  of 
genius  ordinai-ily  accomiilishes.  More  than 
half  the  nuui  wlio  have  gone  beyond  you  in 
your  line  of  woi-k  are  probably  less  gifted 
than  you  are.  They  merely  found  where 
their  greatest  power  lay,  then  learned  how 
to  develop,  train.  i;se  it. 

Hiologists  tell  u.s  that  the  brain  of  a 
Shakespeare.  Napoleon,  or  liincoln  does 
not  ditfer  in  chemical  substance  from  your 
brain  or  mine.  These  men  simply  worked 
their  brain  b(>yond  the  average — and  so  we 
can  work  ours.  Not  the  cells  of  a  man's 
brain,  but  the  sinews  of  his  ambition  put 
him  high  among  the  immortals." 


A  man  can  do  or  have  or  be  almost  any- 
thing he  wants  to — when  he  wants  to 
bard  enough.  The  real  aim  of  (>fficiency  study 
is  to  show  yon  how  to  do  the  biggest  thing 
yon  can  do.  in  the  best  way  it  can  be  done. 
We  emphasize  this  now  because  we  want 
you  to  get  from  the  stai^t  an  overwhelming 
sense  of  your  own  power — a  conviction  that 
you  positively  will  succeed  in  a  large  way — 
a  determination  to  become  a  winner  all 
along  the  line. 

Personal  eflicieiu'y  is,  broadly  si)eaking. 
the  science  of  man.  power.  We  know  what 
candle  power  is,  what  horse  power  is.  I?ut 
not  one  per.son  in  a  thousand  has  the  least 
concei)tion  of  what  man  power  is.  The 
average  American  is  about  25  per  cent  effi- 
cient. Probably  the  most  successful  men 
you  know  are  not  more  than  40  per  cent 
efficient.  Therefoie,  as  a  means  of  measur- 
ing yourself,  your  possibilities  and  limita- 
tions, wc  must  create  a  personal  efficiency 
standard,  with  an  all  round  test  for  deter- 
mining your  efficiency  i)ercentage.  To  secure 
(l.ata.   we  will   first  draw  comparisons. 

Oidy  one  man  in  five  has  an  income  of 
more  than  .$10<)0  a  year.  Should  this 
amount  be  the  gage  then  of  your  earning 
capacity,  nu'rely  because  four  men  out  of 
llv(>  never  g(,'t  a  better'?  l>ecidedly  not.  For 
the  time  of  such  m(>n  as  Morgan,  \'ail,  \'an- 
derlip.  (iary,  Scliwnb,  and  others  is  said  to 
b(  worth  approximately  (/  thousand  dollars 
a   ilaii.   Who   shall   say   what   your   earning 


capacity  may  become'.'  Your  danger 
ivill  be  in  setling  the  mark  loo  low. 
lia\e  you  lixed  in  your  mind  a  nuixi- 
naim  income,  that  you  liope  and  e\ 
peel  to  reach  by  a  systematic  nu'thod  known 
to    be   col'I'ecl  '.' 

This  financial  goal  slmuld  represent  a 
.Nearly  income  from  2t»0  to  .^lOD  per  ceni 
gre.Mter  tinin  you  now  possess.  If  you  ha\'e 
not  yet  sellled  on  such  a  delinite  goal,  do  so 
at  once.  l''rom  .a  lui/ad  survey  of  the  whole 
Held  of  large  and  small  incomes,  we  esti 
mate  that  the  average  nmn  can  train  him- 
self to  earn  at  lest  twenty  dollars  a  da\ 
m't,  no  matter  what  his  trade  or  profession 
may  be.  Any  good  field  of  work  should  pro- 
duce this  amount  when  i-ightly  cultivated. 

(bit  of  every  ten  men  who  go  into  busi- 
ness for  themselves,  only  one  succeeds.  The 
otlii'i-  nine  fail,  .sooner  or  later.  Yet  indus- 
tri,\l  exiierts  declare  that  SO  per  cent  of  all 
business  failures  are  absolutely  ne(>dless. 
and  that  most  of  them  occur  in  lines  of 
commerce  where  fortunes  have  been  made 
by  men  who  follow  the  right  principles  and 
methods.  Y'oiir  etliciency  study  will  help 
.\ou  to  avoid  failure  or  profit  by  failure,  to 
prevent  mistakes  or  capitaliz*'  them  by 
turning  them  i;ito  assets  of  experience. 
What  has  been  your  most  serious  failure  or 
mistake  in  the  work  that  you  are  doing'.' 
What  did  you  learn  from  if?  How  are  you 
going  to   avoid   it   hereafter'?  How   are   you 


making  your  woi-k  better  because  of  it'.' 

The  typical  American  dies  under  forty- 
five,  whereas  he  should  live  to  be  ninety 
and  do  much  of  his  best  work  after  seventy. 
Physicians  affirm  that  the  simple  matter 
of  eating  efficiently  would  prolong  the  avei- 
;ige  life  ten  years,  and  by  study  and  observ- 
ance of  the  general  laws  of  health  anybody 
can  live,  and  enjoy  life,  about  as  long  as 
he  wants  to.  Are  you  planning  to  reach 
eighty"?  Have  you  a  good  lot  of  work  laid 
out  to  do  after  you  are  seventy'?  What 
hereditary  weaknesses  run  thru  your  fam- 
ily history — how  are  you  guarding  against 
them'?  Dt)  you  commission  a  first  class  doc- 
tor to  go  over  you  once  a  year,  and  make 
sure  that  health  conditions  are  normal '? 
Have  you  been  successfully  examined  for 
lift>  insurance"? 

]Most  peoi)le  ai-e  not  willing  to  work  more 
than  eight  hours  a  day.  If  you  ask  them  to, 
they  grow  tired,  taint  or  ugly.  Why"?  What 
of  the  hundreds  of  big  men  of  the  country 
who  work  ten  or  twelve  hours  a  day — and 
are  as  much  healthier  as  they  are  wealthier 
than  their  employees'?  Last  summer  a  ter- 
rific heat  wave  rolled  across  the  country. 
The  temperature  was  about  100,  many  fac- 
tories bad  to  shut  down,  among  them  that 
of  Thomas  A.  lOdison.  The  strong  young 
fellows  of  thirty  and  forty  went  home  to 
lie  in  the  shade  and  drink  ice  water.  Edi- 
son himself,  past  seventy,  worked  seventeen 
h.ours  that  day,  snatched  a  bit  of  sleep,  and 
was  up  early  the  next  morning  looking 
fresher  than  the  young  fellows  who  had 
spent  the  previous  day  fanning  themselves  ! 
Like  most  of  tho  great  wt>rld  figures,  Edi- 
son has  learned  how  to  work,  how  to  relax, 
how  to  sleep,  how  to  plan,  how  t»>  eat,  how 
to  dress,  how  to  oriler  his  own  life,  how  t' 
regulate  his  whole  mental-physical-soi-ial- 
industrial-moral  machinery  so  as  to  produ»-e 
three  or  four  times  as  much  work  as  the 
(U-dinary  man  can  turn  out.  l>o  you  eu.oy 
your  work  so  much  that  you  would  keep  on 
doing  it,  if  you  were  not  paid  to"?  t'au  you 
work  ten  hours  a  day,  five  days  a  week, 
without  injury  ti>  your  health  or  temper? 
Would  you  rather  stay  on  your  .job  at  the 
close  of  the  dav  anil  thush  a  masterpiece 
or  solve  a  hard  problem,  if  it  tuade  you  Lite 
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to  diuucrV  Art'  you  in  tlic  haliit  ni' 
looking  for  more  work,  instciid  of 
less?  Have  .vou  the  reputation  of 
one  who  "eats  up  work"  as  the  say- 
ing goes? 

But  tilt-  average  person  who  puts 
in  ciglit  lionrs  on  an  cigiit  honi'  JoIj 
stays  tlitrt'  about  thri'»>  limii-s  too 
long.  Scientific  tests  by  efficiency 
engineers  have  shown  that  almost 
any  kind  of  labor,  whether  physi- 
cal, mental  or  mechanical,  can  be 
reduced  in  time  XO  to  ")()  per_  cent 
by  application  of  the  many  short 
cuts  known  to  efficiency  specialists. 
Can  you  finish  in  five  hours  or  less 
a  day's  work  that  foi-merly  took 
eight  hours  as  originally  specified 
by  your  employer  or  yourself.'  In 
your  business  or  profession  have 
you  put  into  effect  the  results  of 
time  study,  motion  study  and  other 
phases  of  scientitie  management".' 
Do  you  practise  rotation  of  work, 
to  avoid  fatigue?  Do  yon  regularly 
watch  your  professional  or  trade 
journals  for  new  ideas  to  reduce 
waste  of  time  and  money,  or  in- 
crease output  and  improve  quality? 
The  American  worker  loses  an 
average  of  nine  days  a  year  from 
illness,  and  probably  a  total  of  six 
more  from  slight  indispositions  that 
impair  his  work.  Do  you  know  how 
many  days  you  miss  work,  each 
year,  on  account  of  illness?  Do  you 
know  what  foods  and  exercizes  will 
help  to  i)Ut  and  keep  you  in  fighting  trim? 
The  first  move  toward  supreme  efficiency 
is  for  a  man  to  look  himself  in  the  face. 
He  must  know  just  how  efficient,  or  ineffi- 
cient, he  really  is.  before  he  can  think, 
study,  plan,  work,  intelligently  for  advance- 
ment. 

The  first  mark  of  greatness  is  a  question 
mark. 

The  two  favorite  words  of  the  man  bttrn 
to  get  ahead  are  nhp  and  hoir.  "Why  is 
a  thing  d'>ne  as  it  is?  How-  can  it  be  done 
better?"  Answer  these  two  (piestions  prop- 
erly, habitually,  and  you  guarantee  a  great 
future  anywhere. 

A  job  is  worth  not  what  it  pays,  but 
what  it  teaches.  There  are  in  America  to- 
day a  number  of  men  with  salaries  of 
^nO.CKHt  or  more  who  held  jf>bs  not  so  long 
agt»  at  $ir»  a  wed:.  How  did  they  gain  sii'-li 
prtimotion  ? 

For  every  dollar  in  money  each  man  tor)k 
from  hi.s  job  he  look  fifty  or  a  hundred  dol- 
lars' Wftrth  of  knowledge.  Thus  each  man 
ultimately  fixed  his  own  salary.  The  way 
to  make  an  occupation  valuable  is  to  look 
on   it  a>*  an  education. 

The  call  of  the  business  world  is  for  the 
man  who  know.".  l(  also  he  in  a  man  wht* 
thinks  and  who  works,  a  th'tusand  doors 
of  op[)ortunity  .swing  witle  before  him.  He 
ha"  but  to  choo«e,  tf»  enter,  tt)  cr>iiirri:ind. 

There  are  in  business  etlucatif)n  thit-e 
principal  Mtiidic't :  How  to  get  a  job,  how 
to  hohl  it,  how  to  reach  from  it  to  a  highei- 
one.  If  every  erii()loyee  harl  lejirried  tlwse 
(•riniary  |esM<»ns  of  goorl  workriianshiif.  there 
woiihl  be  no  probl<'ni  of  unemployment. 

I  think  I  havi'  founti  the  master  key  to 
the  pr(;blems  of  u;iemi»loyment.  The  presi- 
tlent  of  a  great  t t/rporatiorj  gave  it  to  me. 
antl  I  paH.M  it  on  t(  you.  It  shoiilrl  unlock 
fii'Miy  (iroblernx  ,,{  industry  alxo.  and  that 
of  promotion  in  jiarticiiiar.  For  when  a  man 
inaken  him-elf  <o  valuable  that  his  company 
never  would  fli-<charge  hlin,  they  will  pi'o- 
mote  him  he  iM  the  type  of  man  who  bi- 
loriK*  nrriong  th"  direcfor<t. 

I  w«M  opeeding  to  (ny  work  in  the  eaily 
iriortring.  when,  iiprm  r-lianging  t-nrn.  I  ob- 
r.erve<l  ,i  long  line  of  rneii  reacding  from 
the  door^  of  H  big  industrial  [dant  far  onl 
into  the  iitreet  and  back  nniiind  the  '•or/i-r-. 


cent   of   t  ill- 
job  are  abi< 
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A  iioliceman  eyed  them  closely.  "What's 
the  meeting,  officer?"  I  queried.  "That's  no 
meeting."  he  grunted,  "that's  only  a  bunch 
of  down-and-outs  looking  for  a  ."iob." 

"And  will  th"y  get  it?"  I  asked  him. 
"Not  on  your  life."  he  boomed — "not  with 
thiit  comjjany.  You  have  to  know  too 
blamed  mtich  to  get  on  their  payroll.  Friend 
of  mine  went  there  for  a  job  once.  They  put 
him  thru  a  regular  third  degree,  made  him 
atiswer  tjuestion.s  about  himself  and  his 
ti-ade  that  his  mother,  doctor.  i)arson  and 
<dd  boss  c<)uldn't  answer  all  together.  My 
Iial  got  an  all-day  headache  just  thinking 
about  their  questions.  He  wasn't  classy 
enough  for  such  a  high-brow  concern.  These 
guys  won't  any  of  them  land — ytm  can  go 
to  the  other  door  and  watch  'em  i)ass  out." 

"And  what's  your  jtal  doing  now?"  I 
mused.  "Driving  a  truck — that's  all  he 
knows."    was   the   jinswer. 

I  did  not  go  around  to  the  other  door — 
I    will   not  see   failure   anywhere. 

IJut  here  was  a  great  industrial  con- 
cern with  a  re:il  educational  test  foi-  em- 
ployment-   and   I   bad   to  see  tlie  jtresident  I 

I  chanced  t()  know  something  about  the 
[(resident.  He  can:e  ft)  woi-k  before  his  em- 
ployees, he  liked  early  risei's — and  it 
wasn't  yet  S  o'clock.  He  was  mathemat- 
ical to  a  fault,  yet  one  of  his  hobbies  was 
socitdogical  in  vest  igatirwi.  He  loved  prompt- 
ness and  [(reci.u-ness.  Thinking  over  all 
these  points,  I  sent  to  his  office  a  memo- 
randum   like    this  ; 

"One  liun<lr-ed  and  (it'ty-si.\  ncii  nie  .'t 
your  dotM's,  looking  foi'  a  ,i<ib.  Will  they 
get  it?  If  not.  why,  not?  Can  you  spare 
•'{  minutes  anri  .''.0  Hectmds  for  an  answer? 
F  will  put  your  advice  in  a  magazine  ar- 
ticle, sure  to  reach  anil  likrdy  to  help  sev- 
eral   humlred    thousand    eMiplovees." 

The  messenge;'  was  back  :  "The  pri'sirlent 
will   see  you." 

I  bad  tpiickly  drafteij  a  list  ipf  questions, 
to  ei-onomize  every  secruid  the  answers  of 
the    president    aripear    below. 

The  great  (nan  |o<d<r'd  me  over,  looked 
tiie  thru,  by  one  swil't.  rompi-ehensive 
glance.  I  also  hioked  him  thru,  but  nt>t 
over  when  you  havi-  looked  ii  man 
thru,  looking  him  r>vi-i-  is  a  wa^le  of 
time.     Having     reii'-hed     a     menial     under 


iNiding      V\ilh      me,      the      jue-idenl 
o|ieiM-i|    up. 

■\\'e  shall  engage  perhaps  20  pei- 

cciil   of  the  men  outside.  The  otliei' 

"^O  jir-i-  (-("lit    vve  cannot    use.   Of  thi- 

I'd   pi-i-  cent   engaged.   j)r('bably   half 

will    leave   oi-    be    discharged    undei' 

six    montii-.    Thai    is,    onl.\'    10    pei' 

iie'H    who    apply    foi'    a 

to  get   and   keep   it. 

'W'liiit  is  w)'ong  with  the  00  jjei- 

'-'■nl?    I    will    tell    you.    They    don't 

Kiioir    literally    liundi-eds    of    things 

that  good  workmen  ought  to  know, 

i)ut    that    most    men    will    not    take 

the  timt?  aiid  pains  to  learn. 

"They  don't  know  how  to  work  : 
we  have  to  leach   them. 

'Tliey  don't  know  how  to  think  : 
we  try  to  teach  thtMn,  but  as  yet 
have  no  reason  to  be  proud  id'  oin- 
success. 

"They  don't  know  what  they  can 
d((  best;  we  may  have  to  transfer 
a  man  a  half  a  df)zen  times  before 
he  ha])pons  on  a  line  of  work  that 
really  interests  him. 

"They  don't  know  what  or  when 
or  how  to  eat  :  I  figure  that  the 
average  employee's  woi-king  capac- 
ity is  lowered  20  per  cent  by  fool- 
ish   meal    habits. 

"They  don't  know  how  to  live  in 
their  homes,  and  keep  well  for  their 
work  ;  this  company  loses  ■$40.0(M)  a 
vear  from  preventable  illness  of 
emijloyees.  and  the  employees  them- 
selves lose  moi-e  than   that. 

"They  don't  know  wIkmo  to  look  for 
technical  knowledge  and  the  solution  of 
their  trade  problems;  our  educational  de- 
partment has  to  answer  for  them  hundreds 
of  questions  they  ought  to  answer  for 
themselves,  or  find  answered  in  a  book  or 
magazine   they   should   have  on   tile. 

"They  don't  know  how  to  plan  their 
future  in  this  company  or  tdsewhere ;  I 
jndg(>  that  ijerhai)s  one  man  in  fifty  has 
clearly  in  mind  a  purpose,  plan,  picture, 
of  his  own  life  work — the  other  forty-nine 
men  are  drifting.  emi)ty-eyed.  empt.\- 
hearted. 

"They  don't  know  why  they  are  living 
at  all.  these  men  who  come  here  for  a  jtib  ; 
and  looking  for  work  without  feeling  the 
joy  of  work  is  like  i)icking  rt)ses  in  tiie 
(lark — you  get  more  thorns  than   Mowers. 

"I.,ately  we  i)ut  in  the  newsp.'iijers  two 
advertisements — one  foi-  laborers  to  take 
jobs  at  ."P15  a  week,  the  other  for  a  man- 
ager to  fill  a  .$."'><MIO  executive  i)osition. 
Hundreds  of  men  have  begged  for  the  .$'•"> 
job-  and  not  one  has  applied  for  the  .'fHOOO 
salary.  Why?  Ii(>cause  a  .'^."((KIO  man  must 
Iiossess  five  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
knowledge  to  sell  this  ccnniiany  every  year, 
and  the  men  having  the  right  kind  :iiid 
amount  of  knowledge  are,  so  far,  altogethei- 
absent. 

"<>ur  employnienl  bme.-m  is  (onducted 
more  or  less  scientilicail.x .  To  get  a  posi- 
li(ui  here,  a  man  must  know  certain  things, 
and  prove  his  knowledge  jit  the  first  inter- 
view. .\iiioiig  other  tilings,  he  must  know 
|i()w  to  look  an  ollicial  straight  in  the  eye; 
how  to-  keep  his  nerve  when  looked  at; 
how  to  ttdl  brieliy  what  he  can  do,  what 
he  has  done,  w!iai  hi'  hopes  to  do;  how  to 
answer  questions  pidmpll.v,  Inithfully  and 
concisel.\  ;  how  to  be  deferent  i;il  without 
being  servile;  lio«-  to  size  up  the  i-eijuire- 
nieiils  of  a  new  job;  how  to  dress  neatly 
and  becomingly,  .vet  nol  l!iishil.\-  or  in  the 
vo  called  liiglif  of  style;  how  to  take  small 
pay  with  big'ch.nice  id'  promotiim  ;  how  to 
do  the  least  thing  as  well  as  tho  it 
were  the  greatest.  <)ur  lest,  for  a  man  is 
really  this:  I)oes  he  know  how  to  Viork 
lor  liin  coiniiiini/,  and  how  to  lliitih  for 
liiiiisrif .'" 


.1     siiiHiih      III    lime     ficii/lit     jiihil 


III' 


the     \<ir     )(/rL-     doclcn     innlcr    the    uhl    si/stciii    oj    iiiiitin;/   luitlli.-    loiisii/iicc    to    cull    fur    it 


DELIVERING  THE  GOODS 


TllKlvK  has  just  boon  iuaugii- 
rateil  in  New  York  a  pl.iu  for 
handling  freight  over  the  city 
streets,  which,  when  it  is  generally 
adopted  thruoiit  the  Ihiited  States,  as 
it  was  long  ago  iu  Evirope,  will  ma- 
terially reduce  the  present  high  cost  of 
food  products  anil  other  necessities,  and 
hasten  the  substitution  of  motors  for  horses 
in  city  street  haulage.  This  plan,  which  was 
introduced  by  order  of  Director  (ieiieral  of 
Itailroads  McAdoo,  is  a  modification  jf 
what  is  known  as  "store  door  delivery"  of 
freight. 

This  system,  as  long  established  in  Eng- 
land and  on  the  Continent,  and  in  several 
Canadian  cities,  especially  Toronto,  pro- 
vides the  same  service  on  freight  shipments 
that  is  customary  in  the  case  of  express 
shipments  iu  the  United  States.  louder  it 
freight  is  handled  by  the  railroads  directly 
from  the  shipper  to  the  consignee,  instead 
of  being  delivered  by  the  shipper  to  the 
railroad  station  and  on  the  other  end  taken 
from  the  railroad  station  by  the  consignee. 
The  pick  up  and  distribution  of  freight 
over  city  streets  and  country  highways  is 
generally  done  by  fleets  of  motor  trucks 
either  owned  by  the  railroads  or  by  con- 
tractors working  lor  them.  In  England  it 
was  the  former  case- as  the  railroads  many 
years  ago  recognised  the  competitive  pos- 
sibilities of  the  motor  truck  and  were  the 
first  to  establish  motor  transport  lines, 
these  being  so  arranged  that  they  did  not 
parallel  the  railroad  lines  but  rather  crost 
them  at  right  angles  so  that  they  served 
as  feeders. 

Without  Government  control  of  railroads 
in  this  country  tiie  new  plan  with  all  that 
it  promises  would  hardly  have  bec<mie  an 
actuality  for  a  long  time  to  come.  As  pre- 
viously mentioned  this  plan  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  "store  door  delivery"  system,  in 
that  it  is  at  first  to  be  applied  only  to  the 
handling  of  incoming  freight  which  will  be 
done  by  truckmen  licensed  by  and  operating 
under  the  direction  of  the  Government,  and 
at  the  expense  of  the  consignee,  the  rail- 
roads paying  the  cost  and  exjjenses  of  the 
Government's  participation.  Th(>  plan  is 
also  limited  to  the  lower  half  of  Manhattan 
Island,  but  even  with  these  important  modi- 
fications it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

This  country  and  especially  its  large  com- 
mercial centers  luive  good  reason  to  be 
thoroly  ashamed  of  the  methods  attending 
the  handling  of  freight  over  city  streets, 
methods  which  stand  out  in  comparison 
with  the  remarkable  development  along  effi- 
ciency lines  which  rail  freight  transporta- 
tion has,  undergone.  It  is  estimated  that 
freight  transportation  costs  annuallv  in  the 
United     States     $7,0(W),0()(),(M)(),     of    which 
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about  half  is  for  vehicular  haulage  over 
streets  and  highways.  A  recent  (Jovernmeut 
investigation  in  the  city  of  Washington 
showed  that  more  money  was  being  si)ent 
for  street  cartage  than  for  freight  receipts. 

Organization  and  operation  in  large  units 
under  the  ilii'(>ction  of  specialists  tells  a 
vastly  dilTerent  story  in  the  case  of  the 
laili'oads.  In  IS'il  the  cost  of  transporting 
freight  on  the  railroads  was  three  cents  per 
ton  mile  ;  iu  191.'*  it  was  two-thirds  of  one 
cent.  This  was  accomi)lish(>d  in  the  face  of 
a  constantly  rising  markt>t  for  railroad  ma- 
terials. If  a  doll.u-  in  l!)l.'>  would  buy  as 
much  of  this  material  as  it  did  in  IS.")?, 
then  the  191S  cost  would  be  four  mills,  or 
one-seventh  of  wh;it  it  had  been  sixty  years 
before.  Beyond  the  introduction  of  a  com- 
paratively few  motor  trucks,  some  hard, 
smooth  pavements,  and  larger  piers  and  ter- 
minals, nothing  has  been  done  iu  this  same 
period  of  time  to  improve  the  methods  of 
vehicular  haulage  of  freight  to  and  from 
the  railroads.  As  a  result  the  co,st  of  street 
transportation  in  the  case  of  New  York  is 
$1.00  per  ton  mile,  or  two  hundred  and 
fifty  times  greatar  than  for  the  railroads. 
Experts  estimate  that  a  properly  organ- 
ized "store  door  delivery"  system  in  New 
York  would  cut  the  cost  of  street  transpor- 
tation in  half,  thereby  saving  some  twenty- 
five  million  dollars  annually. 

Before  discus.-ing  the  salient  features  of 
the  (lovernment's  new  plan  for  distributing 
freight  in  lowr  Manhattan  it  would  be 
well  to  understand  the  method,  or  rathei- 
lack  of  method,  previously  en  vogue. 
Freight  arrives  on  the  East  and  Hudson 
River  water  fronts,  .whether  by  steamer  or 
raiload.  (In  the  latter  case  the  ears  are 
ferried  over  on  big  floats,  except  those  com- 
ing by  New  York  Central  which  are  run 
down  ali>ng  the  Hudson,  River  waterfrtnit.  I 
On  its  arrival  the  consignee  is  notified  by 
l)ostcard  which  takes  an  average  of  twenty- 
foui-  hours  for  delivery.  An  average  i>f  an- 
other full  day  intervenes  before  the  con- 
signee's truck  or  a  truckman  engaged  foi' 
tlie  purpos(>  calls  f(U'  the  shipment.  Mean- 
time the  fr(>ight  arrivals  of  two  more  days 
have  been  piled  on  top  or  iu  front  of  the 
tii-st  shipnuMit  and  the  delays  iu  locatinj- 
••mil  loading  means  a  long  line  of  waiting 
vehicles  and  liou"s  of  timt>  lost.  The  (!ov- 
criuiK'ut's  iu\'(>stigation  showed  many  in- 
stances of  where  these  waits  ran  to  sixty 
hours  and  over.  Herein  is  tlie  reason  why 
so  few  motoi'  trucks  were  to  be  found  iu 
this  work,  for  when  it  couu's  to  staiuling 
still   most  of  the  time  a   horse  truck   is  Just 


as  etticient   and   somewhat  more  eco- 
nomical. 
ICE  Under    the    new    jilau    lower    Man- 

hattan is  divided  into  a  number  of 
zoiu's.  As  f.-ist  as  freight  arrives  it 
is  .sorted  out  according  to  the  zone 
location  of  the  consignee.  As  soon  as 
there  is  a  truck  load  for  any  zone 
it  is  sent  away  and  the  consignee  receives 
his  shipment  it  his  store,  warehouse  or 
residence  in  shorter  time  than  he  previous- 
ly received  the  postcard  notification.  The 
cai-tage  is  done  l)y  truckmen  who  are  vir- 
tually licensed  by  the  (iovernnu'ut,  or  if  the 
consignee  is  permitted  to  use  his  own  vehi- 
cle for  less  than  a  full  load  shipment,  he 
must  fill  up  with  other  shipments  for  his 
particular  zone.  The  Government  is  to  be 
represented  by  a  drayage  director,  with  an 
assistant  at  evei-y   pier  and   terminal. 

Proposed  extensions  of  tht>  plan  includt> 
the  "i)ick  up"  of  outgoing  freight  by  the 
trucks  serving  the  various  zones,  extending 
the  .service  to  th<i  entire  city  and  its  inau- 
guration in  other  cities,  so  these  points  may 
l)e  dismissed  in  considering  its  shortcom- 
ings. It  is  provid'>d,  however,  th.-it  the  dray- 
ag(>  vlirector  utilize  all  the  equipment  pre- 
viously engaged  in  this  work.  In  other 
words  the  ten  thousand  and  one  small 
truckmen  whose  lack  of  organization  and 
archaic  methods  iire  so  largely  responsible 
for  the  existing  high  cost  of  street  haulage 
in  New  York,  wJiose  general  irresponsibil- 
it.v  resulted  in  the  estimated  theft  from 
trucks  during  1917  of  over  three  million 
dollars  worth  of  goods.  A  real  store  "door 
delivery  system"  would  place  the  entire  dis- 
tribution and  collection  of  freight  in  the 
hands  of  a  single  organization  like  the  ex- 
I)ress  (ompany  merger  (which  by  the  way 
ott'ei-ed  to  undertake  this  work  iu  New 
A'ock).  Thus  the  methods  which  have  ac- 
coiuplished  so  much  in  developing  rail 
transiiortation  and  reducing  its  costs,  i-ould 
be  applied  to  street  transportation. 

However,  it  is  my  belief  that  the  plan 
as  at  present  constituted  will  tend  to  weed 
out  the  small  truckman.  Acciu'ding  to  an  in- 
vestigation the  average  load  fi>r  all  vehit-les 
operating  iu  lower  ]\lauhattan  is  (»nly  about 
twent.\-two  pei-  cent  of  capacity.  By  provid- 
ing for  full  loads  the  new  i)lan  should  rt^ 
(luce  by  nearly  one  half  the  nuniber  i>f 
vt>hi(les  using  the  streets  of  downtown 
.Manhattan.  Tliis  will  niatt^rially  relieve 
(•(Uigested  stret't  t rathe  conditions,  whi»-h 
with  the  elimination  of  delays  at  terminals, 
will  favor  an  extensive  einpK>ymeut  of 
motor  trucks.  This  will  bring  responsible 
<ontractors  into  the  tield  with  large  fleets 
of  motor  trucks,  whose  high  eth»'ien(\v  will 
comiuaiul  pi-eference  from  the  draya.ice 
direi'tor. 
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The   Amazing   Experience 

Victor  Jones 


of 


How  in  One  Evening  I  Discovered  the  Secret  of  a  Good  Memory  and 
in  Six  Months  Increased  My  Business  One  Hundred  Thousand  Dollars. 


As  I  look  back  on  it  today,  I  can  hardly 
believe  that  it  is  only  six  short  mouths 
since  I  first  met  David  M.  Koth.  the  fa- 
mous memory  expert,  and  learned  frciiii  his 
course — in  one  evening — how  to  make  my 
memory  do  wonderful  things,  which  I  never 
dreamed  were  possible. 

That  first  meeting,  which  has  meant  so 
much  to  me  since,  was  at  a  luncheon  of  the 
Rotary  Club  in  New  York  where  Mr.  Roth 
gave  one  of  his  remarkable  memory  demon- 
strations. I  can  best  describe  it  by  quot- 
ing the  Seattle  Post  Intelligencer's  account 
of  a  similar  exhibition  : 

"Of  the  150  members  of  the  Seattle  Ro- 
tary Club  at  a  luncheon  yesterday  not  one 
left  with  the  slightest  doubt  that  Mr.  Roth 
could  do  all  claimed  for  him.  Rotarians  at 
the  meeting  had  to  pinch  themselves  to  see 
whether  they   were   awake  or   not. 

"Mr.  Roth  started  his  exhibition  by  ask- 
ing sixty  of  those  present  to  introduce 
themselves  by  name  to  him.  Then  he  waved 
them  aside  and  requested  a  member  at  the 
blackboard  to  write  down  names  of  firms, 
sentences  and  mottoes  on  numbered  squares, 
meanwhile  sitting  with  his  back  to  the 
writer  and  only  learning  the  positions  by 
oral  report.  After  this  he  was  asked  by 
different  Rotarians  to  tell  what  was  written 
down  in  various  specific  squares,  and  gave 
the  entire  list  without  a  mistake. 

"After  finishing  with  this,  Mr.  Roth  sin- 
gled out  and  called  by  name  the  sixty  men 
to  whom  he  had  been  introduced  earlier, 
who  in  the  meantime  had  changed  seats  and 
had  mixed   with   others   present." 

It  was  just  such  a  meeting  that  I  attend- 
ed at  the  Hotel  McAlpin,  wlien  Mr.  Roth 
started  me  on  the  '"Road  to  Better  Mem- 
ory."' 

My  own  progress  in  memory  building 
since  that  time  .seems  like  oua  of  those 
pleasant  dreams  about  pifking  up  basket- 
fuls  of  money.  You  know  the  kind — when 
you  Me  still  and  try  to  stay  asleep  so  you 
can  keep  on  dreaming  ( auil  ijickiug  up 
money).  But  it  in  reality  all  right  for 
I  have  the  proof.  I  can  now  go  into  a 
TfK^m  with  from  '50  to  .5()  pe(i()]e.  and  one 
hour  from  being  introduced  to  tlicm — or  a 
week  after  or  a  month — call  their  names 
instantly,  almost  without  a  single  mistake 
on  uieeting  them  again  wherever  it  may  be 
or  however  unexpectedly  I  may  run  into 
them. 

But  I  find  I  am  not  the  only  one  who 
has  hafl  this  strange  and  quite  unbeliev- 
able experience. 

<^)nly  yesterday  I  was  sitting  at  the  desk 
of  Mr.  Roth's  [tublisher,  the  president  of 
the  Indf'iiendent  Cor[)oration.  when  we 
were  interrupted  by  th*-  ring  of  his  t<'le- 
I»hone.  I  had  eome  to  discuss  some  of  tin- 
firi'T  points  in  Mr.  Roth's  forle  for  linking 
up  numbers  with  names  and  business  farts. 
When  the  I'uhlish'T  hung  up  tli*-  refciviT 
he  said,  "That  was  'I'cren'-c  ,J.  Mr-Mainis 
Hp'-aking,  of  the  law  firm  of  Olcott. 
I'onynge,  Mr-Manus  anrl  Krnst.  You  have 
heard  of  him  of  course-  a  striking  figin"- 
in  man.v  famous  erirnin.il  trials  in  N<'w 
York  City,  anrl  a  harri  man  to  heat  when 
it  comes  t'>  a  teit  of  wits  or  memor.v. 

"He  "ays  he  regards  our  servicf  in  giving 
this  Roth  M'-rt)ory  Course  t'l  the  world  as 
a  'piihlie  M-rx- fact  ion.'  The  wonderful  sim- 
plicity of  the  mcfhofl  and  the  case  with 
whi'h  its  principles  may  he  acquired  appeal 
to  him  tremeriflouKly.  Ife  says  he  ha«  al- 
ready had  occasion  to  test  out  the  effective 
r.eox  lit  the  firxt  two  lewjions  in  preparing 
for  trial  an  irfifKirtant  action  in  which  he 
is  afK)Ut  to  engage,  T  You  se««  I  am  jiretty 
g'/f''!  mv«''lf  at  rep<>rting  telephone  talks 
thnnkw  to  .Mr.  Roth  If 


"But  that  is  an  everyday  occurrence 
now.  We  have  just  received  this  letter 
from  E.  B.  Craft,  Assistant  Chief  Engineer 
of  the  Western  Electric  Company.  He 
says  : 

"At  one  sitting  I  succeeded  in  learning 
the  list  of  100  words  in  Mr.  Roth's  first 
lesson  forward  and  backward,  and  to  say 
that  I  am  delighted  with  the  method  out- 
lined is  putting  it  very  mildly.  I  feel  al- 
ready that  I  am  more  than  repaid  in  the 
real  value  and  enjoyment  I  have  gotten 
from  the   first  lesson." 

"The  gratifying,  and  inspiring,  part  of  it 
is,"  continued  the  Publisher,  "that  they 
all  say  substantially  the  same  thing.  Here 
is  a  basket  of  KXK)  letters  from  Roth  en- 
thusiasts received  by  us  in  the  past  30  days 
— selected  at  random  from  the  many  thou- 
sands who  have  written  in  ordering  the 
course.  One  man  says,  'It  can't  be  true !' 
and  returns  the  course.  The  other  999  tell 
in  glowing  terms  what  the  Roth  method 
is  doing  for  them,  in  many  ways,  and  how 
quickly  and  delightfully  they  have  mastered 
the  big  idea. 

"A  good  composite  of  the  general  type  of 
these  letters  is  furnished  by  this  letter  re- 
ceived several  months  ago  from  C.  Louis 
Allen,  who  at  32  became  the  President  of  a 
million  dollar  corporation,  the  Pyrene  Man- 
ufacturing Company,  makers  of  the  famous 
fire  extinguisher.  You  know  the  letter  but 
read  it  again.     He  says : 

'Now  that  the  Roth  Memory  Course  is 
finished,  I  want  to  tell  you  how  much  I  have 
enjoyed  the  study  of  this  most  fascinating 
subject.  Usually  these  courses  involve  a 
great  deal  of  drudgery,  but  this  has  been 
nothing  but  pure  pleasure  all  the  way 
through.  I  have  derived  much  benefit  from 
taking  the  course  of  in.slructions  and  feel 
that  I  shall  continue  to  strengthen  my  mem- 
ory. That  is  the  best  part  of  it.  I  shall 
be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  recommend 
your  work   to   my   friends.' 

"I  tell  you.  Mr.  .Tones,  it  is  a  great  ex- 
perien<'e  to  read  these  letters  that  pour  in 
every  day  from  every  corner  of  the  land — 
especially  when  I  think  how  simple  this 
method  is  and  how  few  people  among  those 
who  need  it  .so  badlj'  have  imagined  before 
that  such  a  thing  could  exist." 
***** 
AH  this  was  no  surprise  to  me.  In  fact 
it  seemed  rather  "tame"  compared  to  my 
f)wn  experience  with  the  Roth  Course — 
w  hich  was  as  follows  : 

It  sent  me  ahead  in  my  business  like  a 
twin-six  "on  high"  and  to  a  degree  that 
I  would  not  have  believed  possible.  And 
all   in  .<(/>  months  I 

I  know  it  was  the  Roth  Course  that  did 
it.  I  will  take  my  oath  on  it.  Because  I 
cannot  account  for  the  change  in  my  whole 
business  life  in  any  othi-r  way. 

I  had  siisjiected  that  the  letter  I  saw 
from  "Multigraph"  Smith  (H.  Q.  Smith, 
.Manager  Multigraph  Sales  Company  of 
.Montreal  (  wjis  over  enthusiastic.  But  I 
know  now  frrtm  my  own  actual  experience 
—  that  he  flidn't  i»ut  it  a  bit  too  strong 
w  hen  he  wrote  : 

"Here  m  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutHhell : 
Mr.  Koth  hai»  a  mo«t  remarkable  Memory 
Counte.  It  is  nimrile,  and  '•juty  i\n  fjillitur 
off  II  log.  Yet  with  one  hour  a  day  of 
Iiractice,  anyonr — I  don't  care  who  he  i'f — 
'•an  improve  hi»  memory  100%  in  a  week 
and    1,000%    in   six   month/.." 

The  cold  fact  is  that  my  new  grip  on 
husincHS  r-;ime  in  the  six  short  months  from 
the  time  F  took  up  (he  Roth  Memoiy 
Course. 

Fri  that  hri*'f  period  -and  my  cashier  will 
voiiefi  for  this  F  increasr'd  rny  sales  l)y 
$HKi,<KK>     and  th.-if   in  w.'ir  time,  mind  you, 


with  anything  but  a  "war  bride,"  and  with 
Cerman  drives  sending  cold  shivers  down 
the  public  si)ine  and  submarines  knocking 
holes  in  business  confidenct!  and  buying 
habits. 

The  reason  stands  out  as  brightly  as  a 
star  bomb.  Mr.  Roth  has  given  me  a  firmer 
mental  grasp  of  business  tendencies  and  a 
better  balanced  judgment,  a  keener  fore- 
sight and  the  ability  to  act  swiftly  and 
surely  that   I  never  posses.sed  before. 

His  lessons  have  taught  me  to  see  clear- 
ly ahead ;  and  how  to  visualize  conditions 
in  more  exact  perspective  ;  and  how  to  re- 
member the  things  I  need  to  remember  at 
the  instant  I  need  them  most  in  business 
transactions. 

In  consequence,  I  have  been  able  to 
seize  many  golden  opportunities  that  before 
would  have  slipped  by  and  been  out  of 
reach  by  the  time  I  woke  up. 

You  see  the  Roth  Course  has  done  vastly 
more  for  me  than  teaching  me  how  to  re- 
member names  and  faces  and  telephone  num- 
bers. It  has  done  more  than  make  me  a 
more  interesting  talker.  It  has  done  more 
than  give  me  confidence  on  my  feet. 

It  has  given  me  a  greater  power  in  all 
the  conduct  of  my  business. 

Mr.  Roth's  course  has  endowed  me  with 
a  new  business  perspecthc.  It  has  made 
me  a  keener  observer.  It  has  given  me  a 
new  sense  of  proportion  and  values.  It  has 
given  me  visualization — which  after  all  is 
the  true  basis  of  business  success. 

Now,  dear  reader,  do  you  not  think  you 
can  use  this  Roth  Memory  Course  in  your 
business?  It  doesn't  cost  a  penny  to  try 
it  out.  I  am  willing  to  lay  a  large  wager — 
right  now — that  if  you  will  send  for  the 
course  and  spend  one  erening  on  that  fas- 
cinating first  lesson,  they  won't  be  able  to 
get  it  back  from  you  with  a  team  of  horses. 
And  you  will  vote  that  .$5  (which  I  know 
you  will  send  eventually)  the  best  invest- 
ment you  ever  made. 

Victor  Jones 

Send   No  Money 

So  confident  is  the  Indeijc-ndent  Corporation, 
the  publisher  of  the  Roth  Memory  Course,  that 
once  you  have  an  opportunity  to  see  in  your 
own  home  how  easy  it  is  to  double,  yes,  triple 
your  memory  power  in  a  few  short  hours,  that 
they  are  willing  to  send  the  course  on  free 
examination. 

Don't  send  any  money.  Merely  mail  the  coupon 
or  write  a  letter  and  the  complete  course  will 
be  sent,  all  charges  prepaid,  at  once.  If  you 
are  not  entirely  satisfied  send  it  back  any  time 
within  five  days  after  you  receive  it  and  you 
will   owe    nothing. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  as  pleased  as 
are  the  thousands  of  other  men  and  women  who 
have  used  the  course  send  only  $5  in  full  pay- 
ment. You  take  no  risk  and  you  have  every- 
thing to  gain,  so  mail  the  coupon  now  before 
thi.s    remarkable   offer   is    withdrawn. 

FREE  EXAMINATION  COUPON 

InttepenDeotlTorpormioE 

Difision  of  Bisiness  Education,  119  West  40th  St.,  New  York 

Fiibllihert  of  Thr  I  ml  fpriut  mt  {and  Harper's  H'eekly) 
I'lease  sc^nd  me  the  Koth  Memory  Course  of 
sevi-n  leHHons.  I  will  either  rrm.-iil  the  course 
to  you  within  five  days  after  its  receipt  or  send 
you   .$5. 


Name    .  . 
Ad<lre.sH 
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DURAND 

STEEL  RACKS 


iiif»^:^""?S 


A  PRIMER  OF  RUSSIAN  PSYCHOLOGY 

(Vonliinn  (I  jruin    iiuyc   SU) 


r^NE,  of  the  most  econom- 
ical features  of  Durand 
Steel  Racks  and  Bins  is 
their  adaptability  to  vary- 
ing needs. 

All  parts  are  adjustable 
and  accurately  made;  the 
bins  themselves  are  easily 
relocated  when  necessary. 
Thus  dead  space  is  always 
at  a  minimum. 

Write  us  of  your  particular  needs. 
We  are  also  makers  of  Durand 
Steel  Lockers,  and  general  steel  fac- 
tory equipment.    . 

Durand  Steel  Locker  Co. 

1572  Ft.  Dearborn  Bk.  Bldg.       972  Vanderbilt  BIdg. 
Chicago  New  York 


Stop  the   Leaks  that 
Keep  You  Poor 

Saving  money  is  hard  work  until  you  get 
the  secret.  No  inatler  how  larg''^  or  how 
small  your  income  you  will  never  save  as 
niucli  as  you  should  until  you  get  the  knack. 

If  the  average  business  were  operated  on 
the  haphazard  basis  on  which  our  household 
finances  are  run,  there  would  be  fifty  times 
as  many  bankrupts.  The  truth,  whether  we 
admit  it  or  not,  is  that  very  few ,  families 
know  where  their  money  goes.  At  the  end 
of  each  year  we  find  ourselves  little  better 
off,  if  any,  than  at  the  beginning.  We 
have  earned  $8oo  or  $1,500  or  $5,000,  yet 
practically  all  has  been  spent — and  the 
pitiful  part  of  it  is  we  have  nothing  to 
show  for  it! 

New  Method  Makes  Saving  a  Pleasure 

Instead  of  a  Hardship 

If  you  are  interested,  read  page  479  of 
the  June  22  issue  of  The  Independent  or 
write  for  free  booklet  called  "Mow  We 
Stopped  the  Leaks  That   Kept  I's  Poor. 

The    INDEPENDENT 
119  Wett  40th  Street  New  York  City 


\  ival  of  the  pastural  staKC  Tin'  iiiir  is  a 
MuhODvitt'  institution.  It  is  uniinown  oi- 
less  common  in  the  Haltic  inovinces,  Litli- 
uauia,   I'ohind  <tv  Ukrainia. 

When  industrialism  was  introduci'il  uml 
ihi'  pt'asants  i-amc  to  town  to  wock  in  tlio 
farlorios  tliey  took  aiouK  tlu-ir  comMiunal 
notions  and  fornietl  tJH'm^t'lves  into  arlcls. 
'IMii'so  forifsjiond  to  trades  unions  or  jjilds 
but  ki'('i)  the  .samo  familiar  and  informal 
fharattcr  as  the  mir.  'i'lic  mfrl  may  take 
till'  form  of  a  i^imple  iiartucrshii),  or  a  co- 
o|ii'rative  cnti'i-iiri/.i',  or  a  stock  company. 
In  Russia  the  ti'mlcncy  is  toward  tiie  .syn- 
dicalist and  I.  W.  W.  type  of  orpmizatiou 
hy  industries  rather  than  or};anization  by 
trades  or  state  socialism.  That  is  to  say, 
all  the  workmen  of  a  |iarti(ular  factory 
aspire  to  manage  that  business  instead  of 
all  the  engineers  of  the  country  joining  in 
one  union  and  all  the  electricians  in  an- 
other, and  so  forth,  or  instead  of  all  tlic 
industries  of  tlie  country  being  owned  an<i 
run  by  the  government. 

The  social  revolution  in  Ilussia  is  the 
outcome  of  two  forces ;  one  indigenous,  u 
develoi)ment  of  this  primeval  communism ; 
the  other  imported,  the  Marxian  socialism. 
When  the  autocracy  was  abolished  it  was 
soon  api)arent  that  the  real  power  lay  nut 
with  liberals  of  the  type  of  Prince 
Lvov  and  Professor  INIiliukov,  not  with 
republican  socialists  like  Kertjnsky,  not 
with  any  leaders  at  all,  but  was  to  be 
found  lower  down,  in  the  communal  coun- 
cils or  soiicis.  The  sorift  is  the  i)olitical 
aspect  of  the  inir  and  the  artel,  the  agri- 
cultural and  the  industrial  community. 
These  two  sections  of  the  population,  the 
I)easants  and  the  i)roletariat,  are  at  pres- 
ent assigni'd  e<iual  repiesentatiou  in  the 
national  council  or  the  sorict  of  so  r lets 
altho  the  latter,  the  town  wage-earners, 
form  only  15  per  cent  of  the  population. 
But  on  account  of  their  better  organiza- 
tion and  gi-eater  activity  in  the  revolution 
they  have  secured  a  larger  representation 
than  their  numbers  warrant. 

The  iiresent  Russian  (Jovernment  styles 
itself  "The  Russian  Socialistic  Federated 
Republic  of  Soviets."  This  cuipbrous  cog- 
nomen shows  its  composite  ancestry,  but 
the  accent  is  obviously  on  the  last  word. 
A  pure  democracy,  that  is  direct  rule  of 
the  people,  is  possible  only  for  a  small 
community  which  may  all  assemble  togeth- 
er. The  soviet  then  must  resort  to  federa- 
tion and  representation  of  the  republican 
kind  in  order  to  extend  its  range  of  ac- 
tion. 

The  local  soviet,  which  may  be  all  the 
I)eople  in  a  village  or  all  the  hands  in  a 
factory,  will  elect  delegates  in  proportion 
to  its  nimibers  to  a  moi-e  general  soviet  and 
this  to  the  congress  of  soviefs  at  Moscow. 
This  congress  or  Soviet  of  Soviets  elected 
an  executive  committee,  the  People's  Com- 
missaries, to  run  the  Government,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  stockholders  elect  direc- 
tiu-s.  It  was  the  Council  (Soviet)  of  Work- 
men's and  Soldiers'  Delegates  at  Petro- 
grad  that,  undtn-  the  leadership  of  Lenine 
and  Trotzky,  became  the  dominant  force 
of  the  revolution,  and  they  are  now  at  the 
head  of  it.  Foreign  residents  in  Russia  and 
the  outside  world  thought  that  this  CJov- 
triunent  would  not  last,  but  after  eight 
months  it  still  holds  out  against  interiuil 
and  exteruiil  enemies.  The  soviet  (Jovern- 
ment  may  rightfully  be  called  tyrannical, 
undemocratic,  intolerant,  incapable,  unpa- 
triotic, and  various  other  things,  but  it  can- 
not be  called  weak  or  unstable  compared 
with  other  revolutionaiy  governments. 
I.enine  and  Trotzky  may  be  deposed  at  any 
time,  the  Rolsheviki  rule  nuiy  be  over- 
thrown,  liut  the  soviet   is  likely   to  be  the 


mainstay    of    any     native    ])i>pnlar    govern- 
ment. 

liolsheviki  and  Soviets  seem  almost 
s.Nuonymous  to  us,  but  in  reality  tliey  i-ep- 
rt'sent  dill'ei'ent  and  indeed  antagonistic 
movements.  The  soviet  is  a  native  liussian 
product.  Itolshevikism  is  "made  in  (Jer- 
many."  Whether  Lenine  and  Trotzky  are 
pro-(ierman  or  not  is  in  dispute,  but  it  is 
uniiuestionable  that  their  socialism  is  of 
the  (Jernuiu  rather  than  the  Russian  type, 
(ierman  socialism,  orthodox  Marxianism, 
tends  toward  centralization  and  legiuu'iita- 
tion.  It  is  materialistic  and  irreligious.  It 
is  doctrinaire  in  its  theory  and  rigid  in  its 
party  discipline.  It  looks  with  favor  upiui 
the  intrixluclion  of  mac-hinery,  the  accumu- 
lation of  wealth,  the  growth  of  big  business, 
the  formation  <d'  trusts,  for  it  looks  foi-ward 
to  the  time  when  these  industries  shall  all 
be  under  state  control  and  this  wealth  at 
the  disposal  of  the  i)eoi)le. 

In  contrast  to  this  is  another  type  of 
what  is  called  socialism,  but  may  be  more 
aptly  chai'acterized  as  anarchistic  com- 
munism. This  sees  its  ideal  not  in  a  power- 
ful centralized  state  with  cities  and  manu- 
factories on  a  larger  scale  but  in  village 
communities  leading  the  simple  life.  Its 
discii)les  would  willingly  disi)ense  with  the 
luxuries  and  conifi)rts  of  modern  civiliz;i- 
tion  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  noise  of  the 
factory  and  the  grime  of  the  mine.  This  is 
the  sort  of  idyllic  anarchism  and  industrial 
conmiunism  that  was  depicted  in  William 
.Morris's  "News  from  Nowhere."  was  advo- 
cated in  Prince  Kroi)otkin's  "Fields.  Fac- 
tories and  AVt>rkshops,"  was  taught  by 
Ru.skin  and  Tolstoy  and  was  tried  out  at 
Rrook  Farm,  New  Harmony,  and  other 
American  colonies.  Its  ideal  is  renuncia- 
tion, not  ac(]uisition.  These  early  socialists 
did  not,  like  the  Marxians,  aim  to  seize 
the  government;  they  desired  to  slough  it 
off. 

They  did  not  inspire  to  the  possession  t)f 
wealth ;  they  discarded  it.  They  did  not 
want  to  control  industrialism  but  to  abol- 
ish it.  They  did  not  believe  in  class  war 
but  in  universal  peace.  These  Utopian 
socialists  generally  differed  in  temperament 
from  the  Marxian  socialists  who  succeeded 
them.  Utopianism  was  country-bred.  Marx- 
ianism was  the  city's  child.  The  Utopian 
was  apt  to  be  artistic,  nebulous  in  his 
theories,  impractical,  individualistic,  pacific, 
tolerant,  mystical,  often  deeply  religious. 
The  ^larxian  was  dogmatic,  militant,  not 
at  all  ascetic,  efficient  in  organization,  ener- 
getic in  pi-opaganda.  working  for  a  catas- 
trophic revolution  to  overthrow  capitalism, 
but  in  the  meantime  holding  on  to  what 
wealth  he  could  get.  Whether  this  type  of 
socialism  \\as  any  more  practical  or  desir- 
able than  the  Utoi)ian  may  be  (juestioned 
but  it  was  uniiuestionably  stronger. 

The  anarchist-communist  or  Utopian 
type  of  socialism  was  more  congenial  to  the 
Russian  temperament  than  the  Marxian  or 
Prussianized  type.  Living,  nine-tenths  of 
them,  in  the  country  and  engaged  in  agri- 
culture, they  knew  little  of  the  class  strug- 
gle and  the  problems  of  modern  industrial- 
ism and  they  had  not  been  excited  to  envy 
by  the  wanton  display  of  luxury.  The  ideal- 
istic and  visionary  side  of  socialisht  ap- 
pealed to  the  religious  disposition  of  the 
Russian  nuue  th.in  the  hard  and  materialis- 
tic form  developevl  in  (Germany.  The  native 
variety  of  socialists,  the  Narodniki  i>r 
Populists,  hoped  that  by  retaining  and  de- 
veloping the  prinutive  communism  of  the 
ttiir  Russia  I'ould  be  eari'ied  safely 
over  from  feudalism  to  socialism  without 
passing  thru  the  capitalistic  st.nge,  and  so 
escape  the  cataclysn\  which  the  Marxians 
prophesied     for     its    vlownfall.     Instead    i^t 
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NEW  KIND  OF  WAR  MAP 


■"oUow  every  move  of  our  boys 
"over  there."  They  are  now  in  the 
"heat  of  it"— holding  iniiiortant  sec- 
tions on  the  Western  Front. 


Theie  IMit  Oar  Boys ! 


I 


Special   Features 

Map  meanure*  2t<A  %  .iK  inches 
■//h'ri    «prra'l.     V<)\i\^    up    into    heavy 

1'     U  cover,   t,Vi  x  \t,'/\   inche*. 

'  vrr_  ■how*  flain  of  the  ftixtecn 
Ah' 'I    ,Vation«  in  actual  color*. 

M;i(.  of  We^trrn  Front  printed 
'      ' '.t'lm.     All    narnm   prir 

'(    I'ary     Map 
printerl    in    hl.ick. 

A  won'Irrfiil  fwo-in-onr  Map.  Th*" 
rriore  jroti  u»e  it,  the  more  you  will 
prize  It. 


/nt     1)1 
inlc'I   to   b'- 

of    the    U.    S.     A. 


There — right  there]  And  in  this  spot  too!  Put  your 
finger  on  their  hattlc-ground.  Isn't  it  great  to  have  an 
"American"  map  of  the  Western  Front!  A  map  that 
shows  just  where  "wc"  are  "over  there."  A  map  that 
will  take  you  in  two  seconds  from  the  news  headlines 
to  the  spot  where  "it  happtncd."  That's  the  kind  of  a 
guide  yon  now  have  in  this  new  War  Map  of  the 
VV'cstcrn  Front,  specially  itidicaliiui  where  American 
troops  are  enuaued !  A  wonderful  iiiaj)  in  colors,  show- 
ing the  present  fighting  zones  in  detail  and  over  5,000 
villages,   towns  and    hamlets. 

Also  a  Military  Map  of  the  U.  S.  A. 

This  new  kind  of  a  War  Map  is  really  two  maps  in 
onr.  On  the  one  side  you  have  the  map  of  the  Western 
Front,  on  the  other  side  you  have  a  United  States 
Military    Map   showing — 

I'osts  and  Stations  fif  Army  Nav.d  Training  Stations 

National  Army  Cantonments        Marinr   Uarracks 
Nii.ional  'iuarrl  Camps  Aero  Training  Stations 

MAIL  THE  COUPON  Vr^lr't^' :ln^ 

'Ml  n  fj    at    the    «p<<  i.il     inlroduetory    price    of    only    $1. 

I  here  is  a  grral  demand  for  this  map  and  we  do  not 
know  how  long  the  $1  price  will  hold.  An  increase  in 
]>Tui-    may   come   ;iny    day — io   pleasr    order   promptly    to 

'If  the  Ji  price.  I'ill  f,ut  and  tiiail  the  coupon  or 
;■:  '  pin  a  dollar  hill  to  a  letter.  If  you  are  not  more 
ih.iii  delighted  with  this  uplendid  new  map,  just  return 
It  to  us.  and  your  $1  will  he  promptly  rofitnilci. 
Or'kr  today — NOW  I  Clip  the  coupon   hefore  you  forget. 

JnlitDeniientirorjiormton 

I  19  W.  40th  St.,  New  York  City 


Around  the  margin  of  the  map  is  printcfl 
the  various  insignia  showing  the  rank  of 
conunissioncd  and  non  commissioned  officers, 
and  the  different  Iiranelics  of  the  service.  Be 
able  to  tell  a  Lieutenant-Colonel  or  a  Major 
when  you  see  one.  Be  able  to  tell  the  branch 
of  service  of  every  Soldier  and  Marine  you 
see — a  wagoner  from  a  medical  man,  a  coast 
artilleryman  from  .1  cav.dryman,  etc.  You 
can    li;irn    it    all    from    this   new    map. 


SPECIAL  $1  COUPON 
ini>f,im:ni)i:n  I-  cokpoka  iton 

ll'>  W.  40th  St..  N.  V.  City 

Enclosed  is  $r  for  which  you  will  send  me 
the  new  U..  S.  A.  War  Map  of  the  Western 
I'Vont.  7-20-18 

Name    

Address    

City    State    
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RE,D   GUM 


"AMERICA'S  FINEST 


RE^D   G 


Enjoy  Beauty  f     Write  for  Samples.  Wish  Knowledge?    Write  for  Booklet. 

Red  Gum  Div..  American  Hardwood  Mfrs.  Ass-n.  coZe"«Bil.  Memphis.  Tenn. 


THE  GREYLOCK 

WILLIAMSTOWN,  MASS. 

The  Village   Beautiful  of  the  Berkihiret 

Now  Open 

Send  for  Booklet      Henry  N.  Teague,  Lessee 


AUTHORS 

What  have  you  in  i)erfeete<l  MSS.,  fiction, 
viTse  or  otlier  ficlils,  available  tor  Bt)OK  iiiake- 
ii|>?  Prompt  report  wluthcr  or  not  we  will 
tiiiancc,  market  and  advertise  the  book  will  be 
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Private  School  Service 


University    of   Colorado    (Boys    and 
Girls)     Boulder 

CONNECTICUT 
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DELAWARE 
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jtiis.siiiK  thru  all  tlio  rogular  grados  of 
slavo,  .si'rf,  ('(iniimiiial  jifasaiit,  peasant  pro- 
prietor, liii-ed  fannliaiul,  laiulle.ss  workman, 
\vaf;e-eai-nin(?  in-oletarian,  socialist,  why 
<-oiil(l  the  IJiissiaiis  not  skip  fi-oni  (he  third 
to  the  last?  Hut  the  oi-lhodox  Marxian  was 
as  nuich  siiocked  at  tliis  as  an  old-fasliioned 
schoolteacher  at  the  iih-a  of  a  jxipil  skiii- 
piiiK  s<'veial  grades,  lie  insisted,  as  an  op- 
ponent, I'eter  Striive,  i)ut  it,  tiiat  "the 
iiiiijilc  must  lie  cooked  in  tlie  factory  boiler 
l)efipr(>  he  will  he  i-ea<ly  to  enter  the  social- 
ist state  as  a   full-lled};(>(l  nuMuber." 

Ihifortunately  for  Russia  the  Czar's  gov- 
ernment drove  its  radical  students  over  the 
bord(>r  into  (iermaiiy  and  th(>y  came  bade 
jMarxians.  In  LS!)S  tiio  Russian  Marxians 
OTKiinized  a  Social  Democratic  party  like 
tiiat  of  (iermaiiy.  The  Narodniki  <leveloped 
into  the  Social  Revolutionary  party.  These 
two  parties  united  in  the  abortive  revolu- 
tion of  llKl.l  and  the  successful  revolutiou 
of  11)17.  Hotii  paities  si. lit  after  the  fail- 
ure of  the  l!)()r>  revolution  into  a  Ri^ht  and 
Left  wing,  or  conservative  and  radical  fac- 
tion. 

The  radical  faction  of  the  Social 
Democratic  party,  which  insisted  upon  a 
I)ureiy  working  class  movement,  command- 
ed a  majoi-ity  and  have  ever  since  been 
known  as  lUilsheviki  (Majoritarians) .  The 
Mensheviki  or  minority  who  were  a  little 
more  tolerant  and  willing  to  allow  the 
hi>ur()coisic  some  slight  share  in  the  move- 
ment and  the  resulting  socialist  state,  joined 
with  the  rinht  wing  of  the  Social  Revolu- 
tionary party  while  the  left  wing  of  that 
party,  the  IMaximnlists,  joined  with  the 
Rolsheviki.  The  Rolsheviki  secured  control 
of  the  noricts,  the  workmen's  councils, 
which  had  been  oi-ganized  dui-ing  the  revo- 
lution of  15)0.^  and  dominated  the  revolu- 
tion of  1917.  By  that  means  the  Bolsheviki 
leaders,  Lenine  and  Trotzky,  came  into 
I)ower  and  they  have  excluded  from  the 
councils  not  only  the  boin-f/eoisie  but  also 
their  former  allies  of  the  Social  Revolu- 
tionary party.  To  this  ostracized  party  be- 
long Kerensky  and  the  older  revolution- 
ists who  have  lived  in  England  and  Amer- 
ica, such  as  Kropotkin,  Tschaikovsky  and 
Madame  Breshkovsky,  and  they  are  now 
urging  intervention  to  overthrow  the  Bol- 
shevik rule. 

This  civil  strife  in  Russia  resembles  the 
Great  War  outside.  The  intolerant  and 
tyrannical  but  capable  Bolsheviki  strongly 
entrenched  in  the  center,  are  holding  out 
against  various  disorganized  groups  of  op- 
ponents. And  just  as  the  socialists  of  Ger- 
many suiiport  the  government  of  the 
Kaiser  because  it  protects  them  against 
foreign  foes  so  the  socialists  of  Russia  sup- 
port the  Bolsheviki  because  they  fear  the 
overthrow  of  the  socialistic  republic  by 
capitalistic  powers.  The  Bolsheviki  have 
given  their  people — at  least  on  paper — 
what  they  most  desired,  peace  and  lami — 
and  they  will  resent  any  movement  that 
seems  likely  to  take  these  gifts  away.  If 
freed  from  foreign  influence  and  the  dread 
of  it,  probably  the  Russian  people  would, 
in  the  course  of  time,  eliminate  tlie  Hol- 
sheviki  influence  and  develop  an  indigen- 
ous type  of  socialism.  Already  l.enine  has 
had  to  modify  his  rigid  Marxianism  in  con- 
cession to  Russian  sentiment,  as  for  in- 
stance, in  giving  the  land  to  the  communes 
instead  of  putting  it  under  state  contvol. 

But  Russia  cannot  be  left  to  work  out 
her  own  destinies  or.  as  sinne  would  put  it, 
to  "stew  in  her  i>wn  juice."  tiermany  is  too 
powerful  and  aggressive  a  neighbor.  Kven 
now,  witli  all  hei  preoccupations,  she  will 
not  keep  her  hands  otT  Russia.  The  problem 
of  the  .Vllies  ami  .Viueriia  is  how  to  it>»u- 
teract  the  (Jerman  intluence  without  fatally 
antagonizing  the  Russian  people,  how  to 
ri»>e  tht>m  from  this  new  tyranny  without 
restoring  the  old. 
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WHY    SOCIALISM   IS 
PRO-ALLY 

{Continued  from  page  90) 

socialism  that  Germany  could  never 
realize  political  and  industrial  dcinocracy 
until  her  great  military  machine  was 
defeated.  As  far  back  as  1896,  during  the 
International  Socialist  Congress  in  London, 
I  heard  August  Bebel  and  Wilhelm  Lieb- 
knecht  both  declare  their  belief  that  a 
crushing  defeat  of  the  (lermau  armies  by 
the  armies  of  some  other  nation  or  group 
of  nations  would  be  necessarj*  in  order  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  German  people  to 
rise  and  secure  freedom  and  democracy. 
Bebel  later  wrote  something  of  the  same 
sort  in  his  "Memoirs.'' 

The  events  of  this  war  have  shown  that 
the  military  system  of  Germany — the  dia- 
bolical device  of  Prussianism — is  too  strong 
to  be  overthrown  from  within  the  empire. 
The  destroying  blows  must  come  from  with 
out.  The  Allied  nations  will  destroy  (Jer- 
man  military  power  and  in  so  doing  they 
will  make  possible  the  freedom  of  the  Ger- 
man people  and  the  people  of  Germany's 
vassal  state — Austria-Hungary. 

The  Allied  cause  is  the  cause  of  true  in- 
ternational socialism.  The  American  Social- 
ist who  does  not  support  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  and  its  allies  in  this 
war  betrays  the  Socialist  cause  and  be- 
comes an  ally  of  the  Kaiser ! 


AFTER    THE    RAILS, 
THE    WIRES 

{Continued  from  page  8-j) 

This  was  the  underlying  object  in  secur- 
ing Federal  control  of  the  railroads — to  co- 
ordinate more  than  seven  hundred  different 
properties,  to  eliminate  competition,  to  pre- 
vent duplication,  to  mobilize  without  waste 
the  freight  and  i  assenger  carrying  agen- 
cies of  the  nation.  Similarly  the  case  of  the 
wire  companies  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
Government.  Doubtless  the  .separate  and 
I)rivately  owned  wire  corporations  have 
done  the  best  they  could  under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  have  worked.  But  no 
man's  best  and  no  corporation's  best,  judgerl 
by  pre-war  standards,  is  sufficient  to  com- 
bat the  evil  of  today.  The  best  of  every 
one  must  be  pooled  and  combined  for  the 
nation's  best  good.  Money  economy  is  a  sec- 
ondary matter.  If  it  can  be  effected,  so 
much  the  better,  but  it  is  not  an  essential. 
Unfiuestionably  the  natirmalization  of 
the  wires  for  the  war  will  make  it  possible 
to  unearth  certain  agents  <»f  Germanic  ac- 
tivity, to  facilitate  the  electrical  communi- 
cation so  necessary  for  the  conduet  of  the 
war  by  the  Government  and  by  individuals. 
and  to  prevent,  incidentally,  a  tie-up  from 
lalK»r  troubles.  Onv  postal  employees  have 
never  yet  struck. 

\Vii,LiA.\r  Lkavitt  Stodimki> 


<^>ne  of  the  most  pathetic  of  objects,  just 
now,  is  a  rolling-iiin.  'Tis  a  sad  relic  of 
pie-gone    iluyn'.— London    Opinion. 

f>f[ircr  (while  examining  applicant  for 
Fort  Mnelling) — '^»ot  any  scars  on   you? 

"No,  but.  I  got  some  cigarets  over  there 
hi  my  coat." — Au^ywan. 

I'rivate-  the  only  known  creature  that 
bat   U-ny   privacy    than    a    goldfish. 

Guard  -the  only  man  in  enrnp  to  whom 
trvtiry\xnly  i»  a  friend. — Judge. 

It  fttrfken  im  that  there  is  a  more  dan- 
geroim  ailment  about  than  Gernian  measles 

Hfi'l  that  is,  German  riimor-tiHm, — Pann- 
ing  Hhow. 

Tie-    Why  do  you  call  your  dog  (^rvntn]'! 
Kh^—  Because  he's  a  watch  dog. —  f'urplr. 
Com. 


No  More  Over=  < 
time  for  Me 

There's  a  big  busi- 
ness man  in  Salt  Lake  ;_ 
City  and  he  found  that 
he  just  couldn't  keep  u\) 
with  his  work.  He 
worked  overtime  until 
he  was  exhausted.  One 
night,  wearily  turning 
the  pages  of  a  maga- 
zine on  his  way  home, 
he  came  across  an  ad- 
vertisement like  this 
one.  He  cut  out  the 
coupon  and  sent  it. 

This  is  what  he  says  : 
"I  was  able  to  cut  out 
all  the  overtime  very 
soon  and  now  I  am  do- 
ing a  great  deal  more  than  formerly  and  1 
quit  before  quitting  time." 

But  he  says  that  that  coupon  brought  him  some- 
thing even  bigger.  It  gave  him  a  broader  view  of  life — it  showed  him  new  possibilities 
in  himself — and  it  showed  him  how  to  turn  these  possibilities  into  realities.  That's  the 
story  of'E.  Q.  Cannon,  President  of  the  Salt  Lake  Stamp  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
If  you  want  to  work  fewer  hours — if  you  want  to  get  more  money  for  the  hours 
you  do  work — if  you  want  more  fun — more  rest — more  money — more  work — what- 
ever it  is  that  you  want — you  can  learn  how  to  get  it  through 

The  Emerson  Course 
in  Personal  Efficiency 


it    gave    him     24    hours    more 
hich    to    make    money,    or   to 


Ind. 

7-20-iJ 


R.    S.    Rowland,    who    owns     fruit     groves     in    Florida,  found    that 

a    week — a   whole    day.      Suppose    you   had    one    day    more   a   week    in 

play   golf? 

R.   F.   Brune,  a  grocer  of  California,  got  $3,000   a    year   extra    in    income.  ^ 

El    Swanson,    Secretary    of    the    Fort   Pitt   Chocolate    Company,    Inc.,    got    a    331/3%    raise    in       ^ 

salary.  V 

Already  25,000  men  are  learning  how  to  get  the  most  out   of  themselves  through  this  course.         ^» 
Every    man    in    the    United    States    will   have     to    do     double    his    work    to    take     the       yr 

place   of   the   men   who  are    gone.     Every   man   will   have   to   give  ^ 

his    utmost — his    best — and     his    biggest — to    win     this    war, 

You   can    give    that    best    and    biggest    and    still    be    fresh 

and    able    to    do    service — or    you    can    gi\ 

and   find   yourself  an   exhausted   wreck.     L 

to   get   the   most  out  of   your  brain — your 

— your   time. 

FREE-This  Book 

20  Chapters — In  Color*— Illustrated 

Send  for  thi?  book.      It  contains  tlie  answer  to 
thrr  cvcr-prrsent  question  of   how  to  tnke  a  "Short 
Cut  10  SuccciS,"     Some  ui  the  chapters: 

What  iB  Efficiency  ?     For  whom  1b  Efficiency  ? 
How  yoa  are  taaght  Efficiency.    Are  you  ear-mind* 
ed  or  eye-minded?     Find  out  what  you  are  actually 
doln^wlth  your  time.     Most  failures  are  due  to  guess- 
work.     Yoa  use  only  half  yoor  power.      To  what  do 
fome  men  owe  their  snccess?      Health  culture.      Per- 
sonal finances.    Mr.  Emerson's  message  to  yoa. 

There  U  no  stindine  still  in  li(c,       H  you're  not  ifoinif    (or- 
warrJ,    you  nre  iffoinif  backwqrrl.       H  Eflicirncy  doesn't   jfrow  on 
you,  inefficiency  will.      Thi".  course  will  send  you  forward  to  your 
ifoal— it  will  put  you  on  the  short-st,   quickest,  easiest  road  to  sue 
cc-s.      Send  th:  coupon  for  intormation  nov\ — today.     It  costs        j^ 
you  nothing  and  may  be  the  biifSfcst  thintf  you  ever  did  in        ^ 
you»  liie.  •  >    ^t 

/ 

Ji     Address    .... 


/     Review  of  Reviews 


Co. 

30  Irving  Place 
New  York 


lend     me     particulars     about 

;      ./     your    course    in    Efficiency    and 

'  '^     Story  of  Emerson,  also  your  book, 

yT    "A    Short    Cut    to    Success."     This 

^     puts   me   under  no  obligation. 


Occupation 


Review  of  Reviews  Co. 

30  Irving  Place  New   York 


U.  S.  A.  WAR  MAP 

snowixr;  'MiK  ui.sti;k.m 

BATTLE   FRONT 

ALSO    Ol-IMNi;     MAI'     INOirATING 

TRAINING  CAMPS  AND 

CANTONMENTS 

i\  Tin: 
UNITED   STATES 


If  you  want  thr  n'-wrst  and  best  map  of 
the  battle  front  nhowinK  every  vllfascc, 
town  ami  h.inilcf,  »rnd  for  thin  map, 
»iz'-  2Rx,i9,  printrd  in  four  cjlors  and 
only    $1.00,    postage    prepaid. 

INDEPENDENT  CORPORATION 

Diviiion  of  Biiiinena  Kdurntion 
119  Wr.t  /JOtb  Slrrrt  New  York 


FREE! 


An  interesting^  book  on  automobile  econ- 
omy;  rep.iirinji:,    tire    upkeep,  incrrasinjf 

tiiileajfr,    etc.  ;     invaluat>lc    to    every  owr.er,    driver,   Sftirasfcman* 

rr|(,iirtii.in,<lr.iler. 

American  Automobile  Slfi:est,  3337  Butler  Bldg.,  Oincinnati 


FOR 
BOYS 


KISKIMINETAS  SPRINGS  SCHOOL 

I'rf-i'.'r'sl'.r.nlUiM.  i.rlr.  |,ni.  ;.l  •.-  I.-m.K,       llii:h,   hr.iltlihil  loc.it  ion. 

I--i(_ulty  of  expcris.       Individii.il  attention.  lixtensive  grounds. 

r#olt    (liiirsc    and   tennis   cr.iirts.       I'ootl),iU  and  baseball    fields. 
(ivrnrMsinm  wlih  •.wiintiitiii;  pool,     Address 

Dr.  A.  W.  WllBOn,  Jr.,  President  SaltBburR,  Penna. 


BE^N  ARTIST 


W..  inn  l.'iic'li  you  DRAWING/ 

I  yonr  own  lioiiio  (liirinif  vorirLj 

iri-  lljiHv  IIJ  CourHrM  ill  Curri-V; 

-i/il  iirnl  IltiiittiuUvM  Dniwiritf  y 

Kri.lorH.'.J  l.y  hlKh  Ail.  Aulhorlfic.ii.  f 

\rll!irii()iimi  |-|ll';KI..Knrc.lli„IHtiiil.-iiln) 

'oil.iy  for   Awi.   V^'iir    Hook. 


rs-^ 


<o^ 


.f^  Arllnr/nOiilHI  I  •IIIIK  to  Knrolli,,!  Htii.l.-iilnXVO    «\V  kVo 
y\V'5^    Writo  To.l.iy  for   A.t,   V.iir    Hook.ft^V      '^jjy^^, 

SquodlofAppued  Apt  Ml"^ 

)OOM   O  BATTLE  CRtEK, MICH.    ,*^*' 
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I  Sore  Muscles) 

I  here  is  an  antiseptic  Kcrmiciile  iiiiiiiientl 

I  ^oiie  that  is  iK-aliuy,  cooIuik  and  south- 1 
i  lug.  Absorbine,  Jr.,  is  more  than  a  g>.Tmicule,  | 
§  more  than  a  liniment — it  is  both.  It  means  = 
i  prompt  relict  from  aches  and  pains;  keeps  little  = 
1  cuts  and  bruises  from  becoming  more  serious,  i 


Absorb  ine.  J 

THE   ANTISEPTIC    LINIMENT 


!•«•*  ■***  ^fc^  w 


I  It  is  espiciall.N  yi'.ul  for  clul. lien's  hurts  bf- i; 
i  cause  it  is  so  harmless  anil  safe  to  use — made  = 
=  of  pure  herbs  and  positively  non-poisonous.  | 
=  I'se  Absorbine,  jr.,  wherever  a  high-grade  = 
=  liniment  or  germicide  is  indicated.  To  reduce  i 
i  inllanunatory  conditions  —  sprains,  wrenches,  = 
E  swcdlin    veins    or   glands.  | 

To  reduce  bursal  enlargements,  = 
wei\s,   weepinK   sinews.  H 

To  allay  pain  anywhere — it.sE 
anodyne  eflfect  is  prompt  and  = 
lasting.  i 

To  heal  cuts,  bruises  and  sores.  | 
Only    a    few    drops    retiuired    at  E 
an   application.  H 


Si.jj   a   holth'  at   druggists 
or  postpaid. 


A   Liberal  Trial   Bottle       | 

^vi!l   be   sent   you   upon    receipt   of  = 
lo   cenCs    in   stamps.  = 

W.  F.  YOUNG.  P.  D.  F.  I 

283  Temple  Street,  Spriagfield.  Mass.  i 
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TlieSaddestThing  ^^ 
in  All  the  World 

OUTofherlifeforever-disillusioned. 
One  more  home  wrecked!  And  all 
because  he  and  she  missed  the  true 
meaning  of  the  marriage  relation. 

Could  she  have  held  him?  What  is  the 
real  secret  of  married  happiness? 

No  nobler,  more  enlightening  answer  to 
that  question — no  loftier  discussion  of  the 
sex  relationship  was  ever  published  than 

PERSONAL  HEIP  FOR  THE  MARRIED 

By  Prof.  Thos.  W.  Shannon.  A.  M. 
and  other  eminent  specialists 

Personal  Help  for  the  Married  has  meant  the 
tuminR  point  to  happiness  —  the  fulfillment  of 
wedded  life — for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  wives— 
and  husbands.  It  has  cheated  the  divorce  courts 
innumerable  times  and  brought  complete  harmony 
out  of  unbearable  misery—  it  is  the  book  you  should 
have.    There  is  no  other  book  like  it  in  the  world. 

Writefor  Table  of  Contents— free  on  request. 

Special  price— as  lone  as  the  present  edition  lasts.  "I^r- 
eonal  Help  for  the  Married"  will  be  furnished—cloth  bound, 
SI. 35  net— Morocco  grain.  $1.90  net.  Add  15c  for  postage  on 
one  or  two  volumes.  Three  volumes  in  one  package  free 
of  transportation  cbarKt's. 

Books  returnable  within  five  days  at  full  price  If  noteat- 
isfactory  to  you.    Mailed  in  plain  wrapper. 

You  wul  never  bedissappointedin  a  Multikin  Book. 

THE  S.  A.  MULUKIN  COMPANY 
Dept.  507  Marrietta,  Ohio 

"RaporailU  Local  Sa'es  Repreientaliots  wanted" 


Change  of  Address 

If  you  are  going  away  for  the 
summer,  you  will  want  Thk  Indk- 
PENDENT  tu  follow  you.  Let  us 
know  your  new  address,  if  possi- 
hle,  three  weeks  ahead.  Be  sure  to 
give  us  your  old  address  also. 

THE  INDEPENDENT 


Keeping  Up  With  William 

TllOSl'^  will)  (InirlU'd  nvcr  "KcciiIhk  Ip 
With  I.izzio"  ji  lew  yi'iiis  nun  :iif  iii- 
Innluccd  Ity  tlic  Miint>  aiitliDi'  to  ;i  new  iiacc- 
iiuikfi-.  But  \\'illiniii  i.s  cvi'i-  so  iiiiicli  luirdor 
to  keep  111)  with  tliau  l.i/./.lf.  la  filet  tin-i-c 
is  only  Olio  iiorsoii  who  cvcii  waiiut'd  up 
on  \Villiaiirs  trail  and  as  tliat  person  has 
l)t'(>n  disowned  by  iiiodern  theoloj;.\',  William 
has   the   race    practically   to   liiiiiscU'. 

As  a  piii'\'eyoi-  of  "hot  air."  ^^'illialn  has 
no  eiiiial.  He  both  coiisiiiiies  it  and  Ki\»"< 
it  out.  He  inhales  it  evi-ry  time  some  one 
assures  him  that  Providence  just  sat  around 
waitiuK  for  him  to  be  burn,  and  he  e.xliales 
it  whenever  he  tells  a  deluded  uiiiltitude 
that  he  is  the  father  of  democracy  and  the 
prince  of   peace. 

'i'lirii  the  person  of  Honorable  Socrates 
I'otter,  Irving  Itadu'ller  ffives  us  his  oiiin- 
ion  of  AVilliani. 

Sentiment  and  emotion  were  a  neetlUss  in- 
luritance.  Hohonzollorn  and  Krupp  proposiMl  to 
cut  them  out  of  life  and  abolish  tears.  Teal's 
were  in  the  nature  of  a  luxury.  The  poor  couUl 
not  atVord  them.  .  .  .  Life  was  to  be  reduced  to 
a  merciless  iron  plan  like  that  of  u  beehive — 
the  ino.st  perfect  example  of  efliciency  in  naii^re, 
with  its  two  purposes  of  storage  and  race  per- 
petuation. No  one  ev.^r  saw  a  bee  she<ldinj>-  tears 
or   worryini?   about  the   murder  of  a  drone. 

Kirping    U i>    With    WiUiaiii.    by    Irving-    Bach- 

eller.    Bobbs-Merrill   Company.    $1. 

The  Flying  Poilu 

A  story  of  the  war  that  is  realistic  and 
at  the  same  time  delightful,  refreshing 
and  thoroly  human  is  the  uuusual  com- 
bination that  Marcel  Nadaud  has  achieved 
in  The  Filling  Poilu. 

Chigiiole  was  only  a  Paris  atreet  urchin 
who  won  his  way  from  mechanic  into  the 
Aviation  Corp.s.  Humor,  pathos  and  charm 
are  as  well  combined  in  the  writing  of  the 
book  as  in  the  character  of  Ch'iguole. 

The  story  was  written  by  an  observer- 
bombarder  in  the  French  Aviation  Corps 
and  trtiuslated  by  Mme.  Frances  Wilson 
Hnard. 

The   Flying    Poilu,   by   Marcel   Nadaud.    George 
H.    Doran    Company.    $1.35. 

Soldier  Letters 

LFTTERS  from  the  front  which  are  .so 
intimate  and  personal  that  one  feels  a 
bit  guilty  about  reading  them  make  up  the 
little  volume  called  An  American  Soldier. 
Under  tire  for  nearly  a  year,  I.,ietitenant 
Edwin  Austin  Abbey,  of  the  Fourth  Cana- 
dian Mounted  Rifles,  tells  of  his  expe- 
riences first  in  the  ranks  and  then  as  an 
officer. 

The  letters  carry  uon(>  of  the  mysticism 
common  in  the  writings  of  French  soldiers. 
They  are  interspersed  with  thanks  for 
Christmas  crullers  and  reciuests  for  under- 
wear and  tooth-paste.  Amid  the  unspeak- 
able hardships  of  modiM-n  warfare  and  con- 
stantly under  the  shadow  of  death,  the 
writer's  only  complaint  is  that  some  one 
stole  a  pair  of  socks  he  had  put  out  to  dry. 
He  is  pleased  at  being  gazetted  a  lieuten- 
ant, not  because  of  the  prestige  of  rank, 
but  because  the  washing  facilities  are  bet- 
ter in  the  officers'  (luarters. 

In  these  short  letters  are  sunuue<l  up 
the  simple  courage  of  the  American  at 
war.  together  with  his  boyishness,  his  lack 
of  pose,  and   his  dread  of  trying  tt>  appear 


lieidii'.    AViicii   one   reads  of   how   the  young 

otficer  met  death  while  rescuing  u  comrade 

at    \iniy    liidge,   it  comes   with  a   shock,   as 

if  a   iier.soiial    friend   had    fallen. 

.l»i  .^mencnn  Soldier,  by   Edwin  Austin  Abbey. 
HouKhton,    Mifflin   Company.    $1.35. 

A  Comedy  of  Growth 

IF  Justin  hadn't  been  so  matter-of-fact 
and  if  Laura  had  gotten  her  courage  up 
sooner — but  then  that  would  have  been 
another  story  and  not  this  delightful  tale 
of  Miss  Dane's,  this  "comedy  of  growth," 
in  which  she  proves  that  "No  one  can  grow 
for  another — not  one." 

How  niatt(T-of-fact  Justin  was  and  how 
iiiKitiestioningly  adoring  Laura  was,  you 
can  see  from  the  way  in  which  he  pro- 
posed to  her — (piite  incidentally — when  she 
talked  of  going  away,  sometimes,  perhaiis. 

"Will  you  marry  me.  then?  Naturally  I'm  in 
earnest.  I'm  awfully  fond  of  you — really.  And 
the  old  lady  will  be  tremendously  pleased.  Will 
you   marry  me?" 

She  looked  at  him,  breathless,  her  lips  trem- 
bling,   day   dawning    in    her   eyes. 

"Oh,  .Justin — oh.  .lustin.  what  do  you  think? 
Of  cour.se   I   will  !" 

■'That's   all   right,   then  I" 

But  it  was  not  all  right,  and  why  not 
is  the  rest  of  this  deftly  told  story. 

First  the  Blade,  by  Clemcnce  Dane.   The  Mac- 
millan    Company.    i?1.50. 

Stories  of  Adventure 

IN  Oold  and  Iron  are  collected  three  sto- 
ries of  adventure  by  Joseph  Herges- 
heimer :  "Wild  Oranges,"  "Tubal  Cain" 
and  "The  Dark  Fleece" — stories  far  re- 
moved from  the  usual  types  of  fiction,  re- 
moved even  from  life  as  most  of  us  see  it. 
and  yet  dominantly  real  in  the  characters 
they  |)res(>nt.  The  early  blast  furnaces  of 
middle  Pennsylvania  and  the  sedate  white 
houses  of  the  salty  New  England  coast ; 
the  pungent  sweetness  of  orange  groves  run 
wild  and  the  slow  progress  of  the  canal 
packets,  with  their  gay  loads  of  women  fn 
crinoline  and  peacock  cashmere  shawls,  and 
men  with  prodigious  whiskers  and  var- 
nished Wellington  boots,  make  up  the  vari- 
colored backgrounds  of  these  tales.  Against 
them  in  bold  relief  are  sketched  the  men 
iind  women  who  mastered  fate  and  molded 
it  to  their  will.  In  character  analysis  Mr. 
Ilergesheimer  has  somewhat  the  viewpoint 
and  technic  of  John  (>alsworthy :  in  his 
nature  descriptions  the  author  of  Oold  and 
Iron  suggests  the  ciuality  i>f  somber  beauty 
dominant  in  Joseph  Conrad's  tales.  Take, 
for  example,  this  paragraph  from  "WiKl 
Oranges" : 

Supper  at  an  end,  Woolfolk  rolled  a  cigaret 
from  shag  that  resembled  coarse  black  tea.  and 
returned  to  the  deck.  Night  had  fallen  on  thr 
shore,  but  the  water  still  held  a  pale  light  :  in 
the  east  the  sky  was  filled  with  an  inoivasing. 
cold  radiance.  It  was  the  moon,  rising  swiftly 
above  the  tint  land.  The  moonlight  givw  in 
intensity,  casting  inky  shadows  of  the  spars 
and  cordage  across  the  deck,  making  the  tight 
in  the  cabin  a  reddish  blur  by  contrast.  The  icy 
flood  swept  over  the  land,  bringing  out  with  a 
new  emphfisis  the  close.  gK*isy  foliage  .nnd 
broken  facade — it  appeared  unreal,  portentous. 
The  odors  of  the  flowers,  of  the  orange  blossoms, 
uncoiled  in  heavy,  palpable  waves  across  the 
water,  accompanied  by  the  owl's  fluctuating:  fry- 
The  sense  of  imminence  increased,  of  a  guniHS 
loci  unguessed  and  twublous,  vaguely  thrvaten- 
ing  in   the  perfumed  dark. 

Gold   and   Iron,    bv    Jivseph    lleri(edh«im«r.    .Al- 
fred  A.    Knopf.    $1.60. 
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A     MATTER     OF     TUNE 

BY  CAPTAIN  LORD  DUNSANY 

Things  had  been  happening.  Divisions 
were  moving.  There  had  been,  or  there  was 
going  to  be.  a  stunt. 

A  battalion  marched  over  the  hill  and 
>at  down  by  the  road.  They  had  left  the 
trenches  three  days'  march  to  the  north 
and  had  come  to  a  new  country.  The  offi- 
<  ers  pulled  their  maps  out ;  a  mild  breeze 
Huttered  them  ;  yesterday  had  been  winter 
and  today  was  spring,  but  spring  in  a 
desolation  so  complete  and  far  reaching 
that  you  only  knew  of  it  by  that  little  wind. 

It  was  early  March  by  the  calendar,  but 
the  wind  was  blowing  out  of  the  gates  of 
April.  A  platoon  commander,  feeling  that 
mild  wind  blowing,  forgot  his  map  and  be- 
gan to  whistle  a  tune  that  suddenly  came 
to  him  out  of  the  past  with  the  wind.  Out 
of  the  pa.st  it  blew  and  out  of  the  South. 
a  merry  vernal  tune  of  a  Southern  people. 
Perhaps  only  one  of  those  that  noticed  the 
tune  Lad  ever  heard  it  before.  An  officer 
sitting  near  had  heard  it  sung ;  it  reminded 
him  of  a  holiday  long  ago  in  the  South. 

"Where  did  you  hear  that  tune?"  he 
nsked  the  platoon  commander. 

"Oh,  the  hell  of  a  long  way  from  here." 
the  platoon  commnnder  said. 

He  did  not  remember  fjuite  where  it  was 
he  had  heard  it,  but  he  remembered  a 
-unny  day  in  France  and  a  hill  all  dark 
with  pin'?  woods  and  a  man  coming  down 
at  evening  out  of  the  woods  and  down  the 
slope  to  the  village  singing  this  song.  Be- 
tween the  village  and  the  slope  there  wer>- 
orchards  all  in  blossom,  sfj  that  he  came 
with  his  song  for  hundreds  of  yards  thru 
orchard.s. 

"The  hell  of  a  way  from  here."  he  re- 
peated. 

For  a  long  while  then  tliey  sat  silent. 

"It  mightn't  have  been  so  very  far  from 
here,"  said  the  platoon  commander.  "It  was 
in  France,  now  I  come  to  think  of  it.  But 
it  was  a  lovely  part  of  Vrtiuci'.  all  woods 
and    orchards.     Nothing    like    this,    thank 

God !" 

And  he  glanced  with  a  tired  look  at  the 
unutterable  desolation. 

"Where  was  it?"  said  the  other. 

"In   I'icnrdy."   he   said. 

"Aren't  we  in  I'icardy  now?"  n»kc<]  his 
friend, 

"Are  vftT'  he  replied. 

"I  don't  know.  The  mnps  don't  'all  it 
I'icardy." 

"It  wa«t  a  fine  ,i]nc>\  anyway,"  tlie  pla- 
tiiftn  commander  xaid.  "There  seemed  al- 
v/ays  to  b<;  a  wonderful  light  on  the  hills. 
A  kind  of  Mhort  Krann  grew  on  them  and 
it  nhonc  It.  the  mm  at  evening.  There  were 
M.ick  W'<)<\<i  above  it.  A  man  n^ed  to  eorne 
''lit  of  th'ui   xinging  at  evening." 

He  looked  wearily  round  nt  the  brown 
Af'Po]titi<in  fit  weed*.  An  far  tin  the  two  offi- 
<<-r«<  coiihl  xee  there  wnn  nothing  but  y)rown 
>v»ed«   and   )>ifn  of  brown   barbed    wire.   Tic 
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turncd  fi'oni  the  (iesolate  scene  |)a(k  to  his 
reminisfences. 

"lie  fame  singing  tiirii  the  orchards  into 
the  village,"  he  said.  "A  (|uaint  old  place 
with  queer  gables,  called  Ville-en-Bois." 

"Do  yon  know  where  w(!  are'/"  said  tlie 
otlier. 

"No,"  said  the  platoon  eommatider. 

"1  thought  not,"  he  said.  "FF.'idn't  you 
better  take  a  look  nt  the  map?" 

"I  Hiii»poHe  HO,"'  Hnid  the  platoon  com- 
mander, and  he  smoothed  out  his  map  nn<l 
wcaril.v  got  to  the  business  of  finding  out 
where  hr;  was. 

"<'«ood     fiOrd  !"    he    said.    "  Ville  cri-P.oiH  !" 

-lif.puhliMht'tl     In)     rinirlimi     "f     lln'     Nfw     York 
Trihtmr,. 


Harry  Kemp — I  am  a  thinker. 

Glen  Buck — It  is  Bill  against  the 
lions. 

Foreign  Minister  Kuehlmann — I  am 
sick  of  it  all. 

Ep.  Howe — I  am  very  human  but  I  have 
never  cared  for  gossip. 

Kerensky — I  know  the  truth  and  I  will 
proclaim  it  without  hesitation. 

Kaiser  Wilhelm — Wo  and  death  to 
those  who  oppose  my  will. 

Ben.tamin  D.  de  Casseres — Behold  I  I 
am  Lucifer. 

WooDROW  Wilson — I  believe  in  the 
ordinar.v  man. 

Senatok  Hiram  .Johnson — The  Senate 
is  the  last  free  forum. 

John  M.  Goode — The  science  of  medicine 
is  a  barbarous  .iargon. 

Charles  F.  Rattigan — Hearst  is  a 
political  typhus  carrier. 

Vice-Admiral  Sims — No  #-boat  could 
possibly  carry  an  airplane. 

Alfred  Kkeymuorg — I  am  four  mon- 
keys; how  many  monkeys  are  you? 

Robert  C.  Brown — I  am  so  beautiful  to 
myself  I  must  look  very  ugly  to  others. 

General  Pershtng — Give  me  900  men 
and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  I  will  have  a  more 
effective  fighting  force  than  1000  men  with- 
out it. 

W]LLTA^r  Ar.i.EN  White — Why  is  it  that 
divorcees  do  not  celebrate  the  anniversary 
of  the  granting  of  the  decree? 

President  Arthur  T.  Hadley — He  who 
shows  sympatliy  for  the  weak  and  courtesy 
to  all  men  finds  himself  surrounded  by 
friends  Mho  are  constant  in  adversity  &f 
well  as  in  prosperity.  ij 

Rose  Pastok  Stokes — Because  in  Bngr 
land,  r>ancc  and  every  country  greedy  per- 
sons look  to  Russia  to  absorb  the  surplus 
profits  strii)ped  from  the  workers,  we  are 
being  lied  to  about  Russia. 


CROSSED     SWORDS 

rhey   shall    not   pass   till   the   stars   be   darkened; 

Two  Hwordu   croKHed   in   front,   of   the  Hun ; 
Never   a   groan    but    God   has    hearkened. 

Counting  their   cruelties   one   by  one. 

The  sword  of  St.  Georpre  shall  smite  the  draRon  ; 

T ii'o   Hivortln    rinnycil    in    front    of    the   Hun; 
(UefuKees    huddled    in    reeling    waRon  ; 

Hospital  shelled  by  a  midniRht  gun.) 

The   Bword   of   Roland    is   still    defender — 

Two   HWordn   croHHt'.d   in    front   of   the   Ilnn — 

Of  Franco  and  Christendom,  sparkling  splendor, 
niade  of  a  knightly  champion. 

The  Hword  of   St.   George  and   the  swoimI   of   l{o- 
land — 

Tu>o   Hwordn    r.ronned   in    front    of   the   Hun. 
(Ruin    of    Helgium,    ruin    of    Poland, 

I'ri«onern    tortured,    rrijiid.s    undone.) 

'I'liey  shall   not  pjiH.s   till    lli.'il    biir  be  riven; 

'I'li'o    xii'ord:!    rniHHdd    in    front    of    llir    Ilun; 
Tliey   shall    not   iiiiss   till    the   dark   hiu)   driven 
'I'he    litrht    of    the    world     from    the    throne    of 
th(!   Hun. 
Kiilhiirini:  Li:r  Hal<w  in  thn  N'rv>   York  TimCM 
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@  Ciitmintti  t   on  i'uhtiv  tnfoi  imititm.  from  Intnnatinnnl  Film 

rUlO    FOUlOiMOST   AMKUICAN 
Thru  harhed  wire  and  mud  this  scout  is  going  forward  into  No  Man's  Land  in  the  vungtutrd  of  the  Amerifuns  on  thif  fronti^-  of  find'."** 
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WITHIN  A  SMALL  CIRCLE 


CHANCELLOR  VON  HERTLING  loves  peace  so 
much  that  he  would  be  very  happy  to  have  the  Allies 
humbly  approach  with  olive  branch  in  hand  when- 
ever they  are  ready  "seriously"  to  make  specific  peace 
proposals.  "We  will  not  reject  them,"  says  his  Imperial 
Excellency,  "and  we  will  speak,  to  begin,  within  a  small 
circle." 

Within  a  small  circle  the  plot  was  hatched  that  plunged 
the  world  into  the  abyss. 

Within  a  small  circle,  the  conspiracy  was  made  to  vio- 
late friendly  Belgium. 

Within  a  small  circle,  the  decision  was  taken  to  manu- 
facture poison  gas,  to  murder  women  and  children  at  sea, 
and  to  drive  conquered  nations  into  slavery. 


Within  a  small  circle — a  very  small  circle — the  medieval 
monarchs  and  militarists  still  strut,  parceling  out  the  lives 
and  fortunes  of  their  own  deluded  people,  as  they  would 
their  enemies  if  victorious  in  this  war. 

It  is  to  the  everlasting  honor  of  Woodrow  Wilson  that 
he  is  speaking  within  a  circle  wide  enough  for  every  free- 
born  man  on  earth  to  hear  and  understand.  No  locked  doors 
for  him !  No  elderly  beribboned  aristocr-^ts  sitting  around  a 
green  table  shuffling  the  stacked  cards  for  another  deal  to 
preserve  rotten  dynasties  and  stifle  popular  aspirations ! 

Our  President  is  talking  from  the  housetops  to  the  free 
air.  This  and  this  alone  is  the  atmosphere  in  which  we  will 
meet  Germany.  No  contaminating  fumes  for  us  within  a 
small  circle. 


OUR  NEW  ALLY 


IN  giving  official  recognition  to  the  independence  of  the 
Czecho-Slovak  nation  France  has  taken  a  most  revolu- 
tionary step.  The  whole  territory  of  the  new  nation  is 
completely  in  the  hands  of  our  enemies  and  theirs,  and  has 
been  under  foreign  domination  for  some  four  centuries.  We 
all  remember  the  sensation  in  the  press  when  the  Entente 
Allies  first  made  public  their  terms  of  peace  in  response 
to  the  request  of  President  Wilson,  and  the  world  learned 
that  the  liberation  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks  was  one  of  the 
fundamental  objects  for  which  the  war  was  being  waged. 
"Who  are  these  Czecho-Slovaks?"  was  asked  in  the  same 
contemptuous  tone  in  which  Metternich  once  referred  to 
Italy  as  a  mere  "geographical  expression."  France  has  now 
not  only  declared  that  the  Czecho-Slovaks  should  be  inde- 
pendent but  that  in  her  eyes  they  are  independent. 

If  it  seems  rash  to  recognize  the  existence  of  a  nation 
that  does  not  have  a  foot  of  ground  under  its  own  sov- 
ereignty, we  must  remember  that  France  did  not  wait  until 
we  had  established  our  own  independence  before  recognizing 
it.  The  United  States  might  still  be  an  annex  to  the  British 
Empire  if  the  French  had  refused  us  their  material  and 
moral  aid  at  a  time  when  it  was  yet  in  doubt  whether  pos- 
terity would  call  our  war  the  Amt-rican  Revolution  or  the 
Attempted  Rebellion  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies.  It  is  one  of 
the  paradoxes  of  politics  that  the  way  to  make  a  nation  is 
to  deal  with  it  as  if  already  made. 

Of  course  if  the  mat*;rials  from  which  nationhrxti]  can  oe 
invoked  are  lacking,  foreign  encouragement  can  effect  noth- 
ing. The  German.s  have  labored  for  four  patient  years  lo 
divide  Belgium  into  two  hostile  national  fragments,  Flemish 
and  WalkKin,  without  other  result  than  welding  more  firmly 
the  entire  Belgian  people  into  a  common  patriotism.  If  the 
people  of  Bohemia,  Moravia  and  the  Slovak  countries  of 
Hungary  were  really  devoted  to  their  ruhrs  no  amount  of 
"rciofrn\tinr\"    of    their    independence    woulrl    make    them    a 


separate  nation.  But  it  is  notorious  that  the  Czecho-Slovaks 
are  more  emphatically  hostile  to  the  Central  Powers,  and 
more  dreaded  by  them,  than  half  the  nations  numbered 
among  the  Allies.  If  the  Czecho-Slovaks  are  a  nation  of 
exiles,  they  have  none  the  less  taken  an  important  part  in 
the  Great  War.  The  unquiet  soul  of  Bohemia,  denied  rest 
in  its  homeland,  has  been  embodied  in  her  brave  thousands 
who  have  fought  for  the  cause  of  the  Allies  under  Russian 
command  in  Galicia,  under  Italian  command  on  the  Piave, 
and  now  under  the  American  command  in  France.  Unlike 
the  Poles,  Lithuanians,  Finns  and  Ukrainians  the  Czeco- 
Slovaks  are  not  divided  in  sentiment  between  a  hatred  of 
their  oppressors  of  Central  Europe  and  a  lingering  memory 
of  old  injuries  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Russia.  The  entire 
Czecho-Slovak  nation  has  bee'n  under  one  rule,  the  Haps- 
burg;  it  has  had  but  one  foe,  Austria-Hungary;  it  has  but 
one  hope,  a  decisive  victory  for  the  Allies. 

The  military  advantage  of  aiding  a  revolutionary  move- 
ment in  the  very  heart  of  Central  Europe  is  thus  unques- 
tionable; the  question  remains.  Are  we  morally  justified  in 
doing  so?  We  hope  that  in  spite  of  the  floods  of  ink  (mingled 
with  very  few  tears)  which  certain  German  propagandists 
have  poured  out  in  defense  of  "the  integrity  of  Austria- 
Hungary"  no  one  at  this  late  date  considers  such  a  hap- 
hazard feudal  preserve  as  the  Hapsburg  Empire  a  real 
nation.  What  is  called  the  "dismemberment"  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  like  the  dismemberment  of  Turkey,  is  only  the 
breaking  down  of  the  walls  of  a  prison  and  the  liberation 
of  captives.  But  many  who  grant  the  justice  of  the  Bo- 
hemian cry  for  freedom  may  wonder  whether  an  independent 
Czecho-Slovak  nation  is  an  indispensable  part  of  the  peace 
settlement,  since  there  is  no  demand  of  the  Allies  which 
the  Central  Powers  will  be  less  willing  to  grant  than  this. 
Many  things,  desirable  in  themselves,  are  not  worth  an 
indcfiniU-  prolongation  of  a  world  war. 
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But  we  may  have  to  choose  between  a  hurried  peace  a-id 
a  durable  peace,  and  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the 
Czecho-Slovak  question  seems  to  be  an  essential  condition 
of  the  latter.  This  hardy,  stubborn  and  determined  people 
will  never  become  reconciled  to  an  alien  rule  which  has 
meant  to  them  racial  and  relijrious  persecution,  the  denial 
of  all  national  rights,  economic  exploitation  for  the  benefit 
of  German  landlords  and  capitalists  and  sometimes  whole- 
sale massacre.  The  execution  of  fifteen  Irishmen  for  their 
share  in  the  Sinn  Fein  rebellion  has  done  much  to  estrange 
nationalist  Ireland;  can  it  be  expected  that  the  execution 
of  more  than  thirty  thousand  Slavs  in  Austria-Hungary  dur- 
ing the  present  war  (to  take  one  of  the  lowest  estimates) 
will  leave  no  trace  in  the  memory  of  these  peoples?  To  leav.> 
the  Czecho-Slovaks  under  Hapsburg  sovereignty,  however 
modified,  will  be  to  leave  a  burning  firebrand  in  the  powder 
magazines  of  European  diplomacy;  like  the  problems  of 
Macedonia,  Poland  and  Alsace-Lorraine,  the  Bohemian  prob- 
lem will  threaten  the  peace  of  the  world  for  generation  after 
generation  until  it  ic  settled  and  settled  right. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  strength  and  stability  of 
the  new  Czecho-Slovak  state  if  independence  is  once 
achieved.  None  of  the  Slavic  peoples  have  shown  in  a 
greater  degree  the  qualities  necessary  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  free  institutions.  The  Czechs  of  Bohemia, 
the  leaders  in  the  national  movement  of  the  Czecho-Slovak 
race,  are  the  only  Slavic  people  who  can  compare  with  the 
Germans,  English  and  Americans  in  the  spread  of  popular 
<>ducation.  Unlike  the  Russians  and  Serbs  they  have  no 
l)urden  of  illiteracy  to  weigh  do'wn  their  new  commonwealth. 
Nature  has  favored  them  with  great  resources  of  grain, 
coal,  iron  and  other  products  of  field  and  mine;  and  the 
industrial  development  of  their  country  is  far  superior  to 
that  of  the  Austro-Kungarian  Empire  as  a  whole  and  com- 
parable to  that  of  any  part  of  Germany.  Tlie  Czecho-Slovaks 
occupy  a  most  strategic  position  on  the  great  highroads  of 
central  Europe  in  immediate  commercial  contact  with  Ger- 
man Austria,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Prussia,  Hungary  and  Aus- 
trian Poland.  The  new  state,  in  fact,  will  lack  nothing  that 
a  nation  can  ask  for  its  economic  development  except,  per- 
haps, a  seacoast,  and  Shakespeare  tried  to  give  it  even  that! 
Switzerland  is  proof  that  this  lack  is  not  a  fatal  handicap 
to  fullest  nationhood;  and  the  Czecho-Slovak  commonwealth 
will  be  larger,  wealthier  in  natural  resources  and  thrice  as 
populous  as  the  sister  republics  of  the  Alps. 

The  Slovaks  of  Hungary  are  less  wealthy  and  less  gen- 
erally educated  than  their  close  kinsmen  the  Czechs,  but 
the  national  characteristics  of  the  two  peoples  are  similar 
and  their  consciousness  of  a  common  patriotism  absolute. 
They  speak  two  dialects  of  the  same  language,  a  language 


which  has  become  almost  a  religion  to  the  Czecho-Slovak 
nation,  altho  it  has  not  yet  had  such  a  literary  development 
as  Polish  or  Russian.  Even  those  who  are  sceptical  of  the 
value  of  small  nationalities  to  the  world's  civilization  are 
compelled  to  admire  the  tenacity  with  which  this  oppressed, 
ilismembered,  almost  obliterated  people  has  clung  to  its 
speech,  its  institutions  and  its  historic  memories.  Indeed,  the 
outstanding  characteristic  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks  is  this 
power  of  national  endurance  under  adverse  conditions.  They 
liave  not  only  kept  alive  their  national  consciousness  in  the 
lace  of  every  oppression  but  they  have  achieved  great  tri- 
umphs in  the  development  of  their  national  culture.  A  peas- 
ant people,  intensely  democratic  and  understanding  how  to 
organize  democracy  as  well  as  to  talk  about  it,  their  political 
life  is  free  of  the  aristocratic  tendencies  which  ruined  Po- 
land and  the  anarchy  which  ruined  Russia.  If  permitted  to 
do  so,  the  Czecho-Slovaks  will  establish  one  of  the  freest 
and  best  administered  republics  in  the  world. 

Of  course  the  Czecho-Slovak  problem  cannot  stand  alon-^. 
Unless  Poland  is  at  the  same  time  liberated  and  united,  Bo- 
hemia will  be  surrounded  by  the  realms  of  Hapsburg  and 
Hohenzollern  and  her  political  and  economic  liberties  will 
be  in  constant  peril.  Unless  some  special  provision  is  made 
for  the  German  minority  in  Bohemia  there  will  be  dangei- 
that  its  conflict  with  the  Czech  majority  may  give  Germany 
an  excuse  to  intei-vene  in  the  affairs  of  the  new  state  as  the 
champion  of  German  nationality.  A  general  revolution  in 
Austria-Hungary,  with  the  establishment  of  a  federal  re- 
public of  the  Danube  in  the  place  of  the  Hapsburg  mon- 
archy, may  reconcile  the  Czecho-Slovaks  to  a  loose  political 
union  with  their  present  German,  Magyar  and  Jugoslav 
fellow-subjects.  But  unless  our  new  allies  are  accorded  the 
national  liberties  they  desire  in  some  form  which  they  find 
acceptable,  the  world  will  never  have,  and  will  scarcely 
deserve,  an  end  to  war. 


T 


CONSIDER  CONGRESS 

1 00  many  voters  will  consider  1918  an  "off  year" 
politically,  not  only  because  the  war  makes  us  more 
interested  in  foreign  than  in  domestic  politics,  but 
because  this  is  not  a  Presidential  year  and  "only"  Con- 
gress will  be  affected  by  the  verdict  of  the  polls.  This  is 
a  dangerous  point  of  view  even  in  time  of  peace;  it  is 
positively  unpatriotic  in  time  of  war.  It  is  very  doubtful  if 
any  single  bit  of  war  work  which  you  will  do  between  now 
and  next  November  will  have  such  importance  for  victory 
and  a  durable  peace  as  your  vote  on  election  day. 

A  patriotic  Congress  must  be  chosen.  This  has  been  a 
very  patriotic  Congress,  but  some  of  its  membei*s  who  have 
taken  an  attitude  of  hostility  or  obstructiveness  to  the 
work  of  the  war  should  never  be  allowed  to  reappear  in 
public  life.  That  is  your  business. 

But  a  patriotic  Congress  is  not  enough.  If  a  candidate 
has  no  other  qualification  than  loyalty  he  should,  of  course, 
be  elected  over  a  disloyalist,  but  he  should  never  have  been 
nominated.  Is  loyalty  so  rare  that  candidates  cannot  b^ 
found  who  combine  it  with  capacity?  An  incompetent,  fac- 
tious, narrowly  partizan,  ill-balanced  or  wrong-headed 
lepresentative  or  senator  can  so  bungle  the  necessary 
legislative  work  of  war  time  that  no  emissary  of  the  Kaiser 
could  do  more  for  the  German  cause  if  seated  in  his  ixlace. 
This  is  a  year  for  the  parties  to  select  the  unusual  man  for 
Congress;  the  man  whose  insight,  balance  and  initiative 
would  fit  him  to  be  a  captain  of  industry  or  the  vigorous 
head  of  some  responsible  Government  department. 

Even  a  Congress  competent  in  I'outine  duty  is  not 
enough.  The  war  will  probably  end  during  the  lifetime  of 
the  coming  Congress.  Will  Congress  have  anything  of  state- 
craft to  contribute  to  the  conditions  of  peace  or  to  the 
immediate  readjustments  at  the  end  of  the  war?  Will  I*res- 
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iilent  Wilson  alone  have  to  interpret  the  mind  of  America, 
or,  worse  yet,  will  his  diplomacy  be  hampered  by  unintelli- 
gent interference?  In  the  present  Congress  there  are  not 
six  men  whom  the  American  people  could  imagine  in  the 
Presidential  chair  without  a  shiver  of  fear.  Perhaps  half 
of  Congress  thinks  first  of  sectional  problems  and  inter- 
ests, the  rest  of  the  internal  needs  of  the  nation.  Only  a 
handful  have  devoted  real  study  to  the  world  problems 
which  America  must  now  solve  and  which  concern  legis- 
lators as  much  as  they  do  executives.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask 
that  we  may  for  this  one  Congress  choose  broad-visioned 
£,tatesmen  with  knowledge,  imagination  and  conviction; 
Democrats  fit  to  rank  with  Wilson  and  Republicans  fit  to 
rank  with  Taft  and  Roosevelt? 


THE  HUNS 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE,  which  keeps  tabs  on  lynch- 
ings  in  the  United  States,  reports  thirty-five  during 
the  first  six  months  of  1918.  The  records  of  Georgia 
and  Louisiana  are  eight  each,  of  Texas  seven.  Three  of 
the  victims  put  to  death  were  women. 

We  notice  that  General  Pershing  thought  it  important  to 
cable  the  War  Department  recently  denying  the  statement 
attributed  to  an  American  sergeant  lecturing  in  America 
that  the  Germans  gave  poisoned  candy  to  children  and  cut 
off  prisoners'  ears.  "There  is  no  foundation  whatever  in 
fact  for  such  statements  based  on  any  experience  we  have 
had,"  said  the  General. 


OUR  NATIONAL  FLOWER 

THE  revival  of  patriotism  and  the  public  demonstra- 
tions of  it  have  again  directed  attention  to  the  lack 
of  a  floral  emblem  for  the  United  States.  The  question 
was  much  agitated  twenty  years  ago  and  a  National  Flower 
Convention  of  oflScial  delegates  was  held  at  Asheville  in 
189.5  at  the  invitation  of  the  Governor  of  North  Carolina. 
The  convention  deemed  it  inexpedient  to  recommend  any 
special  flower  at  that  time,  but  after  a  two  days'  discus- 
sion it  was  agreed  unanimously  that  "a  plant  to  serve 
properly  the  purposes  of  a  national  flower  should  meet  the 
following  conditions": 

REQUISITES    OK    A    .NATIOXAL   FLOWER 

1.  It  .should  be  a  native  of  tho  Unitfd  States,  and  should  grow 
wild  over  the  greater  part  of  its  area. 

2.  It  hIiouM  bloom  on  one  or  more  of  our  national  holidaj's. 
.'».   It  Hhoiild  be  f'jipable  of  easy  cultivation  in  any  garden. 

4.  It  should  not  be  a  weed,  or  in  any  way  olTensive,  or  harm- 
ful to  health. 

5.  It  .should  beiir  what  in  the  popular  sense  is  called  a  flower, 
and  should  not  be  merely  a  foliage  plant  or  one  chiefly  valued 
for  its  fruit. 

f).  It  should  lend  itself  reiidily  to  floral  decoration  by  variet\ 
and  purity  of  eolor  anrl  distinetiveness  of  ff)rm. 

7.  T/ie  features  eharaeteristic  of  its  form  should  combine  such 
simplifity  and  gracefulness  that,  when  used  conventionally  in 
decorative  design,  the  flower  may  br-  rearlily  recognized  inde 
j;endently  of  its  color. 

■S.  It  shoiijfl  he  a  flower  which  has  never  been  used  by  an.\ 
other  people  as  their  emblem,  and  should  not  resr-mbh;  such  a 
flower  in  general  form. 

U.  It  shoulrl  possess,  if  possible,  patriotic  associations  [duinly 
connecting  it  with  the  best  for  which  our  country  stands  among 
the  nations  of  the  world. 

The«e  specifications  are  well  considered,  but  it  would  \)c 
difficult  if  not  imposHible  to  comply  with  them  completely. 
The  leading  candidates  are  the  columbine  and  the  goldenrofj. 
A  National  C'olumbine  Association  was  organized  in  IHUry 
to  push  the  claims  of  the  former  and  its  advocates  have 
taken  the  had  in  the  discussion  now  running  in  Science.  In 
favor  of  the  cf/1umbine  is  that  its  common  name  is  reminis- 
cent of  Columbia  and  its  i*<^.-icntific  name,  Aquilegia,  of  the 
ea^Ift.  On  the  other  hand  its  opponents  point  out  that  its 
Hpfccific  name,  CdruidenHin,  would  convey  the  idea  that  we 
had  to  borrow  our  national  flower  from  our  northern  neigh- 


bors. The  admirers  of  the  columbine  find  in  its  flower  a 
liberty  cap,  a  horn  of  plenty  and  a  golden  trumpet,  while 
the  thirteen  lobes  of  the  leaf  mark  it  as  predestined  to 
stand  for  U.  S.  A.  But  its  opponents  claim  that  the  flower 
falls  to  pieces  so  readily  that  it  is  unsuitable  for  decorative 
purpose. 

The  partisans  of  the  goldenrod  point  out  that  it  is  more 
permanent  and  more  universal.  There  are  about  as  many 
varieties  of  it  as  there  are  states  in  the  union  and  our 
.  botanists  may  be  depended  upon  to  discover  new  species  as 
fast  as  new  states  are  admitted.  The  scientific  name  of  the 
goldenrod,  Solidago,  conveys  the  idea  of  solidarity,  and 
its  family,  Compositcr,  is  a  living  symbol  of  E  ph(ribus 
unum. 

The  opponents  of  the  goldenrod  say  that  its  adoption 
would  confirm  the  idea  which  our  enemies  have  of  America 
that  it  is  a  land  ruled  by  millionaires.  But  the  goldenrodians 
give  a  different  interpretation  to  its  name: 

rolumbia's  flower,  the  goldenrod,  on  hill  and  valley  grows ; 
The  gold  is  for  the  one  who  earns,  the  rod  is  for  her  foes. 

What  do  our  readers  think  of  it?  Do  they  have  a  favorite 
candidate  for  the  national  flower?  If  so,  we  should  like  to 
hear  what  it  is  and  what  is  to  be  said  for  it.  Perhaps  a 
dark  horse  may  yet  win  the  floral  race.  If  we  get  a  lot  of 
good  letters  on  the  question  before  the  middle  of  August 
we  will  publish  them  and  pay  for  them  too.  And  since  it  is 
customary  in  a  campaign  to  print  portraits  of  the  candi- 
dates we  want  some  flower  photographs. 


Speaking  of  nationalist  propaganda,  did  you  ever  hear  of  a 
nation  in  Europe  which  did  not  lay  claim  to  the  gratitude  of 
posterity  on  the  ground  that  in  the  Middle  Ages  it  "had  saved 
Europe  from  the  Tartars?"    

There  never  was  more  striking  proof  that  "big  oaks  from  little 
acorns  grow"  than  the  rocent  announcement  of  the  Treasury 
r)epartment  that  in  the  first  eleven  days  of  July  the  total  receipts 
from  the  sale  of  War  Savings  and  Thrift  Stamps  in  this  country 
totaled  .$(!O,7S0,657.59 — more  rlian  two  iuindred  million  quarters 
saved  .md  put  to  useful  wcrk. 


A    TUir.IJTE    FHOM    OUK    NEAitEST   AldiY 

liihiild  a  f/rriil  cloud  nrisrth  out  of  iJic  sea."- -The  '"Montreal 
Slur"  qnotvH  IsaUih  to  tin;  conjuHion  'if  our  cmmieH  in.  thin  car- 
tiinii    iij    coniinil iiliilioii    III    Ilia    Amcrifiins    li<ihHnii    ill    Ihi;    froiil 


The  Great  Blow 
Falls 


For  the  fifth  time 
this  year  the  Ger- 
mans have  launched 
a  heavy  stroke  at  the  battle  line  in 
France.  The  outstandinj?  feature  which 
distinguishes  this  from  previous  offen- 
sives is  the  presence  on  the  line  of  an 
American  army  sufficiently  large  to  de- 
termine the  course  of  the  battle.  Dur- 
ing the  long  interval  between  the  fourth 
and  fifth  German  offensives  on  this 
front  American  soldiers  have  been  pour- 
ing into  the  trenches  in  rapidly  aug- 
menting numbers;  so  important,  indeed, 
was  this  increment  of  man  power  that 
students  of  military  affairs  wondered 
that  the  German  commanders  dared  de- 
lay their  attack  when  each  day's  post- 
ponement increased  the  numbers  ar- 
rayed against  them. 

The  Germans  attacked  on  the  morn- 
ing of  July  15  along  the  Marne.  Their 
line  of  advance  extended  both  east  and 
west  of  Reims.  At  its  western  extrem- 
ity, near  Chateau  Thierry,  the  Ger- 
mans penetrated  beyond  the  Marne,  only 
to  be  flung  back  by  an  American  coun- 
terattack delivered  within  a  few  hours 
of  the  German  assault.  So  rapid  a  reply 
to  the  enemy's  attack  is  an  unusual 
event;  as  a  rule  several  days  elapse  be- 
tween a  drive  and  the  counter-offensive. 
Several  hundred  prisoners  were  taken 
by  the  Americans.  Of  course,  the  Amer- 
ican victory  had  its  price.  Among  those 
who  did  not  return  to  the  American 
lines  was  Lieutenant  Quentin  Roosevelt, 
whose  airplane  was  sent  to  the  ground 
by  two  German  assailants. 

The  German  drive  won  its  greatest 
measure  of  initial  success  west  of 
Reims,  where  the  Marne  was  reached 
and  crossed;  east  of  Reims  the  French 
lines  remained  almost  intact.  The  Ger- 
man losses  were  very  great,  but  on  the 
other  hand  the  German  official  report 
makes  the  claim  of  13,000  prisoners 
taken  during  the  first  phase  of  the 
drive.  A  feature  of  the  attack  was  the 
employment  of  long  range  naval  guns 
with  which  the  Germans  bombarded 
French  towns  many  miles  behind  the 
line  of  battle.  There  sems  little  doubt 
that  this  new  battle  of  the  Marne  is 
the  long-awaited  main  German  offen- 
sive. 

Thru  German      p^^"^^^^  ^arch,  chief  of 
Soectacles  ^""^  General  Staff, 

^  has  announced  that  the 

American  army  in  France  has  been  or- 
ganized into  three  corps,  each  consist- 
ing of  from  225,000  to  '250,000  men. 
These  three  corps  may  be  taken  as  the 
active  fighting  force  from  this  country 
now  on  French  soil;  the  total  number 
of  men  sent  to  France  is  now  stated  to 
be  more  than  1,100,000,  but  three  or 
four  hundred  thousand  of  these  are  re- 
served for  work  behind  the  lines.  The 
three  corps  of  the  active  army  in 
France  are  divided  into  eighteen  divi- 
sions, five  of  the  Regular  Army,  nine  of 
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THE  GREAT  WAR 

Jul;/  II  l''i-i'iich  ciipturc  t'orcy.  Aus- 
triims   cDiitiuue   retreat    in    Albauiu. 

Juh/  12  Italiiiiis  take  IJerat.  (ieiieial 
Horvath  becomes  head  of  Siberian 
Provisional  Government. 

Julu  13 — French  cross  the  Savieres 
River. 

Jtiti/  /{—French  <iipturo  villages  in 
Albania.  Lord  Robert  Cecil  an- 
nounces after-war  economic  league 
against  German  imijerialism. 

July  J5 — Germans  begin  general  of- 
fensive in  France  on  a  sixty  mile 
front.  Haiti  declares  war  on  (Jer- 
niany.  Czecho-Slovaks  capture 
Kiizan. 

Juh/  1(1 — Vigorous  American  counter- 
attacks break  impetus  of  German 
drive.  Baron  Burian  discusses  peace 
terms  from  Austro-Ilungarian  stand- 
point. 

July  17 — Germans  continue  advan<e 
south  of  Marne. 


the  National  Guard  and  four  of  the 
National  Army  (the  drafted  men). 
More  than  300,000  Americans  are  said 
to  be  already  in  the  trenches. 

The  German  newspapers  still  ques- 
tion the  statements  of  the  American 
Government  as  to  the  number  of  men 
sent  to  France  and  also  affect  to  speak 
lightly  of  their  fighting  quality.  What 
the  German  army  thinks  is  shown  in 
the  elaborate  report  of  Lieutenant  von 
Berg,  a  German  intelligence  officer  who 
examined  American  prisoners  captured 
in  June  on  the  Bouresches  sector,  which 
fell  into  the  hands  of  our  army  and 
was  later  translated  and  made  public. 
The  German  intelligence  pfficer  ex- 
presses some  disappointment  in  his  re- 
port that  the  Americans  refused  to 
give  him  any  information  of  military 
value,  a  fact  which  is  in  itself  a  trib- 
ute to  the  discretion  of  our  men.  The 
prisoners  were  Marines  associated  with 
the  Second  Infantry  Division;  men  of 
the  Regular  Army.  The  German  officer 
thus  characterized  them: 


The  Second  .Vniericau  Division  may  be 
v-lassilied  as  a  very  good  division,  i)orhaps 
even  a^  assault  troops.  The  various  attacks 
of  both  i-cKinicnts  on  Bellcau  Woods  were 
carried  out  with  dash  and  recklessness.  The 
moral  elTect  of  our  iirearms  did  not  mate- 
rially check  tlie  advance  of  the  infantry. 
The  nerves  of  the  Americans  are  still  un- 
shaken. 

The  individual  soldiers  are  very  good. 
Tli(>y  are  healthy,  vigorous,  and  physically 
well  developed  men  of  ages  ranking  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-eight,  who  at  present 
lack  only  necessary  training  to  make  them 
redoubtable  opponents.  The  troops  are 
fresh  and  full  of  straightforward  confidence. 
A  remark  of  one  of  the  j)ris()ners  is  indic- 
ative of  their  spirit :  "We  kill  or  get 
killed." 

But  the  final  paragraph  should  make 
us  proudest: 

Only  a  few  of  the  troops  are  of  pure 
American  origin  ;  the  majority  is  of  Ger- 
man, Dutch  aiul  Italian  parentage,  but 
tiu'se  semi- Americans,  almost  all  of  whom 
were  born  in  America  and  never  have  been 
in  I'jurope,  fully  feel  themselves  to  be  true- 
born  sons  of  their  country. 

(Signed)  Von  Berg, 
Lieutenant  and   Intelligence  Officer. 


Dartitw  in  'Vt^io  York  Tribuna 

HIS    AUGER   ISN'T   LONG   ENOUGH 


The  Defense  ^^^^^  ^^«  Germans  are 
c  p     .  still    forty    miles    from 

Paris  and  the  French 
are  as  determined  as  ever  that  "they 
shall  not  pass,"  all  the  necessary  pre- 
cautions are  being  taken  to  put  the  cap- 
ital in  a  state  of  siege.  General  Guil- 
laumat,  who  had  charge  of  the  defense 
of  Verdun,  succeeding  General  Petain, 
has  been  recalled  from  Salonica  to  be- 
come Military  Governor  of  Paris.  A 
Committee  of  Defense  has  been  formed 
with  locals  in  every  ward.  The  Paris 
munition  plants  are  being  duplicated  in 
the  provinces.  Arrangements  are  being 
made  to  remove  the  art  treasures  of 
private  and  public  collections  to  a  safer 
place  and  to  convey  the  surplus  popu- 
lation, especially  the  thousands  of  ref- 
ugees, out  of  the  city. 

In  August,  1914,  when  the  Germans 
first  threatened  Paris,  over  a  million  of 
its  2,800,000  inhabitants  fled  from  the 
city  within  a  few  days  and  the  conges- 
tion of  transportation  caused  great  suf- 
fering. At  that  time  the  Government 
slipt  away  to  Bordeaux  before  the  pop- 
ulation realized  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation  and  when  they  learned  that 
the  Germans  were  within  twenty-five 
miles  it  was  feared  that  Paris  would 
have  to  endure  another  siege  as  terrible 
as  that  of  1870.  General  Gallieni,  who 
had  been  appointed  Military  Governor, 
announced  his  determination  to  defend 
the  city  to  the  end  and  took  energetic 
measui'es  to  prepare  the  city  for  the  im- 
pending ordeal.  The  parks  were  filled 
with  cattle  and  stores  of  food  brought 
in.  The  houses  in  the  field  of  fire  of  the 
forts  were  torn  down  or  burned  up  and 
new  entrenchments  prepared. 

Before  the  war  Paris  was  reganied 
as  the  strongest  fortress  in  the  world. 
But  since  .\ntwerp,  the  next  sttvngest, 
was  taken  within  a  few  days  little  re- 
liance   has    been    placed    upon    the    old 


Courtesy  of  the  Sea  York  Times 

FORTY   LONG  MILES— THE  STALWART  DEFENSES  BETWEEN  THE  ENEMY  AND  PARIS 

Altho  the  latest  advances  of  the  enemy  are  being  checked  almost  at  their  start,   it  is   reassuring  to   note  that  beyond  the  present  lines   and  thickly 
scattered  around  Paris  are  heavy  fortifications,  many  of  them  of  the  very  latest  design.  The  region  between  Paris  and  the  battlefront  is  shown  here 

in   perspective.   The  black   lines   mark   the   railroads 


system  of  permanent  fortifications.  As 
Paris  grew  the  ancient  bulwarks  which 
used  to  enclose  it  were  converted  into 
"boulevards"  and  the  present  city  is 
encircled  by  a  bastion  and  ditch  twenty- 
two  miles  in  len^h.  Outside  of  this  is 
the  ring  of  forts,  having  a  perimeter  of 
thirty-four  miles,  that  stood  the  siege 
of  1870.  But  as  the  range  of  artillery 
increased  it  became  necessary  to  extend 
the  chain,  so  forts  were  erected  upon 
the  hills  ten  miles  or  more  from  the 
center  of  the  city.  The  circumference 
of  the  area  thus  entrenched  is  about 
eighty  miles  and  it  would  require  an 
army  of  half  a  million  to  invest  it. 

It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  the 
Germans  would  tie  up  such  a  large 
force  to  this  purpose  even  if  they  could 
surround  the  city,  but  the  aeroplanes 
and  long  range  guns  have  made  it  pos- 
sible to  destroy  a  city  without  besieging 
it.  The  guns  with  which  the  Germans 
have  been  bombarding  Paris  from  a 
di.stance  of  seventy-five  miles  were  evi- 
dently intended  as  a  warning  of  what 
might  come.  These  shells,  tho  falling  in 
the  city  at  intervals  of  fifteen  minutes 
for  a  day  at  a  time,  have  done  less  dam- 
age than  the  bombs  of  the  airplanes 
that  occasionally  get  thru.  During  the 
last  five  months  the  Gemnans  have  at- 
tempted fourteen  air  raids  on  Paris,  but 
of  the  more  than  .'iOO  machines  used 
only  twenty-two  fifw  over  the  city. 

It  i.^  not  .supposed  that  the  Germans 
have  mon;  than  three  or  four  of  the 
7o-miIe  guns,  hut  they  claim  to  have 
thirty  with  a  range  of  nearly  half  that 
distance.  Thf  y  have  been  for  a  long 
ime  bombarding  Dunkirk  from  a  dis- 
tance of  over  thirty  miles  with  such 
regularity  that  the  people  in  between, 
hearing  the  whistling  of  the  projectile, 
/ay:  "There  go»r?«  the  Dunkirk  express." 

Their    recent    drive    to    the     iVIarne 


brought  the  Germans  at  their  nearest 
point — the  sector  held  by  the  Ameri- 
can marines — to  within  forty-five  miles 
of  the  center  of  Paris,  or  forty-two 
from  its  circumference.  The  nearest  of 
the  outer  ring  of  fortifications.  Fort  de 
Vaujours,  is  thirty-two  miles  from  the 
German  lines  at  Bouresches.  An  ad- 
vance of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  either 
from  the  east  or  the  north  would  bring 
the  Germans  within  a  range  from  which 
they  could  do  considerable  damage  to 
the  city  and  render  it  of  little  value 
as  a  political  and  military  center.  This 
would  interfere  seriously  with  the 
French  operations,  altho  no  German 
might  come  within  sight  of  the  city. 

Birds  of  During  the  "quiet"  weeks 
p  since  the  last  great  German 

^  offensive,  the  weeks,  in  other 
words,  in  which  losses  have  been  re- 
ported in  the  thousands  but  not  in  tens 
of  thousands,  the  aviators  on  both  sides 
have  been  incessantly  active.  Both 
groups  of  belligerents  claim  supremacy 
in  the  battles  of  the  planes.  Berlin 
claims  that  the  Germans  shot  down  4G8 
airplanes  and  62  balloons  during  the 
month  of  June  and  lost  only  15.3  air- 
planes and  TA  balloons.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  British  report,  covering  all 
fronts  and  the  whole  year  from  July  1, 
1917,  to  the  end  of  .Tunc,  1918,  concedes 
a  loss  of  1121  British  airplanes  and 
claims  the  destruction  of  1102  enemy  air- 
planes engaged  against  the  British.  Of 
the  airplanes  "bagged"  by  the  British  the 
majority  fought  on  the  western  front; 
hut  24f>  met  their  fate  in  Italy,  in  the 
Balkans,  in  F^gypt  or  in  Palestine.  On 
the  first  of  July  the  British  destroyed 
or  damaged  no  less  than  forty-two  Ger- 
man air7)laneH  in  the  one  riay's  action.  A 
notable  and  typical  German  success 
was  the  bombing  of  a  Belgian  hospital 


at  La  Panne.  More  than  fifty  girls,  en- 
gaged in  making  hospital  supplies,  were 
among  the  killed. 

The  main  reason  for  the  recent  in- 
tense activity  of  aircraft  is  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  the  belligerents  in- 
formed as  to  each  other's  movements 
behind  the  lines  so  that  the  next  of- 
fensive, from  whatever  side  and  at 
whatever  point  it  comes,  might  not  be 
wholly  a  surprize.  This  patrol  work  is 
now  carried  out  as  a  matter  of  course 
even  under  the  worst  weather  condi- 
tions. So  secure  a  transport  is  the  mod- 
ern airplane  that  the  King  of  Belgium 
was  permitted  to  cross  the  water  by 
airplane  on  his  recent  visit  to  England, 
thus  avoiding  the  dangers  and  discom- 
forts of  the  Channel  boats! 


The  Albanian 


The  quietest  battle  front 


.  of    the     war    has     now 

Campaign  blazed  out  into  renewed 
activity.  Along  the  Salonica  front  from 
the  Adriatic  to  the  Aegean  the  com- 
posite Allied  army,  consisting  of  Ital- 
ian, French,  British,  Serbian,  Russian, 
Greek  and  Albanian  troops,  is  pressing 
upon  the  southern  entrenchment  bound- 
ary of  that  part  of  Europe  held  by  the 
Central  Powers.  The  fighting  is  most 
intense  in  the  western  part  of  the  line 
which  runs  thru  Albania.  Albania,  nom- 
inally a  neutral  country,  has  furnished 
not  only  a  battleground  for  the  bel- 
ligerents but  many  recruits  to  tho  op- 
posing armies.  Essad  Pasha,  the  Alba- 
nian chieftain,  is  said  to  be  helping  the 
Allies.  The  Allied  army  in  Albania  has 
swept  beyond  the  town  of  IJerat  and 
gained  a  firm  hold  on  the  course  of  the 
Scmcni   river  and   its  branches. 

Progress  in  Albania  is  necessarily 
slow,  as  Albania  is  a  land  without  rail- 
roads, almost  without  highroads, 
rugged,  agriculturally  undevelopc'd  and 
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/*/  (.an  Uluutt  atiiii^ 

HUITISH    WOMEN    ARE     BUILDING    SHIPS 

Although  we  point  with   pride  to  our  progress   in   opening  opportunities   for   war  work   to    women 

over   here,   we  still   have   far   to   go  before  we  catch    up    with   the   British   workingwonien    of   today. 

Here,   for  instance,   is  a  crew  of  women   rivettei-s   in  one  of  the  English  shipyards 


backward  in  every  respect.  The  Italians 
have  had  to  create  their  own  roads  in 
southern  Albania  in  order  to  supply 
their  troops.  If  the  campaign  in  Al- 
bania continues  to  develop  favorably  to 
the  Allies  it  will  threaten  the  Austrian 
and  Bulgarian  hold  on  Serbia,  and  may 
even  force  the  Central  Powers  to  con- 
centrate larger  forces  in  the  Balkans 
at  the  expense  of  their  projected  cam- 
paigns in  France  and  in  northern  Italy. 

TT   J      xu         The     main     attempts     to 

Under  the  .  .,    ^      t5       ■      -u  „^ 

reconstitute    Russia    have 

North  btar      ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  Siberia  and 

on  the  Arctic  coast.  Moscow  and  Pe- 
trograd  and  Great  Russia  generally 
are  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Bolsheviki, 
who  are  not  only  unwilling  themselves 
to  take  any  step  to  resist  the  eastward 
expansion  of  German  influence,  but 
have  treated  as  hostile  the  anti-Ger- 
man efforts  of  others.  The  Bolshevik 
Government  is  said  to  be  organizing  a 
proletarian  army  to  fight  the  Czecho- 
slovaks and  to  have  demanded  that 
the  Allies  abandon  the  Murman  coast 
north  of  Finland.  The  Ukraine,  Lithu- 
ania, and  the  Baltic  provinces  are  even 
more  completely  under  German  domi- 
nation, altho  the  Ukrainian  peasants 
are  giving  the  German  army  of  occu- 
pation no  little  trouble  to  collect  the 
crops  which  have  been  contiscated  for 
German  use.  Some  of  the  German  So- 
cialists have  ventured  to  criticize  in 
the  sharpest  terms  the  atrocious  reign 
of  terror  which  German  authority  has 
set  up  in  the  occupied  parts  of  Russia. 
But  in  the  far  north  and  the  far 
northeast  of  what  was  once  the  Rus- 
sian Empire  popular  sentiment  for  the 
Allies  dares  to  show  itself.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  Murman  coast  is  working 
in  harmonious  cooperation  with  an 
Allied  expeditionary  force.  The  local 
government  here  has  been  repudiated 
by  the  Bolsheviki  and  its  existence  is 
threatened  by  the  German  army  of  oc- 
cupation in  Finland.  The  Bolshevik 
authorities  have   also   ordered   the   ar- 


rest of  several  officials  of  the  local 
government  at  Archangel.  To  the  east 
of  the  White  Sea,  in  the  extreme 
northeastern  corner  of  European  Rus- 
sia, another  new  republic  has  been  cre- 
ated, rejoicing  in  the  euphonious  name 
of  the  Wologdaczhe  Republic. 

A  new  Siberian  Republic,  centering 
at  Vladivostok  and  supported  by  the 
Czecho-Slovaks,  has  been  established. 
General  Horvath  has  proclaimed  him- 
self head  of  the  Government  in  Sibe- 
ria, but  there  is  a  rival  provisional 
government  already  in  the  field  which 
claims  the  same  jurisdiction.  Diplo- 
matic representatives  of  the  Allies  are 
trying  to  unite  the  two  factions,  both 
of  them  pro-Ally  and  anti-Bolshevik, 
into  a  stable  and  united  state. 


thruout  a  large  part  of  Russian  Asia. 
Tluy  have  overthrown  the  Bolshevik 
Government  at  Vladivo.stok  and  hold  a 
part  of  the  Trans-Siberian  railroad. 
Their  number  is  estimated  at  anywhere 
from  fifty  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand. Altho  there  have  been  several 
armed  conflicts  between  Bolshevik  and 
('zecho-Slovak  forces,  it  is  denied  that 
the  Czecho-Slovaks  intend  to  start  a 
counter-revolution  and  many  of  them 
desire  to  leave  Russia  altogether  and 
find  service  against  Germany  on  the 
western   front. 

Using  the  Czecho-Slovak  movement 
as  an  excuse,  the  Bolshevik  Government 
i;^  reorganizing  the  Russian  army  and 
planning  to  introduce  universal  mili- 
tary service.  Like  everything  else  in 
revolutionary  Russia,  this  will  be  run 
on  class  lines.  Only  the  "proletariat" 
will  have  the  honor  of  serving  in  the 
Red  Army;  the  "bourgeoisie"  will  be 
compelled  to  do  the  drudgery  behind 
the  lines.  Those  individuals  of  the 
pariah-bourgeoisie  class  who  prove 
their  loyalty  to  the  new  order  of  things 
are,  however,  promised  eventual  pro- 
motion to  service  in  the  army. 

With  the         Premier    Lloyd     George 


Lion's  Brood 


has  once  more  promised 


The 
Czecho-Slovak  War 


The  formal  rec- 
ognition extended 
to  the  Czecho- 
slovak nation  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment has  been  followed  by  the  organ- 
ization of  a  Czecho-Slovak  army  on  the 
French  front  composed  of  volunteers 
from  several  of  the  Allied  nations  and 
prisoners  of  war  who  were  taken  to 
Russia  and  have  since  escaped  to  join 
the  Allies.  The  French  President  re- 
viewed the  new  army  unit  and  present- 
ed it  with  the  national  red  and  white 
flag,  bearing  on  it  the  arms  of  Bo- 
hemia, Moravia,  Austrian  Silesia  and 
Slovak  Hungary.  Italian  reports  tell  of 
the  valiant  part  played  by  Czecho- 
slovak regiments  in  action  on  the 
Piave  front. 

The  Austrian  Government,  ignoring 
nationality  and  regarding  only  alle- 
giance to  the  Crown,  treats  as  traitors 
all  the  Czechs  and  Slovaks  who  are 
captured  after  having  joined  the  Allies. 
In  retaliation  for  the  wholesale  hang- 
ing and  shooting  of  prisoners  of  war, 
the  Czecho-Slovaks  in«  Siberia  threaten 
reprisals  on  German  and  Austrian  ex- 
prisoners  of  war  who  have  shared  cap- 
tivity with  them  beyond  the  Urals.  The 
Czecho-Slovaks    seem    to    be    dominant 


that  the  British  Domin- 
ions will  take  their  part  in  the  formu- 
lation of  peace  terms  for  the  whole 
British  Empire.  Addressing  some  Can- 
adian guests  at  a  recent  dinner  party, 
the  Premier  said: 

Wc  have  discussed  war  aims  and  the  con- 
ditious  under  which  wo  aro  prepared  t<' 
maUo  peace  at  the  War  Cabinet.  We  arrived 
iit  an  agrpomcnt  on  the  sub.ieot  last  year 
with  the  renresentatives  of  the  dominions, 
and  we  shall  reconsider  the  same  problems 
i)i  the  lisht  of  events  which  have  occurred 
since — and  we  shall  reeonsiiler  the  whole 
of  these  iirohlems,  I  have  no  doubt,  in  the 
course  of  tlio  next  few  weeks. 

Canada  and  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
.  .  .  have  all  contributed  their  share  of 
sacrifice  and  they  are  entitled  to  an  equal 
voice  with  the  representatives  of  these 
islands. 

Whether  or  not  the  war  results  in 
the  democratization  of  Germany,  it  has 
already  done  much  to  democratize  thf> 
British  Empire.  Not  only  are  the  self- 
governing  dominions  assured  a  perma- 
nent voice  in  questions  of  foreign  pol- 
icy but  a  project  of  constitutional  re- 
form  for  India  has  been  prepared  bv  ■ 
Baron  Chelmsford,  the  Viceroy,  and 
Mr.  Montague,  Secretary  for  India. 
The  new  plan  includes  the  establish- 
ment of  a  viceregal  legislature  of  two 
houses  and  the  grant  of  a  wide  exten- 
sion of  power  to  the  provincial  legisla- 
tive bodies,  which  will  be  elected  on  the 
most  liberal  franchise  possible  under 
Indian  conditions.  At  the  same  time  the 
Indian  army  will  be  enlarged  and 
strengthened. 

The  British  Parliament  is  consider- 
ing a  general  plan  for  the  internment 
of  alien  enemies,  the  revision  (jf  nat- 
uralization certificates,  the  deportation 
of  undesirable  aliens,  an  official  ban  on 
enemy  banks,  the  dismissal  of  persons 
of  "enemy  origin"  from  civil  positions 
in  the  Government  and  the  transfer- 
ence of  enemy  businesses  to  a  public 
trustee.  The  fact  that  these  measures 
luive  not.  after  four  years  of  war. 
passed    the    stage   of    discussion    shows 
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with  how  much  liberality  Germans  res- 
ident in  England  have  hitherto  been 
treated.  There  is  now  a  popular  clamor 
for  a  more  rigorous  treatment  of  the 
enemy  alien,  b^sed  in  part  on  fear  of 
spies  and  in  part  on  anger  at  some  re- 
cent Gei-man  atrocities,  such  as  the 
sinking  of  hospital  ships.  The  Govern- 
ment is  unwilling  to  adopt  the  more 
drastic  measures  which  have  been  ad- 
vocated, and  some  individual  exemp- 
tions will  still  be  granted  from  the  gen- 
eral rule  of  internment  of  enemy  aliens, 
tho  these  exemptions  will  be  fewer  than 
in  the  past.  An  interesting  index  of 
popular  feeling  in  England  today  is  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  members  of 
the  Liverpool  Cotton  Exchange  to  the 
effect  that  none  of  the  firms  represent- 
ed on  the  Exchange  should  trade  with 
the  Central  Powers  for  a  period  of  ten 
years  after  the  war. 

The  South  African  Government  has 
ferreted  out  a  new  plot,  and  Premier 
Botha  has  issued  a  proclamation  warn- 
ing the  citizens  of  the  Union  that  "en- 
emy agencies  are  at  work  in  this  coun- 
try', and  that  they  are  stirring  up 
strife,  not  only  among  Europeans  but 
also  among  the  natives."  Several  labor 
agitators  have  been  arrested.  The  Pre- 
mier even  compared  the  peril  of  civil 
strife  in  South  Africa  to  the  situation 
which  existed  in  Ireland  during  the 
spring  of  1916,  and  it  is  evidently  his 
opinion  that  only  prompt  repression 
could  prevent  some  of  the  Boer  nation- 
alists from  imitating  the  example  then 
set  by  the  Sinn  Fein. 


Germany's 
Internal  Front 


Not  since  the  over- 
throw of  Bethmann- 
Hollweg  has  the  polit- 
ical life  of  Germany  been  so  stirred  as 
it  is  today.  The  situation  this  July  re- 
sembles in  many  respects  that  of  a 
twelvemonth  ago,  with  marked  hostility 
shown  to  the  Government  by  important 
sections  of  the  Reichstag  and  great 
freedom  of  criticism  in  the  press.  In 
1017  the  chief  cause  of  discontent  was 
tho  Russian  revolution,  which  had  not 
yet  resulted  in  military  disaster.  This 
year  the  food  situation,  the  failure  of 
the  U-boats  to  prevent  the  arrival  of 
an  American  army  in  France  and  the 
failure  of  the  German  offensive  in  the 
west  to  satisfy  all  the  high  hopes  that 
had  been  built  on  it.  seem  to  be  domi- 
nant factors.  But  the  Government  is 
less  ready  for  conciliation  than  it  was 
before  the  Russian  collapse,  or,  rather, 
it  is  more  anxious  to  conciliate  the  Pan 
German  party.  P'oreign  Minister  Rich- 
ard von  Kiihimann  has  been  forced  to 
resign  from  office  for  declaring  that 
peace  could  not  be  won  by  military  ef- 
fort alone  and  that  ultimately  both 
groups  of  belligerents  would  have  to 
find  a  common  basis  of  agreement.  The 
'tame  thought  has  rfcently  been  expnst 
by  other  leading  ''iermans;  notably  by 
Dr.  Demburg,  former  Minister  of  Co- 
onial  Affairs,  in  the  I'russian  House  of 
I<orda. 

P'oreign     .Mininter     von     Kiihimann's 
iJccesHor   in  ex-Admiral    von    Hint'/ce,  a 
reactionary   diplomat   with    a   most  un- 
savory r<pijt.ation  for  political  intrigue. 
fie  wa«  adjutant  of  Admiral   von   Die- 
lerichs  at  the  time  when  the  hostile  at- 


titude of  the  latter  toward  Dewey's 
fleet  at  Manila  nearly  lirought  on  a 
war  between  Germany  and  the  United 
States.  Later  he  left  the  sea  for  the 
diplomatic  service.  In  recent  years  he 
has  promoted  German  interested  suc- 
cessively in  Russia,  Mexico,  China  and 
Norway.  No  appointment  could  have 
been  made  more  satisfactory  to  the 
chiefs  of  the  army  and  navy  and  the 
Junkers  generally,  and  no  more  insolent 
affront  offered  to  all  the  liberal  or  pa- 
cific elements  in   Germany. 

For  the  moment,  however,  von  Hintze 
has  consented  to  subordinate  his  per- 
sonal views  to  the  policy  of  Chancellor 
von  Hertling.  The  Imperial  Chancellor 
declares  that  Germany  is  still  ready  to 
make  peace  if  the  Allies  will  make  an 
acceptable  offer,  but  he  refuses  to  com- 
mit his  own  'Government  to  definite 
terms.  On  one  important  point  he  has 
spoken  clearly,  the  question  of  Belgium. 
"The  present  possession  of  Belgium," 
he  declared,  "only  means  that  we  have 
a  pawn  for  future  negotiations.  We 
have  no  intention  to  keep  Belgium  in 
any  form  whatever."  He  referred  rather 
vaguely  to  Germany's  need  for  economic 
expansion  and  insisted,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  on  "the  inviolability  of  our  ter- 
ritory." 

The  tone  of  the  Chancellor's  state- 
ments is  notably  moderate  and  in 
marked  contrast  with  his  actual  policy 
in  negotiating  the  Brest-Litovsk  treaties 
and  in  consenting  to  the  appointment  as 
Foreign  Minister  of  one  of  the  most 
sinister  exponents  of  Prussian  militar- 
ism to  be  found  in  all  Germany. 


A  D^^^^.i  ;„  Domestic  war  news  dur- 
A  Kecord  m       .         ^,  ^  ,     , 

ing   the    past    week    has 

'P^  been   ylmo.st  nil,  barring 

the  routine  announcements  of  the  ar- 
rival of  troops  in  France  and  the  dis- 
closure of  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
Americans  in  the  trenches  approxi- 
mates 700,000.  With  the  adjournment 
— tho  called  by  another  name — of 
Congress,  attacks  on  the  War  Depart- 
ment, the  Navy  Department  and  other 
war  agencies  of  the  Government  have 
for  a  time  ceased,  la  the  words  of  one 
official,  "The  Administration  has 
caught  up  with  the  war,  and  we  are 
going  to  wait  and  let  it  show  what  it 
can  do."  This  may  foreshadow  new 
semi-political  attacks  later  on  as  the 
November  elections  draw  nearer. 

Meanwhile  there  is  good  news  from 
the  shipyards.  On  July  11  the  first  of 
the  Ford  "Eagles"  was  launched  at 
Detroit.  "Dropt  into  the  water"  is  the 
phrase  used  instead  of  "launched"  to 
describe  the  process.  This  is  said  to  be 
literally  the  case  with  these  225-foot 
submarine  chasers.  A  whole  flock  of 
eagles  were  made  ready  for  taking  the 
water,  and  the  output  is  planned  to 
reach  the  minimum  of  one  per  day  be- 
fore the  current  month  is  over. 

What  was  probably  a  world's  record 
in  ship  launching  was  established  at 
Portland,  Oregon,  last  week  by  the 
Standifer  Construction  Corporation 
when  it  released  six  wooden  hulls  into 
the  water  in  the  course  of  a  single  day. 
The  total  tonnage  of  this  launching  is 
placed  at  21,000  tons.  The  vessels  were 
of  the  twin-screw  Ferris  type.  All  the 
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ships  were  built  for  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  and  were  named  by 
Mrs.  VVoodrovv  VViUon.  The  launching 
ceremonies  were  in  honor  of  Charles 
M.  Schwab,  director  general.  The  same 
corporation  is  constructing  steel  ships, 
the  first  hole  in  the  first  plate  for  num- 
ber one  of  which  was  personally 
punched  by  Mr.  Schwab. 


fer  to  turn  to  the  British  account  as 
presented  to  Parliament  by  Sir  I^o 
Mor.ey,  secretary  to  the  Minister  of 
Shipping,  who  states  that  since  January 
-l'J,()()(),(){)0  gross  tons  had  been  convoyed 
to  British  and  French  ports,  with  a  loss 
of  only  1.2t<  per  cent. 


Ships  from 
the  East 


The  Government  of  China 
has  entered  into  a  con- 
tract with  the  United 
States  for  constructing  40,000  tons  of 
shipping  and  given  an  option  for  an- 
other 80,000  tons.  All  of  this  construc- 
tion will  be  done  in  Chinese  yards;  it 
will  be  the  first  great  service  rendered 
to  the  Allied  cause  by  the  Republic  of 
the  Orient,  for  many  months  past  our 
associate  in  the  war.  Construction  work 
will  be  started  at  once  on  four  10,000 
ton  ships  in  the  yards  of  the  Kiangnan 
Dock  and  Engineering  Works  at  Shang- 
hai. This  concern  is  wholly  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  Chinese  Government, 
but  R.  B.  Mauchan,  a  Scotch  shipbuild- 
er, is  the  chief  of  the  shipbuilding  ex- 
perts at  the  Kiangnan  Works  and  he 
negotiated  the  contract  on  behalf  of  the 
Chinese  Minister  of  the  Navy. 

Japan  has  already  been  building  ships 
for  the  Allies,  and  the  news  comes  that 
Uruguay  has  turned  over  to  the  United 
States  the  first  of  eight  interned  Ger- 
man vessels  in  the  possession  of  the  lit- 
tle South  American  republic.  This  ship, 
the  "Artigas,"  adds  8800  tons  to  our 
available  shipping,  and  its  seven  mates 
will  bring  the  total  up  to  62,000  tons. 
Vice-Admiral  von  Capelle,  German 
Minister  of  the  Navy,  has  informed  the 
Reichstag  that  German  submarines 
have  destroyed  some  18,000,000  tons  of 
shipping  and  that  four  or  five  big  ships 
are  being  sunk  every  day.  He  denied 
that  submarines  were  lost  more  quickly 
than  they  could  be  replaced.  Any  one 
unduly  discouraged  by  the  German  ac- 
count of  submarine  victories  may  pre- 


Congress  Stops 
for  Breath 


Having  wound  up  a 
vast  amount  of  pub- 
lic business.  Con- 
gress virtually  adjourned  for  a  sum- 
mer vacation  last  week  till  the  latter 
part  of  August,  licailing  legislators 
pointed  with  pride  to  the  record  of 
achievement  of  the  last  several 
months,  beginning,  in  fact,  with  De- 
cember 3,  1917.  In  addition  to  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution  declaring 
war  on  Germany's  principal  ally,  Aus- 
tria-Hungary, on  the  7th  of  that 
month,  Congress  eflected  the  follow- 
ing enactments: 

To  place  raih'oads  imhIci-  (ioNci-imioiit 
control  (luring  the  war. 

Aiithoriziu};  tho  Prt  sidcut  to  control  telo- 
Ki'apli.  telephone,  caMc  and  radio  systems 
until  peace  is  declared. 

< 'renting  a  war  tliiance  corporation  with 
funds  to  aid  the  Coverunicnt  and  private 
business  during  the  w.-ir. 

lOxtendir.g  espionage  and  sedition  laws. 

The  Overman  bill,  giving  tlie  President 
authority  to  reorganize  and  coijrdinate  Gov- 
ernment departments. 

I'Jxteuding  the  draft  law  to  youths  at- 
taining their  majority,  and  also  to  subjects 
of  th(>  AUies  and  certain  neutrals. 

Authorizing  an  additional  $8.(K)0.000.0<X) 
in  Liberty  Bonds. 

Passage  of  national  prohibition  amend- 
ment. 

Api)ropiiation  bdls  totaling  millions  of 
dollars. 

With  Congress  temporarily  quiet, 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  con- 
tinues to  sit  and  frame  the  revenue 
bill,  which  will  be  the  "big  measure" 
under  consideration  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  summer  and  probably  most 
of  the  autumn.  Meanwhile  there  is  a 
truce  also  in  the  prohibition  fight 
which   at   times    became    quite   warm. 


The  Senate  has  agreed  to  postpone  till 
August  2(i  the  $11,000,000  emergency 
food  production  bill  containing  the 
"bone  dry"  clause,  eflfective,  if  passed, 
on  January  1,  1919,  and  till  August  19 
the  water  power  bill. 

Concerning  the  revenue  bill  there  is 
much  speculation.  Of  it,  however,  this 
unique  thing  may  be  said:  it  is  the  first 
bill  revising  the  tariff  in  whose  prepa- 
ration members  of  a  tariff  commission 
have  ever  participated.  It  was  an- 
nounced last  week  that  Commissioners 
Taussig  and  Costigan,  of  the  Tariff 
Commission,  will  join  in  the  executive 
sessions  of  the  committee,  lending 
their  expert  administrative  advice  to 
the  deliberations.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  ofl^cials  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment having  to  do  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  revenue  laws  will  be 
similarly  invited.  Thus  the  breach  be- 
tween the  legislative  and  executivee 
branches  of  the  Government  is  appar- 
ently being  sealed  ever — for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war,  at  least. 

As  already  outlined  in  The  Inde- 
pendent, the  new  revenue  bill  calls  for 
the  raising  of  $8,000,000,000.  As  un- 
officially outlined,  the  bill  will  do  its 
duty  by  doubling  the  income  tax  and 
increasing  largely  the  excess  profits 
taxes.  Substantial  increases  in  some  of 
the  tariff  schedules  are  also  looked  for. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  repetition 
of  frauds  practised  by  importers  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  former  tariff 
bills.  Chairman  Taussig,  of  the  Tariff 
Commission,  has  proposed  to  the  com- 
mittee that  before  the  bill  is  brought 
out  into  the  light  of  day  Congress 
should  enact  a  "padlock  resolution," 
making  the  increase  in  the  tariff  re- 
troactive. The  effect  of  such  a  resolu- 
tion would  be  to  prevent  imports  of 
goods  on  which  it  is  proposed  to  raise 
the  duties  and  the  consequent  holding 
of  them  for  the  expected  advance  in 
prices  which  would  follow  the  proposed 
increases. 


The  Price 
of  Wheat 


(c)  U  talern  Nfwapapcr  Umon 


KERENSKY   EXPLAINS   RUSSIA 
Briti.sh    LalH>r    Parly    in    Ix)ndon    n'oently 


At    the    conference    of    the 

Kerentiky  ciilled  upon  the  woikint^nien  of  Entflund  to  stand  by  the 
enalavement  under  German  tyranny  anil  HolHhevik  dictatorship, 
(right)     was    taken    durint;    a    convei'sation    with    the    Briti.ih    hibor 


former  Pren\iei-  Altxander 
woiUiiiKnien  of  Russia  in  their 
This  photograph  of  Keren.-.ky 
leader.    Mr.    Arthur    Hendei-son 


After  months  of  delibera- 
tion, the  conference  com- 
mittee having  in  charge 
the  agricultural  appropriation  bill,  fixed 
the  price  of  wheat  at  $2.40  per  bushel, 
and  the  President  promptly  vetoed  it. 
The  pull  and  haul  over  this  clause  in 
the  measure  was  a  stern  struggle  be- 
tween economic  forces,  and  politicians 
are  predicting  that  the  farmers  will 
hereafter  have  it  in  for  the  administra- 
tion for  thus  cutting  off  their  profits. 
On  the  other  hand  the  administration 
political  expounders  claim  that  the 
farmers  will  be  given  a  good  price  for 
their  wheat  anyway,  and,  further,  that 
the  gratitude  of  the  consumers  will 
more  than  compensate  for  the  irritation 
of  the  farmers. 

In  his  veto  message  the  President 
took  the  ground  that  prices,  when  fixed 
by  the  Government,  should  be  admin- 
istratively rather  than  legislatively 
fixed.  "I  dissent  upon  principle,"  he  de- 
clared, "because  I  believe  that  such  in- 
elastic legislative  price  provisions  !;tv 
insusceptible  of  being  administertHl  in 
such  a  way  that  will  be  advantagt\>us 
either   to   the   produtvr   or   to   the   vvn- 
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sumer,  establishing  as  they  do,  arbi- 
trary levels  which  are  quite  independ- 
ent of  the  normal  market  conditions, 
and  because  I  believe  that  the  present 
method  of  regulation  by  conference  with 
all  concerned  has  resulted  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner,  considering  the 
complexity  and  variety  of  the  subject 
matter  dealt  with." 

The  price  fixed  by  Congress  would, 
the  President  declared,  have  added  $2 
per  barrel  to  the  price  of  flour,  and, 
estimating  on  the  basis  of  a  900,000,000 
bushel  wheat  crop,  would  have  cost  the 
consumers  $387,000,000.  Moreover,  said 
the  President,  in  words  which  should 
be  remembered  in  case  this  veto  act 
should  become  a  public  issue,  "such  an 
increase  of  the  price  of  wheat  in  the 
United  States  would  force  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  the  price  of  Canadian 
wheat.  The  Allied  governments  would, 
of  course,  be  obliged  to  make  all  of  their 
purchases  at  the  increased  figure,  and 
the  whole  scale  of  their  financial  opera- 
tions in  this  country,  in  which  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  is  directly 
a.s3isting,  would  be  thereby  correspond- 
ingly enlarged.  The  increase  would  also 
add  very  materially  to  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing, and  there  would  inevitably  ensue 
an  increase  in  the  wages  paid  in  prac- 
tically every  city  in  the  country.  These 
a'ided  financial  and  economic  difficul- 
tifrs,  affecting  practically  the  whole 
v/orld,  cannot,  I  assume,  have  been  in 
contemplation  by  Congress  in  passing 
thi.<?  legi.slation." 

The  veto  was  subsequently  upheld  by 
the  House,  the  Senate  concurring  a  day 
or  two  later. 

Ti.  u-  I.  /-  X  Food  will  win  thf 
The  Higher  Cost  ,    ^   ,      , 

,  T  .  .  war,  but   food   can- 

°^  Living  ^^,^     ^^     j^,,,^^,j,^     if 

pnccH  a.r(i  too  high  and  if  wages  are  too 
I'W.  Thf»e  principles  were  illuminated 
V^y  several  .striking  events  during  th«> 
past  wef'k.  Into  the  hands  of  the  War 
Labor  lioard  havi-  been  placed  some 
twenty  chuhh  of  demands  for  higher 
wageH  on  the  part  of  street  railway  em- 
p'oy^-'-a,  and  an  early  decision  is  ex- 
jiected.    The    wages    will    probably    be 


raised.  In  fact,  the  managers  of  the 
roads  admit  that  they  should  be  raised, 
and  are  willing  to  do  so  provided  the 
money  can  be  found,  whether  from  in- 
creased fares  or  from  reduced  operat- 
ing costs,  to  pay  the  higher  schedules. 
Street  car  patronizers  in  New  York  and 
other  cities  are  having  their  -minds 
prepared  for  six  cent  fares  by  posters 
in  the  subway  and  on  the  cars.  To  the 
man  in  the  street  it  may  look  like  a 
wicked  conspiracy  between  capital  and 
labor  to  grind  the  average  person 
down  to  nothing  at  all.  But  in  face  of 
the  rising  food  costs,  to  say  nothing  of 
rents,  what  is  to  be  done? 

An  attempt  to  forestall  a  crisis  in  an 
important  foodstuff  and  to  keep  the 
price  of  sugar  down  to  at  least  its  pres- 
ent figure  is  to  be  made  by  the  new 
Sugar  Equalization  Board.  This  board 
will  be  another  publicly  owned  corpora- 
tion. Its  capital,  $5,000,000,  is  supplied 
by  the  President  out  of  the  funds  at  his 
disposal  for  extraordinary  purposes. 
The  new  business  will  buy  beet  sugar 
factories  and  maintain  them  even  at  a 
loss.  In  a  statement  issued  by  the  Food 
Administration,  announcing  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  board,  it  is  made  plain 
that  the  public  must  expect  an  increase 
in  the  price  of  sugar  "in  the  latter  part 
of  the  year,  in  view  of  the  increased 
costs  of  overseas  and  internal  railroad 
rates,  and  in  view  of  the  higher  costs 
of  production  and  manufacture  of 
sugar,  particularly  in  the  increased 
costs  of  beets,  bags,  labor  and  trans- 
portation. "The  new  board,  it  is  prom- 
ised, will  be  able  to  keep  the  price  one 
cent  less  than  it  would  be  in  case  there 
were  no  regulation. 

Government  Control      According     to 

-  _       ,  an  investigation 

of  Smokes  ^„a^      -e^^     +v,a 

made     tor     the 

War  Industries  Board,  Government 
control  of  the  tobacco  industry  is  a 
more  or  less  immediate  probability  and 
rationing  of  the  American  population 
is  a  possibility.  Tobacco  being  now  on 
the  list  of  necessities  for  soldiers,  a 
scheme  for  a  regular  supply  must  be 
framed  and  enforced.  According  to  an 
official  statement  last  week,  the  United 
States  has  been  supplying  England, 
France  and  Italy  with  tobacco  which 
in  normal  times  they  would  have  ob- 
tained from  Turkey  and  Bulgaria.  The 
total  yearly  consumption  of  these  na- 
tions, including  Belgium,  is  put  at 
387,000,000    pounds. 

As  is  the  fact  in  the  case  of  sugar, 
so  also  is  it  true  that  the  United  States 
are  the  heaviest  consumers  of  tobacco 
i,i  the  world.  The  War  Industries  Board 
gives  the  following  as  the  per  capita 
ccnsumption  of  America  and  the  Al- 
lies: 

Italy,  2  pounds;  France,  3 '^  pounds; 
Great  Britain,  4  pounds;  the  United 
States,  7'/^  pounds. 


piopriated  and  administered  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing  American  opin- 
ion. Deputy  State  Attorney  General 
Becker,  of  New  York,  who  is  handling 
this  case  for  the  Government,  has  not 
yet  made  public  all  the  evidence  in  his 
possession,  but  it  is  known  that  the 
fund  under  investigation  ran  into  the 
millions  of  dollars  and  involved  news- 
papers East  as  well  as  West. 

In  the  course  of  examination  of  men 
whose  names  were  obtained  by  Gov- 
ernment agents,  it  came  out  that  one 
apparently  innocent  reporter  employed 
by  "a  prominent  New  York  newspa- 
per" had  been  engaged  by  Dr.  Dern- 
berg  to  send  to  a  German  publicity 
agent  certain  so-called  inside  informa- 
tion   from    Washington. 

"It  was  learned,"  says  the  New 
Work  World,  reviewing  the  exposures, 
"that  the  clique  wViich  included  Am- 
bassador von  Bernstorff,  Captain  Boy- 
Ed,  Captain  von  Papen,  Dr.  Dernberg, 
Captain  Ewald  Hecker,  Dr.  William 
Bayard  Hale,  Dr.  Karl  A.  Fuehr  and 
others,  planned,  early  in  1915,  to  ac- 
quire thirty  American  newspapers  in 
as  many  cities.  Those  organs  that  could 
not  be  purchased  outright  were  to  be 
influenced  editorially.  The  scheme  did 
not  succeed,  tho  thirteen  papers  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  States  are 
now  being  investigated  as  having  yield- 
ed to  the  German  group." 

Of  course,  the  purpose  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  dragging  out  into  the  light 
these  sensationally  unpleasant  facts  is 
plain:  to  clear  up  once  and  for  all,  at 
whatever  expense  of  reputation  and 
fortune  of  American  citizens,  a  situa- 
tion which  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  pres- 
ent strength  of  Germany  in  the  United 
States.  Once  the  poisoned  wells  of 
public  opinion  are  cleansed,  once  the 
writers,  editors  and  publishers  of  di- 
vided allegiance  are  shown  up,  a  host 
of  anti-American  propagandists  will 
be  driven  out  of  hiding  and  usefulness 
to  their  alien  and  anti-democratic  sub- 
sidizers. 


More  Prussian 
Poison 


Di.Hclosure  of  Cier- 
man  ownership  of  the 
New  York  Evening 
Mail  two  weeks  ago  has  been  followed 
liy  other  disclosures  and  promises  of 
discloHures  of  th<!  existence;  of  a  Teu- 
tonic fund  of  appalling  magnitude,  a^)- 


WUKKK    THK    NKIOD    JS    GREATEST 

riic  (Jdvcrnnicnl  i.M  calling;  for  2r),fl00  younK 
womirn  to  join  the  (Jnitcd  StnU'H  Stiidcnt  Nurse 
ItrHcrvf  iinil  Iriiin  for  Hcrvu-p  iw  nurHCH.  Every 
(luy  of  (iKhtinK  iH  maliirnf  more  imporntive  our 
need  for  iiurHi-H  not  only  in  the  w(ir  /.one  but 
in  the  h<))ipi(;ilH  ill,  home  l.o  lill  Ihc  riinl<H  de- 
jilctcel  l>v  I  ho  (lornimilH  of  wiir.  Till-  call  is  for 
women  from  ninetci-n  to  thirty-five,  intelliKent, 
i'eMi)onHihle,  well-efliieah'il,  in  (.rcKxl  health.  They 
Clin    lind    no    better    way    to   Herve 


ONE  WHO  REJECTED  CHRIST 


BY  JOHN  CROWE  RANSOM 


There's  farmers  and  there's  farmers, 
There's  many  a  field  and  field, 
But  none  of  the  farmers  round  about 
Can  haul  such  harvest  wagons  out 
As  I  from  an  acre's  yield. 

There's  plenty  and  plenty  of  farmers 

Who  leave  the  t^round  by  the  fence, 

Thinking  it's  nice  that  a  patch  of  roses 

Should  scratch  out  the  hay  and  tickle  their  noses 

With  nice  little  wild-rose  scents. 


I'm  not  like  other  farmers, 
I  make  my  farming  l)ay; 
I  never  go  in  for  sentiment, 
And  since  the  roses  paid  no  rent 
I  cut  the  stuff  away. 

A  very  good  thing  for  farmers 

If  they  would  learn  my  way; 

For  crops  are  all  that  a  good  field  grows. 

And  nothing  is  worse  than  a  sniff  of  rose 

In  the  good  strong  smell  of  hay. 


TEN  LESSONS  OF  THE  WAR 


Mr.  Mackaye  is  a  lecture}'  on  scientific 
ethics  and  political  engineering.  He  is 
the  author  of  "The  Happiness  of  Na- 
tions"   and    "The    Politics    of    Utility" 

THE  present  war  is  adapted  less 
to  teaching  new  lessons  than  to 
reinforcing  old  ones.  How  much 
any  one  learns  from  it  will  de- 
pend upon  how  much  previous  history 
has  taught  him.  The  only  really  new 
lessons  of  the  war  are  those  of  techni- 
cal science.  The  human  reactions  are 
normal,  following  the  well  worn  lines  of 
histoiy,  proving  again  that  human  na- 
ture does  not  change.  Nothing  in  na- 
ture is  more  dependable  and  constant 
than  the  reaction  of  man's  free  will  to 
the  habits  of  mind  which  control  it. 
After  all  it  should  not  surprize  us  to 
observe  that  human  nature,  like  other 
things,  will  not  change  till  something 
causes  it  to. 

The  war,  however,  has  enjphasized 
certain  lessons  in  a  degree  previously 
unknown.  Among  these  the  following 
seem  most  worth  enumerating. 

First:  Modern  nations  are  interde- 
pendent. What  concerns  one  is  likely  to 
concern  all.  Hence  for  a  nation  to  claim 
the  right  to  do  what  it  pleases  with  its 
own  institutions,  irrespective  of  the 
effect  of  its  conduct  on  the  rest  of  the 
world,  is  equivalent  to  the  claim  of  an 
individual  to  do  what  he  pleases  with 
his  own  property,  no  matter  how  much 
other  individuals  may  be  injured  there- 
by. A  nation  which  maintains  such  in- 
stitutions as  militarism  and  autocracy 
within  its  borders  is  as  much  a  menace 
to  neighboring  nations  as  a  man  who 
maintains  a  bomb  factory  in  his  kitchen 
is  to  other  tenants  of  the  building  he 
occupies.  A  world  which  is  safe  for 
such  institutions  is  unsafe  for  man- 
kind. 

Second:  Whenever  the  institution  of 
autocracy  produces  an  enterprizing 
and  able  autocrat  ruling  over  a  people 
trained  to  carry  out  his  will,  the 
chances  are  that  he  will  enter  upon  a 
career  of  conquest,  and  if  the  condi- 
tions look  favorable,  will  try  his  hand 
at  conquering  the  world.  This  has  hap- 
pened so  often  in  the  past,  that  the 
burden  of  proof  is  upon  him  who  as- 
serts thait  it  will  not  happen  the  next 
time  the  conjunction  occurs.  The  event 
has  proved   that  an   unprepared   world 
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BY  JAMES  MACKAYE 

in  the  presence  of  twentieth  century 
Germany  was  living  in  a  fool's  paradise 
because  it  had  not  learned  this  plain 
lesson  of  history.  Let  us  hope  it  has 
learned  it  now. 

Third:  The  development  of  the  sub- 
marine by  German  technologists  cre- 
ated conditions  favorable  to  world  con- 
quest by  the  German  autocrat.  Whether 
the  conditions  are  sufficiently  favorable 
remains  yet  undecided.  Great  inequal- 
ity of  resources  between  combatants 
can  be  more  than  nullified  if  the  side 
having  the  smaller  resources  has  the 
best  weapons.  Pizarro  with  a  handful 
of  men  was  able  to  conquer  a  whole 
nation  in  Peru  because  the  arquebus 
was  a  better  weapon  than  the  bow  and 
arrow.  A  disparity  of  the  same  kind 
may  decide  the  present  conflict.  Modern 
wars  are  not  to  be  won  by  outfighting 
an  opponent,  but  by  outinventing  him. 

Fourth:  Democracy,  which  means 
the  rule  of  a  people  over  what  concerns 
it,  cannot  be  completely  substituted  for 
oligarchy,  which  means  the  rule  of  oli- 
garchs over  what  concerns  others,  by 
simply  permitting  the  people  to  vote 
for  their  rulers.  This  is  only  political 
democracy,  and  but  a  beginning  in  that. 
Democracy  is  a  matter  of  degree,  and 
is  proportional  to  the  effectiveness  of 
the  machinery  thru  which  a  people  con- 
trols its  own  affairs.  To  be  in  fonn  com- 
plete it  must  be  political,  educational 
and  industrial,  requiring  that  the  people 
rule  over  their  government,  their  in- 
struments of  education,  and  the  means 
of  production  upon  which  their  national 
well  being  is  dependent,  because  all 
these  things  concern  them.  Oligarchs  in 
control  of  any  one  of  these  three  con- 
cerns of  the  public  can  usui-p  the  au- 
thority of  the  people,  either  by  their 
power  as  magistrates,  as  creators  of 
public  opinion,  or  as  custodians  of  the 
national  wealth.  By  an  oligarchy,  as 
understood  by  the  world  today,  is  meant 
a  state  in  which  all  three  of  these 
powers  are  in  the  hands  of  olig'archs. 
By  a  democracy  is  meant  a  state  in 
which  the  first  of  the  three  has  been 
transferred  to  the  people.  Any  one 
who  thinks  that  this  highly  limited  de- 
mocracy which  is  all  any  nation  has 
thus    far    attained    to,    will    make    the 


world  safe  for  mankind;  has  not  learned 
the  lesson  of  history,  nor  of  the  present 
war.  Oligarchy,  whether  in  political,  ed- 
ucational or  industrial  form,  may  be- 
come a  cause  of  war.  All  three  forms 
no  doubt  had  a  part  in  causing  the  pres- 
ent catastrophe.  War  cannot  be  abol- 
ished by  abolishing  one  of  its  causes 
only.  Democracy  is  not  safe  until  it  is 
complete. 

But  the  completeness  of  democracy  is 
a  matter  of  extent  as  well  as  of  form. 
When  the  interdependence  of  nations 
reaches  a  point  wherein  the  conduct  of 
one  materially  affects  the  conduct  of 
others,  democracy  requires  a  union 
among  them  in  the  degree  required  to 
permit  of  common  rule  over  affairs  of 
common  interest. 

Modern  means  of  intercommunication 
of  persons,  goods  and  intelligence  have 
rendered  the  nations  of  the  earth  mu- 
tually interdependent  to  a  degree  un- 
approached  in  former  times,  but  the 
corresponding  machinery  of  mutual 
rule  required  by  democracy  remains  un- 
developed. The  world  war  which  has 
sprung  from  the  absence  of  this  ma- 
chinery demonstrates  the  need  of  it  in 
a  manner  so  emphatic  that  a  federa- 
tion of  the  world  is  becoming  a  matter 
of  practical  politics.  There  is  nothing 
like  pain  to  teach  men  what  is  prac- 
tical. 

The  world  democracy  which  should 
result  from  this  war  might  well  be 
modeled  upon  the  general  plan  of  union 
adopted  by  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. It  should  include  the  principle  of 
state  rights  as  interpreted  by  Lincoln, 
called  by  him  the  principle  of  "gener- 
ality and  locality,"  exprest  as  follows: 

This  relative  matter  of  national  power 
and  state  rights,  as  a  principle,  is  no  othev 
than  the  principle  of  generality  «nd  local 
ity.  Whatever  concerns  the  whole  should 
be  confided  to  the  whole — to  the  tituoral 
Government ;  while  whatever  couet>ri»s  only 
the  state  shouUl  bo  loft  exelusivolv  to  thr 
state.  This  is  all  there  is  of  orijcinal  prin 
ciple  about  it. 

This  is  the  principle  of  democracy 
applied  to  states  in  a  condition  of  frac- 
tional interdependence,  part  of  their 
conduct  concerning  themselves  alone, 
and  part  affecting  other  states.  It 
should  be  applitnl  internationally.  In 
co!it"orn\ity  with    [(\>ntinued  on  /><iyt>  tSii 
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OUT  TO  (;kt  fiutz 

/I    f.ouplr  of  liritinh  pinner  flytnfj  tof/rlher  lownrd  the  enemy  lines.   'I  liin  iilii,IO(/riti)li.   Inl.rn  frmn  om-  of  lluin.  sIkuch  ikiiI  oj  its  win<j 
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(£)  \\'e»tvrn  Xeietpaper  Union 

BAYONETS  FIXED! 
They     saif     thtil     the     h)n(/cst     icait     a     .toldier     knoirs     is     that      l.riif     time     Just     iirecedlng     the     call     to     (jo     over     the     top 


@  I'luhrtcoott  if  f'titterwood 

TAVINCJ  THE  WAY  TO  lUOKIilN 
The     gunner     is     urchu/      to     it      that     his     piece     is     in     Al      condition      to      do      its      part      in      dittiitt/       6ucA       tk9      B»ck0 


Th^  Tnd^p^rTJ^rzt      N   EWS-PTCTORIAL    Har-p^t-^s  n^c^Mt^ 


THE    MEN   WHO 
CALLED    '^KAMERAD" 


A  YOUNGSTER  IN  THE 
FRONT  LINE 
lie  doesn't  look  like  a  soldier  of  fright- 
fulness — this  tired  German  hoii  taken 
prisoner  in  the  early  spring  offensive. 
Like  the  hoys  beloic  hn  has  been  culled 
to  service  several  years  ahead  of  his 
'lass  to  fill  Germany's  increasing  need 
of  man-power  to  make  np  for  heavy 
losses  in  her  offensirri  on  the  ircstern 
front.  In  the  upper  ri<,ht  hand  corner 
of  this  page  is  another  of  these  Ger- 
man   soldier-prisoners    in    their    teens 


French  t'lcionat 

THE  HOSI'ITAL-BOMBERS 

'/7ie  men  at  the  left  typify  mw^h  better 
the  spirit  of  Prussian  militarism.  They 
(ire  two  of  the  crock  (lerman  airmen, 
each  credited  irith  having  done  for  sev- 
(val  of  our  pLincs  before  their  own 
iras  brought  down  near  the  Allied  line. 
Allied  aviators  give  even  the  enemy 
his  due  when  it  comes  to  air  fighting — 
flic  German  airmen  combine  careful 
iittention  to  detail  with  keen  offensive. 
We  must  admit,  however,  that  we 
seem     to     he    going     them    one    better 


I'rtii  Jltutir'iiin'j 

WITH  THE 
IRON  CR<^»HS 
At  the  ri'/ht  ay. 
Horn-:  of  the  cap- 
tured German 
officem.  photo- 
'/raphfd  for  Ihf 
f'anadian  offi- 
'iol  re':ordi  al 
one  of  tk"  lirit- 
inh  campn  for 
prtHOnirfi'  o  / 

war.  7'  h  e  H  c 
t  h  r  (:  i;  t,ffii;frn 
hate  all  bPAi. 
given  the  Iroi 
GronH  -  -  they 
mear  it  tucked 
innulr,  Ihcircoat^ 
V/ith  only  the 
Ttlilion     Hhou/ing 


hilti national  /•  ilm 

NOT  SORRY 
TO  BE  SAFE 
l\  lively  do  pho- 
tographs of  sol- 
diers tapturcd 
In/  the  enemy 
show  quite  such 
sunny  smiles  as 
this.  'I'hcsc  Gcr- 
III an s,  t  a  k  c  n 
prisoner  recent- 
ly, have  stopped 
for  food  in  a  vil- 
lage on  their 
tvay  to  the  pris- 
on camp  where 
they  iinll  have 
lighter  woric  and 
lieavicr  rations 
I  h  a  u  they've 
lieeii      used      to 


There's  no  curt  for  honnsHkiicsn  likv  choir 


SOME  of  the  by-products  of  this 
war  may  be  worth  the  price. 
This  thoujjht  was  impressed 
upon  me  by  a  recent  visit  to  the 
Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  Station, 
some  forty  miles  north  of  Chicago  and 
the  largest  camp  in  the  world  for  feed- 
ing a  navy  with  man-power. 

It  was  a  dull  wintry  day.  An  old, 
faded,  wrinkled  sort  of  day,  the  color 
of  the  gray  mists  hanging  over  the 
trenches  of  northern  France;  but  when 
I  rode  through  the  gates  of  the  Station 
I  came  upon  six  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  of  undiluted  youth. 

Eighteen  thousand  Bluejackets  from, 
the  Middle  West.  From  Duluth  and  San 
Antonio,  from  Toledo  and  Denver.  No 
conscripted  men  here,  but  eager  volun- 
teers all  of  them,  led  by  patriotism, 
no  doubt,  but  led  also  by  the  spirit  of 
youth  and  the  spirit  of  adventure.  The 
nearer  boys  live  to  the  Middle  of  the 
Dry  Land  the  louder  is  the  call  of  the 
sea,  so  recruiting  statistics  agree;  and 
there  is  high  nav^l  authority  for  say- 
ing that  the  very  best  seamen  are  be- 
ing made  out  of  lads  who  never  saw 
a  body  of  water  bigger  than  a  pond 
till  they  set  out  for  the  Great  Lakes 
Naval  Training  Station. 

Never  have  I  seen  a  more  splendid 
aggregation  of  young  manhood  than 
those  boys — I  cannot  call  them  men  for 
all  the  man-size  job  they  are  undertak- 
ing— from  the  schools  and  the  farnis 
and  the  grocery  wagons  and  the  shops 
of  the  Middle  West.  Hardly  a  hand-em- 
broidered    one     among     them.     Alert, 


I  eady,  upstanding,  their  H 
bodies  big  and  strong  and 
clean,  their  faces  like  ban- 
ners, each  of  them  looking 
equal  to  licking  his  weight  in 
wildcats. 

Eighteen     thousatid      Blue- 
jackets   in    training,    a    thou- 
sand  miles   from   salt  water, 
and    always    new    recruits    coming. 
They  don't  need  an  ocean  until  they 
sail  and,  in  four  months'  time,  thtir 
shore-training  ended,  the  lads  from 
the    Station    are    sailing.    More    and 
more  they  are  sailing  now  that  our 
coast    line    is — everywhere!    At    the 
Azores  and  the  Straits  of  Dover  and 
in  the  Adriatic. 

This  City  of  Youth  is  in  itself  a 
spectacle.  Where  less  than  a  year 
ago  were  rolling  farmlands  there  are 
now  broad  avenues  and  streets  and 
parade  ground  and  ball  grounds  and 
long,  low  barracks  clinging  to  the 
earth  like  caterpilars,  and  rifle 
ranges  and  mess  halls  and  drill  halls 
and  administration  buildings  and 
hospitals  and  radio  towers — with 
Lake    Michigan    for   a   garden    wall. 

Nor  should  I  leave  out  of  the  pic- 
ture the  Hostess  House  built  by  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion on  the  main  road  close  to  the 
gate,  with  its  big,  attractive  living- 
room,  its  emergency  quarters,  and 
all  its  other  provisions  for  a  gracious 
welcome  to  the  mothers,  sisters  and 
friends  of  enlisted  men  and  a  seemly 
place  for  their  meeting. 

Don't  forget  that  Hostess  House. 
For  it  is  a  symbol  of  new  ways  and 
new  days.  A  symbol,  no  less,  of  the 
fact  that  when  Uncle  Sam  rolled  up  his 
sleeves  for  the  war  Aunty  Sam  sailed 
in  also. 

With  a  friendly  introduction  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  making 
straight  the  way  for  my  visit,  I  was 
given  free  range — and  convoy — to  see 
whatever  I  chose  at  the  Station, 
whether  seaplanes  or  shoestrings. 

My  first  visit  was  to  Camp  Farra- 
gut,  one  of  the  two  receiving  camps 
where  the  new  recruits  are  held  in  de- 
tention for  twenty-one  days.  As  in  ali 
the  camps,  the  barracks  are  many-win- 
dowed and  airy,  thoroly  damp-proof, 
with  thick  concrete  floors,  well  heated 
and  with  plenty  of  shower-baths. 


SQUADS   RIGHl 

Making  Sailors  a  T 
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"Orcir's   r/i/(r/7( cv"   nt   cmnii  arc  just   like   tlmsi-   on    siiiiitiodnl     dirti/    hiit/s   hold   all   the 
men's   hvlituy'tniiH,    the   hii/h-slunfj  htuninocks   turn   into   bunks  nt   ulijht,   sintcc   is  scarce 
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At  the  Chreut  Lakes  Naval  Training  Station   the  Bit 

Soon  after  new  recruits  arrive  at  the 
Station  a  "collection"  is  taken  up.  All 
cigarettes  and  chewing  tobacco  and 
knives  and  pistols  and  matches  except 
those  of  the  safety  variety  and  patent 
medicines  and  liquors  must  be  given 
up.  Then  it's  Ho,  for  a  hot  bath  and 
new  clothes  aplenty. 

Perhaps  it  was  those  sailor  clothes 
which  made  the  lads  at  Camp  Farragut 
all  look  more  boyish  to  me  than  even 
the  minimum  age  for  enlistment  in  the 
Navy,  which  is  eighteen,  with  nineteen 
the  average  age  at  Great  Lakes.  Just 
dear  navy  kids,  they  seemed,  with  their 
trousers  wide  where  the  civilian's  are 
narrow  and  narrow  where  the  civilian'^-- 
are  wide,  with  their  perky  white  caps 
and  their  ties  and  the  whole  picture- 
book  rig. 

The  Youngest  Looking  One  of  Them 
All  was  leaning  against  a  big  ditty-bag, 
looking  wistfully  away  at  nothing. 
"Homesick?"  asked  the  Chaplain  who 
was  with  me,  in  kindly  tones  if  not, 
perhaps,  very  tactfully.  And  the 
Youngest  Looking  One  of  Them  All 
straightened  himself  at  salue.  "Home- 
sick? No,  Sir,"  with  a  camouflage  of 
gruffness  in  his  voice  to  hide  the  qua- 
vers. "I  was  just  thinking  about  my 
mother." 

Then  it  was  dinner  or  "chow"  time, 
which  was  lucky  as  one  of  Packy 
Schwartz's  dinnei-s  is  considered  an  an- 
tidote for  homesickness  at  Camp  Far- 
ragut. Packy  Schwartz,  chief  of  Deten- 
tion galley,  is  a  famous  cook  and  I  am 
glad  to  pay  tribute  here   (tiot  so  much 


SQUADS   LEFT!" 

lusand  Miles  Inland 
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t»    learn   all   about   military   drill   and   navigation,    too 


languag-e  beloved  of  sailor- 
men;  and  at  night,  in  his 
hiffh-hung  hammock,  he 
dreams,  it  may  be,  of  criss- 
crossing over  the  blue  roll- 
ers in  search  of  German 
submarines. 

After  the  twenty-one  days 
at  Detention  Camp  the  in- 
tensive training  of  the  naval  recruit 
begins,  continuing  for  about  three 
months.  Then,  under  medical  in- 
spection, he  passes  some  days  at  the 
outgoing  Detention  Camp,  Camp 
Ross.  Then  it's  a  train,  speeding 
East  or  West  to  the  Fleet  and  the 
Fighting  Ships  and  the  long  guns 
speaking. 

During  those  months  of  training.    Captain  Moffett,  comnuindcr  at  dreat  Lakes 
as  I  had   full   opportunuity  to  see, 

visit   I   found  most   fruitful.   It  began 

w^ith  watching  the  ways  of  a  boy  with 
a  ki-yi. 

The  ki-yi  is  a  scrubbing  brush  with 
stiff  back  and  stiff  bristles.  The  boy 
had  a  pair  of  blue  trousers  laid  on  a 
long  board  and  he  was  lathering  them 
and  sopping  them  and  scrubbing  them 
masterfully  with  the  ki-yi.  Then  more 
lathering  and  more  sopping  and  more 
scrubbing.  Then  sopping  them  again 
with  clean  water  and  hanging  them  up 
tion  Camp  for  Petty  Officers,  where  to  dry,  while  other  lads  with  other  ki- 
ratings  may  be  won  that  will  lead  yis  were  scouring  canvas  bags  and 
in  due  course  to  promotions  and  hammocks  and  underwear  and  jackets 
commissions.  and  trousers. 

But    with    all    this    drilling    and         This  domestic  atmosphere  gave  me  a 

conversational  feeling. 

"Where  are  you  from?"  I  asked  the 
boy  I  had  been  watching,  with  his  sin- 
ewy back  and  his  masterful  way  with 
the  ki-yi. 

"Denver,"    he    answered,    "and    I've 


the  Bluejacket  works  with  his  hands 
and  works  with  his  head.  There  are 
long  hours  of  military  drill,  "Squads 
Right!  Squads  Left!"  He  learns  how 
to  sight  a  rifle,  how  to  knot  and 
splice,  and  launch  a  boat  and  think 
in  terms  of  the  sea.  He  may  com- 
pete for  admission  to  one  of  the 
four  specialized  instruction  schools, 
the  Gunners'  Mates'  School,  the 
Coxswains'  School,  the  Quarter- 
masters'   School,    and    the    Instruc- 


studying,  with  face  inspection  and 

shoe  polishing  and  "kitchen  police" 

duties  and  keeping  things  clean  and 

bathing  and  writing  letters  home  to 

break  in  on  a  man's  day,  there  is 
for  his  sake  as  for  the  sake  of  thou-     still   a  margin   of   play  for  the   Blue- 
sands  of  Middle  West  mothers)   to  his     jackets.  I  saw  a  lively  game  of  foot-      j.,         ,         3      ••■.  j       i  j.      »> 
large,   juicy    views    on   the    subject   of     ball  at  Great  Lakes,  with  Navy  fans     ^^!^"  Z^^^'^^^,  ^*  ^T  a^I^     ll 
meals  for  recruits,  his  thoughts  about     punching  holes  in  the  air,  and  I  marked 


a  ration  running  not  to  calories  but  to 
quarts. 

His  second  day  in  Detention  the  doc- 
tors take  the  recruit  in  hand  and  if 
there  is  any  "bilge"  about  him  be  sure 
it  is  discovered  Then  he  is  given  the 
once  over,  the  twice  over  and  the  three 
times  over,  being  inoculated,  in  suc- 
cession, for  typhoid,  for  small  pox  and 
for  diphtheria. 

The  memory  of  those  accumulated 
inoculations  with  their  discomfort, 
fringed  with  the  strangeness  of  every- 
thing, never  quite  leaves  the  Bluejack- 
ets in  training.  One  of  them,  graduated 
from  Detention  Camp  nearly  three 
months  before  my  visit,  had  been  ab- 
sent from  his  radio  class  that  day 
when  the  Ensign  teacher  had  lectured 
on  hysteresis — which,  as  some  diction 
aries  may  tell  you,  means  electrical 
strain  in  the  air. 

"What's  the  lesson  for  tomorrow?" 
the  absentee  asked  a  classmate. 

"The  class  has  hysteresis,"  was  the 
answer. 

"Oh  Chowder!"  grumbled  the  Lad 
Who  Remembered.  "Now  I  bet  every- 
hody'll  have  to  be  inoculated." 

Whr  n  the  doctors  are  done  with  the 
recruit  dentists  make  sure  that  his 
mouth  is  shipshape.  He  takes  settintr 
up  drill;  with  Packy  Schwartz's  help 
he  puts  on  weight;  he  tries  out,  some- 
what   JM'If-con.sciously,    salt    lumps     of 


with  satisfaction  the  provisions  for 
boxing  and  for  all  sorts  of  games  ex- 
cept, possibly,  such  steam-heated  ones 
as  pinochle. 

A  singing  Navy  is  trained  there,  too, 
and  there  are  few  more  stirring  mo- 
ments than  when  five  thousand  Blue- 
jackets in  massed  formation  swing  to- 
gether into  the  rhythm  of  "America. 
Here's  My  Boy!"  or  "Mr.  Zip,  Zip, 
Zip,"  or  chorus  the  charms  of  the  two 
Annies,  Laurie  and  Rooney. 

It  was,  however,  the  last  hour  of  my 


To  be  sure !  Now  he  had  straightened 
up  from  his  task  I  recognized  a  lad  I 
had  met  at  the  "Delt  House"  of  our 
State  University,  a  student  of  high 
promise. 

Here  was  just  what  I  wanted.  A  visit 
with  this  lad  from  my  own  home  town 
who  had  often  danced  with  my  daugh- 
ter. And  how  that  blest  Bluejacket, 
with  his  earnest  face  and  his  simple, 
sincere  ideals,  helped  me  to  answer 
some  of  the  (juestions  that  had  been 
harrying  me  all  my  day  at  the  Camp 
— and  earlier.     [Continned  on  page  127 
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}[en  on  ihe  first  line  sometimes  fight  in  gas  masks.  The  American  mask  is  a  complicated  affair  good  for  seventy-two  hours*  continuous  use 

ON  THE  SPOT 

My  First  Day  at  the  American  Front 


The  editor  of  The  Independent  has  just 
returned  frovi  a  tour  of  three  monthn 
in  the  war  zone  and  at  the  capitals  of 
our  allies.  He  visited  the  British,  French, 
Belgian,  Italian  and  American  fronts, 
inspected  training  camps  and  hospitals 
behind  the  lines,  and  talked  tvith  the 
men  over  there  ivho  are  leading  our  ivay 
to  victory.  In  later  issues  of  The  Inde- 
pendent Mr.  Holt  will  continue  the 
stoj-y   of  his  experiences  at   the  front. 

IT  was  a  warm  spring  afternoon 
when  Judge  Wadhams  and  I  left 
Paris  for  our  first  visit  to  the 
American  front.  Our  train  was 
packed  with  officers  of  all  the  Allied 
armies  returning  from  furlough  to 
their  commands,  and  a  rather  solemn 
lot  they  looked.  At  each  stop  a  few 
would  get  out,  so  that  by  the  time  our 
train  had  traveled  the  four  hours  it 
took  to  reach  our  destination,  most  had 
departed. 

We  were  met  at  the  station,  which 
showed  numerous  signs  of  having  been 
the  recipient  of  several  Boche  bomb- 
ing parties,  by  Lieutenant  Parks,  who 
acts  as  general  censor  for  the  Ameri- 
can army  on  the  line  and  as  host  for 
visitors  to  the  American  front. 

The  lieutenant  bundled  us  into  a 
large  American  car — khaki  colored, 
with  U.  S.  A.  painted  in  lai'ge  white 
letters  on  the  side,  and  red,  white  and 
blue  stripes  on  the  glass  windshield — 
and  then  whisked  us  away  at  a  forty 
mile  an  hour  clip,  over  one  of  those 
many  matchless  macadam  roads  that 
ribbon  the  sunny  hills  and  valleys  of 
France.  Arriving,  after  an  hour's  run, 
at  headquarters,  which  was  situated  in 
a  place  that  was  too  large  for  a  town 
and  too  small  for  a  city,  we  were  taken 
to  the  leading  and  only  hosteh'y,  known 
as  the  Hotel  L'Agriculture,  where 
rooms  had  been  engaged  for  us.  Irvin 
Cobb  in  a  reminiscent  mood  later 
exprest  the  opinion  to  me  that  the  ho- 
tel was  aptly  named,  on  account  of  the 
large  amount  of  agriculture  to  be 
found  in  the  beds  and  sundry  nooks 
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and  corners  of  the  hotel.  The  Judge 
and  I  found  that  the  two  rooms  re- 
served for  us  had  been  reduced  to  one, 
but  there  were  two  good  beds  in  it  and 
we  flipped  up  a  coin  to  see  which  would 
have  the  first  choice.  I  was  the  lucky 
man  and  promptly  chose  the  iron  bed, 
leaving  the  wooden  one  to  the  judge. 
He  afterward  guessed  correctly  the 
reasons  of  my  choice. 

Fortunately  there  was  an  admirable 
officers'  club  near  by,  where  we  were 
put  up  for  our  meals,  so  we  did  not 
have  to  patronize  the  hotel  restaurant. 
The  Club  Lafayette,  which  the  French 
Government,  with  that  thoughtful 
courtesy  that  seems  to  characterize  its 
every  act  toward  the  United  States, 
had  erected  and  presented  to  our  offi- 
cers, consisted  of  three  connecting 
huts — one  a  dining  room,  one  a  lounge 
room,  and  one  a  reading  and  writing 
room.  It  was  of  course  the  most  pleas- 
ant place  in  town,  and  one  was  always 
sure  to  get  the  best  French  cooking 
there  and  plenty  of  good  fellowship. 
We  made  it  our  headquarters  the  en- 
tire time  we  were  at  the  front. 

The  next  morning  the  Judge  and  I 
donned  our  trench  outfit.  We  were  told 
before  we  left  America  that  we  would 
be  required  to  wear  some  sort  of  uni- 
form, but  when  we  got  to  England  we 
found  we  were  expected  to  wear  civil- 
ian garb.  So  the  Judge  and  I  put  on 
some  leggings  for  trench  walking,  and 
then,  with  our  steel  khaki-colored  hel- 
mets— designed,  by  the  way,  from  old 
medieval  models  that  the  knights  of 
England  used  to  wear — and  our  gas 
masks  and  a  stout  cane  apiece,  we  were 
ready  to  proceed. 

But  before  we  could  depart,  how- 
ever, we  walked  down  the  muddy 
street  to  headquarters,  where  a  ser- 
geant was  detailed  to  give  us  the  gas 
drill.  For  fully  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  he  put  us  thru  the  six  separate 
motions  by  which  the  mask  is  adjusted 
The  rule  is  that  the  mask  must  be  al- 


ways carried  at  the  side  when  within 
ten  miles  of  the  front,  and  when  within 
two  miles  it  must  be  tied  across  the 
chest  just  under  the  chin,  unbuckled 
and  ready  for  instant  use.  The  ser- 
geant imprest  upon  us  the  fact  that 
the  adjusting  of  the  mask  quickly  was 
a  matter  of  life  and  death,  and  even 
the  taking  in  of  a  single  breath  after 
the  alarm  had  been  given  was  often 
fatal.  As  the  gas  has  a  most  persistent 
way  of  hanging  about  after  the  gas 
shell  has  exploded,  it  is  a  court-martial 
ofl'ense  to  take  off  the  mask  until  the 
signal  is  given  by  a  competent  officer. 
We  were  provided  with  two  masks,  one 
an  American  make  and  the  other  French. 
The  American  mask  was  a  most  for- 
midable looking  affair,  with  a  clip  to 
go  over  the  nostrils  to  prevent  one 
breathing  thru  the  nose  and  a  mouth 
tube  which  was  held  in  place  between 
the  teeth  and  lips,  and  which  termi- 
nated in  a  can  filled  with  chemicals  in 
the  bottom  of  the  mask.  When  adjust- 
ed, the  American  mask  not  only  pre- 
vented gas  from  getting  to  the  face 
but  if  it  should  happen  to  leak  thru  it 
could  not  get  to  the  lungs  either  thru 
the  nose  or  mouth.  The  French  mask 
was  simply  an  emergency  one  in  case 
of  accident  to  the  other.  It  had  no  nose 
clip  or  mouth  tube  and  one  breathed 
simply  thru  the  mask  itself,  the  lower 
half  of  which  was  made  of  some  damp 
porous  medicated  stuff.  Even  the 
horses  were  provided  with  masks  of 
this  kind.  But  it  was  only  good  for 
about  two  hours'  use,  whereas  the 
American  mask  could  safely  be  woj-n 
for  seventy-two  hours  without  the 
chemicals  in  it  losing  their  potency. 

Before  we  were  dismissed,  we  were 
taken  into  the  air-cJght  demonstration 
house  with  our  masks  on,  whereupon 
tho  sergeant  shot  against  the  wall  two 
glass  tubes  full  of  coniprest  gas  from 
his  water  pistol.  I  immediately  walked 
over  and,  holding  my  mask  direi'tly 
above  the  fumes,  took  in  several  deep 
breaths,  but  could  detect  no  odor  of  the 
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gas.  Then  the  sergeant  ordered  me  to 
take  off  my  mask.  As  I  hesitated  to 
obey,  he  took  his  off,  and  then  of  course 
I  followed  suit.  Instantly  I  was  almost 
ov^powered  with  the  fumes,  and  in 
less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it  I  start- 
ed toward  the  door,  which  I  pulled 
ogen  as  quickly  as  I  could  and  went 
thru  on  the  run.  It  was  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  before  the  effects  of  the  one 
whiff  I  inhaled  passed  away.  I  was  told 
afterward  that  every  one  is  given  a 
taste  of  the  gas  in  order  to  show  the 
seriousness  of  the  danger.  I  venture 
to  say  that  after  one  suffocating  taste 
there  would  not  be  any  one  who  would 
refuse  to  hold  his  breath  to  the  last 
minute.  I  was  told  that  a  soldier  ought 
to  be  able  to  put  his  mask  on  in  six 
seconds,  but  I  doubt  if  I  could  have 
done  it  in  twenty-six  seconds  if  a  real 
alarm  had  sounded — such  would  have 
been  the  excitement.  Fortunately,  dur- 
ing ray  ten  separate  visits  to  the  vari- 
ous front  line  trenches  from  the  Chan- 
nel to  the  Adriatic,  I  never  had  to  put 
on  my  mask  once. 

We  were  now  ready  to  make  our  first 
visit  to  the  American  trenches.  Our  com- 
pany consisted  of  Judge  Wadhams,  a 
young  American  lieutenant,  and  my- 
self, besides  the  chauffeur  in  uniform. 
We  rode  most  of  the  morning  over  the 
broad     hills     and    valleys     of     France, 


(g)  Committee  on  PiUilic  Iriforwatinn 

There  is  no  delaijinf/  when  this  (lUirm  rings 
out.  It  means  yas  attack — and  you  may 
take  just  six  seconds  to  get  your  masks  on! 


trenches.    We    rode    a    couple    of   miles 
thru  fields^  where    the    peasants    were     toward    the    front    line    and    then    got 

out  of  our  automobile  just  below  the 
ridge  of  a  hill  where  a  couple  of  Amer- 
ican batteries  were  taking  pot  shots  at 
the  German  line  three  miles  away.  We 
first  crawled  under  a  large  camouflage 
canopy  made  of  fish  netting  and  cov- 
ered with  green  strips  of  cloth  to  re- 
semble the  meadow  about  us.  Below 
the  American  boys,  in  mud  half  way 
up  to  their  knees,  were  digging  im- 
placements  for  a  new  battery,  singing 
and  laughing  as  they  worked.  What  a 
grimy,  perspiry,  bronzed-cheeked  lot 
of  fellows  they  were!  They  had  got  the 
first  emplacement  completed  and  had 


plowing    the    earth    just    as    we    had 
seen   them   in   the  paintings   of    Corot, 
until    we    reached    a    little    town    per- 
haps   five    miles    back    of   the    line,    in 
which  was  situated  one  of  the  Ameri- 
can contingents.  The  division  that  held 
this     sector     was     the     Forty-second, 
known    as    the    Rainbow    Division    be- 
cause it  is  made  up  of  troops  from  the 
North,  South,  East  and  West.  We  called 
upon  the  Colonel  in  command  of  the  ar- 
tillery of  that  sector,  a  fine  West  Point 
fellow,  who  invited  us  to  take  luncheon 
with  him  in  his  headquarters  in  a  peas- 
ant's hut.   He   occupied    the  best  room 
in  the  house,  which 
could    only     be 
reached    by    going 
thru     the     kitchen. 
In  it  was  his  bed, 
desk,   dining   table, 
and    his    inevitable 
maps   on   the   wall. 
It  reminded  me  of 
some     of     the     old 
steel    engravings    I 
have    seen    of    offi- 
cers'   headquart<'rs 
during     our     Civil 
War.     Ah     in     all 
French         village 
houses,      a     stable 
was  across  the  hall 
and  formed  part  of 
the  house. 

After  a  real 
American  rookt-.d 
luncheon,  which  we 
hugely  enjoyed 
after  our  week^ 
of  English  and 
French  fare,  the 
colonel  himself  U>ok 
us  out  Ut  visit  the 
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put  the  camouflage  over  it  and  they 
were  digging  away  about  ten  feet  un- 
derground, where  they  were  making  a 
bomb-proof  cellar  to  tumble  into  when 
the  (iermans  finally  discovered  their 
whereabouts. 

Our  boys  keep  making  these  new 
battery  emplacements  all  the  time,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  move  their  guns  to 
new  homes  as  fast  as  the  Germans 
find  out  where  the  old  ones  are. 
.Sometimes  the  Germans  discover  them 
immediately  and  sometimes  never,  but 
as  a  rule  in  a  week  or  two  they  begin 
to  be  shelled.  So  carefully  must  the 
batteries  be  concealed  the  men  are  not 
allowed  to  walk  to  them  over  the  same 
route  more  than  two  or  three  days  at 
a  time  lest  a  path  be  worn.  For  a  path 
can  easily  be  detected  from  an  aero- 
plane photograph,  and  then  the  battery 
is  shelled  the  next  day.  After  bidding 
goodby  and  good  luck  to  our  mole 
friends  we  crost  over  the  top  of  the 
hill  and  came  in  full  view  of  the  Ger- 
man lines  some  two  or  three  miles 
away.  The  Colonel  divided  our  party 
in  half,  taking  Judge  Wadhams  with 
him  and  leaving  the  conducting  officer 
from  headquarters  to  follow  with  me. 
He  told  us  to  keep  about  100  yards 
behind,  for,  while  the  Germans  will 
seldom  take  a  pot  shot  at  one  or  two 
men  walking  together,  they  think  four 
are  worth  the  price  of  a  shell.  We 
hid  behind  some  bushes  and  watched 
the  Colonel  and  the  Judge  walk  across 
an  open  space  of  about  100  yards, 
all  pocked  with  shell  holes,  to  a  little 
clump  of  trees  on  a  little  mound. 
After  they  had  arrived  there  in  safety 
the  colonel  beckoned  us  to  come,  and 
we  followed,  as  you  can  imagine,  with 
some  apprehension  as  to  what  the  Ger- 
mans might  do.  When  we  covered  the 
open  space  and  arrived  at  our  destina- 
tion, the  Judge  and  the  Colonel  went 
forward  again^  The  American  engi- 
neers had  erected  some  barb  wire  en- 
tanglements in  front  of  the  next  wood- 
ed mound  since  the  Colonel  had  been 
there,  and  it  took 
him  about  five  min- 
utes to  find  his  way 
thru  them,  all  of 
which  added  to  the 
excitement.  But,  by 
marching  carefully 
where  he  wound  his 
way  thru,  we  were 
able  to  make  the 
next  clump  of  trees 
in  about  half  the 
time  he  made  it. 
Then  we  turned 
around  the  edge  of 
a  hill  out  of  sight 
of  the  Germans, 
and  after  a  little 
descent  came  upon 
six  artillery  em- 
placements, two  of 
which  were  occu- 
pied by  75-mm. 
guns  in  charge  of 
an  Illinois  battery. 
The  other  four  had 
been  blown  to  bits 
by  direct  \Con- 
front  tinucd  on  page  ISJf 
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THE  WORLD  OF  SCIENCE 


PUTTING  THE  SUN  TO   WORK 


CIVILIZATION  may  best  be  re- 
gurdt'il  as  the  utilization  of 
iiierpry  for  the  benefit  of  hu- 
manity. The  primitive  man  had 
command  of  no  other  source  of  en- 
ert?y  than  his  own  muscles.  Conse- 
quently he  could  not  accomplish  much. 
His  first  advance  was  made  when 
he  drafted  the  energy  of  the  lower 
animals  into  his  service;  when  he 
mounted  the  horse  and  hitched  his 
wagon  to  an  ox.  But  so  long  as  man 
was  dependent  upon  the  labor  of  hu- 
man or  animal  slaves  he  was  himself 
enslaved.  He  entered  upon  his  era  of 
emancipation  when  he  began  to  employ 
mechanical  energies,  first  the  wind  and 
the  waterfalls,  later  coal  and  oil.  All 
these  sources  of  energy  are  derived, 
i-emotely  or  recently,  from  the  sun, 
which  is  the  real  motive  power  of  the 
railroad  train  and  automobile.  It  was 
only  when  man  learned  to  hitch  his 
wagon  to  a  star  that  he  became  free. 
These  three  stages  of  civilization  might 
be  illustrated  by  thr^e  pictures;  the 
first  of  a  gang  of  slaves  dragging  a 
great  stone  for  the  building  of  the  pyra- 
mid of  Cheops,  the  second  of  a  half 
dozen  teams  of  oxen  or  horses  strain- 
ing to  pull  a  heavy  load,  and,  last,  a 


a  stream  of  motor  cars  and  trucks  whizz 
by  with  impatient  toots.  The  horses 
may  as  well  give  up.  They  are  out  of 
the  race.  Art  again  has  vanquished  na- 
ture. Man  in  the  machine  is  superman, 
a  veritable  deiis  ex  machina. 

The  machines  by  which  man  has 
been  enabled  to  climb  to  hights  of 
wealth  and  comfort  hitherto  unattain- 
ble  are  mostly  run  by  fossil  fuel.  If 
man  was  able  to  make  use  directly  of 
the  radiant  energy  of  the  sun  a  dozen 
square  miles  of  Arizona  desert  would 
provide  all  the  motive  power  needed  by 
the  United  States.  But  as  it  is  he  is 
obliged  to  get  this  energy  indirectly  by 
drawing  upon  the  stores  of  solidified 
sunshine  concealed  in  the  earth.  The 
carbon  and  the  hydrocarbons,  the  coal 
and  the  oil,  resulting  from  the  accumu- 


But  the  oil  supply  is  much  more  limit- 
ed and  unevenly  distributed.  The  United 
States  is  favored  above  all  other  coun- 
tries in  this  respect,  but  our  navy  de- 
partment prophesies  that  American 
petroleum  will  last  only  twenty-seven 
years  if  the  consumption  increases  at 
the  present  rate. 

Wealth  is  produced  by  the  expendi- 
ture of  energy,  by  the  work  of  men, 
beasts  or  engines,  by  the  oxidation  of 
food  or  fuel.  The  vast  increase  in  wealth 
in  recent  times  is  due  solely  to  the  util- 
ization of  external  forms  of  energy,  for 
man's  internal  energy,  his  own  mus- 
cular power,  has  not  increased  and  he 
is  no  more  inclined  to  use  it  to  the 
utmost  than  he  used  to  be. 

In  1776  two  revolutions  occurred  in 
English  history.  The  American  colonies 


lation  and  condensation  of  millenia  of  declared  their  independence  and  James 

vegetable  growth,  are  brought  again  to  Watt  set  up  his  first  steam  engine  to 

light    and    reunited    to    the    oxygen    of  run    the    bellows    of    Wilkinson's    iron- 

the  air,  thus  regenerating  the  heat  that  works.  From  a  financial  viewpoint  one 

formed   them.   But  this   supply   is   lim-  event  offset  the  other.  By  utilizing  the 

ite'd.    The   world   is    now   living   on    its  energy  of  her  coal  beds  Great  Britain 

capital.    The    amazing    acceleration    of  was  able  to  bear  with  ease  not  only 

civilization  during  the  last  century,  the  the   burden   of  the  billion   dollar  debt 

increase  of  population  and  wealth,  the  that  the  American  war  had  placed  upon 

expansion    of    industry    and    commerce,  her  but  the  three  and  a  half  billion  dol- 

the  development  of  new  countries,  the  lars  that  the  Napoleonic  wars  had  added 


modern   power  house,  clean,   cool   and     improvement  of  living  conditions,  and  the    to  it.  It  has  enabled  her  to  spend  $30,- 


quiet,  where  the  engineer  sits  reading 
a  paper  and  occasionally  glances  at  a 
dial  and  turns  a  switch  which  controls 
the  current  for  a  hundred  cars.  At  the 
exit  gate  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  a  sen- 
tence of  perpetual  labor  was  passed 
upon  mankind,  but  modern  science 
points  out  a  way  of  relief  from  the 
primal  curse. 

The  labor  problem  will  eventually 
be  solved  by  the  complete  abolition  of  have  still  greater  reserves  to  draw  upon 
labor  in  the  sense  of  physi- 
cal exertion.  Visit  one  of 
our  great  steel  plants  where 
more  work  is  turned  out  in 
a  week  than  the  ancient 
world  could  perform  in  a 
century,  and  you  will  see 
only  a  few  men  scattered 
about  the  building  and  not 
many  of  these  are  straining 
their  muscles.  It  will  not  be 
long,  too,  before  man  strips 
the  harness  from  the  horse 
for  the  last  time  and  with 
a  grateful  slap  on  the  flank 
turns  him  loose  in  the  pas- 
ture of  a  zoological  garden. 
If  you  look  out  of  your  win- 
dow on  a  wintry  day  you 
can  see  the  conflict  of  the 
passing  and  coming  stages 
of  civilizations.  A  toiling 
team  of  horses  is  trying  to 
drag  a  coal  cart  thru  the 
slush,  but,  tho  the  driver 
lashes  them  furiou.sly,  they 
only  slip  and  flounder,  while 
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advancement  of  the  arts  and  sciences  are  000,000  a  day  on  the  present  war. 
all  due  to  the  fact  that  the  present  gen-  The  Age  of  Steam  lasted  just  a  Gen- 
eration has  inherited  a  fortune  accu-  tury,  for  in  .1875  its  supplanter  was  in- 
mulated  during  millions  of  years  and  vented.  In  that  year  Dr.  Otto  put  his 
is  spending  it  lavishly  with  no  thought  gas  engine  on  the  market, 
for  the  morrow.  The  coal  bins  of  Eng-  The  modern  historian  devotes  more 
land  and  France  will  begin  to  give  out  attention  to  the  Industrial  Revolution 
within  two  hundred  years.  Those  of  due  to  the  invention  of  the  steam  en- 
Germany  may  last  four  or  five  times  as  gine  than  he  does  to  the  American  Revo- 
long,  while  the  United  States  and  China     lution,  which  was  merely  a  division  of 

administration.  The  revolution  effected 
by  the  invention  of  the  in- 
ternal combustion  engine 
we  do  not  need  to  be  told 
about,  for  we  are  living  in 
the  midst  of  it.  We  can  all 
remember  the  day  when  we 
first  saw  the  horseless  car- 
riage come  puflSng  down  the 
street  and  that  other  day, 
pei-haps  ten  years  later, 
when  we  first  saw  the  bi- 
plane rise  buzzing  in  the 
air. 

We  have  heard  how  the 
battle  of  the  Marne  was 
won  by  the  mobilization  of 
the  motor  cabs  of  Paris  for 
sudden  shifting  of  triwps 
to  stop  the  German  inva- 
sion. We  read  every  day 
how  many  ships  have  been 
sunk  by  the  Diesel-driven 
submarine.  We  have 
watched  the  rise  of  a  new 
industry  and  a  new  amuse 
ment.  We  have  seen  the  rt»- 
vival  [Continued  OH  page  US 
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How  I  Invested  $2.00  that  Netted  Me  a 
Clean  Profit  of  $900.00  in  One  Year 

The  experience  of  a  man  who  for  years  could  not  seem  to  make  both  ends  meet.     Now 
has  saved  $5400.00  and  is  going  to  buy  a  home  for  his  famiily  in  the  suburbs. 


"My  wife  and  I  were  in  a  state  of 
desperation.  It  was  the  end  of  the 
year  and  we  sat  down  and  figured 
that  we  hadn't  saved  a  single  penny 
of  my  $3000  salary — ^worse  than  that, 
here  upon  the  table  was  a  sheaf  of 
unpaid  bills  amounting  to  about  $300. 

"  'Where  could  the  money  have 
gone?'  I  said,  puzzled. 

"  'I  can't  imagine,'  my  wife  an- 
swered. 'It's  certain  we  haven't 
spent  much  on  pleasure.  And  I've 
not  been  extravagant  in  any  way  that 
I  can  think  of  in  managing  the  house 
or  providing  for  the  children.  And 
none  of  us  have  gotten  any  more 
clothing  than  we  really  needed.' 

"And  yet  the  money  was  gone. 
Neither  of  us  knew  why  or  where  it 
had  gone.  There  wasn't  a  single 
article  in  the  house  that  we  could 
point  to  and  .say,  'Well,  there's  $50, 
or  there's  $100  accounted  for,  any- 
way.' 

"My  wife  and  I  had  just  cleared 
the  unpaid  bills  from  the  table,  and 
half-heartedly  agreed  to  meet  them 
'some  way  or  other'  when  William 
Jordan,  my  assistant  at  the  office, 
rushed  into  the  room. 

'"What  do  you  think!'  he  cried, 
excitedly.  'My  wife  and  I  have  saved 
enough  money  and  we've  just  made 
arrangements  to  buy  a  little  home  in 
the  suburbs.' 

"My  wife  gazed  at  me  in  a.stoni.sh- 
ment.  She  knew  as  well  as  I  did 
that  Jordan  only  made  $2000  a  year 
and,  like  us,  he  had  two  children. 
'How  could  they  manage  it?'  we 
asked  ourselves.  Jordan  and  his 
family  enjoyed  all  the  pleasures  o*" 
life  even  more  so  than  we,  because 
we  never  went  to  the  theatre  without 
having  an  unoleasant  doubt  as  to 
whether  we  could  really  afford  it  and 
wondering  what  necessity  we  would 
have  to  cut  down  on  after  having  that 
luxury.  But  Jordan  went  to  the 
theatre  frequently,  entertained  reg- 
ularly, had  all  of  the  necessities  and 
many  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  All  his 
family  were  always  well-dressed  and 
hi.H  children  were  known  as  'two  of 
the  prettie.st-frocked'  children  in  the 
neighborhofxl. 

"I  decided  to  put  the  question 
squarely  up  to  Jordan  and  find  out 
how  he  could  manage  afTairs  so  that 


Told  by  GEORGE  P.  ELLIOT 

his  $2000  income  would  go  so  much 
further  than  my  $3000. 

'"Well,  Mr.  Elliott,'  he  answered 
simply,  'my  wife  and  I  long  ago 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  home 
must  be  run  in  the  same  way  as  a 
business  if  one  wants  to  make  any 
money  out  of  it.  So  we  just  kept  a 
record  of  all  our  expenditures — 
stopped  up  all  the  expensive  leaks — 
laid  away  a  certain  amount  every 
week  on  the  budget  basis  for  regu- 
lar annual  bills,  such  as  insurance — 
determined  upon  30^^  of  my  yearly 
salary  as  the  amount  that  we  would 
bank  each  year — and  then  deposited 
l/52nd  of  that  amount  each  week. 
You  can't  imagine,  Mr.  Elliot,  what 
fun  it  was!  We  didn't  miss  any 
pleasures  because  we  always  knew 
exactly  how  much  we  could  afford  to 
spend  and  we  spent  that  amount  for 
pleasure  with  a  free  mind.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  year  we  had  a  bank 
balance  of  $500  to  pay  us  for  our 
fun.  And  every  year  since, we've 
saved  from  $500  to  $600 — just  by 
not  letting  our  money  dribble  away 
as  most  couples  do.  That  is  how  I 
have  the  money  to  buy  a  home!' 

"After  Mr.  Jordan  left  that  even- 
ing, Mrs.  Elliot  and  I  talked  about 
applying  the  same  plan  to  our  own 
affairs.  We  became  enthusiastic 
about  it.  We  decided  to  try  it  out 
Immediately.  All  that  next  evening 
we  bent  over  the  dining-room  table 
and  made  figures  talk.  We  have 
conducted  our  home  on  this  plan  now 
for  six  years  and  have  saved  from 
$800  to  $1000  each  year— despite  the 
high  cost  of  living  and  without  de- 
priving ourselves  of  one  bit  of  pleas- 
ure or  any  of  the  conveniences  of 
life.  We  now  have  about  $5400  in 
the  bank — or  an  average  of  $900,  or 
30%  of  my  salary  for  every  year 
since  my  wife  and  I  became  partners 
in  the  fascinating  money-saving 
game.  This  summer  finds  me  hot 
on  the  trail  of  William  Jordan  in 
selecting  a  beautiful  home  of  my 
own." 


Tho  Ferrin  Moncy-Savinfr  Sy.stem  is 
built  upon  the  pxpericnro  of  people  like 
thf  Jorfjans  anrl  tho  Elliots.  It  is  in- 
tenderl  for  people  who  want  to  save 
money  and  hrive  money  and  yet  do  not 
want  to  tie  themnelvcs  riown  to  atrin- 
^'ent  economy  and  denial  of  tho  little 
pleasures  and  luxurios  whioh  Hweet<'n 
life.     This   new    Money-Saving   System 


is  for  those  who  realize  how  money 
dribbles  away  into  nothingness  unless 
some  track  of  it  is  kept. 

The  Ferrin  Money-Saving  System  is 
simplicity  itself.  It  is  all  in  a  hand- 
some and  handy  blue  imitation  leather 
bound  account  book  prepared  by  the 
Independent  Corporation.  It  is  the 
only  device  of  its  kind — because  it  is 
based  on  the  budget  idea  and  provides 
for  the  income  as  well  as  for  the  classi- 
fied items  of  expense.  No  knowledge 
of  bookkeeping  is  required  to  use  this 
new  System.  Any  child  able  to  read 
will  be  able  to  keep  the  account  ac- 
curately. Three  minutes  a  day  will 
suffice  to  attend  to  the  matter.  No  red 
tape  or  technicalities — so  efficient  that 
it  is  automatic — simple  to  understand 
and  easy  to  apply. 

Make  the  Ferrin  Money-Saving  Sys- 
tem your  automatic  accountant — give 
it  only  three  minutes'  attention  each 
day.  It  will  keep  a  watchful  eye  on 
your  income — check  up  your  expenses 
— tell  you  to  a  penny  where  your 
money  goes — enable  you  to  put  money 
in  the  bank  regularly  and  surely — keep 
you  out  of  debt — free  your  mind  from 
worry  and  doubt  regarding  luxuries, 
because  you  will  know  just  how  much 
you  can  afford — will  answer  for  YOU 
that  tiresome  question,  "Where  does 
the  money  go?" — and  will  prevent  you 
from  letting  your  money  dribble  awav 
without  leaving  any  trace  of  itself. 
Send  now  for  the  Ferrin  Money-Saving 
System — the  Automatic  Accountant  of 
Every  Income.  Examine  it — without 
cost. 

Examine  It — Without  Cost 

Mail  the  coupon  NOW  for  this 
"Watch-dog  of  the  Home  Treasury." 
See  how  efficiently  this  Ferrin  Book 
works.  Examine  it  thoroughly  and  if 
you  feel  that  you  can  afford  not  to  own 
this  remarkable  money-saving  device, 
return  the  book  and  owe  us  nothing. 
But  if  you  feel  that  you  would  like  to 
stop  up  the  leaks  which  prevent  you 
from  saving  money,  if  you  want  to 
check  up  your  expenses  and  have  a  tidy 
bank  balance  to  show  each  year,  then 
retain  the  Ferrin  Book  and  send  us 
only   $'2   in   full   payment. 

Send  for  the  Ferrin  Book  NOW! 
It's  a  big  step  taken  toward  a  tidy 
bank  account. 

FREF  EXAMINATION  COUPON 

•  ^B  ^B  ^H  i^  ^a  ^H  ^H  ^H  ^H  ^S  «■  ^B  MM  ^H  IHH  i^  ^B  SMI  ^B  ^H  ■■■  ^B  ^H IM 

Ifntitpentirntiroriiomion 

Difision  of  Business  Education,  1 19  West  40lh  St.,  New  York 

I'nhllilieri    of   The    I -ij c I'e .1,1  ciil    (mill    lliifper's    Wrdh) 

I'IciuHf  Hcnd  mo — for  Jrro  examinalion — For- 
rin'H  Moncy-Siiviiitr  Account  Book.  I  will  cither 
rcmail  the  book  to  you  within  (Ivo  days  after 
IIm   receipt   or  .send   you    $2. 

Name    


AdilrcHH 
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Keeping-  Our  Fig'hters  Fit 

HKitirrOFOllE  the  Ciovi-rimient's  re- 
siiunsiliility  towurd  the  soldier  ceased 
wheu  he  hud  been  t'eil  and  clothed  and 
drilled  :  but  tho  draftiiit;  of  ordiuaiy  citi- 
zens in  the  present  war  has  brought  it  home 
to  governments  that  these  bare  essentials 
are  not  even  enough  for  complete  physical 
etliciency,  and  leave  the  man  a  prey  to 
mental  ennui.  President  Wilson  expresses 
Lis  sense  of  the  necessity  "to  surround  our 
troops  with  a  healthy  and  cheerful  environ- 
ment" that  they  may  return  to  their  homes 
and  communities  "with  no  scars  except 
those  won  in  honorable  conflict." 

That  purpose  is  intelligently  carried  out 
by  the  Army  and  Navy  Commissions  on 
Training  Camp  Activities,  which  utilize  and 
link  up  the  work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and 
kindred  organizations,  and  themselves  sup- 
ply any  gups,  so  that  every  camp  may  have 
its  proper  equipment  of  workers  and  facili- 
ties to  keep  the  men  "physically  fit"  and 
"mentally  interested."  Books,  "sings,"  com- 
fortable club-houses,  amateur  theatricals 
and  vaudeville,  boxing-bouts,  athletics  and 
camp-sports,  baseball,  tennis  and  "stunts" 
are  prest  into  the  service  to  keep  the  life 
of  the  man  in  camp  as  broad  and  normal 
as  may  be,  until  he  is  plunged  over  there 
into  the  abnormality  of  war.  A  man  in  the 
American  training  camps  can  now  even 
take  college  grade  courses  of  study  in  his 
spare  time. 

One  of  the  great  influences  within  the 
camps  to  keep  the  general  tone  high  and 
normal  is  the  introduction  of  Hostess 
Houses,  where  women  relatives  visiting  the 
camps  can  have  a  pleasant  place  in  which 
to  meet  husbands,  sons  and  brothers,  and 
also  where  the  men  in  camp  can  always 
find  refined,  responsible  women  with  whom 
to  associate. 

"I  guess  a  lot  of  us  would  be  awful  reckless 
if  it  wa'n't  for  you  people,"  a  young  soldier 
stopt  at  the  (Hostess  House)  desk  to  say. 
"You've  kep'  some  of.  us  out  of  the  guard 
house."  The  Hostess  House  idea  is  stamped 
"Made  in  America,"  and  America  is  the  land 
where  women  are  partners,  not  chattels.  In 
carrying  this  atmosphere  of  chivalry  toward 
women  into  the  training  camps  of  the  Army 
and  Navy,  the  Government  is  fostering  one  of 
the  basic  principles  of  a  well-ordered  democ- 
racy— the   sanctity   of    the   home. 

Keeping  Our  Fiijhters   Fit,  by  Edward   Frank 
Allen.    Century   Co.   $1.25. 

Thru  the  Ouija  Board 

DISCRETION  seems  the  better  part  of 
valor  when  criticizing  a  book  whose 
authorship  is  claimed  by  a  departed  spirit 
thru  tho  agency  of  the  ouija  board. 

The  book  takes  the  reader  back  into  a 
bygone  day,  full  of  romance,  mystery  and 
tears,  dreamlike  and  as  far  removed  from 
the  days  and  ways  we  know  as  the  Trans- 
continental express  is  removed  from  the 
stage-coach.  After  a  while,  the  writing  has 
a  kind  of  hypnotic  effect.  We  cease  to  won- 
der whether  people  ever  did  behave  like 
the  people  in  this  village,  and  follow  the 
example  of  the  heroine  in  taking  things  as 
they  come,  witho)it  resistance  or  question, 
as  one  does  in  dreams.  Occasionally  tire- 
some little  questions  arise,  such  as — was  it 
really  possible  then  to  shoot  a  man  in  the 
open  village,  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
crowd,  and  not  be  arrested  immediately  by 
the  local  (Nonstable?  Or — did  gentlemen,  as 
late  as  the  mid- Victorian  era,  habitually 
wear  swords?  Rut  a  few  paragraphs  «(  the 
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musical,  old-WDrld  phrasing  lulls  critical 
doubt  to  slumber,  and  we  follow  the 
"youthed"  heroine  again  thiMi  many  a  "wet- 
swei»t"  moriiing  and  years  of  waiting  long, 
with  the  '"ununderstandable  mystery"  grow- 
ing ever  more  tangled  about  her  footsteps 
and  the  bewildering  events  of  her  life. 

The  story  deals  with  a  girl  who  did  not 
know  her  lather,  and  whose  mother  died 
in  i)overty  and  abandonment,  shamed  and 
shunned.  The  guy,  sweet  i)ersonality  of  the 
mother  is  the  best  thing  in  the  book.  The 
alleged  author,  I'atience  Worth,  who  when 
she  wrote  her  first  book  could  talk  only  an 
unknown  dialect  of  Elizabethan  lOnglish, 
has  evidently  kept  up  with  her  progress  of 
the  language  since  her  death  and  we  may 
expect  a  later  novel  to  deal  with  the  p(<riod 
of  the  (Jreat  War. 

Hope    Tniehlood,    by    Patience    Worth.    Henry 
Holt  &  Co.  $1.60. 

Lord  Northcliffe 

TIICLIFFE,"    says    Wil- 


LOlil)    NOiri 
Ham    E.   Car 


today  the  most  admired  and  the  most  vili- 
lied  man  in  (Jreat  Britain."  But  these  con- 
flicting views  are  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
England  the  real  Northcliffe  is  as  little 
known  as  in  America.  So  Mr.  Carson,  who 
was  formerly  American  correspoiulent  for 
the  Northcliffe  newspapers,  writes  this 
biography  to  reveal  the  true  character  of 
Britain's  Man  of  Power. 

The  stupendous  force  and  courage  of  this 
man,  who  dared  to  oppose  public  opinion, 
the  untiring  energy  and  ambition  which 
won  him  remarkable  and  immediate  suc- 
cess, his  incommensurable  service  and  de- 
votion  to  his  country  in  her  time  of  need- 
all  this  r<'ads  like  fiction.  But  we  shall  not 
attempt  to  (>numerate  here  the  brilliant 
achievements  of  Lord  Northcliffe  from  the 
time  when,  as  Alfred  Harmsworth,  he  start- 
ed his  lirst  paper,  to  the  present  day.  when 
he  stands  alone  as  the  first  man  in  history 
to  hold  no  public  office  and  yet  to  be  able 
to  make  and  unmake  governments  thru  the 
l)ower   of   the   press.    His   career,    recounted 


t  niidWuitd  A  I'nUtiWuud 

Lord  Northcliffe  in  fjondon 


in    I  he    light    of    Mr.    Carson's    admiration, 
makes  a  story  of  absorbing  interest. 

The  last  part  of  the  biography  is  con- 
cerned with  Lord  NorthclilVe's  experiences 
at  the  front  and  with  his  visits  to  America 
as  head  of  the  British  War  Mission  to  the 
United  States  in  15)17.  Lord  Northdille  has 
been  called  more  American  than  British  in 
ills  outlook  because  of  his  thoro  knowledge 
of  our  national  aims  and  problems.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  we  cannot  help  admiring  the 
honest  vigor  of  opinions  such  as  this : 

If  the  United  Stuti>s  had  meant  to  take  up 
uriii.s  in  defense  of  Uriti.sh  or  French  interests, 
or  in  the  interests  of  Uelgium,  or  in  order  to 
spread  democracy,  it  would  not  have  waited 
uplil  April,  1917.  If  its  aims  had  been  commer- 
cial, it  would  have  been  in  the  war  long  ago. 
The  motive  which  brought  the  United  States  in 
was  not  sym|)athy  with  any  other  nation,  was 
not  desire  for  gain,  wjis  not  an  abstract  fond- 
ness for  democratic  government  as  opposed  to 
autocratic  government ;  it  was  self-intei-est,  self- 
pi-eservalion,  self-re.spect.  The  American  people 
are  not  lighting  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy,  but  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
themselves. 

Northcliffe,  by  William  E.  Carson.  Dodge  Pulv 

lishing   Company.   $2. 

Great  Britain  at  War 

THRU  factories,  shipyards,  hospitals, 
training  camps  and  trenches  Jefifery 
Farnol  has  followed  the  war  work  of  Great 
Britain.  His  impressions,  set  down  infor- 
mally, portray  at  once  the  invincible  spirit 
with  which  our  ally  carries  on  and  the 
tremendous  achievements  she  is  making. 
Take  this  paragraph,  for  instance,  on  muni- 
tions works : 

Tonight,  as  I  pen  these  lines,  our  armies  are 
locked  in  desperate  battle,  our  guns  are  thun- 
dering on  many  fronts,  but  like  an  echo  to  their 
roar,  from  mile  upon  mile  of  workshops  and 
factories  and  shipyards  is  rising  the  answering 
roar  of  machinery,  the  thunderoiis  crash  of 
titanic  hammers,  the  hellish  rattle  of  riveters, 
the  whining,  droning,  shrieking  of  a  myriad 
wheels  where  another  vast  army  is  engaged 
night  and  day,  as  indomitable,  as  fierce  of  pur- 
pose as  the  army  beyond  the  narrow  seas. 

Interesting  human  anecdotes,  graphic  de- 
scriptions, thoughtful  opinions,  a  few  brief 
summaries  of  facts  and  figures,  are  all 
blended  by  the  skill  of  the  author  of  "The 
Broad  Highway"  into  a  masterly  picture. 

Great  Britain  at  War.  by  Jeffeiy  Farnol.  Lit- 
tle,   Brown   &   Co.    $1.25. 

If  You  Want  to  Talk  to  Soldiers 

DO  you  know  what  a  cartouche  is  or 
which  armies  use  Lee-Enfield  rifles'? 
Can  you  recognize  all  the  insignia  of  our 
officers  and  men  off-hand  or  understand 
what  an  army  man  is  talking  about  when 
l\e  speaks  of  being  A.  W.  O.  L.  or  going 
u])  to  G.  H.  Q.? 

Even  if  you  pass  this  test  there  are  sev- 
eral thousand  more  military  words  and 
phrases  coming  into  conversation  nowadays 
that  you'll  need  to  have  interpreted.  The 
life-preserver  for  civilians  in  this  sea  of 
military  jargon  is  A  Diriiontiry  of  llilitarft 
I'cnns,  compiled  by  Edward  S.  Farrow,  late 
assistant  instructor  of  tactics  in  the  Vnited 
States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point. 
The  book  is  pocket  size  and  it  includes 
rj.DOO  delinitions  of  military  terms — ^every- 
thing one  is  likely  to  hear  tvnceruing  guns, 
arms,  aer»>planes,  anununitious,  tHpiipment 
anil  tactics.  It  deliues  trench  lingo  and 
army  abbreviations  and  slang,  also  the 
French  phrases  whose  mispi-onuuciatiou  we 
ari>  iuci>rporating  into  our  language. 

.1    l>ii-tii>Hary    of    MHitary    Tn-r^Hn,    by    KdwHvd 
S    Kairow.  Thomas  Y.  Crv>well  Ooii\p»ny.  ti  >0, 
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GOING  TO  SEA  INLAND 

{Continued  from   pane   I .' I  ) 

■■Protty  (lemocratir  here?"  I  vciitiircd. 
usiug  the  phrase  with  some  liesitation  :is 
I  h;!ve  felt  overfed  with  the  word  "deiiio- 
eratic"'  in   recent  luoiiths. 

"I^einocratic?"   the  Denver  boy   repeated. 
"Yes.  I  g'uess  so.  Anyway  we  all   say  us 
not  them." 

I  liked  that  way  of  putting  it.  So  I  led 
the  young  recruit  on  to  give  nie  his  ideas  of 
democracy  in  canii). 

There  was  nothing  in  his  talk  to  remind 
me  of  the  j)atrii>ts  who  discourse  on  democ- 
rccy  in  Mc(iuffey's  Fifth  Reader,  but  he 
said  some  things  worth  repeating.  I  cannot 
often  quote  his  exact  language  but  at  least 
I  do  not  decorate  his  ideas  and  phrases. 

'"If  a  man  is  really  democratic,"  he  de- 
clared, "he  doesn't  talk  about  it.  It's  like 
being  a  gentleman.  If  you  go  around  say- 
ing you  are  one,  you  aren't." 

"Democracy,"  he  observed  sagely,  "is  just 
folks  thinking  together  and  feeling  together 
and  working  together,  without  any  swank 
or  privilege  and  with  a  chance  for  every- 
body. And  that's  the  sort  of  thing  we  have 
here  at  Great  Lakes." 

"I'm  not  .sure  I  agree  with  you  about 
there  being  no  swank  here."  I  said.  "How 
about  all  those  dots  and  dashes  and  stars 
and  other  'hash  marks'  on  collars  and 
sleeves  to  distinguish  all  sorts  of  ranks  that 
are  about  an  inch  apart?  I've  counted  up 
more  than  a  hundred  different  ranks  and 
I'm  sure  I  haven't  reached  the  end  of  the 
counting.  Isn't  that  sort  of  thing  just  a 
remnant  from  the  days  of  caste  and  heral- 
dry and  other  aristocratic  monkey-shines?'' 

'"Captain  Moffett  gave  us  a  straight  talk 
about  that  when  I  was  in  Detention  Camp," 
aD.«wered  the  Denver  boy.  "You're  right, 
we  have  no  end  of  different  ranks  here, 
with  hard-shell  officers  and  soft-shell  and 
'bash-marks'  spilling  all  over  the  place. 
I5ut.  as  Captain  Moffett  showed  us.  these 
collar  and  shoulder  devices  are  not  the 
badges  of  caste  and  per.sonal  glory  but  of 
service.  That's  the  only  true  democracy, 
he  told  lis.  the  democracy  of  opportunity 
and  service.  And  every  man  jack  of  us 
knows  that  if  we  have  the  sand  and  the 
«en«e  there  isn't  one  of  these  ranks  and 
devices  that  isn't  open  to  ns.  (Here  he 
glowed  like  an  incipient  admiral.) 

''How  about  the  caste  of  money,  the  most 
impudent  caste  of  all  her<'  in  America?" 
I  asked.  "I  HUppo-e  a  millionaire's  son  slips 
into  your  ranks  '-nee  in  a  while." 

''Yes,  and  we  get  a  snob.  too.  now  and 
then.  I  remember  one  Sunday,  at  chow,  a 
yellow  chap  like  that  began  buzzing  about 
how  he'd  read  in  a  Chicago  pai)er  that  a 
man  whose  father  was  woith  .$20.(»()().fKM) 
had  enlisted  and  would  come  to  tlic  Station 
Monday.  And  that  night  in  barracks  In- 
broke  out  again. 

"'Aw — njt  it  out  I'  yawped  a  man  from 
Montana.  'Keep  t  n  cheeping.  Pet.'  yavvned 
a  rer|-|ie;i(lcd  chap  from  srnnewliei-e.  'And 
be  mivf  yoit  give  him  your  gravy  !* 

"Ho  th<  n  the  vHow  <ha[)  stojiped  talking.  " 

"And  how  di<l  the  twenty  million  ilullat- 
felh.w   turn   out?"    I    inquired. 

"f)h.  I  rion't  know.  We  nevfi-  got  h-s 
number.'' 

I*o  vou  get  that?  A  millionaire's  son.  ad- 
vert i.«efl  by  a  fnob  newspaper  an>l  a  snob 
rw'puit  corner  to  '.he  camp  an<l  the  other 
lilueJacketN  are  mo  little  intereste*!  in  that 
matter  of  millionM  that  they  never  "get  his 
niiirjber"  a  mont  jitnificant  illiiHtration  of 
th<-  n»'w  democracy  of  the  new  navy. 
*      «      • 

With  my  viKit  to  Great  \jiikrn  in  mind, 
I  re(^-nt  that  notwithstanding  its  MtabbingM 
and  itM  filth  and  itn  >'iiikingH  without  trace 
an'l  itM  ''German  God"  Mome  i>t  the  b.y-prod- 
iii-if   of  thin  war  may  be  worth  the  price. 


Brushed   Teeth 
Are   Not   Clean 

A//  Stateinents  Approved  by  Hi^h  Dental  Authorities 


Film  Must  Be  Removed 


Brushing  teeth  in  old  ways  fails  to 
save  them,  as  millions  of  people  know. 
Teeth  still  discolor,  still  decay.  With 
most  people,  at  some  age,  pyorrhea 
develops. 

Despite  the  tooth  brush,  statistics 
show  that  tooth  troubles  constantly 
increase.  And  every  modern  dentist 
knows  the  reason  is  a  slimy,  clinging 
film. 

That  film  is  what  discolors  —  not 
your  teeth.  It  hardens  into  tartar.  It 
holds  food  which  ferments  and  forms 
acid.  It  holds  the  acid  in  contact  with 
the  teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They, 
with    tartar,    are    the    chief    cause    of 


pyorrhea.       Thus     nearly     all     tooth 
troubles  are  caused  by  that  film. 

The  ordinary  dentifrice  is  not  suffi- 
ciently effective.  3o  millions  of  people 
in  brushing  their  teeth  leave  much  of 
this  tooth-destroyer.  It  clings  and 
hardens,  particularly  in  crevices,  and 
resists  the  tooth  brush.  And  nearly 
every  tooth  trouble  is  due  to  it. 

After  years  of  searching,  science 
now  has  found  a  way  to  combat  that 
film.  Able  authorities  have  proved  it 
by  many  Clinical  tests.  Today  it 
is  embodied  in  a  dentifrice  called 
Pepsodent.  And  to  let  you  prove  its 
effects  —  and  quickly  —  we  offer  you 
a  One-Week  tube  to  try. 


See  the  Difference 


We  urge  you,  for  your  teeth's  sake, 
to  try  Pepsodent  one  week.  Know 
what  clean  teeth  really  mean.  See 
what  film-removing  does.  Your  den- 
tist, if  you  ask  him,  vnW.  join  in  this 
request. 

Pepsodent  is  based  on  pepsin,  the 
digestant  of  albumin.  The  film  is  al- 
buminous matter.  The  object  of  Pep- 
sodent is  to  dissolve  it,  then  to  con- 
stantly prevent  its  accumulation. 

A  scientific  discovery  has  made 
Pepsodent  possible.  The  old  forms 
would  not  do.  Pepsin  must  be  ac- 
tivated, and  the  usual  method  is  an 
acid,  harmful  to  the  teeth. 

Now  a  harmless  activating  method 
has    been    found.      Five    government: 


have  already  granted  patents.  This 
method  is  employed  in  Pepsodent. 
Four  years  of  clinical  tests  have 
proved  its  efficiency.  Now  thousands 
of  dentists,  including  many  leading 
authorities,  urge  its  use. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  One-Week 
tube.  Use  it  like  any  tooth  paste  and 
watch  the  results.  Note  how  clean  the 
teeth  feel  after  using.  Note  the  ab- 
sence of  the  film.  See  how  teeth 
whiten  as  the  fixed  film  disappears. 
Let  Pepsodent  prove  itself. 

One  week  will  convince  you,  we 
believe,  that  old  methods  of  teeth 
cleaning  should  be  abandoned.  Film- 
removing  is  the  vital  matter.  You 
will  see  for  yourself  that  a  new  era 
has  come,  and  will  welcome  it. 


CUT    OUT    THE    COUPON    NOW 


T^^   ^^"^^^^""^"^^^^^^      TAT  or  r      • 

itr  r     11    r         " 


«tO    U    ■■:> 


The  New- Da})  Dentifrice 

A    Scientific    Product  -Sold   by 
Dru^^ists  in  Large  Tubes 


One-Week  Tube  Free 

THE  PEPSODENT  CO. 

Dept.   138,   1 104  S.  Wabash  Ave. 
Chicago,   111. 

Mail  One-Week  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


Nil  me  .  .  . 
A  iltlrrmm  . 
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COME 

TO 

FRANCE 

MEN 
OVER 
DRAFT 
AGE 


When  our  boys  come 
home,  you'll  be  proud  to 
have  been  at  the  front  and 
done  a  man's  job. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  needs  four 
thousand  of  you — business 
men,  professional  men, 
executive s — m e n  with 
backbone  and  good  red 
blood — for  work  back  of 
the  lines. 

— four  thousand  cheerful 
men  to  give  the  glad  hand 
to  the  boys  after  they've 
done  their  best  in  the 
trenches. 

— four  thousand  men  of 
experience  and  courage, 
who  can  think  and  smile 
and  do  things  in  all  cir- 
cumstances. 

There's  big  work  for  you 
in  France — helping  our 
soldier  boys. 

Apply  to 

E.  D.  Pouch,  Chairman 

347  Madison  Ave. 

New  York 

Y«  M.  C.  A.  Headquarters 


POSTAL  "MASON  AND  DIXON  LINE" 


BY  J  E ANNETTE  MARKS 


ASSOCIATE    PROFESSOR    OK    ENGLISH    LITERATURE    AT    MOUNT    HOLYOKE   COLLEGE 


Til  10  quostion  of  inoronscd  iiostal  nitt's 
(III  scciiiiil-class  mail  inalti'r  is  too  bi^ 
to  ailiiiit  of  spociiil  coiisiilfratioii  for 
any  oii«»  section  of  tin-  country.  IltTo  \vf 
have  a  law  which  will  cut  into  two  of  the 
most  vital  factors  of  our  life  day :  First, 
national  education  ;  second,  national  unity. 

There  has  been  an  iiici'ease  in  tiie  cost 
of  paiu'r,  of  ink,  of  labor.  'I'liere  are  pientv 
of  ti<;ures  on  this  subject.  Now  let  us  add 
an  increase  in  jiostage  rates  of  from  fM  to 
)K)(>  per  cent.  Obviously  the  majority  of 
the  magazines  cannot  meet  this  increase. 
Perhaps,  less  oliviousiy.  the  newspapers  can. 
The  majority  of  newspapers  are  sectional. 
A  few  of  them  have  a  wide  ciiculation 
thruout  the  country.  And  anions  those  fi-w. 
.some  are  not  rich.  For  these  there  must  be 
a  financial  problem  in  the  jiroposed  increase 
of  rates  accordiuK   to  the  zone   system. 

Then  it  remains  for  the  public  to  assume 
the  cost.  "I'assiuK  on"  the  cost  to  the  public 
is  a  favorite  slogan  these  days.  How  much 
of  this  passed-on  cost  of  living  the  Ameri- 
can i)ublic  can  carry  becomes  a  problem. 
l']veii  Atlas  must  have  had  his  maximum 
weight   in   worlds  I 

Let  us  say  that  this  increase  will  wipe 
out  the  lU'olits  of  the  magazines  and  of  some 
of  the  newspapers.  l.,et  us  assume  that  at 
this  time  of  crisis,  with  its  tragic  losses, 
that  the  magazines  and  newsiiapers  of  the 
country  should  lose  all  or  mu<-li  of  their 
prolit.  and  that  it  does  not  matter  whether 
they  do  or  do  not  go  to  the  wall.  I^et  us 
with  sublime  indifference  to  civilization- — 
the  e(ii!ivalent  of  (German  brutality,  altho 
more  subtle — dismiss  all  cousideratiou  for 
the  iilumber,  the  baker  and  the  candlestick 
maker.  Let  us  take  away  fi-om  them  their 
trade  ;ind  technical  journal  and  refuse  to 
consider  the  convenience  of  the  public  they 
serv(>.  Let  us  say  that  it  does  not  matter 
that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and 
wonu'n  (-mployed  by  the  great  network  of 
public.-ition  should  be  thrown  out  of  em- 
Iiloyment.  since  their  labor  is  >io  sorely 
needed  elsewhere.  T.et  lis  say.  on  the  basis 
of  the  same  aigument.  that  it  does  not  mat- 
ter that  the  majority  of  authors  and  jour- 
nalists should  lose  their  so\irc(>s  of  earning 
u  living,  for  war  demands  its  sacrifices.  Let 
lis  say  that  it  does  not  matter  whether  cer- 
tain members  of  Congress  criticized  in  these 
uewsjjapers  and  magazines  repay  old 
gru(lgt>s  or  not. 

But  there  are  two  things  which  do  mat- 
ter ;  tlu>  first  of  these  is  that  the  public 
should  lose  any  of  its  utilities  in  the  way 
of  luiblic  education.  Now  is  the  time  when 
our  education  needs  more  protection  rather 
than  less.  That  our  education  does  need 
this  protection  becomes  only  the  more  evi- 
dent as  our  city  councils  ( not  our  boards 
of  education  ! )  close  the  public  schools  on 
account  f>f  coal  shortage  and  allow  the  col- 
leges to  close  or  face  closing  while  they 
permit  the  saloons,  breweries  and  theaters 
to  "keep  oi)en."  Even  as  the  value  of  child- 
hood increases,  so  does  the  value  of  edu- 
cation go  up  as  man  i)ow»>r,  man-made 
beauty  and  man-developed  education  are 
being  wiped  out  in  this  Furopean  holocaust. 

Such  action  would  mean  that  the  better- 
class  magazines  used.  es|)ecially  in  the 
West  and  .Middle  West,  as  textbooks  in  the 
lOnglish  literature  courses  of  many  of  our 
schools  and  colleges,  as,  for  example,  the 
Sitrifi/.  Athintic  Monfhlii.  M'orltl's  Work, 
Litvnirii  IHiust.  The  IndepiMiilent,  Ctiltivr's. 
]l rtroiKilitnii.  Xorfh  Aiiivr'naii  I'vririr.  the 
liclliiKiii,  Chicdiio  I'ortiii,  and  others,  wiudd 
have  to  go.  This  would  mean  a  depreciated 
school    or    classroom:    at    tlie    least    an    in- 


creased vacuum,  for  if  Nature  abhors  a 
vacuum,  the  college  classroom  is  the  ex- 
ception to  that  rule.  Aside  from  school  and 
college,  many  of  the  people  who  would  be 
cut  olV  lirst  from  the  publication  because 
of  the  added  expense  would  be  the  very 
ones  who  need  most  the  educatituial  and 
perhaps  the  Americanizing  inllueiice  of  the 
newspapers   and    magazines. 

Such  action  would  mean  a  decrease  in 
domestic  education,  the  loss  of  magazines 
to  millions  of  mothers  who  thru  them  have 
learned  how  to  care  for  their  children,  how 
to  save  the  lives  of  babies,  how  to  make  th<' 
home  and  the  town  healthful  and  attractive, 
and  how  to  conserve  food  and  fuel.  Loss  of 
the  Ihliiicdtor,  I'ictoridl  Uvriiir.  Woman's 
llnnic  ComiKinion.  Woinari'n  World.  Ladicx' 
/foniv  jniirnal,  to  name  simply  a  few,  would 
mean  inevitably  the  loss  of  thousands  and 
IuiiuIiimIs  of  thousands  of  babies.  A  coun- 
try-bred woman,  speaking  of  this  possible 
loss  of  the  household  magazine,  writes : 
"Twenty  years  ago  the  infant  mortality 
among  us  was  an  agony.  A  baby  born  was 
receiv(>d  with  both  love  and  terror,  for  we 
saw  how  few  were  his  chances  for  surviv- 
ing his  first  three  years.  Today  the  love 
is  there,  but  the  terror  is  gone.  We  have 
been  taught  how  to  guard  our  babies,  not 
only  to  guard  them  after  they  are  in  our 
ai-ins.  but  before.  For  this  one  great  thing 
the  magazines  are  precious  to  us." 

Such  action  would  me.m  that  the  farm 
j(>urnals  would  have  to  go.  These  farm  jour- 
nals bring  to  the  farmer  all  of  the  latest 
scientific  information  about  the  planting  of 
crops,  their  care,  the  raising  of  jioultry  and 
other  live  stock.  Now,  of  course,  is  just  the 
right  time  to  see  that  our  vegetables, 
bushes  and  trees  receive  a  large  increase 
in  scabs  and  blights,  and  that  the  amount 
of  food  produced  should  be  lessened  I  Pro- 
Oermanism  this  of  the  efficient  variety.  The 
proposed  acticui  would  hamper  the  news- 
papers, which  are  the  greatest  power  in  this 
country  in  the  c<uistruction  of  an  adequate 
public  opinion  and  in  the  development  of  a 
national  life  which  we  can  all  share  in 
common. 

Fin.illy,  there  is  the  <iuestion  of  the  crea- 
tion of  public  opinion.  Now  of  all  times  is 
the  hour  when  national  unity  is  of  greatest 
importance  to  us.  The  (lovernment  could 
not  go  to  wcu'k  more  efficiently  to  break 
down  this  national  unity  than  by  depriving 
the  public  of  its  newspapers  and  its  maga- 
zines, and  making  it  inevitable  that  imblic 
opinion  should  receive  its  future  growth 
sectionally  rather  than  nationally.  What  is 
this  new  "Mason  and  I>ixon"  line  which 
is  being  set  up?  A  line  which  will  divide 
this  country  nationally  and  in  every  other 
way.  (Jreatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  (Jer- 
mans,  we  would  soon  bect>me  as  a  house 
divided  against  itself. 

The  American  public  has  been  meeting 
!.  great  crisis  in  the  best  pi>ssible  spirit  <>f 
generosity  ami  patience — and  i)atience  is 
indeed  a  new  exercize  for  the  average 
American.  It  would  seem,  as  one  thinks 
about  this  extra  "rider,"  that  some  actual 
malice,  if  not  worse,  wt>re  at  work  iu  this 
proi)osed  tax  on  national  unity  and  on  fr»>e 
education.  Assurt^lly.  anvthing  wliich 
creati>s  sectional  divisiiuis  and  ilitfi-reuces 
at  this  hour  is  pro-(ierinan,  gives  lomfort 
to  the  enemy,  and  assures  them  su»hvss.  It 
has  become  a  nuitter  of  international  im 
ptu'tauce  that  we,  nationally,  shtoild  be  in 
spireil  by   the  same  ideal. 

Uepe:il  this  postal  "zone"  law.  write  im- 
mediately to  your  Congressmau  and  pr\>- 
test    igaiiist   the  postal  "isoue"  system. 


Julv 
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NEW  KIND  OF  WAR  MAP 


"over  there."  Tliey  are  now  in  the 
"heat  of  it" — holding  important  sec- 
tions  on    tlic   Western    Front. 


There  E^ht  Our  Boys ! 


Special   Features 

Map  mpa»ur«»  27^  x  .}«  inchei 
when  nf>Tf»i\.  Fol(|%  up  into  heavy 
manilla  cover,  $%  x  tn'A    incheii. 

fovrr  iihow^  flitK*  of  the  dixteen 
AIIi"l    N'ation*   in   ;i'tii;i!   folom. 

Mi(,  of  VVV-.f'in  I  r'.nl  orinffd 
11  ";!'.ri.  All  naiiitit  {.rintc'l  to  be 
'■;«^'l7   fad. 

.VIiht;iry  Map  of  the  U.  S.  A. 
pfinted    in    hl.ick. 

A  won'lfrfiil  iwr>-in-one  Map.  Th' 
more  you  u*r.  it,  the  more  you  will 
prize   it. 


There — right  thcrr !  And  in  this  spot  too!  Put  ynur 
finger  on  their  battlegrouml.  Isn't  it  great  to  have  an 
"American"  map  of  the  Western  Front!  A  map  that 
shows  just  where  "we"  are  "over  there."  A  map  that 
will  take  you  in  two  seconds  from  the  news  headlines 
to  the  spot  where  "it  happmed."  That's  the  kind  of  a 
guide  yoti  now  have  in  this  new  War  Map  of  the 
Western  Front,  specially  indicaliiui  where  American 
troops  are  etifiafjcll  A  wonderful  map  in  colors,  show- 
ing the  present  fighting  zones  in  detail  and  over  s.ooo 
villages,   towns  and   hamlets. 

Also  a  Military  Map  of  the  U.  S.  A. 

This  new  kind  of  a  War  Mat)  '^  really  two  map.s  in 
one.  f)n  the  one  side  you  have  the  map  of  the  Western 
Front,  on  the  other  side  you  have  a  United  .Stal-s 
Military    Map   showing — 

I'o*ts  -ind  Stations  of  Army  .Vaval  Training  Stations 

.N'ation.il  Army  Cantonments        Marine   li.irraiks 
N  I'lonal   fln;ir'l    equips  Ai-ro   Training   Slalions 

MAIL  THE  COUPON  ii:"t;!r"^;:r;;li't 

off' red  at  the  special  introductory  price  of  only  $1. 
There  is  a  great  demand  for  this  map  and  we  dr>  not 
know  how  long  the  $1  price  will  hold.  An  increase  in 
price  may  come  ,-iiiy  day — so  please  onler  promptly  to 
secure  the  $1  price.  l''ill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  or 
just  i>in  a  flollar  hill  to  a  letter.  If  you  are  not  more 
than  delighted  with  this  splendid  new  map,  just  return 
it  to  us,  and  your  *t  will  be  prfimptly  refunded. 
Order  today — NOIVI  flip  the  coupoti  before  you  forget. 

JniKptniieitt  iTorporaiion 

1  19   W.  40lh  St.,   New   York  Cily 


Around  the  margin  of  the  m.ip  is  printed 
the  various  insigni.i  sliowini;  tlic  rank  of 
connnissioned  and  non  commissioned  olfici'rs, 
.Mid  the  (lilTcrent  liranches  of  the  service.  Be 
alile  to  tell  a  l.ientenant-Colonel  or  a  M.ijor 
when  you  see  one.  Be  able  to  tell  the  branch 
of  service  of  every  Soldier  and  Marine  you 
see-  -a  wagoner  from  a  medical  m.in,  a  coast 
aitilleryman  from  .1  cavalryman,  etc.  You 
c.-iii    Icain    il    .all    fium    this   new    map. 


I 

I  SPECIAL  $1  COUPON 

j  INDRPFNDI.N'l    COKI'ORATTON 

j  119  W.  40th  .St..  N.  Y.  City 

I  Enclosed    is    $1    for   which    yfin   will    send    me 

I  the    new    y.    S.    A.    War    Map    of    the    Western 

I  I'ront.                                                                       7-27-t8 

I     Name     

I     Address    

!    City   .<^t.ite    
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LUDENS 


MINTNOl 
COUCH 
DROPS 


On  Dusty  Days 

whether  walking  or 
motoring,  the  nose  and 
throat  become  irritat- 
ed. Luden's  will  give 
quick  relief  by  clear- 
ing and  soothing  the 
air  passages.    Very 

,    .  beneficial  for  hay 

I  t^    fever,  summer  colds. 

.^/ITli  bad  breath. 

Popular  with  Soldiers 

to  refresh  the  mouth  and 
allay  thir^C  on  Ju&ty  bikes, 
and  drillst. 

■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■I 


Jiffy  Duplicator 
writes  100  postals 

in  ten  minutes.     You 

need  it  to  send  out  notices  of 
meetings,  dues,  news  of  the 
boys  in  service,  to  print  pro- 
grams, songs,  menus,  tickets,  forms 
requesting  prices.  Dozens  of  social  and 
business  uses.  No  skill  required— write  one 
copy — by  hand  or  on  typewriter.  Jiffy  makes 
clear-cut  copies  of  either.  Money  back  if  you 
say  so.  Send  $3.00  now  for  complete  outfit, 
prepaid. 

Barrett    Bindery    Co.,  746  Federal  St..  Chicago 


Don't  Wear 
a  Truss 

Brooks*    Appliance,    the 

modem  scientific  invention,  the 
wonderful  new  discovery  that 
relieves  rupture,  will  be  sent 
on  trial.  No  obnoxious  springs 
or  pads. 

Brooks'  Rupture  Appliance 

Has  automatic  Air  Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts  together  as  you  would 
a  broken  limb.  No  salves.  No  lies.  Durable, 
cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Protected  by 
U.  S.  patents.  Catalog  and  measure  blanks 
maiicd  free.  Send  name  and  address  today. 
C.  E.  BROOKS,     490F  Slite  St.,  Mtrihill.  Mich. 


MR.  C.  e.  BROOKS 


TEN    LESSONS    OF    THE    WAR 

(f'oiiliintcd  jniin   iiiif/c   t  Hi) 


it  tlitno  should  probably  bf  oslablisluMl 
a  iMiiuii  of  states  on  t'acli  contiiiciit  similar 
in  K*''>t'>°>il  plan,  tho  at  lirst  porhaps  less 
closfly  boumi  togothcr,  to  tlu'  United  States 
ft'  America.  These  conlinental  unions 
should  be  combined  in  a  I'nited  Stales  ol" 
the  World,  einbodyinj;  in  its  fundamental 
law  that  provision  of  our  constitution 
which  Kiiarautees  to  each  state  in  the  Union 
a  rt'publican  form  of  government.  Some 
such  federation  of  the  world  is  a  logical 
conseiiui'Mce  of  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  democracy  to  world  alVairs,  and  the 
necessity  for  it  is  the  most  obvious  of  tlie 
great   lessons  of  the  war. 

Fifth :  Efficiency  without  democracy  is, 
in  the  long  run,  a  curse  instead  of  a  bless- 
ing to  mankind.  (Jermany  and  tlie  world 
with  it  has  paid  dear  for  the  elticieiicy  of 
the  llolienzollerns,  even  if  some  of  tiie 
elTects  thereof  have  been  beneficent,  locally 
and  temporarily.  Fortunately  most  oli- 
garchies are  inefficient  and  the  democra- 
cies of  the  world  have  been  protected  more 
by  this  inefficiency  than  by  their  own  effi- 
ciency, wliich  is  generally  slight.  This  is  as 
true  of  industrial  and  educational  (which 
includes  ecclesiastical)  oligarchy  as  it  is 
of  the  political  form.  If  we  must  have  oli- 
garchy, let  us  by  all  means  keep  it  iueffi- 
tient. 

Si.\th  :  Au  es.sential  element  of  the  effi- 
ciency of  nations  is  collectivism,  bv  which 
is  meant  the  cooperatiou  of  a  people  to  a 
common  end.  Owing  to  its  freedom  from  the 
dogma  of  competitive  in<livi(lualism  to 
which  other  nations  were  subject.  (Jermany 
was  able  to  outstrip  its  rivals  iu  this  form 
of  efficiency  before  the  war  began,  and  thus 
achieve  the  vast  initial  advantage  over 
thein  which  wisdom  can  ever  achieve  over 
unwisdom.  War  is  now  rapidly  teaching  the 
opponents  of  Germany  the  lesson  of  the 
efficiency  of  collectivism,  a  lesson  which 
should  not  be  forgotten  when  the  war  closes. 
But  the  beneficent  principle  of  col- 
lectivism like  such  material  servants  of 
mankind  as  fire  or  electricity  can  be  direct- 
ed to  harmful  as  well  as  to  useful  ends.  The 
princii)le  of  oligarchy  perverts  whatever 
it  touches  causing  potentially  useful  means 
to  serve  harmful  ends,  and  in  the  bands 
of  Germany  collectivism  has  been  thus  per- 
verted to  the  ends  of  autocracy.  The  same 
principle  can  serve  democracy  even  better 
than  it  has  served  autocracy  if  in  apply- 
ing it  we  permit  no  departure  from  the 
rule  of  the  people  over  what  concerns  them. 
Seventh :  Democracy  without  efficiency 
may  be  as  great  a  failure  as  efficiency 
without  democracy — perhaps  a  greater. 
Efficiency  is  proportional  to  success  in 
adapting  means  to  ends,  and  it  is  possible 
to  fail  as  badly  by  selecting  the  wrong 
means  to  an  end  as  by  seeking  the  wrong 
end.  It  is  well  to  recognize  the  great  ad- 
vantage to  mankind  of  such  limited  democ- 
racies as  we  have  attained,  and  we  should 
hold  fast  to  all  we  have  of  democracy  while 
striving  after  more  ;  but  let  us  not  be  blind 
to  the  fact  that  such  advantages  appear 
great  only  by  contrast  with  the  dismal 
failure  of  oligarchy.  They  are  the  advan- 
tages of  the  frying  pan  over  the  fire. 

Eighth  :  A  bad  cause  can  enlist  patriot- 
ism just  as  devoted  as  a  good  one.  Given 
the  i)roper  education  a  people  will  make  as 
great  sacrifices  to  destroy  human  liberty, 
including  their  own,  as  to  defend  it.  This 
is  a  very  old  lesson  of  history,  and  fifty 
years  ago  was  emphasized  on  American 
soil.  It  is  as  true  today  as  in  the  time  of 
Burke  that  it  is  impossible  to  indict  a 
whole  nation,  for  no  impartial  man  can 
deny  that  the  German  people  are  lighting 


with  as  good  a  conscience  «s  their  oppo- 
nents. Once  again  history  is  teaching,  and 
on  a  scale  vaster  than  ever  before,  that 
wars  do  iu)t  occur  between  good  nations 
and  bad  nations,  between  a  group  of  noble 
men  on  one  side  and  wicked  men  on  the 
otlier,  that  despite  the  mutinil  recrimina- 
tions of  the  opposing  parties,  a  phenomenon 
of  all  wars,  one  side  is  fighting  with  as 
good  a  conscience  as  the  other. 

Yet,  tho  the  issue  in  great  human  con- 
flicts is  never  between  good  aiul  ba<l  men 
or  good  and  bad  nations,  it  may  be  between 
good  and  bad  institutions,  and  in  the  pres- 
ent <(>nflict  it  seems  i)lain  that  just  such 
an  issue  is  now  joined.  The  j)resent  war  is 
a  conflict  between  the  useful  institution  of 
democracy  and  the  harmful  institution  of 
autocracy—  and  in  such  an  issue  reason 
can  distinguish  the  good  from  the  bad,  even 
if  conscience  is  unable  to  do  so. 

Ninth :  Efficiency  is  present  where 
science  i?  present  and  absent  where  it  is 
absent.  In  adapting  nu'ans  to  ends  there  is 
no  substitute  for  science,  and  science  is  but 
.•mother  name  for  reason.  In  the  present 
war  nations  have  used  science  as  a  guide 
to  means,  and  conscience  as  a  guide  to 
ends.  They  have  accepted  reason  in  the 
material  and  rejected  it  iu  the  moral  world. 
This  is  why  the  most  efficient  means  have 
been  made  to  serve  the  most  immoral  ends. 

Science  is  not  secure  from  perversion 
until  it  is  consistently  applied.  Wherever 
science  has  been  applied  it  has  been  suc- 
cessful. In  the  present  war  it  has  been 
directed  to  destruction,  and  destruction 
has  never  been  so  successfully  achieved.  It 
has  been  directed  to  destruction  because 
men's  consciences  have  insisted  that  it 
shall  be.  To  avoid  such  perversion  reason 
must  be  substituted  for  conscience  as  a 
guide  to  all  ends  instead  of  to  material 
ends  only.  Men  will  then  be  as  successful 
morally  as  they  now  are  materially. 

The  delusion  that  science  cannot  be  ap- 
plied to  moral  things  has  kept  the  world 
morally  stationary  since  the  dawn  of  his- 
tory. If  this  delusion  proves  incurable  it 
may  easily  annihilate  humanity  itself.  Let 
the  art  of  w-ar  advance  in  the  next  two 
hundred  years  at  the  same  rate  it  has  ad- 
vanced in  the  last  two,  while  the  art  of 
morals  remains  as  it  is  now,  and  ever  has 
been,  and  the  twenty-second  century  may 
well  see  the  last  of  wars  because  it  will 
see  the  last  of  men. 

The  end  of  greatest  interest  to  mankind 
is  the  greatest  happiness  of  mankind.  Rea- 
son tells  us  this ;  whether  conscience  tells 
us  or  not.  Conscience  cannot  guide  men  to 
a  moral  end.  It  is  conscience  which  is  guid- 
ing them  now,  and  we  see  to  what  it  has 
led  them.  Both  sides  in  this  war  are  equally 
conscientious.  Both  sides  are  acting  on  the 
principle.  "My  country  right  or  wrong," 
because  their  conscience  tells  them  to.  In 
other  words  conscience  may  place  wrong 
before  right,  and  in  tho.se  who  are  seeking 
the  destrtution  of  democracy  it  is  at  pres- 
ent doing  so ;  because  the  evidence  iudi- 
«-ates  that  democracy  is  a  better  means  to 
the  happiness  of  mankind  than  autocracy. 
Right  is  a  matter  of  evidence — of  reason. 
Conscience  is  only  a  matter  of  education. 
(Conscience  cannot  do  right  until  reason 
shows  it  how.  (Conscience  unguiiled  by  rea- 
son is  as  dangerous  as  any  other  variety 
of  madness,  and  it  is  just  such  a  variety  of 
madiu>sv!  which  has  brought  on  the  present 
war. 

Reason  has  been  used  to  achieve  the 
lunver  of  empires  and  the  wealth  of  plutiH»- 
racies.  The   fact       [Vontinmd  on   ptij/f  ISm 
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SCHOOLS    AND    COLLEGES 
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SKIDMORE  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS 

Chaiiles   Henry   Keyes,   l"h.  D.,   President 
Sauah  Gbidley  Kos3,  a.  M.,  Dean 
A   college    for   the   professional    and    vocational   train- 
ing of   Bonien.      Oilers   four  years   courses    loading   to 
B.   S.   degree  in 

Honsebold  Economica,  Pine  Arts,  Mnsic, 

Physical  Education,  Secretarial  Studies 

A  special  diploma,  securable  upon  the  completion  of  two 

or    three    years,    commands    teacher's    or    supervisor's 

certificate. 

Residence  accommodations  for  two  hundred  students. 
Outdoor  sports.  Non-sectarian.  Summer  session. 
For  catalogue  address 

LotTiSE  noLMES  Watebbubt,  B.  A.,  Bcgistrar 
SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  NEW  YORK 


Kiskiminetas 

SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

Located  on  a  wooded  highland  overlooking  the 
beautiful  Kiskiminetas  river.  200  acres.  "Kiski" 
lets  a  boy  grow  up  out  of  doors.  Special  prepara- 
tion for  college  and  technical  schools.  13  expert 
teachers  keep  in  close  personal  touch  with  boys. 
Small  classes.  High  athletic  spirit  and  strong  com- 
petitive teams.  Several  athletic  fields.  Tennis. 
Golf,  Swimming  Pool,  Bowling  Alleys,  New  Gym- 
nasium. School  owns  its  own  farm  and  coal  mine. 
Bate  $700.      For  catalogue  address 

DR.  A.  W.  WILSON,  JR..  President 
KukiniineUis  Springs  School.      Saltsburg.  Pa. 


The  Sanatorium  School 

A  school  and  sanatorium  combined  for  nervotas, 
delicate  or  deaf  children.  Instruction  and  treat- 
ments— Xo    feeble    minded — References. 

CLAUDIA  M.  REDD.  Principal,  Lansdowne.   Pa. 


MAPLEWOOD 


Wakes  up  boys  to 
duties  of  life.  Near 
Philadelphia.  56th 
year.  Junior  Dept.,  where  boys  receive  real  care  at  moder- 
ate rates.  Limited  to  40.  College  or  business.  Small 
classes.  Masters  experienced  men.  Manual  training.  Boys 
accommodated  entire  year.     Sports. 

J.   C.  SHQRTLIDGE,  Concordville,  Pa.,  Box  150 

SCHOOL  DECISION! 

The  success  of  your  son  may  depend  upon  your  DECISION 
regarding   the  school  to  which  be  is   sent  this   faU. 

THE  PENNINGTON  SCHOOL 

offers  preparation  for  Colleges  and  Technical  Schools,  and 
Business  Life.  Strong  faculty.  Military  Drill.  Rifle 
Range.  Gymnasium,  with  PooL  Infirmary.  Athletics. 
MODKBATE  KATES.  Half  way  between  N.  Y.  and 
Phila.  Write  for  Information  to 
De-    Feank    MacDaniel,    Uoz    K,    Pennington,    N.    J. 

Florida  (Hulvey)  Military  Academy 

Barracks  new  and  modern.  Military  work  directed 
by  War  Dept.  Prepares  for  universities,  business 
and  Government  academies.  Personal  instruction 
and  attention.  Perfect  health  record.  Cadets  from 
i8  sutes.  Tuition  $460.  Col.  Geo.  W.  Hulvey, 
Supt.,    Jacksonville,    Kla. 


Pacific   School   of   Religion 

,\n  undcnomination-il  ur>ion  school  of  re- 
ligion. Admit.s  both  sexes  and  all  denomina- 
tions. Coll»-(5c  graduation  required  for  regular 
course  leading  to  B.  D.  All  privileges  of 
University  of  California  open  to  qualified 
seminary  students.  Term  begins  September 
30,  19 18.  Address  President  C.  S.  Nash, 
Berkeley,   Cal. 
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^  INewLngland    , 

Conservatory 


George  W.  Chadwick 
Director 


OF  MUSIC 

BOSXOIM,  IV1A.SS. 


Year  opens 
Sept.   19.  1918 


Located  in  the  Music  Center  of  America 

It  affords  pupils  the  environment  and  at- 
mosphere so  necessary  to  a  musical  edu- 
cation. Its  complete  organization,  and 
splendid  equipment,  offer  exceptional 
facilities  for  students. 
Dormitories    for   women    students. 

Complete  Curriculum 

Courses  in   every  branch  of  Music,  applied 
and   theoretical. 

Ovtrins  to  the  Practical  Training 

In  our  Normal   Department,   graduates  are 
much   in   demand    as   teachers. 


The  Free  Privileges 

Of  lectures,  concerts  and  recitals,  the  op- 
portunities of  ensemble  practice  and  ap- 
pearing before  audiences,  and  the  daily 
associations  are  invaluable  advantages  to 
the   music   student. 

A  Complete  Orchestra 

Offers  advanced  pupils  in  piano-forte, 
voice,  organ  and  violin  experience  in  re- 
hearsal and  public  appearance  with  or- 
chestral  accompaniment. 


Dramatic  Department 

Practical    training   in   acting. 

Address  RALPH  L.  FLANDERS.  General  Manager 


WALNUT  HILL  SCHOOL 

24  Highland  Street.  Natick.  Mass. 

A  College  Preparatory  School  for  Girls.    17  miles  from  Boston.    40 
Acres.    Skating  Pond.    Atliletic  Fields.  5  Buildings.  Gymnasium. 

Miss  Conant.  Miss  Bigelow.  Principals 


For    GIRI^S 

PULASKI,  TENN. 


MARTIN  COLLEGE 

A  Junior  College  with  Preparatory  Department.  Mod- 
erate Bates.  Modern  Buildings  and  Equipment  In  the 
Blue-Grass  Hills  of  Sunny  Tennessee.  Careful  Super- 
vision.     Box   1.      W.   T.  WYNN.   President. 


DEAN   ACADEMY 

FRANKLIN,  MASS.      52nd  YEAR 

Young  men  and  young  women  find  here  a  home- 
like atmosphere,  thorough  and  efficient  training 
in  every  department  of  a  broad  culture,  a  loyal 
and  helpful  school  spirit.  Liberal  endowment  per- 
mits liberal  terms,  $325-$40o  per  year.  Special 
course   in   Domestic   Science. 

For  catalogue   and   information  address 

ARTHUR  W.  PEIRCE.  Litt.D..  Principal 


RANDOLPH-MACON  WOMAN'S  COLLEGE 

Offers  courses  for  A.  B.  and  A.  M.  Four  laboratories,  library, 
observatory,  gymnasium,  swimming  pool.  Liberal  endowment 
makes  possible  very  mod- 
erate charges.  Officers  and 
instructors.  60.  Students 
from  35  states  and  coun- 
tries.     Address 

WILLIAM  A.  WEBB.  Pras.,  Box  46 


COLLEGE 
SAIJEM.  VA- 


ROANOKE 

FOR  MEN.  A  stanHar'l  college  in  the  mountains  of  Virginia- 
Decrees  granted!.  Military  traininjf  adopted  for  du?ation  of  the 
war.  LrtieTal  Arts,  Commercial  and  Prcp.iratory  Dcp.irtments. 
Address  Dr.  J.  A.  MOREHEAD,  President. 


DE  MERITTE  MILITARY  SCHOOL 

Jackson    Springs,    N.    C. 

An  open  air  school   for  boys. 

Prepares  for  Colleges  and  the  Scientific  Schools. 

Edwin    De   Meritte,    Principal.     Address   until 

Sept.    s.    Camp   Algonquin,    Ashland,    N.    H. 


Did  You  Order  Your  Copy? 

It  has  taken  three  years  to  prepare  this  picture  history  of  the 
Great  War.  Not  only  is  this  a  book  of  fascinating  reading  and 
vivid  and  inspiring  pictures,  but  a  volume  of  permanent  historic 

value  for  the  library  of  every  American 

home. 


224  pages.     Highest  grade  coated  paper.     437 
pictures.     8%  x    \2l/l  inches.     Richly   bound 
-  full  cloth. 


I  INDEPENDENT  CORPORATION  7^7  ■« 

I  119   West  Fortieth  St.,  New  York 

I  I     V,  nil     a    copy    of    your    (ir<'at    War     History    callccl 

I  "lifitii    llic    I'irst    .Sliot,"    and    enclose    Two    Dollars.       If 

I  M'll    fully    satisfied,    I    am    to    receive    my    money    b.ick   aiirl 

I  iilnrip    book    at    ytjur    expeiiHc. 

'  Xiiiiir    
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FormLi'tti'is 

Hiillot  ins 

Price  Lists; 

Illustr.ttod 

Not  icos 


i\luiiutactui rrs,  iiu-rchaiits,  pro- 
fi3biuii.ll  iiit'ii,  yuu  can  piiiit 
from  2o  to  looo  copies  of  any 
haii.l  u  rittiii  or  riilcj  fi)ini, 
yuickly    and    perfectly    with    a 


One  Model 
Low  Factorc/  Price 

REAL  ESTATE 


STENCIL  DUPLICATOR 

iita  nn  any  size,  weight  ur 
ihI  uf  i>a|iDr  rroiii  a  ii  \  5 
Inch  ruled  liulrx  curd  to  a 
iiuiUi  puKo  8  Vj  X  lU  inch 
biioklot. 

Sent  on  free  trial  with 

complete  e<|ul|<nuMit  for 

Imiulwrtllfii.  (v|ii*vvi  it- 

ten  unU  ruled  work. 

Write  Utr 

t actory 

price  and 

free  trial 

offer. 

TheRotospetdCo. 

619  VV.  Firili  St. 
Dayton.  Ohio 
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CHOICE  ESTATE 

FOR  SALE 

The  summer  and  autamn  residence  and  farm  of 
610  acres  of  the  late  Colonel  Francis  L.  Leland. 
known  as  Boulder  Crance,  located  at  Becket,  Mass. 

In  the  heart  of  the  famous  Berkshire  Hill 
region.  The  residence  is  handsomely  and 
completely  furnished  and  is  being  occupied 
now  by  the  Colonel  Leland  legatee.  The 
fann  is  stocked  with  cattle  and  poultry,  and 
well  equipped  w'ith  tools,  machinery,  etc., 
is  also  planted.  Full  particulars  will  be 
furnished,  and  the  place  can  be  seen  by 
application    to 

H.  A.  BIDWELL  Becket.  Mass. 


THE  GREYLOCK 

WILLIAMSTOWN,  MASS. 

The  Village  Beautiful  of  the  Berkshires 

Now  Open 

Send  for  Booklet      Henry  N.  Tea?ue.  Lessee 


Stop  the   Leaks  that 
Keep  You  Poor 

Saving  money  is  hard  work  until  you  get 
the  secret.  No  matter  how  large-  or  how 
small  your  income  you*  will  never  save  as 
much  as  you  should  until  you  get  the  knack. 

If  the  average  business  were  operated  on 
the  haphazard  basis  on  which  our  household^ 
finances  are  run,  there  would  be  fifty  times' 
as  many  bankrupts.  Tlie  truth,  whether  we 
admit  it  or  not,  is  that  very  few  families 
know  where  their  money  goes.  At  the  end 
of  each  year  we  find  ourselves  little  better 
oflF,  if  any,  than  at  the  beginning.  We 
have  earned  $Soo  or  $1,500  or  $5,000,  yet 
practically  all  has  been  spent — and  the  piti- 
ful part  of  it  is  we  have  nothing  to  snow 
for   it! 

New  Method  Makes  Saving  a  Pleasure 

Instead  of  a  Hardship 

If    you    arc    interested,    read  page    125    of 

this   issue   of   The    Independent  or   write   for 

free   booklet    called    "How    VVe  Stopped    the 
Leaks  That   Kept  Us   Poor." 

The    INDEPENDENT 
119  We»t  40th  Street  New  York  City 


TEN  LESSONS  OF  THE  WAR 

(Cunthiiied  frum  page  130) 

tliat  rc.isiiii  is  11(1  iiifiillihilit.v  has 
iii)t  |iri'\'ciil('(l  its  siicfcss  ill  tiicso 
qiH'sts.  It  iim  lit'  usiMJ  IIS  wt'll  to  ii('hi«'V(» 
till'  haifpiiii'ss  of  iiiniikiiKl,  or  will  its  falli- 
bility be  more  an  obstacle  in  this  quest 
tlum  in  more  iiiiitfrliil  ones.  This  war 
slioiilil  teacii  iiiaiikiiiil  (liat  they  can  atteiu! 
to  llieir  own  business  better  than  kinifs, 
priests  or  plutocrats  can  attend  to  it  for 
them.  Their  collective  happiness  is  pie- 
eiuiiieiitly  tlieir  business,  nnd  they  slioiiid 
attend  to  it  collectively.  Let  them  set 
science  to  seeking  this  end,  and  it  will  not 
only  be  guaranteed  aK.iinst  perversion,  but 
will  be  as  successful  in  secnriuK  it,  as  in 
securiii);  every  other  end  it  has  been  set 
to  seek,  ir  men  would  nlxdish  war  and  the 
Other  evil  ends  of  autocracy,  let  them  abol- 
ish the  institution  of  autocracy  which  seeks 
tliem,  not  in  one  but  in  all  of  its  forms. 
This  onco  tlioroly  accoinplished  the  united 
peoi)les  of  the  world,  seeking  thru  i-eason 
the  end  of  greatest  interest  to  them,  will 
secure  the  conibination  of  democracy  and 
efficiency  necessary  to  convert  our  material 
civilization  into  a  moral  one.  This  is  the 
)ii()st  iin/iortditt  lesson  of  the,  war. 

Tenth  :  In  order  to  learn  the  other  les- 
sons of  the  war  we  must  first  learn  the 
lesson  of  tolerance.  We  must  judge  men 
and  nations  not  by  our  feelings,  but  by  our 
reason  :  for  reason  can  botli  learn  and 
prolit  by  learning,  while  passion  can  do 
neither.  If  on  looking  abroad  over  the  war- 
ring world  we  note  how  "the  heathen  rage 
and  the  people  imagine  vain  things,"  let 
us  at  least  learn  what  to  avoid.  Let  us 
realize  how  completely  i)assion  blinds  judg- 
ment, and  keep  in  mind  the  parable  of  the 
mote  and  the  beam.  If  the  atrocities  of  the 
enemy  kindle  our  imagination,  let  us  not 
therefore  seek  vengeance.  One  atrocity  does 
not  excuse  another.  If  we  cannot  wage  a 
war  without  hate,  let  us  at  any  rate  wage 
one  in  which  hate  does  not  emulate  the 
deeds  which  have  caused  it.  In  short,  to 
learn  the  other  useful  lessons  of  the  war, 
we  must  at  the  outset  learn  from  it  the 
lesson  that  Tjinooln  drew  from  the  war 
against  slavery.  We  must  in  his  spirit  real- 
ize again  that : 

What  has  occurred  in  this  case  must  ever 
recur  in  similar  cases.  Human  nature  will  not 
change.  In  any  future  great  national  trial  com- 
pared with  the  men  of  this,  we  shall  have  as 
weak  and  as  strong,  as  silly  and  as  wise,  as 
bad  and  as  good.  Let  us,  therefore,  study  the 
incidents  of  this  as  philosophy  to  learn  wisdom 
from,  and  none  of  them  as  wrongs  to  be  re- 
venged. 


Pebbles 

Education  is  the  track  the  train  of 
thought    runs   on. —  I'rincclon    TUjer. 

Profiteering  dates  back  to  the  whale  that 
swallowed  .lonah  and  got  caught  with  an 
uurea.sonable    pro[)het. —  lirooklyii    Life. 

She — Generally  speakijig  women  are 

H(> — Yes.  they  are. 

She — Are  what? 

He — Generally  speaking. — Woop  Gnroo. 

"That  new  recruit  must  have  been  a 
bookkeeper." 

"Why  so?" 

"I  just  noticed  him  trying  to  put  his 
bayonet  behind  his  car." 

The  Irish  recruit  was  doing  his  first  bit 
of  sentry-go.  .lust  after  midnight  he  pricked 
up  his  ears  at  the  sound  of  approaching 
footsteps, 

"Halt  -who  goes  there?" 

"Officer  of  the  day.'  came  the  replv. 

"Git  on  wid  yez !"  cried  I'at.  "IMiwat 
the  blazes  are  ye  doin'  out  at  this  toiiiie  o' 
noight ?" — J'asain!/  Show. 


Tiie^Bg^g^Ha^zine 

Great  Special 
Trial  Offer 
6   months  for 


50c 
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XJ  OW  Is  llici  time  to  get  your  boy  started  to  reading  this 
^'  liesl  uf  all  liiiys'  iiiiiguzlnes.  Only  SOc  for  a  half- 
yniu's  riMulliiB  lilg  Intciostlng  nurnhors  tliiit  will  crowd 
mil  the  tiasliy.  .sirisatlciiiid  storjos  ami  give  your  boy  the 
kliiil  (if  riMullriK  lli^it  will   miike  a  inuii  of  lilm. 

^llll  can  malu'  lilin  no  Imttur  gift.  The  Itoy's  Magazine 
Hill  K'ln'  iiiiii  iMilfilaiiimeiit.  Instiuctldn  ami  the  Insplra- 
llcin  lo  accoiiipllsli  tilings.  It  Is  tUlnil  every  month  with 
llio  kiiul  (if  malti'i-  that  delights  boys'  hearts  and  makes 
gniid  elll/.ens.  Aillcles  on  Science.  ICIectrlclty,  the  World 
War.  Hunting,  Klshlng  and  Camping  .Stories — Travels. 
-Vlhletlcs,  (James.  Contests,  Photography.  Hoys'  Clubs 
Stamps  and  Coin  Collecting,  Poultry  and  Pels.  Anecdotes 
and    Jokes. 

Help  Your  Boy  To  Earn 

Your  l>i'\  u.inis  lo  ni.(kc  inoncy  and  yim  want  liiiii  to  It.ini  its 
valiir.  Thr  book  "hi/ly  //Viyr  How  Jl.'ys  H<tTe  MatU  Moiuy' 
willlx-aifrr.iihflinohlm.  WeKivethisfinpliook  .•>sasp<?cial  prt-ini- 
11111  willuliisSllc  subscription.  The  book  alone-  is  worth  many  tiiins 
till-  Spfci.il  Subs(  ription  price.  Your  boy  .should  have  it.  It  ni.iv 
lucaii  st.utiu^  him  on  his  c.ireer  in  life. 

Th's  si)t-(  ial  rri.nl  Offer  of  Magazine  for  six  months  with  book 
for  SOc  is  for  nrw  subscribers  only,  and  is  limited  in  time.  T.ikf 
ad\anl.iife  of  it  riirht  away.  St. imps  leccived  if  more  cimviiiient. 
^'r.lll\■  subbLfiiilioii  price  now  $1.50. 
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PUTTING  THE  SUN  TO 
WORK 

(Continued  from  /hi fir   12.fi) 

of  the  cdmitry  iiiii  niid  tlic  iiniiiDNCiiiciit 
i>f  coiiHtry  roads.  Every  shop,  liowcvci' 
.•iiiiall.  can  now  afford  its  own  engine,  l-^cry 
man — and  many  a  woman — hccomes  an  en- 
gineer. Tliis  means  independence  for  the 
individual. 

The  gas  engine  was  speedily  adopted  and 
imi>roved  in  England,  for  gas  is  an  l^nglish 
invention  and  she  has  i)lenty  of  coal  to 
make  it  from.  But  when  it  came  to  petro- 
leum as  a  fuel  ICngland  was  at  a  disad- 
vantage, for  she  had  no  oil  at  home  an! 
comparatively  little  in  her  colonies.  It 
would  seem  that  Nature  was  in  her  most 
capricious  mood  when  she  distributed  tin- 
pools  of  iieti'oleum.  for  she  gave  this,  tl." 
mo.'it  valuable  of  nV  fuels  for  sliipijing.  to 
the  countries  that  had  least  shipping.  The 
leading  producers  of  petroleum  before  the 
war  were  the  United  States.  Russia.  Mex- 
ico. Rumania.  Dutch  East  Indies  and  (iali- 
eia.  The  leading  nations  in  transoceanic 
shipping  are  (ireat  Britain,  (iermany.  Nor- 
way and  France.  The  countries  that  pro- 
duced nearly  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the 
petioleum  possest  onl.v  about  ten  i)er  cent 
of  the  vessels  most  in   need  of  it. 

Some  of  the  fiercest  fighting  of  the  war 
!;as  been  over  the  oil  fields  of  (ialicia.  Ru- 
mania and  Mesopotamia,  and  Germany  in 
dictating  her  first  peace  treaty  stipulates 
that  Russia  shall  surrender  Batum.  the 
outlet  of  the  Baku  oil  fields,  that  foi-ni'M-ly 
produced  half  the  world's  sui)ply. 

The  introduction  of  the  automobile  into 
lOngland  was  hindered  not  only  by  English 
lonservatism  but  by  the  law.  Up  to  1896 
Engli.sh  law  prohibited  any  self-propelled 
vehicle  from  running  on  the  highways  un- 
less a  man  walked  in  front  of  it  waving  a 
red  flag.  This  precaution  certainly  kept  the 
spfed  flown  to  the  limits  of  public  safety, 
but  did  not  encourage  nu)toring  as  a  pas- 
time ("onseriuently  it  was  in  France  and 
the  United  States  that  the  automobil)  in- 
dustry  was   first  developed. 

The  introduction  of  the  internal  combus- 
tion engine  for  motor  cars  and  motor  boats 
and  Htationary  fiower  brought  a  demand  for 
Kas<dine.  which  fr>rmerly  had  been  a  waste 
product.  Suddenly  the  laws  that  had  been 
parsed  in  every  state  prohibiting  the  sab- 
of  kerosene  of  too  low  a  flashing  point  l)e- 
carne  a  dead  letter,  for  there  was  no  temp- 
tation to  violate  them.  Instead  of  trying 
to  work  off  some  of  the  surplus  gasoline 
in  the  kerosene  the  oil  nian  flevoted  his 
energies  to  getting  as  much  gasoline  as  he 
cr>iil()  out  of  the  heavier  fractions  of  petro- 
leinn  by  various  processes  of  "cracking." 

But  the  invention  b.y  Dr.  Rudolf  I)iesel 
of  a  new  form  '>f  engine  using  ci-ude  peti-o- 
leum  instead  '>f  gasoline  makes  distillation 
unnecessary.  A  vessel  eipiipt  with  Diesel 
engines  can  go  four  times  as  far  on  the 
same  fuel  ;in  one  using  a  co;i|  burning 
steam  engine.  It  was  the  Diesel  engine  that 
marie  the  big  U-b«>ats  possible,  and  recently 
the  Germans  have  adaftted  this  power  to 
big  airplanes. 

But  all  thene  new  engines  depend  upon 
•  he  oil  wells  ff»r  their  fuel,  and  these  are 
txing  rapidl.v  exhausted.  It  would  seem 
that  man.  having  learned  at  last  how  to 
utilise  this  incomparable  wiurce  of  energy, 
might  have  fo  give  it  up  in  a  few  years, 
that  his  new  toys,  the  automobile,  the 
mfrtor  f^oit.  the  aerojdane  and  the  suli- 
rnnrine.  Tvould  s/>on  be  taken  from  him  and 
be  woul'l  have  U>  go  back  to  slow-coach 
days  of  frial  and  steiitn.  But  perha[>s  not. 
ft  ii.  {^,M4ible  t'l  make  synthetic  petroleum 
by  the  «|iHtillation  of  woo«l.  an>l  the  Dieuel 
engine   ntn    be    run    i.ti    any    of    the    vegetuble 
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ON    THE    SPOT 

{Continued  from  ixii/r  I2S) 


shots.  It  gavp  ono  a  ratluM  iculistic  scnsp 
•>f  the  iniiiiiiifiicc  (if  thinK;^  to  sec  the  v,  luth' 
fiiomitl  rliiiiiH'd  up  Willi  slicll  holes  in  tlio 
iiniiii'tliutt'  vicinity  of  these  hutteries,  the 
<iernians  evidently  liavinj;  the  lanKi"  with 
uncanny  exactitude  when  they  opened  lire. 
I  Ii'IIikI  that  one  of  the  batteries  was  in 
(•oniinand  of  the  son  of  the  I  Inn. 
Jacob     M.     Dickinson,     of     ('hi<'aBo.     who 


was  Secretary  of  Wai 


Mr.  Taft's  Cab- 


inet. We  were  invited  within  the  eniplace- 
nients.  The  k'ims  weic  entirely  concealed 
from  the  airplane.-j,  nothiiiK  hut  the  niuz- 
vles  piotrudinK  from  the  hollows  in  the 
hill  side  and  these  were  covered  over  by 
branches  and  green  cainoullade.  We 
s(|ueezed  ourselves  in  between  the  wheels 
of  the  fjiin  and  the  slimy  and  dank  sides 
of  the  cave,  where  a  half  dozen  mud-caked 
\ankee  li.>ys  gave  us  a  royal  welcome  to 
their  troglodyte  abodes.  There  was  a  con- 
necting hole  of  about  four  feet  in  hight  and 
two  feet  in  thii-kness  and  thirty  feet  long 
between  tliP  battery  emplacements,  and  by 
crouching  low  one  could  walk  thru.  The 
commanding  officer  was  accustomed  to 
stand  in  this  hole  and  give  the  signal  to 
lire  so  that  both  guns  could  bo  shot  at  the 
same  taiget  simultaneously.  These  T.l  mm. 
guns  are  the  finest  guns  of  their  size  on  the 
battle  front  and  are  furnished  to  the  rnited 
States  by  France.  They  shoot  a  shell  about 
three  inches  in  thickness  and  a  foot  long 
and  their  range  is  about  seven  or  eight 
miles.  The  (\ilonel  sent  a  telephone  message 
to  an  obsci-vation  i)ost  on  the  front  line  and 
they  told  him  where  to  point  the  gun  by  a 
mathematical  formula.  Of  course  no  one  at 
the  battery  ever  sees  the  target  that  tho 
gun  is  aiming  at. 

T  screwed  uj)  my  courage  to  ask  Lieu- 
tenant nickinson  if  he  would  let  me  fire 
the  first  shot.  After  an  appeal  to  the  Col- 
onel I  was  told  to  go  ahead.  It  was  a  very 
s^^imple  affair.  All  I  had  to  do  was  to  pull 
a  short  rojie  back  that  was  attached  to  the 
ti'igger  and  then  when  the  word  of  com- 
mand came  to  let  go.  They  told  me  to  open 
my  mouth  so  that  when  the  gun  went  off     seamed   the  earth.   Several  villages  half  in 


teis,  (liiu  a  region  <'omplotoly  rovorod  with 
slicll  holes,  over  the  top  (d' anolliei-  hill  with- 
out a  camoullage  to  protect  us,  down  another 
hill  and  up  to  tht>  brow  of  the  final  bill, 
wlure  our  trenclx's  commenced.  We  passed 
gi'oups  of  Ameri<-an  boys  straggling  back 
Iroin  the  fi-oiit  lines  all  in  their  steel  hel- 
mets, gas  masks  and  trench  accoutrements 
and  begrimed  from  head  to  foot  with  the 
caked  earth  of  France.  They  looked  at  our 
fivilian  clothes  with  the  utmost  curiosity 
and  when  we  sp(d<e  to  them  in  real  Ameri- 
«:in  accents  thei-e  was  a  deep  .smile  and 
friendly  nod  of  the  head  that  made  me  feel 
1  had  known  them  all  their  lives,  liefore 
coming  to  the  crest  of  the  hill  we  passed 
thru  some  woods  and  under  the  trees  were 
numerous  groups  of  young  Americans  rest- 
ing. Two  red-lieaded  Irishmen  from  New 
York,  each  of  whom  had  received  the  Croi.x 
de  (luerre,  showed  their  medals  to  us  with^a 
.sort  of  humorous  indilTerence,  as  tho  they 
were  of  not  much  account.  They  sent  their 
regards  to  their  fiiends  on  the  Kowery. 
which  I  herewith  deliver.  Then  we  went 
down  into  the  .seven-foot  communication 
trench  and  zig-zagged  for  fifteen  minutes 
along  the  duck  boards  until  we  came  to  the 
:;('tual  front  lines.  There  we  found  our  boys 
st.itioned  every  few  feet  and  ready  for  any 
emergency.  The  guns  were  stacked  every 
few  paces.  There  were  little  shelves  made 
in  the  sides  of  the  trenches  full  of  hand 
grenades  ready  for  use.  An  automobil(>  horn 
was  hung  up  on  a  post  to  stnmd  gas  alarm 
:;n(l  at  every  twist  or  two  of  the  trenches 
there  was  a  hole  where  a  concealed  ma- 
chine gun  was  ready  to  pour  a  literal 
.stream  of  lead  on   any   advancing  Hun. 

We  crept  into  a  four-foot  thick  concrete 
observation  post  built  out  in  front  of  the 
tiench  where  a  good  view  of  the  German 
lines  was  to  be  had.  and  there  thru  a  tiny 
slit  not  six  inches  high  we  looked  thru  a 
periscope.  Spread  out  in  front  of  us  was 
No  Man's  Land,  as  still  as  death,  while  the 
thin  thread  of  earth  on  the  opposite  slope 
indicated  where  the  Oermau  front  trenches 


the  pressure  on  the  ear  drum?i  could  be 
neutralized  from  within  and  without  and 
thus  there  would  be  little  danger  of  break- 
ii>g  those  rather  impoi'tant  tn«*mbranes. 
Judge  Wadhams  went  to  the  adjoining  bat- 
tery so  that  we  could  fire  together.  We 
got  in  position.  I  stood  to  one  side  of  the 
gun.  the  crew  scurried  back  to  an  aloive 
behind,  the  shell  was  put  in  and  the  Colonel 
called  "Ready !"  I  pulled  the  string  back 
and  at  the  word  "Fire  I"  I  let  her  go  and 
had  the  i)leasure  of  hearing  my  gun  go  olT  a 
second  ahead  of  Judge  Wadhams'.  The  kick 
was  so  instantaneous  and  the  concussion 
followed  so  (luickly  that  the  whole  thing 
was  over  before  one  had  time  to  say  the 
proverbial  Jack  Robinson.  The  boys  then 
fired  three  more  shells  just  for  good  luck, 
whereupon  the  Colonel  said  we  had  better 
"beat  it"  because  the  Roche  had  the  very 
unpleasant  habit  of  replying  to  every  shot 
that  came  tlu'ir  way  and  they  were  as  like- 
ly as  not  to  suspect  from  where  our  bou- 
quets were  sent  and  reply  tit  for  tat.  So 
wc  lost  no  time  in  bidding  adieu  to  the 
occupants  of  the  hospitable  mud  hole,  shook 
the  grimy  hands  of  the  Illinois  boys  and 
with  the  brass  cases  of  the  shells  we  fired 
M-curely  tucked  under  our  arms  as  souve- 
nir flower  vases,  we  ran  down  the  hill  so  as 
to  get  out  of  the  range  of  any  return  shots 
with  which  our  friends  the  enemy  might 
honor  us. 

We  then  walked  across  a  lield  not  far  out 
of  sight  of  the  Hun  observation  balloons  up 
a  long  liill  whose  once  great  avenue  of  lofty 
shade  trees  were  now  mostly  bli>wn  to  splin- 


ruins  dotted  the  vista  and  except  for  them 
and  the  [xx-ked  earth  and  the  splintered 
forests  one  would  have  thought  all  was 
peace  and  plenty.  An  officer  who  was  on 
watch  at  the  post  trained  the  periscope  on 
the  exact  si)ot  where  we  had  fired  our  guns. 
It  seemed  we  had  shot  at  an  observation 
I'Dst  t)n  the  Oerman  third  line  trenches 
about  two  miles  away,  no  doubt  similar 
to  the  one  I  was  standing  in. 

As  I  htoked  thru  the  glass  I  saw  that 
there  were  two  little  black  lines  bisecting 
each  other  on  the  lens  and  their  point  of 
bisection  was  trained  on  the  observation 
post  I  had  fired  at.  Then  the  Colonel  tele- 
pht>ned  back  to  the  batteries  that  we  had 
previously  visited  and  told  them  to  tire  at 
t!ie  exact  same  target  that  we  had  previ- 
ously tired  at.  He  sent  his  message  in  tMde. 
because  the  tmemy  has  a  method  of  catch- 
ing all  telephone  conversations  by  an  un- 
derground wireless  systenj.  In  less  than  a 
miiMite  we  heard  the  whining  whirr  of  the 
shell  hurtling  thru  the  sky  directly  over 
our  heads  and  before  w«  could  hear  its 
detonation  we  saw  it  tear  thru  the  side  v>f 
the  trench  like  cheese  and  throw  m>  a  spra\ 
of  dust  and  earth  into  the  air  fully  fifty 
feet  high.  The  next  shot  went  to  the  left  and 
the  next  over,  but  the  fourth  ma»le  a  dirtHt 
hit  which  I  am  .*  iire  must  have  provtnl  uu 
(onifortable  to  any  one  who  was  within  I 
WIS  told  that  the  shots  the  Judge  and  I 
bred  came  each  within  abi>ut  ten  yards  of 
the  target. 

.\fter  talking  with  the  boys   in   tlu>   frvuit 
lines    for    a    while    we    walked    buck    thru 
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tlif  <MmimuiU(:iti«)n  trciiclios  ovmt  tho  two 
hills  past  our  two  battcrios  nnd  wliiic  wo 
(lid  so  a  (lozeu  or  tifteeu  shells  came  over 
our  heads.  The  Colonel  told  us  that  tlic.v 
w(>r('  in  response  to  those  we  had  just  been 
sending  at  them.  After  that  we  walked  thru 
several  villages  which  had  been  continu- 
ously under  tire  since  America  took  over 
that  sector.  At  one  of  them  we  stopped  to 
pay  our  respects  to  the  Colonel  of  the 
New  York  troops  stationed  there.  He  wa.s 
billeted  in  a  peasant's  house  and 
slept  in  a  room  diagonally  over  the 
stable  where  his  saddle  horse  was  stalled. 
He  told  me  he  was  expecting  an  at- 
tack that  night.  We  then  returned  to  our 
auto  and  after  paying  a  hurried  visit  to  an 
American  balloon  crew  stationed  in  the 
depths  of  a  nearby  forest,  we  motored  home. 


Pebbles 

Dollars  may  not  go  as  far  as  formerly, 
but   they   go   faster. — Florida   Times-Union. 

"Papa,  why  do  they  call  this  free  verse?" 
"Probably    because    it    isn't    worth    any- 
thing,     mv      son." — Pennsylvania      Punch 
Boicl. 

First  Printer — Didn't  you  tell  the  editor 
that  his  work  was  all  set  up  correctly? 

Second  ditto — Yes,  but  he  said  he  wanted 
proof. — Widoic. 

The  evening  prayer,  after  a  visit  to  the 
Ventriloquist :  "And  please  make  me  and 
Dolly    both    good    girls."      .      .  i^otto 

voce):   "All    right  I" — London    Opinion. 

The  shortage  of  wool  in  Germany  is  fast 
approaching  the  stage  when  the  Kaiser  will 
no  longer  be  able  to  pull  it  over  the  peo- 
ple's eyes. — New  York  World. 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  has  accepted  the  crowns 
of  Livonia.  Esthonia,  Lithuania  and  Cour- 
lanrl.  Alsfi  the  half-crowns,  florins,  pfennigs, 
centimes  and  copecks,  in  all  probabilitv. — 
Piit»burrjk  PoHi. 

"Absence  makes  the  heart  grow  fonder," 
quoted  the  .sentimental  youth. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  returned  the  matter- 
of-fact  girl.  "Did  you  ever  try  presents?" — 
Boston  Transcript. 

Old  Lady — Does  your  father  live  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord? 

Kid — I  reckon  he  does — leastways  he 
alius  takes  a  gun  with  him  when  he  goes 
out  on  Sundays. — (Jargoyle. 

The  <'>flicer — See  here,  my  man,  where 
are  you  going  this  time  of  night? 

Thf  liookie — Why — why,  the  boys  sent 
me  out  to  get  the  sentry  post  and  bring  in 
the  skirmish  line. — Pennsylvania  Punch 
Hotel. 

Oently  the  girl  leaned  toward  him  with 
an  firch  expression  of  infjuiry. 

"How  many  lumps?" 

"P'orty." 

And  ."he  wrote  down  his  crial  ord<'r  for 
the  coming   winter.      Purple   f'oir. 

C'lnjiirer  Now.  to  help  me  with  this  next 
trick,  I  want  the  services  of  a  boy-just 
nny  Ikjv  in  the  aiidienr^e  yes,  you  will  do 
my  little  man  :  firne  along.  Now.  you've 
nei'er  seen   me  before,   have  you? 

IV^y  ^innocently) — No,  father! — Til-bits. 

Magistrate  Well,  have  you  anything  to 
"ay   in   your  flefense? 

PriHtiuiT  .Nothing,  your  worshii) — -I'm 
riown  and  out. 

-Magistrj'fe      You're   down,   but    not   out 
not  for  Hix  monthn,  anyhow  I      Philaddiihta 
Ereninff  Lrdr/cr. 

Mr«.  Fooflitew  -You  don't  give  me  pren- 
ents  now  like  you  uwd  to  before  we  wfrc 
rtinrr'n-(\. 

.Vfr.  Kfiotlite*  Now,  look  here,  my  dejir. 
did  voii  ev« T  hear  te||  of  a  fivdierrrian  giving 
bait  to  the  i\nU  he  had  caxmhi'l  Hydncy. 
AuHtralin,    Hullclin, 


'i'asti  :d  bii  tin-  Caintai  Jhhuch  CommiUct;  oh  not  inromjfatibte-utith  tki;  wiiionai  inO:rt:Ht, 
but  witlioiil  appriival  <//'  leiialiln,  imliility,  worth  or  Heriirily.         Opinion  No.  Ad'.'X.' 


$3,000,000 

Hotels  Statler  Company,  Inc. 
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Bonds 


Dated  June  15,  1918.     Interest  coupons  due  January  1  and  July  1.    Principal 

and  interest  payable  at  the  offices  of  S.  W.  Straus  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Callable  at  102  and  interest. 

ANNUAL  SERIAL  PAYMENTS  OF   PRINCIPAL: 

Amount  Maturity  Amount  Maturity  Auiouut  Maturity 

$150,000  Jan.l, 1921  $185,000  Jan.l, 1924  $  225,000  Jan.l, 1927 
150,000  Jan.l, 1922  200,000  Jan.  1,1925  250,000  Jan.l, 1928 
175,000  Jan.l, 1923   210,000  Jan.l, 1926   1,455,000  Jan.l, 1929 

Denominations:    $5,000,  $1,000,  $500  and  $100 

BORROWING  CORPORATION:  Hotels  Statler  Company.  Inc.,  capital  and  surplus, 
$5,044,831.98.  Operating  a  chain  of  hotels,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  hotel 
companies  in  the  United  States.  Since  its  beginning,  eleven  years  ago,  the  Com- 
pany has  demonstrated  its  great  earning  power.  It  owns  and  operates  the  Hotel 
Statler,  Buffalo,  450  rooms,  450  baths;  Hotel  Statler,  Detroit,  1,000  rooms,  1,000  baths; 
Hotel  Statler,  Cleveland,  1,000  rooms,  1,000  baths;  Hotel  Statler,  St.  Louis,  650  rooms, 
650  baths.  The  Company  will  also  operate  under  lease  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  now 
being  erected  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  opposite  its  station  in  New  York  City. 

EARNINGS:  The  average  net  annual  earnings  for  the  last  three  years  amount  to 
$755,000,  or  more  than  four  times  the  greatest  annual  interest  charge. 

SECURITY:  The  bonds  will  be  the  direct  obligation  of  the  Hotel-,  Statler  Co.,  Inc., 
secured  by  assets  valued  at  $6,500,000,  consisting  of  land,  buildings,  equipment, 
leaseholds  and  interests  in  the  hotels  located  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y  ,  Cleveland,  O., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Detroit,  Mich.  As  additional  security  there  will  be  deposited 
with  the  trustee  $2,000,000  preferred  stock  of  the  New  York  Hotel  Statler  Co,  and 
29,000  shares  non-par  value  common  stock. 

OTHER  SAFEGUARDS:  The  trust  deed  contains  strong  provisions  requiring  the 
Company  to  maintain  a  surplus  of  approximately  $1,750,000,  It  further  requires  the 
Company  to  retire  bonds  in  the  amount  of  $100,000  in  each  year  in  reverse  order 
of  maturity  before  declaring  the  regular  quarterly  dividends  upon  its  preferred 
or  common  stock.  The  trust  deed  further  provides  that  the  Company  shall  deposit 
writh  the  trustee,  either  cash  or  securities,  in  the  amount  of  $70,000  per  year, 
before  declaring  regular  dividends  on  the  common  stock,  until  the  amount  of 
$350,000  has  been  so  deposited, 

MONTHL  Y  PA  YMENTS :  To  insure  prompt  application  of  the  earnings  as  they  accu- 
mulate to  the  payment  of  the  bonds,  the  borrowing  corporation  must  make  month- 
ly deposits  of  principal  and  interest  in  a  sinking  fund,  which  deposits  must  beone- 
t\velfth  of  the  total  amount  of  principal  and  interest  coming  due  during  the  year, 

FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX:  The  mortgagor  covenants  to  pay  both  present  normal 
Federal  Income  Taxes  (4'';  ). 

Price,  par  and  accrued  interest,  to  net  6  %  „ 

Write  for  Circular  No.  H-812 

i:^ST]RAUS  ^.  Co. 


Established  1882 
NEW  YORK 
150  Broadway 

Detroit 

PenobKot  BIdg. 

Philadelphia 

Stock  KxciiaiiKC  Bldg. 


Minneapolis 

lAJcb  Arcade  BMi;. 


Incorporated 
CHICAGO 
Straus  Building 

San  Francisco 

Crocker  Bide, 

Kansas  City 

Republic  BIdg. 


Thirty-six     years     without     loss    to    any    investor 


WHILE     XHEY      LAST 


These     Hulli'tiiis    nf    Tin-    KfTicicncy    .Society  wh 
rrarlers  of  The   IniUpcndcnl    inlercsted   in   the  prai 
fjf  .some   wc    have   a   Kood   supply — -of   others  only 


3- 
4. 


5- 


Kffiticncy,      .Scientific      Management      and 

Organized    L.ibfjr    Chipman 

Scientilic    M-Tnagemeiit    and    Labor.. Frey 
The    Brief    ft.r    .Stientific    Management. 

F;iriihatn 

Handling    Men     K.idford 

I).   Kmploymeiit     I'lan    Ulackford 

to.   Kmploymciit    Department    Methods.  Kiiincl) 
12.   Wage      Systems     of      .Scientific      Manage- 
ment      Kent 

17.  Forms  of   Keiiorm,   etc. 

18.  Cooperation    hefwcen    Competitors, 

Dickinson 
.Seierififie      Management     and     the     Labor 

I'roblem     Kent 

The  Development  of  an  fjrganiratlon. 

Dickerman 


'9 


Ord'r    by 


uA.. 


r'-i'ii!    with    urAf 


li     have     permanent     value     are     offered    to 
■tical    application    of    efficiency    in    business, 
a    few. 

Purchasing    Twyford 

'I'lie    Handling   of   Men Grieves 

IiiiaKiiiati(jn    iti    .Salesmanship Brisco 

Bibliography   of    Business    Management, 

Nystrom 
Efficiency   of   Preparedness  in  Business, 

Calder 
Discus.sioii   on   Time    Study. 
Insurance   as  a   Stabilizer  of  Efficiency, 

Gooding 
Cost    Committee. 
Plan   anil    .Scope    Committee. 
.Sales    Committee. 

KfTicieney  .and  .South  American  Trade.  Kics 

Ffficieney     Mi-thods     in     Legal    Procedure 

and     Practice      Gaynor 

mil  (o   criver   eosi   ,il    ten   cents   each. 
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J.  P.  MORGAN  &  CO. 

Wall  Street.  Corner  of  Broad 
NEW    YORK 


DREXEL  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA 
Corner  of  Filth  and  Chestnut  Streets 


MORGAN,  GRENFELL  &  CO. 

LONDON 
No.  22  Old  Broad  Street 


MORGAN,  HARJES  &  CO. 

PARIS 
31   Boulevard  Haussmann 


Securitiei  bought  and  sold  on  Commiision 

Foceign  Exchange,   CommetcisI  Credit!. 

Cable  Tcan»(eri. 

Cicculai  Letters  lor  Travelers,  available  in  all 

parts  of  the  world 


AN  INCOME  FOR  LIFE 

Of  nil  tlip  inv('stiiH>nt  opportunities  offered 
tuere  me  few  indeed  not  open  to  oritieism. 
.\l)solute  f.-ifcty  is  the  first  reiiiiisite  and  ade- 
quate  and  nnif<irni  return  eiiuiiUy  important, 
and  these  seem  iniomiiatihle.  Aside  from  gov- 
ernment tuinds,  the  return  under  wliieh  is 
small,  there  is  nothing  more  sure  and  eerlniu 
tiian  an  annuity  with  the  METROPOLITAN 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY.  l).v  whirli  tlie 
income  uuaranlecd  for  a  eertain  lifetime  is 
larger  l>.v  far  than  wiuild  he  earned  on  an 
equal  amount  deposited  in  an  institution  for 
savings,  or  invested  in  seeurities  giving  rea- 
sonable safety.  Thus  a  i>aynient  of  $5,000  by 
a  num  aged  t>7  would  provide  an  aiiiiiial  i;;- 
eome  of  .'i!t>2.'!.tiO  ahsidutidy  iH'vond  (pustinii  (if 
(hiulit.  Till'  Aiiuuitv  Department.  METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 
New  Vork,  will  give  advice  as  to  the  return 
at    any    age,    male    or    female. 


ni\  IDLNnS 


PACIFIC  GAS  AND  ELECTRIC  CO. 

FIRST    PREKERRK1>    -DIVIDKND    NO.    IC. 

ORIGINAL   PREKKRUKI)   DIVIDEND    NO.    50. 

The  Roiird  of  Directors  wil!  meet  on  July  31, 
191S,  and  declare  the  regular  quarterly  dividends 
to  that  date  of  Jfl.oO  per  share  upon  the  full-paid 
First  Preferred  and  Original  Preferred  Capital 
Jvtock  of  the  Company,  i>ayalde  by  chi'cks  mailed 
August  15,  1!)1M.  to  stockholders  of  record  at  ">::W 
o'clock  P.  M.,  July  31.  191S.  The  transf.-r  books 
will    not    close.  D.    U.    FOOTE,    Secretary. 

San   Francisco,    California.    July   It).    1918. 

WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC 

&  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. 
A  dividend  of  oiie  and  tlirie-i|uarters  i)er  cent. 
<87'/-  cents  per  share)  on  the  COMMON  stock  of 
this  Company  for  the  (luarter  ending  June  30. 
1918,  will  \iv  paid  July  31,  l!tl8,  to  stoikliolders 
of  record  .•is  of  June  29,   1918. 

H.    F.   BAETZ,   Treasurer. 
New   York,    June    18,    1918. 

FEDERAL  SUGAR  REFINING  CO. 

July  9,  1918. 
Th<>  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  One  and  One- 
half  Per  Cent.  (W^'/'o)  on  the  Preferred  Shares  of 
this  Ctimpany  will  be  iNiid  .\ugust  1,  1918.  to  stock- 
holders of  record  at  the  close  of  liusiness  July  '20, 
1918.     Transfer   books   will    not    close. 

PIERRE  J.  SMITH.  Treasurer. 


Change  of  Address 

If  yt)ii  are  going  .iwii.v  for  the 
stiiimicr,  you  will  \v;int  Tiic  Iiidc- 
pt'iidoiit  to  follow  yon.  Let  tis  know 
your  new  .-iddross,  if  possible,  tln-cc 
weeks  nlieiid.  He  sure  to  give  us 
yviur  old  ;id(lress  also. 

THE  INDEPENDENT 
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TAKE  UNCLE  SAM'S  ADVICE 

BY  W.  E.  UNDERWOOD 

UIKECTOK   OF  TIIIO   INDEPKNDKNT   INSUUANCK   .SKKVICK 


WHAT  we  may  rail  a  staiidtird  of 
life  iiisiirauce  has  been  established 
in  this  country  in  the  plans  adopt- 
ed by  the  (Joveruinent  for  providinjf  its 
lijthtini,'  forces  with  protection  against  dis- 
ability and  death.  Let  us  exaniiiu'  the  con- 
sliliieiits  of  this  standard. 

I'irst  the  principal  iiniount  :  The  per- 
sons to  he  iusureii  range  in  age  from 
Iwenty-one  to  thirty-one.  The  (iovernment 
settled  on  .f  10,000  as  the  maximum  amount 
and  while  the  iipplicants  were  left  free  to 
take  any  smaller  amount  (down  to  .I^IOOO) 
or  none  at  all,  its  representatives  iiinong 
the  men  worked  hard  to  secure  the  maxi- 
mum. There  are  more  than  two  million  men 
now  covered  and  the  average  amount  per 
man  is  in  excess  of  ."jJSOOO.  which  brings 
the  ttitttl  of  principal  sum  in  force  to  about 
twenty  billion.  This  is  by  far  the  largest 
amount  of  life  insurance  liability  ever  as- 
sumed by  11  single  insurer. 

We  conclude  from  these  f.icts  that  the 
Government  standtird  as  to  amount  on  per- 
sons from  ag(>s  twentv-one  to  tliirtv-one  is 
.>?l(t.(MK>. 

The  vast  majoi-ity  of  these  men  are  un- 
married. Their  (lei)endents  consist  of  moth- 
ers, dependent  fathers,  sisters  :ind  broth- 
ers. There  are  many  married  men  with  chil- 
dren to  support  between  the  ages  men- 
tioned. Are  they  ctirrying  an  average  of 
.iiMMX)  of  life  insurance V  All  of  the  .statis- 
tical information  acc(>ssible  to  me  warrants 
the  assertion  that  it  is  not  half  that. 

Now  consider  the  situation  of  the  men 
between  thirty-one  and  forty-five.  At  these 
ages  the  responsibilities  of  men  to  their  de- 
pendents is  at  the  crest.  At  forty  there  is 
usually  a  brood  of  youngsters  to  feed,  clothe 
iind  educate;  homes  are  being  paid  for;  in 
most  cases  there  are  mortgages  to  be  paid 
olT  gradually,  to  say  nothing  of  numerous 
smaller  liabilities.  lu  some  cases  there  is 
a  sickly  child  or  an  invalid  wife.  A  total 
of  $10.00t)  life  insurance  to  cover  these  is 
none  too  large;  in  a  majority  of  instances 
it  is  not  sufficient. 

We  will  now  pass  to  another  feature  of 
the  (iovernment  plan.  The  amount  of  in- 
surance granted — say  it  is  .$10.(KK> — is  not 
payable  in  a  single  sum.  Our  life  insurance 
exjiorience  supports  the  wisdom  of  this  pol- 
icy for  it  is  a  fact  that  in  most  cases  the 
money  is  dissii)ated  in  a  comparatively 
short  time.  I  quote  from  a  recent  bulletin 
of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company. 
Commenting  on  the  (lovernment's  iustal- 
Uicnt  plan,  that  authority  says  that  "by 
making  its  death  or  disability  benefits  ptiy- 
able  not  iu  lump  sums  but  on  a  ma.ximtun 
basis  of  $50  or  thereabouts  monthly 
[$57.50]  for  twenty  years,  or  as  long  there- 
after as  the  beimticiary  lives  under  certain 
limitations,  it  has  established  t1i(>  principle 
that  incomes  ,or  p<'nsions  are  preferable  in 
form  to  i)aying  life  insurance  benefits  in 
lump  sums  Nvhich  beneficiaries  can  waste  or 
spend,  and  lose  the  very  benefits  the  in- 
sunul   intended  to  conv(>y." 

.Vnd  then  comes  this  i)iece  of  valuable 
information  :  "The  e.xperience  of  life  in- 
surance companies  is  that  the  average  ex- 
istence of  a  lump  sum  payment  to  a  bene- 
liciary  is  less  than  nine  years." 

The  staiulard  set  by  the  (lovern- 
iiuMit  in  this  respect  consists  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  fund  which  is  payjible  in  fixed 
monthly   instsilments. 

This  is  an  old  princi|>le  in  life  insur- 
ance. It  was  evolved  by  the  leading  com- 
panies tilt  of  their  experience  about 
twenty-five  years  ago.  I  would  not  confuse 
this  plan  with  that  older  i>rovision  in  poli- 


cies whicii,  after  a  |)eriod  of  ten,  lifteen 
or  twenty  years,  oy  longer,  permitted  the 
conversion  of  all  or  part  of  a  policyholder's 
cash  ('(luities  into  an  annuity.  The  income 
policy  was  .a  distinct  and  septirate  (levelo|»- 
ment.  It  was  designed  as  an  instrinnent  in 
arrest  of  the  dispersal  of  life  insuranc(> 
beiu'lits  by  beneficiaries  wlui  were  incapable 
or  unwilling  to  conserve  them. 

The  companies  knew  that  tho  they  might 
nit  be  niuuerous,  there  were  a  certain  num- 
ber of  men  of  business  experience  who 
would  avail  themselves  of  a  plan  thru 
which  their  unwise  or  inexperienced  wives, 
mothers  or  children  would  be  saved  from 
themselves.  They  were  right  in  this.  Income 
insurance  has  grown  in  favor,  tiltho  it  is 
not  availed  of  to  the  extent  it  should  be. 
So  valuable  and  useful  to  the  family  is  it 
regarded  by  the  companies  that  all  of  them 
now.  big.  little,  good,  bad  and  indilTerent. 
furnish  it  not  only  in  a  si)eci(ic  policy  but 
they  make  it  easy  to  conv(>rt  the  "iump- 
sum"  policy  into  an  annual,  semi-annual, 
(luarterly  and  even   monthly   income. 

While  it  would  not  be  advisable  in  all 
cases  to  restrict  the  piiyment  of  life  insur- 
ance benelits  to  an  income  basis.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  greater  portion  of 
:i  man's  insurance  sluuild  be  applied  in  that 
fonn.  This  is  peculiarly  true  if  the  family 
includes  cliildren.  who  should  be  ecpiipt  with 
a   proper  education. 

I  am  inclitu>d  to  think  that  income  life 
insurance  was  too  widely  regarded  as  sup- 
plementary to  the  lump-sum  provision.  In 
truth,  that  iittitude  is  too  prevalent  among 
insured  persons  now.  Of  course,  the  income 
from  a  small  amount  of  insuranct>  would 
not  be  very  helpful  to  a  widow  with  chil- 
dren who  is  faced  with  the  death  of  her 
husband.  And  yet  even  then,  if  she  can 
weather  the  circumstances  for  a  while,  even 
a  surety  of  .$22  or  $.'i.*?  a  month  during  her 
lifetime  from  a  policy  of  $2(K10  or  $:iO(K)  is 
no  mean  help.  But  wherever  it  is  possible 
a  man  should  have  in  addition  to  $5(KK)  or 
$10.()()()  income  insurance,  a  policy  for  one 
or  two  thousand  payable  at  once  and  as  a 
whole.  This  plan  makes  the  income  pro- 
vision the  principa'  one  and  the  lump-sum 
supplementary. 

Now  add  to  all  luilicies  the  disability  or. 
better  yet,  the  disability  indemnity,  feature 
l)rovided  by  all  companies,  and  the  protec- 
tion seems  to  be  what  fire  underwriters 
call  "a  full  cover."  ITnder  the  disability 
plan  a  man  insures  his  insurance.  If  he  is 
totally  disabled  by  sickness  or  injury  he  is 
relieved  of  his  liability  for  premium  pay- 
ments during  the  time  the  disability  lasts. 
Under  the  disability  indemnity  provision  he 
becomes  the  living  recipient  of  a  monthly 
income  under  his  own  policy.  Both  these 
ben(>tits  are  provided  for  snuill  extra  pre- 
miums, rhe  first  co.sting  but  a  few  cents 
more  than  the  regular  premium  of  the  pol- 
icy chosen. 

What  the  (it>verument  has  done  in  the 
way  of  handling  its  life  insurance  provisii>n. 
has  greatly  stimulated  the  interest  of  the 
insuring  public  in  the  wtirk  the  t\>mpauie9 
tire  doing.  Since  their  sons  and  brothers, 
with  a  minimum  of  depeiulence  to  protect, 
have  taken  lines  of  !FS(H)0  anil  $10,(HH), 
fathers  and  brothers  are  tinding  themselves 
generally  underinsureti  and  iu  ntimerous 
cases  are  applying  for  more.  Agents  are 
finding  it  li>ss  tlithcult  to  tvnviuce  their 
prt>si)ects  atid  names  are  going  on  "the 
dotted  line"  with  ever  incretising  fri\juency. 
This  is  wis<>  for  those  who  make  the  prt>- 
vision,  for  the  purchasing:  power  of  the  dol- 
lar   has    fallen    tremendously. 
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The  Kai.ser's  crack  units  arc  lieginning 
to  crack.     Chicof/o  Tribune. 

"Why  ai-e  you  leaving  us,  Bridget?  Some- 
thing private?" 

'"No,  m'.iin — sergeant."^  Lrt»t7^ 

"Our  men  fouglit  like  tigers,"  says  a 
I'lime  journa!.  But  more  like  Ita-lions. — 
Ij(;»d()n  Opinion. 

It  will  cost  more  to  travel  tliis  year  than 
it  has  in  many  years,  but  then  it  will  also 
cost  more  to  stay  at  home.- — Florida  Tiines- 
l  nion . 

No  more  Gerin.-in  dyes  in  England !  In 
I'''rance  and  Flanders,  however,  no  restric- 
tions on  Boche  dying  are  contemplated. — 
l'(f.^si)ig  >S7iotp. 

Examiner  in  Physics — What  happens 
when  a  light  falls  into  the  water  at  an 
angle  of  forty-five  degrees? 

Stude — It  goes  out. — Boston    Transcript. 

At  the  Battle  of  the  Marne — Mein  Gott, 
I"r!tz.  can't  you  run  a  little  faster? 

I'ritz — Shure,  but  there's  a  bullet  going 
right  ahead  of  me  and  I'm  afraid  of  run- 
ning into  it. — Froth. 

THE    shortest    VERSE 

We 
De 

Spise 
Flies. 
— Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

Perliaps  this,  from  F.  P.  Adams's  column 
iii  The  Sfarx  and  t^tripex.  will  help  us 
vi«nali7,(>  the  wai- :  "The  dilTcrence  between 
Atneric.-in  and  French  aiitomol)ile  driving 
is  this:  In  Amei-ica  when  your  tire  blows 
t'P  .vou  say,  'Good  Heavens!  Tliere  £:oes  our 
tire!'  and  in  France  you  say.  'Hooray! 
That  was  onlv  the  tire.' " — Kanfias  Citxi 
Star. 

"Who's  dead?"  asked  the  stranger,  view- 
ing the  elaborate   fuiiei'.'il-procession. 

"Tlie  bloke  what's  inside  the  coffin."  an- 
swered  an    iiTcvei-cnt   small   boy. 

"But    who   is   it?"    tl  "   stranger   pursued. 

"It's    the   Mayor."    was   the    reply. 

"So  the  Mayo?'  is  dead,  is  he?"  mused  the 
si  r.'inger. 

"Well.  I  guess,"  said  the  small  boy.  with- 
eringly.  "D'you  tliiiik  he's  having  a  re- 
hearsal?"  MiJenlones. 

The  more  things  tlie  draft  officials  do  to 
b:iseball  here  the  better  it  flourishes  in 
London.  :iccording  to  Richard  Hatteras,  of 
that  tlirixing  community,  who  is  now  stop- 
ping  at    the   IMa.jeslic. 

Mr.  Hatteras  says  IIh'  game  is  getting 
a  firm  hold  on  evei-y  nationality  in  the 
P.ritish  capital. 

"Why  recently,"  f|uoth  he,  "I  saw  a 
game  in  which  East  Indians  were  playing, 
ftne  of  these  appro.'icbed  the  plate  !it  a 
crucial  niomenl  ami  cried  aloud,  'Allah, 
t'ive   llmu    me   streiiglh    to   make   a    hit.' 

"He   struck   out. 

'"I'he  next  fiian  up  was  an  Irislinuiii.  He 
spat  on  tiie  pliite.  made  f.'ices  .at  the  pitcher 
and  yelled,  ''^om  luiow  me.  A)!'  He  made 
.'I  home  y\\u."—'New  York  Triliune. 
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THE  IMPENDING  DOOM  OF  GERMANY 


GERMANY  knows  that  her  cause  is  lost.  That  is  the 
supreme  objective  attained  by  Foch's  victory  of 
the  Mame.  J 

There  is  consternation  in  Berlin.  The  Kaiser 
knows,  the  Crown  Prince  knows,  the  German  Military  Staff 
knows,  that  neither  guns  nor  g-as,  neither  assassins  of  the 
sea,  nor  assassins  of  the  air,  nor  faith  in  a  devil  god  can 
save  them  now.  There  will  be  no  Mittel  Europa.  There  will 
be  no  Pan-German  world,  nor  any  Lord  of  All  the  Earth. 

Another  thing,  too,  they  know,  and  the  certainty  fills 
them  with  a  more  shuddering  dread  than  military  disaster. 
The  German  people  cannot  much  longer  be  fed  on  lies. 

German  arrogance  and  German  military  power  to  back 
it  up  were  at  their  hight  in  the  first  days  of  March,  1918. 
Treason,  treachery  and  imbecility  in  Russia  had  released 
the  German  armies  of  the  eastern  front  for  service  in  the 
west.  Submarines  were  still  destroying  shipping  faster  than  it 
could  be  replaced.  The  army  divisions  had  been  reorganized. 

In  humiliating  and  perilous  contrast  the  Entente  Allies 
were  conscious  of  depleted  strength.  Russia  had  collapsed. 
Italy,  it  seemed,  had  well  nigh  failed.  America,  after  a  year 
of  being  at  war,  was  not  yet  in  the  fight.  The  councils  of  the 
nations  were  divided.  There  was  no  unity  of  command. 

Clearly,  Berlin  saw,  the  hour  for  decision  had  arrived. 
In  one  resistless  drive  the  Channel  ports  could  be  reached. 
In  another  Paris  could  be  seized  and  destroyed.  Then  the 
remnants  of  the  Allied  armies  could  be  crushed  and  a  con- 
quered civilization   would   accept  a  German   peace. 

Such  was  the  reasoning  and  the  dream.  With  every  detail 
of  perfection  perfected  the  offensive  began  in  Flanders  on 
March  21.  The  scale  was  tremendous,  the  impact  terrific. 
British  resistance  was  heroic  but  unavailing,  and  soon  the 
British  army  had  its  back  to  the  wall.  France  was  called 
upon  for  aid  and  gave  it,  thinning  out  her  perilously  atten- 
uated line.  The  drive  was  checked  and  the  situation  saved. 

No  one  knew  it  then,  the  Allies  were  too  spent  and  too 
full  of  foreboding  to  realize  it:  but  in  that  hour  the  tide  of 
the  war  had  turned.  The  offensive  had  been  lost.  For  in 
that  hour  Great  Britain,  France  and  America  admitted 
what  already  they  had  seen,  that  every  consideration  of 
pride  and  pre.stige  must  go  by  the  board,  that  one  council 


must  be  instituted,  one  army  created  and  one  supreme  com- 
mand set  up.  That  decision  spelled  Germany's  doom. 

It  is  understood  that  Pi-esident  Wilson's  insistence  was  a 
factor  in  this  determination.  America,  in  turn,  promptly 
responded  to  the  call  of  France  and  Great  Britain  for  men, 
and  the  transportation  of  troops  across  the  Atlantic  was 
hastened.  New  courage  and  resolution  were  awakened  in 
France  and  in  England.  A  second  German  drive,  this  time 
against  the  French  lines,  was  met  and  checked.  Italy,  mean- 
while, had  pulled  herself  together  and  in  one  of  the  most 
sensational  achievements  of  the  war  smashed  the  Austrian 
advance  and  turned  it  back  in  disaster. 

Germany  of  course  knew  that  she  was  checked.  Anxiety 
began  to  mix  itself  with  confidence.  The  situation  in  Austria 
was  alarming.  An  important  U-boat  base  had  been  put  out 
of  business,  and  the  submarines  were  being  sunk  at  least 
faster  than  they  could  be  built,  and  ships  were  being 
launched  faster  than  Germany  could  sink  them.  A  longer 
time  was  taken  now  than  before  to  make  everything  ready 
for  one  more  drive.  This  one  should  succeed.  It  should  be 
"the  peace  offensive"  at  least.  Rheims  should  be  pinched  off, 
the  Marne  be  crost  and  the  line  be  straightened  from  Sois- 
sons  to  Chalons.  The  way  to  Paris  would  lie  open. 

But  Foch  was  ready.  His  army,  reorganized,  was  ready. 
The  Americans  were  ready.  The  shock  was  terrific,  but  it 
was  not  the  Allied  line  that  broke.  July  15  was  a  day  of 
fate.  With  the  swiftness  of  a  whirlwind  resistance  was  de- 
veloped into  counter-offensive.  Blow  followed  blow.  Ger- 
many fell  back. 

The  moral  effect  of  this  substantial  victory  already  is 
stupendous  and  it  will  be  cumulative.  Germany  cannot  re- 
cover. The  American  fighting  force  reinforcing  and  re- 
invigorating  the  superbly  oi-ganized  and  disciplined  armies 
of  France  and  Great  Britain,  flanked  by  victorious  Italy, 
will  press  the  advantage  and  drive  it  home.  There  will  be 
no  boastful  rejoicing,  no  indulgence  in  delusion  that  the 
war  is  won,  but  there  will  be  no  relenting.  The  German 
army  will  be  smashed.  The  Allies  are  going  east.  There  will 
he  no  "negotiation"  with  an  empire  of  liars  and  murderers. 
The  liars  and  murderers  will  unconditionally  surrender.  A 
peace  of  civilization  will  be  signed  in  Potsdam. 


SMALL  NATIONS :   FEW  OR  MANY 


TflKRP]  seems  to  be  a  belief  in  governmental  circles  of 
th«f  Ent»jnte  Allies  that  when  the  political  map  of  the 
world  is  re-drawn  after  the  war,  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  independfrnt  nations  will  be  laid  out  thereon  whicii 
now  are  only  .seething  groupa  of  plotting  and  conspiring 
national"..  N'ot  all  of  the  men  who  hold  this  belief  arc  con- 
vinced that  the  new  political  constitution  of  the  world  will 
be  a  wi«e  one.  Not  all  stand  ready  t/>  help  put  the  nationality 
Uha  into  political  realization.   Rather,  they  anticipate  that 


political  forces  beyond  the  control  of  any  functioning  group 
of  statesmen  will  bring  about  the  redistribution  of  political 
elements  and  the  rebounding  of  political  areas.  There  arc 
other  men,  however,  who  are  working  consciously  to  bring 
ahout  such  changes.  In  their  view  ideal  justice  is  one  of  the 
things  that  must  resolutely  be  'idhcred  to  in  fixing  the  terms 
of  peace,  and  they  identify  ideal  justice  with  the  political 
aspirations  of  small  nationalities. 

It  is  not  too  early  to  ask  that  those  purposes  be  more  ex- 
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plicitly  ilefiiieil,  and  that  sonu'  of  the  troublesome  <iuestions 
that  they  raise  be  taken  up  for  dispassionate  ronsideration. 
The  common-sense  mind  knows  that  the  establishment  of 
ideal  justice  is  a  large  order,  and  that  finite  wisdom  may 
possibly  be  unequal  to  the  task.  Also,  the  common-sense 
mind  knows  that  the  identification  of  political  independence 
with  ideal  justice  is  an  assumption  that  may  be  questioned. 
The  United  States  are  u  nation  today  because  the  people 
of  the  North  did  not  permit  the  people  of  the  South  to  secede. 
Would  the  interests  of  civilization  really  be  subserved  if  we 
should  forthwith  withdraw  all  supervision  from  Cuba,  erect 
Porto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  into  independent  powers, 
and  leave  the  Philippine  Islands  to  take  their  chances  as  a 
sovereign  nation?  Will  the  chances  of  enduring  peace  and 
the  establishment  of  international  law  with  teeth  in  it  be 
increaseil  if  Russia  is  divided  up  into  as  many  independent 
states  as  .there  are  recognizable  ethnic  groups  and  linguistic 
areas,  between  Petrograd  and  Vladivostok?  How  many 
Balkan  states  must  there  be  to  lower  the  insurance  rate  on 
world  peace? 

We  seriously  question  whether  the  statesmen  who  hold 
the  most  pronounced  opinions  on  these  matters  have  mas- 
tered the  available  information  and  worked  out  all  the  puz- 
zles. There  is  one  consideration  in  particular  which  it  is 
evident  they  have  passed  over  much  too  lightly.  The  indus- 
trial and  commercial  organization  of  the  civilized  world  will 
be  a  far  more  complicated  affair  after  peace  returns  than 
it  ever  was  before  the  war  began.  The  natural  supplies  of 
basic  raw  materials  are  not  distributed  evenly  or  even  im- 
partially over  the  earth's  surface.  There  are  coal  producing 
areas  and  oil  producing  areas.  There  are  iron  and  copper 
producing  areas.  Even  so  simple  a  necessity  as  salt,  to  say 
nothing  of  that  other  necessity,  sulfur,  may  not  be  had  by 
scratching  gravel  wherever  one  happens  to  stand.  Whatever 
the  political  organization  of  mankind  may  henceforth  be,  one 
imperative  necessity  must  be  met.  Every  one  of  the  areas 
within  which  basic  natural  resources  are .  found  must  be 
under  a  responsible  government  with  which  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  can  have  reasonable  dealings.  No  such  area  can 
be  left  under  the  sovereignty  of  a  petty  state  that,  by  be- 
having in  a  small-minded  way,  may  provoke  a  more  power- 
ful people  to  take  summary  action  against  it,  thereby  mak- 
ing an  unnecessary  and  perhaps  troublesome  task  for  any 
League  to  Enforce  Peace  that  may  have  been  created. 

There  is  another  practical  consideration  also  serious  that, 
in  like  manner,  has  been  too  lightly  brushed  aside.  Is  it  cer- 
tain or  even  probable  that  a  numerically  small  people,  eth- 
nically homogeneous,  can  take  and  keep  the  pace  of  modern 
civilization?  A  people  is  not  necessarily  a  good  working  po- 
litical solidarity  because  it  is  homogeneous  in  blood.  The 
United  States  at  the  present  time  is  an  efficient  political 
unit,  notwithstanding  the  amazing  diversity  of  ethnic  ele- 
ments composing  the  population.  There  is  at  least  some- 
thing to  be  said  for  the  possibility  that  ethnic  diversity  is 
important  as  a  factor  of  the  higher  civilization,  and  that 
the  peace  of  civilization  should  be  considered  when  planning 
the  re-drawing  of  the  world  map.  The  more  nearly  the  po- 
litical entities  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the 
world  league  are  equal  in  advancement  and  general  effi- 
ciency, the  simpler  will  be  the  problem. 

For  these  reasons,  and  many  others  like  them,  it  is  desira- 
ble that  full  consideration  should  be  given  to  a  possible  re- 
constitution  of  the  political  world  as  different  from  the 
proposed  multiplication  of  small  nations  as  it  would  be  from 
existing  imperialism.  Would  ideal  justice  suffer,  or  would 
the  political  expediencies  be  sacrificed,  if  a  serious  attempt 
should  be  made  to  constitute  sovereign  political  entities  rela- 
tively composite,  complex  enough  to  develop  a  dynamic  and 
progressive  civilization  and  large  enough  to  administer  a 
considerable  variety  of  enterprizes,  to  utilize  varied  natural 
resources,  and  to  deal  responsibly  with  other  political  en- 
tities, in   a  league  of  nations? 


THE  BACKING  OF  FRANCE 

THE  (luestion  is  often  asked.  How  can  a  small  country 
like  France  stand  the  strain  of  the  (Jreat  War?  The 
answer  is,  she  isn't.  France  is  not  a  small  country. 
She  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world.  She  is  not,  as  is 
commonly  said,  "smaller  than  Texas."  She  is  larger  than 
the  United  States.  This  is  not  a  statistical  liction,  an  illusion 
of  the  map.  It  is  a  vital  factor  in  the  war.  Cermany  is  not 
fighting  merely  the  French  nation.  She  is  fighting  the 
French  empire. 

Germany  foresaw  this  and  tried  her  best  to  prevent  it. 
Any  one  reading  German  literature  on  international  affairs 
will  be  struck  with  a  change  of  tone  that  took  place  about 
the  beginning  of  this  century.  Previous  to  that  date  France 
was  viewed  with  contempt,  for  her  birth  rate  was  falling 
and  her  population  becoming  stationary.  The  two  antago- 
nists were  pretty  evenly  matched  in  1870,  but  it  could  be 
easily  figured  out  that  Germany  would  soon  outnumber 
France  two  to  one. 

This,  however,  was  counting  European  population,  for 
these  alone  had  hitherto  taken  part  in  European  wars.  But 
when  it  became  realized  that  France  was  acquiring  an 
immense  colonial  domain,  larger  than  Germany  could  ever 
hope  to  acquire  without  fighting  for  it,  and  that  this  do- 
main was  capable  of  supplying  not  only  raw  materials  in 
unlimited  quantities  but  also  fighting  men  in  unlimited 
numbers,  then  the  attitude  of  Germany  took  a  sudden 
change.  The  Black  Army  loomed  up  like  an  avenging  spec- 
ter in  German  literature.  The  employment  of  such  troops, 
it  seemed,  shocked  the  delicate  moral  sense  of  the  Germans; 
anyhow,  it  scared  them.  They  appealed  to  the  civilized 
world  to  put  a  stop  to  such  an  abomination.  They  talked 
of  carrying  the  case  into  the  Hague  court.  They  determined 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  expansion  of  France  by  force  if  neces- 
sary. The  Kaiser  went  to  Tangier  in  his  yacht  to  assure 
the  Sultan  of  Morocco  of  his  support.  The  "Panther"  went 
to  Agadir  to  protect  non-existent  German  interests.  The 
Conference  of  Algeciras  was  called  to  prevent  the  annexa- 
tion of  Morocco  by  France.  To  keep  the  peace  France  con- 
sented in  1911  to  cede  to  Germany  a  fourth  of  French 
Congo  territory.  In  consideration  of  this  Germany  consented 
in  1913  to  the  French  acquisition  of  Morocco,  but  in  the 
following,  year  Germany  declared  war  with  the  avowed  in- 
tention of  seizing  French  colonies. 

But  on  the  contrary,  the  French  have  seized  half  of  the 
German  colonies  of  Togoland  and  Kamerun,  thus  getting 
back  what  they  had  been  forced  to  cede  to  Germany  in  1911 
and  a  great  deal  more.  These  territories  are  yielding  rubber 
and  palm  oil,  for  which  the  Germans  are  perishing. 

Tropical  vegetation  is  rich  in  oil  and  starch.  The  former 
supplies  the  glycerine  and  the  latter  supplies  the  alcohol 
necessary  for  explosives.  North  Africa  under  the  enlight- 
ened regime  of  the  French  is  again  bee*oming  what  it  was 
in  ancient  times,  the  granary  of  the  Mediterranean  region. 
This  saved  France  and  her  allies  from  serious  suffering 
thru  the  cutting  off  of  the  Russian  grain.  Over  half  a 
million  tons  of  cereals  a  year  is  now  exported  by  the  French 
North  African  colonies.  Besides  this,  during  the  first  two 
years  of  the  war  Algeria  supplied  the  armies  in  France  with 
tJO,000  head  of  cattle  and  9000  horses  and  mules,  Morocco 
with  3000  tons  of  wool  and  millions  of  eggs,  Indo-Chin.\ 
with  3(i0,000  tons  of  rice,  Tonquin  with  30.000  tons  of 
antimony  and  zinc  ores.  New  Caledonia  with  100,000  tons 
of  nickel  and  13,000  tons  of  chrome  ore,  the  West  Indies 
with  over  200,000  tons  of  sugar  besides  coffee  and  cocoa. 
Guiana  with  3  tons  of  gold,  the  Sudan  with  oO.OOO  he.ul 
of  cattle  and  Madagascar  with  110,000  tons  of  frozen  v>r 
canned  beef  and  800  tons  of  beans.  So  far  from  being  a 
burden  upon  the  Mother  Country,  as  pessimists  predicted. 
the  French  colonies  have  turned  in  millioi\s  of  dollars  of 
surplus  revenue  to  the   French   treasury. 
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The  Black  Army  was  only  in  the  process  of  formation 
when  the  war  broke  out,  as  Germany  very  well  knew,  but 
more  than  twenty-five  battalions  were  ready  for  service  in 
1914.  Of  course  the  number  recruited  since  has  not  been 
made  public,  but  what  the  Zouaves,  Tirailleurs,  Chasseurs 
and  Spahis  have  accomplished  in  France  is  known  in  part 
to  all  the  world. 

Besides  soldiers  the  French  possessions  have  provided 
help  in  other  fields.  Last  year  there  were  more  than  30,000 
colonial  laborers  in  the  French  munition  factories.  Half  of 
these  came  from  North  Africa  and  half  from   Indo-China. 

It  is  a  fine  tribute  to  French  colonial  administration  that 
the  natives  have  volunteered  in  such  large  numbers.  In 
many  cases  the  sons  of  former  adversaries  of  France  are 
now  enlisted  in  her  service.  A  grandson  of  Abd-el-Kader  is 
a  captain  of  Spahis;  a  son  of  the  late  King  of  Guinea  is 
a  lieutenant  and  has  received  the  Military  Cross  and  Legion 
of  Honor.  The  Moors,  barely  conquered  when  the  war  be- 
gan, are  now  fighting  on  the  side  of  the  French. 

Thus  it  is  that  France,  Greater  France,  is  finding  herself 
and  achieving  a  real  unity.  It  is  one  of  the  revelations  of 
the  war  that  contigufty  and  kinship  are  not  the  strong- 
est of  bonds.  India  is  more  loyal  to  England  than  is  Ire- 
land. Many  a  Malagasy  is  more  loyal  to  France  than  many 
a  Frenchman.  France  has  conceded  to  Algeria  the  political 
rights  that  England  denies  to  Canada  and  Australia,  the 
rights  of  representation  in  parliament.  We  are  likely  to  see 
«  Moroccans  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  before  we  see  Boers 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Americans  have  been  too  ready 
to  accept  the  British  opinion  that  the  French  were  not  col- 
onizers and  that  their  attempts  to  establish  a  colonial  empire 
were  bound  to  fail.  We  can  now  see  that  the  French  meth- 
ods, tho  different  from  the  British,  have  advantages  of  their 
own.  At  any  rate  it  is  evident  that  expansion  has  not  weak- 
ened France,  but  quite  the  contrary.  Under  modem  condi- 
tions a  compact  and  homogeneous  country  is  at  a  disadvan- 
tage because  it  cannot  command  a  suflficient  variety  in  its 
products  and  population.  The  most  extended  empire  is  the 
strongest.  England  and  France  are  likely  to  win  thru  their 
colonies;  Germany  is  likely  to  lose  for  lack  of  them.  When 
Jules  Ferry  in  1881-5  started  the  expansion  of  France  in 
Africa  and  Asia  he  was  called  "Bismarck's  valet"  and  ac- 
cused of  playing  the  German  game.  For  his  short-sighted 
countrymen  said  that  France  had  henceforth  only  one  aim, 
La  Revanche,  and  must  devote  all  her  energies  to  vengeance 
upon  Germany  and  the  recovery  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  But 
now  it  appears  that  Ferry  was  taking  the  straightest  road 
to  the  lost  provinces  when  he  went  into  Africa  and  Asia. 
He  could  more  aptly  be  called  the  avenger  than  the  valet 
of  Bismarck,  for  if  F'rance  recovers  Alsace-Lorraine  it 
will  be  by  the  aid  of  her  colonies  and  the  Allies,  England 
and   Italy,  that  they  have  brought  her. 


THE  PASSING  OF  MONEY 

NOT  that  money  has  had  its  day,  or  that  the  part  it 
will  play  in  human  affairs  after  the  war  is  over 
will  not  be  a  large  one,  do  we  speak  of  the  passing 
<i  Tr\<>T\c.)f.  What  we  mean,  and  what  m;iny  persons  besides 
the  political  economists  are  observing,  is  that  money  will 
not  afrain  in  a  long  time  be  identified  with  wealth  as  it  was 
after  the  American  Civil  War  until  1914. 

The  identification  was  murh  more  than  an  appraisal 
of  an  individual's  e.state  or  of  a  nation's  resources  in  terms 
of  dollars,  pounds  or  francs.  It  was  an  aimoat  superstitious 
belief  that  the  media  of  circulation  harl  a  myKterious  or 
magical  power  not  quite  accounted  for  in  treasury  foot- 
inffH,  or  in  the  balance  of  trade.  In  particular  it  was  an 
identification  in  the  minds  of  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dissatisfied  voters  of  money  with  fapital.  Amazing  as 
the  fallacy  seemn  to  the  trained  economist,  the  belief  that 
interest  on  mortgagee  and  th«-  rates  charged  ff)r  short  term 


loans  in  crop-moving  times  were  affected  by  the  actual 
number  of  concrete  gold  and  silver  dollars  and  paper  dol- 
lars constituting  the  monetary  circulation  of  the  country 
has  played  a  mischievous  part  in  American  politics.  A 
man  as  intelligent  in  some  ways  as  Mr.  William  Jennings 
Bryan  apparently  held  that  belief,  at  any  rate  was  sup- 
posed to  hold  it. 

A  powerful  influence  toward  correcting  popular  think- 
ing on  this  subject  was  set  in  operation  by  the  banking 
legislation  stabilizing  relations  between  circulation  and 
banking  operations,  which,  by  great  good  fortune,  was 
enacted  before  the  strain  of  war  finance  had  to  be  met. 
When  one  compares  the  financial  adventures  of  the  Civil 
W  ar  and  the  panics  that  followed  upon  them  with  present 
conditions,  the  advance  that  has  been  made  seems  almost 
incredible. 

The  economic  necessities,  however,  of  the  war  in  which 
we  are  now  engaged,  have  accomplished  more  than  all 
other  causes  in  economic  history  to  clarify  ideas  upon  the 
function  of  money,  and  its  relation  to  real  wealth,  and  the 
nations  of  Europe,  no  less  than  the  L^nited  States,  have 
teen  set  right  upon  these  fundamental  matters. 

The  warring  nations  have  called  for  money  and  have 
used  it  lavishly,  but  for  the  first  time  the  average  man  has 
clearly  seen  that  these  vast  sums  of  money  have  been  a 
means  only;  a  convenience,  a  contrivance,  like  railway 
tickets  or  tokens  of  any  other  kind  representative  of  reali- 
ties, and  not  the  realities  themselves.  The  realities  have 
been  wheat  and  corn;  meat  and  sugar;  artillery,  rifles  and 
explosives;  clothing  and  tents;  battleships,  cruisers,  de- 
stroyers and  submarines;  railways,  rolling  stock,  aeroplanes 
and  automobiles;  hospital  supplies;  machinery;  and  a  thou- 
sand other  things;  and  these  realities,  it  has  been  seen, 
everybody  sees  now,  are  the  substance  of  wealth. 

Probably  conservation  measures  and  food  rationing  have 
done  most  to  drive  the  lesson  home.  The  true  nature  of 
economizing  has  been  seen..  The  humblest  individual  has 
been  made  aware  that  subscribing  to  Liberty  Loans  and 
buying  War  Stamps,  imperative  as  these  duties  are,  cannot 
of  themselves  win  the  war,  or  even  support  armies  in  the 
field.  We  must  curtail  our  consumption  of  wheat  that  the 
armies  may  be  fed.  We  must  put  up  with  meatless  days, 
and  use  our  coal  with  the  utmost  frugality. 

Most  important  of  all,  the  public  has  come  to  under- 
stand that  a  nation  is  not  as  rich  at  one  time  as  at  another 
time,  or  one  nation  as  rich  as  another  nation  just  because 
tht  products  in  each  case  are  of  the  same  value  in  terms 
L'f  money  when  sold  in  the  markets.  The  nation  that  is  pro- 
ducing great  quantities  of  luxuries  and  unnecessary  trifles 
is  not  as  well  off  as  the  nation  that  is  producing  substan- 
tial and  necessary  goods,  altho  their  balance  is  the  same. 

The  les.son  will  not  be  forgotten  all  at  once  when  peace 
returns.  The  world  will  realize,  as  it  did  not  before  the 
war  began,  the  vital  difference  between  essential  and  non- 
essential goods,  and  it  will  have  a  vivid  mental  picture  of 
the  strictly  limited  supply  of  certain  raw  materials  which 
are  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion. It  will  not  be  indifferent  to  the  waste  of  resources  in 
th(  production  of  commodities  that  are  non-essential  or 
even  injurious.  It  will  insist  that  every  nation  take  stock 
of  its  resources  and  conserve  them.  The  supplies  of  iron 
{Did  coal,  of  copper  and  sulfur,  not  to  mention  a  dozen 
other  things  of  basic  importance,  cannot  again  be  used 
WJintonly  in  making  things  that  minister  only  to  the  varie- 
ties of  life,  or  to  social  arrogance. 

And  because  this  lesson  has  been  learned  the  nations 
will  accept  far-reaching  changes  in  the  structure  and  func- 
tioning of  economic  society  itself.  We  cannot  return  to  an 
irresponsible  individualism.  Individual  initiative  and  vol- 
untary enterpri7,e  we  must  cherish  and  conserve,  as  we 
must  conserve  natural  resources,  l)ut  they  cannot  be  per- 
mitted to  "make  money"  irrespective  of  the  real  utility  of 
the  goods  that  they  produce. 
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The  Counter-Drive 
on  the  Marne 


Tho  fifth  German 
drive  of  the  year 
was  quickly  end- 
eil.  It  was  directed  toward  Paris,  as  on 
the  line  of  least  resistaiue.  But  there 
was  a  lion  in  the  path.  After  a  little 
pro^fress  had  been  made  beyond  the 
Marne.  French  and  American  resist- 
ance stitfened  anil  the  drive  was  halt- 
ed. Then,  on  July  18,  came  the  coun- 
ter-drive. It  was  a  complete  surprise. 
The  customary  preparation  of  artillery 
fire  was  omitted.  Without  warning, 
and  in  the  midst  of  a  hard  storm  of 
rain  which  usually  would  have  re- 
strained troops  from  action,  whole  di- 
visions of  American  and  French  troops 
were  hurled  against  the  German  lines 
at  various  strategic  points  around  the 
great  loop  of  the  salient  between  Sois- 
sons  and  Rheims.  In  many  cases  the 
Germans  were  found  asleep  in  their 
trenches  and  caves,  and  where  they 
were  awake  their  resistance  was  brief 
and  vain.  In  six  hours  the  Allies  retook 
double  the  ground  that  the  Germans 
had  won  in  six  days  of  hard  fighting-. 

Nor  was  this  counter-drive  confined 
to  the  one  initial  rush.  It  was  main- 
tained day  after  day  thruout  the 
week,  with  as  much  success  and  as 
much  progress  after  the  Germans  were 
fully  roused  to  meet  it  as  when  they 
were  taken  by  surprise.  The  brunt  of 
the  onset  was  borne  by  the  Americans 
and  French,  but  important  auxiliary 
operations  were  conducted  with  equal 
success  by  the  British  and  Italians. 
When  the  Prussian  Crown  Prince 
found  himself  threatened  with  com- 
plete disaster,  he  sent  a  hurried  appeal 
for  aid  to  his  cousin,  the  Bavarian 
Crown  Prince,  who  was  confronting 
the  British  sectors  of  the  line  in  Pi- 
cardy  and  Flanders.  The  aid  was  sent 
to  him,  but  proved  unavailing  to  stay 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

Juh/  1^ — (Jeriiiaii-s  Mupriz'd  by 
I'ranco-Ainoriean  drive  against 
Sois.soiis-Uheinis;  salient.  (Jrcat  Al- 
lied gains. 

Julii  7,'*-  Allied  drive  cKntiiiiied.  Urit- 
isli  take  Meteren.  Traiispurt  ■"('jir- 
pathia"  tcirpedoed  off  Iiisii  coast. 

Jtili/  20 — Further  Allied  gains.  (Jei- 
uians  using  up  reserves.  Foiiuei- 
Czar  iiut  to  deatii  by  Holsheviki 
without  trial. 

July  .?/--Eutire  line  of  Marne  River 
evacuated  by  Germans  with  iieavy 
losses  of  men  and  guu>'. 

Jiilli  2.^ — Prussian  Crown  Prince 
called  for  aid  from  P.nv.irian  Crown 
Prime.  Czecho-Slovak  revolts  in 
Austria. 

July  '^S — Allies  crn-iliing  (lei'mun 
salient  between  Soissniis  and 
Rheims.  French  \ictoi\  ,it  Montdi- 
dier. 

Jiilii  i'l  Continued  advance  of  Allies 
on  Kheims-Soissons  siilient.  l''rench 
gains  in  .Mbania.  Rolsheviki  begin 
im>bilixatiou  of  Russiuii  army 


f-'nnch  I'tctoi  lilt 

THE   FRENCH  MOSQUITO  TANKS 
In   the  present   offensive  the    French   have  used  successfully   large   fleets   of  these   "mosquito   tanks.'' 
patterned  after  the  bifr  ones,  but  easier  to  handle  and  equally  stronR  in  assault.   On  the  nose  of  each 
tank  is  a  device  for  cutting;;  thru  barbed  wire  :  they  are  heavily  armed  and  carry  powerful  searchliKhts 


the  Allied  storm,  while  simultaneously 
British  levies  were  sent  down  to  re- 
inforce the  French  in  the  Rheims-Sois- 
sons  sector. 

Vigorous  and  successful  attacks 
were  also  made  by  the  French  at  Mont- 
didier,  far  to  the  northwest  of  Sois- 
sons,  and  by  the  British  in  Picardy  and 
Flanders,  which  had  the  result  of  de- 
terring any  very  large  movement  of 
troops  to  the  relief  of  the'  hard-prest 
German  salient  between  Rheims  and 
Soissons. 

The  net  result  of  the  week's  opera- 
tions was  a  loss  to  the  Germans  of 
many  miles'  depth  of  territory  on  a 
frontage  of  more  than  thirty  miles,  of 
^nearly  a  thousand  guns,  and  of  not  far 
from  200,000  men.  The  German  pris- 
oners taken  by  the  Allies  numbered 
nearly  30,000,  or  more  than  the  total 
of  all  losses,  killed,  wounded  and  pris- 
oners, suffered  by  the  Allied  armies. 
The  number  of  American  troops  en- 
gaged in  these  operations  was  prob- 
ably well  over  200,000.  This  was  suf- 
ficient to  have  a  material  effect  simply 
on  the  numerical  g-round.  There  was 
also,  however,  a  most  beneficial  effect 
in  the  inspiriting  and  heartening  in- 
fluence of  such  American  cooperation 
upon  the  other  Allies,  who  were  made 
to  feel  that  at  last  America  was  par- 
ticipating in  the  war  on  a  significant 
scale.  It  is,  moreover,  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  there  was  and  is  a  marked 
difference  between  the  American  ami 
the  other  Allied  troops.  England  and 
France  have  been  fighting  for  four 
years;  they  have  lost  many  of  their 
best  men,  and  their  ranks  now  contain 
a  considerable  proportion  of  men  who 
are  too  young  or  too  old  for  the  high- 


est efficiency,  or  whose  physical  con- 
dition, because  of  wounds  or  disease, 
is  not  of  the  best.  But  the  Americans 
are  all  of  the  best  fighting  age,  in  per- 
fect condition,  and  not  wearied  by 
years  of  fighting.  The  addition  of  this 
fresh,  vigorous  quality  to  the  Allied 
ranks  is  not  less  helpful  than  the  mere 
increase  in  numbers. 


The  Advance 
in  Albania 


The  campaign  in  Al- 
bania, conducted  by 
Italians  with  some 
French  aid,  is  making  not  rapid  but 
substantial  progress,  all  the  way  from 
the  Adriatic  coast  to  the  Serbian  bor- 
der. Apparently  the  Allies  have  con- 
cluded that  this  affords  a  more  prom- 
ising route  for  a  flank  campaign 
against  the  Central  Powers  than  a 
drive  from  Salonika.  It  is  obvious,  how- 
ever, that  much  further  Allied  prog- 
ress in  Albania  will  compel  the  Central 
Powers  to  withdraw  from  Macedonia, 
and  will  enable  the  extension  of  an 
Allied  line  across  the  peninsula  from 
the  Adriatic  to  the  head  of  the  .'Egean 
Sea.  A  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war 
in  that  qua^-ter  would  be  a  grave  men- 
ace to  Austria-Hungary,  and  wouUt 
largely  compensate  the  Allies  for  the 
failure  and  elimination  of  the  Russian 
front. 


Allied  and  Hun 
Air  Raids 


Aerial  activities  of 
the  Allies,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  Amer- 
icans and  British,  are  increasing  not 
only  in  numbers  but  also  in  efficiency, 
antl  much  damage  has  been  done  to 
military  centors  far  back  of  the  Ger- 
man line.  Tons  of  explosives  have  been 
tlropt  upon  towjis  along  the  Rhine  for 
the    destruction    of    arsenals,    ntunition 
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factories,  railroad  depots,  and  the  like. 
At  this  the  German  press  is  setting  up 
a  piteous  wail  over  the  "inhumanity" 
of  the  Allies  in  doing  such  things.  It  is, 
of  course,  oblivious  of  the  fact  that 
German  aviators  have  been  bombard- 
ing not  military  centers  but  unfortified 
residential  places,  and  deliberately 
picking  out  schools  and  hospitals  for 
attack.  Of  this  latter  infamy  there 
seems  to  be  no  question.  The  recent 
bombardment  of  a  Red  Cross  hospital 
has  been  carefully  investigated,  and  it 
appears  that  the  institution  was 
marked  with  Red  Cross  signs  easily 
visible  at  a  hight  of  several  thousand 
feet,  that  German  aviators  came  down 
to  within  two  hundred  feet  and  cir- 
cled about  as  if  observing  the  place 
and  making  sure  of  its  identity,  and 
then  bombarded  it. 

A  Low  Record        Official    reports    show 
r      TT  T>  that    the     destruction 

forU-Boats  ^    ah-  j     u-  u 

of  Allied  shipping  by 

German  U-boats  and  mines  in  the  month 
of  June  totaled  only  278,629  gross  tons, 
a  smaller  amount  than  in  any  other 
month  since  September,  1916.  More  sig- 
nificant still  is  the  fact  that  the  total 
of  such  losses  in  the  quarter  year  end- 
ing with  June  was  smaller  than  in  any 
other  quarter  since  the  third  quarter 
of  1916.  There  is  no  undue  optimism 
in  regarding  this  as  proof  of  the  de- 
clining power  of  the  submarine  terror 
and  of  the  progressive  failure  of  Tir- 
pitz's  policy  of  unlimited  frightfulness. 
This  result  is  doubtless  due  to  a  number 
of  causes,  conspicuous  among  them  be- 
ing the  blocking  of  the  ports  of  Zee- 
brugge  and  Ostend,  which  had  been  the 
chief  centers  of  U-boat  activity,  and 
the  multiplication  of  "chasers"  and  de- 
stroyers with  their  depth  bombs  and 
other  devices  for  disposing  of  subma- 
rines. 

How   well   even   transports   and   mer- 


chant ships  are  now  being  protected 
against  U-boats  was  shown  this  week 
in  the  case  of  the  huge  transport  "Jus- 
ticia,"  a  32,120  ton  liner,  which  was 
setting  out  on  her  westward  voyage.  Off 
the  north  coast  of  Ireland  she  was  at- 
tacked by  a  number  of  submarines  esti- 
mated at  from  three  to  eight,  in  a  run- 
ning fight  which  lasted  more  than 
twenty  hours.  At  least  nine  or  ten  tor- 
pedoes were  discharged  at  her,  some  of 
which  were  exploded  before  they 
reached  her  by  well-aimed  shots  from 
her  own  protective  guns.  Two  torpedoes, 
however,  reached  their  mark  and  the 
"Justicia"  was  finally  sunk.  But  the 
contrast  between  this  feat  and  the  easy 
sinkings  of  innumerable  vessels  earlier 
in  the  war  was  not  calculated  to  en- 
courage the  Germans. 

While  thus  the  U-boat  peril  is  being 
overcome.  Allied  shipbuilding  is  pro- 
ceeding with  extraordinary  speed,  and 
the  volume  of  entries  and  clearances  at 
British  ports  is  increasing.  The  total 
clearances  for  the  quarter  ending  with 
June  was  much  larger  than  that  of 
either  of  the  two  immediately  preced- 
ing quarters. 


U-Boats  in  Our 
Waters 


While  the  ravages 
of  German  subma- 
rine boats  in  Euro- 
pean waters  have  been  somewhat 
abated,  and  it  is  probably  true  that 
such  vessels  are  now  being  destroyed 
more  rapidly  than  they  are  being 
built,  a  fresh  outbreak  of  their  activi- 
ties in  American  coast  waters  occurred 
on  July  20,  when  one  or  more  of  them 
appeared  off  Cape  Cod,  attacked  with- 
out warning,  and  sank  a  tug  and  three 
barges,  on  which  were  women  and 
children,  and  threw  a  few  shells  ashore 
— the  first  time  in  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years  that  hostile  cannon  shot 
have  fallen  upon  American  soil.  The 
U-boats  then  made  their  escape  with- 
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WHKN   AN   AKKOJ'J.ANK  CMV.V.  l!(<MHIN(; 

hiirh  mipUmiv-   ^l'lm^m   thnt  uf  dropix-d   frorri   nn   MtToplunc  nrf    riuttpnccl    iiri'lir   IIk'   wint 
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IIk'   winKH    ro'iii' 


I  ndeiuuKid  <t  l'nd<:nroiid 

'•KILL  TILL  THEY  CRY  ENOUGH" 
With  that  grim  battle  cry  General  Gouraud.  in 
command  of  the  French  and  American  troops 
in  Champagne,  gave  the  orders  to  his  men  that 
broke  the  German  thrust  and  turned  it  into  a 
victory  for  us 

out  further  action.  The  purpose  of  this 
performance  was  not  clear.  If  it  was 
intended  to  terrorize  America,  it  was 
a  ludicrous  failure.  If  the  U-boats 
came  over  to  attack  American  trans- 
ports conveying  troops  and  supplies  to 
France,  they  acted  with  remarkable 
stupidity  in  thus  revealing  their  pres- 
ence by  attacking  vessels  of  no  mili- 
tary significance  and  probably  of  less 
value  than  the  torpedoes  which  were 
used  in  destroying  them. 

It  is  thought  that  the  submarines 
most  probably  came,  however,  to  scat- 
ter floating  mines  in  the  sea  lanes  in 
which  our  transports  travel,  a  theory 
which  gains  support  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  naval  cruiser  "San  Diego" 
off  Fire  Island,  either  by  a  torpedo  or 
by  a  mine,  the  probabilities  favoring 
the  latter. 

T-L    T^M-         f  4.U  The    report   is    con- 

The  Killing  of  the  ,.         j  Tu   *  4-u     j? 

^            ^  firmed  that  the  for- 

FormerCzar  ^^^   ^^^^    Nicholas 

II,  has  been  put  to  death  by  the  Bol- 
sheviki,  without  even  the  semblance  of 
a  trial,  and  much  disapproval  and  in- 
dignation are  exprest  thereat.  Nicholas 
was  not  personally  an  heroic  figure; 
he  was  a  conspicuous  representative  of 
the  odious  system  of  "divine  right" 
against  which  this  war  is  being  waged; 
and  his  course  during  the  war,  before 
his  disposition,  was  not  such  as  com- 
manded admiration  or  confidence. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  justly  held  that  to 
put  him  to  death  in  any  circumstances 
would  have  been  an  unnecessary  sever- 
ity, while  to  do  so  without  trial  was 
nothing  less  than  murcler.  Even  the 
French  Terror  gave  to  Louis  XVI  a 
Judicial  trial. 

.   ^  ^.  The      long      controversy 

Intervention  .,   "^  ..  , 

(.vcr     the      question     of 

in  Siberia        ^)|j,,,i      intervention      in 

any  part  of  the  former  Russian  Em- 
[)irc  appears  to  have  culminated  in  an 
agreement  for  limited  joint  action  by 
America  and  Jaiian  in  Siberia.  It  is 
intimated     that     an     Amcrico-Japanese 
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THE   JAPANESE    RED   CKOSS   COMMISSION    OVER   HERE 
On   their  way  to  the  front  the   representatives  of  the   Japanese   Red   Cross   visited   this   country   and 
studied   the    Red   Cross    work    we   are   doin^.    Princi'    Tokuerawa.    head   of    the   c-nnimission.    is    in    the 
center  of   this   photograph:   Viscount   Ishii.   the   Ambassador  of  Japan    lo   the   United   States,   at  the 
left :  and  at  the  right  Henry  P.  Davison,  chairman  of  the  War  Council  ot   the  American  Red  Cross 


force  will  be  landed  at  Vladivostok,  not 
large  enough  to  present  the  appear- 
ance of  any  intent  at  conquest,  but 
merely  large  enough  to  guard  the  ter- 
minal port  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Rail- 
way and  the  vast  stores  there,  and  to 
maintain  communication  with  the 
Czecho-Slovak  forces  which  are  oper- 
ating at  Irkutsk  and  elsewhere  in  Si- 
beria. These  Czecho-Slovaks  have 
shown  marvelous  military  efficiency, 
and  are  holding  a  large  part  of  Siberia 
against  both  the  Germans  and  the  Bol- 
sheviki.  But  having  no  base  of  supplies 
they  would  probably  not  be  able  per- 
manently to  maintain  themselves  with- 
out outside  aid.  The  Americo-Japanese 
purpose  is,  apparently,  to  provide  them 
with  the  needed  supplies,  and  thus  en- 
able them  to  continue  their  thus  far 
highly  successful  campaign. 

Meantime  General  Horvath,  a  Serb 
from  Bosnia,  long  an  official  of  the 
Russian  Government  in  China,  has 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  an  anti- 
Bolshevik  provisional  goveihment  at 
Vladivostok,  and  his  attitude  toward 
the  Czecho-Slovaks  is  yet  uncertain. 

No  Independence      ^^^  attempt  of  the 
for  Lithuania  Lithuanians    to    se- 

lect a  king  for 
themselves  has  been  vigorously  resented 
in  Germany,  especially  in  Prussia,  as 
intolerable  impertinence.  The  semi- 
official ]'ossische  Zeitung  roundly  de- 
clares that  "Germany  did  not  occupy 
Lithuania  in  order  to  free  the  people," 
and  the  Tagliche  Rinulschuu  adds  that 
"Lithuania  must  not  be  independent,  but 
must  be  annexed,  preferably  to  Prus- 
sia." This,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
choice  of  the   Lithuanians  is  the   Duke 


of  Urach,  a  member  of  the  royal  fam- 
ilies of  Wurtemberg  and  Bavaria.  The 
selection  of  a  Hohenzollern  would  prob- 
ably have  met  with  more  favor  at 
Berlin. 

No  Finland      Finland     has     indefinitely 

-T  1         ]-ciid   aside   the   project   of 

Monarch  ,  ,  •  j 

choosmg  a  kmg  and  or- 
ganizing a  monarchical  form  of  gov- 
ernment, and  gives  hope  of  the  perma- 
nent establishment  of  a  republic.  This 
is  displeasing  to  Germany,  which  has 
cherished  dreams  of  a  Prussian  prince 
as  King  of  Finland,  bringing  the 
"Land  of  a  Thousand  Lakes"  into  close 
alliance  with  the  Central  Powers,  help- 
ing them  to  transform  the  Baltic  Sea 
into  ^  German  lake,  and  giving  them  a 
frontage  on  the  Arctic  Ocean. 


Honduras  Joins 
the  Allies 


The  declaration  of 
war  by  Honduras 
against  Germany  was 
an  event  of  importance  psychologically 
rather  than  materially.  Had  Honduras 
been  pro-German,  however,  she  would 
have  been  a  menacing  spot  on  this  hemi- 
sphere which  the  United  States  would 
have  had  to  watch  pretty  carefully.  Ac- 
cording to  the  text  of  the  decree  of  war 
as  made  public  in  Washington  last 
week,  "continental  solidarity  imposes 
upon  the  states  of  America  the  duty  to 
contribute  according  to  the  measure  of 
their  abilities  toward  the  triumph  of 
the  cause  of  civilization  and  of  right." 
Honduras,  it  will  be  remembered,  broke 
off  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany 
some  time  ago.  In  the  decree  declaring 
war,  the  Government  points  out  that 
"the  motives  which  originated  the  sev- 
ering of  the  diplomatic  relations  of  this 
republic  with  the  German  Empire  have 


become  acctntuated,  being  characterized 
every  day  by  greater  gravity  for  the 
international  life  of  all  the  peoples." 

The  decree  is  signed  by  the  Council 
()■  Ministers  and  the  President  and  is 
to  be  reported  to  the  Congress  at  its 
next  session. 


Home  Rule 
for  India 


The  British  Government 
announces  that  it  will 
hiy  before  Parliament 
at  the  coming  session  a  comprehensive 
proposal  for  Home  Rule  for  India,  the 
outlines  of  which  are  disclosed  in  ad- 
vance in  order  that  they  may  be  popu- 
laily  discussed  in  advance,  and  that 
the  Government  may  thus  ascertain 
tho  attitude  of  the  nation  toward  them. 
The  plan  provides  for  a  national  par- 
liament and  a  number  of  provincial 
legislatures.  The  latter  will  be  ele -ted 
by  popular  franchise,  and  so  will  a 
two-thirds  majority  of  the  lower  house 
of  the  vice-regal  parliament;  but  the 
majority  of  the  upper  house  of  the 
parliament  will  be  appointed  by  the 
Crown.  It  is  intended  that  this  plan 
shall  be  adopted  for  a  probationary 
period  of  ten  years. 

Reform  or  Boycott      ^ord  Robert  Cecil 
,      ^  British  Minister  of 

for  Germany  oi     i     j        u 

Blockade,  has  is- 
sued a  statement  explaining  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Entente  Allies  in  regard  to 
economic  policy  after  the  war.  He  de- 
fended the  program,  of  the  Paris  Con- 
ference of  two  years  ago  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  a  defensive  agreement  of 
eight  nations,  six  of  which  had  suf- 
fered the  direct  ravages  of  war,  to  as- 
sure for  themselves  the  material  means 
for  reconstruction  of  their  injured  na- 
tional prosperity  after  the  war.  These 
objects  were  still  important,  but  now 
that  "the  Alliance  of  Eight  has  expand- 
ed into  the  Association  of  Twenty-four 
Nations"  it  was  possible  to  realize  a 
broader  program;  an  international  sys- 
tem of  economic  liberalism  and  equal- 
ity, with  only  such  national  tariffs  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
essential  local  industry.  Only  one  ob- 
stacle remained  to  such  a  world-wide 
economic  union;  the  policy  of  the  Cen- 
tral Powers. 

Lord  Cecil  explained  how  the  German 
treaties  with  Russia,  the  Ukraine,  Ru- 
mania, Finland,  Poland,  Lithuania  and 
other  national  fragments  of  eastern 
Europe  made  them  all  bondsmen  of  Ger- 
man trade.  Three  great  highways  of 
traffic,  the  Baltic,  the  Black  Sea-Darda- 
nelles, and  the  Danube  rojates,  were  now 
monopolized  by  the  Central  Powers. 
While  Germany  continued  to  pursue 
such  policies  of  plunder  and  favoritism, 
she  could  be  allowed  no  part  in  the  eco- 
nomic system  of  the  Allies. 

Wlu'ii  i>e;u-(>  is  rostorod  tlio  place  v>f  (Jer- 
niauy  in  the  comnumw  calth  of  uatioys  will 
b«>  (lt>tt>riniiu>(l  by  tho  test  ostal>lisluHl  bv 
l*ri'si(l(Mit  Wilson.  If  she  abandons  her  old 
wa.vs  and  her  vt>stless  and  iiKKressive  policy, 
if  she  fi>ases  to  nst<  ei>>noniic  policies  as  a 
preparation  for  fnrther  war  we  shall  not 
l>e  slow  to  recojtni/.e  the  i-hanse.  The  Si\cri- 
tices  for  which  this  war  has  called  are  too 
fjreat  antl  too  bitter  to  permit  of  our 
iie^jlectins  tln'  l'rt>sidenC's  warning  that  a 
complete  ('han^e  of  mind  and  pur|H>se  in 
her  (lovernment  are  the  uetvssary  pre- 
liminaries to  her  admission  to  part ici|»«t ion 
in  onr  ec<>noMiic  partnerships. 
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T-.-  •  The    occurrence    on    July 

Discussing  o  1    • 

.  21     of    the     Belgian     na- 

^  tional      anniversary      has 

renewed  thoug'ht  of  that  heroic  ami  mar- 
tyr nation.  The  German  Chancellor  has 
declared  that,  while  Germany  has  no 
intention  of  arbitrarily  annexing  Bel- 
gium, she  will  use  it  as  a  pawn  in  the 
game  of  peace-making,  refusing  to 
surrender  it  until  she  is  assured  of  the 
return  to  her  of  her  African  and  other 
colonies.  On  the  other  hand,  Professor 
Hans  Delbrueck,  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent German  (Austrian)  scholars,  and 
Maximilian  Harden,  the  journalist, 
have  publicly  declared  that  Germany 
ought  unconditionally  to  restore  Bel- 
gium to  the  same  freedom  and  prosper- 
ity that  it  enjoyed  before  the  war,  and 
that  there  can  be  no  hope  of  peace  in 
the  world  until  this  is  done.  Mr.  Bal- 
four, the  British  Foreign  Minister,  has 
severely  criticized  the  German  Chan- 
cellor's cynical  attitude,  while  the  pur- 
pose of  the  United  States  to  insist 
upon  Belgium's  complete  restoration 
as  an  essential  condition  of  peace  has 
repeatedly  been  made  clear.  The  Bel- 
gian anniversary  was  publicly  cele- 
brated with  impressive  ceremonies  and 
impressive  utterances  in  this  country 
and  the  Allied  lands. 


Austro-Hungarian 
Affairs 


The  Austro-Hun- 
arian  Prime  Min- 
ister in  the  course 
of  an  official  address  censured  the  "in- 
humanity" of  the  Allies,  which  he  said 
was  responsible  for  the  prolongation 
of  the  war.  With  amazing  cynicism  he 
admitted  that  Russia  and  Rumania  had 
been  sorely  opprest  and  despoiled  in 
the   peace   treaties   which   the    Central 
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ii£)  Pictoi  itjl  Press 

WHY   BOTHER  WITH  A   BALLOON? 

An  army  camp  in  the  United  States  has  tried  out  succes.sfully  this  method  of  sending  an  ohserver 
up  to  report  enemy  movements.  The  man  who  goes  up  is  strapped  securely  in  a  leather  seat  and 
the   motive  power   for  his   flight   is    furnished   by  six   big   kites.    A   squad   of   about   twenty   men    are 

needed  to   fly   the   kites 


Powers  had  forced  upon  them,  but  ar- 
gued that  that  was  the  fault  of  the 
Allies,  because  they  had  refused  to 
make  themselves  parties  to  the  same 
negotiation  and  had  therefore  aban- 
doned Russia  and  Rumania  to  their 
fate.  Finally,  he  protested  against 
America's  taking  cognizance  of  the  in- 
ternal troubles  of  the  Dual  Realm,  in- 
sisting that  Austria-Hungary's  dealing 
with  the  Poles,  Bohemians,  Slovaks, 
Croats,  Serbs  and  other  subject  peo- 
ples must  not  be  meddled  with  by  any 
outside  power. 

Meantime  discontent  and  sedition  in 
various  parts  of  that  realm  wax  apace, 
and  we  hear  of  the  .shooting  of  hun- 
dreds and  the  imprisonment  of  thou- 
sands of  revolutionists.  Indications 
multiply  of  Austro-Hungarian  disinte- 
gration, and  of  the  probability  that  a 
vigorous  drive  of  Allied  forces  into 
that  empire  would  cause  a  demoraliza- 
tion and  dissolution  equal  to  that 
which  Russia  has  suffered. 

«  e         I-  4.        The  latest  "peace  drive" 

A  Socialist  ,       ^  ^   ,     .^,   . 

-,  T^        .,     was  made  on  Julv  24  in 

Peace  Drive?     ,,  ^   i-     i      o     •   i-  t 

the    putatively    Socialist 

p:tper  Vnrwartu,  of  Berlin.  The  terms 
of  peace  suggested  by  it  were  briefly  as 
follows:  Germany  to  have  no  annexa- 
tions or  indemnities  at  the  west,  but  to 
have  a  free  hand  to  complete  her  con- 
quest of  Russia  and  Rumania  at  the 
cast;  the  principle  of  self-determination 
of  peoples  to  be  hereafter  considered,  to- 
(."•ther  with  the  flisposition  of  Belgium 
and  the  Balkan  states;  Gibraltar  and 
the  Suez  Canal  td  be  dismantled  and  all 
coaling  stations  to  be  opened  to  Ger- 
many; and  all  Germany's  colonies  to  bo 
restored  to  her.  These  quite  impossible 
terms  savor  more  of  Junkcrdom  than  of 
Socialism,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that 
simultaneously  with  their  utterance  the 
authorities  of  the  Social  Democratic 
Party  express  strong  dissatisfaction 
with  the  course  of  the  VonvditH  as  no 
longer  in  harmony  with  the  principles 
of  the  party.  It  is  shrewdly  .suspected 
that    the    paper    in    (lucslion    has    been 


brought  under  Government  influence  by 
the  means  familiar  to  Bismarck  and  his 
"reptile  press." 

u;„-j»„u„,„v  The     question     which 

Hindenburg  s  ,  .^  x,       u 

_.  has     frequently     been 

Disappearance  ^^^^^   .^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^, 

weeks  or  months  concerning  the 
whereabouts  of  General  von  Hinden- 
burg, now  seems  to  be  authoritatively 
answered.  He  has  several  times  been 
reported  dead,  on  one«occasion  the  re- 
port being  so  detailed  as  to  tell  that 
he  died  of  apoplexy  after  a  violent 
quarrel  with  the  Kaiser.  We  are  now 
told  that  for  the  last  six  months  he  has 
been  too  seriously  ill  to  take  any  part 
in  military  operations,  scarcely  able 
to  speak,  and  quite  incapable  of  writ- 
ing. Thus  are  explained  his  disappear- 
ance from  the  public  eye  and  the  ex- 
altation of  General  LudendorflF  to  the 
headship  of  the  Hun  armies. 

Extensive  strikes  in  muni- 


Pernicious 
Pacifism 


tion  works  at  Birmingham 
and  Coventry,  England, 
bfgan  on  ,Tuly  24.  Most  of  the  strikers 
are  said  to  have  been  former  "slackers," 
who  entered  the  factories  in  order  to 
avoid  being  called  to  service  in  the 
army;  and  they  have  been  incited  to 
strike  over  some  fancied  technical  griev- 
ances, thru  the  propaganda  of  pro- 
German  pacifists,  who  have  told  them 
that  "the  more  munitions  you  make,  the 
longer  the  war  will  last,"  and  "it  is 
our  duty  to  hold  up  munitions,  to  bring 
Lloyd  (Jcorge  to  his  knees,  and  to  com- 
pel him  to  make  a  decent  peace."  Brit- 
ish labor  generally  disapproves  the 
strikes,  and  the  workmen  at  the  Wool- 
wich Arsenal  have  sent  a  message  to 
the  strikers  telling  them  that  they  are 
"earning  the  blessings  of  the  Kaiser 
and  his  army  of  murderers  and  the  con- 
demnation of  all  those  who  are  fighting 
and  working  to  gain  real  freedom  for 
civilization,"  The  message  expres.ses  also 
a  wish  that  the  fJovernment  would  im- 
niediatcdy  send  the  strikers  to  the  front 
oi"  the  firing  line,  and  have  their  leaders 
shot. 
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Needed:  Fifty  Nearly    50,000    of 

Thousand  Doctors       '^^  '^^'^^^  doctors 

now  in  active  prac- 
tise in  the  United  States  will  be  required 
for  the  army,  according:  to  an  official 
estimate  nuiile  public  last  week.  Of  the 
total  now  practising',  it  is  reckoned  that 
23,000  are  now  in  the  army. 

These  fi«-ures  t'ive  the  meat  of  a  sit- 
uation which  may  force  the  Government 
to  assume  control  of  the  entire  medical 
profession  in  the  United  States,  sup- 
plying: both  the  army  and  the  civilians 
with  the  necessary  quotas.  A  ^'ifjantic 
enrollment  of  all  active  practitioners 
plus  all  who  are  willing  and  able  to  re- 
sume practise  is  now  under  way,  and 
the  new  "Volunteer  Medical  Service 
Corps"  is  already  beinjr  organized.  Con- 
ferences were  held  in  Washington  last 
week  at  which  leadim,'  physicians  dis- 
cussed the  probable  operation  of  this 
plan.  It  is  prenerally  recognized  that  the 
civilian  health  must  be  closely  safe- 
guarded if  the  nation  is  to  arrive  at  and 
maintain  maximum  fighting  efficiency. 

The  surgeon  general  of  the  army 
and  navy,  together  with  the  surgeon 
general  of  the  public  health  service,  are 
considering  a  plan  for  commissioning 
all  teachers  in  medical  schools  and  as- 
signing them  to  their  present  duties. 
This  would  constitute  a  means  of  pre- 
venting further  disruption  of  medical 
teaching  staffs  and  at  the  same  time 
recognizing  the  public  service  of  these 
men. 

While  no  official  announcement  of  it 
has  gone  forth,  it  is  quite  apparent 
that  "non-essential"  illnesses  must  be 
barred — for  the  period  of  the  war  at 
least.  There  will  not  be  doctors  enough 
tC'  cure  them. 


College  Training       Seven       thousand 
for  War  college    teachers 

and  pupils  have 
gone  into  training  at  Plattsburg.  N. 
Y..  Fort  Sheridan,  111.,  and  th?  Pre- 
sidio of  San  Francisco  as  a  beginning 
in  a  vast  military  training  scheme  just 
launched  by  the  War  Department. 
The  purpose  of  the  scheme  is  to  make 
every  important  college  a  military 
post  for  the  training  of  men  for  the 
army,  for  the  navy,  and  for  essential 
industries.  President  R.  C.  McLaurin, 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  has  taken  charge  of  the 
organization  and  administration  of  the 
work  under  the  Secretary  of  War. 

The  plan  is  to  accept  students  as 
volunteers  enlisted  in  the  United 
States  Army,  put  them  on  a  furlough 
status,  clothe  them  in  uniform,  and 
guide  them  into  the  kind  of  training 
most  needed  and  best  suited  to  the  in- 
dividual and  national  requirements. 
Daily  military  drill  will  be  but  one 
item  in  the  announced  program.  For 
the  rest  they  will  receive  technical 
training  of  various  kinds.  Upon  reach- 
ing the  draft  age  these  men  will  go 
automatically  into  the  National  Army. 
T'.iose  over  eighteen  but  under  draft  age 
may  be  called  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Government. 

Details  of  the  plan  may  be  obtained 
upon  application  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment. 


Republican       A^^'r^/^t-d  by  two  former 
p.  Presidents  of  the  United 

^"*  States,     the     "unofiicial" 

Republican  state  convention  held  last 
week  at  Saratoga  was  a  meeting  of 
national  importance.  Hoth  Messrs. 
Roosevelt  and  Taft  agreeil  in  urging 
the  election  of  a  Repultlican  Congress 
this  autumn  as  a  war  necessity.  In 
Mr.   Roosevelt's  words: 

Siiicc  the  war  Im'KUii  the  l{t'pi'l'li<">iis  in 
CiiiiKrcss  liavc  acted  in  a  •i\,\v'n  ,.f  the  laiK- 
<-st  itatrititism,  and  wlidllx  witiiout  regard 
ti>  (Hifstiims  of  iiolitics.  I'm-  the  adiiiinis- 
tiatiuii  nioasiirt's  (IcsiKiicd  lur  ctticicntly  cai- 
i\inK  on  tlic  war  tlic.v  liavc  fMrnisiiiMJ  a 
larjjcr  pcrcfntaj,'i'  of  support  tlian  have  I  lie 
Di'niociats.  and  where  tlie  adniinisti-ation 
was  wrong  the  linlk  of  the  Uepulilicans 
\"ntwi-e(l  to  withstand  it  and   liave  stood  U\ 
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DIRECTOR  GENERAL  OF  COMMUNICATION 
The  Government's  decision  to  take  over  all  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  lines  beginning  August  1 
puts  almost  complete  control  of  communication 
systems  in  this  country  under  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral A.  S.  Burleson.  As  far  iis  possible  he  will 
keep  the  present  executive  and  financial  arrange- 
ments  of   the   various   companies 

the  country,  whereas  the  bulk  of  the  Demo- 
crats have  not  doue  so,  altho  there  have 
been  some  con.spicuous  and  honorable  ex- 
ceptions. 

In  Mr.  Taft's  words: 

The  nation  needs  the  Keiiublican  party 
to  give  popular  expression  to  an  affirmative, 
aggressive  war  policy.  Its  success  at  the 
l)olls  in  November  will  spur  the  Adminis- 
tration to  adopt  one.  A  Republican  Con- 
gress will  enact  legislati(>n  to  initiate  and 
carry  it  on. 

]\Ir.  Taft  said  in  another  part  of  his 
speech : 

The  I'resident  hr.s  said.  "Politics  is  ad- 
jouriu'd."  He  is  certainly  right,  in  so  far  as 
politics  is  to  be  used  for  ptM-soiud  ends  or 
party  triunii)h.  But  poptdai-  government, 
even  in  war,  must  be  carried  on  by  parties. 
Party  spiiit  must,  of  C(UU-se,  be  supprest 
wheie  it  hampers  or  ondiarrasses.  On  the 
other  hand,  |)arty  organization  of  public 
opinion  may  be  the  best  way  to  secure 
nteded  government  actitm. 

The  convention  was  intended  to  be 
not  only  an  old  time  gathering  of  the 
clansmen,  but  a  reunion  of  disaffected 
elements,   and   the   reports  are  to   the 


effect  that  success  crowned  the  efforts 
of  the  leaders.  Of  the  many  si)eeches, 
those  of  the  former  Presidents  have 
been  taken  by  the  press  and  political 
observers  as  the  most  significant. 

At  the  close  of  the  convention  there 
was  a  movement  to  bring  about  the 
nomination  of  Colonel  Roosevelt  for 
Governor  of  New  York.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Merton  E.  Lewis,  chief  rival  of 
Governor  Whitman,  announced  that  he 
would  withdraw  if  the  Colonel  would 
become  a  candidate.  But  Colonel 
Roosevelt  refused  to  consider  the 
nomination  and  explained  his  position: 

My  work  is  for  the  men  who  are  lighting 
in  this  war.  My  mind  dwells  continually  on 
the  jjroblems  (d"  the  war,  on  the  interna- 
tional problems  of  the  peace  which  is  to 
close  anil  .iustify  the  war.  and  on  the  tre- 
mendous problems,  social  and  industrial, 
with  which  we  shall  be  faced  after  the  war 
is  ended. 

An  equally  unofficial  Democratic  state 
convention  was  scheduled  later  in  the 
week,  resulting  largely  in  the  stirring 
up  of  interest  in  the  forthcoming  cam- 
paign and  in  the  launching  of  the  nom- 
ination booms  of  various  candidates. 

„        ,      ,•   •  With  strikes  for  higher 

Standardizing  ,   ., 

w  P^^  springing  up  daily 

^^^^  the  Government  is  now 

facing  a  situation  similar  to  that  which 
threatens  the  industrial  peace  of  Great 
Britain  at  almost  the  same  moment. 
Most  of  the  strikes  are  caused  by  the 
desire  of  the  workers  to  receive  the 
highest  current  rate  of  wages — usually 
that  paid  in  the  shipyards,  in  aircraft 
factories,  or  in  other  governmental 
plants.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the 
cost  of  living  is  still  going  up,  and  pres- 
ent industrial  disturbances  are  easily 
explained. 

An  attempt  is  being  made  by  one  Fed- 
eral agency,  the  War  Labor  Policies 
Board,  to  standardize  or  stabilize  wages. 
This  attempt,  liot  wholly  understood  by 
labor,  has  added  to  the  unrest  the  fear 
that  the  Government  was  going  to  hold 
wages  down  to  the  lowest  level  of  sub- 
sistence. And  to  put  more  fuel  into  the 
fire,  last  week  it  was  discovered  that  a 
joker  had  been  inserted  in  an  appro- 
priation bill  limiting  the  amount  of 
wages  to  a  standard  fixed  by  the  War 
Labor  Policies  Board.  Meanwhile,  the 
National  War  Labor  Board,  under  the 
joint  chairmanship  of  Messrs.  Taft  and 
Walsh,  was  going  about  the  country 
making  wage  awards  in  war  industries 
— raising  wages  in  fact,  to  new  and  un- 
heard of  levels:  common  labor  in  one 
locality  asked  for  thirty-five  cents  an 
hour  and  was  granted  forty.  The  ap- 
parent, if  not  real,  conflict  between 
these  two  Federal  boards  brought  the 
situation  to  a  head. 

Out  of  the  confusion  one  or  two 
things  seem  clear:  the  War  Labor  Poli- 
cies Board,  by  specific  announcement, 
adopted  the  policies  of  the  National  War 
Labor  Board.  The  "standardization"  of 
wages  which  may  now  be  expected  to 
take  place  will  be,  therefore,  on  the 
basis  of  the  cost  of  living  plus  a  rea- 
sonable sum  for  maint,i\ining  health 
and  comfort.  .And  the  National  War  La- 
bor Board,  at  the  time  of  going  to  press. 
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is  about  to  deliberate  on  the  living  wage 
and  issue  a  decision  which  will,  for  the 
period  of  the  war,  standardize  and  sta- 
bilize the  weekly  industrial  pay  en- 
velope. 

The  Child  ^ "  'P|^^  °^.  ^^o  ^^""^  ^S^^ 

T    ,        A  the    United    States    Su- 

Labor  Act  o       4^     u  1 

preme  Court  has  de- 
clared the  Child  Labor  Act  to  be  un- 
constitutional, the  Department  of 
Labor  will  enforce  its  provisions  with 
respect  to  the  placement  in  employ- 
ment of  boys  from  thirteen  to  sixteen 
years  of  age.  Instructions  to  this 
effect  have  been  sent  to  all  officers  of 
the  United  States  Employment  Serv- 
ice, which,  incidentally,  on  the  first  of 
August  is  scheduled  to  begin  to  assert 
a  Federal  monopoly  of  placement 
work.  These  instructions,  as  officially 
explained,  mean  that: 

Children  uuder  .><ixteeu  would  not  be  seut 
■  ti>  work  in  mines  or  quarries. 

Children  under  fourteen  would  not  be 
supplied  to  mills,  canneries,  worksbops,  rnc- 
tories  or  manufacturing  establishments. 

Children  between  fourteen  and  sixteen 
would  be  supplied  to  the  above  industries 
iiuly  if  they  are  to  wrjrk  not  more  than 
eight  hours  a  day  or  more  than  six  days  a 
week  or  before  6  a.  m.  or  after  7  p.  m. 

AflBdavits  from  parents  as  to  the  age  of 
a  child,  the  memorandum  adds,  are  not  re- 
liable and  should  be  supplanted  by  bona  fiile 
documentary  evidence. 

_,     ,        .        r      A     notable      confer- 

„  ..  ,.  r^  ,  ence,  called  at  At- 
Buildmg  Trades      ^^^^.^      ^ity    by    the 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  brought  together  last  week 
more  than  225  representatives  of  many 
billions  of  capital  invested  in  the  build- 
ing trades  industries  thruout  the  coun- 
try. A  temporary  organization  of  the 
trade  associations  was  effected,  includ- 
ing labor  organizations  in  addition  to 
"capital"  organizations.  In  a  telegram 
dispatched  to  President  Wilson  the 
conference  thus  explained  itself: 

\\'(  are  glad  lo  b»-ar  our  share  of  the 
tiunlen  o'  the  war  for  liberty  and  shall 
fheerfully  accept  whatever  saerifices  and 
read.'ustmentH  may  be  essential  to  its  vigor- 
ous prosecution. 

'I'he  ("iovernment  has  a  perplexing  prol)- 
lein  in  the  endeavr>r  to  restrict  construction 
nctivitieH  where  necessary,  while  keeping 
employed  lalK>r  and  materials  not  needeil 
for  war  purposes. 

To  s<ilve  that  prol)i<Mn  successfully  in  an 
irirhistry  of  such  magnitude,  such  raniifica- 
tioDM  and  «uch  large  iriHuence  on  general 
trade  and  prosperity  will  immeasurably 
strengthen  the  nation  for  the  su|)i)ort  of 
taxation  and  loans  which  niM''t  '■ontiniie  as 
long  »H  the  war  lasts. 

We  are  assemble'l  to  rievise  an  instru- 
mentality thru  which  the  hiiilding  iiirlustry 
ifiay  give  united  and  effective  aid  in  solving 
that  problem. 

We  i»|e(Jge  you  anr|  those  r.fiicjally  asso- 
ciated with  you  the  fullest  cooperation 
« ithin  o'jr  fKjwer. 

The      resumption      of 


lightlesB      nights,      by 


More 

Lightless  Nights  .^  ,  ,    ., 

**        specinc    order    of    the 

f'nitftd  .State  Fuel  Administration,  wati 
a  Mudden  midsummer  warning  that  the 
winter  is  coming  and  that  coal  is 
short.  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday 
and  Thur.^day  are  to  be  lightJCHs  in 
New  England,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  f'ftnnsylvania,  Maryland  anrl 
th"  I>i«'rict  of  Columbia;  for  the  re- 
mainder   of    the    United    States,    Mon- 
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Fit:i)utri<k.  in  St.  Louis  I'uKf  Dixpntch 
THE     FACE     THAT     LAUNCHED     A     THOU- 
SAND   SHIPS 

day  and  Tuesday  each  week  will  be 
lightless.  "Lightlessness"  means  the 
elimination  of  all  unnecessary  outdoor 
illumination,  street  lights  essential  to 
safety  being  of  course  excepted. 

Half  a  million  tons  of  coal  will  be 
saved  by  this  order,  it  is  estimated. 
But  the  Government  authorities  do 
not  regard  the  actual  economy  in  fuel 
as  the  most  important  result  to  be 
achieved  by  the  order.  The  order  is  for 
moral  effect,  as  much  as  for  anything 
else — to  drive  home,  in  other  words, 
to  every  man  and  woman  the  great 
necessity    for    conserving    coal.    In    a 
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THE  WOULD'.S  CHAMI'ION  UIVETKK 
"Rijf  Tom"  Horn  broke  ttn'  world'M  record  id,- 
Khipl;iiil(l<T(i  when  he  niiril<  <;07r)  rivetH  in  ei^t,! 
hourn  during  the  niilion-widc  conloHt  of  Atneri- 
ran  (thlpyiodf.  A  UriliHh  ii(/<'ler  in  ttie  Clyde 
viudK     lii'lil     ilii.     record     prevloUHly 


statement    explaining    the    order,    Ad- 
ministrator Garfield  had  this  to  say: 

In  resuMiing  lightless  nights  with  the 
miners  of  the  country  responding  loyally  to 
the  ajiix'als  of  the  Fuel  Adniinistrnt ion  for 
increased  production,  the  weekly  output  of 
bituminous  coal  is  surpassing  all  previous 
records.  'J'he  efforts  of  the  l<"uel  Aflminis- 
Iration,  operators  and  miners  to  increase 
production  must  be  supplemented,  however, 
by  the  eljuiination  of  every  w:isteful  or  un- 
nec(>ss:iry  use  of  coal.'  The  enormrius  war 
demand  for  fuel  makes  it  imperative  that 
tlie  country  make  the  most  economical  use 
possible,  cv<>n  of  the  constantly  increasing 
out  put . 


Taking  Over 
the  Wires 


War  time  governmental 
control  of  all  telegraph 
and  telephone  systems  in 
the  United  States  was  proclaimed  by 
President  Wilson  to  take  effect  after 
midnight  on  July  31. 

Albert  S.  Burleson,  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, will  become  the  directing  head  of 
all  lines,  thus  acquiring  control  of  every 
means  of  communication,  both  wire  and 
mail,  thruout  the  country,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  wireless  systems,  which 
are  already  under  the  Navy  Department. 

Mr.  Burleson  at  once  issued  the  fol- 
lowing order: 

"John  C.  Koons,  First  Assistant  Post- 
master General;  David  J.  Lewis,  Com- 
missioner United  States  Tariff  Commis- 
sion, and  William  H.  Lamar,  Solicitor 
for  the  Post  Office  Department,  are 
hereby  appointed  a  committee  for  gov- 
ernmental management,  operation  and 
control  of  the  telegraph  and  telephone 
systems  covered  by  the  proclamation  of 
the  President  dated  July  22,  1918,  of 
which  committee  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral shall  be  chairman." 

Postmaster  General  Burleson  and  the 
Executive  Committee  will  be  confronted 
at  the  outset  with  the  task  of  settling 
the  labor  disputes  which  threatened  a 
nation-wide  strike  of  operators  on  the 
Western  Union  lines  on  July  8.  The 
strike  was  averted,  it  is  generally  un- 
derstood, only  by  the  fact  that  the  Pres- 
ident asked  Congress  to  give  him  au- 
thority to  take  over  the  lines. 

The  principal  cause  of  discontent  was 
the  refusal  of  the  officials  of  the  West- 
ern Union  to  recognize  the  union  the 
operators  had  formed  and  which  was 
affiliated  with  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor.  The  policy  which  the  Post- 
master General  will  take  with  reference 
t.)  this  question  will  be  watched  with 
jteculiar  interest,  for  the  reason  that  in 
the  hearings  in  Congress  on  the  joint 
resolution  for  governmental  control,  Mr. 
fJurleson  stated  that,  while  he  recog- 
nized the  right  of  Government  em- 
ployees to  organize,  he  did  not  believe 
Ihey  should  affiliate  with  any  outside 
organization. 

It  is  believed  here  that  the  Postmas- 
ter General  will  follow  the  same  course 
that  was  followed  by  the  Director  (Jen- 
cial  of  the  Railroads  when  he  assumed 
coiitroi  of  transportation  lines,  by  ap- 
pointing a  wage  commission  to  make  a 
full  investigation  of  labor  conditions  in 
the  various  systems,  and  then  act  on 
their  findings.  It  is  also  believed  that 
governmental  control  will  lead  to  a  gen- 
(  ral  increase  in  the  wages  of  all  cin- 
j)loyees.     ' 


THE  SHOT  HEARD  'ROUND  THE  WORLD 

America's  First  Victory  in  France 


HY  HAMILTON  HOLT 


(£)  hams  A  Kicinv 

Amerivans     irith     rifle     niriindm     rciidy     to 

Last  week  the  editor  of  The  Independ- 
ent told  the  story  of  how  he  fired  his 
first  shot  at  the  hoche  and  visited  the 
trenches  held  by  A)nericans  of  the  Rain- 
bow Divisioyi.  Here  hi  continues  the  tale 
of  his  experiences  on  the  A)Hencan  front 
and  in  later  issues  he  will  describe  also 
his  visits  to  the  sectors  held  by  Great 
Britain,  France,  Belgium,  and  Italy.  Mr. 
Holt  has  just  returned  from  a  tour  of 
three  months  in  England  and  Europe  as 
the   guest   of   the  British   Government. 

THE  one  American  division  above 
all  others  I  wanted  to  visit  was 
the  Twenty-sixth.  It  ranked  as 
the  first  National  Guard  divi- 
sion in  France.  It  was  the  first  Ameri- 
can division  to  engage  in  a  battle  in 
this  war.  It  was  made  up  entirely  of 
New  England  troops.  And  the  102d 
Connecticut  boys  of  that  division, 
upon  whom  devolved  the  honor  of  hold- 
ing the  line  against  the  German  shock 
troops  at  Seicheprey  on  April  20  and 
21st,  were  the  boys  who  came  from  the 
hills  and  vallays  in  the  neighborhood 
of  my  summer  home,  from  the  region 
where  for  over  200  years  all  my  an- 
cestors have  lived  and  died. 

Accordingly,  it  was  with  "the  antici- 
patory delight  of  returning  for  an 
"Old  Home  Week"  festival  that  I 
started  out  from  American  headquar- 
ters on  May  12,  exactly  three  weeks 
after  the  battle  of  Seicheprey,  to  see 
my  home  boys  in  the  trenches  and  to 
hoar  from  their  own  lips  some  ac- 
count of  how,  as  Irvin  Cobb  would  say, 
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fire     thru     the    peepholes     of     lite     trcmli 

they  took  the  mania  out  of  Germania. 
Our  party  consisted  of  Judge  Wad- 
hams,  an  adopted  son  of  Connecticut 
on  account  of  his  four  years  at  Yale, 
two  escorting  American  lieutenants, 
and  myself. 

Our  objectives  were,  first,  an  Amer- 
ican aviation  field,  and  then. General 
Edwards's  headquarters,  where  we  were 
to  receive  final  instructions  before 
proceeding  to  the  front  lines.  I  shall 
reserve  comment  on  the  various  aero- 
dromes I  visited  till  another  paper — suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  after  mess  with  the 
American  aviators  we  motored  to  Toul 
and  thence  on  to  a  little  village  where 
we  found  General  Edwards  at  his 
headquarters,  in  a  beautiful  old 
twelfth  century  chateau  that  I  was  in- 
formed belonged  to  the  French  gen- 
eral who  commanded  Verdun  during 
the  great  German  drive  in  1916.  Major 
General  Clarence  Edwards,  command- 
ing the  Twenty-sixth  Division,  re- 
ceived us  in  a  noble  room  furnished 
with  rich  draperies,  gilt  and  pink  an- 
tique furniture,  and  old  French  por- 
traits on  the  walls  of  periwigged  gen- 
tlemen and  lace-collared  ladies.  Gen- 
eral Edwards  is  evidently  a  "charac- 
ter." I  have  come  within  the  spell  of 
very  few  soldier  personalities  that  im- 
pressed me  more.  He  seemed  to  be  a 
man  of  great  personal  dash  and  deci- 
sion, and  yet  withal  full  of  humanity 
and  even  tenderness.  In  one  breath  he 
would  damn  the  Germans  and  in  the 
next  exhibit  the  most  t'atheily  solici- 
tation for  his  troops.  "Heart  and  guts," 


he  said,  were  the  prime  ingredients  of 
a  tiue  soldier,  and  he  looked  as  tho 
ho  had  both.  He  was  especially  con- 
ooniod  for  tho  morale  of  his  boys, 
which  he  said  depended  as  much  on 
proper  food,  sleep  and  clothes  as  dry 
powder.  Ho  oven, insisted  on  my  read- 
ing aloud  to  Judge  Wadhams  his  re- 
cent orders  for  the  "delousing"  of  the 
troops,  and  his  eyes  twinkled  with 
merriment  as  I  proceeded. 

Then  the  general  asked  his  aide  to 
liring  us  a  map  of  the  sector  he  was 
holding  and  pioceedod  to  explain  to  us 
the  battle  of  Seicheprey. 

From  the  general's  account  and  also 
from  the  stories,  more  or  less  conflict- 
ing, of  a  dozen  other  participants,  I 
take  it  tho  Amf-ricans'  first  real  battle 
wont  about  as  follows: 

.Altho  there  had  been  two  or  three 
skirmishes  between  our  troops  and  the 
(lormans  immediately  after  we  took 
over  the  sector,  it  was  several  weeks 
before  the  enemy  finally  planned  to  go 
over  the  top  and  attack  us.  When  they 
eventually  launched  two  attacks  we 
dropt  them  in  their  trenches.  The  Ger- 
mans then  summoned  600  shock  troops 
and  sent  them  over  to  teach  us  a  lesson. 
But  only  three  got  to  our  front  trenches, 
and  of  these  two  were  killed  and  one  was 
captured.  The  next  morning  the  barb 
wires  in  front  of  our  lines  were  full  of 
German  dead.  On  the  20th,  3500  Ger- 
mans started  for  us  and  the  French  on 
our  left.  They  came  over  in  close  for- 
mation and  drove  us  out  of  the  front 
trenches.  We  fell  back  and  reformed. 
The  boys  could  hardly  wait  to  get  the 
orders  to  counterattack,  but  finally 
permission  was  given  and  in  two  tries 
we  regained  all  our  lines.  The  102d 
Connecticut  boys  got  badly  cut  up, 
losing  123  men,  about  the  same  num- 
ber gassed,  the  same  number  captured 
and  some  500  wounded.  They  fired 
during  that  fight  between  5000  and 
10,000  rounds  of  ammunition.  Three 
of  our  batteries  were  rolled  out  into 
the  open  and  fired  at  the  enemy  for 
over  five  hours,  tho  under  a  severe 
bombardment.  Major  Rau  met  a  coun- 
terattack with  cooks,  signal  men  and 
every  one  available.  Our  machine  gun 
squad  was  nearly  annihilated.  When 
we  regained  our  line  our  doctors  found 
the  Germans  had  left  there  poisoned 
coffee  for  our  troops. 

General  Edwards  then  said.  "Tho 
best  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  have  a 
talk  with  the  boys  thmselves.  Conio 
with  me  and  you  shall  hear  them  toll 
their  story  in  their  own  words.  I'll  toll 
the  officers  to  keep  away,  so  they  will 
talk  to  you  freely." 

So  he  ordered  his  car  and  wo  jumped 
into  ours.  He  led  us  a  pretty  chase  up 
and  down  tho  hills  at  a  clip  of  forty 
miles  an  hour  till  we  came  to  a  two- 
mile  stretch  alongside  of  a  ridge  of 
hills  in  full  view  of  the  (.Jerman  treiu-hos 
not    two   miles    away.    We   now    hit    up 
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the    pace    to    at    least    fifty    miles    an 
hour,  but  the  day  was  misty  and  either 
the  Germans  did  not  see  us  or  they  de- 
cided not  to  take  a  pot  shot,  for  we  re- 
ceived no  reminder  of  their  presence. 
I  was  not  in   the   least  unhappy  when 
we  shortly  turned  behind  a  hill  out  of 
sight   of  the   German   observation   bal- 
loons  and   quickly   drew  up   at   a   little 
crossroads  village.  The  boys  who  were 
lounging  about  came  swarming  out  of 
the  yards  and  billets  to  meet  us,  for 
the  General  and  two  civilians,  the  first 
they  had  seen  since  the  fight,  were  as 
much  objects  of  curiosity,  to  them  as 
would    be    General    Pei-shing    walking 
down  the  streets  of  any  inland  Ameri- 
can   town.     The    boys    collected    about 
the   car  in   a  circle   twenty   deep,    and 
I    instantly    established    friendly    rela- 
tions  by   calling  out:    "I'm   from   Con- 
necticut, too.     I  have  a  home  in  Wood- 
stock.     Is  there  any  fellow  here  from 
there?"  One  private  had  an  uncle  who 
lived  in  town,  and  wished  to  send  his  re- 
gards. Then  I  asked  if  there  were  any 
•who    came    from    Pom.fret,    Thompson, 
Eastford,  Danielson,  Willimantic,   etc., 
and  as  boys  replied  "That's  my  home," 
"I  come   from   there,"  I   said,   "If  you 
will  give  me  your  name  I  will  be  glad 
to   write   to   your   family,   saying   that 
I've  seen  you  and  that  you're  still  de- 
termined  to   get   the   Kaiser."   And   be- 
fore I  knew  it  I  had  242  soldiers  hand 
me  names  of  parents,  sweethearts  and 
friends  at  home,  for  me  to  send  letters 
to.   One  of  the  boys  gave  me  a   Ger- 
man bayonet  that  he  had  taken  off  the 
body  of  a  dead  German.  Another  gave 
me  a  German  water  bottle  which  had 
been    jabbed    thru    with    an    American 
bayonet,   and   another  a  belt   of   cart- 
ridges which  he  wished  me  to  give  to 
his    parents    in    Torrington.    The    boys 
were  in  superb  spirits  and  yelled  fran- 
tically and  affiimatively  when  I  asked 
them  if  they  wanted  to  get  back  at  the 
German.s.    "Only    let    us    get    another 
crack  at  them,"  they  shouted.  Without 
any  request  on  my  part  they  told  me 
that  they  had  the  best  officers  in   the 
American   Army  and  that  they  would 
do  anything  that  their  officers  asked. 

I  have  only  space  to  tell  one  story  of 
the  many  the  boys  gave  us  from  their 
personal  expsrience.  Private  Clyde 
Thompson,  of  New  Haven,  .said:  "The 
battle  started  at  'i  a.  m.  I  was  in  my 
dugout  at  headquarters  '{50  yards  be- 
hind the  line.H.  The  Boche  came  over 
from  the  flank  and  not  directly  be- 
hind their  barrage — a  very  pretty 
trick.  When  I  came  out  of  my  dugout 
there  were  five  Boches  yelling  'heraus 
mit.'  I  shoved  the  door  back.  They 
threw  grenades  at  the  door  and  blew 
it  in.  I  came  out  th<'  other  door,  drew 
my  revolvf;r  and  opene<l  fire.  One 
threw  up  hi«  hands  and  fell  backward. 
Two  carried  him  away.  The  other  two 
f»ll  bark.  I  threw  two  grenades  at  them 
and  killed  on';.  The  other  ran  away.  I 
then  went  to  h'-adquarters,  picking  up 
the  major'n  orderly  on  the  way;  we 
joined  lyieutenant  IngerHoll  and  we 
held  the  renervc,  trench  with  one  .'^iquad 
of  eight  mt^n  until  ',  or  (\,  when  the 
}U>rh'-  \*-fi  town.  While  carrying  in 
wounded  men  I  Haw  three  Boches  com- 


ing up  the  side  of  a  fence.  I  opened 
fire  and  killed  one  of  them;  the  other 
two  disappeared.  I  am  recommended 
for  a  cross." 

After  listening  to  the  various  experi- 
ences,   I    walked    across    the    street    to 
where    the   officers    were    waiting    in    a 
group  and  talked  with  them.  They  told 
me  they  had  the  best  boys  in  the  United 
States   Army.   Lieutenant-Colonel    Dow- 
ell  said,  "They  boys  will  do  more  than 
you   ask  them  to.  They   never  have  to 
be  driven."  I  then  said  to  the  Colonel, 
"When  I  get  back  to  my  summer  home 
in  Connecticut  the  people  will  probably 
ask    me    to    stand    up    in    the    village 
church  and  tell  them  something  of  how 
their  boys  are  getting  along.  Can  you 
give  me  some  message  that  will  inter- 
est them?"  The  Colonel  thought  a  mo- 
ment and  then  said,  "Tell  them  this." 
And    then    he     related    the    following- 
story,  which    I    wish    every    American 
could  have  heard  him  tell :  "When  the 
Germans    made    their    great 
attack  on  that  fateful  night, 
one  of  our  boys,  First  Lieu- 
tenant    Lockhart,      a     Yale 
graduate     and     a     school 
teacher  in   New  Haven,   was 
isolated     with     a     band     of 
thirty-seven    men    when    the 
command      to     retreat     was 
given.    The    report    got   thru 
that  they  had  been  badly  cut 
up,   but   we   heard   no   more 
from   them   and   we  thought 
the  entire   lot  was   kilied   o^^ 
captured.  On  the  evening  of 
the   21st,   after  two   days   of 
fighting,    when    we    regained 
our     trenches,     I     went     to 
Colonel  Parker,  in  command 
of   the    102d,   and    suggested 
that    he    and    I    go    out    and 
look    for    Lockhart    and    his 
command.    Just    as    we    left 
the    trenches  we   met    Lock- 
hart  coming   back.   The   first 
thing    he    did    was    to    draw 
himself  up  and  salute,  apolo- 
gizing    for     his     two     days' 
growth     of     beard     and     his 
dishevelled      appearance.      li, 
re.sponse   to   our  requests  as 
to  how  he  had  fared,  he  re- 
plied,  'I   am   glad    to    report, 
sir,  that  we  are  all  here.  We 
have    eight    men    alive,    the 
others  are  dead  in  the  trench 
with  us.'  " 

Just  think  what  this 
story  of  Colonel 
Dowell  means. 
Here  was  the 
first  fight  in 
the  Great  War 
in  which  Amer- 
ica took  part 
on  the  soil  of 
France.  The 
honor  of  repre- 
senting Amer- 
ica fell  to  a 
band  of  Con- 
necticut  boys. 
When  the  order 
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tie  group  being  isolated  did  not  re- 
ceive it.  They  therefore  stayed  in  their 
trenches  for  two  days,  altho  complete- 
ly surrounded  by  the  Germans.  And 
when  they  were  finally  relieved,  there 
they  were,  every  single  man,  dead  or 
alive,  at  his  post.  There  was  not  a  man 
who  had  i)een  captured;  theie  was  not 
a  man  who  had  run  away.  Our  his- 
tories tell  us  that  America  probably 
nevei'  produced  a  braver  soldier  than 
old  Israel  Putnam.  I  cannot  help  feel- 
ing that  were  that  old  gentleman  alive 
today  he  would  not  be  ashamed  of 
these  boys  from   his  native  state. 

That  evening  we  were  invited  to 
dine  at  the  field  hospital  run  by  the 
Yale  unit,  which  is  the  closest  to  the 
front  line  of  any  American  hospital 
in  France.  There  were  fifteen  physi- 
cians and  over  eighty  Yale  boys  under 
them,  and  fifteen  trained  nurses,  all 
from  Connecticut.  After  supper  we 
adjourned  to  one  of  the  hospital  huts, 
for  vesper  services. 
Judge  Wadhams  and 
I,  both  Yale  men, 
made  addresses.  The 
meeting  ended  with 
the  famous  Brek-ek- 
ek-e>'    Yale    cheer, 

f  which   must   have   as- 

tonished     the      Ger- 
mans if  they  heard  it 
■•»-      '  ii  their  trenches  over 

the  hills  not  far  away. 
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ON  THE  HOME  STRETCH 

A  Review  of  the  Fourth  Year  of  the  Great  War 


SHOULD  a  war  prophet  wish  to 
estimate  ariprht  the  present 
chances  of  victory  for  the  two 
bellip:erent  coalitions  which  have 
confronted  each  other  for  the  four 
bloodiest  and  bravest  years  in  human 
history,  he  would  be  well  advised  to 
for^t  the  exagrgferated  hopes  and  fears 
which  have  come  with  the  events  of  re- 
cent months  and  think  himself  back  to 
an  earlier  period  of  the  war.  The  me- 
morable occurrences  of  the  past  two 
years  will  leave  an  everlasting:  impress 
on  the  political  future  of  Europe  and 
the  world,  but  their  immediate  military 
effect  is  to  nullify  each  other.  America 
has  come  in.  Russia  has  stepped  out. 
Had  America  held  to  her  neutrality 
after  the  Russian  revolution  it  seems 
most  probable  that  France,  Italy  and 
Great  Britain  would  have  been  forced 
to  ajrree  to  a  stalemate  peace  with  Ger- 
many and  Austria-Hungary.  Had  the 
Russian  revolution  found  statesmen  to 
guide  it  and  enlightened  citizens  to  de- 
fend it,  the  Central  Powers  must  soon 
have  succumbed  to  the  blockade  which 
cut  them  off  on  every  side  from  the  re- 
sources of  the  world  and  to  the  grow- 
ing superiority  of  the  Allies  in  man 
power  on  the  western  front. 

The  United  States  is  already  in  a 
military  sense  the  equivalent  of  Rus- 
sia. Our  army  is  not  and  may  never  be 
so  large, since  Russia  cojild  concentrate 
troops  on  her  own  frontier,  while  ours 
must  be  sent  across  the  Atlantic.  But 
the  Russian  private  was  almost  the 
worst  paid,  worst  educated  and  worst 
treated  soldier  in  Europe,  and  many  of 
his  commanders  were  incompetent  men 
of  doubtful  patriotism.  The  American 
soldier  is  fed,  equipt  and  cared  for  on 
a  generous  scale  unknown  to  any  Euro- 
pean   army,    he    is    trained    by    officers 
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whose  integrity  is  above  suspicion,  and 
he  fully  understands  the  cause  for 
which  he  fights.  The  economic  resources 
of  the  late  Russian  Empire  are  perhaps 
even  more  extensive  than  those  of  the 
United  States,  but  they  have  never  been 
so  adequately  developed  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  modern  warfare.  The  diligence 
of  our  navy,  in  conjunction  with  the 
British,  has  cut  in  half  the  world's  ship- 
ping losses  as  compared  with  those  for 
the  months  immediately  following  the 
inauguration  of  unrestricted  submarine 
warfare.  British  and  German  official 
estimates  of  shipping  losses  and  of  new 
construction  vary  widely,  but  it  seems 
probable  that  construction  has  already 
overtaken  .destruction  and  that  here- 
after the  shipping  tonnage  available 
for  ourselves  and  the  Allies  will  con- 
tinually increase.  Conditions  as  regards 
transportation  will  soon  be  quite  as 
good  as  they  were  before  Von  Tirpitz 
convinced  the  Kaiser  that  the  shortest 
way  to  end  the  war  was  to  starve  Eng- 
land into  submission  by  a  submarine 
blockade. 

If  both  sides  seem  as  far  from  victory 
as  in  1916  it  does  not  therefore  follow 
that  the  war  is  indefinitely  distant 
from  its  end.  Four  years  have  not 
brought  a  decision,  but  they  have 
brought  internal  strains  which  threaten 
to  wreck  both  armies  and  governments. 
This  has  already  happened  in  Russia, 
and  it  may  happen  any  day  in  Austria- 
Hungary. 

Ciermany  upholds  by  her  single 
strength  the  whole  structure  of  the 
alliance  of  the  Central  Powers,  and 
many  signs  of  demoralization  are  not 
wanting  even  in  this  virile  empire. 
Food  is  insufficient  for  health,  the  birth 


rate  is  low,  crime  is  increasingly  fre- 
ouent  and  popular  discontent  break? 
forth  from  time  to  time  in  strikes,  naval 
mutinies  and  pacifist  demonstrations 
In  France,  Premier  Clemenceau  has  had 
to  root  out  of  existence  a  stop-the-war 
propaganda  which  involved  even  cabi- 
net ministers.  In  Italy,  revolutionary  in- 
trigue involved  the  nation  in  temporary 
military  disaster.  In  Austria-Hungary, 
the  Slav  population  is  openly  defiant  of 
the  Government  and  famine  has  robbed 
even  the  dominant  nationalities,  the 
German  Austrians  and  the  Magyars, 
of  all  desire  to  continue  the  war.  Great 
Britain,  with  the  resources  of  a  world 
empire  to  support  her,  is  less  exhausted 
than  any  of  the  continental  belligerents, 
but  her  military  strength  is  now  fully 
mobilized  and  her  casualty  lists  have 
reached  enormous  proportions.  The 
l^'nited  States  alone  is  able  to  throw 
fresh  armies  into  the  scales  of  victory. 

THE   RUSSIAN   COLLAPSE 

July  1,  1917 — Russians  assume  the  oflfensive  in 
Galicia. 

July  lit,   1!>17 — Beginninsr  of  the  Russian  retroat. 

September   3,    1917 — Fall  of   RiKa. 

September  10,  1917 — Korniloff  breaks  with  Ker- 
ensky. 

November  7,  1917 — BoLsheviki  overthrow  Keren- 
sky    government. 

December  16,  1917 — Truce  between  Rus^iia  anil 
Germany   ends  campaign. 

On  the  first  of  July,  1917.  the  Rus- 
sian army  under  the  inspiring  instiga- 
tion of  War  Minister  Kerensky  began 
its  third  offensive,  seeking  the  victory 
which  in  1915  and  again  in  1916  had 
eluded  its  grasp.  The  armies  of  the  Em- 
pire had  failed;  might  not  the  armies 
of  the  new-born  Republic  succeed?  The 
situation  of  Russia  in  the  summer  of 
1917  curiously  parallels  that  of  France 
after  the  downfall  of  Louis  Napoleon. 
On  both  occasions  an  autiK'ratic  gov- 
ornnient     had    been     overthivwn     after 
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plunging:  a  country  into  a  bloody  series 
of  military  disasters,  larg:ely  brought 
about  by  its  own  incompetent  and  cor- 
rupt administration.  On  both  occasions 
1  republican  orator  and  statesman  at- 
tempted to  organize  new  armies  to  fling 
back  the  invader.  And  on  both  occasions 
the  military  forces  raised  by  the  pro- 
visional government  were  broken  by 
the  disciplined  might  of  Prussia.  It 
would  be  tempting  to  pursue  the  par- 
allel yet  farther;  to  compare  the  Bol- 
shevik! with  their  creed  of  embittered 
class  warfare  to  the  Communard  insur- 
gents who  terrorized  Paris  in  1871,  and 
tD  compare  the  annexationist  peace  by 
which  France  lost  Alsace-Lorraine  with 
the  peace  of  Brest-Litovsk  by  which 
Russia  lost  her  territories  on  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Baltic.  But  the  last  word 
in  regard  to  Russia  is  not  yet  spoken, 
and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  I^us- 
sia,  like  France,  will  emerge  from  de- 
feat and  civil  war  to  republican  liberty. 
Once  the  German  counter-offensive  in 
Galicia  had  begun  the  war  on  this 
front  degenerated  into  rout  and  mas- 
sacre. In  order  to  save  his  army  Ker- 
ensky  was  compelled  to  a  general  re- 
treat and  the  abandonment  of  all  that 
Russia  had  conquered  or  reconquered 
at  any  time  during  the  war.  Indiscipline 
in  the  Russian  navy  permitted  the  Ger- 
mans to  seize  the  islands  of  the  Baltic 
and  to  land,  almost  unopposed,  upon 
the  Russian  coasts.  Some  Russian  regi- 
ments fought  stubbornly  and  delayed 
the  German  advance  for  weeks;  among 
these  were  the  Cossacks,  some  Czecho- 
slovaks who  had  deserted  from  the 
Austrian  ranks,  and  "battalions  of 
death"  composed  of  women  volunteers. 
Other  regiments  forgot  military  disci- 


pline entirely,  disobeyed  orders,  slew 
their  oflficers  and  left  the  trenches  to 
the  enemy.  For  a  time  the  eastern  front 
held  firm  in  the  north,  where  the  Ger- 
mans were  halted  by  the  defenses  of 
Riga,  and  in  the  extreme  south,  where 
the  Austrians  made  very  little  progress 
against  the  Rumanians.  But  the  capture 
of  Riga  and  the  isolation  of  Rumania 
from  Russian  aid  destroyed  the  last 
hope  of  any  military  recovery  until  the 
entire  reconstruction  of  the  army  could 
be  achieved. 

No  respite  for  this  necessary  work  of. 
reorganization  was  granted  Russia. 
Kerensky  as  chief  of  the  provisional 
government  had  to  bear  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  disastrous  collapse  of  the 
campaign  on  which  he  had  embarked. 
Royalists  and  conservative  republicans 
blamed  him  for  socialistic  experiments 
in  civil  administration  and  for  abolish- 
ing the  death  penalty  for  misconduct  in 
the  army.  The  Bolsheviki,  on  the  other 
hand,  demanded  an  immediate  peace 
and  the  exclusion  of  all  "bourgeois" 
elements  from  the  government.  The  dis- 
content of  the  conservatives  found  ex- 
pression in  the  rebellion  of  General 
Komiloff,  the  Cossack  commander.  His 
aprising  was  speedily  represt,  but  a 
few  weeks  later  the  Bolsheviki  were 
more  successful.  Kerensky  was  driven 
from  office  and  into  exile,  the  Constitu- 
ent Assembly  was.  foi'cibly  dissolved  al- 
most as  soon  as  it  had  met,  and  all 
power  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Bolshevik  party  majority  on  the  popu- 
lar labor  councils  or  Soviets.  At  the 
head  of  the  new  government  were  two 
dominant  figures,  Premier  Nikolai  Le- 
nine  and  Foreign  Minister  Leon  Trotz- 
ky.  both  convinced  advocates  of  an  im- 


mediate peace.  One  of  the  first  acts  of 
their  administration  wa.s  the  conclusion 
of  a  truce  with  the  Central  Powers  and 
the  opening  of  negotiations  with  them. 
The  eastern  front  had  vanished  from 
the  war  map. 

HREST-LITOVSK    AND   AFTER 

February   !).    1918— Ukraine  agrees   to  a  separate 

peaoc. 
February    1(1.    1918— Russian    army   disbanded. 
March    1,    1918 — Finni.sh    independence   confirmed 

by    pact    with    Rus.sia. 
April   5,    1918— .Japanese  land   at   Vladivostok. 
May   7,    1918 — Rumania   makes    peace. 
•July   16,    1918 — Execution  of  ex-Czar  Nicholas   II 

reported. 

The  Bolshevik  government  has  never 
been  complete  master  even  of  Great 
Russia,  and  the  outlying  portions  of  the 
far-flung  empire  once  ruled  by  the 
Tsars  have  broken  away  from  its  au- 
thority altogether,  but  the  Bolsheviki 
were  sufficiently  in  power  by  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  year  to  carry  out  their 
own  domestic  and  foreign  policy  in  de- 
fiance of  every  opposition.  The  domestic 
policy  of  the  new  government  was  "the 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,"  namely 
the  total  exclusion  from  political  power 
of  the  educated  and  propertied  classes 
in  order  that  the  Soviets  might  accom- 
plish the  redistribution  of  the  wealth  of 
Russia.  As  agents  of  the  proletarian 
will  a  new  revolutionary  army  was  or- 
ganized, the  so-called  Red  Guards,  and 
a  reign  of  terror  established  thruout 
the  country  to  prevent  any  attempt  at 
counter-revolution  by  the  plundered 
bourgeoisie. 

The  foreign  policy  of  Lenine  and 
Trotzky  consisted  in  the  publication  and 
repudiation  of  all  the  secret  treaties 
concluded  between  Russia  and  her  allies, 
the  opening  of  peace  negotiations  with 
the  Central   Powers,  and  the  prolonga- 
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tit.n  uf  these  negotiations  in  order  to 
spread  revolutionary  propaKunda  anions 
the  CJernian  and  AustroHunjrarian  sol- 
diera  still  stationed  on  the  eastern  front. 
At  the  town  of  Brest- Litovsk  peace  ne- 
tjotiations  were  carried  on  between 
Trotzky  and  other  commissioners  rep- 
resenting Russia  and  the  diplomatic 
representatives  of  the  Central  Powers, 
including  Count  C/ernin  for  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Foreign  Minister  Kichard 
von  Kiihlmann  for  (iermany.  The  iliplo- 
matists  of  the  Central  Powers,  fearing 
that  prolonged  discussion  might  weaken 
the  morale  of  their  armies,  presented 
the  Russians  with  their  ultimatum. 
Trotzky  attempted  to  refuse  assent  to 
the  proposed  peace  terms,  broke  otf  ne- 
gotiations and  demobilized  the  Russian 
army.  This  appeal  to  the  Tolstoyan 
weapon  of  passive  resistance  was  of  no 
avail.  Russia  was  compelled  to  accept 
all  of  the  demands  of  her  enemies  with- 
out obtaining  a  single  concession.  The 
Central  Powers  also  concluded  a  sep- 
arate peace  with  the  new  Republic  of 
Ukrainia,  and  thus  separated  the  south- 
western provinces  of  Russia  from  the 
rest  of  the  country. 

By    the    peace   of    Brest-Litovsk    and 
special  agreements  with  Ukrainia,  Fin- 
land and  Rumania,  the  Central  Powers 
obtained   a  free  hand   in   remaking   the 
map  of  eastern  Europe.   Poland,   Lith- 
uania,  and   the   Baltic   states   of  Cour- 
land,   Livonia   and   Esthonia  have  been 
promised  independence  or  autonomy  in 
some  form,  but  the  exact  details  of  the 
relationship  to  exist  henceforth  between 
the    new    states    and   the    German    and 
Austro-Hungarian  empires  are  still  un- 
settled. In  principle,  it  is  decided  that 
they  will  have  rulers  connected  with  the 
royal  families  of  these  powers  and  be 
brought  into  the  economic  system  of  cen- 
tral   Europe    by    one-sided    commercial 
treaties.    Ukrainia    received    her    inde- 
pendence and  was  even  permitted  to  re- 
tain   her    republican    form    of    govern- 
ment, but  was  required  to  sell  surplus 
crops  to  the  Central  Powers.  Rumania 
received  harsher  terms.  The  Dobrudja 
(on  the  Black  Sea  coast)    was  severed 
from    Rumania,   the    Austro-Hungarian 
frontier  was  advanced  for  several  miles 
into    Rumanian   territory,    and    the    re- 
sources of  the  country  were  thrown  open 
to  the  exploitation  of  the  Central  Pow- 
ers.   Kars,    Batum    and    Erivan,    torn 
from   Russia,  went  to  the  Turks,  who 
promptly    celebrated    the    recovery    of 
their  "lost  provinces"  by  wholesale  mur- 
der of  the  Armenian  population  of  that 
region. 

Finland,  which  had  insisted  on  vir- 
tual independence  ever  since  the  Rus- 
sian revolution  gave  the  people  a  chance 
to  assert  themselves,  attempted  to  make 
this  independence  absolute  when  the 
Bolsheviki  seized  the  i^ins  of  govern- 
ment at  Petrograd.  But,  far  from  es- 
caping the  horrors  of  foreign  and  civil 
war  by  independence,  Finland  brought 
upon  herself  a  double  invasion.  Russian 
Red  Guards,  allied  with  some  revolu- 
tionary Socialists  in  Finland,  swept 
over  the  unhappy  country  and  commit- 
tee! all  manner  of  atrocities.  The  Allies 
being  unable  to  send  aid,  and  Sweden 
fearing  to  do  so  lest  she  be  drawn  into 
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the    current    of    the    Great    War,    the 
Finns  called  on  Germany  for  help.  Ger- 
many responded  only  too  promptly,  seiz- 
ing the  Aland   Islands,  occupying  Fin- 
nish garrisons  and  punishing  the  revo- 
lutionists by  massacre  and  deportation. 
The     victorious     faction     in      Finland 
(known   as  the  "White   Guards")    con- 
tained many  republicans  and  even  some 
Socialists,    but    the    experience    of    the 
Red    Guard  invasion  and   the  influence 
oi'  German  intrigue  strengthened  reac- 
tionary political  sentiment  thruout  the 
nation.    Finnish   imperialists   demanded 
the  conquest  of  the  Arctic  coast   (Mur- 
man    coast),   Karelia,   and   other   parts 
of    northwestern    Russia-  inhabited    by 
people  of  Finnic  race.  To  achieve  this 
they  were  willing  to  accept  a  German 
alliance  and  even  a  German  monarch. 
On  the  map  everything  is  arranged 
to    suit    German    policy,    but    the    war 
map   conceals  many   disturbing  politi- 
cal  complexities.    There   are   boundary 
questions    between    Ukrainia    and    Ru- 
mania  (Bessarabia),  between  Ukrainia 
and    Poland     (Kholm),    between    Bul- 
garia  and   Turkey,   and   between   Tur- 
key and  the  peoples  of  the  Caucasus 
and  the  Crimea  which  have  given  the 
Central  Powers  much  anxiety.  An  ex- 
peditionary force   of  the   Entente   Al- 
lies   holds    the    Murman    coast    and    is 
supported  by  popular  sentiment  in  sev- 
eral provinces  of  Arctic  Russia.  Siberia 
is   virtually    independent    of    the    Bol- 
sheviki and  is  making  experiments  in 
government  on  her  own  account,  sup- 
ported   by    a    Japanese    expeditionary 
force    in    Vladivostok,    Russian    armies 
in   Manchuria   and   perhaps   a   hundred 
thousand     Czecho-Slovak     ex-prisoners 
of  war  along  the  Trans-Siberian  Rail- 
road.   The     Cossacks    in    southeastern 
Russia   and  the   myriad   tribes   of   the 
Caucasus   are    practically    independent 
of    any    external    authority.    Even    in 
Great   Russia   there   have   been    explo- 
sions  of  discontent   at    Bolshevik   rule 


and  German  exploitation,  culmiiuiting 
in  the  assassiiuition  of  the  German 
Ambassador  at  Moscow.  Crop  levies  in 
Ukrainia  and  Lithuania  are  carried  on 
by  the  Germans,  but  are  made  possible 
only  by  the  employment  of  armies  of 
occupation  and  methods  of  terrorism. 
The  greatest  military  and  political 
(juestion  now  confronting  the  Entente 
Allies  is  whethei-  or  not  the  time  is  yet 
ripe  to  send  an  army  into  Russia  to  re- 
build the  nation  and  reestablish  the 
eastern   froml. 

ITALY'S    I'OHTUNES 
Autcust   19,   1917—  Iliilians  boniti   liionzo  offensivo. 
Oflober  21,    1917—  Austrian  Jind  German  counter- 

uttacks    in    the    Julian    .Mps. 
November    10,    1917 — Italian    retreat    reaches    the 

I'iave. 
June     15,     1918 — Austrians    bei?in     new    oflfenaive 

alonK   I  he    Piave. 
July   7,    19l«— Italians  betfin   drive  in   Albania. 

The  military  reverses  of  Russia  set 
free  hundreds  of  thousands  of  German 
and  Austrian  soldiers  previously  em- 
ployed on  the  eastern  front,  even  while 
Russia  was  still  a  belligerent.  There 
was  much  anxious  speculation  among 
the  Entente  Allies  as  to  where  these 
men  would  be  used:  in  Finance,  in 
Greece,  in  Asiatic  Turkey  or  against 
Italy?  Italy  was  selected  as  the  victim 
because  of  the  very  critical  situation 
which  had  developed  along  the  Isonzo. 
General  Cadorna's  armies,  pushing  on 
from  the  Isonzo  valley  across  the  Carso 
and  Bainsizza  plateaus  and  capturing 
the  highest  mountain  peaks  in  the  Ju- 
lian Alps,  threatened  the  vitally  im- 
portant cities  of  Laibach  and  Trieste 
and  menaced  the  very  existence  of  the 
Austrian  army. 

But  the  hour  of  greatest  triumph 
was  quickly  followed  by  disaster.  The 
long  line  of  battle,  winding  deviously 
over  rugged  highland  country  from 
Switzerland  to  the  Adriatic,  was  open 
to  attack  at  many  points  and  rather 
inadequately  supported  by  lines  of 
communication  to  the  rear.  Ammuni- 
tion had  been  used  up  freely  in  the 
Italian  offensive  and  was  not  suffi- 
ciently replaced.  Worst  of  all,  a  stop- 
the-war  propaganda,  partly  the  reflec- 
tion of  labor  unrest  in  the  Italian 
cities  and  partly  the  result  of  enemy 
intrigues  at  the  front,  had  undermined 
the  morale  of  a  few  regiments  sta 
tioned  at  a  critical  point.  An  unprece- 
dented concentration  of  ai'tillery  and 
poison  gas  and  a  vigorous  drive  at 
Caporetto  in  the  Julian  Alps  broke  the 
Italian  line.  The  Italian  army  on  the 
lower  Isonzo  had  to  be  withdrawn  at 
once  to  save  it  from  being  cut  off  by 
the  German  advance  in  the  north. 
From  the  Isonzo  the  Italians  retreated 
beyond  the  Tagliamento  and  Livenia 
rivers  and  finally  to  the  Piave.  Few 
expected  that  this  new  line  could  bo 
held,  especially  in  view  of  the  German 
attacks  on  the  Asiago  plateau,  which 
threatened  to  sweep  the  Italians  alto 
gether  from  the  highlands  and  force  .i 
retreat  across  the  Venetian  plains  to 
the  Adige  or  the  Po.  In  the  course  ot 
their  rapid  retirement  the  Italians  U>st 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  prisonc  - 
and  a  large  part  of  their  artillery. 

At  the  Piave,  however,  the  advaiuv 
halteii  and  Venice  was  saved  fro- 
the   invader.       \Conti»ned  on  /xij/f 
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AT   THE    END   OF   OUR 
FIRST   INNING 
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AFTER  FKJHTING— r()( )1 ) 

Just  out  of  Hie  trcnchfK  after  tirrtity  dutjs  o1  steadi/  fi<ihtiti<j  these  Aiucriian 
.soldiers  of  the  First  Dirisioi^    Iiifdiitiij   iire  (loiufi  Htrouti   on    the   rami)   ehoir 
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(;ettin(;  tiiio  latest  war  nhws 

77i('.vf'  (i\c  tlir,  men  loho  iirc  tiiakhit/  llir 
iriir  )icirx~~kr('n  in  the  rent  helirrcn 
periods  o/  trrrirh  duty  to  f/et  a  pn/ier  <in<l 
find  out  how  the  ivar  is  f/oiiif).  A  soldier  in 
"The  A.  K.  F."  expresses  thejjencra}  feel- 
iiKj.  "Those  f/nris  were  goinff  like  that  all 
iiif/hi,  hut  uiostlj/  around  two  o'cloek,"  he 
sfiid.  "i^obodji  around  here  seems  to  knoir 
(Uii/thinf/  about  it.  I  wish  I  could  t/et  hohl 
of  an  Ainerican  paper  and  find  out  sonie- 
thinfi  about  that  fif/ht.  I've  sent  to  Mem- 
phis for  'The  News  ticimitar.'  hut  some- 
how it  don't  seem  to  get  here." 

THE  ROLL  OP  HONOR 

77(0  hoi/  at  the  rifjht,  Jaek  Baniforth. 
eighteen  years  old.  >cas  killed  in  the  ad- 
vanee  of  the  Marines  on  June  15,  the  hat- 
tie  in  which  the  Germans  fighting  oppo- 
site paid  reluctant  honor  to  our  Marines 
1)1/  calVnui  them  the  "Tcu felhunde."  These 
official  citations,  awarding/  the  distin- 
guished service  crosses,  help  to  shoiv  how 
the  name  was  earned.  Corporal  Ray  W. 
Chase.  Marines.  "Assumed  command  of 
his  platoon  in  the  attack  on  enemy  gun 
/lositions  in  the  Bois  de  Belleau  on  June 
8,  1918.  during  which  they  captured  two 
machine  guns  and  killed  their  crews.  He 
did  not  retire  from  the  action  until  all  his 
men  had  been  killed  or  wounded.''  Major 
Edmund  B.  Cole.  Marines.  "In  the  Bois 
de  Belleuu  displayed  extraordinary  hero- 
ism in  organi::ing  positions,  rallying  his 
men,  and  disposing  of  his  guns,  continuing 
to  e-rpose  liimsclf  fearlessly   until  he  fell" 
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SAVE  UP  NOW  FOR  THE  NEXT  LOAN 


THE  cam- 
paign for 
putting 
over  the 
fourth  Liberty 
Loan  has  begun, 
tho  the  ilatt'  uf  the 
opening  of  the  sale 
of  the  bonds  has 
not  yet  been  an- 
no u  n  c  e  il  .  The 
posters  tell  us  to 
begin  to  save  for 
the  loan.  The  ad- 
mirable publicity 
division  of  the 
Treasury  Depart- 
ment is  recruiting 
writers  anil  artists 
to  write  and  draw 

in  the  great  cause      

of     extracting 

American  dollars  out  of  non-productive 
or  seltish  investments  and  into  the 
pocketbook  of  Uncle  Sam,  who  has  al- 
ready scheduled  statijiennti  expendi- 
tures for  the  year  which  will  end,  fiscally 
speaking,  on  June  80,  1919.  At  this  mid- 
summer moment,  then,  it  is  particularly 
desirable  to  understand  the  why  and 
wherefore  of  the  new  loan,  coming,  as 
it  will  come,  close  on  the  heels  of  the 
passage  by  Congress  of  a  record-break- 
ing revenue  bill. 

The  facts  are  few  and  simple. 
!  •  During  the  twelve  months  just  begun 
ithe  Government  needs  $24,000,000,000. 
i  In  taxes  already  laid  and  to  be  laid 
'the  Government  will  collect  $8,000,- 
000,000. 

From  loans,  in  round  figures,  must 
come  $15,000,000,000  or  $16,000,000,000. 
,  Put  in  the  terms  of  the  family  budget, 
the  average  person  will  have  to  pay 
lUbout  100  per  cent  more  this  coming 
lyear  in  taxes,  and  in  addition  buy  bonds 
to  an  amount  somewhat  more  than  50 
per  cent  greater  than  during  the  past 
year.  Exprest  in  cold  dollars  and  cents, 
this  is  what  we  are  "due  for."  Short 
of  an  unexpected,  impossible  and  prob- 
ably undesirable  peace,  this  is  what  we 
shall  have  to  do  to  help  win  the  war 
with  our  money. 

!  The  fourth  Liberty  Loan  campaign 
will  in  a  sense  be  a  repetition  of  the 
first,  second  and  third  drives.  There  will 
jbe  the  appeal  to  patriotism,  the  govern- 
;ing,  controlling  appeal.  There  will  be 
the  appeal  to  the  fighting  spirit;  there 
*will  be  the  appeal  to  the  careful  inves- 
tor for  whom  tax-free  Government  se- 
<;urities  are  a  welcome  relief  from  tax- 
Ijui'dened  industrials.  But  most  of  all 
there  %\ill  be  the  appeal  to  every  Ameri- 
can to  help  set  the  house  of  the  world 
in  order  by  setting  his  own  house  at 
home  in  order — the  appeal  to  efficiency 
in  handling  domestic  finances. 

"A  great  many  people,"  says  John 
Price  Jones,  assistant  director  of  the 
Liberty  Loan  press  bureau  in  Washing- 
ton, "spend  more  money  than  they  need 
to  spend  simply  because  they  do  not 
know  from  day  to  day  how  much  money 
they  actually  are  spending.  The  experi- 
ence of   a   great  many  successful   busi- 
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ness  men  has  proved  that  a  simple  sys- 
tem of  setting  aside  the  surplus  in  your 
check  book  will  solve  your  problem  in 
a  very  satisfactoiy  manner.  The  system 
for  our  present  purposes  should  be  de- 
scribed as  the  war  account.  If  you  are 
earning  enough  to  peiTnit  a  surplus  in 
the  bank. above  immediate  needs,  open 
a  war  account  in  your  check  book.  When 
you  receive  your  salary,  or  your  income, 
meet  your  current  debts,  allow  for  a 
necessary  working  balance  at  the  bank, 
then  deduct  immediately  from  your 
regular  account  as  large  an  amount  as 
you  possibly  can  and  place  this  to  the 
credit  of  your  war  account,  kept  in  a 
parallel  column  in  your  check  book. 

"Keeping  your  regular  balance  down 
in  this  manner  to  current  needs  pre- 
vents wasteful  spending.  It  may  seem 
in  a  way  superficial  and  yet  in  "thou- 
sands of  cases  it  has  proved  itself  in 
practise  that  if  a  man  looks  at  his  reg- 
ular account  and  finds  that  it  is  low 
he  will  refrain  from  some  expenditure 
which  he  would  make  if  there  were  in 
his  regular  bank  account  a  substantial 
balance  over  immediate  needs.  Your  war 
account  should  be  regarded  as  an  ac- 
count of  honor  held  in  trust  for  the 
war  uses  of  the  Government  and  drawn 
on  only  to  meet  taxes,  payments  on  Lib- 
erty Bonds,  or  War  Savings  Stamps, 
or  Y.  M.  C.  A.  or  Red  Cross,  or  some 
definite  Government  purpose.  Whether 
you  have  a  bank  account  or  not  your 
surplus  over  immediate  needs  belongs  to 
your  Government." 

It  might  be  said  that  the  fourth  Lib- 
erty Loan  campaign  will  be  the  most 
truly  education  of  all.  The  first  cam- 
paigns awakened  the  people  to  the  fact 
of  the  war,  to  the  needs  of  the  Govern- 
ment during  the  war,  to  the  immensity 
of  the  war.  The  fourth  drive  takes  it 
for  granted  that  the  people  are  awake 
and  in  earnest;  that,  moreover,  they 
realize  the  dire  necessities  of  democ- 
racy in  this  crisis;  and  that,  realizing 
this,  they  are  ready  to  go  ahead  and 
accept  the  new  campaign  as  a  more  or 
less  regularly  recurring  incident  in 
their  financial  existence —a  compulsory 
savings  system,  as  it  were,  comparable 
to    putting    aside    for   a    rainy    day,    or 


making  allowances 
for  the  big  ex- 
penditures of  the 
year,  like  insur- 
ance and  the  mort- 
gage. What  the 
i'<  over  n  ment  is 
seeking  to  do  in 
this  campaign  is 
to  get  the  Ameri- 
can people  accus- 
tomed to  thinking 
ill  terms  of  a  na- 
tional and  family 
budget — in  terms 
of  both  at  once. 

"It  may  be  safe- 
ly assumed,"  says 
Mr.  Jones,  in  a 
notable  sentence, 
"that  the  great 
majority  of  the 
American  people  realize  that  the  real 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  in  war  time 
income  does  not  really  belong  abso- 
lutely to  the  individual.  The  individual 
receives  it  in  trust,  every  dollar  of  it, 
subject  to  the  superior  war  needs  of 
the  Government." 

An  old  issue  raised  and  made  in  some 
quarters  rather  acute  as  a  result  of  the 
earlier  campaigns  is  easily  met  from 
this  point  of  view.  This  issue  can  best 
be  explained  by  a  story. 

A  certain  New  England  factory  girl 
has  received  for  the  last  year  or  two  a 
weekly  wage  of  eleven  dollars  and  some 
cents.  The  wage  may  or  may  not  be  too 
low — probably  it  is.  At  any  rate,  from 
that  wage,  ever  since  the  first  Liberty 
Loan  campaign,  the  management  has 
deducted  one  dollar  each  week  as  an  in- 
stallment payment  on  Liberty  Bonds. 
This  girl  claims  that  the  management 
gave  her  practically  no  choice  but  to 
subscribe — told  her  that  everybody  else 
was  subscribing,  and  indicated  that  she 
had  better  "come  across"  if  she  wanted 
to  be  considered  patriotic.  One  dollar 
from  eleven  leaves  ten,  and  the  girl 
says  that  ten  dollars  a  week  is  not 
enough  to  live  on  and  support  a  mother. 
It  accordingly  came  about  that  when 
the  second  Liberty  Loan  fell  due,  the 
girl  was  behind  with  her  bills,  and,  feel- 
ing that  she  must  subscribe,  borrowed 
money  on  her  first  bond.  Then,  with  the 
coming  of  the  campaign  for  the  Third 
Loan,  illness  befell  her  mother,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  sell  everything  at  a 
loss  to  pay  the  hospital  and  the  doctor. 
I  believe  this  story  to  be  typical  of  thou- 
sands of  purchasers  of  Liberty  Bonds, 
and  while  stories  like  these  have  been 
used  to  discourage  the  purchase  of  Lib- 
erty Bonds,  to  many  officials  in  Wash- 
ington they  carry  quite  v.  different  sig- 
nificance. 

Liberty  Bonds  represent  savings.  At 
the  rate  of  one  dollar  a  week  in  one 
year  it  would  be  possible  to  save  a  little 
over  fifty  dollars.  This  does  not  seem 
an  uni"easonable  sum  to  require  of 
every  adult  American  workingman  or 
wt^man.  Granted  that  at  times  the 
means  used  by  a  patriotic  foivn\;>.n  or 
shop  suporin-      [Contiiineii  on  /<.iyf  /^.v 


BRINGING  IN  THE  BOCHES 


WITH  the  American  Army  on 
the  Marne,  July  18.— A  sur- 
vey just  completed  of  the 
woods  south  of  Mezy,  thru 
which  the  Germans  advanced  against 
the  Americans  on  Monday  morninR-,  and 
subsequently  were  driven  back  across 
the  Marne,  revealed  that  more  than 
5000  Hun  fighters  had  been  killed  there. 
The  officers  who  made  the  survey  tell 
me  that  the  bodies  at  some  spots  were 
three  and  four  deep  where  in  close 
formation  the  Germans  tried  to  go 
ahead  against  our  machine  guns.  Ac- 
cording to  the  usual  ratio  between  the 
killed  and  total  casualties,  this  would 
mean  that  we  inflicted  more  than  20,000 
casualties  on  the  boche. 

Practically  the  whole  of  the  Kaiser's 
famed  10th  Guard  Division  came  across 
the  Marne  ag'ainst  the  Americans,  and 
very  few  of  them  got  back.  Prisoners 
taken  from  the  6th  Grenadiers  said  one 
battalion  was  annihilated  in  the  woods, 
and  of  the  other  battalion  about  one 
company  was  left. 

A  general  review  of  this  operation 
shows  that  one  reason  why  the  Germans 
suffered  such  heavy  losses  in  the  woods 
forming  the  triangle  from  Fossoy,  to 
Mezy,  to  Crezancy,  was  that  the  Ameri- 
cans were  overwhelmed  by  such  large 
numbers  that  the  line  could  not  hold, 
but  nevertheless  refused  to  retreat 
where  it  could  possibly  hold  a  place  in 
the  woods.  This  sent  the  German  ad- 
vance sweeping  over  large  numbers  of 
nests  which  sheltered  ten,  five,  or  two 
Americans,  and  sometimes  one,  who 
stuck  while  the  boches  passed  by  and 
then  opened  up  on  them. 

Last  night  tales  of  heroism  of  these 
men  were  being  told.  I  believe  that  of 
al!  of  them  the  story  of  Sergeant  J.  F. 
Brown  was  most  notable.  Brown  com- 
manded a  detachment  of  eleven  men 
when  the  German  onslaught  came.  They 
had  shelter,  which  saved  them  under  the 
heavy  German  bombardment,  and  when 
the  advancing  boche  came  along  they 
let  him  pass,  and  then  g'ot  ready  to 
turn  their  machine  gun  loose.  But  just 
then  a  hundred  or  so  more  Germans 
came  along.  Brown  ordered  his  men  to 
.scatter  quickly.  He  ducked  into  the 
woods,  and  saw  the  Huns  put  his  be- 
loved machine  gun  out  of  the  war.  The 
Germanii  pas.sed  on.  Brown  looked 
around  and  seemed  to  be  alone.  Fie 
started  toward  the  Marne,  away  from 
his  own  lines,  and  met  his  Captain,  also 
alone. 

The.se  two  Americans,  out  there  in 
the  woofls  in  the  dark,  the  Captain  with 
an  aut<^>matic  pist/>l  and  Brown  with  an 
automatic  rifle,  .saw  that  the  boche  bar- 
rage kept  them  from  getting  to  their 
own  line.s,  and  so  decided  to  kill  all  the 
German.s  thty  could  before  they  them- 
Helve.s  were  killed.  They  lay  in  the 
thicket  while  the  Germans  passed  by  in 
large  numbers.  According  to  Brown'.s 
report,  they  heard  two  machine  guns 
goinjf  back  of  them,  and  decided  to  jfo 
and  get  thf-m.  The  two  crept  cIoh«-  and 
charged  one  of  the  machine  guns,  which 
killed  the  American  Captain.  Brown  got 
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the  lone  German  gunner  with  his  rifle. 
Then  up  came  an  American  Corporal, 
also  left  alone  in  the  woods,  and  Brown 
and  the  Corporal  started  after  thfe  sec- 
ond German  machine  gun,  behind  a 
clump  of  bushes. 

They  got  close,  and  Brown  with  his 
automatic  rifle  killed  three  Germans, 
the  crew  of  the  gun.  Then,  attracted  by 
the  shooting  close  at  hand,  up  came  the 
eleven  men  Brown  had  commanded,  each 
looking  for  Germans.  Brown  resumed 
command,  and  led  the  party  to  where 
they  could  see  more  Germans  in  a  sec- 
tor of  trench  taken  from  the  Americans. 

These  thirteen  Americans  performed 
a  feat  never  to  be  forgotten.  The  Ger- 
mans evidently  were  left  in  the  trenches 
with  machine  guns  to  meet  a  counter- 
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attack  should  the  Americans  make  one. 
Brown  posted  his  twelve  men  about  the 
Hun  position  in  twelve  directions.  He 
took  a  position  where  he  could  rake  the 
trench  with  his  automatic  rifle.  At  a 
signal  the  twelve  Americans  opened  up 
with  their  rifles  from  twelve  points,  and 
Brown  started  working  his  automatic 
rifle.  Brown  said  he  didn't  know  how 
many  Germans  he  killed,  but  fired  his 
rifle  until  it  got  so  hot  he  couldn't  hold 
it,  and  had  to  rest  it  across  a  stump. 
The  Germans,  then  thinking  they  were 
attacked  by  a  large  party,  decided  to 
surrender.  A  German  Major  stepped 
out  of  the  trench  with  his  hands  high, 
yelling  "Kamerad!"  Brown  laid  down 
his  heated  rifle,  and  while  three  of  the 
hiriden  Americans  guarded  him,  ad- 
vanced toward  the  .Major.  Then  all  thir- 
teen Americans  moved  in  and  disarmed 
the  Germans.  Brown  said  he  didn't 
know  how  many  there  were,  but  it  was 
more  than  100. 

Then,  with  I'rown  and  the  Corporal 
at  the  head,  and  the  other  eleven  Amer- 
icans in  the  rear,  the  procession  started 
thru  the  woods,  guided  by  a  doughboy's 
compass,  toward  the  American  lines.  It 
wasn't  plain  .sailing.  They  were  behind 
the  Genran   advance,  and  had   to  pass 
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it  and  a  space  between  the  fighting 
Germans  and  the  Americans.  On  the 
way  thru  the  woods  several  parties  of 
(iermans  saw  the  advancing  column, 
with  Brown  and  the  Corporal  at  its 
head,  and   hurriedly  surrendered. 

Beating  thru  the  thicket.  Brown  led 
his  party  to  a  place  where  the  German 
advance  line  was  broken.  Just  as  he 
started  over  the  American  lines  the 
Germans  laid  down  a  barrage.  This  got 
four  of  the  Germans,  but  didn't  touch 
an  American.  Brown  and  his  twelve 
comrades  got  back  with  155  prisoners. 
The  four  killed  made  a  total  for  the 
thirteen   Americans  of  159. 

American  officers  were  almost  dum- 
founded  at  the  strange  tale  Brown 
broug-ht  back,  but  doubt  vanished  when, 
soon  after  he  reached  regimental  head- 
quarters, a  military  policeman  showed 
up  with  a  large  bundle  of  maps  and 
plans  Brown  had  taken  from  dead  Ger- 
man officers  killed  by  his  automatic 
rifle,  and  handing  them  to  Brown,  said: 
"Gimme  my  receipt." 

Brown,  who  is  twenty-three  years  old 
and  last  year  was  a  shipping  clerk,  had 
met  this  man  on  the  Way  back,  and, 
turning  over  the  maps,  which  made  a 
heavy  bundle,  had  stopped  while  he 
scribbled  out  the  receipt  he  demanded. 
Meanwhile  barrage  shells  were  falling 
all  around.  This  receipt  is  part  of  the 
records  of  the  American  Army. 

The  prisoners  included  a  major,  one 
captain,  two  lieutenants,  and  a  num- 
ber of  noncommissioned  officers. 

It  is  this  individual'  fighting  of  Amer- 
icans lost  in  the  w.oods  that  dumfound- 
ed  the  Germans.  Many  prisoners  actu- 
ally complained  of  it  as  unfair  warfare. 
Generally  the  rule  fpr  soldiers  cut  oflF 
from  their  command  and  isolated  is  to 
surrender.  The  Americans  evidently 
knew  nothing  about  such  a  rule,  but 
kept  on  fig-hting.  Some  of  them,  of 
course,  were  killed,  but,  hiding  out  there 
in  the  woods,  they  played  havoc  with 
the  advancing  Germans. 

This  story  shows  how  the  Americans 
fight:  A  certain  machine  gunner  rig-ged 
his  g-un  alongside  a  thicket  thru  which 
he  .hoped  to  g'et  advancing  Germans. 
Just  then  a  stray  shell  blew  off"  his  right 
hand.  The  German  column,  to  his  de- 
spair, he  saw  passing  out  of  range  of 
his  gun,  which  he  was  unable  to  move 
with  one  hand.  He  drew  his  automatic, 
and,  firing  it  with  his  left  hand,  guided 
the  German  column  to  the  line  of  his 
machine  gun,  which  he  turned  loose 
with  telling  efi'ect. 

Two  other  Americans,  lost  in  the 
woods,  came  up,  attracted  by  the  firing, 
and  got  the  wounded  gunner  back  to 
his  own  lines.         '       ' 

Here's  another  little  story  that  sounds 
like  fiction,  but  every  word  of  it  is  true. 
An  American  corpoial  was  captured  by 
a  German  captain  at  the  head  of  his 
detachment.  The  captainsentthe Amer- 
ican,  in  care  of  two  (lerman  privates, 
back  across  the  Marne  in  a  canvas  boat 
Ui-'cd  by  the  boche  in  crossing  the  river. 
The  corj)oral  rocked  the  boat,  upsetting 
it,  and,  swim-     [Continued  on  page  Uid 
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A   FRIENDLY   HALL 

BY  ABBOT   McCLURE  AND    HAROLD   DONALDSON   EBERLEIN 


TWV.  Iiall  slioiilil  always  bt>  inviting; 
it  sounds  tlie  keynote  to  your  whole 
house.  Dont  skimp  it  in  the  slnue  of 
thoii^litful  attention  and  planning  be- 
stowed. As  a  niatt»'r  of  fart,  the  hall  far 
too  often  comes  out  at  the  little  end  of  the 
horn  when  furnishing  schemes  are  put  thru  ; 
it  really  ought  to  be  tine  of  the  first  things 
thought  of  and  not  the  last.  It  is  usually 
the  hardest  part  of  the  house  to  furnisli 
well,  it  is  ijuite  true,  and  doubtless  just 
b"cause  it  i.w  difticult  and  its  interest  re- 
stricted it  is  •»o 
often  slighted,  pre- 
sumably from  much 
the  same  spirit  that 
prompted  the  man 
in  the  parable  to 
hide  his  one  talent 
because  he  hadn't 
imagination  enough 
to  see  what  cituld 
be  done  with  it,  nor 
push  enough  to 
make  the  eftort. 

From  the  expres 
siou  "furnish  well"' 
one  is  not  to  infer 
any  allusion  to 
c-ost,  much  or  little 
The  writers  have 
seen  halls,  on  which 
money  had  been 
lavished  without 
stint.  that  were 
veritable  monu- 

ments of  expensive 
ugliness ;  they  have 
also  seen  halls  on 
which  practically 
nothing  had  been 
spent,  that  were 
models  of  good 
taste  and  interest. 
And  let  It  be  plain- 
ly stated,  before 
going  any  further, 
that  it  is  altogether 
foreign  to  the  pur- 
pose of  the  present 
discussion  to  coun- 
sel any  expenditure 
of  cash  in  carrying 
out  these  sugges- 
tions. For  obvious 
patriotic  reasons 
all  unessential  ex- 
penditures should 
be  eliminated  now. 
The  oul.v  expendi- 
ture that  is  advised 
is  the  expenditure 
of  mother  wit  and 
average  ingenuity. 
An  open  mind  and 
intelligent  planning 
will  he  sufficient. 
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.Just  how  or  where  to  begin  the  task  (>!' 
Cuni|>i>ssing  hall  improvement  "without 
money  and  without  price"  ni'cd  not  be  a 
perplexing  problem  if  we  are  willing  to  do 
two  things-banish  the  tyrannical  bogey 
of  convention;  reduce  our  procedure  to  ful- 
lilling  certain  detinite  principles.  The  first 
step  in  avoiding  stupidity  and  producing 
interest  is  to  steer  clear  of  the  obsession 
for  having  exa<'tly  what  everybody  else 
has.  Tinu'  was  when  every  correctly  ap- 
pointed  hall  boasted  a   hatrack   as  its  piece 


7'/ii.s  ciifrdiKc  strikes  the  rif/lit  keynote  in  combination  of  utility,  simplicity  and  charm 


Stair    icalls   iircsvnt    an    nirkirard   space    that    may    soitietimes    he    relieved    by    pictures 


de  resistanre.  'I'lie  bigger  the  hatrack,  the 
bitter.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  ali- 
.jt'ctly  ugly  than  those  hatracks.  with  their 
n'liscellaneous  )iccompaninH>nt  of  hats, 
coats,  sticks,  umbrellas  and  overshoes,  anil 
nothing  more  stujiid  than  those  halls.  They 
were  thoroly  conventional  and  thoroly  de- 
pressing. That  day  has  happily  passed. 
Freed  of  timorous  deference  to  convention- 
ality, we  may  go  on  to  apply  constructive 
principles. 

First,  however,  let  us  fix  clearly  in  our 
minds  just  what  is 
the  nature  of  the 
hall  and  what  its 
function.  F  o  u  r 
types  of  halls  con- 
cern us — (1)  the 
hall  that  gives  ac- 
cess to  the  various 
ground  floor  rooms 
and  contains  the 
stair  or  gives  direct 
access  to  it;  (2) 
the  long,  narrow 
hall  of  the  city 
house  or  the  hall 
that  is  merely  an 
enlarged  vestibule 
and  shut  off,  as  far 
as  possible,  from 
stair  and  rooms ; 
(.">)  the  long  gal- 
lery, either  on 
ground  or  upper 
floors  of  country 
houses,  that  con- 
nects with  the  en- 
trance and  stair 
halls  and  gives  im- 
mediate access  to 
the  rooms ;  and 
{■i)  the  stair  hall, 
sometimes  within 
the  house  and  hav- 
ing no  direct  con- 
nection with  the 
house  door.  The 
hall  that  is  virtual- 
ly a  living-room 
plus  a  stair  at  one 
side  or  in  one  cin- 
ner,  such  as  one 
finds  in  numerous 
suburban  and  i\>un- 
try  houses  of  in- 
formal type  is,  »">f 
course,  treated  as  a 
living  -  room  an<l 
does  not  here  con 
cern  us.  The  f\un- 
tii>u  of  the  hall  is 
to  serve  as  the 
main  artery  i>f  the 
house,  to  afford  iu- 
t;ress  to  and  [Com- 
tinited  on  iiuiie  t'^S' 


AN  ARCHITECT'S  HOUSE  ON  A  HILL  TOP 


THE   FORD    BUNGALOW 
LAKE    MAHOPAC,  N.  Y. 

IT  is  uot  enough  that  a  house  on  a 
hill  should  keep  from  sliding  off.  It 
misses  its  opportunity   woefully  if 
it  does  not  fit  unobtrusively  and  easily 
into   its   situation,    a    result   to  which 
both  material  and  contour  must  con- 
tribute. In  both  these  respects  the  sum- 
mer  bungalow  designed   by  Mr.   George  B. 
Ford  for  Mrs.  Ford  and  himself  carries  the 
stamp  of  architectural  insight.  Stone  walls 
nearby,  aged  into  a  beautiful  weather-beaten 
f)lor.  furnished  the  material  for  the  walls  of 
the  main  part  of  the  house,  and  the  unstained 
red    cedar    shingles    that    cover    the    wings 
hlend   quietly    with    the   stone   and    help   to 
create   the   impression   that  every   informal 
house  should  give — that  the  building  is  an 
outgrowth  and  inherent  pai't  of  the  earth. 
liy  skilfully  placing  a  b;oad  stone  gable  at 
tlie  upper  end  of  the  rambling  little  house 
and   slightly   dropping   the   lower   wing,   the 
architect  has  adequately  echoed  the  contour 
of  the  hill. 

The  house  is  built  like  a  cliff  dwelling, 
on  Ji  promontory  above  the  water,  with  a 
sheer  drop  of  seventy  feet  at  the  rear  and  an 
<^>;itlook  of  thirty  miles,  sweeping  over  the 
liills  of  Sharon,  in  Connecticut,  and  the 
f'atskills  in   New  York  State. 

Hesides    the    white-jiaiuted    entrance    the 


only  color  is  supplied  by  the 
the  front  d<ior  and  the  pictur 
ups"   at  the  terminals  of  the 


red  ; 
esque 
ridge- 


ead    of 
"kick- 
pole. 


GEO.  B.  FORD,  ARCHITECT 
BY   H.  S.  GILLESPIE 

It  was  the  aim  of  Mr.  Ford,  who  is 
au  architect  and  city  planner,  and  his 
wife,    whose    abilit.v    as    an    eflSciency 
engineer  is  unquestitmed,  to  provide  a 
place    for    rest   and    rela.xation,    hence 
every    detail    was    planned    with    that 
end  in  view.  The  big  living-room,  20 
by     30     feet,     with     its     mammoth     fire- 
place    and     groups     of     French     windows 
opening    onto     a    terrace,     sets    the     pace 
for  a  comfortable  house.  Gay  chintz  hang- 
ings   contrast    interestingly    with    the    un- 
stained wood.  To  the  right  opens  the  bed- 
room suite,  composed  of  three  chambers  and 
bath.    They    are   cleverly    divided    b.v   banks 
of  shelves  which  contribute  closet  and  shelf- 
room  on  both  sides  of  the  partitions. 

Each  room  has  a  closet  with  low  boot- 
shelf,  hooks  and  a  clothes-rod.  Innumerable 
.shelves  and  inclosed  recesses  in  the  living- 
room  form  receptacles  for  the  disposition 
of  household  utilities,  and  in  the  hall  lead- 
ing from  the  living-room  to  the  i)rivate 
suite  are  linen-closets  and  other  con- 
veniences. Few  summer  homes  are  as  effi- 
ciently planned  as  the  Ford  cottage,  for 
every  possible  built-in  closet,  cui)board, 
table  and  chest  has  been  supplied.  The 
house  contains  every  convenience  custom- 
ary in  all-the-year  houses. 


YOUR  DOG  IN  DOG  DAYS 


MANY  of  our»dogs,  particularly  the 
long-haired  sorts,  are  naturally  cold- 
wcjithfT  animals,  and  in  the  heat  of 
>ui(ir/ier  they  suffer  not  a  little  discomfort. 
J'hysically  they  are  liabh-  to  become  slight- 
ly debilitated,  h<»  that  they  need  to  be 
watched  to  be  kept  in  goofi  lie;ilth. 

In  the  first  plac<'.  tlK-if  is  the  dog's  tem- 
per. |>roverbialIy  iino-rtain  in  flog  days. 
.\  h'-althy  drjg  is  as  good-natured  in  hot 
weather  as  in  cold,  but  one  in  poor  <-ondi- 
tion  or  in  discomfort  may  forget  his  man- 
ners occasionally  "nd  Ix-r'ome  as  peevish 
and  irritable  as  an  overheated  man.  Kec[( 
ii[»  his  vitality  with  proper  feeding  arirl 
trcafni'Tit,  get  rid  of  flfiis  and  worms,  give 
him  plenty  of  drinking  water  (a  dog  may 
liecoiTie  mad  with  thirHt;  and  never  tie  him 
out  in  the  hot  sun. 

Fn  feeding  the  dog  in  hot  weather,  omit 
all  sugar,  xtarchy  fofKls,  and  cornmejil  ; 
bfinixh  jtotatfies  from  the  diet.  They  are 
all  heflting  and  may  upset  the  digestion, 
and  c»rufufn\  may,  in  addition,  produce 
Hkin  erijptionx.  Avoid  overfeerling.  Stale 
bread,  oatmeal,  etc.,  combined  with  a  mod- 
erate amount  of  meat  n»e  sure  it  is  not 
fainted »  arid  wlj-fooked  green  vr-gi-talileM 
•  iicli  ax  onioim,  <  ;il)li!iifi'.  etc..  nnd   IIh-  l.<';iri- 


BY  WALTER  A.  DYER 

and  peas  left  from  the  family  table,  all 
moistened  with  skim  milk  or  soup,  makes 
the  safest  diet  and  a  balanced  ration.  Cut 
down  on  oatme;il.  i-ice,  and  green  vege- 
tables if  they  prove  lo  be  too  laxative. 

In  summer  the  dog  needs  to  be  bathed 
occasionally,  for  his  own  comfort  and  tluit 
of  his  human  comi)anions.  Hub  in  a  thick 
suds  of  tar  or  cailiolic  soap,  rinse,  and  dry 
tlioroiy   befoi-e  allowing   him    to   run. 

i''li';is  attack  nciirly  all  dogs  in  summer, 
espff  iiilly      the      lonulia  iii'd      hrei'ds.      Tlii'y 


make  their  victims  nervous  and  cross,  keep 
tlwiii  in  poor  condition,  and  cause  constant 
scratching  that  may  r(>sult  in  sores  and 
skin  trouble.  The  best  remedy  is  a  coal-tar 
|)rei)aration  such  as  creolin  or  cresoleum. 
Mix  a  tablespoonful  with  each  gallon  of 
warm  water,  add  a  little  washing  soda,  and 
wiish  the  dog  thoroly.  Try  also  to  destroy 
the  eggs  by  burning  the  bedding  frecpiently, 
and   thoroly  cleansing  tiie  box  or  kennel. 

Hot  weather  may  c!iuse  an  upset  in  his 
digestion.  First  try  n  l:ixative — castor  oil, 
compound  i'athartic  i)ill,  syrjup  of  buck- 
liiorn  or  epsom  salts — to  remove  any  cause 
of  irritation.  Then,  if  his  stomach  seems 
not  to  be  acting  pi'operiy,  give  him  a  diges- 
tive; tablet  after  meals,  containing  i)epsin, 
pancreatin,  and  nux  vomica,  or  i)epsin, 
liicarbfuiate  of  soda,  and  charcoal.  Sunmier 
skin  eruptions  ai-e  likely  to  be  a  form  of 
eczema.  I'e  sure  the  dog  lijis  no  cornmeal, 
dress  the  sori's  with  a  good  lotion,  and  give 
the  dog  a  tonic.  A  good  tonic  for  this  pui- 
pose  is  !i  pill,  thr<'e  times  a  day,  made  of 
(juinine  sHlfate  i  to  .'!  grains  (according 
to  the  size  of  the  dog),  iron  sulfate  A  to  5 
:j;r;iins,  extract  <d'  liyoscyamus  |  to  ■*{ 
grains,  with  extract  of  taraxacum  and 
glyci'finc   r'liongli    lo    make  a   i)ill. 


What  to  Do  in  August 

A  GAKDEN  GUIDE  BY  HUGH  FINDLAY 
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THE  FLOWER  GARDEN 

Siiu  tllf  seed  lit"  |ihl(»X.  tlt'llilli 
I't-miiiiiilN  iiiiiiii,  caiitt'i-ljiiry  lu'll,  iliKi- 
talis,  lioll.x  liiick  a'lil  pinks 
this  iniiiith  for  hluom  lu'xt  yfar.  The  seed- 
lings shoulil  be  tniiisplaiited  aiitl  protected 
over  wiiiteri  Sow  the  seed  iu  the  cold 
frames  and  prottn-t  the  seetl  bed  from  heavy 
rains  or  the  burnintJ  sun.  Water  when 
necessary  and  kt'ep  well  ventilated. 

If  a  {{'"een  background  for  your  perennial 
beds  is  desired,  transplant  the  evergreens 
tliis  month.  The  ball  of  roots  should  be 
wrapt  in  burlap  and  should  not  In-  allowed 
to  dry  out.    Water   after   [danting. 

(>ather  all  withered  llovvers  and  cut  out 
any  sii-kly  branches  from  your  shrubs. 
Sprinkle  a  little  biuie  meal  over  the  sur- 
face and  wi>rk  it  into  the  first  inch  of  soil. 
Never  spray  the  iihrubs  in  the  heat  of  the 
suu. 

A  mulch  of  decayed  cow  manure 
Rotieii    chopped  up  fine  will  aid  in  securing 

a  good  bloom  in  the  fall  from  the 
teas  and  hybrid  teas.  If  cow  manure  cannot 
be  secured,  apply  pulverized  sheep  manure 
or  fine  bone  meal.  Spray  the  ramblers  fre- 
quently to  keei)  in  check  the  red  spider. 
Spray  the  (Aphis  Rosas)  plant  lice  with 
Black-leaf  40.  Spray  the  rose  happers  or 
thrips  with  a  strong  suds  of  whale  oil  soap, 
after  which  the  foliage  should  be  dusted  on 
th-^  underside  with  hellebore.  If  mildew 
appears,  dust  the  foliage  with  flowers  of 
sulfur.  After  the  enemies  are  destroyed 
spray  the  plants  with  clear  water. 

Have  the  cutting  bed  level  and 
CiittlnsN  composed  of  clean  sand.  Give 
the  propagation  bed  plenty  of 
ventilation  during  the  night  and  protect 
the  cuttings  from  the  suu  until  they  make 
root.  Cuttings  of  all  the  soft  wooded  plants 
such  as  fuchsia,  colens,  heliotrope,  gera- 
nium, etc.,  may  be  made  now.  Select  only 
strong,  vigorous  plants  free  from  disease. 
Keep  all  bloou)  pinched  oft"  wliile  the  cutting 
is  making  root.  Cuttings  should  be  shifted 
into  small  pots  filled  with  a  rich  garden 
loam  within  three  to  four  weeks  after 
planting  in    the  propagation   bed. 

Stir  the  soil  frequently  about  the 
fall  blooming  asters.  cosmos, 
chrysanthemums,  etc.  ;  allowing  the 
air  to  get  into  the  soil  makes  it  warmer, 
liberates  plant  food  and  hastens  the  bloom. 
When  it  is  available,  there  is  nothing  bet- 
ter for  these  fall  blooming  plants  than 
liquid  cow  manure.  Bone  meal  and  phos- 
phate stirred  into  the  soil  are  also  good. 

Dry  the  seed  of  dahlias,  poppies, 
Seed  pansies,  sweet  peas,  etc.,  before  plac- 
ing them  in  a  dry,  cool  place.  Seed 
should  be  well  matured  and  from  healthy 
plants  if  the  desired  results  are  to  be  ex- 
pecte<l.  Keep  the  seed  from  mice,  moisture 
and  frost. 

VEGETABLES 

New  Zealand  si)inach  is  the  best 
Spinneh     hot    weatlier    variety    of    spinach. 

In  the  North  it  may  be  sown 
from  April  to  September  10  and  South 
from  August  to  October.  One  ounce  will 
plant  one  hundred  foot  row.  It  should  ma- 
ture in  fifty  to  sixty  days  and  xicid  about 
one  bushel  of  spinach. 

Sow  the  seed,  one  quart  to  one 
Itenn.s    hundred  foot  row,  twice  this  month. 

The  soil  .should  be  very  fine  and 
rich.  As  soon  as  the  plants  ai>pear,  start 
to  cultivate  and  keep  a  dust  mulch  over  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  They  should  mature  in 
from  forty  to  sixty-five  days  and  yield 
twenty  to  twenty-live  quai'ts. 
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I  J  Sow  the  seed  of  the  dwai'f  varieties 
VfUM  ''"'"  three  to  four  inches  deep  in 
a  rich,  mellow  soil.  I'ack  the  soil 
lirmly  alxuit  the  seed  with  the  back  of  the 
rake  or  hoc.  .\cvi;r  soak  the  seed  bid'ore 
planting  or  water  after  planting.  Hoth 
practises  cause  sudden  germination  and 
should  a  drouth  follow  the  crop  is  prac 
tically  ilesiroyed.  One  quart  of  Eaily 
MiU'u  or  Little  -Marv(d  seed  will  sow  one 
hundred  feet.  'I'liey  should  mature  in  seven- 
ty days  and  yield   about    four   peck. 

'i'op  dress  the  soil  with  a  little  pul- 
OnloiiN     verized  chicken   manure  inixt  with 

sand,  or  pulverized  -<heep  manure 
if  tin-  bulbs  are  jioorly  foi'med.  Just  befoi-e 
a  rain  a  little  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulfate  of 
amm<uiia  may  be  scattered  at  the  rate  of 
two  poutuls  per  .s(iuare  rod.  Cultivate  free- 
ly  after  applying  any  of  the  manures. 

Start  to  bank  or  hoard  early 
celery  by  the  middle  of  the 
UKUith.  Banking  with  soil  in 
order  to  blanch  the  celery  often  catises 
heat  rot.  A  heavy  i)aper  may  be  wrai)t 
about  the  ])lant,  leaving  a  little  of  the  top 
leaves  sticking  out.  All  celery  while  blanch- 
ing should  be  well  ventilated.  Late  celery 
should  be  planted  out  the  first  of  this 
month.  The  soil  should  be  very  rich  and 
the  texture  fine.  It  takes  about  two  hun- 
dred i)lants  for  one  hundred  foot  row. 
Stocky  |)lants  should  mature  in  one  hun- 
dred days.  Transplant  in  the  evening  and 
water  freely.  Shade  for  two  to  three  days 
with  boards,  shingles,  etc.  This  practise 
will  give  the  plants  a  start  during  this  dry 
month. 

One  ounce  of  seed  will  plant  one 
Sal-slfy  hundred  foot  row.  The  soil  should 
be  mellow  to  a  depth  of  eight 
inches.  Leave  the  plants  in  the  soil  over 
winter  aiul  they  will  be  twice  the  ordinary 
size  next  spring.  Seed  should  be  sown  one- 
half  to  one  inch  deep. 

Chinese  '^'"^  *^-^'''^  "^  cabbage  is  .gaining 
Cnbbsiee  f^^oL"  in  many  sections  of  our 
country.  The  plants  may  be  set 
out  in  August  in  rows  twenty-foiir  inches 
apirt.  the  plants  fifteen  inches  apart  in  the 
rows.  They  mature  in  the  cool  fall  in  from 
one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred  luid 
thirty  days. 

Sow  the  seed  of  turnips 
and  rutagaba  the  l;ist  of 
the^  mouth.  To  have  vege- 
tables the  e.-irly  part  of  April  sow  the  seed 
of  corn  salad  an(l  mulch.  Welsh  oni(Uis  may 
also  be  idanted  and  harvested  in  March. 
Lettuce  (loose  leaf)  sown  the  early  part 
of  the  month  in  a  cool  shady  place  will  ma- 
ture before  frost. 

Give  the  winter  root  crops, 
Tliinnlna:  beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  etc., 
room  to  develoi>.  Nothing  is 
gained  by  crowding  the  i)lants.  Crowded 
plants  never  reach  the  proper  size  or  ma- 
ture sufficiently  to  keep  all  winter. 

Cultivate  the  land  frequent- 
ly. A  dust  mulch  will 
eliminate  weeds,  keeji  the 
soil  sweet  and  conserve  moisture.  Cultivate 
after  a  rain  but  never  when  the  soil  sticks 
to  the  implement.  Water  only  when  the 
plants  are  sul1'(>ring  fr(un  drouth.  Wateiing 
every  day  and  only  sprinkling  the  surface 
has  a  tendency  to  check  a  healthy  growth. 
Water  in  the  evening  and  get  the  water  to 
the  nxits.  Do  not  over  water:  puddling  and 
washing  the  soil  are  both  bad. 

Dust  the  cabbage  with  hellebore  if 
Pest.s     attacked  by  the  green  worm.  A  lit- 

tl(>  salt  may  be  used  after  the  heads 
are  formed  but   it  sometimes  burns  the  tips 


Vegetables   for 
Fall  and  Spring 


Ciilti^'iititen 
nn<l  >\  att-riuK 


Cherries 
and  i*I(inis 


Ka.spberrles  and 
Itlaekberries 


<d'  the  foliage  and  is  not  generally  recom- 
nu'iuleil.  If  the  leaves  are  lousy  with  plant 
lice,  s|U'ay  with  kerosene  emulsion  or  whale 
oil   soap. 

If  the  foliage  of  the  asparagus  is  disap- 
pearing and  short  fuicows  are  eaten  in  the 
tender  gi-owlh.  dust  the  pl.mls  when  wet 
with  dew  with  powdered  arsenate. 

Spray  the  late  potatoes  two  to  four 
times  with  Bordeaux  mixture  to  i)revent 
the  late  blight.  Add  three  pounds  of  arse- 
nate   of    lead    to    check    the    potato    beetle. 

If  the  tomato  leaves  are  eaten,  the  to- 
mato worm  (large  green  caterpillar)  is  at 
woi'k.  Hank  picking  or  poison  (Baris  green 
or  arsenate  of  lead)    will  destroy  them. 

FRUITS  AND  BERRIES 

If  the  harvest  api)les  are  picked 
.\lMiies  before  thev  are  fully  ripe,  they 
have  a  better  Havor  and  keep 
longer.  Keep  wind  falls  raked  up  and  de- 
stroy tlu>se  not  'it  for  use.  Hemove  and 
burn  the  fall  web  woiin.  'The  leaves  ;ire 
brown  and  bunched  together  with  a  web. 
Make  a  systenuitic  inspection  of  trees.  If 
yon  find  a  blighting  and  blackening  of  the 
leaves  ami  tips  of  shoots  with  the  bark 
(le|u-est,  remove  with  a  sharp  knife.  Cut 
well  beh)w  infected  parts  and  disinfect 
wound  and  knife. 

If  you  have  failed  to  cut  out 
all  black  knot,  see  that  it  is 
removed  and  burned  before 
fall.  Have  the  neighborhood  clean  it  out 
from  domestic  and' wild  stock  and  the  dis- 
ease will  be  eliminated. 

If  you  detect  a  gray 
crack  on  the  stems  (Au- 
thracnose)  spray  with 
Bordeaux  and  cut  and  burn  badly  infested 
caues.  If  orange  colored  spots  a|)pear  on 
the  leaves,  the  plants  have  the  red  rust. 
Burn  infected  plants  and  then  start  a  new 
berry  patch  iu  another  part  of  your  garden. 
The  crop  for  next  year  is 
forming  in  the  buds  this 
month.  Keep  the  plants 
free  from  aphis  (Greenfly)  by  spraying 
with  Black-leaf  40.  Mulch  the  plants  with 
decayed  manure  after  cultivating  the  soil 
and  destroying  all  weeds. 

Potted  plants  should  be 
Strawberries      siiifted    to    their    iiermanent 

bed  early  this  month.  The 
soil  sluiuld  be  free  from  weeds,  deep  aud 
rich  in  humus.  If  the  roots  are  bound  iu 
the  i)ot,  loosen  them  a  little  before  plant- 
ing. Be  careful  not  to  bury  the  heart  of  the 
plant  in  transplanting  it.  Cultivate  fre- 
qu(-ntly  until  th:*  plants  are  mulched  in  the 
fall.  All  weeds  should  be  kept  out. 

IN  THE  GREENHOUSE 

„  Keep     the     walks     moist     and     tlie 

H>  s'  phoits  shaded.  The  house  should  be 
well  ventilated.  \'entilators  should 
be  closed  during  a  rain.  Soil  should  be 
stirred.  Mosses  should  never  be  allowed  to 
form  on  the  soil.  Sprinkle  lime  over  the 
drainage  bottom  of  the  benches  before  plac^ 
ing  the  pot  ferns.  Keeji  the  ferns  iind  jialnjs 
free  from  scale  b\'  w.ashing  the  foliage  in 
a  strong  suds  of  whale  oil  soap. 

^^'hit^>wash  the  benches  with 
Carnations  linu'  and  mix  in  a  little  car- 
bolic acid  and  sulfur  in  tu-<ler 
to  destroy  all  pi>-;ts.  Kill  the  benches  with 
a  rich  garden  h>ain,  chopped  decayeil  sod. 
decayed  horse  n\anure  and  consiilerable 
lime  mixt  in.  Transfer  the  plants  from  the 
tield  to  the  benches  early  this  mouth. 
Water  freely.  .VII  bloom  shouM  be  |'ii-kt>d  otT 
until   the  |dant    becomes   well   estaMi<ihed. 


Currants  and 
Gooseberries 


In  teaching  ge^r  shifting,    icatch  the   road      K.riihiin     niiniilij     liair     thr     nuttor     icorku     Derate  plenty  of  time  to  npnrk  uiid  Ihrottle 

TEACHING  THE  YOUNGSTER  TO  DRIVE 


EVERY  parent  with  yniiug;  hupcfuls  in 
a  car  is  constantly  combating  the 
plea  "'let  me  drive — I  knoir  I  can  I" 
And  most  of  us  shake  our  heads  and  s;iy 
"No"  to  nine  hundred  and  seventy-three 
beggings !  But  at  the  nine  hundred  and 
seventy-fourth,  or  thereabouts,  we  weaken 
— and  once  we  weaken,  we  are  lost  I 

As  every  one  knows  who  can  do  it.  driv- 
ing an  automobile  is  not  a  particularly  diffi- 
cult task.  But  knowing  how  to  do  it.  and 
knowing  how  to  teach  others  how  to  do  it 
— -whether  a  child  or  a  wife,  a  sister  or 
some  other  fellow's  sister — is.  if  not  a 
horse,  at  least  a  motor-car  of  another  color 
altogether  1  If  we  told  the  truth  it  would 
often  be  that  we  decline  to  teach  Master 
Bob  or  Mistress  Nellie  how  to  drive,  not 
because  we  really  fear  their  unskilled  fin- 
gers on  our  precious  wheel,  but  because  we 
distrust  our  own  ability  to  impart  our  own 
knowledge. 

As  a  matter  of  sober  fact,  children  learn 
to  drive  much  more  easily  anrl  rpiickly 
than  do  their  elrlers.  just  as  they  mastei- 
skates  and  bicycles,  skiis  and  tennis  rack- 
ets, baseball  bats  and  partial  jiayments  witii 
greater  speed  and  aptitude  than  do  grown- 
ups. The  nib  comes  in  the  fact  that  twelve- 
years-old  lacks  judgment,  anrl  his  imagina- 
tion is  not  trained  to  the  foreseeing  of  the 
terrific  financial  results  which  may  follow 
a  collision. 

But  judgment  can  be  trained,  and  few 
things  will  develr)p  self-reliance,  rpiick  de- 
cision an»l  fpiick  wit  more  than  driving 
Dad's  car.  even  if  Dad  is  always  along  and 
ready  to  grab  the  wheel  if  things  go  wrung. 

Commence  instructions  with  the  stec-ring. 
Let  Master  Bob  or  Mistress  Nellie  sit  be- 
side you  and  steer,  reaching  across  you  to 
do  it.  It'x  an  awkward  pu^itji.n.  but  a  safe 
one.  VoM  will  be  surprized  how  quickly  lit- 
tle hands  and  minds  master  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  wheel  anrl  how 
readily  they  learn  to 
"(■traighten  her  up"  be 
fore  tb«'  nirve  is  com- 
pleted, how  fjuickly  they 
fliwover  the  Hwret  of  "the 
long  slant"  in  and  out  of 
traffic.  Almost  with  the 
firot  five  milcH  the  rat- 
wtopw   wobbling. 

From  this  r»oint.  change 
•M-afs.  When  the  young 
pupil  f'ltA  in  the  driver's 
place  for  the  firxt  time, 
let  it  )if  on  a  wide  rojid 
with  little  trafBc,  Sitting 
\tt:nuif  ytiiir  pupil,  you 
have  full  contrail  of  the 
dteeririg  and  the  speed. 
and    while    your    ('•!■*    imi 
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rcacli  the  service  brake  but  awkwardly,  you 
have  the  emergency  light  at  hand. 

IJon't  undertake  to  tench  clutch,  foot- 
hrnkc.  aceelerator,  spark  or  throttle  until 
steering  is  second  nature.  If  the  average 
demonstrator  and  teacher  of  new  purchasers 
had  time  to  follow  that  rule,  we  would  have 
more  grown-up  drivers  worthy  the  n;ime. 
Half  the  trouble  in  learning  to  drive  a  car 
<-omf:s  from  trying  to  master  everything  at 
once. 

When  the  boy  or  girl  can  steer  the  car 
fearlessly  and  anywhere,  then,  and  not  until 
then,  is  the  time  to  take  the  next  step, 
which  should  be  in  the  use  of  service  brake 
and  clutch,  the  latter  only  in  relation  to  the 
former.  Make  a  hundred  little  si)urts  and 
let  Bob  bring  the  car  to  seven  or  eight  miles 
an  hour  with  the  service  brake.  Let  him 
get  the  feel  of  it,  and  teach  him  that  push- 
ing out  the  dutch  when  applying  the  brake 
is  a  rule  made  to  be  brf>ken  on  occasions. 
But  teach  him  to  do  it.  nevertheless  ;  other- 
wise he  will  stall  the  engine — a  bad  thing 
to  do  in  traffic. 

Let  him  learn  to  let  the  clutch  in  getitly 
— very  gently.  And  don't  be  impatient  if  the 
car  jerks  at  fiist.  for  little  legs  will  be 
tested  with  a  sti'ong  spring  clutch,  until 
they  learn  its  weight  and  pressure. 

Having  progressed  so  far,  which  should 
mean  at  least  three  half-hour  lessons  and 
more,  lather  than  less.  f<M-  safety,  the  hard- 
est |)art  of  learning  to  drive  lies  right  aheail 

gear  shifting.  If  you  know,  explain  what 
the  gear-set  is.  why  it  is  what  it  is.  Noth- 
ing will  help  any  one  more  in  learning  to 
shift  gears  noiselessly  and  effectively  than 
to  see  a  gear-set  with  the  lid  off  and  get  a 
clear  mental  picturr-  r)f  those  cog-wheels 
sliding  info  each  other  with  every  move- 
ment of  the   lever. 


Hark 


far    'i-rg    rarcjiithi.     \laki     lloli    inidi  i  slam!    thai    "hIihiIii    docs    il" 


Next  spend  half  an  hour  shifting  gears 
with  the  motor  still  and  the  car  motion- 
less. Get  the  pui)il  to  fi.x  firmly,  not  only 
in  his  minil  but  in  his  muscles,  the  little 
formula  "To  start  car--press  clutch — lever 
left  and  back — clutch  released,  gently,  ac- 
celerator prest.  Accelerator  released,  clutch 
prest  in.  lever  forward,  liglit.  forward, 
clutch  released,  gently,  acclerator  prest. 
Accelerator  released,  clutch  prest  in,  lever 
straight  back  into  high,  clutch  released." 
Yes,  written  down,  it  seems  complicated, 
but  that  is  what  has  to  be  done  to  get  from 
a  standstill  into  high,  and  only  practise 
will  do  it.  Practise  with  the  car  stationary 
will  do  much  to  save  gears  aud  nerves. 

Shifting  gears  for  the  first  time  with  the 
<ar  in  motion,  let  Bob  practise  with  only 
(Uie  gear  at  a  time.  That  is,  having  the  en- 
gine running,  gear  in  •  neutral,  have  the 
pupil  depress  clutch,  slip  gear  to  first,  and 
start  the  car.  Then  have  him  stop  it.  slip 
gear  to  neutral,  and  try  again.  Do  it  a 
dozen  times  or  more  before  trying  the  shift 
from  first  to  second,  and  master  that  before 
ti-ying  to  get  into  high.  It  is  all  so  simple, 
once  the  niuscl(>s  coordinate,  but  it  takes  a 
little  i)r;utise  an<l  a  little  patience. 

-Meanwhile.  be  either  behind  and 
leaning  over  or  at  his  side,  both  to  pre- 
vent accid<'nts  and  to  be  guide,  philosopher 
and  friend.  Incidentally,  you  will  be  steers- 
man, because  your  pupil  will  put  all  his 
attention  on  his  gears  and  go  blissfully  into 
the  ditch  il  you  don't  watch  the  road,  one 
hand  at  least  on  the  wheel,  while  these  first 
principles  are  being  nuistered. 

One  writes  of  it  at  length  and  in  detail 
as  if  it  were  really  a  difficult  job.  But  it 
isn't.  Any  bright  boy  or  girl  of  ten  or 
twelve  will  learn  it  in  half  the  time  you  or 
I  did — and  show  a  lot  more  courage  about 
trying  it  alone  tluin  (utlier  of  us  possest  ! 
I')Ut,  for  the  sake  of  tlieir  future  driving 
and  your  own  peace  of 
mind,  let  the  steps  be 
slow  and  sure  and  each 
one  well  learned  before 
tin   ne.xt  is  taken  uii. 

Once  the  clutch.  accel- 
erator (in  its  reljition  to 
gi'ar  shifting),  brake  aud 
gear  lever  are  mastered, 
till'  rest  is  easy.  I'.ut  be- 
cause it  is  easy  tloesn't 
mean  it  siioiild  be  hurried 
over.  After  all.  it's  i/our 
(■■,i\\  and  you  don't  wiint 
it  dri\i'n  as  if  It  wi're  an 
ice-wagon  I  So  deyoti' 
plenty  of  tinii'  to  the 
spark  and  I  iirol  I  le  on  the 
wheel,  and  make  sure 
\('oiillnucd    on     pinif     /'i7 

Hi! 


POULTRY  HOUSES  FOR  WAR  TIME 


Hr.\l»Ki;i>S  (if  iieiiplf,  having  Ihmmi 
iuducfd  to  raisi'  cliickf ii!j  tliis  siiiii- 
mer  as  a  |iutrii>tic  tliity,  are  now 
cont'routt'd  witli  tin-  lu'rt'ssit.v  nf  tiuiliiiK 
iiuartei-8  iit  wliidi  to  ktM>|i  tlieiii  at'tcr  tlit-v 
linve  i'.evelii|ifil  into  laying  imllets.  duly  a 
little  rtiiiii  is  ii»'('<1«mI  for  cliickfns  wlicii  iIicn 
lU'i'  .small,  but  it  is  ust'lt'ss  to  kft-p  a  tlut-k 
of  layiiiK  hens  iiiilfss  tln'y  fan  !)••  giviMi  a 
mnifoi tal)lt>  and  fairly  coinuiodious  liousi-. 
This  dofsu't  mean  an  elaborate  or  expen- 
sive Iniihling.  On  the  contrary,  the  fewer 
trills  a  poultry  house  has.  the  better. 

.No  poultr.\  house  will  give  good  results 
unless  it  is  absolutely  dry  and  free  from 
diafts.  It  isn't  nei-es.sary  to  have  a  warm 
house,  as  )>oultry  keepers  used  to  believe. 
I  louble  walls  and  double  windows  are  no 
lunger  considered  even  advisable.  It  is  very 
much  more  important  to  have  the  house 
well  ventilated.  Poultry  does  not  sulVer  from 
the  cold,  if  the  atmosphere  is  ilry,  unless 
the  temperature  drops  well  below  zero.  Of 
(ourse,  tho.  something  depends  upon  the 
breed.  Hens  like  Leghorns  and  Anconas 
with  long  coudis  are  likel.\'  to  have  them 
frosted  in  extreme  cold  weather,  and  so 
need  more  protection  than  Wyaiulottes, 
I'lymonth  Rocks  and  Rhode  Island  Reds 
liavin:;  small  combs. 

The  house  suitable  for  a  farmer's  flock 
may  not  be  best  adapted  for  the  few  hens 
kept  by  the  town  dweller  in  his  backyard. 
Thoro  ventilation,  however,  is  indispensa- 
ble, whatever  the  location,  so  that  open 
front  houses,  or  some  modification  of  thi.s 
type,  are  in  favor  among  poultry  keepers 
t  verywhere.  No  house  should  have  the  front 
entirely  open  unless  it  is  at  least  twelve 
feet  deep,  for  otherwise  the  wind  will  blow- 
on  the  fowls  at  night  while  they  are  on  the 
roosts. 

The  most  satisfactory  type  of  house  with 
an  open  front  is  one  which  ha.s  a  double 
pitch  roof,  with  a  l-uiger  pitch  in  front  than 
at  the  rear.  The  amateur  will  be  better  sat- 
isfied, probably,  with  a  house  which  has  the 
fiont  partly  enclosed.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
better  design  than  one  which  calls  for  a 
l<:ng  opening  iwo  feet  above  the  door,  with 
one  or  two  long  glass  windows  extending 
almost  from  the  roof  to  the  sills.  Then 
there  is  no  lack  of  fresh  air.  yet  the  wind 
does  not  blow  on  the  hens  and  the  sun  is 
allowed  to  reach  ?i  large  part  of  the  in- 
terior. The  advantage  of  having  the  win- 
dows low  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  hens  can 
bask  in  the  sun  very  early  in  the  morning. 

Some  poultrymen  consider  the  double 
pitch  roof  the  best  of  all.  Others  like  the 
monitor  type  and 
still  others  the 
semi-monitor  ty|)e 
of  roof.  Yet  the 
shed-roof  t.vpe  is 
adojited  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  be- 
cause easy  of  c»ui- 
struction  and  gen- 
erally satisfactory. 
The  shed-roof  house 
cannot  well  be 
deeper  than  ten  or 
twelve  feet.  for 
otherwise  the  roof 
would  have  to  be 
too  high  in  front  in 
order  to  get  the 
proper  pitch.  In- 
deed, there  is  hard- 
ly enough  slope  in 
a  twelve  foot  house, 
and  unless  the  con- 
struction is  strong 
there  is  some  dan- 
ger that  the  roof 
will  be  broke  n 
down    by    an    accu 
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mulation  of  sno\\.  .Nw  poultry  house 
sliouhl  be  largfi'  than  is  necessary  for  the 
(onvenience  of  the  person  who  works  in  it. 
Four  feet  is  high  enough  for  the  rear  wall 
and  se\eu  feet   for  the  front. 

The  shed-roid'  house  nalurall.\  carries  all 
the  water  whi<-h  falls  (ui  the  roof  to  the 
rear,  a  deciiled  advantage.  When  a  double 
roof  house  is  used  there  should  be  troughs 
in  front.  The  shed-ro(d'  liouse  admits  the 
maximum  amount  of  sunlight  because  the 
highest  part  comes  in  front.  In  sonu>  sec- 
tions, tho,  where  the  climate  is  naturally 
dami),  it  is  found  advisable  to  build  a  house 
with  a  double  idtcli  roof  and  to  make  a 
little  rack  of  boards  under  the  peak  to  htdd 
a  thick  layer  of  straw  or  hay,  which  helps 
to  absorb  moisture. 

The  size  of  the  house  must  depend  nat- 
urally upon  the  number  of  hens  to  be 
kept.  The  extent  to  which  the  hens  must 
be  contined  is  also  to  be  coiisidei'ed.  In  some 
sections  it  is  possible  to  allow  the  hens  an 
outdoor  run  ujmost  every  day  in  the  year. 
In  other  places  they  must  be  kept  inside 
for  several  months.  Sonu>  poultry  kee|)ers 
with  oidy  a  snuill  backyard  keep  their 
hens  housed  all  the  year  round.  This  is 
perfectly  feasible  if  the  birds  are  given 
plenty  of  room  and  if  the  house  is  thoroly 
ventilated.  When  this  close  continement  is 
necessary  live  square  feet  of  floor  space  for 
each  bird  is  none  too  much. 

If  the  house  is  to  ho  iiermanent.  and 
especially  if  the  ground  is  rather  damp,  it 
will  be  worth  putting  in  a  cement  floor.  A 
board  floor  will  be  fairly  satisfactory,  tho, 
if  rats  can  be  kept  out.  In  |)oint  of  fact, 
earth  flixu's  are  used  more  commonly  than 
any  other  kind,  and  some  poultr.v  keepers 
prefer  them.  The  floor  must  be  six  inches 
or  a  foot  higher  than  the  ground  outside 
to  keep  it  dry.  Sometimes  it  is  possible  to 
UKike  a  cement  foundatitui  even  M-hen"a 
cement  floor  is  not  used.  If  carried  two  feet 
under  the  ground  it  will  exclude  rats.  An- 
other plan  is  to  sink  closely  woven  |)oultry 
netting  into  the  ground  all  round  the  house. 
Unless  there  are  some  special  reasons  for 
making  separate  pens  it  is  best  to  keep  the 
hens  in  oiu>  flock.  Th(\v  will  la.v  .iust  as 
well  as  when  separated,  and  less  labor  will 
be  needed  to  care  for  them. 

Keep  the  interior  fittings  as  simple  as 
))ossible.  and  elevate  them  from  the  floor. 
Xest  boxes  and  perches  should  be  construct- 
ed so  that  they  can  be  taken  out  at  any 
time  for  cleaning.  Dropping  boards  are  ad- 
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\  isalile  ill  a  small  house,  but  are  not   needed 
in   a    larger   building. 

Have  .\our  perilies  level.  If  they  are  ai'- 
I'.inged  one  higher  than  the  other  in  the  old 
lashioned  way,  yon  will  find  your  birds 
having  a  nightly  contest  for  the  highest 
roosting  idace.  The  AuK'i'ican  breeds  need 
about  nine  inches  of  roosting  space  for  each 
hen.  When  there  are  several  parallel  roosts. 
have  the  lirst  ten  inches  from  the  wall  and 
the  others  eighteen  to  twenty  inches  apart. 
i>on't  hav(>  more  roosting  space  than  is  re- 
ciuired  in  cold  weather.  There  is  no  reason 
for  having  the  roosts  nu)re  than  three  feet 
from  the  lloor,  and  two  feet  is  high  enough 
for  the  heavier  breeds.  Humble  foot  is  apt 
to  re^•ult  if  the  hens  are  compelled  to  de- 
scend from  highly  elevated  perches,  espe- 
cially if  they  alight  on  a  hard  floor.  Noth- 
ing better  can  be  found  for  a  perch  than  a 
two  by  four  inch  scantling.  Some  poultry 
keepers  advocate  putting  it  the  broad  side 
up,  but  the  majority  prefer  to  have  the 
small  ('(Ige  at  the  top,  the  corners  being 
rounded  oil"  a  little. 

When  warm  weather  comes  shed-roof 
houses  nuiy  beciune  so  hot  at  the  rear,  where 
the  roosts  are  located,  that  the  hens  suffer 
and  beconu>  debilitated.  Relief  can  be  ob- 
tained by  making  openings  in  the  rear 
walls  just  under  the  roof,  for  in  this  way 
a  circulation  of  air  will  be  established. 
Tight  shutters  are  needed  to  close  these 
openings  when  it  gets  cold  again. 

Two  very  good  nests  can  be  made  by 
using  an  orange  crate  with  a  narrow  board 
nailed  across  the  front.  Hark  nests  are  not 
necessary  but  hens  prefer  them,  and  when 
they  are  given  there  is  less  danger  of  the 
egg-eating  vice.  A  new  type  of  nest  con- 
sists of  a  long  box  without  partitions  and 
with  an  opening  at  each  end.  This  box  is 
partly  filled  with  hay  and  the  hens  walk 
thru  it,  making  their  own  nests  wherever 
they  choose.  The  front  of  the  box  consists 
of  a  hinged  board  which  can  be  l(jwered 
to  permit  gathering  of  the  eggs. 

If  one  is  keeping  hens  of  the  American 
or  Asiatic  breeds  which  are  almost  certain 
to  develop  broodiness  when  spring  comes, 
some  kind  of  breaking  up  coop  will  be  al- 
most indispensable.  It  can  be  made  of  any 
light  boards  or  of  wire  with  a  slatted  floor, 
and  hung  on  the  side  of  the  house  where 
it  will  not  be  in  tho  way. 

It  is  advisable  to  have  the  floor  of  the 
house  covered  with  litter  several  inches 
deep,  but  if  the  feeding  dishes  or  the  water- 
ing dishes  are  placed  on  the  floor  this  litter 
will    be    scratt'hed    into    them.    Ac»'ordingly 

practical  poultry 
keepers  have  ele- 
vated platforms  for 
them. 

The  i-ost  of  the 
materials  should 
not  greatly  exceed 
tme  dollar  for  each 
hen  in  the  house. 
]»y  sending  to  the 
Agricultural  He- 
partment  at  Wash- 
ingti>n  for  Rulletiu 
Xo.  SSn,  one  i-an 
get  the  Ci^mplete 
hill  of  materials  for 
a  house  eight  by 
tight  feet,  which 
w  i>  u  1  a  b  e  big 
t>no\igh  to  ho\ise 
twtMity  heus.  Of 
course  dry  goods 
boxes  can  be  util- 
ized, but  it  is  ditfi- 
cult  to  get  satisfac 
tory  results  fnuu 
ittuiltry  uule.ss  the.x 
have  a   .ijood   house. 
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Pictures  from  Home 

Maintain  the  Morale 


As  seen  by  the 

RED  CROSS 

W.  Frank.  Persons,  director  general 
of  the  Bureau  of  Civilian  Relief,  is  just 
home  from  France  and  has  a  word  to 
say  about  those  letters  from  home. 

"  It  is  very  important "  he  says  "to 
keep  the  American  home  a  Living 
Reality  to  those  boys  over  there.  Write 
your  letters  regularly  and  frequently, 
giv^ing  complete  news. 

"This serial  story  of  home  life  should 
be  illustrated  with  plenty  of  snapshots 
and  pictures.  News  and  frequent  pic- 
tures of  children  are  peculiarly  impor- 
tant. Those  at  home  see  the  children 
daily;  but  from  a  distance  of  3,000 
miles,  and  in  a  war  environment,  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  a  satisfactory  picture 
of  how  a  child  \\  ho  was  left  wearing 
curls  really  looks  after  his  first  hair-cut, 
or  how  he  looks  w  ith  his  little  fists 
pushed  down  in  the  pockets  of  his  first 
pair  of  pants." — From  an  interview  pub- 
lished in  the  Lake  Division  News  of  the 
Americaji  Red  Cross. 


As  seen  by  the 

Y.   M.   C.   A. 

"There  are  two  things  the  soldiers 
always  carry  with  them;  photographs 
of  the  '  home  folks  '  and  letters  from 
the  '  home  folks. '  The  pictures,  often 
with  a  small  Testament,  are  always  in 
that  breast  pocket  over  the  heart.  I 
think  they  sometimes  are  put  there  as 
a  kind  of  charm  to  ward  off  bullets. 
Anyway,  that's  where  they  ah^ays  are. 
And  the  look  in  a  man's  face  when  he 
shows  you  the  picture  of  his  mother, 
his  wife,  his  children,  and  you  say — as 
you  always  do — they  are  very  beautiful, 
will  bring  tears  to  your  own  eyes." — 
Charles  W.  Whitehair,  an  active  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  worker  in  France ,  in  the  American 
Maga-zine. 


Pictures  and  Letters 

Our  great  benevolent  organizations  are  looking  to  the  physical  comforts  of 
the  boys  "over  there.  "  Their  mental  comfort,  that  cheerfulness  of  spirit  that  so 
far  controls  the  "will  to  dare  and  do"  comes  best  from  hoine. 

The  chatty,  newsy  letter  w  ith  its  touch  of  humor,  simple  little  snap-shots  of 
the  liome  and  of  the  home  town  (h^ings — these  are  the  tilings  that  keep  the  sacred 
fires  burning  in  their  hearts; — that  give  thrni  the  strength  and  courage  to  smile, 
smile,   smile  as  they  battle  for  the  cause  that  we  all  hold  sacred. 

Eastman   Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SHALL  WE  RETURN  TO  HORSES? 


RllCl'NTl.V  lli.-n-  apiK'air.l  in  th.^ 
ihiily  prt'ss  a  iu'ws  iteiii  wlii<-li  .si'eins 
(ii  gain  ill  sigiiititaiu't'  tht-  iiturc 
iiiu-  ciiiii^idiTs  it.  , This  itfiii  went  mit  by 
telfj;ia|)li  from  \»'\\  pint,  ItliotU-  Islaiul.  tin* 
tjiiiiuiifi-  resort  of  Aiiu*rii-u's  ariHtocracy, 
iliitl  was  to  tin-  elYi'it  that  as  tlii'  siimiiu'r 
foliuiists  tiioU  11(1  tln'ir  altodc  tluMc  a 
markfd  im-reast'  in  the  usi>  of  liorsi'  (iiiiwii 
Vfliii  It'N  was  fvidfiit.  Tiu'  item  fudt'd  with 
a  i|iiiitatiiin  from  ilit>  leading  t-arriage  and 
liarnt'ss  dealer  who  said  that  tlu>  demand 
lor  liorse  drawn  carriages,  victorias  and 
phaetons,  and  for  harnesses,  exceeded  tliat 
id"  any  season  for  many  years  and  presaged 
a  general  ahandonment  of  the  aiitomoliih' 
in   favor  of  the  horse. 

This  may  or  may  not  be  an  indication 
that  people  are  beginning  to  consider  it 
piditic  if  not  reall.x  advisable,  to  curtail 
their  use  of  passongei'  autom(d)iles  during 
Wiir  time. 

Motor  vehicles  ><(  all  types  have 
been  classed  as  lu.xuries  by  Congress  and 
singled  out  for  special  taxation,  present  and 
prospective,  while  tb.e  Fuel  Administration 
and  other  war  born  <iovernn\ental  agencii's 
flass  the  passenger  car  as  "non-essential" 
or  at  least  "less-essential."  At  present 
there  is  ample  evidence  that  the  produc- 
tion ,ind  use  of  passenger  cars  is  to  be 
taxe<l  severely  and  curtailed  in  forthcom- 
ing Federal  legislation.  Prognostications 
range  all  the  way  trom  a  horse  power  tax 
to  oue  on  gasoline,  by  way  of  special  con- 
sideration for  the  passenger  cai-  owner,  .-uid 
ri^conimendations  from  the  Treasury  De- 
partment include  noth.  with  the  addition  of 
a  -0  \wv  cent  tax  on  the  sales  price  of 
automobiles. 

On  the  other  luuid  the  horse  diawii  vehi- 
cle, whether  classed  as  a  pleasure  carriage 
or  a  commercial  conveyance,  is  entirely 
without  the  pale  o{  special  taxation  or 
regulation. 

Therefore,  people  may  argue,  it  can- 
not be  unpatriotic  to  substitute  horses 
for  motors,  particularly  as  freedom  from 
special  taxation  and  unrestricted  use  of 
city  streets  and  country  highways  are  also 
secured. 

THIS  attitude,  in  view  of  the  foregoing,  is 
Hot  unnatural,  but  there  are  other  fac- 
tors which  warrant  -xery  careful  considera- 
tion. 

First  in  the  matter  of  food  conser\atioii. 
which  is  said  to  be  necessary  to  win  the 
war,  or  at  least  to  relieve  the  famine  con- 
ditions prevailing  among  our  European 
allies. 

There     are     about     five     million     motor 
vehicles   in   use  in    the   T'nited   States   now. 
of  which  fully  four  and  a  half  million  come 
within  the  classifica- 
tion of  passenger  au- 
tomobiles.    Each     of 
these    cars    is    doing 
the  work   of  at  least 
two     horses,     so     if 
the    latter    are    sub- 
stituted   for   automo- 
biles     nine      million 
more   horses   will    be 
needed.  Statistics 

<-oiiipiled  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agricul- 
ture show  that  it 
takes  an  average  of 
five  acres  of  tillable 
l;ind  ti>  raise  enough 
food  to  supply  each 
horse  in  the  country 
each  year.  Therefore 
some  forty-five  mil- 
lion   acres   of   tillable 
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fiirm  land  now  raising  food  foi'  human  con- 
sumption, either  directly  or  b.\'  feeding  meat 
and  dairy  animals,  must  be  devoted  to  nnp- 
plyiiig  these  additional  nine  million  horses. 
This  land  is  at  the  present  time,  according 
to  <  ioxcrnnient  statistics,  feeding  about  lif- 
teen   million   people  each  .\ear. 

In  \iew  id"  these  facts  it  can  hardly  be 
considered  patriotic  to  substitute  horses  for 
automobiles. 

Itather  it  would  seem  advisable  for 
the  (iovt  rninent  as  well  as  individ- 
uals to  promote  tlu'  number  anil  use 
of  automobiles  in  onlir  to  decrease  the 
number  of  hor.ses.  There  are  now  about 
twenty  million  horses  in  the  I'nited  States, 
and  one  hundred  Miillion  acres  of  tillable 
land  are  devoted  to  feeding  them.  Seventy- 
fi\-e  per  cent  of  the  work  done  by  these 
horses  can  be  done  better  by  motor  power, 
thus  releasing  suHicient  land,  seed  and 
labor  to  feed  annually  .about  twenty-five 
million  people. 

It  would  therefore  seem  that  a  cam- 
paign to  encourage  the  substitution  of 
motor  vehicles  for  horses  would  be 
an  inii)ortant  part  of  the  program  of  the 
I-'ederal  Food  Administration.  Oats  and 
hiy  require  tillable  land.  seed,  and  labor 
for  their  iiroduction  ;  oil  for  motor  fuel  is 
contained  in  the  earth  in  inexhaustible 
qi'.antities,  and  is  readily  pumped  out  and 
easily  refined.  At  the  present  time  gasoline 
is  a  by-proiluct  in  the  refining  of  fuel  oil 
which  is  so  extensively  used  by  naval 
\issels. 

THE  reason  why  the  Federal  Fuel  Admin- 
istration demands  a  radical  curtailment 
in  the  i)roduction  of  passenger  automobiles 
is  |)rincipally  that  coal  may  be  conserved 
for  the  opeiatioii  of  railroads  and  the  manu- 
facture of  munitions.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
an  increased  use  of  automobiles  for  travel 
will  save  far  more  coal  than  is  needed  for 
their  production.  The  estimated  annual 
passenger  mile  service  of  aiitoniobilt>s  in 
this  country  is  sixty  billion  against  thirty- 
five  billion  for  all  our  railroads  combined. 
The  seating  capacity  of  passenger  automo- 
biles in  this  country  exceeds  that  of  all 
oui'  railroads.  Consequently  it  is  evident 
tiiat  Miything  which  curtails  the  use  of 
automobiles,  \\ill  tend  to  add  to  the  already 
too  heavy  burden  which  is  carried  by  the 
railroads. 

The  principal  difference  between  horse 
travel  .-ind  motor  travel  is  in  the  factor  of 
speed  ;  in  other  words,  time.  In  th(>  i)reseiit 
lational  emeigencv  time  stands  at  the  head 


U ///(    .\(iriit>rt    IcikH 
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III/,   iitlivr   siniiiinr   rcsort.t    iikiii    iiIhiiiiIiui    iiiotai 
vuxtinii  llic  foiiiilrj/  nioir  than  inititiiiobilf  mil 


of   llie    li>l    111    llio>i'    tilings   which    we   innsl 
conserve. 

For  example,  there  ari'  about  six 
and  a  quarter  million  fiunis  in  the 
Initeil  State>,  and  out  of  the  four  and  a 
half  millioii  passenger  lars  in  use  l!,7(M»,(MI(» 
are  owned  and  drixi  n  li.\  the  iteople  living 
on  these  farms  or  in  rural  commuiiities 
closely  ad.jacenl  to  them.  It  would  be  most 
conservative  to  figure  that  in  (he  neces- 
sary traviding  between  farm  and  town  or 
railroad  station  each  of  these  passenger 
automobiles  saves  two  hours  each  week  for 
its  owner.  This  alone  means  more  than  five 
million  honi's  a  week  which  the  farmers  of 
I  ills  couiitr\  will  lose  from  productive  labor 
if  they  go  back  »o  horse  travel.  This  is 
equivalent  to  the  labor  capacity  of  a  luiii 
dred  thousand  men. 

Til  10  time  of  men  in  other  walks  of  life 
is  hiirdly  of  secondary  importance  to 
that  of  farmers  in  the  present  emergency. 
Doctors  remaining  at  their  regular  practise 
must  multiply  their  efficiency  to  meet  the 
(U'crease  in  their  number  due  to  military 
service.  This  is  largely  i)ossible  thru  motor 
ti-av'd.  and  coiiditi.uis  that  tend  to  handi- 
cap the  use  of  automobiles  by  medical  men 
are  to  be  deplored.  Men  in  other  profes- 
sions, in  business  and  even  laboring  men, 
\vh(>tlier  directly  or  indirectly  engaged  in 
work  essenti.il  to  carrying  on  the  war,  must 
conserve  tlieii-  time  in  order  to  add  their 
mite  to  the  national  efficiency  which  spells 
victory.  The  idea  that  much  of  the  use 
of  passenger  automobiles  is  for  pleasure 
and  therefore  not  necessary,  is  largely  er- 
roneous. Canva.sses  made  in  this  and  other 
countries  in  the  last  two  years  show  that 
aiq)roximately  S()  pei-  cent  of  this  use  is 
for  strictly  utilitarian  puri)oses. 

The  expediency  and  reliability  of  motor 
travel  is  attested  by  the  extent  of  the  em- 
ployment of  passenger  cars  in  our  army, 
both  here  and  abi-oad.  by  producers  of  muni- 
tions, military  supplies  and  ships,  all  the 
way  from  executives  to  machinists  :  by  de- 
Iiartment  chiefs  and  subordinates  at  Wash- 
ington, and  by  the  very  officials  and  legis- 
lators who  seem  determined  to  take  step* 
which  will  curtail  the  use  of  automobiles 
thruout   the  country. 

TITEKE  is  another  factor  in  this  curtail- 
ment of  passenger  automobile  production 
and  use  which  must  not  be  lost  sight  of. 
This  is  the  etTect  on  the  automobile  busi- 
ness. The  making  ot  motor  vehicles  ranks 
third  among  the  manufactures  of  this  coun- 
try and  it  is  estimated  that  more  than  ."> 
per  cent  of  our  population  is  dependent 
upon  the  i>roduction.  sale  and  maintenance 
of  motor  vehicles  for  its  livelihood.  Such 
a  gigantic  business  can  hardly  be  cur- 
tailed without  the 
i-esults  being  felt 
thruout  the  entire 
country. 

Further  —  a  na- 
tion's prosperity  is 
largely  governed  by 
the  extent  of  its  for- 
eign conuneiH'e.  The 
autonu'bile  industry 
has  built  up  a  tre- 
mendous export  busi- 
ness, which  for  the 
year  1!U7  almost 
equalled  the  iimi- 
bined  exports  of 
agricultural  machin- 
ery, electrical  ma- 
chinery and  appar 
atus.  ami  all  Khvuio 
lives  and  raill^>a^l 
»ars. 
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A  4-Minute  Lesson  In 
Personal  Efficiency 

To  Help  You  Discover  the  Biggest  Ambition  of  Your  Life  and  How  to  Achieve  It  Quickly 

By  Edward  Earle  Purinton 

The  Famous  Efficiency  Expert 


RECENTLY  I  talked  with  the 
highest  salaried  man  in  the 
world.  I  asked  him  how  he 
had  succeeded.  He  quietly  an- 
swered, "1  have  not  succeeded !  No 
real  man  ever  succeeds.  There  is 
always  a  larger  goal  ahead." 

This  multi-millionaire  has  outrun  every 
rival  on  earth.  But  he  has  not  reached 
the  goal  of  his  own  satisfaction — any 
more  than  YOU  have.  But  he  is  efticient. 
He  began  by  wanting  something  so  hard 
the  whole  world  couldn't  stop  him. 
Wtat  Do  YOU  Want? 

What  would  you  like  to  be  more  than 
anything  else?  Look  back  ten  years. 
How  would  you  like  to  live  that  period 
all  over  again?  If  you  could  have  known 
then  what  you  know  today,  how  much 
time,  health,  money,  faith,  energy  you 
could  have  saved ! 

I  have  believed  for  many  years  that 
the  right  kind  of  a  course  in  practical, 
every-day,  liuman  efficiency,  would  supply 
an  effective  and  much  needed,  short-cut 
to  highest  achievement  and  would  save 
many  grinding,  discouraging  and  expen- 
sive years   of   haphazard   experience. 

It  is  much  better  to  learn  and  profit  by 
the  mistakes  and  false  moves  of  others 
than  to  waste  valuable  days  and  years 
waiting  for  experience.  Don't  rely  on 
your  own  bitter  experiences  in  the  hope 
of  doing  better  "ne.xt  time."  \\'i*h  the 
proper  knowledge  you  will  save  mistakes. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  act  as  teach- 
er and  counsellor  for  thousands  of  ambi- 
tious men  and  women — from  the  million 
dollar  corporation  head  to  the  most  hum- 
ble beginner  in  the  ranks. 

And  I  have  concluded  that  the  average 
man  engaged  in  a  large  enterprise  who 
has  not  yet  applied  efficiency  methods  to 
himself  and  his  associates  has  been  losing 
from  $r.ooo  to  $100,000  a  year — while  the 
individual,  professional  or  industrial 
worker  has  been  losing  from  $100  to 
$5,rx)0  a  year. 

For  twenty  years  I  have  been  studying 
at  close  range,  the  exact  reasons  for  these 
people's  failure  to  get  ahead.  And  into 
my  new  Foundation  Course  of  Seven 
Lessons.  I  have  put  the  results  of  this 
«tudy  of  individuals  and  business  con- 
cerns. 

Hy  showing  you  in  my  lessons  what 
other  men  and  women — just  like  yourself 
— have  learnefl  and  done  and  been.  I  be- 
lieve sincerely  that  I  can  save  you  about 
ten  years  of  costly  exi)erimcnting  and 
can  show  you  how  to  save  your  strength 
and  energy  and  special  abilities  for  rltan- 
cut.  economical  and  success-bringing 
work. 

KfTicicfiry  is  nothing  less  than  the  dif- 
fcrenre  bet  wen  walth  and  poverty,  fame 
and  f>bsfurity,  power  and  weakness, 
health  and  disease,  growth  and  death. 
hr>T*e  and  despair.  The  step  from  one  of 
these  extremes  to  the  other  is  a  short 
and  easy  one— if  you  KNOW   HOW, 

Take  one  of  my  pupils  whom  I  shall 
rail  Mr,  X,  because  if  I  ever  met  an  "un 


known  ciuantity"  he  was  one  when  he 
first  came  to  me. 

He  has  increased  by  about  500  per  cent 
his  daily  output  of  work,  his  optimism 
and  will  power,  his  health  reserve  and 
his  financial  resources. 

How  did  he  do  it? 

First,  he  analyzed  himself.  Have  you 
ever  done  this — thoroughly?  If  not  try 
it. 

I  can  tell  you  I  never  saw  such  a 
change  in  a  man. 

For  the  first  time  he  knew  what  he 
wanted  to  do,  what  he  wanted  to  be,  what 
he  wanted  to  have  in  life. 

Then  he  went  boldly  at  the  attainment 
of  his  ambition. 

He  studied  his  possibilities — physical, 
mental  and  spiritual.     He  learned  that  his 


MR.  PURINTON  IS  A  WORLD-FAMOUS 

AIITHflRiry  °"  Personal  and  Business  Effi- 
nUinUAll  I  ciency.  After  spending  seven- 
teen years  learning  how  to  increase  liuman 
health,  energy,  productiveness  and  happiness, 
he  has  put  into  his  new  Foundation  Course 
in  Persona!  Efficiency  the  result  of  his  rich 
experience. 

He  has  been  teacher,  editor,  lecturer,  hy- 
gienist,  psychologist,  social  service  leader,  effi- 
ciency engineer,  and  counsellor  for  men  and 
women  in  every  walk  of  life. 

His  best  known  previous  work,  "The  Tri- 
umph of  the  Man  Who  Acts,"  has  been  read 
throughout  the  world.  His  works  have  gained 
more  than  a  million  readers.  His  help  has 
been  sought  in  every  state  in  the  Union  and 
in  twenty  foreign  countries. 

This  great  audience  includes  bankers,  busi- 
ness and   professional   men,   educators,   m.inu 
facturers.    railroad    executives    and    heads    of 
million    dollar    corporations.      They    all    have 
something  to  learn   from  Mr,  Purinton. 

A  thousand  important  business  houses  and 
institutions  have  already  ordered  Mr,  Purin- 
ton's  works  for  their  friends,  patrons,  clients 
or  employees. 

A  FEW  OF  THE  MILLION  AND  WHAT 
THEY  SAY: 

MELVIL  DEWEY.  President  of  The  National 
Efficiency  Society,  (ays  : 

"I  have-  never  yet  picked  up  this  work  for 
five  minutes  without  getting  direct  practical 
value  from  some  new  thought  or  some  un- 
usual or  more  telling  presentation  of  an  old 
one.  These  stimulating  pages  bristle  with  epi- 
grams and  sparkle  with  the  texts  of  a  thou- 
sand sermons.  No  man  can  read  his  work 
without  getting  ideas  and  bettor  suggestions 
that  will  enable  him  to  improve  the  greatest 
and  most  complex  and  most  important  of  all 
tnachincs    hi-    will    evir    iim — Himself." 

IRA  J.  STEINER,  Educational  Director.  Camp 
Cody,  says  ; 

".\Ir,  I'urinton  has  rendered  a  great  service 
to  the  present  cause  by  bringing  out  this  won- 
derful CViurse  in  Personal  Kfiiciency.  which  is 
the  first  of  this  particular  type  of  Cnurscs  in 
practical,  applied  cflTHiency,  ami  nothing  I  feel 
is  more  nccilcl  in  this  present  conflict  at  the 
front,  in  the  ramp,  in  the  shop,  in  the  r)fficc, 
on  the  farm,  and  in  llw  school  than  th'-  matter 
of   li'ing   |ii  rson.dly   'fncii-iif," 

TRUMAN  A.  DE  WEESE.  of  the  Shredded 
Wheat  Company,  says  : 

"If  r  were  rirti  I  would  distribute  about  a 
inillion  ropifs  of  Mr.  I'lirinton's  Efficiency 
Work  among  the  million  Americans  who  I 
think  need  the  louti'l  wisdom  and  advice  it 
contains." 

JOHN  H.  PATTER.SON.  President  of  the 
National  Cash  Regiuter  Company,  says: 

"J  liigaii  lo  mark  pa'>'<;ig(  s  in  your  writings 
whirh     I     wiihcil    cspcri.diy    to    remember  I 

found  after  I  had  completed  my  reading  that 
I   hid   pr.K  tically  m.irkrd   up  the  rnlir<'  work." 


ambitions  lay  within  reach  of  his  natural 
gifts. 

Finding  that  he  was  out  of  gear  in  cer- 
tain ways — he  set  out  to  repair  his  faulty 
machinery.  He  made  the  most  of  his  job. 
He  learned  to  save  two  hours  a  day.  He 
talked  with  men  higiier  up. 

He  studied  and  tried  every  conceivable 
way  of  improving  his  work.  He  was  al- 
ways planning  his  line  of  advance.  Every 
opening  higher  up  found  him  prepared  to 
fill  it  ably. 

He  changed  his  living  habits  and  in- 
creased his  daily  output  of  energy  about 
200  per  cent. 

He  stopped  being  a  pessimist  and 
grumbler  and  became  the  most  cheerful 
man  in  the  whole  organization.  Having 
grown  friendly-minded,  he  attracted  a 
host  of  new  friends.  He  prospered.  He 
advanced.  He  became  a  leader.  He  de- 
veloped courage. 

But  remember  this :  Mr.  X  was  not  an 
e.xceptional  man  by  any  means.  He  was 
just  average  to  begin  with.  When  I  first 
knew  him  he  was  making  $15  a  week. 
Today  he  is  probablv  without  a  rival  in 
his  chosen  field — and  his  name  is  known 
throughout  the  business  world.  You  can 
do  the  same  or  better. 

Edward  Earle  Purinton 
*    *    * 

Mr.    Purinton's    Entire    Course    on 
FREE    Examination 

Kor  severrl  yeai-s,  at  the  request  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Corporation,  Mr,  Purinton  has  been  at 
work,  codifying'  his  vast  experience,  compilini? 
it  into  a  course  easy  to  follow,  fascinating  to 
study,  and — more  than  all  else — beneficial  in  a 
concrete  practical  way  to  every  man  and  woman 
who  takes  it  up. 

This  course  of  instruction  has  been  called  the 
Purinton  Foundation  Cour.se  in  Personal  Effi- 
ciency. So  confident  are  we  that  you  will  see  the 
tremendous  value  of  this  great  Course  that  we 
arc  glad  to  send  the  ENTIRE  Course  of  seven 
books  containing  over  125,000  word.s  to  you  on 
approval.  Keep  the  Course  five  days.  Read  the 
first  le.sson  or  two.  See  what  a  splendid  work 
Mr.  Purinton  has  completed  after  twenty  year.s 
of  study.  Compare  it  w^ith  othei-s  costing:  much 
more.  See  if  you  can  afford  to  bo  without  it. 
Consider  whether  this  Course  will  improve  your 
health  and  increase  your  pleasures  and  salary. 
We  say   it  will.     Let   us   prove  it. 

You  a-ssume  no  obligation  excei)t  to  return  it 
within  five  days  if  you  decide  not  to  keep  the 
Course,  The  Purinton  Foundation  Course  in 
Personal  Efiieiency  may  be  worth  thousands  of 
<lollar»  to  >ou.  Be  efficient  NOW  and  send  the 
coupon  before  this  introductory  offer  is  with- 
drawn, 

FREE  EXAMINATION  COUPON 


Intiepeniientirorpormtoii 

Difisjon  of  Bisiness  EdiHtion,  119  WesI  40lh  St.,  iiew  York 

I*ubl itherf    of    The    Independent    {and    Harper's    Weekly) 

Please  send  me  the  Purinton  Foundation 
Course  in  Personal  Kflieiency  consisting  of  seven 
books.  I  agree  to  return  the  Course  in  five 
days  or  remit  $10,00  cash  or  $;t,llO  down  and 
$5.00  a   month    for  three   months. 


Name 
•Street 
City    .  , 
Stat.! 
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To  do 
one  thing  well — 

l.ach  Yalf  prod  lift  is  made 
u)  do  a  particular  service, — 
and  to  do  that  service  bitter. 

And  as  cviilence  that  e\erv 
Vale  pr(.>duct  will  live  up  to  that 
standard  of  superiority,  it  bears 
the  traile-mark  "Yale," 
tl\e  makt-r's  guarantee  of 
fitness,  quality  and  durabil- 
ity. See  tlie  trade-mark. 
"Yale." 

The 
Yale  St  Towne 
Mfg.  Co. 

9  Eb*I  40tK  Street 
New  York  City 


Canatliin 
Yale  &   Towne 

Ltd. 

St.    Catharines 

Unl. 


<yaUD 


(YALE)^ 


Potted  Strawberry  Plants 


DREER'S 

Mid-Summer  Catalogue 

offers  the  best  varieties  and 
gives  directions  for  ])lanting  in 
order  to  raise  a  full  crop  of 
Strawberries  next  year ;  also 
offers  Celery  and  Cabbage 
Plants,  Seasonable  Vegetable, 
Flower  and  Farm  Seeds  for 
sumnier  sowing,  Potted  Plants 
of  Roses,  Hardy  -Perennials  and 
Shrubbery  which  may  safely  be 
set  out  during  the  siunmer ;  also 
a  select  list  of  seasonable  Dec- 
orative Plants. 

Write  for  a  free  copy  oud  kitid- 
/v  mention   tJiis  publication 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Prof.  I.  Hubert's 

MALVINA' 

CREAM 

19  ft  iftfe  aiil     to  ft   nofc.  drftr, 

healihy  akin.      I'nf  J  a«  a  mu- 

<ta<co  it  OTcrcomcf  drjovasaDtl 

'  the    tcD<lflDcj     to    wriuhle. 

Aleo    (ftkes     tlie   itioft   aoJ 

■(.•reneaa  ouW  ot  wloJ,  tui 

ftnd  8UD  bum. 

Send    for"  tcstiinonuls. 

Use  MalvlDft  Lotion  and 

Ichtbyol  So&p  %Mth  Htl- 

vlna  Cream  to  impruve  vuur 

cuiiiplex.un. 

At  all  dru^^lsts,  or  sent  post- 

p.iitl  on  receipt  of  Drice     Cr«ai& 

/     OOc,  LotloD  &0c,  &oap  29c. 

PROF.  I.  HUBERT.  Toledo,  Obioj 


A  FRIENDLY  HALL 

{('unti)iiifil  from  iiiiyc   I'lS) 


I'gicss  from  flio  hoiiso,  privaiy  to  Hie 
iooMis  from  (host'  t'nti-rinK-  *i"<l  pro- 
tect ion  from  tlic  draft.  A.s  it  \h  a 
|ilii('c  to  iias.s  tlirii  conveiiii'Mtly,  it  ought 
ali^o  to  be  pleasant  oiioiikIi  to  invite  one  to 
linKtT  on  tlio  way.  It  oiiKlit  to  have  an 
aspett  of  breadth  aud  space  and  give  no 
.suKK''-^tion  of  stiitfine.s.s. 

'llie  live  principles  to  steer  by  in  hall 
fiirnisliing  may  he  tagged  ('tilitjj,  Rcucrie, 
('itnsixtcnry,  h't-slniint  and  Stiile.  Tlu'y  are 
universally  applicable  and  trustworthy.  As 
to  backgionnd  and  movable  furnishings,  cer- 
tain cardinal  desiderata  are  here  given 
which  may  or  may  not  be  indulged  in  ac- 
(•(ii-<ling  as  the  con.science  of  the  individual 
dictates  or  disapproves  outlay  at  this  time, 
but  greater  stress  is  laid  u|iou  what  may 
be  accomplished  without  expense  as  a  jiol- 
icy  that  may  now  be  unreservedly  com- 
iiieialcd.  This  ipialilication  should  be  borne 
in  luitid  anil  if  some  item  suggested  is  not 
already  iinu)ng  the  possessions  of  the  read- 
er, a  little  rellection  will  probably  discover 
a  suitable  substitute.  Under  the  conditions, 
it  is  evident  that  Tearriintjvmcnt  must  be 
one  of  the  chief  factors  iu   the   task. 

The  principle  of  T'liHty  and  convenience 
prescribes  that  the  items  of  furniture  in- 
cluded in  the  hall  furnishing  scheme  shall 
have  a  definite  and  obvious  use.  "Very  well, 
then,"  says  the  hatrack  apologist,  "why  di; 
you  exclude  the  hatrack V"  15ecause  the  hat- 
rack  is  ugly  and  awkward,  the  articles  it 
accommodates  can  be  and  are  much  better 
bestowed  elsewhere,  and  its  use  encourages 
careless,  slom-hy  habits  and  imts  a  premium  ' 
upon  the  acoinnilation  of  unnecessary  ini- 
l)edimenta.  Therefore  it  is  one  of  the  very 
lirst  things  to  eliminate,  ("oat.s,  hats,  um- 
brellas and  overshoes  should  be  put  in  a 
cupboard.  If  there  is  not  one  built  into  the 
wall  conveniently  near — there  almost  al- 
ways is,  however — then  use  a  row  of  pegs 
or  hooks  in  some  inconspicuous  place  under 
the  stairway,  put  a  shelf  above  aud  hang 
curtains  in  front.  It  is  not  seemly  to  thrust 
the  family  wearing  apparel  in  the  fact  of 
every  one  entering  the  house.  If  you  are 
fortunate  enough  to  have  one  of  the  old 
English  or  Italian  hanging  cupboards 
(.ibout  the  bight  and  depth  of  a  bookcase) 
all  the  articles  mentioned  may  be  therein 
disposed  and  the  i)iece  itself  adds  a  valua- 
ble decorative  touch.  For  the  accommoda- 
tion of  messengers,  d(>livery  people  and 
others  who  have  occasion,  from  time  to 
time,  to  wait  in  halls,  some  unobtrusive 
form  of  bench,  settle,  stool  or  chair  is  essen- 
tial. A  low  chest  answers  the  same  purpose 
very  well  besides  aflording  ample  space  for 
overshoes  and  similar  articles.  A  stand, 
table  or  console,  placed  somewhere  con- 
veniently near  the  house  door,  is  necessary 
for  a  card  salver  and  for  the  hats  and 
gloves  of  callers.  Their  coats  can  go  on 
chairs,  bench  or  chest.  If  a  convenient  and 
protected  jdace  can  be  found  for  it,  a  small 
dressing  table  with  .a  vanity  box  on  top 
of  it,  having  a  mirror  in  the  lid  (or  else 
a  mirror  hun^  on  the  wall)  will  prove  a 
tht)ughtful  and  much  appreciated  provision 
for  the  conifoit  of  guests  arriving  by  motor 
who  may  be  a  bit  blown  about  on  their  way 
to  call.  The  drawer  of  the  table  is  a  useful 
place  for  gloves  and  clothes  brushes.  There 
is  no  reason  why  a  low  chest  of  drawers 
may  not  be  made  to  serve  this  very  pur- 
pose or  some  other  equally  useful  in  a  hall. 
Common  sense  is  an  excellent  touchstone  by 
which  to  test  work  aud  if  the  furnishing 
of  a  hall  displays  proper  consideration  for 
utility,  no  matter  how  unconventional  its 
tieatment.  it  will  probably  have  sterling 
merit   and  interest  as  well. 

The    principle    of    Jicstric    dictates    that 


v.'hile  everything  possible  should  be  done 
to  create  an  air  of  hospitality,  all  evidences 
of  personal  and  thoroly  inforuuil  treatnu'nt 
sl'.iuild  be  kept  for  the  roiuns  which  ire 
necessarily  of  more  intinmte  character.  .\ 
hall  altogether  lacking  in  reserve  and 
crowded  with  a  profusion  of  all  sorts  of 
things  that  alVord  an  intinuite  personal 
index  to  the  tastes  and  habits  of  all  the 
occupants  of  the  house  is  about  as  agree- 
able as  an  ellusive  "hail  fellow,  well  met" 
sort  of  person  who  slaps  you  on  the  back 
after  an  hour's  ac(iuaintaiue. 

(\)tisii<t('ii(!/  reipiires  that  the  furnishing 
b"  in  keeping  \fith  the  character  of  the 
appointments  in  the  rooms  into  which  the 
hall  opens.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
hall  eipiipment  should  indicate  the  specific 
kvids  of  furniture  to  be  found  in  the  rooms, 
but  the  iiiiiiincr  in  which  the  furnishing 
there  h;is  been  done.  If  the  house  is  simply 
and  (|uietly  furnished,  the  hall  should 
promise  such  a  further  development ;  if 
elaborate  elegance  and  formality  are  the 
ruling  notes  elsewhere,  then  the  aspect  of 
the  hall  shoidd  give  some  intimatit^n  of 
what  is  to  follow.  I^specially  in  small  hal's 
where  so  little  furniture  can  be  used,  it  is 
of  the  first  imixu'tance  that  that  little  hit 
chosen  with  the  most  punctilious  regard  for 
thoro  suitability. 

Ii  est  mint  should  be  shown  first  in  the 
(piautity  of  movable  furniture  used  ami  sec- 
ond in  the  extent  of  the  movable  decora- 
tions employed.  I'se  no  more  movable  fur- 
niture than  utility,  or,  perhaps,  a  certain 
concession  to  symmetry,  requires — table  or 
console,  chest,  chairs,  mirror,  and  the  like 
— and  be  sparing  iuid  severe  in  the  amount 
of  movable  decorations.  Let  such  decora- 
tions as  are  admitted  be  altogether  appro- 
priate and  let  them  have  vigorous,  concen- 
trated interest.  Long  galleries  in  country 
houses  and  inside  stair  halls,  separate  from 
the  entrance,  admit  of  somewhat  more  in- 
timate and  less  restrained  methods  of  treat- 
ment, and  a  greater  number  and  variety  of 
pieces  may  consistently  be  used  there,  with 
due  provision  for  seats. 

i^ralc  reiiuirenients  forbid  the  use  of  large 
and  conspicuous  pieces  in  a  hall  of  small 
dimensions  where  their  size  will  be  unduly 
accentuated  and  overi)owering  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  do  not  put  small  and  insufficient  look- 
ing pieces  in  a  space  where  they  will  seem 
lost.  In  a  hall  with  low  ceiling,  give  juef- 
erence  to  low  pieces;  in  a  high-ceiled  hall 
it  is  well  to  consider  the  furniture's  verti- 
cal emphasis.  In  a  narrow  hall,  where  every 
inch  of  space  counts,  be  careful  not  to  use 
pieces  that  project.  For  instance,  in  the 
matter  of  tables,  it  is  better  to  use  the  Ion;; 
narrow  kind,  such  as  the  high  Thinese  teak 
tables,  a  narrow  standing  Sheraton  hat 
shelf,  one  of  the  Queen  Anne  drop-leaf 
tiibles  with  leaves  down,  or  a  tall,  long  and 
nari'ow  Empire  console. 

Apart  from  interest  of  composition,  which 
is  always  to  be  considered,  two  of  the  chief 
desiderata  in  the  background  of  a  hall  are 
light  and  a  due  amount  of  agreeable  color. 
Light  sand-tinished  or  painted  walls  or 
walls  covered  with  a  light  i>aper  of  Incon- 
spicuous pattern  are  to  be  reconuuended. 

In  the  matter  of  movable  decorations  a 
great  deal  of  interest  can  be  secvired  by  a 
few  well-chosen  articles — a  bmvl  or  two  of 
good  vigorous  color  to  enliven  the  ensem- 
ble ;  a  few  plants  or  flowers,  either  gnnv- 
ing  or  in  bowls;  a  hanging,  perhaps,  to 
ingly — of  (lurely  deo»rative  i-haracted. 

If  the  landings  of  the  stair  be 
broad  enough,  it  will  add  both  interest  ami 
dignity  if  a  »hest,  cabinet,  table,  tall  clock 
or  some  eiiunlly  ai>propriate  pie*"*?  of  furni- 
ture be  placeil  there. 
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TEACHING  THE 
YOUNGSTER  TO  DRIVE 

(Continued  from  page  161) 

your  pupil  undorstauds  thoioly  not  only 
what  to  do  with  the  spark  Ifvor  but  why  to 
do  it.  Force  your  motor  enough  to  let  the 
sharp,  metallic  knock  be  heard  which  conies 
from  too  high  a  spark.  Let  your  young  driver 
get  the  sound  well  in  his  ears,  and  see  that 
he  understands  ichy  he  hears  it — that  the 
explosion  in  the  cylinders  is  occurring  too 
soon,  and  that  all  the  lost  motion  in  main 
bearings,  piston  bearings  and  wrist-pins  is 
being  taken  up  in  a  sharp  blow  which  we 
call  a  "knock."  Teach  him  that  as  the 
spark  lever  is  pulled  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  quadrant  (or  up,  as  the  case  may 
be  in  your  particular  car)  the  explosion 
occurs  later  and  later  in  each  cylinder.  Let 
him  understand  that  with  the  throttle 
(which  controls  the  amount  ©f  gasolene 
gas  and  air  taken  from  the  carburetor  into 
the  cylinders)  in  the  same  place,  the  loner 
the  spark,  the  less  the  power.  Teach  him 
that  slow  driving  in  high,  especially  in 
trafBc,  means  a  retarded  spark,  and  that  the 
best  drivers  never  force  the  spark  to  its 
highest,  except  for  great  speed. 

Explain  the  uses  of  hand  throttle  and 
accelerator.  Both  do  the  same  thing — open 
the  butterfly  valve  in  the  carburetor — but 
the  hand  throttle  stays  open,  where  you 
I)ut  it,  while  the  foot  accelerator  is  closed 
by  a  spring  when  you  take  your  foot  off. 
Teach  your  boy  or  girl  to  drive  with  the 
foot  rather  than  the  hand,  because  so  doing 
leaves  both  hands  free,  and  also  insures  the 
closing  of  the  throttle  whenever  the  right 
foot  is  wanted  for  the  brake.  The  accelera- 
tor spring  can't  forget  to  work  ! 

Stop  the  car,  open  the  hood,  and  follow 
out  the  connections  of  spark  and  throttle 
so  the  young  driver  can  know  not  only 
what  each  does,  but  how.  Give  a  little  talk 
on  the  motor  and  how  it  works,  and  ex- 
plain the  carburetor,  the  manifold,  the 
water  system,  and  the  electrical  system. 
Nothing  scientific  or  difficult — just  the 
same  general  information  your  instructor 
gave  you.  WhatV  Yes  indeed,  he  will  under- 
stand it — any  boy  who  can  master  driving 
a  car  can  master  the  principles  which  un- 
derlie its  working  I 

Finally,  teach  your  lad  to  back  the  car. 
Nothing  is  more  important — as  far  as  the 
car  is  concerned — than  proper  backing.  But 
be  at  the  wheel  yourself  the  first  time,  and 
let  your  boy  feel  the  proper  motion  of  the 
steering  wheel  in  going  backward  about  a 
curve.  A  car  backs  differently  from  the  way 
it  goes  forward,  and  it  is  confusing  at  first. 
But  twelve-years-old  gets  used  to  new  sen- 
nations  in  the  most  amazingly  rpiick  time, 
and-— if  you'll  let  him — in  a  week  he'll  be 
backing  your  car  into  your  garage  for  you 
more  nurely  and  with  less  nervousness  than 
yon  displayed  six  months  after  you  bought 
your  motor ! 

.  The  fine  points  of  rjriving  can  well  be  left 
ffir  experience  to  develop.  No  new  driver — 
whether  he  be  six  or  sixty,  or  anywhere  be- 
twe«»n — leama  really  to  drive  a  car  under 
«ix  months  or  a  year.  We  all  learn  to  move 
Mjr  cars  around  in  an  hour,  a  day,  a  week, 
\,nt  there  in  a  vu"t  gap  b'tween  just  making 
it  go  and  really  driving  it. 

But  the  lioints  of  fine  driving  will  come 
with  praetife,  partlciilarly  if  you  spend  a 
little  time  and  patience  in  showing  your 
pupil.  Teach  him  Kafcty  Fimt  from  the  br- 
gioning.  No  one  ever  ^-ouvied  a  front-end 
collision  by  driving  «ilowly.  I'.ut  lots  of  rear- 
end  bumpn  have  har>penefl  from  blowing  up 
ti)ti  quickly  without  the  warning  hand 
thrown  out.  Make  your  pupil  observe  the 
nileti  of  the  rosid  more  xcriij/uloutily  than 
yon  do  you-nejf.  Hhov/  him  by  practice  an 
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tfi.e  Rea.1 
Criminal? 


There  he  stands.  Boyish  escapade  has 
led  to  crime.  Only  a  few  years  a^o  he 
Vfas  a  clean,  brig-ht,  little  chap  of  whom 
his.  refined  parents  were  justly  proud. 

Being    bright,    he     was     an     inveterate 
reader.     He  read,  not  wisely,  but  too  much, 
without   discrimination — or   supervision. 
His  parents  had  forgotten  what  a  tremendous  influence  book  heroes  and  hero- 
ines have  upon  the  mind  and  character  of  the  young. 

He  found  and  devoured  books  that  created  false  ideals — a  false  conception  of 
life.  His  Ivanhoe  was  a  Jesse  James;  his  Joan  of  Arc  was  a  "Powder  Nose 
Annie." 

And  so  he  drifted,  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  under  currents  of  life  and  he, 
who  had  once  been  a  bright,  clean,  eager  lad,  followed  the  footsteps  of  his  depraved 
heroes,  beyond  the  pale  of  the  law. 

But>— who  was  the  real  criminal?     The  boy's  father — or  mother? 

What  Do  Your  Children  Read? 

Childhood  days  are  the  plastic  days — when  the  childish  mind  can  easily  be  molded  and  shaped  to 
high  ideals,   when   the  directint?   influence.s  of  later   life  are   indelibly   formed. 

You  can  safeguard  the  future  of  your  boy — and  girl,  if  you  act  promptly  in  securing  for  their 
entertainment  and  inspiration  the 

Young  Folks^  Library 

These  wonderful  books  represent  an  idea- — a  truly  great  idea,  evolved  by  a  coterie  of  splendid 
men   and  women — men   and   women   who  never  forgot  the   viewpoint   of  youth. 

Between  the  covers  of  these  books  are  to  be  found  all  x\  child  may  need  from  alphabet  days  to 
maturity.     The  subjects   run   the  complete   gamut   of  life,   from   fairyland   to   college  days. 

HOW  THE  LITTLE  ONES  WILL  DELIGHT  in  having  you  read  to  them  the  wonderful  fairy 
stories — the  very  best  fairy  stories  in  the  world. 
And.  as  they  grow  older,  they  will  find  in  this 
library,  splendid  characters,  delightful  storie.s  to 
suit  every  mood  and  every  age,  from  childhood 
up  to  manhood  and  womanhood.  Romance,  adven- 
ture, hi.-<tory — all  intensely  interesting — and  cl'  an. 

The   Young    Folks'   Library   Has 

Gone    Into    More    Than    75,000 

American  Homes 

There  is  not  space  enough  here  to  begin  to 
do  ju.stice  to  The  Young  Folks'  Library  idea — 
its  splendid  plan  of  Character  Building.  Let  us 
tell  you  all  alKJUt  it.  Let  us  send  you — free — 
an  exfjuisitely  prepared  book,  replete  with  illus- 
trations in  color,  det;cribing  The  Young  Folk.s' 
Library.  BeHt  of  all.  let  us  show  you  how  the 
possejiHion  of  this  Library  will  safeguard  and 
develop  the  morals  and  ideals  of  your  children. 
You,  yourself,  in  rearling  these  b'>okH.  will  find 
new  gemH  of  thought  and  gradually  the  idea  of 
The  Yoiing  Folks'  Library  will  dawn  upon  you 
— and  you  will  be  glad. 

But  You  Must  Act  Promptly 

The  cost  of  producing  thi-se  books  ia  advanc- 
ing rapidly.  The  present  e<lition  is  limited. 
The  next  edition  niusi  ami  more  money.  Let 
us  tell  you  how  easily  and  at  what  u  remark- 
ably low  cf>Hl  you  can  now  have  The  Young 
I'r,lkH'  Library.  Write  today.  Do  this  for  your 
children.  Every  piLssIng  diiy  cloHes  one  mor<- 
door  of  opportunity — oppr.rl  unity  for  you  to 
bring  your  children  into  touch  with  the  greatest 
influence  for  good  ever  devined  by  man.  Write 
NOWt 

University  Research,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Some  of  the  Editors  of  the 
Young  Folks'  Library 

Thomas  liailey  Aldrich,  Editor  in  chief, 
Hamilton  Wright  Mabie,  LL.D.,  Ernest 
Thom-pson-Seton,  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  Mary 
llarlirell  Catherwood,  George  A.  Henty, 
Caroline  Tichnor,  H<^ry  Van  Dyke,  D.D., 
LIj.I).,  The  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Shahan,  Abbie 
Farwell  Brown,  John  Townsend  Trowbridge 
— OHrf  17  other  prominent  authors  and  edu- 
cators. 
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Send  for  Free  Book! 

It   Is   important   that   you    for- 
ward   the   coupon    immediately 
and   obtain   a   handsomely   il-      / 
lustrated      booklat   —   free      / 
— with    complete    de-     y 
8cripl:iun  of  The  Young      y        UNIVERSITY 
Folks'      Library      still     ^  RESEARCH 
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obtainable     at     last 
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So.  o  Poultry  House' 


HODGSON 
PORTABLE 
HOUSES 


•^ctttttij  i  oopi  Pijji-oH  House 

This  sanitary  iiiniltry  buiise  is  au  egg  iccord  breaker  for 
I'J.  heus.  The  settiug  eoDps  lieei)  the  heus  by  tlieniselves 
while  setting.  The  pigeon  bouse  (with  its  flight  cage) 
is  tilted  ((iiuplete  fi)r  10  nests.  Hodgson  poiiltiy  and  pet 
stock  houses  are  tlie  most  scientifiealiy  eonstructed  on 
llu"  nuirket.  Math'  of  painted  sections  that  can  be  easily 
bolted  together  by  anyone.    Send  for  illustrated  booklet. 


Room  341.   71  73  Federal  St. 
Bottoo,  Massachutettt 


E.  F.  HODGSON  COMPANY 


6  Ea>t  39th  Street 
New  York  City 


Base  and  Floor^ 
one  continuous  V    /' 
piece. ^:^J 


Danersk 
Decora- 
live 
Furniture 


I  Put  Od  Like  Plaster — Wears  Like  Iron  | 

=  It  la  ■  oompoaitluD  material,  easily  applied  in  plastic  form  over  old  ^ 

=  or  new  wovd.  Lron,  o»Dtir«t«  or  otbcr  solid  fouodatloD — l^id  3*8  to  \'*2  ~ 

=  la.  tbiok — IKms  nut  craok,  p««l  or  ouroe  U^^se  from  fouixlation.  = 

=  It  presents  a  continuous.  Hne  gained,    smooth,   oun-s)ipp«rT  Surface,  ^ 

=  practically  a  searoless  tile — No  crack.  cr«rioe  or  joint  (or  tho  accumu*  = 

^  latioQ  of  grease,  dirt  or  moisture — Is  noiseless  and  dues  not  Iati:.;ue.  ^ 

1  The  Best  Floor  | 

=  fi>r  Kitchen,  PantrT.  Bath  Room.  lAundrr.  Poroh.  Garage.  Restaurant,  = 

^  Theater.  Hotel,  Factory.  Office    Ituildinf;/ Railroad  Station.    Hospital-.  ^ 

=  all  places  where  a  Iteautifxil.  sti t>8tant lal  and  foot-easy  floor  is  desired.  = 

p  Vour  choice  I'f  several  practical  colors.     Full  Intonnation  and  sample  ^ 

^  FKl^  OD  request*  ^ 

I  IMPERIAL  FLOOR  COMPANY  | 

g  985  Cutler   Building.    Rochester.   New  York  = 

J  On   the   market   lo  years.  M 

.iuiuiuiiiiiiyiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuM^ 


We  announce  a 
new  exhibition  ot 
coinplele  sets  in 
chariiiiu^  bcticiiics. 
Yon  buy  more  tlian 
furniture  in  Dan< 
ersk  settings;  you 
buy  uft'its.  Where 
else  can  you  make 
your  choice  o(  just 
the  riijht  Ite^l,  tlesk 
ami  dressinii  table, 
with  small  upholstered  chair,  for  a  particular  room,  all 
Jintshed  sPt'cifUally/or yofi  asa  unit  set  in  charming  old 
Venetian  tones  to  go  with  yaur  choueoX  fabrics? 
The  beautiful  thingfs  of  the  past  were  made  for  those  who 
used  them,  and  not  to  meet  a  commercial  demand. 

Consultation  without  oblisration  to  purchase.     Buy  direct 
or  thruuifh  your  decorator. 

Call  at  our  Exhibition  Rooms 

Send  for  valuable  cataUg  "P-8" 

ERSKINE-DANFORTH  CORPORATION 
2  West  47tb  Street.  New  York 

First  Door  West  of  Fifth  Avenue — 4th  Floor 


Democracy's  Final  Battle  Ground 

With  America's  acii«e  participation  in  the  World  War,  the  battle  areas 
during  the  past  few  months  have  become  more  concentrated.  Interest  from 
now  on  to  the  end  will  center  on  the  Western  Front  and  the  Italian  Front, 
where  the  principles  at  stake  will  be  bitterly  contested  and  the  safety  of  the 
World's  Democracy  finally  gained. 

Our  boys  are  "over  there"  in  hundreds  of  thousands.  Our  infantry  are 
in  the  trenches.  Our  artillery  are  behind  the  lines.  Our  engineers  are 
building  railways  and  bridges.  Our  aviators  are  bombing  the  German  lines. 
Our  Medical  Corps  and  Red  Cross  are  within  the  sound  of  the  big  guns. 
Our  activities  are  everywhere. 
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\Thc  Superiority  of  These  New  War  Maps 

The  need  of  complete  maps  is  manifest  to  the  most  casual 
"''^wORLD^"  ^  observer  of  the  newspapers,  for  it  is  the  small,  obscure  towns 
Oreicl  A«.  and  \  ^l^^t  are  more  frequently  mentioned.  Accordingly  these  new 
S8ih  St..  ChiMgs.  III.  \  maps  have  been  especially  prepared  within  the  last  few 
Enclosed  find  $i.oo  foi  V  months  so  that  every  small  town  for  many  miles  on 
wJr''''Atr«'"desSr'1>n\  either  side  of  the  American,  French,  British.  Cana- 
this  page  and  five  issues  of    \      djan  and  Italian  Fronts  is  included. 

Illustrated       World       starting     ^^ 
with   the  August  issue.  \ 

^v         To  get  all  of  the  above  in  one   big  folder 
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well  a.s  precept  that  a  good  driver  sees  Low 
tttuch  .^paee,  uot  Low  little,  Le  can  leave  in 
uny  passing  of  another  vehicle.  Teach  bim 
road  courtesy—  t!ie  Lorn  wLicL  warns  of 
pa.ssage  from  tlie  reai*  witlitvut  deinauding 
it —  (Le  passing  a  standing  oar  on  u  ninddy 
road  slowit/,  tlie  tnittiug  olV  of  glaring  ligiit8 
ut  iiigiit  ou  meeting  another  car,  tLe  Land 
indicating  a  turn. 

lOxplaiu  tlie  advantages  of  coasting  down 
Lill  and  tlie  dangers  of  doing  it  wLen  tLe  Lill 
is  steep  or  curved.  Show  Lim  tliat  8e<ond 
gear  was  made  to  use,  not  for  ornament, 
and  tliat  to  force  a  good  car  on  Ligli  mere- 
ly because  it  will  do  it,  is  like  driving  a 
blooded  licrsc  at  a  gallop  up  .-i  steep  liill. 

Instruct  your  pupil  so  that  Le  drifts  up 
to  danger,  an  obstruction,  a  congestion  in 
traffic,  rather  tlian  runs  up  to  it,  depentliug 
on  brakes  to  stop  Lim.  I^et  Lim  learn  to  use 
the  cinergeiicy  brake,  but  teacL  liim,  too, 
tLat  the  got)d  driver  seldom  Las  to  use  it 
because  Le  doesn't  Lave  emergencies  of  Lis 
own  making.  Teach  Lim  to  leave  Lis  car  on 
a  Lill  witL  a  gear  engaged  and  the  front 
wLeels  tuiued,  so  that  if  the  brake  slips  the 
car  will  not  slide  away.  Show  Lim  about 
cold  weather  starting,  and  make  Lim  see  for 
Liniself,  before  taking  tLe  car  out,  tliat 
water,  gasoline  and  oil  are  present  in  suflS- 
cient  quantities. 

There  are  few  better  ways — if  any — 
to  give  a  child  self-confidence  and  self-re- 
liance, than  by  giving  him  the  chance  to 
control  a  great  piece  of  mechanism  and 
make  it  do  his  will  in  safety.  And  there  is 
one  and  only  one  way  to  do  tLis — by 
proper,  careful,  patient,  entLusiastic  and 
complete  instruction. 


SAVE  UP  NOW  FOR  THE 
NEXT  LOAN 

{Continued  from  page  156) 
tendent  to  secure  subscriptions  may  par- 
take somewhat  of  duress,  in  the  long  run 
is  not  the  compulsion  a  good  thing?  The 
(Jovernmeut  has  declared  itself  in  favor  of 
granting  to  workers  in  war  production  a 
living  wage,  defining  tLat  term  to  include 
reasonable  standards  of  Lealth  and  com- 
fort. Should  not  that  wage  be  sufficient  to 
enable  every  laborer  to  set  aside,  in  (iov- 
ernnient  securities,  a  hundred  or  Lalf  a 
hundred  dollars  against  old  age  and  bad 
weather?  And  if  not,  to  use  the  old  phrase 
then,  why  not? 

I  merely  put  the  question  because  it  is 
one  which  has  arisen  in  connection  with 
certain  immediate  situations  involving  in- 
dustrial unrest  and  affecting  the  lives  and 
happiness  of  a  goodly  proportion  of  the 
population.  I  know  perfectly  well  that  the 
managers  of  the  Liberty  Loan  campaigns 
do  not  favor  compulsion  :  when  the  (Jov- 
ernmeut compels,  it  taxes.  I  know  that  the 
war  savings  stamps  were  devised  to  take 
care  of  the  pennies  and  dollars  of  people 
whose  purses  do  not  permit  larger  invest- 
ments. It  is  also  a  demonstrable  fact  that 
tLe  wage-earners  as  a  whole  are  sincerely 
patriotic  and  are  buying  bt>uds  to  the  limit 
of  their  ability  to  a  greater  extent  than  many 
folks  who  are  better  able  to.  The  New  Eng- 
land girl  put  in  about  ten  per  cent  of  her 
entire  income;  sui>posing  we  all  did  that? 

If  Liberty  Bonds  are  to  be  a  permaiunt 
part  of  our  domestic  fiscal  problem  tLru 
tlie  years  till  the  war  is  won,  they  will  re- 
(piire  of  us  several  things.  One  is  budget- 
making  and  sane  domestic  financing.  An- 
other is  sustained  faith  in  our  Itovernment 
and  its  cause.  And  another  is  the  setting 
not  only  of  a  ininimum  standard  wage, 
but  the  allowance,  in  that  wage,  of  a  mini- 
mum standard  .savings  ativunt  The  wlu>le 
war  would  be  worth  fighting  for  that 
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BRINGING    IN    THE 
BOCHES 

(Continued  from  page  l'>7) 

ming  back  to  the  south  bank  of  tho  rivor, 
made  his  way  unharmed  to  American  rofji- 
mental  headquarters.  As  he  was  repoi-tinj: 
to  an  American  colonel  in  walk<'d  one  of 
our  men  with  the  (German  captain  who  had 
captured  the  American  corporal  three 
hours  before.  As  they  recognized  each  other 
the  corporal  broke  into  a  laugh  and  the 
German  captain  said :  "You  must  be  a 
brave  man." 

Three  American  doughboys  captured  and 
sent  back  across  the  ilarne  killed  their 
three  guards  with  their  bare  hands  and 
got  back  to  their  own  lines  after  swimming 
the  Marne. 

Seven  other  Americans,  including  a  lieu- 
tenant, were  taken  over  the  Marne  by  the 
(xermans.  The  lieutenant  knocked  one 
guard  down  with  a  .stick  of  wood,  got  his 
gun  and  disarmed  the  other  guards.  The 
seven  Americans  started  to  swim  the 
Marne.  when  a  boche  machine  gun  opened 
on  them.  The  lieutenant  and  one  American 
were  killed.  The  others  got  back  by  swim- 
ming under  water. 

I  give  these  instances  because  nothing 
else  tells  so  well  the  spirit  of  the  American 
fighters.  They  haven't  got  all  the  training 
of  seasoned  veterans,  they  don't  know  how 
to  retreat,  but  they  have  "guts."  They 
don't  know  when  to  quit.  Caught  out  there 
in  the  woods  by  the  Germans  advancing 
three  ways,  they  didn't  try  to  get  back,  btit 
stayed  where  they  were  because  that's 
where  the  Germans  were,  and  they  came  to 
France  to  kill  Germans.  There  in  the 
woods,  without  food  or  water  in  most  cases, 
and  swept  by  a  merciless  shellfire,  often 
wearing  gas  masks  for  hours  at  a  time, 
hundreds  of  Americans  stuck,  fighting  some- 
times singly,  and  generally  in  bunches  of 
three  or  four.  They  fought  until  their  am- 
munition gave  out,  and  then  fought  with 
captured  guns. 

The  Germans  made  their  first  advance 
thru  the  woods  at  three  o'clock  Monday 
morning.  It  was  nine  o'clock  that  night  be- 
fore the  Americans  came  back,  with  the 
b<')che  fleeing  before  them,  and  were  joined 
by  their  comrades,  who  had  borne  their 
fiart  so  well. 

Perhaps  our  boys  would  have  driven  the 
boche  back  on  the  Marne  anyhow,  but  I 
happen  to  know  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
presence  of  their  comrades  still  fighting  in 
the  woods  against  such  odds  lent  a  punch 
to  their  successful  cf)unterfittack.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  these  .soldiers  never 
saw  a  battle  before.  They  do  not  know 
many  of  the  niles,  but  they  do  know  one — 
fight  as  long  as  the  fighting  is  good,  and 
then  fight  some  more.  In  I'roadway  par- 
lance, the  show  staged  by  the  Americans 
east  of  f 'hAteau-Thierry  has  been  a  howling 
HuccesH.  It  may  be  rememberer]  that  the 
''how  they  staged  northeast  of  f'hAteau- 
Thierry  was  the  same  sort  of  a  perform- 
;ince.  The  French  have  now  changerl  the 
name  of  JJois  I'ellcjiii  to  I»ois  de  la  I'ri- 
gafle   de   Marineu, 


Man  5i)  Passing  <^'nr — Have  an  accident, 
old   fellow? 

Man  (Jnder  f^'ar  (grirrdy )— No,  thank 
you,  just  had  one.     Awfjumn. 

The  f'ommnnding  OfTicer — Olow*  on  first 
cornf>any ! 

'J'he  Todet  Officer -My  company  is  al- 
ready dre»»t,  nir.-— Purple  (Jow. 

If  rnu^t  b«'  very  difficult  fo  be  ;i  G«'rman 
cartf)OniHt,  and  not  be  allr>wed  fo  *'ail  atferi- 
ti*»n  to  the  fact  that  the  Grown  Prinr-e 
U>ftk»  exactly  like  a  dachHbijnd. — Cleveland 
/'loin   fhoh:r. 


MAZDA 


"Not  the  name  of  a  thing, 
but  the  mark  of  a  service** 


A  MAZDA  Lamp  for  every  purpose 


Mazda  is  the  trademark  of  a 
world-wide  service  to  certain 
lamp  manufacturers.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  collect  and  select  scientific  and 
practical  information  concerning  pro- 
gress and  developments  in  the  art  of  in- 
candescent lamp  manufacturing  and  to 
distribute  this  information  to  the  com- 
panies entitled  to  receive  this  service. 

Mazda  Service  is  centered  in  the 
Research  Laboratories  of  the  General 
Electric  Company  at  Schenectady,  New 
York.  The  mark  Mazda  can  appear 
only  on  lamps  which  meet  the  stand- 
ards of  Mazda  service.  It  is  thus  an 
assurance  of  quality.  This  trademark 
is  the  property  of  the  General  Electric 
Company. 


RESEARCH  LABORATORIES  OF  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


Phonograph  Records  Sound 
Clear  and  Harmonious 

-  no  ,:p.ra.t^h — no  twanK'— no  harKh,  riiHpinf?.  mc'allic 
•(ound  to  impair  the  hoauty  of  the  music  when  you 
UHe   the; 

ELLIS  MELODIOUS  REPRODUCER 

"It    mak«-K    all    the    difTcrenre    in    the    world."     It 
r<-MurreptB   the  "livin«   voice"   of  the  artint   who  made 

the   record.     All   the   tone    valufH   of   inHtrumental    muHic,   fiolo  or   orchcHtral,    are   brought  out 
perfertly  and   harmoniouHly   with   the  ov<'rlon<'H   which   miiHicianH   liHten    for. 

WordH  cannot  convey  to  you  an  adefjuate  idea  of  how  much  thi»  wonderful  little  device  will 
do  Ui  improve  the  playing  of  recordn.  You  muKl,  Hee  it  —  hear  it-^cornparc  the  effect  with  any 
and  all  other  reproduci'rH  you  l<now  of;  then  yo\i  will  understand  why  every  mu.sic  lover 
owner  of  a  phonoj/raiih   who  hearH  the  KIIIh   Keproilucer  wants  U)  own  one. 

I'laytt  all  dine   recordH. 


Wrile  for  Circular  D 


J.  H.  ELLIS.  P.  O.  Box  fl82.  Milwaukee.  Wis. 
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F10DGS0N  Portable  HOUSES 

How  many  times  have  you  wished 
you  owned  a  buiij^aiow  in  the  coun- 
try where  the  glorious  fresh  air  and 
sunh^^ht  are  not  contaminated  by  the 
dirt  and  dust  of  the  city? 

Your  wish  can  be  easily  realized.  Buy  a 
small  house  on  the  Hodyson  plan.  Select  the 
house  you  want  Iroiiioui  illusiraieilcatalutjue. 
We  then  build  it  at  our  laclory  and  ship  it  to 
you  in  sections  all  ready  to  put  up.  No  trouble. 
No  dirt.  No  extra  expense.  The  great  out- 
doors is  calling  you  to  health  and  happitiess. 
Answer  by  sendinj;  for  catalogue. 

E.  F.  HODGSON  CO. 

Room  230.  71-73  Federal  St..  Boston.  MaM. 
6  Ea«t  39th  Street.  New  York  City 


•BUFFALO"  PORTABLE  POULTRY  RUNWAYS 


^ay  dcsiretl.       Can  be 


Eiiatilc  you  to  m.ikc  ,iiiy  si,ie  yard  or 
iiioveU  tu  oiht-r  loLatiuiis  at  ^^  ill. 
Prices  as  iotlowb : —  I'rice  per 

section 

7  ft.   lonj  X  5  tt.  high     .      |4.H 
<;  ft.  6  in.  long  x  3  It.  "  tgate)  1.76 

8  ft.  long  X  Z  ft.  high  .  .  J.:;o 
6  ft.  long  X  J  ft.  high  .  .  1.7o 
Above  prices  are  fur  ortlers  consi^tiii);  ut  _si.x  str^:tion^  or  more  aiul 
are  F.  O.  B.  carh  HulLilo.  hebt  article  on  the  iii.irkct  tor  youn^ 
chicks,  ilucks,  geese  .ind  other  small  tow  lor  animals,  also  for  enclos- 
ing small  garden  pK»ls.  I'lace  your  order  today  !  Vou  willbe  uell 
satisfied,  hooklet  N*».  tl  bU  will  l>c  sent  upon  request  with  6c.  in 
stamps  to  cover  postage. 

BUFFALO  WIRE  WORKS  CO. 

(formerly  Scheeler's  Soos) 
496  Terrace  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


ON  THE  HOME  STRETCH 


MORRIS  NURSERIES 

Box  802,  West  Chester    Pa. 

Established    1S49 

Fruits  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Evergreens,  Shrubbery,  Roses,  Etc. 

Write   for  free  catalog 


THE  GREYLOCK 

WILLIAMSTOWN,  MASS. 

The  Village  Beautiful  of  the  Berkihires 

Now  Open 

Send  for  Booklet      Henry  N.  Teague.  Lessee 


KISKIMINETAS  SPRINGS  SCHOOL 


FOR 
BOYS 

I'reparesforcoHcire  or  technical  schools.     High,  healthful  location. 
F.icuUy  of  experts.      Individual  attention.       Extensive  grounds. 
Golf   course    and  tennis  courts.       Football    and  baseball    fields, 
(ivninasiuin  wl;h  sw  iiinning  pool.     Address 
Dr.  A.  W.  Wilson,  Jr.,  President  Saltsbarg,  Fenna. 


Good  memory  is  alieolately 

.isentialtosuccesa.foHWemory 
is    Power.     Test 

.  our  memory!    I  will 
.send  vou  Free  my  Copy- 
righted Nieiiiory  and  Concentr'^-' 
tion  Test,  also  FYt-e  illustrate>i  buok. 
How  V>  tiemelDber  names,  faces.atudies  t 
—  develop    Will.    Self-t^ntidence.     Keady 
Speech  and  ThoUBht.     \Vrit«  today.    Address 

Dickson  Memoi;  Scbooi    1404  Heaist  Bldg.  Cbicago ' 


is.for  Memory 

ft 


By  Home-Stndy  of 
Domestic    Science 


REDUCE  COST  OF  LIVING 

lOO-pp.   handl>ook  l-'KUI;.      Courses  (or  honir-makers.  teachers, 

dietitians.  nurbC^  ami  many  other  weU.paiil  positions. 

/Lm.   School  of  Home  Economica.  629  W.  69tb  St.»  Chicago 


Change  of  Address 

If  you  .-ire  going  away  for  the 
summer,  you  will  waut  The  lude- 
pendeut  to  follow  you.  Let  us  know 
your  new  ;i(l(Iress,  if  possible,  three 
weeks  ahead.  He  sure  to  give  us 
your  old  address  also. 
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(Cuiitiiiinil  ji 

(ieneial  Diaz  roplnoed  Cadorna,  aid  was 
hurried  to  the  Italian  Irciiit  from  I'"i'aiice 
and  llritain,  all  unpatriotic  inti'i.i;iies  were 
.siipprest  Ity  a  tsovernnicnt  at  lust  awake  to 
its  peril,  and  I'verytliing  was  done  to  relit  the 
Italian  army  with  needed  supplies  and  to 
restore  its  shaken  morale.  A  long  period  of 
<;>mpaiaii\-e  tpiiet  alcnif;  the  I'iave  per- 
mitted full  recuperation  for  Italy.  When 
an  Austrian  army  attempted  iu  June  to  re- 
peat the  triumidi  of  the  previous  autuinu 
it  found  a  very  dillerciit  Italy  hairing  its 
\\:i.\.  The  Austrian  drive  was  unable  tu 
break  the  I'iave  line,  and  suc!i  troo[)s  as  did 
obtain  a  foothold  beyond  the  river  were  <'Ut 
Ml  from  their  su|)iii)rts  by  serious  floods. 
Caught  between  the  victorious  Italiaus  and 
the  lain-swidlen  river  the.v  surrendered  by 
the  thousand.  The  retreat  from  Caporetto 
was  at   last   avenijed. 

The  Italians  have  also  made  sonic  recent 
progress  iu  Albania.  From  the  Adriatic  to 
the  Aegean  a  composite  army  of  Italians, 
•  ireeks,  Serbs,  French  and  Hritish  holds 
the  Halkan  front,  but  for  some  unknown 
reason  there  has  been  no  important  offen- 
sive in  this  theater  of  war  during  the  past 
year.  Perhaps  the  Italian  advance  iu  Al- 
bania may  forecast  au  eud  to  this  long 
deadlock. 

HINDENBURG'S   HAMMER 
November    20,    151 17 — British    make    surprize    at- 
tack  toward  Cambrai. 
December    1,    1917 — German    counter-attack    halts 

British   progress. 
March     21,     1918 — Germans     open     campaiRn     by 

Ijreat    drive   toward   Amiens. 
April    9,    1918 — Germans    attack   south   of    Ypres. 
May  27,   1918 — Third  German  drive  strikes  south 

to  the  Marne. 
June  9,  1918 — Fourth  German  offensive. 
July   15.   1918 — Germans  attack  east  and  west  of 
Rheims. 

Thruout  the  year  ini7  the  Western 
Allies  kept  the  otVensive  ou  the  entrenched 
line  from  Switzerlaud  to  the  Flemish  coast. 
The  Central  Powers,  bent  on  crushing  Rus- 
sia, Ituniania  :iud  Italy,  could  not  at  the 
same  time  throw  their  full  force  into  the 
campaign  in  France  and  Belgium.  The 
Allies,  with  both  numbers  and  miinition- 
iiient  in  their  favor,  compelled  the  Ger- 
mans to  abandon  one  position  aft^r  au- 
ither.  Hindenburg's  great  retreat  in  March 
was  conducted  with  little  loss,  but  later  \'.\ 
the  year  the  British  made  gains  east  of 
Arras  and  east  and  south  of  Ypres  iu  the 
face  of  stubborn  German  resistance  which 
involved  heavy  losses  to  the  defenders  as 
well  as  to  the  assailants.  The  French  were 
more  successful  in  their  advances  from  Ver- 
dun and  near  Craoune  than  were  the  Gc- 
mans  in  their  costly  attacks  along  the 
Chemin  des  Dames.  In  December  the  Brit- 
ish gained  much  ground  near  Cambrai  b.\ 
a  sudden  attack,  not  preceded  by  usual  ar- 
tillery bombardment  but  carried  out  with 
the  aid  of  a  large  number  of  '"tanks."  On 
the  \\hole,  the  Allies  had  cause  to  be  sat- 
isfied with  the  year's  work  in  spite  of  the 
heavy  rains  which  had  halted  the  British 
drive  in  Flanders  and  the  recai>ture  by  a 
(Jerman  counter-attack  of  some  of  the  terri- 
tory won  in  the  Cambrai  drive. 

The  new  year  opened  with  much  gloom- 
ier prospects.  Russia  and  Rumania  were 
virtually  out  of  the  war  and  Italy's  cam- 
paign had  closed  in  disaster.  Germany  was 
free  at  last  to  settle  accounts  with  France 
and  Britain.  It  is  an  open  question  whether 
or  not  the  Germans  had,  as  was  alleged,  an 
actual  superiority  in  men  and  artillery  ou 
the  western  front,  but  they  had  a  very  de- 
cided advantage  in  iiosition.  The  battle 
front  from  Flanders  to  \'er(lun  sweeps  thru 
northern  France  in  a  great  curve,  with  the 
result  that  the  Germans  who  have  the  "in- 
side track"  can  shift  men  and  supplies  from 
one   part  of  the   line   to   another    in   nnicb 


lilll    jiiliK'    I'lii) 

hhiuler  time  than  can  the  Allies,  who  are 
compelled  to  travel  aiiiiind  I  lie  outside  m 
the  bend.  The  tiermans,  nu)reover,  had  de 
vastated  the  country  over  which  they  had 
retreated  with  such  ruthless  thorouess  that 
the  Allies  had  to  build  new  lines  of  coin- 
Uiunication  for  the  use  of  their  armies, 
whereas  the  (iermans  had  uii(lamag<>d  roads 
and  railroads  to  supply  their  lines.  The 
(Jerinan  armies  also  enjoyed  the  advantage 
of  ab.solute  unity  of  command,  which  was 
not  the  j-ase  with  the  Allies  until  the  ap- 
pointment of  (Jeneral  l"'och  to  supreme 
<-ommaii(l  after  the  spring  <-ami>aign  had 
opened.  Finally,  the  Allies  could  afford  to 
v\'ait  until  their  armies  had  been  strength- 
ened by  American  aid;  (Jermany  had  no 
America  to  draw  upoi;  and  would  never 
attain  find  herself  relatively  so  strong  on 
tlic  western   front. 

In  the  spring  of  1!)1S  the  Germans  made 
five  successive  drives  at  the  Allied  lines, 
spending  livch  recklessly  iu  each  advance 
but  shifting  to  a  new  .sector  of  the  front 
wilt  never  an  attack  was  lialted  by  the  ar- 
rival of  reinforcements  for  the  defeuders. 
The  first  blow  (characterized  by  the  war 
correspondent,  George  Perris,  as  "in  desijrn 
and  execution  the  most  powerful  oi)eratioii 
in  the  history  of  warfare")  recai)tured  tli" 
territory  which  had  been  lost  in  the  German 
retreat  of  the  previous  year  and  approached 
almost  to  Amiens.  The  second  blow  won  for 
the  Germans  the  hilly  ground  south  of 
Ypres,  but  not  the  city  itself.  The  third  at- 
tack drove  a  deep  wedge  between  Reims 
and  Sois.sons  with  its  base  north  of  tli'> 
Aisue  and  its  apex  at  Chateau  Thierry 
on  the  Marne.  The  fourth  drive,  along  the 
River  Oise,  aimed  directly  at  Paris,  but  did 
not  achieve  much  progress  and  a  surprize 
attack  on  Reims  a  few  days  later  failed 
altogether.  Unable  to  reach  Paris  with 
their  armies,  the  Germans  bombarded  it 
with  new  long  range  cannon  from  a  dis- 
tance of  more  than  seventy-five  miles. 

For  about  a  month  after  the  close  of 
Germany's  fcuirth  offensive  there  was  a 
comp.'irative  lull  in  the  campaign.  The  Al- 
lies took  advantage  of  this  respite  to  im- 
prove their  positions  by  local  raids  and  to 
bring  into  the  trenches  a  large  American 
force,  hitherto  held  iu  reserve.  The  fifth 
German  drive  opened  to  the  east  and  to  the 
west  of  Reims.  East  of  the  city  little  was 
gained,  but  to  the  west  the  Germaus  forced 
their  way  beyond  the  Marne,  Ou  this  occa- 
sion the  Allies  were  ready  to  parry  the 
blow.  They  forced  the  Germans  from  their 
positions  south  of  the  Marne  and  crushed 
in  the  western  side  of  the  (Jermau  salient 
near  Soissons.  Americans  took  au  import- 
ant part  in  this  action. 

AMERICA   IN   THE   WAR 

April  2,  1917— President  Wilson  makes  the  de- 
cision   for   war. 

June  6.  1917 — First  registration  for  con">ulsory 
military  service. 

October  27,  1917 — American  soldiers  enter 
French   trenches. 

December    7,    1917 — War    with    Austria-Hu'Kary. 

July  4,  1918 — Merchant  lleet  launchetl  from 
American  shipyards.  More  than  a  million 
American   soldiers    in    France. 

July  18,  1918 — Americans  take  part  in  great  bat- 
tle  near  Soissons. 

The  American  achievement  may  quire 
possibly  be  the  decisive  fact  >r  in  the.  Great 
War.  We  have  increased  our  army  iw>\\\ 
about  two  hundred  thousand  to  more  than 
ten  times  that  figure,  we  have  carried  over 
a  niilliou  men  across  the  Atlantic  and  takeu 
over  several  miles  of  trench  line  from  the 
Allies,  we  ha\e  oversubscribed  three  Lib- 
erty T.i>ans  and  finauct>il  the  l^iiteute  Allies, 
we  have  added  about  five  I'lillituj  tons  *>f 
shipping  to  our  merchant  uuirine,  and,  in 
spite  of  U-b(>at  warfare,  we  have  increased 
our   shipments   of   food   ami    muuitlous   to 
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Eur()i)e  while  supplying  our  own  army  with 
all  its  needs.  For  the  year  followiuK  July 
1,  1M17,  our  Government  spent  more  tli.t;i 
$12,600,000,000;  a  dozen  times  the  uormiil 
expenditure  in  time  of  peace.  Last  but  cer- 
tainly not  least,  our  army  has  seen  active 
righting  in  the  greatest  battles  of  the  y(>ar 
and  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  break- 
ing the  force  of  Germany's  offensive. 

It  is  not  yet  possible  to  speak  of  an 
"American  campaign"  as  the  army  con- 
tingents under  General  Pershing  have  been 
scattered  along  the  western  front  at  vari- 
ous points,  the  location  of  which  has  been 
carefully  concealed  until  the  enemy  discov- 
ered it  in  the  course  of  fighting.  The  most 
important  actions  in  which  large  American 
forces  have  been  engaged  center  around 
Chateau  Thierry,  where  the  trench  liu" 
bends  farthest  south  between  Rheims  and 
Paris.  Our  engineers  and  aviators  have 
been  everywhere  on  the  western  front  and 
even  in  Italy.  Among  the  American  avia- 
tors who  have  paid  their  last  full  measure 
of  devotion  to  the  common  cause  are  ex- 
Slayor  Mitchel,  of  New  York  City,  killed 
in  a  trial  flight,  and  Quentin  Roosevelt, 
killed  in  action.  Our  aircraft  production 
has  been  seriously  delayed  by  controversy 
ovex  methods  of  construction  but  is  now 
proceeding  satisfactorily.  The  American 
navy  has  done  useful  work  in  hunting  down 
German  submarines  in  both  European  and 
American  waters. 

OUTSIDE  OF  EUROPE 
August   14,   1917 — China  declares   war. 
October   26,    1917 — Brazil   declares   war. 
December  10,   1917 — British  enter  Jerusalem. 

During  the  past  year  several  nations 
have  joined  the  Allies ;  Brazil.  China.  Costa 
Rica,  Guatemala,  Hayti.  Honduras,  Liberia 
and  Nicaragua.  None  have  joined  the  Cen- 
tral Powers,  altho  some  neutral  nations, 
notably  Ukrainia  and  Finland,  have  fallen 
more  or  less  under  (German  influence.  Difh- 
culties  of  transportation  have  prevented 
Japan,  China  and  the  Allied  nations  of 
Latin  America  from  actively  sharing  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  battlefield,  but  they  have 
been  of  much  assistance  in  supplying  ship- 
ping tonnage  and  in  giving  their  fellov,- 
belligerents  preference  in  the  export  trade. 
Japan  may  play  a  more  active  role  should 
the  Allies  determine  to  intervene  in  Russia. 
If  we  except  the  chaotic  civil  war  which 
rages  thruout  Russian  Asia  the  only  im- 
portJint  theater  of  war  outside  Europe  at 
the  present  time  is  the  British  battle  line 
in  Asiatic  Turkey.  The  destruction  of  Ru-<- 
sian  military  power  not  only  permitted  the 
Turks  to  reconquer  Armenia,  invade  the 
Russian  Transcaucasiis  and  occupy  north- 
wrftem  Persia,  but  it  also  en'langered  the 
British  army  in  Mesopotamia.  The  advance 
from  Bagdad  to  Mosul  was  halted  and  the 
British  placed  on  the  defensive.  In  the 
west  the  British  were  more  successful. 
After  repeated  failures  they  advanced  thru 
southern  Palestine  and  entered  the  city  of 
Jerusalem,  which  thus  pasxed  under  Chris- 
tian H'jvereignty  for  the  first  time  since  the 
day«  of  the  Crusaders. 

THE  POLITICAL   FRONT 
Aniriuit    1,     1&17 — I'ope    IJcneciict    propones    poan- 

lo  the  nationii. 
OrXoixr  ?,<>.   KM  7— Count   Cvotk  von  Hertlin^   h< - 

ronr)<«   Oprman   Chancellor, 
Novemt^er        15,        KM  7 — Clemenceau       appointed 

French    I'remier. 
January  H.   IfMH-    f'r«iiident  Wilnon  details  Amer- 
ican   peace   fernrw. 
April     17,     I'MH     Korcinrri     Mini>it<T     Czernin     of 
Auiitria'HunKary   ratignA. 

The   ffMirth   ye.'ir  of  war  was   marked   \)\ 
a  gr'-wing  hunger  for  peace  on  the  j»ait  o' 
all  >>e||iKcrentN,  particularly  those  who  hal 
b*-en    in   the  Mtruggle   from    the   first.    It   i 
tnie  that  the  Central  Pf»werH  linve  not,  even  , 
to  tbi."  day,  iiisued  any  such  detailed  sta*e   I 
nrient  of  their  war  nirrm  ns  did  the  lOnterii' 
Allies    in    their   joint   answer    to    I'resideni 
W'Hkju'h  note.  It  i«  alno  true  that  the  En  | 
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hntt'  Alllt's  liave  not  yi'l  it-visotl  tlit'ir  dcc- 
liin.tioii  of  Jummr.v,  15(17,  altlio  tlic  t-liaii}?t'« 
wliii'li  liavo  takcu  plate  in  Uiissia  havi> 
iiiailc  .siiiiic  ciaiiscs  of  that  ilcflaralioii  ob.so- 
Ictf.  Kut  .s|iok(>.siiii'ii  of  iii(li\  iiliial  coiiiitrics 
li.'ivi  iiiailc  fit'iiiK'tit  pdhlit'  slatfiiicnts  of  the 
tt'iius  oa  whiih  tiny  woiiUI  toiisitU'i-  lu-aci'. 

The  Tope  took  advaiitaj;*'  of  tlio  ciul  of 
lie  tliiid  year  of  war  to  initliiic  u  plan  of 
M'ltlfiiii'iit  \\liich  iiiiKht  piMVc  accf|italtli' 
Ici  i.ll  the  liiliiKt'i't'iilfS.  lit'  proposiMl  a  ^n\- 
t'lal  'iiiiiiniitiiiii  of  ariiiainciil.-;,  I  hi-  rt-sloi-a- 
lion  ot  coiKiut'red  tenitory,  the  abaiujoii- 
iiicnt  of  claims  for  indi-iiiiiity,  tlu>  liln-ra- 
(ion  of  I'olanil  and  a  tfiritorial  sottlcnuMit 
liy  aKrccinciit  l)t't\\t't'u  I'lMiuc  aiiii  (Ifi'iiiaiiy 
and  bftwi'fii  Italy  anil  Austria.  Tlu"  (Jcr- 
iiiau  (lovfi-iiiiit'iit,  whifh  had  cvatii'tl  i-ctiirn- 
ing  a  direct  un.swer  to  President  \Vil.son"s 
retpust  for  a  statement  of  teims  and  to  the 
Kfifhsta}^  re.solntion  favoring  a  i)eace  witii- 
lUit  eoiupiests,  aiiswereil  the  I'ope'.s  peat  c' 
overture  ill  a  very  synipatiie;if  manner.  On 
lerriti'irial  ipiestions  the  (ieriiian  reidy  .saiil 
nothing  definite,  but  it  |)lafed  great  em- 
idiasis  on  the  advantages  <>f  limitation  of 
armaments;  rather  strangtdy  in  view  of  the 
f;:ct  that  at  the  Hague  eonrerenees  anil  on 
other  occasions  it  was  the  opposition  of 
(itiinany  that  preventeil  tli"  powers  from 
adopting  a  program  of  partial  disarmament. 
The  Austio-llungarian  reply  was  on  similar 
lines.  President  Wilson  replied  to  the  Pope 
that  greatly  as  America  desired  peac(>  it 
was  impossible  to  "take  the  word  of  the 
present  rulers  of  (iermany  as  a  guarantee 
of  anything  that  is  to  endure." 

The  next  round  of  diplomatic  statements 
was  called  out  by  the  Russian  peace  nego- 
tiations at  Hrest-I.itovsk.  Premier  Lloyd 
(ieorge  spoke  for  Knglaml  on  .January  ij 
and  President  Wil.sou  for  the  lluited  States 
three  days  later.  The  substance  t)f  the  two 
statem(>nts  was  almost  idt>ntical.  but  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  rennirks  were  somewhat  the 
luiiie  deliiiite  and  toncrete  in  form,  being 
summarized  in  fourteen  enumerated  propo- 
.-itions.  The  American  terms  included:  (1) 
the  abolition  of  secret  dii>L)inacy.  (-)  the 
freedom  of  the  seas,  (.'{I  no  commercial 
discriminations.  (4)  reduction  of  arma- 
ments, (r>)  ad.justment  of  colonial  claims 
with  ref(>rence  to  the  welfare  of  the  native 
populations,  (6)  evacuation  of  I{u^5sian  ter- 
ritory and  freedom  from  foreign  interfer- 
ence for  her  people,  (7)  the  restoration  of 
Belgium,  (S)  the  righting  of  the  wrong 
done  to  ATsaoe-Lorraine,  (!M  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Austro-Italiau  frontier  on  the 
Iirinciple  of  nationality,  (KM  autonomy 
for  the  peoples  of  Austria-Hungary,  (11) 
the  settlement  of  the  Balkan  question  on 
national  lines  with  free  access  to  tlie  sea 
for  a  restored  Serbia,  (12)  fn-edom  for  the 
nationalities  under  Turkish  rule  and  inter- 
national guarantees  for  the  free  use  of  the 
Dardanelles,  (l.'l)  the  restoration  of  an 
independent  Poland  with  access  to  the  .sea, 
(14)  a  general  association  of  natiims. 
Chancellor  von  Hertling,  for  fJerinany,  and 
Foreign  IVIinister  Czernin,  for  Austria- 
Hungary,  replied  to  the  President's  peace 
pnipcpsals  in  an  inisatisfactory  manner. 

The  ungenerous  peace  terms  imposed  on 
Russia  and  Rumania  by  the  Central  Powers 
l>ut  an  end  to  the  period  of  negotiations. 
President  Wil.son  has  more  than  once  re- 
stated the  American  position,  but  has  not 
.substantially  altered  any  of  his  fourteen 
proposals,  nor  has  any  statesman  of  the 
Allies  proposed  a  definite  alteinativt>  pt>licy. 
President  Wilson's  statement  t>f  January 
S  may  therefore  be  taken  as  the  minimum 
peace  basis  of  the  nations  at  war  with  (Jer- 
many  ;  the  individual  nations  reserving,  no 
ilt>ubt,  certain  ailditional  proposals  of  their 
own  for  the  jicace  conference.  From  state- 
ments by  spokesmen  of  the  Centr.il  Powers 
it  is  aiijiarent  that  they  woulil  sacriliee 
their  military  coutiuests  in  the  west  iu  re- 


turn for  the  free  hand  in  the  exploitation 
t(f  eastern  Furo|te  iirmnised  them  by  the 
peace  of  Brest-l-itovsk. 

All  nations  unite  to  give  piililic  condem- 
nation to  "secret  tliplidiiacy."  and  jet  there 
is  imthing  more  certain  than  that  |)eace 
negotiations  tloat  like  icebergs,  mostly  be- 
low the  surface.  Premier  Clemenceaii,  of 
l''rance,  wreckeil  the  political  career  of 
Count  Czernin,  the  ailri)it  I''((reigii  Minis- 
ter of  the  Anstro-Hmigai'ian  l'"mpire,  by 
revealing  the  secret  negotiations  of  the  I'jiii- 
peror  Charles  who,  presiimal>ly  without  the 
previous  consent  of  Berlin,  acknowletlged 
"France's  just  claims  regarding  Alsace- 
Lorraine." 

The  Bolsheviki,  by  publishing  the  con- 
lidential  papers  of  the  Russian  Foreign 
'Wlice,  have  thrown  a  Hood  of  light  into 
siime  dark  corners  of  tliplomaoy.  The 
"secret  tre;ities,"  now  no  longer  secret, 
pnnided  for  the  partition  of  the  Turki^li 
l''nipir(>  into  spheres  of  inlluence  for  the 
benelit  of  the  Allies ;  the  expansion  of 
Italy  to  the  east  of  the  Adriatic;  the  solu- 
tion of  the  Polish  question,  and  therefore 
the  determination  of  fJermany's  east(>rii 
frontier,  by  Russia,  and  the  determination 
of  (Jermany's  western  frontier  according  to 
the  wishes  of  France.  Various  d()cnment> 
which  were  iinearthed  show  that  th<»  Rus- 
sian military  clique  pIott(>d  the  betiayal  of 
Rumania,  that  Italy  asked  her  allies  to 
agree  not  to  accept  i)eace  inedi:ifion  from 
the  Pope,  and  that  the  (lerman  I'^mjieror  at 
the  time  of  the  Russo-.Tapanese  war  ;iad 
attempted  to  bring  about  an  alliani(>  of 
Russiii  and  (Iermany  against  Oreat  Britain 
without  the  previous  knowledge  of  l''raiice, 
altho  Russia  at  that  time  was  bound  to 
Fiance  by  a  treaty  of  alliance. 

Not  less  interesting  have  been  the  recent 
disclosures  of  fJerman  intrigues  and  plots 
in  neutral  countries.  The  correspond<>nce  of 
the  deposed  King  Constantine  of  Creece 
shows  that  only  the  military  i)ressure  of  the 
lOntente  Allies — much  criticized  at  the  time 
— kept  the  King  from  betraying  his  country 
to  Oerm:iny.  The  seizure  of  papers  belong- 
ing to  the  Oerman  Embassy  in  this  country 
revealed  a  widespread  plot  to  wreck  the 
industries  of  the  United  States  which  wer(> 
exporting  to  the  Entente  xVllies  and  to 
cover  the  country  with  paid  spies  and 
propagandists.  In  Rumania,  while  that 
country  was  yet  neutral,  (lerman  official 
agents  smuggled  explosives  into  Bucharest 
and  phials  of  disease  germs  for  the  inocu- 
lation of  horses.  The  intercepted  telegrams 
of  Count  Luxburg,  the  Oerman  diplomatic 
re|»reseutative  to  Argentina,  contained  th  > 
famous  advice  that  Argentine  ships  for 
]Ouroi)e  be  "sunk  without  leaving  a  trace." 

Prince  T^ichnowsky,  (Jerniau  Ambassador 
to  London  at  the  oi)ening  of  the  (ireat  War, 
wrote  in  1910  a  narrative  accoimt  of  the 
German  diplomacy  which  led  up  tt)  the  war, 
but  it  was  nt)t  made  public  till  the  pres- 
ent year.  In  this  memorandum  he  shows 
that  (!re;it  Britain  had  matle  ct>ncessions  in 
both  INIesopotamia  and  Central  Africa 
which  satisfied  all  of  (lernuiny's  demanils 
for  colonies  and  o|)en  markets;  that  Sir 
Edward  (!rey  worked  constantly  for  i>t>ace 
with  (!t>rmaiiy  ;  that  the  crushing  of  Serbia 
even  at  the  risk  of  war  with  Russi.i  was 
determined  at  a  secret  cont'ereuce  helil  in 
Pot.sdam  on  July  ft,  1J)14,  and  that  (Jer- 
many's  commercial  future  had  been  sa'cri- 
ficed  to  the  hunger  of  the  military  tdigarchy 
of  the  Empire  for  oontpi»>sts  on  the  <.i>n- 
tinent  t>f  Eurt>pe.  A  letter  frtun  Pr. 
Miihloii,  a  fornn>r  director  td"  the  Krupp 
company,  conlirms  Prince  Lichnowskv 's  at^ 
count  of  the  aggressive  pU>tting  of  the  Ger- 
man war  party  tliiring  .luly.  liU  I,  tt>  make 
lieace  imi>ossil)le.  It  may  be  stiid  that  n<>ver 
before  in  histt>ry  has  a  conspiracy  ti>  brinj* 
alu>iit  a  war  been  so  thoroly  expt.>sed  within 
so  briof  u  period. 
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A  TALK  WITH   CORPORAL   X 

BY  THE  PARIS   CORRESPONDENT  OF  THE   NEW 
YORK    TIMES 

An  American  soldier,  just  from  the  front, 
tarrying  his  rifle  and  forty-one  pounds  of 
equipment,  trudged  up  three  spiral  flights 
of  stairs  in  the  New  York  Times  ofiice  in 
P.iris  to  see  the  American  'papers.  He 
stayed  nearly  all  day.  poring  over  files. 
thus  devoting  25  per  cent  of  four  days' 
leave  to  catching  up  on  home  news. 

"France  is  a  great  country,"  he  said, 
"but  two  things  get  on  my  nerves.  I  never 
can  And  out  the  nam.e  of  the  village  in 
which  I  am  fighting,  and  you  would  never 
know  from  the  F'reuch  newspapers  that 
there  was  .such  a  place  as  Glens  Falls,  New. 
York.  Now.  Glens  Falls  is  a  regular  place. 
I  come  from  it." 

He  was  searching  The  rimes'  files  as 
he  talked.  Suddenly  there  was  a  grunt  of 
delight. 

"Now,  there's  something  about  Glens 
Falls  right  here,"  he  said.  "I  knew  there 
would  be.  It  says  that  the  paper  mill  men 
are  not  going  to  strike.  Well,  they'd  better 
not.  This  is  a  hell  of  a  time  to  strike  in 
An"ieriea.  They're  getting  a  lot  more  now 
than  I  got  in  the  paper  mills.  But  you 
would  think  that  the  French  papers  would 
say  something  about  Glens  Y&Ws  once  in 
a  while. 

"About  that  other  thing  that  bothers  me 
— not  knowing  the  names  of  the  places 
where  we  fight — some  French  villages  are 
just  one  street  and  two  long  rows  of  houses. 
Sometimes  the  name  of  the  village  is  paint- 
ed on  the  last  house.  We  were  fighting  thru 
one  of  these  streets  the  other  day  when 
I  «nw  the  name,  but  before  I  had  tim«»  to 
spell  it  out  a  shell  blew  off  that  corner  of 
the  house  and  I  never  knew  where  I  was. 

"I  felt  kind  of  .sore,  because  I  had  got 
this  cross  of  war  just  outside  that  village 
the  day  l>efore  for  taking  n  message  tliru 
shellfire.  Now.  sctmebody  will  ask  me  wh«'r'' 
I  got  it  and  if  I  don't  know  they'll  say  I'm 
a   faker." 

He  showed  me  the  cross  of  war  on  his 
coat,  with  a  silver  star  aflded  to  the  rib- 
bon. The  cross  was  for  making  his  way 
from  one  shell  hole  to  anoth<T  under  heav\ 
fire  with  an  imp'jrtant  cottimiinication.  Tin- 
silver  star  had  been  .'idded  becjiuse  the  sol- 
dier had  risked  his  own  life  to  bring  in  ji 
wounded  French  !ieut/-nant.  He  also  wok- 
a   ribbon  showing  service  in   Mexico. 

"\  want  to  get  all  rlolb-d  iii»  in  these 
crfiwses  and  things  like  a  regular  French- 
man before  I  go  back  home,"  he  admitted. 
"Rome  fellows  say  they  don't  care,  but  all 
are  crazy  for  'em.  I  was  hoping  Fd  get 
V)mething  all  the  time,  crawling  among 
tho«i«"  holes. 

"(>f  course,  the  nUtr  was  rlifTerent,  be- 
cauM>  you  don't  think  r»f  medals  when 
yoti've  got  a  wounded  man  afTOjw  your 
back." 

He  turned  from  medals  to  e<(uiprnent  and 
thrust  his  rifle  into  my  hand. 
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By  Fr.'ink   Farrington 

"That's  the  best  rifle  in  the  American 
Army,"  he  said,  "just  lift  it.  Balance  It. 
I've  used  sixteen  all  told  in  Mexico,  the 
United  States,  and  France,  iirid  that's  the 
be;-!  of  the  lot.  I  believe  it  would  load,  aim 
anrl  shoot  all  by  itself  if  I  was  too  busy. 
It  never  gets  heavy  becau.se  it  has  such  a 
good  balance,  just  like  a  garden  hoe  after 
yo'i  get  used  to  it. 

"That's  a  beautiful  g.'iH  mask,  too.  Best 
I  ve  ever  harl,  it  fits  comfortably,  and  when 
you  get  the  knack  you  can  spit  out  of  it. 
I'd  like  to  keep  the  same  gun  and  mask 
all  the  way  to  I'.erlin.  'I'here's  a  village  I'll 
knriw  the  name  rif." 

Then  the  soldier  resumed  \\\a  search  of 
the  files  for-  home  town   news. 


REMARKABLE     REMARKS 

The  Kalseh-  Wilson  should  liave  his 
thi'oat  cut. 

Mary  Rohekt-s  Rinehakt — The  Ameri- 
can woman  is  a  pampered  woman. 

Dorothy  Dix — There  is  no  way  of  gag- 
ing the  intelligence  of  a  debutante. 

Skipwich  Cannall — I  am  Jehovah  the 
Great.  Nothing  is  as  great  as  I   am. 

Senator  Hiram  John, son — There  is  a 
cowed  press  today  and  you  know  it. 

Glen  Buck— War  makes  widows,  but 
oh  Algernon,  widows  also  make  war. 

Ezra  Pound—Iu  an  uninterruiited  night 
one  could  get  a  good  deal  of  kissing  done. 

Walt  Mason — The  pants  I  drew  in 
Father's  will  are  fit  for  ample  service  still. 

General  von  Hindenburg — The  coun- 
try suffers.  It  is  deplorable  but  it  is  for  the 
best. 

Premier  Lloyd  George — The  British 
mercantile  marine  is  the  windpipe  of  the 
Allied  armies. 

H.  D.  Cox,  M.D. — The  fewer  remedies 
you  employ  in  any  disease,  the  better  arc 
your  patients. 

Enid  Bagnold — When  a  woman  savs 
she  cannot  come  to  lunch,  it  is  because  slie 
doesn't  want  to. 

Bugs  Baer— Crowns  are  dropping  off 
royal  skullpieces  like  ripe  huckleberries  in 
a  Missouri  gale. 

The  Pope — Nothins;-  is  more  powerful  to 
placate  the  Divine  Majesty  than  the  holy 
sacrifice  of  the  mass. 

General  Foch — The  victory  always  goes 
to  those  who  win  it  by  superior  force  of 
intelligence  and  will. 

Harry  Kemp — Must  it  always  be  one 
of  life's  Ijig  ironies  that  the  poet  and  artist 
is  regarded  as  a  loafer'? 

Olive  Wadsi.ey — The  only  truth  that 
ever  matters  to  a  woman  is  tliat  told  by 
some  one  who  cares  for  her. 

John  Hastings  Turnkk — They  say  we 
r-ome  naked  itito  the  world  ;  it  is  untrue, 
A  woman  is  born  with  a  kiss  in  e:ich  hand. 

Ei).  Howe — Had  Lincoln  failed  of  the 
Prc-idc'iicy  and  become  a  Chautauqua  lec- 
tui-ei  I  sf)metimes  think  he  would  have  been 
a  dangerous  disturber. 

Edward  \.  Filenk  -The  man  who 
doesn't  spend  his  money  and  liirnsclf  in  this 
war  will  s|iend  the  rest  of  his  life  e.xi)lain- 
ing  why  he  didn't  -  or  lying  about   it. 

Vice-President  Marshall — I  would  re- 
quire every  American  citizen  to  repeat  eacli 
waking  hour,  "Patience.  I'.atience.  God 
reigns,  the  Govei-nruent  at  Washington  still 
lives" 

Rose  Pa.stok  Stokes  Theodore  Roose- 
\'e]t  in  the  Kansas  ('ity  N^;/-  has  attacked 
th(!  Administration  and  said  things  any 
Socialist  would  have  been  sent  away  twenty 
years  for  saying. 

James  Johnson,  M.D. — I  declare  as  my 
conscientious' conviction  that  if  there  were 
n()t  a  single  physician,  surgeon,  num.  mid- 
«  ife.  chemist,  apotheciii-y.  di-uggist  or  drug 
on  I  Ik"  face  of  the  enrtli.  there  would  b(>  less 
si<-kness  and  mortality  than  now  prevails. 


J*ri»»  tHufti  lit tiiu 

THE  AMIOllICANS  COME  THRU 
111  SID  roil ndini/n  tiiich   us  these,   where  each  man  tnust  fiijht  for  himself,  the  Ameriams  forced  their  way  to  notary  in  Helleau   \\  ovtl 


WITH    WHICH    IS  INCORPORATED 

HARPER'S  WEEKLY 


THE  MEANING  OF  THE  GERMAN  RETREAT 


THE  Franco-American  counter-offensive  from  the 
Mame,  started  July  18,  had  at  the  end  of  ten  days 
recovered  about  half  of  the  territory  gained  by  the 
Germans  in  their  last  offensive.  The  Germans  w^ent 
forward  about  thirty  miles;  they  have  fallen  back  about  fif- 
teen. The  ground  regained  is  not  of  so  much  importance  as 
the  fact  that  the  German  plans  for  a  final  offensive  this  sum- 
mer have  been  disarranged  if  not  altogether  frustrated.  These 
plans  had  been  worked  out,  prepared  for,  and  rehearsed  with 
all  the  military  science  that  the  German  General  Staff  had 
at  its  command  and  in  the  first  three  offensives  of  the  sea- 
son they  had  worked  better  than  their  authors  had  hoped. 
When  the  Germans  started  their  southward  drive  from  the 
Aisne  they  only  expected  to  get  to  the  Vesle,  but  finding 
resistance  unexpectedly  weak  they  pushed  on  swiftly  to 
the  Marne.  This  put  them  in  a  deep  and  dangerous  salient 
and  their  efforts  were  next  directed  toward  widening  its 
base  toward  the  west  and  east.  The  first  of  these  offensives, 
the  attempt  to  extend  the  base  line  west  of  Soissons,  was 
foiled  by  the  stubborn  resistance  of  the  French.  The  second 
offensive,  the  attempt  to  extend  the  eastern  side  of  th« 
salient  by  taking  Reims  and  Epernay,  was  countered  very 
cleverly  by  Foch's  offensive  on  the  western  side  of  the  sa- 
lient. This  plan  is  said  to  have  been  devised  by  General 
Petain  and  his  staff.  It  was  submitted  to  the  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Allied  armies  on  .July  12  and  approved  by  him 
the  following  day,  that  is,  two  days  before  the  Germans 
began  their  movement  up  the  Marne  toward  Epernay. 

The  ingenuity  of  the  plan  may  be  seen  when  we  consider 
the  difficulty  of  the  situation.  By  their  spring  offensives  the 
Germans  had  brought  their  lines  within  forty  or  fifty  miles 
of  Paris  both  on  the  north  and  the  east.  This  compelled 
Foch  to  keep  the  bulk  of  his  reserves  in  the  angle  between 
the.se  lines  in  order  to  protect  the  capital.  The  Germans, 
having  thus  pinned  him  down  to  this  position,  rashly  as- 
sumed that  they  would  have  freedom  of  action  and  could 
throw  the  weight  of  their  forces  wherever  they  pleased.  By 
their  drive  from  Soissons  to  Chateau  TTiierry  they  had  cut 
the  principal  railroads  leading  from  Paris  to  the  eastern 
front.  How  then  was  Foch  to  meet  the  menace  of  the  east- 
ward drive?  To  check  this  he  would  have  to  subtract  a  con- 
siderable contingent  from  the  troops  defending  Paris  and 
send  them  by  roundabout  routes  to  the  eastern  side  of  the 
German  salient.  This  diversion  of  forces  might  perhaps  save 
Rfim.s  and  Epernay,  but  at  the  risk  of  losing  Paris. 

But  instead  of  remaining  on  the  defensive  in  either  quar- 
ter Foch  decided  to  take  the  offensive,  so  as  soon  as  the 
Germans  were  across  the  Mame  and  well  on  their  way  to- 
ward Epernay  frf/m  the  eastern  side  of  the  salient,  Foch 
launched  his  attack  on  the  western  side.  The  Germans  weie 
not  expecting  this,  for  fluring  the  last  four  years  tht-  Allies 
had  mostly  confined  their  efforts  to  holding  such  por1,ir,ns  of 
the  line  as  the  Germans  chose  to  attack.  The  enemy  did  not 


realize  that  the  armies  of  the  Allies  were  "under  entirely 
new  management."  But  Foch  has  always  taught  as  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  his  system  of  strategy  that  the  best  de- 
fensive was  a  strong  offensive.  He  had,  besides,  been  re- 
cently reinforced  by  a  million  young  Americans  anxious  to 
win  their  spurs  and  fighting  with  a  dash  and  recklessness 
very  different  from  the  war-weary  and  over-aged  soldiers 
who  now  make  up  a  large  part  of  the  armies  of  all  the 
European  belligerents. 

These  fresh  forces  interspersed  with  French  veterans, 
thrown  against  the  German  west  front  between  Soissons  and 
Chateau  Thierry,  completely  turned  tables  on  the  Germans. 
They  were  forced  not  only  to  abandon  their  advance  toward 
Epernay  but  to  withdraw  from  the  southern  half  of  their  sa- 
lient. They  were  driven  from  the  Ourcq  as  they  were  driven 
from  the  Marne,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  they  will 
be  able  to  make  9  stand  on  the  Vesle  or  will  be  obliged  to 
fall  back  to  their  original  line  along  the  Ladies'  Road  north 
of  the  Aisne. 

The  German  retreat  has  been  conducted  with  sufficient 
skill  to  avoid  disaster.  The  flanks  have  held  in  spite  of  heavy 
pounding  on  the  side  of  Soissons  and  Reims,  so  the  Crown 
Prince's  army  was  not  "pocketed"  as  some  of  our  over- 
sanguine  journalists  anticipated.  The  Franco-American 
troops  took  some  25,000  prisoners  in  the  first  few  days  and 
found  in  the  woods  north  of  the  Marne  immense  stacks  of 
big  shells  intended  for  the  attack  on  Paris.  But  since  then 
the  captures  of  men  and  supplies  have  been  less  and  it 
seems  that  the  seventy  divisions  which  occupied  the  salient 
have  mostly  been  withdrawn  together  with  their  guns.  The 
losses  on  both  sides  have  been  heavy,  but  we  do  not  know 
whether  the  offensive  or  defensive  have  suffered  most  or 
how  it  leaves  their  relative  strength.  Neither  side  has  been 
obliged  to  draw  upon  the  forces  which  face  one  another  on 
the  Amions-Ypres  front  and  this  battle  can  be  fought  on 
much  the  same  terms — so  far  as  numbers  go — as  before  the 
Germans  gained  and  lost  the  Marne. 

But  if  the  fight  for  the  Channel  ports  is  renewed  the 
Aili(!s  will  have  one  immense  advantage  over  the  former 
conditions.  They  have  gained  confidence  and  in  the  only 
rational  way  of  gaining  confidence,  by  experience.  They 
know  now  that  a  German  advance  is  not  invincible.  German 
strategy  is  not  infallible.  The  Germans  have  not  only  been 
out-fought;  they  have  been  out-thought.  The  American 
troops  have  demonstrated  their  courage  and — what  was 
more  in  (luestion — their  discipline  and  training.  The  Ger- 
mans now  know  that  their  new  foes  are  ecjual  to  any  they 
have  encountered.  They  have  suffered  the  most  severe  set- 
back since  the  first  battle  of  the  Marne.  At  Fere  Champ- 
enoise  on  September  7,  J*J14,  Foch  struck  the  first  blow  at 
(;erman  power.  At  Fere-en-Tardenois  on  July  28,  1918,  he 
h;is  fierhaps  delivered  the  decisive  stroke. 
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THE  RESTRAINT  OF  MOB-MINDEDNESS 

THE  President  has  disi-hargt-d  an  imi)t>rtant  duty  and 
rendered  a  substantial  service  to  Amehtan  civiliza- 
tion in  his  strong  declaration  against  mob-mindedness. 

It  is  a  humiliating  fact  that  the  declaration  was  called 
for,  but  when  a  fact  has  become  notorious  nothing  is  gained 
by  denying  or  ignoring  it.  Mob-mindedness  is,  all  in  all,  the 
worst  thing  in  America.  It  is  the  sin  of  which  we  should  be 
most  deeply  ashamed.  The  record  of  lynchings  in  the  United 
States  since  the  Civil  War  is  long  and  gruesome. 

Race  antagonism  has  given  excuse  and  provocation  to 
mob-mindedneas  in  the  South,  but  we  make  a  profound  mis- 
take if  we  assume  that  it  has  been  the  one  cause  of  mob- 
mindedness.  There  have  been  too  many  terrible  manifesta- 
tions of  collective  violence  in  northern  states  and  again&t 
white  men  to  permit  us  to  adopt  that  explanation.  Lawles.*? 
violence  against  I.  W.  W.  men,  rightly  or  wrongly  accused 
of  criminality,  and  more  recently  against  men  rightly  or 
wrongly  accused  of  disloyalty,  have  warned  us  that  mob- 
mindedness  has  many  provocations,  can  find  material  of 
many  kinds  to  work  on,  and  may  break  out  anywhere. 

Mr.  Wilson's  word  will  be  influential.  It  will  actually  be 
a  powerful  deterrent.  No  man  in  this  country  or  in  the 
world  is  listened  to  at  the  present  time  with  so  much  defer- 
ence. In  the  South  he  is  respected  as  no  other  public  man 
has  been  for  a  generation  by  the  men  who  have  mistakenly 
defended  lynching  as  an  unfortunate  social  necessity.  Thru- 
out  the  North  he  is  respected  by  all  the  elements  that  are 
sternly  for  carrying  on  the  war.  The  considerations  that  he 
has  urged  against  lawlessness  are  unanswerable.  Lawless- 
ness is  the  negation  of  that  very  civilization  which  we  pro- 
fess to  defend.  It  makes  our  allies  grieve,  for  it  is  a  mani- 
festation of  the  same  spirit  that  thru  the  Hun  has  ravaged 
France  and  Belgium  and  assassinated  women  and  children 
under  the  plea  of  necessity. 

For,  we  must  remember,  the  mob  spirit  is  practically 
always  a  product  of  more  and  other  psychological  forces 
than  mere  vindictive  rage.  More  often  than  not  a  lynching 
is  conducted  as  systematically  as  a  legal  execution.  It  is 
planned  and  put  thru  by  grimly  resolute  men  who  return 
quietly  to  their  occupations  as  if  they  had  discharged  a 
public  duty.  Usually  it  is  in  large  measure  a  product  of 
resentful  dissatisfaction  with  the  slow  processes  and  the 
uncertainties  of  the  criminal  law.  It  is  this  fact  which 
makes  it  necessary  for  those  who  deplore  mob-mindedness 
to  make  an  intellectual  as  well  as  a  moral  appeal.  The  me.n 
who  justify  lynchings  must  be  made  to  see  that  social  order 
loses  infinitely  more  than  it  gains  when  the  formal  pro- 
cedures of  the  law  are  flouted  and  violence  is  resorted  to. 

When  Teutonism  has  been  destroyed,  a  task  quite  as  for- 
midable as  the  war  will  confront  a  liberal  civilization.  The 
menace  of  destructive  revolution  must  be  faced  and  the 
struggle  will  be  long  and  bitter.  The  philosophy  which  justi- 
fies cruelty,  destruction,  sabotage,  waste  and  lawlessness  in 
every  form  must  be  exposed  and  put  out  of  business.  Only 
so  can  social  order,  justice  and  happiness  be  made  secure. 
The  task  will  be  an  impossible  one  unless  we  in  America 
clarify  our  thinking  on  these  matters,  impose  upon  ourselves 
the  self-discipline  of  enlightened  free  men,  and  sternly  re- 
press all  outbreaks  of  the  mob  spirit. 


GETTING  ON  WITHOUT  GENIUSES 

IT  has  been  often  noted  as  curious  that  the  Great  War 
has  produced  no  great  warrior.  Most  of  the  generals 
of  both  sides  who  figured  in  the  despatches  of  191-1 
are  now  little  heard  of.  The  wooden  idol  which  the  German 
people  raised  in  honor  of  Hindenburg  is  not  yet  nailed  up, 
but  already  he  is  being  eclipsed  by  Ludendorff.  Foch,  who 
is  regarded  as  the  greatest  strategist  on  the  side  of  the 
Allies,  has  now  for  the  first  time  an  opportunity  to  show 
what  he  oan  do.  These  or  some  man  of  less  prominence  may 


turn  out  to  be  equal  to  the  most  renowned  commanders  of 
history,  but  the  noteworthy  fact  remains  that  a  war  in- 
volving twenty-five  nations  has  lasted  for  four  years  with- 
out the  appearance  of  any  superlative  militaiy  genius,  such 
as  has  characterized  the  wars  of  the  past.  At  any  rate, 
armies  greater  than  Caesar,  Napoleon,  Charles  XII  or  Fred- 
erick the  Great  ever  commanded  are  now  being  successfully 
managed  by  men  who  in  most  cases  are  obviously  not  of 
that  magnitude. 

Hut  it  has  not  been  so  often  noted  that  what  is  true  of 
modern  warfare  is  true  of  modern  life  in  general.  It  does 
not  necessarily  require  great  genius  to  manage  great  af- 
fairs in  business.  Some  of  our  "captains  of  industry"  are 
men  of  undeniable  genius,  but  financial  and  industrial  en- 
terprizes  of  unprecedented  extent  are  nowadays  main- 
tiiined,  even  launched,  by  men  of  quite  ordinary  ability. 
The  organization  of  an  ofhce  force,  the  planning  of  a  fac- 
tory, the  erection  of  a  building,  the  construction  of  a  ship, 
the  financing  of  a  corporation,  the  running  of  a  newspaper, 
the  management  of  a  publicity  campaign,  the  equipment  of 
an  exploration  party,  the  feeding  of  a  working  force,  the 
purchasing  for  a  department  store,  are  all  operations  so 
well  understood  now  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  men  who 
can  carry  them  on  competently  if  not  brilliantly. 

It  is  questionable  if  the  average  brain  capacity  of  the 
human  race  has  increased  within  historic  times  or  if  in- 
dividuals of  superior  natural  endowment  are  any  less  rare 
than  formerly.  Certainly  the  achievements  in  which  the 
moderns  surpass  the  ancients  are  due  not  to  superior  ability 
but  to  education  and  organization.  By  learning  how  to  do 
things  in  the  best  way  and  then  training  others  in  that  way 
a  great  deal  more  can  be  accomplished  than  by  an  individ- 
ual genius.  It  takes  an  athlete  to  jump  a  ten  foot  ditch. 
Probably  not  one  man  out  of  a  thousand  could  possibly  do 
it  by  any  amount  of  determination  or  exertion.  But  the  other 
999  could,  if  properly  organized,  fill  up  the  ditch.  It  re- 
quired a  great  genius  like  Columbus  to  discover  America, 
but  if  by  some  chance  America  had  remained  undiscovered 
up  to  the  present  time  the  captain  of  any  ordinary  tramp 
steamer  could  have  done  it.  Darwin  was  a  genius,  but 
much  more  has  been  found  about  evolution  since  his  time 
than  he  ever  knew  and  most  of  it  by  men  of  less  intellectual 
ability.  The  great  discovery  of  modem  times  is  that  it  does 
not  require  a  genius  to  make  discoveries.  No  one  less  than 
a  Copernicus  or  a  Galileo  could  in  the  discouragements  and 
confusions  of  their  times  have  elucidated  the  constitution 
of  the  solar  system  and  the  laws  of  falling  bodies,  but  in 
our  well  equipt  observatories  and  laboratories  problems  of 
much  greater  difficulty  are  worked  out  by  men  who  are  not 
necessarily  endowed  with  their  exceptional  originality  and 
will  power.  Modem  painters  and  sculptors  of  mediocre 
ability  can  do  as  good  work  as  the  old  masters.  This  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  it  is  so  easy  to  forge  antiques  or 
to  mistake  an  imitation  for  an  original.  Even  an  expert 
like  Dr.  Bode  of  the  Berlin  Museum  pays  $25,000  for  a 
wax  bust  of  Flora  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  by  Da  Vinci 
and  is  only  undeceived  when  it  is  found  to  be  stuffed  with 
Manchester  rags.  In  literature  it  is  the  same.  There  are 
many  living  scholars  who  would  be  capable  of  fabricating 
a  missing  play  of  Shakespeare,  ancient  epic,  book  of  Aris- 
totle or  chapter  of  the  Bible  and  if  the  forgery  were  dis- 
covered it  would  be  thru  some  accidental  anachronism,  not 
by  any  inferiority  of  style  or  thought.  Imagine  the  sensa- 
tion that  would  be  produced  by  the  discovery  of  a  Greek 
or  Latin  romance  equal  to  the  average  of  the  five  hundrt^d 
novels  published  every  year  in  America.  We  see  that  even 
in  the  fields  of  the  creative  imagination  as  in  art.  litera- 
ture and  science  the  many  can  do  what  was  formerly  pos- 
sible only  to  the  few. 

Since  the  war  began  there  has  appeared  in  France  and 
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England  and  more  recently  in  this  country  a  large  number 
of  books  and  articles  aiming  to  show  that  the  Germans  did 
not  deserve  their  reputation  for  scientific,  scholarly  and 
technical  ability,  that  they  were  mere  imitators  and  plod- 
ders, that  they  have  had  no  great  men  of  late  and  that  all 
the  great  inventions  and  discoveries  of  recent  times  had  been 
made  in  other  countries.  Of  course  polemical  literature  pro- 
duced under  such  circumstances  is  not  to  be  taken  too 
seriously,  but  let  us  assume  that  it  is  all  true,  that  Ger- 
many has  been  devoid  or  deficient  in  original  genius.  How 
then  shall  we  explain  the  rapidity  with  which  Germany  had 
been  gaining  on  her  competitors  in  commerce  and  indus- 
try and  the  disproportionately  large  share  that  she  has 
contributed  to  the  world's  fund  of  historical  and  scientific 
knowledge?  How  can  we  account  for  the  fertility  of  in- 
vention and  ability  of  adaptation  that  she  has  shown  dur- 
ing the  years  that  she  has  been  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
world?  Obviously  the  only  explanation  is  that  Germany  has 
found  a  way  of  using  mediocre  men  to  do  the  work  that 
formerly  could  be  accomplished  only  by  exceptional  men. 
Whether  Germany  actually  grows  fewer  geniuses  per  acre 
than  France  and  England  is  a  question  which  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  and  on  which  it  would  be  rash  to  express  an 
opinion.  But  at  any  rate  it  seems  clear  that  Germany's 
achievements  have  been  rather  due  to  her  knack  of  getting 
more  out  of  the  ordinary  individual  than  to  any  superiority 
of  natural  endowment. 

Germans  of  the  saner  sort  would  go  far  toward  agreeing 
with  those  who  decry  German  genius.  Professor  Ostwald 
in  analyzing  national  psychology  claims  for  Germans  only 
one  point  of  superiority,  the  power  of  organization.  Fried- 
rich  Naumann  in  his  "Central  Europe"  says  also: 


What  is  (listinctivoly  (it'i'riiuii  in  not  it  new  (|iiii)ity,  nou-cxistcnt 
el  cwlu'ic  ill  tli(!  w<»r-l(l,  but  the  inctlioiliciil  iiici'fiiHf;  of  !i  c.'iiiacity 
wliicli  otlicr  peoples  liiivc  too,  hiil  wliiili  tliey  do  not  <|i-vc|rip  in 
so  sclujlaily   iind   dclilxTati.'   a    fasliiou. 

Now  this  view  of  the  matter  i.s  decidedly  encouraging.  If 
the  Germans  were  really  supermen,  as  some  of  tllem  claim 
and  as  some  of  their  enemies  seem  inclined  to  believe,  then 
wc  should  have  to  lie  down  and  let  them  walk  over  us  or 
wage  a  hopeless  warfare  like  African  savages  against  the 
whites.  If  they  had  chemical  brains  and  we  did  not,  then 
we  might  as  well  give  up  and  buy  our  dycstuffs  from  them. 
But  one  graduate  who  went  over  to  Germany  and  gained 
entrance  to  one  of  the  great  chemical  plants  tha-t  led  the 
whole  world  in  coal  tar  products  was  surprized  to  find 
the  laboratories  no  better  equipt  and  his  associates  no  bet- 
ter chemists  than  those  he  knew  in  America.  But  there  were 
more  of  them  and  they  worked  harder,  that  was  all.  In 
England  a  rich  man  like  Lord  Rayleigh  taking  up  science 
in  his  leisure  time  might  make  a  brilliant  discovery  like 
argon.  But  for  one  such  there  would  be  in  Germany  a 
score  of  men  grubbing  away  all  the  time  and  in  the  long 
run  their  contributions  to  science  might  amount  to  as  much. 
So  in  this  war  we  do  not  know  that  Germany  has  any 
military  genius  of  the  highest  order,  but  we  do  know  that 
she  has  a  staff  of  well  trained  and  business-like  men  that 
serves  her  purpose  quite  as  well. 

Genius  is  an  erratic  thing.  We  do  not  know  of  any  way 
of  increasing  the  crop  and  we  cannot  depend  on  "the  man 
of  the  hour"  coming  to  time.  But  fortunately  we  have  found 
out  that  everything  or  nearly  everything  that  genius  can  do 
can  be  done  by  common  men.  The  need  of  great  men  is  as 
great  as  ever.  The  opportunity  for  great  men  is  greater 
than  ever.  But  we  can,  if  necessary,  get  along  without  them. 


DEMOCRACY  BEGINS  AT  HOME 

President  Wilson's  Challenge  to  Americans 


My  Fellow  Countrymen: 

I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you  upon  a  subject  which 
so  vitally  affects  the  honor  of  the  nation  and  the  very  char- 
acter and  integrity  of  our  institutions  that  I  trust  you  will 
think  me  justified  in  speaking  very  plainly  about  it. 

I  allude  to  the  mob  spirit  which  has  recently  here  and 
there  very  frequently  shown  its  head  among  us,  not  in  any 
single  region  but  in  many  and  widely  separated  parts  of  the 
country.  There  have  been  many  lynchings,  and  every  one 
of  them  has  been  a  blow  at  the  heart  of  ordered  law  and 
humane  ju.stice. 

No  man  who  loves  America,  no  man  who  really  cares  for 
her  fame  and  honor  and  character,  or  who  is  truly  loyal  to 
her  institutions,  can  justify  mob  action  while  the  courts  of 
ju.stice  are  open  and  the  governments  of  the  states  and  the 
nation  are  ready  and  able  to  do  their  duty. 

We  are  at  this  very  moment  fighting  lawless  passion. 
Germany  has  outlawed  herself  among  the  nations  because 
she  has  disregarded  the  sacred  obligations  of  law  and  has 
made  lynchers  of  her  armies.  Lynchers  emulate  her  dis- 
graceful example.  I,  for  my  part,  am  anxious  to  see  every 
community  in  America  rise  above  that  level,  with  pride 
and  a  fixed  resolution  which  no  man  or  set  of  men  can 
afford  U)  despise. 

We  proudly  claim  to  be  the  champions  of  democracy.  If 
wf  really  are  in  dee-d  and  in  truth  let  us  see  to  it  that  wc  do 
not  di-Hcredit  our  own.  I  say  plainly  that  every  American 
who  take»  part  in  the  action  of  a  mob  or  gives  any  sort  of 
countenance  i.s  no  true  son  of  this  great  democracy,  but  its 
l-Krtrayer,  and  does  more  to  discredit  her  by  that  singU'  di.s- 
loyalty  U}  her  standards  of  law  and  right  than  the  words 
of  her  utatesmen  or  the  .sacrifices  of  her  heroic  boys  in  the 
trenchf«  can  do  t/>  mak»-  suffering  peoples  believe  her  to  he 
their  aavior. 


How  shall  we  commend  democracy  to  the  acceptance  of 
other  peoples  if  we  disgrace  our  own  by  proving  that  it  is, 
after  all,  no  protection  to  the  weak?  Every  mob  contributes 
to  German  lies  about  the  United  States,  what  her  most 
gifted  liars  cannot  improve  upon  by  the  way  of  calumny. 
They  can  at  least  say  that  such  things  cannot  happen  in  Ger- 
many except  in  times  of  revolution,  when  law  is  swept  away! 

I  therefore  very  earnestly  and  solemnly  beg  that  the  gov- 
ernors of  all  the  states,  the  law  officers  of  every  community, 
and,  above  all,  the  men  and  women  of  every  community  in 
the  United  States,  all  who  revere  America  and  wish  to 
keep  her  name  without  stain  or  reproach,  will  cooperate — 
not  passively  merely,  but  actively  and  watchfully — to  make 
an  end  of  this  disgraceful  evil.  It  cannot  live  where  the  com-  / 
munity  does  not  countenance  it. 

I  have  called  upon  the  nation  to  put  its  great  energy  into 
this  war,  and  it  has  responded — responded  with  a  spirit  and 
a  genius  for  action  that  has  thrilled  the  world.  I  now  call 
upon  it,  upon  its  men  and  women  everywhere,  to  see  to  it 
that  its  laws  are  kept  inviolate,  its  fame  untarnished. 

Let  U8  show  our  utter  contempt  for  the  things  that  have 
made  this  war  hideous  among  the  wars  of  history  by  show- 
ing how  those  who  love  liberty  and  right  and  justice  and 
are  willing  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  them  upon  foreign 
fields  stand  ready  also  lo  illustrate  to  all  mankind  their 
loyalty  to  all  things  at  home  which  they  wish  to  see  estab- 
li.shed  everywhere  as  a  blessing  and  protection  to  the  peoples 
who  have  never  known  the  privilege  of  liberty  and  self- 
government. 

I  can  never  accept  any  man  as  a  champion  of  liberty  either 
for  our.selves  or  for  the  world  who  does  not  reverence  and 
obey  the  laws  of  our  own  hcjovcd  land,  whose  laws  we  our- 
selves have  made.  He  has  ado[)t,('(l  the  standards  of  the  en- 
emies of  his  country,  whom  he  affects  to  despise. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  WEEK 


v^^^  *u»  iL«^ The     attack     of     the 

rrom  the  Marne  .^         ,  ... 

^    ^.     r\  r  reneh    and    Anien- 
to  the  Ourcq  . ,       .. 

^  cans    on    the    Marne 

was  80  sudden  and  unexpected  that  the 
Germans  made  a  precipitate  retreat. 
More  than  five  hundred  cannon  and 
thousands  of  machine  jjuna  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  pursuers  and  German  sol- 
diers surrendered  by  the  score  on  the 
slig:htest  excuse.  The  prisoners  taken 
in  the  first  week  numbered  over  25,000. 
But  this  demoralization  was  soon 
cheeked.  The  German  retreat  became 
orderly  and  prradually  slowed  up  until 
now  north  of  the  Ourcq  it  seems  to  have 
come  to  a  standstill.  Altogether  some 
seventy  divisions  have  been  identified 
in  this  field,  which  means  that  the  Prus- 
sian Crown  Prince  had  to  extricate  from 
the  Marne  salient  about  a  million  men 
with  all  the  munitions  and  suppliei^  ac- 
cumulated for  the  Paris  drive. 

In  order  to  check  the  advance  of  the 
Allies  while  the  war  material  couM  be 
removed  several  divisions  of  Bavarian 
troops  were  borrowed  from  Prince  Rup- 
precht  and  sent  to  the  front  on  the 
Ourcq  together  with  some  of  the  Prus- 
sian Guards.  Large  numbers  of  air- 
planes were  hurried  to  the  scene  of  con 
flict  and  sent  in  fleets  of  five  or  ten 
over  the  Allied  lines  to  bomb  the  troop.< 
and  fire  the  observation  balloons.  All 
told,  forty-six  airplanes  were  brought 
down  in  this  sector  within  four  days. 
The  resistance  offered  by  the  Germans 
has  been  chiefly  due  to  their  lavish  use 
of  machine  guns.  Each  division  of  12,000 
men  has  400  machine  guns,  which  means 
about  one  to  every  five  yards  of  front. 
A  third  of  these  may  be  in  action  at 
one  time. 

In  the  woods  near  Fere-en-Tardenois 
the  Americans  discovered  the  emplace- 
ment of  two  of  the  superguns  with 
which  the  Germans  have  been  bombard- 
ing Paris  from  a  distance  of  sixty  miles. 
A  branch  track  ran  from  the  railroad 
into  a  pit  forty  feet  across  and  fifteen 
feet  deep.  This  pit  was  nearly  filled  by 
a  steel  cylinder  made  of  inch  and  a 
quarter  armor  plate  and  weighing  over 
a  thousand  tons.  Upon  this  was  mount- 
ed a  rotary  gun  carriage  moving  on  ball 
bearings  ten  inches  in  diameter.  The 
projectiles  are  15.2  inches  in  diameter 
and  weigh  1600  pounds.  The  gun  had 
been  removed,  but  the  Germans  did  not 
have  time  to  take  apart  and  hoist  out 
the  carriage. 

The  Germans  lay  their  defeat  on  the 
Marne  largely  to  the  employment  by 
the  French  of  a  new  type  of  tank, 
smaller  and  swifter  than  those  of  the 
British.  These  maneuver  in  among  the 
advancing  troops  with  great  agility  and 
have  in  many  cases  charged  and  cap- 
tured artillery  positions.  According  to 
Gennan  estimates  the  French  have  800 
tanks  in  use  here.  The  French  also 
were  able  to  employ  cavalry  in  pursuit 
of  the  retreating  foe. 
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The  number  of  Anu  rican  troops  en- 
gaged in  the  Marne  salient  is  given  out 
as  aiS.OOO,  of  whom  ISD.OOO  are  actual 
combatants.  The  Germans  claim  the 
capture  of  4000  prisoners  within  the 
last  few  days  and  of  24,000  altogether 
since  their  offensive  started  July  15. 

/--^ooi^-.      The    principal    features    of 
Lrossing         ,       /        .  ^  ,  ■  ,     ,, 

,     _  the    terrain    on    which    the 

^  present  campaign  is  fought 
are  the  four  rivers  that  traverse  it  from 
east  to  west  between  five  and  ten  miles 
apart,  the  Aisne,  the  Vesle,  the  Ourcq 
and  the  Marne.  These  in  all  wars  from 
Caesar's  time  to  the  present  have 
formed  the  successive  barriers  to  inva- 
sion of  Germanic  hordes  from  the  north. 
Of  these  four  only  the  Aisne  and  the 
Marne  are  of  any  considerable  size;  the 
other  two  are  their  tributaries.  The 
Ourcq   is   a    short  and    shallow  stream 
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which  provides  Paris  with  part  of  its 
water  supply  thru  a  canal  sixty-seven 
miles  long.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war 
when  General  von  Kluck,  instead  of  ad- 
vancing on  Paris  as  was  expected, 
swung  past  it  to  the  east  in  order  to 
reach  the  French  army  on  the  Marne 
he  left  his  right  flank  on  the  river 
Ourcq  exposed  to  an  attack  from  the 
Paris  side.  Joffre  seized  the  opportunity 
and  a  body  of  troops  motoring  out  from 
Paris,  September  6,  1914,  struck  such 
a  heavy  blow  at  the  German  flank  that 
the  German  troops  were  obliged  to  with- 
draw from  the  Ourcq  and  the  Marne  to 
the  Aisne,  leaving  all  their  impedimenta 
behind. 

History  repeats  itself.  Now,  nearly 
four  years  later,  the  Germans  have 
again  been  defeated  on  the  Ourcq  and 
the  Marne  and  are  retreating  toward 
the  Aisne.  They  abandoned  the  Marne 
on  Friday  night  (July  2(5)  and  retired 
behind  the  Ourcq,  leaving  a  rear  guard 
with  instructions  to  hold  their  old  posi- 
tions. The  French  and   Americans  pur- 


sued as  soon  as  they  found  the  trenches 
in  front  of  them  evacuated. 

The  chief  point  in  the  new  German 
line  was  the  small  town  of  Fere-en- 
Tardenois,  a  station  on  the  railroad 
leading  from  Paris  to  Fismes  and 
Reims.  It  lies  in  the  middle  of  the 
German  salient  and  so  served  as  a 
storage  and  distributing  point  for 
the  ti-oops  on  the  Marne.  The  French 
captured  Oulchy-le-Chateau,  on  the 
Ourcq  six  miles  west  of  Fere,  and  the 
British  captured  Chaumuzy,  fifteen 
miles  east  of  Fere,  but  the  center  at 
Fere  was  still  stoutly  held  in  order  that 
the  guns  and  supplies  along  the  Ourcq 
might  be  withdrawn  beyond  the  Vesle. 

To  dislodge  the  Germans  from  Fere- 
en-Tardenois,  the  keystone  of  the  Ger-. 
man  line,  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. The  Germans  had  taken  their  new 
positions  at  midnight  of  Saturday,  but 
before  daybreak  on  Sunday  morning  the 
Americans  were  at  them.  The  first  to 
wade  the  Ourcq  were  Lieutenant  Pat- 
rick Dowling,  Corporal  James  McGowan 
and  Thomas  Lyden,  all  of  the  165th 
Infantry,  which  was  made  up  of  the  old 
69th  New  York.  Three  times  the  Ameri- 
cans waded  the  river,  which  is  about 
two  feet  deep,  but  they  were  unable  to 
hold  the  northern  bank  in  the  face  of 
the  German  machine  gun  fire.  But 
finally  our  engineers  had  got  two 
bridges  across  and  a  fourth  and  final 
rush  at  eight  o'clock  carried  them  se- 
curely into  Fere. 

The  contest  for  Sergy,  a  village  three 
miles  up  the  Ourcq  from  Fere,  was  even 
more  fierce.  Here  the  Crown  Prince  did 
us  the  honor  of  sending  forward  some 
of  his  choicest  shock  troops,  the  Fourth 
Division  of  the  Prussian  Guards.  These 
were  passed  to  the  front  between  the  re- 
treating troops  and  recaptured  Sergy. 
But  the  Americans  returned  to  the 
charge  repeatedly  and  the  village 
changed  hands  nine  times  in  the  first 
day,  remaining  at  the  end  in  ours.  The 
Germans  had  placed  their  machine  guns 
among  the  houses  and  trees  and  on  the 
hills  commanding  the  river  and  the  open 
slopes  over  which  the  Americans  had  to 
pass.  The  German  artillery  showei-ed 
the  rear  ranks  with  high  explosives  and 
gas  shells.  But  in  face  of  the  murder- 
ous fire  and  in  spite  of  repeated  re- 
pulses the  Americans  charged  the  Prus- 
sians with  the  bayonet  and  drove  them 
out  of  their  strongest  positions.  It  was 
a  fight  to  the  finish  with  no  quarter 
granted  on  either  side.  The  second  time 
the  Americans  entered  Sergy  they  found 
that  the  wounded  Americans  had  been 
killed.  The  Germans  also  have  been 
using  the  white  flag  to  entice  our  sol- 
diers within  gunfire.  Consequently  the 
Americans  make  few  prisoners.  The  vil- 
lage of  Seringes,  two  miles  east  of  F^ri», 
was  as  hotly  contested  as  Sergy  but 
finally  taken  by  the  Americans. 
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Intervention      ^,^lTt  '^  "^l^  ^^P^^*" 

.    oL     •  ed  that  Japan  had  come 

in  Siberia  .  <.        mu 

to    an    agreement    with 

the  United  States  as  to  the  extent  and 
character  of  the  proposed  joint  inter- 
vention in  Siberia  and  that  a  body  of 
American  engineers  had  been  ordered 
from  Nagasaki,  Japan,  to  Vladivostok, 
Siberia,  in  order  to  begin  the  recon- 
struction of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Rail- 
road leading  into  the  interior.  But  a 
later  reply  from  Tokyo  indicated  that 
Japan  was  not  willing  to  comply  with 
the  conditions  insisted  upon  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson  as  necessary  to  prevent  the 
expedition  from  taking  the  aspect  of  an 
invasion.  The  actual  impediment  to  joint 
action  is  not  disclosed,  but  it  is  known 
that  Japan,  regarding  the  protection 
of  the  Pacific  as  her  own  peculiar  duty, 
would  have  preferred  to  undertake  the 
task  of  restoring  order  in  Siberia  with- 
out assistance  from  the  Allies  or  Amer- 
ica, and  was  willing  to  extend  her  mili- 
tary control  of  the  transcontinental 
railroad  as  far  west  as  the  Urals.  From 
Berlin  and  Bolshevik  sources  it  is  ru- 
mored that  Japan  has  demanded  as  the 
price  of  her  assistance  in  this  crisis 
the  cession  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 
But  this  is  officially  denied  from  Lon- 
don and  is  doubtless  invented  for  the 
purpose  of  sowing  suspicion  of  Japan 
in  the  minds  of  the  Dutch,  Australians 
and  Americans. 

It  is  proposed  to  send  American,  Brit- 
ish,   French    and    Italian    contingents 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

July  2') — IJaron  voii  lliissarcU  bocomos 
Au.strinn  Prcinior  rice  Dr.  von 
Seydler.  Strikes  In  British  munition 
works. 

July  20 — Railroad  strikes  and  peasant 
risings  in  Ukraine.  French  take 
Oulchy-lc-Cha  tea  u. 

July  27— Duke  Adolf  Friedrich  of 
Mccklenburg-Schworin  accepts  crown 
of  Finland.  C'zeclio-Slovaks  take 
Simbirsk  on  Volga. 

July  28 — Americans  capture  F6re-en- 
Tardenois.  Famine  and  revolt  in 
Rumania. 

July  29 — Australians  take  village  of 
Men-is  on  Lys  River.  British  strik- 
ers return  to  work. 

July  30 — French  take  Grand  Rozoy. 
Field  Marshal  von  Eichhorn  assas- 
sinated in  Kiev. 

July  SI — United  States  Government 
takes  over  telegraph  and  telephone 
lines.  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  urges 
peace  negotiations. 


The  Siberian 
Situation 


along  with  the  Japanese.  They  will  carry 
supplies  and  arms  for  the  Czecho-Slovak 
forces  now  holding  large  stretches  of 
the  Siberian  railroad.  The  munitions 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  for 
the  Kerensky  government  before  its 
overthrow  by  the  Bolsheviki  are  avail- 
able for  this  purpose.  It  is  intimated 
that  Justice  L.  D.  Brandeis  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  may  head 
the  commission  to  be  sent  to  Russia  to 
reassure  the  people  as  to  the  peaceful 
intentions  of  America. 


Once  the  joint  expedi- 
tion has  been  launched 
the  difficulty  will  be  to 
determine  which  of  the  various  factions 
to  support.  There  appear  to  be  a  half 
dozen  claimants  for  sovereignty  in  Si- 
beria. The  Soviet  or  Bolsheviki  govern- 
ment of  Moscow  views  the  proposed 
expedition  as  a  capitalistic  conspiracy 
of  the  imperialistic  powers  of  Japan, 
America  and  the  Allies  to  overthrow  the 
socialistic  republic.  There  are  said  to 
be  12,000  Bolsheviki  troops  on  the  Man- 
churian  frontier  ready  to  repel  any  in- 
vasion or  counter-revolution.  They  are 
aided  by  German  and  Austrian  soldiers 
who  have  been  imprisoned  in  Siberia. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Czecho-Slovaks 
or  Bohemians  who  also  had  been  cap- 
tured during  the  war  have  been  fight- 
ing the  Bolsheviki  to  force  their  way 
out  of  Russia  by  Vladivostok.  But  now 
that  intervention  has  been  decided  upon 
it  is  perceived  that  they  are  much  more 
useful  where  they  are  than  they  could 
be  on  the  French  front,  so  Professor 
Masaryk,  the  head  of  the  Czecho-Slovak 
National  Council,  now  in  Washington, 
has  cabled  to  them  to  remain  in  Russia 
and  aid  will  be  sent  them. 

An  anti-Bolshevik  government  for 
Siberia  was  formed  by  a  Duma  meet- 
ing at  Tomsk,  February  10,  1918.  This, 
unlike  the  Soviets,  includes  representa- 
tives of  various  classes,  the  municipali- 
ties and  the  zemstvos  (provincial  as- 
semblies) . 
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SWKEI'INf;    HACK    THK    flKUMAN.S    KKOM    THK    MARNK    SAIJIONT 
Th»  i\kU'A   linpn  show  f.h«-  MVinnii-   arid    rcrj-HHion   of   t,h<'   fjfrmjin    wav«v    'I  Iip    HhiwK'd    ari-a    in    tho    KroiinrI     rcffainrd    Hincc     Koch    took    the    otTi-nHive    on 
July    )(J.   On   th»  2>'.t,h   the  Am«Tiranii   rr/mt  thf  Ourct/    Flivcr   an»l   look    F^r^-'-n-Turdcnom,   an   imporlaiil  diHtriliiition   rx-nlcr.   They   have   alHO,   aflor  hard 
riifh'in(f,   iwriir-ii    ii'MU'-Wi'in   of   th<'   n<'iifhl)orin;^    vilittKi-H   of   HirKy   ;irid   S'TinK'M.   Tli''  'Jr-rmanH   may   havi-  to   fall   hack   to  Ihi^   VchIc  or  even   to  the  Amne 
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THE  FIGHT  THAT  FAILED 


Troubles  of 
the  Soviet 


PAPA   AND   THE    BOYS    SEEING    PARIS 


Kirhj  in  \ew  York  World 

THE    REFUGEES 

Another  provisional  government  has 
been  established  at  Omsk,  Siberia, 
which  also  repudiates  the  Bolshevik 
bgrislation  and  claims  to  be  the  supreme 
authority  of  independent  Siberia.  The 
government  of  Vladivostok,  however, 
refuses  to  recognize  the  authority  of 
either  Moscow,  Tomsk  or  Omsk,  and  as- 
serts that  it  alone  stands  for  Siberia. 

General  Horvath,  who  was  originally 
associated  with  the  Tomsk  government, 
seems  now  to  have  set  himself  up  at 
Harbin  as  an  independent  power  in  Si- 
beria and  Manchuria  for  the  purpose  of 
overthrowing  the  Bolsheviki.  With  him 
are  allied  certain  Russian  railroad  men 
and  financiers  and  they  have  provided 
large  sums  for  the  purchase  of  agri- 
cultural machinery  for  harvesting  the 
crops.  The  Allied  ministers  at  Pekin 
have  refused  to  recognize  the  authority 
of  General   Horvath. 

General  Semenov,  who  headed  a  Cos- 
sack counter-revolution  to  rescue  Si- 
beria from  the  Bolsheviki,  was  defeated 
by  them  and  driven  back  to  Manchuria, 
where  he  is  held  on  the  other  side  by 
Chinese  troops  determined  to  prevent 
the  war  from  extending  into  their  ter- 
ritory. 


Nikolai  Lenine,  tho  head 
of  the  Soviet  or  Bolshe- 
vik Government  at  Mos- 
cow, in  an  aildress  that  has  just 
reached  this  country,  said: 

All  tlu'  t'licrtjies  of  thfi  Sovit't  jjowcr  must 
now  l)t'  (•(iiiccntratt'il  in  jirolnnfjinj;  the 
hri'utliiiig  spell,  in  exploitiiiK  tlic  lUiliiKon- 
isin^  iimouK  tlu'  imporiiilists,  iind  in  inain- 
tuiiiiiiK  and  strtMigtiu'iiiiif;  tin'  Soviet  power 
until  the  interposition  of  tin*  international 
proletariat.  W'e  are  tliP  defenders  of  the 
Soi-ialistic  Fatherland.  Hut  lor  its  defense 
we  need  a  standinj;  army,  an  orderly  Hin- 
terland, and  established  order  in  the  sys- 
tem of  8ui)ply. 

In  accordance  with  this  conception 
of  his  duty,  Lenine  has  ordered  the  mo- 
bilization of  a  Red  Army  to  defend  the 
Soviet  republic  against  its  external  and 
internal  enemies.  He  regards  both  the 
landing  of  Allied  troops  at  Vladivostok 
on  the  Pacific  and  at  Kola  on  the  Arc- 
tic as  invasions  of  a  neutral  and  peace- 
ful country  in  contravention  of  interna- 
tional law.  But  the  landing  of  the  Brit- 
ish, French  and  American  marines  at 
Kola  was  carried  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  local  Soviets  and  by  the  permis- 
sion of  Secretary  of  War  Trotzky.  Its 
purpose  is  to  protect  the  stores  and 
railroad  of  the  Murmansk  coast  against 
the  Finnish  White  Guard  and  Germans 
with  whom  the  Red  Gtiard  was  recently 
at  war. 

The  Allied  representatives  who  left 
Vologda  because  they  were  warned  by 
the  Soviet  Government  that  the  city 
was  to  be  bombarded  tried  to  go  to 
Archangel,  but  the  Soviet  there  com- 
pelled them  to  go  on  to  Kandalaska. 

In  the  place  of  Count  von  Mirbach, 
the  German  Ambassador  at  Moscow, 
who  was  assassinated  on  July  6,  the 
German  Government  has  despatched 
Dr.  Helfferich,  a  distinguished  financier 
and  former  Vice  Chancellor.  In  order 
to  protect  him  from  the  fate  of  his  pre- 
decessor two  battalions  of  German 
troops  will  be  stationed  at  Moscow  as 
an  embassy  guard.  The  Soviet  Govern- 
ment has  taken  advantage  of  the  as- 
sassination to  rid  itself  of  its  enemies 
of  the  Social  Revolutionary  Party. 
More  than  two  hundred  of  these  have 
been  executed  for  complicity  in  the 
crime,  among  them  the  revolutionary 
heroine.  Miss  Spirodonova. 

Counter-revolutionary  movements  are 
being  put  down  with  great  severity  by 
the  Reds.  When  they  recaptured  Yaro- 
slav  several  thousand  of  the  White 
Guard  were  drowned  in  the  Volga  while 
trying  to  escape  and  850  of  those  taken 
prisoner  were  shot.  The  lower  Volga, 
the  chief  artery  of  Russian  grain  traf- 
fic, is  under  the  control  of  the  Czecho- 
slovaks who  have  seized  Samara,  Ka- 
zan and  Simbirsk,  in  spite  of  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Bolsheviki. 

German  Ruler  of  l}.^^'\  jMarshal  von 
TT1  •  T^-.i  J  Eichhorn,  the  Ger- 
Ukrame  Killed      „  ■,■.  „ 

man  military  com- 
mander in  the  Ukraine,  was  assassi- 
nated on  July  30.  He  and  his  adjutant, 
Captain  von  Dressier,  were  driving- 
thru  the  streets  of  Kiev  when  a  bomb 
was  thrown  into  their  carriage  from  a 
passing  cab.  Both  were  mortally 
wounded.  The  assassin  was  a  Russian 
of  twenty-three  who  had  come  to  Kiev 


the  day  before  from  Moscow,  commis- 
sioned by  his  commune  to  kill  the 
Field  Marshal.  Following  so  soon  upon 
the  assassination  of  the  German  Am- 
bassador, Count  von  Mirbach,  in  Mos- 
cow, it  shows  the  rising  tide  of  hatred 
of  (Jerman  domination  in  Russia  and 
the  powerlessness  of  the  Bolsheviki  to 
maintain  order.  General  Eichhorn  had 
aroused  especial  animosity  in  the 
Ukraine  by  the  confiscation  of  the  peas- 
ants' grain  for  the  use  of  the  German 
armies.  When  the  Rada,  the  Ukrainian 
National  Council,  which  had  made 
peace  with  Germany  at  Brest-Litovsk 
and  had  invited  in  German  military 
aid,  proved  not  sufficiently  subservient 
he  dispersed  the  assembly  with  Ger- 
man troops  ard  set  up  a  Cossack  Het- 
man  as  dictator. 

A  movement  to  undo  the  work  of  the 
revolution  and  reestablish  the  autoc- 
racy with  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  as  Czar 
has  been  started  by  a  monarchist  con- 
gress at  Kiev.  There  was  a  bloody 
street  fight  between  the  monarchists 
and  Bolsheviki  on  the  adjournment  of 
the  congress.  Prof.  Paul  Milukov,  lead- 
er of  the  Constitutional  Democrats,  has 
been  expelled  from  Kiev  by  the  Ukrain- 
ian government. 

All  of  the  railroads  of  Ukraine  are 
held  up  by  a  strike  and  the  peasant  ris- 
ing against  the  Germans  who  have  been 
commandeering  food  has  assumed  vast 
proportions.  Over  75,000  peasants  are 
now  said  to  be  armed  and  determined 
to  overthrow  the  pro-German  govern- 
ment. 

The  Czech    ^^^    encouragement    given 

_,       .  by    President    Wilson    and 

^^^°"        the    Allies    to    the   national 

aspirations   of   the   Czecho-Slovaks  has 

greatly  strengthened  their  resistance  to 


I'rens  lUustratiiiii 

FINLAND  TAKES  A  KINO 
Moat  countries  nowiuliiys  are  tryinit  to  gt?t  vivt 
of  kintfs — l>ut  oviilently  not  so  Finlanii.  .\  depu- 
tation sent  to  Duke  .\ilolf  Ki'ieilrioh  of  Mevklen- 
bui'K-Si'hwerin  to  «sk  him  to  uvi-ept  the  throne 
reet'iveil    his    prompt    «u'i-fv>t«noe    HUtt    he   net    ov\t 

ttt    oiuv    for    his    new    ktntlvloui 
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German  domination.  Dr.  von  Scydler, 
the  pro-German  premier  of  Austria, 
took  office  the  last  of  June,  but  before 
July  was  over  he  was  forced  to  resiji:n 
and  was  threatened  with  impeachment. 
Dr.  Stransky,  the  Czech  deputy  who 
moved  the  impeachment  of  the  premier, 
denounced  him  in  the  followinj?  lan- 
guage in  the  Austrian  parliament: 

One  of  the  greatest  hindrances  in  the 
wa\'  of  peace  is  the  oppression  of  small 
ndtionalities.  Not  only  has  President  Wil- 
son put  that  clearly  in  the  foreground  in 
bis  peace  utterances,  but  Burian  has  also 
recognized  it  by  pointing  to  the  necessity 
of  Austria  reforming  herself. 

Instead  of  endeavoring  to  reconcile  the 
various  races,  von  Seydler  proclaimed  the 
(rerman  policy  and  seeks  to  crown  fifty 
years  of  German  terrorism  by  throwing 
those  nationalities  as  chained  slaves  to  the 
vengpance  of  the  German  Moloch.  The  Ger- 
nians  indeed  are  beginning  to  perceive  that 
their  hegemony  is  approaching  its  close  and 
thej  wish  to  set  seal  on  their  brigandage  by 
the  foundation  of  the  German  Province  of 
Bohemia,  and  the  partition  of  that  country 
is  to  be  the  first  step  toward  that  end. 

Austria  is  simply  a  century  old  crime 
against  the  freedom  of  humanity.  It  is  the 
greatest  national  duty  of  the  Czech  people 
to  damage  that  Austria  wherever  and 
whenever  possible. 

Austria  is  not  a  state,  but  a  hideous 
dream  of  a  hundred  years;  an  Alpine  load 
of  tyranny,  and  nothing  else.  Austria  is  a 
state  without  patriots  and  without  patriot- 
ism. It  is  an  absurdity.  It  is  a  state  the 
Czechish  soldiers  of  which  have  thrown 
themselves  against  the  enemy— to  embrace 
them,  to  make  common  cause  with  them. 

But  the  motion  of  indictment  was 
voted  down  by  21.5  to  162,  for  the  Ukrai- 
nians and  some  of  the  Jugoslarva  sup- 
ported the  Government.  The  Social 
Democrats  attempted  to  introduce  a 
motion  demanding  that  Austria  break 
away  from  the  imperialistic  policy  now 
dominant  in  Germany  and  take  imme- 
diate steps  to  secure  a  democratic  peace 
on  the  principles  of  no  annexations  or 
indemnities  and  the  self-determination 
of  all  peoples.  The  resolution  was  re- 
jected. 

Baron  von  Hussarek,  former  Minis- 
ter of  Education,  has  been  appointed 
premier  and  promises  a  business  ad- 
ministration without  political  issues  for 
the  present. 

British  ^^^  strike  in  the  Rrit- 

»jr  ■4.-  c  -1  '3^  munition  works, 
Munition  Strike        ,•  v  i     ii    i 

which     seemed     likely 

to  be  a  seriou.9  impediment  to  the  pros- 
ecution of  the  war,  has  been  brought  to 
an  end  partly  because  of  the  indigna- 
tion voiced  by  the  public  against  su^-h 
unpatriotic  action  and  partly  by  the 
firm  attitude  of  the  Government.  The 
strike  was  precipitated  by  an  embargo 
issued  by  the  .Ministry  of  Munitions  to 
"restrict  the  engagement  of  additional 
labor  by  firms  already  having  as  large 
a  proportion  as  their  munition  work 
warrants,  having  ngard  to  the  pre.^ont 
labor  shortage."  This  wa.s  interpreted 
as  an  attempt  to  reduce  still  furthrr  the 
employment  of  skilled  labor  and  curtail 
the  power  of  the  unions.  At  Birming- 
ham, Coventry,  I.eed-*  ■int]  oth'jr  in- 
dustrial centers  the  workers  determ.ncl 
to  resist  the  embargo  and  many  of  th( 
works  were  closed  down  for  a  ff.w  days 
The  strikers  cl/iimed  to  have  over 
100,000  men  out,  but  according  to  the 
<'»overnmcnt  the  actual  workers  dirj  not 


(c)  Committee  Public  Information,  from  Bain  Service 

SISTER  GETS  HER  CHANCE   TO   SERVE 
The   War   Department's  decision   to   rescind   its   rule   that  the  sisters   of   men    in   the   army    shall    ne 
forbidden  service  overseas  has  just   been   made   after  urgent   requests   from   the   Red   Cross   and   the 
Y.    M.    C.    A.,   in    view   of   their   increasing    need    for   women    workers    in    canteens,    camp    libraries, 
entertainments    and    Red    Cross    activities.    These    girls    are    canteen    workers    of    the    Red    Triangle, 

serving  hot  soup  to  the  men   in   a  field  hospital 


number    over    15,000.     Premier    Lloyd 
George  issued  a  statement  that 

They  have  ceased  work,  not  in  pursuance 
of  a  trade  dispute,  but  in  an  endeavor  to 
force  the  Government  to  change  a  national 
policy  essential  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
war.  While  millions  of  their  fellow-country- 
men hourly  are  facing  danger  and  death 
for  their  country,  the  men  on  strike  have 
been  granted  exemption  from  these  perils 
only  because  their  services  are  considered 
of  more  value  to  the  state  in  the  workshops 
than  in  the  army. 

This  was  accompanied  by  the  threat 
that  all  men  who  wilfully  absented 
themselves  from  work  after  the  follow- 
ing Monday  would  be  deemed  to  have 
placed  themselves  voluntarily  outside 
the  munitions  industry  and  would  there- 
fore become  liable  to  conscription  under 
the  military  service  act.  At  the  same 
time  the  Government  offered  to  appoint 
a  committee  of  inquiry,  including  rep- 
resentatives of  the  unions,  to  investi- 
gate the  alleged  grievances.  This  oflFer 
was  accepted  by  the  strikers  and  most 
of  them  returned  to  work  on  Monday. 

U-Boat       '^'^  ^^^^  Geddcs,  First  Lord 
Tjfj     r  of    the     British     Admiralty, 

gave  an  encouraging  view  of 
the  shipping  situation  to  the  Hou.se  of 
Commons.  A  year  ago,  he  said,  ships 
were  being  sunk  faster  than  they  could 
be  built;  now  they  are  being  built  fast- 
er than  they  can  be  sunk.  Tben  the 
world's  net  loss  of  shipping  amounted 
to  550,000  tons  a  month,  but  during  the 
la.st  quarter  there  has  been  an  average 
net  gain  of  construction  over  destruc- 
tion of  100,000  a  month.  The  sinking 
had  been  reduced  and  the  building  had 
been  increased.  In  (Went  Britain  150,000 
men  are  now  employed  on  new  const rtio 
tion  of  warships  and  auxiliarie.s  and 
120,000  on  merchantm(  n.  Nearly  tv/o- 
thirds  as  many  men  were  employed  on 
merchant  ship  repairs  as  on  new  mer- 


chantmen. On  account  of  the  shortage 
of  skilled  men  the  Admiralty  had  de- 
cided to  adopt  the  American  custom  of 
concentrating  upon  a  simple  standard- 
ized ship  that  could  be  put  together 
with  a  minimum  of  skilled  labor. 

The  total  losses  for  the  month  of 
June  amounted  to  275,629  tons,  which 
is  the  lowest  of  any  month  since  Sep- 
tember, 1916.  Of  these  British  shipping 
totaled  161,062  tons  and  Allied  and  neu- 
tral  shipping  114,567  tons. 

These  figures  and  especially  the  fact 
that  a  million  Americans  had  been  safe- 
ly brought  over  aroused  criticism  in  the 
German  press  against  the  German  Ad- 
miralty for  failure  to  keep  its  proiTiises 
as  to  U-boat  performances.  In  reply  to 
these  complaints  Admiral  von  Holtzcn- 
dorff,  chief  of  the  German  Naval  Staff, 
stated  that  "the  Americans  have  at  their 
disposal  debarkation  ports  all  the  way 
from  the  north  of  Scotland  to  the 
Mediterranean  coast  of  France"  and 
U-boats  could  not  be  expected  "to  Irrk 
off  all  these  harbors  on  the  chance  of 
being  shot  at  by  the  strongly  protected 
transports,  convoyed  by  fast  naval  ves- 
sels. The  convoys  do  not  come  with  the 
regularity  and  frequency  of  railway 
trains  but  irregularly  at  long  intervals 
and  often  by  night  and  in  fog."  It  was, 
the  Admiral  said,  more  profitable  to  cuL 
down  the  cargo  space  and  destroy  war 
material  by  attacking  merchanttnen 
I'ather  than  troopships.  The  losses  in 
shipping  and  supplies  inflicted  by  the 
U-boats  up  to  July  1,  1018,  amounted  to 
$12,000,000,000. 

It  was  Admiral  Iloltzendorff  who  in 
February,  1916,  assured  the  Chancollof 
that  unresti^icted  U-boat  warfare  would 
force  England  to  sue  for  peace  in  six 
months. 

The  list  of  losses  for  July  will  doubt- 
less be  higher  than   for  June,  since   it 
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APACHES  ON  THE  KAISER'S  TRAIL 

These  Indian  scouts,  who  served  with  the  American  army  in  the  Mexican  expedition  aprainst  Villa, 

are  going  after  Germans  now.   They  were  trained  directly  under  General   Pershing 


must  include  as  one  item  the  33,000  ton 
"Justicia,"  the  fourth  largest  ship  in 
the  world.  Various  and  diverse  accounts 
of  her  destruction  have  been  made  pub- 
lic by  passengers  and  sailors  of  the 
ships  in  the  vicinity.  According  to  some 
the  "Justicia"  was  pursued  and  per- 
sistently attacked  by  a  squadron  of 
eight  U-boats  for  more  than  twenty- 
four  hours  and  that  ten  torpedoes  were 
discharged  at  her  before  she  was  sunk. 
But  the  British  Admiralty  denies  that 
the  U-boats  attack  in  squadrons  and 
that  it  was  a  mere  accident  that  one  or 
two  U-boats  happened  upon  her. 


The  building  of  ships  has  beon  such  a 
fascinating  problem  to  Americans  that  they 
have  been  quick  to  lose  sight  of  the  hercu- 
lean task  of  organization  and  development 
which  had  to  precede  the  construction  of 
new  vessels  to  beat  the  submarine.  Back 
of  the  weekly  outputs  of  tonnage  has  been 
a  long  stretch  of  work,  sometimes  discour- 
aging, always  necessary,  which  only  just 
now  is  Hearing  completion.  Thirty-seven 
steel  yards,  which  the  United  States  had 
when  the  war  began,  have  grown  to  seven- 
ty-two. The  old  yards  have  been  increased 
from  162  ways  to  195,  and  more  are  being 
added.  Eighty  yards  for  building  wooden 
ships  are  now  in  operation  or  nearing  com- 
pletion. The  rest  arc  for  the  building  of 
concrete  ships. 


Quantity 
Production 


That  the  July  transport 
of  troops  reached  the 
300,000  mark  came  last 
week  as  a  big  piece  of  news  which  oc- 
casioned no  surprize.  Had  it  been  made 
public  four  months  ago  it  would  have 
been  highly  sensational — even  the 
prophecy  of  it.  But  the  nation  is  now 
fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  great 
American  war  machine  is  practically 
in  stride — airplanes  being  the  single 
main  exception,  American  troops  have 
long  been  in  France — some  have  ar- 
rived in  Italy,  and  Russia  may  be  next 
to  receive  quantities  of  the  polyglot 
companies  which  we  are  turning  into 
the  fray. 

Coincident  with  this  news  comes  an 
announcement  by  the  Shipping  Board 
of  the  year's  progress  not  only  in 
ships  but  in  the  completion  of  a  chain 
of  shipyards  upon  whose  products  rest 
in  large  part  not  only  the  success  of 
the  war,  but  the  prosecution  of  the 
great  after-the-war  trade  program. 
One  hundred  and  eighteen  yards  are 
now  fully  finished,  and  forty-four  are 
partly  done,  twenty-three  of  the  latter 
being  more  than  three-quarters  fin- 
ished. One  review  says: 

Many  of  these  yards  have  been  built  from 
the  ground  up,  while  the  others  have  been 
extended  and  enlarged  to  such  a  degree 
that  many  of  them  amount  almost  to  new- 
yards. 


Ways  and 
Means 


With  Congress  practically 
doing  no  business  except 
in  so  far  as  its  committees 
keep  the  wheels  turning,  the  central 
fact  of  interest  in  legislative  Washing- 
ton is  finance — past,  present  and  to 
come.  The  present  necessities  grow  out 
of  past  obligations  and  mortgage  the 
future.  Discussion  of  the  new  tax  bill 
continues  in  the  chambers  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and 
every  day  new  light  is  thrown  on  the 
complex  problem  as  a  result  of  inves- 
tigation. For  example,  it  was  found 
last  week  that  the  total  revenues  likely 
to  be  derived  from  income  and  excess 
profits  taxes  will  amount  to  only  $4,- 
340,000,000  instead  of  the  $6,000,- 
000,000  contemplated  by  the  Treasury 
Department  as  capable  of  being  raised 
fiom  these  sources. This  means  that  the 
schedules  so  far  tentatively  agreed  on 
must  be  revised. 

A  leading  member  of  the  committee 
is  quoted  as  follows  on  this  very  im- 
portant point: 

It  simply  means  that  with  the  highest 
taxes  on  incomes  and  excess  profits  w^e  have 
heen  able  to  agree  on  Ave  are  still  $1,500,- 
000,000  short  of  the  amount  that  everybody 
tliought  would  be  raised  from  those  taxes. 
How  we  are  going  to  make  up  the  defi- 
ciency is  more  than  the  conuuittee  knows  at 
this  time.  If  the  Treasury  insists  on  an 
$>S,000,000,(X)0  bill,  it  means  that  we  will 
have  to  look  for  new  things  to  tax  ov  will 
have  to  dig  deeper  into  the  incomes  and 
excess   profits  of  business. 


The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is 
reported  with  apparent  reliability  to 
be  considering  these  proposals: 

'I'ax  of  SO  per  cent  on  all  net  income  in 
eM'css  of  the  10  per  cent  exi'iiiption,  esti- 
mat.'d  bv  the  Treasury  to  yield  $2,400,- 
(UIO.OOO. 

'I'ax  of  40  per  cent  on  all  net  income  in 
excess  of  exemption  of  10  per  cent  and  not 
in  excess  of  20  per  cent,  and  SO  per  cent  on 
all  net  income  in  excess  of  20  per  cent  esti- 
mafed  bv  tlie  Treasury  as  possible  of  yield- 
ing $1,750,000,000. 

Tax  of  60  to  SO  per  cent  on  the  differ- 
ence between  the  average  per  cent  of  profits 
for  (lie  best  foin-  of  the  six  years  from  1911 
lo  15H6,  inclusive,  the  years  to  be  selected 
iiy  the  coi-poration,  and  the  profits  for  the 
taxable  year,  with  a  deduction  of  10  per 
cent  for  (•ai>ital  put  in  since  1016.  No  esti- 
inal<:  of  the  revenue  to  be  raised  under  this 
scJMiHe  was  made  by  the  Treasury,  but  it 
was  said  this  tax  would  affect  concerns 
that  made  large  profits  before  the  war  as 
well  as  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 


Extending 


The  first  step  in 
^  .-.     ^     ,       the  Railroad  Ad- 

Government  Control      rninistration's 

operation  of  the  Cape  Cod  Canal  will 
be  the  dredging  of  a  25-foot  waterway 
and  the  restoration  of  towage  facili^'ies 
so  that,  according  to  calculations,  with- 
in two  months  water-borne  coal  for 
New  England  can  be  moved  thiu  this 
important  short-cut.  Coastwise  vessels 
will  be  routed  thru  the  canal,  thus 
shortening  their  trips  north  and  south 
and  at  the  same  time  rendering  them 
less  likely  to  suffer  from  the  depreda- 
tions of  submarine  arid  weather. 

To  the  War  Industries  Board  falls 
the  control  of  the  turbine  engine  in- 
dustry for  the  period  of  the  war.  The 
pressing  need  for  this  governmental  ac- 
tion was  the  necessity  of  allocating  to 
the  various  war-making  agencies  re- 
quiring land  and  marine  turbines  the 
product  as  soon  as  manufactured  and 
ready  for  installation.  Twenty-one  man- 
ufacturers are  affected — all  making 
turbines  over  700  tons. 

St  'kes  '^^^  Mooney  case  led  the  la- 
,  bor  news  of  last  week.  Gov- 
Averted  ^^^^^  Stephens,  of  Califor- 
nia, in  order  that  all  persons  thruout 
the  United  States  might  be  assured 
that  the  fullest  consideration  is  being 
given  the  matter,  granted  a  reprieve 
to  Mooney,  which  will  operate  as  a 
stay  of  execution  till  December  13. 
The  case  is  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
California,  having  been  in  state  courts 
for  more  than  two  years. 

Other  labor  cases  of  less  sensa- 
tional interest  have  been  that  of  the 
Lynn,  Massachusetts,  works  of  the 
General  Electric  Company,  where  a 
general  strike  has  been  in  effect  for 
more  than  two  weeks.  According  to 
the  strikers,  the  trouble  start'ed  be- 
cause several  employees  were  dis- 
charged for  union  activities.  The  em- 
ployees have  laid  their  case  before  the 
National  War  Labor  Board,  which  was 
scheduled  to  announce  a  finding  in  the 
case  of  two  other  plants  of  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company  at  Pittsfield. 
Massachusetts,  and  Schenectady,  New 
York. 

By  requiring  the  Lake  Carriers*  As- 
sociation to  grai\t  certain  concessions 
to  the  seamen  of  the  Great  Lakes  who 
have  been  threatening  to  walk  out  un- 
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less  their  grievances  were  attended  to, 
Chairman  Hurley,  of  the  Shipping 
Board,  last  week  apparently  settled 
what  promised  to  be  a  menacing  indus- 
trial situation. 

The  Comine  Politics,  with  the  nearer 

_,  .  approach  of  the  autumn 

Campaign  ■         • 

^    ^  campaign,  is  assuming  a 

prominence  in  the  public  prints  which 
few  expected  it  to  have  in  this  year  of 
war.  Among  the  leading  issues  are  pro- 
hibition, woman  suffrage  and  govern- 
ment ownership.  Even  in  the  extreme 
wing  of  the  anti-Administration  party 
the  conduct  of  the  war  by  the  Adminis- 
tration is  not,  apparently,  being  used 
with  marked  success  as  an  issue.  More 
emphasis  is  now  being  laid  on  after-the- 
war  problems,  and  the  magnificent  rec- 
ord of  the  military  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  transporting  trained  troops 
in  unprecedented  quantities  to  France 
has  staggered  the  politicians  who  hoped 
to  make  failure  to  prosecute  the  war 
vigorously. 

With  Congress  not  in  session,  out- 
croppings  of  political  warfare  have  been 
more  in  evidence  of  late  than  for  some 
time.  The  President,  roused  thoroly  to 
the  necessity  of  a  Federal  amendment 
for  woman  suffrage,  last  week  took  an 
active  part  in  the  drive  on  the  Senate 
by  making  public  certain  correspond- 
ence between  himself  and  Senator 
Shields  of  Tennessee,  in  which  the  Pres- 
ident declared  that  he  was  writing  to 
urge  the  measure  because  he  considered 
its  passage  at  the  present  time  "an  es- 
sential psychological  element  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  for  democracy." 

Among  the  places  where  prohibition 
is  a  very  live  issue  is  Missouri.  Former 
Governor  Folk  in  his  campaign  for 
senatorship  has  raised  this  issue  against 
his  opponent.  And  those  in  Congress 
who  have  placed  themselves  on  record 
as  against  the  nationwide  amendmpnt 
are  being  kept  busy  explaining  in  their 
districts  or  states,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Our  Plans  to  Cure  Surgeon  General 
Disabled  Soldiers  Gorgas  has  an- 
nounced  the  com- 
pletion of  plan.c  for  the  physical  re- 
con.struction  of  disabled  soldiers  in  the 
general  military  hospitals.  These  plans 
are  formulated  with  a  view  to  close 
cooperation  with  the  War  Department 
Committee  on  Education  and  Special 
Service  in  the  work  of  restoring  men 
to  full  or  limited  military  service,  and 
with  the  Federal  Board  of  Vocational 
Education,  which  is  authorized  by  lav. 
to  provide  vocational  training  for  dis 
abled  men  after  their  discharge  from 
the  army  and  navy. 

The  record.s  of  ^>IC)  cases  treated  in 
four  ho.spitals  show  i'H  men  able  to 
return  to  full  military  duty;  210  fit 
for  limited  service,  and  172  who  are 
eligible  for  discharge.  In  the  last  group 
12  are  clasfled  as  helpless  or  institu- 
tional caHCH,  121  are  able  to  return  to 
their  former  occupations,  and  39  will 
need  further  training  to  fit  them  for 
earning  a  living. 

General  Gorgas  states  his  plan  a.s 
follows: 

Th*-    j/'dif.v    to   \)<-    f')ll<»w<-f|    in    th<-Hi-    hos 
pitaiN   in   that    hi-n-ntti-i   ri<>  incrrit)(T   of   the 


military  service  disabled  in  line  of  duty, 
oven  the  not  oxpfctcd  to  rotiini  to  duty, 
will  bo  discliarged  from  service  until  he 
shall  have  attiiiiicd  complete  recovery  or  as 
complete  recovery  as  m:iy  be  expected  when 
tile  nature  of  his  disability  is  considered. 
In  furtherance  of  this  i)olicy.  physical  re- 
coustruotion  is  defined  as  complete'  mental 
and  surgical  treatment  carried  to  the  point 
of  maximum  functional  i-estoration,  both 
mental  and  physical.  To  secure  this  result 
all  methods  recognized  by  modern  medicine 
as  conducive  to  cure  will  be  utilized.  In 
other  words,  not  only  the  ordinary  means 
of  medicine  and  surgery,  including  all  spe- 
cialties, will  be  utilized,  but  also  physical 
measures  such  as  are  employed  under 
physiotherapy,  including  hydro,  electro  and 
mechanotherapy,  active  exercize,  indoor  and 
outdoor  games  and  passive  exercize  in  the 
form  of  massage.  Provision  in  the  form  of 
adequate  buildings  and  equipment  for 
physiotherapy  shall  be  adopted  in  each  of 
the  hospitals. 


der  Rear  Admiral  Palmer,  was  the  first 
to  undertake  this  step,  as  a  result  of 
which  several  hundred  men  will  be 
added  to  the  force  available  for  serv- 
ice at  sea. 


Women  to  Fill 
Shore  Jobs 


In  accordance  with 
the  prearranged  plan 
for  the  navy  to  take 
over  control  of  all  shipping  engaged 
in  transporting  troops  and  war  sup- 
plies, orders  have  been  issued  by  the 
Navy  Department  calling  several  thou- 
sand reservists  into  active  duty,  the 
number  called  being  limited  only  by 
the  available  facilities  for  handling 
them  at  the  naval  training  stations. 

After  undergoing  a  few  weeks*  in- 
tensive training  the  men  will  be  or- 
ganized into  crews  and  will  replace 
the  civilian  sailors  now  manning  the 
tioop  and  supply  ships,  and  the  ves- 
sels that  are  constantly  being  turned 
over  to  the  navy  under  its  own  con- 
struction program. 

At  Marine  Corps  Headquarters  or- 
ders have  been  issued  to  detach  every 
man  whose  place  can  be  filled  by  a 
woman.  The  men  will  be  sent  to  one 
of  the  corps'  stations  for  duty.  Simi- 
larly Rear  Admiral  McGowan,  Pay- 
master General  of  the  Navy,  has  start- 
ed a  campaign  for  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  petty  oflficers,  yeomen  and 
enlisted  men  who  are  filling  clerical 
jobs  in  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Ac- 
counts. The  Bureau  of  Navigation,  un- 


More  German 
Propaganda 


More  revelations  of 
the  activities  of  some 
German  propagandists 
in  the  United  States  came  to  light  last 
week  in  a  statement  issued  by  Deputy 
State's  Attorney  General  Alfred  L. 
Becker  in  New  York.  Most  of  these 
revelations  dealt  with  George  Sylves- 
ter Viereck,  editor  of  the  Fatherland, 
and  alleged  to  have  received  $100,000 
for  assisting  the  Kaiser  in  his  Ameri- 
can publicity  campaign.  Interesting 
items  in  these  disclosures,  which  form 
a  remarkable  and  hitherto  unknown 
chapter  of  the  history  of  the  early 
days  of  the  war,  are  as  follows: 

A  series  of  code  letters  was  written 
to  persons  in  Germany  by  George  Syl- 
vester Viereck,  editor  of  the  former 
pro-German  Fatherland,  which,  since 
the  United  States  became  a  belliger- 
ent, has  been  known  as  Viereck's 
Weekly.  These  letters  were  intercept- 
ed before  the  American  declaration  of 
war.  Since  that  time,  according  to 
Viereck's  own  admission,  he  has  sent 
mail  to  Germany  thru  neutral  coun- 
tries. This  action,  according  to  the  au- 
thorities, is  a  violation  of  the  trading 
with  the  enemy  act. 

The  Viereck  code  letters,  some  of 
which  were  dated  in  1916,  apparently 
were  innocent  communications  on 
family  and  personal  subjects,  but,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Becker,  they  contained 
information  of  political  conditions  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  Becker  declined  to  say  whether 
Viereck's  letters  since  this  country  en- 
tered the  war  contained  code  mes- 
sages. Of  the  earlier  communications, 
he  said,  one  letter  dealing  with  the  per- 
sonal affairs  of  the  correspondents  gave 
in  code  a  description  of  American  feel- 
ing toward  Germany. 


'cj  Ondcricood  i  IJndervoouii 
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THE   BLACK  SNAKES 

A  Visit  to  Bullard's  Boys  at  Cantigny 


The  editor  of  The  Independent  has  just 
returned  from  a  tour  of  three  months 
in  the  ivar  zone  and  at  the  capitals  of 
iiiir  allies.  He  visited  the  French,  Brit- 
ish, Belgian,  Italian  and  American 
fronts  and  inspected  training  camps  and 
hospitals  behind  the  lines.  In  the  two 
lirevious  issues  of  The  Independent  Mr. 
tlolt  described  his  experiences  unth  our 
boys  tn  the  first  line  trenches.  Here  he 
tells  of  his  I'isit  to  the  Yanks  at  Can- 
tigny. In  later  issues  he  will  continue 
the  story  of  his  tour. 

IN  last  week's  issue  of  The  Inde- 
pendent I  recounted  my  experiences 
back  of  the  lines  at  Seicheprey  in 
the  Toul  sector,  where  the  102nd 
Connecticut  boys  repulsed  the  Germans 
in  a  two  days'  fip:ht  and  drove  them  back 
to  their  orijrinal  lines  with  a  loss  of 
2000  dead  and  wounded.  That  was  the 
first  real  battle  that  America  fousfht  in 
France. 

Five  weeks  later  our  1st  Division,  un- 
der the  command  of  Major  General  Bul- 
lard,  engaged  in  America's  second  bat- 
tle of  the  war.  This  was  not  a  battle  of 
defense,  but  a  battle  of  offense.  A  little 
salient  in  front  of  the  village  of  Can- 
tigny in  the  Montdidier  sector  made  a 
dent  in  our  line,  but  on  May  28  our 
boys  went  over  the  top,  took  it  by  storm 
and  held  it  despite  seven  counterattacks 
by  the  Germans. 

No  wonder  this  victory  sent  a  thrill 
thru  France.  The  next  morning  the 
French  communique  spoke  of  our  feat 
as  "magnifique,"  for  had  not  France 
when  she  held  the  sector  twice  taken 
the  town  and  twice  lost  it? 

The  fight  took  place  while  I  was  mak- 
ing a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  Ameri- 
can communicating  lines  in  the  south  of 
France.  Three  days  later  I  happened  to 
be  at  one  of  the  largest  American  hos- 
pitals— a  hospital  that  then  had  5000 
beds  and  was  planning  to  have  15,000 — 
when  I  learned  that  some  of  the  wound- 
ed   from    the    battle    of    Cantigny    had 
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arrived  the  night  before  and  completely 
tilled  one  of  the  wards.  1  asked  permis- 
sion of  the  major  in  command  to  talk 
with  the  boys  and  he  readily  consented. 
I  found  them  all,  even  those  badly 
wounded,  a  cheerful  lot.  They  spoke  in 
the  most  glowing  terms  of  the  valor  of 
their  comrades,  and  all  praised  their 
officers.  One  young  fellow  with  a  wound- 
ed thigh  said  they  went  over  the  top 
ten  paces  apart  in  three  lines,  the  third 
being  a  mopping  line  to  clean  up 
the  machine  gun  nests  after  the  first 
two  waves  had  gone  thru.  The  Germans, 
he  said,  were  great  fighters  until  their 
machine  guns  were  taken  away  and 
then  they  quit.  They  would  hide  their 
guns  in  haystacks  or  even  in  the  tops 
of  trees.  Our  boys  used  rifles  more  than 
the  French  or  British.  "And  do  you 
know,"  he  added,  "when  you  shoot  a 
German  he  jumps  up  in  the  air  like  a 
rabbit  before  he  falls.  But  if  you  want 
a  real  story  just  ask  that  fellow  up  in 
the  third  bed  to  tell  you  what  he  did 
with  his  knife.  It  will  give  you  an  idea 
of  the  way  Germans  and  Americans 
fight." 

I  walked  up  to  the  bed  in  question  and 
there  was  a  tall,  rangy  looking  fellow 
with  a  broken  arm  who  at  first  seemed 
a  little  hesitant  to  talk  about  himself. 
But  after  a  little  urging  he  untied  a 
hundkcrchi(f  at  the  side  of  his  bed  and 
took  out  a  bloodstained  knife.  "We  went 
over  the  top,"  he  said,  "and  after  we 
had  been  fighting  a  while  a  small  group 
of  us  came  upon  a  German  machine  gun 
ci-ew.  Instantly  they  all  raised  their 
hands  and  shouted  'Kamerad!'  We  ad- 
vanced to  take  them  prisoners  but  when 
we  got  within  a  few  paces  of  them  they 
suddenly  opened  fire  on  us.  Then  I  saw 
red.  I  took  my  knife  and  tried  it  first 
on  a  wounded  German  and  found  out  it 
worked  and  then  I  tried  it  on  four  live 
ones.  I  killed  every  one." 

"Where   are  vou   from?"   I   asked. 
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"From  Texas,  sir,"  he  said. 
"I  thought  so,"  I  replied. 
I  then  walked  across  the  aisle  and 
talked  with  another  of  the  boys,  who 
showed  me  the  place  where  a  German 
shell  took  away  part  of  his  ankle.  "But 
I  got  five  of  them,"  he  said,  "before 
they  put  me  out  of  action.  We  Ameri- 
cans are  the  fairest  men  in  the  world  in 
a  fight,  but  when  the  Germans  play  un- 
fair, then  we  give  no  quarter.  The  Ger- 
mans now  call  us  boys  of  the  1st  Divi- 
sion the  Black  Snakes." 

These  were  but  typical  samples  of  the 
stories  told  me  by  these  wounded  Amer- 
icans at  Cantigny.  As  I  left  the  ward  1 
said,  "Boys,  do  you  want  to  get  back 
in  the  trenches  and  fight  some  more?" 
and  instantly  every  face  in  the  room  lit 
up,  while  half  of  the  poor  fellows  actu- 
ally sat  up  in  bed  with  excitement  as 
they  chorused  their  determination  to 
get  back  to  their  brothers  in  the  front 
line. 

If  that  was  the  spirit  of  our  wounded 
boys,  what  was  the  spirit  of  our  troops 
still  holding  the  line?  I  determined  then 
and  there  to  visit  our  renowned  Black 
Snakes  at  Cantigny  before  I  sailed  for 
home,  and  arriving  in  Paris  two  days 
later  I  forthwith  made  application  to 
American  headquarters  for  permission 
to  go  to  the  Montdidier  sector. 

It  was  with  the  liveliest  satisfaction 
that  the  word  came  back  that  General 
Pershing  would  put  an  American  car  at 
my  disposal  to  visit  Major  General  Bul- 
lard  and  his  troops,  and  that  my  cousin. 
Captain  Gardner  Richardson,  would  be 
assigned  to  escort  me. 

We  left  Paris  June  7,  ten  days  after 
Cantigny  had  been  captured.  We  soon 
passed  the  outskirts  of  the  city  and 
struck  the  main  road  to  Beauvais.  It 
was  crowded  with  marching  poilus  and 
fleets  of  automobile  trucks,  some  packed 
with  food  and  ammunition  going  to  the 
front  and  some  empty  coming  back.  We 
stopped  at  Beauvais  for  luncheon,  where 
we  visited  the  old  cathedral,  which  is 
the  tallest  and  one  of  the  finest  in 
France  and  has  a  wonderful  old  clock 
which  seems  to  register  everything  that 
can  be  timed — not  only  seconds,  min- 
utes and  hours,  but  days,  weeks,  months, 
years,  centuries,  the  tides,  sunrise,  sun- 
set, etc. 

Beauvais,  we  learned,  was  bombarded 
almost  every  night  and  the  entire  popu- 
lation moved  out  into  the  neighboring 
country  districts  each  evening,  sleeping 
in  limestone  quarries  or  in  the  houses 
of  friends,  and  returning  again  early  in 
the  morning.  We  passed  a  group  of 
people  on  the  main  street  gazing  at  one 
of  the  stores  that  had  been  smashed 
into  splinters  during  last  night's  bom- 
bardment. 

At  Breteuil  we  reported  at  head- 
quarters for  instructions.  We  were  told 
to  go  on  to  General  BuUard's  headquar- 
ters and  then  to  return  to  Breteuil, 
whei-e  we  would  be  put  up  for  the  night. 
On  leaving  the  towt\  we  entered  at  once 
the  war  zone  with  all  its  ince3;»ant  move- 
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ment  of  troops  and  supplies  which  had 
grown  so  familiar  to  me  by  this  time. 
First  we  would  pass  by  an  aerodrome, 
then  little  hills  of  ammunition  in  the 
open  field,  each  pile  separated  by 
mounds  of  earth  so  that  in  case  one  pile 
was  hit  by  a  shell  it  would  not  explode 
its  neighbors.  We  passed  woods  where 
cavalry  horses  were  tethered  under  the 
trees  and  each  little  village  we  went 
thru  was  crowded  with  soldiers.  We 
finally  came  to  the  village  where  Gen- 
eral Bullard  made  his  headquarters.  He 
occupied  a  large,  handsome  old  chateau, 
approached  by  a  broad,  stately  gravel 
walk  from  the  gate.  The  guard  woull 
not  permit  us  to  walk  up  the  path,  as 
any  activity  there  would  be  noticed  by 
German  balloons,  but  he  told  us  to  walk 
under  the  clump  of  pine  trees  that 
flanked  the  approach.  We  found  the 
usual  orderlies  waiting  at  the  door. 
They  ushered  us  up  the  great  winding 
staircase  in  the  hall  to  the  second  floor, 
and  there  General  Ballard's  aide  met 
us  and  said  the  general  was  in  con- 
sultation with  the  commander  of  the 
French  division  next  to  ours. 

While  we  sat  waiting  a  young  lieu- 
tenant joined  us  and  we  soon  engaged 
in  conversation.  He  had  been  in  the 
thick  of  the  battle  of  Cantigny  and 
most  readily  answered  our  inquiries 
about  it.  He  said  the  whole  American 
1st  Division,  supported  by  five  75mm. 
batteries,  240  guns  in  all,  thirteen  tanks 
officered  by  the  French,  and  a  group  of 
French  flame-throwers  to  flush  the 
Germans  out  of  their  cellars  and  dug- 
out, began  before  daylight  the  attack, 
which  was  preceded  by  a  box  barrage. 
The  Germans  were  caught  in  the  bar- 
rage and  could  not  get  out  nor  could 
they  be  relieved  by  their  comrades  out- 
side. We  were  completely  successful  in 
taking  the  town,  tho  our  casualties  were 
over  1500  men.  The  Gennans  instantly 
reformed  and  during  the  next  two  days 
counterattacked  us  in  seven  successive 
waves,  but  we  held  them  every  time. 
I  asked  the  lieutenant  if  he  could  give 
me  any  personal  incidents  of  the  fight 
and  in  response  he  told  me  the  follow- 
ing stories.  While  in  the  midst  of  the 
battle  two  of  his  boys  were  shot  thru 
the  leg.  He  ordered  stretcher  bearers  to 
take  them  back  to  the  field  hospital,  but 
they  pled  so  hard  to  be  permitted  to  go 
on  with  their  comrades  that  he  finally 
said,  "Well,  if  you  ffel  that  way,  go 
ahead."  He  said  the  Americans  use  their 
rifles  with  terrific  effect.  One  American 
actually  killed  fifteen  German.s  with  his 
gun,  and  then,  hiding  behind  a  rock, 
killed  five  more  with  his  pistol.  Another 
soldier  shot  so  many  Germans  that  he 
actually  went  crazy  with  excitement.  As 
.showing  the  courage  of  one  soldier  x'n- 
der  the  supreme  strain  of  battle,  he 
told  of  an  American  boy  who  came  into 
the  field  hospital,  trembling  with  pain 
and  weak  with  the  loss  of  blood.  His 
arm  was  shot  in  two  and  was  hanging 
by  the  flesh.  He  askf;d  the  doctor  if  hf 
coi^ld  be  saved  and  the  docU>r  replied 
that  he  thought  so.  Th'-  doctor  then  put 
the  arm  in  splints  so  that  he  could  .stand 
the  journey  back  to  the  base  hospital. 
But  no  sooner  was  this  done  than  the 
soldier   folded    his  arms,   his   bandaged 
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arm  resting  on  the  well  one,  and  step- 
ping out  into  the  street  where  the  shells 
were  bursting  all  about,  drew  himself 
up  and  said,  "Richard  is  himself  again." 

The  French  general  and  his  aide  then 
came  out  of  General  Bullard's  room  and 
passed  us  on  their  way  down  the  stairs, 
whereupon  we  were  ushered  into  the 
American  commander's  presence.  He 
was  a  tall,  handsome,  wiry  Alabaman 
with  a  bronzed,  leathery  complexion  be- 
tokening many  days  spent  in  the  open. 
A  more  agreeable  man  on  first  acquaint- 
ance it  has  seldom  been  my  privilege  to 
meet.  He  was  sitting  at  his  desk  study- 
ing maps.  His  room,  which  served  as 
office  and  bedroom,  was  furnished  in  tne 
best  French  style,  with  fine  old  por- 
traits on  the  wall  and  a  great  bed  in 
the  middle  with  rich  curtains  hang- 
ing down  from  the  canopy  above.  The 
enormous  maps  pinned  on  the  walls  and 
the  general's  saddle  and  riding  boots  in 
the  corner  gave  a  decidedly  military 
aspect  to  the  room.  I  wish  I  could  ad- 
equately express  my  admiration  for  the 
American  generals  I  have  met  in 
France.  They  all  seem  to  be  young  West 
Pointers.  General  Pershing  has  appar- 
ently been  very  wise  in  selecting  them. 
They  were  mostly  all  colonels  when  the 
war  began — none  of  the  old  bald-headed, 
pot-bellied  type  of  generals  who  have 
been  strutting  about  the  clubs  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  for  the  past  ten  years, 
but  lithe  young  fellows  with  stout  legs 
and  durable  stomachs— soldiers  who 
could  hike  with  the  he.st  of  the  men  and 
li^e  on  hardtack  if  necessary. 

After  General  Bullard  had  explained 
to  us  with  the  aid  of  the  map  the  sector 


that  he  was  holding,  he  asked  us  where 
we  were  planning  to  spend  the  night 
and  when  we  informed  him  that  they 
had  told  us  at  headquarters  to  come 
back  to  Breteuil,  he  said,  "That  is  only 
passing  the  buck.  We  will  keep  you  here 
with  us."  So  his  aide  got  a  couple  of 
cot  beds  from  the  attic  and  put  them 
up  in  the  telegraph  room  and  after  the 
general's  own  orderly  had  brought  us 
a  ewer  of  hot  water  and  we  had  got 
some  of  the  white  dust  of  France  off 
our  hands  and  faces,  we  went  down  to 
dinner.  As  we  walked  thru  the  grand 
salon  of  the  chateau  to  get  to  the  din- 
ing room,  I  noticed  that  the  two  great 
gilded  mirrors  on  either  side  of  the 
room  were  smashed  in  bits.  I  was  told 
that  when  the  Germans  came  thru  the 
town  in  1914  they  committed  this  act  of 
vandalism.  The  general  and  his  staff 
dined  around  a  great  oblong  table.  An 
enormous  piece  of  tapestry  depicting  a 
hunting  scene  covered  the  entire  side 
of  the  wall  over  the  sideboard.  What  a 
fine  American  dinner  wg  had,  all  washed 
down  with  the  native  light  wine. 

I  found  that  the  general  and  his  of- 
ficers were  expecting  the  Germans  to 
make  their  third  great  drive  right  to- 
ward our  division  that  night.  Informa- 
tion from  recently  captured  prisoners 
indicated  that  it  was  coming.  The  gen- 
eral had  moved  up  all  his  reserves  near 
the  front  and  had  ordered  the  artillery 
to  increase  their  fire  from  200,000  to 
400,000  .shells  that  night  so  that  they 
might  pepper  the  whole  German  back 
lines  and  prevent  them,  if  possible,  from 
forming  for  the  advance.  That  little  act 
of   prepared-      [(Umtirnted  on  page  JV7- 
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A  shipyard  is  the  noisiest  ^y 
plat-e  in  the  world.  At 
least  I  think  so.  As  soon  as  you 
^pass  one  of  the  numerous  of- 
ficers and  enter  the  yard  all  is —pur- 
poseful noise.  The  plate  shop  with  its 
rushinj?  fires,  giant  punches,  and  cydo- 
pean  cranes  crawling  from  one  end  to 
the  other  contributes  its  share.  And  the 
blacksmith  shop  and  the  two  material 
yards  where  thousands  of  pieces  of  steel 
are  flopped  into  one  pile  like  the  parts 
of  a  picture  puzzle  before  it  is  solved 
contribute  their  share. 

From  out  a  half  dozen  tall  wooden 
scaffolding  enclosures  the  great  steel 
things  rise,  slowly,  surely;  ships,  big 
ships  a  block  long,  being  bom,  and  the 
noise  from  each  of  them  is  louder  than 
the  noise  from  anything  else.  From 
eight  in  the  morning  till  twelve  at 
night,  each  ship  literally  shouts  from 
its   riveters,   caulkers,    reamers,   fitters. 

It  is  a  glad  noise,  this  song  of  the 
shipyard,  and  we  workers  soon  get  used 
to  it.  If  we  didn't  we  wouldn't  be  able 
to  contribute  to  it  ourselves. 

One  day  they  told  us  Schwab  was 
going  to  speak  to  us;  they  had  also  told 
us  the  day  before  at  our  bi-weekly  band 
concert  that  there  was  to  be  a  double 
launching. 

Neither,  I  think,  troubled  us  much. 
The  fact  is  that  when  five  thousand 
men  go  to  a  single  place  day  in  and  out 
for  months  to  work,  it  becomes  a  sort 
of  habit.  It  usually  takes  a  fire,  storm, 
noon  whistle  or  some  other  bit  of  fatal- 
ism to  stop  us.  So  we  worked. 

But  it  was  Saturday  (and  Saturday 
is  Pay  Day!)  and  flags  were  going  up 
and  the  bow  of  Hull  7  was  being  swath- 
ed in  a  mass  of  red  and  white  and  blue, 
and  how  could  there  help  but  be  a  gay 
spirit  in  the  air! 

The  afternoon  whistle  blew  before  we 
knew  it.  As  if  they  were  out  of  breath 
from  their  strenuous  race  to 
get  to  their  home  in  the  sea  and 
had  to  rest  a  while,  the  row  of 
unfinished  ships  calmed  down 
and  was  quiet.  The  sun  warmed 
the  cinders  under  our  feet;  and 
the  crowd  gathered.  That 
breath  of  salt  air  swept  over 
us  invigoratingly,  and  the 
crowd  gathered.  Then  one  of 
the  tooting  engines  slid  by 
pulling  the  band  along  in  its 
gala  carriage.  The  band  struck 
up  a  tune — and  the  crowd 
gathered. 

And  along  came  Schwab. 
Then  the  crowd  cheered;  much 
as  they  cheer  any  one  they 
have  expected  for  some  time. 
But  to  most  of  us  "Schwab" 
meant  simply  a  strange  man 
who  had  been  inordinately  suc- 
cessful in  life  and  had  made 
oodles  and  vaults  full  of 
money.  We  wanted  to  see  this 
man  who  had  somehow  pulled 
himself  up  above  the  rest  of  us. 
Full  of  curiosity,  we  crowded 
up  to  the  platform. 

But  Charles  Schwab  was  not 
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the  man  we  expected  him  to  be.  We 
anticipated  a  person  who  would  ad- 
dress us  magniloqucatly  from  the 
fiont  of  the  high  platform,  and 
Schwab   refused  to  speak    from   there. 

We  expected  Charles  Schwab  to  ad- 
dress the  gathering.  Instead  Charlie 
Schwab  talked  to  me ! 

The  platform  was  filled  with  distin- 
guished and  well  drest  guests.  But 
Schwab  deserted  them,  came  down  off 
the  platform  and  stood  on  the  steps 
surrounded  by  a  bunch  of  us  and  shook 
our  hands.  We  were  greasy,  but  it 
didn't  seem  to  matter. 

"I  tell  you,  boys,"  he  began,  "you're 
doing  a  great  work  here!  I  know  to- 
day's pay  day  and  1  won't  keep  you 
long!  Wish  it  was  my  pay  day."  It 
wasn't  two  minutes  before  we  were 
laughing  with  him. 

He  was  talking  to  us  in  our  lingo, 
man  to  man;  and  he  was  talking  to  each 
one  of  us,  all  the  way  thru. 

"No  man  has  ever  worked  for  me — 
but  many  men  have  worked  with  me," 
he  repeated.  And  then:  "If  this  job  is 
to  be  done,  you  have  got  to  stand  by 
me.  Will  you  do  it?" 

"You  bet  we  will,  Charlie!"  "Sure!" 
"Right!"    And    it   was    whole   hearted! 

It  was  not  the  Director  General  of 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  that 
was  speaking,  but  a  man  we  knew.  I 
had  never  seen  even  a  picture  of  Schwab 
before,  but  after  hearing  him  for  ten 
minutes  I  believe  I  could  pick  him  out 
of  any  crowd.  He  looks  like  a  glad  friend 
of  all  the  world,  and  the  hard  years 
that  went  into  his  manufacture  do  not 
show    on    the    completed    product. 

Substantial  in  build,  medium  in  hight, 
smiling,  jovial,  bright-eyed  and  strong- 
handed,  you  would  not  take  him  for  a 
man  working  fourteen  hours  a  day  at 
a  salarv  of  a  dollar  a  vear! 
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Perhaps  that  is  the  secret  of 
his  remarkable  success,  the  fact 
that  he  has  no  time  to  worry,  that  when 
he  works  he  works  and  when  he  plays 
he  plays,  and  all  the  time  knows  that 
nothing  has  ever  withstood  an  amiable 
smile  provided  it  was  amiable  enough. 

I  have  a  sneaking  idea  that  just  such 
a  smile  has  dug  its  way  to  the  very 
bottom  of  the  shipbuilding  problem, 
.-^nd  the  very  bottom  of  that  problem 
is  capital  an(l  us — labor.  The  feud,  until 
the  war  growing  more  bitter  each  day, 
has  reached  its  climax  in  this  genera- 
tion. Of  course  the  struggle  between  the 
workers  and  employers  is  foolish.  But 
neither  labor  which  is  worthy  of  its 
hire  nor  capital  would  budge  an  inch, 
and  so  a  government  which  has  only 
lately  come  to  believe  in  efficiency  has 
simply  taken  the  matter  into  its  own 
hands  and  said  that  there  shall  be  no 
more  fighting. 

I  don't  know  how  much  the  amiable 
smile  has  had  or  will  have  to  do  with 
it,  but  the  other  day  we  were  handed 
a  circular  signed  by  the  "Ship  Building 
Labor  Adjustment  Board"  which  read 
in  part: 

War  ooiulitions!  have  made  it  necessary 
lliat  all  matters  relating  to  wages,  hours 
and  conditions  of  employment  in  all  ship- 
yards doing  work  for  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corpor.ition  or  the  Navy  Department  be 
referred  to  the  Ship  Building  Labor  Ad- 
justment Board  for  linal  settlement.  There 
is-  nothifi'j  to  be  gained  hy  the  otcners  of 
the  yards  or  the  employees  arriving  at  ang 
(tgrecmrnt.  All  questions,  therefore,  should 
be  presented  to  the  Labor  Adjustment 
Boaid  for  adjustment.  Such  a  radical  step 
;is  the  establishment  of  a  Government 
board  to  fix  wages  at  the  beginning  natural- 
ly may  result  in  confusion.  Misinterpreta- 
tion of  its  award  and  misapplication  of 
classifications  are  likely  to  cause  trouble, 
but  the  board  wishes  to  assure  every  em- 
[doyee  that  the  awards  will  be  put  into 
effect  in  their  entirety,  with  justice  to  all. 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

And  that,  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  is  going  to  be  the  so- 
lution of  the  long  fight  between 
labor  and  capital  in  the  United 
States  in  each  industry.  If 
there  are  going  to  be  any  exor- 
bitant profits  made,  the  Gov- 
ei*nment  is  going  to  be  the  one 
to  make  them,  "with  justice  to 
all!"  It  is  the  beginning  of  the 
new  era.  The  old  internal  strife 
IS  on  its  last  legs,  unless  all  ex- 
pectations fail.  Just  as  the  day 
of  each  nation  for  itself  with- 
out thought  of  its  neighbor  has 
passed,  so  is  passing  the  day  of 
each  employer  and  employee 
for  himself. 

This  was  the  tone  under- 
neath the  smile  of  Charlie 
Schwab  and  perhaps  the  real 
cause  for  the  prolonged  ap- 
plause the  men  gave  him  as  he 
finished  speaking-.  Then  the  saw- 
ing began,  and  in  a  little  wh^le 
without  effort  the  great  gray 
ship  that  towered  above  us 
began  to  move  with  ever  in- 
creasing speed.  Charlie  was 
cheerini>-  with  us. 
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PUTTING  A  SMILE  IN 
THE  WAR 


Tk^  TnJ^p^r,J^nt      N    EWS-PTCTORIAL     Harpcr^'s  n^<3ktt^ 


^  (Janadian  Otficial,  from  M.  E.  Berner 

A  HAPPY  SEND-OFF  FROM  THE  'Y" 
J'ackcd  til)  /<>'■  «  "Blighty"  leave  these  men  haie  just  stopped  at  ir 
canteen  oj  the  Canadian  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  a  foreucll  feed.  In  supijlyini/ 
comfort  and  good  cheer  the  Red  Triangle  probably  ranks  first  amomj 
all  the  various  agencies  that  are  putting  a  smile  in  the  war.  From 
the  time  the  men  enlist  until  they  <jCt  Uicir  furloughs  after  service  at 
the    front    the    "  'Y'    is    everythii.g"    in     catering     to     their    comfort 


WHY  WE  CALL  THEM  "JOLLY  TARS" 
The  rule  laid  down  a  long  time  ago  that 
"all  irork  and  no  pl'iu  mak"  Jack  a  dull 
hoy"  has  never  needed  to  he  taught  to  thr 
Jfiflirn  of  our  nary.  Hailorg  are  proverbial- 
ly II  happy  lot:  thete  boys,  fac-ing  the  im- 
tnediate  prospect  of  a  leave  on  shore, 
sefiu    determined    to    make    it    unanimous 

NO  NEED  FOR  AN  INTERPRETER 
fferc  i*  a  happy  inlerrnl  in  the  ir,ork  oj 
vinning  the  v ar — the  J-'reneh  girl  with  the 
rake  over  her  shou'der  and  the  soldier 
rarrifing  the  gun  don't  speak  each  other's 
lori'iuaf/e.      but      nmilei      can      say      a      lot 

'IHKY     LIKE    ML'Sir;    WITH    THEfR 

>h:al.s 

Tho  there's  nothing  left  of  the  piano  hut 
the  ulrings  one  ingenious  ••'cotehman  has 
found  II  ir,ay  to  pick  out  the  chords  of 
"Hiep  Your  Head  Itoun,  Fritzie  Hoy," 
and  the  other  men  arc  gctiiiiii  good  fun  out 
of  his  impromptu  performance  and  joining 
in  on  the  chorus  lustily  between  their 
moulhfiils      of      h'iidl'iil<      and      hot      soup 
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THEY  WANT  TO  BE 

SOLDIERS 

Vheir  older  brothers  (ire  in  cantonments  or  in  France, 
and  their  younger  hrothem  play  soldier,  so  the  nation's 
liif/h  school  boyt,  too  iiouny  for  the  one  and  too  old  for 
till-    other,    have    a    (iimi>    which    meets    their    oirn    needs 


READY— AIM  - 

h'ven  in  the  summer  camps  for  hoys  not  yet  of  draft   age,    the    training   is   of   the   trench   and   dug-out 
rariety.  Military  regulations   begin  immediately  upon    the    boys'    arrival    and    are    strictly    enforced 


CAl'T.  F.  L.  BEAT.S, 
COMMANDANT 

Under  his  direction  more 
than  1500  boys  are  being 
trained  this  summer  at  Lake 
Geneva,  Wisconsin.  The  dis- 
cipline is  exacting  and  the 
hours  are  long,  but  the  boys 
leave  Steever  determined  to 
have  military  training  in 
their  home  high  schools. 
Attendance  at  Camp  Steever 
is  purely  voluntary  and  en- 
tails no  obligation  for  fur- 
ther serrice.  But  the  boy  ft 
leave  icith  a  good  foundation 
for  more  advanced  instruc- 
tion   and   a   desire  for  more 
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DOWN  WHERE  SHELLS  ARE  THICKEST 


Mr.  Stidger  is  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary 
ivho  has  just  returned  from  France, 
where  he  was  a  member  of  "The  Breiv- 
ery  Gang,"  the  -pet  name  that  one  crowd 
of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secretary  Truck  Drivers 
gave  themselves.  They  themselves  said, 
but  nobody  else  dared  say  it,  "To  belong 
to  this  gang  you  have  to  be  a  man  with 
a  strong  back  and  a  iveak  mind.  None 
others  eligible."  It  was  made  up  of  col- 
lege professors,  teachers,  preachers, 
business  men  and  truck  drivers.  They 
lived  in  an  old  French  brewery;  hence 
the  name. 

Mr.  Stidger  when  he  is  at  home  is  the 
pastor  of  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  San  Jose,  California.  He 
wa^  enlisted  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  service 
to  speak  to  the  soldiers,  because  he  had 
done  so  in  western  cantonments.  But 
when  he  got  to  Paris,  to  u^e  his  own 
words,  he  "didn't  have  the  nerve  to 
preach  to  boys  who  were  enduring  dan- 
gers and  suffering  and  death  for  me 
and  mine.  I  felt  that  I  had  nothing  to 
say  to  them.  If  they  would  give  me  front 
line  work  where  I  could  at  least  in  part 
live  with  the  men,  I  might  preach 
later." 

And  so  he  came  to  drive  a  truck  down 
on  the  front  line  instead  of  preaching 
in  the  camps.  With  other  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
men  he  worked  as  stevedore  on  the  big 
trucks,  sometimes  unloading  box  cars, 
sometimes  building  stone  roads,  some- 
times down  under  the  trucks  repairing 
them,  sometimes  building  huts  under 
shell  fire;  always  wearing  a  gas  mask 
at  "Alert"  and  a  steel  helmet  every- 
where. 

Several  of  these  secretary  drivers 
were  gassed,  one  or  two  seriously,  and 
two  died  from  the  effects  in  France. 
Mr.  Stidger  himself  got  a  touch  of  it 
one  night  coming  home  after  having 
taken  a  load  of  supplies  down  to  the 
front  line  huts. 

The  first  time  Mr.  Stidger  entered 
the  mess  of  "the  Brevjery  Gang,"  "the 
Count,"  knounng  he  was  a  preacher, 
arose  and  said,  "Gentlemen,  'Angel 
Face'  is  vnth  us."  He  admits  that  he 
didn't  like  the  name;  and  wonders  why 
they  gave  it  to  him.  But  he  didn't  com- 
plain. He  just  vjent  to  vjork. 

Three  weeks  after  he  had  entered  the 
"Brewery  Gang"  and  had  won  his  way 
vnth  them,  a  nev)  -worker  co.me  into  the 
division.  He  had  been  recruited  as  a 
chauffeur.  He  was  assigned  to  Mr. 
Stidger's  truck. 

The  first  morning  it  was  pouring 
dfyv}n  rain  and  the  newcomer  was  told 
by  the  chief  that  he  must  ride  outside 
on  the  load.  He  didn't  like  thiji,  so  he 
Hoi/1,  with  considerable  profane  em- 
phanis:  "I'm  sick  of  seeing  a  lot  of 
jrreachers  silting  arov/nd  do- 
ing nothing!  Why  don't  you  mtike  them 
ri/le  ovt  in  thji  rain?" 

Mr.  StifLgcr  took  a  turn  anmnd  the 
truck  to  cool  off  and  then  came  back, 
took  the  six-foot  bully  by  the  throat, 
ho.cked,  him  up  against  a  v)o,ll,  and  said: 
"Yiru've  got  to  take  hack  v)hnt  you  said! 
I've  been  arfrund  fuere  f(rr  three  weeks 
nmii  and  I  don't  kick  when  the  rent  of 


BY  WILLIAM  L.  STIDGER 

this  gang  kid  me.  I  take  my  medicine 
just  like  the  rest  of  them,  for  they're 
men  and  they  have  won  the  right  to  kid. 
But  you  have  just  come  and  your  vile 
remark  about  the  ministers  is  indica- 
tion that  you  think  we're  a  lot  of  molly 
coddles.  You  can't  get  by  with  it.  Take 
it  back,  every  word  of  it,  or  I'll  knock 
you  into  that  snow  and  mud.  Then  lohen 
you  get' up  I'll  knock  you  down  until 
you  do  take  it  back.  Speak  quick!" 

"Ah,  that's  all  right.  I  didn't  mean 
it.  I  take  it  back,"  came  from  the  bully. 

"All  right,  we'll  be  friends  then,"  re- 
plied the  secretary. 

Mr.  Stidger  says  that  he  was 
ashamed  of  himself  oil  day.  He  was 
ashamed  that  he  had  lost  his  temper, 
even  tvith  the  provocation  that  he  had. 
He    didn't    get    hack    from    "down    the 


"ANGEL    FACE" 
1^)-.     iStidffer    on     /ifs     icay     to     the    front 


r.YV   THK    ItLOOD" 
//ow;   hf;  looked   after   three   weeks'   service 


line"  until  late.  The  rest  of  the  gang 
were  at  mess  v)hen  he  came  in.  He  did 
not  like  to  face  them. 

Evidently  the  word  had  been  passed 
down  the  line  that  "Angel  Face"  was 
all  off,  for  when  he  entered  the  mess 
hall  that  night,  muddy  and  dirty  from 
a  twenty-mile  drive,  "the  Count"  arose 
and  said,  "Gentlemen,  Gyp  the  Blood." 
The  name  stuck. 

SOME  of  tlie  experiences  that  one 
has  in  France  stand  out  like  the 
silhouettes  of  mountain  peaks 
against  a  crimson  sunset. 
Among  the  physical  silhouettes  there 
was  that  morning,  when  the  news  came 
that  the  first  division  of  American 
troops,  in  answer  to  Pershing's  offer  to 
the  Allies  in  the  big  drive,  was  to  march 
overland  into  the  Somme  line.  Our 
allies  needed  us.  They  called.  We  an- 
swered. 

It  was  a  thrilling  sight  to  come  upon 
suddenly.  We  were  looking  down  upon 
its  marching  columns  from  the  brow  of 
a  hill.  Then  after  seeing  it  from  this 
eminence,  we  drove  along  this  wind- 
ing unbroken  column  of  humanity  all 
day  long  until  darkness  fell.  All  day 
long  in  a  Ford  Camionet,  riding  past 
that  division's  ammunition  wagons,  past 
its  machine  gun  "outfits,"  past  its 
great  artillery  units,  past  its  thousands 
of  "doughboys,"  past  its  crunching 
trucks,  past  its  cleancut  officers  astride 
their  horses,  past  its  supply  trains,  past 
its  flags  and  banners,  past  its  kitchen 
wagons,  past  its  office  trucks  with  men 
busy  at  their  clerical  work  as  the  army 
marched  overland;  seeing  it  stop  to  eat 
by  the  roadside;  seeing  it  shoulder  its 
rifles;  seeing  its  ambulance  and  Red 
Cross  groups;  seeing  its  khaki  clad 
American  boys,  winding  thru  the  val- 
leys, and  up  the  hills  and  over  the  white 
stone  bridges,  thru  the  villages,  many 
in  which  American  soldiers  had  never 
been  before,  welcomed  by  the  weeping 
people  as  the  "saviors  of  France";  see- 
ing its  pathway  strewn  with  the  flowers 
of  spring  by  countless  little  French  chil- 
dren, and  with  the  welcome  and  the 
tears  of  French  women  in  black;  see- 
ing it  march  along  the  French  streams; 
this  was  a  sight  to  stir  the  pride  of  any 
American  to  the  point  of  reverence. 

There  it  was,  the  American  army, 
marching  to  its  place  at  the  focus  of 
the  history  of  democracy;  marching 
with  head  up,  v/ith  eyes  to  the  fore, 
unflinchingly;   but  silently. 

All  day  long  we  heard  no  singing;  no 
.shouting.  Men  may  sing  as  they  are 
marching  into  cantonments,  or  as  they 
board  the  transports  for  France;  they 
may  sing  in  rest  billets,  but  they  were 
not  singing  that  day  as  they  marched 
into  the  Somme  line.  One  heard  no  loud 
talking.  One  heard  only  the  tramp, 
tramp,  tramp  of  marching  feet,  and  the 
rumble  of  the  great  trucks,  the  patter 
of  horses'  hoofs  on  the  hard  French 
roads.  That  army  of  American  men 
knew  that  the  task  on  which  it  was  en- 
tering was  a  man's  task. 
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Another  physical  silhouette.  A  sil- 
houette of  silence:  It  was  after  mid- 
night on  the  Toul  line.  We  were  driv- 
ing biiL-k  from  the  front.  The  earth  was 
covered  with  a  blanket  of  anow.  Every- 
thing was  white.  We  were  moving  cau- 
tiously, because,  with  the  snow  over 
everything,  it  was  hard  to  tell  where 
the  icy  road  left  off  and  the  ditches  be- 
gan; and  those  ditches  were  four  feet 
deep  and  a  big  truck  is  hard  to  get  out 
of  a  hole.  Then  there  were  no  lights, 
for  we  were  too  near  the  lK)che  bat- 
teries. 

"Halt!"  rang  out  suddenly  in  the 
night  and  a  sentry  stepped  into  the 
middle  of  the  road. 

I  got  down  to  find  out  what  he  wanted. 

"There  are  fifty  truck  loads  of  sol- 
diers going  into  the  trenches  tonight 
and  they  are  coming  this  way.  Drive 
carefully,   for  it  is  slippery." 

In  a  few  moments  we  came  to  the 
first  one  and  passed  it.  A  hundred  yards 
farther  we  came  to  the  second  one, 
loaded  down  with  American  boys.  Their 
rifles  were  stacked  in  the  front  of  the 
truck,  and  their  helmets  made  a  solid 
steel  mass  over  the  trucks.  One  by  one, 
fifty  trucks,  loaded  with  American  sol- 
diers, passed  us.  One  can  hardly  im- 
agine that  many  American  boys  any- 
where without  some  noise,  but  the  im- 
pressive thing  about  that  scene  was 
that  not  a  single  word,  not  a  sound  of 
a  human  voice  came  from  a  single  one 
of  those  fifty  trucks.  The  only  sound  to 
be  heard  breaking  the  silence  of  the 
night  was  the  crunching  of  the  chained 
wheels  of  the  heavy  trucks  in  the  snow. 
We  watched  that  strangely  silent  pro- 
cession for  an  hour,  as  it  crept  up  over 
a  snow-covered  hill  and  disappeared. 
Not  a  single  sound  of  a  human  voice 
had  broken  the  silence. 

But  these  physical  silhouettes  are  not 
the  only  ones  that  stand  out.  There  are 
the  memories  of  the  men  who  serve. 

A  newspaper  paragraph  in  a  Paris 
paper  said  of  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary, 


"Dale  was  last  seen  just  before  the 
Germans  entered  the  village,  gathering 
together  a  crowd  of  little  children,  try- 
ing to  get  them  to  a  place  of  safety." 

Dale  has  never  been  seen  since  and 
that  was  two  months  aRo  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  (Jeiinan  drive  down 
near  Noyon,  but  those  who  knew  this 
manly  American  lad  host  say  unani- 
mously, "That  was  just  like  Dale.  He 
loved  the  kiddies.  You  could  see  him 
any  time  with  a  buncli  of  French  chil- 
dren around  him  or  with  one  on  his 
lap.  He  was  always  talking  about  his 
own  kiddies  and  showing  us  their  pic- 
tures and  telling  us  about  their  cute 
doings  back  at  home  as  his  wife  wrote 
to  him." 

No  monument  will  ever  be  erected  to 
Dale,  but  most  of  us  would  rather  have 
the  monument  of  that  simple  paragraph 
in  the  French  dispatches,  "The  last  seen 
of  Dale  he  was  gathering  together  a 
crowd  of  little  children" — most  of  us 
would  rather  have  died  in  such  service 
than  to  have  lived  to  be  a  part  of  the 
marching  army  which  is  one  day  soon 
to  enter  the  streets  of  Berlin.  That 
was  a  man's  way  to  die! 

I  know  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary  who 
in  America  is  the  General  Secretary 
of  one  of  the  largest  Y.  M.  C.  A.  or- 
ganizations in  one  of  the  largest  east- 
ern cities.  He  has  always  had  two  hob- 
bies. One  is  seeing  men  made  whole; 
and  the  other  has  been  fighting  ciga- 
rets.  Never  bigger  fists  or  more  deter- 
mined fists  pounded  down  the  walls  that 
were  building  themselves  up  around 
American  youth  in  the  cigaret  indus- 
try. He  was  militant  from  morning  till 
night  in  his  crusade  against  cigarets. 
Some  of  his  friends  thought  he  was  a 
fanatic.  He  even  lost  friends  because 
of  his  uncompromising  antagonism  to 
the  cigaret. 

But  the  last  time  I  heard  of  him  he 
was  in  a  front  line  dugout.  This  was 
near  Chateau  Thierry.  The  boys  were 
coming  and  going  from  that  awful  fight. 


Men  would  come  in  one  day  and  be  dead 
the  next.  He  had  been  with  them  for 
months  and  they  had  come  to  love  him 
in  spite  of  his  fighting  their  favorite 
pastime.  They  knew  him  for  his  un- 
compromising antagonism  to  cigarets. 
They  loved  him  none  the  less  for  that 
because  he  did  not  flinch.  Neither  was 
he  narrow  about  selling  them.  He  sold 
them  because  it  was  his  duty,  but  he 
hated  them. 

Then  for  three  days  in  the  midst  of 
the  Chateau  Thierry  fighting  the 
matches  played  out.  Not  a  match  was 
to  be  had  for  three  days.  The  boys  were 
frantic  for  their  smokes,  for  the  nervous 
strain  was  greater  than  anything  they 
had  suffered  in  their  lives.  The  shelling 
was  awful.  The  noise  never  ceased. 
Machine  gun  fire  and  bombing  by  planes 
at  night  kept  up  every  hour.  Boys  saw 
lifelong  friends  fall  by  their  sides  every 
hour  of  the  day  and  night.  They  needed 
the  solace  of  their  smokes. 

Their  secretary  found  two  matches 
in  his  bag.  He  lit  a  cigaret  for  a  boy 
and  the  match  was  gone.  Then  he  used 
the  other  one.  Then  he  did  a  magnifi- 
cent piece  of  sen'ice  for  which  his  name 
shall  go  down  forever  in  the  memory 
of  those  lads.  Forever  shall  he  hold 
their  affections  in  the  hollow  of  his 
hands.  He  proved  to  those  boys  that  his 
sense  of  service  was  greater  than  his 
prejudices.  He  kept  three  cigarets  go- 
ing for  two  days  and  two  nights  on  the 
canteen  beside  him;  smoking  them  him- 
self in  order  that  that  crowd  of  boys 
coming  and  going  into  the  battle,  in 
and  out  of  the  underground  dugout, 
might  have  a  light  for  their  own  ciga- 
rets during  the  few  moments  of  respite 
that  they  had  from  the  fight. 

"What  a  thrill  went  down  the  line," 
a  captain  said  to  me,  "when  that  news 
got  to  the  boys  out  there  in  the  woods 
fighting."  One  boy  told  me  that  a  fel- 
low he  told  wept  when  he  heard  it.  An- 
other said,  "Good  old  !  I  knew  he 

had  the  guts!"     [Continued  on  page  202 
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"We  were  looking  down  upon  the  marchinn  volumm  of  khaki  clad  American  troops,   winding  thru  the  vallvya  and  into  th«  villoj/tt" 


A  NEW  ERA  IN  EDUCATION 


A    high    official    in    Washington    re- 

/\  cently  said  that  he  was  con- 
/-^  cerned  at  the  report  of  a  large 
^  JL.  number  of  desertions  among 
the  American  troops  in  France  until 
he  learned  that  they  were  desertions 
from  the  rear  to  the  front.  Men  in  the 
noncombatant  branches  of  the  service, 
in  their  eagerness  to  be  at  the  fighting 
line,  dropt  their  important  tasks  of 
maintaining  the  continuous  flow  of 
men  and  munitions  or  of  railroad  con- 
struction and  sought  an  opportunity 
to  fight.  We  needed,  said  the  official, 
therefore,  two  terms,  so  as  to  distin- 
guish desertions  forward  from  deser- 
tions backward.  American  education 
when  the  war  broke  experienced  many 
desertions  forward,  but  few  backward. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  officers  of 
the  National  Army  are  said  to  be  col- 
lege men.  Hundreds  of  college  pro- 
fessors are  engaged  in  technical  work 
for  the  Governm.ent  in  Washington. 
Red  Cross,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Food  Conser- 
vation, Liberty  Loans,  all  have  made 
large  drafts  on  the  energy  and  enthu- 
siasm and  leadership  of  college  offi- 
cials. Student  attendance  has  been  re- 
duced 25  to  50  per  cent. 

All  of  this  has  created  the  impres- 
sion that  American  education  was 
either  stunned  by  the  war  or  lacking 
in  initiative  and  leadership,  whereas 
the  fact  was  that  educators  had  simply 
run  out  of  the  main  tent  when  the 
aeroplane  of  war  swept  by,  and  were 
not  concerning  themselves  primarily 
with  education  for  the  moment.  Nor  is 
it  for  the  interest  of  mankind  that 
every  teacher  should  be  an  Archime- 
des. 

Undoubtedly,  too,  education  shared 
the  inevitable  bewilderment  of  a  large 
part  of  the  American  people,  when  a 
generation  taught  to  believe  that 
Europe  and  America  were  two  distinct 
worlds,  and  that,  so  far  as  America 
was  concerned  at  least,  war  was  al- 
most obsolete,  tried  to  adjust  them- 
selves to  the  fact  that  America  was 
not  only  in  a  European  war  but  des- 
tined to  be  the  determining  factor  in  . 
the  greate.st  war  the  world  had  ever 
seen.  This  bewilderment  was  increased 
by  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  terror- 
ism which  showed  a  disposition  to 
trample  upon  the  right  of  free  speech 
and  free  pres.s,  and  even  of  private 
opinion,  revealing  in  a  single  flash 
how  far  the  country  had  traveled 
along  the  road  toward  Bolsheviki  law- 
lessneSH  and  mob  tyranny  and  away 
from  constitutional  guarantees  and 
those  fundamental  principles  which 
alone  make  self-government  possible. 
Don  Quixote.^  appeared  tilting  at 
sound  windmills  of  music  and  lan- 
guage, and  .snobbery  tried  to  substi- 
tute for  democratic  freedom  a  sacro- 
sanct democracy  Kana  pevr  et  aant 
rej/ror.he. 

The  first  year  of  war  had  not 
passed,  however,  before  Education 
found  herself  end  ram»f  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  fact  that  her  task  in  this 
war  at  least,  whatever  may  have  been 
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true  of  other  wars,  was  not  to  lock  up 
the  little  red  schoolhouse  and  shoulder 
a  gun,  nor  even  to  leave  the  door  un- 
locked and  spend  most  of  the  time 
running  the  bank  across  the  way,  the 
hospital  down  the  street,  the  grocery, 
or  the  local  newspaper.  She  discovered 
that  whatever  unessential  industries 
there  may  be  for  war,  education  is  not 
one  of  them.  Her  scouts  abroad  came 
back  with  the  message  from  France 
out  of  her  three  years'  experience: 
"Above  all  things,  do  not  let  the  effi- 
iency  of  your  schools  be  impaired." 
England,  Scotland,  Canada  sent  the 
word:  "Profit  by  our  mistakes.  Be 
warned  by  our  empty  colleges,  and 
our  shortage  of  all  trained  man 
power." 

As  education  saw  the  complicated 
mechanism  of  war  gradually  linking 
itself  together  and  taking  up  the  load, 
she  recognized  that  not  reserves  of 
man  power  alone  would  win  the  war, 
but  that  it  must  also  be  reserves  of 
brain  power.  In  a  scientific  world,  war, 
too,  is  .science,  and  the  old  contrast 
between  the  research  student  Archi- 
medes who  solves  his  mathematical 
problem  and  the  ignorant  soldier  who 
swings  his  sword  disappears.  Higher 
mathematics  i.s  the  most  practical 
thing  in  the  world  today,  unless  it  be 
theoretical  chemistry  and  physics,  if 
we  may  juflge  by  their  immediate 
rej'.ults.  It  is  no  mere;  chance,  there- 
fore, that  for  the  first  time  in  history 
education  is  in  closer  relation  to  the 
Department  of  War  than  to  any  other 
d<  partment  of  Government. 

What,  then,  has  education  been 
about  the  last  year?  In  the  first  place 
it  has  merged  individual  interests  in  a 
common  cause.  Last  fall  there  were 
suggestions  here  and   there  that  Edu- 


cation ought  to  organize  for  joint  a<j,- 
tion.  This  feeling  found  official  expres- 
sion in  the  resolution  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Ameiican  C'olleges  last  .lanu- 
ary,  before  the  coal  holidays  and  gov- 
ernment railroad  operation  had  made 
federal  administrators  quite  so  unpop- 
ular, declaring  in  favor  of  a  Federal 
Administrator  for  Education  whose 
function  should  be  to  coordinate  the 
demands  of  government  upon  educa- 
tion, and,  secondly,  an  organization  of 
the  educational  interests  and  institu- 
tions in  a  war  council,  which  should 
be  able  to  give  effective  expression  to 
educational  public  opinion  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  nation.  A  two-day  con- 
ference of  a  dozen  educational  lead- 
ers in  Chicago  was  followed  by  ad- 
journment to  Washongton,  consulta- 
tion with  Government  officials  and 
with  congressional  leaders,  more  wide- 
ly representative  conferences,  and, 
finally,  the  organization  of  the 
Emergency  Council  on  Education, 
which  was  to  be  an  organization  not 
of  individuals  or  of  institutions,  but 
an  organization  of  organizations,  each 
national  in  scope  and  each  representa- 
tive of  institutions  rather  than  of  indi- 
viduals. Each  national  association  was 
to  have  one  representative  and  one 
vote,  and  the  membership  fee  was 
fixed  at  $100  i,  year.  Donald  J.  Cow- 
ling, president  of  the  Association  of 
American  Colleges,  was  made  presi- 
dent, and  P.  L.  Campbell,  vice-presi- 
dent and  acting  president  of  the  As- 
sociation of  State  Universities,  was 
made  secretary  and  treasurer,  while 
the  executive  committee  was  made  up 
of  these  two  and  the  representatives 
of  the  Association  of  American  Uni- 
versities, the  Catholic  Educational 
Association,  and  the  department  of 
superintendence  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association.  The  organization 
thus  inaugurated  has  added  to  itself 
until  now  it  is  composed  of  twenty  na- 
tional associations  as  members,  and 
several  organizations  of  an  educa- 
tional character,  but  not  representa- 
tive institutions,  as  associate  members. 
Recently  it  has  amended  its  name  by 
a  change  from  Emergency  Council  on 
Education  to  American  Council  on 
Education,  partly  because  it  had  been 
in  operation  long  enough  to  discover 
that  such  an  organization  would  be 
needed  not  only  for  the  present 
emergency  but  permanently,  and 
partly  because  the  original  name 
threatened  to  ])rove  an  embarrassment 
in  its  international  relations. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  coun 
cil  was  organized  two  other  new  edu- 
cational activities  got  under  way.  The 
War  Department,  as  well  as  the  col- 
leges, had  come  to  realize  that  there 
must  be  some  more  definite  agency  for 
handling  the  relation  of  the  war  to 
education,  and  the  same  day  on  which 
the  council  was  organized  the  War  De- 
partment created  the  Special  Commit- 
tee of  the  War  Department  on  Educa- 
tion and  Special  Training  composed  of 
three  officers,  one  a  representative  of 
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the  General  Staff,  one  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Provost  Marshal  (Jeneral, 
and  one  a  representative  of  the  Ad- 
jutant General,  together  with  a  civil 
ian  advisory  committee  of  five  mem- 
bers representing  respectively  colleges 
and  universities,  technical  schools, 
corporation  schools,  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  the  Federal  Boanl  for  Vo- 
cational Education,  to  which  have 
since  been  added  representatives  of 
Land  Grant  Colleges,  and  of  Labor. 
The  advisory  committee  was  fortunate 
in  securing  as  chairman  Dr.  Charles  R. 
Mann,  to  whose  farsighted  planning 
much  of  the  progress  of  these  last 
months  has  been  due. 

A  week  or  two  later,  when  the  De- 
partment of  Superintendence  of  the 
National  Education  Association  met  at 
Atlantic  City,  i\  committee  on  the  na- 
tional emergency  in  education  was  ap- 
pointed, which  was  later  merged  with 
a  committee  already  appointed  by  the 
National  Education  Association  under 
the  title  Commission  on  the  National 
Emergency  in  Education,  with  Profes- 
sor George  D.  Strayer  as  chairman. 

These  three  agencies  have  been  op- 
erating with  headquarters  in  Washing- 
ton for  six  months,  and  the  spirit  in 
which  they  have  approached  their 
tasks,  the  ready  response  they  have 
received  from  the  institutions  and  ed- 
ucational leaders  of  the  country,  and 
the  ideals  which  they  have  set  before 
themselves  mark  the  dawn  of  a  new 
era  in  American  education. 

THE  characteristics  of  the  new  move- 
ment may  be  briefly  summed  up 
as  a  recognition  of  the  national  and 
international  significance  of  education 
in  the  present  emergency  and  after 
the  war;  the  determination  to  give 
education  the  place  in  our  government 
and  national  life  which  American 
leaders  from  Washington  down  have 
prescribed  for  it,  but  never  achieved; 
a  consciousness  of  the  strength  resi- 
dent in  the  educational  forces  of  the 
country  when  properly  organized;  and 
a  willingness,  hitherto  unknown,  to 
subordinate  institutional  and  personal 
advantage  to  national  welfare. 

There  ought  perhaps  to  be  men- 
tioned the  organization  of  another 
educational  agency  at  Washington 
which  is  full  of  promise  and  which  we 
owe  also  to  the  necessities  of  the  war, 
and  that  is  the  National  Research 
Council,  presided  over  so  ably  by  Dr. 
Hale,  an  organization  designed  to 
unify  scientific  research  in  the  na- 
tional interest.  It  operates  with  the 
quasi-official  status  granted  by  Con- 
gress in  the  charter  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  the  time  of 
the  Civil  War,  and  seeks  to  retain  the 
advantages  of  private  management 
combined  with  government  recogni- 
tion. So  closely  related  has  been  the 
work  of  these  four  organizations  the 
last  six  months,  so  harmonious  and  co- 
operative the  spirit  of  their  personnel, 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  apportion 
to  each  its  just  measure  of  recognition 
for  its  share  in  the  various  educa- 
tional measures  of  the  last  half  year. 

What  now  are  some  of  the  projects 


on  foot?  First,  the  Students'  Army 
Training  Corps.  The  inauguration  of 
this  plan  marks  a  great  achievement 
in  the  American  conduct  of  the  war. 
It  is  something  entirely  new  in  war- 
fare, and  could  only  have  come  into 
existence  in  a  Depaitment  of  War 
which  reflected  the  true  spirit  of  de- 
mocracy and  was  willing  to  work 
horizontally,  cooperatively  rather  than 
vertically — autocratically,  a  depart- 
ment also  which  does  not  find  thinking 
too  fatiguing  an  occupation,  and 
which  is  endowed  with  the  clear  head- 
ed patience  which  is  willing  to  take 
infinite  trouble  if  thereby  all  the 
forces  of  democracy  can  move  for- 
ward harmoniously  together.  In  a 
word  the  Students'  Army  Training 
Corps  mobilizes  all  the  forces  of 
American  education  with  true  and  sin- 
cere cooperation  between  the  soldier 
and  the  teacher,  because  it  is  based  on 
a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  gener- 
ally speaking  the  type  of  mind  pro- 
duced by  college  training  is  the  best 
officer  material  for  the  line,  while  the 
technically  trained  man  is  absolutely 
indispensable  for  the  building  and 
operating  of  ships  and  railroads,  the 
manufacture  of  munitions  and  gases, 
and  the  invention  of  those  new  tech- 
nical devices  which  make  aeroplane 
and  submarine  effective,  or  which  pro- 
tect against  their  attacks.  It  gives  due 
recognition  to  the  desire  of  the  spir- 
ited boy  of  eighteen  to  get  into  the 
army  as  a  volunteer,  to  the  fact  that 
public  opinion  lags  behind  experience 
and  still  thinks  in  terms  of  the  Civil 
War,  when  the  boy  who  wanted  to 
fight  could  take  his  gun  and  go  and 
do  effective  service,  and  which  there- 
fore does  not  yet  sustain  as  it  should 
the  boy  who  follows  the  course 
marked  out  for  him  by  the  comman- 
der-in-chief, rather  than  that  of  the 
vociferous  recruiting  officer,  sticking 
to  his  books  until  his  country  can  use 
him  in  a  way  that  really  counts.  Un- 
der this  plan  we  shall  have  universal 
military  training  on  a  volunteer  basis 
so  far  as  college  men  are  concerned. 
Practically  the  entire  120,000  college 
men  of  the  country  will  be  enlisted 
this  fall  in  the  army  or  navy,  and  will 
wear  the  regular  uniform  while  at  col- 
lege. They  will  constitute  a  distinct 
corps  of  the  army  on  equal  footing 
with  infantry,  artillery,  quartermas- 
tei's.  aviation,  and  the  rest.  They  will 
combine  college  study  and  military  in- 
struction in  the  ratio  of  about  3  to  1, 
and  will  undergo  a  sifting  and  sorting 
process  which  will  produce  an  unfail- 
ing supply  of  the  men  needed  as  offi- 
cers, physicians,  shipbuilders,  chem- 
ists, physicists,  psychologists,  and  all 
the  technical  services. 

Incidentally  it  will  mold  the  educa- 
tion to  the  necessities  of  war.  It  will  be 
the  white  hot  electric  wire  running 
thru  every  college,  technical  school 
and  university  in  the  country,  render- 
ing education  plastic,  precipitating 
dross,  liberating  ozone.  It  will  achieve 
this  result  not  by  militarizing  the  col- 
leges, nor  by  educationalizing  the  mil- 
itary machine,  but  by  a  reasonable  co- 
operation  for  which  we  have  a  guar- 


antee in  the  appointment  of  President 
Madaurin  of  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  as  Director  of  Col- 
lege Training. 

The  task  of  persuading  the  boy  to 
go  to  college  and  enlist  in  the  Stu- 
dents' Army  Training  Corps,  and  of 
enlightening  public  opinion  so  that  it 
will  sustain  and  honor  the  boy  for 
taking  this  step,  has  been  undertaken 
by  the  American  Council  on  Education 
thru  its  Committee  on  Students'  Wai- 
Service,  of  which  President  Vinson  of 
the  University  of  Texas  is  chairman. 
A  campaign  has  been  begun  with  the 
sanction  of  the  National  Council  of 
Defense  and  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  Dr.  Robert  Kelly,  Execu- 
tive Secretary  of  the  Association  of 
American  Colleges.  A  prominent  col- 
lege president  in  each  state  has  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  state  director. 
The  campaign  will  explain  itself  to  the 
public  in  the  near  future. 

The  second  definite  step  of  these 
six  months  is  the  crystallization  of 
educational  opinion  in  favor  of  a  Na- 
tional Department  of  Education  with 
a  secretai-y  occupying  a  seat  in  the 
President's  Cabinet,  and  the  drafting 
of  definite  bills  for  this  purpose  by 
both  the  N.  E.  A.  Commission  and  a 
special  committee  of  the  American 
Council  working  in  close  cooperation. 
It  is  recognized  that  a  far  reaching 
constructive  step  of  this  kind  may 
have  to  wait  until  the  war  is  won  for 
its  fulfillment,  but  on  the  other  hand 
England,  with  all  her  war  problems, 
has  found  time  for  a  remarkable  Ed- 
ucation Bill,  and  it  is  the  belief  of 
those  who  have  watched  the  attempts 
to  deal  with  educational  problems 
which  the  war  has  created  with  the 
present  machinery  of  government,  that 
not  only  is  the  country  ready  for  defi- 
nite action  now,  but  that  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  war  will  demand  action  be- 
fore another  year  has  passed.  If  the 
matter  is  not  determined  before  1920 
on  a  nonpartizan  basis,  each  of  the 
great  political  parties  will  try  to  make 
political  capital  out  of  a  big,  broad 
education  plank  in  its  campaign  plat- 
form. 

The  third  step  is  in  regard  to  in- 
ternational educational  relations.  The 
National  Research  Council  has  al- 
ready secured  the  appointment  of  sci- 
entific attaches  at  some  of  the  leading 
embassies.  Part  of  the  plan  for  the 
National  Department  of  Education  is 
that  it  shall  have  the  same  right  as 
the  Army  and  Navy  Departments  to 
maintain  attaches  at  foreign  embas- 
sies, to  give  us  information  regarding 
foreign  education  and  national  ideals 
and  to  give  to  foreign  countries  a  cor- 
rect interpretation  of  what  we  teach 
and  believe  as  a  nation. 

American  colleges  have  offered  schol- 
arships providing  not  only  free  tuition 
but  free  board  and  room  for  200  Fivnoh 
girls  and  the  arrangement  has  been 
welcomed  by  the  French  Government. 
A  special  committee  of  the  American 
Council,  with  Professor  Schorteld,  of 
Harvard,  as  chairman,  is  at  work  on  a 
comprehensive  scheme  which  will  d»f- 
velop  closer       [(\>utinued  on  /Miy«  ^>S 
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How  I  Learned  to  Read 
Character  at  Sight 

The  Strange  Adventure  of  Carlton  Steele 


"That  man  is  a  band  leader,"  said 
the  lady  in  white,  turning  casually 
in  her  steamer  chair.  "And  his  com- 
panion is  the  man  who  owns  the 
band." 

I  had  overheard  the  little  group  on 
the  deck  of  the  Mauretania  discuss- 
ing— as  is  the  pleasant  habit  of  ocean 
travelers  the  first  day  out — who  their 
two  rather  distinguished-looking  fel- 
low travelers  might  be  who  had  kept 
themselves  so  aloof  since  we  sailed 
from  Southampton. 

From  the  looks  of  blank  amaze- 
ment on  the  faces  of  the  lady's  com- 
panions, and  from  their  exclamations, 
it  dawned  on  me  that  she  was  telling 
what  these  men  were  without  having 
the  faintest  idea  who  they  were. 

"You  know  who  she  is,  don't  you?" 
said  my  traveling  mate.  Dr.  Allen. 
"She  is  the  most  famous  Character 
Analyst  in  the  United  States — Dr. 
Katherine  M.  H.  Blackford.  Let  me 
introduce  you,"  said  he,  moving  over 
from  the  rail. 

And  at  that  moment  began  what  I 
consider  perhaps  the  most  remarka- 
ble— and  profitable — experience  of 
my  whole  life. 

"Mr.  Steele,  I  don't  know  either  of 
them  from  Adam,"  said  Dr.  Black- 
ford with  a  gleaming  smile  and  a 
twinkle  of  her  keen,  dark  eyes,  "but 
f  am  sure  that  my  conclusion  is  cor- 
rect." 

Sure  enough.  We  checked  up  Dr. 
Blackford  that  .same  evening  and 
found  that  the  two  "my.sterious 
stranger.s"  were — who  do  you  think? 

Why,  no  other  than  the  Leader  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
the  President  of  the  Corxjoration 
owning  the  orchestra  (the  "band 
leader"  and  the  "owner  of  the 
band"). 

When  1  congratulated  Dr.  Black- 
ford on  her  quite  unbelievable  feat 
she  said,  "Mr.  Steele,  you  could  do 
that  just  as  easily  as  I  do,  if  you 
would  only  take  the  pains.  Really 
you  could.  There  is  no  trick  about 
it,  or  second  sight,  or  any  such  ru!i- 
bish. 

"It  is  just  knowing  how  to  size  up 
people  by  kK^king  at  them,  and  study- 
ing in  one  swift  but  careful  survey 
their  features  and  physfifjue  and  ges- 
tures and  habit  of  conversation. 


"It  all  seems  so  simple  that  I  often 
wonder  why  every  normal  man  or 
woman  cannot  do  the  same  thing. 

"But  I  have  taught  thousands  of 
people  how  to  read  and  analyze  char- 
acter— all  the  way  from  office  and 
factory  employees  to  state  governors, 
owners  of  large  newspapers  and  cor- 
poration heads." 

*     *     *     *     * 

Right  there  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  whatever  else  I  did  when  we 
landed  in  New  York,  I  would  invest 
five  dollars  in  Dr.  Blackford's  popu- 
lar course  in  "Reading  Character  at 
Sight,"  which  I  learned  her  publish- 
ers, the  Independent  Corporation, 
were  now  marketing  nationally  as  a 
far-reaching  educational  service. 

Five  dollars!  Why,  I  tell  you  that 
Course  has  been  worth  five  thousand 
dollars  to  me  already.  In  seven  fasci- 
nating lessons  I  have  discovered  how 
to  tell  what  a  man  is  like  from  what 
he  looks  like.  In  fact  I  got  the  real 
secret  of  it  in  the  first  lesson,  right  in 
my  own  home. 

As  a  result  I  am  getting  to  be  a  judge 
of  character  to  an  extent  I  never 
dreamed  was  possible. 

Honestly  I  never  knew  people  before. 

It  is  a  positive  revelation  to  be  able 
to  "look  right  through  people,"  as  the 
old  saying  goes,  and  be  able  by  apply- 
ing Dr.  Blackford's  simple  method  to 
tell  what  people  really  are — under  the 
surface. 

Knowing  now  the  peculiar  qualities 
of  the  men  or  women  I  meet  in  business 
— by  observing  them  closely — I  know 
how  to  deal  with  them  more  success- 
fully; how  to  say  the  right  thing;  how 
to  influence  them  effectively;  how  to  in- 
terest them;  how  to  meet  them  in  a 
business  transaction,  or  a  discussion, 
and  secure  every  proper  advantage. 

How  many  times  have  you  said: 
"Oh,  if  I  had  only  known  him  (or  her) 
then  as  I  do  now!  How  different  it 
all  might  have  been." 

Dr.  Blackford's  lessons  will  save  you 
from  any  such  painful  experience  as 
this.  Her  method  is  simple  and  accu- 
rate and  amazingly  easy  to  master — be- 
cau.se  it  is  not  drudgery  but  just  a  fas- 
cinating game  of  "sizing  people  up." 

It  is  not  guesswork,  hut  a  sensible 
and  scientific  application  of  physical 
and  psychological  laws  that  govern  hu- 
man character  and  actions. 

PhotoKraphin^r  character!  Sounds 
as  strange  as  aviation  and  wireless  did 
a  few  years  ajco,  doesn't,  it?  Yet  that 
is  precisely  what  Dr.  Blackford's  les- 
sons teach  you  to  do. 

Men  and  women  of  all  conditions 
have  come  to  her  for  knowledge  about 
themselves.  Heads  of  large  corpora- 
tions,   engineers,    physicians,    bankers. 


educators  have  studied  her  course  and 
profited  thereby. 

I  see  now  why  so  many  thousands 
have  sought  Dr.  Blackford's  guidance 
in  solving  the  greatest  problems  of  their 
business  and  their  every-day  lives. 

I  see  why  she  has  been  sought  as 
counsellor  by  such  concerns  as  the  Scott 
Paper  Company,  Baker-Vawter  Com- 
pany, Westinghouse  Electric  and  Man- 
ufacturing Company  and  scores  of  other 
great  concerns. 

Dr.  Blackford  has  a  wonderful  mes- 
sage and  for  the  first  time  it  has  been 
put  into  a  popular  home-study  course 
of  seven  lessons  at  a  price  within  the 
reach  of  all. 

Do  not  fail  to  send  for  it.  It  won't 
cost  you  a  penny  to  look  it  over. 

When  you  have  spent  a  half  hour 
with  that  wonderful  first  lesson,  and 
see  where  you  come  in,  I  strongly  an- 
ticipate that  your  verdict  will  be  like 
that  of  Mr.  L.  E.  Hawley,  of  Grand 
Rapids,  who  wrote: 

"If  I  had  known  years  ago  what  I 
have  learned  already  from  Dr.  Black- 
ford's Course,  the  knowledge  would 
have  been  worth  a  thousand  times  the 
price  of  these  lessons  to  mo." 

Dr.  Blackford  has  shown  me  a  hun- 
dred other  letters  like  this  from  her 
grateful  pupils.  She  has  thousands 
more. 

So  why  wait  another  minute? 

Carlton  Steele 

Send  No  Money 

So  confident  is  the  Independent  Cor- 
poration that  once  you  have  seen  Dr. 
Blackford's  Course  in  "Reading  Char- 
acter at  Sight"  you  will  want  to  keep 
it,  that  they  are  willing  to  send  the  en- 
tire Course  to  you  on  free  examination. 

Send  the  coupon  for  it  now — or  write 
a  letter  and  it  will  be  sent  you  charges 
prepaid. 

If  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with 
the  Course,  send  it  back  and  you  will 
owe  nothing. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  like  it  as 
do  thousands  of  others  who  have  used 
Dr.  Blackford's  Course  with  immense 
profit  to  themselves,  send  $5  in  full  pay- 
ment. 

You  take  no  risk  and  you  have  every- 
thing to  gain,  so  mail  the  coupon,  be- 
fore this  remarkable  offer  is  withdrawn. 

FREE  EXAMINATION  COUPON 
Difision  o(Basiness  Edncalion,  119  West  40lh  St..  NewVoik 

I'uliliihrrt  of  The  Inilcpeiiileiit  (anil  lluiftr't  Weekly) 
J'lojiH''  Kcnd  me  Dr.  niiicl<  ford's  Course  of 
H"vcn  K'CHon.H  called  Kcadinv;  ChHraotcr  at  Sit^ht. 
I  will  cither  rerilail  Ihe  Course  to  you  within 
five   duyH   after   ilH    receipt   or  Kcnd    you    $5. 


Name    . 
AddrcHB 
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■  Women  Wanted 

IN  UomcH  Wanted,  by  Mabel  Potter  Dag- 
gett, tlii'io  is  iuterest  tor  everj'  woman 
liviiij;  ill  these  times  of  war  aud  ehauges, 
tor  it  tet'ins  witli  faets  about  her 
woman  ill  war,  in  inihistry,  in  the  pnifes- 
-iuUhi,  in  buMiiess,  and  in  tlie  readjusted 
iiDUie.  Tlie  boolv  deseiibe.s  the  altered  posi- 
tion of  women  of  all  classes  in  America  and 
Kurope,  with  emphasis  on  Kughind  and 
l-'rance,  where  tiie  ellects  of  the  war  have 
l>eeu  greatest. 

In  a  ehiitty  and  amusing  style  Mrs.  Dag- 
gett  gives  her  experiences  in  the  belliger- 
ent countries  where  she  collected  her  data. 
Everywhere  she  is  imprest  with  the  mar 
velous  worli  of  the  "woman  behind  the 
iiian  behind  the  gun,"  and  in  live  dramatic 
chapters  she  describes  the  war  work  of  the 
women.  These  pages  are  alive  with  en- 
thusiasm and  illustrated  with  dramatic 
examples. 

Who  U  it  that  is  feeding  and  clothing  and 
nursing  the  greatest  armies  of  history?  See  that 
soldier  in  the  trenches?  A  woman  raised  the 
grain  for  the  bread,  a  woman  is  tending  the 
flocks  that  provided  the  meat  for  his  rations 
today.  A  woman  made  the  boots  and  the  uni- 
form in  which  he  stands.  A  woman  made  the 
shells  with  which  his  gun  is  loaded.  A  woman 
will  nurse  him  when  he's  wounded.  A  woman's 
ambulance  may  even  pick  him  up  on  the  battle- 
field. A  woman  surgeon  may  perform  the  opera- 
tion to  save  his  life.  And  somewhere  back  home 
a  woman  holds  the  job  he  had  to  leave  behind. 
There  is  no  task  to  which  women  have  not 
turned  today  to  carry  on  civilization.  For  the 
shot  that  was  fired  in  Serbia  summoned  men  to 
their  most  ancient  occupation — and  women  to 
every  other. 

^^'ith  a  background  of  woman's  past 
.struggles  to  gain  a  place  of  equality  with 
man  Mrs.  Daggett  contrasts  the  welcome 
woman  now  tinds  in  all  departments  of 
civil  life.  With  eager  enthusiasm  she  de- 
scribes the  !L;kill  and  proticiency  exhibited 
by  women  in  all  their  undertakings.  Her 
hopes  of  the  future  are  high  for  she  sees 
reorganized  economic  and  social  conditions 
for  women  and  ciiildren,  aud,  crowning  all, 
the  new  freedom  for  women  which  she 
terms  woman's  "paradise  regained,"  and  of 
which  she  says  :  "It  may  even,  I  think,  have 
been  worth  this  war  to  be  there." 

Women     Wanted,    by    Mabel     Potter    Daggett. 
George    H.    Doran    Company.    $1.60. 

Games  That  Train 

THERE  are  few  things  more  pitiful  in 
the  world  than  a  child  who  fails  to  de- 
velop as  rapidly  as  other  children  of  its 
own  age.  This  can  frequently  be  overcome 
and  always  alleviated  by  proper  training, 
and  in  this  training  as  well  as  in  the  train- 
ing of  normal  children,  there  is  nothing  of 
more  value  than  games.  Hilda  A.  Wright- 
son  has  gathered  together  those  games 
which  she  has  found  useful  during  her  long 
experience  in  child  work. 

The  games  are  played  with  material  eas- 
ily procurable  by  any  one ;  bean  bags, 
blocks,  hoops,  flags,  blunt-pointed  scissors 
and  colored  paper.  They  may  begin  when 
the  child  is  three  years  old  and  are  to  be 
played  in  one  hour  sessions  of  alternating 
active  and  inactive  games  with  no  varia- 
tion in  ihe  playing,  as  this  tends  to  con- 
fuse the  child's  raiud.  Uf  such  homely  but 
often  difficult  proces.ses  as  the  iintting  on 
of  wraps.  Miss  Wrightson  nmkes  a  game, 
which  consists  in  placing  the  clothing  on 
chaii's  in  front  of  the  children  who  race  ti> 
i^omplete  .the  task.  They  are  taught  to  fas- 
ten   their    shoes    in    the    same    manner    and 
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all  this  time  concentralion  is  being  devel- 
oped in  the  spirit  of  play.  The  clever  com- 
bination of  mental  and  manual  training 
luaiies  the  games  double  valuable.  The  book 
should  lind  a  grateful  reception  from  moth- 
ers and  teachers,  and  especially  from  the 
volunteer  workers  in  the  city's  jilaygrounds. 

(>'ame.s    for    Children's    Developntent,    by    Hilda 
A.    Wrightson.    Prospect    Press,    Inc.    $1.50, 


Serycaiit  Jt'iitli  Fdriuiiii.  of  the  Royal  Ser- 
bian Artnii,  is  one  of  the  American  women 
v'hosc  uar  work  hegnii  long  before  their 
own     country     had     entered     the     conflict 

Serbia  at  Bay 

MORE  than  a  mere  account  of  personal 
experience,  A  J^'ution  at  Bay  cannot 
be  classified  as  another  of  those  endless 
war  books.  Even  more  than  an  appeal 
for  a  stricken  country,  it  is  the  cry 
of  civilization  against  barbarisni,  and  those 
who  read  cannot  lay  down  the  book  un- 
stirred. The  book  breathes  of  the  wondei'- 
ful  personality  of  this  American  woman, 
Sergeant  Ruth  Farnam,  of  the  Royal  Ser- 
bian Army,  who  has  been  decorated  with 
three  different  orders  for  valor  and  service, 
and  who  has  the  unique  honor  of  being  the 
first  woman  of  any  nationality  to  enter  re- 
conquered  Serbian  territory. 

The  author  says  in  her  preface  that  she 
has  tried  to  express  the  deep  emotion,  the 
admiration  and  the  respect,  which  the  sight 
of  Serbia's  great  courage  aroused  in  her, 
and  that  because  her  whole  heart  is  in  this 
book,  she  offers  it  with  the  hope  that  it 
may  increase  the  awakening  interest  in  our 
brave  ally.  Her  book  cannot  fail  in  its  mis- 
sion. She  paints  so  poignantly  the  picture 
of  tortured  but  unconquerable  Serbia,  with 
her  heroic  men  and  brave  women,  that 
those  among  us  who,  in  ignorance  of,  rather 
than  in  indift'erence  to,  the  intense  suffer- 
ing of  this  country  and  its  gallant  fight  for 
MS,  have  not  yet  given  their  share,  will 
respond  generously. 

Unless  this  war  ends  favorably  for  us,  Serbia 
will  be  but  a  memory  and  her  brave  and  splendid 
people  will  die  out,  butchered  by  the  cruelest 
and  most  vindictive  enemy  the  world  has  ever 
known.  Serbia,  who  held  the  gates  on  the  East, 
as  Belgium  did  on  the  West,  until  the  armies  of 
England  and  France  could  take  their  stand: 
Serbia  who,  like  Belgium,  has  been  crucified  and 
today  is  gasping  out  her  lite  under  the  tortures 
of  our  enemies! 

.1    Nation  at   liaiy,   by   Sergeant    Ruth   S.    Far- 
nam.   Bobbs-Merrill.    $1.50. 


Personal  Efficiency 

EtHcitncy  is  the  ratio  of  useful  work,  or  ol 
ellecl  produeeil,  to  the  energy  expended,  or  out- 
lay  made   in   producing   it. 

I'ersonal  eUiciency  can  best  be  attained 
by  training  the  individual  mind,  the  indi- 
vidual will,  and  the  individual  body  whose 
u'.embers  carry  out  the  directions  of  the 
Hiinci  and  will.  This  means  ai)plying  psychol- 
ogy to  the  iiroblem  of  giiining  efficiency. 

These  le.ssons  on  personal  efficiency,  pub 
lished  lectures  by  Mr.  Grimshaw,  do  for  the 
layman  what  the  psychologist  can  do  for 
himself.  He  ('m[)hasizes  the  practical  as- 
pects and  apiilications  of  psychology  aud 
shows  that  efficiency  is  after  all  but  a  keen 
understanding  of  the  possibilities  and  limit- 
ations of  our  mental  and  physical  func- 
tions, and  how  best  to  realize  the  possibili- 
ties and  overcome  the  limitations.  This  is. 
in  the  last  analysis,  self-knowledge  to  the 
highest  degree. 

I'ersonal  Efficiency,  by  Robert  Grimshaw. 
Macmillan.   $1.50. 

Mental  Measurements 

PINTNER  and  Patterson's  A  Scale  of 
Performance  Tests  presents  a  survey 
of  many  experiments  directed  to  the  stand- 
ardization of  mental  tests  aud  establishes 
u  scale  that  can  be  used  generally  with 
various  types  of  defective  children  as  well 
as  with  normal  children,  or  foreign  children 
— that  is,  those  lacking  the  language  of 
the  environment.  The  rapid  extension  of 
the  use  of  laboratory  tests  in  dealing  with 
juvenile  delinquents,  with  defective  chil- 
dren, and  with  school  groups  in  need  of 
better  adjustment  makes  this  book  timely 
aud  useful. 

A  Scale  of  Performance  Tests,  by  Rudolf  Pint- 
ner  and  Donald  G.  Patterson.  D.  Appleton 
&   Co.    $2. 

Books  in  Brief 

Scientific  Distribution,  by  Charles  F.  Higham. 
(Alfred  A.  Knopf,  $1.50.)  A  study  of  advertis- 
ing as  something  more  than  a  trade  ally — as  a 
distributor  of  ideas,  literature  and  social  propa- 
ganda. 

F.DUCATION  KOR  LiFE,  by  Francis  G.  Peabody. 
(Doubleday,  Page,  $2.50.)  An  historical  survey 
of  the  fifty  years'  growth  and  achievement  of 
Hampton    Institute. 

Patenting  and  Promoting  Inventions,  by 
Mois  H.  Avram.  (McBride,  $1.50.)  A  guide- 
book dealing  with  patent  law  and  promotion, 
of  interest  to  the  inexperienced  inventor  and 
investor. 

Sewing  and  Textiles,  by  Annabell  Turner. 
(D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  $1.75.)  A  well  illustrate<l 
volume  of  practical  information  on  sewing,  darn- 
ing, patching,  with  helpful  chapters  on  the 
study  of   materials. 

How  TO  Spe.\k,  by  Edwin  Gordon  Lawrence. 
(A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co..  Chicago,  lU.,  SI.)  A 
helpful  textbook  for  the  business  man  or  woman 
who  must  converse  daily  with  many  persons, 
individually  or  collectively. 

City  M.-vn.\ger  Plan,  compiled  by  Edward 
Charles  Mabel.  (H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  $1.25.)  This 
volume  of  the  Debaters'  Handbook  Series  dis- 
cusses the  theory  of  the  plan,  gives  arguments 
pro  and  con,  and  extracts  from  city  manager 
charters. 

Criminal  Sociology,  by  Professor  Ferri.  (Lit- 
tle, Hruvvn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $5.)  This  tr.-inshi- 
tion,  constituting  the  ninth  volun\e  of  the  Mod- 
ern Criminal  Science  Series,  brings  to  the  front 
the  scientific  approach  to  problems   ■>{  crime. 

Motion  Pictcke  Epccation,  hy  Ernest  .\. 
Dench.  (Standard,  $2.)  A  KH>k  of  general  in- 
formation for  motion  picture  writers  by  an 
accepted    authority. 

CoMMKRClAL  l.KTTKKS.  by  OpdvKe  Hud  Drew, 
t  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  $1.50.  <  Written  for  »ohiH>l 
use.  It  has  copies  of  busiiiests  Mtera  f«\»m  many 
well-known    firms. 
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THE     BLACK    SNAKES 

{Continued  from  page  18o) 

edness  oost  Uncle  Sani  a  cool  million  or  so. 
As  we  talked  our  batteries  were  tluiuder- 
ing  all  about  us  and  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  there  was  an  air  of  supprest  excite- 
imnit  about  that  dinn"r  table.  The  (iernians 
on  their  jtart  were  shooting  over  sh(>lls  that 
exi)Ioded  high  in  the  air.  That  meant  that 
tLe.v  were  getting  the  range  of  our  bark 
lir.es — an  almost  sure  sign  of  a  coming  ad- 
vance. Fortunately  no  shells  were  falling 
•n  our  vicinity,  tho  we  were  well  within 
the  range  of  their  guns.  Only  a  few  nights 
before  an  outhouse  connected  with  our 
chateau  had  been  struck,  killing  a  number 
of  men  and  horses. 

After  dinner  the  general  invited  Captain 
Uichardson  and  my.self  to  accompany  him 
to  the  front  lines.  It  was  a  wonderful  op- 
poitunity  and  of  course  we  were  thrilled 
with  the  idea  of  being  permitted  to  go.  We 
waited  till  after  nine  o'clock  as  it  was 
unsafe  to  go  by  motor  over  any  roads  near- 
er the  front  line  till  dusk.  Our  gunners  had 
staited  the  first  of  the  4(X),000  shell  fusillade 
and  the  gi-eat  flashes  of  the  guns  from  all 
points  in  the  horizon  made  momentary 
daylight  out  of  the  darkness.  The  Germans 
on  their  part  were  sending  up  trench  rock- 
ets which  would  light  up  No  Man's  Laud 
for  two  or  three  minutes  before  they  burned 
themselves  out.  I  suppose  they  thought  our 
vicious  artillery  bombardment  might  mean 
an  imminent  attack.  As  we  spun  along  the 
white  roads  surrounded  by  this  stupendous 
dis]day  of  fireworks  we  could  see  the  dusky 
shadows  of  men  moving  about  in  the  neigh- 
boring fields  and  then,  every  few  sec*onds, 
would  come  the  lighting  flash  and  colossal 
report  of  the  gun  almost  deafening  us  with 
its  concussion.  In  i;assing  a  clump  of  trees 
the  general  said,  "Take  a  good  look  at 
that.''  I  did,  but  could  see  nf)thing  out  of 
the  ordinary.  He  ordered  the  corporal  who 
was  driving  the  car  to  stop  and  we  walked 
up  to  the  grove  and  there  came  upon  the 
most  elaborately  concealed  and  camouflaged 
.'•rijiy  head'juarters  I  ever  saw.  The  lower 
limbs  of  the  woods  were  shaved  away  and 
there,  under  the  tree  toj)s,  was  a  cf)mplete 
city  with  numerous  tunnels  leading  down 
forty  feet  or  so  to  the  staff  headquarters 
and  sleeping  apartments  below.  We  called 
upon  Brigadier  Gen'-ral  Ilines,  who  invited 
UK  into  his  office,  which  was  no  bigger  than 
a  stateroom  ou  a  ship,  and  there  we  sat.  the 
tv. o  generals  on  the  edge  of  General  Hines's 
bed  and  two  (>r  three  aides  and  myself 
wjneezed  together  on  bftxes  and  chairs. 
(ync  of  the  colonels  showed  me  some  ex- 
traordinar.v  aeroplane  [ihotograiilis'  of  our 
boys  in  the  act  of  taking  the  town  of  f'an- 
tigny.  You  could  s(-e  plaifiiy  the  litth-  [liii 
heads  of  m'-n  walking  thru  the  shell  craters 
while  ahead  of  them,  partly  concealed  by 
the  8moke  barrage,  were  little  turtle  like 
Hpoty  that  on  minute  inspection  we  Cf>uld 
rccogniz*'  as  tanks.  I!y  thi-i  time  it  was 
pitch  dark  outride  and  after  visiting  the 
.Huhterrari'-aii  radio  stjitions,  the  niess  hall, 
and  the  InTths  of  the  men,  we  came  up  out 
of  the  bowels:  of  the  earth  and  went  ovci- 
t'»  where  a  jcroup  of  twenty-five  Amerir-an 
Pies!<cnKer«  were  waiting  for  orders  to 
carry  fVmfiutrhi-H  from  one  juirt  of  the  Jjnc 
fo  another.  Tli'""'  nieHHengers  are  a  v<t.v  im- 
portant fa'tor  in  modern  warfare  because 
of  CDtirnc  one  of  the  firMt  thingM  that  a  huc- 
'•'xnfiil  advance  do«"M  in  to  cut  all  the  tele- 
ihone  wireH  and  every  meanx  of  <'ominuni 
cation   with   the  rear  lineM. 

While  talking  to  the  mexuenger  bovf  an 
ofh/ er  carne  rnnriing  iiji  and  said,  "What 
U  th'iM  civilian  doing  here?"  When  he  wax 
fold  who  I  wnn  he  apologi/.r-rl,  hut  it  waH 
n  K(t<>'\  exam[(le  of  the  watchfuInesM  of  our 
officers  in  war  time.  General  Itullard  in  the 
nifHntirne  had  finished  bin  conversation  with 
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Btibbl  e 
Greiins 


A  Crusade 

For  Puffed  Grains  Would  Be  Started 
If  Children  Had  Their  Way 

There  are  still  millions  of  children  wlio  don't  get  Puffed  Grains,  or 
who  get  them  rarely. 

They  miss  the  finest  grain  foods  in  existence.  And  the  best  of  grain 
foods,  with  every  food  cell  steam-exploded  so  it  ea.sily  digests. 

If  your  chiklhen  are  among  them,  go  order  all  three  kinds  of  these 
grain  bubbles  now. 

No  Foods  Like  These 

Xo  other  form  of  wheat,  rice  or  corn  food  is  anywhere  near  so 
flavory. 

Xonc  is  so  airy,  so  flaky,  so  thin,  crisp  and  flimsy.  Tlie  grains  of 
wJieat  and  rice  are  puffed  to  eight  times  normal  size. 

None  is  so  fitted  to  digest.  Puffed  Grains  are  scientific  foods,  invented 
liv  Prof.  Anderson.  Every  food  cell  is  t:)lasted,  vvliile  most  cooking 
methods  leave  half  of  tiiem  unbroken. 


Puffed  Grains  arc  breakfast  dainties. 

'i'hey   arc    for   bowls   of   milk.     TJTcy   arc   tidl)its    for   between   meals. 
Crisp  and  lightly  butter. 

They  supply  three   major   frjods    in  an   ideal    form   where  every  atom 
feeds. 

The  better  you  know  them  t!ie  more  you  w'l!  serve  tlictn.     Keep  a  full 
supply. 


Puffed 
Wheat 

All  Bubble  Grains.     Each  15c  Except  in  Far  West 


Puffed       Corn 

Puffs 
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THIS  is  the  stylish  small 
size  watch,  a  jeweled 
movement  encased  in  solid 
nickel. 

It  is  staunchly  construct- 
ed on  the  soundest  princi- 
ples of  watch  mailing. 

Real  Radium  makes  the  sub- 
stance on  the  hands  and  figtires 
glow  the  time  in  the  dark.  The 
luminosity  is  guaranteed  for  the 
life  of  the  watch. 

The  Waterburj'  Radiolite  sells 
for  $5.00.  In  a  high-grade 
English  pigskin  wrist  strap  it 
sells  for  $6.00. 

ROBT.H.INGERSOLL  &  BRO. 

315    Fourth   Avenue,  New  York 

Boston         Chicago         San  Francisco 
Montreal 


Change  of  Address 

IF  you  are  going- 
away  for  the  sum- 
mer, you  will  want 
The  Independent  to 
follow  you.  Let  us 
know  your  new 
address,  if  possible, 
three  weeks  ahead. 
Be  sure  to  give  us 
your  old  address 
also. 

THE  INDEPENDENT 


<;iMicrnl  IIliKVs  uiid  raiiio  up  and  joint'*! 
us.  It  was  pleasant  to  sim-  liow  naturally  h« 
liiiiiKiod  with  the  lucii  and  how  they  all 
t'vidcMtly  adniiiM'd  and  rt'sin'ctcd  hhn.  I  was 
inii>ii'st  by  (ine  rouiark  lie  made  to  us  show- 
iiiK  tlu'  dill'crcnci'  ln'twt't'u  individual  and 
ri. licet ivt'  rt'siiunsihiliiy.  "If  I  order  any 
(•lie  of  you  boys  here,"  said  he,  "to  deliver 
a  ncssage  to  a  particuar  spot,  there  is  not 
one  who  would  iiot  die  in  the  attempt  to 
(arry  out  instructions,  hut  if  T  order  you 
all  as  n  group  to  go  out  and  do  some  \\\\7.- 
iidous  piece  of  service  tln're  ai'e  sure  to  bt; 
iMie  who  will  funk."  I  asUed  the  boys  wliat 
>  liect  the  Cantlgny  victory  had  had  on  their 
morale  and  they  were  unanimous  in  the 
ooinion  that  the  division  was  25  i)er  cent 
II. ore  etliclcnt  now  than  before  the  attack. 
Tliey  felt  that  tho  they  hail  lost  nuuiy 
comrades  the  fight  had  welded  them  to- 
K«'llu'r  into  a  more  vigorous  army  and  that 
their  one  hoj)e  was  that  they  could  soon 
nuiko  another  attack.  In  fact  these  boys, 
as  well  as  all  the  other  boys  I  talked  with 
in  the  1st  Division,  were  liteially  wild 
with  (>agerness  to  advance.  "Only  let  us  get 
another  crack  at  the  Tluns."  they  said, 
"and  the  next  time  we'll  drive  them  into 
the  Rhine." 

After  ve  said  good-bye  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  camoutlaged  grove  we  went  up 
and  down  the  lines  until  long  after  mid- 
t'.inbt,  the  general  expecting  the  news  at 
any  moment  that  the  (lermans  had  come 
ovei  the  toi>.  But  such  was  not  to  be  the 
case,  and  when  we  finally  got  back  to  our 
clint(>au  we  A\'ent  to  bed  and  to  sleep  to  the 
music  of  the  residue  of  those  400.000  shells 
still  going  over  our  heads. 

During  the  time  I  was  in  General  Bul- 
lard's  com]iany  he  was  most  kind  and  frank 
in  discussing  the  war  situation  with  me. 
P.y  the  iirst  of  September,  he  thought,  we 
ouirlit  to  know  whether  the  Ignited  States 
\^ill  have  been  in  time  to  save  Europe.  So 
far  the  Allied  armies  have  only  maintained 
the  defensive,  but  the  time  will  come,  he 
was  sure,  when  we  must  strike,  for  no  war 
can  be  won  simply  by  defense.  The  point 
has  about  been  reaclieil  when  the  Allies 
ran  retreat  no  farther,  for  if  the  Hermans 
gain  another  twenty  miles  thru  this  Mont- 
didier  sector  they  can  demoralize  our  inter- 
communications behind  the  lines.  "The 
French  general,"  he  said,  "who-was  talking 
to  me  yesterday  when  you  arrived,  came 
over  to  ask  me  what  I  was  prepared  to  do 
in  case  we  had  to  fall  back.  I  did  not  an- 
swer him.  for  I  didn't  know  what  to  say. 
Rly  orders  are  to  hold  this  line  and  I'll  do 
so  even  if  annihilated."  What  the  general 
eventually  told  his  French  colleague  I 
never  heard,  but  I  think  I  can  imagine. 

General  Bullard  extravagantly  praised 
the  courage  of  our  boys.  "There  is  nothing 
on  earth  that  they  will  not  fight.  Our  offi- 
cers also  are  now  having  their  experience 
and  it  will  only  be  a  short  time  when  we 
can  approach  in  efficiency  the  French  and 
the  Fnglish  staffs.  There  is  no  way  of  test- 
ing an  officer's  real  ability  in  time  of  peace, 
hut  now  in  a  real  war  we  can  punish  men 
who  don't  get  results.  Only  last  night  a 
line  young  officer  under  my  command  was 
ordered  to  bring  his  regiment  up  to  a  cer- 
tain position.  He  gave  the  proper  orders, 
but  tluu  some  mistake  the  troops  did  not 
get  to  the  place  assigned  and  he  did  not 
look  personally  to  see  that  his  orders  were 
carried  out.  If  the  Germans  had  attacked 
us  we  would  have  been  in  trouble.  We  had 
to  relieve  him  of  his  command  this  morn- 
ing." 

The  next  morning  after  breakfast  Gen- 
eral Bullard  .sent  us  up  to  the  very  front 
lines.  A  young  otlicer  who  knew  the  roads 
)>erfectly  took  us  first  to  llrigadier  (uMieral 
Bi.ck's  headquarters,  where  we  found  the 
general  living  in  a  pretty  chateau  whose 
ground    tloor    had    been    paved    with    brick 


to  protect  his  stall"  mnirtered  in  the  cellar 
I'r mi  air  bombs.  (Jeneial  Hack  was  horn  in 
lioston,  but  hails  fiom  Dallas,  Texas.  He 
agreed  with  (}eneral  JUillard  that  the  time 
wmdd  have  to  come,  and  perhaps  soon,  when 
v. e  must  take  the  initiative.  "Americii  must 
take  the  initiative,  for  I''rance  and  iMigland 
are  war  weary  after  their  four  long  years 
of  holding  the  line."  The  general,  like  every 
American  otticer  I  have  met,  spoke  in  glow- 
ing terms  of  the  bravery  of  our  men  and 
told  how  some  of  his  troops  when  they  Iirst 
saw  the  dejected  and  underfed  appe.irance 
of  the  German  pi'isoners,  said,  "And  to 
think  that  those  are  the  men  we  have  been 
told  to  fear."  The  general  suggested  that  I 
proceed  to  a  ridge,  where  I  could  get  the 
best  view  of  Cantigny,  but  in  order  to  do 
tliis  he  said  I  would  have  to  walk  .'")()0  yards 
over  an  open  field  exposed  to  the  G(>rman 
:,'uns.  The  road  was  a  dangerous  one  for 
automobiles  and  he  explained  how  neces- 
sary it  was  for  tho  car  to  go  at  top  speed 
until  I  arrived  at  my  destination.  lie  told 
nie  to  hide  the  automobile  in  a  barn  this 
side  of  the  village,  for  it  was  not  so  likely 
to  be  shelled  there  as  in  the  village.  That 
remark  seemed  to  suggest  .something  to  him 
and  he  took  down  the  telephone  and  called 
up  the  woods  where  we  were  going  and  I 
beard  him  ask  an  officer  on  the  other  end 
of  the  wire  wdiether  they  were  then  shelling 
the  position.  When  the  reply  came  that  a 
bombardmtmt  was  actually  going  on  he 
kept  me  for  twenty  minutes  longer  and  then 
be  only  let  me  j)roceed  after  he  bad  tele- 
jihoned  again  and  found  the  coast  clear.  "It 
is  safe  now,"  he  said.  "They  are  not  likely 
to  fire  again   until   this   afternoon." 

He  oidered  another  lieutenant  who  knew 
the  road  to  the  woods  to  accompany  us,  for 
it  would  not  be  safe  for  us  to  slow  up  to 
inquire  the  way.  As  we  sped  along  the  road 
I  told  this  lieutenant  how  our  Connecticut 
and  Massachusetts  boys  up  at  Seicheprey 
had  not  been  in  the  trenches  a  week  before 
tiiey  drove  the  Germans  completely  out  of 
No  Man's  Land  and  I  said  I  supposed  the 
1st  Division  had  done  likewise.  "On  the 
contrary,"  he  replied,  "the  very  first  night 
we  arrived  in  our  sector  we  took  over  No 
Man's  Land  and  we  have  held  it  ever  since." 

In  a  few  minutes  we  had  traversed  the 
exposed  road,  had  stopped  as  directed  on 
the  near  side  of  the  village,  and  hidden  our 
car  under  a  shed.  We  walked  thru  what 
■was  left  of  the  town.  Everywhere  American 
boys  were  sitting  like  woodchncks  in  front 
of  tumbled-down  buildings  ready  to  dive 
down  forty  feet  below  to  tho  dugouts  the 
moment  any  bombardment  started.  In  one 
dilapidated  court  yard  we  saw  that  some  of 
our  humorously  inclined  soldiers  had  dec- 
orated the  spot  with  signs.  One  of  these  at 
the  door  of  the  steps  leading  down  into  the 
cellar  read.  "Pistols  will  be  checked  at  the 
door."  .\nother  one  tacked  on  a  shed  in 
which  were  two  broken  beds  and  a  one- 
■\\heeled  baby  carriage  serving  as  a  bureau 
lead  "Home  was  never  like  this."  And  an- 
other by  the  side  of  the  horse  trough  where 
the  men  washed  stated,  "One  joy  towel  will 
be  furnished  each  night." 

As  we  walked  about  the  demolished  vil- 
lage the  G(>rni.in  shells  were  going  over  our 
heads.  In  what  was  once  the  doorway  of  a 
home  we  met  Colonel  Smith.  He  took  us 
down  stairs  some  forty  feet  underground  to 
the  officers'  mess  and  the  various  .rooms 
for  the  soldiers.  On  returning  to  daylight 
we  walked  up  the  hill  back  of  the  village 
with  Lieutenant  Thomas,  a  Yale  ItU.'i  man, 
as  escort.  On  coming  ti>  four  corners.  Lieu- 
tenant Thomas  said  we  were  at  the  most 
shelled  spot  in  that  secttu-.  .All  about  the 
»arth  was  pockeil  with  shell  holes  ami  the 
Lieutenant  said  it  is  shelled  many  times 
a  day  on  the  chance  of  hitting  a  supply 
train.  We  crost  it  one  at  a  time  and  ou 
the   run,   as   it   was   in   plain   sight  of  the 
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How  a  Change  of  Food 
Restored  My  Life 

and  transformed  me  from  a  physical  weakling  to  what  my  friends  call  a  man  of  iron 


By  EUGENE  CHRISTIAN 


TWENTY  years  ago  I  was  at  death's  door.     For 
years  I  had  suffered  the  asonies  of  acute  stomach 
and  intestmal  disorders.    My  physicians,  inckiding 
several  of  the  most  eminent  speciaUsts  in  the  country, 
pronounced  my  case  incurable  and  gave  me  up  to  die. 

But  although  I  could  get  no  hope  from  anyone,  I  still 
clung  to  the  idea  that  somehow,  somewhere,  I  could 
find  help. 

1  went  out  into  the  country — though  scarcely  able  to 
walk — to  think  things  over.     I  watched  the  animals  on 
the   farm.     I   noted  the   scientific   feeding  practised.     I 
saw  how  with  foods  alone  the  farmer  produced  the  re- 
sults  he    wanted — how,   to    pro- 
duce more  milk,  he  fed  his  cows 
certain   combinations   of    foods ; 
how.  to  put  fat  on  hogs,  he  fed 
other    food   combinations ;   how, 
to  produce  muscle  in  horses,  he 
fed    still    other    food    combina- 
tions.     I    learned   that   properly 
balanced    rations    produced   just 
the    results    desired    and    I    saw 
how  improperly  balanced  rations 
produced  wrong  results. 

And  then  a  great  thought 
flashed  through  my  mind.  It 
was  this:  If  scientific  eating  can 
produce  such  remarkable  results 
for  animals,  why  wouldn't  the 
same  treatment  be  effective  with 
the  human  animal? 

A  Boy's  Vitality  at  60 

The  results  secured  through 
animal  feeding  seemed  to  prove 
conclusively  that  there  was  an 
absolutely  direct  relation  be- 
tween the  foods  thev  eat  and 
their  physical  condition,  and  of 
course  this  must  be  so  with  man. 

Having  been  educated  to  be 
a  physician  myself.  I  deter- 
mined to  try  some  experiments. 
At  first  I  made  so  manv  mis- 
takes that  I'd  go  a  slep  forward 
and  then  two  backward.  But 
I    persevered.      I    experimented 

and  experimented  and  experimented.  Soon  I  discovered  a  few 
basic  laws.  These  I  used  as  my  foundation  and  gradually  I 
betjan  to  improve  until  from  a  man  who  couldn't  walk  a  city 
block  without  resUna.  unable  to  keep  even  the  supposedly  most 
simple  meal  down,  so  thin  that  the  bones  literally  stuck  out 
all  over — from  this  T  developed   into  a  well  man. 

And  I  say  "well"  advisedly.  Today  I  am  nearly  sixty  years 
old  and  I  haven't  had  a  sick  day  in  years.  I  work  twelve  to 
fifteen  hours  every  day  of  my  life  and  F  never  tire.  It  is  a  regu- 
lar comment  of  mv  associates  that  I  have  more  «in)^er,  more 
vitality,  and  greater  endurance  than  the  average  boy  in  his 
teens.    And  I  owe  it  all  to  corrective  eating. 

23,000  Cases  on  Record 

The  above  is  Eugene  Giristian's  own  story  of  his  remark- 
able recovery  throuvjh  correct  eating.  .So  amazing  were  the 
results  in  his  own  case  that  hundreds  of  people  sought  his 
advice  about  foods,  usually  after  all  other  treatments  had 
failed.  Since  then  Oiristian  has  treated  over  2.^.000  people 
for  almost  every  non-organic  ailment  known  with  almost  un- 
varie'l  success. 

(>ne  cane  of  <inu*ual  infrr«->it  wa<t  that  of  a  younif  l)U.iinfH!«  man  who»c 
efficiency  ha<l  hrett  practically  wrrcUfd  throuKh  stomach  acidity,  fermen- 
tation and  ron*ti(iation  r<-«ultjn(t  in  phyiiical  iiltiKK<')hric<i<i  which  wan  nat- 
urally r^flrrlrd  in  his  ability  to  ii'r  his  mind,  llr  was  twenty  pounrl* 
iin'!  /'  ■      '         ljr-  fir«t  wrtit  to  *<t  Thriitiatr   and   wa»  %o  m-rvoin  he 

CO  Aih    and    intf«tin:il    (ta*'-*    w  rr    so    ni-vrrc    lli.it    they 

cau,    .    ...-.<. ..If    ft    ;iction    and    oftrn    f\\%    of    (freat    mental    di-pression. 

A»  f'hrisfian  dencrib^*  it  he  wa<  not  %•!'//  efTicient  rilher  tn'ntaily  or  phy- 
•tcally.  Vet  In  a  few  day«,  liv  followiriK  f 'hritlian'*  "iiii{(('"Htioii«  as  to 
fofitl  hi*  ez/nMip-ition  had  completely  gone,  althoii((h  he  had  formerly  heen 
in  the  hahit  of  UtUtnn  larye  daily  do»e*  of  a  stronK  >atharatic.  In  five  weeks 


Eugene  Chriitian,  57  Years  Young 


every  abnormal  symptom  had  disappeared — his  weight 
having  increased  6  pounds.  In  addition  to  this  he 
ac(iuired  a  store  of  physical  and  mental  energy  so 
great  in  comparison  with  his  former  self  as  to  almost 
belie  the   fact  that  it  was  the  same  man. 

Another    one    of    Christian's    most    interesting    cases 
was  that   of   a  multi-millionaire — a   man   70   years  old — 
who    had    been    traveling    with    bis    doctor    for    several 
years   in   a  search   for   health.     He   was   extremely   ema- 
ciated,  had   chronic  constipation,   lumbago  and   rheuma- 
tism.     For    over    twenty    years    he    had    suffered    with 
stomach    and    intestinal    trouble    which    in    reality    was 
superacidiious     secretions    in    the    stomach.      The    first 
menus      given       him       were       designed       to       remove 
the    causes     of    acidity,     which     was    accomplished     in 
about  thirty  days.     And   after  this  was 
done  he  seemed  to  undergo  a  complete 
rejuvenation.      His     eyesight,     hearing, 
taste    and    all    of    his    mental    faculties 
became    keener    and    more    alert.      He 
had    had    no    organic    trouble — but    he 
vyas   starving   to   death    from    malnutri- 
tion   and   decomposition    all    caused    by 
the    wrong    selection    and    combination 
of     foods.      After     six     months'     treat- 
ment this  man  was  as  well  and  strong 
as  he  had  ever  been  in   his   life. 

Help  for  Everyone 

There  have  been  so  many  inquiries 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
from  people  seeking  the  benefit  of 
Eugene  Christian's  advice  and  whose 
cases  he  is  unable  to  handle  person- 
ally that  he  has  written  a  little  course 
of  lessons  which  tells  you  exactly  what 
to  eat  for  health,  strength  and  effi- 
ciency. 

These  lessons,  there  are  24  of  them, 
contain  actual  menus  for  breakfast, 
luncheon  and  dinner,  curative  as  well 
as  corrective,  covering  everj'  condition 
of  health  and  sickness  from  infancy 
to  old  age  and  for  all  occupations, 
climates  and  seasons.  Reasons  are 
given  for  every  recommendation  based 
upon  actual  results  secured  in  the 
author's  many  years  of  practice  al- 
though technical  terms  have  been 
avoided.  Every  point  is  explained  so 
clearly  that  there  can  be  no  possible 
misunderstanding. 

With  these  lessons  at  hand  it  is 
just  as  though  you  were  in  personal 
contact  with  the  great  food  specialist 
because  every  possible  point  is  so 
thoroughly  covered  that  you  can 
scarcely  think  of  a  question  which 
isn't  answered.  You  can  start  eating  the  very  things  that  will  produce  the 
increased  physical  aiid  mental  energy  you  are  seeking  the  day  you  receive 
the  lessons  and   will   find   that  you  secure  results  with   the  first   meal. 

Little  Lessons  in  Corrective  Eating  and  Christian 
Herald  for  a  Year — Great  Value  for  $3.00 

Nearly  two  hundred  thousand  sets  of  Eugene  Christian's  Little  Lessons 
have   been    sold   during  the   past   two   years   at   a   much    higher  price,    but 
through     a     special     arrangement     with     the     publishers,     the-     Christian 
llerahl    is   abU-    to   otTer   this    remarkable    set   of   lessons,    together  with  ^ 

a   year's    subscription    to   Christian    Herald   for   only    $j.oo.  ^ 

The  Christian  Herald  has  fully  in- 
vestigated Eugene  Christian's  food  sys- 
tem and  can  confidently  recommend 
it  to  its  readers.  Alrcaily  over  7,000 
of  our  subscribers  have  bought  sets  of 
these  books  and  have  fully  tested  their 
value.      Their    approval     confirms     our 

opinion    as    to    their    merits.      Eugene  

Christian's  system   is   not   to  he  confused   in   any  way    ^ 

wilh     the    medical    systems;     it     is    wholly    scientific  ^ 

hygiene    reduced    to    the    last    point    of   simplicity.      ^ 

\V<'    believe    that    its    universal    ailoiition    would   ^ 

result     in     overwhelming    endorsement    of    it;    _^     jo*     .'o*~N^"t>'^ 


Send  No 
Money 


^        v\^    '"    V' 


Only    a    limited    number    of    the 
Little  r.essons  are  available,  how- 


ever,    go    immediate    action     is    ^  <5Ko!.        t^'x'^S  ^  a'^'^'^  «♦' 

necessary.     Mail    the    cou|.oi.      ^(^c^     ^\{^^^  '•V/'  ./     ;,>>' 
today.  *  i^*  "^  f-  •S' ■^ '^      "^       V 
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Crainin^|or/l^ufhoi'sliip  ii 

*v'  tow'i  itt-,  Wlial  to  Wi  ito, 

and  vOht'lv  \o  ac'll. 
C'uliit'ult>  your  iiiiiul.  IV'v'i.>L)[> 

III  I  of  !i«.'lf-«;.>CpiV!>^ioit.MiikLi 
\oiir  spuie  hnikf  prof  iKibli;. 
lui'ii  your  ulcus  into  ilullurd. 

CViurses  in  Short-Slory  Wiit' 
ing.  VersihCation,  Journali&m, 
Play  Writing,  Photoplay 
Writing,  etc.,  taught  person- 
Df.  Esenw't'in  jlly  by  Dr  J  Berg  Esenwein, 
lor  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
a  alah  of  literary  experts  Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,    honest,    helpful   advice        Real  teaching'. 

On«  pupil  ha>  received  over  $5,000  for  »loriei  and 
attulci  written  nio»lly  in  spare  lime — "p'^y  work,"  he 
calls  it.  Another  pupil  received  over  $1,000  before 
Lomplclinif  her  timl  course.  Another,  a  busy  wife 
iinj  mother.  IS  averaging  over  $75  a  week  from 
photoplay   writing  alone. 

1  here  is  no  other  institution  or  agency  doing  so  much 
lor  writers,  young  or  old  Theimiversities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
I  iculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department.  The  editors  recognize  it,  for 
they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

Wr  publish  TAe  Writtr't  Library.  Wc  Jlso  publish  Tht 
Writtr't  Monthly,  «!>i<cci,illy  v,slujble  lor  us  (uU  repons  ol 
thv  lilc(4t>  m^ikrl.  l^-siji-s  our  leaching  svrvice,  wc  olTcr  a 
iTtiinuBCtipl  cnliLism  nervier. 

150-page  illustrated'catalogue  free 

tfie  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dep't.  3m,   5prin»)f'ieUI,  Mciss. 

ESTAacisHtD  lO-^V  iNCCil'i-'RATeo    l0O4 


iiHTiHi!H'g^giHTwiwMigngrprr^ 


azine 


i^  /Ja//^ 


Boy  About  This! 


Boys,  you  can  make 
good  money  each  month 
selling  The  Boys'  Maga- 
zine, Gives  splendid 
business  experience  of 
great  value  later  on  in 
life. 

Write  us  today  for  5 
copies.      Send  no  money. 

The  Scott  F.  Redfield  Co. 

Dept.  A37  Smethport,  Pa. 


Phonograph  Records  Sound 
Clear  and  Harmonious 

— no  t-cratch — no  twung — no  tiarsh,  ra;'ping,  metallic 
sound  to  impair  the  beauty  of  the  music  whtn  you 
use  thi 

ELLIS  MELODIOUS  REPRODUCER 

"It    makes    all    the    difference    in    the    world."      It 
resurrects  the  "living  voice"  of  the  artist  who  made 
the   record.      All   the   tone   values   of   instrumental   music,   solo   or   orchestral,    are   brought   out 
perfectly   and   harmoniously  with  the  overtones   which   musicians   listen   for. 

Words  cannot  convey  to  you  an  adequate  idea  of  how  much  this  wonderful  little  device  will 
do  to  improve  the  playing  of  records.  You  must  see  it — hear  it — compare  the  effect  with  any 
and  all  other  reproducers  you  know  of  :  then  you  will  understand  why  every  music  lover 
owner  of  a  phonograph  who  hears  the  Ellis  Reproducer  wants  to  own  one. 

Plays  all  disc   records. 


Write  for  Circular  D 


J.  H.  ELLIS.  P.  O.  Box  882.  Milwaukee.  Wis. 


"Begi.vner's." 


Now  is  the  time  to  replenish  your 
Sketching  Outfit. 

Easels,  .  Camp  Stools,  Umbrellas, 
Canvas.  .Academy  Boards,  Colors, 
Brushes,  etc. 

The   Beginner's   Box.   as   illustrated, 
Si./ 5.      Full    line   of   boxes   of    Oil, 
Water    Color    and    China    Painting, 
Pastel  and  Cravon  Drawing. 
Catalogue  sent  on  request 

DEVOE  &  RAYNOLDS  CO.,  Inc. 

101   Fulton   Street,    New  York 


Jiffy  Duplicator 
writes  100  postals 

in  ten  minutes.  You  need 
it  to  send  out  notices  of  meet- 
ings, dues,  news  of  the  boys 

in  service,  to  print  proy;ranis,  soajis, 
menus,  tickets,  forms  requesting 
prices.  Dozens  of  social  and  hiisiiiess  uses. 
No  skill  reiiiiireil— write  one  cop\ — by  hand 
or  Oil  typewriter.  Jiffy  makes  clonr-cut 
copies  of  either.  Money  hack  if  yoii  say  so. 
Send  $.<.00now  for  complete  outfit,  prepaid. 

BARRETT  BINDERY  CO.,  746  Federal  St..  Chicago 


<M'rinaii  balloons.  Then  wc  w  (>ut  up  to  tlie 
second  \it\C  ticnclics  antl  took  it  look  at 
Caiitiijn.v  tlowii  in  a  littlo  doclini'  a  few 
liiiiidrt'il  yards  ahead.  All  we  xaw  was  a 
n'liss  ol  niiisonry  and  .vlone.  A  few  bricks 
of  tlin  clnircii  wero  standing  abovo  the  rest 
c."  tlie  debris,  but  every  house  was  in  ruins 
and  the  forest  back  of  the  hill  was  com- 
pletely shot  away.  l(>aviii};  oidy  a  few 
scarifd  tree  trunks  here  and  there  as  tho 
the  whole  place  had  been  swept  by  tire. 
It  was  a  mute  but  vivid  (estiiuony  of  tlie 
uccuracy  of  American  shell  lire.  We  siw 
our  front  trenches,  which  could  only  he 
safely  entered  at  nlKht,  and  then  the  faint 
ye;iow  streak  <d"  the  (Jeiinau  trenches  a 
( (  uple  of  hundred  yards  beyond.  We  could 
see  our  shells  landins,'  in  th(>  forest  back 
i>f  the  town,  throwinj;  up  a  spray  of  earth 
;iim1    dust    forty    feet   straight   into    the   air. 

X'erdun  was  the  nu)st  imposing  battle- 
li<'ld  1  had  e\('r  seen,  but  Verdun  was  an 
(•.\lin<-t  volcano,  (^intign.v  was  iu  active 
iriiptiou  ;  it  was  alive.  Then  we  nuitored 
back  to  take  Ituicheon  with  General  Ruck. 
1  subset) U(>ntly  learned  that  our  oar  was  the 
Im-sI  one  to  make  this  trip  in  daylight.  At 
(General  Utuk's  Ju'adiinarters  we  had  the 
liieasiire  of  lindiui;  (ieneral  Meric.  the  corn- 
uiaiider  of  the  l<'rench  division  contiguous 
to  ours,  who  had  cotne  over  with  his  staff 
for  hinch<v>u.  Captain  Itichardson  being 
the  only  offic(>r  present  who  could  s|)eak 
French  and  Ihiglish  with  etiual  fluency, 
acted  as  intiM-nu'diary  for  most  of  the  con- 
versation. 

After  luncheon  we  went  out  to  see  an- 
other section  of  the  line  and  to  get  a  view 
of  Cantigny  from  another  angle.  We  had  to 
pro  tliru  several  ruined  vill.-iges  and  finally 
reached  the  highest  point  of  vantage  in 
that  sector.  There  we  saw  the  whole  (ler- 
man  lines  for  miles  in  either  direction.  A 
veritable  fusillade  from  our  batteries  was 
still  pouring  down  u|)on  their  rear  lines, 
and  both  near  and  far  I  could  see  the  great 
splashes  of  eai'th  flying  into  the  air  while 
above  our  heads  shrilly  whistled  the  shells. 
On  our  wa.v  back  I  stopped  at  a  7.5  mm. 
battery  and  I  was  again  given  permission 
to  tire  a  shell.  My  target  this  time  was  a 
patch  of  German  woods  back  of  the  lines 
\\here  the  (German  adviince  was  sujiposeid 
to  be  forming.  There  were  three  soldiers  in 
charge  of  the  battery,  a  young  lieutenant 
fresh  from  college :  a  corporal,  evidently  in 
civil  life  from  the  mechanic  class,  and  a 
fiu'eign  boi-Tt  America!i  who  spoke  with  an 
:iccent.  T  thought  that  those  three  men 
tyi)ified  the  diversity  and  homogeneity  of 
America  in  this  w.-ir  —the  oultiu-ed  college 
!;raduate,  the  Yaukt-e  mechanic  and  the 
immigrant  all  fighting  shoulder  to  shoulder 
and  olT'ering  their  li\es  that  democracy  may 
l>e  extended  on  earth. 

That  night  foiu-  hours  after  we  left  Can- 
tigny for  Paris,  the  great  German  drive  be- 
gan. It  did  not  come  at  our  boys  of  the 
Ist  Divisi(ui,  as  tht\v  had  expecftnl.  But 
it  plunged  straisrht  at  our  marines  and  regu- 
lars ludding  the  direct  line  to  Paris  at 
Ciiateau  Tliierry.  And  all  the  world  knows 
what  those  Americans  did. 


I 


The  (Jermans  have  one  claim  to  renown  : 
they're  the  only  f<dk  in  history  the  Irish 
have  ileclined  to  fight. — /Vi»/ij(/c//)/ii(i  \orth 
American. 

Member  of  H.  (>.  T.  C. — Captain,  my 
foot  hurts  terribly. 

Captain — That's  a  pretty  lame  excuse. — 
I'urplc  Coif. 

Job  l>esidt>s,  it's  so  blixuuin'  tiuhtcky 
sendin'  a  bloke  back  after  boin'  woumletl 
hiilf  a  doztui  times. 

The  Comforter — Garn,  what  are  you 
growlin'  at '.'  You're  used  to  it  iit>t  like  us 
poor  bt>ggars  who  haven't  been  brok«  iu, — 
■'^l/dney  Bulletin, 
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NEW  KIND  OF  WAR  MAP 


I'uUi.iu  i_\ci>  move  of  our  boys 
"over  there.  "  They  are  now  in  the 
"heat  of  it" — holding  important  sec- 
tions on    the   Western   Front. 


Therc  Eight  Our  Bays ! 


Special   Features 

Map     mraiure*     27J4  x  38     inched 
wh'-n    "prca'!.      Fold*    op    into    h'-avy 
'  cover,  s%  X  10%   Incheii. 

■  r    ^howii    flair*   of    the    nixteen 
'  ''lal  color'. 

Front     nrinff'l 

'  *   printea    to   br 

'•■■i'i. 
:        iry     Map    of    the    U.     S.     A 
t>riiit'il    in    bl^ick. 

A  wonderful  two-in-one  Map.  Th*- 
more  you  u»e  it,  the  more  you  v/ill 
pri/e  It. 


There — right  there!  And  in  this  spot  too!  Put  your 
finger  on  their  battlc-Kround.  Isn't  it  great  to  have  an 
"American"  map  of  the  Western  Front!  A  map  that 
shows  ju.st  where  "we"  are  "over  there."  A  map  that 
will  take  you  in  two  seconds  from  the  news  headlines 
to  the  spot  where  "it  happened."  That's  the  kind  of  a 
guide  you  now  have  in  this  new  War  Map  of  the 
Western  Front,  specially  indit  atiiii/  where  American 
troops  are  enqaficd!  A  wonderful  map  in  colors,  shnw- 
irig  the  present  fighting  zones  in  detail  and  over  5,000 
villages,   towns  and   hamlets. 

Also  a  Military  Map  of  the  U.  S.  A. 

'J  lii-s  new  kind  of  a  War  Man  is  really  two  iiiaps  in 
one.  On  the  one  side  you  have  the  map  of  the  Western 
Front,  on  the  other  side  you  have  a  United  States 
Military    Map   showing — 

VcMn  and  .Stations  of  Army  Naval   Training  .Stations 

National  Army  fantonments        Marine   H.irraeks 
\;.il(.iial    fiiiard   ^,ltTlp^  Aero   Tr.iining   .Stations 

MAIL  THE  COUPON  t'r'^1."S"wili^' 

offered  at  the  speci.d  introductory  price  of  only  $1. 
There  I1  a  great  demanil  for  this  map  and  we  do  not 
know  how  long  the  $1  price  will  hoM.  An  increase  iti 
I<rice  may  come  any  day— ho  pleasi  order  promptly  to 
secure  the  *i  price.  I'ill  out  an<l  mail  the  cou|>on  or 
just  pin  a  dollar  bill  to  a  letter.  If  you  are  not  more 
than  delighte<l  with  this  splenrlid  new  map,  just  return 
it  to  us,  and  your  %i  will  be  promptly  refunded 
Order  today— AfO^^'/  Clip  the  coupon  before  you  forget. 

1  Hi  W.  40th  St.,  New  York  City 


Around  the  margin  of  the  map  is  printed 
the  various  insignia  showing  the  rank  of 
eonuiiissioned  and  non-commissioned  officers, 
and  the  different  branches  of  the  service.  Be 
able  to  tell  a  I.ieuten.int-Colonel  or  a  Major 
when  you  see  one.  Be  able  to  tell  the  branch 
of  service  of  every  Soldier  and  Marine  you 
see — a  wagoner  from  a  medical  man,  a  coast 
artilleryman  from  a  cav.ilryman,  etc.  You 
ran    learn    it  all   from   this   new   map. 


SPECIAL  $1  COUPON 
indkim:ni)i:nt  c;oRroRATiON 

119  W.  40th  St.,  N.  y.  City 

Enclosed  is  $1  for  which  you  will  sen<I  me 
the  new  II,  ,S.  A.  War  Map  of  the  Western 
Front.  ,S-io-i8 

N.imc 

Aildress    

City    State    
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SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


HARTFORD 


W.  Uuuylas  i\1<iekeiiz.ie 

Prcsltleiit 


Theological  Seminary 

Scholarly  anil  practical  train- 
ing tor  the  iniiiisliy.  l*'acully 
111  tliiiteen  rtsulciit  professors 
hesiilfs  special  lecturers.  Nota- 
ble library  ot  105,000  volumes. 
Liberal  scliolurshi|i3  to  stu- 
dents of  high  rank  and  grad- 
uate fellow-ships.  t)peu  to  col- 
lege graduates  of  all  Christian 
denominations.  Address 
D.-.ui   M.    W.   JACOBUS. 


School  of  Kelinioui  Pedagogy 

Degree  Course  lor  graduates  of 
culleges  and  theological  semi- 
naries. Diploma  Course  pre- 
pares lay  workers  for  salaried 
positions  in  all  kinds  of  Clui^t- 
tian  service,  churcli,  Sunday- 
school,  mis.sion  and  settlement 
work.  Correspondence  Courses 
for  teacher  training.  Demand 
for  trained  workers  greater 
than  supply.     Address 

n<an    E.    11.    KMCllT. 


The  Kennedy  School  of 
Miation* 

A   Graduate   School   for   Special 
Preparation.  liiterdenomina 

tional.  For  candidates,  ap- 
pointees and  missionaries, 
Large  f.iculty  and  library. 
Courses  in  phonetics,  certain 
vernaculars,  history  and  re- 
ligions of  mission  lields,  soci- 
ology, Bible,  business  methods, 
etc.  Address  The  Secretary, 
E.  \V.  (  APEN. 


DEAN   ACADEMY 

FRANKLIN,  MASS.      52nd  YEAR 

Young  men  and  young  women  find  here  a  home- 
like atmosphere,  thorough  and  efficient  training 
in  every  department  ot  a  broad  culture,  a  loyal 
and  helpful  school  spirit.  Liberal  endowment  per- 
mits liberal  terms,  $jj5-$40o  per  year.  Special 
course   in    Domestic   Science. 

For  catalogue   and   information  address 

ARTHUR  W.  PEIRCE.  Litt.D..  Principal 

NEW  CHURCH  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL 

4S  Quincy  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

EstabUahed  1866.  Three  ve-^rs  course.  C\>Ilci;e  preparation 
ite&ir«il.  The  curriculum  incKules  systematic  study  ot  the  theolojf- 
ical  writinys  oi  limanuel  Swedenborg  and  spiritual  interpretation 
of  the  Scriv>iurcs.     Courses  by  c*)rrespontlente  when  tlesircd. 

For  calalo;;ue  an>.l  information,  address 

WIIiLIAM  L.  WORCESTER,  President 

MARTIN  COILEGE  TuusS'^eV^ 

.\   Junior    t'ollfge  «itli   I'reparatoiy   IH'parlnuMit.  Aloii- 

rrate    Uales.      Modern   HuililiiiKH    and    Eciuipinent.  In   tlie 

K!ue-(Jrass  Hills  of  Sunny  Tennessee.  Careful  Super- 
vision.     Box    1.      W.   T.   WV.NN.  President. 

Kiskiminetas 

SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

Located  on  a  wooded  highland  overlooking  the 
t)eauliful  Kiskiminetas  river.  200  acres.  "Klski" 
lets  a  boy  grow  up  out  of  doors.  S|)ecial  prepara- 
tion for  college  and  teclinical  schools.  13  expert 
teachers  keep  in  close  personal  touch  with  boys. 
Small  classes.  High  athletic  spirit  and  strong  com- 
petitive teams.  Several  athletic  fields.  Tennis. 
Golf,  Swimming  Pool,  Bowling  Alleys.  New  Gym- 
nasium. School  owns  its  own  farm  and  coal  mine. 
Bate  $700.      For  catalogua  address 

DR.  A.  W.  WILSON,  JR..  President 
Kiskiminetas  Springs  School.     Saltsburg.  Pa. 


The  Sanatorium  School 

A  school  and  sanatorium  combined  for  nervous, 
delicate  or  deaf  children.  Instruction  and  treat- 
ments— -No    feeble    minded — References. 

CLAUDIA  M.  REDD.  Principal.  Lansdowne.   Pa. 

The  Carnegie  Library  School  oflers  the  following 
courses  in  librarianship   for  the   year    1918-1919: 
General  Library  Work 
Library  Work  with  Children 
School  Library  Work 
For  information,  addras  the  Principal, 
Carnegie  Library  School.  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsbnrgh.  Pa. 

llyf  /»  f3f  ITlM/rifirfc  ^\'ikes  up  boys  to  duties  of  life. 
iMM^\l  M-iSi,  WW  \J\JMJ  >i^..jr  IMiil.idelpllia.  Soill  year. 
Juuior  Dep.irtment,  where  boys  receive  real  care  al  ino<lerate 
rates.  Limited  to  40.  CoUeije  or  business.  Small  classes. 
Mas:ers  experienced  nicu.     Manual   training.     Boys  accomuiu- 

daietl  ciltrre  \  c  ir.      Sport^. 

J.  C.  SHORTLIDGE        -       -       Concordville,  Pa.,  Box  160 

DE  MERITTE  MILITARY  SCHOOL 

Jackson    Springs,    N.    C. 

An  open  air  school   for  boys. 

Prepares  for  t'oikges  and  the  Scientific  Schools. 

Edwin    De   Meritie,    Principal,     .\ddress   until 

Sept.    5,    Camp   Algonquin,    Ashland,    N.    H. 


THE  WOMEN'S  COLLEGE 

OF  DELAWARE 

Pour-year  courses  leading  to  A.  B.  and  B.  S. 
degrcc-i  In  Arts  and  Science,  Education,  Home  Econo- 
mics and  Agriculture.  ,         T,,        .,  J      „ 

Special  two-year  courses  in  Kdiiratlnn  and  Home 
KdinijiiiKv  Tuition  tree  to  students  froin  the  State  of 
Uctuwaicv      I'ur  catalog  and  infurniatiun  address 

WINIFRED  J.  KOBINSON.  Ph.D..  Dean.  Newark.  Del. 


Emerson  College  of  Oratory 

HENRY  LAWRENCE  SOUTHWICK,  President 

Largest  schuul  <»(  c xprrsbion  in  the  U.  S.  The 
(Icinaiul  for  our  irr.nln.ttcs  as  teachers  in  coUeijes, 
normal  and  hi^jh  >ilIi.ioK  is  ifreater  than  wc  Lan 
hll.  Courses  in  lirllcslcilres,  oratory,  peda- 
il^iiv.  physical  mhure.  voice,  drain.iti..  art,  etc. 
irith  year  opens  Sfptniibcr  JUd. 

HARRY  SEYMOUR  ROSS,  Dean 
Huntington  Ghamberu  Boston,  Mass. 


WALNUT  HILL  SCHOOL 

24  Highland  Street.  Natlck.  Mass. 

A  CoUeire  rreparatory  School  for  (..iris.    17  miles  'roni  Huston.    40 
Acres.    Skaiinu  I'ond.   Allileiic  l-ieUls.  5  liuildin):s.  Ciymnasiuin. 

Miss  Conant,   Miss   Bioelow.   Principals 


GLENDALE  COLLEGE 

Cleadale,  0.,  Suburbao  to  Ciacionati.        Foanded  1853 
Junior  College  and  College  Preparatory  Courses. 

Limited  number  of  younc;  women  offered  excep- 
tional advantages  under  a  large  experienced  fac- 
ulty, in  a  he:iltliful,  pleasant  environment.  Music, 
H.ifrcssion,   Household    Science. 


The  University  of  Chicago 

HOME 
STUDY 

27th  Year      U.olC.  (Diy.6)Chicaso,IlL    -jitcbeiiTi 


10  addition  (o  resident 
work,  offers  also  instruc- 
tion by  corTespoadence. 

For    detailed     io- 
formation  address 


ATTEND 

Chicago 
Tech 


The  nation  is  callinsr  for  technical  men.    Engineers 

and  Draftsmen  are  needed.  Demand  forouTKraduatea 

19  greater  than  we  can  supply.     Study  now.    Faculty  of 

consulting  experts.      No  unusual  entrance  requirements. 

Low  tuition  fees.  Ourintensive  methoda  brinp  quick  results. 


DRAFTING 


f 

^m    cor 

I  ARCHITECTURE 
I  ENGINEERING 

m    C/y/L  -MEC/fAMCAt  ■5TRUCTVPAi£l£CmCA£ 

^^     Notime  wasted  on  unnecessai-y  studies.   Complete  course 
^i^  in  two  yeara.     Stiort  courses  for  special  stu 

DAY  AND      enU.    Chancea  for  self-sunport  wliile  study 
rr/CMrM."       iiB.     Write  us  for  cataloK  and  full  par 
tVt-iMlMij      ticulars. 

CLASSES  Chicago  Technical  College 

Convenient 
Study  and 
Practice  Hours 

SCHOOL  DECISION! 

The  success  of  your  son  inay  depend  upon  your  DECISION 
regarding   the   school   to  which   he   it   sent  this   faU. 

THE  PENNINGTON  SCHOOL 

offers  preparation  for  Colleges  and  Technical  Scliools,  and 
l!u.siness  Life.  Strong  Faculty  Mililary  Drill.  Ritl'e 
Range.  Ciymnasiuni.  with  I'ool.  Jntlrniary.  Athletics. 
MODERATE  RATES.  Half  way  between  N.  Y.  and 
I'hila.  VVritew  fur  Information  to 
Dh.    Frank    MacD.vniel.    Box    K.    Pennington.    N.    J. 

Florida  (Hulvey)  Military  Academy 

llarracks  new  and  modern.  Military  work  directed 
by  War  Dept.  Prepares  for  universities,  busine.ss 
and  Government  academies.  Per.sonal  instruction 
,ind  attention.  Perfect  health  record.  Cailcts  from 
iS  states.  Tuition  $460.  Col.  Geo.  W.  Hulvey, 
Supt.,    Jacksonville,     Fla. 

ROANOKE  'i^^^l 

FOR  MEK.  a  standani  college  io  the  mountains  oi  Virginia. 
HrjircfS  ^r, lilted.  Mililarv  training'  .uloptcvi  tor  lUn.ititui  ol  the 
war.  l.ihcral  Arts,  Coinniertial  ami  IVriMratory  Ivn.irlments. 
AiUlress  Dr.  J.  A.  MOREHEAO,  Prosident. 


DOWN  WHERE  THE 
SHELLS    ARE    THICKEST 

(Continued  from  iiaiic  /.''.') 

AiKitlicf  si\'u\,  "I'll  .siiy  lit>'.s  ii  niaii  I" 
Aiuiilii'f  ciiiiii'  ill  one  cvt'iiiiig  iiiiil  siiiil,  "rui 
n<.;nK  to  «|iiit  fi«art'ts  from  now.  If  .vou'ro 
I  hut  iiuicli  of  a  iiiun  you'ri'  wortli  listi'iiing 
till"  AiKitlu'f  said,  "If  I  },'''t  out  of  this, 
it's  iiic  for  tilt'  clitirch  fori'vor,  if  it  lias  that 
kiiiii  of  iiit'ii  ill  it !" 

I.s  it  any  wonder  that  tlu\v  broiiKlit  their 
la.-^t  letters  to  liiin  before  tliey  went  into 
the  treni'lie.sV  Is  it  any  woniler  that  they 
asivcd  him  for  a  little  iira.M'i-  service  one 
iii.i'lit  before  they  went  into  the  trenches? 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  they  love  him  and 
^wejir  by  himV  Is  it  any  wonder  that  when 
one  of  them  was  askeil  how  they  liked  their 
.•secretary  the  boy  saiil,  "(Jreat !  He's  a 
man"?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  when  another 
hoy  was  iisked  if  their  secretiiry  was  very 
religious  resiiondeil  in  his  own  laiiKiiase. 
"Yes,  he's  as  reliKioiis  iis  bell,  but  he's  a 
good  siiy  anyhow'";' 

That  kind  of  .service  will  win  auybody 
ai.d  that  is  exactly  the  kind  of  .service  that 
the  boys  of  the  American  army — your  boys 
-are  getting;  all  over  France  from  bif;, 
he'dic.  unprejudiced,  fatherly,  brotherly 
men.  who  are  willing  to  die  for  their  boys 
as  well  its  to  live  for  them  tmd  with  them 
down  where  the  shells  are  thickest  and  the 
dangers  are  constant. 


Pebbles 


It  is  remarkable  how  the  British  soldier 
will  pick  up  languages.  Only  last  week  tin 
American  corporal  stopped  a  British  ser- 
geant and  said,  "Say,  Steve,  can  you  put 
me  wise  where  I  can  barge  into  a  boiled 
shirt  biscuit-juggler  who  could  get  me  some 
eatsV"  And  the  sergeant  at  once  directed 
him  to  a  caf6. — Punch. 

"Why  is  it,  Sam,  that  one  never  hears 
of  a  darky  committing  suicide?"  inquired 
the  Northerner. 

"Well,  you  see.  it's  disaway.  boss :  When 
a  white  [>usson  has  any  trouble  he  sets 
down  an'  gits  to  studyin*  "bout  it  an'  a- 
worryin".  Then  firs'  thing  you  know  he's 
dtino  killed  liisse'f.  But  when  a  nigger  sets 
down  to  think  'bout  his  troubles,  why.  he 
jos'  nacherly  goes  to  sleep  1" — Life. 

Tn  ^Mississippi  they  tell  of  a  young  law- 
yer retained  to  d(>fend  a  man  charged  with 
the  theft  of  a  pi.g.  The  young'  man  seemed 
determined  to  convince  the  jury  that  he  w:is 
born  to  shine,  anil  iiccordiugly  he  delivered 
the  following  crmdiiiin  : 

"^l;iy  it  please  the  uourt  and  gentlemen 
of  the  jury,  while  ICurope  is  bathed  in 
blood  ;  while  classic  (Jreece  is  struggling 
for  her  rights  and  liberties  and  trampling 
the  unhallowed  ;ilt;irs  of  the  beardless  in- 
fidels to  dust :  while  the  I'nited  States,  en- 
tering the  Wiir.  shines  forth  the  brightest 
orb.  in  the  political  sky — I.  with  due  diffi- 
dence, rise  to  defend  the  cause  of  this  hum- 
ble hog-thief." — Pit  tabu  njh  Chronirlc-TrU- 
groph. 

The  convt>rsation  turned  to  the  subject 
of  diimage-stiits.  and  this  anecdote  was  re- 
called bv  Senator  (Jeorge  Sutherland,  of 
Utah. 

A  man  in  a  Western  town  was  hurt  iu  a 
railroiid  ttccitlent,  ami  after  being  contineil 
to  his  home  for  severtil  weeks  he  appeart>d 
on  the  street  walking  with  the  aiil  of 
(•rtitciies. 

"Ilello.  old  fellow."  greeted  an  aiMU'iit't- 
ance.  itishitig  up  to  shake  his  httnd.  "1  am 
certtiinly   gltid  to  .see  you  aroiiud  again." 

"Thanks."  responded  the  injuretl  one.  "I 
am  glad  ti>  be  jiround  tigtiiu." 

"I  st<e  .\oti  tire  hanging  fast  to  yotir 
crutchtvs,"  observed  the  ai-*iuaiutauiv. 
"Cati't  you  ilo  without  them"/" 

"My  diH'tor  sttys  I  cjiu."  answered  the 
injured  party,  "but  my  lawyer  says  1 
can't."- ~Pliilu(ltli)bia   TfUinuitk. 
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SCHOOLS 


SKIDMORE  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS 

CHiiii.KS    IlKNRT    Ki:yi;s.    I'll.  D.,    rrosident 
SaUAU    (jUIOLEX   i(OS3,    A.  M.,    Ucuii 
A   college   for   the   professional   and   vocational   train- 
ing of   »onien.      Offers   four  years   courses   leading   to 
IS.  S.   degree  in 

HoQsebold  Economics,  Fine  Arts,  Mneic, 

FtiyBicj.1  Education,  Sccrutanal  Studies 

A  special  diploma,  securable  upon  the  completion  of  two 

or    three  vears,    commands    teaclier's    or    supervisor's 

certificate. 

Residence  accommodations  for  two  hundred  students. 
Outdoor  .sports.  Non-sectar'an.  bummer  sessiAjii. 
For  catalogue  address 

LocisE  Holmes  Waterbuby,  B.  A..  Registrar 
SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  NEW  YORK 


Reopens  Wednesday,  October  2nd 

The  Veltin  School 

FOR  GIRLS 
160  and  162  West  74th  St.,  New  York 

A  Fireproof  Sanitary  School  Building* 
Classes  limited  to  twelve  pupils, 

PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

GENERAL  COURSE. 

COLLEGE  PREPARATORY. 

Unusual  advantages  in  French  are  offered 

in  every  class. 


HARTWICK  SEMINARY,  N.  Y. 

Founded  1797.    Prepares  for  College.    Steam  heat.    Electric  U^rht. 

Hot  and  cold  water.     Competent  teachers.     $.^75.     Catalog  bee. 
Address  J.  G.  TRAVER,   D.D..  Principal. 


Pacific   School   of   Religion 

An  undenominational  union  school  of  re- 
ligion. Admits  both  sexes  and  all  denomina- 
tions. College  graduation  required  for  regular 
course  leading  to  B.  D.  All  privileges  of 
University  of  California  open  to  qualified 
seminary  students.  Term  begins  Septemlier 
30,  1918.  Address  President  C.  S.  Nash, 
Berkeley,    Cal. 


Bronze  Memorial 

HTa  T>T  "C'T^  DESIGN5. Estimates  4 


Illustratu)  Booklet  Free 

JNO.WiLLIAMS.InC.  BRiTNZEfoi/NDRy  (EST.1875) 
Wm  DooAU  Mrfcinu..Du)<u9    530  W.  27^*"  St.New  YoRX 

An  interesting  book  on  automobile  econ. 

omy :  repairing^,    tire   upkeep,  increasing 
mileage,   etc.  ;    invaluable  to  every  owner,   driver,  garageuian, 
repairman. '!r  I»t, 
American  Aatomobile  Digest,  3338  Butler  Bldg.,  Cincinnati 


FREE! 


FLORIDA 


Spend  the  Winter 

at    Lakeland 

Highland* 

.Solve  thf-  high  cost  of  living,  escape  worry 
over  coal  shortage,  enjoy  delightful  climate — 

Where  you  may  secure  a  life  income  by 
investing  in  a  to  acre  grapefruit  or  orange 
grove  scientificaly  cared  for  by  low-cost, 
cooperative   method'. 

A  planted,  10  acre  grove  co«t«  $4950, 
payable  20%  down,  balance  in  quar- 
terly installment*. 

fJur  illustrated  bookl' t  answers  all  qu<s- 
tion«.  Write  for  a  copy  and  read  it.  Then, 
if  you  are  in  a  position  to  finance  a  grov. 
-isit  the  property  at  our  fxpcnse,  and  spend 
a  week  at  the  f'ountry  Club,  as  our  guest. 
W.  I.  Hallam  &  Co.,  22S  Sth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


Don't  Wear 
a  Truss 

Brook*'    Appliance,     the 

rfi','!'rri  '.rif^ihlic  irivcrjf  ion,thf; 
V  -  ''.'  f  >i  r  '  // divovrr/  that 
■      ■  /  If:,  will    \)i;  VTit 

',,.  .',-., il.  ;,(> obnoxious ni/niiKS 
or  i>a^j9 

Brooks'  Rupture  Appliance 

If;/-.    ;   lUiTiihiir:    Air   Cij-,hi',fi  ..     iiin'l-;    and 

*(rolcen  pjrtH  fogelh«.-r  as  you  would 

imh     JsJo  fialv<-«.   No  li>-i.  I>urablf;, 

I  to  prove  it.    ProtJrr  tcrl  by 

'  ','■  <\''K   Hui\    mf;r,ijr»!  blarjks 

' '■     '  /  ..')  TiiiXTii:  ;irid   :ii\'\ri-—,  torl.iy. 

'     f     i'.f"t(>K';.     4901   .V.t«  St  .  M.rih.ll.  M.rl,. 


MR.  C.  C.  BROOKS 


A  NEW  ERA  IN  EDUCATION 

{Continued  froiu  ixii/c  I'J/f) 

(vliioatiorial  lolatiou.s  not  only  with 
(ireat  Britain,  Fraucc  and  Italy,  but 
also  vvitli  Scandinavian  countries,  Hol- 
land and  Switzerland,  Japan  and  (31iina, 
tiiid  the  Soutli  Auu'rican  republics. 
J.uolciug  forward  to  a  new  world  which 
it'  to  be  ruled  by  reason  and  con- 
science, backed  by  the  force  of  a  League 
to  Enforce  I'eace,  Education  realizes  that 
a  now  task  is  laid  upon  her,  and  that  she 
imist  restudy  her  probltiin  .so  as  not  only 
ti>  teach  her  own  children  in  the  light  of 
n(>w  world  relations,  but  also  to  do  her 
share  in  making  clear  to  the  people  of 
ither  lauds  that  in  a  cornmoa  science  and 
a  common  search  for  truth,  as  well  as  in 
the  community  of  the  daily  round  of  labor, 
aiid  the  worship  of  the  one  (Jod,  there  are 
unifying  forces  which  should  strengthen  the 
bonds  of  our  common  humanity. 

Fourth,  I  may  name  the  steps  taken  for 
tl'.e  promulgation  of  sound  propaganda  re- 
siding the  war,  its  causes,  and  aims.  This 
task  which  belongs  peculiarly  to  education 
has  been  largely  performed  by  others  up  to 
this  time.  The  Junior  Red  Cross,  the  Na- 
tional Security  League,  the  Committee  on 
Public  Information  have  drafted  the  edu- 
cators into  their  service  for  this  work.  In 
Noj-th  Carolina  and  in  Washington  the 
state  universities  have  assumed  their  right- 
ful places  as  teachers  of  the  people. 

Finally  I  may  name  the  broader  prob- 
lems of  educational  reconstruction  raised 
by  the  war.  Many  agencies  are  dealing  with 
these  questions.  The  foundations,  govern- 
n^ent,  bureaus  and  boards,  commissions, 
special  and  departmental  committees  are 
at  work.  Educational  elements  are  in  flux. 
When  the  country  is  in  such  great  need  of 
men.  it  is  going  to  find  out  why  the  St. 
Louis  High  School  can  prepare  boys  for 
college  at  seventeen,  while  the  average  age 
for  the  country  is  nineteen.  It  is  going  to 
recover  those  two  wasted  years.  It  is  going 
to  restore  backbone  to  collegiate  education 
<  JtLer  by  electric  shock,  massage  or  by 
sf.rgical  operation.  We  may  even  see  some 
of  the  old-fashioned  virtues,  preserved  in 
s.ich  ma.xims  as  early  to  bed,  early  to  rise, 
come  back  into  favor.  Turmoil  over  lan- 
Ki.age  teaching  will  at  any  rate  result  in 
the  long  run  in  better  langnage  teaching, 
rompetition  between  military  training  and 
atliletifs  will  cause  some  h(-art  searching 
as  to  the  place  of  athletics  in  college  train- 
ing and  may  affect  the  popular  view  that 
the  college  owes  it  to  its  alumni  and  stu- 
dents to  maintain  by  whatever  means  neces- 
.-ary  a  winning  team  for  their  vicarious 
exercize,  and  for  communal  pleasure  and 
glorification.  The  great  dearth  of  physi- 
fians  has  already  led  the  medical  .schools 
to  reexamine  their  curricula.  We  trust  the 
results  will  be  better  pedagogic  method  and 
more  hygienic  life  for  medical   students. 

Such  are  .some  of  the  tasks  undertaken 
at  wliich  I  can  only  hint  in  tin;  brief  limits 
I  if  this  article.  Even  in  war  education,  as 
lifaied  by  the  Engli.sli  Education  Bill,  the; 
acquainting  the  new  generation  "with  the 
capacities  and  ideals  of  in.inkind  as  ex- 
prest  in  literature  and  art,  with  its  achieve- 
nunts  and  ambitions  as  recoidcd  in  his- 
tory, and  with  the  nature  and  laws  of  the 
u.irld  as  interpreted  by  science,  philosophy 
and  religion,"  mu.st  still  go  on. 

The  "main  tent"  which  withstood  the 
.iti'Ttipted  swallowing  of  the  "side  shows," 
lias  weathered  the  cy<  Ionic  blow  of  war,  and 
its  denioiiMtrated  usefulness  as  a  training 
(amp  has  persuaded  the  people  that  whi-n 
the  man  of  war  gives  way  to  the  man  of 
jxace  anti  wixtlorn,  the  tabrrnacle  must  be 
Mfi.'aced  by  n  lcm[,|e,  built  of  thi;  best  <if 
e>  cry  land  and  worthy  of  its  high  function 
in    (I    tiiith    loving  detnocracy 


Are   You   Tired 
and  Depressed 
—lack  "Pep"  and 
Ambition  ? 


IfsYourNERVES!  '^^^ 

When  the  How  of  Nerve  Force  beconie.s  feeble, 
you  become  feeble  all  over — every  vital  orf^an 
l)econies  lazy  and  weak.  When  your  Nerve 
Force  is  restored,  you  will  tee!  like  a  new  beinj^ 
— full  of  enert(y,  ambition  and  vital   power. 

NERVE  FORCE 


READ  THE 
BOOK 


This   book  teaciies  how  to  Soothe,  Calm 

und    Care    for   the   Nerves.  ^T*^^    ^^^f  ^-» 

64    pages   o{    Valuable   Infor-  ^^^    A"^^  ^-' 

mation     on     Nerve     Culture.  ^^^jj^  ^^^  (Coioor 
Price  of  buolc  is  only     .     .     .  Siamps.) 

PAUL  VON  BOECKMANN 

Studio  46      110  W.401h  St..  New  York  City 


THE  GREYLOCK 

WILLIAMSTOWN,  MASS. 

The  Village  Beautiful  of  the  Berkshires 

Now  Open 

Send  for  Booklet      Henry  N.  Teague,  Lessee 


DIVIDENDS 


PACIFIC  GAS  AND  ELECTRIC  CO. 

FIRJ.ST     PREFERRED    DIVIDEND    NO.    16. 

ORKilNAL   PREFERRED   DIVIDEND   NO.   50. 

Tbe  regular  (juarterl.v  dividend  of  .$1.50  per  share 
utK)!!  the  fuU-uaid  First  Preferred  and  Original 
Preferred  Capital  Stot-li  of  the  Company,  for  the 
l)eriod  commeneing  May  1,  1918,  and  ending  July 
:!1,  1918,  will  l>e  paid  by  checks  mailed  August 
15,  1918,  to  stockholders  of  record  at  3:30  o'clock 
P.    11.,    July    31,    1918. 

A.    F.     noOKENBEAMER, 
Vice-President    and    Treasurer. 

San   Francisco,    California,    July    31,    luls. 

UNITED   STATES   STEAMSHIP   COMPANY 

July  30,  1918. 
.\  regular  dividend  of  on<>  percent  and  an  extra 
dividend  of  one-half  of  one  i)ercent  has  b<'on 
declared  on  the  Capital  Stock  of  this  Company. 
I)Myahle  September  3,  1918,  to  stockliolders  of 
record  at  the  close  of  business  on  .\ugust  16,  1918. 
N.    H.    CAMPBELL,    Treasurer. 


THE  INDEPENDENT  is  pleased  to 
offer  it.s  readers  a  greatly  ausniented 
efficiency  .service.  We  are  retidy  to 
give  helpful  suggestions  not  only  (ui 
offict!  e(]uipinout  but  on  Building 
Materials. 

Should  you  bo  interested  in  the  con- 
struction of  an  office  building,  manu- 
facturing plant  or  home,  and  wish  to 
learn  of  new,  standard  material  and 
eiiuipnient  which  may  enter  into  it, 
send  for  otir  Check  Fiist,  which  ein- 
briices  over  out?  thousand  different 
items.  Ask  for  information  on  any 
OIK!  or  several  things,  by  checking  oin- 
list.  Return  to  us  and  tiie  informa- 
tion i.s  yours  in  a  few  days. 

The  Independent  prt)vide!-.  this  service 
because  we  believe  that  unpre.judiced 
information  on  standard  and  U|(-to- 
(late  devices  is  didiciilt  to  obtaiti,  and 
The  Independent,  being  a  magazine  of 
service,  strives  to  helj)  in  all  possible 
ways  by  assisting  its  rt^aders,  without 
tiiought  of  remuneration. 

THE    INDEPENDENT 
EFFICIENCY  SERVICE 

BUILDING  DIVISION 
119  We»;  40th  Street  New  York 
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Auffust  10.  lOls 


/'/r.'f> 


Ambassador 

James  W.  Gerard 

Said: 

"  Now  we  have  to  meet  this 
German  Propaganda.   The  war 

is  not  going  to  last  forever — and 
you  have  seen  what  German 
Propaganda  has  done  in  Russia. 
These  are  grave  dangers,  and 
they  only  go  to  show  what  can 
happen  in  a  country  like  Russia. 

"Fortunately,  they  cannot 
propaganda  this  country  as  they 
can  Russia,  because  we  have 
great  publications  that  go  all 
over  the  country  and  have  uni- 
fied the  vt'hole  country  and  the 
whole  continent.  That  is  why 
I  am  against  the  postal  zone 
law  passed  in  the  last  Congress 
putting  an  extra  tax  on  papers 
sent  from  the  cities  where  pub- 
lished. 

"They  forget  that,  whether 
these  publications  go  from  Phila- 
delphia, from  San  Francisco,  or 
from  Chicago,  it  is  the  exchange 
of  these  papers  from  and  to  all 
parts  of  the  country  that  makes 
one,  universal,  united  America. 

"They  unify  the  sentiment, 
and  that  is  worth  far  more  in 
this  war  than  the  small  amount 
of  extra  postage  which  the 
Government  will  obtain." 

Oppose  this  law.  Write  to 
your  Senators  and  Congress- 
men against  this  disastrous 
postal  "zone"  law — and  demand 
its  repeal. 


A  BUSINESS  MAN  IN  THE  GARDEN 


BY  FRANK  FARKINGTON 


Alittlo  meditation  now  and  tlu'ii  is  a 
K'xxl  thiiitc  for  iiii.vli(i(ly,  and  tlio  uiau 
w  111)  winks  in  a  ^ardeu,  if  lie  is  a 
hiisini'ss  ninu  tlie  rost  of  tlu'  time,  will 
Muitc  natvirally  think  of  his  KaidoniiiR  in 
till'  tt'rnis  (if  his  bnsint'ss,  or  he  will,  wliili' 
;it  woik,  think  of  his  hiisiucss  in  tho  tornis 
of  KardfiMiiK. 

Iniidt-ntally  thi>ro  will  constantly  be  <*oni- 
ing  to  iniud  fontrasts  and  similarities  be- 
tween this  pardeniiiK  interest  which  is  a 
side  issne.  and  \\w  main  business  interests 
of  the  man's  life.  Perhaps  some  other  busi- 
ness man  will  find  in  tiiis  nioiitli  of  gar- 
dening tho»ights  on  eeho  of  some  of  his 
own  expoiieuoes  and  sensations  and  obser- 
x'ations. 

Satiirday,  the  1st:  I've  .iust  been  looking 
over  the  blackberry  jKitch  and  its  condi- 
tions reminds  me  that  last  winter  must 
have  been  too  severe  for  the  blackberry 
laishes,  but  I  don't  remember  that  the  win- 
ter seemed  louf  ir  tiresome  to  me,  in  spite 
of  what  I  heai-d  a  good  many  sa\ .  Pei'haps 
I  made  it  shoi't  by  keeping  unusually  busy. 
T  tiiink  the  best  way  to  make  a  long  season 
seem  short  is  to  work  hard. 

Sunday,  the  2nd:  If  I  were  as  careless 
i)f  the  rights  of  others  as  the  snail  that 
persists  in  eating  my  lettuce  as  fast  as  it 
comes  out  of  the  ground,  and  a  little  faster, 
wliere  would  I  land?  My  life  would  be  as 
short  as  the  snail's  and  about  as  useful. 
I.ong  commercial  life  seems  to  go  with  a 
icspei  t  for  the  rights  of  others. 

Tuesday,  the  4th  :  Rrownie  is  letting  the 
fdd  cat  die  in  the  swing.  I  know  a  score  of 
business  men  who  were  started  with  a  big 
push  by  money  or  by  friends  and  are  let- 
ting the  old  cat  die  without  knowing  it, 
just  because  the  dilVerence  between  the 
length  of  the  arc  of  this  swing  and  the  arc 
of  the  next  one  is  not  noticeable. 

Wednesday,  the  5th  :  I  heard  the  old  hen 
go  "Cr-r-r  I"  as  the  shadow  of  a  cloud 
glided  over  the  yard.  After  all,  she  only 
did  what  a  million  merchants  do  nientolly 
when  a  competitor  walks  past. 

Friday,  the  7th :  I've  driven  the  spar- 
rows from  the  lettuce  plants,  ODOfl  times 
and  they  have  come  back  9999  times.  I 
heard  a  business  man  the  other  day  com- 
plaining about  one  failure  he  had  made.  He 
said  he  was  not  going  to  try  again. 

Saturday,  the  *^th  :  Johnny  Bowen  is  a 
hustler  with  the  lawn  mower,  and  no  mis- 
take. He  barked  three  hydrangeas  and  two 
maple  saplings  today  while  mowing  around 
them.  When  he  geti.  into  a  business  office, 
look  out  for  ink  spots  and  torn  carbon 
coi)ies. 

Sunday,  the  Oth :  The  way  the  white 
grubs  were  spoiling  my  strawberry  plants 
by  invisible  attacks  at  the  i-oots,  reminds 
me  of  the  way  Asa  Ueekman's  business 
went  down,  ruined  by  the  help-themselves 
metl'.ods  of  his  easy  going  employees  on 
whoni  h(>  j)ut  no  systematic  check.  I've  dug 
out  the  grubs.         * 

"^I'uesday,  the  11th  :  tip  our  way  they  say 
you  aren't  safe  from  frost  until  after  the 
tenth  of  June.  That  is  .just  about  like 
setting  a  definite  time  when  it  is  safe  to 
stop   advertising. 

Wednesday,  the  12th :  Brownie  saw  it 
first — the  first  rose  of  our  season.  I  wonder 
if  the  youngsters  are  going  to  see  all  the 
opportunities  first  from  now  on?  Not  un- 
less I  break  my  glasses. 

Tiiursday,  the  TUi'  :  Tiu'  thirteenth  is  an 
unlucky  day  for  currant  worms  and  so  are 
all  other  days  if  a  fi  How  keeps  his  helle- 
l)ore  spiinkler  at  hand.  By  the  same  token 
all  days  ai'e  unlucky  days  for  dishoiu'st  em- 
ployees if  the  boss  believes  in  preparedness. 


Friday,  the  Mth  :  "The  leaves  blow  uii 
like  rain,"  says  my  pessimist  neighbor  on 
one  side.  "It's  a  line  clearing  wind,"  says 
Diy  oiitimist  n-'igiibor  on  the  other  side. 
'We  need  rain,  but  1  like  it  cleai',"  say  i 
with   friends  over  both   fences.  " 

Saturday,  (he  l^lli  :  There,  I  knew  it. 
When  we  cut  the  asiiaragus  too  late  and 
loo  close  last  year,  I  knew  we'd  be  short 
this  year,  just  as  I  knew  Tom  Dolan  was 
living  for  a  shortage  of  future  business  by 
adding  to  his  net  profits  money  that  ought 
to  be  gtiing  for  advertising. 

Tuesday,  the  ISth  :  A  boy's  footprint  in 
a  llower  lied  has  a  dilTerent  look  to  me 
today  from  what  it  had  when  I  was  twelve. 

Wednesday,  the  19th  :  I  found  a  good 
deal  of  fault  with  a  druggist  in  my  block 
because  he  bought  a  going  and  a  ginw  ing 
business  and  let  it  die  on  his  bauds.  Then 
I  planted  three  thrifty  little  grapevines,  | 
Moore's  early,  and  now  they  are  dead  !  ' 

Friday,  the  21st:  What  an  unattractive 
name  will  do  for  a  business  never  seemed 
as  plain  to  me  as  it  does  now  that  I  have 
discovered  what  a  beautiful  singer  is  the 
bird  damned  by  the  name  "Cat-bird." 

Saturday,  the  22nd  :  Doubtless  God  could 
have  made  a  more  diligent  weed,  and  a 
lustier,  than  the  dandelion,  but  doubtless 
he  never  did,  and  I  am  glad  of  it.  I  have 
learned  iiersistence  from  the  lowly  taraxa- 
cum dens  leonis,  and  it  has  learned  to  re- 
spect me. 

Sunday,  the  2;^rd  :  If  I  cannot  plant  or 
cultivate  on  Sunday,  I  can  at  least  watch 
things  grow.  I  wonder  if  a  man's  business 
rei)utatiou  stops  growing  over  Sunday? 

Tuesday,  the  2r)th  :  I  took  a  day's  vaca- 
tion recently  and  did  not  look  at  the  garden 
at  all.  Isn't  it  wonderful  how  a  little 
change  of  scene  will  help  a  fellow  to  see 
the  good  side  of  things  at  home?  I  found 
that  my  garden  is  a  good  deal  better  than 
I  thought,  and  the  weeds  are  not  so  bad. 

Wednesday,  the  26th  :  A  big,  rank  weed 
always  reminds  nie  of  the  business  man  who 
swells  around  ihc  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
drest  right  up  to  the  nines,  but  never  get- 
ting a  friendly  greeting  from  any  other 
member  because  lie  will  not  help  with  the 
work  of  the  organization. 

Thursday,  the  27th :  The  more  pansies 
Brownie  picks,  the  more  blossoms  there  are. 
nud  I  guess  that  is  like  a  business  and  its 
customers. 

Friday,  the  2Sth  :  What  is  a  man's  moral 
obligation  to  the  birds  that  spoil  his  straw- 
berries as  fast  as  they  ripen?  Also,  what 
is  his  obligation  to  a  competitor  of  de- 
lightful personality  who  persists  in  demor- 
alizing local  trade  conditions  by  unwar- 
ranted price  slashiug? 

Saturday,  the  29th:  The  man  who  stops 
advertising  because  times  are  hard  and 
business  slow,  would  stop  watering  his  gar- 
den when  a  drouth  came. 

Sunday,  the  ;!()th  :  I  set  out  three  apple 
trees  in  April.  TSvo  have  died.  First  I 
blamed  the  nurseryman,  just  as  once,  when 
a  merchant,  I  blamed  the  manufacturer  bt- 
lause  a  line  of  good-;  did  not  sell.  Now  that 
I  have  thought  il  over  and  considered  that 
all  I  did  for  the  trees  was  to  sticK  them 
into  the  giouud-  just  as  all  I  did  for  the 
goods  was  to  put  them  on  a  shelf — I  cannot 
see  that  any  one  is  as  much  to  blame  as  1. 

Monday,  the  ."1st ;  If  I  were  to  make 
red,  w  bite  and  blue  flowers  grow  in  my 
garden  in  the  form  of  a  (lag,  would  I  feel 
more  patriotic?  Or  if  I  were  to  make  an 
onion  bed  the  shape  of  the  dollar  sign  ($K 
would  I  be  a  better  business  man?  I  won- 
der if  we  do  not  count  too  much  ou  luerf 
f«>rm. 
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5ai;e  $51  On  Each  Machine 

You  can  now  equip  your  office  with  new  Oliver  Nine  typewriters  at 

less  than  half  the  former  $100  price.    Revised — economical  selling  methods 

make  this  saving  for  you — the  machine  is  identical  with  our  finest  machine 

formerly  priced  at  $100.      It  is  our  latest  model,  brand  new  machine — not  a 

substitute,    not   cheaper,    different   or   rebuilt.      Modern   selling   methods — 

pruned  of  all  wastes  and  abuses — enable  us  to  make  this  new  price.     So  en- 

thusia>tic  has  been  the  approval  accorded  this  one-price-to-all  plan  by  business  men  and  big  typewriter 

users  that  our  sales  have  increased  enormously.     You  will  find  it  the  most  satisfactory  and  economical 

method  of  typewriter  buying.  No  salesman  need  influence  you — the  Oliver  is  sent  for  free  trial  without  deposit 

or  prepayment — without  red  tape — it  must  sell  itself.   You  know  you  want  it  before  you  oay  us  one  cent. 

Oliver  Nine— New— Now  $49 

In   this  machine  you  get   the  latest   development   of  a  $2,000,000   typewriter  corporation — guaranteed   to   be   the  same 

in  material,  workmaaship  and  finish  as  the  Oliver  Nine  formerly  $100.     .It  is  the  best  machine  we  have  ever  built.     Oliver 

Nine  has  a  keyboard  which  any  typist  can  readily  turn  to — its  operation  makes  it  a  favorite  with   typists  who  know  it. 

There   is   no   sound   reason   based  on   facts  why  you  should   not   take  advantage  of  the  saving  of  our  new  selling 

policy — our  offer  to  send  to  you  a  machine  for  complete  test  in  your  own  office  proves  this  claim.      Your  old  ma- 

chmes  accepted  in  exchange  at  a  fair  valuation.    Every  Oliver  Nine  carries  oui  guarantee.    Service  is  built  into  every 

parr.     Over  600,000  Olivers  have  been  sold — discriminating   buyers   like  those  below   are  now  using  the  Oliver ; 

I  5»— /..^  I  \atxra  U.S.  Steel  Corporation:  Nationnl  City  Bank  of  New  York;  Mont- 
Lxtrye  VJSCrS  gomery  Waid  &  Co.:  Oti.  Elevator  Co.;  Curtis  Publishing  Co.; 
Pennsylvania  Railroad;  Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx;  Morris  &  Co.;  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works;  Ward  Baking  Co.;  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.;  Western  Clock — "Big  Ben";  Encyclo- 
pedia BritannicB,  and  a  host  of  others.  Oliver  service  and  Oliver  dependability  the  reason. 


Read    li.e   c<;up<^n   below   and   see   how   easy    it    is    to    try    the 

Oliver  without  expense.     Simply  hi!   in  and  mail  the  coupon 

— you  need  not  decide  to  buy  the  Oliver  until  you  have 

tried  it.     If  you  decide  to  buy,  take  over  a  year  to  pay 

— at  $3  per  month.     If  you  wish  to  return,  we  even 

refund  transportatir>n  charges.     Or  you  can  secure 

fulK-r  information  and  our  de  luxf  (  atalog. 


The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company 

1&6-B  Oliver  Typewriter  Buildioi.  Chicago.  III. 


Oliver 
Features 

i  he  original  visible 

writer.     O  n  e  - 1  h  i  r  d 

lighter  touch — permanent 

alignment  due  tfj  arch-shaperl 

\y\n:  bars.    ICvery  machine  is  tested 

at  8fXj  strokes  {>er  minute,  50  per  cent 

faster  than  human  hands.    Built  for  hardiest  usage — fanicrl  for  de- 

j^-n lability.    Printy|>e,  if  you  wish — type  like  print.     Capable  (A  20- 

copy  maniffiM.    In-built  tabulator.      Ruler   horizontal    and    vertical. 

F5rf»n/,e  bearings.     No  hair  springs  nor  flimsy  wires.     Simplified  con- 

strttrtion.    Fewer  parts.    Built  of  fine  tool  steel. 


INFORMATION  COUPON 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company 

156-B  Oliver  Typewriter    Bldg.,   Chicago,   III. 

Ship    inc   a    new    (Kivcr    Nine    for   five-    il;iys 

trie  inspection.  If  I  kcip  it  I  will  pay  $49  at 
the  rate  of  $(  ptr  month.  Tht-  title  to  leniaiii 
jn     you    nnlil     fully    ;iiii(l     for. 

My     .shipping     ;)oint     is 

Do    not    send    a   machinr    initil    I    order    it. 

Mail  me  yonr  hook — "The  IIIkIi  Cost  of  Type- 
writiTs — T'he  Ueason  ;ind  Ihe  Kenu'dy,"  yonr  de 
luxe   eataloi;   and    fnilli'T    iiiformriti   11, 


.Name 
Street 
City     . 


Add  reus 


Tht  price  of  The  Inilept- nilent 
ia  ten  cents  a  cupy,  fuur  itullui'S 
It  year.  ('u&tut;e  to  furelKii  cuuii- 
trieti  in  the  ruutal  Union  $1.75 
extra;  tu  Canada,  $1  extra.  Kn- 
tereil  at  the  New  York  I'oat  Of- 
lice  as  second-claDS  matter  March 
L'8,  lit  18.  under  Act  of  March  !!. 
1879.  Copyrit?hl.  1918.  by  The 
Inilependent.  The  Chautuuquun. 
founded  1881),  incorporated  witll 
'itie    lndepend>-nt,     June     1,     1914 


tluniilton   Holt 
ihtrtild   Hov^land 
Edwin  E.  SItwtion 


Editor 

A:isuclate  KJilur 

Literary  Kdltor 
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NATIONAL  EFFICIENCY 
A  monthly  section  <le  voted  to 
business,  i>ersonal  and  national 
eflioiency.  Oflicial  orjjan  of  the 
National  KHiciency  Society.  Pub- 
lished in  the  third  issue  of 
The     Independent     each     month 

THE  COITNTRYSTDE 
IncorpornlinK  The  Countryside 
Ma^ai^ine  and  Suburban  Life. 
A  monthly  section  devoted  to 
sensible  and  eflicient  country- 
wide living:  better  houses,  better 
rooms,  better  gardens,  better 
roads  and  better  towns.  Pub- 
lished in  the  first  issue  of 
The     Independent     each     month 


REMARKABLE    REMARKS 

The  Kai.skk  -We  shall  leuiain  ariueil  tu 
the  teeth  forever. 

IJlLLY  SUND.W  Oil  let  lis  put  it  o\vV 
for  .lesiis  Christ. 

Lko.naku  Mkkkh  k  Men  <im  Uv  as  nm- 
staiit   as  winneii. 

t'hOWN  Pbincf.  WiLllKLM — The  war  is  a 
lot  of  damu  nonsense. 

\  ke-Ad.mikai.  Si-MS — The  seven  seas  are 
free  to  light  commerce. 

Ed.  Howe — Most  grown  daughters  treat 
fathers  as  wives  treat  husbands. 

^'ICE-PKES1DE^■T  M.^KStlAIX — 1  wish  llie 
coming  elections  could  some  way  be  avoided. 

William  Allen  White — What  has  be- 
come of  the  old-fashioned  black  sateen 
shirt? 

Dk.  Artuur  Davi.s — The  Kaiser  entered 
the  room  attired  in  a  red  flannel  under- 
shirt. 

AUNOLi)  Hk.nnett — What  we  say  o^"  the 
House  of  Commons  often  cannot  even  be 
printed. 

L:xA  Cavalieri — One  of  the  most  pro- 
nounced defects  of  the  American  girl  is  her 
poor  forearms. 

Ex-Amhassadok  Germu) — In  conversa- 
tion, the  (ierman  Emperor  reminds  one  very 
much  of  Koosevelt. 

M.\RY  Roberts  Rixehart — The  weak- 
mouthed  pouting  woman  of  the  days-before- 
we-were-in  is  gone. 

CiiAur.ES  H.  Grasty — General  Foch  has 
one  clear  advantage  over  I.tidendorff,  he 
has  no  Kaiser  nosing  about. 

WoouROW  Wilson — If  you  have  to  a  I- 
vertise  about  being  rejected  it  is  very  difii- 
cult  to  be  worth  reelecting. 

Secretary  Baker — America's  output  in 
rilies-  now  is  sufficient  to  equip  approximate- 
ly three  army  divisions  every  week. 

J.  W\  Hamilton — Sign  every  home  and 
foreign  letter  "Yours  for  the  Winning  of 
the  War"  instead  of  "Yours  Truly." 

Frank   Morg.^n — To   be   outspoken   and 
candid  is  nine  times  out  of  ten  only  another . 
name  for  being  rude  and  unfeeling. 

Prima  Donna  Eunice  Roberts — In 
order  to  sing  her  best  a  singer  must  have 
both  freedom  and  support  in  lier  clothes. 

Mrs.  Vernon  Castle — Positively  I  don't 
believe  that  half  the  people  who  descant 
upon  the  virtues  of  the  cold  bath  ever  took 
one. 

Alonzo  Clarke,  M.D. — All  of  our  cm  a 
tivf    agents    are    poisons    and    as    a    conse- 
(pien'-e    every    dose    diminishes    a    patient's 
Titality. 

William  Allen  White — An  Atchison, 
Kansas,  man  will  sue  for  damages  caused 
by  the  ■hiinnliation"  caused  him  by  being 
run  ovei'. 

Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle— Our  empire 
is  already  too  large,  and  yet  if  we  quitted 
it,  it  would  throw  a  fifth  of  the  world  into 
barbarism. 

Edward  A.  Filene — The  after-the-war 
period    will,  have    its    tragedies — but    none 
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greater  than  that  of  the  man  who  finds 
out  too  late  that  he  has  gone  thru  the  most 
meaningful  war  of  human  history  without 
taking  a  man's  part  in  it. 

Marshal  Joffre — I  am  as  happy  and 
proud  of  the  first  success  of  the  American 
army  on  our  battlefields  as  if  I  myself  were 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Ui  ton  Sinclair — Since  the  last  number 
of  this  magazine  (Upton  Sinclair's)  ap- 
peared, the  editor  has  had  his  appendix 
transferred  into  a  bottle  of  alcohol. 

Bugs  Baek-  It's  going  to  be  rather  cor- 
rugated on  old  Billhelni  when  he  has  to 
step  out  and  earn  the  daily  biscuits  by  the 
sweat  of  his  receding  and  bevel-edged  brow. 

Samuel  Gompers — There  is  a  group  of 
futldists  in  this  country  who  advocate  ultra 
aims  aiid  who  are  intolerant  of,  and  hostile 
to,  the  bona  fide  practical  and  constructive 
labor  movement. 

Elinor  Glyn — She  did  not  walk  aWut 
with  a  book  of  poems  under  her  arm  and 
wear  flo|)py  clothes  and  talk  about  her  own 
and  other  pt>ople's  souls.  She  was  .iust 
human  and  true  and  attrat^ive. 


JUST 


WORD 


Laurence  La  Tourette  Driggs,  whose 
article,  "Beyond  the  Clouds  Lies  Victory." 
we  publish  in  this  issue,  writes  from 
his  own  experience  in  aviation.  He 
was  one  of  the  few  expert  aviators 
before  the  war  and  he  has  studied 
thoroly  the  science  of  aerial  warfare.  Dur- 
ing two  visits  to  the  battlefront  in  Eurojic, 
Mr.  Driggs  has  gained  valuable  first  hand 
inlormation  on  the  development  of  war 
flying.  He  is  going  over  for  the  third  time 
shortly  and  he  will  send  back  from  France 
to  readers  of  The  Independent  the  story  of 
his  experiences  and  tin-  information  that 
he  gains  then. 

In  his  article  Mr.  Driggs  disiiisses 
from  his  knowledge  as  a  manufacturer  of 
aeroplane  ordnance,  as  well  as  an  aviator, 
the  progress  that  the  aeroplane  has  made 
in  ollensive  warfare  and  explains  just  what 
the  demands  and  limitations  of  this  i)hase 
of  fighting  are. 

The  next  article  of  Mr.  Driggss  that  we 
shall  publish  is  "Fifty-three  to  One.  The 
('areei-  of  Georges  Guynemer,  the  Ace  of 
Aces."  It  is  a  thrilling  tale  of  individual 
skill  and  daring,  the  spectacular  story  of 
the  greatest  aviator  the  Allied  armies  have 
I'loduced. 


PERSHING.  BLISS  AND  JOAN   OF  ARC 

This  week,  under  the  above  caption,  ap- 
pears the  fourth  of  a  series  of  articles  by 
the  editor  of  The  Independent,  who  has 
recently  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  Allie<l 
battlefronts.  The  title  of  this  article  speaks 
for  itself. 


we    HAND    it    to    the    RE«UL.\RS 

Chief  Gunner's  Mate  JenUins.  who  was 
on  the  destroyer  "Fanning"  when  it  sunk 
the  first  U-boat  credited  to  an  American 
ship,  has  written  to  us  to  correct  a  state- 
ment in  The  Independent  of  July  0.  U>1S. 
that  the  ship  was  nianued  by  naval  reserv- 
ists. "The  reserves  on  board."  he  explains, 
"numbered  only  fifteen  and  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  sinking  of  the  T-SK.*  A  regu- 
lar .sighted  her.  a  regular  dropt  the  depth 
bomb  and  regulars  captured  her  crew.  It 
takes  a  well  drilled  crew  to  do  this  kind  of 
wt)rk  efficiently  and  efficieticy  is  protlnoHl 
in  the  Ignited  States  Navy  by  years  of  hard 
work.  The  regular  navy  is  efficient,  as-  we 
mII   know." 

Mr.  .lenkins's  i^union  of  the  regular  navy 
we  heartily  end<u-se.  War  exigem-ies  in 
many  fields  of  service  have  matle  it  n*Hvs- 
sary  for  men  with  only  short,  intensive 
training  to  undertake  heavy  responsibilities. 
In  our  aiipreciation  of  theii  readiness  to 
meet  the  emergency,  however,  we  tlo  not 
forget  the  honor  tlue  to  the  men  who  were 
already   prepared. 
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The  lesson  the  Indian  taught  the 
Settler  has  had  to  be  learned  a^ain 

T  7t  7HEN   the  Indian   went  out  to  destroy  a 
settlement  he  had  one  sure  master-stroke 
— fire.    His  -weapon  was  a  flaming  arrow^.   His 
target  an  inflammable  roof. 

Substitute  a  modern,  thriving  city  in  place  of  the 
small  settlement  and  instead  of  the  Indian's 
arrow^  a  w^ind-driven  fire-brand.  This  is  the 
flint  and  tinder  for  our  modern  tow^n-w^ide  con- 
flagrations. 


Serviee.in  Fire 

' ■  .  ^  .9,  I  t 


The  world  is  just  awaken- 
ing to  the  danger  of  the 
inflammable  roof.  It  is 
dawning  on  our  national 
consciousness  that  roofs 
of  wood,  paper,  tar  and 
canvas  are  fuel  for  flames. 

When  you  realize  that 
your  property's  safety 
from  communicated  fire 
depends  on  its  roof,  when 
you  realize  that  your 
building  is  at  the  mercy 
of  every  inflammable  roof 
in  j'our  town,  then  Johns- 


Manville  Asbestos  Roof- 
ing will  dawn  on  you  in 
a  new  light.  Not  as  a 
roofing  that  you  would 
like  to  have  some  day, 
but  as  a  safeguard  you 
should  invest  in  now — 
before  it  is  too  late. 

Johns-Manville  Asbestos 
Roofings:  Asbestos  Built- 
Up  Roofing;  Asbestos 
Ready  Roofing;  Corrugat- 
ed Asbestos  Roofing;  Col- 
orblende  Shingles;  Tran- 
site    Asbestos    Shingles. 


H.    W.  Johns-Manville  Co.,  New  York  City 
10  Factories— Branches   In   61    Large  Ciliea 
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Mail-power!  SalesmansKip 
focused  in  an  envelope— must 
Kelp  to  release  man-power  for 

tKe  days  of  tKe  war.    And  better  letters 

w^ill  help  to  make  better  business — now  as 

never  before.    Your  representative  travels, 

not  for  tKree  cents  a  mile,  but  a  thousand 

miles   and   more   for  three   cents  —  when 

Mimeographed.  '^  ^  '^  You   don't   know 

what  the  Mimeo^fapK  can  do  unless  you  have  seen  the 
new  Mimeograph.  It  easily  turns  out  five  thousand  beauti- 
fully printed  letters  an  hour — at  smallest  cost.    Diagrams, 
designs,  forms,  blanks,  bulletins,  ta^s,  etc.,  at  the  same 
rate.    The  Mimeograph  is  doin^  ^reat  work  for  American 
business  today.     Let  our  representative  show  you  how  it 
will  help  in  your  selling — and  other  work.    Or  ^et  booklet 
"E"  from  A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago — and  New  York. 

/'• iiiiiiiiiiiA... 


I  r  a1''1'i;k  iiri;  uociu; 

'f'hr      /'ri,i/h      hifilon/:      in      fiur/iuil      ol       i      'Jnrii'in      'I'tiuht:      in      ncndhif/      Ihr.     cnemu      Hfiicdini/      Imih      luliiinl      his     oirn      linen 


NO  DIVIDED   COUNSELS  AT  WASHINGTON 


THE  hard-headed  voter  has  a  specific  question  to  an- 
swer to  himself  as  the  fall  elections  come  on.  Should 
he  on  this  particular  occasion  support  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  or  should  he  lend  his  aid  to  the  Re- 
publican opposition?  We  speak  now  of  the  decision  to  be 
made  by  the  hard-headed  voter  instead  of  callings  him  ac- 
cording to  precedent  the  "conscientious  voter."  For  ws 
assume  that  nearly  all  American  citizens  who  are  qualified 
to  vote  will  be  conscientious  voters  this  time.  America  is 
loyal,  patriotic  and  determined  to  win  the  war.  A  splendid 
moral  enthusiasm  has  for  the  time  being-  subordinated  the 
less  worthy  considerations  that  commonly  play  their  part 
in  political  campaigns.  Unfortunately,  however,  wisdom  Is 
not  always  to  be  counted  on  in  the  behavior  of  the  con- 
scientious man.  Quite  honestly  he  may  arrive  at  decisions 
which  on  practical  grounds  prove  to  be  unfortunate. 

The  Republican  party,  as  shrewd  political  observers  ac- 
knowledge, is  in  a  difficult  position.  Loyal  it  must  be,  and 
for  practical  purposes  loyalty  means  backing  up  a  Demo- 
cratic Administration  in  its  efforts  to  win  the  war.  As  a 
strategic  procedure,  not  to  speak  of  any  higher  reasons,  the 
Republican  party  can  attack  the  Democratic  Administration 
on  two  grounds  only.  If  the  Administration  is  open  to  criti- 
cism as  negligent  or  inefficient  in  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
the  Republican  party  may  and  should  expose  the  failure  and 
demand  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  its  own  superior 
ability.  On  matters  of  purely  domestic  concern,  also,  the  Re- 
publican party  may  rightly  press  its  own  policies  and  ask 
the  confidence  of  the  people. 

The  facts,  however,  are  that  by  the  general  judgment  of 
the  American  people  and  of  our  allies  in  France  and  Great 
Britain,  the  Democratic  Administration,  by  no  means  fault- 
less and  with  not  a  few  mistakes  to  own  up  to,  has  achieved 
unprecedented  results  since  our  declaration  of  war  against 
the  Imperial  German  Government.  By  comparison  with  posi- 
tive attainment  the  errors  and  the  failures  sink  into  com- 
parative insignificance.  The  Republican  party  will  not  find 
it  easy  to  convince  the  people  that  it  would  have  done  better 
had  it  been  in  power,  or  that  it  would  do  better  if  it  could 
be  placed  in  power  now. 

Yet  more  difficult  would  be  the  task  of  convincing  a  sober 
judgment  that  anything  would  be  gained  by  handing  over 
to  the  Republican  party  that  partial  power  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  transfer  at  the  elections  this  fall,  and  which  at  the 
utmost  would  consist  in  Republican  supremacy  in  Congress 
backed  by  Republican  administrations  in  states  electing 
governors  and  legislatures.  American  experience  of  divided 
political  responsibility  has  never  been  happy.  A  Democratic 
President  contending  with  a  Republican  Congress,  or  a  Re- 
publican President  contending  with  a  Democratic  Congress, 
has  never  been,  even  in  times  of  peace,  an  effective  disposi- 
tion of  political  forces.  Waste  and  inefficiency  have  usually 
i-esulted  from  it,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  imagine   that  a 


great  war  in  its  critical  stages  could  be  more  effectively 
waged  if  energies  and  responsibilities  should  be  so  dis- 
tributed. 

We  yield  to  no  one  in  profound  respect  for  the  wisdom 
and  the  patriotism  of  men  like  Colonel  Roosevelt,  Mr.  Taft 
and  Mr.  Root.  But  when  they  say  that  the  voters  of  America 
ought  this  fall  to  return  a  Republican  Congress,  and  argue 
that  the  time  has  come  to  impose  upon  Mr.  Wilson's  admin- 
istration the  fearless  inquisition  and  the  practical  legisla- 
tive check  of  an  opposition  political  majority,  we  are  un- 
convinced. Irresponsible  power  is  indeed  a  serious  matter  and 
no  human  being  is  infallible.  But  a  Congressional  minority 
is  quite  competent  to  ask  questions,  to  bring  mistakes  into 
the  light  of  publicity  and  to  register  protests.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  our  liberties  to  create  the 
certainty  that  a  Republican  Congress  would  itself  make 
lamentable  and  possibly  well  nigh  fatal  errors  in  its  desire 
to  play  a  decisive  part  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  at  a  time 
and  under  circumstances  when  it  could  not  be,  as  the  Demo- 
cratic party  is  now,  wholly  responsible  for  success  or  fail- 
ure. In  our  judgment  hard-headedness  demands  that  this 
responsibility  should  not  be  destroyed.  It  is,  we  think,  the 
plain  dictate  of  common  sense  that  the  people  should  return 
a  Dempcratic  majority  to  Congress  and  assure  to  President 
Wilson  the  support  of  a  Democratic  law-making  power. 

As  for  questions  of  domestic  policy,  they  are  important 
but  not  now  imperative.  This  is  not  the  time  to  open  up  the 
whole  future  policy  of  the  United  States  on  the  ownership 
and  operation  of  railroads,  telegraphs,  telephones  and  ex- 
press service,  on  the  tariff  after  the  war,  on  labor  legisla- 
tion and  on  immigration.  The  war  must  be  won  first.  This 
one  thing  we  do,  is  the  motto  of  common  sense  until  the  Hun 
is  defeated. 

What  is  the  implication  of  this  point  of  view  as  it  con- 
cerns the  action  of  the  individual  voter?  How  should  the 
customarily  Republican  voter  approach  this  fall  his  In- 
dividual problem  of  deciding  which  of  two  or  more  candi- 
dates for  Congress  he  should  vote  for?  Each  American 
voter,  whether  Republican  or  Democrat,  Progressive,  So- 
cialist, or  what  not,  ought  to  make  certain  in  the  first  place 
that  the  congressional  candidate  for  whom  he  will  cast  his 
vote  is  a  good  American.  He  should  make  sure  that  his  can- 
didate believes  to  the  full  in  the  vigorous  and  unflinching 
prosecution  of  America's  purpose  in  the  war  until  it  '"s 
finally  and  completely  achieved.  He  should  be  convinced  that 
his  candidate  is  one  who  will  support  the  President  and  his 
Administration  without  regard  to  party,  in  everything  that 
will  make  for  the  vigorous  and  unflinching  prosecution  of 
the  war.  If  the  voter  finds  anything  to  chi>ose  between  the 
two  or  more  candidates  presented  to  him  for  congressional 
office  in  these  respects,  he  should  shut  his  eyes  resolutely  to 
party  labels  and  distinctions  and  vote  for  that  candidate 
who  measures  up  most  completely  to  these  standards. 
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But  if  any  voter  should  apply  these  tests  and  find  that 
there  is  little  to  choose  between  two  candidates  when  meas- 
ured by  them,  it  would  be  the  part  of  hard-headedness  and 
common  sense  for  him  to  support  with  his  ballot  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate. 

There  has  not  been  much  partizanship  shown  in  Congress 
since  our  declaration  of  war.  There  has  been  commendable 
unity  of  purpose  and  of  action  among  all  but  a  few  "wilful 
men"  of  both  parties  in  both  houses.  But  the  continuance 
of  unity  and  harmony  in  our  prosecution  of  the  war  is  so 
vital  that  the  individual  citizen  would  be  wise  to  do  his  part 
that  this  unity  and  harmony  should  be  continued  and  made 
more  complete. 

These  arguments  do  not  apply,  however,  to  state  politics. 
There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  the  Republican  party 
should  not  elect  governors  and  legislatures.  On  the  contrary, 
there  are  very  good  reasons  why  in  the  field  of  state  politics 
and  policy  the  Republican  party  should  reassert  itself  and 
demonstrate  that  it  really  has  a  positive  and  constructive 
policy  to  offer  the  people  and  superior  men  to  put  in  office. 
We  should  be  sincerely  glad  to  see  the  Republican  party 
come  back  to  this  extent,  but  in  the  name  of  elementary 
common  sense,  let  us  not  have  divided  counsels  at  Wash- 
ington. 


THE  DIFFERENCE 

WILLIAM    OF    GERMANY    has   bestowed   his    five 
sons  on  the  German  army.  All  enjoy  good  health 
in  the  rear  of  the  front  lines. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  has  given  his  four  sons  to  his  coun- 
try.   One    has    been    gloriously    killed    in    action.    Two    lie 
wounded  in  the  hospitals  of  France. 


THE   LANSDOWNE    FOLLY 

BY  all  accounts.  Lord  Lansdowne  is  an  estimable  gen- 
tleman, high-minded  and  thoroly  honorable  in  his  pur- 
poses. It  would  be  a  crude  judgment  of  him  which 
should  assume  that  his  intense  desire  for  a  negotiated  peace 
with  Germany  proceeds  from  his  fear  that  a  prolonged  war 
will  destroy  British  landlordism  with  the  privileges  and 
perquisites  thereunto  appertaining.  Without  denying  that 
his  traditions  and  associations  have  unconsciously  influenced 
his  thinking,  we  prefer  to  believe  that  he  is  sincerely  hu- 
manitarian and  unselfishly  eager  to  terminate  the  slaughter, 
destruction  and  desolation  of  the  military  struggle. 

But  whether  Lord  Lansdowne  as  an  individual  should  Le 
judged  harshly  or  charitably,  his  proposition  that  even  no>v 
it  is  neither  too  late  nor  too  early  to  reopen  peace  negotia- 
tions with  the  enemy,  taktn  objectively  on  its  merits,  is  a 
piece  of  asUjunding  folly.  It  is  so  crazy,  indeed,  that  if  men 
of  much  greater  intellectual  ability  and  general  sobriety  of 
mind  than  Lord  Lansdowne  did  not  every  now  and  then 
offer  a  suggestion  or  make  a  remark  betraying  their  own 
dalliance  with  the  negotiation  idea,  we  should  suspect  that 
war  horror  had  affected  sanity.  Unhappily,  the  fact  is  that 
abler  men  than  Lord  Lansdowne  do  every  now  and  then  be- 
tray their  interest  in  a  negotiaU.-d  peace,  and  thereby  throw 
ij.H  back  upon  the  conclusion,  not  unscientific,  we  believe, 
that  first-rate  minds  may  have  blind  spots  in  them. 

Here,  for  in.stance,  is  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  writing  on  the  an- 
proafhing  parliamentary  election  and  assuring  the  P^nglish 
and  American  public  that  the  British  Labor  Party,  concur- 
ring in  the  decision  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  nation,  will 
declare  that  we  muat  all  fight  on  for  the  aims  laid  down  by 
Prenident  WilHon,  yet  qualifying  it  all  by  the  preposterous 
remark,  "and  nevertheleHs  neglert  no  honest  overtures  from 
the  enemy." 

Here  is  the  a-<Humption,  unmistakabj*!  and  shameles.H,  made 
by  a  perfectly  decent  and  severely  thoughtful  gentleman, 
that  our  Teuton  enemy  can,  could  or  might  make  an  "honest" 


overture.  As  one  of  those  mathematical  possibilities  com- 
prized in  an  infinite  collection  of  things,  in  which  Mr.  Ber- 
trand  Russell  delights,  we  suppose  that  such  a  "can,  could 
or  might"  must  be  included.  But  as  a  possibility  within  the 
realm  of  finite  common  sense  it  does  not  exist.  The  Imperial 
German  Government  is  a  liar.  It  has  been  a  liar  ever  since 
William  II  became  Kaiser,  and  it  will  continue  to  be  a  liar 
until  he  has  been  put  out  of  business. 

The  question  that  the  Entente  Allies  have  to  answer  is  as 
plain  as  a  pikestaff.  The  man  who  can't  see  it  has  a  blind 
spot  in  his  mind.  We  are  not  now  talking  about  insincere 
men  or  sophisticated  men  who  see  the  truth  but  do  not 
speak  it.  We  are  talking  about  honest  men  whose  intellectual 
operations  go  wrong.  The  question  is.  Does  the  world  want 
to  have  to  do  this  job  over  again,  or  does  it  not?  And  the 
first  rock-bottom  fact  in  the  data  upon  which  we  must  base 
our  decision  is  that  the  Imperial  German  Government  is  an 
unmitigated  liar.  Its  word  can  be  taken  for  nothing.  Its 
pledges  and  promises  are  worthless.  The  war  must  be  pushed 
until  German  militarism  is  so  completely  put  out  of  business 
that  German  lying  and  oath  breaking  thenceforth  will  be  a 
purely  academic  occupation. 

This  does  not  mean  that  every  male  German  must  be  killei. 
It  does  mean  that  German  power  to  make  war  must  be  de- 
stroyed. Judge  Wadhams,  returning  from  Europe  the  other 
day,  said,  "The  first  thing  we  do  with  a  criminal  when  we 
catch  him  is  to  disarm  him.  The  thing  to  do  with  this  inter- 
national criminal  is  to  disarm  it."  That  is  plain  common 
sense. 

If  Germany  wants  to  talk  peace  she  can  obtain  the  oppor- 
tunity any  day.  If  the  sane  and  liberal  elements  in  the  Ger- 
man population  want  to  take  the  matter  into  their  ow-i 
hands  the  world  will  be  only  too  glad  to  see  them  do  it. 
Let  them  overthrow  the  House  of  Hohenzollern,  proclaim 
and  establish  a  free  political  organization,  confiscate  the 
estates  of  the  Junkers  and  the  war  shops  of  the  Krupps, 
and  so  give  evidence  that  they  mean  business.  A  liberal, 
civilized,  right-minded  Germany  would  be  welcomed  in  the 
family  of  nations  with  unbounded  joy.  But  if  Germany 
cannot  regenerate  herself  the  civilized  nations  must  make 
her  powerless.  The  world  does  not  mtend  to  have  to  do 
this  job  over  again. 


DO  BUSINESS  MEN  THINK? 

WE  suppose  that  they  do,  or  at  any  rate,  that  some 
of  them  do.  And  yet: 
And  yet,  on  Friday,  August  2,  the  downtown 
business  men  of  New  York  City  gave  a  public  exhibition 
of  their  psychology  which  was  amazing,  disquieting  and 
deplorable.  For  days,  yes,  for  weeks  beforehand,  every 
newspaper,  morning  and  evening,  had  reiterated  in  explicit 
detail  instructions  to  the  public  what  to  do  when  the  new 
scheme  of  subway  travel  should  go  into  operation.  Never- 
theless, this  is  what  happened: 

A  broker,  doing  business  in  the  Wall  Street  district,  ar- 
rived at  his  office  shortly  after  eleven  o'clock,  sweating  and 
cursing  and  behaving  in  general  like  an  inmate  escaped 
from  Mattewan.  A  serene  acquaintance  greeted  him  with, 
"What's  the  matter?"  "Matter!  In  the  name  of  Hades  or 
any  other  place,  how  did  you  get  here  with  a  dry  thread  on 
your  back?"  "By  the  Seventh  Avenue  subway,  of  course. 
How  would  you  get  here?"  "Well,  that  ain't  how  I  got  hei'e. 
I  got  off  at  Times  Square  as  I  was  told  to  do,  struggled  for 
my  life  in  the  awfullest  jam  I  ever  see,  was  battering- 
rammed  into  a  shuttle  train,  went  thru  another  jam  at  the 
Grand  Central  and  another  at  the  I^exington  Avenue  train, 
and  have  been  three  mortal  hours  in  getting  from  lO.'Jrd 
Street  and  Broadway  to  BroadWay  and  Wall."  "Exactly," 
said  the  serene  one,  "and  then  you  walked  two  blocks  to 
Wall  and  William  and  five  doors  l)eyond  to  your  office,  when 
all  that  you  had  to  do  was  to  stay  in  the  Broadway  train 
that  you  boarded  at  lO.'Jrd  Street  and  without  change  come 
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to  the  station  at  Wall  and  William,  two  blocks  nearer  to 
your  office  than  you  ever  were  brought  by  subway  train  be- 
fore." The  perspiring  one  was  incredulous;  but  Hnally  con- 
vinced, he  said,  "But  how  was  I  to  know  that?"  "Every 
newspaper  for  two  weeks  has  been  telling  you."  "Well,  sup- 
pose it  has.  I  don't  spend  n»y  time  reading  such  things." 

This  is  what  happened,  for  the  case  was  typical:  it  was 
representative.  Thousands  of  men  in  various  parts  of  the 
downtown  district  had  donf  substantially  the  same  thing. 
And  so  we  ask,  do  business  men  think?  Or,  perhaps  we 
should  ask,  do  they  ever  read?  Or,  what  do  they  do  with 
their  minds  anyhow? 

We  can't  answer  these  questions,  but  they  start  interest- 
ing reflections. 

If  there  is  one  class  of  men  in  our  American  population 
that  is  more  sure  than  another  that  it  knows  it  all  and  is 
competent  to  handle  all  circumstances  of  a  practical  nature, 
it  is  our  business  men.  They  can  tell  us  off  the  bat  what  is 
the  matter  with  Secretary  Baker  and  how  Mr.  Wilson  ought 
to  run  the  war.  They  know  all  about  railroads,  finance  and 
the  labor  question.  They  have  a  fine  contempt  for  political 
economists  and  theorists  of  all  sorts,  and  as  for  the  working 
classes,  they  can  tell  you  explicitly  just  why  it  would  never 
do  to  permit  such  ignorant  people  to  participate  in  the  con- 
trol of  industry,  thereby  carrying  democracy  into  the  field 
of  the  economic  relations. 

In  view  of  what  happened  at  Times  Square  we  imagine 
that  a  good  many  American  voters,  not  of  the  business 
classes,  will  be  tempted  to  ask,  as  we  do,  whether  the  busi- 
ness man's  self-satisfied  opinion  of  his  practical  competency 
to  all  occasions  will  wash.  Would  it  do  him  any  harm  to  cul- 
tivate the  grace  of  humility  for  a  while  and  ask  himself 
quite  seriously  whether,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  knows  any- 
thing at  all  outside  the  field  of  his  own  business  operations? 
Does  he  ever  systematically  inform  his  mind  on  any  one  of 
the  great  questions  over  which  the  world  is  torn  and  dis- 
tracted today?  Does  he  ever  read  a  serious  treatise  on  phil- 
osophy, history,  economics,  law  or  public  policy?  Does  he 
ever  actually  read  the  more  serious  weekly  and  monthly  re- 
views of  current  events  and  of  world  thought?  Does  he  really 
read  the  newspaper,  or  does  he  merely  skim  headlines  and 
pick  up  gossip  in  the  street  or  at  the  club?  We  do  not  un- 
dertake to  say;  but  we  can't  help  wondering  about  it. 

On  one  point  we  are  sure  of  our  facts  and  of  our  position. 
Whether  he  is  well  or  ill  informed,  whether  he  thinks  much 
or  little,  the  American  business  man  will  pretty  soon  have 
to  think  a  great  deal  harder  and  know  a  great  deal  more 
about  matters  beyond  the  range  of  his  own  business  inter- 
ests than  he  thinks  and  knows  now,  or  he  is  going  to  be  in 
worse  trouble  than  he  was  in  at  Times  Square  on  August  2. 
The  hosts  of  industrial  democracy  are  both  thinking  and 
reading.  They  are  making  up  their  minds  not  only  that  they 
would  like  to  contest  with  the  business  man  his  mastery  of 
the  industrial  and  political  world,  but  also  that  they  are 
going  to  be  able  to  do  it.  What  will  happen  when  they 
seriously  start  their  offensive?  Will  they  find  the  business 
class  in  a  state  of  sublime  unpreparedness?  If  they  do,  some 
very  interesting  things  will  happen. 


SHERMAN  WAS  RIGHT 

THE  crossing  of  the  Marne  is  worse  than  hell."-- 
German  message  on  a  captured  pigeon. 
"We  met  the  boche  on  his  line  of  resistance.  A 
sharp  fight  took  place,  after  which  boche  turned  tail  an.l 
ran  like  hell  up  a  hill  pursued  by  our  troops." — Official 
report  of  American  Captain. 

"The   boys   are   giving   Heinie    hell    up    ahead — hcaucoup 
hell." — American  Chaplain  to  War  Correspondents. 

"We  will  win  the  war  or  all  go  to  hell." — Inspired  motto 
recently  adopted  by  Prussians. 


SOLDIERS'  LETTERS 

Almost  every  favi'iltj  has  now  a  representative  hi 
France  and  is  getting  letters  from  the  front.  Many  of 
these  contain  intimate  description  of  the  country  or  in- 
teresting incidents  of  cumji  life  too  good  to  be  confined 
to  a  narroio  circle.  What  tear  really  is  can  only  be  told 
by  those  who  are  in  it,  not  by  the  historians  and  ro- 
mancers ivho  live  long  after  it. 

We  wish  our  readers  would  send  us  such  extracts 
from,  their  letters  from  soldiers  and  sailors  as  seem  to 
them  of  general  interest.  We  will  publish  what  seems 
to  us  the  best  of  them.  Do  not  send  us  the  originals,  but 
copy  out  the  inost  picturesque  and  readable  pages.  If 
you  wish  names  supprest  state  so  plainly. 


REMAKING  THE  PAST 

HISTORY  won't  stay  fixed.  The  drift  of  current  events 
is  not  only  making  it  necessary  to  add  chapters  to 
our  histories  but  to  rewrite  the  old  chapters  as  well. 
Men  who  have  long  since  done  their  work  and  have  been 
decently  buried  by  their  biographers  are  being  revalued  in 
the  light  of  the  present  world  conflict.  Germany,  Franc^, 
Russia,  Marx,  Nietzsche,  Carlyle,  Louis  Napoleon,  Disraeli, 
Salisbury,  Heine,  Kossuth,  Kant,  the  Bagdad  railway.  Pan- 
slavism,  the  Boer  War,  the  partition  of  Poland,  the  defeat 
of  the  Armada,  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  the  signing  of 
Magna  Charta^not  one  of  these  carries  quite  the  same 
meaning  in  1918  that  it  did  four  years  ago.  The  past  i.s 
always  at  the  mercy  of  the  future. 

Opening  at  random  an  American  atlas  of  the  date  of 
1901  our  editorial  finger  comes  upon  this  assertion: 

France.  .  .  .  The  reader  of  events,  the  student  of  humanity, 
cannot  fail  now  to  foresee  the  approaching  decadence  of  botli 
nation  and  people ;  the  signs  are  many  and  undeniable. 

It  is  not  hard  to  match  this  with  innumerable  bad  guesses 
of  the  kind  which  can  be  picked  out  by  any  one  who  keeps 
old  newspapers  and  periodicals  on  file  or  books  which  ante- 
date the  war.  How  frequently  Russia  was  referred  to  as  the 
most  formidable  military  power  in  existence,  at  least  in  the 
event  of  a  long  war!  How  Disraeli  was  praised  for  his  skill 
in  upholding  the  "integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,"  and 
Salisbury  for  his  generosity  in  letting  Germany  have  Helgo- 
land. What  pitying  sneers  were  bestowed  upon  the  Prus- 
sian radicals  who  fought  Bismarck  over  such  petty  point.^ 
as  the  control  of  the  revenues  by  Parliament  when  the  iron 
chancellor  was  building  a  united  Germany.  Today  many  of 
us  begin  to  wonder  if  the  "impractical"  German  radicals 
were  not  wiser  than  Bismarck  in  foreseeing  that  if  a  na- 
tion cannot  be  united  under  democratic  auspices  its  union 
may  be  more  of  a  curse  than  a  blessing  to  the  world.  The 
Kaiser  as  a  man  of  peace  and  a  true  democrat  "at  heart"; 
the  Russian  Czars  as  prudent  and  judicious  statesmen;  Bel- 
gium and  the  Balkan  states  as  purely  artificial  creations  of 
diplomacy  without  national  consciousness — of  such  was  the 
truth  not  many  months  ago.  Is  Zionism  now  a  mere  Utopia? 

Surely  we  do  not  write  to  discourage  either  the  statesman 
or  the  historian.  Every  deed  and  every  word  is  an  adventure, 
and  where  there  is  adventure  there  must  be  risk  and  may  bt' 
loss.  Had  Bismarck's  successors  followed  in  the  path  of  pru- 
dence which  he  marked  out,  or  chosen  a  still  better  one,  his 
life  work  might  have  been  justified.  It  is  not  altogether  his 
fault  that  it  was  not;  but  it  was  not.  If  Germany's  present 
rulers  had  been  wiser  they  could  not  only  have  secured  for 
B'smarck  a  higher  place  as  statesman,  but  also  secured  for 
Carlyle,  Kingsley,  Treitschke,  von  Sybel  and  other  eulogist'^ 
o!'  German  progress  higher  rank  as  prophets  and  historians 
Our  character  is  our  own  and  in  God's  keeping.  Our  reputa- 
tion is  at  the  mercy  of  our  grandchildren  to  make  or  mar; 
we  can  but  lay  its  foundations  and  trust  that  our  suevessors 
will  build  mercifully  upon  it. 
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Germans  Withdraw 
in  West 


While  the  Ger- 
mans under  the 
Prussian  Crown 
Prince  were  being  pushed  back  from 
the  ^larne  to  the  Aisne  those  undei*  the 
Bavarian  Crown  Prince  on  the  front  be- 
tween Ypres  and  Amiens  have  remained 
idle  and  intact  except  for  a  few  divi- 
sions diverted  to  the  Aisne  front  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  back  the  Allied 
advance.  It  has  therefore  been  sur- 
mized that  the  Germans  were  only  wait- 
ing to  see  how  serious  was  their  set- 
back on  the  Aisne  before  renewing  their 
attacks  upon  the  British  front  in  the  ef- 
fort to  reach  the  Channel  ports.  But  in- 
stead of  this  anticipated  attack  there 
is  a  withdrawal.  At  various  points  along 
the  western  front  the  Germans  secretly 
evacuated  positions  which  they  have 
won  and  held  at  considerable  cost.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  German 
drive  in  May  resulted  in  a  salient  in 
the  form  of  a  triangle  with  its  apex 
nearly  reaching  Amiens  and  with  its 
sides  bounded  by  the  Ancre  on  the  north 
and  by  the  Avre  on  the  south.  These 
two  rivers  run  into  the  Somme  east  of 
Amiens.  The  Germans  crost  both  the 
Ancre  and  the  Avre,  thus  securing  foot- 


THE   GREAT    WAR 

August  1 — Chinese  Government  appro- 
priates $100,000  for  regiment  to 
join  Siberian  expedition.  During 
July  123  ships  of  632,000  total  ton- 
nage launched  from  American  ship- 
yards. 

AngiiH  2 — French  take  Soissons.  Ger- 
mans evacuate  west  side  of  Ancre. 
near  Albert. 

A  ngufsl  3 — British  ambulance  tran'  - 
port  "Warilda"  torpedoed.  Secretary 
Polk  announces  that  America  will 
participate  in  Siberian  and  Murman 
expeditions. 

August  If — Americans  take  Fismes. 
Allies  and  Americans  occupy  Arch- 
angel. 

August  o — Hog  Island  launche-; 
"Quistconck."  7500  ton  freighter. 
German  long-range  gun  again  bom- 
bards Paris. 

August  6 — Diamond  Shoals  lightship 
off  Cape  Hatteras,  North  Carolina, 
shelled  and  sunk  by  U-boat.  Foch 
made  Marshal  of  France.  Malvy, 
former  French  Minister  of  Interior, 
found  guilty  of  sedition. 

August  7 — Americans  bridging  the 
Vesle.  Rumored  mutiny  of  U-boat 
crews  at  Kiel, 


holds  on  the  western  banks  that  would 
be  invaluable  to  them  in  case  they  re- 
newed their  advance  in  this  direction. 
The  British,  French  and  American 
troops  have  been  nibbling  away  at  this 
front  for  the  last  few  months  with  con- 
siderable success,  but  for  the  most^  part 
the  Germans  have  stuck  tenaciously  to 
these  points  of  vantage. 

North  of  Amiens  on  the  Ancre  River 
the  Germans  held  the  town  of  Albert 
and  the  villages  south  of  it.  But  on 
Thursday  night,  August  1,  they  re- 
crost  the  swollen  river  on  pontoons 
and  felled  trees  and  retired  about  three 
miles  to  the  higher  ground  on  the  east. 
The  British  patrols  were  surprized  to 
find  out  from  prisoners  that  the  Ancre 
trenches  in  front  of  them  were  held 
only  by  a  few  pioneers  left  behind  to 
blow  up  dumps  and  bridges.  The  vil- 
lages of  Dernancourt  and  Ville-sous- 
Corbie  were  deserted.  The  town  of  Al- 
bert is  mostly  if  not  entirely  evacuated 
by  the  Germans.  It  has  been  quite 
ruined  by  its  double  bombardment  and 
the  statue  of  the  Virgin  that  leaned 
from  the  church  tower  of  Albert  has 
now  fallen. 

South   of   Amiens    in   the    sector  be- 
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lH()M    IKK    MAl'.NK    I  (J    IIIK    VKSI.K 
fXirioK  th«  w«*k,  a«  dhown   by  th«!  'I«t«l  linen,  the   AIIIr«l  armi«-H   hnvi-  miulo  a   (tnat    ailvunce.    The    French    »i;ivo    ri-covi-r'd    the   city   of   SoiHHonB   on    Iho 
Atanw  and  th«  Arnfrirnnit  havi-  r««c«pturf<l  the  town  of  h'lnmen  on  lh«-  V«-mIc.  .Sincf  the  Allien  have  now  foothoMn  behind   both   IheBe  rivorH  the  (;i'rmuns 
mny    h»v<»   tt>   wUb'Iraw    li-   th'lr   oriiflr.al    linm    on    the    Chcmin    <1'-h    Damen    north  of  the  Alane.   The  nhaded  una   in  ground   retfalncd  by   Foch'B  olfonHlve 
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tween  Montdidier  and  Moreuil,  a  dis- 
tance of  ten  miles,  the  Germans  have 
retired  from  all  their  positions  wesc  of 
the  Avre  River.  The  hills  north  and 
south  of  Cantigny  which  the  Americans 
took  have  now  been  abandoned  by  the 
Germans  and  the  French  have  advanced 
to  within  a  mile  of  Montdidier. 

This  general  retirement  on  the  west- 
ern front  would  indicate  that  the  Ger- 
mans have  relinquished  any  intention 
of  an  offensive  in  this  direction  and  are 
aiming:  to  secure  positions  which  can  be 
held  with  fewer  men  and  less  effort. 


Aniericans 
Take  Fismes 


The  keystone  of  the 
Ourcq  line  was  Fero-en- 
Tardenois.  The  keystone 
of  the  Vesle  line  was  Fismes.  Both  were 
railroad  towns  in  the  axis  of  the  Ger- 
man advance  and  so  served  as  storage 
and  distributing  points  for  the  Marne 
salient.  To  the  Americans  who  were 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  Allied  front 
fell  the  duty  of  taking  these  important 
centers  and  they  took  one.  Fere,  last 
week  and  Fismes  this  week.  These  must 
be  regarded  as  rear-guard  actions,  for 
the  Germans  had  given  up  hope  of  hold- 
ing the  Ourcq  and  Vesle  lines.  Never- 
theless they  were  hard  fought  engage- 
ments that  tried  the  mettle  of  the 
Americans  as  much  as  anything  could. 
There  is  nothing  nastier  thnn  to  clean 
out  one  of  these  French  towns  with  their 
narrow,  crooked  streets  and  their  stone 
houses  and  walled  gardens,  every  one  a 
fortress.  .  They     seem     to     have     been 


THE  DICTATOR  OF  THE  UKRAINE 
The  Germans  have  overthrown  the  Kada  or 
National  Council  of  the  "Ukrainian  People's 
Republic."  with  which  they  made  peace  at  Brest- 
Litovsk  and  set  up  as  dictator  General  Skoro- 
padsky,  the  Cossack  hetnian  or  lea<ler.  Skoropad- 
sky  is  a  man  of  simple  habit.s  and  stern  disci- 
pline. He  organized  an  aimy  to  support  Kerensky 
in  his  offensive  against  the  Germans  and  when 
Kerensky  was  overthrown,  fought  hard  tho  un- 
successfully to  defend  Kiev  against  the  Rolshe- 
viki.  But  with  the  aid  of  the  Germans  he  de- 
feated the  Bolsheviki  on  April  2!)  last.  He  is  in 
imminent  flanper  of  assassination  by  revolution- 
ists   and    of    overthrow    by    «    peasant     revolt 


ti.iu-h  Ortictul 

•SOISSONS  IS   OURS" 

At  the  end  of  this  street  in  Soissons  stands  the  ruined  cathedral,  testimony  of  German  occupation. 

Fi-ench   troops,    in   their   great   offensive,    have   retaken   the   city 


planned  for  defensive  purposes,  as  in- 
deed they  originally  were.  And  after 
the  enemy  has  been  exterminated  or  ex- 
pelled there  are  mines  and  mantraps  to 
look  out  for.  But  the  Americans,  v.'ith 
an  individual  ingenuity  and  initiative 
which  the  European  critics  accredit  to 
Indian  tactics,  have  been  very  efficient 
ill  such  fighting. 

In  order  to  give  the  retreating  troops 
time  to  remove  the  big  guns  from  their 
emplacements  and  to  carry  off  the  stores, 
the  German  commanders  left  behind 
machine  gun  detachments  with  orders 
to  hold  their  positions  till  death  and 
these  instructions  were  in  many  cases 
carried  out  literally.  The  story  often 
heard  that  the  German  gunners  have 
to  be  chained  to  their  guns  appears  on 
investigation  to  be  without  foundation. 
The  idea  originated  in  the  German  cus- 
tom of  supporting  their  machine  guns 
by  a  chain  passed  over  the  back  of  the 
soldier. 

Fismes  is  on  the  southern  bank  of 
the  Vesle  and  most  of  the  Germans  had 
been  withdrawn  to  the  northern  side 
when  the  American  troops  reached  the 
town.  A  detachment  of  Americans  en- 
entered  the  southern  outskirts  of  the 
town  and  remained  all  night.  But  in  the 
morning  they  were  driven  out  by  a 
flanking  fire  of  gas  shells  and  shrapnel 
from  a  neighboring  hight.  After  *he 
French  and  American  artillery  had  got 
the  range  of  these  positions  and  silenced 
their  guns  the  infantry  advanced  and 
after  seven  hours'  fighting  secured  pos- 
.session  of  the  town.  But  for  several 
davs  after,  houses  and  cel'ars  were  held 


by  German  machine  gun  detachments. 
Owing  to  the  heavy  rains  the  Vesle 
River  was  flooded,  running  some  fifty 
feet  wide  and  five  to  eight  feet  deep. 
But  before  Fismes  fell  the  American 
engineers  had  thrown  bridges  across 
the  river  on  the  east  and  west  of  it  If 
the  bridge  under  construction  was  de- 
molished by  shells  they  went  on  build- 
ing another.  One  detachment  of  twenty 
engineers  lost  fifteen  from  the  German 
fire,  but  when  relief  came  the  remaining 
five  were  found  still  working  at  the 
bridge.  The  French  also  effected  cioss- 
ings  of  the  Vesle  at  various  points. 
Many  of  the  German  rear  guard  were 
cut  off  by  the  rising  of  the  river  and 
the  destruction  of  the  bridges.  Along 
the  Vesle  River  were  found  newly  dug 
trenches  and  gun  emplacements  indi- 
cating that  the  Germans  had  intended 
at  one  time  to  make  a  stand  here  but 
had  given  it  up  and  abandoned  the  posi- 
tions. According  to  the  villagers  the  bulk 
of  the  German  troops  had  departed  from 
the  Vesle  a  week  before  the  French  and 
Americans  arrived,  leaving  only  the 
troops  dt  signed  to  cover  the  retreat. 
Up  to  August  4,  when  Fismes  was  en- 
tered, the  American  had  taken  8400 
prisoners  and  18o  guns.  Premier  Cle- 
menceau  announces  that  the  Allied 
forces  altogether  have  taken  35.000  Ger- 
man prisoners  and  700  guns  and  have 
recovered  200  towns  and  villages  in  the 
Marne  salient.  The  American  casualty 
lists  from  the  offensive  started  July  IS 
are  now  beginning  to  come  in;  1500 
names  are  on  the  lists  published  in  the 
past  two  days. 
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French  Take 
Soissons 


The  German  salient  to 
the  Marne  was  driven 
between  the  two  flank- 
ing cities  of  Reims  on  the  east  and  Sois- 
sons on  the  west.  Reims  the  Germans 
were  never  able  to  take,  altho  they  en- 
circled it  on  three  sides  at  a  distance  of 
a  few  miles.  But  Soissons.  on  their  right 
flank,  they  captured  and  this  was  a  more 
serious  loss  to  the  French  than  Reims 
would  have  been,  for  it  has  not  beer;  so 
badly  battered  and  it  opened  the  way 
to  Paris.  But  its  capture  did  not  prove 
to  be  of  so  much  advantage  to  the  Ger- 
mans as  had  been  anticipated  on  both 
sides,  for  their  attempt  to  advance  on 
Paris  from  this  'direction  was  soon 
checked  by  the  vigilance  of  Foch. 

When  Foch's  offensive  began,  how- 
ever, the  possession  of  Soissons  proved 
of  decided  benefit  to  the  Germans,  for 
it  protected  their  right  flank  and  so 
saved  their  salient  from  being  cut  off  at 
its  base  on  the  Aisne.  After  the  salient 
had  been  flattened  out  by  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Germans  to  the  Aisne  and 
Vesle  and  there  was  no  longer  any  dan- 
ger of  being  cut  off.  Soissons  ceased  to 
be  of  such  importance  and  the  Germans 
abandoned  it.  They  could  not  have  held 
it  very  long,  anyway,  for  the  Franco- 
American  troops  by  taking  Oulchy-le- 
Chateau  and  Fere-en-Tardenois  had 
come  forward  well  to  the  southeast  of  it. 

The  villages  lying  between  the  Ourcq 
and  Soissons  were  next  captured,  Sa- 
ponay  by  the  French,  Buzancy  by  the 
Scotch  and  Grand  Rozoy  by  the  English. 
After  this  the  Germans  retired  so  rap- 
idly from  the  region  south  of  Soissons 
that  the  Allies  lost  touch  with  them  and 
marched  forward  all  day  with  no  more 
obstacles  than  muddy  roads  and  fel'ed 
trees.  On  August  2  a  detachment  of 
General  Villemont's  chasseurs  entered 
the  Cathedral  Square  of  Soissons. 

Soissons  has  changed  hands  four 
times  during  the  war  but  has  not  suf- 
fered severely  at  any  time.  The  fighting 
has  been  mostly  confined  to  the  suburbs, 
but  the  cathedral  and  other  public  build- 
ings have  been  damaged. 

The  capture  of  Soissons  gives  the 
French  a  position  north  of  the  Aisne 
River  and  doubtless  will  compel  the 
Germans  to  retire  behind  that  river 
probably  to  their  old  position  north  of 
the  Chemin  des  Dames.  But  considering 
only  what  has  already  been  accom- 
plished the  expulsion  of  the  Germans 
from  the  Marne  .salient  constitutes  the 
most  brilliant  and  successful  piece  of 
strategy  yet  achieved  by  the  Allies.  The 
French  Government  has  made  General 
Ferdinand  Foch  a  Marshal  of  France 
and  has  conferred  the  military  medal 
upon  General  Petain. 


American  Action 
in  Russia 


The  American  Gov- 
ernment has  finally 
come  U)  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  changed  condition  of  af- 
fairs in  Russia  due  to  the  Czecho- 
slovaks justifies  a  certain  measun-  of 
military  action,  but  in  order  to  preclude 
misconception  of  American  mrjtives  the 
follr/wing  ntatement  wih  given  out  by 
Acting  Secretary  of  State  Polk: 

To   th^  jii'ljcmTif,  of   the   «!ovornmc;it    of 
thf>   JJnitf)   HtntfH     n   .iiirl((rM<-rit   jirrivcd    nt 


after  roix'atod  iuid  very  soiirohiiiK  <'oiisi(l('rn- 
tions  of  tlio  whole  sitimtioii — niilifai'y  iritor- 
voiition  in  Russia  would  hi'  more  likely  to 
add  to  the  present  sad  confusion  there  than 
to  cure  it,  and  would  injure  Russia  rather 
than  lielp  her  out  of  her  distresses. 

SufI)  iiiilitai'y  intervention  as  has  been 
most  frecjuently  pro[)osed,  even  supposing 
it  to  be  efiicacious  in  'ts  iniiiierliate  oh.jeet 
of  delivering  an  attafk  upon  Gei'niany  from 
the  east,  would,  in  its  judfiment.  be  more 
likely  to  turn  out  to  be  merely  a  method  of 
makinaj  use  of  Russia  than  to  be  a  method 
of  serving  her. 

Her  people,  if  they  profited  by  it  at  all. 
couU'.  not  profit  by  it  in  tim(>  to  deliver 
them  from  their  present  desperate  diffienl- 
ties.  and  their  substance  woJild  meantime 
be  nsed  to  maintain  l"oreisn  armies,  not  to 
reconstitute  their  own  or  to  fcinl  th(Mr  own 
men.  women  and  children. 

We  are  bending  all  our  euf  rgi(>s  now  to 
the  purpose,  the  resolute  and  confident  pur- 
I)oso.  of  winning  on  the  western  front,  and 
it  would,  in  the  judgment  of  the  (lovern- 
ment  of  the  United  States,  be  most  unwise 
to  divide  or  dissipate  our  forces. 

A«!  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
sees  the  present  circumstances,  therefore, 
military  action  is  admissible  in  Russia  now 
only  to  render  such  protection  and  help 
as  is  possible  to  the  Czecho-Slovaks  against 
the  armed  Austrian  and  (Tcrman  prisoners, 
who  are  attacking  them,  and  to  steady  ef- 
forts at  self  government  or  self  defense 
in  which  the  Russians  themselves  may  be 
willing  to  accept  assistance.  Whether  from 
Vladivostok  or  from  Murmansk  and  ArcV'- 
angel.  the  only  present  object  for  which 
American  troops  will  be  employed  will  be 
to  guard  military  stores  which  may  subse- 
ipjently  be  needed  by  Russian  forces  and  to 
render  such  aid  as  may  be  acceptable  to  the 
Russians  in  the  organization  of  their  own 
self  defense. 

In  taking  this  action  the  Government  of 
tlie  United  States  wishes  to  announce  to 
the  people  of  Russia  in  the  most  public 
and  solemn  manner  that  it  contemplates 
no  interference  with  the  political  sovereign- 
ty of  Russia,  no  intervention  in  her  internal 
affairs — not  even  in  the  local  affairs  of  the 
limited  areas  which  her  military  force  may 
he  obliged  to  occupy— and  no  impairment 
of  her  territorial  integrity  either  now  or 
hereafter,  but  that  what  we  are  about  to 
do  has  as  its  single  and  only  object  the 
rendering  of  such  aid  as  shall  be  acceptable 
to  the  Russian  peoph;  themselves  in  their 
endeavors  to  regain  <ontrol  of  their  own 
affairs,  their  own  territory  and  their  own 
destiny.  The  Jai)anese  (Government,  it  is 
understood,  will   issue  a  similar  assurance. 


The  plans  and  purposes  of  the  United 
States  have  been  submitted  to  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Italy  and  approved 
in  principle  by  them,  but  the  United 
States  does  not  intend  to  restrict  the 
actions  or  interfere  with  the  judgments 
of  these  governments.  It  is  the  intention 
of  the  American  Government  to  send 
to  Siberia  at  the  earliest  opportunity  a 
commission  of  merchants,  agricultural 
experts,  labor  advisers.  Red  Cross  rep- 
resentatives and  agents  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  accustomed  to  organization  and 
educational  work  in  order  to  relieve  the 
economic  necessities  of  the  people. 

The  United  States  has  proposed  to 
Japan  that  each  government  send  a 
force  of  a  few  thousand  men  to  Vladi- 
vostok to  occupy  that  port  and  safe- 
guard the  country  in  the  rear  of  the 
westward-moving  Czecho-Slovaks. 


When  the  diplomatic 
corps  from  Vologda 
reached  Archangel 
they  met  with  a  hostile  reception  from 
the  local  Soviet  and  were  forced  to  con- 


Allies  Occupy 
Archangel 


l^mtl  7  hinnpnou 

A  TRULY  AMERICAN   DAY 

"A    game"    was    the    Yankee    decision    as    to    the 

best   way   to  .spend  the   I'^ourth   in   London.    King 

George    is    awarding   the    ball    to   the    captain    of 

the  Navy  team 


L 


/'"»•  lllunlrallno 

CKLKHRATINC    THK    FOURTH    IN    I'ArtIS 
'I  h<-    whole   city   turned    oiil    t»   hi'c   the    Amcririiri   HoldierH    i)arndc    on    IiideixTidcncc    Diiy.    They    ioi' 
liMiwiriK    Wawhlnit'on'B    moniinii-nl    and    tnarchlnt;    out    of   the    newly    dedicalcd    Avenue    de    I'reHJdent 

Wiliton 
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tinue  across  the  White  Sea  to  Kan- 
dalaaka.  But  shortly  after  the  Soviet 
was  Dverthrowri  by  an  anti-Bolshevik 
revolution.  Before  beiny  expelled  from 
the  city  the  Bolsheviki  looted  the  pub- 
lic treasury,  carryinvr  away  $20,Ol)U,000 
in  money  with  other  valuables.  The  Bol- 
sheviki attempted  to  make  a  stand  at 
the  railroad  station  on  the  opposite  sid" 
of  the  Dvina  River,  but  were  driven 
out  by  force.  The  Allies  in  response  t<> 
an  invitation  by  the  leaders  of  the  new 
movement  sent  a  joint  force  including 
some  American  troops  from  the  other 
3ide  of  the  sea.  They  landed  on  Sunday, 
August  4,  and  were  received  with  cheers 
by  the  people  of  Archanjjel.  The  expedi- 
tion was  headed  by  members  of  the 
Russian  Officers'  Leapfue. 

A  new  Provisional  Government  ha^ 
been  set  up  at  Archangel  composed  of 
nine  prominent  Russians,  all  members 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly  and  one 
a  former  president  of  the  Archangel 
Duma. 

Finland's  '^^'^  appearance  in  an  Amer 
Dilemma  '>"^"  Atlantic  port  of  a  sail- 
ing ship  bearmg  the  red  and 
yellow  flag  of  the  new  Republic  of  Fin- 
land raises  again  the  question  of  the 
recognition  of  independent  Finland  by 
the  United  States.  Altho  in  former 
years  the  American  people  have  sym- 
pathized with  the  Finns  in  their  strug- 
gle against  Russian  tyranny  our  Gov- 
ernment has  not  thought  proper  to  ex- 
tend aid  or  recognition  because  the 
dominant  party  seems  to  be  the  tool  of 
Germany.  At  the  moment  of  liberarion 
from  Russia  an  unfortunate  split  oc- 
curred between  the  conservatives  and 
radicals  in  Finland  and  this  quickly  de- 
veloped into  civil  war  of  the  most  viru- 
lent sort.  The  Reds  called  in  the  Rus- 
sian Bolsheviki  and  the  Whites  called 
in  the  German  army.  The  Whites  v,'on 
and  in  their  triumph  showed  themselves 
as    intolerant    and   bloodthirsty    as    the 


@  Kaavt  i  llerbKil 

IIOMB  PRQOF 
Statues   in    Paris   are   either  boarded   up,   or   like 
Ihesi-  on   tile   Arch  il  rruiii.iih.   protected  by  sun  I 
bags    to    save    them    from    damuKe    in    air    raids 


^  Jitteiiuitional  film 

HEAD  OP  THE  FKGNCH  MISSION 
(ionoral  Paul  Gerald  I'au.  hero  of  the  Franco- 
I'riussian  War,  is  now  in  the  United  States  jus 
the  military  member  of  the  French  Economic 
Mission.  The  message  he  brings  from  his  coun- 
trymen concerning  our  troops  is  that  "thoir 
courage  and  spirit  are  magnificent" 

Reds  had  been.  Hundreds  of  Red  pris- 
oners were  shot  and  thousands  more  im- 
prisoned. All  socialists  and  radicals, 
even  tho  not  implicated  in  the  Bolshe- 
viki revolution,  have  been  expelled  from 
the  Finnish  Diet.  In  the  old  Diet  the 
socialists  and  radicals  constituted  a  ma- 
jority. 

But  in  spite  of  these  strong  measures 
there  is  still  a  minority  in  the  Diet, 
composed  chiefly  of  th^  Agrarians  and 
Young  Finns,  which  is  stoutly  opposed 
to  a  monarchy  and  the  dominant  party 
hesitate  to  impose  a  German  prince 
upon  Finland,  when  the  Diet  is  obvi- 
ously not  representative  and  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people  would  probably  pre- 
fer a  republic.  Duke  Adolf  Friedrich  of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin  is  said  to  have 
accepted  an  invitation  of  the  monarch- 
ists to  become  King  of  Finland. 

France  and  the  three  Scandinavian 
countries  recognized  the  independence 
of  Finland  and  Germany  sent  food  and 
troops  to  her  aid.  Great  Britain,  like 
the  United  States,  refused  recognition. 
The  Finnish  delegates  in  the  United 
States  claim  that  40,000  tons  of  Ameri- 
can wheat,  bought  and  paid  for  a  year 
ago,  has  been  .seized  by  the  United  States 
Government  for  the  use  of  the  Allies 
and  that  they  are  not  allowed  to  buy 
and  ship  food  to  their  starving  country- 
men in  Finland.  The  occupation  of  Kola 
and  East  Karelia  by  the  Allied  and 
American  forces  is  declared  by  Presi- 
dent Svinhufud  to  be  an  invasion  of 
Finnish  rights  and  a  threat  to  Finnish 
independence,  for  these  territories  are 
claimed  by  the  Finnish  Government  as 
giving  a  seaport  on  the  Arctic  and  a 
railroad  leading  to  it. 

These  circumst^inces  unhappily  com- 
bine to  give  the  false  impression  that 
Germany  is  friendly  and  the  Allies  and 
America    hostile    to     Finnish    freedom. 


This  is  of  course  fostered  by  German 
agents  and  the  pro-Crerman  Finnish 
Government.  A  deputation  of  Finns  has 
been  sent  to  Berlin  to  confer  upon  the 
Kaiser  the  Finnish  Liberty  ('ross  for 
his  assistance  in  establishing  the  inde- 
pendence of  Finland.  In  his  reply  the 
Kaiser  said: 

Hy  our  (lc<'ils  we  succeeded,  williuut  liiueli 
liilkinj!;.  i"  Mcidinpiisliiiif;  wliiit  tiur  cueiuies 
iii'vei  tire  of  prociiiiiiiinn  :is  llieir  iiiiu,  but 
wliicli  tlii'.v  never  iiitciid  to  lealizc,  uanicly. 
tlie  pi'otoction  of  small  luitions  in  theii- 
stiiiKKle  for  freedom. 

The  representatives  of  Finland  and 
Russia  are  now  in  conference  at  Berlin 
over  the  details  of  a  peace  treaty.  The 
session  was  opened"  by  the  German 
Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
who  announced  that  representatives  of 
(Jermany  would  be  present  at  th"  con- 
ference "in  order  to  assist  the  delegates 
in  reaching  an  agreement  that  wouM 
be  mutually  satisfactory."  Doubtless 
the  (Jerman  delegation  will  support  Fin- 
land's claims  to  Karelia  and  Kola,  for 
this  would  be  in  Germany's  interest  and 
also  would  tend  to  embroil  Finland  in  a 
quarrel  with  the  Allies. 


Hospital  Ship 
Sunk 


The  British  ambulance 
transport  "Warilda," 
carrying  six  hundred 
sick  and  wounded  men  home  from 
France,  was  torpedoed  in  the  English 
Channel  in  the  early  morning  of  Au- 
gust 3.  The  torpedo  struck  the  after- 
part  of  the  engine  room,  smashing  up 
the  dynamo,  which  plunged  the  ship  in 
darkness.  The  wardroom  above  was  de- 
molished by  the  explosion  and  the  pa- 
tients there,  more  than  a  hundred,  were 
either  killed  outright  or  soon  drowned, 
as  the  room  was  flooded.  The  ship  re- 
mained afloat  for  more  than  two  hours 
and  most  of  the  others  on  board  were 
got  off  safely  in  spite  of  the  heavy  sea 
that  smashed  five  .of  the  boats.  Among 
those  lost  were  several  women  nurses. 
There  were  seven  Americans  on  board, 
all  saved  except  possibly  one.  The  "Wa- 
rilda" had  been  in  the  Channel  service 
for  two  years  and  this  was  the  first 
crossing  from  France  in  which  she  did 
not  carrv  German  wounded. 


U-Boatin 


One     of     the     Ger- 
^        ,.      ,,,  man     submarines 

Canadian  Waters      which  has  been  dis- 

turbing  traffic  off  the  American  coast 
in  recent  months  has  extended  the 
rr.nge  of  its  operations  to  the  north. 
On  August  2,  Captain  Dagwell.  of  the 
British  lumber  schooner  "Dornfon- 
tein,"  was  held  up  by  the  submarine 
and  he  and  his  crew  forced  to  leave 
the  ship.  The  submarine  did  not  tor- 
pedo the  vessel,  but  plundered  it  of 
all  stores  found  on  board  which  could 
conveniently  be  stored  for  future  use. 
After  the  Bi-itish  crew  had  taken  to 
their  boats  the  Germans  set  fire  to'  the 
"Dornfontein"  with  torches.  The  shi|> 
was  captured  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  on 
its  way  from  Canada  to  South  Africa. 
After  the  men  from  the  doomed  shit> 
had  reached  shore  they  reported  their 
eticounter  with  the  German  raider  and 
the  American  patrol  fleet  started  on 
th.e  pursuit.  According  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  German  I'-boat  com 
mander  to  the  captain  of  the  schooner 
the    submarine    had    hovered    off    the 
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American  coast  for  six  months  and  ex- 
pected to  keep  at  it  till  October.  The 
loss  of  some  Maine  fishing  boats  is 
traced  to  the  activity  of  the  same  sub- 
marine. 


Caribbean 
Politics 


The  Cuban  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  August  2 
approved  the  Senate 
amendment  to  the  obligatory  military 
service  bill  empowering  the  President 
to  send  to  France  such  part  of  the 
army  as  he  may  deem  expedient.  The 
Cuban  Congress  has  also  approved  a 
measure  for  postal  and  telegraphic 
censorship.  Cuba  was  one  of  the  first 
nations  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
United  States  in  severing  relations  v^ith 
and  in  declaring  war  upon  the  Ger- 
man Empire.  Had  transportation  con- 
ditions permitted,  the  gallant  little  re- 
public would  long  ago  have  placed  an 
army  in  France,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
before  long  this  may  be  possible. 

Another  of  our  little  sister  com- 
monwealths, also  an  ally  of  the  United 
States  in  the  war.  has  been  entangled 
in  political  difficulties.  The  result  of 
the  Congressional  elections  of  July  7 
are  still  in  dispute  in  Panama  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  they  were  conducted 
under  the  supervision  of  the  United 
States.  Consul  General  Jorge  Boyd  has 
protested  to  this  Government  that  the 
existing  administration  had  succeeded 
in  electing  two-thirds  of  the  new  Na- 
tional Assembly,  but  that  judges  who 
were  themselves  opposition  candidates 
had  invalidated  elections  at  which  the 
administration  ticket  was  victorious. 
Both  parties  are  naturally  eager  to 
gain  possession  of  the  next  Assembly 
since  it  will  choose  a  President  to  fill 
the  unexpired  term  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent Valdes. 

In  Mexico  the  National  Liberal  party, 
the  supporters  of  President  Carranza, 
have  triumphed  over  their  opponents  in 
the  congressional  elections.  Carranza 
appears  to  have  both  the  political  and 
the  military  situation  in  Mexico  about 
as  well  in  hand  as  any  Mexican  chief 
executive  can  reasonably  expect,  and  the 
revolution  may  be  said  to  be  "over"  in 
spite  of  the  continued  activity  of  ban- 
dits in  remote  parts  of  the  nation. 


The  High  Cost     l^^  aggregate  expend- 
. ''    .  itures  of  our  national 

ofFightmg  Government  have  now 
reached  the  figure  of  $1,500,000,000  a 
month.  If  the  present  rate  of  expendi- 
ture is  maintained  the  United  States 
must  find  no  less  than  eighteen  billion 
dollars  before  the  end  of  the  current 
fiscal  year,  or  an  increase  of  50  per 
cent  over  the  fiscal  year  which  ended 
in  June.  It  is  assumed  that  about  one- 
third  of  the  total  sum  will  be  met  from 
taxation,  the  rest  to  be  raised  by  public 
borrowing.  For  the  moment  the  Govern- 
ment finds  itself  with  a  large  cash  bal- 
ance in  the  Treasury,  due  to  the  un- 
expectedly generous  purchase  of  Treas- 
ury certificates  and  war  savings  stamps 
by  the  public.  During  July  alone  the 
receipts  from  the  sale  of  war  stamps  of 
various  denominations  amounted  to  an 
average  of  more  than  two  dollars  for 
every  person  in  the  United  States  and 
the  rate  of  purchase  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing as  this  form  of  investment  becomes 
more  familiar.  There  will  have  to  be  a 
fourth  Liberty  Loan  in  the  course  of 
the  next  few  weeks,  however,  and  it  is 
predicted  that  the  quota  of  this  loan 
will  be  placed  at  five  billions  with  the 
hope  that  oversubscription  will  add  at 
least  a  billion  more. 

Besides  exacting  its  direct  levy  upon 
the  great  American  purse  the  war  has 
already  made  some  inroad  upon  general 
foreign  trade.  Figures  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  show  that  the 
total  export  trade  for  the  fiscal  year 
1917-1918  amounted  to  $5,928,285,641, 
as  compared  with  $6,290,048,394.  Ship- 
ments to  England  and  France  decreased 
slightly;  shipments  to  Russia  were 
enormously  reduced.  Of  course  these 
trade  figures  do  not  include  the  sup- 
plies sent  abroad  for  the  use  of  our 
own  army.  To  Japan,  China.  Italy  and 
the  chief  commercial  nations  of  Latin 
America  our  exports  increased  during 
the  year  in  a  substantial  degree. 


The  Army  Uses 
a  Bigger  Net 


The  new  military 
service  bill  extending 
the  age  limits  of 
registration  for  the  draft  was  intro- 
duced into  both  houses  of  Congress  on 
.'\ugust  5.  The  new  age  limits  are  from 


@  International  Film 

BOSS  OF  THIRTY  MILLION  MEN 
John  B.  Densmore,  Director  General  of  the 
United  States  Employment  Department,  has  ab- 
solute control,  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  of 
the  employment  of  unskilled  workers,  thruout  the 
country.  Hereafter  the  loss  occasioned  by  the 
bidding  of  employers  against  each  other  will  be 
eliminated 

18  to  45  and  men  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  20  or  32  and  45  inclusive  will 
be  given  opportunity  to  register  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  after  Congress 
approves  the  new  bill.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  new  system  will  add  2,398,000 
men  to  the  number  available  for  mili- 
tary service.  Of  course  the  number 
registered  will  be  many  times  that  num- 
ber, possibly  as  many  as  15,000,000,  but 
the  proportion  of  the  older  men  entitled 
to  deferred  classification  because  of 
those  dependent  on  them  or  the  essen- 
tial character  of  their  civil  occupations 
will  be  large.  The  Government  is  re- 
solved not  to  draft  men  in  classes  2,  3 
and  4  until  the  mobilization  of  class  1 
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@  taul  I  hi/mpiun 


HOG  ISLAND'S   FIRST   PRODUCT 

No   formal  ceremonies   marked   the  launching:   of  the   "Quistconck,"   but  thousands   were   pi-esent   at 

the   christening   by    Mi-s.    Wilson,    and   joined   in   the   cheerins   led   by    the    President 


is  practically  complete.  It  is  largely  for 
this  reason  that  the  projected  change 
in  the  ages  for  compulsory  service  was 
decided  on  by  the  Administration.  Class 
1  is  almost  exhausted  and  the  new  reg- 
istrations of  men  who  have  this  year 
reached  the  age  of  21  added  to  the 
small  and  rapidly  decreasing  number  of 
men  still  available  in  the  first  class  will 
not  keep  the  training  camps  full.  The 
military  authorities  hope  to  call  to  the 
colors  in  September  200,000  men  and  at 
least  150,000  in  each  succeeding  month 
of  the  year. 

There  seems  to  be  little  opposition  to 
the  new  upper  limit  for  military  service, 
but  a  few  congressmen  may  oppose  the 
'  drafting  of  youths  less  than  21  years  of 
age.  The  President  is,  however,  em- 
powered by  the  new  measure  to  call 
registered  men  into  service  "in  such 
sequence  of  ages  and  at  such  times"  as 
he  may  prescribe.  This  will  make  it 
possible,  if  it  is  found  desirable,  to 
defer  the  mobilization  of  the  youngest 
men,  and  will  thus  meet  in  great  degi-ee 
the  objections  made  to  any  lowering  of 
the  draft  age.  It  is  hoped  that  the  ac- 
tion of  Congress  will  be  complete  by 
the  first  of  September. 

At  the  Hog  Island  ship 
"Quistconck"  plant  of  the  Interna- 
tional Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany the  "Quistconck,"  first  of  110 
standardized  ships  of  similar  type,  took 
to  water  on  August  5.  The  new  vessel 
is  a  7500  ton  cargo  steamer,  400  feet  in 
length,  with  oil  burning  turbine  engines 
and  a  speed  of  11  Va  knots.  In  addition 
to  the  ships  of  this  type  the  Hog  Island 
plant  is  also  at  work  on  seventy  trans- 
port vessels  of  8000  tons  each   and   15 


knots  speed.  Twenty-four  ships  of  each 
kind  will  be  completed  by  the  end  of 
the  year  if  present  plans  are  carried 
out.  All  are  fabricated  ships,  the  steel 
parts  being  constructed  in  numerous 
mills  and  shops  and  then  sent  to  Hog 
Island  for  assembling. 

The  creation  of  the  new  shipping 
yards  is  possibly  the  most  spectacular 
achievement  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Great  War.  Ten  months  ago  Hog  Island 
was  a  barren  marsh.  Today  it  is  a  city 
housing  30,000  shipbuilders.  The  cost  of 
the  enterprize  is  figured  at  $55,000,000, 
but  this  immense  cost  will  be  repaid 
many  times  over  in  the  increased  rapid- 
ity with  which  ships  can  be  launched  by 
the  mammoth  yards. 

As  the  new  ships  come  from  the  yards 
half  of  them  are  turned  over  to  the 
Navy  Overseas  Transport  Service  to 
man  for  direct  use  as  auxiliaries  to  the 
army  and  navy.  The  other  half  are  as- 
signed to  commercial  use  and  are 
manned  by  civilian  crews.  A  special 
committee  on  man  power  is.  now  study- 
ing the  operation  of  the  seaman's  law 
with  a  view  to  suggesting  necessary  al- 
terations. It  is  charged  that  the  present 
law,  in  its  anxiety  to  protect  sailors' 
rights,  too  greatly  hampers  American 
shipping  by  restrictions  unknown  to 
our  competitors  in  foreign  countries  and 
thus  places  the  shipping  trade  under  a 
serious  handicap. 

The  total  production  of  American 
yards  during  July  was  123  ships  with 
an  aggregate  of  (531,944  tons.  Sixty- 
seven  were  steel,  fifty-three  wood  and 
three  of  composite  construction.  This 
output  doubles  the  Juno  record. 


Harvester  Trust       '\^\.  l^«Pf  tment   of 
„.       ,     J  Justice      has      made 

Dissolved  ...  J        • 

public     a     decision 

whereby  the  International  Harvester 
Company  agrees  to  a  dissolution  as  an 
unlawful  combination  in  restraint  of 
traile.  The  company's  appeal,  pending 
in  the  Supreme  Court  since  1915,  is  dis- 
missed and  it  is  agreed  that  the  Spring- 
field, Ohio,  and  Auburn,  New  York, 
l)lants  and  works  must  be  disposed  of 
by  the  company  or  else  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder  at  public  auction  after 
the  lapse  of  a  year.  Duplicated  sales 
agencies  in  the  same  towns  are  for- 
bidden to  the  company.  Finally,  if  it 
.s  found  after  the  expiration  of  eighteen 
months  from  the  end  of  the  war  that 
"the  foregoing  measiires  have  not 
proved  adequate  to  restore  competitive 
conditions"  the  (Government  may  take 
further  steps  to  protect  the  independent 
producers. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the 
case  is  the  fact  that  dissolution  was 
sought  solely  on  the  ground  of  monop- 
olistic control  of  the  industry  and  that 
wrongful  practises  or  unfair  treatment 
of  competitors  were  not  alleged. 

eu  •  1  •  *u  The  pulp  and  paper 
Shrmkmg  the  ,.    ^    J  .,      „, ^^  y„ 

**  section  of  the  War  In- 

Newspaper  ^ustries  Board  has  is- 
sued a  series  of  edicts  which,  whik^  not 
legally  binding,  have  in  practise  the 
effect  of  law  since  only  those  news- 
papers which  comply  will  find  it  easy 
to  obtain  paper. 

The  new  regulations  require  thai  un- 
sold copies  of  newspapers  be  not  ac- 
cepted if  already  distributed  for  sale, 
that  sample  copies  for  purposes  of 
advertising  should  not  be  given  out 
and  that  free  exchanges  should  be 
discontinued,  that  the  reading  matter 
in  week-day  editions  be  reduced  accord- 
ing to  a  progressive  schedule  beginning 
at  5  per  cent  for  reading  matter  up  to 
fifty  columns  in  an  issue  and  increasing 
to  a  50  per  cent  cut  on  additional  space 
over  ninety  columns,  and  that  similar 
reductions,  varying  from  10  per  cent  on 
150  columns  to  60  per  cent  on  the  ex- 
cess over  350  columns,  be  imposed  on 
the  Sunday  editions.  The  American 
housewife  will  no  longer  be  able  to  cover 
all  the  floors  and  walls  of  her  home  with 
a  single  copy  of  the  Sunday  paper  at 
housecleaning  time!  The  strangest  pro- 
vision of  the  new  paper  code  debars 
any  newspaper  hereafter  established 
from  access  to  the  paper  supply  during 
the  period  of  shortage,  thus  giving  mo- 
nopoly to  the  existing  newspapers. 


What  the 


The    report    of    Alien 

_  ^         J       Property       Custodian 

Enemy  Owned       p^j^^^^  ^^j^^^   ^y^^   ^^^, 

dited  sum  placed  under  the  care  of  the 
American  Government  as  $441,395,795. 
Since  fewer  than  14,000  accounts  have 
been  audited  out  of  a  total  of  more  than 
23.000  trusts  taken  over,  the  total 
sum  will  probably  amount  to  well  over 
half  a  billion.  Of  this  more  than  half 
belongs  to  corporations  owned  or  di- 
rected by  alien  enemies;  the  rest  to  in- 
dividuals. Individual  property  is  held 
by  the  custodian  to  be  returned  at  the 
end  of  the  war,  but  coi-porate  property 
i.5  invested   in   Liberty   Bonds. 


PERSHING,  BLISS  AND  JOAN  OF  ARC 


@  Intel  national  Film 

General  Tasker  Hoioard  Bliss 


ONE  of  the  most  interesting  of  BY    HAMILTON    HOLT 

my  experiences  in  the  war 
zone  was  the  visit  I  paid  to 
General  Pershing's  headquar- 
ters, where  the  Commander  of  the 
American  Expeditionary  Force  was 
good  enough  to  invite  me  to  lunch- 
eon with  him,  at  the  beautiful  old 
chateau  put  at  his  disposal  by  the 
French  Government  and  used  as  his 
official  residence  when  at  the  front. 
I  had  already  presented  letters  of 
introduction  to  General  Pershing  in 
Paris  and  had  called  upon  him  twice 
in  his  magnificent  residence  across 
the  Seine  loaned  him  by  a  wealthy 
American  whenever  he  comes  to  the 
capital.  This  mansion  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  Paris.  It  is  furnished  in  the 
most  luxurious  style,  and  in  the 
square  court  yard  in  front  I  noticed 
both  times  I  called  two  American 
coffee  colored  limousines,  each  with 
U.  S.  A.  painted  on  the  side  and  red, 

white  and  blue  stripes  on  the  glass  mission  that  I  was  able  to  enter  many 
windshield.  The  general  always  takes  doors  that  might  otherwise  have  been 
two  cars   with  him   wherever  he  goes,     closed  to  me. 

so  that  in  case  of  accident  to  one  he  can  But  there  were  other  people  waiting 
jump  into  the  other  and  lose  no  time.  to  see  him  and  we  had  no  time  for  any- 
While  waiting  in  the  reception  room  thing  but  the  briefest  conversation.  He 
for  the  general's  appearance  on  my  first  suggested,  therefore,  that  we  postpone 
visit  I  noticed  thru  the  window  a  beau-  our  talk  until  I  visited  the  front,  when 
tiful  garden  at  the  back  of  the  house  he  hoped  to  arrange  to  have  me  to 
with  a  green  lawn  in  the  center  sur-  luncheon  or  dinner.  Accordingly  when 
rounded  by  stately  shade  trees.  Pretty  I  arrived  two  weeks  later  at  the  name- 
walks  wound  about  the  statues  and  less  town  amidst  the  sunny  hills  of 
fountains  and  I  could  hear  turtle  doves  France  where  he  makes  his  headquar- 
cooing  in  the  foliage.  ters,  I   immediately  went  to  the  great 

I  had  hardly  time  to  finish  my  look    barracks    which    his    staff    occupy    and 
at    the    garden    when    the   general    en-    where  the  general  has  his  main  office, 
tered.    Judging    only    from    his    photo-         General    Pershing   had   just   left   his 
graphs  one  would  imagine  him  a  stern,     desk  for  home  and  a  young  captain  was 
forbidding  man,  but  he  is  anything  but    detailed  to  take  me  over.   After  a  ten 
that   when   you    meet  him.    He   is^  tall,    minutes'  walk  down  the  residence  street 
lithe,   handsome  and   alert,   and   he   in-     of  the  pretty  town  I   found  myself  at 
stantly   puts   one   at   ease   by   the   sim-     the  gate  of  the  general's  chateau.   We 
plicity  and  cordiality  of  his  manner.  It    walked  up  a  short  driveway  and  were 
was  fine  to  see  how  pleasantly  his  face    met   at    the   door   by    an    orderly,    who 
lit   up  when   he  talked   and   I   at  once     ushered  us  into  a  broad  hall  and  thence 
perceived  he  had  one  trait  which  is  rare     into    a    beautiful    reception    room    fur- 
in  men  who  have  achieved  eminence.  He     nished   in   Louis   something  style,   with 
gives  his  undivided  attention  to  whom-     paintings   of   shepherds   and    shepnerd- 
ever  he   is  speaking  to.   I   got  the   im-    esses   in   various  bucolic  attitudes, 
pression    that    he 
is    carrying    with 
perfect   poise    the 
great    weight    of 
responsibility  that 
has  been  put  upon 
him.  In  all  the  con- 
versations   1    had 
with     him,     while 
he   was    never   at 
a  loss  for  a  word 
he      seemed      to 
weigh       carefully 
what  he  was  say- 
ing before  speak- 
ing.   I    was   espe- 
cially   plf^ased    to 
find    him     willing 
to    jfive    me    per- 
mission    to     visit 
all    the  American 
fronts,  and  I  feel 
sure    that    it    was 
owing  to  this  per-  /«  tkig  cotlnije  at  Domnmy,  ./nan  of  Arc,  heroine  of  France,  wan  born 


The  general's  staff  were  already 
assembled.  There  was  a  major-gen- 
eral, two  or  three  colonels  and  sev- 
eral majors.  .Judge  Ben  Lindsey,  of 
Denver,  who  happened  to  be  in  town, 
and  I  were  the  only  civilian  guests. 
Finally  General  Pershing  entered 
and  after  shaking  hands  all  around 
luncheon  was  announced. 

As  the  caste  system  prevails  even 
in   the  American   Army,  and  as  an 
officer  does  not  usually  speak  to  his 
superior  unless  spoken  to,  there  was 
hardly  a  word  said  during  the  entire 
meal    except    by    General    Pershing, 
Judge  Lindsey  and  myself.  I  wish  I 
could  quote  in  full  what  the  general 
said,  but  that  would  not  be   proper 
as  this  was  a  visit  and  not  an  inter- 
view. But  I  may  say  we  talked   al- 
most   exclusively    of    the    American 
Army  and   of  the  support   that  the 
American   people   were  giving   it   at 
home.  This  was  something  of  a  con- 
trast to  what  would  have  taken  place 
had    I   been   the  guest  of   the   English 
high  command,  for  the  English  do  not. 
like  to  talk  shop,  especially  with  civil- 
ians. I  had  had  a  three-quarters  of  an 
hour   interview   with    General  Joffre   a 
week  or  so  previously  in  which  the  hero 
of  the  Marne  had  spoken  very  frankly 
about  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of 
the  American  Army,  and  altho  General 
Joffre  requested  me  not  to  publish  his 
views,    he    said    I    might    communicate 
them     confidentially    to     high     officials. 
General  Pershing  was  much   interested 
in  all  that  Joffre  had  said  and  agreed 
with  much  of  it.  The  general  talked  a 
long  time  concerning  the  splendid  moral 
conditions   prevailing   in   the   American 
Army.   He  said  that  ours  was  the  best 
army  the  world  had  ever  seen,  and  from 
all  I  could  learn  on  the  subject   I  am 
sure    the    general    is    right.    Even    the 
French  had  officially  praised  our  meth- 
ods of  dealing  with  drink  and  prostitu- 
tion. The  general  especially  deprecated 
the  boastful   spirit  that  was  prevalent 
in  some  quarters  at  home. 

"Americans  talk  too  much  about  what 
they  are  going  to  do,"  he  said.  "If  we 

h?.dn't  bragged  so 
much  about  our 
getting  20,000 
aeroplanes  at  the 
front  this  spring 
we  would  have 
saved  ourselves  a 
great  deal  of 
trouble.  Now  our 
allies  have  a  right 
to  be  distrustful 
of  our  promises, 
while  Germany 
has  simply  re- 
doubled her  pro- 
duction of  aero- 
planes. Moreover, 
ail  this  extreme 
talk  about  bring- 
ing millions  of 
troops  over  and 
winning  the  war 
at  once  [Contin- 
II ed   on   page   235 
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A  SSUMING     that     the     deadlock 

/\      along  No  Man's  Land  must  con- 

r— %  tinue  except  by  sacrifices  too 
-^  -^  (.ostly  to  contemplate — there 
remain  the  free  and  open  avenues  of 
the  air!  Free  and  open  but  for  the  air- 
craft of  the  enemy!  Yet,  undeniably, 
there  lits  the  line  of  least  resistance. 
Our  first  task  then  is  to  clear  the  skies 
of  enemy  craft. 

The  history  of  war  aviation  began 
on  August  4,  1914.  Only  from  partici- 
pants since  that  date  can  helpful  in- 
formation be  secured.  And  those  active 
survivors  now  most  familiar  with  its 
details  find  themselves  for  the  moment 
so  overwhelmed  with  the  struggle  for 
life  or  death  that  they  are  able  to  de- 
vote less  time  and  brain  power  to  its 
improvement  than  are  we  remote  ones 
who  are  free  from  that  exacting  burden. 

Let  us  examine  then  the  existing 
status  of  air  fighting,  striving  to  so 
familiarize  ourselves  with  its  incidents 
— its  limitations  as  well  as  its  possibili- 
ties^— that  we  may  eventually  help  to 
devise  the  superior  armament  that  shall 
render  to  our  beloved  America — avia- 
tion's birthplace — the  true  mastery  of 
the  air  that  is  essential  to  victory. 

Aircraft  includes  airships  and  aero- 
planes. With  airships  we  shall  not  be 
bothered  beyond  classifying  them  as 
comprizing  all  gas  balloons  or  lighter- 
than-air  conveyances,  such  as  Zeppelins, 
dirigibles  and  observation  balloons. 
They  are  all  slower  moving  than  aero- 
planes and  offer  a  larger  target  to  the 
enemy,  hence  they  have  occupied  an  in- 
significant position  in  air  fighting  as 
compared  to  the  heavier-than-air  ma- 
chine, the  aeroplane. 

The  aeroplane  is  either  a  pusher  or 
a  tractor.  They  are  thus  distinguished 
by  reason  of  the  propeller  either  "push- 
ing" the  machine  from  behind  or  "at- 
tracting" it  from  in  front.  Experience 
has  shown  that  the  tractor  is  swifter 
and  more  easily  handled  than  the 
pusher,  so  we  will  herewith  abandon 
the  pusher  type  and  concentrate  our 
scrutiny  upon  the  machine  of  proved 
superiority. 

With  the  tractor  propeller  buzzing 
rapidly  before  the  face  of  the  pilot,  he 
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'I'his  squad  of  aeroplanes,  iu   bombing  formation  and  ready  for  uctioii.    wan   photofiraithcd  from    anoi 


finds  himself  in  an  awkward  position 
when  it  becomes  necessary  for  him  to 
hurl  bullets  or  other  missiles  at  his 
enemy  pilot.  He  can  move  his  craft 
ahead,  but  in  no  other  direction.  If  his 
missile  touches  his  ovni  swiftly  revolv- 
ing propeller,  the  fragile  slice  of  wood 
breaks.  Even  a  handkerchief  or  a  pilot's 
cap  striking  the  whirling  propeller 
breaks  it  upon  occasions,  compelling 
the  aeroplane  thus  losing  its  motive 
power  to  glide  down  immediately  to  the 
nearest  landing  place. 

Yet  if  the  pilot  veers  alongside  his 
opponent  and  fires  a  broadside  across 
the  intervening  space  at  the  enemy,  he 
but   wastes   his    ammunition.    He   must 
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steer  his  own  machine  while  he  is  firing. 
The  vibration  of  his  throbbing  engine 
as  well  as  the  rush  of  wind  past  him 
renders  aiming  sideways  out  of  tht 
question.  He  must  shoot  straight  ahead 
and  his  gun  must  be  a  fixed  part  of 
the  aeroplane  and  sheltered  from  the 
wind  to  enable  him  to  aim  with  ac- 
curacy. 

If  he  carries  another  man  in  his  ma- 
chine to  act  as  gunner  this  extra  weight 
so  burdens  his  aeroplane  that  the  en- 
emy in  a  single-seater  machine  can  fly 
circles  around  him.  He  must  fly  alone 
then,  and  must  devise  some  method  of 
firing  ahead  without  breaking  his  pro- 
peller. 

When  war  suddenly  broke  upon  a 
peaceful  world,  aviators  in  general  lit- 
tle dreamed  of  the  coming  importance 
of  their  art  to  warfare.  For  several 
months  after  hostilities  began  aero- 
planes were  used  only  as  a  means  of 
spying  on  the  movements  of  the  enemy 
armies,  with  an  occasional  feeble  and 
inconsequential  bombardment  of  enemy 
positions  by  dropping  hand  grenades 
and  light  bombs.  Enemy  aeroplanes 
were  carefully  avoided  for  fear  of  col- 
lision. A  sportsmanlike  gallantry  was 
punctiliously  observed  even  between  en- 
emy airmen  and  courteous  gestures  of 
greeting  invariably  passed  between  them 
when  meetings  in  the  air  occurred. 

Little  by  little  the  impression  dawned 
that  aeroplanes  alone  could  prevent  en- 
emy pilots  from  carrying  on  their  daily 
reconnaissance.  Then  began  that  rivalry 
in  armament  of  aeroplanes  which  today 
is  recognized  to  be  of  crucial  impor- 
tance to  the  determination  of  victory  to 
either  side. 

Crude  devices  gradually  gave  way  to 
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These  machine's   are     now  doiny  splendid  icor 

more  practical  inventions.  The  earliest 
offensive  armament  consisted  of: 

August  i,  19H.  (1)  Short  cavalrj' 
carbine. 

This  weapon  was  of  no  value  to  the 
pilot,  as  the  vibration  of  his  aeroplane 
made  aiming  difficult,  the  swiftness  of 
the  enemy  plane  presented  a  target 
elusive  and  momentary  at  best,  while 
the  force  of  the  wind  against  the  ex- 
tended barrel  rendered  steadying  the 
rifle  practically  impossible. 

(2)  Bags  of  bricks. 

This  primitive  weapon  was  used  in 
obedience  to  military  orders  in  France 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  the  hope 
that  close  proximity  to  a  hostile  aero- 
plane might  enable  a  pilot  to  hurl  a 
brickbat  into  the  enemy's  propeller,  thus 
breaking  it  and  dropping  the  hostile 
craft  to  the  ground.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  two  German  aeroplanes  were  ac- 
tually brought  down  by  this  "weapon." 
Its  limited  range,  however,  quickly 
caused  its  retirement  as  an  aeroplane 
arm. 

(3)  Automatic  pistol. 

To  this  day  the  pilot  carries  a  light 
automatic  for  defense  and  offense  at 
close  quarters,  tho  its  value  during  a 
flight  is  practically  nil. 

January  1,  J915.  Machine  gun  mount- 
ed on  upper  plane. 

The  F'rench  Nieuport  was  the  first 
aeroplane  constructed  to  carry  a  rapio- 
fire  Lewis  gun  weighing  twenty  pounrls 
on  the  upper  wing,  where  it  fired  over 
the  top  of  the  propeller.  It  was  aimefl 
by  pointing  the  aeroplane  itself  and  it 
was  fired  from  a  string  in  the  pilot's 
hand. 

('icrm'An  airmen  quirkly  followed  «uit. 


k   in    bringing   down   the  Boche  in  France 

They  mounted  their  Parabellum  light 
gun  in  the  same  way. 

But  while  this  invention  was  a  de- 
cided improvement  over  previous  meth- 
ods the  difficulty  of  reloading  the  gun 
from  the  pilot's  seat  limited  its  useful- 
ness. When  he  fired  one  magazine  of 
forty-seven  cartridges  the  pilot  had  to 
descend  to  the  ground  to  reload  his  gun. 

February  1,  1015.  Machine  gun  firing 
thru  the  propeller. 

Roland  Garros,  the  famous  before- 
the-war  aviator,  devised  for  France  the 
first  method  of  firing  the  gun  from  the 
fixed  mount  on  the  engine  hood,  straight 
ahead  thru  the  revolving  propeller. 
Midway  along  each   blade   of  the   pro- 


peller a  band  of  haid  .steel  protected 
the  wood  from  the  bullets,  deflecting 
the  7  per  cent,  which  hit  it,  the  bal- 
ance passing  thru  without  striking. 
The  aeroplane  itself  was  sighted  at  the 
enemy  and  the  gun  was  exactly  in  line 
with  the  sights. 

Garros  was  captured  one  day  in 
June,  1915,  and  the  Germans  again 
quickly  copied  this  French  patent  with- 
out asking  leave.  But  this  device,  tho 
extremely  interesting,  proved  not  an 
unmixt  advantage,  for  the  steel  bands 
on  the  blades  lessened  considerably  the 
efficiency  of  the  propeller  and  the  speed 
of  the  aeroplane  was  correspondingly 
decreased. 

July  1,  1915.  The  synchronized  ma- 
chine gun. 

The  German  Fokker  aeroplane  first 
appeared  with  gun  fixt  atop  the  engine 
hood,  the  tripper  synchronized  with  the 
propeller  shaft  so  that  bullfits  could 
issue  from  the  gun  only  when  the  blades 
of  the  propeller  were  out  of  the  way. 
As  the  two  bladed  propeller  revolves 
1400  times  per  minute,  the  muzzle  of 
the  gun  finds  a  blade  in  front  of  it 
2800  times  each  minute.  But  there  are 
likewise  2800  empty  spaces  each  min- 
ute. As  the  gun  fires  only  400  shots  per 
minute  the  device  is  so  timed  that  one 
shot   issues  thru  each  seventh  space. 

This  ingenious  contrivance  remains 
in  full  vogue  to  the  present  time,  afford- 
ing as  it  does  ample  convenience  of  re- 
loading and  perfect  ease  of  operation  to 
the  pilot.  Often  two  guns  are  synchron- 
ized to  shoot  thru  opposite  sides  of  the 
revolving  propeller.  A  push  button  on 
the  steering  bar  fires  both  guns  simul- 
taneously while  the  pilot  keeps  his  eyes 
on  the  enemy  target  thru  the  telescope 
sights  lined  up  squarely  in  front  of  him. 
With  the  capture  of  the  first  German 
aeroplane  so  aimed  the  secret  was  out, 
and  soon  both  sides  were  provided  with 
this  great  improvement  in  arming,  thus 
balancing  the  scales  again  until  some- 
thing still  more  deadly  could  be  devised. 
It  was  two  years  in  coming. 

July  1,  1917.  One-pounder  gun. 
The     celebrated     George     Guynemer, 
then  captain   of  the  famous   Cigognes, 
the  elite  fight-     [Contmued  on  page  233 
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CARRYING  THE  WAR  INTO  LAPLAND 

The  Strategic  Importance  of  the  Murman  Coast 


EIGHT  ambassadors  out  of  a  job 
— for  the  Emperor  to  whom  they 
were  accredited  is  deposed  and 
defunct — have  found  a  place  in 
the  niidnigrht  sun  on  the  grranite  cliffs 
of  the  Murman  coast.  Englishman, 
Frenchman,  Chinaman,  Japanese,  Ital- 
ian, Serbian,  Brazilian  and  American 
had  been  residin^u,-  during  the  period  of 
their  unemployment  at  Vologda,  which 
seemed  as  safe  a  place  as  any  in  Rus- 
sia and  had  the  unique  advantage  of 
railroads    leading    to    four    emergency 


BY  EDWIN  E.  SLOSSON 

exits,  west  to  Petrograd,  east  to  Vladi- 
vostok, south  to  Odessa  and  north  to 
Archangel.  But  they  were  warned  by 
the  Administration  that  they  would  have 
to  vacate  Vologda,  for  the  place  was 
about  to  undergo  alterations  by  a  bom- 
bardment. Nikolai  Lenine,  alias  Vladi- 
mir Utulyanov,  who  is  the  proletarian 
Autocrat  of  All  the  Russias — except 
such  as  have  seceded — politely  invited 
ambassadors    to    come    and    live    with 
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SCALE  or  MILES 

O  SO         lOO 


THE  NEW   THEATER  OF  WAR 
Allied  and   American   troops   have   occupied   Kola   and   Archangel,     rhe    foreii?n   tinliaasies   which    h;iil 
been   at   Vologda  have  escaped  by   way   of   Archangel   to   Kundaluska  and   Kola.   The    Kiniis   claim   the 
Karelian  and  Murman   coast   and  threaten  an   atUick   on   Keni,   cultinsi   otl   the   laihoail  to  the   .\ivtic 
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him  in  Holy  Moscow.  But  Lenine  is 
personn  non  grata  to  the  embassies.  Be- 
sides, Moscow,  as  the  late  Count  von 
Mirbach  found  out,  is  not  a  healthy  cli- 
mate for  ambassadors,  and  as  Talley- 
rand remarked  under  similar  circum- 
stances, an  ambassador  has  to  look  after 
his  health.  The  southern  exit  was  im- 
practicable since  the  Black  Sea  has  be- 
come the  German  Sea.  The  western  was 
no  better,  for  the  ambassadors — except 
our  Mr.  Francis — had  tried  a  few 
months  ago  to  get  out  via  Petrograd 
and  Finland  but  had  been  held  up  by 
both  the  Red  and  the  White  Guards. 
Vladivostok  was  five  thousand  miles 
away  and  the  trains  were  not  running 
regularly  owing  to  some  sort  of  a  light 
between  the  Czechoslovak  union  and  the 
Bolsheviki  union.  So  the  representatives 
of  the  Allied  Powers  fell  back  on  Hob- 
son's  choice,  Archangel.  Arriving  at  the 
end  of  their  anabasis  the  eight  diplo- 
mats shouted:  "Tlialatta!"  or  whatever 
stands  for  it  in  Chinese,  Portuguese, 
Serbian,  etc.,  for  it  seemed  that  their 
troubles  were'  over  when  they  caught 
sight  of  the  sea.  But  the  Bolshevik  boss 
of  Archangel,  one  Petrov,  ordered  them 
off  the  premises  and  they  were  obliged 
to  pack  their  archives  and  attaches  and 
other  impedimenta  into  two  boats  and 
set  sail  across  the  White  Sea  to  the 
village  of  Kandalaska,  or  Kandalax. 
Here  most  of  the  diplomatic  corps  re- 
mained, altho  the  Pomorian  fishermen 
must  have  been  hard  put  to  provide 
suitable  accommodations  for  such  a 
distinguished  body.  But  Ambassador 
Francis,  with  the  Italian  Ambassador, 
the  British  representative  and  the 
French  charge  d'affaires,  took  the  train 
for  Kola  over  the  railroad  that  our 
American  engineers  have  constructed 
since  the  war  began. 

Here,  it  seems,  the  fugitive  diplo- 
mats are  among  friends,  for  the  Soviet 
of  Kola,  unlike  the  Soviet  of  Archangel. 
is  pro-Ally.  In  fact  it  has  been  actively 
cooperating  with  the  British,  French 
and  American  marines  in  the  defense 
of  the  Murman  and  Karelian  ooiists 
against  the  White  CJuards  and  (.;ern\;u\s 
who  are  trying  to  gain  possession  of 
this  territory. 

The  focus  of     {Continued  oh  jwiy*  -*J?* 
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THE  MAKING 

OF  A 

SAILOR 

I  tmitt  an  jar  iiii- 
tiiirn  an  it  is 
liosfilile  to  </o. 
mill  still  iiniiiiii 

II  ithiii  the  liiiiils 
of  A'eir  Yorh 
Citij  is  the  Pel- 
liitnt  liuy  \(na\ 
'Irainitifi  Stii- 
tiun,  the  "shi/i 
oil  shore"  iihci-r 
the  Naval  h'e- 
nene  voliDitcvrs 
learn  the  first 
niiliincnts  of 
seamanshiit  lie- 
fore  then  are 
sent       a  e  r  o  s  8 
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LIEUTENANT 

B.   O.   WILLS 

At  Felham  Bay,  thi, 
not  part  of  the  train- 
iufi  camp  itself,  is  the 
.Vuiai  Auxiliary  Serv- 
ice, of  which  he  is 
head.  Men  here  are 
trained  for  transport 
and  merchant  marine 
duties.  A  sailor's  life 
is  not  exactly  one  of 
ease,  for  our  boys  are 
well  supplied  u^ith 
mental  eu-ercize  and 
physical  labor.  But  «<- 
cording  to  those  tcho 
have  chosen  it,  and 
every  one  is  enthu- 
siastic, "there's  noth- 
ing like  it"  and  "Pel- 
ham  is  a  great  place" 
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THE  WAY  TO 
FRANCE 

When  laying  out  w 
course  across  the 
ocean,  a  curved  line  is 
sometimes  the  shortest 
distance  beticeen  twiy 
points.  The  student  at 
the  left  is  learning  to 
obtain  the  most  proba- 
ble "fix"  at  sea  by  thr 
Marcq  St.  Hiluin 
method  of  reckonimj. 
Maybe  the  sailors  find 
it  simple,  in  spite  of 
the  many  figures  on 
the  board,  for  it  re- 
quires far  less  work 
than  used  to  be  neces- 
sary when  the-  older 
methods  were  folio ircd 


"SHOO'lING  THE  SUN" 
It    keeps,  them     busy    figuring    just    to    know    where    they    are 


STOWING  CARGO  IS  AN  AR  r 

fiy   the    Winch   efficiency  system    they   learn   how   to  had  titnykt 
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BUT  IT  ISN'T  ALL  WORK,  P^OR  JACK  IS 
BY  NO  MEANS  DULL 
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COMMANDAXT 
\V.  B.  FRANKLIN 

'1  ln/usands  of  landlubbers 
from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try are  becoming  efficient 
Kcnmen  at  the  Pelham  Baii 
xtfition     tchich      he     he<iil< 


LIEUTENANT 
W.  P.  COCHRANE 
To  counterbalance  the  hours 
spent  in  the  kind  of  studii 
shown  on  the  opposite  pai/c. 
the  athletic  instructor  //ires 
them  plenty  vigorous  exercize 
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Thi»  lomet  under  Iht  head  of  rcquiremcnln,  hut  no  one  could  doubt  from  the  picture  ahouc  that  H'cii  utKiniinoUHly  clcil  to  plaij  puxlihall 
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SATISFYING  THE  SEVEN  FUNDAMENTAL 

HUMAN  INSTINCTS 


BY  IRVING  FISHER 


I'KKSIDENT    OF   THE    AMEUICAN    ASSOCIATION    I<OR    LABOR   LEGISLATION 


MANY  people  nre  imnKiiiiiiK  that 
when  this  war  is  won  Hit'  k'''"' 
world  ((uestions  will  Ite  settled.  We 
know,  however,  from  the  experience  of 
other  wars  that  the  (Hiininj;  of  peace  will 
b«*  but  the  lieginnine;  of  greal  iiiiestioiis. 

Among  these  questions  I  lielieve  that  two 
of  the  most  important  will  be  the  labor 
question   and    the   health  question. 

These  two  problems  really  tit  one  into 
the  other.  Labor  has  been  asked  to  support 
this  war  and  has  s\ipported  it.  And  at  the 
end  of  the  war  labor  will  say  :  '"We  have 
done  this  for  our  country :  what  is  our 
country  goint:  to  do  for  usV"  And  we  can 
answer  labor's  question  very  largely  by 
giving  health  to  labor.  The  greatest  asset 
of  the  laboring  man  is  his  health. 

That  there  is  enormous  room  for  im- 
provement along  this  line,  enormous  ro(mi 
for  the  prolongation  of  human  life,  for  add- 
ing to  the  working  years  of  labor,  for  pre- 
venting laborers  at  forty-five  being  thrown 
on  the  scrap  heap,  and  for  keeping  them 
able  to  earn  a  living,  and  contented  or  more 
nearly  so  with  their  lot  in  life  by  making 
that  lot  in  life  better. 

We  ought  to  estaolish  a  national  de- 
partment of  health  as  one  of  the  conse- 
quences of  this  war.  The  movement  for 
a  national  department  of  health  has  re- 
ceived a  great  stimulus  in  England  wh,ire 
after  three  years  of  experience  with  war 
people  are  becoming  alarmed.  They  are 
making  investigations.  They  are  finding 
that  their  negligence  has  been  extremely 
costly.  They  have  examined  the  conditions 
of  women  in  munition  factories  and  have 
found  the  fatigue  of  long  hours  and  dan- 
gerous conditions  are  really  impairing  the 
womanhood  of  Great  Britain. 

Health  insurance  would  be,  I  believe,  the 
greatest  stimulus  to  health  conservation 
which  we  have  over  had. 

WE  are  the  one  great  industrial  nation 
that  does  not  have  health  insurance. 
Health  insurance  was  started  in  18S3  by 
Germany.  I  am  told  thnt  today  "Germany" 
is  not  a  good  word  to  conjure  with.  I  want 
to  say.  however,  that  at  the  end  of  this  war, 
as  at  the  end  of  all  wars,  there  will  be  a 
great  exchange  of  ideas  between  the  two 
contending  parties.  We  shall  make  more  use 
of  science  in  all  Government  activities. 
\^''e  shnll  try  to  discover  the  secret  of  Ger- 
man efficiency.  And  Germany  will  undoubt- 
edly adopt  in  spite  of  herseM  certain  prin- 
ciples of  Anglo-Saxon  justice  and  democ- 
racy. Possibly  by  this  exchange  we  shall 
attain  for  the  whole  world  that  high  goal, 
an  efficient  democracy. 

One  of  the  necessaries,  or  at  any  rate  one 
of  the  great  engines,  for  an  efficient  democ- 
racy is.  I  believe,  health  insurance.  I  think 
there  is  no  question  that  a  large  part  of 
the  patriotism  in  Germany  is  based  on 
what  the  Government  has  done  for  the  peo- 
ple. Undoubtedly  it  is  true,  and  it  is  a 
burning  shame,  that  the  people  are  being 
exploited ;  and  that  the  autocracy  so  in- 
tended when  health  insurance  was  estab- 
lished. They  were  trying  to  make  the  men 
contented  to  stay  at  home,  in  order  that 
there  might  be  more  and  better  fighting 
\inits.  But  that  fact  is  no  argument  against 
health  insurance.  On  the  contrary,  in  a 
democracy,  it  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  it. 

There  is  another  les.son  which  I  hoi)e 
the  war  may  help  teach,  and  that  is  that 
in  order  that  labor  shall  be  contented  we 
must     understand    the     psychology    of    tlie 


wni  kingnuui.  We  must  s.itisfy  his  great 
f>:n(lamental  human  instincts.  I  believe 
there  is  a  Held  for  what  might  be  called 
industrial  psychiatry.  Recently  I  have  dis- 
covered that  a  number  of  other  people  have 
been  working  along  this  line.  Among  these 
is  at  least  one  pi'actical  employer  of  labor. 
Robert  B.  Wolf,  who  has  shown,  in  the 
wood  pulp  industry,  that  it  is  possible  to 
make  the  work  itself  interesting  to  the 
laboiing  man.  I  believe  that  herein  lies  the 
hope  of  solving  the  great  industrial  prob- 
l(Mn  of  labor  discontent  more  than  in  any 
other  direction.  I  think  that  if  employers 
would  join  Wolf  and  the  few  other  emi)loy- 
crs  who  have  tried  to  adapt  conditions  of 
work  to  the  needs  and  yearnings  of  labor, 
labor  discontent  will  be  diminished  far 
more  than  by  any  other  nu^tliod  I  know  of. 

PEOPLE  ask  what  is  the  secret  of  the 
I.  W.  W.  It  is  not  the  machinations  of 
a  foreign  foe.  The  machinations  may  be 
there,  but  there  must  be  soil  prei)ared  in 
advance.  We  cannot  blame  Germany  for 
the  I.  W.  W.  We  must  blame  ourselves. 
There  is  something  rotten,  something 
wi'ong  in  our  social  system,  that  allows 
men  to  be  so  bitter  against  society. 

As  I  see  it,  any  human  life  in  order  to 
be  a  successful  human  life,  must  satisfy 
six  or  seven  of  the  great  fundamental 
lr..man  instincts.  First,  there  is  the  in- 
stinct of  self-preservation,  or  making  a 
li\ing.  The  trouble  is.  we  harp  too  much 
on  that  one  strins^.  We  think  that  is  all  the 
workman  is  interested  in  ;  that  his  interest 
is  confined  to  his  pay  envelop*.  Undoubtedly 
that  is  the  most  fundamental  thing.  But 
there  is  also  the  instinct  of  self-expression, 
or  the  instinct  of  workmanship ;  there  is 
the  instinct  of  self-respect  and  respect  for 
others ;  there  are  the  instinct  of  self-sacri- 
fice or  heroism  ;  the  instinct  of  love,  or  the 
home-making  instinct ;  the  instinct  of  loy- 
alty ;  and  possibly,  whether  it  is  innate 
I  do  not  know,  the  instinct  of  worship. 

In  order  that  the  laboring  man  may  live 
his  life,  he  must  satisfy  something  more 
tnan  the  instinct  of  >elf-p''eservation.  His 
life  cannot  amount  to  much  if  it  merely 
consists  in  keeping  body  and  soul  together. 
And  yet,  with  strange  blindness,  the  em- 
ployer assumes  that  the  only  thing  his  em- 
ployee is,  or  can  be,  interested  in  is  his 
wages.  Hence  these  ingenious  schemes,  like 
the  Taylor  system,  or  perhaps  I  should  say 
like  what  the  Taylor,  system  has  often  de- 
generated into,  for  trying  to  get  more  work 
out  of  labor,  consist  entirely  of  thrumming 
on  this  one  string — trying  to  hold  out  a  bale 
ot  hay  for  the  donkey,  and  as  he  appi'oaches 
it,  making  him  walk  the  faster  to  reach  it. 
I  believed  thoroly  in  these  systems,  and  in 
piece  work,  until  I  began  to  understand 
what  at  first  had  appeared  to  me  strange, 
the  objections  on  the  part  of  the  laboring 
men,  tlio  they  do  not  themselves  under- 
stand the  nature  of  their  objections.  Their 
souls  are  hungry  and  thirsty  to  satisfy  these 
great  instincts,  but  they  do  not  know  it. 

NOW,  what  Robert  B.  Wolf  did  was  to 
restore,  in  the  first  i>lace,  the  instinct 
of  workmanship,  which  Ikis  been  subtly  ab- 
stracted from  industrial  life  thru  speciali- 
zation of  work  and  division  of  labor.  Orig- 
inally a  man  was  interested  in  his  product, 
just  as  an  artist  is  interested  in  his  jiicture. 
But  today,  with  the  minute  division  of 
labor,  a  laboring  man  see-;  his  work  sweep 
liy  him,  a  peg  in  a  sh(U\  a   bolt   in  an  auto- 


mobile, and  since  he  is  not  abli'  to  visuali/e 
his  part  in  the  product  his  woi-k  ceases  to 
be  interesting  and  becomes  drudgery.  He 
wants  to  shorten  his  hours ;  and  the  em 
idoyer,  whose  work  is  interesting,  whose 
work  is  his  life,  cannot  understand  why  the 
employee  is  always  trying  to  shirk,  whereas 
he  himself  is  willing  (o  work  twelve  or 
sixteen  hours  a  day.  The  reason  is  that  in 
line  case  the  instinct  of  workmanship  is  sat- 
isfied and  in  the  other  case  it  is  not.  I  have 
.sometimes  thought  how  much  wages  I 
would  have  to  be  paid  to  give  up  my  job 
to  put  pegs  into  shoes  or  to  take  up  some 
(■ther  monotonous  work.  If  you  paid  me 
$LOOO,0(K)  a  minute,  I  would  not  give  up 
iny  work  and  go  into  an  automobile  factory 
or  6  shoe  factory.  I  might  for  a  few  min- 
utes! But  if  it  meant  sacrificing  my  life 
woik,  I  would  prefer  suicide,  after  having 
had  a  taste  of  the  satisfaction  that  comes 
from  doing  work  which  I  love. 

Wljat  Wolf  did  was  to  show  each  of  these 
nien,  or  some  of  them,  what  their  own  par- 
ticular work  was.  At  first  he  tried  to  in- 
troduce the  Taylor  system,  but  those  asso- 
ciated with  him  practically  forbade  it.  So 
he  put  into  operation  a  part  of  the  Taylor 
system,  namely,  a  system  of  charts  whereby 
men  could  record  by  a  series  of  curves  jtist 
w'hat  was  happening  at  each  stage  of  the 
process.  They  watched  their  records,  and 
did  more  work  than  could  have  been  gotten 
out  of  them  by  any  pace-making  system. 
All  day  these  men  trace  with  a  lead  pencil 
their  work.  Their  own  part  in  making  that 
wood  pulp  is  that  little  picture  or  graph. 
And  they  are  just  as  much  interested  in 
making  that  picture  every  day  as  an  artist 
is  in  painting  a  new  picture.  It  is  theirs. 
There  is  more  in  the  idea  of  which  Mr. 
A\'olf  made  such  good  use.  He  has  tried  to 
satisfy  also  the  other  great  natural  in- 
stincts, the  instinct  of  self-respect  and  re- 
spect for  others,  the  instinct  of  loyalty  : 
making  them  feel  as  tho  they  were  human 
beings — his  brothers,  instead  of  a  lower 
order  of  human  beings  interested  only  in 
their  pay  envelopes. 

Would  you  try  to  limit  the  instinct  of  a 
soldier  merely  to  his  pay  enveloi>e?  W^ould 
you  try  to  make  a  soldier  go  over  the  top 
by  bribing  him?  Suppose  President  Wilson 
had  said  to  General  Pershing:  "Now. 
Pershing,  I  want  to  be  sure  you  are  always 
ou  the  job.  and  not  skimping  it.  I  have 
developed  a  system  by  which  your  wage-^ 
will  go  up  or  down  according  to  your  vic- 
tories." 

What  do  you  suppose  Pershing  would 
have  saidV  He  would  have  said:  "Mr. 
President,  what  do  you  take  me  for?  Of 
course  I  must  live.  But  I  am  not  primarily 
interested,  or  only  interested,  in  my  pa,\ 
envelope.  The  motives  which  are  sending 
me  to  France  are  loyalty  to  my  ctiuntry. 
heroism,  the  desire  to  sacrifice  myself  for 
an  ideal,  and  may  be  to  win  some  glory. 
Idealistic  motives  keep  me  at  work." 

After  this  war  we  must  apply  science 
to  industry,  in  a  way  to  make  industry 
more  wholesonu>  and  healthy  ;  which  means 
not  only  better  sanitation  and  ventilation, 
not  only  how  to  make  the  workman  keep 
his  boilily  functions  going  properly,  but 
how  he  iiuty  obtain  mental  health  so  that 
he  may  live  a  complete  all-around  life.  And 
if  we  are  to  say  that  the  world  owes  everv 
man  a  living  we  should  mean  not  only  that 
it  owes  hint  wages,  but  also  that  it  owe>i 
him  the  full  expression  of  the  fuiul.Hmeut:il 
instincts  of  a  human  beinij. 
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"The  show  wiudoics  are  so  attractive  that  passershy  ahcays  stop  to    look    at    them,    many    people    crossing    the    street    to    do    so" 

OVER  THE  COUNTER  IN  WARTIME 


A  man  should  be  judged  not 
by  what  he  does  but  by 
how  he  does  it.  A  good 
shoemaker  is  a  better  citizen 
than  a  poor  doctor.  A  conscientious  clerk 
is  a  finer  asset  to  the  community  than  the 
careless  prodigal  who  throws  his  inherited 
wealth  across  the  counter  at  the  clerk.  The 
real  aristocracy  is  not  of  wealth,  nor  of 
intellect  nor  of  birth  nor  of  position,  but  of 
knowledge,  labor,  skill,  service  and  char- 
acter combined. 

A  man's  place  in  the  universe  is  fixed 
not  by  the  position  he  holds  nor  the  money 
he  gets,  but  by  the  purpose  he  holds  and  the 
effort  he  makes.  When  a  bootblack  shines 
your  .shoes  better  than  they  were  ever 
shined  before,  he  deserves  a  higher  place 
in  your  estimation  than  a  senator  who 
loafs  on  his  job  or  a  preacher  who  delivers 
a  poor  sermon.  What  is  the  standard  of 
estimating  a  man's  worth  in  a  great  mod- 
em business  enterprizc?  Achievement. 
Nothing  else.  A  total  disregard  of  superfi- 
cial class  distinctions  may  be  observed  in 
the  great  manufacturing  plants  that  have 
made  America  leader  of  the  industrial 
world,  and  are  helping  us  to  win  the  war. 
Merit  alone  rules  here — the  man  who  can 
forge  a  bit  of  steel  faster  and  better  than 
the  other  fellow  is  most  respected  and  ad- 
mired. If  we  were  all  as  good  business  men 
as  the  heads  of  the  Emergenf-y  Fleet  Cor- 
poration, ami  if  we  applied  to  our  social 
and  per:-ional  relationships  the  frank,  hon- 
est, businesslike  standards  that  i)Ut  a  man 
where  he  belongs,  we  should  liave  a  new 
world  based  on  sincerity,  ideality  and  the 
common  g'K>d. 

I  have  been  led  to  think  along  this  line 
^*ecaijse  of  hearing  a  number  of  so-called 
ladies  murmur  in  a  haughty,  patrician  way 
the  word  "trades  people."  I  hate  that  wor'l. 
Jt  is  almost  as  bad  as  the  term  "gent"  I 
There  \n  no  more  reason  for  applying  this 
name  to  merchants  than  for  aofilyirig  it  to 
musicians,  artists,  lawyers  and  ministers, 
all  of  whom  have  something  to  trade  U>r 
nioney.  Why  should  the  men  and  women 
who  labf>r  to  clothe,  house  and  feed  us 
have  a  lower  place  in  our  minds  than  the 
men  and  women  who  laUir  to  inform,  heal 
or  ent<-rtnin  us?  Ileally  goo»|  food  and 
cK'thing  ar«'  eanicr  tr>  obtain  than  good 
flr(iM.«-ment,  theology  or  edij<ation.  This  is 
l)*'cnuse  "trader  pe/iplf"  have  tried  harder 
to  satisfy  our  needs.  As  long  us  we  nef<| 
mnterifll  things  we  should  honor  those  who 
provid»'  them. 


BY  EDWARD  EARLE  PURINTON 


DIRECTOR   OF   THE    INDEPENDENT    EFFICIENCY  SERVICE 


When  the  human  race  has  fully  evolved, 
nobody  will  take  pride  in  calling  himself  a 
■'professional"'  man.  a  "scientific"  man.  a 
"business"  man.  or  any  other  single  kind 
of  man,  every  such  name  signifying  that 
the  man  is  not  yet  grown.  A  great  man  is 
always  great  on  different  sides — he  is  not 
limited  by  the  scope  or  nature  of  his  job. 
The  age  of  specialization  was  merely  the 
ante-roo:n  to  the  age  of  unification.  Our 
national  schoolroom  is.  or  should  be,  the 
modern  American  store,  which  represents 
the  combination  and  culmination  of  a  hun- 
dred sciences,  trades  and  professions. 

The  science  of  store-keeping  is  a  world 
of  study,  research  and  experiment  in  itself. 
No  professional  or  scientific  man  ever  suc- 
ceeded in  mastering  all  the  subjects  that  a 
great  merchant  must  know  either  directly 
or  indirectly.  He  must  know  buying,  ad- 
vertising and  selling ;  banking,  bookkeeping 
and  accounting:  raw  material  and  manu- 
facturing ;  distribution  and  transportation  : 
commercial  art  and  literatui'o  :  hygiene  and 
sanitation ;  industrial  metliods  and  ma- 
chines;  welfare  work  and  social  service; 
neighborhood  conditions,  advantages  and 
limitations;  community  needs  and  prob- 
lems: trade  papers  and  business  journals: 
scientific  management  and  efficiency  en- 
giiKcjing;  and  many  otlier  branches  of  the 
new  arts  and  sciences  that  we  have  not 
space  to  enumerate  here.  A  department 
store  is  a  department  store  of  knowledge 
more  than  of  merchandise. 

AVe  think  of  the  jihonogi-aph,  the  auto- 
mobile, the  submarine,  the  airplane,  the 
Concrete  shifi,  as  the  highest  jiroducts  of 
American  labor  and  ingenuity.  I5ut  the 
modern  store  in  all  its  devehtfiments  re- 
cords moi-e  (.roRress  than  do  any  of  our  most 
remarkable  inventions.  The  air|(lane  is  no 
further  ahead  of  the  stagi'-coaeh  than  the 
store  of  today  is  ahead  of  the  store  of  yes- 
terday. The  rapid  growth  of  any  public  in- 
stitution is  a  profitabli-  thing  to  oliserve. 
Let  us  mark  a  few  milestones  of  progress 
in  the  joint  seienee,  business  and  profession 
that  we  call  merchandisinic. 

The  old-fashioned  village  store  was  gen 
erally  inaeeesHihle, — you  had  to  go  a  long 
distance  to  reach  it.  Hut  when  you  got 
there  you  were  disappointed  likely  as  not. 
beennse  there  was  no  way  of  learning  in 
advnnee    whether    a    wforw    had    tlie    .'irljcleH 


you  desired,  both  newspaper  ad- 
vertisements and  telephone  serv- 
ice being  lacking.  You  found 
stocks  unassorted  and  clerks  un- 
able to  give  you  accurate  information  about 
the  goods.  Light  was  poor,  when  you  went 
to  inspect  an  article  thoroly  you  had  to 
walk  to  the  front  door  to  get  a  look.  Air 
was  bad,  scientific  ventilation  unheard  of; 
aisles  wore  narrow  and  crowded  :  germs  and 
flies  and  dust  were  present  to  a  dangerous 
degree.  Sanitation  with  its  modern  rules 
and  facilities  for  safeguarding  health  had 
not  been  thought  of  in  connection  with  a 
store.  The  commodities  you  were  expected 
to  eat  or  wear  had  been  mauled  over  by 
careless  and  unclean  hands  without  regard 
to  your  hygienic  or  esthetic  needs.  In  fact 
a  shopping  tour  was  likely  to  be  a  round- 
about way  to  the  doctor's  office. 

All  human  relationships  are  helped  by  a 
knowledge  of  what  the  other  fellow  is  do- 
ing to  make  living  conditions  better  for  us. 
The  merchant,  some  kind  of  merchant  or 
another,  is  the  man  with  whom  every  fam- 
ily has  dealings  every  day.  We  should  all 
be  able  to  recognize  the  fundamental  points 
in  good  store-keeping,  that  we  may  discern 
more  clearly  what  we  owe  to  the  merchant 
on  whom  we  depend  for  the  comforts  and 
necessities  of  life,  and  also  that  we  may 
have  a  c<*mpositc  standard  of  judgment  by 
which  to  rate  and  compare  the  stores  and 
shops  in  our  vicinity.  So  let  us  give  a  brief 
description  of  a  model  store  that  I  have  in 
mind.  This  merchant  is  an  unusual  man. 
Some  of  his  methods  would  not  apply  to 
all  stores,  but  all  of  his  methods  are  worthy 
of  eonsideration  by  dealers,  clerks  and  cus- 
tomers who  api)rove  mercantile  progress. 

This  merchant,  whom  we  will  call  Mr. 
Brown,  chose  the  life  work  he  is  doing  be- 
cause he  felt  that  a  merchant  has  the  best 
chance  of  anybody  in  the  community  to 
do  j)ublic  service,  organizi-  and  equip  the 
family  on  a  sound  basis,  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  the  individual,  i)rovide  aiul  extend 
j)opular  educjition,  carry  out  new  ideas  in 
jtractical  philanthropy.  However,  he  con- 
cealed liiis  purpose  from  his  customers  and 
emjiloyees  until  he  had  made  a  big  financial 
success,  becjiiise  if  people  got  a  suspicion 
that  a  merchant  followed  ;i  kind  heart  more 
than  a  cool  head  llu'y  would  not  buy  his 
goods. 

Merchant  Itrown  guessed  at  nothing.  Be- 
fore he  went  intf)  btisiiu'ss  for  himself  he 
studied  trade  reports  and  mercantile  agen- 
cies   to    find    how    many    stores    in    his    line 
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failed  ami  exaitly  why  they  failed  ;  then  he 
took  [ti-ei'.uitii)ii  til  t9i>i>i'>l  the  vveak  simts 
ill  the  business.  Fof  t^xaiuple,  he  learned 
that  two  dangers  to  anticipate  were  poor 
location  jind  high  rent ;  he  consulted  the 
map  and  the  real  estate  men,  figured  in 
what  direction  the  pDpiilation  and  rapiti 
transit  would  develop,  anil  resolved  to  open 
his  first  store  not  in  the  center  ttf  the  sho|i- 
ping  ilistrict  where  rents  were  high  but  on 
the  extreme  edge  where  they  were  low. 
Then  he  tied  up  hi.s  landlord  with  a  long- 
term  optional  contract  specifying  Ihe  same 
lent;  a  few  years  later  all  his  competitors 
had  to  pay  more  but  he  did  not.  Hefore 
signing  the  lease,  however,  he  analyzed  the 
present  conditions.  He  learned  how  many 
families  lived  near  enough  to  patronize  his 
store,  what  their  leading  occupations  were, 
itow  many  rival  stores  existed  and  how 
good  they  were,  what  these  stores  were 
doing  and  had  failed  to  do  to  attract,  serve, 
hold,  present  and  [lossible  customers.  Then 
IJrown  started  business  with  complete 
knowledgt>  of  the  lay  of  the  land — some- 
thing that  few  dealers  ever  take  the  trouble 
to  secure.  People  generally  fail  in  busini'ss, 
and  everywhere  else,  because  they  are  will- 
ing to  guess  at  something  they  should  know. 

BEFORFj  Brown  stocked  up  he  did  a  lot 
of  things  most  merchants  never  think 
of  (I'ling.  He  consulted  books  on  sanitation, 
the  local  bo.ird  of  health,  and  the  national 
manufacturers  of  hygienic  ai)pliances.  to 
make  sure  that  health  coiulitions  would  be 
satisfactory.  Light,  heat,  ventilation  and 
circulation,  garbage  and  sewage  disposal, 
toilet  equipment  and  arrangement,  other 
items  of  sanitary  provisions,  were  care- 
fully regulated  in  advance.  Result :  Brown's 
employees  are  healthier  and  more  con- 
tented than  those  of  his  rivals,  and  the 
<'ustomers  feel  better  while  shopping,  as 
the  clerks  feel  better  while  serving  them. 
Brown  selects  employees  by  a  modern 
system  of  queries  and  tests  based  on 
physiognomy,  biology  and  experimental 
psychology.  Therefore  his  labor  turnover 
is  reduced  about  a  half,  he  saves  the  time 
and  money  so  often  wasted  in  hunting  and 
educating  new  employees,  and  by  harmoniz- 
ing the  job  and  the  man  he  ensures  better 
service  arid  creates  happier  conditions  all 
around.  iJelieving  in  the  merchant's  pro- 
fession, he  trains  his  clerks  as  carefully 
as  tho  he  were  teaching  students  of  law, 
medicine  or  mechanics. 

He  insists  that  every  worker  be  a  stu- 
dent. He  provides  a  m;)nual  of  store  meth- 
ods covering  the  iiolicy.  procedure  and 
conduct  of  each  department  and  individ- 
ual :  this  book  is  the  daily  guide  for  em- 
ployees and  they  are  expected  to  know 
what  it  contains  and  how  to  apply  this 
knowledge.  Every  clerk  is  taught  to  know 
and  explain  the  goods  he  handles,  fntm  the 
raw  material  to  the  finished  product :  and 
if  the  cusicmer  asks  any  question  he  or 
she  cannot  answer,  information  is  to  be 
sought  immediately  from  the  head  of  the 
department  or  from  a  technical  trade  book 
fui-nished  by  the  store.  In  order  to  make 
this  knowledge  of  merchandise  practical 
and  vital,  each  clerk  uses  in  his  own  home 
first  the  principal  product  that  he  sells 
across  the  counter,  wholesale  prices  being 
given  to  the  clerks  by  the  store. 

A  falsehood  nu>aus  discharge ;  when  a 
clerk  is  caught  misrepresenting  the  goods 
he  tries  to  sell,  the  only  way  to  keep  his 
job  will  be  to  prove  that  the  lie  was  unin- 
tentional. 

The  friendship  tif  the  customer  is  gained 
and  preserved  at  any  cost  to  the  firm.  In 
rectifying  a  mistake.  Brown  has  been 
known  to  spend  five  time.s  as  much  as  the 
whole  transaction  cost.  He  says  the  store 
is  selling'  not   merchandise  but  satisfaction. 

One  of   these   ccinipla'nts   meiitiimed   that 


telephone  urders  in  the  store  had  fre<piently 
been  taken  by  shi|)|)ing  clerks  who  got  the 
orders  mixt  ami  were  fiightfully  slow  even 
at  that.  Brown  lignred  out  a  way  to  im- 
prove the  pituation;  he  had  telephone  blank 
sheets  printed  for  each  department  with  the 
name  of  the  arti<-le  t.\iied  and  spaces  left 
for  i)rice  and  amount  ;  then  he  chose  and 
trained  a  siiecial  group  of  ti>l(M>hone  order 
clerks ;  then  he  arranged  his  deliveries  so 
that  custonuMS  who  wished  goods  packed 
on  the  nuirning  delivery  would  have  to  tele- 
l)hone  before  nine  o'clock  and  for  the  after- 
noon delivery  before  two  o'clock,  thus  tele- 
l)hone  orders  were  practically  all  in  and 
could  be  handled  pro|ierly  before  the  rush 
hours  of  the  day,  which  began  at  nine  in 
the  morning  and  two  in  the  afternoon. 

A  second  complaint  referred  to  the  ab- 
sence in  the  store  of  certain  articles  that 
customers  thought  should  be  kept  in  stock. 
Brown  then  did  a  remarkable  thing;  he 
had  a  professional  shopper  go  over  the  list 
of  articles  and  find  where  each  could  be 
obtained  from  a  store  nearby  or  a  mail 
order  house,  and  upon  receipt  of  this  in- 
formation he  told  his  clerks  to  inform  cus- 
tomers where  to  obtain,  even  from  a  rival 
store,  such  articles  as  Brown  did  not  and 
could  not  handle. 

Commercial  art,  mo(l(>rn  publicity  and 
practical  psychology  form  regular  depart- 
ments of  the  establishment.  A  color  scheme 
was  adopted  with  a  forceful,  beautiful  and 
descriptive  emblem  and  monogram ;  this 
bold  publicity  combination  appears  wher- 
ever Brown  controls  space  that  might  be 
used — on  letter  heads,  delivery  wa.gons, 
walls  and  show  windows,  wrapping  paper, 
advertisements,  outdoor  signs,  and  the  uni- 
forms of  store  attendants.  All  over  town 
people  are  confronted  by  the  emblem  and 
the  colors  of  the  store ;  when  they  pass 
they  are  tempted  to  look  in,  moved  uncon- 
sciously by  the  law  of  association.  The 
street  front  is  not  dingy,  soiled  and  dis- 
reputable-looking, the  show  windows  are 
so  attractive  that  a  crowd  is  nearly  always 
in  front  of  them,  and  pcoide  walking  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street  often  come  over  to 
look  at  them. 

Three-fourths  of  the  charge  accounts 
have  been  eliminated  during  the  past  two 
years,  leaving  the  business  practically  on 
a  cash  basis.  All  merchants  know  the  mu- 
tual advantage  to  customer  and  dealer  of 
cutting  out  expensive  deliveries  and  more 
expensive  bad  accounts,  but  few  merchants 
have  thought  hard  and  long  enough  to  reach 
the  best  way  to  get  customers  into  the 
store.  Brown  specializes  on  this.  Having 
computed  the  cost  of  deliveries  and  charge 
accounts,  and  having  apportioned  its 
amount  to  each  dollar  of  merchandise 
bought,  he  made  a  big  public  announcement 
of  the  benefit  to  every  customer  from  the 
cash  method,  ottering  to  deduct  from  every 
cash  purchase  the  saving  on  delivery  and 
charge  accounts. 

When  prices  began  to  soar  on  account 
of  the  war.  and  other  merchants  were  get- 
ing  complaints  and  losing  custoiuers.  Brown 
saw  his  chance.  He  engaged  a  business  ex- 
pert, they  went  over  the  main  costs  of  run- 
ning a  store  and  together  worked  out  a  sys- 
tem for  stepping  the  little  wastes  and  leaks 
that  lower  profits  and  raise  prices  in  any 
business  that  has  not  yet  been  redeemed 
from  the  f-lip-shod  methods  of  our  grand- 
fathers. Brown  reasoiu'd  that  a  customer 
should  pay  only  for  maximum  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  merchandise  and  minimum 
overhead  ;  iie  found  that  his  customers  had 
been  paying  for  a  lot  of  foolishness  on  his 
part;  when  he  cut  this  out,  he  was  able  to 
rediu'C  prices  anywhere  from  5  to  '-H)  per 
cent  ami  by  doing  this  he  got  the  very  trade 
that  the  other  merchants  were  losing. 

First  he  installed  modern  machines  for 
computing,     billing,     bookkeeping    and     ac- 


counting operations;  mistakes  and  disputes 
wer(>  thus  avoided ;  lower-i)riced  clerks 
could  op'.'rate  the  nuichiiu>s  than  those  who 
formerly  did  the  head  figuring ;  and  every 
customer  was  given  an  itemized  printed  re- 
ceipt, which  is  the  only  businesslike  way  to 
record  any  transaction.  Brown  discovered 
that  his  method  of  correlating  cost,  price 
and  profit  luid  been  largely  wrong ;  some 
prices  were  too  high  and  others  too  low ; 
depreciiition  had  not  been  accounted  for 
and  overhead  properly  distrilnited  ;  a  few 
departments  were  carrying  th(>  whole  es- 
tablishment, while  others  were  losing  money 
all  the  time.  To  correct  these  faults  Brown 
made  each  section  or  department  of  the 
st<u-e  a  business  in  itself,  he  organized  his 
<lerks  into  a  gre.at  class  to  study  tho  science 
of  store-lvcetiing.  ami  he  gave  each  depart- 
ment head  •'  modiM'n  technical  book  showing 
how  to  run  bis  kind  of  business. 

One  of  the  main  items  of  superfluous 
expense  was  the  hiring  and  training  of  new 
emi)loyees,  and  the  iiulemnifying  of  cus- 
tomers against  their  mistakes.  The  needless 
waste  here  inv(<lved  had  cost  the  store  10 
or  15  per  cent  of  the  salary  appropria- 
tion. There  were  two  ways  to  reduce  the 
labor  turnover,  first,  to  select  employees 
who  would  not  have  to  resign  because  of 
war  demands  or  professional  duties ;  sec- 
ond, to  make  employees  so  contented  that 
they  would  not  want  to  leave  under  any 
circumstances.  Brown  went  over  all  his  de^ 
partments  with  a  view  to  replacing  men 
of  draft  age,  when  they  left,  not  with  other 
men  of  similar  age  but  with  girls  or  women 
or  youth.s  under  the  draft  age  or  men  over 
it.  Already  certain  features  of  welfare 
work  had  been  established  by  the  store  to 
promote  the  health  and  happiness  of  the 
employees ;  this  department  was  extended 
to  cover  advantages  like  the  following : 
gymnasium,  athletic  field,  swimming  pool, 
roof  garden,  military  band,  vacation  camps, 
literary  societies,  thrift  club,  lectures  and 
motion  pictures,  classes  in  personal  efii- 
ciency.  health,  business,  domestic  science 
and  other  important  subjects,  a  library 
both  technical  and  popular,  a  building  and 
loan  society,  a  pension  fund,  a  personal  ad-, 
vice  bureau.  Brown  privately  confest  that 
he  always  wanted  to  treat  his  employees 
like  human  beings,  but  he  never  had  the 
nerve  to  make  the  experiment  until  some 
of  the  big  corporations  led  the  way  and 
proved  in  dollars  and  cents  the  financial 
soundness  of  the  undertaking. 

Perhaps  the  most  modern  feature  of  tbe 
store  is  the  service  department,  which  han- 
dles matters  of  general  convenience  to  the 
customers  and  offers  benefits  that  money 
cannot  buy.  Here  questions  of  all  kinds  are 
iinswered :  personal  advice  is  given  relating 
to  the  use  of  the  products  of  the  store : 
criticisms  and  complaints  are  entered,  im- 
provemeu'is  are  suggested,  claims  are  filed 
and  adiustments  are  made ;  articles  lost 
and  found  are  listed ;  maps,  directories  and 
time-tables  are  kept  in  view ;  reference  lists 
aiul  biograiihies  of  special  interest  may  be 
consulted ;  shopi)ing  guides  and  household 
manuals  may  be  had  free  or  at  cost ;  the 
store  magazine  with  valuable  hints  for 
shoppers  may  be  had  free :  and  other  im 
I)ortant  helps  may  be  found  to  make  shop- 
ping easivH"  and  more  productive,  life 
healthier  and  fuller,  happiness  deeper  and 
surer.  Brown  holds  that  a  service  witlout 
a  sale  is  better  than  a  sale  without  a  serv- 
ice. Brown  has  built  nv  «  service  depart- 
ment that  is  known  for  miles  around :  a 
person  does  not  have  to  be  a  custiuuer  b*>- 
fore  he  is  an  inquirer  at  this  department, 
but  the  chances  are  about  nine  out  of  ten 
that  he  will  be  a  customer  after  he  has  been 
an  inquirer.  A  successful  busijiess  of  aux 
kind  rests  jointly  on  the  desire  to  help 
others  an<l  the  determination  to  advaiuv 
t>ne's  self. 
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CARRYING    THE    WAR 
INTO    LAPLAND 

{Continued  from  imi/c  .l.ii) 

tlie  w:ir  (lances  about  like  a  will  n' 
the  wisp  and  sets  us  to  studyiii;;  our 
neglected  lessons  in  geography.  We  have  mi 
sooner  got  our  eyes  fixt  upon  Tabriz  than 
we  must  turn  them  to  Tomsk,  next  to  the 
Adriatic  and  now  to  the  White  Sea.  This 
new  scene  to  which  the  war  lias  shifted 
has  a  historic  interest  as  great  as  its  pres- 
ent strategic  importance,  for  it  was  the 
first  of  Russia's  doors  to  open,  as  it  is  now 
the  last  to  be  closed.  This  door  was  opened 
by  Richard  Chancellor  in  15.53  much  as 
Commodore  Perry  broke  thru  the  isolation 
of  .Japan.  Now  that  the  mighty  empire  of 
Russia  has  shrunk  again  almost  to  the  di- 
mensions of  the  domain  of  the  Duke  of 
Muscovy,  it  is  interesting  to  turn  to  that 
most  fascinating  chapter  of  "Purchas  His 
Pilgrimes"'  and  read  how  the  indomitable 
J-;ritish  navigator  happened  upon  Russia 
while  be  was  seeking  to  fii^d  a  northeast 
passage  to  Cathay  and  the  Indies : 

They  preceded  to  sea  and  Master  Chancellor 
held  on  his  course  toward  that  unknowne  part 
of  the  world  and  sayled  so  farre  that  hee  came 
at  last  to  the  place  where  hec  found  no  night  ar 
all,  but  a  continuall  light  and  brightnesse  of  the 
sunne  fhining  cleerly  upon  the  huge  and  mightie 
sea.  .^nd  having  the  benefite  of  this  perpetuall 
ii.rht  for  certaine  dayes  at  the  length  it  pleased 
God  to  bring  them   into  a  certaine  great   Bay. 

Sailing  into  this  great  bay.  the  "White 
Sea.  he  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dvina 
River,  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Arch- 
angel. The  natives,  before  they  would  trade 
with  the  strangers,  secretly  sent  word  to 
their  soveieign  :;nd  he  returned  an  impera-  i 
tive  invitation  to  visit  his  court  at  Mos- 1 
cow.  So  Chancellor  went  to  Mosc-ow  by  way 
of  Vologda — the  same  route  as  our  fugi- 
tive diplomat*  recently  traver.sed — and 
there  was  ushered  into 

the  Counsaille  chamber  where  sate  the  Duke  him- 
selfe  with  hus  nobles,  which  were  a  faire  com- 
pany :  they  sate  round  about  the  chamber  on 
hisrh.  yet  so  that  hec  himselfe  sate  much  higher 
than  any  of  his  nobles  in  a  chaire  gilt,  and  in 
a  long  garment  of  beaten  golde,  with  an  em- 
perial  crowne  upon  his  head,  and  a  stafTe  of 
Cristall  and  golde  in  his  light  hand,  and  his 
other   hand   halfe   leaning   on   his   chaire. 

He  who  .sate  upon  the  golden  chaire  was 
no  less  a  i.ersonage  than  Ivan  the  Terrible 
and  this  was  a  momentous  interview,  for 
M{)>-ter  Chancellor  came  back  with  a 

letter  written  in  the  Moi'covian  tongue,  in  let- 
t«-rH  much  like  to  the  Orf-ke  letters,  very  fairf 
written  in  paper,  with  a  broad  seale  hanging  at 
the  same.  Healed  in   paper  upon  waxe, 

which  gave  tf>  the  English  merchants  free 
trade  thruout  the  Russian  dominions.  To 
take  advantage  of  this  privilege  the  Mus- 
Cf»vy  '^'omjiany  was  chartered,  the  first  of 
those  joint  stock  corporations  to  which 
Knpland  and  other  countries  owe  their  ex- 
pansion and  i)r<  .sent  jiower.  An  Knglish  fac- ' 
tory  was  built  at  Archangel  and  a  brisk 
trade  s|»rang  up  thru  this  |)ort.  which  last- 
ed until  1702,  when  St.  Petersburg  was 
opened,  and  revived  in  U)14  when  St. 
Peterxburg  was  closed.  Peter  the  Great  in 
bin  ipiest  for  outlets  ff)r  his  empire  at  first 
favored  Archangel,  and  the  Hniall  house  in 
which  he  lived  there  is  still  shr)wn  to  tour 
istn.  P.Mt  when  Pefer,  by  bejiting  Charlc- 
XII    r.f    Swerlcn    ||}ir|    Mccured    a    foothold    r)n 

the    lialfic.   he  deciderl   to   "open   a    window 
iif>oD  Kiiropp"  from  this  vantage  point.  His 
nlr'ection  was  henceforth  concentrated   ujion 
the  nty  of  lii«  p;itron  saint,  Pefer-.  and  con- 
W'Onently     be     riirtailerj     the     cotumerce     r,f 
ifx  rival,  the  city  of  the  Archangel  .Michael 
P»iif  as  («>on  as  the  ^Jrcat  War  broke  out 
the  ^Serrnans   bbickaded   the    I'.altic  and   all 
the    rniinitions    and    supplier   sent    by    Kn« 
Inn'l  and   France  for  tlie  arniies  <>f   Riisxia 
had  t/»  enter  by  Archnng<-I  itr  go  around  the  1 
worhl    via    Vladivostok,    The    I»vina    River,  j 


Equals  89  Eggs 

Or  7  Pounds  of  Round  Steak 
Yet  Costs  Only  30  to  32  Cents 

The  large  package  of  Quaker  Oats  yields  6221  calories  in  units  of  nutrition. 

<  »fficial  figures  gi\-e  eggs  70  calori(>s  each,  and  round  steak  S'Mt  <-aloiMes  per 
jiound. 

That  package  of  Quaker  Oats — costing  30  to  '•>-  ctnts — conipares  in  food 
units  as  follows : 


It  Equals  89   Eggs 

Or   7   lbs.    Round   Steak 

Or  7  lbs.  Leg  of  Lamb 


Or  9   lbs.   Veal  Cutlets 
Or   11    lbs.   Fresh   Halibut 
Or    12  lbs.  Broiled    Chicken 


Thes<'  indispensable  foods  for  the  same  nutrition,  cost  from  7  to  10  times 
as  much  as  Quaker  Oats,  according  to  prices  at  the  present  writing. 

That  is  why  food  authorities  urge  the  wider  use  of  oats.  Not  merely  for 
bredkfast,  but  in  bread  and  muffins,  in  cookies,  in  soujts. 

The  <iat  stands  supreme  :im<uig  gr.-iin  foods — as  'Uiergy  food  mid  as  food  for 
gi-owth.     It  is  flic  richest  of  all  grains  in  iron. 

Yet  Quaker  Oats — the  finest  grade — sujtplies  nutrition  ,it  5  cents  per  1000 
•  alories. 

If  it  cost  ^2  per  i)ackage  it  would  still  be  cheaper  tiian  I  lie  average  meat 
food. 


Just  the  Richest  Flakes 

Quaker    Ontu    In    a   superior    grndc,    flaked  'I'hc    r<Hult    is    oxquiKito    Mmmh-.    which    hit-i 

from   <iue«ri   oalH  only.      N.me   l»ut    the   rich-  made   Quaker   Oat«   the   lindiiur   oat   food   of 

•  ■«•,    plumj  cut   oatji   are    used    in    iUi    produc-  the     world.     Yet     it     crwls     you     no     extra 

lion.   We  ifei   but  ten   pounds  from  h  buflhcl.  iirice, 

12  to  13c  and  30  to  32c  Per  Package 


Except  in  Far    West  and  South 


(I'lfin) 


CARTING  THE  MAILS  BY  MOTOR 


TIIK  ITnited  States  Govern 
tneiit  is  adopting  motor  trans 
port  on  a  soale  hardly  appro 
oiated  hy  thf  gi'iicrai  piihiic  For 
the  use  nf  its  military  forces  our 
Government  has  ttrdered  some  seventy- 
tive  thousand  motor  vehicles,  most  of  whiili 
come  under  the  classification  of  motor 
triicks.  Of  this  luimbor  nearly  one  half 
h»i\e  already  been  delivered  by  the  manu- 
facturers and  placed  in  service,  either  with 
our  armies  abroad  or  at  cantonments  and 
embarkation    ports    in    this   country. 

I'rom  the  standpoint  of  permanency, 
however,  the  adoption  of  motor  transport 
by  departments  not  directly  concerned  with 
waging  war  is  of  greater  signiticance.  Of 
these  the  Post  Office  Department  must  be 
accorded  lirst  place. 

Recently  on  this  i»a?"  the  "farm  to  table" 
plan  of  the  Post  Office  Departmetit  was 
gi\en  in  detail.  This  plan,  already  in  oper- 
ation in  the  vicinity  of  Baltimore,  provides 
an  extension  of  the  parcel  post  service  by 
motor  truck  to  the  farmer's  front  gate  and 
will  shortly  employ  some  fifty-six  hundred 
motor  trucks.  Since  then  attention  has  been 
drawn  to  the  em[)loyment  of  motor  trans- 
port in  handling  the  regular  mails,  by  the 
decision  of  the  Post  Office  Department  to 
abandon  pneumatic  tube  services  in  several 
large  cities  and  substit»ite  additional  motor 
eauipment.  Congress  tried  to  reverse  this 
decision,  but  its  action  met  a  Presidential 
veto. 

According  to  statements  made  at  that 
time  by  postal  officials  the  department  felt 
that  the  limit  of  efficiency  in  the  disi)atch- 
ing  of  United  States  mails  had  been  reached 
with  the  existing  facilities  in  all  of  the 
large  cities  and  that  the  soi'cly  needed  in- 
crease in  mail-carrying  facilities  would  have 
to  be  secured  thru  an  increase  in  motor 
transport.  In  other  words  thalr  the  motor 
truck  is  regarded  as  the  chief  instrument 
of  future  improvement  in  the  postal  service. 

To  date  the  carrying  of  mail  by  motor 
trucks  owned  by  the  Government  has  been 
limited  to  the  larger  cities.  The  original 
policy  was  to  have  thi.s  service  rendered 
by  contractors  who  owned  their  owa  equip- 
ment, but  in  the  last  few  years  a  change 
to  Government  owned  and  operated  motor 
trucks  has  been  gradually  made.  The  same 
policy,  it  is  said,  will  soon  be  extended  to 
rural  mail  delivery 
routes  where  the  use 
of  motor  vehicles  is 
warranted.  Accord- 
ing to  statements  by 
postal  officials  the  re- 
sults secured  with 
(^lovernment  owned 
motor  trucks  in  the 
larger  cities  have 
been  so  satisfactory 
that  this  service  will 
soon  be  extended  to 
every  city  where  the 
volume  of  mail  is 
sufficient  to  warrant 
a  deet  of  vehicles. 

That  motor  trucks 
ort'er  the  fastest,  saf- 
est and  surest  way 
of  transporting  mail 
between  post  offices, 
sub-stations,  and 
railway  terminals,  is 
reported  to  be  the 
unqualified  assertion 
of  post  office  men  in 
all  cities  where  Gov- 
ernment owned  vehi- 
cles have  been  used. 
The  records  of  the 
Ghicago    post    office, 
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for  example,  show  .i  remarkable 
of  reliability  for  the  motor  truck. 
During  an  entire  year  ilie  tlect  of  Ghicago 
mail  trucks  made  only  one  failure  to  every 
•J!MM)  trips  a  performance  said  to  be  un- 
equaled  by  any  other  form  of  mail  trans- 
pi. rtation,  not  excluding  railroads.  This 
record  is  regarded  as  highly  significant  be- 
cause for  years  it  was  <'ontciided  that  motor 
trucks  could  not  operate  efficiently  in  (^hi- 
•  ago's  Loop  District  on  account  of  the 
se\ere  congestion  of  Irallic.  Actual  expe- 
rience, however,  proved  that  they  were  more 
economical  and  more  reliable  than  the  i)re- 
vjfius  facilities  employed  to  serve  this 
district. 

The  heavy  snowfalls  of  last  .January 
furnished  a  severe  test  for  tlie  i)ostal  motor 
trucks.  In  Chicago  the  official  register  was 
a  total  of  forty  inches  of  snow  and  yet  deep 
snow  did  not  result  in  a  single  failure  to 
n;ake  deliveries.  Similar  reliability  was  re- 
ported from  Philadelphia,  where,  thruoiit 
the  period  of  abnormal  snowfall,  all  de- 
liveries and  connections  were  made  by 
motor  trucks  on  regular  schedule. 

The  Post  Office  Department  is  now  oper- 
ating Government  owned  motor  truck  sew 
ices  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh.  St.  Louis,  Detroit.  Indianapo- 
lis. RulTalo,  Nashville  and  Washington. 
Under  the  new  plans  the  equipment  and 
service  in  these  cities  will  he  increased  and 
similar  motor  transport  service  provided 
in  at  least  twenty  more  large  cities. 

One  of  the  principal  advantages  advanced 
on  behalf  of  motor  transport  by  the  postal 
authorities  is  its  ability  to  cope  with  high 
"lieak"  loads.  In  emergencies  the  motor 
trucks  can  be  worked  almost  continuously 
at  high  speed  and  thus  readily  handle  the 
abnormal  volume  of  mail  which  comes 
periodically,  especiallv  at  Christmas  time. 
This  is  not  the  case  with  either  horse  drawn 
systems  or  underground  pneumatic  tube 
services,  both  of  which  have  definite  limita- 
tions. 

The  Chicago  post  office  records  also 
furnish  a  fine  example  of  the  flexibility  of 
motor  transport.  During  the  year  ending 
.Tone  ^^0.  lillT,  the  Chicago  mail  trucks,  in 


additi<>n  to  |tei  forming  their  allotted 
work,  handleil  SKJO  pouches  of  let- 
tei-  mail  which  shouhl  have  been 
otherwise  dispatched.  These  motor 
trucks  during  this  period  of  twelve  months 
trips   and  only    ir>4   pouches 


nuide  r,:n,G-V2 

were  delayed. 

In  the  cities  of  New  York,  Chicago,  Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia  and  St.  liOuis  the  Gov- 
ernment owned  motor  trucks  now  transport 
over  60  per  cent  of  the  first  class  mail, 
besides  handling  the  immense  volume  of 
otiier  mail.  In  I'oston  all  imi)ortant  mail 
matter  requiring  close  connection  between 
post  office  and  railway  terminals  is  dis- 
patched by  motor  trucks  in  order  to  assure 
train  connections  for  the  entire  volume.  In 
New  York  04  per  cent  of  the  total 
n;ail  in  recent  years  has  been  handled  by 
motor  truck  and  horse  drawn  vehicle  under 
contract.  Now  one  luindred  new  Govern- 
ment owned  motor  trucks  have  been  idaced 
in  service  there,  supplanting  the  con- 
tractor's equipment,  and  further  additions 
are  contemplated. 

The  post  office  records  show  that  the 
value  of  motor  trucks  is  greatest  where  the 
volum*^  of  mail  to  be  transported  is  heavi- 
est. This  is  similar  to  results  secured  in 
many  other  fields  of  transportation  and  is 
the  old  story  of  full  loads  both  ways,  ade- 
quate loading  and  unloading  facilities  and 
skilled  handling— all  promoted  by  a  heavy 
volume  of  goods  to  be  transported— pro- 
d'.icing  maximum  efficiency  in  motor  trans- 
Iiort.  The  foregoing  is  true  with  the  postal 
trvick  services  despite  the  fact  that  the 
heavy  volume  of  mails  in  the  cities  must 
be  carried  over  the  streets  having  the  great- 
est traffic  congestion.  However,  the  largest 
bull;  of  the  mail  in  these  cases  is  trnns- 
portod  over  the  streets  during  the  night 
or   in   the  non-congested   traffic   periods. 

This  brings  \\p  a  question  which  was  in- 
troduced in  the  recent  agitation  over  the 
aliaiidonment  of  underground  pneumatic 
tube  services,  namely,  that  by  substituting 
motor  trucks  the  Post  Office  Department 
would  increase  traffic  on  city  streets  al- 
ready overburdened.  The  incTcase  by  com- 
parison with  the  total  traffic  is  so  small  as 
to  be  almost  negligible  and  the  mail  traffic, 
as  just  pointed  out.  is  heaviest  during  the 
periods  of  non-congestion  on  city  streets. 
Another  point  raised  in  this  connection 
was  a  possible  in- 
crease in  street  acci- 
dents due  not  only 
to  the  use  of  larger 
fleets  of  postal  motor 
trucks,  but  also  to 
rhe  higher  rates  of 
speed  at  which  they 
are  allowed  to  oper- 
ate— that  is,  higher 
than  vehicles  of  simi- 
lar size  in  commer- 
cial service.  In  meet- 
ing this  objection  the 
poftal  authorities 
luodviced  accident 
.statistics  from  the 
cities  where  mails 
are  largely  trans- 
I»orted  by  Govern- 
ment motor  trucks, 
showing  that  the 
postal  trucks  figured 
in  a  very  small  per 
centage  of  ai-cidents. 
Thus  one  timls  in 
(he  postal  serviiv  a 
re<vrd  and  a  promise 
of  development  iu 
II  o  t  o  r  transport 
winch  portenils  well 
tor    the    future. 
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CARRYING  THE  WAR 
INTO   LAPLAND 

(Continued  from  page  229) 
port  of  Ai'ohan<r('1.  hi'.^iiis  to  freeze  in  Octo- 
bci-.  tlio  by  i((>-bieakers  it  may  be  l<ei)t  opcu 
for  a  month  or  two  lo:if:er.  Then  it  is  closed 
till  May  <>r  later.  Daylight  in  midsummer 
lasts  tv.en'^y-two  hours ;  in  midwinter  three 
hours. 

A  single-track  narrow  gage  railroad  ran 
from  Vologda  to  Archangel,  but  failed  quite 
to  connect  either  with  the  town  or  the 
I»ort.  ^'essels  drawing  over  eighteen  feet 
<'ould  not  enter  the  river  and  those  that 
could  found  no  c-onveniences  for  unloading. 
There  was  no  warehouse  and  only  one 
crane.  The  pojjulation  of  Archangel  before 
the  war  was  40.000.  dependent  for  food  sup- 
ply upon  the  interior,  for  the  surrounding 
country  is  barren  tundra. 

Imagine,  then,  the  confusion  when  the 
export  and  import  trade  of  Russia  was 
suddenly  shunted  to  this  inadequate  Arc- 
tic port.  There  were  wheat,  eggs  and  but- 
ter to  send  out  and  cotton  and  munitions 
to  bring  in.  The  confusion  inevitably  re- 
sulting from  the  disorderly  and  dilatory 
Slavic  disposition  was  increased  by  cor- 
ruption and  downright  treachery.  Guns, 
raolor  cars  and  airplanes  needed  at  the 
front  were  sidetracked  and  stacked  up  while 
jiiivate  orders  for  imported  goods  that  could 
.sell  at  a  high  profit  went  thru  on  well- 
greased  ways.  At  one  time  there  were  120 
steamers  at  the  port  waiting  to  unload : 
among  them  was  an  American  that  had 
been  there  five  weeks  without  being  able 
to  reach  a  dock  or  secure  a  lighter. 

The  Allies,  with  the  aid  of  American  en- 
gineers, did  what  they  could  to  bring  Arch- 
angel up  to  its  responsibilities.  The  nar- 
rfpw-gagp  line  from  Vologda  was  paralleled 
by  a  track  in  the  Russian  broad  gage. 
Thirty  new  piers  and  a  hundred  ware- 
houses were  constructed.  Still  it  was  im- 
possible to  do  much  with  a  harbor  dosed 
for  more  than  half  the  year,  .so  attention 
was  turned  to  the  Murman  coast,  where  it 
was  possible  to  obtain  an  ice-free  port.  A 
branch  of  the  Hul'^  Stream  sweei)ing  around 
the  Xf)rth  T'ape  makes  this  coast  warmer 
than  Arcli;ingel.  .3."/)  miles  farther  south. 
The  summer  temperature  averages  52°  F. 
find  the  winter  17°  F.  The  polar  night 
lasts  from  November  to  January,  but  the 
aurora  lx>realis  may  be  relied  upon  to  re- 
lieve the  darkness.  There  is.  of  coursr>.  no 
Pgriculture  to  speak  of.  but  fish  are  abund- 
ant and  reindeer  live  on  the  moss  of  the 
tundras. 

The  name  Murman  or  Murmansk  is  a 
Russian  cfirruption  of  Norman,  for  the 
Noriemen  at  the  time  of  their  great  expan- 
sion extenderl  their  jKtwer  over  the  Lapps 
of  this  const  as  they  did  over  the  jieofde  of 
France,  Kngland.  Itiily  and  Russia.  I'ut 
their  ftfinfu-nfiitn  was  challenged  by  the  Russ 
of  Novgorod,  who  were  of  the  same  ^'il<iIlg 
race,  and  the  jjoor  r>ai)f>s  had  to  i)ay  tribute 
to  lK>th  sides.  It  was  not  until  1S20  that 
Norway  and  Russia  cjime  to  an  agreement 
as  to  the  b'lundary,  which  was  then  drawn 
at  I'etchenga  River.  This  gave  to  Rus-ia 
all  the  Kola  i>r  .Murrnan  fteninsula  and  to 
.Vorway  all  the  coast  line  to  tlie  west,  so 
Sweden  and  Finland'  were  com|ilete|y  cut 
ofl  from  the  sea  tho  at  >w»me  points  only 
a  down  or  twenty  miles  from  it.  This  is 
naturally  exasperating  and  we  cannot 
bbime  the  Finns  for  asking  access  to  the 
Ma.  tho  we  do  not  propose  to  permit  it  so 
lonjc  as  '^Jermany  dominateH  Finland.  That 
is  why  a  forci-  of  six  thousand  Rritisli, 
French.  American  and  Italian  troojis  have 
fiern  landed  at  Kola  preparcfl  to  resist  the 
joint  army  of  Fifins  and  'Jermans  whirh 
IS  unid  to  be  moving  northward.  In  the 
treaty  which  'iern.any  forced   upon   Russia 


Holding  Up  the  Nation's  Defense 


The  telephone  played  a  tremen- 
dous part  in  this  Nation's  mobiliza- 
tion for  war.  It  continues  vital  to 
the  Government's  program. 

At  the  same  time  it  has  remained 
at  the  service  of  the  whole  people 
whose  demands  upon  it  grow  apace 
with  that  of  the  Government. 

The  public  is  entitled  to  the  best 
service  that  it  is  possible  to  render. 
But  the  public  has  a  partnership  in 
the  responsibility  for  good  tele- 
phone service. 

It  takes  three  to  make  any  tele- 
phone connection :  the  person  call- 
ing, the  company,  and  the  person 
called.  Without  the  co-operation  of 
all  three  the  service  suffers. 

The  telephone  company  can 
make  the  connection,  but  no  words 


can  be  heard  at  one  end  of  the 
line  w^hich  are  not  properly  spoken 
into  the  transmitter  at  the  other. 
The  relation  between  the  speaker 
and  the  hearer  is  the  same  as  the 
relation  between  the  orator  and  his 
audience.  It  cannot  be  maintained  if 
the  orator  turns  his  back  to  the 
listeners  or  if  the  audience  is  in- 
attentive. 

Telephone  traffic  must  be  kept 
moving.  Speak  distinctly — answer 
promptly — and  release  the  line  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Don't  continue 
reading  w^hen  the  bell  rings. 

These  seem  little  things  to  ask 
the  individual  telephone  subscriber, 
but  w^hen  the  individual  is  multi- 
plied by  millions  all  over  this  coun- 
try, it  is  easy  to  see  how  important 
it  is  that  all  should  co-operate. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated   Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


Phonograph  Records  Sound 
Clear  and  Harmonious 

— no  .scratch — no  twanjr — no  harsh,  ra-spinpr.  metallic 
sound  to  impair  the  Ixauly  of  tho  munic  when  you 
ujic  the 

ELLIS  MELODIOUS  REPRODUCER 

"It    rnaken    all    the    ililFcrence     in     the    world."      It 
renurrcrtH  tho  "llvintr  voico"  of  th<!  artixt  who  made 
the   rt-cord.      All   the   loni-   valucH  of   inHtrumcntal    music,   hoIo   or   orcht-Htral.    arc   Ijrounht  out 
pi-rfccHy  and   hurnioniouKly   with   the  ovcrlonoH   which   mUHicinnH   lisli'U    tor. 

WordH  rannol  ronv<v  to  you  an  aflcf|uatc  iilca  of  how  much,  I  (mm  wondciful  little  device  will 
do  to  improve  the  playin^r  of  records.  Vou  niuHt  F.ee  it  —  hear  it  coni|)are  the  elfect  with  any 
and  all  other  reproducers  you  know  of;  then  you  will  undeiittand  why  every  music  lover 
owner  of  a  phonoitraiih   who  hears  the  EIIIm  Reproducer  wantH  to  own  one. 

I'layH  all  disc   rocorrlo. 

Wriin  for  Circular  I)  J.  H.  ELLIS.  P.  O.  Box  882.  Milwaukee.  Wis. 
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DURAND 

STEEL  LOCKERS 


V/OUR  employees  are 
^  entitled  to  protection 
for  their  property  while 
they  are  at  work. 

Durand  Steel  Lockers 
are  a  safeguard  against 
theft,  damage,  and  dirt. 
They  inspire  orderliness 
among  employees  and  re- 
spect for  their  employers. 

We  are  manufacturers  of 
steel  lockers,  steel  bins, 
racks,  counters  and  general 
steel    factory    equipment. 

Write  for  catalogue,  telling  us 
your  requirements. 

Durand  Steel  Locker  Co. 


1572  Ft.  Dearborn  Bk.  BIdg. 
Chicago 


972  Vanderbilt  BIdg. 
New  York 


THE  GREYLOCK 

WILLIAMSTOWN,  MASS. 

The   Village   Beautiful  of  the   Berkshires 

Now  Open 

Send  for  Booklet      Henry  N.  T'eague,  Lessee 


i^l^'lt^* 


I  wir  inako  to  your 
measure  shirts  of 
pcrffct  fit,  sniooth 
arountl  the  neck,  no 
,  wrinkles  and  of 
correct  sleeve  length. 
These  shirts  will 
stand  more  trips 
I"  Ilio  liiiin(lr>'  iind  k'x' 
Ix'tter  sorvlre  than  any 
leady-niiide  stilrt  you 
tvpr       licniKlil  Made 

l>lain    front,    with   ooean 
irl    lititlon'i     and    cilfts     allarlit'd.        Spnd     for 
pics   «illi   colors    tliat    will    not    fade,    and    self 
M  viring  lilanli.      It   is  easy  to  fill  In      at  my  risk. 
/   pau    Ihr  ^pfiHldtjf    and    innurc   dt'livnry       Money    re- 
funded   If    not    satisfied.      No    agents. 

P.  C.  RUMMEL 

Sscctsior  |g  C.  C.  ClrmiDsliaw  6r>7  Srcaod  Ax..  Tray,  N,  Y. 


a  strip  of  Uiissian  tci  ritmy  ciiat  of  Varan- 
triT  l''jor(l  and  I't'tclu'iiKii  was  «'filt'(l  to 
i'iiilaiiil.  'I'liis  would  g'wo  tlif  Kiiiiis  a  road 
Mlioiit  tliirt.v  iiiilfs  wid«>  leading  to  tin  io-- 
t'rcc  port  and.  what  is  of  iniiiifdiutt'  ini- 
|iiprlanc«'  to  ii.s.  would  i-iiahh'  the  (icrinans 
t'>  laimcli  tlii'ir  I'-boats  mi  tlif  Arcti<' 
<  >('caii  and  .so  lilockadc  Itiissia's  onl.v  Euro- 
|ii':iii  oiitli't.  'I'lic  (Jfrinaiis  arc  said  to  be 
i.uw  I'nBaKt'd  in  »'.\t»'ndina:  the  Eiiinisli 
lailroad  running  nortli  I'i'oiii  tlu>  (iiilf  of 
I^illmia  until  it  roaches  tlif  Arctic  coast 
at   I'ftcht'nKa.  a  distance  of  -KH(  miles. 

The  <iernians  luive  lon^  viewed  with 
alarm  the  elVorts  of  the  IJiissians  to  estab- 
lish a  naval  base  on  ttie  .Miirnum  coast.  In 
an  article  on  Per  ntsHiHihf  Xonhii  iiiiil  die 
Mininini  h'iinlr  in  I'eteriii:inn's  "'.Mitti  ilun- 
gen"  for  1S!I!)  it  is  pointed  out  that  Uiissian 
warships  from  Kola  coiilil  even  in  winter 
get  into  the  .North  Sea  within  a  week  "un- 
hindered b.v  the  (iprman  Meet"  tind  could 
even  blockade  the  (lerman  Kaltic  ports. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  the  (7er- 
m;i>i  author  is  concerned  o\er  the  iiiniil  pos- 
si'iiiities  of  the  proposed  port  the  Kussian 
(Jovernor  of  Archanuel.  I'jitjelliarilt.  in  his 
book  "\  Uussian  Province  of  the  North"— 
the  best  work  on  the  subject  that  ha.s  been 
ti'aiislated  (-(Uisiders  tuily  its  Commercial 
udvaiitau'es. 

Kola,  which  has  siKldculy  become  of  such 
importance  that  both  the  Allies  and  (>er- 
inany  have  drawn  troops  from  the  French 
front  to  light  for  it.  originated  in  th(> 
imuiastery  founded  theie  in  147.')  to  convert 
the  Lapps  from  their  heal  lieiiism  .'lud  wiz- 
ardry. It  was  fortilied  by  Ivau  the  Terrible 
Mild  I'eter  the  <!reat.  who  visited  it. 
strengthened  the  fortifi<-ations.  built  a 
church  and  subsidized  a  whale  fishery.  Hut 
('.itheriiie  TI.  rightly  concluding  that  Kola 
being  tliirt.v-tliree  niil(>s  inland  and  on  a 
sli.illow  fjord  wiMild  never  uiak<>  it  good 
port,  started  a  new  one  nearer  the  sea  and 
named  after  herself.  Ekateriua  Hay.  But 
tlie  Hriti.sh  fleet  demnnish-rl  Ekateriua  in 
ISO!)  :uid  Kola   in   IS.V). 

Count  A\'itte.  the  most  persi)icacious  of 
H'odern  Kussian  statesmen,  made  a  visit  to 
the  Muriiiau  coast  in  1S!)4  and  undertook 
its  develojinient.  A  few  years  later  a  com- 
mercial and  naval  base  was  started  on  a 
new  site  called  Alexandrovsk.  but  on  the 
snn,e  arm  of  the  sea  as  Kola  and  Ekateriua. 
The  difficulty  is  to  find  a  place  big  enough 
for  a  town  on  the  steep  walls  of  the  fjord 
without  going  too  far  inland. 

So  u])  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Kola 
remained  a  fisiiiug  village  of  a  few  hun- 
dred inhabitants  and  with  no  connection 
with  the  outside  world  save  by  telegraph 
.111(1  infiMMiuent  steamers.  Hut  the  conges- 
tion of  Archangel  necessitated  a  new  chan- 
nel of  <'ommunication.  so  a  railroad  was 
rushed  thru  to  Kola  in  l!)ir>-lft.  It  would 
l':Mve  been  a  difficult  undertaking  in  the 
b(>st  of  times,  sume  seviMi  hundred  miles  of 
track  to  b(>  laid  thru  sw:imi)s.  fcu-ests  and 
barren  rock,  in  si)ite  of  cold  and  darkness, 
fighting  mosouitos  and  midges,  in  a  couii- 
try  destitute  of  labor  or  provisions,  and  to 
do  it  in  a  hurry  when  skilled  engineers  and 
able-bodied  nuui  were  nceiled  at  the  front 
and  materials  could  hardly  be  obtained 
sienied  beyond  th^  power  of  human 
efi'ort.  When  the  story  is  told  it  will  prove 
one  of  the  romances  of  railroading  and  it 
will  be  found  that  American  machinery 
and  men  idayed  prominent   |)arts  in   it. 

The  new  railroad  branches  oil"  from  the 
I'etrograd-A'ologda  line  at  Ivanka  and  runs 
prt'tty  straight  north  thru  Kem  and  Kaii- 
tialaska  on  th<'  westei'ii  shtu-e  of  the  White 
Sea  to  Kola.  What  s(U-t  of  a  railroad  it  is 
tiiid  whether  it  is  altogether  completed  and 
in  running  order  are  tilings  not  generally 
known.  Apparently  the  line  from  Kan- 
dalaska  to  Ktda  is  open.  f(u-  .\mbassador 
I'rancis  and  a  few  of  his  colleagues  made 
the  trip,  ,\et   we  are  told   from   Washington 


thai  the  rest  of  the  sixty  composing  the 
diplomatic  part.v  had  to  remain  al  Kaii- 
dalaska  because  the  transpiu-taliiui  liu-ili- 
ties  wi're  insufficient  to  enable  them  lo  tra- 
vel to  the  Miirman  coast. 

A  few  months  ago  the  I'Mnnish  White 
(tuard  with  as  is  asserted  and  denied 
a  <.'ermaii  contingent  made  a  raid  into  Kus- 
sian territory  al  the  Karelian  coast  with 
iidciit  to  (111  I  he  railroad  at  Kem  but  were 
beaten  back  by  tin-  Ked  tiii.ird  and  tlii" 
I'rench  and  Hritisli  marines  and  engineers. 
The  l''iiiiis  cl;iim  the  Karelian  <-oast.  that 
is,  the  western  side  of  the  White  Seti.  (ui 
three  gnuinds ;  (1)  racial  atfinity,  (2)  be- 
cause it  was  unjustly  annexed  by  Uussia. 
and  (.'<)  because  it  was  ceded  to  Finland 
by  the  reci  nt  tre.ity  with  the  Soviet  gov- 
eiument.  It  is  true  that  the  Karelians  :ire 
a  I'innish  tribe.  To  them  we  owe  the  I''iii- 
iiish  national  epic,  the  Kalevala,  which 
I.tuigfellow  imitated  iu  his  "Hiawatha." 
I^iii  app.irently  the  Karelians  are  now  an- 
tagonistic to  the  Finns,  or  at  least  to  the 
l>ro-<  Jerinan  White  (Jtuird.  This  is  <'ertiiiii- 
ly  true  of  the  Lapps  of  the  I'etchenga  re- 
gion, who  have  petitioned  the  Russian  <iov- 
erument  not  to  give  them  to  Finland  but 
rather  restore  them  to  Norway,  from  which 
they  were  s(>|)arated  in  1S'J(!.  The  Lapps  ;ire 
sometimes  called  a  biickward  people,  but 
tiiey  are  cxidenfly  determined  to  keep  tip 
with  the  fashion  of  li)lS,  so  we  read  of  a 
Laponian  declaration  ()f  independence  and 
a  Pan-Laiionian  movement.  liaplaud.  like 
roh'.nd.  has  siilVered  from  repeated  jiarti- 
tioiis.  There  ar(>  some  20.0(K)  Lapps  in  Nor- 
way. 7<)(HI  in  Sweden  and  .S(KK)  in  Russia  • 
and  Finland,  and  these  arbitrary  national 
boundary  lines  interfere  with  the  free  pas- 
turage of  their  reindeer. 

The  ide.-i  that  Finland,  tho  barely  a  year 
old.  should  start  <uit  on  a  career  of  con- 
(juest  is  repugiijint  to  many  of  the  Finns 
even  of  the  White  (Juard.  (Jeneral  Maii- 
nerheiii!.  who  as  commander  of  the  White 
(^iiard  ov(>rcame  the  Holsheviki  and  se- 
cured the  independence  of  Finland,  has  re- 
signed rather  than  conduct  the  proposed 
expeditiiuis  to  the  Karelian  and  Murmansk 
coasts.  From  his  exile  in  Stockholm  he 
declares  that :  "If  they  go  down  on  their 
knees  I  will  not  go  back  as  long  as  the 
(Termans  are  in  Finlan.l."  He  asserts  that 
he  would  have  had  the  Holsheviki  beaten 
in  a  few  weeks  more  with  the  White  (Juard 
ah)ne.  hut  the  Finnish  (Government  in- 
sisted upon  calling  on  the  (Jermans  for  aid. 

I*ut  Alaimerheim  is  out  and  the  (Jermans 
are  in.  (Icueral  von  der  fJoltz  is  in  com- 
luand  of  the  White  (Juard  as  well  as  of  the 
(German  forces  in  Finland.  This  gives  him 
some  ."().(KM)  men  with  which  to  undertake 
the  capture  of  the  Kem  to  Kola  railroad 
and  the  expulsion  of  the  Allies  from  the 
Murman  peninsula.  The  Allies  as  usual 
have  the  advantage  in  numbers  but  the 
rJernians  in  distance.  From  the  Finni>ili 
frontier  to  Kem  is  only  forty  miles,  while 
the  Allied  troops  after  navigating  the  At- 
lantic and  Arctic  oceans  and  reaching  the 
M'lrmaii  coast  have  still  ."..">(>  miles  to  gt» 
over  the  r.iilroad  fnmi  K(da  to  Kem. 

Hut  dilficult  as  it  is  to  fight  at  such  ;i 
disadvantage  we  must  do  it,  for  it  would 
never  do  to  allow  the  (Germans  to  get  till 
of  the  military  supplies  still  s-tor»Hl  along 
this  railroad  as  well  as  gain  acivss  ti»  the 
Arctic.  The  Hritisli  miiu'  fields  :ind  tleets 
can  close  the  entramvs  to  the  North  Sea 
and  the  I'.tiltic,  but  to  blockade  an  open 
I  cean  is  a  tlilferent  matter.  Hut  (ieriuan 
ambitions  extend  lieyonil  the  Murmau 
coast.  In  their  treaty  with  Russia  the,\ 
imply  a  claim  to  .*^pitsl>ergen  and  what  this 
means  is  explained  iu  the  editiu-i.nl  on  ".No 
.^!a^''s  Land"  in  The  Independent  of  .\pril 
■_'0.  To  Hiitish  and  American  inter«>sts  the 
.\rctic  is  as  important  as  the  .Vdriatic  and 
it  is  iioi  without  reason  that  an  American 
ctMitingcnt  is  lighting  on  the  .Murman  o'ast. 
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BEYOND  THE  CLOUDS 
LIES  VICTORY 

(Continued  from  page  22J) 
[Uji  oscailrille  of  Franc*',  iisod  tlu'  first  37 
juilliiiu'ter  ounon  ou  a  trac-tui-  single-sea ter 
aeroplane.  Its  appearance  marks  a  new 
epoch  in  the  annals  of  aeroplane  li;?litiiig;. 
Convinced  that  the  o7  mm.  shell  could 
nut  be  safely  fired  between  the  blades 
of  the  propeller.  (Juynonier  souglit  to 
evade  this  difficulty  by  shooting  thru 
the  hollow  hub  itself.  Any  V-shaped 
engine  lends  itself  to  this  style  of 
gun  mounting.  The  gun  is  built  into  the 
very  crank  case  of  the  engine,  fitting  snugly 
down  in  the  lower  ci-otch  of  the  V,  its 
breech  and  feeding  mechanism  within  easy 
reach  of  the  pilot's  hand,  while  the  muzzle 
of  the  gun  extends  ahead  thru  a  hollow 
revolving  shaft  on  the  far  end  of  which  the 
propeller  is  attached.  This  hollow  shaft  is 
driven  by  the  crank  shaft  of  the  engine  to 
which  it  is  connected  by  gears. 

The  barrel  of  the  rmion.  protrudes  two 
inches  beyond  the  edge  of  the  hub.  so  that 
the  sudden  shock  of  explosion  will  not  in- 
jure the  delicately  poised  balance  of  the 
I)ropeller  shaft.  Some  three  inches  in  diam- 
eter, this  shaft  barely  permits  room  for  the 
free  slide  backward  of  the  gun  barrel  after 
each  recoil.  The  recoil  amounts  to  some 
eight  or  ten  inches,  depending  upon  the 
muzzle  velocity  with  which  the  projectile 
is  discharged  and  the  amount  of  recoil 
force  that  is  absorbed  by  the  recoil  cham- 
ber. Any  tendency  to  "whip"'  upon  dis- 
charge is  checked  by  a  sliding  brace  at  the 
rear  of  the  barrel. 

This  recoil  force  is  utilized  to  operate 
the  devices  which  eject  the  empty  shell 
case  and  the  next  instant  feed  into  the 
chamber  of  the  gun  a  fresh  shell.  As  the 
fresh  shell  is  some  .seven  inches  in  length, 
the  recoil  must  carry  back  the  breach  of  the 
gun  at  least  far  enough  to  the  rear  to  per- 
mit the  fresh  shell  to  drop  into  its  place. 

With  this  powerful  weapon  Guynemer 
brought  down  his  forty-ninth,  fiftieth,  fifty- 
first  and  fifty-secf>nd  antagonists,  and  its 
superiority  over  the  smallei  ..''O  caliber 
machine  gun  was  incontestably  established. 
His  ty]>c  of  (Ilium  was  .semi-automatic  in 
Operation,  that  is,  the  recoil  of  the  gun 
ejected  the  empty  case  but  the  i)ilot  himself 
must  fit  in  the  fresh  shell.  This  operation 
rcji-ired  two  or  three  seconfls.  and  in  two 
or  three  seconds  the  adjacent  enemy  aero- 
plane h.'id  opportunity  to  either  get  out  of 
range  or  possibly  to  reverse  positions  and 
Ix'come  the  attacker. 

Therefore  the  full  automatic  eanoii  tho 
Tiece<-sarily  weighing  at  lea-^t  15()  pounds,  as 
against  the  TOO  pounds  weiglit  of  fJuy- 
nemer's  type  of  <tiuon.  alTorrls  the  already 
overburdened  i)ilot  such  valuable  .-kIvmii- 
tages  that  it  is  esMential  to  provide  him 
with  this  superior  type  of  operation,  seek- 
ing at  the  name  time  to  leduce  by  a  like 
amount  the  weight  of  some  other  com- 
modity that  the  machine  must  carry. 

Incrcii^ied  effecti vene^-K  may  naturally  be 
expected  as  this  [Miwi-rful  weapon  is  de- 
veloped. Already  automatic  iimon  are 
lieing  built  into  aeroplanes,  relieving  the 
much  overworked  fdlot  from  any  further 
effort  in  firing  than  mei-e|y  pre.HHing  a  but- 
ton '."lien  ]i'm  aerojilane  'i-<  pointe<|  on  the 
target.  'Die  gun  flocM  the  rest  firew,  ejects 
the  eriipfy  caKc  and  reflllH  the  chamber  with 
a  new  i<he||  ;  firew  again  and  repeats  this 
performance  if  desired  until  the  ammuni- 
tion  is  exhaunfrd. 

Thim  120  Hhelln  weighing  ^  Ti  pounds  each 
are  diwhargcfl  each  minute,  making  a  total 
t)f  ]^t  iK»unds  delivered  at  the  t:irget  en  h 
rriiriiite  from  the  'M  mm.  gun,  an  comjaired 
with  '<'">  bullets  (XT  minute  from  the  (udi- 
fiary  machine  ((un  weighing  apjuoximately 
twelve     fiounds,     a    di-finct    advantage     in 
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S  my  power  plant  doinff  all  that  it  should?"  Many  a 
manufacturer  asks  himself  this  ciuestion,  these  days. 
At  the  Riverside  and  Dan  River  Cotton  Mills,  water  was 
orifjinally  the  only  source  of  power.  But  the  plant  jrrew 
and  water  power  proved  inadecjuate.  So,  Lockwood, 
Greene  &  Co.  service  was  applied  to  the  proposition. 

Today,  these  mills  have  a  unified,  smooth-working  power 
system  using  both  water  .and  coal,  and  so  arranged  that  both 
may  be  used  to  generate  electricity.  These  several  kinds  of 
power  can  be  oj)erated  interchangeably  or  all  at  the  same  time. 
This  com])any  is  now  able  to  meet  very  large  power  demands 
and  is  no  longer  subject  to  tie-ups  oti  account  of  periodic 
flood  conditions. 

We  have  solved  numerous  problems  of  this  nature.  Of  course, 
every  case  is  different.  Yours  is.  But  the  business  of  OTU-org-anization 
is  to  make  a  study  oiyovr  particular  rc(|uircmcnts,  taking-  every  local 
element  and  peculiar  condition  into  consideration. 

Possibly  a  substitute  for  coal  would  work  out  to  your  advantage. 
A  rcarrangciiunt  of  your  fuel  handling  system  or  increasing  your  fuel 
storage  facilities  might  avoid  a  shut-down  the  coniing  -winter. 

Write  to  our  nearest  office  for  further  information  and  ask  for  the 
book,  "Building  with  Foresight." 

LOCKWOOD,   GRP:ENE  &  CO.,  ENGINEERS 
Boston,  60  Federal  Street  Chicago,  .SS  S.  Dearborn  Street 

Atlanta,  Hcaley  Building  New  York,    101    Park    Avei.ue 

Crmr/da— LOCKWOOD,  GRRKNE  h  CO.  OF  CANADA,  Ltd. 
Montreal,  P.  Q. 
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AUTHORS 

VVliat  have  you  in  iK-rfcclcfl  MSS.,  ficlicni, 
verse  or  other  fieldii,  av.iiialjlc  for  BOOK  make- 
iil>?  Prompt  report  whctlx  r  or  not  we  will 
finance,  market  ami  ndvcrtise  the  book  will  be 
rendered   if  given  option,     Forward   your  copy. 

ROXBURGH  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Inc. 

01  Court  Street.  BoMlon.  Mass. 
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By  WINFIEI.D  SCOTT  HAM..  M.I).  Ph. U. 
.SKX  FACT.S  MADE  PLAIN 
What  tvtry  y»un(  man  and 

Every  yuunt  woman  iihould  Icdow 
What  cvrry  youn(  huiband  and 

Every  younic  wife  should  know 
Whnt  every  parent  should  know 
Clolh  ljindiii|>     '.i2()  pat!'*     miti'y  illiiiilralion* 

'I'lthtii  tif  ci/ntrtilt  ,t'  '  ■immrntliilunut  on  rri/witt 

HW  Winilon  Rlrlit.    Philadrliiliia 
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AMERICAN  PUB    CO  , 


CONSULT  ''''"^   Indcpcudciit   Efficiency 
^^— ^^-^^^—    Service    on    office    methods 

and    appliancrs   wbich    srivc   time    ;uid   labor. 


FLORIDA 


Spend  the  Winter 

at    Lakeland 

Highlands 

Solve  ibc  hiRli  cost  of  living,  escape  worry 
over  co:il  .sliortaRe,  enjoy  deligbtful  clim,ilc> — 

Where  you  may  secure  a  life  income  by 
invcstinK  ui  a  lo  acre  Rrapefruit  or  orange 
grove  stit  iiliCirally  cared  for  by  low-cost 
e(Jopi'r.itivc    in<lhods. 

A  planted,  10  acre  grove  costs  $4950, 
payable  20%  down,  balance  in  quar- 
terly installments. 

Our  ilhistr.'itcd  booklet  answers  all  ques- 
tions. Write  for  a  ropy  and  read  it.  Then, 
if  you  ;irc  in  a  position  to  ("iiiiinee  a  grove. 
visU  tile  property  ;it  our  expense,  and  spend 
a  week  at  tlie  Conntry  Club,  as  our  gnesl. 
W.  I.  IIallam  &  Co.,  235  Sth  Ave,,  N,  Y. 
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amount  of  missiles  delivered  aside  fnmi  the 
vastly  increaseil  effectiveness  of  each  |)ro- 
jtctile  that  strikes  the  target. 

The  increased  weight  of  the  automatu- 
one -pounder  gun  limits  by  Just  so  many 
l><>iinds  the  supply  of  ammunition  or  of 
I  lie!  that  th(>  aertiplane  can  carry  and  still 
luep  u|i  with  the  enemy  craft.  To  overload 
till'  machine  means  that  your  enemy  can 
uvt'itake  you  while  you  cannot  overtake 
him  ;  your  advantage  in  gun  powei'  is  <piite 
useless  to  you   unless  you  do  <tvertake  him. 

Not  only  in  the  weight  and  power  of  the 
gun  does  greater  destructiveness  lie,  but 
in  the  character  and  elVect  of  the  projectile 
itself  will  be  found  the  greatest  oppurtunity 
for  Mchance  anil  improvement.  To  this  end 
an  understanding  of  the  vulnerable  spots 
on  an  enemy  aeroplane  is  essential.  What 
is  the  enemy  target  V 

Briefly   answered,    it   is  the   pilot's   head  ! 

Tho  the  fuel  tank  may  be  struck  with 
ludlets  re|)eate(lly,  it  is  not  ahva.\s  punc- 
tui'ed  nowadays,  as  several  devices  have 
been  ijcrfected  to  prevent  the  leakage  or 
ignition  of  the  gasoline. 

The  engine  may  b(>  hit  in  a  vital  organ, 
or  the  imlisjiensable  propeller  may  be  shat- 
tered by  a  lucky  shot  but  the  enemy  pilot 
can  still  glide  miles  back  into  his  own  lines 
without  any  other  power  than  the  pull  of 
gravity.  An  aeroplane  thus  wounded  can 
glide  back  more  than  a  mile  for  each  thou- 
sand feet  I'levation.  Once  laiuled  within  his 
own  tei'i'itory  the  |>ilot  jumps  into  .-mother 
aeroplaiH'  aiul  returns  to  the  combat  while 
his  nu'cbanics  busy  themselves  with  repair- 
ing the  damage. 

TIh>  pilot  sits  atoi)  his  fuel  tank  deep 
within  the  protective  shelter  of  his  cockjiit, 
which  is  armored  amply  on  the  sides  and 
bottom  against  the  ordinary  .oO  caliber 
bullet,  only  the  top  of  his  head  appearing 
above  the  rim.  Over  his  head  the  top  wing 
sin-eads  its  concealing  shadow.  Below  him 
the  pursuing  airman  cannot  accurately 
select  the  exact  point  in  the  floor  thru 
which  to  direct  his  stream  of  lead.  Con- 
scious of  the  position  of  his  pursuer  the 
enemy  i)ilot  maneuvers  his  adroit  aero- 
plane so  that  no  opportunity  is  offered  for 
an  open  target.  Under  these  circumstances 
a  victory  seems  impossible. 

The  pursuing  machine  circles  about  him 
but  is  easily  thwai-thed  by  a  parallel  move 
of  the  enemy.  Too  bold  a  venture  results  in 
a  reversal  of  position  and  the  attacker  be- 
comes the  attacked. 

In  such  a  common  dilemma  the  heavy 
jirojectile  becomes  of  prime  importance. 
One  or  two  hits  by  a  one-pounder  shell  can 
demolish  the  structure  of  the  enemy  craft 
and  it  collapses  and  falls  to  the  ground. 
A  one-pounder  charge  of  buckshot  scatters 
thru  the  fragile  upper  wing  and  finds  the 
pilot's  seat.  A  "fireworks"  shell  bursts  in 
the  enemy's  tail  and  sets  his  craft  aflame. 

At  what  distance  from  the  enemy  does 
an  ex[)erienced  air   fighter  oi)en  fire? 

This  (luestion  becomes  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  designer  of  the  aeroplane  gun, 
for  ui)on  the  range,  th>it  is.  the  distance  of 
fire,  depend  many  vital  points.  If  the  pro- 
jectile must  carry  on  a  level  flight  for  a 
mile  after  it  leaves  the  muzzle  of  the  gun, 
then  more  i)ow(ler  must  be  packed  behind 
the  missile  than  for  half  that  range. 

If  more  powder  is  packed  in,  the  force  of 
the  explosion  is  greater,  and  a  stronger, 
heavier  gun  must  be  built  to  withstaiul  this 
shock.  Also  the  recoil  is  greater,  and  heav- 
iei  contrivances  to  absorb  this  recoil  must 
be  provided.  These  additions  of  course  add 
many  i)ounds  weight  to  the  load  of  the 
aeroplane.  It  is  essential,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  cut  down  this  load  to  the  lowest  pos- 
sible point  so  that  an  abundant  supply  of 
tuel  ami  ammunition  nuiy  be  carried  and 
still  eiuible  t)ur  machine  to  keep  pace  with 
the  light  enemy  aeroplanes. 


The  writer  in  a  recent  visit  to  the  front 
hccured  the  o)iini<ui  of  a  score  or  more  of 
the  French  and  British  air  lighters  on  this 
impiM'tant  (|iu-stiou  of  rangi>. 

While  various  diverging  opinions  were 
(ollecled,  varying  from  lifty  yards  to  .KX) 
.\ards,  it  was  noticeable  that  the  more  ex- 
perienci'd  airmen  saved  their  ammunition 
and  waited  for  the  most  favorable  oppor- 
tunity of  a  bullseye,  while  novices  at  tho 
game  were  not  so  daring  as  to  await  iln» 
precise  instant  for  opening  lire  but  pre- 
fened  a  comparatively  long  lauge. 

Obviously  it  is  more  ditticult  to  hit  a 
target  at  two  hundred  yai'ds  range  than  at 
lifty  yards.  Pilots  opening  lire  at  this  long 
iringe  luiturally  waste  nuich  of  their  am- 
munition. But  even  accepting  two  hundred 
yards  as  a  minimum  range  we  have  no  de- 
mands made  up(ui  the  muzzle  velocity  of 
the  projectile  that  <'annot  be  supplied  with- 
in the  weight  of  the  aulonuttic  viiiion 
ab(  ve  designated — IHO  pounds. 

This  jirohlem  of  muzzle  velocity  is  bound 
up  with  the  speed  of  the  aeroplane  as  well 
as  with  the  proi)er  range  f()r  firing.  An 
interesting  table  of  speeds  has  been  com- 
piled by  a  British  writer  (O'(itormau) 
which  we  apjjcnd  here  for  comparison. 

COMP.\U.\TIVE    SI'EKPS 

Miles  per  hour 

Man  walking  4 

^Jan   racing   20 

Horse  racing  .M) 

Bicycle  racing   '.i'2 

Steamship     42 

Motorboat     (12 

Railroad    train    !t0 

Automobile     120 

Aeroplane    l.'jO 

Feet  per  second 

Pistol   bullet    ()(I0 

Machine  gun  bullet    1.000 

Sound 1,100 

.">7  m.in.  gun    l.fiOO 

Largest   gun    .'{.(MKl 

Miles  p."r  sccor.i.1 

Light    186.000 

Electricity    186,000 

The  .'^7  mm.  gun,  credited  in  the  above 
table  with  a  muzzle  velocity  of  IGOO  feet 
per  second,  refers,  of  coui'se,  to  the  field 
gun  where  a  range  of  a  mile  is  requisite. 
For  the  aeroplane  gun  no  such  length  range 
is  desirable.  If  we  cut  down  the  muzzle 
velocity  one  half,  to  800  feet  per  second, 
we  will  get  a  flat  trajectory  of  approxi- 
mately 500  yards,  which  as  we  have  seen  is 
more  than  will  be  required  even  for  emer- 
gencies in  a  fighting  aeroplane. 

Now  an  extreme  aeroi)lane  speed  of  150 
miles  an  hour  means  that  the  machine  is 
moving  220  feet  thi'u  the  air  each  seci>nd  ! 
If  fired  upon  when  fifty  yards  away  by  a 
pi'ojectile  having  a  velocity  of  S(X)  feet  per 
second,  it  requires  only  thr«H>-sixteeuths  of 
a  second  for  the  projectile  tt)  reach  its  tar- 
get. Duiing  that  thi-ee-sixteenths  of  a  second 
the  target  has  moved  onward  forty-one  feet. 
Now  if  we  increase  our  muzzle  velocity  to 
10(K)  feet  per  second,  we  necessarily  incur 
an  increased  re<-oil  force  besides  adding 
some  thirty  povuids'  weight  to  the  gvui's 
eijuipment  — two  serious  disadvantages.  .Vnd 
the  sole  benefit  received  is  a  saving  of 
three-eightieths  of  a  second  time  in  the 
projectile's  flight — far  from  a  «'ommeusur- 
ate  advantage  when  b«>th  results  are 
analyzed. 

And  most  important  of  all  is  tho  yet  un- 
written Manual  of  Aeroplaiie  Tactics. 
Thru  proficieiu'y  in  this  rare  science,  sixty- 
six  of  the  star  (lernmu  airmen  have  been 
eiuibled  to  bring  down  ll.'U  aeroplanes  of 
the  Allies  up  to  Janvuiry  1,  ItU".  as  against 
1181  victories  won  by  12r>  aces  of  our  allitsl 
air  f(u-ces !  Truly  a  nudancholy  iudUatiou 
»)f  the  efficiency  of  carefully  studied  tactics 
iu  this  new  fourth  aim  in  warfare. 
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PERSHING,  BLISS  AND 
JOAN  OF  ARC 

(Coiiiiniicd  from  page  2l'J) 
does    intiiiitf    liaiiii.    for    wo   cannot    handle 
millions    without    Ions    -and    great    prepara- 
tionji  in  advanc-e." 

The  general  emphasized  the  good  rela- 
tions with  the  French  and  English  armies. 
He  had  hwird  very  little  criticism  from 
either  the  French  or  British  high  command 
of  our  troops.  He  was  high  in  praise  of  the 
morale  of  the  troops  under  his  command 
and  said  that  each  man  was  doing  the  very 
best  that  he  cimld  and  that  any  Americans 
best  was  not  bad.  He  was  sure  that  if  the 
American  people  wanted  to  win  the  war 
in  the  shortest  possible  time  they  must  pre- 
pare as  tho  it  would  take  four  or  five  years 
::nd  would  require  an  army  of  four  or  five 
million  men.  The  general  was  good  enough 
to  let  me  put  the  substance  of  his  remarks 
in  a  brief  cablegram  for  The  Independent 
and  this  was  printed  in  The  Independent  of 
May  25. 

General  Per.shing  seemed  very  anxious  to 
have  the  American  people  know  everything 
about  the  progress  of  our  armies  in  France. 
He  had  on  more  than  one  occasion  said 
that  he  is  willing  to  have  every  bit  of  news 
sent  home  than  any  one  wished  to  send  pro- 
vided it  did  not  involve  the  safety  of  the 
army. 

Everywhere  I  went  I  inquired  about  Gen- 
era' Pershing's  ability.  I  heard  nothing  but 
universal  praise  of  his  tact,  discretion, 
judgment  and  force.  He  is  evidently  an 
organizer  and  statesman  of  first  rate  abil- 
ity as  well  as  a  real  military  leader.  One 
or  two  people  told  me  that  he  was  work- 
ing too  hard  and  too  many  details  were 
I,ut  up  to  him  by  his  subordinates  for  deci- 
sion, but  he  hardly  looked  like  a  man  who 
was  allowing  himself  to  be  overburdened  by 
the  strain  of  petty  details.  I  suspect  he  was 
rather  to  be  cf>m pared  with  our  Ambas- 
sador to  Ilngland,  Walter  Page,  who  told 
me  that  he  refused  to  have  a  desk  during 
war  times.  "Any  ambassador  who  keeps  a 
desk  now,"  he  said,  "is  unfit  for  his  job. 
lliings  that  can  be  done  at  a  desk  can  be 
done  by  a  secretary. 

There  is  one  other  American  oflBcer  in 
France  whose  rank  is  equal  to  that  of 
General  Pershing  and  that  is  General  Tas- 
ker  Howard  Bli.ss.  These  two  men,  together 
with  General  March.  Chief  of  Staff  in 
'.Vashington.  I>.  C.  are  the  only  officers  in 
the  United  States  Army  who  are  privileged 
to  wear  four  stars  on  their  shoulder  straps. 

General  Pershing  is  in  supreme  cf»mmand 
of  the  American  I'.xpeditionary  F'orce  in 
Enrof>e,  while  fjeneral  Hliss  is  the  rank- 
ing American  oflfir-cr  at  the  Versailles  Con- 
ference. Both  are  directly  responsible  to 
AVfK)drow  Wilson,  as  Gommander-in-Ghief 
of  the  United  States  Army. 

It  is  evident  that  the  tasks  of  our  two 
ranking  generals  in  Eurojje  require  entirely 
different  qualitieu  f,f  rnind  and  character. 
♦^Jeneral  Pershing  must  have,  above  all  else, 
force  and  capacity  to  command  men.  (U-\\- 
tral    I'liss  must  play   the  statesman. 

It  id  fortunate  that  the  United  States  has 
In  these  two  rtfficers  unqnestionnbly  the 
right  men  in  the  right  pIa'-«-x.  While  both 
of  thern  are  evidently  all  round  military 
men,  probably  neither  could  do  the  other's 
job  an  well  as  it  is  being  df»ne. 

I  was  W)  fortunate  as  to  be  invited  by 
General  Bliss  to  take  dinner  with  him  at 
A'erMaillen.  (tn  the  evening  of  May  IS  a 
T'nited  States  fJovernment  car  was  sent  to 
oiV  hotel  jif  .ajx  tii;it  evening  and  within  an 
hour  we  were  at  ^'e^«ailIeH  and  after  a  few 
inqiiirieo  we  f'Mind  General  f'liss  in  a 
I<retty  and  roorn.v  old  chateau  on  a  broad 
side  street  where  he  is  staying  with  his 
staff. 

There  were  /,nly  four  of  us  nt  the  table 
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KISKIMINETAS  SPRINGS  SCHOOL 

Prri>,ircsforcolle-s;<r  or  technical  sclu^ols      llish.  healthful  lot.niim. 
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Dr   A.  W.  Wilson,  Jr.,  Frealdent  Saltsburg,  Penna 
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DIVIDENDS 


GENERAL    DEVELOPMENT    COMPANY, 
61    Broadwa.v,    New    Yox-k. 

AiiKiist  5,  1918. 
At  11  meeting  of  the  Hminl  of  Diroi-tors  of  tlip 
General  Development  Company  held  this  day,  a 
ilivi.lend  of  seventy-tive  eents  per  share  on  the 
capital  sto<-k  of  the  Company  was  declared,  pay- 
able .'September  .Snl,  ISIIS.  to  stockholders  of  ret  - 
onl  at  the  close  of  business  on  August  l.'itli, 
191S.       Bo<>ks    will    not    close. 

SAM  A.   LKWISOHN,   Treasurer. 


The  Board  of  Pincrors  of  The  .Vmericnn  Cot- 
ton Oil  Company  declared  a  (luarterly  dividend  of 
cne  per  >fnt.  upon  the  Common  Stock  of  the 
Company,  payable  September  .S.  191S,  at  the 
Hanking  House  of  Winslow,  Lanier  &  Co.,  59 
Cedar  Street,  New  York  City,  to  holders  of  rec- 
ord of  such  stock  at  the  close  of  business  on 
August    l.">.    191S. 

Tile  Stock  Transfer  Books  of  the  Company 
will    not    lie    closcii. 

RANDOLl'H     C.\TLI>?.     Secretary. 


ADIRONDACKS 

Grand  View  Hotel 

Lake  Placid,  New  York 

Cliarniinsly    located    overlooking 
two  beautiful   lakes. 

Every    convenience    to    meet    the 
requirements  of  refined  people. 

Exceptional  table,  orchestra,  pri- 
vate  baths. 

.Ml  outdoor  diversions. 
Furnished  cottaf/cs  for  rent. 
Send  for  circular. 

MORTON  B.  MARSHALL 

Uke  PUcid.  N.  Y. 


1111(1  ir  vvii.s  a  jn.v  to  B»*t  .sonic  real  Aiiu'riciii 
•  n.ikiiiK  iiKaiii  aftof  si.\  wctks  uinlor  the 
lliitjlish  mill  Fri'iich  food  coiitidllfr. 

<!t'iii'ial  Bliss  was  very  frank  in  tiillviiiK 
I'vcr  till"  war  .situation  with  ine,  and  1  was 
Kicatl.v  ini|trfst  with  his  jjiJisp  of  tlif  whole 
Kiirop»Mii  situation  as  well  as  liis  faniiliar- 
il.v  with  tin-  most  trivial  details  of  the 
war's  profjicss.  Ilis  inii'llcct  is  .so  koou  and 
\  if,'oroiis  :iiid  his  point  i>{  view  so  broad  and 
statcsniaiilikc  that  I  am  fn-c  to  .sa.y  h<>  made 
iiiorc  of  an  iiuprt'ssion  upon  mo  timn  any 
iiiMii  I  met  in  I'hifope. 

I  can  not.  of  coni'se.  oiitiiiu'  our  conver- 
sation, hut  I  was  parliiiilarly  struck  with 
Ilis  statement  that  unless  the  Allies  wiui  a 
decisive  victory  there  would  follow  the 
greatest  tirmament  .sciamhle  the  world  has 
<  \er  known  and  be  no  chance  whatsoever 
ot'  ;(  League  of  l'eac<'.  While  he  was  cer- 
tiiiii  that  (Jermany  must  he  completely  de- 
feated yet  he  feared  that  if  the  imperial- 
isti<'  temleiicies  inanifestiMl  in  certain  ipiar- 
tei's  were  not  checked  there  would  be  a  real 
daiifjer  that  <M'riuany  and  Austria  would  be 
so  unwarrantably  car\e<l  up  that  the  seeds 
»>f  future  wars  would  be  actually  sewn  at 
the  peace  confereuce.  It  was  supremely 
iiiipcutant.  theri'fore,  fo-  the  Ignited  States 
to  st.Miid  uuswei-viiiKly  •""'■  the  highest  iiKn-iil 
l>riiici|iles  both  now  and  at  the  peace  table, 
and  all  sjood  .Viiiericans  should  sustain  our 
I'resident  in  (>very  elTort  he  is  taking  to 
raise  this  war  to  a  hisrher  ideal  than  (pu's- 
tious  of  territorial  asKrandizemeiit  or  bal- 
ance of  jxiwer. 

The  <;etier;il  went  at  length  into  the  iirob- 
leiiis  th.it  have  arisen  from  brijiadiiis  our 
troops  in  with  the  French  and  l'hij;lisli. 
T.ike  Pershins,  General  .Tollre  and  Premier 
Clemencoau.  he  told  me  this  was  the  best 
wa.v  to  train  our  troops  in  the  sluu'test  pos- 
sible time,  but  that  after  we  had  been  serv- 
iii'j;  with  the  Allies  si.\  weeks  or  so.  our 
troops  were  siitficieiitl.x'  trench  broken  and 
over  their  jrun  shyness  to  be  fighting  under 
thf  ir  own  officers. 

lie  thou.srht  that  if  we  went  too  far  in 
the  policy  of  "brisadin.a;  in."  it  miffht  be 
very  difficult  for  the  French  and  English 
to  rt^form  their  divisions  after  we  left.  And 
if  we  continued  that  jiolicy  too  long  after 
t!ie  iireseut  emergency  was  over  we  should 
need  to  complete  our  army  corps  with  en- 
uineei-s,  cavalry,  etc..  wliicli  we  then  would 
not   have. 

I  suppose  (Ituu'ral  lUiss  has  been  closer 
to  the  heart  of  the  various  problems  of  this 
war  than  any  other  American  barring  even 
President  ^Yilson  and  (Tcneral  Pershing. 
It  is  fortunat(\  therefore,  that  America 
has  a  m;iu  of  his  mental  caliber  at  the  Ver- 
sailles Conference.  His  achievements  can 
never  be  as  spectacular  as  if  he  command- 
ed a  division  of  troops  in  the  field,  but  when 
the  true  history  of  the  war  comes  to  be 
written  it  will  be  manifest  I  think  that 
few  men  if  any  have  had  a  more  important 
part   in   its   ultimate  outcome. 

I>uring  my  week's  stay  at  American 
hcadiiuarters  I  had  occasion  three  or  four 
times  to  pass  thru  the  little  village  of 
l>omremy  where  .Toaii  of  Arc  was  born 
and  gr(>w  up  to  womanhood  fmir  centuries 
ago.  One  Saturday  morning  on  our  way 
to  the  front  we  stopped  at  the  village  and 
went  thru  the  humble  cottage  and  into  the 
little  stone  jjaved  room,  pitch  dark  exc-«»pt 
for  the  tiny  window  thru  the  thick  damp 
wall.  wh<>re  she  «as  born  in  1411. 

''I'he  courtyard,  in  front  contains  a  statui' 
of  Joan  leaving  her  village  home  lead  by  the 
(ienius  of  France.  Above  the  archeil  door 
of  the  tiny  cottage  are  the  royal  arms  of 
I''r!'nce  and  these  subseiiiiently  assigned  to 
.loan.  Above  this  is  a  niche  containing  a 
kneeling  figure  of  the  heroine. 

The  ciuintry  round  about  is  truly  pas- 
toral and  one  imagines  it  looks  just  the 
same    as    it    did    when    she    sheplierih>d    her 


Hock  in  the  wooded  hills  above  the  hiimlili' 
>illaKe  and  along  tlii>  sweet  meaijows  thru 
\\hich  the  little  river  runs  not  many  yards 
away   from   her  dooryard. 

There  are  two  churches  in  l>oinrem.\ 
which  all  tiie  visitors  see.  One  is  the  tiii.v 
\illage  ciinicli  where  .loan  was  baptized 
and  the  other  a  great  imposing  modiM-n 
alfair  which  the  I'reiich  people  have  re- 
cently erected  up  on  the  iiills  a  (piarter  of 
a  mile  back  of  the  \ilhige  where  .loan  saw 
her  visions.  Tli(>  large  church  is  beautifully 
decoiated  with  noble  paintings  depi<'ting 
the  principal  events  of  .loan's  career  from 
the  time  when  she  tended  the  Hocks  in  the 
iieiglihoring  fields  up  to  the  burning  at  the 
.-fake.  l>own  under  the  main  floor  is  a  little 
(•liapid  decorated  on  either  side  of  the  altar 
v.'ith  martial  pictures  of  France  placing 
wreaths  on  the  brows  of  her  military 
heroes.  <JeneraI  I'^ocli,  when  he  was  re- 
cently <;iveii  supreme  comniaml  of  the  Al- 
lied aiinies,  came,  to  this  chapel  where  he 
Iwiejt  and  dedicjited  himself  to  the  spirit 
of  .Toaii. 

I'.lit  I  liked  better  the  little  stone  ciiiirch 
nith  vaulted  roof  just  cross  the  road  from 
.loan's  home.  It  was  very  small  and  the 
walls  were  very  low.  On  the  old  medieval 
pillars  and  (Ui  every  available  wall  sjiace 
were  ancient  paintings  of  .loan,  some  crude 
and  most  all  cracked  with  age.  while  statues 
of  .Toaii  and  the  varituis  saints  were  in 
every  niche.  It  was  a  warm  sunny  day 
and  thru  the  o[)en  doors  the  fragrance  of 
the  lilacs  and  the  apple  blossoms  were 
^\•afted  into  the  mellow  lighted  church, 
while  two  aged  nuns  were  busy  arranging 
the  altar  for  the  next  day's  special  service 
which  was  .Toau  of  Arc  Day  thruout  all 
France. 

The  following  nuu-ning  I  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  pass  thru  the  village  again  just  when 
the  services  were  beginning.  The  church 
was  packed  with  the  simple  folk  of  the  vil- 
lage, old  dames  in  black  dresses  and 
starched  kerchiefs,  mothers  in  deep  mourn- 
ing with  babies  in  their  arms,  young  girls 
in  their  white,  bride-like,  confirmation 
dresses,  old  lim|iing  and  grizzled  veterans 
of  the  war  of  l.'^TO  in  red  trousers,  and  a 
few  young  I'^rench  soldiers  in  the  sky  blue 
uniforms  of  France,  but  all  with  batulaged 
heads  or  sleeveless  coats.  It  was  good  to 
see  mingling  in  the  ct)ngregation  the  brown 
khaki  of  fifty  American  soldiers  who  must 
have  walked  ten  miles  from  the  nearest  en- 
campment to  attend  that  service,  and  the 
blue  capes  with  the  lied  Crosses  ovvv  their 
white  banded  brows  of  the  American  nurses 
from  the  neighboring  hosj)itals.  I  could 
not  underst.ind  what  the  village  priest  was 
saying  but  rejieatedly  he  proncuuu'ed  the 
name  of  .Toan  and  France  aiul  sonu'times 
he  added  America.  I  noticed  that  the  eyes 
of  most  of  the  congregatiiui  were  glistening 
and  some  were  crying. 

They  say  that  nothing  has  pleased  France 
more  than  the  speech  of  ("Jeneral  Pershina: 
made  at  the  tomb  of  Lafayette.  When  the 
general  came  to  Paris  over  a  year  ago  one 
of  the  first  things  he  did  was  to  ask  permis- 
situi  to  iilace  a  wreath  ou  the  tomb  of  our 
gallant  ally. 

Wlu>n  he  arrived  at  the  graveyard  the 
I''rei)ch  expected  an  oration  or  at  least 
some  sort  of  a  formal  eulogy.  Put  all  the 
general  did  was  to  place  his  nunlest  tribute 
at  the  head  of  the  grave  and  they  say. 
"r.afa\ette.  we  are  here." 


P.efore  long  every   little  revolutionist  can 
have  a  government  of  his  i»wn  in  Russia. 
HuUimore  Ainerii-aii. 

Doctor  Dill  that  cure  for  deafness  really 
lielp  ymir  brothtu-':' 

Pat  Indeed  it  iliil,  sii^  he  hadn't  hoard 
a  stiund  for  years,  aiul  the  very  next  day 
he  heard  from  a  friend  in  America. — 
I II  iiiriiH. 
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REMARKABLE   REMARKS 

Herb  Baxlin — Give  us  light,  air  and 
liberty. 

Cbown  Prince  Wilhelm— I  hate  to 
have  to  go  to  a  dentist. 

Upton  Sinclair — I  would  describe  Rae- 
maekers  as  a  phagocyte. 

General  Petaix — Tenacity,  audacity  ; 
you  shall  force  victory. 

Jur.iAN  JoHN.soN — I  don't  think  Charlie 
Chaplin  will  ever  marry. 

Marshal  Foch — The  great  events  of 
history  are  never  accidents. 

Pbofes.sob  DELRBt'CK — The  German  peo- 
ple are  being  led  by  the  nose. 

Lady  Duff  Gordon — This  may  be 
termed  the  season  of  the  sash. 

Charlie  Chaplin— I  took  long  walks  at 
midnight,  thinking,  thinking,  thinking. 

Elinob  Glyn — Passionate  jealousy  is 
not  a  good  foster  parent  for  prudence. 

Mrs.  Vernon  Castle — Avoid  doctors, 
lieauty   specialists,   cor.setieres  and  cults. 

J.  D.  Rockeftller.  Jr. — As  surely  as 
there  is  a  God  in  Heaven  right  will  pre- 
vail. 

Homes  Croy — The  funniest  thing  in  the 
world  is  for  one  person  to  hit  another  with 
a  pie. 

Norman  Hapgood — We  Americans  fear 
political  free  thinking  more  than  the  Brit- 
ish do. 

The  Kxtser — What  has  become  of  the 
King  of  England?  Why  doesn't  he  assert 
himself? 

Arthur  Ran.some — The  only  definitely 
anti-German  force  in  Russia  is  that  of  the 
Soviets. 

Sara  S.  Adams — I  venture  to  say  that 
a.  decade  from  now  every  woman  will  wear 
))ilk  underwear. 

RncHSTAO  Deputy  Cohn — The  entire 
war  has  become  a  family  affair  of  the 
Hohenzollerns. 

Genptr^l  March,  Chief  of  Staff — This 
is  the  time  for  the  greatest  effort.  Keep 
the  enemy  running. 

DoRf/rHY  Dix — No  man  after  tx-ing  mar- 
ried for  six  months  would  ask  a  girl, 
'Go's  ducky  is  oo?" 

R.  I..  Goldhepji — Altho  it  i»  not  general- 
ly known,  the  frown  Prince  is  an  accom- 
plished pret/f'l  b'-iider. 

Cnoi.LY  Knickekrocker— MisH  Gladys 
Vanderbilt  hnn  proved  to  be  the  most  poi^ii- 
Inr  debutante  of  many  years. 

f/fjKD  WfNfiOR.NE-  We  are  fighting  not 
only  to  f>vcTc<)ff\f'  Germnny  in  the  ordinary 
m-a%it  but  U)  convert  her  also. 

PrtunHiAN  ])r.f'[:TY  IIofth  -I  am  i>*!r- 
«iiadeH  that  rin^MJa  will  Hi)ring  at  our 
throats  wh'-n  the  time  comes. 

A.  J.  JiAl.rovKr-  Next  to  being  enslaved 
by  Germnny  there  is  no  worse  fate  than 
f»«-ing  "lib«T«ted"  by  '^Jermnny. 

MaTIMIMa.'^  FIakden  Since  the  begin- 
ning of  tb"  rijthl«'>is  Hubmarine  war  the  key 
fo  the  T«'rriple  of  .Jnniis  li'-M  in  Wa-bington. 

Er».  Ifowr  Th<-  ^tnrtling  manner  in 
which  a  woman  tn'U-'*  hi  yoon  aw  nhe  mnr- 
rl««,   and   titu  erpinlly   startling   ifmnficr    in 
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ubifh  she  recovr-rs  as  a   widow,  has  always 
greatly  interested  me. 

IIkkk  Brai;.\  'I'he  incrcnse  of  criminal- 
ity denjonsti'tttes  the  derrjoralization  thru 
war  whicl)  is  de.scribed  by  fools  as  a  rc- 
jiivemiting  bath. 

('H\.v»p  Clark— No  nation  will  long 
endure  to  denerve  to  eri<lijii:  which  will  not 
protect  all  of  its  citizens  wherever  they 
may  be  on  land  or  m-a. 


JUST       A       WORD 

When  a  Canadian  lieutenant  two  years 
in  the  trenches  sings  in  a  metropolitan 
theater  the  songs  that  he  wrote  to  the  tune 
of  shellfire  somewhere  on  the  Flanders 
front ;  when  a  major  who  has  seen  forty 
years'  service  in  the  British  wars  plays 
behind  American  footlights  the  music  of 
bagpipes  that  inspired  to  battle  the  "Ladies 
from  Hell"-  —then  it  is  time  for  even  blas6 
New  York  theatergoers  to  sit  up  and  take 
notice.  Getting  Together,  a  three-act  play 
produced  under  the  auspices  of  the  British- 
Canadian  Recruiting  Mission,  is  more  than 
an  entertainment,  more,  too,  than  a  recruit- 
ing challenge.  It  is  the  sincere — and  suc- 
cessful— attempt  of  the  men  who  are  help- 
ing win  the  v  ar  to  let  the  rest  of  us  in  on 
their  experiences. 


THE    MONKEY    CAP 

A  special  cap,  officially  known  as  the 
"overseas  cap,"  is  now  being  worn  by  the 
soldiers  of  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces.  The  cap  not'  only  is  more  practical 
than  the  regulation  campaign  hat  worn  by 
the  soldiers  in  this  country,  but  adds  to  the 
safety  of  the  men  while  in  the  trenches. 

The  new  cap  matches  the  uniform  in 
color,  is  round,  and  has  no  brim  or  peak. 
The  crown  is  very  low  and  made  so  that 
when  not  in  use  it  can  be  folded  and  car- 
ried in  the  pocket. 

When  the  Americans  entered  the  trenches 
it  was  fotind  that  the  brim  of  their  cam- 
paign hats  interfered  with  sighting  thru 
the  trench  periscopes  and  that  the  high 
crown,  in  the  case  of  tall  men,  could  be 
seen  above  the  parajiets.  The  new  cap  is 
so  low  that  it  permits  the  men  to  move 
with  the  same  freedom  as  when  they  are 
hatless.  Another  advantage  claimed  for  the 
overseas  cap  is  that  the  trench  helmet  can 
be  jtlaced  on  top  of  it  with  security. 

The  latest  model  of  the  cap  which  has 
.iust  been  received  by  the  maiitifacturing 
branch  of  the  Quartermaster's  I)ei)artment 
is  slightly  different  from  the  cap  worn  by 
the  troops  which  have  returned  from 
France.  Slight  changes  have  been  made  in 
tlie  crown  wliicli  [lermit  its  being  folded 
flatter  and  thereby  enabling  it  to  be  carried 
cr  shippe'l  without  injury  to  the  cap.  The 
new  pattern  will  be  substituted  for  the  old 
as  fast  as  [)racticMbl<',  but  it  is  iilanned  that 
a  gradual  substitution  b<;  made  so  that  the 
production  will  in  no  way  b((  slowed  down. 

Only  soldiers  who  have  been  with  the 
I'xpediticjnary  Forces  wear  this  cap.  It  is 
not  issued  in  this  country,  altho  made  here. 
I'cports  received  from  I*'rancc  say  that  new 
ri'({ulntiori8  provitle  tluit  ollicers  shall  wear 
tlir-  insignia  of  their  ranks  on  the  cap.  En- 
listed men  are  to  wear  on  the  cap  the  but- 
ton prescribed  to  be  worn  on  the  hift-hand 
ride  of  the  collar  of  the  service  cont.  - 
Official  llullrlin. 
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A  LULL  IN  THE  FIGHTING 
A  "Yank"  snatching  a  minute's  rest  in  the  doortvay  of  a  shell  proof  dugout.  This  dugout  is  a  model  in  trench  building 
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THE  ANTI-GERMAN  BOYCOTT 


THE  power  to  restrict  German  commerce  is  the  strong- 
est weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  Allies.  With  it  the 
Allies  are  literally  invincible,  for  whatever  victories 
Germany  may  gain  on  her  borders  she  must  remain  an  im- 
prisoned nation  so  long  as  the  Allies  retain  command  of 
the  sea  and  refuse  her  goods  and  people  admission  to  their 
ports.  The  threat  of  continued  commercial  restrictions  is 
worth  more  than  u  million  men  to  our  side.  It  has  caused 
more  consternation  in  Germany  than  any  military  menace. 
It  is  the  only  means  we  have  to  convert  the  German  people, 
and  to  conquer  without  converting  them  would,  as  President 
Wilson  has  pointed  out  in  his  addresses  to  Congress  of  Janu- 
ary 22  and  December  4,  1917,  leave  the  peace  of  the  world 
gtill  in  danger  of  disturbance.  The  President  has  laid  down, 
in  his  address  of  January  8,  1918,  as  one  of  the  essentials 
of  a  permanent  peace 

The  removal,  so  far  as  possible,  of  all  economic  barriers  and 
the  establiphraent  of  an  equality  of  trade  conditions  among  all 
nations  consenting  to  ihe  peace  and  associating  themselves  for  its 
maintenance. 

But  as  the  President  says,  "it  might  be  impossible"  so 
long  as  the  German  people  live  under  and  support  their 
present  ambitious  and  intriguing  masters  "to  admit  Gar- 
many  to  the  free  economic  intercourse  which  must  inevitably 
spring  out  of  the  other  partnerships  of  a  real  peace."  This 
is  a  clear  and  consistent  policy  and  it  is  being  recognized  in 
Europe  as  the  only  policy  that  can  accomplish  the  funda- 
mental aims  of  the  Allies. 

Germany,  as  we  all  know,  has  been  and  still  is  divided  into 
two  factions:  one  the  old  military  ari.stocratic  junker  caste 
that  dominated  the  empire  and  precipitated  the  war,  the 
other  the  new  commercial  class  represented  by  such  men 
as  Herr  Ballin,  of  the  Hamburg-American  line,  who  says 
this  war  is  the  worst,  the  wickedest  and  most  foolish  war 
that  was  ever  waged.  We  cannot  hold  this  latter  class  guilt- 
less, for  they  have  docilely  and  ardently  followed  their  mili- 
tary masters  and  have  been  only  too  eager  to  share  the  spoil 
wen  by  the  sword.  In  fact  we  may  consider  them  the  more 
guilty  in  that  they  perceived  more  clearly  the  evil  and  folly 
of  war  and  that  the  loss  of  the  goofl  will  and  confidence  of 
other  nations  could  not  be  compensated  by  any  number  of 
square  miles  conquerrd  or  of  millions  of  marks  of  forced 
indemnity.  But  however  guilty  they  may  be  of  complicity  in 
Gemnany'.H  crime  against  humanity,  it  is  only  this  commer- 
cial class  that  are  likely  to  listen  to  reason  and  we  know 
that  the  F'rf-si'lent's  me,s»agf«  since  they  have  })f!en  distrib- 
uted broadca-it  over  Germany  are  having  a  powerful  effect. 
As  soon  as  the  captains  of  industry  and  the  millions  of 
organized  workingmen  whose  interests  are  dependent  upon 
theirs  can  ha  brought  to  realize  that  the  Allies  thru  their 
control  of  the  raw  mat<,'rial»  of  the  world,  especially  of  the 
tropics,  have  G'jrmany  at  their  mercy  they  will  cease  to  be 
dceeired  by  the  mirage  of  the  map  and  will   perceive  that 


they  are  losing  every  day  the  war  continues,  even  when 
German  armies  are  gaining  ground. 

The  Allies  were  slow  to  recognize  their  advantage,  but 
now  that  it  is  realized  they  are  concerting  plans  for  a 
future  commercial  war,  if  such  should  be  necessary,  with 
the  same  care  as  they  are  planning  the  present  military 
war.  The  general  plan  of  campaign  was  arranged  at  the 
Paris  Conference  of  1916,  where  the  Allies  agreed  to  show 
favor  to  one  another  and  to  discriminate  against  an  un- 
regenerate  Germany.  Following  this  the  several  countries 
are  working  out  in  detail  schemes  for  controlling  their  key 
industries,  securing  sources  of  raw  materials  and  fending 
&ff  predatory  nations.  The  report  of  the  British  committee 
on  "Commercial  and  Industrial  Policy  After  the  War"  we 
discussed  in  our  issue  of  June  8.  Similar  measures  have 
been  considered  in  the  United  States  and  President  Wilson 
seems  in  the  passage  cited  to  imply  some  such  action.  So 
long  as  the  Allies  and  Americans  possess  the  power  to  im- 
pose an  international  boycott  of  unlimited  duration  upon 
Germany  they  have  an  invincible  advantage,  and  if  they  can 
hold  this  weapon  as  a  threat  over  Germany  they  may  well 
be  able  by  means  of  it  to  shorten  the  war  by  a  year  or  so, 
save  several  hundred  thousand  lives  and  billions  of  dollars 
and  secure  a  just  and  durable  peace. 

We  say  "if"  and  "so  long  as,"  for  unfortunately  this 
weapon  seems  likely  to  be  snatched  from  the  Government 
by  some  of  its  over-zealous  citizens  who  see  the  importance 
of  the  weapon  bu'.  do  not  understand  how  to  use  it.  They 
are  trying  to  get  everybody  to  pledge  themselves  never  to 
buy  any  goods  of  German  origin,  and  many  people  are  sign- 
ing either  thoughtlessly  or  for  fear  of  being  accounted  dis- 
loyal. But  the  charge  of  disloyalty  rests  rather  upon  those 
who  are  thus  forwarding  a  movement  which  if  successful 
would  frustrate  the  efforts  of  the  President  to  regenerate 
Germany  and  render  it  forever  impossible  to  attain  such  a 
peace  as  he  specifies  in  the  passage  quoted  above.  The  liberals 
of  Germany  would  have  no  inducement  to  rise  against  their 
masters,  .since  the  worst  possible  blow  wouid  have  been  al- 
ready inflicted  and  the  military  party  could  claim  with  truth 
that  the  only  hope  of  reversing  it  would  be  to  continue  the 
war  to  the  bitter  end.  If  we  should  all  promise  never  to  buy 
German  goods,  as  we  are  asked  to  promise,  we  would  sac- 
rifice for  nothing  the  chief  advantage  that  we  have  over 
Germany.  Sometimes  a  duelist  will  drop  his  sword  when  his 
adversary  breaks  his,  but  such  futile  generosity  is  out  of 
place  in  this  world-wide  struggle  for  life.  Germany  has 
the  military  advantage  of  inside  lines.  We  have  the  commer- 
cial advantage  of  outside  lines.  Let  us  hold  on  to  our  ad- 
vantage and  mako  the  best  use  of  it  when  the  time  comes, 
not  waste  it  foolishly  in  advance. 

The  proposed  boycott  of  Germany,  if  it  is  to  be  effective, 
must  be  governmental  and  international.  For  individuals  or 
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unofficial  org-anizationa  to  interfere  in  such  a  matter  is  as 
improper  and  dangerous  as  to  equip  a  private  army  and 
send  it  into  the  field.  If  the  boycott  is  not  to  injure  ourselves 
and  our  friends  more  than  our  enemies  it  must  be  carefully 
worked  out  in  c-ncert  to  see  what  the  effects  will  be.  For 
instance,  the  Allies  have  not  adopted  the  Bolshevik  principle 
of  no  indeninities.  On  the  contrary  they  demand  full  com- 
pensation for  the  ships  sunk  and  wrongs  done  to  Belgium, 
Serbia  and  other  countries.  In  this  demand  America  concurs. 
But  there  is  not  enough  gold  in  (Jermany  or  in  the  whole 
world  to  pay  such  vast  indemnities  and  the  only  way  (Jer- 
many  could  pay  them  would  be  by  the  export  of  her  goods. 
If  all  Americans  as  individuals  refuse  to  buy  them  then 
they  must  be  sold  tc  the  people  of  other  countries  or  dumped 
in  neutral  markets  in  competition  with  our  own  goods,  which 
would  be  worse. 

However  the  war  may  end,  whether  as  the  President 
hopes  in  a  freed  and  reformed  Germany  or  as  others  expect 
in  a  crushed  and  sullen  Germany,  it  is  not  to  be  presumed 
that  our  natural  animosity  toward  all  things  German  will 
die  out  in  a  single  generation.  There  is  no  danger  that  Ger- 
man trade  will  be  again  welcomed  and  favored  in  America. 
The  trade-mark  "Made  in  Germany"  will  never  regain  its 
former  popularity.  But  to  renounce  unconditionally  our  per- 
sonal right  to  purchase  German  products  of  any  kind  would 
be  to  cripple  ourselves  without  materially  injuring  the  en- 
emy. It  is  an  absurdity  when  you  come  to  think  of  it.  For  in- 
stance, are  we  not  to  buy  even  a  single  sample  of  a  new 
Diesel  engine  or  a  febrifuge?  Are  we  to  boycott  books?  The 
more  we  hate  and  distrust  the  Germans  the  more  important 
it  is  to  know  what  they  are  thinking.  What  would  we  have 
known  of  Germany's  plans  if  we  had  refused  to  purchase  a 
copy  of  Bemhardi's  "Germany  and  the  Next  War"  or  Nau- 
mann's  "Mittel-Europa"?  Shall  German  chemists  have  the 
advantage  of  access  to  all  the  discoveries  reported  in  ou*- 
journals  while  our  chemists  refuse  to  read  theirs?  Why 
should  we  voluntarily  fight  blindfolded? 

The  movement  for  a  personal  boycott  is  obviously  unwise 
and  unwarranted.  It  is  an  interference  with  our  Govern- 
ment's freedom  of  action  and  it  is  unfair  with  our  cobel- 
ligerents.  The  British  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Andrev- 
Bonar  Law,  assured  the  House  of  Commons  on  August  8 
that  Great  Britain  would  take  no  action  on  the  Paris  reso- 
lution for  a  post-war  boycott  of  Germany  without  consulta- 
tion and  cooperation  with  the  United  States.  Shall  we  coun- 
ter this  courtesy  "by  an  unofficial  nation-wide  boycott  with- 
out the  approval  of  our  oAvn  Government  and  without  con- 
sideration to  France  and  Great  Britain? 


THE   PRESIDENT  AND  THE 
CONGRESSMEN 

PRESIDENT  WILSON,  thru  sheer  polidcal  ability,  can 
be  a  party  despot  if  he  chooses  to  be.  In  virtue  of  the 
extraordinary  powers  that  he  now  wields  he  can  be 
an  executive  despot  if  he  chooses  to  be.  We  are  not  among 
those  who  imagine  or  believe  that  he  chooses  to  be,  or  that 
he  will  be. 

It  is  profoundly  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  he  will  not 
give  occasion  for  his  political  opponents  to  bring  against 
him  the  charge  that  he  is  attempting  to  make  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  a  body  of  Presidential  appointees. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  established  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  fundamental  separation  of  powers,  and,  in  ac- 
•  cordance  with  it,  made  the  executive,  the  legislative  and  the 
judicial  branches  of  the  Government  each  independent  in 
authority  and  functions.  It  provided  further  that  congress- 
men should  be  nominated  and  elected  by  popular  constitu- 
encies. 

President  Wilson  will  not  attempt  to  override  or  to  re- 
make the  Constitution  in  respect  of  these  fundamental  mat- 
ters; but  with  great  plainness  of  speech  he  has  declared 
his  antagonism  to  certain  individual  members  of  the  national 


legislative  body,  including  Senator  Vardaman  and  Senator 
llardwick,  whose  reelection  he  opposes,  on  the  ground  that 
Ihcy  have  antagonized  his  administration.  The  country  has 
too  deep  a  faith  in  President  Wilson  to  question  his  dis- 
interestedness in  taking  this  action;  but  President  Wilson 
liiniself  has  too  much  at  stake,  and  the  civilized  world  which 
has  accepted  his  leadership  has  too  much  at  stake,  for  him 
to  take  any  chance  of  going  wrong  in  so  vital  a  matter. 

We  concur  in  the  view  of  the  incident  that  has  admirably 
been  presented  by  the  Evening  Post.  If  any  member  of  the 
Senate  or  of  the  House  is  known  to  have  obstructed  the 
nation's  war  efforts  it  is  the  duty  of  the  President  to  lay 
the  lash  upon  his  back  and  to  pursue  him  until  he  is  ex- 
pelled from  public  life,  and  the  duty  is  equally  clear  whether 
the  offender  is  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican;  but  if  no  such 
treason  can  be  shown,  and  the  offense  which  the  President 
resents  is  antagonism  to  the  Administration,  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  it  is  safe  to  predict,  will  resent  an  Ex- 
ecutive attempt  to  deprive  them  of  their  Constitutional 
privilege  of  being  their  own  judges  in  such  cases. 


IF— WHY  NOT 

IF  coal  will  win  the  war,  why  not  save  the  60,000,000 
tons  used  by  the  saloons  last  year? 
If  food  will  win  the  war,  why  not  save  the  3,150,000 
bushels  of  grain  used  for  brewing  last  year? 

If  transportation  will  win  the  war,  why  not  save  the 
157,915  cars  used  to  transport  beers,  wines  and  liquors  last 
year? 

If  ships  will  win  the  war,  why  not  quit  sending  abroad 
the  1,647,777  gallons  of  whiskey  we  withdrew  for  export 
last  March? 

If  labor  will  win  the  war,  why  not  put  to  work  at  some 
essential  industry  the  100,000  bartenders  and  54,000  brew- 
ery workers  now  in  this  country? 

If  money  will  win  the  war,  why  not  spend  on  something 
useful  the  $2,000,000,000  we  spent  on  drink  last  year? 


HOME  RULE  FOR  INDIA 

WE  must  admire  the  courage  of  the  English.  Not 
merely  their  courage  in  battle,  for  that  history 
has  led  us  to  take  for  granted,  but — what  has  not 
been  so  characteristic  of  the  race — their  courage  in  tackling 
the  most  difficult  questions  of  reconstruction  in  the  midst 
of  the  strain  and  confusion  of  the  Great  War.  If  the  English 
do  not  look  out  they  will  lose  their  reputation  for  "mud- 
dling thru"  in  which  they  formerly  seemed  to  take  a  certain 
pride,  and  gain  instead  a  reputation  for  "working  out"  their 
political  problems.  During  the  last  four  years  they  have  un- 
dertaken enough  reforms  to  make  a  creditable  record  for  a 
century  of  ordinary  progress.  They  have  more  than  doubled 
the  franchise.  They  have  reduced  the  drink  evil  by  foui'-fifths. 
They  have  overcome  the  most  difficult  labor  difficulties.  They 
have  adopted  a  new  system  of  national  education.  They  have 
reversed  the  commercial  and  financial  policy  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. They  have  made  various  bold — even  tho  unwise  and  un- 
successful— attempts  to  settle  the  Irish  question.  They  have 
virtually  admitted  the  dominions  to  full  partnership.  And 
finally  they  have  undertaken  a  still  more  dangerous  and  deli- 
cate task,  the  determination  of  the  future  of  India. 

The  joint  report  of  the  Viceroy  and  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  on  "Indian  Constitutional  Reforms"  just  puli- 
lished  is  likely  to  prove  one  of  the  epoch-making  documents 
of  the  world's  history,  for  it  lays  down  the  lines  by  which, 
it  is  hoped,  a  fifth  of  the  human  race  may  ultimately  attain 
self-government.  It  is  proposed  to  begin  by  devolving  upon 
Indian  ministers,  responsible  to  a  legislative  council  in 
which  there  is  an  Indian  elected  majority,  certain  define! 
powers  in  provincial  administration.  These  powers  are  to  be 
gradually  extended  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  five  yenf-s 
in  such  directions  as  they  have  proved  most  successful.  Th«' 
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control  of  the  central  British  Government  will  be  corre- 
spondingly relaxed  until  finally  the  people  of  India,  for  the 
first  time  in  history,  will  have  a  system  of  responsible  self- 
ffovernment  as  complete  as  any  of  the  other  British  do- 
minions. 

The  scheme  seems  to  be  an  admirable  one  and  if  it  is 
carried  out  continuously,  consistently  and  tactfully,  it  should 
satisfy  the  Indian  nationalists,  for  it  gives  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  prove  what  they  claim  to  have,  political  ability. 
When  we  compare  this  with  the  refusal  of  the  Prussian 
Government  to  extend  equal  suffrage  to  the  men  of  Prussia 
or  to  reform  in  the  least  the  acknowledged  injustice  of  the 
present  electoral  system  we  can  see  the  difference  in  the  two 
antagonists.  Germany,  judging  by  the  attitude  of  her  own 
dependent  peoples,  assumed  that  India  would  revolt  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war.  Instead  of  that  India  has  sent  1,250,000 
men  to  fight  in  defense  of  the  British  Empire  and  she  can 
supply  10,000,000  more.  British  rule  in  India  has  often 
been  ill-considered  and  unsympathetic,  but  it  has  been  on 
the  whole  well  intentioned  and  justly  administered,  so  even 
those  Indian  agitators  who  before  the  war  were  most  bitter 
against  Britain  will  now  admit  its  benefits  and  are  by  no 
means  inclined  to  prefer  German  rule. 


RACE  AND  THE  WAR 

ONE  of  the  issues  of  the  war  is  race  prejudice.  The 
Germans  have  this  trait  in  so  marked  a  degree  that 
it  ought  to  share  the  growing  unpopularity  which 
now  accumulates  around  things  distinctively  German, 
whether  good,  bad  or  indifferent.  Ever  since  the  Germans 
took  from  Frenchmen  like  Gobineau,  Englishmen  like 
Houston  Chamberlain,  and  Slavs  like  Treitschke,  the  leg- 
end that  the  world's  civilization  was  the  creation  of  a 
single  race — the  Teutonic — they  have  been  unendurable. 
The  bulk  of  German  books  on  history,  politics  and  sociol- 
ogy for  the  last  few  decades  have  been  devoted  to  the 
elaboration  of  this  great  Teutonic  myth.  Slavs  were  bar- 
barians, Latin  nations  were  decadent,  Celts  were  futile, 
the  yellow  races  were  "monkeys,"  black  men  were  not 
human,  Jews  were  enemies  of  the  state;  only  the  Teuton 
was  tall,  blond,  handsome,  virile,  virtuous,  reverent,  hon- 
orable, practical,  idealistic,  scientific,  thrifty,  continent, 
just,  brave,  self-respecting,  and  capable  of  self-govern- 
ment. The  fact  that  many  Frenchmen,  Russians  and  Irish- 
men had  all  these  qualities  and  that  some  Germans  had 
none  of  them  Cnot  even  the  blondness)  did  not  prevent  the 
Pan-Germans  from  identifying  the  imaginary  "Teuton" 
with  the  German  nation. 

The  moral  of  this  pitiful  collapse  of  German  humor  and 
common  sen.se  before  the  mirage  of  Teutonism  should 
keep  U8  from  similar  follies.  Let  our  enemies  have  a  mo- 
nopoly of  racial  egotism.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  Ger- 
mans are  not  hereditarily  superior  to  any  of  their  neigh- 
bors, but  it  is  nonsense  to  talk  (as  some  of  us  do  talk)  of 
the  Germans  as  natural  barbarians  whose  atrocities  but 
echo  the  deeds  of  Alaric  and  Attila,  their  forefathers.  As 
a  matter  of  actual  history  and  ethnology  the  people  of 
western  Germany  are  brothers  of  the  people  across  the 
X'orth  Sea  in  England  and  lowland  Scotland.  They  are  at 
■  east  first  cousins  of  the  peasants  of  Normandy  and  Flan- 
'I«r8.  The  eastern  Germans  (the  "Prussians")  are  a  mix- 
ture between  the  west  German  typ<,'  and  the  Slavic  and 
Baltic  peoples  of  eastern  Europe.  The  south  German  and 
Austrian  is  rather  closely  related  to  the  north  Italian  and 
he  man  of  central  France,  perhaps  even  to  the  Welshman. 
But  the  war  raises  the  question  of  race  prejudice  also 
in  a  broader  form;  not  merely  the  claims  of  the  Teutonic 
super-race  but  the  flaimn  of  the  "white  race"  itself  to 
et«mal  and  inevitable  superiority,  Gennany  has  no  doubt 
on  the  matte.  Inferior  as  are  the  non-Teutonic  peoples 
of  Europe  in  German  eyes,  they  take  .••ank  above  the  "na- 


tive" races  of  Asia  and  Africa  to  such  a  degree  that  slavery 
or  the  sword  is  the  just  wage  of  the  latter.  Note  the  Ger- 
man fury  at  the  Allies  for  seeking  the  aid  of  Japan  and 
for  employing  African  troops  on  European  battlefields. 
Remember  the  day  when  the  Kaiser  preached  against  the 
"yellow  peril"  in  the  spirit  of  yellow  journalism.  Read  any 
good  book  or  article  on  Germany's  system  of  rule  in  her 
overseas  colonies.  It  is  true  that  private  plantation  owners 
in  Belgian  and  Portuguese  Africa,  and  even  in  a  few  parts 
of  French  Africa,  have  been  excessively  cruel  to  the  native 
laborers  in  their  employ.  But  nowhere  have  the  officials 
of  a  government  been  so  systematically  oppressive  as  in 
German  Africa.  The  atrocities  in  the  Belgian  Congo  were 
the  work  of  a  soulless  capitalism.  The  atrocities  in  German 
Southwest  Africa  were  the  work  of  bureaucrats  inspired 
by  racial  arrogance  and  measureless  contempt  of  those 
whom  they  ruled.  If  the  preacher  of  race  hate  from  the 
Mississippi  valley  or  the  Pacific  coast  were  to  migrate  to 
the  banks  of  the  Elbe  he  would  not  only  relieve  us  of  his 
presence  but  would  find  an  appreciative  audience  and  a 
true  "spiritual  home."  Race  prejudice  is  pro-Germanism. 
If  the  hideous  example  of  racial  arrogance  afforded  by 
Germany  does  not  suffice  to  cure  us  of  our  prejudices  there 
is  another  fact  which  should  make  us  reflect.  Who  are  the 
Allies?  At  least  five  nations  among  them — China,  Japan, 
Siam,  Liberia  and  Haiti — ^have  no  white  population  worth 
mentioning.  An  absolute  majority  of  the  people  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  live  in  India ;  "white"  men  certainly,  but  also 
"natives"  and  non-Europeans.  France  and  its  colonies,  if 
taken  as  a  whole,  contain  nearly  as  much  black  as  white, 
and  French  Indo-China  contributes  numerous  yellow  men  to 
swell  the  total.  Italy,  Belgium,  Portugal,  Brazil,  Cuba  and 
others  of  the  Allies  have  many  non-white  subjects  and 
citizens.  The  United  States,  with  its  ten  million  negroes 
and  mixed-bloods,  its  Indian  tribes,  its  Pacific  colonies, 
cannot  claim  to  be  a  racial  unity.  If  we  sum  together  all 
the  peoples  who  are  fighting  against  Germany  it  seems 
probable  that  at  least  three  out  of  four  of  them  are  "na- 
tives"; that  is,  people  not  descended  from  the  races  of 
Europe.  Of  course,  the  white  race  is  the  most  largely  rep- 
resented on  the  actual  battle  line,  but,  since  an  army  is 
only  the  delegate  of  a  people,  we  should  learn  to  think  of 
the  war  as  a  league  of  all  the  races  of  mankind  against 
the  common  foe  of  all  humanity. 


M 


MILITARISM  AGAIN 

•ILITARISM"  isn't  just  a  word  to  throw  at 
your  enemy.  It  means  something  definite.  It 
means  something  that  Germany  has  and  that 
England,  France  and  the  United  States  have  not. 

If  you  doubt  this,  think  how  frequently  you  have  met 
such  items  as  these  in  your  paper: 

"Kaiser  Consults  Hindenburg  on  New  Pe^ce  Ofler,"  or 
"Ludendorff  and  von  Tirpitz  Demand  Chancellor's  Res- 
ignation." Sometimes  the  rumors  turned  out  to  be  true, 
sometimes  they  did  not;  the  point  is  that  you  read  such 
statements  with  no  .surprize,  they  seemed  quite  natural  and 
appropriate — to  Germany. 

Suppose  you  turned  to  your  daily  expecting  to  find  some 
such  items  as  these: 

"General  Haig  Demands  that  British  King  Dismiss 
Lloyd  George." 

"P'och  Tells  French  President  Not  to  Ask  for  Alsace- 
Lorraine,"  or 

"Pershing  Insists  that  Wilson  Dissolve  Congress  and 
Perlare  War  on  Lapland." 

Then,  and  only  then,  could  you  say  that  we  and  the 
Allies  had  succumbed  to  "Prus.sian  militarism."  Militarism 
does  not  mean  having  an  army,  or  liking  an  army,  or  even 
being  too  fond  of  an  army.  It  moans  being  ruled  by  an 
army;  that,  and  nothing  else. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  WEEK 


Foch'a 
Offensive 


Last  week  we  noted  a  puz- 
zling movement,  the  spon- 
taneous withdrawal  of  the 
Germans  from  their  positions  west  of 
the  Ancre  and  Avre.  This  week  we  have 
the  explanation  of  it.  Evidently  the 
Germans  got  wind  of  an  impending  at- 
tack on  this  front  and  wanted  to  get 
behind  the  rivers  as  a  safer  position  of 
defense.  But  the  precaution  was  not  suf- 
ficient and  the  blow  was  struck,  not  on 
the  Ancre  or  the  Avre,  but  right  be- 
tween them,  right  on  the  apex  of  the 
salient  pointing  at  Amiens. 

On  the  morning  of  Thursday,  August 
8,  the  British  and  French  delivered  a 
joint  attack  along  a  front  of  some  thirty 
miles  and  from  the  start  gained  an  as- 
tonishing success.  Within  the  first  twen- 
ty-four hours  their  advance  patrols  had 
penetrated  five  and  even  seven  miles 
behind  the  enemy  lines  and  7000  Ger- 
man prisoners  had  been  taken  as  well 
as  a  hundred  guns.  This  good  start  was 
rapidly  followed  up.  The  disconcerted 
and  disordered  enemy  was  allowed  no 
rest.  The  Germans  were  forced  to  aban- 
don more  of  their  munitions  and  surren- 
der more  of  their  men.  Within  a  week 
the  number  of  prisoners  had  risen  to 
more  than  40,000  and  the  guns  lost  to 
700.   The  Allied  casualties  were  fewer 


THE   GREAT   WAR 

August  8—  British  iiud  French  offt'ii- 
sive  makes  rapid  advance  before 
Amiens.  Hussiuu  "(loverumeut  of 
the  North"  set  up  in  ArchanRel. 

Auyu.it  9 — Amerlrans  take  Fisinette, 
across  Vesle  from  tMsmes.  D'Anuun- 
7.io  with  eight  airplanes  drops  mani- 
festoes on  Vienna. 

August  10 — French  enter  Montdidier. 
First  American  field  army  organized. 

August  11 — Nine  fishing  vessels  sunk 
off  Maine  coast.  British  airmen  bom- 
bard Frankfort. 

August  12  —  Norwegian  freighter 
"Sommerstad"  torpedoed  25  miles 
off  New  Jersey  coast.  Eighty-seven 
German  airplanes  brought  down  dur- 
ing the  day. 

August  IS — Germans  attack  Ameri- 
cans on  Vesle.  American  tanker 
"F.  R.  Kellogg"  torpedoed  10  miles 
off  Barnegat  Light. 

August  llf — French  take  Ribecourt 
and  approach  Lassigny.  Austrian 
troops  sent  to  Belgium. 


than  their  captives.  One  Australian  di- 
vision, which  had  suffered  300  casual- 
ties, took  1600  prisoners. 

The  Allied  offensive  has  converted  a 
German  salient  into  a  reentering  angle 
with  the  apex  directed  at  the  important 


railroad  center  of  Chaulnes.  This  town, 
twelve  miles  inside  of  the  old  line,  was 
in  fact  reached  by  French  patrols,  but 
they  were  driven  out  and  now  both  sides 
are  battling  hard  for  the  possession  of 
Chaulnes.  Other  points  of  importance 
behind  the  new  German  line  are  Bray, 
Nesle,  Roye  and  Lassigny,  but  even  if 
these  are  not  taken  they  may  be  ren- 
dered almost  untenable  by  the  Allied 
artillery  fire.  For  instance,  the  Ger- 
mans did  not  get  nearer  than  eight  miles 
to  Amiens,  yet  the  usefulness  of  that 
city  as  a  railroad  junction,  supply  cen- 
ter, military  camp  and  connecting  link 
between  Calais  and  Paris  was  almost 
completely  destroyed.  The  relief  and  re- 
covery of  Amiens  is  one  of  the  greatest 
gains  of  the  new  offenpive. 

The  left  of  the  Allied  front  on  the 
Ancre  was  commanded  by  General  Raw- 
linson.  The  right  on  the  Avre  was  as- 
signed to  the  French  under  General  De- 
beney.  His  advance  brought  him  to  the 
north  of  Montdidier  and  then  General 
Humbert  with  another  French  army 
struck  from  the  south  on  the  Oise  River 
and  drove  in  the  German  line  southeast 
of  Montdidier.  This  compelled  the  Ger- 
mans to  make  a  quick  withdrawal  from 
the  Montdidier  pocket  to  avoid  being 
cut  off.  When  the  French  entered  Mont- 
didier they  found  this  once  thriving 
town  had  been  reduced  literally  to  ruins 
by  the  double  bombardn^ent  it  had  sus- 
tained. Humbert's  army  has  reached 
Ribecourt,  only  six  miles  from  Noyon. 

American  troops  cooperated  with  the 
British  in  the  capture  of  Chipilly  on 
the  Somme  near  Bray  and  of  Morlan- 
court  between  Bray  and  Albert. 

The  German  press  does  not  attempt  to 
conceal  its  chagrin  over  what  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  "the  most  serious  reverse 
of  the  war."  The  Pan-German  organs 
try  to  throw  the  blame  for  the  demoral- 
ization on  former  Foreign  Minister  von 
Kiihlmann  for  his  admission  that  the 
war  could  never  be  brought  to  an  end 
by  the  sword.  The  German  public  de- 
mands an  explanation  of  how  their 
troops  could  be  driven  out  of  their  en- 
trenched positions  within  a  few  hours 
by  forces  inferior  in  numbers.  Three 
German  generals  have  been  cashiered 
for  the  loss  of  Montdidier. 

This  is  really  the  first  successful  of- 
fensive of  the  Allies  during  the  war. 
The  first  and  second  battles  of  the 
Marne,  tho  important  victories,  consist- 
ed merely  in  stopping  a  German  offen- 
sive and  forcing  a  retreat. 


How  the 
Battle  Was  Won 


WIPING   OUT  THE   AMIENS   SALIENT 

The  Anglo-French  offensive  started  August  8  drove  back  the  Germans  frmn  the  anjilf  betwet-n  tne 

Ancre  and  Avre  to  a  distance  of  twelve  or  tifteen   mill's   in  the  first  week     On  the  left  the  British 

advanced  as  far  as  Bray  and  Chaulnes.  On  the  ri^ht  the  French   regained   Montdidier  and  took  the 

hight^  north  of  the  Oise  overlookinK  Lassigny  and  Noyon 
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The  Gem^ans  lay 
their  defeat  on  the 
Somme  to  two 
things,  fogs  and  tanks.  The  heavy  mist 
that  filled  the  river  valleys  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  Sth  favored  the  surprize  of 
the  German  lines.  The  prelintinary  bom- 
bardment lastt\i  only  an  hour  and  t>^ 
fore  the  Germans  could  reinforce  the 
threiitened  sectore  the  lively  little  Brit- 
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ish  tanks  were  running  over  the  fields 
and  thru  the  villages.  These  new  tanks 
and  the  armored  cars  called  "whippets" 
are  the  same  as  contributed  so  much  to 
the  recent  victory  on  the  Mame.  They 
are  much  lighter  and  swifter  than  the 
tanks  introduced  by  the  British  in  the 
battle  of  Cambrai  in  November,  1917. 
They  consist  of  a  small  turret  or  gun- 
house  holding  two  men  and  mounted 
upon  a  truck  run  by  caterpillar  trac- 
tors. They  carry  one  light  gun. 

These  baby  tanks  and  armored  cars, 
like  the  German  uhlans  in  the  war  of 
1870,  make  their  appearance  in  the 
most  unexpected  places.  One  of  them  en- 
tered a  town  still  held  by  the  Germans 
and  running  up  to  the  bouse  where  the 
staff  was  lunching  stuck  its  gun  thru 
the  window  and  opened  fire.  An  armored 
car  chased  and  ran  down  a  German 
general  trying  to  escape  in  his  auto- 
mobile. A  group  of  cars  far  behind  the 
German  front  held  up  a  supply  train 
and  when  four  mounted  German  officers 
came  up  to  see  what  the  trouble  was 
they  were  shot  from  the  cars.  Another 
group  attacked  a  train  loaded  with  en- 
emy troops  and  set  it  on  fire. 

The  British  also  were  able  to  make 
use  of  the  cavalry  which  they  have  kept 
in  France  for  four  years  waiting  till 
the  lines  were  loosened  up  enough  for 
their  employment.  Airplanes  also  were 
used  on  a  larger  scale  than  before  as 
a  fighting  arm.  Skimming  low  over  the 
roads  along  which  the  Germans  were 
retreating  they  poured  machine  gun  fire 
into  the  columns.  The  bridges  across 
the  Somme  were  demolished  by  bombs. 
A  fleet  of  120  airplanes  was  kept  busy 
over  Lassigny,  the  supply  center  of  the 
southern  sector.  In  one  day  46,000 
pounds  of  high  explosives  were  dropt 
on  the  stations,  barracks  and  roads  of 
Lassigny. 

As  in  the  Vesle  valley  the  Germans 
on  the  Oise  were  caught  harvesting  the 
wheat  so  much  needed  by  their  folks  at 
home.  The  advance  was  so  rapid  that 
at  one  place  the  German  mail  was  cap- 
tured as  it  was  already  sacked  up  ready 
to  be  sent  back.  From  some  of  the  leis- 
ters it  seems  that  the  Germans  were  re- 
joiced whenever  a  horse  was  killed  by 
a  French  shell,  for  it  gave  them  their 
only  chance  of  a  meal  of  mrat.  Among 
the  other  booty  was  found  a  box  con- 
taining 350  Iron  Crosses  that  had  been 
sent  to  the  front  for  distribution  among 
the  troops. 

-ri,..  c:i :.,»      To   the   Inter-- Allied    ex- 

Tne  bibenan  ,.  .  .,  , 

_        ,.  .  pedition  into  Siberia  the 

Expedition        Vt     i    i    c^   *.  -n 

^  United    Statf'S  will   con- 

tribute less  than  10,000  troops,  .Japan 
an  equal  numbrr,  Canada  some  4000 
and  the  rest  of  the  force,  which  will 
not  exceed  25,000  alU>;.^ether,  will  be 
made  up  of  French,  Italian  and  Chinese 
troops.  TTie  supreme  command  of  the 
combined  expedition  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  Japanese  general,  Kikuzu 
Otani.  He  is  now  .lixty-three  years  of 
ajfe  and  has  distinguished  himsflf  in 
two  wars.  In  the  ftusxo-.lapanfs'e  war 
he  campaigned  in  the  .name  region  which 
he  will  now  enter  and  was  decorated 
with  the  .Second  Order  of  thf  Rising 
Sun  and  th*-  Hcrnml  ('];i  ■<  r,f  the  Golden 


i^'i^-'*- 


:<?>^X; 
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2 NORTH  CAPE^iol^O 
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^      .)LA  P  L  A  r^D 

^      •      <?,    ( 
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SCALE,  or  MILES 

o        SO       too 


THE  ARCTIC   CAMPAIGN 

The   Allied   and   American    forces   landed   at   Kola   now   control   the   railroad    as   far  south   as    Kem. 

The    Soviet   forces    have    been    expelled    from    Archangel    and    driven    seventy-tive    miles    down    the 

railroad  toward  Vologda.  A   body  of  50,000   Finnish  and  German  troops  is  said  to  be  preparing  to 

attack  the  Karelian  coast  and  cut  the  railroad  at  Kem 


Kite.  In  the  present  war  he  took  part 
in  the  capture  of  the  German  colony  of 
Tsing-tao  and  has  been  in  command  of 
the  .Japanese  garrison  there  ever  since. 
The  American  contingent  will  be  under 
the  immediate  command  of  Major  Gen- 
eral William  S.  Graves,  who  was  "men- 
tioned for  gallantry"  at  Caloocan  in 
the  Filipino  insurrection.  He  served  on 
the  General  Staff  at  Washington  1909- 
1918  and  more  recently  has  been  in  com- 
mand at  Camp  Fremont,  California.  The 
troops  for  Siberia  will  be  drawn  from 
the  Philippines  and  Camp  Fremont. 

It  is  hoped  by  the  aid  of  this  joint 
force  that  the  Czecho-Slovaks  in  eastern 
Siberia  may  be  able  to  force  their  way 
westward  along  the  railroad  and  take 
Irkutsk  and  the  stretch  of  road  which 
at  present  separates  them  from  the 
Czecho-Slovaks  in  European  Russia.  If 
the  Allies  can  get  command  of  the  Si- 
berian Railroad  and  tho  Volga  River, 
and  especially  if  the  Siberian  and  White 
Sea  expeditions  can  establish  connec- 
tion, the  Lenine-Trotzky  regime  may  be 
starved  out  of  power  "before  the  middle 
of  next  winter,"  according  to  Wash- 
ington authorities, 

I'.ut  at  present  the  Czecho-Slovaks  are 
said  by  their  leaders  to  be  in  desperate 
straits,  "without  artill';ry,  cavalry,  air- 
planes, cartriflgcs,  gcfnadcs  or  proper 
clothing,"  and  sadly  dc'pleted  by  con- 
tinuous fighting  anrl  sickness.  If  they 
arc  not  relieved  before  winter,  that  is. 


within  six  weeks,  "they  will  certainly 
perish."  In  the  opinion  of  the  Japanese 
the  expedition  is  too  limited  in  numbers 
to  rescue  the  Czecho-Slovaks.  The  total 
number  of  Czecho-Slovaks  is  estimated 
at  about  100,000,  of  whom  15,000  are  at 
Vladivostok  under  the  command  of  the 
Russian  General  Duchonin  and  the  rest, 
west  of  Irkutsk,  under  the  Czech  Gen- 
eral Gaida.  Two  years  ago  the  Czecho- 
slovak prisoners  in  Russia  numbered 
over  200,000. 

The  diplomatic  efforts  of  the  Allies 
at  Vladivostok  have  been  directed  to- 
ward trying  to  reconcile  the  various  fac- 
tions of  Russians  in  Siberia.  In  this  they 
have  so  far  been  unsuccessful.  General 
IJorvath,  who  has  proc'aimed  himself 
Dictator  of  Siberia,  has  control  of  the 
Manchurian  section  of  the  Siberian  Rail- 
road over  which  the  Allied  troops  must 
travel.  He  consented  to  come  to  Vladi- 
vostok for  consultation,  but  refuses  to 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  other 
bodies  claiming  authority  over  Siberia. 
The  zcmstvo  or  provincial  council  of 
Vladivostok  has  delivered  an  ultimatum 
to  the  Allied  diplomatic  corps  demand- 
ing the  expulsion  of  General   Horvath. 

The  Bolsheviki  on  the  Usuri  River 
north  of  Vladivostok  are  said  to  have 
driven  back  '  the  Czecho-Slovak  troops 
and  the  Bolsheviki  on  the  western  fron- 
tier of  Manchuria  are  said  to  have 
ffjTced  General  Semenov  to  retreat  into 
Chinese  territory. 
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GENERAL  HUMBERT 

ComniatultT    of    the    right    wing    of    the    French 

army   which   has    taken    Ribecourt   and   threatens 

Noyon   and    Lassigny 


Bolsheviki  on 
the  Defensive 


Such  scant  communica- 
tion as  we  have  had 
with  Moscow  is  cut  off 
since  the  landing  of  the  Allied  troops  at 
Archangel  and  the  recent  news  consists 
chiefly  of  rumors  from  Berlin  or  Stock- 
holm. Berlin  seems  to  expect  the  speedy 
collapse  of  the  Bolsheviki.  The  German 
Ambassador,  Dr.  Karl  Helfferich,  is 
back  in  Berlin  and  it  is  said  that  the 
German  embassy  is  to  be  removed  to 
Pskov,  four  hundred  miles  west  of  Mos- 
cow and  near  the  German  frontier.  But 
on  account  of  the'  breakdovvm  of  the 
railroads  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
Germans  in  Moscow  to  go  to  Pskov  by 
way  of  Petrograd  and  Finland. 

Moscow  is  now  almost  as  hard  up  for 
food  as  Petrograd  has  been.  Bread 
cards  permit  one  to  purchase  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  a  day  of  a  mixture  of  black 
flour,  oat  husks  and  straw,  but  even 
this  is  often  unobtainable.  Bread  is  sold 
on  the  sly  for  $3  to  $6  a  pound.  Meat, 
eggs,  butter,  potatoes  and  white  flour 
are  not  usually  to  be  had  at  any  price. 
The  Soviet  organs  lay  all  the  blame  for 
the  famine  upon  the  Czecho-Slovaks, 
who  by  seizing  a  section  of  the  Siberian 
Railroad  and  the  Volga  River  have  cut 
the  connection  between  the  grain  fields 
and  the  cities.  Leon  Trotzky,  the  Min- 
ister of  War,  is  trying  with  little  ap- 
parent success  to  inspire  his  followers 
with  martial  enthusiasm  and  to  organ- 
ize forces  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
Czecho-Slovaks  and  resistance  against 
the  Allied  armies  entering  Russia.  The 
great  lack  of  the  Red  Army  is  trained 
officers,  so  Trotzky  has  authorized  the 
employment  of  officers  from  the  old 
armies  of  the  Czar,  but  "every  olficer  in 
command  must  be  watched  on  both  sides 


by  War  Commissaries  with  revolvers  in 
their  hands.  No  officer  will  be  allowed 
to  take  a  single  step  without  supervision 
and  if  he  wavers  he  will  be  shot." 

It  is  understood  that  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment has  delivered  an  ultimatum  to 
Japan  and  has  declared  the  republic  in 
a  state  of  defense  against  the  Allies. 
America  is  apparently  not  specified. 
Robert  liOckhart,  the  British  Consular 
Agent,  who  remained  at  Moscow  to 
keep  in  unofficial  coinmunioation  with 
the  Soviet  Government,  has  with  sev- 
eral other  British  and  French  repre- 
sentatives been  seized  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  reprisal  for  the  alleged  killing 
of  Bolshevik  leaders  in  Archangel  by  the 
Allies.  In  reprisal  for  this  the  Bolshevik 
representative  in  London,  Mr.  Litvinov, 
has  been  put  under  police  supervision. 
American  Consul  Poole  broke  off  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Government  at 
Moscow  .\ugTist  5. 

A  counter-revolutionary  rising  was 
planned  to  take  place  in  July  at  Mos- 
cow, Jaroslav  and  other  places  in  ex- 
pectation of  support  from  Archangel, 
but  this  wherever  it  developed  was  sup- 
prest  by  the  Bolsheviki  with  great  sever- 
ity. At  Jaroslav,  which  lies  between  Vo- 
logda and  Moscow,  the  rising  was  led 
by  French,  Serbian  and  former  Russian 
officers  and  succeeded  in  gaining  posses- 
sion of  the  city  and  arsenal.  Members 
of  the  Soviet  were  arrested  early  in  the 
morning  and  many  of  them  shot.  But 
the  Red  Guard  besieged  and  bombarded 
the  city  and  cut  off  the  supply  of  drink- 
ing water.  After  suffering  for  twelve 
days  the  White  Guard  or  "Volunteers 
ot  the  North,"  as  they  called  themselves, 
surrendered  to  the  commandant  of  the 
1500  German  prisoners  in  the  city,  who 
turned  them  over  to  the  Red  Guard. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  anti-Bolshevik 
factions  in  Russia  will  welcome  foreign 
intervention,  but  the  latest  official  state- 
ment we  have  from  them  is  the  resolu- 
tion passed  on  May  18,  1918,  by  the  In- 
terparty  Council  of  the  All  Russian 
Constituent  Assembly.  This  assembly 
was  forcibly  dismissed  by  the  Bolsheviki 
and  the  council  is  composed  of  the  anti- 
Bolsheviki  and  pro-Ally  parties  of  the 
defunct  assembly.  The  lesolution  reads: 

The  Brest-Litovsk  treaty  is  not  recog- 
nized by  our  country.  Russia  was  and  con- 
tonnes  to  be  in  a  state  of  war  with  Ger- 
many and  the  bonds  uniting  us  with  the 
Allies  cannot  be  considered  as  invalidated 
b.v  the  action  of  a  Government  which  is  not 
recognized  by  Russia. 

At  the  same  time  the  Council  declares 
that  the  Russian  nation  will  never  ac- 
quiesce in  a  violation  of  the  sovereignty  of 
Russia  by  the  Allied  Powers,  in  an  o(X'upa- 
tion  of  Russian  territory,  or  in  an  inter- 
ference with  the  internal  alTairs  of  Russia. 
The  appearance  of  Allied  forres  on  Russian 
territory  can  only  be  admitted  by  Russia 
with  her  consent  for  strategic  purposes  of 
a  struggle  against  Germany  carried  on  to- 
gfther  with  Russian  forces  and  on  condi- 
tion that  the  action  should  be  taken  in  com- 
mon by  all  the  Allied  Powers. 

The  White  Sea      J""^  Allied  and  Amer- 
.  lean  expedition  to  the 

P  Arctic      has      secured 

control  of  the  Murman  coast  and  all 
shores  of  the  White  Sea.  Under  its  pro- 
tection a  Government  of  the  North  has 
been  set  up  at  Archangel.  In  its  first 
proclamation   the  new  Government   de- 


nounces the  Bolshevik  rule  as  traitor- 
ous to  the  Allies  and  ruinous  to  Russia 
and  announces  its  own  aims  as: 

First — The  regeneration  of  Russia,  the 
resumption  of  reliitions  between  Russia 
and  other  governments  and  tiie  organization 
of  local  power  with  the  goverumeut  of  the 
north. 

Second — The  defense  of  the  region  of  the 
north  and  the  whole  nation  against  all  ter- 
ritorial violation  by  (Jermauy,  Finland  and 
other  enemies. 

Third — It  seeks  a  reunion  with  Russia 
of  the  peoples  who  have  been  taken  from 
her. 

l''ourth — The  reestablishment  of  the  three 
organs  of  the  people,  namely,  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  Municipal  Dumas  and 
Zemstvos. 

Fifth — The  rePstablishment  of  legal  order 
by  the  expression  of  the  will  of  the  citizens 
and  the  reestablishment  of  political  and 
religious  liberty. 

Si.xth  —The  security  of  the  rights  of 
agricultural  workers. 

Seventh — The  defense  of  the  interests  of 
labor  in  accordance  with  the  political  and 
economic  interests  of  the  north  and  the  rest 
of  Russia. 

Eighth — The  suppression  of  famine. 

The  immediate  difficulty  with  this 
program  is  carrying  cut  the  eighth 
clause.  This  region  is  altogether  de- 
pendent upon  the  south  for  food  and 
since  a  new  frontier  has  been  estab- 
lished south  of  Archangel,  supplies  for 
the  Allied  troops  and  the  natives  will 
have  to  be  sent  in  by  ship  thru  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  There  is  short  time  to 
do  it  in,  for  the  port  of  Archangel  is 
liable  to  be  frozen  up  within  three 
months.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  cam- 
paign should  continue  thru  the  dark 
winter  the  enemies  of  the  Allies,  be 
they  Bolsheviki,  Finns  or  Germans,  will 
be  in  continuous  and  easy  communica- 
tion with  their  bases  in  the  south. 

The  British  Government  has  issued  a 
declaration  to  the  Russian  people  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment stating  that  "we  wish  to  solemnly 
assure  you  that  while  our  troops  are 
entering  Russia  to  assist  you  in  your 
struggle  against  Germany,  we  shall  not 
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retain  one  foot  of  your  territory,"  and 
that  it  is  for  the  Russian  peopie  "and 
for  them  alone  to  decide  their  form  of 
government  and  to  find  a  solution  for 
their  social  problems." 

Archangel  was  held  by  a  force  of 
about  8000  men,  consisting  of  1500 
armed  Bolshcviki,  400  Lapps,  900  Ger- 
mans and  5000  workmen.  After  they 
were  expelled  from  the  city  on  August 
3  they  tried  to  hold  the  station  ter- 
minus of  the  railroad  across  the  Dvina 
River,  but  they  were  driven  out  of  this 
position  on  the  following  day  by  shell- 
fire.  Their  next  stand  was  five  miles 
south  of  Archangel,  but  here  again  they 
were  ^defeated  by  the  Allied  troops  and 
forced  to  retreat  some  seventy  miles 
further  down  the  railroad  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Vologda.  The  diplomatic  corps, 
which  was  recently  expelled  from  Vo- 
logda and  then  Archangel,  is  already 
back  in  the  latter  and  hopes  soon  to  be 
in  the  former. 


Torpedo  and 
Poison  Gas 


The  German  submarines 
which  have  been  ?ttack- 
ing  minor  craft  from 
Nova  Scotia  to  North  Carolina  ever 
since  May  have  intensified  their  activ- 
ity. No  less  than  fifty-six  sinkings 
have  been  reported  off  the  American 
coast  from  May  to  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust. British,  Canadian,  Newfoundland, 
American,  Japanese,  Norwegian  and 
Dutch  ships  are  listed  among  the  recent 
victims.  Few,  however,  were  of  consid- 
erable tonnage  and  the  majority  were 
merely  fishing  schooners. 

Recent  phases  of  the  U-boat  cam- 
paign in  American  waters  present  some 
novel  features.  Thus  on  August  7  a 
German  submarine  shelled  and  sank  the 
Diamond  Shoals  lightship,  anchored  off 
Cape  Hatteras.  Since  a  lightship  is  sta- 
tionary it  makes  an  excellent  target, 
but  as  its  purpose  is  not  to  transport 
munitions  but  merely  to  warn  vessels 
from  dangerous  rocks  and  shoals,  no  one 
thought  that  it  would  be  an  object  of 
submarine  attack.  To  the  logical  Ger- 
man, however,  it  is  just  as  advantageous 
to  have  ships  wrecked  on  unlighted 
shoals  as  to  destroy  them  directly  with 
gunfire  or  torpedo. 

Still  more  surprizing  is  the  report 
that  Germans  made  a  gas  attack  on  the 
North  Carolina  coast  on  the  10th  of 
August.  Six  men,  coastguardsmen  and 
lighthouse  attendants,  were  overcome  by 
the  gas  but  no  deaths  resulted.  The  gas 
was  floated  ashore  on  large  films  of  oil, 
supposed  to  have  been  set  adrift  by 
German  submarines  in  the  hope  that 
the  tide  would  bring  the  oil  and  the  gas 
which  it  generatefj  to  land.  In  about 
forty  minutes  the  gas  was  dissipated. 
Probably  poison  gas  has  never  before 
been  employed  as  an  in.strument  of  na- 
val warfare  and  its  usefulness  for  the 
purpose  seems  somewhat  limited. 

Most  of  the  recent  German  attacks 
on  shipping  along  the  American  coast 
have  been  without  warning,  but  there 
seems  to  be  a  growing  tendency  U)  pre- 
fer shell  fire  to  the  torpedo.  Perhaps 
this  in  be«"aus«  shells  are  cheaper  than 
torpedoes,  especially  when  the  Kubma- 
rine  is  a  whole  Atlantic's  breadth  from 
its  h?ise  of  supply,  or  perhaps  because 


British  OUtciut,  Jiom  i'/ta^  iUu^iiuitni; 

A  BRITISH   BABY  TANK 

Lig-hter  and  more  lively  than  the  old  tanks,  the  baby  tanks  have  been  the  chief  factor  in  the  rapid 

advance  of  the  Allies  on  the  Marne  and  the  Somme 


the  majority  of  vessels  which  have  been 
attacked  were  small  craft  and  wholly 
unarmed  so  that  there  was  no  risk  in- 
volved to  the  submarine  in  appearing 
above  the  surface.  On  a  number  of  oc- 
casions the  Germans  have  boarded  and 
pillaged  ships  before  sinking  them,  thus 
"living  off  the  enemy's  country"  and 
using  their  victims  as  ?upply  bases.  In 
such  cases  the  crew  were  usually  given 
time  to  escape  in  lifeboats  and  in  one 
instance,  the  sinking  of  the  "Marack," 
the  German  captain  even  told  the  es- 
caping crew  their  distance  from  shore. 
The  fishermen  from  the  "Lena  May" 
were  photographed  aboard  the  subma- 
rine which  had  attack3d  their  ship,  so 
that  the  Germans  might  have  a  trophy 
of  their  victory  to  take  back  to  the 
Fatherland.  Unquestionably  the  main 
purpose  of  the  submarine  "blockade"  of 
the  Atlantic  coast  is  to  intercept  the 
transport  of  troops  to  Europe,  but  fish- 
ing boats  and  lightships  are  better  than 
nothing,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  Ger- 
mans cherish  the  hope  of  producing  a 
panic  in  shipping  circles  by  their  in- 
cessant "sniping." 

tr„-,^„  A,-  „  The  War  Department 
i!.nemy  Alien      ,  .  ,  , 

....  has    issued    orders    for 

the  immediate  mobiliza- 
tion of  the  Slavic  Legion  at  Camp 
Wadsworth,  Sparbmburg,  South  Caro- 
lina. The  intention  of  the  Legion  is  to 
make  use  of  the  services  of  the  thou- 
sands of  per.sons  of  Slavonic  origin 
resident  in  this  country  who  have  not 
become  naturalized  and  thus  have  not 
been  brought  into  the  general  army  or- 
ganization of  the  nation.  Many  of  the 
recruits  in  the  Slavic  Legion  will  be  not 
only  aliens  but  technically  "enemy 
aliens"  because  they  were  born  (thru 
no  fault  of  their  own)  under  the  rule 
of  the  Austro-IIung.'irian  monarchy. 
Strict  inquiry  will  b<!  made  as  to  the 
loyalty  of  the  alien  volunteers,  but  if 
the  authorities  arc  :  atisfied  on  this 
point  they  will  not  discriminate  against 
those  who  were  formerly  Austrian  sub- 


jects. So  far  as  possible  companies  will 
be  formed  of  men  of  the  same  national- 
ity and  speech  and  the  company  officers 
will  be  expected  tj  know  English  and 
the  languages  spoken  by  the  rank  and 
file  as  well.  The  higher  officers  of  the 
Legion  will  be  chosen  from  the  regular 
army.  Special  training  for  officers  of  the 
Legion  has  been  provided  at  Camp  Lee 
in  Virginia.  No  effort  will  be  made  to 
attract  volunteers  from  the  mining  dis- 
tricts of  the  country  where  Slavonic 
workmen  are  an  indispensable  factor  in 
the  industrial  life  of  the  nation,  but  in 
other  Serbian,  Croatian,  Slovene,  Czech, 
Slovak  and  Ruthenian  settlements  there 
will  be  a  general  recruiting  campaign. 
It  is  not  publicly  known  for  which  war 
front  the  new  Legion  is  destined. 

A  Million      J"  «^^^V:^  .^«^^«  *^^  P^^f 
T5      p  lem  of  obtaining  an  ample 

^  ^  supply  of  organized  and 
partly  trained  labor  without  disorgan- 
izing home  life  or  barring  young  men 
from  their  chance  at  a  full  education, 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Education  is  at 
work  on  plans  for  reorganizing  the 
United  States  Boys'  Working  Reserve. 
This  organization  has  at  present  about 
250,000  volunteer  members  between  the 
ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-one  engaged 
for  the  most  part  in  farm  work.  If  the 
draft  age  is  lowered  to  eighteen  many 
youths  now  in  the  Working  Reserve  will 
be  taken  into  the  army  and  in  that  case 
the  age  of  admission  to  the  Reserve  may 
be  reduced  to  fourteen  or  fifteen. 

The  new  organization  to  be  developed 
out  of  the  Reserve  will,  it  is  hoped,  at- 
tract to  government  service  a  million 
boys  and  young  men  not  yet  within 
range  of  the  draft  but  beyond  the  age 
of  compulsory  schooling.  It  has  been 
feared  that  too  many  of  this  age  would 
leave  school  altogether  for  industrial 
work  either  from  motives  of  patriotism 
or  to  take  advantage  of  the  high  wages 
of  war  time  and  the  abundant  oppor- 
tunities for  employment  which  are 
op(  ned    by   the   enlistment   of   .so    many 
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American  workingmen.  But  by  the  new 
plan  boys  will  give  part  of  their  time 
to  industrial  work  and  part  to  school- 
ing, mainly  technical,  which  will  fit 
them  for  their  life  work.  If  the  war 
should  last  long  enough  for  these  young 
men  to  reach  the  draft  agt-  and  enter 
service  their  industrial  training  will 
enable  them  to  qualify  for  technical 
branches  of  the  army  and  navy.  The 
youths  in  the  new  Reserve  Corps  will 
wear  a  special  gray  cloth  uniform  and 
serve  under  the  direction  of  adult  train- 
ing officers.  Those  whose  work  is  satis- 
factory will  be  given  service  records 
testifying  to  that  effect.  Enlistment  in 
the  Reserve  Corps  will  probably  be 
wholly  voluntary.  The  Department  of 
Labor  has  general  supervision  of  the 
plan. 

The  Meat  '^^^  Federal  Trade  Conri- 
^  .         mission  has  concluded   its 

P  ^  investigation  of  the  pack- 
ing industry  and  presented  its  recom- 
mendations. The  report  of  the  Trade 
Commission  charges  that  the  meat  in- 
dustry of  the  country  is  under  the  mo- 
nopolistic control  of  five  great  compa- 
nies: J.  Ogden  Armour,  Swift  &  Co., 
Morris  Brothers,  Thomas  E.  Wilson 
(who  is  alleged  to  be  acting  in  the  in- 
terest of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  the  Chase 
National  Bank  and  the  Guaranty  Trust 
Company)  and  the  Cudahy  Company. 
The  packers  are  said  to  own  or  coiitrol 
most  of  the  stockyards  in  this  country, 
to  have  heavy  investments  abroad  in 
South  America  and  other  stock  raising 
regions,  to  l.ave  entered  into  agreements 
with  foreign  corporations  by  which 
meat  shipments  from  South  America 
are  apportioned  among  the  "Big  Five" 
according  to  fixed  percentage  -basis,  to 
control  more  than  five  hundred  sub- 
sidiary companies,  and  to  have  fomned 
"joint  ownerships,  agreements,  under- 
standings, communities  of  interest  and 
family  relationships"  which  prevent  any 
real  competition  even  between  the  largf- 
est  corporations. 

The  Trade  Commission  recommends 
that  all  rolling  stock  used  in  meat  trans- 
portation be  a  monopoly  of  the  Govern- 
ment; that  the  Government  acquire  the 
"principal  and  necessarj'^  stockyards  of 


the  country";  that  the  Government  take 
over  private  refrigerator  cars,  cold 
storage  plants  and  warehouses,  and 
that  the  Government  operate  the  ac- 
quired properties  as  pul)lic  distribution 
points  and  markets.  AH  of  these  recom- 
mendations are  aimed  at  the  power  of 
the  big  packers  over  transportation, 
storage  and  marketing.  On  their  part 
the  packers  point  out  that  the  Govern- 
ment already  has  and  exercizes  at  its 
pleasure  many  of  the  powers  which  are 
now  demanded  on  its  behalf. 

Very  heavy  shipments  of  beef  and 
pork  have  been  sent  to  the  Allies  in  re- 
cent months  and  an  exceptionally  large 
number  of  cattle  are  being  shipped  to 
market  at  present,  partly  because  the 
dry  summer  has  made  it  difficult  to  keep 
the  cattle  fattened  and  more  advanta- 
geous to  slaughter  them  at  once.  For 
this  reason  the  Food  Administration  has 
relaxed  its  restrictions  on  the  consump- 
tion of  beef.  Consumers  are,  however, 
requested  to  accept  cuts  from  under- 
weight cattle  since  it  is  mainly  these 
which  have  been  sold  to  the  stockyards. 


Crop 
Prospects 


The  oflScial  Government  es- 
timate of  the  grain  crops 
of  the  current  year  is  a 
trifle  more  conservative  than  some 
earlier  predictions.  On  August  8  the 
total  year's  wheat  yield  was  placed  at 
878,000,000  bushels  and  the  corn  at 
2,989,000,000  bushels.  The  wheat  crop 
will  without  question  be  much  greater 
than  it  was  last  year  and  yet  it  will  not 
meet  all  expectations.  Corn  and  potatoes 
have  suff"ered  from  the  excessively  dry 
and  hot  weather  which  has  prevailed 
for  weeks  over  a  large  part  of  the  agri- 
cultural area  of  the  country.  Practically 
every  crop,  in  spite  of  the  shortage  of 
labor,  is  growing  on  a  larger  acreage 
this  year  than  l-^st  and  but  for  the 
failure  of  the  weather  wholly  to  coop- 
erate with  the  patriotic  efforts  of  the 
farmers  this  should  be  a  year  of  bumper 
crops. 

The  annual  report  of  the  secretary  of 
the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 
shows  that  the  cotton  crop  for  the  year 
ending  July  31,  1918,  was  the  most  val- 
uable in  the  histoiy  of  American  agri- 
culture. The  yield  was  not  exceptionally 
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SIR 

W^lm-n 

(c)  L'ndtrtcoiid  A  i'ntitu  tctiud 

THE  HUNGER  STONE  IN  THE  ELBE 
"When    you    look    upon    me,    then    weep,"    rends    the    in.sc-ription    on    the    stone    near    the    bridge    jit 
Tetschen,   Germany.   The   legend   runs   thnt  when   the   waters  of   the   Elbe   fall   awuy   to   u   record  low 
tide,  siifTerinK  and  hardship  are  sure  to  follow.   In  every   instance  since  the  ilate  of  the  lir.si  inscrip- 
tion,   1417,    the    prediction    has    been    found    to    Ik-   true.    This    year    the    waters    have    reached    their 

lowest   level 


(c)  Jntci  ttatioiKil  Film 

CALIFORNIA   LEADS 

Mrs.   Annette   Abbott   Adams,   of   San   Francisco. 

is    the-  first    woman    district    attorney    appointed 

in    the   United   States 

large,  amounting  to  less  than  twelve 
million  bales,  but  the  extremely  high 
prices  prevailing  more  than  made  up 
this  loss  to  the  farmer  if  not  to  the  con- 
sumer. The  average  price  of  middling 
cotton  was  28.86  cents  a  pound,  whereas 
in  1916-17  it  was  only  18.41  cents  and 
two  years  earlier,  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Great  War,  was  less  than  eight  cents. 
Prices  have  never  been  so  high  in  the 
cotton  market  as  today  since  the  trou- 
bled times  of  Civil  War  and  Reconstruc- 
tion. 

T,.     T,  ,  .        Vice-President  Atkins 

The  Telegraph       ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^nion 

1  angle  Telegraph      Company 

announces  that  the  danger  of  a  telegra- 
phers' strike  has  been  ended  by  the  re- 
cent agreement  between  the  company 
and  the  men.  The  company  made  an 
agreement  on  August  9  with  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Western  Union  Employees  to 
recommend  to  the  Postmaster  General 
a  straight,  permanent  increase  in  sal- 
aries amounting  to  10  per  cent  with 
back  pay  dated  from  the  1st  of  July. 
This  increase  does  not  apply  to  messen- 
gers and  other  commissioned  employees 
or  to  those  who  already  receive  an  in- 
come of  more  than  three  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year.  The  company  recogni-^es 
only  the  Association  of  Western  Union 
Employees  and  has  refused  to  make  any 
concession  to  rival  unions  such  as  the 
Commercial  Telegraphers'  Union  of 
America.  The  Commercial  Telegraphers' 
Union  complains  of  unfair  tivatment. 
alleging  that  in  several  instances  men 
had  been  discharged  for  no  otlier  rt>ason 
t'nin  beloni^ine-  to  'he  union  and  wear- 
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ing  its  button.  The  whole  labor  situa- 
tion in  the  industry  is  under  investiga- 
tion by  Postmaster  General  Burleson. 
The  recent  increase  of  pay  schedules 
affects  nearly  47,000  workers  and  in- 
volves a  yearly  outlay  of  about  three 
million  dollars. 

A  Heatless      ^^^^^  much  more  coal   is 
.,,.   ^  now  being  mined  than  last 

Winter  f     ..,     .,      , 

year,  and  while  the  trans- 
portation problem  is  not  so  baffling  as 
it  then  was,  yet  the  Fuel  Administra- 
tion is  far  from  being  confident  that 
enough  coal  will  be  on  hand  this  win- 
ter to  meet  every  demand.  The  present 
rate  of  coal  production  is  said  to  be 
about  9  per  cent  below  what  is  neces- 
sary for  tne  remaining  weeks  of  the 
summer  to  make  up  the  existing  short- 
age. The  output  of  coal  for  the  rest  of 
the  summer  should  average  14,000,000 
net  tons  a  week.  In  order  to  instigate 
greater  production  it  is  planned  to  es- 
tablish production  committees  in  every 
coal  mining  district,  each  to  consist  of 
three  representatives  of  the  employers 
and  three  of  the  miners.  The  difficulties 
of  production  are  not  greater  than  those 
of  distribution.  Car  space  is  now  so 
much  in  demand  for  moving  grain  to 
market  that  the  mines  are  unable  to 
deliver  as  much  coal  as  they  can  pro- 
duce. Every  effort  is  made  to  relieve  the 
railways  of  excessive  pressure  by  trans- 
porting as  much  grain  as  possible  on 
the  Great  Lakes  and  other  water  routes. 
In  view  of  the  urgency  of  the  fuel 
situation  President  Wilson  has  issued 
an  eloquent  appeal  to  the  coal  miners 
to  meet  the  emergency.  He  spoke  of  the 
existing  scarcity  of  coal  as  "a  grave 
danger — in  fact,  the  most  serious  that 
confronts  us."  He  urged  every  miner  to 
devote  every  hour  of  the  full  v.'orking 
day  to  labor  He  admitted  that  the  man 
power  in  the  mines  had  been  decreased 
by  enlistments  in  the  army,  but  an- 
nounced that  all  miners  whose  work 
was  essential  for  the  greatest  possible 
output  of  coal  would  be  granted  "de- 
ferred classification"  in  the  draft  and 
"it  is  their  patriotic  duty  to  accept  it." 


Thumbs  Down       ^.^^"'^   ^^    Mississippi 
,      „  will  have  an  opportu- 

for  Senators  ^     j.      u  i   \ 

nity  to  choose  between 

President  Wilson  and  Senator  Varda- 
man.  The  President,  in  a  letter  recently 
made  public,  denounced  the  Senator  in 
terms  more  severe  than  he  has  yet  felt 
necessary  to  apply  to  any  other  Demo- 
crat who  has  sought  reelection  to  either 
branch  of  Congress.  He  wrote: 

Senator  Vardaman  lias  been  conspifuoiis 
among  tlio  Democrats  in  the  Senate  for  his 
oriposition  to  the  Administration.  If  the 
voters*  of  Mississippi  should  again  choose 
him  to  represent  them  I  not  only  have  no 
right  to  object,  I  would  have  no  right-  in 
any  way  to  criticize  them. 

But  1  should  be  obliged  to  accept  their 
action  as  a  condemnation  of  my  Adminis- 
tration, and  it  is  only  right  that  they 
should  know  this  before  they  act. 

Previous  to  the  war  Senator  Varda- 
man jvas  best  known  for  his  extreme 
stand  on  the  race  question,  an  attitude 
which  admittedly  did  something  to  se- 
cure his  election  but  which  offended  not 
only  the  colored  race  but  many  of  the 
white  voters  of  the  state.  With  the  en- 
trance of  the  United  States  into  the 
Great  War,  a  step  which  he  opposed 
most  stubbornly,  he  attained  fresh  dis- 
tinction as  a  leader  of  the  pacifist  clique 
in  his  party  similar  to  the  position  of 
Senator  La  Follette  in  the  Republican 
ranks. 

In  Georgia  the  President  has  taken 
a  similar  step.  "Senator  Hardwick,"  he 
wrote,  "has  been  a  constant  and  active 
opponent  of  my  Administration."  He 
urged  the  Democratic  party  of  the  state 
to  give  their  support  to  Senator  Hard- 
wick's  rival,  William  J.  Harris,  former 
member  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. 


Wilson  for 
the  Women 


President  Wilson  is  ac- 
tively working  for  na- 
tional women  suffrage. 
A  few  days  after  he  had  written  to  his 
fellow-Democrat,  Senator  Shields,  of 
Tennessee,  urging  him  to  support  the 
suffrage  amendment,  he  wrote  a  similar 
letter  to  Senator  Baird,  who  is  a  Re- 
publican, but  from  the  President's  o\vn 
State  of  New  Jersev: 


The  whole  subject  of  woman  suffrage  has 
been  very  much  in  my  mind  of  late  and  han 
come  to  seem  to  be  a  i)art  of  the  interna- 
tional situation,  a.s  well  as  of  capital  im- 
portance in  the  United  States.  I  believe  our 
present  position  as  champions  of  democ- 
racy thruout  the  world  would  be  greatly 
strengthened  if  the  Senate  would  follow  the 
example  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
passing  the  pending  amendment. 

The  intervention  of  the  President  in 
the  consideration  of  the  suffrage 
amendment  by  the  Senate  is  in  strik- 
ing contrast  with  his  former  neutral- 
ity on  the  subject.  While  for  some 
time  a  convinced  supporter  of  equal 
suffrage.  President  Wilson  has  until 
recently  confined  his  work  for  the 
cause  to  advocating  action  by  the 
states.  Two  considerations,  no  doubt, 
v/eigh  strongly  in  explaining  his 
changed  attitude.  In  the  first  place,  the 
fight  on  the  amendment  is  so  close 
that  the  shifting  of  a  single  vote  may 
possibly  give  the  women  the  necessary 
two-thirds  of  the  Senate.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  tha  hostile  minority  is 
mainly  Democratic  and  the  President 
as  a  suffragist  is  naturally  reluctant  to 
let  the  amendment  be  defeated  by 
senators  of  his  own  party,  some  of 
whom  might  be  won  to  his  own  view  of 
the  question  or  be  induced  to  support 
the  amendment  from  considerations  of 
party  loyalty. 

On  most  questions  involved  in  the 
elections  of  this  year  the  President  is 
"out  of  politics."  He  indicated  this  in 
a  letter  to  ex-Senator  Chilton,  who  is 
seeking  nomination  in  the  Democratic 
primaries  of  West  Virginia.  While  ex- 
pressing "my  sense  of  gratitude  for 
your  friendship  and  support,"  the  Pres- 
ident added  that 

•this  question  has  presented  itself  to  me, 
and  always  I  have  been  checked  by  the 
consciousness  that  intervention  of  any  sort 
on  m.y  part,  even  i-o  much  as  the  appear- 
ance of  an  eftort  to  pick  and  prefer  a  can- 
didate, would  produce  the  most  embarrass- 
ing impression  and  be  met  by  a  justifi- 
able resentment  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
stituency concerned,  which  would  do  more 
harm  to  my  friend  than  my  preference 
would  do  good. 


HnHtk  Oiririnl.  Irom  Hi't'l  4  lltrl,"l 

GRANDMOTIIKH"    HKIJ'.S    WIN    THI;    WAR 
Thta   emretiiflj   ratn'/unnft—i    tiitc   tC'in,   b«'inK   mov«il    to    the-   front,    hjut    Ucri    nicknamfd    "Grutidrnolhtr."    The    ifiiri    \h    ho    h<uvy    that   a   8t«ain   caterpillar 

in  ni-vmnary  1/i  move  if 
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Italy's  atTopUint's  urv  of  the  Vuinoni  tyi>t,  the  best  kind  for  homliing.  This  model  is  a  liplane  with  mnchine  guns  mounted  in  the  rear 

AMERICA'S  ONLY  FAILURE  IN  FRANCE 


I 


In  four  iirtrioun  issiifs.  the  editor  of  The 
Independent,  who  has  recently  returned 
from  a  iHsit  to  the  Allied  battlefronts,  has 
described  his  experiences  with  our  hoijs. 
This  week  he  explains  conditions  as  he  saw 
them  at  first  hand,  in  regard  to  our  air 
fighting  equipment  vow  in  France 

IN  my  previous  articles  I  have  writ- 
ten enthusiastically  of  America's 
marvelous  achievements  on  the 
front.  In  the  organization  of  trans- 
portation work  back  of  the  lines,  which 
I  shall  discuss  later,  we  have  equal  rea- 
son to  be  proud.  But  to  present  a  fair 
picture  I  must  here  record  our  chief 
failure — the  deficiency  of  aeroplanes. 

During  my  inspection  of  the  Ameri- 
can front  and  supporting  lines  in  May 
and  June  I  visited  three  American  avia- 
tion squadrons  at  the  front,  one  assem- 
bling station,  one  repair  station  and 
one  training  station  in  the  rear  and  one 
hydroplane  station  on  the  coast  near 
America's  largest  port  of  disembarka- 
tion. 

Everywhere  I  found  the  same  tale  of 
wo.  Altho  Congress  had  appropriated 
$640,000,000  for  aviation  a  full  year  be- 
fore, there  was  nothing  to  show  for  it 
at  that  time  as  far  as  France  was  con- 
cerned excep.t  four  active  fighting  squad- 
rons on  the  line,  eight  Liberty  motors 
(three  unpacked),  several  partially 
completed  back  line  support  stations 
and  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  Ameri- 
can trained  aviators  sitting  about  in 
Paris  and  doing  nothing  but  praying 
night  and  day  for  machines  to  fly. 
Every  one  realized  that  air  power  would 
win  the  war.  No  one  knew  why  our 
loudly  proclaimed  promises  to  construct 
20,000  planes  for  use  in  1918  were  not 
being  kept.  When  I  arrived  in  Paris  the 
first  thing  a  very  intelligent  officer  said 
to  me  was :  "Itf  we  can  get  the  mastery  of 
the  air  and  the  superiority  of  gas  we 
can  break  thru  the  German  lines  in  1919 
without  much  difficulty."  His  concrete 
suggestion  was  that  Mr.  Ryan,  the  head 
of  our  aviation  service  should  call  a 
conference  at  once  of  the  Allied  Avia- 
tion Ministers,  who  should  then  sum- 
mon in  consultation  the  flyers  at  the 
front,  who  naturally  knew  most  about 
what  was  wanted,  and  then  formulate 
an  Allied  plan  to  produce  the  necessary 
planes.   He  would   also  have   a   similar 
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procedure  taken  in  the  gas  branch  of 
the  service. 

I  was  naturally  anxious  to  visit  our 
aviators  at  the  front  and  see  for  myself 
v/hether  the  disquieting  reports  which 
I  had  heard  were  exaggerated  or  not. 
Accordingly  I  was  very  glad  that  Lieu- 
tenant Parks  arranged  that  my  first 
day  at  the  American  front  be  given  over 
to  visiting  two  of  our  aerdromes  in  the 
Toul  sector.  I  found  them  situated  the 
usual  ten  miles  or  so  back  of  the  line, 
out  in  the  open  country.  Around  their 
broad  green  fields  scarred  with  the  in- 
numerable lines  where  the  ascending 
and  descending  aeroplanes  tore  thru  the 
grass  were  hangars,  repair  shops  and 
barracks, 

Out  in  front  of  the  hangars  were 
fighting  planes  facing  the  wind  ready 
for  instant  flight.  Everywhere  was  in- 
tense activity.  Mechanics  were  busy 
testing  motors  or  putting  finishing 
touches  on  the  wings.  The  mobile  repair 
shop  built  on  an  automobile  truck  was 
ready  to  move  at  a  moment's  notice  to 
befriend  some  aviator  forced  to  descend 
before  reaching  home.  Pilots  were  stand- 
ing about  ready  at  the  first  summons  to 
jump  aboard  and  within  five  minutes 
be  at  the  front  lines  ready  to  do  or  die. 
Never  in  the  history  of  warfare,  T  sup- 
pose, has  there  been  such  a  desperate 
type  of  fighting  as  is  witnessed  every 
day  over  the  battlefront  with  aero- 
planes. Almost  every  time  battle  is 
given  and  accepted  death  is  certain  for 
one  of  the  contestants.  All  honor  to  the 
lion-hearted  boys  who  fly  to  the  combat 
with  a  smile  on  their  lips  and  who  aver- 
age but  seventy-two  hours  in  the  air 
before  death  overtakes  them! 

The  first  aerdrome  I  visited  contained 
a  battle  squadron.  Each  of  the  four 
squadrons  America  then  had  on  the  line 
were  supposed  to  have  eighteen  planes 
and  150  men  to  fly  and  groom  them. 
It  was  fine  to  see  how  shipshape  every- 
thing was.  The  concrete  floors  of  the 
hangars  were  as  clean  as  a  promenade 
deck,  and  eveiy  aeroplane  was  freshly 
painted  and  scoured  till  it  glistened. 
Each  aviator  was  allowed  to  have  some 
device  of  his  own  choosing  painted  »n 
the  side  of  his  plane  and  these  varied 
from  a  Teddy  Lear,  an  army  mule  or  a 
flying  stork  to  Uncle  Sam's  red,  white 


and  blue  hat  within  a  ring.  Some  of  the 
hangars  were  wooden  and  some  were 
made  of  canvas,  but  all  were  camou- 
flaged. The  barracks  of  the  men  were  as 
good  as  anything  to  be  seen  in  our 
various  training  camps  at  home.  The 
officers  in  some  cases  had  small  private 
huts,  and  the  mess  halls  of  unfinished 
pine  clapboards  and  shingles  witn  home- 
made tables  and  benches  reminded  me 
of  a  prosperous  Adricndack  hunting 
lodge. 

The  oflficers  were  most  frank  in  an 
swering  my  questions.  They  all  agreed 
that  we  had  potentially  if  not  actually 
the  finest  aviators  of  any  army  on  the 
front,  but  that  the  general  situation  was 
little  short  of  scandalous.  They  assured 
me  that  we  had  completely  and  culpably 
fallen  down  in  the  production  of  aero- 
planes. We  were  actually  using  French 
"seconds" — machines  that  the  French 
and  English  would  not  use.  Even  so  we 
only  had  observation  and  fighting 
planes.  We  did  not  possess  a  single 
bombing  plane.  We  did  not  have  an 
American  made  machine  gun  to  man 
any  plane.  We  did  not  even  own  an 
anti-aircraft  gun. 

One  of  the  officers  in  command  told 
me  this  astonishing  story.  "I  do  not 
see,"  said  he,  "how  the  situation  could 
be  worse."  It  seems  that  a  year  ago 
last  May  he  paid  money  out  of  his  own 
pocket  to  hire  an  oflfice  in  Paris  to  get 
things  started.  He  then  worked  out  a 
complete  plan  that  had  the  approval  of 
all  his  colleagues  in  France  to  put 
America  on  the  aviation  map,  but  he 
could  get  no  help  from  his  superiors  in 
Washington.  Even  his  cablegrams  were 
unanswered.  His  plan  was  to  have  the 
French  Government  furnish  us  with 
their  best  machines — those  that  were 
demonstrated  to  be  the  best  in  the  world 
on  the  battlefield — and  we  were  to  sup 
ply  them  with  certain  raw  materials 
for  aeroplane  manufacture,  which  we 
could  easily  do.  In  the  meantime  we 
could  experiment  at  home  with  our  Lib 
erty  motor  till  we  got  just  what  we 
wanted.  But  while  doing  this  we  would 
have  been  assured  of  an  ample  supply 
of  aeroplanes  from  the  French.  The 
Fi'ench  Government  tentatively  agreed 
to  this  pi\>posal.  and  if  we  had  aooepttnl 
it  we  would  today  have  had  enough  aev 
oplanes  on  the  line  to  give  every  one  o' 
our   idle  aviators   a   machine.    But   oui 
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Gov^ernment  did  nothing.  They  put  all 
their  eggs  in  the  Liberty  Motor  basket, 
and  then  when  it  was  found  wo  could 
not  get  them  in  quantity  to  the  front 
before  the  end  of  the  summer  we  went 
back  to  France  begging  her  to  help  us 
out  of  the  hole  in  which  our  incom- 
petency put  us.  Then  it  was  too  late. 
France  had  made  other  arrangements 
and  all  she  could  do  was  to  let  us  have 
some  of  her  "seconds"  and  these  are  the 
ones  we  have  been  using  ever  since. 
(It  would  be  interesting  to  know  wheth- 
er Quentin  Roosevelt,  for  instance,  was 
using  one  of  these  seconds  when  he  was 
killed.) 

None  of  the  officers  with  whom  I 
talked  expected  to  get  planes  in  quan- 
tity before  September  if  they  depended 
on  America.  When  I  asked  what  should 
be  done  by  those  in  authority  at  Wash- 
ington a  captain  replied,  "Let  them  ask 
the  men  on  the  line  what  they  need  in 
the  way  of  ships,  motors,  guns,  wire- 
less and  cameras,  and  then  let  them 
leam  the  quickest  way  to  get  them 
whether  from  our  own  or  foreign  man- 
ufacturers. Why,  we  cannot  even  get 
parts  for  our  machines  now.  I  actually 
had  to  send  to  Paris  last  week  to  get 
extra  spark  plugs."  Several  of  our  avia- 
cors  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
the  a\'iation  high  command  in  France 
should  be  superseded.  "They  should  be 
^ent  back  in  the  line,  for  they  cannot 
organize.  They  have  been  in  charge  for 
rtve  months  and  they  have  reorganized 
things    four    times 


up  an  extra  squadron  to  help  hold  them. 
"Never,"  said  the  colonel,  "has  such  a 
record  been  made  before." 

I  was  told  the  French  had  2700  aero- 
planes in  -he  line,  the  English  1500  and 
Germany  about  4000.  The  English  have 
the  best  reconnoiterini^  machine,  the 
Haviland,  Italy  the  best  bombing  ma- 
chine, the  Caproni,  France  the  best 
chasing  machine,  the  Spad,  and  Ger- 
many has  as  good  as  any  of  these. 

When  I  visited  later  the  great  Aero- 
plane Assembly  Depot  and  the  large 
American  Aviation  Training  School 
back  of  the  lines  I  saw  three  of  the 
eight  Liberty  motors  then  in  France. 
What  fat,  ugly,  snub  nosed,  tadpole 
looking  machines  they  were.  But  I  was 
told  that  they  were  the  "real  thing," 
that  they  could  climb  altitudes  better 
than  anything  on  wings.  A  fine  looking 
young  aviation  instructor  told  me  that 
when  he  was  testing  one  the  previous 
evening,  two  French  Spads  tried  to 
catch  it  on  a  straightaway  run  and 
failed.  So  perhaps,  after  all,  we  have 
the  trump  aeroplane  in  the  Liberty.  Let 
us  hope  that  it  will  be  produced  in  jit- 
ney quantities  from  now  on. 

At  the  training  school  field  we  seemed 
to  have  all  the  training  planes  that  we 
could  possibly  use.  Indeed,  I  never  saw 
so  many  in  one  place  before.  At  sun- 
rise and  sunset,  when  the  atmospheric 
conditions  are  most  favorable,  the  sky 
was  almost  black  with  these  giant 
dragon-flies.  Altho  I  was  invited  at  the 


and  all  they  have 
accomplished  is  to 
demoralize  the 
whole  situation." 

A  major  told  me 
that  "It  takes  from 
one  to  three  days  to 
obtain  a  new  pilot 
when  one  is  dis- 
placed. It  should 
take  three  hours. 
If  an  extra  enlisted 
man  is  needed  it 
takes  approximate- 
ly a  week."  An  of- 
ficer in  charge  of 
an  aviation  unit 
said  he  had  never 
received  a  single 
order  or  instruc- 
tion from  his  su- 
periors during  the 
several  months  he 
had  been  in  com- 
mand,  and   he    had 

whole  unit  from  the  ground  up  oji 
his  own  best  judgment.  This  .same 
officer  said  that  many  first  lieutenants 
who  are  doing  captains'  work  at  the 
front  are  not  promoted  to  be  captains, 
altho  he  hag  so  recommended.  The  cap- 
•aincie«  are  filled  from  the  aviation 
schools  at  home  by  those  who  have  had 
no  battle  experience. 

Nevertheless,  with  all  these  handi- 
'raps  our  boys  are  doing  finely.  Since 
they  took  over  the  Toul  aviation  sector 
they  had  done  better  in  three  weeks 
than  the  P'rench  in  the  neighboring  aer- 
drome  had  don«;  in  th,-;  previous  two 
months.  They  had  destroyed  a  full  Ger- 
man »K|uadron  and  Germany  had  moved 
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'J'he  American  mnchine,  eguipt  with  the  Liberty  Motor,  ts  perhaps  the  trump  aeroplane 

had  to  build  the  English  aerdromes  to  make  a  flight, 
here  I  was  told  that  no  civilian  under 
any  circum.stances  could  go  up.  There 
had  been  too  many  accidents  and  the 
risk  was  Ux)  great. 

I  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  one  of 
our  hydroplane  stations,  situated  some 
twenty-five  miles  from  one  of  the  Amer- 
ican ports  of  discmti.irkation,  where 
American  seaplanes  perform  the  double 
function  of  patrolling  the  French  coast 
in  the  hope  of  catching  unwary  German 
submarines  and  of  aeting  as  the  aerial 
escort  of  our  great  armadas  that  come 
laden  with  troops  to  France.  Our  motor 
ride  to  this  United  States  naval  aero- 
plane station  took  us  along  the  cliflfs 
and   dunes   of   the  sea,   thru   numerous 


fi.shing  villages  and  an  occasional  fash- 
ionable watering  place.  For  the  first 
time  since  we  landed  in  France  we  saw 
a  few  women  drest  in  colored  frocks. 
It  was  a  refreshing  sight  to  see  white 
waists,  skirts,  stockings  and  shoes  and 
colored  parasols  after  the  deep  mourn- 
ing which  was  universal  everywhere 
else. 

When  we  arrived  at  our  destination 
and  called  at  the  officers'  headquarters, 
the  young  American  commandant  of  the 
station  gave  us  a  royal  welcome.  Altho 
mess  was  all  over  but  the  dessert,  the 
commander  and  his  officers  would  hear 
of  nothing  but  that  we  should  sit  down 
with  them  while  some  more  chops  were 
grilled  and  potatoes  warmed  over.  After 
luncheon  we  walked  across  the  bridge 
to  the  little  island  on  which  the  aviation 
station  is  situated.  There  we  saw  the 
giant  aquatic  planes  with  their  out- 
riggers waiting  at  the  edge  of  the  sea 
for  the  flight  summons,  and  underneath 
swung  the  giant  depth  bombs,  the  ter- 
ror of  all  submarines.  The  station  was 
originally  manned  by  the  French,  but 
our  boys  took  it  over  in  November,  1917. 
I  asked  the  commander  if  they  had 
got  their  first  submarine,  but  he  replied 
that  since  the  Americans  arrived  the 
Germans  have  left  that  part  of  the  coast 
severely  alone.  Indeed,  so  successful 
are  these  squadrons  in  keeping  the  sub- 
marines out  to  sea  that  the  Allies  are 
now  planning  to  establish  similar  sta- 
tions all  the  way  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  Holland 
and  before  many 
weaks  they  will 
have  twenty-one  of 
them  in  operation 
— ample  to  patrol 
the  entire   coast. 

I  asked  the  com- 
mander if  they  had 
the  same  difficulty 
in  getting  planes 
that  our  aviators 
did  up  at  the  front 
lines,  but  he  said 
no.  They  obtained 
them  from  the 
French  Govern- 
ment, but  that  there 
was  some  difficulty 
getting  the  parts. 
Indeed,  sometimes 
they  could  not  keep 
all  their  planes  in 
commission  on  that 
account. 


I  was  interested  in  seeing  a  cage  of 
carrier  pigeons  near  one  of  the  hangars 
and  was  told  the  aviators  always  take 
one  of  them  on  every  flight  so  in  case 
they  have  to  descend  into  the  sea  and 
the  wireless  is  out  of  commission  they 
can  still  send  a  message  home  quickly. 
I  was  also  told — tho  I  suppose  I  should 
have  known  it  beforehand  if  I  had  re- 
flected— that  if  an  aeroplane  falls  into 
tho  water  from  a  hight  of  over  100 
yards  the  impact  will  kill  a  man  just 
as  tho  he  fell  on  land.  The  water  from 
that  hight  is  as  hard  as  solid  rock. 

Wo  motored  back  to  our  port  feel- 
ing that  these  hydroplane  aviators  are 
real  factors  in  exterminating  the  sub- 
marine pest. 


WHAT  ARE  WE  FIGHTING  FOR? 


This  is  the  fourth  of  a  aeries  of  for- 
ward-looking articiefi  on  America's 
aivia  and  iileals  in  the  war,  written  for 
The  Independent  by  the  leaders  of 
thoughtful  America.  President  Lowell 
of  Harvard  University  began  the  series; 
the  second  article  was  written  bij  Pro- 
fessor John  Dewey  of  the  Philosophy 
Dejmrtment  in  Columbia  University,  and 
the  third  by  Mrs.  Corra  tlarriti,  the  au- 
thor of  "The  Recording  Angel"  and  "A 
Circuit-Rider's  Wife."  As  pastor  of  the 
Broadway  Tabernacle,  the  largest 
Congregationalist  church  in  New  York 
City,  Dr.  Charles  E.  Jefferson  presents 
in  this  article  the  viewpoint  of  mod- 
ern   Christianity    concerning    the    war. 


IN  fighting  against  Germany,  we 
are  wrestling  not  simply  against 
flesh  and  blood,  but  against  princi- 
palities and  powers,  against  ideas 
and  ideals,  against  conceptions  of  the 
state  and  of  the  rights  of  ruler  and 
people.  We  are  grappling  with  a  false 
philosophy,  a  philosophy  which  founda- 
tions government  on  force,  measures  na- 
tional greatness  in  terms  of  explosives 
and  gruns,  and  presents  to  the  world  as 
the  highest  conceivable  ideal,  a  nation 
in  arms.  This  philosophy  is  known  as 
militarism.  It  is  not  confined  to  Ger- 
many. Its  roots  run  deep  into  the  mind 
and  heart  of  every  nation.  In  every 
country  there  are  powerful  groups  un- 
der the  spell  of  the  military  tradition, 
who  revel  in  the  pomp  and  parapher- 
nalia of  military  maneuvers,  and  who 
make  it  a  fundamental  article  in  their 
creed  that  war  is  not  only  inevitable, 
but  to  be  classed  among  the  things  that 
are  good.  This  militarist  group  is  might- 
ier in  Prussia  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try of  the  civilized  world.  It  there  dom- 
inates not  only  legislation  but  the  en- 
tire thought  and  social  life  of  the  peoplfe. 
It  is  militarism  which  has  wrought  the 
moral  degradation  of  Germany,  and  has 
converted  her  into  an  Ishmaelite  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth. 

We  are  in  the  war  to  assist  in  the 
overthrow  of  this  philosophy.  If  war  is 
indeed  inevitable  and  a  blessing,  a 
heavenly  tonic  which  the  Almighty  de- 
lights to  administer  from  time  to  time 
to  a  race  which  would  otherwise  become 
flabby  and  anemic,  then  preparation  for 
war  becomes  the  supreme  business  of 
the  state,  and  rulers  and  statesmen  are 
to  be  judged  by  their  efficiency  in  keep- 
ing the  sword  of  the  nation  sharp.  The 
policy  of  armed  peace  is  the  logical  de- 
duction of  the  militarist  philosophy,  a 
policy  which  has  long  plagued  and  dis- 
graced our  modern  world.  Armed  peace 
is  not  only  a  burden,  it  is  also  a  men- 
:ife.  It  is  a  blight  on  every  nation  which 
adopts  it,  and  a  constant  peril  to  the 
peace  of  the  world.  It  leads  inevitably 
to  war.  It  is  itself  a  form  of  war.  It 
not  only  squanders  the  strength  of  a 
nation,  but  it  brings  down  its  moral 
tone.  Tlie  human  pulse  does  not  beat 
nonnally  in  a  world  converted  into  a 
powder  magazine.  The  human  conscience 
loses  its  divine  sensitiveness  when  long 
prest  close  to  rifled  steel.  The  light  of 
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shining  armor  blinds  the  eyes  to  the 
finer  features  in  the  fair  face  of  Jus- 
tice. Armed  peace  works  havoc  with  a 
nation's  soul.  No  nation  can  keep  its 
mind  high  and  its  heart  true  which  de- 
votes itself,  in  season  and  out  of  sea- 
son, to  preparations  for  human  slaugh- 
ter. Every  argument  ever  offered  for 
universal  conscription  in  time  of  peace 
is  fallacious  except  one.  When  men  ad- 
vocate it  as  a  means  of  physical  cul- 
ture, they  are  short-sighted,  and  forget 
the  plain  teaching  of  history.  Look  at 
Germany  if  you  want  to  see  what  thoro- 
ness  in  the  way  of  military  drill  will  do 
for  a  people.  The  German  men  may  have 
fine  chests,  but  how  about  their  con- 
science? They  may  have  athletic  legs, 
but  they  also  have  hearts  which  sing 
Te  Deums  over  the  sinking  of  the  "Lu- 
sitania."  The  most  disheartening  phe- 
nomenon in  the  whole  war  was  the 
manifesto  issued  by  ninety-three  Ger- 
man Intellectuals  in  the  autumn  of 
1914.  No  men  of  intelligence  could  have 
issued  such  a  document  who  had  not 
been  brought  up  under  the  eaves  of  a 
gun  factory.  It  proved  the  awful  degra- 
dation which  militarism  can  work  even 
in  gifted  and  highly  cultivated  minds. 
When  men  urge  conscription  as  an  in- 
strument for  educating  the  youth  of  a 
nation  in  obedience  and  respect  for  au- 
thority, they  confess  that  home  and 
school  and  church  have  proved  a  fail- 
ure. These  are  the  three  institutions  by 
which  humanity  is  to  be  instructed  and 


disciplined  in  obedience  and  courage 
and  sacrifice,  and  if  all  of  these  are 
recreant  to  their  trust,  their  govern- 
ment, instead  of  falling  back  on  the 
barbaric  and  antiquated  machinery  of 
Mars,  should  devise  ways  of  assisting 
the  home  and  school  and  church  in  the 
performance  of  their  proper  functions. 

The  only  valid  excuse  for  universal 
conscription  in  time  of  peace  in  any 
nation,  is  that  a  neighboring  nation 
has  it.  This  is  why  militarism  is  such 
an  unmitigated  nuisance — it  imposes 
itself  on  nations  which  do  not  want  it. 
Like  leprosy  it  eats  up  the  flesh  of  the 
victim  in  whom  it  starts,  and  communi- 
cates itself  to  all  other  nations  which 
come  in  contact  with  it.  Germany,  for 
instance,  cannot  build  strategic  rail- 
roads, and  develop  Krupp  gun  factories, 
and  manufacture  asphyxiating  gases, 
and  drill  all  her  youth  in  the  manipula- 
tion of  howitzers  and  submarines,  with- 
out compelling  all  of  her  neighbors  to 
follow  her  example.  European  nations 
cannot  do  these  things  without  Ameri- 
can nations  doing  them  also.  All  nations 
today  are  neighbors,  and  what  one  does 
in  the  way  of  military  equipment  all 
must  do,  for  otherwise  an  armed  na- 
tion, afflicted  with  megalomania,  could 
easily  get  the  start  of  the  majestic  world 
and  bear  the  palm  alone.  A  gifted  and 
energetic  nation  like  Germany  is  able 
by  her  policy  to  convert  the  whole  planet 
into  an  armed  camp.  That  is  what  the 
world  is  going  to  be,  unless  Germany  is 
converted  or  defeated.  The  war-lords  of 
Potsdam  must  be  taught  once  for  all 
that  war  does  not  pay.  Germany  must 
be  so  mauled  and  mangled  that  she  will 
be  cured  of  the  silly  notion  that  war 
is  either  beautiful  or  beneficent.  Ger- 
many has  had  her  head  turned  by  suc- 
cess in  war.  Frederick  the  Great  was 
a  successful  robber,  so  also  was  Bis- 
marck. Germany  has  developed  a  taste 
for  looting.  She  looted  Denmark  in  1864, 
Austria  in  1866,  France  in  1871,  and 
now  she  is  out  for  loot  again.  Should 
she  succeed,  her  belief  in  the  divine 
right  of  looting  would  be  deepened  and 
confirmed.  In  a  few  years  she  would 
start  out  to  loot  again.  With  Germany 
triumphant,  every  nation,  including  our 
own,  would  be  driven  forthwith  to  elab- 
orate preparations  for  the  next  war. 
With  Germany  defeated,  we  can  pro- 
ceed to  the  task  of  getting  civilization 
on  a  sounder  basis.  We  can  devote  our- 
selves to  the  organization  of  the  world. 
This,  then,  is  what  we  hope  to  get  out 
of  the  war,  not  territory,  not  military 
glory,  not  indemnities,  not  the  sweet- 
ness of  revenge,  but  emancipation  from 
the  deadening  tyranny  of  military  drill, 
relief  from  the  grinding  burden  of  huge 
military  and  naval  establishments.  We 
are  fighting  for  liberty.  The  Liberty 
Bonds  are  well  named.  We  ai'e  fighting 
to  get  our  neck  out  of  the  galling  yoke 
of  armed  peace.  We  are  fighting  to  put 
an  end  to  the  whole  colossal  fooler>'  of 
the  cult  of  the  mailed  fist.  We  fight  not 
only  for  ourselves,  but  for  all  mankind. 

But  let  no  one  imagine  that  this  free- 
dom is  going     \Continued  on  ^Hige  f^6 


THE  DOMINIE  "DOWN  THE  LINE" 


I'hia  is  Mr.  S>tidg€r's  second  article  to 
appear  in  The  Independent.  This  week  he 
tells  the  story  of  a  Y.  M.  C  A.  secretary 
who  dragoed  his  wounded  colonel  to  safety 
ichile  shells  were  bursting  alt  around  him. 
.4.t  least,  that  is  what  the  interview  was 
supposed  to  produce,  but  the  secretary  de- 
cided otherwise.  Mr.  Stidger  is  himself  a 
T.  M.  C.  A.  tcorker  in  France. 

THE  news  swept  over  Paris  like 
wildfire  thruout  "Y"  and  army- 
circles.  The  enemy  was  not  far 
from  the  great  city  and  every 
detail  of  the  battle  the  day  before  at 
Chateau  Thierry  was  eagerly  devoured, 
for  the  fate  of  every  man  in  the  city 
depended  upon  the  outcome.  News  had 
been  pouring  in  of  heroic  stands  made 
by  the  American  troops,  especially  the 
Marines.  Men  had  been  mentioned  by 
name.  War  honors  were  imminent  for 
many.  Then  came  the  news  of  the  news- 
paper reporter  who  had  been  caught 
in  the  sweep  of  an  advance  and  who 
had  gone  "over  the  top"  with  the  boys 
to  win  a  strategic  village.  But  of  all 
the  stories  that  came  out  of  this  week's 
dramatic  fighting  stands  out  in  high 
relief-  that  of  how  Dominie  Clifford 
dragged  his  wounded  colonel  thru  a 
stubble  field  for  four  hundred  yards  to 
safety,  crawling  with  shells  bursting  all 
around  him,  with  a  gas  mask  on  part 
of  the  time,  and  with  rifle  bullets  com- 
ing so  close  that  several  went  thru  his 
clothes. 

I  was  told  to  see  him  and  have  an 
interview;  that  he  had  suffered  a  se- 
vere enough  strain  and  a  wrenched  back 
in  dragging  the  colonel;  that  he  had 
been  brought  back  to  Paris  in  an  am- 
bulance, and  that  he  was  now  stopping 
at  the  Enlisted  Men's  Hotel. 

"That's  where  I  am  staying.  I'll  just 
hunt  him  up  and  make  him  have  dinner 
with  me,"  I  said  to  my  chief. 

I  asked  the  hotel  clerk  for  "Dr.  Clif- 
ford" and  just  then  he  stepped  into  the 
lobby. 

"Here  I  am,"  he  said  with  a  grin. 

And  there  he  was,  a  little,  gray- 
haired  man  about  fifty-five  years  old, 
with  a  Scotch  twinkle  in  his  blue  eyes 
and  a  weary  look  about  his  face.  You 
could  see  that  the  man  had  been  thru 
a  severe  strain.  The  cane  with  which 
he  walked  was  bandaged  with  tape  in 
several  places.  I  later  learned  that  on 
the  very  day  that  he  had  re-scued  the 
colonel  two  bullets  had  gone  thru  the 
cane  while  he  was  walking  along  a 
camouflaged  road  attending  to  his  du- 
ties. Yet  he  did  not  think  that  this  lit- 
tle matter  of  two  bullets  coming  .so  close 
was  worth  mentioning  to  me.  I  found 
that  out  later  from  a  soldier. 

He  blushed  when  I  told  him  what  I 
wanted.  "Interview  me?  What  for,  my 
boy?" 

And  the  way  he  asked  it  made  me 
fe*il  that  perhaps,  after  all,  I  had  niade 
a  mistake  in  the  man;  that  perhaps  I 
had  gottz-n  the  name  wrong;  for  to  be 
frank,  h'-  didn't  look  much  like  a  hero 
to  me.  And  evidently  he  himself  didn't 
think  that  hf*  had  done  anything  worth 
talking  aboyt. 
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"Yes,  I  was  sent  here  to  interview 
you." 

"They  must  have  made  a  mistake.  I 
haven't  done  anything,"  he  said  with 
perfect  sincerity. 

But  just  then  a  representative  of  the 
Associated  Press  came  up  to  the  desk 
and  said  to  the  clerk,  "Is  there  a  man 
registered  here  by  the  name  of  Clif- 
ford? I  have  been  sent  to  get  an  inter- 
view from  him." 

"There,  sir.  That  settles  it.  We've 
got  you  cornered  and  you  can't  get  out 
of  it,"  I  said  to  him. 

He  still  seemed  confused  about  it  all, 
but  he  finally  consented  to  have  dinner 
with  us. 

■We  were  no  sooner  seated  than  he 
started  in  on  his  boys,  the  Marines.  He 
had  been  with  them  on  the  front  lines 
for  six  months.  He  used  to  know  them 
back  in  the  West  Indies,  where  he  was 
a  missionary  and  in  fact  had  found  one 
of  them,  right  down  in  his  "outfit"  near 
Verdun,  that  he  had  known  in  the  West 
Indies.  He  wanted  to  talk  about  his 
boys,  but  it  was  a  stevedore  job  to  get 
him  to  talk  about  himself.  He  just  nat- 
urally, and  simply,  yet  with  great  sub- 
tlety, evaded  that. 

"Why,  those  Marines,"  he  said;  "they 
are  naturally  the  finest  fighting  men  in 
the  world.  That  boy  from  the  West  In- 
dies; I  must  tell  you  about  him." 

Then  he  went  on  to  tell  of  about  how 
ten  years  ago,  one  evening  he  was  walk- 
ing down  the  streets  of  a  little  town  in 
the  West  Indies  where  he  was  a  mis- 
sionary. He  had  on  white  duck  clothes. 
On  the  way  to  the  post  office  he  bumped 
into  three  drunken  Marines  and  just  as 
he  came  up  an  "M.  P."  sighted  them 
and  was  about  to  arrest  them.  The  good 
Scotch  missionary  knew  that  that  would 
mean  a  severe  punishment,  so  he  said 
to  the  officer,  "I  will  take  care  of  these 


boys."  So  with  the  boys  hanging  on  to 
him,  dirtying  his  white  ducks,  he  took 
them  to  their  boat  and  put  them  to  bed. 
Then  he  kept  in  touch  with  them,  es- 
pecially with  one  of  them.  This  one  was 
one  who  needed  him  badly,  for  he  was 
a  hard  drinker. 

The  boy  braced  up  while  he  was  un- 
der the  missionary's  care  down  in  the 
islands  and  then  he  left  and  for  ten 
years  the  good  doctor  had  not  heard  of 
him.  Then  came  Verdun  in  June  of  this 
year.  The  doctor,  according  to  his  own 
story,  which  he  was  more  eager  to  tell 
than  how  he  had  dragged  the  colonel  off, 
was  standing  behind  the  counter  of  his 
canteen  one  evening  when  up  staggered 
a  Marine. 

Between  hiccoughs,  with  bleary  eyes 
staring  up  at  the  good  doctor,  he  said: 
"Hello,  ole  fren.  You  don'  know  me, 
do  you?" 

The  doctor  admitted  that  he  didn't 
remember  him. 

"So  thash  way  yu'  forget  yer  ole 
frens,  ish  it?"  the  drunken  Marine  said, 
half  humorously  but  with  real  affection 
in  his  voice. 

Then  he  continued,  as  the  doctor 
looked  mystified,  "Shay,  don'  you  re- 
member that  guy  you  got  to  shign  the 
pledge  back  in  ole  Wes'  Indies  ten  years 
ago?" 

Then  the  doctor  remembered  and  once 
again  began  his  patient  effort  to  save 
the  soul  of  a  common  Marine  in  whom 
he  saw  something  worth  fighting  for, 
even  in  those  perilous  days  when  a  man 
might  be  in  eternity  any  hour.  In  a 
month's  time,  under  the  dominie's  care 
that  Marine  had  the  two  stripes  of  a 
corporal  and  bid  fair  to  win  another. 

And  it  was  this  type  of  experiences 
that  the  good  Scotch  missionary  preach- 
er-Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary  wanted  to  talk 
about  rather  than  his  own  heroism,  in 
spite  of  our  efforts  to  drag  out  of  him 
the  story  for  which  we  had  come. 


(^  I'rtu  Jlluttratinii 

"Why  those  Marines  are  naturally  the  finest  fighting  men  in  the  world" 
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"Then  there  was  Van,"  the  doctor  enlists,  9  Baptists,  3  Lutherans,  3  Con-  and  dropt  in  an  open  field,  wounded, 
said.  "Day  before  yesterday  at  Luzy  I  ^rt nationalists,  2  Episiopulians,  1  He-  For  an  hour  the  boy  lay  there  between 
met  Van.  I  have  been  trying  to  help  brew  and  23  who  did  not  profess  any  his  major  and  the  machine  gun  fire  pro- 
him  quit  cigarets  for  months,  but  the  religion.  Five  of  these  took  a  definite  tecting  the  officer  with  his  young  body, 
poor  kid  just  couldn't  do  it.  I  come  on  stand  for  the  Christ  in  tiiat  meeting,  unscathed.  The  major,  appreciating  his 
him  lying  in  the  corner  of  a  fence  The  next  day  most  of  them  were  dead."  service,  but  knowing  that  he  was  bleed- 
wounded  seriously.  He  wanted  a  ciga-  He  was  subdued  for  a  few  minutes  ing  to  death,  sent  the  boy  back  for 
ret.  1  knew  it  wouldn't  hurt  him,  so  1  and  we  couldn't  get  him  to  talk.  He  was  stretcher  bearers." 


lit  the  first  cigaret  that  I've 
lit  in  forty  years  and  put  it 
in  his  mouth.  I  don't  know 
as  I  ought  to  have  done  it, 
but  I  just  naturally  couldn't 
go  by  and  leave  that  kid  o' 
mine  hungry  for  a  cigaret 
while  he  was  a-waitin'  for 
the  ambulance.  Do  you  think 
I  did  right?" 

"It  would  have  been  a 
crime  if  you  hadn't  done 
it,"  I  said  to  him. 

"Van  looked  up,"  said  the 
doctor  slowly  and  wirh  tears 
in  his  eyes,  "Van  looked  up 
at  me  and  said,  *Doc,  1  know 
how  you  hate  'em  and  yet 
you  are  big  enough  to  light 
a  cigaret  for  me.  God  bless 
you,  Doc,  and  if  I  ever  get 
well  and  get  my  strength 
I'll  quit  'em,  so  help  me 
God!'" 

"Do  you  think  he  will?" 
I   asked. 

"No,*  said  the  doctor. 

"I  buried  him  the  next 
day." 


Murine   Publlcilu 

Some  of  the  "first  to  fight"  are  here  shown  working  with  the  poilus 


"Why,  the  boy  will  sure- 
ly get  the  medal  for  that." 
I  said. 

"He  would  have,  but  he 
was  killed  on  the  way  back," 
came  the  answer.  "It  was 
this  way. 

"The  lad  made  his  way 
thru  a  barrage  back  across 
the  field,  thru  the  little  vil- 
lage. Just  as  he  was  skirt- 
ing the  cdg3  of  the  village 
he  heard  the  whine  of  a 
shell.  He  jumped  for  a  near- 
by dugout.  He  made  it,  but 
a  fragment  of  the  shell 
struck  his  cartridge  belt 
and  a  dozen  of  his  own  bul- 
lets penetrated  his  body. 

"Yes,  he  would  have  re- 
ceived a  decoration  undoubt- 
edly; the  major  would  have 
seen  to  that,  for  he  was  res- 
cued later  and  almost  the 
first  thing  he  asked  about 
was  the  welfare  of  the  lad 
who  had  lain  between  him 
and  the  machine  gun  fire, 
and  when  we  told  him  what 


Then  we  tried  again  tactfully  to  lead  thinking    of    those    dead    boys    of    his.  had  happened  to  the  lad  he  sat  down 

him  back  to  his  heroism,  but  he  evaded  Then   he   reached   into   his   pocket   and  and  cried." 

that   part   and   said,   "I   must   tell    you  pulled   out  an  envelope.   Reaching  into  "But   what  about  your  own    story?" 

about  the  trick  the  boys  played  on  me.  the  envelope  he  pulled  out  a  five-dollar  the  reporter  asked  a  bit  impatiently,  I 

"One  afternoon  when  I  was  out  they  gold  piece.  thought, 

stole  my  coat  and  my  cap  and  took  off  I  took  it  in  my  hand  and  waited  for  The  old  preacher  paid  no  attention  to 

all  of  my  Y.  M.  C.  A.  buttons  and  put  the   story,   for  the   moment   forgetting  him,  but  went  on  to  tell  us  about  an 

Marine  buttons  in  their  place.  I  knew  even  myself  that  the  old  fellow  was  still  experience  he  had  had   in   going  down 

it  was  against  the  rules  to  wear  them,  evading  his  ovm  heroic  deed.  into  the   trenches   the   night  before  he 

but  when  I  came  in  I   didn't  notice  it  "The  boy  that  gave  me  that  I   saw  had  dragged  the  colonel  off. 

and  went  to  the  officers'  mess  with  them  just  before  the  big  fight.  I  passed  him  "It's  no  fun  for  an  American  boy  to 

on.    The   colonel    calls   me   'Padre,'   the  as  he  went  down  under  the  camouflage  be    on    patrol    duty    down   close   to    the 

major  calls  me  'Chaplain,'  and  the  boys  into  a  communication  trench.  He  said,  lines,"  he  said.  "The  last  night  I  was 

call    me    'Doc,'    you    know,"    he    said,  'Doc,  got  any  cigarets?'  there  I  went  down  to  say  hello  to  the 

smiling.  "I  had  tried  to  get  him  to  stop  smok-  boys.  I  was  feeling  my  way  along  the 

"Well,  the  colonel  looked  at  me  funny  ing,   but   couldn't   resist   the   desire   to  .sides  of  the  communication  trenches.  It 

like   and   he   said,  'Well,    Padre,    I    see  give   him   some.    It   might   be   my   last  was  pitch  dark  and  misty.  Every  sound 

you've  joined  the  Marines  for  sure  now,  chance  to  serve  him.   I   pitched  him  a  cracked  like  a   gun.   Suddenly  I  heard 

and  have  the  buttons  and  all,  right  with  whole  package.  a  'Halt!  Who  goes  there?' 

you."  "'Thanks,  Doc;  you're  a  good  scout.'  "I  replied,  'A  friend.'" 

"I  was  embarrassed  and  said,  'I'll  go  Then  he  came  back,  handed  me  that  five-  Then  the  old  doctor  chuckled.  "That 

home,  sir,  and  take  them  off.  I  didn't  dollar  gold  piece  and  said,  'Doc,  take  boy  was  so  relieved  to  know  that  it  was 

know  they  were  on.'  that.  If  anything  happens  to  me,  send  not  a  boche  and  to  recognize  my  voice. 

'"Who  put  them  on.  Padre?'  it  to  mother.'"  that  he  whispered,  'Oh,  come  on.  Doc. 

"  'The  boys,  sir.'  "Did  he  get  out  all  right?"  I  queried  I'm  glad  it's  you,'  instead  of  making  me 

"  'Well,  if  the  boys  put  them  on  they  anxiously,  for  I  knew  that  only  a  few  advance  and  give  the  countersign." 

want   them    on,    so   on   they   stay,'   the  of  the  boys  who  had  taken  that  strategic  He    seemed    determined    not    to    talk 

colonel  said  to  me."  village  had  gotten  out.  about   his   own   stunt   and   I    could    see 

Then  he  told  us  about  the  last  com-  "I  am  sending  the  gold  piece  to  his  that  the  reporter  was  fidgeting  in  his 

mother   this    afternoon,    along    with    a  seat.  We  had  long  since  finished  the  des- 

letter  telling  her  of  his  heroic  death,"  sert  and  he  wanted  the  old  man's  story, 
he  said  quietly. 

"How  did  he  die?"  we  both  shot  at 
him. 

"He  died  in  a  strange  way.  He  had 

Rouge,'  and  it  being  the  best  we  could  been  in  the  thick  of  it  all  morning,  right  stuff,  in  his  eyes,  wasn't  big  news.  But 

get,  we  had  our  communion  with  it.  I  down  in  the  front  lines  where  the  shell  I  was  beginning  to  think,  as  the  doctor 

told  the  boys  what  we  were  going  to  do  fire,  gas   and   rifle  bullets  poured   con-  evidently    believed,    that    after    all    he 

and  said  that  any  who  did  not  want  to  tinuously  and  machine  guns  swept  the  was  giving  us  the  real  story;   that  of 

partake    of    the    Lord's    Supper    could  parapets.  Then  there  was  an  'over  the  how  he  had  gotten   into  the  hearts  of 

leave.  Not  a  single  soldier  left.  top'  order.  He  happened  to  be  near  his  those  Marines  and  had  served  them  ut\- 

"I  took  note  of  them  and  9  Catholics  major  when   they  went  over.   Halfway  til  they  had  taken  him  into  their  hearts, 

partook.  13  Methodists,  3  Christian  Sci-  across  a  field  his  major  was  shot  down  But  the  non-  [Contimied  on  pug*  fo\* 


munion  service.  "The  boys  themselves 
asked  for  it.  They  knew  the  big  fight 
was  on  the  next  day  and  they  asked  if 
we  might  not  have  a  communion  service. 
I  went  and  got  some  of  that  'Van  Rub- 
bish' as  I  call  it;  the  French  call  it  'Vin 


These  other  things  couldn't  be  put  over 
the  cable  for  a  story.  Dragging  the 
wounded  colonel  off  was  the  news  story. 
That   was    worth    a    cable.    That    other 


7"he  In<dep^nci(^nt -Harpers  VP^ekly 

NEWS -PICTORIAL 


f'rr.MM  tituntralino 

TIME  FOR  CIIOW 
Our  hoyn  in  France  hare  taken  their  American  appetiten  alonf/.  Linr  ffirnis  here  for  bread  and  nnup.  Meal  <inil  pi.talovit  jurther  down 


77,.-  rnde-^p^'r.J^nt      NEWS-PlCTORTAL     Harptft-S  Pl^.-l-f,, 


IT'S  EASY  TO  GET  WELL  HERE 

AmtrivHn  Red  Cruas  floapitnl  No.  2t,  at  Paignton,  Knyland,  ia  one  o/  the  lart/est  ttnd  most  bidutifiil  yet  ercctrd  for  wounded  soldicra 


KEEPING  FIT 

I'lenty    of    outdoor     work     keeps    our     nurses     in    good     health 


HEALTH  GARDENS 
.Is  soon  as  they  are  strong  enough,  the  soldiers  are  taken  outdoor'* 


ST.  GEORGE'S  WARD 
These  two  pictures  of  the  ward  give  some  idea  of  the  size  of  this  hospital.  The  rooms  ar" 
made  as  attractive  as  possible,  atid  everything  is  done  to  make  the  icounded  happy,  and  to 
take  away  the  hospital  atmosphere.  The  alert  expressions  on  the  faces  show  that  their  minds 
are    not   on    themselves.    The   photograph   at   the   left    i«   of   Capt.   TJ.    Frost,   chief   surgeon 
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THE 

POILU 

AS  HE 

SEES 

HIMSELF 

S  K  E  T  C  II  E  S 
DRAWN  HY  LIEU- 
TENANT JEAN 
DROIT,  OF  THE 
FRENCH         ARMY 


THE  RIFLE  GRENADIER 

He  meets  the  need  for  a  weapon 
between  the  stationary  heavy 
trench  mortars  and  the  mis- 
siles     of      the      hand      grenadier 


THE  OBSERVER 
The  quiet  of  the  desolated  plain  thru  which 
the  enemy  trenrhes  run  does  not  deceive 
the  observer.  He  knows  that  at  eleven 
o'clock  soup  trains  pass  hy  crossing  No. 
131,  and  that  a  stranger  ha.-t  observed  our 
lines,  for  he  showed  himself  to  the  waist, 
which     na     trench     observer     ever     does 


THE   MACHINE   GUNNER 

Concealed  among  the  grasses  on  the  level  of  the 
parapet  and  masked  by  the  defense  entanglements, 
the  machine  gun  sivings  its  slender  neck  of  dull 
metal.  In  the  murderous  warp  it  stretches  across 
the  field  the  bravest  of  the  enemies  must  meet  death 


THE   STRETCHER-BEARER 

Bettveen  the  first  lines,  covered  hv  thick  smoke 
clouds,  and  the  first-aid  posts  there  is  constant  com- 
ing and  going.  The  path  followed  by  the  stretcher- 
bearer  climbs  over  the  hill  to  a  field  pitted  with 
shell  holes.  There  it  is  lost  in  a  chaos  of  flying  shots 


^^'V-^^'     ^ 
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THE 

VOLTIGEUR 

The  Inst  repre- 
sentative of  old- 
time  infantry; 
for  him  suffice 
the  rifle  and  the 
spade.  He  flits 
fi  om  place  to 
place,  take  s 
night  -  guard 
duty,  and  fights 
iii'cssantly.  The 
Voltigeur  ac- 
companies ad- 
vanced grena- 
dier parties  and 
Hometimis  series 
as  their  ammu- 
nition runner; 
whatever  his  du- 
ties may  lie  hi- 
arr/uita  liiinsill 
with         credit 


JEAN  AND  PIERRE  SEE  SAMMY 


The  follouAnfj  ejitracta  front  the  compoai- 
tiona  of  French  school  children  (ire  abso- 
lutely authentic  und  were  aent  to  ua  thru 
the  courteay  of  Ca[)tain  Ihiiid  T.  Maaon, 
of  the  Tenth  Enfjineera.  While  in  aouth- 
weatern  France  he  hecame  acijuainted  with 
a  villaye  achoolmwiter  who  aaktd  hia  pufiila 
to  irrite  without  preparation,  compoaitions 
on  thia  aubject:  "American  soldicra  have 
,  beeu  in  our  titliHje  for  aome  time.  You  hnce 
obaerved  them.  Deacribv  one  of  them.  What 
intereated  yuu  in  their  work,  and  in  their 
habitat  Write  your  peraonal  impreaaiona." 
Here  are  aome  of  the  results,  letting  us  aee 
the  American  aoldier  in  France,  as  he  ia 
aeen  and  appreciated  ocer  there. 

THEY  are  all  fine  men,  tall,  larfje 
shoulders.  I  know  one,  a  big 
fellow.  He  has  a  scar  on  his 
right  cheek,  which  was  made  by 
a  horsekick.  He  has  a  rosy  face,  long 
hair,  carefully  arranged.  His  feet  are 
small  for  his  size.  He  has  a  sweet  tooth. 
He  is  gay.  He  is  good.  He  eats  choco- 
late and  sweets.  There  are  some  who 
going  on  an  errand  near  their  camp  I 
met  him  sharing  his  chocolate  with  his 
comrades.  Next  Sunday  I  was  playing 
at  spinning-top  with  my  comrades.  He 
was  looking  at  us.  My  small  brother 
had  no  spinning-top.  He  gave  him  two 
cents  to  buy  one. 

The  Americans  are  polite.  When  they 
shake  hands,  they  bow  down  their  head 
a  little.  Before  entering  a  house  they 
take  off  their  hats,  and  wait  till  they 
are  told  "Sit  down." 

They  have  good  discipline;  no  fault 
is  left  unpunished.  They  are  more  dar- 
ing than  we  are;  they  do  not  fear  ex- 
pense. Jean  Laberiote. 

I  know  one  more  particularly.  He  ia 
of  ordinary  size.  He  has  a  fine  face, 
round  cheeks,  blue  eyes.  He  likes  to 
laugh  at  others.  He  is  intelligent.  He 
has  got  the  bad  habit  of  smoking  and 
chewing  tobacco.  He  is  fond  of  sweets 
He  bathes  very  often. 

The  Americans  have  been  very  good 
to  France,  to  come  to  help  her  to  fight 
the  Germans.  Jean  Gaits. 

The  Americans  are  generally  very 
clean  and  very  polite.  They  also  like 
sweets.  They  are  always  eating  choco- 
late and  sweets.  There  are  some  who 
like  raw  eggs  mixt  with  chocolate  and 
milk,  or  with  beer.  They  do  not  cut  their 
bread  as  we  do.  They  put  it  on  the  table 
and  cut  it  as  with  a  saw.  Every  morn- 
ing they  wash  thoroly.  They  wash  their 
teeth  after  all  meals.  They  have  leather 
gloves  to  work.  They  smoke  and  like 
alcohol. 

The  Americans  came  to  Prance  not 
for  their  own  interest  but  in  order  to 
help  us.  And  so  we  have  affection  for 
them.  They  have  at  the  front  one  mil- 
lion men  who  will  inflict  great  casual- 
ties on  the  Boches;  meanwhile  more  yet 
come  to  join  them  by  the  sides  of  the 
English  and  French. 

Francis  Loupien. 

The  one  that  I  know  is  tall,  well  built. 
He  is  very  amiable  and  kind  to  children. 
Whenever  he  meets  one  on  the  road,  he 
will  stop  his  horses  and  take  him  along. 
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He  ia  a  horse  driver.  When  it  is  rain- 
ing he  does  not  care,  he  will  then  whis- 
tle with  all  his  might. 

Ernestine  Cabannes. 

The  Americans  are  very  courteous. 
They  came  to  save  France,  to  save 
right  and  liberty.  America  rose  against 
the  despotism  of  Germany. 

Fernand  Lacoste. 

The  American  soldiers  are  always 
laughing.  They  are  playful  and  funny. 
They  remember  Lafayette  and  Roch- 
ambeau.  They  shed  their  blood  for 
France.  Gabriel  Ninosque. 

They  are  clean  and  polite.  They  often 
give  us  good  examples  and  good  lessons. 
They  have  every  thing  necessary,  horse- 
wagons,  automobiles,  trucks,  bicycles, 
motorcycles  and  some  kind  of  motor 
with  a  sort  of  "bath-tub." 

Andre  Pedemonou. 

They  like  sweets  very  much.  They  are 
clean;  they  wash  all  their  body  with 
cold  water.  They  are  very  polite.  They 
do  not  have  the  same  religion  as  we 
have,  but  it  does  not  matter,  they  are 
free  to  practise  the  one  they  choose,  or 
none.  I  saw  them  put  up  their  camp 
when  they  first  came  here;  some  were 
pitching  the  tents,  some  cutting  the  fern 
and  others  leveling  the  ground.  They 
had  soon  put  up  a  kitchen.  Their  tents 
have  floors.  They  were  quick  to  place 
a  shop  and  a  forge  for  their  300  horses. 

Camille  DuBos. 

It  is  magnificent  to  see  this  country 
place  herself  by  our  side  to  help  us  to 
fight  for  liberty.  Roger  Bes. 

I  have  observed  them  well.  Most  of 
them  are  close  shaved.  They  are  almost 
all  tall  and  large  fellows.  They  have 
quick  eyes.  They  are  polite,  but  some  of 
them  are  great  drinkers.  The  Ameri- 
cans are  very  smart.  They  do  almost 
everything  with  machines  and  horses. 
They  are  up  to  date  in  everything. 
Andre  Proustey. 

Their  tents  are  waterproof,  and  well 
closed.  They  must  be  quite  at  home 
there  inside,  it  must  not  be  cold  for 
them.  They  made  barracks  of  boards. 
Over  one  of  them  waves  the  "Star 
Spangled  Banner."  They  are  polite, 
pleasant,  desirous  to  serve.  But  some  of 
them  have  the  bad  habit  of  blowing  their 
noses  with  their  fingers  and  of  drinking 
too  much.  It  seems  to  me  that  they  were 
courageous  to  cross  the  seas,  running 
the  risk  of  being  sent  to  the  bottom  by 
the  submarines,  to  come  to  help  us. 
They  want  to  make  safe  our  endangered 
freedom,  and  the  liberty  of  the  world. 
Berthe   Suberville. 

I  have  noticed  one  more  particularly. 
He  is  lodged  in  the  house  of  the  school 
with  some  others.  He  is  small,  blond, 
has  a  moustache.  His  face  is  often 
cheerful,  and  has  a  broad  smile  fre- 
quently. He  called  my  comrade  Gaits: 
"Square-headed  Boche,"  because  my 
comrade,  he  says,  has  blond  hair  and 
wear.s  spectacles  like  the  "Boches."  He 


told  us  his  father  was  a  Spaniard,  and 
his  mother  French.  Having  no  liking  for 
the  Spaniards  he  became  an  A'nerican 
citizen.  I  saw  the  American  soldiers  at 
their  meals.  It  is  very  funny.  They  stand 
in  a  long  line  and  laugh  aloud.  When 
their  meal  is  over  they  start  singing. 
Some  of  them  are  very  fond  of  Cognac 
and  Champagne,  of  which  they  very 
likely  have  a  great  deal  in  their  coun- 
try. Pierre  Loupien. 

The  one  I  have  noticed  is  close  shaved 
and  beardless.  He  has  a  fine  body.  He 
is  tall  and  slender.  He  wears  nice  spec- 
tacles. He  seems  to  be  energetic.  On 
his  coat,  very  well  made,  he  has  a  yel- 
low belt  which  passes  around  his  waist, 
and  another  over  his  shoulder  with  a 
case  for  the  automatic  pistol.  He  is  an 

oflficer.  He  is  called  Captain  . 

,  Theresia  Labatut. 

They  all  work.  Some  place  the  decau- 
ville  (railway)  rails;  others  drive  the 
horses,  which  haul  the  big  trees  to  the 
station;  others  drive  the  trucks  which 
bring  the  supplies.  There  are  some  who 
bring  the  mail  to  the  post  office,  and 
fetch  it  on  motorcycles;  and  still  others 
transmit  the  orders  given  by  the  ofl!icers. 
Some  do  the  cooking,  and  others  wash 
the  clothes. 

They  are  fighting  at  the  front  by  the 
sides  of  our  dear  soldiers.  They  help  to 
support  the  hardships  of  this  war  and 
take  their  share  of  them.  Let  us  be  very 
grateful  to  them.  Alice  Duphu,. 

The  American  soldier  has  a  great  love 
for  his  family.  He  always  speaks  of  his 
mother,  of  his  father,  brothers  and  sis- 
ters. There  is  one  who  comes  to  my 
house  often.  They  are  jealous  among 
themselves.  When  one  of  them  goes  in 
a  house  to  learn  French,  if  one  day  he 
finds  another  fellow  in  that  house,  an 
American  soldier,  he  will  not  come  back 
any  more.        Mathilde  Lecom meres. 

The  work  of  the  Americans  is  cer- 
tainly a  curious  one.  I  saw  them  raise 
huge  logs  with  large  pliers,  as  easily  as 
they  would  have  moved  a  straw.  Their 
furnaces  for  their  kitchens  are  half  in 
the  ground,  in  order  not  to  waste  any 
heat.  What  struck  me  especially  about 
the  American  soldiers  is  their  cleanli- 
ness. All  of  them  are  tall,  healthy  and 
strong  owing  to  their  hygiene.  Their 
teeth  are  very  white;  and  not  to  soil 
their  hands  they  put  on  gloves  even  at 
work. 

Another  thing  I  admired  also,  is  their 
I>oliteness.  France  had  the  fame  of  be- 
ing the  most  polite  nation  in  the  world. 
We  have  often  heard  and  read  about 
the  French  courtesy.  Is  France  going  to 
lose  her  rank  among  the  well-bred  na- 
tions? 

I  like  the  American  soldiers  who  came 
to  help  France.  I  like  the  Americans 
who  came  here  to  defend  justice  and 
right.  I  admire  the  Americans  who  re- 
membered France,  and  who  came  to  her 
in  spite  of  the  many  dangers. 

Long  live  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica! ReNEE   BOI'RTHB. 


A  VISION  OF  VENEZIA 

(In  War-Time) 
BY  ROBERT  UNDERWOOD  JOHNSON 


From  Asolo's  unlifted  land 
I  watched  with  pensive  pain 

The  Evening's  soft  and  shadowy  hand 
Caress  Venetia's  plain, 

To  where  Piave's  rushing  sand 
Defined  the  Teuton  stain. 

Above  the  wide-horizoned  heath 
Nine-towered   Treviso  loomed, 

And  Padua's  seven  domes,  whereneath 
Her  gentle  saint  is  tombed; 

While,  like  a  lily  from  its  sheath, 
San  Marco's  tower  bloomed. 

Sweet-syllabled,  the  vesper  bells 

A  maze  of  music  wound. 
From  towns  whose  very  naming  tells 

A  rosary  of  sound. 
While  grapes  and  lingering  asphodels 

Still  perfumed  all  the  ground. 

And,  last,  I  heard  Bassano's  toll 
(That  drowns  the  Brenta's  roar) 

And  there  was  something  in  its  roll 
Was  never  there  before: 

A  tocsin  to  the  patriot  soul 
The  Western  breezes  bore. 

It  was  as  the  the  bell  were  sent 
To  wake  the  sleeping  land, 

And  cry  "O  Italy,  sore-spent! 
Now  let  thy  legions  stand; 

No  farther  inch  of  fair  content 
Yield  to  the  spoiler's  hand. 

"Look  on  thy  beauty  and  be  proud 
As  partner  of  God's  plan, — 

Half  by  His  mighty  thought  endowed 
And  half  by  Him  thru  Man; 

The  Alps,  whose  incense  is  the  cloud, ' 
The  temples  Love  began. 


"Long  shall  outlingcr  human  shame 

The  snow-clad  eminence; 
But  these  that  breathe  His  holy  name — 

The  spirit's  monuments — 
Shall  He  who  wrought  with  thee  their  fame 

Not  share  in  their  defense?" 

Then  there  appeared  with  robe  and  crown 

A  host  in  heavenly  guise, 
As  all  the  Angels  had  come  down 

From  Dante's  Paradise; 
The  thought  of  some  Italian  town 

Gave  glory  to  their  eyes. 

The  sunset  pierced  them  thru  with  gold 

And  many-colored  fire, 
Till  they  as  beautifully  were  stoled 

As  Fra  Beato's  choir: 
A  cloud  of  witnesses  of  old 

Called  mortals  to  aspire. 

And  while  I  wondered  at  the  sight 

I  heard  a  soft  ado 
That,  as  tho  chanted  by  the  light, 

To  this  clear  anthem  grew: 
"Fight  ye  for  Freedom  and  for  Right, 

But  fight  for  Beauty,  too." 

And  as  they  sang  this  high  command 

In  evening's  growing  shade. 
The  Eastward  pointing  of  each  hand 

A  myriad  gesture  made; 
I  turned,  to  see  the  skyey  land 

Was  all  in  rose  ^rrayed. 

The  Alps,  the  clouds,  the  near  lagoon. 

Prolonged  the  heavenly  scene. 
And  the  last  breath  of  afternoon 

Lit  up  the  brown  lateen. 
Where  lay,  impatient  for  the  moon, 

The  Adriatic's  Queen. 


And  as,  at  dawning  of  the  night. 

The  pageantry  withdrew. 
From  Po  to  farthest  Dolomite 

Their  anthem  rose  anew: 
"Fight  ye  for  Freedom  and  for  Right, 

But  fight  for  Beauty,  too." 


A  SOLDIER'S  PRAYER 

BY  H.  F.  ANDERSON 

FIRST    LIEUTENANT,    F.    A.    R.    C,    AMERICAN    EXPEDITIONARY      FORCE 


Dear  Lord,  I  dare  not  a.sk  that  Thou 

Be  watchful  over  me; 
For  Thou  art  Master  of  us  all, 
Hun  and  Briton,  Turk  and  Gaul, 
And  over  each  Thy  mantles  fall 

Of  love  and  charity. 

Dear  Lord,  I  dare  not  ask  that  Thou 

lie  sparing  of  my  life: 
'Twerc  vain  to  think  that  for  my  sake 
Thou  wouldat  a  Great  P^xfx-ption  make: 
An  equal  chance  each  one  muHt  take 

Who  vf-ntures  in  the  strife. 


But,  Lord,  dear  Lord  above  me,  grant 

This  boon  to  me,  I  pray: 
Whatever  fate  may  wait  for  me, 
Whatever  death  in  store  may  be, 
By  Thy  own  Son,  I  beg  of  Thee, 

Be  kind  to  those  who  stay. 

Bless  Thou  my  mother,  with  a  love 

Beyond  our  mortal  ken: 
Shield   Thou   my   wife   from  every   ill; 
In  her  sweet  heart,  dear  Lord,  instil 
Thy  trust  that  .she  may  read  Thy  will 

And  live  in   Thee.  Amen. 


THE  LONG  ROAD  TO  THE  NEAR  EAST 


Mr.  Williams  wai  for  three  ytars  KY 
instructor  in  Syrian  Protestant 
College,  and  for  the  past  two  years  special 
correspondent  to  the  'Christian  Herald" 
fur  China,  Japan,  Russia,  Armenia  and 
Turkestan.  For  three  months,  ending  Feb- 
ruary, J918,  he  was  the  only  American  re- 
lief worker  in  that  part  of  Turkey  ruptured 
by  the  liuxsians.  Mr.  Williams  speaks  with 
first  hand  knowledge  of  the  conditions  in 
the  Aear  East,  and  the  answer  he  makes  to 
the  Near  Eastern  Question  is  the  result 
of  close   contact   with   its   suffering   people. 


w 


""•"•'  '^HY  are  you  Armenians, 
who  have  suffered  as  no 
other  people  have  ever  suf- 
fered, so  free  from  hate 
for  the  Turks  and  Kurds,  who  have  tor- 
tured and  massacred  an  unoffending 
but  progressive  race?" 

Governor  Hambartsoumiantz  and  I 
were  returning  from  the  mass  of  ruins 
that  had  once  been  Ardjesh.  On  both 
sides  of  the  road,  mounted  guards  cov- 
ered every  rise  of  land  for  a  front  of 
more  than  a  mile.  Trudging  along  the 
road,  smiling  and  happy,  were  a  hun- 
dred soldiers  of  the  newly  organized 
Armenian  army,  who  had  come  out  to 
rescue  us  from  a  party  of  ambushed 
Kurds  beside  a  narrow  ford. 

The  day  before  and  that  morning,  he 
had  had  most  friendly  conferences  with 
several,  powerful  Kurd  chiefs.  These 
picturesque  but  bloodthirsty  henchmen 
of  the  Hun  had  come  in  only  after  hos- 
tages had  been  sent  to  their  camps.  Yet 
their  conference  with  the  leader  of  the 
Van  Armenians  was  marked  with  per- 
fect confidence  and  good  will. 

It  was  dramatic,  that  strange  meet- 
ing in  Ardjesh.  Over  in  the  city,  with 
its  skeletons  of  former  homes  showing 
their  eyeless  sockets  to  the  heavens, 
were  four  great  pyramids  of  human 
bones — crumbling  monuments  to  Turk- 
ish efficiency  under  German  direction. 
The  people  laid  down  their  arms  in  re- 
turn for  solemn  promises  of  immunity 
from  massacre. 

"Save  your  bullets  for  foxes."  said 
the  commander,  and  only  a  handful  of 
half-crazed  women  and  children  escaped 
the  inhuman  slaughter  which  wiped  out 
ten    thousand    lives. 

All  around  us,  that 
February  day,  were 
thousands  of  Kurds, 
starving  but  well 
armed,  who  restrained 
their  blood-lust  because 
it  was  understood  that 
the  Armenians  had 
powerful  and  interested 
friends.  It  was  the  last 
good  opportunity  for 
compromise  or  confer- 
ence. Two  days  later, 
the  Armenian  army  at 
Erzerum  retreated  in  a 
panic  before  the  Turks. 
Today,  no  one  knows 
but  what  another  mas- 
sacre has  been  inciden- 
tal to  the  passage  of  a 
Turkish  army  across 
the  face  of  Armenia 
from  Erzerum  to  Tabriz. 


MAYNARD     OWEN     WILLIAMS       ^'^ile    P:iving    churches    to    the 

Holy  Land.  Armenia's  enemy  to- 
"The  Kurds  are  not  to  blame,"  replied  day  is  not  the  Kurd,  but  the  Kaiser." 
the  Governor.  "They  are  ignorant  and  Germany's  Pan-Turanian  dream 
know  no  better.  You  hoard  how  Kamil  seems  to  be  materializing.  Defeat  on  the 
Heg  described  the  methods  by  which  the  western  front  will  once  more  drive  the 
Turks  have  kept  his  people  poor  and  German  war-lords  to  seek  victory  else- 
uneducated  and  then  have  used  them  where.  Aside  from  a  small  band  of  Ar- 
as  butchers.  We  cannot  hate  such  dupes,  menian  patriots  in  the  Erivan  district. 
Their  condition  is  as  bad  as  ours.  there  is  no  definitely  pro- Ally  force  from 

"When  leaders  attempt  to  carry  out    the  Bosphorus  to  the  English  armies  in 
such    cruel    measures    as    were    decided    Jerusalem  and  Mesopotamia.  And  even 

those  forces  will  be  endangered  if  Ger- 
man propaganda  among  the  Tartars, 
Persians  and  other  Moslems  is  success- 
ful, as  it  gave  promise  of  being  when  I 
left  the  Caucasus  last  April. 

The  spirit  of  revenge  for  what  the 
Turk  has  done,  the  desire  to  save  the 
remnant  of  the  Armenian  race,  and  the 
determination  to  crush  forever  a  Pan- 
German  movement  which  might  reach 
India  itself — all  seem  to  cry  out  to  us 
to  declare  war  on  Turkey.  But  big,  rich 
and  brave  as  America  is,  she  is  unable 
to  wage  such  a  war  at  present.  We  have 
no  men  ready  to  make  a  declaration  of 
war  effective  and  France  and  Italy  will 
need  all  the  men  we  can  train  for 
months  to  come. 

The  dash  of  American  arms  has  never 
been  felt  in  the  Turkish  theater  of  war. 
But  the  power  and  humanity  of  Ameri- 
can   missionary    and    relief    work    has 
made  itself  felt  for  decades.  If  we  de- 
Gorernor      Hamhnrtsoumiantz,      of      Van    clare  war  on  Turkey,  we  can  send  force 
(left),    and    Kamil    lieg,     Kurdish    chief    there  only  by  lessening  our  shipments 
,  ,       ,      ,       ,.  ,     to  France  and  Italy.  But  American  re- 

upon,  the  men  who  do  the  dirty  work    Ug^  ^g^j^  j^  Turkey  would  stop  at  once. 


have  to  be  given  a  free  hand.  The  of- 


During    months    of   "paper   war,"   new 
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Tahri::,    Persia, 


ficers  took  the  young  women,  but  the  suffering  would  ensue,  for  which  our 
other  loot  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  ^ash  act  would  be  immediately  responsi- 
common  fighters.  The  man  we  are  after  ble,  and  we  would  lose  all  our  influence 
is  not  the  untaught  savage,  trained  as  among  a  wavering  people, 
a  brute,  but  the  man  who  sits  behind  a  American  missionaries  are  credited 
polished  table  strewn  with  maps,  and  with  keeping  us  out  of  a  war  for  which 
finding  a  spot  where  resistance  to  his  in  years  past  they  have  eagerly  exhort- 
greed  for  world-might  may  develop,  ed.  But  it  is  not  fear  that  their  lives 
says,  'Wipe  it  out!'  Abdul  Hamid  was  will  be  taken,  their  relief  work  stopped 
our  first  enemy.  The  Young  Turks,  or  their  property  confiscated  that  makes 
jealous  of  Armenian  worth,  were  next,  them  urge  patience  and  forbearance 
But  the  arch-fiend  of  them  all  is  the  now.  It  is  the  menace  of  the  German 
man  who  planned  this  thing  years  ago,    army.  They  hold  to  the  principle  of  war 

that  the  "army  of  the 

enemy  is  the  objective" 
and  they  recognize 
Prussianism  rather 
than  Kurdish  brutality 
as  the  power  which 
must  be  crushed. 

We  cannot  yet  de- 
clare an  effective  war 
on  Turkey.  But  we  may 
be  sure  that  every  Al- 
lied success  on  the 
western  front  will  be  re- 
flected in  the  thoughts 
and  plans  of  the  Near 
East — home  of  oppor- 
tunists. Persians.  Tar- 
tars, Georgians.  Af- 
ghans and  Turkomen 
are  jui^ging  the  safety 
of  their  plans  by  the 
fortunes  of  war  in 
France.  But  the  w^t- 
[Continutii  oh  pngf  #<»V 


taken    Itii    the    'I'urks,    who    sacked    the    American     mission 
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I  do  not  moan  to  criticize  the  conduct  of 
the  war,  but  it  sometimes  seems  to  me 
that  the  methods  of  warfare  are  some- 
what conservative  and  lacking  in  original- 
ity. Now  if  J  were  managing  the  business — 
tho  I  do  not  mean  to  force  myself  upon  the 
Administration — I  should  see  what  could 
be  done  in  the  way  of  enlisting  new  allies, 
not  merely  of  the  human  race,  but  of  other 
branches  of  the  animal  kingdom.  The  primi- 
tive man  before  he  had  learned  his  a  b  c's 
bad  trained  the  wild  horse  to  carry  him 
against  or  away  from  his  enemies  and  the 
wolf  to  follow  the  trail  and  fight  for  him. 
Has  not  the  modern  man  brains  enough  to 
do  as  much?  Why  should  we  think  only  of 
machines  to  counteract  the  new  machines 
of  war?  Since  our  foes  have  carried  the 
war  into  the  air  and  the  sea  why  not  meet 
them  with  the  denizens  of  these  elements? 

We  have  hitherto  treated  the  whale  as  an 
enemy.  We  have  hunted  him  down 
and  almost  exterminated  him.  Would  it  not 
be  better  policy  as  well  as  more  Christian — 
so  rarely  do  these  coincide — to  make  a 
friend  and  servant  of  the  whale?  A  whale 
i.s  bigger  than  a  submarine,  and  a  merchant 
vessel  convoyed  by  a  school  or,  better  yet, 
a  university  of  whales  would  be  quite  im- 
mune from  attack.  Sharks  might  be  trained 
to  bite  off  periscopes  and  sword  fish  to 
puncture  U-boats  or  destroyers.  We  have 
all  seen  pictures  of  sword  fishes  piercing 
wooden  boats  but  of  course  the  boney 
weapon  would  have  to  be  reinforced  with 
a  chrome  steel  point  to  penetrate  armor 
plate.  Sea  lions  might  be  trained  in  re- 
trieving torpedoes.  Don't  tell  me  that  they 
could  not  be  taught  this.  I  have  seen  them 
playing  ball,  balancing  wands  and  setting 
off  fireworks  which  I  could  never  do  if,  like 
the  sea  lions,  I  had  no  hands.  A  few  hun- 
dred crocodiles  brought  from  the  Nile  and 
fiet  to  crawling  up  the  Dardanelles  wouIJ 
poon  have  cleared  the  strait  of  contact 
mines  and  as  for  the  electric  mines  a 
trained  gymnotus  would  set  them  off. 

Best  of  all  would  be  the  octopus.  If  we 
could  get  one  of  the  same  species  as  Hugo 
used  in  his  "Toilers  of  the  Sea"  we  could 
do  wonders  with  submarines,  propellers, 
torpedoes  and  mines.  How  it  would  cheer 
the  British  up  to  sec  an  octopus  coming 
into  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  with  eiglit 
U-boatH,  one  under  each  arm. 

For  aerial  warfare  we  could  make  use 
of  the  bird'^.  The  Am<'rican  eagle  hns  hith- 
ertf>  done  nothing  for  the  country  that  has 
»K)  honored  him.  Why  should  we  not  go 
hawking  for  Zepfjelins  with  englfs?  Tliejr 
daws,  armf'd  sharp  with  steel  spurs,  like 
fighting  cocks,  would  make  short  work  of 
h  Hilk  gan-bag.  Owls  and  bats  might  be  em- 
ployed as  senfries  for  night  work,  as  they 
would  b*-  better  than  watf-h  dogs  since  th'-y 
could  pans  silently  thru  the  night  air.  The 
roo  is  unfortunately  extinct  but  a  condor 
ought  to  be  able  to  drop  iKimbs  with  a  lit- 
tle practi«e  more  accnirately  than  the  fJer- 
man  »vi;itorM  have  "hown  in  Flritiuh  airs. 
If  th«-  parrot  could  be  crost  with  the  car- 
r\^  pigeon  we  could  tran*mit  oral  mes- 
oflges.  I'ossibly  the  parrot  could  be  trained 
in  p^rch  in  the  enemy's  cump  and  pick  iiji 
conv«T«(ation,  a  sort  of  feathered  flirffi- 
rrnph.  But  very  likely  thJM  is  chimerical. 
Parrot*  may  not  be  di»t/Teet  enough  for 
capionnge. 

Inne/'t*,  altho  they  are  the  most  tractable 


and  best  organized  of  living  beings  and 
have  been  held  up  to  us  as  models  of  in- 
telligence by  Solomon  and  the  socialists, 
have  never  yet  been  enlisted  in  the  service 
of  man.  If  this  could  be  accomplished  they 
would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage.  An 
army  of  Colorado  grasshoppers  sent  into 
Germany  next  summer  would  clean  off 
every  green  thing  and  bring  the  war  to  an 
end  in  the  fall.  They  could  also  stop  trains 
by  greasing  the  tracks.  I  have  seen  them 
do  this  in  Kansas.  A  swarm  of  hornets  or 
■wasps  sent  into  the  enemy's  trenches  might 
do  as  well  as  gas  in  clearing  the  way  for 
an  attack.  Fireflies  might  be  used  for  night 
signalling.  I  have  often  tried  to  read  their 
dots  and  dashes  on  a  summer  night  but  not 
knowing  their  code  I  was  never  able  to  in- 
terpret their  signals.  If  termites  could  be 
induced  to  eat  out  the  iusides  of  the  w-ood- 
work  of  the  barricades  or  of  bridge  timbers 
so  they  would  collapse  at  a  touch  it  would 
be  a  valuable  aid. 

Ever  since  men  have  been  fighting  one 
another  they  have  made  use  of  the  animals. 
Horses  for  cavalry  and  chariots,  sometimes 
elephants  and  camels,  have  figured  in  war- 
fare from  the  earliest  historic  ages.  Of  the 
carnivora  only  the  cheetah  or  hunting 
leopard  has  proved  serviceable.  The  Span- 
ish tried- to  defend  the  city  of  Panama  by 
stampeding  herds  of  cattle  against  the  at- 
tacking British.  But  with  modern  educa- 
tional methods,  say  the  Montessori  or  the 
Gary  system,  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  do 
more  in  this  line  than  the  ancients  were 
able  to  do.  Moles  and  woodchucks  would 
be  very  serviceable  for  tunneling.  Beavers 
might  be  sent  out  at  night  to  gnaw  down 
the  posts  of  the  opposing  entanglements.  If 
all  we  read  of  caprine  omnivorousness 
be  true,  goats  could  be  set  to  chewing  up 
the  barbed  wire.  Giraffes  might  be  utilized 
for  a  v.alking  wireless  or  perambulating 
I'eriscopes.  Horses  have  not  been  of  much 
use  in  this  war  so  the  Australians  who  are 
expert  riders  have  not  been  employed  to 
the  best  advantage.  Why  not,  then,  mount 
them  upon  the  only  large  quadruped  in- 
digeneous  to  the  island?  A  squadron  of 
.\nzac  kangaroo  cavalry  leaping  trenches 
would  strike  terror  to  the  Hunnish  heart. 
The  pouches  of  the  kangaroos  would  be 
convenient  for  carrying  cartridges. 

I  could  suggest  other  equally  promising 
plans  for  winning  the  war — but  what's  the 
use?  Perhaps  not  one  of  those  I  have  here 
specified  will  be  adopted,  for  a  hide-bound 
and  red-taped  bureaucracy  pays  little  heed 
to  the  advice  of  outsiders.  I  do  not  ask 
rompensation.  I  do  not  expect  gratitude. 
But  in  giving  freely  to  my  country  the  re- 
sults of  my  excogitations  I  have  the  secret 
rf<tisfaction  of  feeling  thrit  I  am  doing  mv 
bit. 


The  American  patiers  are  using  some 
rather  vigorous  lOngllMh  just  now  in  re- 
gard to  the  fjermans,  hut  our  lack  of  prac- 
tise in  vituf)eration  puts  us  at  a  disad- 
vantage. If  we  could  only  resurrect  Ilein- 
ri<'li  Il'-ine  it  would  put  some  ginger  into 
the  f)resH  cfimfiaign.  Whiit  leader,  writer  or 
fiaragrafihist   could    beat    this: 

I  could  not  trujit  thin   PrunMio,  thin  tnll,  piptin- 

tir  h<TO  in  cnlt/TH.  thhi  hri\v.yi\r\  with  Ihr  rn- 
imri'iim  mnw,  rsirryiriK  «  rfirp'Tal'H  «tn(T  which 
hf  flmt  Hipi  in  holy  w;i1<r  ln'forc  liriMKinK  It 
down  on  your  h''ii<l.  t  h.'Kl  irrfut,  mJHKiviMKK  iii>oi)t 
Ihix    philfmophir,     Chrintlnn,     rnllltdry    iltrnpotiiim, 


this  medley  of  beer,  deceit  and  sand.  Repulsive, 
deeply  repulsive  to  me  wa.s  ever  this  Prussia, 
thLs  pedantic,  hypocritical,  sanctimonious  Prus- 
sia— ^this   Tartuffe  among   the   nations. 

Somehow  Heine  has  never  been  so  popu- 
lar in  Prussia  as  elsewhere  and  many  a 
naive  American  tourist  has  been  surprized 
to  find  that  his  well-meant  eulogies  of  his 
favorite  German  poet  have  met  with  a  cold 
reception  from  his  German  hosts. 


The  librarian  had  gone  out  in  the  after- 
noon to  do  some  shopping  or  other  Import- 
ant business  but  she  had  put  the  Carnegie 
in  charge  of  her  younger  sister,  a  thoroly 
conscientious  and  obliging  girl.  So  when 
a  note  came  in  from  a  lady  saying :  "Please 
send  mc  some  cheerful  and  amusing  fic- 
tion ;  I  am  sick  of  reading  about  the  hor- 
rors of  war,"  the  conscientious  understudy 
looked  over  the  index  cards  and  picked  out : 

Hugo:   "The  Man   Who  Laughs." 
Stevenson :  "The  Merry  Men." 
Andreyev :    "Red   Laughter." 
Wharton:    "The   House   of   Mirth." 


At  a  recent  examination  in  English  at 
the  University  of  Atlantis  the  candidates 
were  asked  to  "Discuss  the  composite  na- 
ture of  the  English  language,"  and  one 
of  them  began  :  "The  English  language  is 
a  vast  lake  into  which  countless  tongues 
are  continually  pouring  their  contents." 

As  a  teacher  once  said  about  a  similar 
sentence :  "It  is  grammatically  correct  but 
it  sounds  strange  to  the  English-speaking 
ear." 

In  reply  to  another  question  :  "What  is 
the  meaning  of  'galley  proof?"  one  in- 
genious student  wrote :  "It  means  unusual- 
ly strong,  for  only  the  most  enduring  men 
could  survive  the  galleys." 


When  you  listen  to  an  impassioned  ap- 
peal to  turn  the  rascals  out  or  an  attack 
upon  people  in  power  just  ask  yourself 
whether  you  would  rather  live  under  the 
authority  of  the  speaker  than  the  present 
incumbent. 


Ever  since  the  Wright  brothers  used  to 
get  their  school  ma'am  sister  to  figure  out 
their  early  aeroplane  designs  mathematics 
has  been  tlie  guide  to  the  navigation  of  the 
air.  A  member  of  the  British  Flying  Corps 
exprest  this  intimate  relation  of  theory 
and  practise  in  his  song  entitled  "A  Gal- 
lant Young  Airman  I^ay  Dying": 

When   the   court  of   inquiry   a-ssembles, 
Plea.se   tell    them    the    reason    I    died 

Wa-s   because   I   forgot   twice   iota 
Wa.s  tho  minimum  angle  of  glide. 

Tiie  author  of  these  verses  has  since 
been  killed  at  the  front,  tho  whether  it  was 
because  he  forgot  to  multiply  iota  by  two 
the  news  does  not  state. 

* 

•  * 

Whenever  I  get  time  I  am  going  to  write 
a  s{>ries  r)f  [ir)pnl!ir  novels  under  the  follow- 
ing titles,  foi-  which  caveat  for  copyright 
is  ln'rel)y  filed  : 

DoloroKii  the  Slid    Hook, 
Kiirinnnii    the    Mud     Hooli. 
VilliiinifiHn   the    Had    Hook, 
■Snolierinn   the   Cud    Rook, 
Ifermione  the   Fad   Hook. 
• 

*  * 

I'liK'li  to  his  (iwn  job,  Tvoave  kicking  to- 
tin-  mule. 
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CONFESSIONS  OF  A  MOTION  PICTURE 

PRESS  AGENT 

PART  1.  NEW  YORK  AND  LOS  ANGELES 


Bikntd  the  motion  picture 
ttceuea  ia  u  faaviiuitiny,  i^uriua- 
ity  chidhniiimj  iiulin.  Here  in  a  ntirratiie 
xif  actual  lu-inrience  that  will  be  found  in- 
utructire  u.i  well  an  ainu»inii.  The  author 
contributed  "A  Theatrical  I'ress  Ayent'n 
Confeanion"  to  The  Independent  some  years 
ago.  As  stated  on  the  previous  occasion,  we 
can    vouch    for   his    inteijrity    and   fairness. 

The  folio  winy  article  is  the  first  of  a 
series  of  three  dealiny  with  the  inner  side 
of  the  picture  industry.  The  other  two. 
which  will  appear  in  later  issues  of  The 
lndei>endent,  will  tell  of  the  biy  film  cor- 
porations, yive  a  summary  of  past  nccoin- 
lilishmints  und  take  a   look  into  the  future. 

MY  eutry  into  motion  piiture  busiuoss 
was  made  thru  a  friend  telephoning 
nie  :  '(.'ome  to  New  York  at  on<e  ' 
I've  the  biggest  proposition  in  the  world's 
history,  and  there's  a  place  for  you  iu  it." 
Three  days  later  I  presented  myself  iu  New- 
York,  my  wife  acc-omiianying  me.  "It's  a 
motion  picture  I  waut  you  to  write  about." 
said  my  New  Boss,  "with  ll.!>46  actual 
scenes.  ijr>.(KH)  actors,  G.(X)()  horses,  cost 
$750,000,  and  is  unquestionably  the  greatest 
dramatic  and  historical  spectacle  ever  con- 
ceived or  realized  by  the  mind  of  man. 
Mrs.  Press  Agent,"  he  added,  turning  to 
my  wife,  "beg,  borrow,  steal,  or  dig  in  the 
old  stocking  for  all  the  cash  you  can  lay 
hands  on,  and  buy  a  better  investment  than 
United  States  bonds.  I  mean  the  $2  tickets 
for  the  opening  night  of  our  show.  Mark 
my  words,  those  seats  will  be  soiling  on  tiie 
sidewalk  for  $5  apiece,  and  you'll  become  a 
rich  woman." 

Strange  to  relate,  everything  turned  out 
pretty  ne:irly  as  the  manager  predicted. 
even  tho  my  wife  and  I  were  too  conserva- 
tive to  gamble  in  the  tickets.  The  photo- 
play ran  an  entire  season  in  New  York 
:ind    earned    more    than    a    million    dollars. 


with  all  kinds  of  fancy  prices  paid  for  the 
seats.  The  manager  and  his  executives 
moved  down  fnuu  Harlem  to  more  expen- 
sive homes  near  Central  I'ark.  We  ate  in 
the  best  hotels,  smok(,>d  perfecto  cigars,  were 
interviewed  instead  of  interviewing,  and 
when  we  journeyed  alield  were  received 
like  nabobs.  I  devoted  iiiy.self  to  the  com- 
position of  prose  synipliDiiies,  concertos  and 
soiuitas  on  the  inanagci's  lyric  theme  of 
"ll.!l4(i  scenes.  •J.">.(HK)  actors,  G.OIH)  horses, 
and  $750,000  production."  These  works 
were  quickly  gobbled  up  and  duly  printed. 
I  cannot  say  we  were  exactly  drunk  with 
suwess,  but  we  .seemed  to  be  living  in  a 
dream-world  just  the  same. 

With  the  full  tide  of  prosperity  ensued 
a  struggle  for  power  among  the  four  pro- 
prietors. These  were  the  president  of  tho 
company,  who  owned  51  per  cent  of  the 
capital  slock  and  was  nicknamed  lirutus 
from  his  sulking  iu  his  tent  when  things 
didn't  please  him  ;  the  producer,  a  happy, 
irresponsible  genius  whom  we  called  Cipsar  ; 
the  author  of  the  play,  nicknamed  the  Old 
(ir.'iy  Wolf,  and  the  daring  young  show- 
nuin.  my  managerial  friend,  who  had  car- 
ried the  spectacle  to  commercial  success. 

The  Old  Gray  Wolf  carried  dynamite 
about  with  him  in  the  form  of  sensational 
publicity  statements,  which  it  was  my  duty 
to  extract  from  him  if  possible  and  bury 
in  our  pigeonholes.  The  producer-genius,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  a  human  skyrocket  of 
fantastic  invention  and  fancy  ;  on  his  ap- 
lioarance,  we  had  to  shut  up  shop  and  win 
what  of  practical  use  we  could  from  the 
scintillating  verbal  fireworks.  The  young 
manager  kept  a  bunch  of  written  "resigna- 
tions" bandy  to  forfend  the  demands  and 
exactions  of  the  other  three.  The  Irish- 
American  office  boy  called  him  "The  Great 
Rosigner,"  for  it  is  recorded  that  in  one 
day    ho    threw    up    his    job    no    less    than 


eighteen  times !  This  method 
of  asserting  authority  by 
offering  frequently  to  relinquish  it. 
proved  exceedingly  elToctive.  The  ama- 
teurish, untheatrical  schemes  of  the 
other  bosses  were  squelched  as  they  realized 
that  they  co\ild  not  do  without  the  general 
manager.  In  the  end,  he  won  their  entire 
confidence  and  built  up  for  them  a  splendiil 
|)roi)erty. 

Six    tnonths    after    the    inception    of    the 
photoplay,   I5rutus  and  some  of  his  friend> 
organized  a  large  "film   i)rogram"  corpora- 
tion, for  which  I  was  asked  to  do  the  press 
work.  This  was  my  long-coveted  oi)portun 
ity  of  gaining  a  more  intimate  view  of  pic 
turedo'.u  than  a  New  \''ork  run  and  hearsav 
information    had   afforded.   As  all   our   pro 
duetions  were  to  be  made  in  California.    ! 
obtained  the  chief's  consent  to  visiting  the 
picture  eldorado  of  Los  Angeles  and  stu<l> 
ing  the  studios  at  first  hand. 


r\N  n 

yj  Chii 


VuufUiip  /•ii'ititua  t  lui/t  I  ^- L,<ifhy  Cvi puialiun 

Shoutini/  to  Indians  "^tni;  dead,  there.   You're  spitiliny  the  show,"  is  the  easiest  part  of 
the  director's  job.   Soinrtimcs   he  has   to   show    the  heroine  how    to   play   her  hue   scenes 
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my  arrival  I  found  Csesar  in  the 
linose  Quarter  of  the  western  city, 
staging  a  blood-curdling  melodrama  with 
the  aid  of  a  dozen  Oriental  laundrymen  and 
his  own  matinee  idols  and  heroines.  The 
"Chinks"  were  having  the  time  of  their 
lives,  for  violence  had  long  since  departed 
from  that  peaceful  district  and  it  was  a> 
much  fun  for  them  to  play  highbinder  as  it 
is  for  an  Apache  to  play  "movie"  Indian 
The  next  day  I  sought  out  great  Caesar"-; 
studio  for  mementos  of  the  extraordinary 
cinema  production  that  was  still  playing  in 
the  East.  The  mise-en-scene  had  vanished, 
but  how  about  the  armies,  both  human  and 
equine? 

"Huh  !"  grunted  a  property  man  to  whom 
T  addrest  my  question.  "Twenty-five  thou 
sand  people  and  six  thousand  horses,  did 
you  say?  Feller,  take  it  from  me,  there 
might  have  been  a  matter  of  600  actors  on 
the  lots,  iucludin'  supers,  an'  mebbe  they 
was  as  many  as  sixty  or  seventy-five  cow 
■punchers  and  ponies  in  one  of  the  big  rides 
Say.  how  long  you  been  in  the  movin'  pictei 
business?" 

Without  committing  myself  on  this  point 
I   moved  on   to  the  next  studio,   the  head 
quarters  of  an   ex-blacksmith  who  had  be 
come    famed    for    "stunt"    comedies   of   the 
hair-raising  order.    "Honest  John"   greeted 
me  with  hearty  Irish  handshake  and  made 
me  free  of  the  works.  They  were  a  wonder 
land  in  which  a  child  could  have  wandered 
happily    for    days.    Every    mechanical    tri 
umph — the  dreadnaught,  the  howitzer,   the 
submarine,  the  airplane,   the  complexus  of 
railroad  transport — was  reproduced  in  toy 
like    miniature.    "Close-up"    photographer^ 
worked  the  cameras  as  the  little  machine- 
performed  the  most  alarming,  gravity  defy 
ing    evolutions.    In    other    branches    of    th»- 
laboratory,  an  acrobat  jumped  off  the  roof 
of  a  twenty-story   skyscraper  by  means  of 
a   neat   fall   from   a   table  to  the  floor.   An 
aerialist   hung  desperately    to   a   parachute 
in   mid-air   while  actually   dangling   from   .s 
steel  rod  ♦ixed  on  a  platform,  with  an  uni 
l>rella     ct>ver     suspended     over     him.     The 
beautiful  heroine  was  "thrown  to  the  lions." 
but  without  appeasement  to  their  appetites 
or   danger    to   her,   because  of  au    invisible 
wire  barriers  that  separattnl  'em. 

"Shailes  of  Haron  Munchausen  I"  I  re- 
marked to  myself.  "And  then  they  tell  us 
that  pictures  never  lie!" 

On   a   trip  to  a   third  studio   I   was  still 
n\ore  asti>nished  to   find  au  oU\   friend,   the 
former  traffic  t"op  at  the  ivrner  of   Uroad 
w;iy    and    Forty -.set\)ud    street.    New    York. 
Iransmogrifieil   into  a   Wild    Western   h*ri>. 
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He  was  booted,  chapped  and  spurred,  car- 
ried a  "ffiin"  in  each  hand,  wore  a  bis 
knife  in  his  belt,  a  bandanna  kerchief 
around  his  neck,  and  his  $50  Stetson  som- 
brero was  held  in  place  by  means  of  a 
leather  band  passing  under  his  chin. 

"How  do  you  like  it.  Kill?"  I  asked. 

"Pretty  well."  he  replied.  "The  beer  ain't 
as  good  as  it  is  in  New  York,  an'  the 
cabarets  are  poor.  Eats  are  all  right,  an'  the 
sleepin's  fine.  This  new  leadin'  woman  of 
ours  had  me  worried  some,  but  the  Boss 
tells  the  director  to  give  me  all  the  close- 
ups,  an'  I  guess  that'll  tune  her  down  a  bit. 
Oh.  I'll  be  in  to  see  you  in  the  Broadway 
office  in  a  couple  of  months !  They  give  us 
a  reprieve  from  this  here  condemned  City 
of  the  Angels  twice  a  year,  an'  we  go  back 
East  to  see  what  living  is  like." 

Inspection  of  "cutting"  and  "assembling" 
was  the  next  step  of  my  experience,  for 
which  T  entered  a  darkened  viewing  cham- 
ber with  the  director,  the  editor,  and  the 
stenographer  who  took  notes  under  the  light 
of  a  tiny  electric  bulb.  As  the  critical  com- 
mittee saw  the  inchoate  picture  flashed  on 
the  screen,  and  ordered  excisions  here,  re- 
arrangements there,  and  captions  or  titles 
inserted  in  still  other  places,  the  note-taker 
followed  them  closely.  The  typed  directions 
were  afterward  turned  over  to  the  cutter 
and  assembler,  who  scissored  and  repasted 
the  film  and  saw  to  it  that  additional  cap- 
tions were  drawn,  photographed  and  in- 
serted. The  film  editor — unlike  the  news- 
paper man — works  in  the  dark,  talks  in- 
stead of  writes,  corrects  a  moving  instead 
of  a  .still  object,  and  indicates  the  changes 
instead  of  personally  performing  them.  Yet 
just  as  high  a  level  of  skill  is  necessary. 
The  editor  of  your  picture  is  equally  im- 
portant with  the  editor  of  your  magazine 
or  newspaper. 

ONE  morning  toward  the  close  of  my 
stay,  I  was  invited  to  go  out  upon  "lo- 
cation," as  it  is  called,  and  view  a  Mexican 
battle.  The  time  of  starting  was  officially 
bulletinefl  as  7  a.  m.,  but  in  the  loose,  un- 
businesslike methods  of  direction  it  was 
several  hours  later  before  the  entire  cara- 
van got  under  motion.  I  amused  myself  by 
ob.serving  the  activities  of  the  numerous 
open-air  stages  where  no  less  than  ten  com- 
panies were  rehearsing  or  acting  before  the 
camera.  The  scenario  dejiartment  had 
placed  these  ten  companies  in  as  man.v 
historic  eras,  each  with  its  own  peculiar 
fashions  and  settings.  At  times  the  work 
halted  and  the  players  and  periods  would 
mix,  Miss  10].'>  chatting  merrily  with  a 
bearded  Babylonian  monarch  and  Cleopatra 
exchanging  confidences  with  .loan  of  Arc  or 
Helen  of  Troy.  <')ver  in  one  corner  John  the 
Bapti'ft  was  talking  to  the  Spanish  cigaret 
girl.  Carmen,  who  was  blowing  smoke  rings 
in  his  face.  Sam  Houston  and  Davy 
Crockett  discussed  militarism  with  the 
Cerman  Crown  Princ*-.  geritU-men  of  the 
cloth  joked  grass-skirted  ladies  from 
Hawaii,  whilst  the  venerable  Don  Quixote, 
forcetfij)  of  his  DNlcinen,  was  illustrating 
the  fox-trot  with  a  bellf  of  drawing  room 
ftf>mc(]y.  About  half  pa-t  ten  a  note<l  New 
York  actor,  his  fa'-e  mad»-  iiii  in  the  dread- 
ful whiteness  of  a  clown's,  burst  forth  from 
bi«  drenning  rfxnn  and  called  out  to  all  and 
•nndry :  "Am  I  good?  Am  I  good?"  He  was 
to  he  the  Varikee  sfjir  of  the  .Mcxi'v'in  battle 
aforementionefj.  Ifjs  learling  lady  looked  like 
a  pygmy,  aUx-it  n  very  trim  and  chic  one, 
and  I  woriderod  how  in  the  world  the  pair 
would  "regiMter"  in  tin-  film  a»  reprcsenta- 
tive«  of  New  Tork'H  4^>0. 

'Hie  vividly  costumed  "armies"  having 
d*?parted  in  the  lumf>erlng  Butobuises  about 
10  a.  m.,  the  r'-st  of  mm  sfarlcl  an  hour 
lat'T  by  nrotor  cars  for  the  grounds.  The 
irony  of  the  cinema  filacerl  jm-  next  U>  an 
"efTlcjency  expert."  He  talked  all  the  way 
oot  of  "overhead,"  ^-osts  and  economles--a 


Cvuiieay  Fftiitttts  t'lf:ittn<'L<t6>.y  ('o>  jfn  ni  ion 

The  director,  manuscript  in  hand,  looks  very  much  out  of  place  in  the  splendor  of  this 
Persian   garden    (in  Los  Angeles,    U.  8.  A.).  But   this   time  he's   part  of  the  picture 


sing-song  drivel  that  bore  as  much  relation 
to  the  terrific  wastage  of  film-making  as 
voodoo  incantations  would  bear  to  the  for- 
tunes of  war.  Happily  relieved  from  him 
by  our  arrival  at  the  desert-and-cactus  loca- 
tion twenty-five  miles  out.  I  turned  to 
watch  the  Yaquis  and  Mexicans  deploying 
over  the  landscape.  The  director  bossed 
them  with  a  leather-lunged  voice  reinforced 
by  the  megaphone.  The  head  Yaqui  was  an 
American  actor,  much  bedaubed  with 
chrome  and  magenta,  but  the  others  were 
Hopis  and  Apaches  who  love  to  "play  sav- 
age." On  the  other  side  the  motley  battalion 
of  I.os  Angeles  "Mex"  were  led  by  a  one- 
armed  Irish-American  soldier  of  fortune 
who  had  stolen  cattle  and  robbed  haciendas 
with   Villa. 

Both  sides  got  away  to  a  flying  start,  the 
Yaquis  first,  carrying  everything  before 
them  as  they  shrieked  the  favorite  war 
cries  and  discharged  the  blank  charges 
of  musketry  against  the  foe.  For 
running  ability  I  have  never  seen'  the 
"Mex"  equaled ;  every  mother's  .son  of  'em 
could  have  won  a  i)rize  in  the  Olympic 
races.  Later  the  Mexicans  came  back  and 
"cleaned  up"  the  Yaquis,  the  latter  per- 
forming many  thrilling  death-agonies  in  the 
course  of  their  suflposcd  extermination.  The 
more  lively  of  them,  however,  would  not 
stay  in  the  fiicture,  they  bobbed  up  re- 
peatedly to  watch  what  was  going  on  ;  to 
which  the  director  angrily  shouted  at  them  : 
"Stay  dead  there!  You're  spoiling  the 
show." 

Between  the  two  big  battles  the  cele- 
brated New  York  thespian  I  have  alluded 
1o,  perfonned  jirodigies  r)f  single-handed 
valor,  rescuing  his  inamor.'ita,  rlefending  an 
adobe  house  against  the  attacks  of  the  cut- 
throats, and  firing  off  much  ammunition. 
He  seemed  to  take  it  all  joyously  like  a 
kind  of  picnic,  and  to  lliis  ariia/.ing  zest  in 
action  I  attribute  largely  his  [xipiilarlty 
with  the  public.  At  the  end  of  a  perfect  day 
we  returned  to  J.,08  Angeles,  the  jilayers 
disf)ersed,  and  the  film  record  of  the  strenu- 
ous proceedings  was  f|eve|r)ped  and  firiiited. 
When  I  looked  at  it  twenty-four  hours 
later,  the  [lygmy  leadliii;  lady  had  soniehfivv 
Ix'fome  a  most  ficrsonable  yf)uiig  heroine, 
and  the  clown-whitened  face  of  the  star  was 
unrluly  whitened  no  longer,  but  just  the 
right  complexion  of  a  N<w  York  City  youth 
pluckerl  bodily  from  Fifth  avenue  and 
thrust  into  the  .Mi-xican  wIMs. 

'I'l'fi  r|(iyi<  in  f,()s  AngclcM!   [  regrette<l  the, 


fate  that  compelleJ  me  to  leave  the  mimic 
world  and  return  to  the  New  York  grind. 
Somehow  the  tang  of  the  unreal,  happy-go- 
lucky  life  had  gotten  into  my  blood  ;  unlike 
the  ex-policeman  actor,  I  didn't  long  for 
Broadway  cafes  and  could  have  stayed  in 
Madcap  Land  a  year.  Y'et  business  sense 
told  me  that  most  of  the  folk  I  had  met 
were  wilful,  spendthrift  children.  Caesar's 
studio  was  run  in  a  helter-skelter,  hugger- 
mugger  style  that  (in  spite  of  his  having 
made  the  big  spectacle  for  .$110,000  instead 
of  $750,000,  as  claimed)  boded  ill  for  the 
success  of  our  new  weekly  film  program. 
No  business  hours ;  no  collocation  of  rc- 
soiirces  at  fixed  times  and  places ;  "artistic 
jealousy"  of  stars  that  sometimes  stopped 
a  production  for  days  together :  I  had  never 
seen  anything  liko  it  in  my  fifteen  years' 
experience  of  theaterdom.  The  cinema  had 
sent  the  actors  out  of  doors  and,  for  the 
nonce,  had  given  them  unlimited  resources 
to  play  with.  They  were  enjoying  the 
bonanza  era  as  onl.v  grown-up  children 
could  enjoy  it.  Perhaps  all  of  us  were 
touched  with  the  same  frenzy.  Daydreaming 
of  some  great  future  Morgan  or  Rockefeller 
that  should  organize  the  films,  I  handed  my 
suitcases,  loaded  with  photographs,  up  the 
Pullman  car  .steps  and  journeyed  back  to 
New  York. 

I  had  had  some  inkling  of  the  studio 
extravagance  during  my  trip  to  Los  An- 
geles. The  directors  wanted  to  make  the 
best  pictures,  lacked  business  judgment, 
and  set  no  limits  to  the  salaries  paid.  Stage 
actors  who  had  been  getting  $500  or  $000 
a  week  in  New  York,  found  that  they  could 
go  to  the  coast  and  reap  thousands.  An  in- 
stance was  the  celehnited  lady  who  received 
the  lump  sum  of  .$].'"», 000,  tli(!  use  of  a  house 
and  yacht,  and  all  expenses  of  her  stay  foi 
five  weeks'  i)osing.  Not  all  the  stlirs  made 
good.  But  they  all  had  to  be  paid,  and  this 
was  only  tlf   preliminary  expense. 

The  dirf'ctors-gcneral  earned  Idng'.s  ran- 
soms, and  were  surrounded  by  a  little  world 
of  courtiers  wlios<>  pay  bore  no  relation  to 
hard  facts.  (Costumes,  furniture,  settings, 
were  shipped  in  wholesale  from  Now  York 
when  they  could  not  be  obtained  in  IjOS 
Angeles.  The  leaders,  of  course,  wei-e  the 
actors,  and  the  merry  g»ime  went  uncln'cked, 
as  umler  the  terms  of  th<!  contract  the 
directors  got  $'IO,0()()  a  feature  and  could 
spend  it  as  they  liked. 

('J'hi!  Hccond  inxtiilhnint  will  be  pubUahrd 
in  a  later  isHwe) 
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AN  interesting  situation  is  possible, 
tho  not  probable,  of  development  as 
the  result  of  the  exeroize  of  two 
powers  by  the  Federal  flovernmeut. 

By  those  iiiterestetl  in  such  matters,  it 
is  well  known  that  none  of  the  property 
of  the  United  States  is  insured  agjiinst  loss 
or  damage  due  to  any  cause.  As  far  as  my 
knowledge  extends  in  this  direction,  that 
liability  has  always  been  carried  by  the 
Government.  If  there  has  been  any  excep- 
tion, I  have  never  seen  it  noted  anywhere. 
The  custom,  then,  long  continued,  of  itself 
assuming  this  liability  constitutes  one  of 
the  powers  mentioned. 

Since  the  war  began  the  Government, 
as  is  its  privilege  under  the  circumstances, 
has  commandeered  various  private  prop- 
erty, the  most  conspicuous  example  of  which 
is  the  railroads.  All  such  property,  cov- 
ered against  loss  and  damage  by  fire  in  cor- 
porations transacting  that  business  has 
passed  into  the  custody  and  control  of  the 
Government,  and  is  by  it  being  operated 
under  an  agreement  with  the  respective 
owners. 

Some  time  subsequent  to  the  passing  of 
the  railroads  into  the  custody  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  an- 
nounced that  none  of  the  insurance  out- 
standing on  them  would  be  renewed. 

This  joins  the  exercize  of  the  two  powers 
to  which  I  have  referred.  I  have  described 
the  situation  thus  created  as  interesting. 
To  the  insurance  interests  it  may  verge 
upon  the  dangerous.  That  some  prominent 
underwriters  regard  the  possibilities  with 
apprehension,  is  clearly  apparent. 

IT  is  well  known  in  insurance  circles  that 
there  are  in  both  the  House  and  Senate 
;ind  among  the  subordinates  in  one  or  two 
Departments  at  Washington,  men  who  are 
striving  permanently  to  commit  the  Gov- 
ernment to  a  system  of  state  insxirance. 
A  number  of  bills  introduced  in  Congress 
reveal  some  such  intention.  None  of  these 
measures  go  directly  at  the  object,  but  all 
of  them  in  one  or  another  way  make  the 
United  States  an  insurer.  One  of  them, 
presumably  in  an  elTort  at  what  we  may 
call  camouflage,  proposes  to  indemnify 
farmers  against  loss  through  the  elements 
of  all  "non-perishable"  products.  The  hon- 
est meaning  of  that  description  is  plainly 
incomprehensible  by  any  straight-thinking 
person,  and  it  is  difficult  to  evade  the  con- 
clusion that  its  employment  covers  what 
is  sometimes  called  a  "joker." 

After  carefully  considering  the  matter,  I 
have  arrived  at  the  opinion  that  all  these 
attempts,  even  if  the  bills  became  law, 
would  be  futile  in  the  absence  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  authorizing  the 
Government  to  participate  in  lines  of  busi- 
ness now  the  especial  prerogative  of  private 
persons ;  nor  do  I  think  that  the  insurance 
interests  feel  any  apprehension  on  this 
score. 

The  present  danger,  if  there  is  any,  lies 
in  another  direction.  For  war  purposes  the 
executive  powers  of  the  Government  have 
grown  to  be  nearly  absolute,  and  properly 
so.  The  principal  business  of  this  nation 
.it  present  is  the  waging  of  war,  successful 
war,  against  the  Central  Powers  of  Europe. 
All  other  enterprizes  are  subordinate  and 
•contributory  to  that  busiuesa.  In  the  pro.se- 
•cution   of  that  design   it   is  desired    by    all 


patriotic  citizens  that  all  the  national  re- 
sources be  employed  and  it  is  expected  that 
none  so  employed  will  be  unnecessarily  in- 
jured. 

But  we  are  not  to  forget  that  we  are 
dealing  with  human  beings  and  not  with 
angels.  We  see  coteries  of  men  using  the 
war  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  par- 
ticular principles  they  advocate.  We  find 
the  prohibitionists  using  every  available 
artifice,  we  discover  them  taking  advantage 
of  any  war  measure,  to  fasten  that  sump- 
tuary doctrine  in  our  laws.  What  they  and 
the  leaders  of  other  schools  cannot  speedily 
accomplish  by  direct  methods,  they  will  at- 
tempt in  other  ways.  Their  plain  purpose 
seems  to  be  to  use  the  exgencies  of  the  war 
to  so  change  conditions  during  the  war  aa 
to  make  their  doctrines  permanent  after  the 
war. 

Now,  if  we  carry  this  idea  into  the  busi- 
ness of  insurance  we  will  readily  see  how 
easy  it  might  be  for  the  advocates  of  Gov- 
ernment insurance  to  make  progress  by 
using  the  war  to  advance  their  own  inter- 
ests. 

THE  second  large  and  important  piece  of 
private  property  taken  over  by  the  Gov- 
ernment was  that  of  the  telegraphs  and 
telephones. 

If.  following  the  precedent  set  in 
the  case  of  the  railroads,  the  insurance 
on  this  property  is  allowed  to  lapse,  the 
insurance  companies  will  be  again  deprived 
of  millions  of  dollars  of  premiums  annually. 
There  is  a  present  demand  that  the  meat- 
packing industry  pass  into  the  control  of 
the  Government.  Here  are  additional  mil- 
lions of  premiums  deducted  from  the  com- 
panies' incomes. 

Continue  that  process  of  first  com- 
mandeering large  lines  of  private  bnsi- 
upss  and  then  dropping  the  outstanding 
insurance  and  a  breach  of  large  propor- 
tions will  be  made  in  the  annual  incomes  of 
the  insurance  companies. 

It  is  an  insidious  process  of  emascula- 
tion which  persisted  in  long  enough  is  bound 
to  undermine  the  fire  in.surance  fabric  as 
now  constituted. 

Excluding  the  telegraphs  and  telephones, 
the  insurance  on  which  has  not  yet  been 
affected,  it  is  estimated  that  the  insurance 
companies  have  already  lost  about  $26,- 
000.000  in  annual  premiums  on  property 
taken  over  by  the  Government.  This,  I 
should  say,  is  about  5  per  cent  of  the  whole 
amount. 

Continue  this  process  with  any  reason- 
able degree  of  industry  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  war  period  and  not  only  will  the 
insurance  companies  suffer  the  dispersal  of 
a  very  large  part  of  their  business  and  the 
disorganization  of  their  working  forces,  but 
scores  of  thousands  of  citizens  who  have 
labored  for  years  as  agents  on  commissions 


The  ftimtronce  Depart mcnt  of  The 
Independent  trill  undrrtake  to  fur- 
nish on  the  request  of  readers  any 
information  respect ing  the  business 
of  insurance  and  the  companies 
transacting  it  irhich  icc  hare  or  can 
procure.  Address  all  communications 
on  insurance  subjects  to  the  director 
of  The  I ndependent  Insurance  Service 


will   be   deprived  of  their  occupations  and 
means  of  livelihood. 

Discussing  this  question  in  a  letter  to 
the  agent  of  another  insurance  company 
who  had  requested  an  explanation  of  a 
statement  previously  made,  Mr.  Henry 
Evans,  president  of  the  Continental  Insur- 
ance Company,  the  Fidelity-Phenix  Insur- 
ance Company  and  the  American  Eagle 
Insurance  Company,  representing  combined 
assets  of  nearly  $60,000,000,  after  stating 
that  if  the  taking  of  the  railroad  insur- 
ance wore  all,  there  would  be  little  to  con- 
sider, says : 

Hut  the  facts  are  that  the  Government  is 
likely  to  assume  the  fire  risk  in  connection  with 
the  properties  of  the  telephone  and  telegraph 
companies  and  also  all  insurance  connected  with 
other  properties  that  have  come  under  its  juris- 
diction. This  will  apply  to  many  mills,  etc., 
formerly  owned  by  alien  enemies  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Alien  Property  Custodian.  There 
are  hundreds  of  these  plants.  Again,  when  the 
Government  buys  merchandise  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  war  all  insurance  is  dropped  and 
in  this  way  the  insurance  of  property  costing 
hundreds  of  millions  is  dropped  out  of  the  mar- 
ket. This  property  is  located  in  warehouses 
awaiting  shipment. 

These  subtractions,  constantly  increasing, 
are  in  addition  to  the  insurance  carried 
under  marine  covers  by  the  Government 
on  hulls  and  cargoes  and  employers'  liabil- 
ity insurance  on  workmen  in  the  service 
of  the  Government  in  multifarious  capaci- 
ties. 

Continuing  his  statement,  Mr.  Evans 
says : 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  see  that  tho  outlook 
is  not  bright  for  the  insurance  business  and  that 
if  the  program  now  under  consideration  is  car- 
ried out  it  means  the  death-knell  of  the  American 
agency  system.  Aside  from  this  it  means  that 
unless  the  Government  builds  up  rather  than 
pulls  down  the  American  marine  insurance  com- 
panies, the  merchants  in  this  country  will  never 
succeed  in  securing  our  .<hare  of  the  world  trade. 

I  am  looking  at  this  matter  from  what  might 
be  called  a  disinterestetl  position,  because,  while 
1  want  to  see  the  companies  of  which  I  am  presi- 
('f-nt  grow  stronger  and  bigger  each  and  ever>' 
year,  still  from  a  money  standpoint  I  know  that 
I  can  liquidate  them  ^oday  and  get  more  dollars 
for  my  stockholder  than  they  can  get  by  selling 
the  stock   in   the  market. 

I  am  doing  everything  that  I  can  do  to  protect 
the  American  agency  system,  but  I  am  very  sure 
that  I  will  not  have  success  xmless  I  have  the 
hearty  cooperation  and  help  of  the  sixty-six  thou- 
sand local  agents  that  are  referred  to  in  the 
interview  that  you  quote  from. 

IF.  indeed,  there  is  any  disposition  at 
Washington  to  alter  the  status  of  the 
privately  owned  insuring  structure  of  the 
country,  the  movement  will  dotibtless  be 
vigorously  opposed  by  the  states  as  an  ag- 
gression on  their  prerogatives. 

I  think  that  in  any  movement  hav- 
ing Government  insurance  for  its  ob- 
ject, the  established  ■  insurance  inter- 
ests will  have  in  the  front  line  of 
their  supporters  the  insurance  com- 
missioners of  all  the  states.  Those  who  have 
thus  far  exprest  any  opinion  are  against 
it. 

Superintendent  of  Insurance  Jesse  S. 
Phillit>s  recently  made  this  statement  after 
lengthily  discussing  the  subject : 

In  my  opinion,  it  ia  unnecessary  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  engage  in  the  business  of  insuranow. 
The  pi\'St'ni  i'ori>v>rate  a.i!t'ni.-io,s  and  mutual  vi>m- 
panies  and  a.-^s»i'iations,  toirethor  with  the  new 
capital  whirh  will  naturally  be  emptoyeil  to  form 
additional  coiniianios.  will  l>e  sutHoient  to  V)!^!*)* 
the  property  owners  of  this  country  with  »u\i>le 
iiiduruni-e  v>roteotion.  and  I  ounnot  believe  th»t 
our  people  are  willing  to  drift  on  the  undeiiKt- 
i-rutic   ruck  of   Kovernmeiital   insuranv*. 
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Pebbles 

Pij;-bri-i'<lin<;  as  an  occupatiuii  is  l)('coin- 
ing  quite  sty-lish. — London   Opinion. 

Dot — How  fast  can  you  knit? 

Madeliut' — Oh,  about  lif(y  knots  mm  iinwr. 

—  Exchange. 

Sailor — Gang-way ! 

Scot — Hoot  mon  !  I  ha  ma  ticket  and  I 
will  na  gang  way. 

Don't  kill  cats — they  answer  very  useful 
purposes,  say  the  humanitarians.  F!iiiirr  qi:i 
purr! — London   Opinion. 

She — I  heard  you   made   the   Glee  Club. 
He — Yes,  I  sing  shortstop  :  between  first 
and  second  base. — Cornell  M'idoir. 

No  matches  have  been  on  sale  in  Berlin 
for  some  time.  Yet  there  has  been  no  short- 
age of  strikes. — London  Opinion. 

Mrs.  Spratt — Is  she  musically  inclined? 
Mrs.    Gatt — Well,    she    seems    to    have    a 
leaning  toward  the  pianist  I — Judge. 

"Right  will  eventually  prevail."  says  the 
Kaiser.   So  he's  getting  despondent,   is  he? 

—  Kashville  Southern  Lumberman. 

"1  spent  a  very  boring  afternoon." 
"How's  that?" 

"I  was  drilling  on  the  Campus." — Yale 
Record. 

■'Does  a  woman  always  have  the  last 
word?" 

"No.  sometimes  she  is  talking  to  a 
woman." — Widow. 

Tommy  (who  has  been  wounded  for  the 
fourth  time) — I  know  what  it  means,  mate, 
them  Huns  don't  want  me  at  this  war ! — 
London  Opinion. 

Angry  Prof. — Do  you  think  this  class  is 
a  joke,  young  man? 

Stude — No  sir,  I'm  not  laughing  at  the 
class. — J  ack-o' -Lantern. 

Bella — I  wonder  who  was  the  first 
woman  to  set  her  gowns  from  Paris? 

Stella — Helen  of  Troy,  no  doubt  I — 
Punch  Bowl. 

"Father,  what  kind  of  boats  were  the 
rams  they  used  so  much  in  the  Civil  War?" 

"They  were  probably  the  ancestors  of  the 
ewe-boats  of  today,  my  boy." — Puck. 

It's  a  puzzling  question. 

Besides   the   wind   or  weather ; 
That    when    two    hearts    are    warmest. 

They  always  freeze  together. 

— Widow. 

"Luxuries  a  tax  must  pay—" 
What  are  luxuries,  I  pray? 
"Luxuries,  my  friend,  are  what 
You  r'f»sse«s  --find   I  do  not." 
— R.  K.  II.  in  the   Westminster  fJazctte. 

Shopkeeper — Well,  ma'am,  anything  you 
would   like  today? 

(InHtiiiniT — Why,  yex ;  T  would  like  to 
select  a  birthday  present  for  my  husband. 
but  he  neither  drinks,  smokes,  plays  cards 
nor  stays  out  late  at  night. 

Sliopkeefier — Is  he  fond  of  fan<'y  work? 
— Judge. 

Mary  made  an  arifj"!  enke 

For   her  dariinir   Charley's    sake    - 

For  his  dear  sake. 

^^'harley  jife  it  every  crumb 

'I'heri  he  heard  an  aneel's  rlrutn 

^'ailing  softly.   "Charley   come." 

And  ^'barley  went. 

Widoir. 
Tyr.KK    Il'.F-r,'\Nt>       When     th.'     houve     is    on 

fire  it'M  no  time  f/»r  family  'piarrels.  It's  no 
firrie  to  sulk  arrfl  tolerate  |ilofs  with  the 
enemy  at  your  rioors. 

Forjfet  your  ill-timed  norru  ICule  agita- 
tion; do  .your  bit  toward  canning  the  Kai- 
nt-r.  If  the  Hun«  wni  you'll  have  no  hotm- 
to  rulr*  Sincerely  yiMirs. 

VrillTAH. 
JAfr. 


Tooth  Brushing 

Is  Not  Folly 

All  Staiciucnis  .1  pj  ro-i'rd  by  Ilii/li   Dnildl  Authorilies 


The  Fault  Is  This: 


It  is  true  that  the  tooth  brush  has 
proved  disappointing.  Millions  of  peo- 
ple find  that  brushed  teeth  still  dis- 
color and  decay. 

Tartar  forms,  despite  the  brushing. 
Pyorrhea  is  alarmingly  common.  Sta- 
tistics showr  that  tooth  troubles  are 
constantly  increasing. 

Every  dentist  knows  the  reason.  It 
lies  in  a  slimy,  clinging  film.  The  or- 
dinary dentifrice  does  not  dissolve  it. 
It  gets  into  crevices,  hardens  and 
stays,  and  resists  the  tooth  brush;  and 
it  causes  nearly  all  tooth  troubles. 

That  film  is  what  discolors — not 
your  teeth.  It  hardens  into  tartar.  It 
holds  food  which  ferments  and  forms 


acid.    It  holds  the  acid  in  contact  with 
the  teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They, 
with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of 
pyorrhea.  So  that  film  which  the  tooth 
brush  leaves  is  the  thing  that  wrecks 
the  teeth. 

Science  has  for  years  sought  ways 
to  end  it.  That  way  has  now  been 
found.  Four  years  of  clinical  tests 
have  proved  it  to  many  able  authori- 
ties. 

That  way  is  now  embodied  in  a  den- 
tifrice called  Pepsodent.  You  can 
prove  it  for  yourself,  and  quickly.  And 
for  that  purpose  we  offer  you  a  One- 
Week  tube  to  try. 


Watch  the  Film  Go 


Try  Pepsodent  for  one  week  at  our 
cost.  You  will  gain  a  new  idea  of 
teeth-cleaning.  You  will  know  that 
the  tooth  brush  need  not  fail. 

Pepsodent  is  based  on  pepsin,  the 
digestant  of  albumin.  The  film  is  al- 
buminous matter.  The  object  of  Pep- 
sodent is  to  dissolve  it,  then  to  con- 
stantly prevent  its  accumulation. 

The  great  difficulty  lay  in  the  fact 
that  pepsin  must  be  activated.  The 
usual  method  is  an  acid,  harmful  to 
the  teeth.  But  science  now  has  found 
a  harmless  activating  method.  Five 
governments  have  already  granted 
patents.  That  method,  employed  in 
Pepsodent,  makes  possible  today  an 
effective  pepsin  dentifrice. 

Dental  authorities  have  made  thou- 
sands of  tests,  and  have  proved  it  in 
everyway.  Now  we  are  asking  every- 
one to  prove  it  in  the  home. 


Send  the  coupon  for  a  One-Week 
tube.  Use  it  like  any  tooth  paste  and 
watch  results.  Note  how  clean  the 
teeth  feel  after  using.  Note  the  ab- 
sence of  the  film.  See  how  teeth 
whiten  as  the  fixed  film  disappears. 

Do  this  to  learn  what  really  clean 
teeth  mean.  Prove  for  yourself  that 
this  great  tooth-destroyer  can  be  eas- 
ily defeated.  You  will  then,  we  be- 
lieve, forever  adopt  this  new  teeth- 
cleaning  method.  Cut  out  the  coupon 
now. 


One -Week  Tube  Free 

1  I  IK  FKPSOIJENT  CO. 

iJppt.  142,  1104S.  Wabash  Ave, ChicadO,  111. 

Mail  Onc-Wcck  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 

Name 

A  ddre»» 


^^\    ^^^— ^■^■— ^ii*        PAT.  OFF.       I 

REG.  U.S.     laH^HaHi^HHiii^HMMH^HHHHM 
The  Ncvo-Da^  Dentifrice 

A  Scientific  Product — Sold  by  Druggists  in  Large  Tubes 
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War  Training  for  Women 

A  Call  to  Service — Trained  Woman  Secretaries 
are  needed  to  speed  Government  Work 


One  of  the  Government's  great 
needs  is  for  /ra/net/ secretaries  and 
statistical  workers.  To  help  sup- 
ply them,  Drexel  Institute,  in  co- 
operation with  the  U.  S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  has  prepared 
special  training  courses. 

Graduates  of  these  courses  will 
be  eligible  for  certificates  to  posi- 
tions under  Civil  Service.  The 
certification  of  graduation  will  be 
the  basis  for  rating ;  no  further 
scholastic  test  will  be  required. 

1 .  A  four  months'  intensive 
course  for  High  School  grad- 
uates who  are  qualified  in 
Stenography  and  Type- 
writing and  have  had  one 
year's  experience  in  business. 

2.  A  one  year's  intensive  course 
for  College  graduates. 
Specific  technical  and  statis- 
tical secretarial  training  of 
high  grade. 


Drexel  Institute's  special 
War  training  courses  for 
women  have  been  approved 
b^  the  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commission. 


Students  who  enter  these  courses 
will  be  at  once  in  training  for  their 
country's  service. 

Uniform  will  be  worn.  Mili- 
tary regulations. 

Enrollment  will  be  limited  and 
applicants  carefully  selected.  As 
courses  begin  October  7,  we  urge 
you  to  write  at  once  for  complete 
Bulletin  No.  10  and  enrollment 
blanks. 

The  Nation  needs  you. 


DREXEL  INSTITUTE 

Hollis  Godfrey,  Sc.  D.,  Eng.  D.,  LL.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  President 

Philadelphia,  Penna. 

In  addition  to  the  above  courses,   Drexel  Institute  offers  the  regular 
Courses  in  Domestic  Science  and  Arts,  Engineering  and  Secretarial  Work. 


Did  You  Order  Your  Copy? 

It  has  taken  three  years  to  prepare  this  picture  history  of  the 
Great  War.  Not  only  is  this  a  book  of  fascinating  reading  and 
vivid  and  inspiring  pictures,  but  a  volume  of  permanent  historic 

value  for  the  library  of  every  American 
■  '^      home. 


224  pages.     Highest  grade  coated  paper.     437 
pictures.     8%  X   12/^  inches.      Richly   bound 
—full  cloth. 


INDEPENDENT  CORPORATION  !^  -^^  '8 

119  West  Fortieth  St.,  New  York 

I  want  a  copy  of  your  Great  War  History  calif il 
"I'rom  the  First  Shot,"  ami  enclose  Two  Dollars.  If 
not  fully  satisfied,  I  aiu  to  receive  my  money  back  ami 
return    book   at    your   expense. 

Name    


Adilr 


I 


The  White  Flame  of  France 

P1,I;NTIKL'L  us  arc  the  books  about 
\\:ir-t()ni  l'"raiu'i>,  tliiTO  is  iilwu.vs  room 
lor  uuc  inoro  of  tho  tyi)o  protliR-ed  by 
Aliiiuie  liiidlord  Wuirou,  The  author  has 
been  thru  l''r;ince  with  opeu  eyes,  heart  aud 
iiiiiid,  and  .she  j;ives  in  tliis  book  a  eouver- 
satioual  aeeount  of  her  vivid  iniiiressions. 
W'hi'rever  possible,  she  aUows  people  to  tell 
their  stories  in  t'.:eir  owu  words,  iutroduc- 
iuK  us  thus  directly  to  meu,  womeu  and 
children  of  many  typos  and  experiences — 
in  10uf;laud,  in  I'aiis,  in  Switzerland,  at 
the  front,  and  on  the  "I'dack  Trail"  of  the 
CJernian  ailvance  in  ruined  or  baU'-ruined 
villam's.  Whatever  the  person  may  be — 
soldier  or  child,  Catholic  or  Quaker,  sturdy 
mother  of  a  family,  or  girl  who  ni.u'.e  the 
great  fall  uniler  pressure  of  hunger,  she 
gives  the  kindly  introduction  that  sets  them 
talking  freely  and  from  their  hearts. 

The  impressions  of  a  disinterested  ob- 
server may  do  something  more  than  inform 
those  who  cannot  go  to  see  for  themselves. 
Will  not  critici><ms  such  as  tho  following 
loosen   the  rigidity  of  military  red-tape? 

It  was  a  hospital  in  Epernay  that  we  visited 
first.  ...  As  we  entered,  the  men  rose,  stood  to 
atttniit.i  and  saluted.  And  my  blood  boi  ed,  bo- 
cause  all  the  time  we  -were  in  the  ward  they 
siood.  'that  they  must  always  do  when  a  doctor 
enters.  And  why?  Surely  they  have  earned  the 
rifrht.  have  bought  it  wuh  ta^ir  blood,  to  sit  in 
convalescence  or  lounge  in  the  presence  of  a 
doctor  who,  whatever  his  devotion,  has  not  had 
to  ijive  his  own   blood  for  France. 

The    personal   note    is    often    tragic,    but 

the  writer  always  ends  on  a  note  of  hope. 

They  have  given  everything  to  France,  these 
soldiers:  their  standards  of  living:  their  bodies, 
their  souls,  their  minds ;  men  who  were  once 
capable  of  splendid  thoughts  are  now  %acant- 
minded  in  the  trenches;  their  minds  are  as  if 
suspendcil  ti.l  the  war  ends.  There  is  nothing 
that  France  asks  from  them  that  she  may  not 
have,  but  Ihpy  give  because  they  love  France 
and  not  because  they  like  the  grim  job  she  has 
set  theiu  to. 

Happy  little  Solange,  w-ho  plays  in  the  old 
garden  of  the  priests  .  .  .  unaware  that  he  is 
a  refugee.  .  .  .  May  Solange  be  the  forerunner 
of  the  new  nation  of  French  children  who  will 
have   no   n;emory   of   the   horrors   of   war. 

The   White   Flame  of   France,   by   Maude   Rad- 
ford  Warren.    Small,    Maynard   &    Co.    $1.50. 

By  the  Grocer's  Boy 

THE  average  woman  would  doubtless  be 
surprized  at  the  dark  character  the  boy 
in  the  corner  grocery  store  would  paint  for 
her.  Like  ihe  milkman  who  always  judged 
a  wom;ui  by  her  habit  of  having  her  p;»ns 
out  in  the  morning,  every  tradesman  sees 
her  by  standanls  of  his  own. 

Johnny  I'ryde,  who  plays  the  title  role  in 
another  refreshing  book  by  the  author  of 
"Wee  Macgreegor,"  is  a  sixteen-year-old 
Scottish  boy  who  works  t\u'  1'.  Clark,  the 
grocer  of  Kirkside. 

"Mind  ye,"  he  says,  "it's  no  aye  the 
rich  that  buys  the  best  nor  the  pi>or  that 
buys  the  rottenest  goods.  It  woidd  astonish 
ye  to  hear  what  sv)me  folk  in  big  hoi>ses 
eats ;  but  of  course  that's  a  trade  secret. 
But  there  canna  be  any  harm  in  reinarkiu' 
n  few  remarks  on  oor  chief  nueerosities,  the 
lady  customers." 

^  Tlu-re  is  the  woman  who  "bites  yer  m»8«» 
uiV  if  ye  a-k  her  to  repeat  her  words,"  but 
who  is  nev»>rtheless  very  angry  that  she  re- 
ceives a  piuiud  of  tiuuan  hadilies  when  she 
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wanted  fine  cut  ham.  and  a  kioss  of  fly- 
papers when  she  asked  for  Cross's  Finest 
Capers. 

Then  there  is  the  woman  who  drives  up 
in  hor  motor  .iust  at  closing  time,  gives  her 
order  *'wi'  her  nose  up  and  her  eyes  down" 
and  instead  of  parrying  it  witli  her.  drives 
off  and  leaves  Johnny  Pryde  to  take  a 
three-mile  walk  in  the  rain  with  her  four 
ounees  of  cocoa. 

There  are  many  other  types  not  at  all 
indigenous  to  Scotland.  They  would  doubt- 
less all  be  recognized  by  every  grocery  boy 
from  Bangor.  Maine,  to  Mi.ssoula,  Montana. 
They're  no  a'  alike.  Some  i;;  snotty,  somo 
hotty.  some.  I  doobt,  is  dotty  ;"  and  here  and 
there  ye  strike  a  nice,  dacent  body  among  them. 
But  takin'  them  a'  round,  it  beats  me  to  ken 
hoo  P.  Clark  can  put  up  wi'  them.  I  suppose 
it's  the  man's  livin,'  but  I'd  sooner  be  a  Turk 
nor  kow-tow  to  some  of  them,  especially  tho 
sort  that  looks  at  ye  as  if  ye  was  damaged  fruit 
and  speaks  as  if  they  was  feart  a  loose  tooth 
would  fall  oot.  We've  got  several  of  that  brand. 
Thev  walks  in  as  if  they  was  ower  fine  to 
breath  the  same  air  as  a  grocer,  perfumed  like 
a  pomade  factery,  and  ye  can  hardly  make  oot 
what  they're  sayin' — whether  they're  askin'  for 
hutter   or   margerine   or   washin'   soda. 

Johnny    Pryde,    by    J.     J.    Bell.    Revell    Com- 
pany.   $1. 

Dual  Personality 

JACQUES  was  an  upright  young  man. 
He  loved  wife  and  work,  child  and  coun- 
try. He  lacked  only  a  little  earthiness. 
Marcel,  his  best  friend,  was  a  gay  young 
wastrel.  He  had  a  little  too  much  earthi- 
Bess.  Both  went  to  the  front  for  France. 
Both  were  hit  in  the  head  by  the  same 
shell.  Both  were  trepanned.  Marcel  died. 
Jacques  lived.  But  Marcel's  brain,  carried 
into  his  on  the  bullet,  lived  with  him. 
His  own  mem.ories  were  wrapt  in  the  nerv- 
ous organism  of  Marcel.  His  own  high 
purpose  began  to  struggle  against  the  self- 
indulgence  of  Marcel.  Even  his  wife  who 
had  givf-n  him  as  Jacques  a  calm,  pure 
devotion,  now  responded  to  his  more  vivid 
magnetism  as  Marcel  with  a  tempestuous 
ardor  that  made  him  jealous  for  himself 
when  he  was  Jacques.  Dragged  down  by 
Marcel's  love  of  wine  and  women,  Jacques 
ended  the  torments  of  his  dual  personality 
in  a  last  great  sacrifice  to  his  country. 

The    Man    Who    Survived,    by    Camille    Marbo. 

Harper  &   Brothers.   $1.85. 

Books  in  Brief 

Fo«  THR  RiOHT.  fPutnam.  $1.2.'5.)  EsflayB  and 
addr«««««  by  memV>er»  of  the  "FiRht  for  Right' 
movement. 

Fp.r,M  THR  Hrart  ny  a  Fot.k.  by  Waverley  Car- 
inicha<:l.  'The  Comhill  Company,  Bwton.  |1.) 
Ver!'«  that  r-xprfivi  the  spontan«-ou.s  melody  and 
alniple  rhythm  characteristic  of  the  negro  race. 
Ri-RAr,  Prop.i.fms  of  Today,  by  Ernest  R. 
Crov«-R.  f  AH."ociation  Fr<-H«.  $1.)  A  pn-Hcntation 
of  th'-  'lifTcr'-nceB  b<rtw»'<-n  country  and  city  lifn 
in  family,  pchf;')!  and  church,  as  they  confront 
the   rural   worker. 

At  His  C"t-vtry'3  Cfi.u  by  Albert  Lee. 
f Fleming  H.  R'-v-ll  Company,  %\.'>J,.)  Convinc- 
injt  and  rapid  p<Ti««  of  climaxeu  in  a  youns; 
!i«-ijt<-nant'H  advpntur'-n  durinjt  the  present  war. 
For   boys  with   red  blood. 

Abraham's  P,osom,  by  Ranil  King.  (Harper's, 
(JO  /-«-nf". )  A  Khor'  and  not  .'ilt/<;<''th<-r  convin'- 
intr  art/mpt  to  explain  th'-  life  l)"yond  and  t  ) 
eonn'-'-t  it  up  with  lif"  on  earth.  TinitMl  Htrongly 
with  Idealistic  philoKophy. 

Tf:v  MoNTifs  i.v  A  Ckrman  Raiokr,  by  Cap- 
tain .John  ,Stanl»-y  Cam<ron.  (Ceorge  H.  iJoran 
CfjiTipany,  %\.2T,,)  Exciting  story  by  victim  of 
T»\iii-T  which  captiir»'d  fourt^^-n  vewn-ln  and  laid 
600  min>9«  during  fifteen   months'  cruiiie. 

TrrR  T-y»"'Af,  Pokmh  or  Hcv<  vov  HorMANNB- 
TTl*'  ■  r:. ri.  lai«-cl  \ry  CharU-H  Wharion  HUitV. 
rv  .    t\.2r,.)     Mr.    -iUirV.     h.ui    put 

1  '  ntly   the   iMirnry   and    myntic 

<j,..  .    /    •  .      M-    ,  / :  ,' A   by  on*-  of   fj'-rmany's   fin<Ht 
roodern   poet*. 

Till:  WrrrTK   RoAfi  of      '  "■.'••-BooK 

of    an     Afo'rifan    Anril'  ;•    Uiin:i 

Orriitf      '.f'.hn    I,an»f  Corm.i  i     vivid    irn- 

pT-tm'it)nA   from   on«-   of  our  ith    fin*'   in- 

aiKht    nnd     d'-ncrlptlve     po/    .  <  ll«»nt,     r(tii<-t 

•tfl*   of   'OM   OUtrr,"   "Vive   lAmerifiu*:"   \^^,k. 
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For  Hay  Fever  and 
Summer  Colds 

Luden's  give  real  comfort  to  nose 
and  throat.  Many  uses.  Popular 
with  soldiers  on  dusty  hikes  and 
drills.  Luden's  allay  thirst  and  re- 
fresh the  mouth.  You  use  Luden's 
in  winter— try  them  in  summer,  too. 
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Boy  About  This! 

Boys,  you  can  make 
good  money  each  month 
selling  The  Boys'  Maga- 
zine. Gives  splendid 
business  experience  of 
great  value  later  on  in 
life. 

Write  us  today  for  5 
copies.      Send  no  money. 

The  Scott  F.  Redfield  Co. 

Dept.  A37  Smethport,  Pa. 


Phonograph  Records  Sound 
Clear  and  Harmonious 

— no  scratch — no  twang — no  harsh,  rasping,  metallic 
sound  to  impair  the  beauty  of  the  music  when  you 
use  tha 

ELLIS  MELODIOUS  REPRODUCER 

"It    makes    all    the    difference    in    the    world."     It 
resurrects  the  "living  voice"  of  the  artist  who  made 
the   record.      All   the   tone   values   of   instrumental    music,   solo   or   orchestral,    are    brought   out 
perfectly  and   harmoniously  with  the  overtones   which   musicians   listen   lor. 

Words  cannot  convey  to  you  an  adequate  idea  of  how  much  this  wondeiful  little  device  will 
do  to  improve  the  playing  of  records.  You  must  see  it — hear  it — compare  the  effect  with  any 
and  all  other  reproducers  you  know  of ;  then  you  will  understa-id  why  every  music  lover 
owner  of  a  phonotrraph   who  hears  the  Ellis  Reproducer  wants  to  own  one. 

Plays  all  disc  records. 

Write  for  Circular  D  J.  H.  ELLIS,  P.  O.  Box  882,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 


Bronze  Memorial 

"T/k  T>T  V'TC  DESIGN5.EsTIMAr^« 
•*-*»OXrft/l.iJ  Illustratsj)  Booklet  I^E 

JnO.WiLLIAMS.1nc.  Bbx>nze  Foundry  (Est.187j) 
Wm.Dcxials  Mifciini..Ouim>    S50  W.  27X11  Sr.Ncw  YoRK 


Don't  Wear 
a  Truss 

Brooks'    Appliance,     the 

modern  scientific  invention,  the 
wonderful  new  disovery  that 
relievea  rupture,  will  be  sent 
on  trial.  No  obnoxious  springs 

or  pads  MR.  C.  E.  BROOKB 

Brooks'  Rupture  Appliance 

Has  Jiuloinatic  Air  Cushions,  binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts  loKether  as  you  would 
a  broken  limb.  No  salves.  No  lies.  Durable, 
cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Protected  by 
U.  S.  patents.  Catalog  and  measure  blanks 
mailed  fne.  Send  name  und  address  today. 
C.  E.  BROOKS.     490f  St«le  St  ,  M.nhill,  Mich. 


membf:r.si  up  in  the 
National  Efficiency  Society 

may  help  you  in  aolvini;  your  huaineHH 
problem*.  For  circular  of  informulion 
wrif<:  to  the  FLxecutivr:  Secretary,  119  West 
4()lh  .Street,  New  York. 
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'Craining  jor  /Tulhorsliip 

HovOtovk'rite.WhaHo  Write, 
and  Where  -^o  sell. 

CuHiv'ale  your  mind.  Dov'elop 
y'oui- lileraiy  gifts. Maslpf  Ihe 
arl  of  si'lf"-e>[pfc'ssion.Make 
your  spnic"  iin)e  profitable. 
Tiirn  your  ideas  inlo  dollars. 


Dr.  E.senWein 


Courses  in  Short-Story  Writ- 
ini;.  Versification.  Journalism, 
Play  Writing,  Pliotoplay 
Writing,  etc.,  taught  person- 
ally by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
a  st.aff  of  literary  experts.  Constructive  criticism, 
[■rank,    honest,    helpful    advice.       Ronl teijching. 

One  pupil  hat  received  over  $5,000  for  stories  and 
articles  written  moslfy  in  spare  lime — "play  work,"  he 
calls  it.  Another  pupil  received  over  $1,000  before 
completinif  her  first  course.  Another,  a  busy  wife 
and  mother,  is  averaging  over  $75  'a.  week  from 
photoplay   writin|{   alone. 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency  doing  so  much 
tor  writers,  young  or  old.  The  universities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Dep.irtment.  Tho  editors  recognize  it.  for 
they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

W.  iMit.llih  Tho  Wriltr'i  LIkrary.  W«  also  puliltah  Tht 
Writrr't  Monthly,  nnix-cblly  vnhiablr.  tiir  its  Itill  rcrtorts  of 
rl)c  lli<'f.iry  tiiuilc-l.  Iti'iildfs  ciiu'  rviiclilnif  svrvkv,  wo  ofirr  a 
msnuKrl|il  cililt  l«in  .crvit.*. 

ISO-page  llluslraled'cataiogue  free 

'die  Home  Convi'pondcnce  School  / 

DcpH..T()4,  Sprlmjpeld,Ma»9.  ^ 
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WHAT  ARE  WE  FIGHTING  FOR? 


to  fume  autumatirall.v  as  the  result  of  a 
military  tieoisioa  ou  the  battleficlil.  Endur- 
iog  freedom  never  tiimes  ex<><*|it  thru  law, 
aud  thru  iustitutious  established  to  inter- 
pret and  enforce  it.  Simply  driving  the 
Germans  back  across  the  Rhine  will  accom- 
plish little.  Compelling  (iermany  to  hand 
back  to  France  Alsace-Lorraine  aud  the 
billion  dollars  which  she  stole  in  1S71,  and 
to  rebuild  every  town  and  city  which  her 
armies  have  destroyed,  and  to  court-mar- 
tjal  every  one  of  her  officers  responsible 
for  the  hideous  atrocities  inflicted  on  help- 
less populations,  would  give  relief  to  the 
universal  human  heart,  but  would  not 
greatly  advance  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
peace.  We  have  passed  thru  many  critical 
times,  but  the  most  critical  time  of  all  is 
yet  to  come.  The  most  momentous  hour 
for  our  generation  will  strike  when  the  war 
is  ended.  What  is  done  then,  will  determine 
whether  or  not  we  have  fought  in  vain. 
There  is  much  talk  of  crushing  Germany, 
but  the  world  is  not  gotten  forward  so 
much  by  crushing  things  as  by  building 
things  up.  We  are  in  the  war  not  primarily 
to  crush  but  to  build.  We  must  cooperate 
in  the  building  of  a  new  international  order 
The  sweeping  away  of  the  Potsdam  oli- 
garchy is  essential,  but  only  incidental.  The 
military  drives  and  counter-drives  are  in- 
dispensable, but  only  preliminary.  The 
great  work  is  to  be  done  after  the  guns 
have  fallen  silent.  The  rectification  of  vari- 
ous national  frontiers  is  indeed  important, 
and  yet  only  of  subordinate  significance. 
There  must  of  course  be  a  treaty  of  peace, 
but  too  much  must  not  be  expected  of  it. 
Treaties  generally  have  a  fashion  of  dis- 
appointing the  men  who  sign  them.  An 
American  historian  has  reminded  us  that  it 
was  not  our  treaty  with  Great  Britain 
signed  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  which  secured  our  national  life.  The 
most  critical  period  of  our  country's  his- 
tory, he  says,  was  not  in  any  one  of  the 
years  during  which  armies  were  contending 
in  the  field,  but  embraced  the  time  between 
1783  and  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  in 
1788.  It  looked  more  thnn  once  in  those 
five  solemn  years  as  tho  the  war  had  been 
fought  in  vain.  The  colonies  clashed  with 
one  another,  and  seemed  to  be  drifting  hope- 
lessly toward  anarchy.  Their  mutual  anti- 
pathies were  so  intense  and  bitter,  and 
their  differences  in  manners  and  interests 
were  so  great,  that  to  bring  them  together 
under  one  bead  seemed  a  visionary  and 
hopeless  undertaking.  Most  of  the  wise  men 
of  Europe  were  sure  that  the  problem  was 
insoluble,  and  that  no  sort  of  union  could 
be  constructed  which  would  stand  the 
storms  of  a  dozen  years. 

But  there  were  resolute  men  alive  in 
America  in  those  far-off  days,  and  they 
faced  the  situation  without  flinching.  Fifty- 
five  of  them  met  together  in  Philadelphia 
in  t)\e  summer  of  1787,  and  in  about  four 
months  devised  a  constitution  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  declared  to  be  "the  most  wonder- 
ful work  ever  struck  off  at  a  given  time 
by  the  brain  and  purpose  of  man."  It  was 
this  constitution  which  saved  the  nation. 
By  its  scheme  of  Federal  union,  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  past  were  ended,  and  the 
glorious  triumphs  of  the  future  were  ren- 
dered possible  It  was  by  organization  that 
the  miracle  was  wrought.  Not  by  altering 
the  dispositions  of  men,  or  by  changing  the 
ideals  and  manners  of  any  of  the  colonies, 
but  by  the  creation  of  a  scheme  of  political 
union,  order  was  brought  out  of  chaos  and 
the  American  Republic  was  started  on  its 
conquering  way. 

It  is  by  organization,  then,  that  we  are 


(Continued  from  page  250) 

n>  escape  the  distresses  by  which  we  have 
lu'cn  tormeiitetl  thru  weary  generations. 
Without  ade(|uate  iiolitical  machinery,  we 
sliall  inevitably  sink  back  into  the  interna- 
tional anarchy  out  of  wliich  the  present 
war  emerged  If  there  is  no  general  provi- 
sion for  the  protection  of  the  security  and 
welfare  of  all  the  nations,  then  each  nation 
will  look  out  for  itself,  and  the  devil  may 
take  the  hindmost.  Forces  have  been  re- 
leased by  our  modern  civilization  and  con- 
t.icts  have  been  established,  which  render 
international  dashings  and  disasters  ine- 
vitable unless  adequate  safeguards  are  pro- 
vided. There  is  no  escape  from  immeasura- 
ble calamity  except  thru  organization.  The 
nations  are  (loser  together  now  than  were 
the  thirteen  American  colonies  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago.  These  nations  must  be 
leagued  together.  Some  sort  of  federal  union 
must  be  devised.  A  political  scheme  must 
be  created  by  winch  each  nation  shall 
enjoy  its  own  rights  and  liberties,  and  at 
the  same  time  be  able  to  contribute  to  the 
strength  and  prosperity  of  all.  In  short, 
there  must  be  a  parliament  of  man,  a  fed- 
eration of  the  world.  There  must  be  a  world 
Legislature,  and  a  world  Supreme  Court, 
and  an  international  Police  Force.  This  is 
what  we  are  fighting  for — the  United  States 
of  the  World,  a  federal  union  in  which  all 
nations,  great  and  small,  shall  be  guaran- 
teed tbeir  right  to  life  and  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness. 

The  experiences  of  our  fathers  are  re- 
peating themselves  on  a  larger  stage  in  the 
lives  of  us  their  children.  Our  fathers 
fought  against  England  and  at  the  same 
time  they  fo.ight  for  England.  There  were 
two  Englands  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  England  of  King  George  III  and  Lord 
North,  and  the  England  of  Charles  Fox 
and  Edmund  Burke  and  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond. There  were  Englishmen  who  declared 
openly  that  the  American  colonists  were  in 
the  right,  and  who  spoke  of  the  American 
cause  as  th-i  cause  of  liberty.  There  are 
two  Germanys  today,  the  Germany  of  Bern- 
bardi  and  Ludendorff.  and  the  Germany  of 
Lichnowsky  and  Mlihlon  and  Forster.  We 
are  fighting  the  first  Germany  for  the  sake 
of  the  second.  By  defeating  Cornwallis  we 
enlarged  the  liberties  of  Englishmen  in 
their  island  home.  By  defeating  Hindenburg 
we  shall  hasten  the  political  emancipation 
of  the  German  people. 

On  the  recent  Fourth  of  July  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Great  Britain  sent  the  follow- 
ing message  to  the  General  of  the  Ameri- 
can army  in  France :  "We  join  with  our 
whole  heart  in  your  Fourth  of  July  celebra- 
tions. Once  a  bitter  memory,  we  now  know 
that  the  events  to  which  you  dedicate  these 
rejoicings  forced  the  British  Empire  back 
to  the  path  of  freedom  from  which,  in  a 
moment  of  evil  counsel,  it  had  departed."  Is 
it  too  much  to  prophesy  that  the  Chancellor 
of  the  German  Empire  will  some  day  send 
a  message  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  gladly  acknowledging  that  the  real 
Germany  was  gloriously  served  by  Ameri- 
can arms  in  the  greatest  of  all  the  wars? 

We  are  also  fighting  the  war  of  the  re- 
bellion over  again.  The  old  heresy  of  state 
rights  is  once  more  to  the  front.  It  is  known 
now  as  nationalism.  Germany  claims  the 
right  to  do  as  she  pleases.  She  is  wedded 
to  a  belated  ideal.  She  asserts  the  right  to 
secede  from  the  sisterhood  of  nations,  and 
to  repudiat;  her  promises  of  obedience  to 
established  laws.  She  converts  state  docu- 
ments into  scraps  of  paper,  and  tramples 
on  customs  end  traditions  held  sacred  by 
the  whole  family  of  mankind.  We  are  not 
willing    that    she   should    thus   depart.    She 


must  come  back.  She  must  respect  the  laws 
of  humanity.  She  must  submit  to  the  regu- 
lations of  international  law.  The  South 
was  demoralized  by  a  barbaric  institution 
— slavery,  just  as  Germany  has  been  de- 
graded by  a  barbaric  institution — the 
Army.  As  soon  as  slavery  was  destroyed, 
the  South  regained  its  normal  mind,  and 
today  rejoices  that  I^ce  was  compelled  to 
surrender  his  sword  to  Grant.  So  will  it 
be  with  Germany.  When  she  is  once  deliv- 
ered from  the  curse  of  Prussian  militarism, 
the  German  mind  will  again  become  sanely 
human,  and  the  time  will  come  when  Ger- 
mans will  rejoice  with  all  men  everywhere 
that  mankiud  is  no  longer  doomed  to  live 
under  the  shadow  of  a  suspended  sword. 

If  any  nation  would  be  great  it  must 
become  the  servant  of  all.  That  is  what  our 
Republic  is  just  now  trying  to  be — the  ser- 
vant of  all.  Its  work  of  destruction  is  only 
preparing  the  way  for  building  up  a  world 
federation  by  which  a  recurrence  of  the 
present  heart-breaking  catastrophe  may  be 
fore\er  avoided,  and  all  the  nations  may 
live  in  peace  and  mutual  helpfulness  for- 
evermore. 


Capital  Copy 


Orders  for  8000  more  motor  trucks  for 
the  use  of  the  United  States  Army  have 
been  placed. 

Last  month  87,000,000  pounds  of  beef 
products  and  308,000,000  pounds  of  pork 
products  were  exported. 

Fifteen  women  doctors  have  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  Army  Medical  Department  as 
anesthetists  in  base  hospitals. 

All  exports  of  flour  to  Cuba  will  here- 
after be  made  by  the  Government  and  in- 
dividual licenses  will  be  revoked. 

The  Signal  Corps  has  organized  100  girls, 
who  speak  both  English  and  French,  as 
army  telephone  operators  in  France. 

Thousands  of  women  are  employed  by 
the  United  States  Gas  Plant,  many  as  in- 
spectors and  others  for  the  manufacture 
of  parts  of  gas  masks. 

During  the  first  two  weeks  of  June  there 
were  completed  and  delivered  to  the  Ship- 
ping Board  sixteen  steel  vessels  of  a  total 
dead-weight  tonnage  of  89,162. 

Announcement  has  been  made  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  that  mail  service 
is  suspended  for  Rumania,  Bessarabia  and 
the  Ukraine,  because  the  territory  is  occu- 
pied by  the  enemy. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  extended 
to  Great  Britain  an  additional  credit  of 
$75,000,000,  making  a  total  of  American 
loans  to  that  country  $2,795,000,000.  and 
the  total  to  all  cobelligerents  $5,363,850.- 
000. 

More  music  is  to  be  provided  in  the 
American  Army.  The  General  Staff  has 
ordered,  at  the  suggestion  of  General  Persh- 
ing, that  each  regiment's  band  shall  be  in- 
creased from  twenty-eight  to  fifty  musi- 
cians. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion maintains  in  France,  besides  the  Hotel 
Potrograd  in  Paris  for  American  women, 
and  its  restaurants  and  recreation  centers 
for  French  working  women,  as  well  as  our 
(>wn  women  of  the  Signal  Corps,  a  series 
of  club  rooms  for  the  use  of  Americtin 
nurses  serving  in  American  base  hospitals. 

Some  weeks  ago  the  war  council  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  contributed  $5lX>.0cX> 
to  the  Canadian  Red  Cross.  The  gift  wa* 
without  restriction  of  any  sort,  but  th« 
hope  was  exprest  that  it  would  be  used  to 
nurse  and  comfort  wounded  and  sick  (.Cana- 
dian soldiers.  Canadian  hospitals  in  Franoe 
are  helping  care  for  wounded  United  StatM 
soldierB. 
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THE  LONG  ROAD  TO  THE 
NEAR  EAST 

(Continued  from  page  258) 

eru  front  tiloiio  is  not  enough.  We 
must  not  ifinain  idle  when  (lorniany 
is  exfrtinf;  every  influence  amons:  iKuoiaut 
pe«>])le  ajraiiist  us.  We  cannot  remain  idle 
when  huni.mity  is  dying  thru  starvation. 
Christian  relief  work  on  tlie  broadest  lines 
is  our  only  way  out.  lieginninj?  at  the  l*ei- 
slan  Gulf,  we  must  fight  German  greed 
with  American  charity,  German  intrigtie 
with  American  friendship,  and  German 
bribery  with  American  food  for  the 
starving. 

In  four  great  colleges  on  Turkish  soil, 
consecrated  and  trusted  Americans  are 
fighting  (lerman  propaganda  in  the  most 
effective  way — a  Christ-like  humanity  in 
the  midst  of  moral  and  physical  chaos.  The 
Syrian  Protestant  College  in  Beirtit  has 
more  than  seven  hundred  students.  Robert 
College,  on  the  Bosphorus.  and  Interna- 
tional College  at  Smyrna  have  a  thousand 
more.  The  American  College  for  Girls  is 
still  open.  The  Turkish  Government  is  sup- 
plying these  colleges  with  food  and  fuel  at 
nominal  prices.  In  a  score  of  other  centers, 
American  relief  work  is  being  carried  on 
where  thousands  are  dying  from  starvation. 

Is  this  kindly  treatment  of  American  in- 
stitutions by  a  cruel  government  a  bribe 
to  America  +o  prevent  a  declaration  of  war? 
The  answer  is  found  in  the  character  of 
the  men  and  women  who  are  carrying  on 
this  Work.  Ambassador  Morgenthau  never 
tires  of  praising  them.  They  are  heroes, 
who  would  rather  be  killed  than  have  their 
presence  in  Turkey  operate  against  a  right- 
eous declaration  of  war.  If  Turkish  kind- 
ness to  them  were  ijreventlng  an  outbreak 
of  hostilities,  they  would  be  the  first  to 
protest.  But  they  are  on  the  ground.  They 
know  of  Turkish  irritation  under  the  Prus- 
sian yoke.  They  know  that  many  Turks 
look  to  America  with  friendliness  and  trust. 
They  see  the  widespread  German  proi)a- 
ganda  which  can  be  fought  only  by  limit- 
less force  or  limitless  love,  and  in  the 
absence  of  force  they  are  exerting  the  love. 

Turkey  is  not  the  only  problem.  Persia 
must  be  won  away  from  suicidal  allegiance 
to  the  deep-laid  German  plans.  Aniericiin 
relief  is  planning  the  only  possible  method 
for  winning  the  Persian  to  the  Allied 
cau.se  thru  a  proper  and  friendly  approach 
in  the  midst  of  distrust  and  despair. 

Dr.  Harry  Pratt  Jud.son,  heading  a 
worthy  commi.s.Hion  to  Persia  under  the 
auflijices  of  the  American  Committee  for 
Armenian  and  Syrian  Ilelief,  has  recently 
sailed. 

The  Allied  advance  on  the  west  front 
will  impress  Turkey  and  the  entire  Near 
East  more  jirofoundly  than  a  declaration 
of  war.  Christian  relief  work  will  impress 
the  ahrewd  Levantines  more  than  the  most 
cleverly  camouflaged  scheme  of  world-dom- 
ination  hat<-hed  in   Berlin. 

The  Potndam  crew  still  seem  ignorant 
of  righteotjxriess  and  our  b^^ys  in  France 
lire  showing  the  might  of  American  arms. 
But  in  the  Nf-ar  lOast  the  responsibility 
fall-  upon  the  niiv-aionary.  If  the  mi-Ksioriary 
irnst  be  sn(>r/lanted  by  the  sohJifT,  let  the 
<hange  Ih-  njre  and  swift.  J'.ut  the  Near 
KanU-rn  Question  will  never  be  settled  until 
tb«  German  war  lords  are  humbled.  And 
the  road  to  that  ffolished  table  in  Potsdam 
leads  thru   France. 

In  the  Ne,ir  Favt,  America  can  exert  two 
influences,  V>th  righteous.  Gharity  and 
force  ofTer  ample  field  for  American  effort. 
But  until  forc»-  can  become  efTective,  it 
would  be  rriminnl  to  ffjf^ake  the  oppor- 
Innity  of  Christian  charity,  even  If  it  did 
tot,  as  it  surely  does,  offer  the  wiml  proba- 
ble M'llution  to  the  problems  that  coufroot 
the  Allits  ill  the  Near  J>aMt. 


Kiskiminetas 

SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

Located  on  a  wooded  lushl;ind  overlnoklnB  tho 
beautiful  Kiskiminetas  river.  200  acres.  "Kkki" 
lets  a  boy  grow  up  out  of  doors.  Special  prepara- 
tion for  college  and  technical  .schools.  13  expert 
teachers  keep  in  close  personal  touch  wi(h  hoys. 
Small  classes.  Iligh  athletic  spirit  and  strong  com- 
petitive teams.  Several  athletic  fields.  Tennis, 
Golf,  Swimming  Pool,  Bowling  Alleys,  New  Cym- 
nasium.  School  owns  its  own  farm  and  coal  mine. 
Kate  $700.      For  catalogue  address 

DR.  A.  W.  WILSON,  JR..  President 
Kiskiminetas  Springs  School,     Saltsburg,  Pa. 


The  Sanatorium  School 

A  school  and  sanatorium  combined  for  nervous, 
delicate  or  deaf  children.     Instruction   and  treat- 
ments— No   feeble   minded — References. 
CLAUDIA  M.  REDD.  Principal.  Lansdowne.  Pa. 

JiM  A  PI  Fl^nnn  wakes  up  boys  to  duties  of  Ufe. 
"■■'**^*-'*J  •*  \r\JMM  Near  Philadelphia.  56th  year. 
Junior  Department,  where  boys  receive  real  care  at  moderate 
rates.  Limited  to  40.  College  or  business.  Small  classes. 
Masters  experienced  men.  Manual  training.  Boys  accommo- 
dated entire  year.  Sports. 
J.  C.  SHORTLIDGE         -       -        Concordville,  Pa.,  Box  160 


SCHOOL  DECISION! 

The  success  of  your  son  may  depend  upon  your  DECISION 
regarding  the  school  to  which  be  is  sent  this  falL 

THE  PENNINGTON  SCHOOL 

offers  preparation  for  Colleges  and  Technical  Schools,  and 
Business  Life.  Strong  Faculty.  Military  Drill.  Rifle 
Bange.  Gymnasium,  with  Pool.  Infirmary.  Athletics. 
MODERATE  RATES.  Halt  way  between  N.  Y.  and 
Phila.  Write  for  Information  to 
Db.    Fbane    MacDaniel,    Box    K,    Pennington,    N.    J. 


Florida  (Hulvey)  Military  Academy 

Barracks  new  and  modem.  Military  work  directed 
by  War  Dept.  Prepares  for  universities,  business 
and  Government  academies.  Personal  instruction 
and  attention.  Perfect  health  record.  Cadets  from 
1 8  states.  Tuition  $460.  Col.  Geo.  W.  Hulvey, 
Supt.,    Jacksonville,    Fla. 


Pacific   School   of   Religion 

An  undenominational  union  school  of  re- 
ligion. Admits  both  sexes  and  all  denomina- 
tions. College  graduation  required  for  regular 
course  leading  to  B.  D.  All  privileges  of 
University  of  California  open  to  qualified 
seminary  students.  Term  begins  September 
30,  1918.  Address  President  C.  S.  Nash, 
Berkeley,    Cal. 


COLLEGE 
SALEM.  VA. 


ROANOKE 

FOR  MEN.  A  standard  college  in  the  mountains  of  Virginia. 
I)'l{rccs  granted.  Military  trammsr  ailoptetl  lor  duiation  of  t'lc 
w:tr.  I^ibcral  Arts,  Coirimer'-ial  .in'l  Preparatory  Dep.irtnients. 
Atl.lress  Dr.  J.  A.  MOREHEAD,  President. 


The  University  of  Chicago  ^i, 

HOME    " 

STUDY 


27ili  Ye.r 


■n  addition   to   resident 

work,  offers  also  inittuc- 

tion  by  correspondence. 

For    detailed     In- 
formation jddresa 

U.  o< C.  (Div. 6 )  Chicaco, IlL   uiuhTi 


ATTEND 

Chicago 
Teen 

Tb«*  nnMon  In  rn))ing  tnr  tnrhnlfol  m«n.    Knainffrm 
if.'I  Ur:itt   rru-nnrn  wntUui.  Oornnnd  tfT  mir  uriulimtt-n 

ifi  w»i  run  nupply      y>'ii'\vnow.    p'lKtilr v  nf 
;,.  rtii.       Ill,  urniPiudl  i-ntr(in'<.  r<'*|nir«-rm-rit 
I.  .  Oijr(nt./Ti«lvoni' Ih'Klnhrlnif  fi'it'k  r-«iilK.. 

S^S  DRAFTING 

Ciy/L-M£C/tAM/CAliTRUtlV/>Al  finr/i/cAt 


DAY  AND 
EVKNINi; 
CLA.S.SF.S 

^>»riv/»r»i<'rit 
Ktii'Iv  find 
i'ructicti  lloij 


f.,r  nl"  <l"l  "l"'l 


wM«i«'l<,ri  uriniw(.»n;irv    1  irl 

In  twu  y..||rii.      Hl...rl    ■  •■<ir    ■  •>  f'T  nl.i  <liiJ  »  u'l 

TOl«,     (:hiir.r.-«  r..r  .1.  If     ..il.p'Tt  whlln  »tll.l/- 

IriK       Wnl..    uf,    f.,r    ...i.iL.it    uii'l  full  p"r 

ti-:.<li.r'. 

Chicaan  Technical  CoHegB 


2721-C    Mlfhil*"  »••■ 


SKIDMORE  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS 

CiiAiiMoa   IlKNiiy    l\KYi:s.    I'h.  D..    I'rcsldcnt 
Sauau  CiUiuley  Uo83,   A.  M. ,  Dean 

A  collego  for  the  professional  and  vocational  train- 
ing of  woriicn.  Oilers  four  years  courses  leading  to 
\i.  S.   degree  in 

Houseliold  EconomlcB,  Fine  Arts,  Mnsle, 
Ptiyaical  Education,  Secretarial  Studies 

A  s11eci.1l  iliploma.  securable  upon  the  completion  of  two 

(ir    llireo    years,    commands    teacher's    or    supervisor's 

tertlflcate. 

Ilesidenco   accommodations  for  two  hundred  students. 

Outdoor     sports.       Non-sectarian.       Summer     session. 

l''or  catalogue  address 

Louis K  Hoi-mk.'?  Watekbdht,  B.  A.,  Kegistr.ir 
SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  NE"W  YORK 


HARTWICK  SEMINARY,  N.  Y. 

Founded  1797.    Prepares  for  College.    Steam  he,it.    Electric  light. 

Hot  and  cold  water.     Competent  teachers.     $Z7?.     Catalog  free. 

Address  J.  G.  TKAVER,   D.D.,  Principal. 


Reopens  Wednesday.  October  2nd 

The  Veltin  School 

FOR  GIRLS 
160  and  162  West  74th  St.,  New  York 

A  Fireproof  Sanitary  School  Building. 

Classes  limited  to  twelve  pupils, 

PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

GENERAL  COURSE. 

COLLEGE   PRE.'^ARATORY. 

Unusual  advantages  in  French  are  offered 

in  every  class. 


DEAN   ACADEMY 

FRANKLIN,  MASS.      52nd  YEAR 

Young  men  and  young  women  find  here  a  home- 
like atmosphere,  thorough  and  efficient  training 
in  every  department  of  a  broad  culture,  a  loyal 
and  helpful  school  spirit.  Liberal  endowment  per- 
mits liberal  terms,  $325-$40o  per  year.  Special 
covirse   in    Domestic    Science. 

For  catalogue  and  information  address 

ARTHUR  W.  PEIRCE.  Lilt.D..  Principal 


WALNUT  HILL  SCHOOL 

24  Highland  Street.  Natick.  Mass. 

A  College  Preparatory  School  for  tr,irls.    17  miles  ^rom  Boston.    40 
Acres.    Skatin^r  Pond.    Atliletic  Fields.  5  Buildings.  Gymnasium. 

Miss  Conant,   Miss  Bigelow,  Principals 


DE  MERITTE  MILITARY  SCHOOL 

Jackson    Springs,    N.    C. 

An   open  ;iir  school   for  boys. 

Prepares  for  Colleges  and  the  Scientific  Schools. 

Edwin    De  Meritte,    Principal.     Address   until 

Sept.    5,    Camp   Algonquin,    Ashland,    N.    H. 


Fop   girls 

PULASKI,  TENN. 


MARTIN  COLLEGE 

A  Junior  CiilIeKo  with  Preparatory  Department.  Mod- 
erate Kales.  Modern  Huildings  and  Kiiuipment.  In  the 
Hltie-Orass  Hills  rif  Sunny  Tennessee.  Careful  Super- 
vision.     Box    1.      W.   T.   VVYNN,  President. 


OBERLIN   COLLEGE 

Henry  Churchill  King,  President 

.\  rionscctariaii,  ('o-ediu-ational  ciillego  ofTcrinK 
iiMiiMial  advantiiKes  for  study  in  cither  of  Three 
ileparlinents: 

CollcR-e  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
Graduate  School  of  Theology 
Consurviilory  ol  Music 

Military  TraliilriK  Is  provided  liy  a  unit  of  new 
Sludenls'  .\niiy  Tiairilni;  Corps.  Special  rouiscs  in 
I'hyslcal  JOdULatlon  arc  olloreil  lor  both  men  and 
women. 

.\ppllcatlon3  for  admission  In  September,  1918. 
are  now  lielnft  reeelved.  Sliidonts  In  Colleno  of  Arts 
ari(I  .Seienres  limited  in  1.000.  <!i)nseivalory  students 
limited    to    KlO.      Kiir   calaliiKUC    and    lioiik    of    Views. 

addrCfS     TllH     ('"I.l.KIlM    SurillOTAllY,    OlllOllI.IN.     OlTIO. 


Efficiency   Society    Journals 

FOR  1916  AND  1917 

arc    lillcd    willi    timely    and    valuable 
articles   for   Business   Executives. 


$2.50  a  Vor  12  Nos. 


Remit  wild  order. 


NATIONAL  EFFICIENCY  SOCIETY 
119  Went  40th  Street  New  York 
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The  Second  Six  Volumes 
SLATTERY  LIBRARY 

ar«  reproilucod  above  for  the  romly  rofer- 
I'lice  of  luvestora  and  will  be  supplh-d  with- 
out charRf  ou  reiiiu'st.  Check  off  books 
dt'slri'd    lu    bluiik    bi'low. 


SLATTEKf^g 

^^     Investment  Securities 


40   li:xcbauKo   Place,   New   York. 
Re:    Offer  78-IN 
Please    supply    lue,    free    of    charge, 
lIuudlKioks   marked    "X." 

7.  Silver  Slocks  Handbook 

8.  Tobacco  Stocks  Uaiulbook 

9.  Steel  Srockd  Huiulbook 

10.  ••  Tlie  Story  or  Oil" 

11.  Powder  Stocks 

12.  6  and  lO  Cent  Stores  Stocks 


with 


\ame   . . 
Address 


We  Specialize  in 
SCRIP  DIVIDENDS 


■i 


Fall  Investment  Prospects 

Babson  Service  keeps  you 
reliably  informed  on  invest- 
ments— enables  you  to  an- 
ticipate what's  ahead — tells 
whether  another  rise  is 
likely  this  fall. 

Avoid  worry.  Cease  depending 
on  rumors  or  luck.  Recognize 
that  all  action  is  f  ollow^ed  by  equal 
reaction.  Work  with  a  definite 
policy  based  on  fundamental  sta- 
tistics. 

Particulars  sent  free. 
Write    to    Dept.    J-9 

Babson's  Statistical  Organization 

Service  Offices  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Largeit  Organization  of  tta  Character  In  the  World 


Monographs  of  the  Nat'l  Inst, 
of  Efficiency 

For  Sale  at  25  Cents  Each 

EFFICIENCY  AND  LIFE 

By    EbWARD    Eakle    Purinton 

TRADE  EXPANSION  AND  NATIONAL 
INDEPENDENCE 

By  E.  E.  Slosson,  Ph.  D. 

NATIONAL    HIGHWAYS  AND    COUNTRY 
ROADS 

By   Hknry    B.    Joy 

Rcniil    u'ith    Order    to 
NATIONAL  EFFICIENCY  SOCIETY.  119  W.  40ih  Str«i.  N.  Y. 


THE  I)(3M1NIE  "DOWN  THE  LINE 


i  Cttiitiinn  tl  froiii   itiiiii    .'').') 


cliiiliiiit  (lot'tof  was  not  ri'.-iily  for  liis  own 
.story  yi't.  IiLstonl  he  jumped  Imck  ImU"  an 
hum-  to  a  story  we  IIiohkIiI   In'  liad  linislH'd. 

■'Al'tiT  that  <-oinmuiiioii  ono  boy  caini'  n|i 
and  told  me  that  he  wa.s  a  Catholic  and 
that  he  wanted  ine  to  -jo  with  him  to 
lather  Ryan  to  liear  him  make  liis  confes- 
sion. 1  didn't  want  to  umi,  l)nt  lie  insisted 
iipim  my  soint;.  I  went  and  a  more  horiibh' 
conft'ssion  of  sins  1  in-ver  expect  to  hear. 
Itiit  he  was  in  dead  earnest  and  it  was  a 
Kood  thiuK  that  he  got  it  all  olV  his  sonl.  for 
he   \\as  de.id   the   next   day." 

"Hut,  I>o(tor.  won't  ,\on  /»/(■/(.'«  tell  ns 
about  your  own  stunt,  for  I  have  to  jjo  in 
ten   minutes,"   the  reporter  imjilored. 

"Well,  we  still  have  more  tiian  enouKii 
time  to  tell  about  what  little  1  have  done, 
but  1  won't  tell  it  if  you  don't  promise  me 
tiiat  you  won't  s|)read  on  the  tally."  That 
was  his  word;  not  mine. 

It  was  an  exjiression  I  had  heard  my 
own  Scotch  mother  use  an<I  I  knew  all  that 
he  meaut  by  it. 

"All  right  :  you  go  on  with  the  story." 

Then  followed  as  simple  a  stat(>ment  as  a 
Scotch  dominie  (economical  with  anything, 
especially  words)  could  tell:  of  how  he  and 
Mr.  Gibbous,  the  new-!pa|)er  reporter  whom 
the  press  later  eulojji/ed  for. having  gone 
over  the  top  with  the  Marines,  were  wait- 
ing in  the  major's  tent.  They  were  to  go 
down  front.  The  major  went  oil'  with  the 
rojK.rter  and  told  the  dominie  to  follow  with 
his  orderly,  a  young  lietitenant.  The  majoi- 
and  the  reporter  were  barely  out  of  sight 
when  a  runner  came  in  with  th«>  news 
that  the  colonel  was  wounded  seriously  and 
was  lying  in  an  abandoned  trench  ou  the 
other  side  of  the  town,  about  four  miles 
away  at  the  far  end  of  a  wheat  field. 

The  young  lieutenant  and  the  old  "Y" 
seci-etary  ^  whose  colonel  wa.s  the  ai)i>le  of 
his  Scotch  dominie's  eye)  started  off  for 
him.  There  were  no  stretcher  bearers  in 
sight  but  there  was  a  stretcher.  They  car- 
ried that  with  them.  Amid  a  constant  hail 
of  machine  gun  bullets  they  went  thru  the 
town.  Nobody  knew  which  house  was  oc- 
cupied by  (Jermans  and  which  by  Ameri- 
cans. Machine  gun  bullets  wert*  Hying  in 
every  direction.  They  had  to  get  thru  this 
village  somehow  to  get  to  the  wheat  field. 
F'inally  they  reached  the  field.  Then  they 
liad  to  crawl  for  four  hundred  yards  on 
their  stomachs  along  a  low  hedge  across  this 
field,  in  full  view  of  the  (Jermans.  the  field 
sv/ept  by  rifle  and  machine  gun  bullets  with 
now  and  then  a  shell  falling  perilously 
near.  One  fragment  from  a  shell  tore  a 
licle  in  the  old  secretary's  coat  as  he 
crawled  and  ripped  the  hedge  at  his  left 
into  bits. 

»  The  young  lieutenant  kept  yelling  back, 
"Keep  your  head  down.  Doc."  ♦ 

The  old  Scotch  missionary  chuckled  as  he 
told  us  this,  i)ointing  dow-n  to  his  rather 
prominent  waist:  "T  was  k(>eping  down 
as  do.se  as  I  could  get  to  the  ground.  I 
never  did  realize  what  a  bother  a  stomach 
was  before.  I  got  to  wishin'  I  had  dieted 
all  my  life  as  we  crawled  along  that  hedge. 
As  it  was  I  was  so  close  to  the  earth  that 
I  scratch(>d  my  nose  and  flattened  my 
sfomach   into  a  i)ancake." 

After  crawling  four  hundred  yards  in  this 
manner  they  finally  dropt  into  the  aban- 
doned trench  and  there  the  colonel  was 
lying.  His  first  question  was:  "I  wonder 
how  Bare  is'.'"  referring  to  his  major.  Then 
he  handed  over  his  maps  to  the  young  lieu- 
tenant and  fainted. 

For  two  hours  the  three  of  them  lay  in 
that  shallow  abandoned  trench  waiting  for 
the  fire  to  die  down  enough  to  let  them 
crawl    back   again.   As   thi\v    lay    there   two 


gas  shells  fell  close  and  th(>y  had  to  don 
gas  masks. 

.Vt  this  point  the  old  preacher  inter- 
rupted his  own  story,  much  to  the  di.sgust 
of  the  newspaper  reporter  to  tell  about  how 
one  evening  he  had  been  preaching  to  the 
Marines  when  a  gas  alert  sounded.  The 
hoys  (piickly  donned  their  masks  and  then 
one  boy  yelled  out,  "Put  on  a  French 
mask.  Doc,  and  go  right  on  talking."  Then 
iie  added  :  "You  know,  you  <'an  still  keej) 
on  talking  with  the  French  mask  but  ycui 
have  to  breath  thru  your  mouth  with  an 
I'.ngli.sh  m.isk  and  can't  talk."  We  both 
knew  this  for  we  had  had  .some  uncomfort- 
jible  experiences  breathing  thru  English 
masks  our.selves,  but  it  was  interesting  to 
heai-  the  old  man  chuckl(>  as  he  told  about 
that  evening  when  the  boys  wanted  him  to 
"put  on  a  French  mask  and  go  right  on 
talking." 

Finally  we  got  him  back  to  his  story. 

"The  colonel  had  a  hard  time  getting  his 
mask  on  so  I  tried  to  help  him,  but  he 
wouldn't  let  nu'  move.  Th(>  trtmch  was  so 
small  that  when  1  moved  my  body  was  ex- 
posed. 1  felt  so  sorry  seeing  him  try  to  put 
that  mask  on  with  his  left  .shoulder  shot 
thru,  that  I  rolled  over  and  helped  him. 
Tlmt's  where  I  twisted  my  back  .so  that 
tiny  had  to  send  me  to  the  hos[)ital."  He 
;'(l(led  these  last  words  in  disgust  that  he 
had  been  invalided  for  such  a  slight  pre- 
text. It  was  not  according  to  his  wishes: 
we  c(nild  see  that  in  his  whole  attitude. 

"After  a  while  we  decided  to  make  a  try 
for  it.  The  machine  guns  were  still  sweep- 
ing the  field  and  shells  were  falling  now 
and  then.  Hut  we  got  the  colonel  on  t'-e 
stretcher.  Tlie  lieutenant  went  in  front  ami 
I  behind.  We  lifted  the  stretcher  with  the 
colonel  in  it,  to  the  top  of  the  parapet. 
Then  we  shoved  it  out  as  far  as  we  ciiuld 
in  front  of  us.  Then  we  pulled  and  pushed 
and  lifted  and  crawled  and  rolled  over  and 
over ;  keeping  our  bodies  close  to  the 
ground .  and  scraped  and  edge<l  and 
squirmed  and  grunted  ;  and  finally  we  got 
the  colonel  across  that  stubbled  field.  It 
tcok  us  another  hour  and  a  half  to  get 
across  that  field.  Then  we  had  the  village  to 
go  thru,  but  about  dark  we  got  him  to  the 
woods,  where  it  was  comitaratively  safe. 
That's  all  there  w'as  lo  it.  Not  much  of  a 
story :  hardly  worth  relling.  Others  would 
have  done  the  same  and  are  doing  it  every 
day  up  there.  I  don't  want  you  to  make  a 
lot  of  what  I  did.  Please  don't !  I  feel  so 
humble  in  the  face  of  what  the.  boys  are 
doing.  Kless  them  every  one  I" 


The  new  Hun  helmet  is  specially  designed 
to  protect  the  neck.  How  wise !  That  is  just 
where  (lermany  is  going  to  get  it. — London 
Opinion. 

The  munition  worker  who  used  matches 
for  hairpins,  and  was  fined,  is  an  exc*^ptiou. 
The  perfect  munition  girl  is  matchless. — 
London  Opinion. 

Now  that  the  negro  republic.  Haiti,  has 
declared  war  on  (>ermany.  Fritz  finds  him 
si>lf  up   against  not   i>nly    Fncle   Sam.   but 
also  Fnde  Sambo. — London  Opinion. 

Whatever  von  Hintjse  may  say  ab<^ut  the 
iron- fields  of  AlsatH*.  the  French  haven't 
the  least  intention  of  surrendering  their 
ivon  to  a  fi>e  unworthy  of  their  steel. — 
Thv  Passim/  Shoic. 

"AVe  do  not  want  a  fresh  war  with  Rus- 
sia." says  Hertling.  .\nd,  for  the  first  time 
in  modern  history,  we  i-an  take  a  (Jermau 
Cham-ellor's  word  without  hesitation. — 
The  I'tissimj  Shou\ 
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If  you  own  an  automobile  or  a  garden 
or  a  dog  or  a  house  or  a  fruit  tree  or  a 
hen  Tou  will  be  interested  to  read  the  Sep- 
tember Countryside  Section  of  The  Inde- 
pendent and  make  the  most  of  all  its  com- 
mon sense  advice  and  practical  suggestions. 
In  short,  timel.v  articles  packed  full  of  in- 
formation experts  on  each  of  these  sub.iects 
will  give  you  the  benefit  of  their  expe- 
rience. 

From  Professor  Hugh  Findlay,  professor 
of  hortir-ulture  in  Syracuse  University  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  there  is  a  page  of  essen- 
tial instructions  to  gardeners— "What  to 
Do  in  September"'  in  the  greenhouse,  the 
flov.er  garden,  the  vegetable  garden,  the 
orchard  and  the  berry  patch. 

"Now  that  you've  got  your  harvest  what 
are  you  going  to  do  with  it?"  asks  E.  I. 
Farrington,  himself  a  successful  market 
gardener  and  poultry  keeper,  in  an  article 
called  "Harvest  Home."  Mr.  Farrington 
goes  on  to  explain  the  various  methods  of 
storing  winter  vegetables  in  cellars  or  out- 
door pits.  If  you  follow  his  instructions  you 
c-an  be  sure  of  having  potatoes  and  beet« 
and  onions  and  turnips  and  squashes  and 
ali  the  rest  till  spring  comes  round  again. 

In  his  monthly  article  for  poultry  keep- 
ers Mr.  Farrington  points  out  the  needs  of 
the  poultry  yard  in  September,  with  a  spe- 
cial view  to  the  wartime  scarcity  of  the 
u.tual  grains  for  feeding. 

"Jjet  Sonny  Take  Care  of  the  Car '  is 
advice  from  C.  H.  Claudy  that  will  please 
both  the  youngsters  and  their  fathers.  Mr. 
Claudy  is  explicit  in  his  explanation  of 
what  must  be  done  to  keep  the  car  in  Al 
running  shape.  I'hotographs  especially 
pos-ed  show  Sonny  just  how  to  do  it. 
,  In  the  realm  of  interior  decorjition  there 
in  an  article  by  Maxwell  Armlield,  an  Eng- 
lish arti.^t  who  haH  r^-cf-ntly  established  a 
studio  in  New  York.  Mr.  Armfield  stresses 
the  esthetic  and  utilitarian  value  of  sten- 
cils and  giv'-s  detailed  explanations  of  hov/ 
U>  make  and  u.se  them.  There  are  nuiner- 
on?  illustrations  of  go'Kl  stencil  designs. 


THE  EDIMJCBGII   LINCOLN 

<'J«orge  E.  BisHell,  of  Mount  Vernon,  Nfw 
"iork,  in  the  sculptor  who  fTentffi  the  xtatue 
of  Abraham  I-incfdn  in  Edinburgh,  Scot- 
land, a  photograph  of  which  wjih  pul)INhcd 
in  'J'be  Independent,  November  '5,  1017,  and 
irroneounly  aiw^Tibed  Ui  3.  I'iitrick.  The 
Rtatiie  was  wX  up  an  a  memorial  to  the 
Hcfrttiih- American  noldiers  in  the  Civil 
War. 


MKJI,'»0.'<JITK.'»   KXKMI'T 

T'»  correc-t  an  appar<Tit  injii-itice  done  the 
if'firionit'--  in  Th*-  f rid''p<'ri(lent  fOr  ./iirii' 
22.  in  which  the  newxpaper  report  of  ji 
K^nifufp  impoM'd  by  a  court  martini  n\ 
Han  Antonio  wan  reviewed,  it  may  be  gfated 
that  the  M'Tinoniten  have  lori|{  hfid  the  doc- 
trine tit  n'ifi  rt-*\n\.nuc<'.    It'jircKentnHvex  of 
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this  sect  point  to  tlif  I'lcsident's  proclama- 
tion for  crmscientious  ob.iectf)rs  in  which  it 
iH  declared  that  the  rr-fordcd  and  dnifted 
objector  "Mhiill  not,  against  his  will,  be  re- 
quired to  wear  a  iiniri'irn  or  to  bear  arms: 
iior,  if  pending  the  (iii;il  decJHion  as  to  his 
KtatiiH,  he  Hhall  decline  to  perform,  under 
military  direction,  duticH  wiiich  he  states  to 
be  contrary  to  the  dJctntcH  of  his  cr)n- 
-cictice,  Hlial!  he  recejvi!  punitive  treat- 
I'MTil   for  Huch  conduct." 


REMARKABLE    REMARKS 

The  Kaiser — Wilson  is  a  real  scoundrel. 
Booth     Tarkington — Men     cannot     be 
goaded  into  loyalty. 

King  Geouge— We  shall  with  God's  help 
s.^cure  a  victorious  peace. 

Lord  Rouert  Cecil — I  prefer  Prussian 
brutality  to  Austrian  hypocTisy. 

Samuel  Gompekr— The  New  Republic 
has  failed  to  think  its  problems  thru. 

Theodore  Roosevelt — My  only  regret  is 
that  I  am  unable  to  fight  beside  my  fons. 

Ed.  Howe — One  of  the  things  evey 
woman  knows  is  that  her  feet  are  hideous- ly 
ugly. 

John  Burns.  M.P. — The  yellow  pnss 
is  owned  by  blackguards,  edited  by  ruffians 
and  read  by  fools. 

Charlie  Citaplin — I  can't  wait  untD 
the  middle  of  a  reel  for  a  laugh.  I  must 
start  in  "on  high." 

Homer  Croy— The  second  funniest  thing 
in  the  world  is  for  a  waiter  to  fiill  down- 
stairs with  a  tray  of  dishes. 

General  Smuts — After  the  war  South 
Africa  will  probably  have  the  lowest  taxa- 
tion of  any  country  in  the  world. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon — For  lust  of  blood,  for 
revolting  atrocities  and  Satauical  contempt 
of  human  nature  this  war  is  unique  in  his- 
tory. 

D.wiD  J.vYNE  Hill — Without  question 
Kaiser  William  II  is  the  most  dramatic 
sovereign  of  his  time  and  perhaps  of  any 
time. 

Norman  Hapgood — If  we  stand  by  lib- 
D-t.y  we  shall  win  this  war.  Our  only 
chance  of  losing  it  lies  in  our  fear  of 
lihcrt.v 

Herr  Paul  Rohru.vch — For  the  present 
there  is  for  us  no  greater  interest  in  the 
East  than  the  interest  of  maintaining  Bol- 
shevism. 

Colonel  House — Mr.  Wilson  is  in  the 
class  of  men  limited  in  numbers  who  com- 
bine driving  power,  magnetism,  and  vigor 
\N  ith  vision. 

R.  L.  Goldrerg — The  Kaiser's  eldest  son 
lias  long  enjoyed  (ho  distinction  of  being 
the  most  [)ronounced  lounge  lizzard  in  the 
'vliole  Gentiiin    I'^inpire. 

Nikolai  Lenine — Of  a  hundred  Bol.she- 
viki,  there  is  one  honest  believer  in  Bol- 
shevism, there  are  thirty-nine  adventurers 
and  hangers-on  who  profit  by  it,  and  there 
are  sixty  fools. 

William  Allen  White — The  K.iiser 
has  turned  down  three  thousand  two  hun- 
dred suggestions  for  a  ni-w  (J(>rmaii  hymn. 
Why  doesn't  tlii'  .Ml  Highest  write  it  him- 
self? 

Marsital  FofH-(Jreat  results  in  war 
ai'c  due  to  the  commiinder  and  it  is  justice 
that  history  couples  with  tlu;  names  of  fa- 
mous geiu'ral.s  victories  that  glorify  them 
or  defeats  which  diniionor  tiuiir  memory. 

J.  D.  RocKEiKM  Kit.  Jr. — WliiMi  peace 
has  been  eKtahlishcd  on  an  enduring  biisis, 
tlien  and  not  until  then  can  (lie  spirit  of 
brotlier'liooil  be  extended  among  nati(Ui.s, 
(iml  then  it  iiiiiHt  be  extended  to  include 
all  the  mil  ions  of  the  eailh. 
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THE  WAR  NEWS  CAUGHT  BY  CARTOONISTS 


v.  )'.  Trit-iine 

WHERE  IS  THE  FIRE  ESCAPE? 


A'.  }'.  Tribune 

"PEACE"  WITH  GERMANY 


WE  WItL  SMASH  THE  GERMAN 
LINE  IN  FRANCE  IF  YOU  WILL 
SMASH  THAT  DAMNABLE  HUN 
PROPAGANDA  AT  HOML  - 
Pershing-  - 

TODAY  I  SAY : 
TENACITY,  AUDACITY; 
YOU  SHALL  FORCE  VICTORY - 
PETAIN- 
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A'.  V.  Tribune 

THE  PARADE'S  JUST  STARTED 


A',  y.  World 

MERELY  PESTERING  HIM 


A'.  Y.  World     . 

GIVING  HIM  SOMETHING  TO  THINK  ABOUT 


Dayton  Neu  s 

GERMANY:  "KARL,  VY  DON'T  YOU  lUTE  HIM?" 


■WITH   -WHICH    ISINCORP  ORAT  E  D 

HARPER'S  WEEKLY 


RACIAL     PSYCHOLOGY 


WE  Americans  ought  to  excel  all  other  nations  in 
our  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  and,  what  is 
more  important,  of  foreign  psychology,  for  we 
have  had  the  unique  advantage  of  personal  contact  with 
millions  of  immigrants  from  all  parts  of  the  globe.  What 
other  people  had  to  travel  for  we  had  brought  to  our  doors. 
In  any  of  our  industrial  centers  we  could  find  a  native  tutor 
in  forty  living  languages.  We  have  no  excuse  for  being 
puzzled  or  surprized  by  the  attitude  of  various  minor  no- 
tionalities  now  springing  into  life  in  Europe  and  Asia,  for 
in  most  cases  their  patriotic  propaganda  has  been  directed 
and  financed  from  America.  Yet  we  have  left  it  to  Germany 
to  take  advantage  of  these  nationalistic  movements  and  per- 
vert them  to  her  purposes.  Diplomacy  nowadays  consists 
largely  of  applied  ethnology.  The  victories  won  by  the  Ger- 
man generals  have  been  less  than  those  won  by  the  German 
professors.  For  while  the  German  generals  have  made  en- 
emies the  German  professors  have  made  friends.  The  Finns, 
Letts,  Lithuanians,  Poles,  Ukrainians  and  Bessarabians 
now  look  to  Germany  as  their  liberator  from  Russian 
tyranny  and  as  their  protector  against  resubjugation.  But 
it  is  America  and  not  Germany  which  should  stand  sponsor 
for  these  new-bom  nations,  for  it  was  America  that  de- 
claimed loudest  against  the  Czar  and  America  that  con- 
tributed the  men  and  the  money  that  gave  them  a  start  in 
life.  A  big  scrap-book  could  be  compiled  of  the  editorials  ap- 
pearing in  American  journals  during  the  last  ten  years  in 
favor  of  the  freedom  of  the  Finns.  Yet  when  the  time  came 
and  the  Finns  appealed  to  us  for  recognition  and  food  we 
turned  a  cold  shoulder  on  her.  Finland  then  turned  to  Ger- 
many, which  jumped  at  the  chance  we  let  slip,  and  with  the 
loan  of  20,000  men  and  a  few  ships  of  grain  added  a  new 
country  to  her  conquests  and  gained  access  to  the  Arctic.  We 
had  morf;  men  and  grain  to  spare  than  Germany  and  th3 
Finns  would  have  given  us  a  heartier  welcome,  for  many  of 
them  have  lived  with  us  and  would  know  that  we  had  no  in- 
tent of  thni-sting  a  king  upon  them.  The  (jnly  excu.se  for 
America's  inaction  that  has  been  brought  forward  is  that  we 
did  not  understand  the  situation  sufficiently  lo  justify  inter- 
vention. Biat  this  is  no  excuse  at  all,  for  who  .should  know  the 
Finns  better  than  wf;?  They  have  been  going  back  and  forth 
by  the  thousand  for  a  generation  and  they  nave  constituted 
a  large  part  of  the  population  of  some  of  our  towns.  Besides 
an  it  turned  out  it  would  have  been  best  if  we  could  not 
choose  between  the  White  Guard  and  the  Red  Guard  to  have 
tosned  up  a  dime  to  decide  which  we  shouM  back.  Even  if 
by  such  chance  we  had  chosen  the  wrong  side  we  would  have 
made  it  the  right  side  by  our  fhf>osing  it.  W«'  might  have 
made  frifmdn  of  on<;  faction.  As  it,  is  we  ha/f  made  enemies 
of  both.  We  viewed  the  Rerls  with  disfavor  because  thoy 
rr/mmhU'd  atr^xtities  and  wantfd  U>  set  up  a  socialistic  staVi. 
But  the  Whit<-s  have  committ<;d  worse  atrrx-ities  and  have 
set   up   a   monarchical   state.   If   we   had   aided    F'inland    to 


establish  a  decent  sort  of  a  republic  a  few  months  ago  it 
would  have  saved  that  country  a  civil  war  and  saved  us 
from  having  to  fight  the  Finns  from  a  precarious  position 
on  a  barren  Arctic  coast. 

What  is  true  of  the  Finns  is  true  in  general  of  the  belt 
of  minor  nationalities  stretching  from  the  Arctic  to  the 
Adriatic.  We  have  in  recent  years  received  a  large  and  in- 
creasing part  of  our  immigration  from  this  region,  yet  these 
peoples  remained  strangers  to  us.  We  have  learned  little  of 
their  language,  religion,  racial  characteristics  or  national 
aspirations.  We  have  been  content  with  a  simple  classifica- 
tion of  our  immigrant  populations  into  wops,  dagoes,  kikes, 
micks,  hunks,  squareheads,  chinks,  spigotties,  greasers  and 
the  like  without  bothering  with  finer  and  more  polite  dis- 
criminations. As  a  consequence  of  our  neglect  to  study  the 
ethnological  museum  within  our  gates  we  are  likely  to  have 
to  spend  some  billions  of  dollars  and  sacrifice  some  thou- 
sands of  young  men. 

Some  say:  "What  is  the  use  of  bothering  our  heads  with 
these  uncouth  names  and  outlandish  peoples?  The  Govern- 
ment has  its  ethnological  experts."  So  it  has,  but  it  is  not 
enough  that  Mr.  Wilson  or  Colonel  House  or  Mr.  Lansing 
or  somebody  at  Washington  knows  of  somebody  who  knows 
all  about  them.  This  is  a  democracy  and  the  people  must  un- 
derstand the  questions  of  the  war.  These  nationalities,  strug- 
gling for  birth,  are  the  most  vital  of  the  questions.  Even 
in  Germany  where  the  people  have  little  real  control  over 
foreign  affairs  it  has  been  found  advisable  to  educate  them 
on  this  question.  The  Lithuanian  department  of  the  German 
Government  was  not  content  with  keeping  files  of  the  Lithu- 
anian papers  from  all  parts  of  the  world  and  intimate  in- 
formation as  to  the  leaders  in  the  nationalist  movement,  but 
it  has  sent  out  lecturers — expert  ethnologists,  geogiaphers 
and  historians — to  explain  to  the  country  the  history,  re- 
sources and  national  aspirations  of  Lithuania  and  why  it 
ought  to  be  separated  from  Russia  and  affiliated  to  Ger-, 
many,  ('onsequently,  after  three  years  of  such  educational 
work  Lithuania  drops  like  a  ripe  fruit  into  the  lap  of  Ger- 
many. It  is  incorrect  to  say  that  the  Lithuanian  movement 
was  "made  in  Germany."  It  would  be  more  correct  to  say 
that  it  was  "made  in  America,"  for  the  700,000  Lithuanians 
hero  have  contributed  most  of  its  money  and  vitality.  The 
stamp  "made  in  Germany"  gets  attached  to  many  a  move- 
ment, as  well  as  many  a  manufacture,  that  originated  else- 
wh(!re  but  of  which  Germany  takes  advantage. 

The  Ukrainian  movement  was  manipulated  by  Germany 
in  the  same  way.  The  French,  awaking  late  to  the  situation, 
gave  a  subsidy  to  the  Ukrainian  Rada,  just  before  it  called 
in  the  (iermans  to  protect  it  against  the  Bolsheviki.  This 
trifling  misUike  in  ethnical  psychology  cost  the  Allies  the 
richest  part  of  Russia,  the  part  that  contains  the  grain,  the 
coal,  the  iron  and  the  oil. 

On  the  other  hand  we  recently  waked  up  to  the  fact  that 
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we  had  10,000,000  friends  in  the  heart  of  Austra  and 
100,000  in  the  heart  of  Rusai  i,  the  Czec-ho-Slovaks.  l?y  a  few 
words  of  sympathy  and  a  little  cash  they  have  been  convert- 
ed into  active  allies  and  by  their  aid  it  seems  likely  that 
Russia  may  be  recovered  and  Austria-Hungary  ixploded. 
This  also  was  largely  a  "made  in  America"  movement,  yet 
at  first  we  treateil  the  Czeeho-Slovaks  as  "alien  enemies" 
and  even  confiscated  the  property  of  those  who  were  eagsr 
to  fight  against  the  Austrians,  with  whom  we  classed  them. 
Since  then  most  of  the  American  people  havi'  learned  better, 
but  the  knowledge  has  not  yet  penetrated  all  classes,  for 
only  the  other  day  a  congressman  was  heard  to  inquire: 
"Who  are  these  folks  with  the  unpronounceable  nam"  begin- 
ning with  C  and  what  have  we  to  do  with  them?"  Such  ignor- 
ance would  be  excusable  in  a  Frenchman,  Englishman  or 
Italian,  but  from  a  man  living  in  a  country  that  contains 
two  million  Czecho-Slovaks  it  sounds  strange.  The  United 
States  with  its  composite  population  is  preeminently  fitted 
to  solve  the  problem  of  nationalities,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  diflScult  of  the  issues  of  the  war. 


THE  NATION  SHOULD  OWN  THESE 

THINGS 

UNDER  the  stress  of  v  ar  the  first  great  steps  have 
been  taken  toward  a  comprehensive  national  owner- 
ship and  managiment  of  those  basic  resources  and 
fundamental  business  operations  upon  which  the  national 
life  depends.  Shipping,  railroads,  telegraphs  and  telephones 
have  passed  under  Government  control.  It  is  now  proposed 
that  the  Government  shall,  in  like  manner,  take  over  the 
power  plants  and  the  water  power  sites. 

Before  the  war  began  a  majority  of  American  voters  held 
with  the  business  men  and  political  conservatives  in  general 
that  individual  ownership  and  management  of  economic 
plant  and  operations  were  inseparable  from  individual  in 
itiative  and  enterprize  and  that  the  individualistic  organ- 
ization of  economic  society  was  infinitely  more  efficient, 
flexible  and  progressive  than  governmental  business  could 
possibly  be.  It  was  held  that  governments  are  incapable  of 
successful  business  functioning  because  of  endless  red  tape, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  vicissitudes,  not  to  speak  of  the 
corruption  of  politics,  on  the  other  hand.  Even  the  municipal 
ownership  of  street  railways  and  lighting  systems  was 
looked  upon  askance  as  dangerously  socialistic. 

These  individualistic  voters  have  acquiesced  in  the  trans- 
fer of  the  means  of  transportation  and  communication  to 
the  national  Government  because  they  have  been  told  and 
have  believed  that  it  had  to  bo  done  as  an  imperative  war 
measure.  Already,  however,  they  are  beginning  to  see  that 
the  affair  is  broader  and  deeper  and  likely  to  be  more  en- 
during than  a  war  policy.  They  are  discovering  that  one  of 
the  I'easons  why  Government  control  was  necessary  goes 
deeply  down  into  the  relative  efficiencies  of  individualistic 
and  public  management,  and  they  are  beginning  to  observe 
that  public  management  promises  to  satisfy  the  needs  and 
the  convenience  of  the  people  in  a  degree  that  will  greatly 
strengthen  the  case  for  continuing  governmental  manage- 
ment after  the  war  ends. 

Among  many  surprizing  things  neither  political  nor  mili- 
tary that  the  war  has  levealed,  one  of  the  most  startling 
has  been  the  exposure  of  the  all-around  weakness,  inade- 
quacy and  ineffectiveness  of  the  old  individualistic  organiza- 
tion of  big  business.  Just  why  was  it  necessary  for  the 
governments  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  to  take 
over  the  means  of  transportation  and  communication?  To 
say  that  it  was  because  these  governments  had  to  give  prec- 
edence to  military  operations  and  had  to  make  sure  that  all 
elements  of  disloyalty  were  eliminated  from  them  is  not  to 
give  an  adequate  answer  to  the  question.  The  undisputed 
fact  is  that  the  old  individualistic  managements  either  could 
not  or  would  not  deliver  the  goods  that  these  governments 


demanded.  Their  organizations  were  found  to  be  full  of 
waste,  friction,  official  and  personal  extravagance.  Opera- 
tions were  not  properly  correlated  and  social  needs  were  re- 
morselessly subordinati  ci  to  dividends.  Factitious  business 
was  multiplied  while  substantial  interests  too  often  were 
sacrificed.  To  an  extent  which  probably  will  not,  and  pos- 
sibly should  not  be  disclosed  until  the  war  is  won,  hut  which 
certainly  will  be  remor.sekssly  disclosed  when  the  strife 
ends  and  the  world  turns  to  the  problems  of  reconstruction, 
individual  enterprize  in  big  industry  was  as  wasteful  and 
incompetent  as  any  bawling  socialist  ever  proclaimed,  as 
selfishly  devoted  to  profiteering. 

Every  consideration  of  right  and  expediency  which  justi- 
fied the  taking  over  of  transpoitation  and  communication  by 
the  nation  applies  to  the  power  plants,  to  water  power,  to 
forests,  to  oil  and  natural  gas,  and  the  oil  industiy,  to  coal 
and  the  coal  industry,  to  iron  and  the  iron  and  steel  indus- 
tries and,  in  short,  to  any  natural  resource  and  any  basic 
industry  connected  with  it  which  is  socially  vital.  In  war 
or  in  peace  the  interest  of  the  entire  people  in  these  things 
is  paramount.  The  only  possible  justification  for  individ- 
ualistic ownership  and  management  must  be  sought  in  clear 
proof  that  individualism  better  serves  the  general  interest 
than  collective  ownership  and  governmental  management 
could  serve  it.  When  it  has  become  plain  not  only  that  in- 
dividualism does  not  and  cannot  meet  this  requirement,  but 
that  also  it  has  failed  in  efficiency  and  given  itself  over  to 
profiteering,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  national  Government  as 
trustee  for  the  people  to  discharge  the  obligations  of  owner- 
ship and  management  on  a  basis  of  efficiency  and  justice. 

Tlie  time  has  come  to  face  the  issue.  The  nation  must  own 
these  things. 


CHAUTAUQUA  AND  CHAUTAUQUAS 

WHEN  a  pi'oper  noun  becomes  common  and  a  sin- 
gular noun  becomes  plural  it  gradually  undergoes 
certain  imperceptible  alterations  in  its  connotation. 
Neither  the  Indians  w^ho  gave  the  name  to  the  New  York 
lake  nor  Bishop  Vincent  who  adopted  it  in  1874  for  his 
Sunday  School  Assembly  took  the  trouble  to  copyright  the 
word,  so  it  has  in  the  course  of  time  drifted  far  from  its 
moorings.  In  the  Indian  language  it  meant  "Place  of  the 
Mists,"  which  does  not  apply  to  the  Chautauqua  Institution 
as  we  know  it,  for  the  speakers  are  not  as  a  rule  misty  in 
their  meaning  and  they  have  uncommon  facility  in  getting 
their  meaning  over  to  the  commonalty.  So,  too,  some  of 
these  tents  labeled  "Chautauqua"  that  appear  in  the  re- 
motest parts  of  the  countiy  in  the  days  when  the  sunflower 
is  in  bloom  bear  little  resemblance  to  the  assembly  from 
which  they  claim  name  and  relationship.  In  them  the  old 
lyceum  distinction  between  "men  with  a  message"  and 
"entertainers"  is  sometimes  almost  obliterated,  for  it  seems 
that  the  message  gets  weaker  and  the  entertainment  gets 
stronger  the  farther  they  get  from  the  parent  institution 
by  the  lake. 

But  the  genuine  Chautauquans  are  not  selfish.  They  never 
claim  a  monopoly  of  the  name  and  they  do  not  seem  to 
mind,  even  when  it  is  misapplied  to  some  nomadic  troupe 
which,  professing  to  give  instruction  in  the  guise  of  amuse- 
ment, really  gives  amusement  in  the  guise  of  instruction. 
Meantime  the  real  and  original  Chautauqua  Institution 
does  business  at  the  old  stand,  tho  now  under  new  manage- 
ment. Regardless  of  its  emulators,  imitators  and  parodists, 
it  keeps  up  its  high  ideals  and  standards.  But  it  changes 
with  the  times,  especially  with  these  times.  The  pri>gram  of 
the  assembly  now  in  session  differs  from  any  of  the  proevd- 
ing  forty.  One  gets  the  impression  from  it  that  the  Chau- 
tauquans eat  and  work  and  play  and  talk  and  sing  and 
pray  with  the  war  in  mind.  Even  when  listening  they  aiv 
not  idle,  at  least  the  better  half  of  them  are  not,  for  the 
click  of  the  needle  plays  an  aevompaninient  to  the  speaker 
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and  they  sometimes  drop  the  thread  of  the  discourse  while 
picking  up  a  dropt  stitch.  Certain  susceptible  lecturers,  find- 
ing themselves  so  surrounded  by  tricoteuses  have  thought 
emselves  back  in  the  French  Revolution  and  felt  nervously 
for  their  necks. 

Like  other  peaceable  institutions  in  America  Chautauqua 
was  in  fact  part  of  our  national  preparedness.  Such  a  me- 
dium of  adult  education  is  all  the  more  needed  now  that 
our  institutions  for  adolescent  education  are  depleted  and 
crippled.  This  country  is  a  democracy  and  the  people  as  a 
whole  must  be  educated  to  the  new  duties  that  devolve  upon 
them.  Out-of-school  education,  home  education,  club  educa- 
tion, self  education,  are  what  Chautauqua  has  educated 
itself  to  do.  It  believes  in  adapting  the  education  to  the  in- 
dividual, whoever  and  wherever  he  may  be,  instead  of  bring- 
ing individuals  together  and  molding  them  all  to  the 
nstitution.  It  believes  in  adapting  education  to  the  times  in- 
:ead  of  following  a  pattern  set  perhaps  centuries  before  to 
suit  some  other  times.  So  the  nation  in  this  emergency 
has  ready  to  its  hand  this  instrument  for  national  training 
in  national  patriotism.  Just  as  Y.  M.  C.  A.  leaders  have  been 
picked  up  by  the  Government  as  experts  in  organization  and 
the  art  of  ministering  to  the  needs  of  men,  so  Arthur  E. 
Bestor,  President  of  the  Chautauqua  Institution,  was  com- 
mandeered by  the  Government  as  an  expert  in  popular  ed- 

'  ucation. 

The  Chautauqua  method  involves  the  employment  of  press, 

i  platform  and  pulpit.  It  carries  its  message  by  means  of  the 
spoken  and  the  printed  word — and  recently  by  pictures, 
stationary  and  moving.  In  this  work  we  are  proud  to  have 
a  humble  part,  for  The  Independent  has  been  chosen  as  its 
text-book  in  current  history.  This  is  more  than  an  honor; 
it  is  an  incentive  to  good  conduct.  For  the  Chautauquans 
are  a  critical  crowd.  They  have  minds  of  their  own  and  they 
are  not  afraid  to  give  a  piece  of  them  to  a  speaker — or  even 
an  editor — who  in  their  opinion  fails  to  keep  the  three  re- 
quirements of  a  witness  in  a  lawsuit.  He  who  stands  upon 
a  Chautauqua  platform  has  to  tread  carefully  lest  he  fall 
into  a  mistake.  So  do  we. 


THE  QUESTION— 

THE    United   States  has  at   the  present  crisis   in   the 
world's  history  two  priceless  assets. 
One  is  the  valor  of  the  American  army  in  France. 
The  other  is  the  statesmanship   of  Woodrow  Wilson   at 
h^rne. 

The  American  army  is  the  military  leaven  in  France  that 

ill  win  the  war  if  supported  by  the  American  people.  The 

President  of  the  United  States  is  the  statesman  who  can 

-ansform  this  war  from  a  righteous  war  into  a  holy  war 

li  supported  by  the  American  people. 

The  question  before  the  American  people  is  not  whether 
the  American  army  and  the  American  President  are  worthy 
of  them,  but  whether  they  are  worthy  of  the  American 
army  and  the  American  President. 


CREATIVE  IMPULSE  IN  DEMOCRACY 

MISS  HELEN  MAROT'S  admirable  little  book  on 
"The  Creative  Impulse  in  Industry"  is  a  good  deal 
moff;  than  a  contribution  to  educational  theory,  and 
it  doftH  a  good  deal  more  than  open  up  the  larger  problem  of 
the  democratization  of  indu,stry.  It  abounds  in  fruitful  sug- 
gention.s  relative  U}  the  problem  posed  by  Governor  McCall 
ol  MaBsachu.settH,  of  making  democracy  saff;  for  the  world. 
The  Hriti«h  Lab<jr  Party  difinitely  demands  for  wagc- 
♦ramera  a  larger  induHtrial  reBponsibility  and  a  share  in  in- 
duHtrial  control  as  well  hh  a  larger  share  in  the  economic 
prf^lue-t  and  more  satisfactory  living  conditions.  Sooner  or 
Iat«r  industrial  democracy  in  America  and  elsewhere  will 
follow  the  British  lead.  MisM  Marot's  proposition  is  th;it 
ne/mething   still    more    fundamental    must   be    provided    and 


obtained  in  order  that  these  demands  may  be  met  and  in 
order  that  when  they  are  met  the  masses  of  mankind  may 
actually  profit  by  them  and  live  a  richer  individual  life. 

That  more  fundamental  thing  is  the  exercize  and  satis- 
faction of  the  creative  impulse.  The  normal  man  not 
only  wants  to  get  something — food,  clothing,  .shelter,  prop- 
erty; he  just  as  naturally  and  insistently  wants  to  do 
something  worth  while.  He  wants  to  exercize  his  ingenuity, 
his  inventiveness,  his  skill,  his  intellectual  grasp  of  situa- 
tions, his  trustworthiness  and  responsibility.  Miss  Marot  is 
right  in  insiisting  that  no  man  can  live  a  complete  life  if  his 
intellectual  and  practical  creative  impulses  are  denied  ex- 
pression. 

The  tendency  of  industrial  evolution  in  the  age  of  ma- 
chineiy  has  undoubtedly  been  to  deny  and  balk  them  in 
the  wage-earning  half  of  the  population;  to  stimulate 
them  enormously  in  the  economically  independent  and  in- 
itiative half  of  the  population.  The  mill-hand,  the  fac- 
tory operative,  gives  his  days  to  a  specialized  process  which 
is  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  total  creative  task  of  pro- 
ducing a  finished  product.  He  knows  nothing  of  the  pro- 
ductive scheme  as  a  whole  and  nothing  of  its  relation  to 
the  entire  economic  achievement  of  society.  There  is  al- 
most no  chance  for  him  to  do  or  to  suggest  anything  out- 
side of  the  grooves  of  routine  in  which  he  automatically 
works.  He  has  no  share  in  the  industrial  control  and  no 
responsibilities  for  its  success  beyond  the  duty  of  obedi- 
ently following  orders. 

It  would  seem  to  be  quite  certain  that  industrial  democ- 
racy can  never  be  the  comprehensive  success  which  its 
prophets  look  for  unless  in  some  way  it  can  restore  to  the 
machine  workers  the  opportunity  to  indulge  and  develop 
the  creative  impulse.  How  far  this  can  be  accomplished 
by  the  educational  method  that  Miss  Marot  suggests  we 
shall  not  now  inquire.  We  are  concerned  for  the  moment 
in  the  question  whether  the  creative  impulse,  denied  ex- 
pression in  the  day's  work,  is  not  finding  expression  in 
other  opportunities  which  have  an  important  relation  to 
the  development  of  democracy  in  a  broader  sense  of  the 
word,  and  which  may  probably  have  a  great  deal  of  sig- 
nificance as  bearing  upon  the  possibilities  of  the  compe- 
tency or  efficiency  of  democracy  as  a  form  of  political 
society. 

Is  it  not  probably  a  fact  that  the  intense  and  growing- 
interest  of  the  wage-earning  groups  in  social  reorganiza- 
tion, or  as  some  of  them  would  prefer  to  put  it,  in  a  social 
revolution,  has  been  created  in  part  by  the  thwarting  of 
creative  impulse  in  industry  itself?  The  impulse  has  not 
died,  it  has  found  outlet  in  new  channels.  It  has  created 
the  trade  union,  the  socialistic  organizatiom,  and  tha  labor 
movement  in  politics.  In  these  spheres  of  action  it  has 
given  broadening  opportunity  to  thought,  invention  and  or- 
ganizing ability,  to  control  and  to  responsibility.  If  so 
much  be  admitted,  a  further  and  highly  important  ques- 
tion arises.  Would  the  social  and  political  expressions 
of  the  creative  impulse  of  the  masses  expend  itself  more 
wisely  and  constructively  if  it  could  penetrate  freely  also 
int^)  the  industrial  life  now  denied  to  it;  if  it  could  make 
industry  as  well  as  politics  democratic?  Or,  to  put  the 
problem  in  a  slightly  different  way,  would  political  de- 
mocracy become  a  more  stable,  safe,  conservative,  respon  d- 
ble  and  efficient  collective  experiment  if  it  could  strike  its 
roots  deeply  into  the  industrial  life? 

Already  it  is  striking  its  roots  into  the  educational  life, 
and  perhaps  thru  that  way  of  approach  it  will,  in  time, 
pen('trat(!  down  into  the  daily  vocation  and  its  organiza- 
tion in  workshop  and  factory  with  wholesome  result  in  the 
body  politic  and  in  the  individual  life. 


Even    the    Yakuts    have    {lecliired    tlieir    independence    of    Uie 
I'oJHheviki    Hepublic. 


fjermimy  has  not  yot  boon  defentfid  but  she  hns  been  found  out. 
A   jilof  (linr-IoHed  is  nlreiidy  Iiiilf  friiKtriited. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  WEEK 


f  u„  ou  The    international    expe- 

The  Siberian  ,.^.  .    ^        ,^.,      .    ^. 

„.  ilition      into     Liberia    is 

Situation  ^^^^    fairly    launched 

upon  its  career  into  unknown  seas. 
The  American  troops  from  the  Philip- 
pines began  to  land  at  Vladivostok  on 
August  15,  and  three  ti'oopships  have 
arrived.  Some  Japanese  troops  have 
been  acting  as  guard  for  the  city  and 
its  stores  since  last  March,  and  more 
have  now  been  sent.  French  and  Brit- 


ish contingents  have  arrived.  The  Ital- 
ians are  on  the  way.  The  Chinese 
regiment  of  2000  is  delayed  because 
of  difficulty  with  the  Japanese  over 
transportation.  General  Otani,  the 
Japanese  commander-in-chief  of  the 
international  army,  has  arrived  at 
Vladivostok. 

The  Japanese  are  also  sending 
troops  from  Dairen  (Port  Arthur) 
into    northern    Manchuria    to    protect 


Courtesy  »/  London  Sphere 

ON  THE  SIBKKIAN    FRONT 
The   international    army    has   arrived   at   Vladivostok    and   i.s   advancing    into   Sil)eria.    The    Bolahoviki 
block   the   railroads    before   Tthita   and    Khabarovka.    Czeoh.s    and    Britisli    are    tightiiiB    them    i>i\    the 
Usuri   Rivt?r.    Americans   KUard   the   railroad   from    Vladivostok    to    Nikolak.    Japanese   are   coming'    "1> 
from   Port  Arthur   to   Harbin.    R'l.ssian   Coeaacks  are   lijfhiinti    Holsheviki  on   the   Manchurian    front  ie.- 

toward   Tchita 
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the  frontier  against  threatened  at- 
tacks by  German  and  Austrian  pris- 
oners fighting  for  the  Soviets.  The 
Japanese  cite  their  recent  treaty  with 
China  as  authority  for  such  action  and 
state  that  the  Chinese  Government 
agrees  to  it.  But  the  local  Chinese  offi- 
cials deny  that  the  danger  is  great 
enough  to  require  Japanese  aid,  and 
the  Chinese  generally  are  suspicious 
of  Japan's  growing  power  in  Manchu- 
ria and  Mongolia. 

For  the  invasion  of  Siberia  there 
are  two  routes  open,  for  at  Nikolsk, 
above  Vladivostok,  the  railroad  di- 
vides. One  branch,  the  All-Russian 
line,  runs  north  down  the  Usuri  River 
to  Khabarovka  and  thence  west  up  the 
Amur  River.  The  other,  the  Chinese 
Eastern  line,  cuts  straight  across  Man- 
churia northwest  to  Tchita.  The  Chi- 
nese Eastern  railroad  is  probably  clear 
and  in  running  order  as  far  as  the 
Manchurian  frontier,  but  between 
there  and  Tchita  there  is  a  Soviet  force 
of  sufficient  size  to  drive  back  General 
Semenov  whenever  he  has  attempted 
to  make  connection  with  the  Trans- 
Siberian  railroad  at  this  point.  A  thou- 
sand Czech  troops  have  now  been  dis- 
patched from  Vladivostok  by  way  of 
Harbin  to  reinforce  Semenov's  Cos- 
sacks. 

That  the  Chinese  Eastern  raijroad 
is  now  available  in  this  emergency  is 
due  largely  to  the  Stevens  Railway 
Commission.  This  commission  was  sent 
from  America  in  May,  1917,  but  ow- 
ing to  the  revolution  found  no  oppor- 
tunity to  be  of  service,  so  most  of  the 
men  have  been  staying  at  Nagasaki, 
Japan,  ever  since.  Last  March,  General 
Horvath,  the  Russian  dictator  of  Si- 
beria, and  Genei-al  Semenov  asked 
permission  for  the  Stevens  commission 
to  put  American  operatives  on  the 
Chinese  Eastern  road,  but  our  Gov- 
ernment refused.  Now,  however,  there 
are  Stevens  men  at  Harbin  and  Lake 
Baikal.  Since  an  attempt  is  being 
made  to  open  the  other  branch  of  the 
Siberian  railroad,  eighty-four  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Commission 
have  gone  up  the  line  toward  Khaba- 
rovka. 

The  line  here  on  the  Usuri  is 
blocked  by  a  strong  force  of  Bolshe- 
viki  with  plenty  of  artillery.  The 
Czecho-Slovaks  who  tried  to  break 
thru  were  drivert  back  after  heavy 
fighting.  Now  12.000  of  the  15.000 
Czechs  who  were  at  Vladivostok  have 
been  sent  to  the  Usuri  front  and  have 
been  reinforced  by  some  of  the  British 
newly  landed.  Since  the  British  were 
unprovided  with  artillei-y  to  match  the 
enemy's  they  took  guns  from  a  cruiser 
and   mounted   them   on  two   tlatears. 

The  Czecho  -  Slovak  commander. 
General  Diedrichs,  has  appealed  to  the 
Allies  to  have  more  troov>s  sent  with- 
out delay.  He  says  unless  the  .Allied 
forces  from   the   racific   make   connec- 
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tions  with  the  Czecho-Slovaks  at 
Irkutsk  by  the  end  of  September,  when 
the  Siberian  winter  sets  in,  all  western 
Siberia  will  be  lost  and  Russia  lie  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Germans. 

Irkutsk  has  hitherto  been  held  by 
the  Bolsheviki,  but  on  July  7  it  was 
captured  by  the  Czecho-Slovaks  aided 
by  native  Siberian  volunteers.  The 
Czechs  lost  250  men  killed  and  1200 
wounded  in  this  battle. 

The  political  situation  is  perplex- 
ing. The  recently  elected  municipal 
council  of  Vladivostok  is  composed  ex- 
clusively of  socialists,  but  is  anti-Bol- 
shevik and  pro-Ally.  It  supports  the 
Autonomous  Government  of  Siberia 
which  was  elected  by  the  Siberian 
Duma  in  February,  1918,  at  Tomsk. 
This  party  is  friendly  to  the  Czecho- 
slovaks at  Vladivostok,  but  is  opposed 
to  General  Semenov  and  General  Hor- 
vath,  who  are  monarchists  and  sus- 
pected of  working  for  the  restoration 
of  the  empire.  But  the  Czecho-Slovaks 
in  Manchuria  are  aiding  Semenov  and 
those  in  western  Siberia  are  fighting 
in  favor  of  the  new  Government  that 
has  been  set  up  at  Omsk.  At  the  head 
of  this  new  Siberian  Government  is 
Premier  Vologodski,  and  it  is  better 
off  than  its  short-lived  predecessors  in 
that  it  has  armed  troops  and  plenty  of 
provisions. 

In  Vladivostok  the  Czechs  have  had 
trouble  with  the  workingmen,  who  de- 
mand the  release  of  the  Bolsheviki 
leaders  held  as  hostages  by  the  Czechs 
and  the  deportation  of  Horvath.  The 
workingmen  threaten  to  strike  and  at- 
tack the  Allied  troops  unless  their  de- 
mands are  complied  with.  It  is  expect- 
ed that  the  Allies  will  have  to  resort 
to  martial  law  to  put  a  stop  to  the  dis- 
turbances. 

T->  •  Since  the  diplomatic  repres- 
Russian         ^  ^.  .  \,       .,,.       \^ 

P  entatives   of  the   Allies  have 

umors  ^jggj^  expelled  or  imprisoned 
by  the  Bolsheviki  and  all  intercourse 
with  the  interior  broken  off,  we  are 
more  in  the  dark  than  ever  as  to  what 
is  going  on  in  Russia.  Such  rumors 
as  we  get  thru  Stockholm  and  other 
roundabout  channels  indicate  violent 
political  convulsions.  The  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment is  said  to  have  collapsed.  Le- 
nine  and  Trotzky  are  rumored  to  have 
fled  from  Moscow  and  taken  refuge  in 
the  Baltic  fortress  of  Kronstadt  or  to 
have  embarked  upon  the  warship  "Au- 
rora" in  the  roadstead  of  Kronstadt, 
ready  to  escape  to  Germany.  The  gold 
in  the  Moscow  Kremlin  is  reported  to 
have  been  removed  and  sequestrated 
by  the  Soviet  leaders  before  their  de- 
parture. According  U>  another  Swedish 
rumor  Kronstadt  has  been  seized  by 
the  German  trf>ops  who  are  marching 
upon    Petrograd. 

It  is  not  yet  certain  whether  Ger- 
many intends  t^i  support  the  Soviet 
Govemmenl  or  tf>  abandon  it.  The  Ger- 
mnn  Kmbassy,  with  its  staff,  servants, 
and  guards,  s*;ven  hundred  in  all,  and 
with  its  baggage,  archives,  and  auto- 
mobiles, went  by  special  train  from 
Moscow  back  U)  the  old  capital  Petro- 
grad on  August  ',f.  Here  the  Yusanov 
Palace  was  Ix-ing  prepared  for  their 
o^cupanry,   but  lat/;r   it   was   said    thaf. 


THE  GREAT   WAR 

August  t'> — First  American  airplanes 
witli  Liberty  motor  fly  over  (Jorman 
lines.  Ameriean  seliooner  "Madni- 
gada"  sunk  by  U-boat  off  Virginia 
Coast. 

August  16 — British  tank  steamer 
sinks  U-boat  3(X)  miles  northeast  of 
Nantucket.  Japanese  General  Otani 
arrives  at  Vladivostok  to  take  com- 
mand of  international  forces. 

August  11 — French  attack  between  the 
Aisne  and  Oise.  One  hundred  I.  W. 
W.  members  found  guilty  at  Chi- 
cago of  conspiracy  to  oppose  war. 

August  18 — Rice  riots  in  Japan. 
American  troops  from  Philippines 
reach  Vladivostok. 

August  19 — British  take  Merville  on 
Lys.  British  reinforce  Czechs  on 
Usuri  River,  Siberia. 

August  20 — General  Mangin  takes 
SOOO  German  prisoners.  United 
States  has  sent  1,500,000  overseas. 

August  21 — General  Byng  drives  Ger- 
mans back  between  Arras  and  Al- 
bert. Spain  threatens  seizure  of  Ger- 
man vessels  to  compensate  for  ship- 
ping sunk.  Lassigny  taken. 


they  had  left  Petrograd  for  parts  un- 
known. 

Undoubtedly  the  simultaneous  en- 
trance of  the  Allied  troops  into  Russia 
by  three  gates,  Archangel,  Vladivostok, 
and  Baku,  was  a  great  shock  to  the 
Soviets  and  has  strengthened  the  vari- 
ous factions  opposed  to  them.  The 
frantic  efforts  of  Trotzky  to  organize 
a  Red  army  seem  to  have  failed.  More 
than  seventeen  hundred  Russian  offi- 
cers have  been  shot  for  refusing  to 
take  command  under  the  Soviet  Go- 
ernment.  In  their  desperation  the  Bol- 
sheviki have  resorted  to  a  reign  of 
terror.  Thirty  thousand  members  of 
the  official  and  middle  classes  were  ar- 
rested in  the  first  half  of  August.  Le- 
nine  said  at  the  last  session  of  the 
Executive   Committee : 

We  may  be  compelled  to  go  away,  but  be- 
fore we  withdraw  we  shall  close  the  door 
behind  us  with  such  force  that  they  will 
remember  us  for  a  very  long  time. 

Efforts  are  being  made  thru  the 
Swedish  Consulate  at  Moscow  to  get 
American  and  Allied  citizens  out  of  the 
country.  Several  hundred  of  these, 
chiefly  British  and  French,  were  ar- 
rested by  the  Soviet  Government  to  be 
held  as  hostages  for  the  Bolsheviki, 
whom  the  Allies  captured  when  they 
entered  Archangel.  Some  have  been  re- 
leased, but  about  ninety  still  remain 
in  custody.  The  American  Consul  Gen- 
eral, Mr.  Poole,  has  resigned  his  office 
but  remains  in  Moscow  to  give  unoffi- 
cial aid  to  Americans  and  other  for- 
eigners. 

Mo„„;«'c,     Foch's   plan    of    keeping   the 
angin  s  ,  ,        .    -i  ■        /. 

^^   J  enemy  busy  by  .striking  first 

^  at  one  point  and  then  at  an- 
other along  the  line  is  working  well. 
Hitherto  his  offensives  have  been  di- 
rected at  the  points  of  the  German 
salients,  which  have  Ixicn  rl riven  back. 
Hut  this  week  he  has  struck  at  an  in- 
terior of  an  angle,  a  more  difficult 
operation,  but  one  promising  greater 
results,  if  it  can  be  pushed.  The 
inglc    now   attacked     is   the   most   im- 


portant on  the  French  front,  for  it  is 
that  formfd  by  the  German  drives 
westward  toward  the  Somme  and 
southward  toward  the  Mame.  After 
gaining  this  ground  Ludendorff  tried 
to  connect  the  two  salients  by  a  drive 
toward  Paris,  but  he  was  checked  be- 
fore he  got  to  Compiogne.  Now  the 
situation  is  reversed  and  the  P>ench 
are  advancing  northeast  from  Com- 
piegne. 

The  theater  of  operations  is  defined 
by  two  rivers,  the  Oise,  which  flows 
south  from  Noyon  to  Compiegne,  and 
the  Aisne,  which  flows  from  Soissons 
to  Compiegne.  The  two  rivers  join  a 
few  miles  from  this  city.  The  French 
forces  that  occupy  the  angle  between 
the  rivers  have  now  been  thrown 
against  the  German  line  between  No- 
yon and  Soissons,  on  a  front  of  fifteen 
miles.  The  country  is  a  high  rolling 
plateau,  cut  by  sharp  ravines.  These 
ravines  the  Germans  fill  with  mustard 
gas  to  hinder  the  French  advance. 

The  new  offensive  is  entrusted  to 
General  Mangin,  the  French  com- 
mander who  led  the  brilliant  advance 
on  the  Aisne  last  month.  His  first  at- 
tack v/as  made  at  5  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  Saturday,  August  17,  on  a 
three  mile  front.  The  resistance  proved 
weak.  The  German  soldiers  in  the  front 
trenches  surrendered  readily  and  there 
was  no  counter  attack.  Next  morning 
the  attack  was  renewed  on  a  longer 
front  and  was  likewise  successful. 
Then     an     intense     artillery     fire     was 


l*frHH  IUuhIi  'ttint! 

ACUOS.S  'I'MK  KNKMY  l-INKS 
Uriirmlicr  (Icncriil  Koiilois  \iv'\,  wccU  led  (he  Ch-hI 
H(|U(i(lr(>n  of  ciKlili'cn  Anicrii'iin-lmilt  !)<■  Ilitvilund 
plnrKu,  <'(|uil>l  wilh  /.ihcrfy  molorH,  <>ii  ii  n-poii- 
niiiHHUiK')-  (liiflil  behind  the  enemy  line.  They  re- 
liirned    withoiil    Iohh 
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British  Gtiins  on 
the  Lys  and  Ancre 


Bam  iSt'.'i  iV( 


•  A   KING    FOR    POLAND 


Germany  and  Austria  have  agreed  upon  the  Aus- 
trian   Archduke   Karl   Stephen   as   the   new   mon- 
arch of  Poland.  The  Archduke  is  a  cousin  of  the 
late  Emperor  Francis   Joseph 

brought  to  bear  upon  the  enemy  lines 
for  a  distance  of  over  fifteen  miles  and 
continued  all  day  and  nig:ht.  At  7:10 
on  the  morning  of  August  20  French 
troops  charged  and  by  10  o'clock  had 
broken  thru  the  German  lines  and 
taken  a  thousand  prisoners.  By  night- 
fall they  had  advanced  from  two  to 
three  miles  along  the  entire  front,  and 
the  number  of  prisoners  had  increased 
to  8000. 

While  General  Mangin  is  advancing 
upon  Noyon  from  the  south  General 
Humbert  keeps  gaining  ground  at  Los- 
signy,  west  of  Noyon.  Further  French 
victories  will  more  than  half  encircle 
Noyon  at  a  distance  of  less  than  five 
miles  and  compel  the  German  com- 
mander. General  von  Hutier,  to  evacu- 
ate this  important  point  by  the  one 
narrow  gage  road  yet  remaining  clear. 
If  the  French  get  Noyon  as  they  have 
Soissons  the  danger  of  a  thrust  at 
Paris  will  be  averted  and  a  position 
gained  from  which  a  wedge  may  be 
driven  into  the  German  line  forcing  a 
withdrawal  from  both  the  Marne  on 
the  right  and  the  Somme  on  the  left. 
The  enemy,  realizing  this  danger,  has 
thrown  a  large  part  of  his  reserves 
into  the  section  between  the  Aisne  and 
the  Oise.  A  secret  circular  from  Lu- 
dendorff,  foimd  on  one  of  the  German 
officers  captured,  finds  fault  with  the 
waste  of  men  in  holding  on  too  long 
to  unimportant  advance  positions 
which  might  better  be  sacrificed.  Since 
the  French  offensive  started  a  month 
ago  the  Germans  have  lost,  according 
to  Paris  estimates,  over  360,000  men. 


On  the  British 
front  just  south  of 
the  Bt'lgian  bound- 
ary the  Germans  are  withdrawing  be- 
fore the  steady  pounding  of  Haig's 
nun.  It  will  be  rememlu-red  that  their 
offensive  on  the  Lys  River  last  April 
carried  them  forward  within  five  miles 
of  Ilazebrouck,  a  railroad  junction  on 
the  road  to  Calais.  Here,  however,  they 
were  stopped  and  left  holding  a  salient 
twelve  miles  deep  with  the  point  di- 
rected toward  Hazebrouck.  It  is  thi:"> 
point  that  the  British  are  now  driving 
back.  Merville  and  other  villages  two 
miles  inside  the  salient  have  been  eva- 
cuated by  the  Germans.  Their  heavy 
artillery  has  been  withdrawn  to  a  con- 
siderable distance,  and  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  they  may  fall  back  to  the 
original  Hindenburg  line. 

Farther  south  on  the  Ancre  River 
the  British  under  General  Byng  made 
an  attack  between  Arras  and  Albert 
that  carried  them  forward  about  threo 
miles  in  the  direction  of  Bapaume.  The 
charge  was  made  at  4.45  a.  m.,  August 
21,  under  cover  of  a  heavy  mist.  By  9 
o'clock  the  British  had  taken  half  a 
dozen  villages  on  a  ten  mile  front. 
Tanks  and  cavalry  as  well  as  infantry 
were  used  in  the  attack. 

General  Byng  was  the  first  com- 
mander to  use  tanks  on  a  large  scale. 
He  gained  great  renown  last  March 
because  he  held  Arras  with  the  Third 
.Army  when  the  Fifth  Army  under 
General  Gough  gave  way  before  the 
German   drive. 

Rice  Riots      Serious  disorders  are  re- 
in Taoan        Poi'ted     from     various 
•'  P  parts   of  Japan.    The   im- 

mediate cause  is  the  scarcity,  or, 
rather,  the  high  price,  of  rice,  but  the 
outbreak  has  taken  a  socialistic  and 
political  aspect  and  appears  as  a  dem- 
onstration against  profiteering  and 
luxury.  The  war  has  brought  unprece- 
dented prosperity  to  Japan,  for  she 
has  taken  little  part  in  the  fighting 
since  November,  1914,  when  she  took 
the  German  colony  of  Kiao  Chau.  Her 
manufactures  and  munitions  have 
brought  high  prices  and,  instead  of 
being  overwhelmingly  in  debt,  she  is 
lending  money  to  the  Allies.  Her  trade 
has  been  extended  thruout  the  world 
and  she  has  virtually  acquired  a  mo- 
nopoly of  Pacific  commerce.  But  while 
this  has  made  some  immensely  wealthy 
the  wages  of  the  poorer  classes  have 
not  kept  pace  with  the  high  cost  of 
living. 

The  first  reported  disorders  took 
place  at  Kyoto  on  August  11,  when  a 
mob  of  6000  destroyed  stores  and  had 
to  be  dispersed  by  the  troops.  At  Na- 
goya,  one  of  the  leading  manufactur- 
ing centers,  the  palace  of  the  governor 
was  besieged  by  a  crowd  of  30,000  de- 
manding food.  Here  also  the  soldiers 
fired  upon  the  people.  At  Tokyo  on 
Tuesday  night  5000  people  raided  the 
business  section  and  destroyed  200 
stores  and  restaurants.  Ninety  arrests 
were  made  and  twenty  policemen  in- 
jured. As  the  disorders  continued  it 
became  necessary  to  close  the  stores, 
theaters  and  principal  streets.  At  Kobe 


many  rice  stores  and  warehouses  were 
burned.  At  Sakia  500  persons  were  ar- 
rested. 

The  mobs  attacked  the  police  and 
soldiery  with  such  arms  as  they  could 
find,  stones,  axes,  swords  and  sharp- 
ened bamboos.  The  i-esidences  and  re- 
sorts of  the  wealthy  were  the  objects 
of  especial  animosity.  It  is  impossible 
to  get  full  information  as  to  the  dis- 
turl)ances  and  their  cause,  for  the 
Government  has  prohibited  all  reports 
or  discussion  of  them  in  the  newspa- 
pers. Besides  attempting  to  suppress 
the  riots  and  the  news  of  them  the 
Government  is  endeavoring  to  remove 
their  origin  by  the  distribution  of  rice. 
An  appropriation  of  $5,000,000  was 
voted  for  the  purchase  of  rice  to  be 
resold  at  a  moderate  price,  and  the 
Emperor  has  added  $1,500,000  to  the 
fund  from  his  private  purse.  Several 
millionaires  have  contributed  $100,000 
each  to  purchase  rice  for  the  poor.  The 
Mitsu  and  Iwa^ki  families  have  each 
donated  $500,000. 

T   ^         1  0  4.  t  The    German    reverses 

Internal  State  ^        .       i.    •     t-< 

.  _  on  two  fronts  m  France 

of  Germany  .^^^    ^^^^^    ^y^^    ^^^pj^ 

were  expecting  a  final  victory  will  un- 
doubtedly increase  the  discouragement 
and  demoralization  already  prevailing 
in  that  country.  Even  in  the  full  tide 
of  the  German  successes,  last  June,  Dr. 
von  Kiihlmann,  the  German  Foreign 
•Secretary,  intimated  to  the  Reichstag 
that  peace  might  not  be  won  by  a  mili- 
tary victory  and  that  the  war  might 
extend  into  the  fifth  winter.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  had  "the  highest  author- 
ity" for  what  he  said,  yet  the  speech 
aroused  such  a  storm  of  protest  among 
the  junkers  that  he  lost  his  place. 

The  military  authorities  are  said  tc 
have  secured  the  support  of  the  recal- 
citrant Reichstag  by  the  definite  assur- 
ance   that    the    1918    campaign    would 


\C)   I  nJcl  U'oml  Jt    I  Hid  •  tViM'll 

THE   POLISH   WHITE  CKOSS 

-Amony:    the    activitit'a    of    this    or>:ani'.'^"'"      ■■' 
whioh    Madiime   Helena    I'adoivwska    i.s 
are    the    traininK    of    Polish    uui-ses.    m  i 
a   hospital   in    Kriiico  and   looking   after   the   wel- 
fare  of    Polish    iwniits    in    this    country    and    ii> 
Canada 
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International  Film 

FIGHTING  FOR  THE  SENATORSHIP 
Left  to  right :   Chase   Osborn,   Lieutenant   Commander  Newberry,   and   Henry    Ford    are   the    three    candidates    for    Senator    in    Michigan's    mast    hotly 


bring  victory  within  a  specified  time 
and  with  a  limited  loss  of  life.  Whether 
there  was  any  such  agreement  or  not 
it  is  obvious  that  the  soldiers  and  civ- 
ilians were  led  to  expect  that  this  was 
a  final  effort  and  bound  to  succeed.  In 
order  to  overcome  the  reluctance  of  the 
Reichstag  to  acquiesce  in  the  adoption 
of  the  policy  of  ruthless  U-boat  war- 
fare on  February  1,  1917,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Helfferich  declared  that  it 
would  prevent  America  from  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  war,  and  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  von  Capelle  stated  that  the 
effect  of  America's  entrance  into  the 
war  would  be  equivalent  to  zero.  The 
Germans  generally  believed  that  few 
American  troops  could  be  sent  over 
until  they  read  Secretary  Baker's  an- 
nouncement that  700,000  had  been 
safely  transported,  and  they  believed 
that  the  American  troop.?  would  be  poor 
fighters  until  they  met  them  on  the 
Mame.  Now  in  the  revulsion  of  feeling 
there  is  a  disposition  in  Germany  to  ex- 
aggerate both  the  numbers  and  the 
prowess  of  the  Americans. 

On  the  eastern  front  the  German  peo- 
ple have  received  another  disappoint- 
ment. When  their  flour  ration  was  cut 
down  in  May  from  200  to  160  grams 
(5.6  ounces)  a  day  thc-y  were  assured 
that  the  acquisition  of  the  Ukraine 
v/ould  soon  bring  a  large  supply  of  Rus- 
.sian  grain.  The  Government  promised 
60,000,000  pounds  by  the  last  of  July. 
But  the  reliance  on  the  Ukraine  proved 
illusory.  The  food  available  was  found 
to  be  lesii  than  was  anticipated  and  this 
had  to  be  shared  with  Austria,  which 
was  even  worse  off.  Th.?  ruthless  efforts 
of  the  German  military  to  gather  in 
the  grain  of  the  Ukrainian  peasants  in- 
cited them  to  rebellion  and  arou.sed  in- 
dignant protejitu  even  in  Germany.  The 
p*;a«antH  hid  or  burnfd  their  com  rather 
than  let  the  German.^  have  it.  P'inally 
the  German  military  commander.  Gen- 
eral von  Kichhorn,  was  assasHiriMted  in 
Kifv,  the  capital  of  Ukraine,  and  the 
German    Ambjumador,   Count  von    Mir- 


contested  political   race 

bach,  was  assassinated  in  Moscow,  the 
capital  of  Russia. 

Meat  and  eggs  are  often  impossible 
to  obtain.  The  number  of  pigs  in  Ger- 
many has  been  reduced  from  the  13,- 
000,000  of  last  year  to  less  than 
6,000,000  this  year.  The  sugar  ration 
has  been  reduced  to  six  or  seven  ounces 
a  week,  about  the  same  as  in  the  United 
States.  The  potato  allowance  was  cut  in 
June  from  more  than  seven  pounds  a 
week  to  less  than  three.  Even  the  bread 
ration  of  the  soldiers  at  the  front  was 
cut  from  750  to  700  grams  (21.5 
ounces).  When  the  American  soldiers 
overran  the  wheat  fields  of  the  Ourcq 
valley  they  found  that  the  harvesting 
had  been  done  by  German  soldiers,  who 
had  done  up  the  wheat  in  four  pound 
packages  to  be  sent  to  their  families. 

Overstrain  and  undernourishment 
ht.ve  left  the  populace  a  prey  to  disease. 
An  epidemic  of  a  new  disease  or  a  more 
virulent  type  of  an  old  one,  the  Span- 
ish grippe  or  influenza,  is  running  thri^ 
the  country  and  causing  a  large  num- 
ber of  fatalities.  In  one  of  the  reserve 
divisions  of  troops  at  Berlin  the  deaths 
from  this  were  from  six  to  twelve  in  each 
company  during  a  single  week.  Curious- 
ly enough  the  infant  mortality  rate  has 
fallen  during  the  war.  In  the  26  Ger- 
man cities  of  over  200,000  inhabitants 
the  death  rate  for  infants  fell  from  153 
per  1000  in  1914  to  110  in  1915  and 
130  in  1916. 

Germany  has  lost  during  the  war 
more  than  five  million  of  her  men  in 
the  army.  Up  to  January  81,  1917,  the 
numl>er  killed  in  action  or  taken  pris- 
oner ;) mounted  to  '1,4.')6,961  men,  or  by 
years 
1914  (five  monthH)    (V.U.HOO 

v.nr,  7i.*!,4<;i 

UnO 90l.2."rf> 

1917-S  (thirteen  rronths) (JST.lKlO 

This  does  not  include  the  deaths  from 
wounds  and  di.sea.sc.  The  figures  up  to 
July,  1917,  are  official;  the  later  esti- 
rr)nU:<\.  The  number  of  births,  which  in 
Germany  in  1913  was  1,839,000,  had 
fallen  in  1916  to  1,103,000. 


Four  Million       Remembering       that 
,,r  Congress    was    "out    at 

recess,"  as  schoolchil- 
dren say,  the  President  and  other  offi- 
cials off  duty,  and  Washington  gasp- 
ingly recovering  from  extraordinary 
heat,  it  seemed  likely  that  the  only  re- 
port of  the  week  there  would  be:  "All 
quiet  along  the  Potomac."  Then  came 
General  March's  startling  announce- 
ment on  the  15th  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs  that  the 
United  States  must  have  four  millions 
of  fighters  in  Europe  before  next  June 
in  order  to  do  its  part  in  the  strategic 
plan  of  the  Versailles  war  council.  He 
did  not  say  may,  or  might,  or  should, 
but  mnsl..  This  would  have  seemed 
astounding  in  its  effrontery  of  condi- 
tions a  few  weeks  ago,  but  it  has  been 
accepted  by  the  country  in  the  same 
matter-of-fact  way  in  which  it  was  ut- 
tered. Conigsby  Dawson  remarks,  in 
his  recent  book  on  what  America  has 
done  in  France,  that  with  the  English 
war  is  a  sport,  with  the  French  a  mar- 
tyrdom, but  with  the  Americans  it  is 
a  job.  The  Government's  view  of  the 
way  the  job  should  be  done  is  that  we 
should  accumulate  on  the  western  bat- 
tlefront,  from  the  North  Sea  to  the 
Adriatic,  next  spring,  so  many  soldiers 
and  engines  of  war  that,  combined 
with  the  strength  of  the  Allies,  the 
force  would  be  irresistible  by  the  foe. 
It  tells  us  that  Great  Britain  is  pre- 
paring for  a  supreme  effort,  that 
France  will  muster  a  more  powerful 
army  than  ever  before,  that  Italy's 
effort  will  be  doubled,  and  that  if  we 
put  eighty  divisions  beside  them  the 
war  can  be  ended  by  "one  smashing 
blow." 

On  the  19th  Secretary  Baker  and 
General  M.nrch  repeated  even  more 
forcibly  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs  their  confidence  in 
the  power  oT  this  plan.  'I'hey  asserted 
that  ships  and  equipment  would  be 
forthcoming  as  fast  as  men  were  ready 
for  them. 
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The  New  ^^^  most  immediate  and 
Draft  Bill  ^  '*■"'  reciuirement,  in  or- 
der to  carry  the  tremen- 
dous military  program  of  the  Govern- 
ment, whifh  only  now  has  revealed  the 
grand  scale  of  its  intentions,  is  men. 
In  order  to  get  what  it  needs  the  age 
limits  for  selective  drafting  must  be 
enlarged,  and  Secretary  Haker  has 
asked  Congress  to  make  them  from 
eighteen  to  forty-five  years.  This  prop- 
osition was  in  the  hands  of  the  two 
military  committees  when  Congress 
adjourned  for  its  holiday,  which  was 
to  last  until  August  24.  The  urgency 
of  the  War  Department  was  so  great, 
however,  that  Mr.  Chamberlain,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Mili- 
tary Affairs,  asked  the  Senate  to  re- 
assemble on  the  15th,  in  order  to  re- 
scind the  adjournment  limit,  and  begin 
at  once  to  consider  the  Man-Power 
bill,  as  it  is  called,  which  the  commit- 
tee was  ready  to  offer.  A  quorum 
failed  to  present  itself  on  the  15th, 
altho  it  is  said  that  senators  enough 
were  in  the  Capitol  on  that  day,  and 
so  the  matter  had  to  go  over  until  the 
19  th. 

Chairman  Dent,  of  the  House  com- 
mittee, declined  to  take  any  similar 
hastening  action,  and  has  been  reward- 
ed by  much  condemnation.  "It  is  diffi- 
cult." the  Chicago  Tribune  exclaimed, 
for  example,  "to  consider  the  case  of 
Dent  and  his  followers  without  pas- 
sionate resentment,"  which  it  ex- 
presses at  length  in  a  hot  editorial. 
On  the  19th  Dent's  committee  came 
together  and  listened  to  an  exposition 
of  the  War  Department's  needs. 

On  Monday  of  this  week  the  Senate 
met,  and  voted  to  yield  the  remainder 
of  the  recess,  and  the  Man-Power  bill 
was  at  once  introduced.  Its  principal 
features  are  as  follows: 

The  present  draft  ages  of  twenty-one  to 
tbirtv-one,  inclusive,  are  extended  to 
eighteeu   and   forty-five  inclusive. 

The  estimated  number  of  effectives  thus 
to  be  secured  in  class  1  for  militarv  service 
is  2.398,845. 

The  President  is  empowered  to  draft 
such  persons  "in  such  sequence  of  ages  and 
at  such  time  or  times  as  he  may  prescribe." 

Exemption  is  given  to  those  engaged  in 
industries,  occupations  or  employments 
necessary  to  maintain  the  military  estab- 
lishment  or    the   national   interests    during 


the  war ;  and  they  must  continue  in  such 
work  or  be  subject  to  draft. 

The  Senate  laid  aside  the  Prohibi- 
tion bill,  which  had  right  of  way,  and 
agreed  to  put  the  Man-Power  bill 
ahead  of  all  other  business.  It  is  hoped 
that  it  may  be  passed  by  the  end  of 
the  present  week,  the  bill  having  fir.st 
place  on  the  calendar  having  been 
postponed. 

Chairman  Dent  expects  to  report 
the  same  bill  to  the  House  by  Thurs- 
day, the  22d,  probably,  he  said,  with 
amendments  relating  to  the  summon- 
ing of  men  less  than  twenty-one  years 
old,  in  compliance  with  a  widespread 
sentiment  that  these  youths  should  not 
be  called  uiitil  the  supply  of  older  men 
is  exhausted.  In  respect  to  this  matter, 
Secretary  Baker  and  General  March 
are  reported  to  have  explained  to  the 
House  committee  that  calls  are 
planned  for  tirst  men  between  nine- 
teen and  thirty-six  years  of  age,  next 
those  between  thirty-six  and  forty- 
five,  and  last  of  all  eighteen-years-old 
youths;  but  General  March  added  em- 
phatically that  all  three  groups  would 
be  summoned  to  the  colors  before  the 
end  of  next  spring. 


The  I.  W.  W. 
Convicted 


The  one  hundred  lead- 
ers of  the  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World, 
who  have  long  been  on  trial  in  the 
Federal  Court  in  Chicago,  were  con- 
victed on  August  17  by  a  jury  th:ic 
found  its  verdict  in  less  than  an  hour. 
The  charges  thus  substantiated  were 
of  specific  violations  of  the  Espionage 
Act;  of  that  section  of  the  Federa. 
Criminal  Code  prohibiting  interfering 
with  civil  rights  of  citizens;  of  the 
Selective  Service  Act,  and  of  the  con- 
spiracy statute. 

In  his  brief  closing  address,  Frank 
K.  Nebeker,  chief  of  counsel  for  the 
Government,  explained  the  Govern- 
ment's point  of  view  thus: 

The  wisdom  of  the  laws  of  this  country 
is  not  at  issue.  We  obey  the  decisions  of  the 
highest  court  and  that  is  the  only  way  that 
a  republic  can  live.  Anything  that  strikes 
at  that  is  a  dangerous  thing. 

The  wisdom  of  the  decisions  of  the  courts 
of  this  country  is  not  at  issue.  The  indus- 
trial system  is  not  on  trial.  This  case  is  not 
against   any    interests    of    honest    working- 
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SAVE   THE   SHIPS 

Millions  of  dollars  worth  of  ships  and  freight  in 

American    waters   arc   beinK  saved   by  salvagers. 

This    diver    is    putting    on    his    collar,  to    which 

the    helmet    is    fastened 

men  nor  against  any  patriotic  labor  organi- 
zation. No  effort  is  being  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  justify  mob  violence,  the  Bisbee 
deportation  or  other  lawless  acts. 

The  documents  issued  by  the  defendants 
themselves  are  enough  to  convict  them. 
When  you  consider  the  definitions  made  by 
the  witnesses  on  the  stand  and  compare 
them  with  what  they  have  written  and  the 
books  they  authorized  the  case  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  complete. 

The  I.  W.  W.  attorney  said  he  was 
astounded  when  he  heard  a  verdict 
against  all  the  defendants  equally,  the 
principal  of  whom  is  "Big  Bill"  Hay- 
wood, the  highest  officer  in  the  orgar.- 
ization,  and  conspicuous  by  reason  of 
his  part  in  murderous  Western  min- 
ers' strikes.  The  maximum  penalty 
faced  by  him  and  each  of  the  other 
ninety  and  nine  is  twenty-seven  years 
in  prison  and  a  fine  of  $10,000.  All 
were  remanded  to  jail,  where  next 
morning  they  declared  themselves 
wholly  impenitent. 


Lynching 
Unprofitable 
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BAITER   UP 
interfere   with    their  comfort    or 
want  to  play   ba.soball 


enjoynu'iil    vvlitn    AniiM'icnn   soldiers 


Texas  and  Georgia  are 
trying  to  put  a  stop  to 
lynching.  The  Texas  plan 
is  to  pay  rewards  for  convictions.  A 
San  Antonio  newspaper  announces  that 
it  has  "set  aside  a  fund  of  $100,000  to 
bfe  used  in  combating  the  crime  of 
lynching  in  this  country,  thereby  to  aid 
in  stamping  out  the  lawlessness  and 
violence  of  the  mob."  The  method  is  to 
offer  large  rewards  for  evidence,  fol- 
lowed by  conviction  and  punishment, 
against  any  person  instrumental  in 
causing  a  lynching;  and  twice  as  much 
will  be  paid  in  the  case  of  the  murder 
of  a  negro  by  mob-violence  as  when  the 
victim  is  white.  The  ditViculty  in  earn- 
ing one  of  these  rewards  will  be  in  get- 
ting a  jury  to  convict.  The  Georgia  plan, 
tiovv  before  the  Legislature  at  Atlanta, 
is  to  remove  from  office  automatically 
any  sheriff  who  allows  a  lyiu-hing  in 
his  county. 
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Influenza  ^"^^  ^^  more  ships  have 
Not  Feared  f'Tf  '"^^  eastern  ports 
lately  bringing  patients 
suffering  from  what  is  called  Spanish 
influenza,  a  disease  that  has  been  epi- 
demic in  Europe,  especially  among 
the  German  soldiers  and  people.  When 
these  arrivals  became  known  consider- 
able apprehension  was  felt  lest  this 
disease,  which  does  not  appear  to  be 
essentially  different  from  the  ordinary 
type,  would  spread  widely  in  the 
United  States,  as  it  is  known  to  be 
communicable.  The  port  authorities  at 
New  York  found  that  nearly  all  those 
on  the  afflicted  ships  who  had  been  ill 
for  the  customary  four  days  exacted 
by  the  malady  had  fully  recovered, 
and  the  few  remaining  sufferers  were 
placed  in  isolation  in  hospitals.  Those 
who  had  died  on  shipboard  or  after 
landing  died  of  pneumonia,  it  was  ex- 
plained; and  most  of  them  were  East 
Indians  who  seem  to  have  little  resist- 
ance to  that  disease. 

Both  the  Federal  and  local  health 
boards  have  declined  to  quarantine 
these  or  other  vessels  that  may  bring 
such  patients,  and  assure  us  that  there 
i.5  no  danger  of  an  epidemic.  It  ap- 
pears certain,  indeed,  that  this  kind  of 
influenza,  which  is  regarded  by  medi- 
cal authorities  as  of  a  mild  form  so  far 
as  it  has  manifested  itself  in  the 
United  States,  altho  uncomfortable,  is 
not  dangerous  to  a  person  in  fair 
health.  The  reason  why  it  has  been 
virulent  in  Spain  and  Germany,  and 
has  produced  a  good  many  fatal  cases 
in  England,  is  said  to  be  that  the  per- 
sons it  attacked  were  not  well  fed  and 
were  in  general  in  a  bad  .state  to  resist 
a  disease  that  was  often  followed  by 
pneumonia. 

Nevertheless,  all  possible  precau- 
tions, short  of  a  rigid  quarantine,  are 
being  taken  by  port  health  authorities, 


especially  in  New  York,  to  keep  influ- 
enza, Spanish  or  otherwise,  away  from 
our  shores. 

South  American       ^he  widespread  and 
c,^  -,  riotous  strikes  of  la- 

Stnkes  ,  tt 

borers    in     Uruguay 

for  greater  wages,  based  on  the  in- 
creased cost  of  living,  shows  how  world- 
wide has  been  the  economic  effect  of  the 
Great  War.  At  Montevideo  a  strong 
force  of  soldiers  was  required  to  subdue 
the  destructive  mobs,  and  among  those 
arrested  were  several  anarchistic  agi- 
tators. It  appears  that  order  is  being 
restored,  but  nothing  is  known  of  how 
far  the  demands  of  the  hungry  workers 
have  been  satisfied. 

Argentina  is  also  suffering  from  the 
steadily  mounting  prices  of  necessary 
articles,  especially  foodstuffs,  owing  in 
part  at  least,  to  the  vast  quantities  of 
grain  that  have  been  shipped  to  Great 
Britain  for  the  benefit  of  the  Entente 
Allies.  The  Argentine  cabinet  has  just 
held  a  special  meeting  to  consider  meas- 
ures to  relieve  the  situation.  It  has  also 
leaked  out  that  the  Argentine  Congress 
has  been  asked  to  increase  the  navy. 

Mexican  Oil     One  point  of  contact  of 

_,  Mexico  with  the  rest  of 

Threats         ,,  ,  •■   .  ... 

the  world  is  so  sensitive 

that  a  harsh  touch  arouses  instant  at- 
tention. This  is  the  matter  of  the  oil 
supply  from  the  Tampico  region.  The 
Allies  need  this  year,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated, 4.30,000,000  barrels  of  crude  oii 
for  fuel  for  their  ships,  of  which  tho 
Mexican  fields  are  expected  to  supply 
130,000,000  barrels. 

All  the  oil  lands  in  Mexico  are  con- 
trolled by  British  and  American  com- 
panies under  leases.  Last  February  the 
Mexican  Government  decreed  new 
regulations  that  would  have  destroyed 
the    productive    value    of    every    lease- 


hold, and  by  the  resulting  practical 
confiscation  would  have  thrown  th^ 
wells  back  into  Mexican  hands,  and 
thus  would  have  made  the  oil  an  article 
of  contraband  deniable  to  the  belliger- 
ents— in  effect,  to  Great  Britain's 
navy.  It  is  not  illogical  to  conclude  that 
this  subtle  move  was  guided  by  tho 
German  hand  heretofore  so  busy  in  the 
City  of  Mexico,  especially  as  Herr 
Ballin,  manager  of  what  is  left  of  the 
Hamburg-American  Steamship  line, 
lecently  declared  that  "after  the  war 
we  are  assured  of  extensive  oil  pos- 
sessions overseas." 

Great  Britain  at  once  protested 
against  the  decree,  and  all  the  oil  com- 
panies united  in  a  refusal  to  comply 
with  the  new  terms.  So  Mexico  modi- 
fied her  regulations  somewhat,  in  July, 
but  failed  to  quiet  British  apprehen- 
sions or  satisfy  her  sense  of  justice. 
To  these  protests  Mexico  sent  a  tart 
reply  a  few  days  ago,  the  burden  of 
v/hich  was  that  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment is  one  of  purely  internal  affairs 
regarded  as  beneficial  for  the  home 
country.  Therefore  Mexico  "is  sur- 
prized" at  any  outside  concern  with 
it,  and  all  persons  feeling  aggrieved 
may  seek  redress  in  Mexican  courts. 
To  this  the  natural  reply  was  made 
that,  while  the  title  to  the  lands  in- 
volved remained  with  the  Mexican 
Government,  the  leases  were  the  prop- 
erty of  the  lessees,  and  it  was  inti- 
mated that  their  Governments  would 
maintain  their  rights. 

At  any  rate  the  February  de- 
cree, modified  by  a  new  decree 
dated  July  31,  was  again  softened 
by  a  decree  on  August  12,  and  dan- 
ger of  disturbance  of  the  flow  of 
fuel  oil  to  the  European  navies  seems 
averted.  Negotiations  continue,  but  so 
do  the  production  and  shipment  of  oil. 
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WHAT  IS   BACK  OF  THE  FRONT 


A  SSUMING  that  the  United  States 

/\  has  1,000,000  men  in  France, 
/  %  the  correct  proportion  would  be 
A.  A^  tlOO.OOO  on  the  line  and  400,000 
back  of  the  line  supporting  thcin.  The 
visitor  who  simply  y;oes  to  the  front 
trenches,  therefore,  misses  two-tifths  of 
America's  effort.  As  I  was  determined 
to  see  all  that  America  had  to  show  be- 
fore I  returned  home,  and  as  eveiy  one 
who  had  ever  made  the  trip  advised  me 
that  no  one  could  possibly  appreciate 
how  much  America  has  done  without 
an  inspection  of  the  rear  lines,  I  started 
from  Paris  on  June  3d,  accompanied  by 
my  cousin.  Captain  Gardner  Richard- 
son, who  had  been  detailed  as  my  escort 
by  "G.  H.  Q."  (the  universal  designa- 
tion of  General  Head  Quarters). 

America  has  several  ports  of  disem- 
barkation in  France,  which  are  of 
course  well  known  to  the  German  Gen- 
eral Staff,  thru  her  most  efficient  spy 
system.  But  I  suspect  the  censor  would 
not  permit  me  to  divulge  them  to  the 
American  people.  Our  destination  was 
the  most  central  and  impoi"tant  one  of 
these  ports. 

It  is  a  city  of  considerable  si/.e,  but 
as  we  rode  to  the  American  head- 
quarters in  the  government  auto  that 
met  us  at  the  station,  I  was  sur- 
prized to  see  more  Americans  than 
French  on  the  streets.  Everywhere  were 
the  soldiers  in  brown  khaki  walking  up 
and  down.  Everywhere  were  American 
cars,  from  the  ubiquitous  Ford  to  the 
giant  Pierce-Arrow  truck.  At  every 
street  crossing  our  military  police  were 
posted  to  direct  the  traffic.  In  almost 
everj"^  store  window  were  "Souvenirs  de 
France"  for  sale — pretly  embroideries 
made  by  the  French  orphans,  and  all 
decorated  with  intertwined  American 
and  French  flags  to  catch  the  eye  and 
allure  the  pockelbooks  of  "Les  Ameri- 
cains." 

After  our  call  at  headquarters,  we  set 
out  to  inspect  the  city.  Everywhere  were 
evidences  of  American  enterprize  and 
effort.  We  saw  the  docks  built  by  the 
American  engineers — marvelous  prod- 
ucts of  engineering  skill;   for  the  tide 
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here  rises  and  falls  some  twenty  feet. 
The  docks  have  huge  berths  inside  the 
basins  provided  with  locks.  I  counted 
twenty-five  American  liners  unloading 
at  one  time.  Railroad  tracks  come  down 
to  the  docks,  so  that  the  cargoes  can  be 
loaded  directly  from  the  boats  to  the 
trains.  It  seemed  like  home  to  see  great 
American  freight  cars  r.nd  colossal  four 
driving  wheeled  Ameiican  engines 
everywhere.  How  i)igniy  the  French 
engines  and  cars  looked  in  comparison! 
We  visited  a  great  locomotive  assembly 
station  where  fifty  skilled  American 
mechanics  were  putting  together  rail- 
road engines.  The  lofty  cranes  would 
lift  the  huge  boilers  up  as  tho  they  were 
feathers  and  then  drop  them  exactly  in 
the  right  positions  on  the  trucks.  In- 
deed, American  railroading  is  one  of  our 
greatest  achievements  abroad.  Already 
we  have  laid  over  GOO  miles  of  track  in 
France.  We  have  doable  tracked  a 
trunk  line  nearly  to  tho  front.  We  have 
transhipped  250  large  engines  and  800 
freight  cars  across  the  Atlantic.  We 
have  taken  over  and  equipt  an  enor- 
mous railroad  repair  shop.  We  have 
oven  erected  American  telegraph  poles 
along  the  roadbed.  It  gave  one  a  dis- 
tinct pleasure  to  see  etamped  on  the 
side  of  a  tall  telegraph  pole  "U.  S.  A. 
30,716." 

Not  the  least  American  thing  in  this 
Franco- American  city  was  a  completely 
equipt  American  fire  engine  house  with 
a  crew  imported  from  as  far  distant  a 
city  as  Portland,  Oregon.  And  you 
should  have  seen  the  boys  slide  down 
the  polished  brass  pole  ;ust  as  they  do 
at  home  when  the  Captain  sounded  the 
gong. 

I  forget  how  many  hundreds  of  miles 
of  telephone  wire  we  had  installed  in 
our  especial  American  telephone  circuit. 
But  best  of  all,  you  could  say  "Hello," 
just  as  you  do  at  home — and  back  would 
come  the  response  from  a  real  Ameri- 
can exported  hello  girl:  "Number, 
please?" 

Large  receiving  camps  have  been  con- 
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structed  at  various  points  about  the 
city.  We  found  them  packet!  to  overflow- 
ing with  our  boys  just  disembarked 
from  the  ships.  In  addition  to  the  re- 
ceiving camps  there  was  a  permanent 
camp  for  cavalry  and  another  for  the 
engineers. 

It  was  a  motley  grjup  of  workmen 
that  we  saw  scattered  about  the  town 
and  its  environs.  Besides  American  and 
French  enlisted  men,  we  noticed  gangs 
of  Russians,  Portuguese,  Italians,  and 
Spanish.  There  were  alio  American  ne- 
groes and  black  Algerians  with  red 
fezes.  I  noticed  also  one  group  of  500 
Chinese  in  sky  blue  overalls,  and  all 
under  a  Chinese  officer  drest  in  an 
American  Y.  M.  C.  A.  uniform. 

But  I  was  especially  intere.sted  in  the 
squads  of  German  prisoners,  whom  it 
w'as  curious  to  note  were  under  English 
guards,  working  for  America  on  French 
soil.  We  had  not  at  that  time  captured 
many,  and  so  had  to  borrow  them  from 
the  British.  They  looked  remarkably 
well  fed,  and  T  was  told  the  last  thing 
on  earth  they  wanted  was  to  be  sent 
borne.  I  was  very  anxious  to  talk  with 
them,  but  that  was  strictly  forbidden. 
I  finally,  however,  obtained  permission 
to  question  three  common  soldiers,  and 
I  asked  them,  thru  Captain  Richardson 
as  interpreter,  who  speaks  French  and 
German  fluently,  why  they  thought 
America  entered  the  war.  Without  a 
moment's  hesitation  they  replied  that  it 
was  because  America  had  all  her  invest- 
ments to  lose  if  England  and  France 
were  defeated.  And  then  they  volun- 
teered this  most  significant  opinion: 
"You  are  never  going  to  get  cut  of 
France,  else  why  are  you  spending  so 
much  money  on  these  colossal  ware- 
houses and  wharves.  You  intend  to  con- 
quer France."  Evidently  the  typical 
German  mind  cannot  conceive  of  one 
nation  investing  money  in  another's  ter- 
ritory without  there  being  some  inter- 
ested selfish  political  motive  behind  it. 

In  addition  to  the  great  docks  and 
military  camps,  we  have  built  some  of 
the  largest  warehouses  in  the  world  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  this  city. 
Yet  so  great  is  the  freight  and  troop 
congestion  that  our  officers  are  often  at 
their  wits'  end  to  know  what  to  do  with 
the  men  and  supplies  dumped  upon 
them.  Tho  the  railroads  are  working 
wonders,  all  the  automobiles  now  have 
to  leave  town  under  their  own  gasol'ne 
and  loaded  to  the  tops  with  freight.  I 
saw  literally  a  mountain  of  baled  hay 
out  in  an  open  field.  There  was  no  room 
to  store  it  under  cover. 

After  a  trip  to  the  American  hydriv 
plane  station  which  I  described  in  my 
last  week's  article  on  aviation,  we  re- 
turned to  town  in  time  to  visit  the  docks 
again,  and  walked  along  the  wholt'  thr^e 
miles  of  the  great  basin  filled  with  ships 
still  being  unloaded.  Originally  America 
employed    French    labor    on    the    dcvks.j 
and    it  took   about  three  weeks   to  un-i 
load  a  vessel.  But  now  we  have  substi- 
tuted enlisted  men,  it  takt^s  about  one*] 
week,   tho  a   single  boat   has   been   un- 
loaded in  as  few  as  two  or  thrxv  days. 
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On  our  way  to  spend  the  night  at  an 
American  hospital  ten  miles  out  of  town 
we  stopped  beyond  a  little  village  and 
saw  a  gang  of  several  hundred  Chinese 
coolies  out  in  the  open  fields  eating  their 
supper.  They  were  paid,  I  was  told,  five 
francs  a  day,  less  two  francs  taken  back 
for  medical  assistance  and  food.  They 
were  in  their  native  costumes,  and  a 
sturdy  lot  of  workers  they  were.  The 
American  officer  in  charge  directed  them 
thru  a  Chinese  interpreter,  and  he  told 
me  that  he  had  no  difficulty  in  keeping 
order  among  them. 

As  we  motored  over  the  perfect  mac- 
•  adam  road  thru  a  beautiful  rolling- 
open  French  country,  we  came  after  a 
short  run  to  the  great  American  supply 
sheds,  which  are  already  completely 
erected,  and  which  will  store  forty-five 
days  of  supplies  for  a  million  men. 
These  sheds,  built  on  the  unit  plan,  will 
soon  be  enlarged  to  supply  material  for 
two  million  men.  They  were  so  full  they 
could  not  hold  all  the  material  that  had 
come  from  the  last  convoy,  and  many 
boxes  and  bales  were  piled  high  out  in 
the  open. 

That  evening  we  arrived  at  the  first 
large  hospital  erected  along  the  Amer- 
ican lines  of  communication.  It  was 
m.anned  by  the  New  York  Post-Graduate 
Hospital  unit.  It  is  a  substantial  and 
permanent  affair  of  red  brick  and  con- 
crete, and  is  now  capablp  of  accommo- 
dating 5000  wounded.  It  is  soon  to  be 
expanded,  however,  by  the  building  of 
enough  extra  sheds  to  accommodate 
15,000  patients.  Dr.  W.  E.  Cooper,  the 
Major  in  command,  who  hails  from 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  was  as  fine  a  type 
of  American  as  one  would  want  to  meet. 
He  received  us  with  the  utmost  hospi- 
tality and  took  us  about  in  person  to 
visit  the  hospital  and  outbuildings.  He 
now  has  under  him  thirty-six  doctors, 
100  nurses  and  thirty  or.listed  men,  but 
more  will  be  needed  as  the  hospital  ex- 
pands. 

The  town  in  which  the  hospital  is 
situated  is  almost  a  city  in  size.  But  all 
thr-  French  doctors  have  been  drafted 
with  the  French  Army,  so  the  Arr.erican 
doctors  are  taking  care  of  the  town  sick. 
In  the  general  clinic  I  saw  many  cf  the 
townspeople  waiting  their  turn  at  free 
treatment,  while  in  one  of  the  wards  I 
met  a  little  French  boy  who  had  just 
been  operated  on  for  appendicitis  in  a 
bed  next  to  an  American  soldier  whose 
leg  had  been  shot  thru  at  Cantigny. 

As  thf  bugle  sounded  for  mess  it  was 
pleasant  to  see  the  convalescent  patients 
assemble  in  the  old  Spanish-looking 
'ourtyard  in  the  center  cf  the  low  build- 
ings and  march  in  true  military  forma- 
tion to  their  evening  meal;  and  it  was 
even  pUa-santer  to  .sit  down  to  a  real 
Amf-riran  supper  of  oatmeal,  omflet, 
boiled  potat^-^es,  chicken,  pure  white 
bread,  strawl^erry  jam,  i  pple  »auce  and 
'■hffCfAaU:  rake. 

After  this  repast  Major  Cooper  took 
us  in  his  car  about  a  roilf;  out  to  thf 
little  gravf^yard  which  America  has  just 
purchased  as  a  permanent  resting  placf 
for  those  frf  her  s/>ns  \/ho  die  in  that 
part  of  Francf,  Alr.if,dy  tf;n  fresh 
graves  wfr*-  dutr  in  ono  comer  of  thr' 
green  Acre.  Thfy  had  been  covered  with 
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wreaths,  and  on  Decoration  Day,  a  few 
days  before,  the  French  General  from 
the  nearest  army  post,  had  come  over 
with  his  aides  to  take  part  in  the  simple 
ceremony    of    decorating    the    soldiers' 
graves  just  as  our  people  were  doing 
at  the  same  time  in  the  church  yards  at 
home.  A  military  band  headed  the  pro- 
cession  which   marched    from   the  hos- 
pital to  the  cemetery.  The  officers  and 
nurses  and  soldiers  marched  behind,  and 
when  they  arrived  at  the  pretty,  peace- 
ful spot,  the  French   General  placed  a 
wreath   on  the   graves   of   our  soldiers 
with   this  inscription  on   it,  "Lei;   Gen- 
ereaux,  Officiers,  Sous  Officiers,  Soldats, 
et  Marins  de  la  — me   Region,  a   leurs 
Camarades  Americains."  Major  Cooper 
gave  me  a   photograph    of   this  siniple 
ceremony,  which  I  herewith  reproduce. 
The  sun  was  setting,  and  the  birds 
were  singing  as  we  left  the  little  plot.  We 
then  went  over  to  the  French  cemetery 
on  the  other  side  of  the  road.  There  I 
counted     twenty-nine     more     American 
graves  where  our  boys  had  been  buried 
before   we  bought  our  own  graveyard. 
Each  grave  had  a  small  wooden  cross  at 
the  head  with  the  name  of  the  soldier 
on  it,  and  beneath  it  a  i^mall  American 
flag  was  erected.  To  show  the  cosmopol-, 
itan  character  of  the  boys  who  now  fight 
under  the  Stars  and  St.ipes,  I  noticed 
that  the  names  on  the  graves  of  the.se 
twenty-nine  boys  were  of  English,  Irish, 
Scotch,  German,  Italian,  Scandinavian, 
Polish,  French,  and  Dutch  extraction. 

Wf  then  drove  half  a  mile  further  up 
the  road  to  a  neat  French  faim  of  100 
acres,  which  the  American  hospital  has 
bought  as  a  sort  of  outdoor  cure  for 
American  soldiers  every  rlay.  Those  able 
to  work  are  sent  out  there  to  do  a  little 
f.'irming,  tho  always  under  a  ncctor's 
prescription.  It  has  been  founrl  among 
other  things  that  men  v/ith  stiff  arms 
and  fingers  are  greatly  ;;'dcd  by  jmlling 
weods.  Of  course,  it  was  a  young  Cor- 
nell graduate  who  was  in  charge.  He 
had  fnliKtcd  in  the  army,  but  had  been 
transferred  to  take  care  of  this  farm. 
]h;  was  fvidontly  putting  into  practice 
all  that  he  had  learned  in  our  great  Now 
York  State  agricultural  college.  The 
Red   Cross  pays  the   rent  of  the   farm, 


but  the  hospital  stocks  and  runs  it.  Be- 
sides the  garden  there  was  a  farmer's 
home  and  a  barn  for  eighteen  cows.  Al- 
ready the  refuse  from  the  hospital  was 
keeping  a  good  sized  piggery  in  swillful 
bliss. 

Over  the  hill  back  of  the  farm  the 
American  engineers  had  built  a  great 
dam,  which  looked  to  me  like  the  famous 
Roosevelt    Dam    in    Arizona,    only    of 
course  on  a  smaller  scale.  There  is  no 
engineering  feat  like  this  in  all  France, 
and  the  French  have  never  ceased  mar- 
velling at  the  quickness  and  skill  with 
which    it   has  been    done.    The    dam    is 
built   across   two  hills,   and   already   it 
contains    120,000,000  gallons   of   water, 
which  is  enough  to  supply  the  town  and 
the  neighboring  villages  during  the  se- 
verest drought.  The  breastwork  of  this 
dam    is    twenty-five    feet    thick    at    the 
bottom  and  five  feet  at  the  top,  and  its 
foundations  go  down  twenty  feet  under 
ground.  It  is  500  feet  across  and  is  6ff 
feet  high.  It  was  built  in  three  months, 
and     when     I    was     there,    there    was- 
enough  water  in  the  reservoir  to  sup- 
ply   a     10,000    bed    hospital     for    five 
months.    The    famous    17th    Engineers 
directed  the  making  of  this  dam,  and 
the  labor  employed  was  all  Spanish.  The 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary,  who  was  accom- 
panying  Major   Cooper,   Captain   Rich- 
ardson  and  myself  on   our  little  tour, 
told  me  that  no  one  was  more  delighted 
than  he  when   this  dam  was  built,  for 
now  the  hospital  had   plenty  of  water 
and  he  did  not  have  to  take  his  morning 
bath  any  longer  with  an  atomizer. 

When  we  returned  to  the  hospital,  I 
went  over  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  there 
addrest  probably  .GOO  convalescent  sol- 
diers who  packed  themselves  on  the 
wooden  benches  in  the  darkened  hut. 
After  I  had  finished  a  French  film  was 
thrown  on  the  screen  while  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  secretary  translated  the  French 
text  to  the  audience  into  true  American 
vernacular. 

Major  (hooper  put  us  up  for  th.--  nig'ht 
in  one  of  the  vacant  waids,  and  after  a 
good  eight  hours'  rest  and  a  hearty 
break fa.st,  we  said  goodbye  to  our  hos- 
pitable hosts  and  proceeded  on  our  way 
lip  the  American  lines. 


FROM  BALUCHISTAN  TO  BAKU 

The  Significance  of  the  Struggle  for  Central  Asia 


THK  arrival  of  a  small  British 
force  from  India  at  the  Cau- 
casian port  of  Baku  may  prove 
to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
moves  of  the  war,  for  it  means  that  the 
tri-continental  Pan-Islamic  belt  has 
been  cut  thru  in  the  middle.  If  the  Brit- 
ish can  hold  this  line  of  communications 
the  ffijiantic  scheme  for  a  Turanian 
Central  Asia  to  rival  and  complement 
the  Teutonic  Central  Europe  will  be 
blasted  in  the  bud.  The  fate  of  Eurasia 
is  dependent,  as  it  has  been  many  times 
before  in  the  world's  history,  upon  the 
possession  of  the  mountain  barrier  that 
stretches  between  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  Caspian.  This  ancient  stronghold  is 
now  garrisoned  by  the  remnants  of  two 
Christian  races,  Georfjians  and  Arme- 
nians, beh'ajfuered  on  all  sides  by  the 
anti-Christian  forces  of  Tatars,  Turks 
and  Teutons.  If  this,  the  traditional 
homeland  of  our  Caucasian  race,  is  lost 
it  means  that  the  hereditary  enemies  of 
that  race,  ofttimes  the  destroyer  of  its 
civilization,  will  as  in  the  days  of 
Cienghis  Khan  have  a  clean  sweep  from 
the  Black  Sea  to  the.  Yellow  Sea,  from 
the  Danube  to  the  Amur.  France  is  now 
the  cynosure  of  all  eyes,  but  whether 
from  the  point  of  view  of  race,  religion, 
language,  territorial  control  or  natural 
re-sources  there  is  more  at  stake  in  the 
Caucasus.  A  few  hundred  men  there 
just  now  can  do  more  to  win  the  war 
than  as  many  thousand  in  France. 

For  it  is  in  the  Caucasus  that  the 
two  most  portentous  movements  of  our 
time,  Pan-Germanism  and  Pan-Turani- 
anism,  meet  and  merge.  It  is  thru  this 
region  that  the  Berlin-Bombay  railroad 
is  planned  to  run  and  it  is  thru  this 
region  that  the  Mohammedans  of  the 
south  hope  to  join  hands  with  their 
brethren  of  the  north.  This  little  isolated 
group  of  Christian  peoples  is  a  block 
to  both  ambitions  and  that  is  why  Turks 
under  German  officers  have  been  en- 
gaged in  exterminating  them.  Nothing 
that  Nero  did  can  compare  with  the 
doings  of  the  Committee  of  Union  and 
Progress  of  Constantinople  with  con- 
nivance of  His  Most  Christian  Majesty 
of  Berlin.  A  million  Armenians,  men 
and  women  and  children,  have  been 
slaughtered  within  the  last  four  years 
to  clear  the  Caucasus  for  Islam  and 
Kultur. 

Besides  its  unique  strategic  impor- 
tance the  Caucasus  is  one  of  the  richest 
regions  of  the  globe.  The  land  to  which 
Jason  and  the  Argonauts  came  in  search 
of  the  Golden  Fleece  has  proved  a  mod- 
ern El  Dorado.  The  Fountains  of  Eter- 
nal Fire  that  the  Zoroastrians  used  to 
worship  have  been  the  making  of  the 
Moslem  millionaire.  A  single  tract  ten 
miles  square  at  Baku  produced  for  some 
years  half  the  world's  supply  of  petro- 
leum and  even  yet  keeps  Russia  next  to 
the  United  States  in  output.  The  Cau- 
casus is  rich  in  capper  and  manganese, 
the  metals  that  Germany  most  needs  for 
her  munitions.  The  Trans-Caucasian 
and    Trans-Caspian    plains    may    grow 
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the  cotton  that  she  wants  for  her  mills 
and  munitions. 

The  Caucasus  is  the  key  to  a  terri- 
ti>ry  larger  than  the  United  States  and 
having  now  a  population  a  third  as 
great.  The  isthmus  itself  is  somewhat 
larger  than  California  and  has  about 
12,000,000  inhabitants.  Divided  into  a 
dozen  religions  and  fifty  races  they 
lived  side  by  side  from  time  immemo- 
rial, rarely  mixing  and  often  quarrel- 
ing. 

We  need  here,  however,  to  consider 
only  the  leading  racial  gi*oups,  which  I 
will  venture  to  characterize  briefly  be- 
low. But  in  a  case  of  such  complexity 
to  simplify  means  to  falsify  and  I  have 
no  doubt  exception  could  rightly  be 
taken  to  every  statement  in  the  follow- 
ing summary: 

1.  Russians.  Chiefly  (^ossacks.  2.400,000. 
Uussiau  language.  Orthodox  religion, 
^lonarohists  and   pro-German. 

2.  Mountaineers.  1.800,000.  Circassians, 
Lesgians,  etc.  Primitive  tribesmen.  Various 
iHalects.  Fanatical  Mohammedans  of  Sun- 
iiite  sect. 

3.  Georgians.  3,000,000.  Georgian  lan- 
guage. Same  religion  as  Russians  but  dis- 
tinct church.  Mostly  peasants.  Over  85  per- 
cent literate. 

4.  Armenians.  1,600,000  and  250,000 
refugees  from  Turkey.  Partly  peasants, 
partly  tradesmen.  Armenian  language, 
(iregorian  Christians. 

5.  Tartars.  2,000.000.  Primitive  nomads 
but  recently  caught  in  the  oil  boom  and 
made  wealthy  or  workmen.  Language  Turk- 
ish. Religion  Sunnite  Mohammedan. 

6.  Persians,  Greeks,  Kurds,  Jews,  Ger- 
mans, Lithuanians  and  other  races  too 
numerous  to  mention. 

The  Russian  empire  in  its  glacier 
movement  toward  the  southern  seas  be- 
gan to  absorb  this  region  in  1723,  when 
Peter  the  Great  captured  Baku,  and 
after  many  ebbs  and  flows  reached  its 
farthest  limits  at  Trebizond,  Erzerum 
and  Tiflis  in  1917.  Then  came  the  great 
collapse  and  none  of  the  subjugated  na- 
tionalities rejoiced  more  at  the  over- 
throw of  the  Czar  than  those  of  the 
Caucasus,  for  none  had  suffered  more 
from  his  tyranny.  They  were  so  glad 
that  they  actually  shook  hands.  Arme- 
nians and  Tatars,  who  in  1905  were  en- 
gaged in  mutual  massacres,  called  each 
other  brothers.  Priests  of  the  rival  Mo- 
hammedan sects,  Sunnite  and  Shiite, 
who  hate  one  another  as  much  as  Cath- 
olic and  Protestant  in  their  worst  days, 
embraced  upon  the  public  platform.  Oil 
magnates  and  Bolsheviki  joined  in  the 
work  of  liberation  and  reconstruction. 
Georgians,  Armenians  and  Tatars  united 
to  form  a  Caucasian  federal  republic 
with  a  capital  at  Tiflis. 

But  this  era  of  good  feeling  did  not 
last  long.  The  old  enmities  revived  and 
new  rivalries  emerged.  Perhaps  Cau- 
casia as  well  as  Russia  proper  might 
have  worked  out  its  own  salvation  if  it 
had  been  let  alone,  but  outside  pressure 
is  added  to  internal  strain. 

The    Caucasus    is    divided    geograph- 


ically into  two  parts  by  the  lofty  range 
that  runs  slantingly  across  the  isthmus, 
dividing  the  waters  and  also  forming  a 
political  line  of  cleavage.  On  the  north- 
ern slope  are  most  of  the  Russian  Cos- 
sacks and  Mohammedan  mountaineers. 
On  the  southern  are  most  of  the  Geor- 
gians, Armenians,  Tatars  and  Persians. 

The  Mohammedan  mountaineers  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  united 
with  the  Kuban  Cossacks  to  the  north 
in  the  formation  of  a  joint  republic, 
but  the  two  parties  soon  quarreled  over 
the  land  question  and  have  been  fight- 
ing ever  since.  The  Mohammedans  in 
December,  1917,  set  up  a  separate  re- 
public called  the  "Union  of  the  Inde- 
pendent States  of  the  Mountaineers  of 
the  Caucasus"  with  Vladikavkas  as  its 
capital  and  Colonel  Tchermoev,  a  lib- 
eral minded  Lesgian,  as  its  president. 
The  Lesgians  are  the  people  who  in  the 
the  nineteenth  century  under  Samuel 
the  High  Priest  fought  the  Russians 
twenty  years  to  maintain  their  inde- 
pendence and  doubtless  their  only  wish 
now  is  to  regain  it.  The  Kuban  Cos- 
sacks, who  also  claim  the  territory  north 
of  the  Caucasian  range,  have  set  up  a 
republic  with  General  Krasnov  as  its 
head  and  Ekaterinodar  as  its  capital. 
Still  farther  north  are  the  Don  Cos- 
sacks with  a  capital  at  Rostov.  Both 
the  Don  and  Kuban  Cossacks  have  called 
in  German  aid  to  maintain  their  "in- 
dependence" against  Great  Russia  and 
the  Ukraine. 

So  much  for  the  country  north  of  the 
Caucasian  range.  Let  us  now  consider 
the  southern  side.  Here  a  Trans-Cau- 
casian Federation  was  formed  at  Tiflis 
and  declared  its  independence  April  27. 
It  was  at  first  composed  of  Georgians, 
Armenians  and  Tatars.  Three  members 
of  each  race  constituted  the  cabinet.  But 
when  it  came  to  a  conflict  with  the  Turks, 
the  Tatars  went  over  to  the  enemy. 
Later  it  appears  the  Georgians  and  Ar- 
menians separated  on  account  of  a  dis- 
pute over  boundaries.  An  independent 
Georgian  republic  was  formed  May  26. 
The  Diet  meets  at  Tiflis  and  the  Prime 
Minister  is  Ramishvili,  a  member  of  the 
first  Russian  Duma. 

The  Georgians,  who  outnumber  the 
Danes  or  Norwegians,  claim  independ- 
ence on  racial  and  historic  grounds. 
The  Georgian  kingdom  lasted  over  two 
thousand  years  from  323  B.  C,  when 
ir  was  conquered  by  Alexander  of  Mace- 
don  to  1801  A.  D,,  when  it  was  confis- 
cated by  Alexander  of  Russia.  The  Geor- 
gians thus  have  been  in  subjection  to 
Russia  only  a  little  over  a  centui-y  and 
we  ought  to  count  out  of  that  the  period 
1836-1864,  when  they  were  in  revolt. 
By  the  treaty  of  1783  Georgia  came  un- 
der the  "protection"  of  Russia  and  it 
was  stipulated  that  the  Georgians 
should  retain  their  king,  that  they 
should  have  self-government,  that  their 
church  should  be  independent,  that  i\o 
more  than  6000  Russian  trov>ps  should 
be  quartered  there,  that  Georgians 
should  not  be  conscripted  for  the  Rx»3- 
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The  conflict  for  the  Trans-Caucasus  and  Trans-Caspian:  British  troops  from  India  and  Bagdad  have,  as  shoicn  hy  the  arrows,  arrived 
on  both  shores  of  the  Caspian.  Armenians  and  Bolsheviki  are  defending  Baku.  The  Turks  are  at  Tabriz.   The  Germans  are  at  Tiflis 


sian  army  and  that  the  Georgian  lan- 
guage should  be  used  in  schools  and  ad- 
ministration. Needless  to  say  the  Rus- 
-sian  Government  kept  none  of  these 
promises.  Georgia  lost  its  king.  It  was 
Tuled  by  the  Russian  bureaucracy.  The 
Georgian  church  was  brought  under  the 
Holy  Synod  of  St.  Petersburg  and  its 
property,  amounting  to  $.350,000,000, 
was  confiscated.  There  were  180,000 
Russian  troops  quartered  on  the  people 
before  the  war.  The  Georgians  were 
forced  to  serve  in  the  Russian  army. 
The  Georgian  schools  were  supprest 
and  the  language  denied  official  recog- 
nition. Under  Nicholas  II,  the  late  un- 
lamented  Czar,  the  Russian  troops  pil- 
laged their  country,  destroyed  their 
crops,  burnt  their  villages  and  distrib- 
uted their  women  and  girls  among  the 
Cossacks. 

Naturally,  then,  the  Georgians  have 
no  love  for  Russia.  They  took  part  in 
the  abortive  revolution  of  190.5  and  the 
.successful  revolution  of  1917.  Two 
Georgians,  Tcheidze  and  Tseretelli,  were 
members  of  the  provisional  government. 
TTie  Georgian  leaders  are  largely  .so- 
cialists, but  opposed  to  the  Bolsheviki. 
Cru.shed  betwf;en  the  Turks  on  thf  south 
and  thf  Germans  on  the  north  they  are 
now  helpless.  A  deputation  of  Georgians 
visiting  Constantinople  on  June  19  is 
said  to  have  agreed  to  the  cession  of 
Batum  U>  the  Turks  and  the  acceptance 
of  a  German  prince  for  a  king.  But  if 
^he  Georgians  can  get  arms  and  aid  from 
the  Allies  they  may  renew  their  resist- 
ance. In  order  to  secure  their  coopera- 
tion, however,  it  would  be  necessary  for 
the  Allien  to  make  it  perfectly  clear 
that  they  do  not  intend  lo  favor  or  per- 
mit the  rentoration  f/f  the  Czar  or  any 
int'-rference  with  the  indepenrlence  of 
Georgia.  By  the  secret  agreement  made 
between  RuHiia,  Great  Britain  and 
F'rance  in  the  spring  of  I9I0  and  pui)- 
lished  by  the  Bolsheviki  Russia  is 
granted  Turkish  territory  as  far  an  Er- 


zerum  and  Trebizond  which  is  claimed 
by  the  Georgians.  The  British  Gk)vern- 
mont  has  recently  declared  that  all 
these  agreements  still  hold  regardless 
of  changed  conditions  and  so  long  as 
this  attitude  is  maintained  it  will  be 
difficult  to  get  the  hearty  cooperation 
of  peoples  liberated  from  the  Russian 
yoke. 

As  soon  as  the  revolution  of  1917  set 
them  free  the  Georgians  set  about  the 
task  of  developing  the  national  life 
which  the  Romanovs  had  supprest.  The 
first  step  was  to  regain  their  spiritual 
freedom.  The  Georgians  demanded  ec- 
clesiastical autocephaly  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government  and  when  that  was 
not  conceded  they  proceeded  to  declare 
their  independence  of  the  Russian  Holy 
Synod  and  in  September,  1917,  elected 
Bishop  Kyrion  as  Catholicos  of  the 
Georgian  Church.  In  January  a  national 
university  was  organized  at  Tiflis  with 
a  faculty  of  twenty-seven  professors  to 
teach  all  subjects  in  the  Georgian 
tongue.  The  Georgian  nobility  not  only 
renounced  all  their  ranks  and  titles  but 
with  unparalleled  generosity  surren- 
dered all  their  lands  to  endow  a  na- 
tional system  of  education.  A  national 
army  of  250,000  was  enrolled  and  such 
part  of  it  as  could  be  armed  and  organ- 
ized was  sent  against  the  Turks  in  co- 
operation with  the  Armenians. 

P^or  the  Bolsheviki  in  this  case  as  in 
others  .showed  themselves  fair  in  prom- 
ises but  treacherous  in  performance.  On 
January  16,  .1918,  Nicholai  Lenine 
signed  a  decree  declaring  that  the  So- 
viet Government  would  support  the 
right  of  the  Armenians  to  complete  in- 
dependence •  both  in  Russia  and  Tur- 
key. But  a  month  later  he  assented  to 
the  treaty  of  Brest-I^itovsk  which  con- 
signed to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
Turk  that  part  of  the  Armenian  race 
that  had  hitherto  escaped  massacre. 
The  Brest- IiiU)Vsk  tn-aty  gave  back  to 
Turkey  not  only  the  territory  taken  by 


Russia  in  the  present  war  extending  as 
far  as  Erzerum  and  Trebizond  but  also 
that  taken  by  Russia  in  the  war  of 
1878,  namely,  the  districts  of  Batum. 
Ardahan  and  Kars  on  the  southwestern 
side  of  Trans-Caucasia.  Now  Batum 
and  Ardahan  are  chiefly  inhabited  by 
Georgians  and  Kars  by  Armenians.  The 
Georgians  also  claim  the  country  as  far 
as  Trebizond  and  Erzerum  on  the 
grounds  that  it  was  included  in  the 
realm  of  the  Georgian  queen,  Tamara, 
in  the  twelfth  century,  and  that  it  is 
largely  peopled  by  Georgians  who,  tho 
mostly  Mohammedanized  will,  it  is  be- 
lived,  be  glad  to  unite  with  the  Chris- 
tian branch  of  their  race  in  founding 
a  new  Georgian  state. 

So  the  Georgians  and  Armenians 
joined  in  an  effort  to  prevent  the  Turks 
from  getting  the  territory  conceded  to 
them  by  the  Bolsheviki.  They  fought 
valiantly  but  for  lack  of  ammunition 
were  forced  to  fall  back.  In  March  we 
heard  that  the  Turks  had  regained  Er- 
zerum and  murdered  the  remaining  Ar- 
menians. In  April  the  Turks  had  taken 
Kars  and  Ardahan.  In  May  they  had 
captured  Alexandropol  and  Erivan  with 
heavy  slaughter.  In  June  the  Georgians 
were  forced  to  send  deputations  to  Con- 
stantinople and  Berlin  to  sue  for  peace. 
In  July  the  Turks  had  captured  Tabriz 
and  pillaged  the  American  consulate 
and  hospital.  The  appetite  of  the  Turks 
had  grown  with  what  it  fed  upon.  Not 
content  with  the  generous  concessions 
made  to  them  at  Brest-Litovsk  they  had 
pushed  beyond  these  limits.  They  had 
carried  their  conquests  to  the  foot  of 
the  Caucasus  mountains.  They  had 
swept  over  northwestern  Persia  and 
seemed  likely  to  capture  the  Caspian 
ports  of  Enzeli  and   Baku. 

But  now  it  appears  that  the  advance 
of  tho  Turks  was  halted  by  a  curious 
combination  of  forces.  The  British  got 
to  Enzeli  before  they  did.  Tho  Arme- 
nians   and       [Contivued    on    page    29 J^ 
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FRANCE,  the  shrine  of  Roland 
anil  Jeanne  d'Arc,  whose  sor- 
rowful soil  has  for  four  years 
borne  the  devastating  imprints 
of  an  invader's  heel,  has  taken  time  to 
pause  in  her  heroic  struggle  to  wor- 
ship and  adore  the  superhuman  prow- 
ess of  one  of  her  sons,  a  fragile  boy  of 
twenty-two,  whose  daily  combats 
against  the  enemy  became  as  familiar 
to  the  very  children  of  France  of  the 
twentieth  century  as  were  those  of  Ro- 
land  to   the   people   of  an   earlier  day. 

Eight  times  shot  down  from  on 
high!  And  eight  times  miraculously 
savt'd  from  a  certain  death! 

On  the  very  morning  of  his  decora- 
tion as  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  by  General  d'Esperey,  he  went 
aloft  on  a  cruise  for  enemy  aeroplanes 
and  had  two  encounters;  upon  his  re- 
turn, and  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
ceremony,  the  general  desired  Guyne- 
nier  to  show  him  his  fighting  aero- 
plane. Straight  across  the  floor  of  the 
fusilage  upon  which  the  pilot's  feet 
must  rest  while  they  touch  the  rudder 
bar,  a  line  of  bullet  holes  was  traced 
— received  in  one  of  the  combats  of 
the  morning. 

"How  was  it  that  your  feet  were  not 
struck?"  inquired  General  d'Esperey, 
pointing  to  the  row  of  bullet  holes. 

"I  had  just  moved  them,  my  gen- 
eral," replied  Guynemer,  simply. 

Returning  almost  daily  from  his 
chases  with  his  aeroplane,  and  often 
his  clothing,  riddled  with  bullets;  hurl- 
ing himself  with  absolute  abandon 
against  three,  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty 
enemy  machines  in  formation,  among 
which  he  usually  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing down  one  or  more ;  exulting  in  the 
number  of  wounds  which  his  faithful 
planes  brought  home  as  if  to  bear  wit- 
ness to  his  charmed  life,  and  encir- 
cling them  with  red  paint  to  make 
them  more  conspicuous;  on  three   oc- 
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French  Official,  from  I'ictorlal  I'nm 

Ouyncmer   (left)   receiving  the  decoration 
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casions  shooting  down  an 
enemy  machine  with  one 
single  bullet;  on  May  25, 
l'J17,  bringing  down  four 
enemy  aeroplanes  in  one  sin- 
gle day — at  that  time  thv.' 
record — all  these  extraor 
dinary  exploits,  couple  1 
with  the  very  extraordinar  ,■ 
energy  of  this  slim  boy, 
soon  placed  him  upon  a 
pedestal  which  raised  him 
high  above  his  comradt's. 
It  placed  him  in  truth  above 
the  greatest  men  of  his 
time,  and  by  reason  of  his 
many  miraculous  escapes 
from  certain  death,  eventu- 
ally surrounded  him  with  a 
halo  of  immortality  and  su- 
perhuman prowess  unknown 
to  the  French  populace  since 
the  day  of  Jeanne  d'Arc. 

Possest  of  every  decora- 
tion that  a  grateful  natio)i 
could  officially  bestow  upon 
him,  conscious  of  a  position  in  the 
public  esteem  that,  tinctured  as  it 
was  with  the  legendary,  illumined  him 
with  more  glory  and  religious  fervor 
than  was  accorded  even  to  a  Joff  re  or  a 
Foch,  Georges  Guynemer  fulfilled  the 
expectations  of  his  fellow  countrymen 
when,  on  September  11,  1917,  he  dis- 
appeared from  the  eyes  of  the  world 
while  in  the  full  exercize  of  his  duty. 
The  heavens  swallowed  him  up  and  no 
clue  to  his  disappearance  has  been  dis- 
covered. Small  wonder,  then,  that  the 
people  of  France  in  contemplation  of 
this  last  legendary  exploit  of  their 
adored  hero  place  his  memory  with 
one  acclaim  alongside  the  niche  so 
long  occupied  by  that  last  youthful 
miracle  of  France,  Jeanne  d'Arc! 

Georges  Guynemer  was  born  in 
Paris  on  December  24,  1894.  After 
falling    between    the    trenches,    where 

his  aero-plane 
was  smashed 
into  bits,  on  the 
occasion  of  one 
of  his  chutes, 
from  which  per- 
ilous position  he 
was  rescued  by  a 
group  of  devoted 
poilus  from  an 
adjacent  dugout, 
Guynemer  re- 
marked to  them 
as  they  were 
hastily  dragging 
him  out  of  the 
hailstorm  of 
German  bullets: 
"They  can't  hurt 
me.  I  was  born 
on  Christmas 
eve!" 

His  parents 
were  well  to  do. 
His  boyhood  was 
spent  at  the  faui- 
11  y  home  in 
Compiegne  and 
later  at  Stanislas 
College.  Before 
war  had  threat- 
ened France  this 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor    yo""«^  schoolboy. 
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The  Career  of  Georges 

BY  LAURENCE  U 

enamored  of  the  thought  of  flying,  had 
cultivated  the  friendship  of  aviators 
and  had  actually  made  several  flights 
with  them.  His  desire  to  enter  aviation 
knew  no  bounds.  He  haunted  the  fly- 
ing fields.  He  studied  motors  and  their 
parts.  First  attempting  to  enter  the 
infantry  and  being  twice  rejected  be- 
cause of  his  slight  figure  and  extreme 
youth,  Georges  one  November  day  met 
an  army  aeroplane  pilot  and  learned 
of  the  new  importance  of  aeroplanes 
in  war.  He  set  off  again  for  the  re- 
cruiting office  and  pleaded  once  more 
for  admission  into  service,  this  time  in 
aviation.  Again  he  was  refused. 

Arming  himself  with  recommenda- 
tions he  returned  a  few  days  later  and 
applied  for  a  position  as  mechanic,  as 
laborer,  as  office  boy — any  work  would 
be  suitable  so  long  as  he  might  be  near 
his  beloved  aeroplanes.  His  passion 
and  perseverance  conquered  all  objec- 
tions and  he  was  accepted  as  a  laborer 
and  put  to  work  in  the  aerodrome  at 
Pau. 

Once  admitted  to  the  sacred  pres- 
ence, the  rest  was  easy.  The  boy  did 
his  required  work  and  found  time  to 
learn  all  that  the  mechanics  knew. 
Then  he  pestered  the  pilots  until  they 
took  him  up  for  flights.  Quickly  he 
mastered  the  machines  himself,  and  in 
February,  1915,  he  earned  his  pilot's 
certificate. 

The  escadrille  in  which  Guynemer 
made  his  debut  was  the  M.  S.  3,  called 
the  "Cigognes"  because  of  the  flying 
stork  which  each  pilot  in  this  esca- 
drille painted  along  the  sides  of  his 
machine.  It  already  contained  Captain 
Brocard,  Vedrines,  Deullin,  Dorme, 
Heurteaux,  Auger,  Raymond,  de  la 
Tour,  a  galaxy  of  stars  that  with  Guy- 
nemer's  aid  made  the  Cigognes  the 
greatest  fighting  squadron  in  France. 
And  among  these  carefully  selected 
champions  this  boy,  Guynemer,  was  to 
become  the  chief! 

Before  every  flight  Guynemer  spent 
an  hour  over  his  aeroplane  and  gun, 
examining  every  wire,  screw  and  turn- 
buckle,  oiling  his  gun,  greasing  each 
separate  cartridge,  leaving  no  detail 
to   the    exclusive   care   of   his   faithful 


'it    lines.   Guynemer's   ambition   was    to   have  fifty   such   victin'.s 

E  TO  ONE! 

uynemer,  Ace  of  Aces 
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mechanics.  His  motor,  his  propeller, 
his  controls,  he  knew  so  intimately 
that  he  could  demand  from  them  the 
last  ounce  of  their  strength  without 
overstraining  them;  thus,  secure  in  the 
perfection  of  his  implements,  he  went 
aloft  to  use  the  same  painstaking 
thought  in  the  details  of  the  combat 
that  ensued.  Thus  we  reduce  the  mi- 
raculous element  in  Guynemer's  ca- 
reer to  those  frequent  occasions  when 
hit  impetuosity  in  combat  carried  him 
full  into  the  enemy's  fire  regardless  of 
consequences,  and  to  those  several 
escapes  from  an  expected  death  when 
his  machine  was  shot  down  completely 
out  of  control.  Seven  times  this  mira- 
cle happened  and  he  landed  without  a 
scratch.  The  eighth — no  one  can  say 
how  the  miracle  operated  on  that  oc- 
casion, the  11th  day  of  September, 
1917,  for  no  one  has  been  found  who 
witnessed  it. 

One  morning  in  July  Guynemer  at- 
tacked an  L.  V.  G.  of  the  enemy,  as 
was  his  custom^  full  in  the  face.  As  he 
approached,  a  bullet  from  his  enemy 
struck  between  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger of  his  right  hand  as  it  lay  en- 
circling the  trigger  of  his  gun.  The 
bullet  had  traversed  his  engine,  the 
oil  reservoir,  the  gasoline  tank,  the 
cartridge  box  and  his  glove,  and  came 
to  rent  hetv;een  his  fingers! 

The  pain  of  the  impact  made  him 
lose  his  aim,  and  he  came  home  to  find 
another  bullet  in  the  edge  of  his  seat; 
one  had  penetrated  the  revolution 
counter  in  a  direct  line  for  his  heart, 
but  .stopped  after  bulging  out  the  brass 
toward  him;  another  had  flattened  it- 
self again.st  the  projection  of  his 
Vickers  gun  directly  opposite  hia 
chest,  and  others  had  riddled  the  rud- 
der, the  propeller  and  his  garments. 

F'orcf'd  to  land  a  scant  hundred 
yards  behind  the  trenches,  he  <'got  for 
dessert,"  an  he  put  it,  some  hundred 
ihells  from  3-inch,  4-inch  and  .O-inch 
gnnt,  which  demolished  his  machine 
into  spIinter.H. 

In  September,  on  the  Sommc,  after 
shooting  down  two  enemy  machines 
during  the  forenoon  of  Saturday,  the 
23d,  he  way,  in  pursuit  of  a  third  when 


a  shell  from  his  own  bat- 
teries caught  him  in  full 
flight  when  he  was  at 
10,000  feet  altitude,  break- 
ing his  left  wing  and  tear- 
ing away  part  of  his  radi- 
ator. With  half  his  air 
support  missing,  his  man- 
gled aeroplane  started 
down  like  an  onion  peel. 
^^^  Guynemer  calmly   steadied 

|HH  the  uncontrollable  machine 

^^flH  as   best  he   could   with   his 

-^Hj  controls  and  the  weight  of 

iJ^^H  his    body,    finally    bringing 

'        her  into  a  glide,  but  unable 
to  lessen  her  speed. 

The     troops     below 
watched     the     catastrophe, 
knowing    full    well    whose 
crash    they    were    witness- 
ing.  Utterly  unable   to  re- 
duce  his   speed   or  to   pro- 
long his  course  for  a  single 
foot,    Guynemer    landed 
less  than  a  hundred  yards 
from  the  battery  which  had  unvdtting- 
ly  fired  the  shell  which  had  struck  him. 
His  Spad  hit  the  ground  head  first  and 
buried  its  nose  so   deep  that  it  could 
not  be  budged.  The  soldiers  ran  to  get 
his    body.    Upon    arriving    they    found 
Guynemer  standing  by  the  side  of  his 
wrecked    machine,    regarding    it    Tvith 
so  deep  an  interest  that  he  did  not  ob- 
serve their  coming. 

On  January  25,  1917,  was  enacted 
one  of  the  crowning  dramas  of  war 
aviation,  with  Guynemer  playing  the 
leading  role.  Again  the  miraculous 
power  of  this  youthful  warrior  was 
hailed  thruout  France,  for  he  had 
brought  down  and  captured,  without 
arms  of  his  own,  a  tico-seater  tnachine 
of  the  enemy's. 

He  had  up  to  this  time  scored  twen- 
ty-nine official  successes.  Guynemer 
had  been  unusually  active,  but  the  bad 
winter  weather  had  somewhat  lessened 
the  sport  of  which  he  was  so  fond  and 
he  had  taken  this  opportunity  to  send 
his  Spad  to  Paris  to  have  certain  im- 
provements added  at  the  factory. 

The  previous  day  he  had  lain  idle  at 
camp.  The  morning  of  the  26th  he  bor- 
rowed a  machine  and  went  aloft  after 
game.  His  distaste  for  the  mediocre 
fittings  of  the  borrowed  aeroplane  in 
comparison  with  the  perfection  of  his 
own  was  so  vexing  that  he  could  not 
suppress  an  allusion  to  it  in  an  entry 
in  his  diary  the  next  day — the  same 
entry  which  describes  his  capture  of  an 
cni'my  aeroplane  by  sheer  will   power: 

The  2.')th  I  watf  hod  the  others  fly  find 
itfhf»d.  The  2(5f}i  I'iic(|M<'t  londs  me  liis  tnxi. 
Onn  sightH  .1  doplorjildf  einiitincss.  Whrit  u 
layout  I  Line  of  aim  worso  than  pitiful. 

Two]vo  oVlofk  saw  a  boohr-  at  12.00') 
feot.  ITfi  wnt  the  lift.  Arrived  in  th<!  sun. 
In  tiU'kinK  alKnit  waw  fnuKht  in  nasty  tail 
spin.  I)f'Sfr'ndinjj  I  hoc  the  hoflic  'KK)  yarils 
iK'hind  firinj?  at  mo.  Ilofovoring  I  let  Ro  ton 
h\\ii\m.  (Jnn  janiH.  Coiiiplotoly  jamniod.  Fin- 
JHhod.  liut  tho  bofho  soomod  to  fool  somi' 
omotion  and  divod  away  full  south  with  his 
motor  wide  opon.   Lot's  follow  him  ! 

r  do  not  K''t  too  flow!  to  him  for  foar  lio 
will  MOO  that  my  jjun  is  i)layod  out.  Alti- 
motor  fJrofiH  to  5(X)0  foot  at)Ove  Entrlo8- 
Haint-fJonJH.  I  rnanouvor  my  bochr>  an  niro- 
ly  an  I  can  and  Huddonly  ho  rodroMHOs  and 


sots  off  toward  Ressons  and  lays  it  off  Htiff. 
I  try  a  blufi".  I  mount  to  20(X)  foot  over 
him  and  drop  onto  him  like  a  stone.  Made 
an  impression  on  him,  but  was  beijinning  to 
boliovo  it  did  not  take  whon  he  suddonly 
l)OKan  to  descend.  1  put  myself  ton  yards 
behind  him  ;  but  every  time  I  showed  my 
nose  around  the  edge  of  his  tail  the  gunner 
took  aim  at  it. 

Wo   take   the   road   toward   Compi6gne — 
;;000    feet— 2000    feet— again    I    show    my ' 
nose   and    this   time   the   gunnor    takes   his 
hands  from  his  machine  gun  and  motions  to 
mo  tliat  he  surrenders.  All  right! 

I  see  underneath  his  machine  the  four 
bombs  in  thoir  resting  place.  1.500  foet.  The 
bochc  slows  down  his  windmill.  COO  foet. 
.'100  feet.  f)0  feet.  I  swerve  over  him  while 
he  lands.  I  make  a  round  or  two  at  300 
feet  while  the  men  come  up  to  get  him  from 
the  aerodrome.  But  not  having  any  gun  or 
carti'idges  I  cannot  prevent  the  boches  from 
sotting  fire  to  their  taxi,  a  200  H.  P.  Alba- 
tros.  magnificent. 

When  I  see  they  are  surrounded  I  como 
down  and  show  the  two  boches  my  disabled 
machine  gun.  Some  headpiece ! 

Guynemer's  frequently  exprest  ambi- 
tion was  to  get  his  fiftieth  Boche  aero- 
plane. On  May  25  his  record  breaking 
bag  of  four  aeroplanes  in  one  day 
brought  him  the  following  citation  to- 
gether with  the  Legion  of  Honor  Ros- 
ette : 

Office  of  the  elite.  Fighting  pilot  as  skil- 
ful as  he  is  audacious.  Has  rendered  strik- 
ing services  to  his  country  not  only  by  the 
number  of  his  \nctories  but  by  the  daily 
example  of  his  sustained  ardor.  In  his  never 
failing  mastery  of  his  conflicts,  he,  unmind- 
ful of  danger,  has  become  for  the  enemy 
thru  his  sureness  of  methods  and  maneuver- 
ing the  adversary  feared  above  all  others. 
Ho  accomplished  on  May  2.5,  1917,  the  most 
brilliant  exploit  in  bringing  down  in  a  sin- 
gle minute  two  enemy  aeroplanes  and  in 
adding  to  them  on  the  same  day  two  other 
victories.  By  these  exploits  he  has  con- 
tributed to  exalt  the  courage  and  enthu- 
siasm of  the  troops  in  the  trenches  who  wit- 
ness his  triumphs.  Forty-five  aeroplanes 
shot  down ;  twenty  citations ;  twice 
wounded. 

On  July  5  he  received  his  Rosette  and 
on  that  day  he  also  received  something 
else  for  which     [Continued  on  page  29H 
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PLEASURE  AS  USUAL? 


The    author    uf    the    following    article 
kuH   been  an  uciasiunal  contributor  to 
The  J ndepenJent  for  the  paat  twenty  yearn 
as  many  of  our  readers  know.  For  the  past 
few  summers  in  particular  he  has  spent  his 
vucatiuns  un  far  journeys  out  of  which  ej- 
perienvcs  he  has  published  two  volumes  of 
trarci      'Uoiiii)    Airnail     Orer     Land"    and 
"Vacation   Journeys    Mast   and    West."    He 
has  just  re  fumed  this  sun^mcr  from  a  two 
thousand     mile    circular     tour    amony     the 
leadiny  summer  resorts  of  the  East. 


BY  DAVID  M.  STEELE,  D.D. 


Floridji  to  Puj?et  Sound.  I  have 
wrouj^ht  anions  them,  personally  and 
professionally.  I  have  spent  this  past 
month  in  particular  upon  a  special 
mission  in  their  midst.  Out  of  such  ex- 
perience— as  varied  as  extensive — I 
aver  their  inutility.  They  are  a  burden 
in  war  time,  grievous  to  be  borne. 
This  study  needs,  however,   two  pre- 

FOR  years,  the  turning  point  of  li'";"\ry  words;  the  one  of  definition 
the  summer  season  has  been  La-  ^'»^'  <-he  other  of  delimitation.  Many 
bor  Day.  It  marks  the  time  for  ^''/'^^  ''^  the  Great  Wars  outset  in  their 
thP   ,v.tnrn    t..   f,.wn   „f   ..,m„,.r     advocacy    of    the    slogan,    Business    as 

Usual.   All   soon   found   there  could   be 

no  such  thing.  Others  erred  alike  in  ad- 
vocating the  theory,  Pleasure  as  Usual. 

They   forgot   there   should   be   no   such 

thing.    Pleasures    are   time    consuming. 

Time  is  money.   We  need  both,  to  win 

this   war.   What   we   do  not  need    is   a 

class  living  in  idleness  even  tho  a  minor 

class  and  altho  only  temporarily. 

I  spoke  also  of  delimitation.  I  do  not 

mean  to  put  into  this  coterie  those  who 

need  surcease  from  labor.  I  indict  those 

only  who  need  no  rest,  since  they  never 

labor.  I  do  not  refer  to  Saturday  out- 
slipping  when  they  went  away  have  i"gs,  even  to  Sunday  amusements.  I  am  those  many  for  whom  going  to  the  shore 
tightened  up  the  clutch.  Those  who  iiot  thinking  of  fortniglit  excursionists;  or  mountains  is  a  phrase  rhetorical, 
were,  whether  intellectually,  emotion-  I  would  point  the  contrast  rather  be-  not  geographical.  I  lament  the  paucity 
ally  or  energetically  out  of  breath,  know  tween  those  who  "take  a  vacation"  and  of  resource  among  those  for  whom  opera 
Tiiarvels  in  their  way  akin  to  the  mys-     those  who  "spend  the  summer."  dress  is  essential  at  roadhouses  in  the 

tery  of  second  wind.  All  this  is  normal;  There  are  a  million  people  in  the  wilderness.  I  recall  the  high-priced  hos- 
it  is  natural,  and  it  is  good.  But  there  United  States  who  are  spending  this  telries  where  bridge  tables  are  thronged 
are  others.  summer  in  the  manner  I  have  set  out    and  the  cafes  are  crowded. 

Among  those  who  need  rest  most,  to  portray.  In  doing  so,  they  have  spent, 
there  have  been  fewer  taking  it  by  far  this  season  alone,  fully  a  billion  dol- 
this  summer  than  was  usual ;  but  among  lars.  And  worse,  they  have  caused  a 
those  who  need  it  least  there  has  been  million  other  people  to  labor  to  con- 
tribute   to    their    pleasure    while    they 

played. 

But  report  is  current  that,  in   ultra    that  will  have  quite  as  abiding  an  in 

fashionable  resorts  this  summer,  a  tense  devotion.  The  peculiar  charm  of 
of  humanity  cavort  about  him  in  ways  change  has  been  evident.  That  is  true,  the  White  Mountains;  the  health-giving 
that  stir  more  to  wrath  than  risibility.  There  have  been  fewer  people.  But  this  climate  of  the  Adirondacks;  the  his- 
I  am  thinking  of  those  who  toil  not,  nei-  change  is  less  real  than  apparent.  Those  toric,  legendary  and  romantic  settings 
ther  do  they  spin — winter  or  summer,  who  fit  into  this  picture  are  all  here,  of  Lake  Champlain  and  Lake  George 
In  the  former  season,  they  are  familiar  and  the  business  of  pleasure  still  pros-  and  Saratoga;  the  smiling  vistas  and 
club  loungers  and  week-enders;    in   the     pers.  The  preponderance  is  that  of  chii-    the  balmy   air  of   Newport;    the  sights 


|0R  years,  the  turning  point  of 
the  summer  season  has  been  La- 
bor Day.  It  marks  the  time  for 
the  return  to  town  of  summer 
vacationists.  A  multitude  of  people  will 
come  back  to  their  accustomed  places 
next  week,  better  for  their  having  gone 
away.  That  is,  such  of  them  will  as 
needed  rest.  There  is  a  group  apart, 
however.  In  it  are  a  million  people.  I 
have  studied  them  at  close  range  for 
years  past.  I  am  moved  to  speak  my 
mind  about  them  at  this  juncture — for 
a  reason. 

Created  things  all  need  to  be  remade 
recurrently.  Among  living  thing's,  this 
fact  spells  recreation.  Those  of  this  re- 
turning   host    whose   mental    gear    was 


dren,  to  be  sure,  up  thru  ydung 
boys  and  girls  to  boarding  school 
and  college  ages,  and  of  men,  all 
the  way  downward  from  decrepi- 
tude to  those  who  are  yet  going 
"thru  the  rolling  forties "  But  of 
matrons  there  are  many,  of  young 
women  most,  and  of  men-servants  and 
maid-servants  as  many  as  of  others 
put  together.  There  is  money  spent,  as 
much  as  ever.  There  are  results  gained 
by  this  expenditure,  as  vacuous  and 
empty.  It  is  the  resorts  that  would  be 
empty  if  the  lives  of  these  folk  were 
more  full. 

With  the  normal  delectations  of  the 
Good  Old  Summer  Time,  not  even  war 
with  all  its  rigors  can  or  ought  to  in- 
terfere. The  health  in  out-door  exer- 
cize; the  uplift  at  far  sight  of  mountain 
scenery;  the  inspiration  from  commu- 
nion with  the  roaring  surf  and  whisper- 
ing wood;  the  upreach  of  the  soul  in 
contemplation  of  the  sun-lit  vastness 
and  the  starry  deep;  all  these  have 
place  and,  in  their  place,  are  profitable. 
I  am  thinking  only  of  that  million  who 
are  not  thus  using  time  but  who  are 
simply  killing  time.  I  am  speaking  of 


the  same  hectic  and  industrious  idleness. 
There  are  conditions  nowadays  and  cir- 
•cumstances  hereabouts  wherein  one  can 
sit  by  reflectively  and  see  this  portion 


Of  these  places  that  are  most  popu- 
lous, there  are  some  features  that  are 
permanent.  No  desecration  can  destroy 
them.  They  are  carved  as  on  earth's 
countenance  by  the  engraving  hand  of 
her   Creator.    They  mark    rare   regions 


ilatter,  they  are  the  idle 
habitues  of  the  Fashion- 
able Summer  Resorts. 

I  am  not  censorious  of 
their  morals;  these  people 
are  not  bad.  Nor  am  I  con- 
cerned with  their  manners; 
those  are  to  their  own  sat- 
isfaction. I  am  even  sym- 
pathetic with  them  in  that 
they  are  not  trained  for 
more  useful  occupation. 
But  my  point  is,  they  are 
in  the  way.  They  ought  not 
to  cumber  the  national 
wagon.  Even  if  they  can- 
not help  materially  to  pull 
or  to  push,  they  ought  at 
least  to  get  off  and  walk. 

I  have  made  a  study  of 
these  people  in  the  mass 
for  more  than  a  decade.  I 
have  seen  them,  in  both 
seasons,  from  Quebec  to 
San  Diego.  I  have  traveled 
with  them  all  the  way  from 
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^     //    Ai.irr.  I'orlloiid.  On 

Fewer  people  are  at  resorts  but  the  business  of  pleasure  prospers 


and  the  sounds  of  the  many- 
named  harbors  of  Maine^ 
these  are  by-paths  of  a  na- 
tion's Eden.  But  the  people 
in  their  palaces  and  huge 
hotels!  The  latter  should 
be  empty;  for  the  former 
ought  all  to  be  busy.  Not 
one  should  be  idle.  All  ought 
to  be  saving;  not  one  should 
be  spendthrift. 

A  critique  of  this  social 
insomnia  which  drives  these 
people  to  foregather  thus, 
six  months  on  end,  for  noth- 
ing to  their  profit,  would 
have  to  begin  years  back.  It 
had  a  beginning,  however. 
And  the  appetite  for  such 
amusements  only  as  could 
be  laid  on  from  the  outside 
is  one  that  has  grown  by 
what  it  fed  on.  At  first, 
minor  joys  at  modest  prices 
were  sufficient;  now  the 
[l\intinued     on     piige     £97 
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AIJ>IES   SAi.UTE! 
ffrr/innin>/  tit  thf   lofi   from   lijl   la  rifilil   I  hi    h<iIuIi:h  hc.rr.  rajtrenenliil    ore    the.    linf/liHli,    Amrrican,    /{clf/ian,    (Iri'clc,    Italian,    Polish, 
f'firtuf/ue.Hf.,  Herbian,  Czechoslovak.  Each  i*  different,  with  the  exccjilion  of  Ihi-  Helifian  and  Czecho-Hlovak,   which  arc  almost  alike 
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CHAUTAUQUA  IN  FULL  SWING 

7'At    i>i«\t\v   II  lid  (jiilliir  lit   ('liinitiiiKiiiit   tu   trork   mid  iilaij  are  ma  l.itni   tin    most  of  their  vaeations  as  a  rneaiia  to  itiartime  efficiency 


A  MILITARY  BAND  FROM  FRANCE 

Munic  Week  at  Chautauqua  icaa  led  hi/  the  "Musique  Militaire  FratiQaise"  which  is  making 
a  four  of  America  under  the  auspices  of  the  Freneh  Hiph  Commission  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 


ALL      CHAUTAUQUA'S      WORK 

NOW  IS  FOR  THE  WAR 
Captain  Gabriel  Pards,  "chef  de 
musique  de  la  Oarde  Republicnine.' 
led  the  French  Military  Band  that 
kept  the  martial  note  dominant  in 
Chautauqua's  musical  program.  Cap- 
tain Pares  himself  uears  the  decora- 
tions that  testify  to  bravery  in  active 
service.  He  and  all  his  band  have 
already  borne  a  heavy  part  in  actual 
(iyhting.  Many  of  the  men  hare  been 
wounded;  nearly  all  of  them  decor- 
ated for  bravery  in  battle.  In  their 
tour  of  this  country  they  are  bring- 
ing to  America  the  spirit  of  France 


WIRELESS  OPERATORS  AT  THE  WOMEN'S  NATIONAL  SER\  ICE  SCHOOL 
Women   are  trained  here  for   irar  work  of  puictical  value.  Besides  wireless  and  telegravhjf 
there  are  courses  in  dietetics,  gardening  and  farming,  bandage  making,  nursing  and  canteen 


A  DRILL  AT  COLORS 

J'atriotism  has  alicays  been  the  keynote  of  education  at  Chau- 
tauqua, but  in  these  days  its  ceremonies  have  more  than  usual 
significance.  I'his  photograph  shows  the  older  people  atid  young- 
sters    gathered      to     watch      a      squad      of     women      at      drill 


f'hotoiiTaphs  bv  Cuurtesu  of  Chautauqua  Inatitutiiii 

COMPANY   STREET  IN  THE   WOMEN'S  WAR  CAMP 

Mrs.  George  E.  Vincent,  wife  of  the  president  of  the  Rockefeller 
Fouiuhition.  is  eonnriundtint  of  the  Women's  Witional  St^reicj 
t<ehool  at   Chautauqua.  Mrs.   Elizabeth    W.   liackus,  governor  for 
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FOLLOWING  THE  WAR  WITH  THEIR  FINGERS 

lilhid    prrsniin    are    printing    neuspapent    in    Braille    type    tellinr/    the   story   of   the   roar   from    day    to    day,    for    the    Mind    to    read 


THE   NEW  ALLIED 
LINE 

Every  boundary  line  on 
this  war  map  stands  out 
diatinctly.  Because  it  is 
raised  and  marked  with 
raised  letters,  the  blind  can 
learn  for  themselves  the 
daily  v:ar  situation  by  feel- 
iny  the  letters  with  their 
finr/er  tips.  The  map,  as 
well  as  the  plain  reading 
matter,  is  being  prepared 
by  a  man  who  himself  has 
lost  his  sight.  Besides  war 
maps,  charts  on  a  great 
variety  of  subjects  are 
made  in  this  way.  Among 
the  most  interesting  are 
the  diagrams  that  accom- 
pany the  latest  baseball 
scores  and  show  how,  the 
game  teas  played  and  won 


"FOE  DRIVEN  BACK 
ON  WIDE  FRONT" 

The  Ktory  of  the  great  Al- 
lied offensive  on  the  west 
front  is  perhaps  more  eager- 
ly awaited  and  read  by  the 
soldiers  who  have  come 
back  from  the  battle  line, 
sightless,  than  by  those  icho 
know  of  the  conflict  only 
thru  print.  At  the  left  is  a 
sample  of  the  Braille  raised 
letter  type  which  they 
quickly  learn  to  read  after 
a  little  practise  has  made 
their  fingers  sensitive  to  the 
small  dots.  With  this  sys- 
tem persons  formerly  de- 
pendent upon  the  good  na- 
ture of  the  more  fortunate 
can  now  do  for  themselves 


I'lJ'rriNO  IT  ON  THE  I'UESK 
}iftt  only  Ti'  II  ifiii/nrH.  hut  hoolci  also,  and  omori//  them  the  Ent/lish 
cltissi'^,  are  prinlid  in  Braille.  Thi   room   in  llir  S'rm   York  I'ulilif. 
Itiltrnrii  uhtir   llum-   hooks  are   krpl   ih  always  rrowdrd    nilh   per 
»ont  who  enjoy  thru  their  fmyert  what  others  enjoy  thru  Ihcir  eyes 


h'I'Irl  .1    lliih,  ,1 

FOLDIN(J  THE  FINALS 

lilind  and  parity  blind  women  are  employcil  in  the  final  provens 
of  gilling  the  iiciih  Io  Hit-  reader,  'I'hcy  sort  and  fold  Ihe  tiews- 
liiipcrs  as  Ihi'ii  lome  off  Ihe  press  and  superinlcnd  Ihe  work 
of    sending     Ihem     on     the    journey     to     their    final     deslinalion 
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MOBILIZING  THE  MIND  OF  AMERICA 


ALL  of  us  hiipe  that  the  work  in 
whiih  we  are  engatjetl  may  con 
tribute  to  the  winning  of  the 
-  war.  There  is  nothing  more  iin- 
|)oita!i[  for  those  of  us  who  are  not 
privileged  to  serve  in  the  military  forces 
of  the  United  States  than  the  creation 
of  that  effective  and  intelligent  public 
opinion  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  have  back  of  the  Government  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  Wars  have  been 
won  and  lost  by  armies,  by  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  population.  But  this  i.s 
not  a  battle  of  armies,  it  is  a  contest  of 
completely  mobilized  nations.  Armies 
have  oftentimes  lived  off  the  country 
thru  which  they  were  passing  but  this 
is  impossible  today.  These  million  men, 
whom  we  have  today  in  France  six 
months  ahead  of  our  original  schedule, 
must  be  provisioned,  munitioned,  clothed 
and  maintained  from  America.  And 
these  supplies  and  the  food  for  our 
Allies  will  go  by  that  submarine  infest- 
ed ferry  across  the  north  Atlantic  only 
because  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  American  people  support  our  war 
program. 

For  this  war  is  not  merely  a  confiict 
of  amiies;  a  contest  of  guns  and  aero- 
planes and  war  vessels;  a  problem  of 
food  or  transportation  or  money;  a 
mobilization' of  men  and  materials.  It 
is  a  gigantic  struggle  of  morale.  The 
war  will  be  won,  says  Clemenceau,  by 
the  side  which  can  fight  the  last  fifteen 
minutes.  The  complete  mobilization  of 
the  man  and  woman  power  of  the  coun- 
try, as  complete  as  that  in  Britain  and 
France  and  Italy,  an  entire  utilization 
of  the  moral  and  spiritual  forces  of  the 
nation,  is  increasingly  necessary.  And 
in  all  this  we  are  merely  following  that 
old  dictum  of  Napoleon,  "In  war  morale 
is  everything.  The  morale  and  the  force 
of  opinion  are  to  the  material  as  three 
to  one." 

This  war  is  different  from  all  the 
wars  which  have  gone  before.  It  is  a 
war  of  nations,  not  of  armies;  it  in- 
volves all  the  material  resources,  all 
the  mechanical  and  scientific  mobiliza- 
tion of  entire  populations.  In  a  democ- 
racy like  ours,  steeped  in  a  laissez  faire 
individualism,  it  necessitates  a  complete 
reorganization  of  our  life  and  putting 
aside  of  some  ideals  and  many  contro- 
versies which  have  always  seemed  to 
us  supremely  important.  Three  thousand 
miles  away  from  the  fighting  line  we 
are  not  yet  ready  to  accept  governmen- 
tal direction  and  supervision  which  the 
immediate  menace  of  Prussianism  forces 
on  our  allies.  Most  of  our  problems  must 
be  worked  out  by  volunteer  action — food 
conservation,  reorganization  of  indus- 
try, raising  of  vast  sums  of  money  for 
voluntary  war  activities,  keeping  our 
educational,  religious  and  philanthropic 
institutions  in  full  force  and  efficiency. 

We  are  passing  thru  a  period  in 
which  there  is  a  tendency  to  reduce 
everything  to  a  single  basis,  as  if  the 
war  were  to  last  forever,  as  if  every- 
thing must  be  discontinued  which  does 
not  bear  directly  and  immediately  upon 
the   war.    We   see   people   leaving  posi- 
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BY  ARTHUR  K.   BESTOR 

I'KESIDENT    CHAUTAUQUA     INSTITUTIO.N 


gi  Harris  <f  Ewmu 

Mr.  Bestor,  who  is  the  Director  of  the 
Speaking  Division.  Committee  on  Public 
Informntion,  delivered  the  nccompanying 
address  at  Chautauqua  Institution  on  Inde- 
pendence Day.  Mr.  Bestor  has  been  presi- 
dent of  Chautauqua  Institution  since  1915 

tions  of  great  responsibility  and  useful- 
ness to  eng-age  directly  in  war  work,  no 
matter  how  trivial.  We  are  tempted  to 
characterize  those  who  do  not  agree 
with  us  or  those  who  do  not  sacrifice  as 
we  do,  as  slackers  and  traitors.  Do  not 
misunderstand  me!  This  is  our  war  and 
it  is  the  primary  concern  of  every  indi- 
vidual and  every  organization  to  relate 
themselves  as  helpfully  as  may  be  to 
the  winning  of  the  war.  But  I  am  plead- 
ing for  an  intelligent  appreciation  of 
how  necessary  is  the  work  of  the  100,- 
000,000  Americans  who  are  not  honored 
by  being  called  into  the  military  service 
of  the  United  States,  many  of  whom 
can  never  engage  in  direct  war  activity, 
but  who,  because  of  the  nature  of  this 
war,  are  as  necessary  to  its  success  as 
soldiers  or  sailors  or  ship  builders  or 
munition  workers. 

All  these  problems  and  conditions  lay 
upon  the  intelligencia  of  Amei'ica — in 
so  far  as  we  have  such  a  class — a  heavy 
responsibility.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
believe  that  Germany  made  war  upon 
America  long  before  America  acknowl- 
edged it  and  that  when  Congress  made 
a  resolution  declaring  a  state  of  war, 
it  was  simply  confirming  a  fact.  A 
small  group  of  people  had  seen  this  war 
coming  and  it  was  upon  that  group  of 
people  that  the  President  and  Congress 
relied  for  the  public  opinion  that  would 
justify  that  declaration  of  war.  The 
people   who  were   urging   preparedness, 


not  merely  because  they  believed  that 
only  in  that  way  could  America  main- 
tain independence,  but  because  it  was 
a  war  for  civilization — that  group  of 
people  was  largely  made  up  of  educa- 
tors and  publicists  and  editors  and  law- 
yers and  ministers  and  leaders  of 
women's  clubs  and  philanthropic  agen- 
cies— people  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  attempt  to  see  whither  the  world  was 
going.  They  were  the  ones  who  began 
to  accept  the  contention  of  England  and 
France  that  this  was  a  battle  for  all  the 
fundamentals  of  civilization  and  to  be- 
lieve that  if  America  refused  to  do  her 
part  in  it  she  would  endanger  her  con- 
tinued independence.  Many  people  then 
began  to  believe,  as  every  thoughtful 
person  must  now  believe,  that  that  Ger- 
man officer  knew  what  he  was  about,  at 
the  time  of  the  Spanish  War,  when  he 
said,  "Fifteen  years  from  now  Germany 
will  be  at  war  in  Europe;  after  having 
brought  England  and  France  to  their 
knees,  Germany  will  bombard  your  sea- 
coast  towns,  will  take  New  York  and 
hold  Washington,  and  will  collect  from 
America  the  cost  of  this  war."  Is  there 
anything  in  the  principles  of  the  Ger- 
man Government  today,  is  there  any- 
thing in  her  conduct  of  the  war  since 
the  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  Bel- 
gium that  would  make  any  person  be- 
lieve that  Germany  would  hesitate  to  do 
that  if  only  power  were  given  her  to 
do  it?  Some  of  the  Americans  saw 
that  sooner  than  the  others;  and  that 
group  of  people  who  carried  America 
into  war,  under  the  direction  of  the 
President,  have  a  responsibility  equal, 
if  not  greater,  than  any  borne  by  any 
set  of  people  since  we  won  our  inde- 
pendence from  Great  Britain.  And  if 
this  war  is  to  be  won  only  thru  America 
putting  her  last  atom  of  physical  and 
moral  strength  into  it — there  rests  upon 
our  leadership  a  burden  not  exceeded  in 
the  world  today.  Unless  the  United 
States  is  kept  stedfast  to  her  task,  un- 
less America  follows  the  leadership  of 
the  President  in  his  democratic  ideas  as 
to  how  this  war  ought  to  end  it  will  not 
end  in  the  only  safe  way  for  the  democ- 
racies of  the  world. 

In  the  mobilization  of  public  opinion 
our  problem  is  one,  therefore,  of  meth- 
ods and  means.  We  must  keep  our  edu- 
cational institutions  going,  for  it  is  thru 
them  that  we  reach  the  largest  element 
in  our  population,  and  it  is  thru  them 
that  the  ideals  have  been  createii  which 
carried  America  into  the  war.  We  shall 
lead  our  foreign-born  and  foreign-speak- 
ing population  with  us  by  education 
rather  than  by  coercion  or  the  strong 
arm  of  the  law.  If  we  follow  the  lines 
of  our  own  thinking  with  respect  to  the 
war,  we  shall  be  able  to  deal  more  sym- 
pathetically with  those  who  have  gained 
their  views  of  this  struggle  from  other 
sources  than  our  own.  The  whole  ma- 
chinery of  our  widespread  educational 
life  is  at  our  disposal.  It  must  be  our 
task  to  extend  this  message  and  this 
spirit  to  the  last  unit.  Community  cen- 
ters and  school  houses  and  conferences 
and  labor  unioi\s  and  church  uutherings 
all  furnish  the   [i'on  tin  tied  on  /xiyt"  Jf(X) 


THE  WAR  AND  SUPREME  VALUES 


has  undertaken  to  dominate  the  world. 
The  right-minded  nations  of  the  world 
are  in  arms  today  in  support  of 
their  mental  protest  against  the  dom- 
ination of  the  spirit  of  Prussianism 
which  is  supported  by  vast  armies  of 


ciency.  How  freely  the  money  has 
flowed !  How  willingly  we  have  denied 
ourselves !  With  what  an  eagerness  and 
relish  we  have  accepted  opportunities 
for  sacrifice  and  service!   It  will  be  a 


IN  recent  years  the  world  has       gV    ELMER    BURRITT    BRYAN      *hem  forth  to  kill  and  be  killed,  we 
been  in  grave  danger  of  fall-  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  ad- 

ing  victim  to  a  philosophy  of  president  of  COLGATE  university  mitting  that  we  are  terribly  delin- 

education.  This  is  true  not  be-  quent   both    in    mental    power    and 

cause  a   philosophy  of  education   is   an  gium   could   be   measured   and   weighed  moral  stamina. 

undesirable  thing  or  because  the  world  by  merely  scientific  methods  and  appli-  This  schoolmaster,  forbidding  in 
as  a  whole,  or  many  parts  of  it,  has  ances.  She  had  lost  the  power  to  see  the  many  aspects,  is  bringing  home  to  right- 
had  such  a  philosophy,  but  because  greatest  asset  which  the  Belgians  pos-  minded  people  with  tremendous  em- 
one  nation  with  a  logical  and  effective  sest — their  indomitable  spirit  and  their  phasis  the  fact  that  there  are  many 
philosophy  of  education,  as  false  at  lofty  ideas  and  ideals.  Had  Belgium  not  things  heretofore  regarded  as  necessi- 
the  heart  as  it  is  logical  and  effective,  possest  these  spiritual  and  ideal  assets,  ties  without  which  we  can  live  in  per- 

Germany  would  have  made  good  on  her  feet  comfort  and  not  suffer  the  slightest 
boast  that  she  would  breakfast  in  Paris  diminution  in  our  happiness  and  eflfi- 
within  a  fortnight.  The  war  thru  the 
spirit  of  Belgium  is  teaching  the  world, 
while  it  is  inconvenient  and  a  real  hard- 
ship to  live  without  bread,  that  "man 
men  who  have  themselves  fallen  victim  cannot  live  by  bread  alone  but  by  every 
to  this  false  philosophy.  If  we  are  to  be  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  fearful  commentary  on  human  nature 
saved  from  such  domination,  and  are  to  of  God";  that  there  is  nothing  so  pow-  if  these  experiences  born  of  the  vicissi- 
make  sure  that  there  shall  never  again  erful  to  resist  the  onslaught  of  evil  as  t^des  of  war  do  not  teach  us  once  and 
be  a  recurrence  of  such  a  danger,  we  the  impelling  force  of  things  spiritual.  ^^^  ^'^  that  if  we  can  invest  months 
must  realize  that  it  can  only  be  done  Closely  related  to  this  lesson  is  the  and  years  of  our  time,  and  billions  of 
thru  the  agency  of  a  philosophy  of  edu-  one  of  moral  equivalents.  On  every  hand  °."^  money,  and  thousands  or  even  mil- 
cation  just  as  logical  and  as  effective,  we  hear  even  yet  the  statement  that  war  "ons  of  our  men  in  destructive  activii- 
and  just  as  true  at  the  core  as  this  one  is  essential  to  the  highest  development  ties,  we  surely  should  be  willing  and 
has  been  false.  The  Prussian  philosophy  of  men.  How  else,  they  say,  are  the  cour-  happy  after  the  dark  days  have  passed 
of  education  is  false  at  the  very  core  be-  age  and  bravery  and  stamina  of  men  to  to  contribute  freely  of  our  time  and  our 
cause  in  the  first  instance  supreme  em-  be  developed?  How  are  the  virile  vir-  m^ans  to  constructive  ends, 
phasis  is  not  placed  upon  things  of  su-  tues  to  be  brought  to  their  best?  It  will  Along  with  all  this  the  lean  years  are 
preme  value.  The  theory  has  been  the  be  very  strange  indeed  if  at  the  close  of  teaching  in  a  way  the  fat  years  were 
German  State  over  all— over  every  one  this  war  when,  as  we  confidently  be-  unable  to  teach,  the  lesson  of  democracy 
and  everything  within  and  without  the  lieve,  the  nations  wholly  unprepared  to  ^^  ^^en  universal  brotherhood.  Every 
state.  If  we  grant  this  premise,  we  battle  with  arms  have  been  victorious,  ^ay  some  man  born  in  affluence  and 
must  follow  it  to  its  legitimate  conclu-  men  do  not  then  realize  that  the  strength  reared  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  college  bred 
sion,  and  when  we  do  so,  we  need  not  and  manly  virtues  which  have  carried  perhaps,  whose  every  need  from  the 
be  surprized  to  find  such  results  as  us  to  victory  have  been  the  result  of  day  of  his  birth  has  been  promptly  sup- 
those  we  are  witnessing  at  the  present  activities  in  peaceful  years  which  were  plied,  has  gone  into  the  trenches  beside 
time.  the  equivalent  of  military  preparation,  a  stable  boy  or  a  man  who  speaks  an- 
In  working  out  this  philosophy,  the  And  if  during  these  years  and  those  other  language,  or  beside  a  man  who 
Prussians  have  committed  the  blunder  that  follow,  we  are  not  able  to  devise  lives  in  a  skin  of  a  different  color,  and 
of  confusing  means  and  end.  They  have  better  ways  to  untie  world  knots  and  there  without  flinching  they  have  faced 
forgotten  that  all  organized  agencies  of  better  methods  to  solve  world  problems  the  foe  together.  When  it  is  all  over, 
men,  including  the  state,  are  but  means  than  by  depleting  the  ranks  of  our  these  men  will  have  an  attitude  toward 
to  higher  ends,  and  that  the  only  reason  young  men  in  industrial  pursuits  and  one  another  never  known  to  them  in 
even    for    people    bearing   arms    in    de-  in  educational  institutions  and  sending  the  days  of  peace.  Unfortunate,  indeed. 


fense  of  the  state  is  their  loyalty  to  it 
because  of  their  gratitude  and  their 
faith  in  it  (despite  certain  delinquen- 
cies) as  the  agency  or  avenue  thru 
which  their  lives  may  be  most  fully  ex- 
prest  and  realized.  Human  beings  are 
of  supreme  value,  and  a  philosophy  of 
education  which  is  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  such  cataclysms  mu,st  lay  thi:-; 
down  as  its  first  principle  and  place  su- 
preme emphasis  here.  Jesus  came  that 
men  might  havr-  life  and  that  they  might 
have  it  more  abundantly,  and  the  only 
excuae  or  reason  for  an  institution  in 
a  Christian  civilization  is  that  it  is  at 
Ir-ast  actuated  by  the  motive  to  con- 
tribute to  the  enlargement  of  human 
life.  This  is  perhaps  thf  first  and  most 
imfK>rt^nt  lesson  that  the  war  as  a 
BchfKjJmaster  is  teaching. 

The  fat  years  have  failed  U>  teach  it. 
Will  the  lean  years  succeed?  If  they  rl'. 
not,  we  may  wf  II  question  whether  we 
Khali  be  able  to  survive  the  methods  that 
will    need   to   be   employed    U)    teach    it. 

We  have  never  before  had  brought 
home  U>  us  so  forcefully  the  fact  that 
abidinjf  values  are  spiritual  rather  than 
mental,    and    that    battles    are    won    hy 


J)r.  Jtri/iin  dv.lii,i:r':d  tlir  niidiniKirininn  iirii- 


u\eix%    rather    than    by    force.    Germany     'J/-  ''y>^''  ''I  l\.y;^>»>0  ''ddrvHHc.n  at  thn 
made  the  mistake  of  helieving  that  Hel-  o/  whirk  hv,  in  dimrlor 


it  will  be  if  while  these  men  who  are 
fighting  the  enemy  at  the  front  are 
learning  such  lessons  of  democracy  and 
brotherhood,  those  of  us  at  home  under 
the  pretense  of  maintaining  standards 
have  not  moved  up  to  the  same  high 
1(  vols.  I  have  in  mind  here  nothing  sen- 
timental. I  realize  that  there  are  in- 
dividual and  racial  preferences,  but  we 
must  also  learn  that  men  who  do  not 
.speak  our  language  and  whose  life  oc- 
cupations are  of  the  most  menial  sort, 
who  stand  side  by  side  with  us  in  fight- 
ing the  foes  which  do  beset  us  are  worthy 
our  respect  and  admiration  and  shall 
also  have  an  opportunity  to  realize  fully 
on  themselves. 

This  war  should  bring  home  to  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  peojjie  the  fact 
that  while  God  moves  in  mysterious 
ways  His  wonders  to  perform,  He  nev- 
thel(!ss  (joes  a  large  aniount  of  His 
finest  humane  work  thru  the  agency  of 
human  beings.  Not  infreciuently  men 
aj)j)arently  In  sore  distress  ask  why  God 
is  not  on  His  job.  Why  dos  He  allow  all 
of  this  unspeakable  suffering?  It  ap- 
parently does  not  occur  to  them  that 
it  would  bo  more  to  the  point  if  they 
were  to  ask  themsolvos:  "What  is  God's 
job?"  and  then    [(Uniiivncd  on.  pajic  -lOO 
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THE  NEW  BOOKS 


II .  I  ■wtCoJ! 


Conditions  of  Allied  Success 

WK  have,  especially  iu  this  country, 
new  to  the  war,  been  concentrating 
8o  veheraeml.v  on  the  military  conditions 
of  Allied  success  that  the  very  title  of  this 
book  is  arresting,  and  raises  (juestiou  iu  our 
uiiuds.  Are  there,  after  all,  political  condi- 
tions of  the  success  of  our  anus  that  we 
liave  been  neglecting?  Is  luodern  war  some- 
thing H'.ore  than  a  serii's  of  battles,  on  the 
outcome  of  whicli  alone  will  victory  be 
jmlgeil  V 

Mr.  Augell,  in  a  closely  reasoned  but 
vividly  interesting  manner,  presents  an 
illurainating  and  well-supported  i)oiut  of 
view  which  is  bound  to  arouse  much  dis- 
cussion and  may  even  have  more  tangible 
result. 

How  are  the  principles  enunciated  by  the 
President  to  be  put  into  practise  ?  Victory  of 
itself,  however  complete  and  overwhelming,  wi!l 
not  answer  that  question.  Even  tho  not  a  single 
German  soldier  remained  alive  it  would  still  b^- 
a  vast  and  thorny  problem  to  secure  safety  and 
ei'ual  rights  for  each  nation,  to  mairtain  eco- 
ncmic  freedom  and  rights  of  way,  to  reconcile 
national  right  with  international  obligation.  If 
we  are  to  find  a  solution  at  all,  many  old  con- 
ceptions must  be  vastly  changed,  and  that  change 
can  only  come  as  the  result  of  widespread  and 
thoro  discussion. 

It  was  evident  that  in  the  case  of  a  war 
fought  by  a  large  alliance,  success  would  depend, 
not  merely  upon  the  military  force  of  each  con- 
stituent state,  but  also  upon  the  capacity  to 
combine  those  forces  for  a  common  end  ;  upon, 
that  is,  the  political  solidarity  of  the  group.  .  .  . 
The  factors  of  disintegration  in  the  Giand  Alli- 
ance are  of  two  kinds :  oonllicting  territori;U 
claims  by  the  component  states  .  .  .  and  con- 
flict of  economic  interest  and  social  aspiration 
within   the   nations.   .   .   . 

The  general  truth  we  are  here  dealing  with 
is  of  far  greater  importance  to  us  than  to  tho 
enemy.  He  can  in  some  measure  ignore  it.  We 
cannot.  His  unity,  in  so  far  as  it  rests  upon 
moral  factors,  can  be  based  upon  the  old  na- 
tionalist conceptions  ;  our  unity  depends  upon  a 
revision  of  them,  an  enlargement  into  an  inter- 
nationalism. .  .  .  The  term  "democratic  inter- 
nationalism" as  the  condition  of  Allied  success 
is  not  a  mere  playing  with  words.  Any  under- 
standing between  nations,  even  for  the  purpo.-;e 
of  a  temporary  alliance  or  war  cooperation,  is 
of  course  "internationalism"  of  a  kind  But  the 
term  used  here  means  more  than  that  .  .  .  The 
internationalism  that  will  give  a  place  to  the 
minority — that  is  to  say  to  youth,  to  change,  to 
ini'.ovation,  and  furnish  some  coiintei weight  to 
established   government   and   institutions. 

Mr.  Angell  argues  for  an  Inter-Allied 
Congress  to  formulate  the  plan  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Nations,  composed  of  a  smaller 
body  of  the  delegates  of  the  executive 
branches  of  the  governments  concerned  and 
a  larger  body  drawn  from  the  ma.iority 
and  minority  parties  of  the  respective  legis- 
latures. This  method,  he  urges,  is 

indispensable  to  our  own  unification  and  indis- 
pensable to  the  democratization  of  Germany  in 
foreign  affairs — the  only  practical  ir.elhod  of 
carrj'ing  into  effect  our  policy  of  not  dealing 
with  the  German  autocracy. 

The   Political  Conditions   of  Allied  Sx'Ccess,   by 
Norman  Angell.   Putnam.   $1.50. 

Tales  of  Japan 

PAULOWNIA  is  the  title  of  a  little 
book  of  short  stories  by  three  contem- 
porary Japanese  writers,  collected  and 
translated  by  Mr.  Torao  Taketomo.  Besides 
typifying  certain  literary  movements  and 
jjortraying  the  spirit  of  the  Japanese  peo- 
ple, these  tales  appeal  to  us  all  because 
they  are  something  diflerent,  genuinely  dif- 
ferent. They  are  not  exactly  short  stories 
and  they  are  more  than  incidents. 

"Takase  liune,"  the  first  tale  by  Mr. 
Mori  Ogwai,  is  the  name  of  a  small  junk 
that  goes  up  and  down  the  river  Takase 
in  Kyoto.  On  this  .junk  is  a  criminal  facing 

2!»2 


Ben  had  liccn  playiiKj  "Puss  in  Boots" 
ichen  the  attack  came,  und  hadn't  time  to 
change.  This  is  one  of  Captain  Bairns- 
father's      laughs      from      the     firing      line 

exile,  but  even  happy.  "Hanako,"  by  the 
same  author,  concerns  the  great  sculptor 
Rodin  and  a  Japanese  dancing  girl. 
"Ukiyoe"  gives  us  Mr.  Nagai  Kafu's  emo- 
tional reactions  to  some  famous  prints.  "A 
Domestic  Animal"  is  the  pathetic  tale  of 
a  homeless  dog. 

Prof.  Jtihn  Erskine,  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, sums  up  the  value  of  these  tales  in  a 
foreword  : 

I  think  there  is  something  here  which  will 
not  wear  threadbare  on  closer  acquaintance — 
as  imaginative  power,  such  as  all  artists  long 
for,  to  feel  and  see  vividly  the  whole  drama  of 
our  daily  life.  This  comes  from  a  way  of  living 
rather  than  from  a  way  of  writing.  If  Japan 
can  teach  us  this,  we  may  well  spare  an  hour 
to  learn  from  her. 

Paulownia,  by  Torao  Taketomo.  Duffield  &  Co. 


$1.25. 


The  Pretty  Lady 


MR.  ARNOLD  BENNETT'S  newest 
novel,  The  Prettij  Lady,  is  utterly  un- 
worthy both  of  his  ability  and  of  the  times 
in  which  we  live.  Mr.  Bennett  apparently 
does  not  know — or  does  not  care — what  is 
going  on  in  the  world. 

The    Pretty   Lady,   by   Arnold   Bennett.   George 
H.    Doran   Company.    $1.50. 

The  Pawns  Count 

THE  PA^^'NS  COUNT  is  a  secret  service 
story    v/ith     an     international     setting, 
written     in     the    usual    effective    style    of 
E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 

Probably  the  author  has  more  in  mind 
than  the  simple  relating  of  a  gripping 
story.  Most  of  his  later  book;?  seem  to  hint 
at  the  wiilespread  influence  of  the  German 
Secret  Service  with  an  attempt  to  convince 
us  that  the  threat  is  far  from  removed. 

A  fine  character  is  John  Eiitchester,  a 
presumably  phlegmatic  English  type  who 
"comes  thru  big."  Playing  opposite  him 
is  the  American  type  of  woman  with  all 
the  virtues  fiction  can  create,  but  who  is 
perhaps  nut  overdrawn. 

It    is   probable   that   every   one   who   likes 


Oppenheim     will    enjoy     this    book — except 
<  Jernians. 

The   Pawna  Count,   by   K.    Phillips   Oppenheim. 
Little,   Urown  &  Co.  $l.5U. 

Laughs  from  the  Firing  Line 

GIN'EN  his  choice  of  interpreters  of  the 
(ireat  War,  Tommy  in  the  trenches 
would  probably  turn  first  to  Bruce  Bairns- 
father,  whose  cartoons  of  life  at  the  front 
are  as  humorous  as  they  are  genuinely 
human.  Cai)tain  Bairnsfather  is  a  Scotch- 
man and  lias  been  in  service  in  the  British 
army  sinc(>  the  beginning  of  the  war.  His 
sl;efches  were  drawn  first  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  his  men — soldiers  knee  deep  in  mud 
^'ot  many  a  good  laugh  from  Bairnsfather's 
cartoons  of  their  predicaments  and  pleas- 
ures before  the  fame  of  them  spread  to  the 
fV'lks  at  home.  Now  they  are  syndicated  in 
most  of  the  Allied  countries  and  repub- 
lished iu  book  form. 

Fragmeiits  from  France,  by  Bruce  Bairns- 
father. G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $1.75.  Part  Five 
(a  supplement  to  Fragwenta  from  France), 
50   cents. 

Out  There 

FULLY  appreciating  the  art  and  charm 
of  Miss  Laurette  Taylor,  who  inter- 
preted the  character  of  'Aunted  Annie,  the 
heroine  of  J.  Hartley  Manners's  play.  Out 
There,  one  can  nevertheless  say  emphatical- 
ly that  the  play  loses  none  of  its  appeal  in 
book  form.  Those  who  have  seen  Miss  Tay- 
lor will  doubly  enjoy  reading  the  play ; 
others,  less  fortunate,  will  find  it  one  of  the 
worth  while  war  stories. 

Out  There,  by  J.  Hartley  Manners.  Dodd, 
Mead   &    Co.   $1.25. 

Poems  of  Belgium 

FUOM  the  delicacy  of  lyric  love  and 
beauty  out-of-doors  Emile  Cammaerts. 
cne  of  Belgium's  greatest  poets,  has  turned 
to  write  of  war  and  yaerifice.  In  Messines 
and  Other  Poems,  all  written  between 
Easter,  1916.  and  August.  1917.  there  is 
much  of  the  grace  and  clarity  of  his  earlier 
\erse.  enhanced  by  the  deeper  note  of  Bel- 
gium's bravery.  "A  War  Lullaby."  Avritten 
in  August,  191(5,  is  particularly  expressive 
of  this  complex  appeal: 

Sleep,  sleep,   baby,  sleep, 

Bab'j   uill   soon   be  asleep. 
The    fire   dwindles    and   the   wind   moans. 
The   rain   lashes   the   window-panes.    .    .    . 
Is   it   blowing  and   raining   there? 
Hailing   or   thundering,    perhaps? 

Sleep,   sleep,    baby,   sleep.    .   .    ■ 
Is  he  well? 
Is  he  warm? 
Is  he  lacking  naught? 
Has  he  all  he  wants? 
His   coat,   his   matches,   and   his   gloves. 
And,   in  his   pocket,   ne.xt  his  heart. 
My  last  letter 
And  all   its  love? 

Baby   soon   wiU   be  asleep.    .    .    • 
The  lamp   burns  low,   the   fire  dwindles. 
We  shall  have  to   go  to  bed. 
The  child    is   cliisping   its   wee   fists.    .... 
Is   my  big   child  sleeping,   too? 
Sleeping    peacefully    before   ihe   battle? 
Is   he   running   madly 
Thru    the  shells? 
Or   is   he   lying   in   some  hole. 
With  open  mouth  and  with  closed  eyes? 

Sleep,    sleep,    baby,    sleep.    ... 
The  child  moans  and  the  wind  swells  the  curtains. 
The   wick   splutters. 
The  child   turns   in   its  cot. 
The   rain   oeiuses,    the   night   shivers. 
The  sadness   of   it   is   fearful.    .    . 

Baby    soon    u<iU    6«t  asleep.    .    .    . 
From   the   Germans'   fury 
Deliver   ua.    O   God  ! 

AieM.siHf.H    ami    Othe-r    Po^iis.    by     Kmlle    Cani- 
niaerts.    John   l.ane   Ovwupany.    *1.26. 
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HOW  WE  STOPPED  THE  LEAKS 
THAT  KEPT  US  POOR 

The  Discovery  Which  Enabled  Howard  Lindsay  and  His  Wife  to  Save  One-Third  of  Their  Income  and 
Later  Made  Mr.  Lindsay  President  of  a  Large  Corporation.       A  Secret  That  Applies  to  Any  Income 

By  Harrison   Otis 


WHO  should  walk  into  the  room  but 
Howard  Lindsay !  Of  all  men  per- 
haps the  last  I  had  expected  to  find 
as  the  president  of  this  great  new  com- 
pany. They  had  told  me  that  Mr.  Lindsay, 
of  the  Consolidated,  was  looking  for  a 
fine  country  home  and  was  interested  in 
buying  the  Dollard  Place  in  Englewood ; 
so  as  executor  of  the  Dollard  estate,  I 
had  come  to  discuss  the  terms  with  him. 

But  Lindsay !  Surely  some  miracle  had 
hapoened.  For  it  was  the  very  man  who 
had  come  to  me  "dead  broke"  about  four 
years  back  and  had  asked  me  to  help  him 
get  a  new  job.  But  how  he  had  changed! 
The  man  I  remembered  was  down  at  the 
heel,  and  timid  and  ill-kept.  The  man 
now  facing  me  was  keen-eyed,  alert,  con- 
fident and  well  groomed. 

"You  are  surprised,  Mr.  Otis,  I  can 
see  that  without  your  telling  me.  I  was 
a  pretty  sorry  object  the  last  time  we 
met — and  you  may  be  sure  I  have  not 
forgotten  the  good  turn  you  did  me  when 
I  needed  it  so  badly. 

"Let  that  real  estate  matter  rest  for  a 
moment  while  I  tell  you  how  the  miracle 
happened.  It  won't  take  five  minutes. 
It  all  seems  simple  as  A  B  C  as  I  look 
back  on  it  now.  And  come  to  think  of  it, 
it  was  simple  and  perfectly  natural. 

How  It  AH  Began 

"Our  new  life  bcg.in  v.  hen  we  discovered  how 
to  save  money.  That  happened  soon  after  I 
started  in  the  new  job  you  helped  me  secure. 
And  it  all  came  about  right  in  my  own  home. 
Our  family  cash  account  was  in  terrible  shape 
at  that  time.  Both  my  wife  and  I  had  been 
used  to  luxuries  at  home  and  'charge  it  to 
Dad'  had  been  our  easy  way  out  of  any  money 
problem. 

"But  it  was  different  now  and  our  sole  source 
of  supply  was  my  salary  of  $3,000.  We  never 
went  to  the  theatre  that  we  didn't  have  the 
uncomfortable  feeling  that  we  were  using  money 
that  ought  to  go  for  coal  or  clothes  or  food. 
We  seldom  bought  anything  without  feeling  as 
though  we  were  cheating  ourselves  out  of  some- 
thing else. 

'That  year  we  didn't  save  one  cent.  Besides 
that,  we  woke  up  on  New  Year's  day  to  find 
a  big  bunch  of  unpaid  bills  to  be  taken  care  of 
somehow    or   other   out   of   future   salary   .checks. 

"When  I  asked  myself  the  rcas<-jn  for  all  this 
I  found  that  I  did  not  know  the  reason,  and 
no  rr'ire  did  my  wife,  because  we  hadn't  the 
faintest  idea  what  our  money  had  been  spent 
for. 

'"Then  we  I'^iked  around  among  our  friends 
and   learned  a  great   lesson. 

"The  Weeds,  I  knew,  were  getting  more  than 
fi.ooo  a  year.  Thev  jived  in  a  modest  apart- 
ment, did  not  wear  fine  clothes,  seldom  went  to 
the  theatre,  did  little  entertaining,  yet  we  kn'-w 
they  Iwrely  had  enough  money  to  pay  current 
fiills.  TTiey  found  it  out  of  the  guesti'm  to 
»av»:  any  money  and  found  themselves,  so  Weed 
told  me,  in  the  same  prerlicamcnt  that  we  ha<l 
faced    on    New    Year's    Day. 

"In  the  case  of  the  Wells  T  fotind  a  very 
different  story  and  one  that  set  me  thinking 
hard.  Their  income  was  $2,000  a  year,  yet,  to 
my  amazement,  they  confiderl  to  as  that  they 
ha/i  saved  t'ioo  a  year  ever  since  the-y  were 
married.  They  didn't  have  any  grand  opera  in 
their  ; -- ;^-  •  exrept  on  their  little  Victrola 
— f/iit    ■  ■/,'>   to   the    th'-atrr    regularly,    they 

wore    V  !ie»,    entertained    their    fri"nds   at 

their  home  an'l  were  about  the  ha(>piest  and 
ni'rtt  ronterited  roujile  r,f  all  our  married 
fri»>nds. 

Our  Great  Discovery 

"Then  T  rWrn-rrvrrn]  th^  maair  trrrel.  The 
Weed'  never  kne-v  whether  they  could  afford  to 
make  a  given  expendiftire  or  not.  Theirs,  like 
our*,  WM  a  •I'»ppy,  haj>|ry-go-lurky  existence 
with    the    happen***    cut    m»t    tiecause    they    were 


always  worried  about  money  matters.  They  kept 
no  accounts  and  just  trusted  to  luck — and  so 
had   bud   luck  all   the  time. 

"The  Wells,  on  the  other  hand,  were  getting 
iiu<rc  real  enjoyment  out  of  life  than  people  witli 
double  their  income — simply  because  tliey  knczv 
what    they    cciild   afford    to    spend. 

"The  difference  between  these  two  families 
was  that  in  one  case  the  expenditures  were 
made  without  any  plan — while  in  the  other  the 
income  was  regulated  on  a  weekly  budget  sys- 
tem. 

"Right  there  we  got  our  Big  Idea  and  our  key 
to   success  and   happiness. 

"We  sat  down  that  evening  and  made  up  a 
budget  of  all  our  expenses  for  the  next  fifty- 
two  weeks.  We  discovered  leaks  galore.  We' 
found  a  hundred  ways  where  little  amounts 
could   be   saved. 

'!And  iii  no  time  we  were  engaged  in  the 
most  fascinating  game  either  of  us  had  ever 
played — the    game    of    'Money    Saving.' 

"In  one  short  month  we  had  a  'strangle  hold' 
on  our  expenses  and  knew  just  where  we  -^vere 
going.  In  one  year  my  wife  proudly  produced 
a  bank  book  showing  a  tidy  savings  account  of 
$Soo. 

My  New  Grip   on  Business 

"In  the  meantime  an  extraordinary  change 
had  come  over  me  in  business  because  of  my 
not  having  to  worry  about  my  personal  affairs. 
I  was  able  to  give  my  employer's  affairs  my  full, 
undivided  attention  during  business  hours  in- 
stead of  being  harassed  and  worried  as  I  had 
aKvays  been   before. 

"I  didn't  fully  realize  this  until  the  president 
called  me  in  one  day  and  said,  'Lindsay,  you  have 
been  doing  exceptionally  well.  I  have  been  study- 
ing your  work  for  the  last  year  and  you  have  saved 
the  company  a  lot  of  money.  We  have  decided 
to  give  you  an  interest  in  the  business.'  And 
besides  that  he  doubled  my  salary.  I  never 
told  him  what  had  worked  the  change,  but  my 
wife    and    I    know    well. 

"When  you  consider  what  my  income  is  now, 
all  that  I  have  told  you  seems  funny,  doesn't  it? 
1  can  write  my  check  in  six  figures  today,  and 
my  new  salary  here  is  $25,000  a  year.  But  I 
am  still  working  on  the  same  plan  that  I  used 
to  keep  track  of  that  original  $3,000.  Result',  I 
know  just  what  I  can  subscribe  to  Liberty  Bonds 
and  the  Red  Cross  and  all  the  other  war  funds, 
and  I  never  have  to  wonder  -whether  I  can 
afford  to  have  a  new  motor  car,  because  my 
budget   tells   me^ — to  a  penny. 

"/(  all  began  when  we  got  a  grip  on  our  fam- 
ily  expenses. 

"So  there  you  are.  It  is  wonderful,  isn't  it? 
I  often  wish  I  might  tell  my  story  to  the 
thousands  of  young  marri<il  couples  who  are 
having  the  hardest  time  of  their  lives  just  when 
they  ought  to  be  having  the   best  time. 

"If  you  ever  get  a  chance,  do  pass  this  mes- 
sage on,  for  there  arc  thousands  who  don't  krtow 
what  the  trouble  is,  who  would  give  everything 
to  know  'the  secret  of  the  fat  bank   balance.'  " 

So  now  I  have  the  opportunity  and  yon  are 
lucky,  if  only  you  wi'l  act  on  the  wonderful 
message   this  story   contains. 

TlAnRLsoM  Otis 
*     *     i^ 

The   Magic    Budget   Plan 

The  Ferrin  Money  Saving  Account  Book  is 
built  on  the  experience  of  Howard  Lindsay.  It 
is  simplicity  in  itself.  It  contains  lu  Jiages, 
nizc  H'/i  X  10)4  inches,  and  is  bound  in  dark 
blue  seal  grain  imitation  leather,  semi-flexible, 
stamped  in  gold.  This  iKjok  has  been  i)r<'pared 
by  an  expert  and  fits  any  salary  from  the  small- 
est to  the  largest. 

This  wonderful  aid  to  money-making — this 
watclnlog  of  vour  income  and  expenditure — prop- 
erly kept  will  tell  you  to  a  i>eiiny  where  your 
money  goes.  It  will  keej)  atsoliite  track  of  your 
cxpetidiltires.  It  wdl  keip  you  out  of  debt  It 
will  help  |iut  money  in  the  l/aiik.  It  will  provide, 
as  nolliing  else  can,  .1  fer  ling  of  Heeurily,  self- 
C'inddence  anfl  independctiee  that  comes  oidv 
from  the  knowledge  that  you  have  a  trrly  and 
growing    bank    aicoinil. 

The  Ferrin  Money  Saving  Account  Book  is 
lucky,  if  oidy  you  vj\\l  ;iet  on  the  wo-iderful 
only  account  book   bas' (I   on    the   budget  idea.     It 


is  the  only  one  that  provides  for  the  income  as 
well  as  the  classified  items  of  expense.  It  con- 
tains compact   information   on 

Keeping  Expense   Accounts. 

Making  An   Inventory  of  Household  Goods. 

Making  .Safe   Investments. 

Making  a   Budget. 

Two  Minutes  a  Day 

The  Ferrin  System  takes  only  two  minutes 
a  day.  No  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  is  required. 
Any  grammar  school  boy  or  girl  can  kc'ep  the 
accounts  in  the  Ferrin  Book.  This  method  is 
not  a  hard  task.     It  is  just  fun. 

Now  you  need  not  wori^f  about  the  money  you 
spend  for  clothes,  food,  rent  or  the  theatre.  You 
will  spend  it  freely  because  you  will  know 
how  much  you   eon   afford   to   spend. 


July  2,   1918. 
Independent   Corporation,    Division    of   Busi- 
ness   Education,    iiQ    IV.    40th    St.,    New 
York  City  : 
Gentlemen:     I  today   received   the   Ferrin 
Money   Saving  Account   Book,   and   on   show- 
ing   it    to    some    of    my    friends    they    were 
very     much     impressed     with     the     idea     and 
requested    me    to     order    one    for    them.       I 
would    therefore   appreciate   it    if    you   would 
send    me   five    more   of    these    Ferrin    Saving 
Account  Books.      I   am  sending  you  herewith 
my    check    for    $12.00    to    cover    the    cost    of 
these    five    in    addition    to   the   one    which    I 
have    just    received. 

Trusting    that    you    will    get   the   books    to 
me   at   once,    I   beg   to   remain, 
Yours  very  truly, 

Carleton  F.  Brown. 


July  28,   1918. 
Independent    Corporation,    liQ    W.    40th    St., 
New  York  City  : 

Attention  :     Mr.  Jos.  J.  Koelbel. 

Gentlemen:  I  wish  to  thank  you  greatly 
for  your  letter  of  July  22d,  in  which  you 
advise  that  I  sent  you  $1.00  in  excess  of 
the  regular  price  of  Ferrin's  Account  Book. 
I  would  appreciate  your  returning  this 
money  in  enclosed  stamped  and  addressed 
envelope. 

My  wife  and  I  have  been  making  entries 
in  the  book  only  a  little  over  one  week 
and  already  have  discovered  many  house- 
hold "leaks"  to  an  approximate  sum  of 
$.<;.oo.  We  have  the  Ferrin  metiiod  to 
thank    for    these    discoveries. 

Again  thanking  you  for  calling  my  atten- 
tion to  above  mentioned  error  and  wishing 
the  Independent  Corporation  continued  suc- 
cess,   I    am,    very   truly    yours, 

D.    G.    Siiephard, 
Publicity     Manager     Fairmont     Gas     Engine 

and    Ky.    Motor    Car    Co. 


Send  No  Money 

.See  how  niagicilly  the  I'crriri  Hook  works,  no 
matter  how  iiuicli  or  bow  little  your  income.  We 
know  what  yon  will  think  of  it  when  you  see  it. 
So  we  are  willing  to  send  you  the  book  without 
your  sending  us  any  money  in  advance.  Just 
mail  the  coupon,  and  back  will  come  the  book 
by  return  mail.  When  you  have  seen  what  big 
returns  the  Ferrin  System  will  pay  you,  send 
us  only  $2.  If  yon  feel  that  you  cm  afford  not 
to  have  it,  return  the  book  and  owe  tis  nothing. 
Act  now,  for  the  sake  of  your  bank  account 
and    your    future. 

FREE  EXAMINATION  COUPON 


JInttepentieot  iTorpomtioii 

Division  of  Bisiness  EdiMlion,  119  W«sl  40lh  St.,  New  York 

Publtthers    of    Tlir    imlfprmlcnt   {dint    Harper's    IVrefih) 

IMcuKO  fetui  mo  thi*  I''errin  Mniuty  S:ivlng  Arefiunt 
llneli  on  I' rrii  Kxninliiiilloii.  I  will  nend  yiiii  fi  wllliln 
5  dnyH   iifler   rfeolpt,   or   rdlurri   tho   Imiik. 

8-31-18 
Name    
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FROM  BALUCHISTAN  TO  BAKU 

(CoHtiinnil  from  ixKjr  2SS) 


The  Best  Child  Ever  Born 

is  a  j>rol)leiii.  The  linghtrr  jour  cliilil  tl\e  greater 
yuiir  problem.  L'poii  your  vvisiloiu  depend  his 
physical,  his  mental,  and  his  moral  development. 
The  greatest  of  these  is  his  moral  development 
— the  huiUling  of  his  character — for  this  deter- 
iiunes  the  value  of  the  others.  It  is  the  power 
that  pilots  him  through  life.  And  there  is  no 
way  that  you  can  better  solve  this  problem  than 
by    the    proper    selection    of    his    reading. 

Much  that  children  read  is  positively  injurious 
to  their  eager,  receptive  minds.  Some  books 
merely  entertain  in  a  wasteful  way.  But,  some 
not  only  entertain  but  at  the  same  time  have 
those  fine,  constructive  qualities  which  inspire 
high   ideals   and    build    strong,   clean   character. 

THE  YOUNG  FOLKS'  UBRARY 

is  enthusiastically  endorsed  by  the  leading  edu- 
cators of .  the  nation  and  by  the  fathers  and 
mothers  in  over  75,000  homes,  especially  because 
of  its  distinctive  plan  of  building  character. 
An  illustrious  gathering  of  men  and  women, 
under  the  leadership  of  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich, 
Hamilton  Wright  Mabie,  and  Henry  Van  Dyke, 
who  never  forgot  the  child's  point  of  view,  nor 
overlooked  his  interests,  have  made  this  plan 
and  lilirary  a  rich  treasure-house  of  childish 
delights  and  a  boon   to  parents. 

BEAUTIFULLY    ILLUSTRATED   BOOK    FREE 

You  and  your  child  will  be  glad  to  receive  FREE 
our  beautiful  book,  with  rich  colored  illustra- 
tions, telling  about  this  library  and  its  distinc- 
tive plan.  A  card  brings  this  book  FREE  with 
no    obligation.     Merely    address 

Dept,  V,  University  Reies:rch,  Milwankec,  Wi». 


Form  Letters 
Ruled  Forms 
Bulletins 
Price  Lists 
Illustrated 
Notices 


One  Model 
Low  Faciorq  Price 


Manufacturers,  merchants,  pro- 
fessional men,  you  can  print 
from  20  to  1000  copies  of  any 
hand-written  or  ruled  form, 
quickly    and    perfectly   with    a 

POTOSPEED 

|\STENCIL  DUPLICATOR 

Prints  on  any  size,  weight  or 

kind  of  paper  from  a  3  x  5 

inch  ruled  Index  card  to  a 

multi  page  8^x16  inch 

booklet. 

Sent  on  free  trial  with 
complete  equipment  for 
handwritten,  typewrit- 
ten and  ruled  work. 
Write  for 
f  actory 
price  and 
free  trial 
offer. 
TbtRolospecdCo. 
620  W.  Fifth  St. 
Dayton,  Ohio 


AUTHORS 

What  have  you  in  perfected  MSS.,  fiction, 
verse  or  other  fields,  available  for  BOOK  make- 
up? Prompt  report  whether  or  not  we  will 
finance,  market  and  advertise  the  book  will  be 
rendered   if  given  option.     Forward  your  copy. 

ROXBURGH  PUBLISHING  CO..  Inc. 
61  Court  SIreel.  Boston.  Mass. 


Rol.slipviki  .ifo  (Ipfondiiij;  Tliilui.  Thf  (icur- 
;;i:iiis  put  u|i  a  stilV  liKliI-  'I'll*'  I'<i|i<>  is  iisiii^^ 
Ills  inliiit'iu*'  to  iirovt'iit  tin-  t'-xtciisioii  of 
Mosh'iu  territory.  And  the  («ermans  Lave 
Iddckt'd  tlio  northward  iimvt'mtMit  of  the 
'I'lirks.  For  the  ncu  (>l(oiiian  uiiihitioiis 
are  cau^iiiiK  a  {{''eat  deiil  of  troii- 
l.le  to  their  allies.  \\'lieii  the  l>ohrii{l.ja  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Daiiiihe  was  taken  from 
Kiimaiiia  it  could  not  he  jrivon  to  lliilfjaria 
hei-aiise  Turkey  ohjected  and  denianded  in 
('<iiii|M'iisation  a  lar^e  slice  of  1>iilt;ariau 
'i'hrace.  Hoth  the  Dohrudja  and  Thrace, 
they  contend  not  without  reason,  contain 
more  Turks  thsm  TiiilKars  and  why  not  set- 
th'  it  by  ethnic  principles?  Tiiey  lay  <>laim 
also  to  Caucasia  and  Crimea  on  historic 
and  ia(  iai  Krounds,  I'^vidently  the  Asiatics 
are  picking;  up  Kuro|>ean  catcliwords  with 
disconcerting  rapidity.  They,  t(M),  are  arKU- 
ing  for  the  self-determination  of  natioiuili- 
ties  and  the  recofcnition  of  racial  rights. 
They,  too,  are  talking  of  a  Terra  Irredenta, 
an  Unredeeiiu'd  Land,  and  they  are  listen- 
ing for  the  cry  of  opprest  brethren  beyond 
the  mountains  and  the  seas. 

liut  it  would  never  suit  Germany  to 
let  the  mines  and  oil  fields  of  the  Cau- 
casus pass  altogether  into  the  hands  of  so 
uncertain  an  ally  as  Turkey.  So  ;U)(K>  (ler- 
man  troo])s  were  lauded  last  June  at  Poti 
just  north  of  l?atuni  and  are  now  said 
to  occupy  Titlis.  This  puts  the  Ger- 
m:ins  in  control  of  the  TJlack  Sea  end  of 
tlie  trans-istliMiian  railroad  and  i>ipe  line. 
The  other  end.  at  Baku,  where  the  oil 
wells  are.  is  held  by  the  Americans  and 
Bolsheviki.  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Allie.s  from  their  more  abundant  forces 
have  spared  more  than  .'iOOO  men  to  rein- 
force the  defenders  of  the  Caspian  f-oast. 

It  illustrates  our  American  ignorance 
of  the  Caucasian  situation  that  last  April 
when  the  news  was  received  that  the  Ar- 
meninns  and  Bolsheviki  had  killed  a  thou- 
sand Tatars  at  Baku,  it  was  regarded  at 
Washington  as  a  mistake  in  cable  trans- 
mission. The  word  "Bolsheviki."  it  was 
surmized,  should  read  "Georgians."  As 
we  now  know  the  Bolsheviki  joined  with 
the  Armenians  in  the  defense  of  Baku 
against  the  Tatars,  and  together  held  that 
port  until  now  the  British  from  Bagdad 
liave  come  to  their  rescue,  (^u  the  other 
hand  the  Georgians  were  at  that  time  fight- 
ing against  the  Bolsheviki  on  the  other 
side  of  the  isthmus,  for  when  the  Geor- 
gians seized  the  Russian  vessels  in  the 
Black  Sea  ports,  the  Bolsheviki  warships 
bombarded  Sukhum,  a  port  north  of  Batum 
that  the  (Georgians  were  trying  to  hold 
and  the  Turks  to  get. 

If  the  reader  has  ever  been  in  an  oil 
city  or  mining  camp  in  the  hight  of  its 
boom  he  will  have  some  idea  of  the  aspect 
of  modern  Baku.  The  millions  of  barrels 
of  oil  that  have  poured  out  of  it  and  the 
millions  of  money  that  have  poured  into 
the  sleepy  old  Tatar  city  have  metamor- 
phosed it  unrecognizably.  It  has  now  all 
the  modern  imprcnements  —  nouveaux 
riches.  Ix^urgeoise,  intelligentsia,  proletar 
iat ;  a  literary  movement,  au  art  move- 
ment, a  civic  movement,  a  socialist  move- 
ment, a  nationalist  movement,  a  feminist 
movement,  a  religious  movement,  and  all 
the  rest  of  them.  In  liXU)  the  first  Tatjir 
newsi)iiper  was  issued  at  Bakti.  Now  the 
Tatars  publish  twenty-eight  dailies  and 
weeklies  as  well  as  many  hooks.  Baku 
rivals  Constantinople  and  Kazan  as  « 
center  of  the  Islamic  revival  and  Pan-Tu- 
ranian   propaganda. 

Till-  .Vriuenians  live  intermingled  with 
the   Tatars    in    the   Caspian    (^aucasus,    atid 


the  new  influx  of  wealth  into  this  reffion 
lias  tended  to  increase  the  riK'ial  aiul  re- 
ligious rivalry.  As  in  Mexico  the  mana- 
gers of  the  oil  welKs  and  rehneries  have  to 
pay  tril)ute  to  the  predatory  bands  of  both 
sides,  and  sometimes  this  does  not  suffice  to 
protect  their  property.  In  the  ra<'e  riots  of 
l!IOI-f)  two-thirds  of  the  works  were  de- 
stroyed ami  hundreds  of  lives  were  lost. 

The  news  of  the  advent  of  the  British 
at  Baku  is  a  great  relief,  for  the  last  we  had 
heard  from  that  region  was  discotiraging. 
It  was  that  the  Turks  l)y  their  advance 
into  Persia  had  cut  ofT  the  British  from 
the  Caucasus  and  forced  them  to  retire 
over  a  hundred  miles  upon  Bagdad.  But 
somehow  a  body  of  Britisii  made  their  way 
from  Mesopotamia  across  Persia  thru  Ker- 
iiiansluih  and  Ilamadau  to  Itesht,  a  dis- 
taiu-e  of  over  four  hundred  miles  in  an 
airline  from  Bagdad.  The  Turks  from 
Tabriz  were  also  marcliing  on  Resht,  less 
than  two  hundred  miles  east,  but  the  Brit- 
ish beat  them  to  it.  In  Knzeli,  the  port 
of  Resht  on  the  Caspian,  the  British  found 
vessels  to  convey  them  to  the  Caucasus. 
T.ast  year  a  British  force  entered  Enzeli 
but  were  expelled  by  the  Bolsheviki  and 
had  to  retire  to  Hamadan. 

Simultaneous  with  this  comes  news  of 
another  move  of  equal  strategic  importance, 
the  arrival  of  a  British  force  in  Turkestan. 
This  means  that  the  British  have  control 
of  both  coasts  of  the  Caspian  and  have 
established  at  least  two  lines  of  communi- 
cation from  India  to  Russia  crossing  Per- 
sia from  south  to  north.  It  means  also 
that  Germany's  new  route  to  India,  north 
of  the  Caspian  and  down  thru  Turkestan, 
has  been  bhx-ked  by  the  British  as  they 
blocked  the  Bagdad  route  before.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  Caspian  from  Bakti  is  the 
port  of  Krasuovodsk,  from  which  the  Rus- 
sian railroad  leads  thru  Turkestan  to 
Meru,  Bokhara  and  Samarkand  to  the  Af- 
ghan frontier.  This  route,  which  caused 
such  alarm  to  England  in  the  nineties  when 
it  was  opened  up  by  the  Russians,  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  British. 

We  have  heard  even  less  about  Turkes- 
tan than  about  Caucasia.  At  the  beginning 
of  this  year  Turkestan,  following  the 
fashion  of  the  times,  declared  itself  an  in- 
dependent republic.  In  March  the  papers 
incidentally  mentioned  20,(X)0  casualties  as 
having  occurred  in  the  "fierce  battles"  be- 
tween the  Bolsheviki  and  "the  natives," 
tho  what  they  were  fighting  about  was  not 
explained.  Then  we  heard  of  pogroms ; 
of  350  Jews  murdered  and  thousands  plun- 
dered in  Khokand,  tho  who  were  tlie  mur- 
derers we  were  not  told.  Now  we  hear  that 
the  British  are  welcomed  by  the  Turtv- 
uutns.  the  Bokharaus  and  the  Social  Revo- 
lutionists who  are  fighting  the  Bolsheviki. 
So  it  seems  that  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Caspian  the  British  and  Bolsheviki  are 
foes  and  on  the  west  side  they  are  friends. 

Since  the  British  expedition  to  Turk- 
estan entered  Persia  from  India  by  way 
of  Baluchistan  it  shows  that  the  native 
risings  reported  in  Bahu'histau  last  March 
must  have  been  quelled  and  the  bn>ken 
lines  of  railroad  and  telegraph  restored. 
The  railroad  running  from  the  Indus  River 
thru  Baluchistati,  whii-h  formerly  reached 
oidy  to  Chaman  on  the  Afghan  fivutier  op- 
posite Kandahar,  has  prolmbly  been  extend- 
ed (Considerably  westward,  possibly  well 
into  Persia.  The  next  step  would  be  to 
(H>nnect  it  with  the  Russian  Trans-Cas- 
liian  line  and  then  the  British  would  have 
.Vfghanistatt  almost  encircled  by  rail  This 
wiuild    obviate    the   danger    that    the    Kmir 
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of  Afghanistan  might  be  sednood  from  his 
British  ancKiancc  by  Oerman  agoiits  or 
Pan-Islamic  propaganda  and  mai<e  a  raid 
on  India. 

What  the  Turco-Tputonic  schemes  in 
this  direction  are  appeared  in  the  course 
of  the  Brest-Litovsk  negotiations.  The  first 
draft  of  the  treaty  imposed  upon  Russia 
specified  the  independence  of  Persia :  the 
second  draft,  which  was  signed,  added  the 
independence  of  Afghanistan.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  agreement  of  1007  be- 
tween Russia  and  Great  Britain  recognized 
the  exclusive  rights  of  CJreat  Britain  over 
Afghanistan  and  divided  Persia  into  Rus- 
sian (northern)  and  British  (southern) 
"spheres  of  influence"  with  a  "neutral 
zone"  between.  But  during  the  war  the 
British  made  considerable  inroads  into  the 
neutral  zone  in  order  to  secure  the  oil 
fields  lying  north  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  But 
it  seems  that  Russia  sought  compensation, 
for  in  one  of  the  secret  papers  published 
from  the  Russian  archives  published  by 
Trotzky,  it  appeared  that  on  March  22, 
1915,  the  Czar's  Government  asked  for  the 
transfer  from  the  neutral  to  the  Russian 
zone  of  a  small  area  on  the  Afghan  fron- 
tier. To  this  note  the  British  Government 
returned  no  reply.  But  the  Emir  of  Afghan- 
istan was  assured  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment "that  no  proposal  affecting  the  in- 
terests of  his  country  would  be  made  or 
agreed  to  at  the  Peace  Conferenc-e."  Evi- 
dently, however,  it  is  the  intention  of  Ger- 
many and  Turkey  to  raise  the  question  of 
the  status  of  Persia  and  Afghanistan  at  the 
Peace  Conference.  The  Emir  was  wrathful 
when  he  learned  that  Russia  and  England 
had  disposed  of  his  country  without  his 
knowledge  or  consent.  He  has  never  rec- 
ognized the  agreement  of  1907  and  doubtles-s: 
hopes  to  have  the  case  reopened. 

The  Anglo-Russian  bargain  of  1907  was 
obliterated  by  the  revolution  ten  years 
later,  for  the  Soviet  republic  repudiated  all 
imperialislic  aim.s.  By  the  recent  move- 
ments the  British  have  gained  control  of 
the  neutral  zone  and  mos-t  of  the  Russian 
zone  of  Persia  as  well  as  Cis-Caspian  and 
Trans-Caspian  territory  formerly  held  by 
Russia.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  can 
hold  on  to  it  not  only  for  strategic  advan- 
tage in  the  present  war,  but  for  the  benefit 
of  the  peoples  concerned.  They  are  not 
likely  to  get  any  government  better  than 
British  administration  for  a  long  time  to 
come  nor  one  more  willing  to  give  them 
opportunity  for  develo[)ment.  Certainly  it 
would  be  preferable  to  the  possible  alterna- 
tives—the rule  of  Russia.  Germany,  or 
Turkey.  The  partition  of  Persia  in  1907, 
tho  intendcfl  a-s  an  amiable  compromise, 
was  irksome  to  both  parties  and  injurious 
to  the  country.  British  Lilx-rals  were 
shocked  that  their  government  should  b<'- 
come  the  accomplice  of  Russia  in  what  Mr. 
Shuster  callerj  "The  Strangling  of  Per- 
tk'ta."  and  was  obligerl  t/»  condone  whatever 
Russia   did   in   Tabriz   and   Teheran. 

The  advance  of  the  Briti.sh  from  the 
Arabian  Sea  to  the  Caspian  has  a  double 
importance.  It  frustrates  two  schemes  for 
t)tf  exp'insion  of  Turkey.  The  first  was  the 
I'arifsla'n  plan,  whif-h  aimed  to  join  those 
of  a  fommon  faith  in  an  interoe«'anic  chain 
whove  links  wfnild  be  Moroceo,  Tunis,  Al- 
geria, Tripoli.  Kgy^it,  Arabia,  Turkey, 
Persia  and  India.  The  seermd  was  the  Pan- 
Turanian  plan,  which  airnefl  tn  join  all 
fhoK*'  of  <f)iiiiniiti  blood  -Turks,  Tatars, 
Turcomans,  Mongols,  Manehus,  I'inns,  j 
r,apf/<«,  Esths,  I'ulgars,  anrl  rnayhafi  .Mag- 
yarc.  Such  are  th'-  drejims  whieh  atnbition  [ 
ins[iire«  in  brains  inflamed  with  ethno-^ 
h»gie»l  and  linguistic  Hpemlntion.  It  is  a 
'liM'Hf ion  whif'h  is  fhe  timrf  datig<Tf>us  to  Hie 
penrc  r,f  thf  worM  FtriperialiMfn  or  Irre- 
'iTifium  Turkey  has  l>oth  formH  of  megalo- 
mania at  the  nntuf  time. 


War  Training  for  Women 

A  Call  to  Service— Trained  Woman  Secretaries 
are  needed  to  speed  Government  Work 


One  of  the  Government's  great 
needs  is  for  trained  secretaries  and 
statistical  workers.  To  help  sup- 
ply them,  Drexel  Institute,  in  co- 
operation with  the  U.  S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  has  prep^  red 
special  training  courses. 

Graduates  of  these  courses  vyill 
be  eligible  for  certificates  to  posi- 
tions under  Civil  Service.  The 
certification  of  graduation  will  be 
the  basis  for  rating ;  no  further 
scholastic  test  will  be  required. 

1.  A  four  months'  intensive 
course  for  High  School  grad- 
uates who  are  quahfied  in 
Stenography  and  Type- 
writing and  have  had  one 
year's  experience  in  business. 

2.  A  one  year's  intensive  course 
for  College  graduates. 
Specific  technical  and  statis- 
tical secretarial  training  of 
high  grade. 


Drexel  Institute's  special 
war  training  courses  for 
women  have  been  approved 
b\f  the  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commission. 


Students  who  enter  these  courses 
will  be  at  once  in  training  for  their 
country's  service. 


Uniform  will  be  worn, 
tary  regulations. 


Mili- 


Enrollment  will  be  limited  and 
applicants  carefully  selected.  As 
courses  begin  October  7,  we  urge 
you  to  write  at  once  for  complete 
Bulletin  No.  10  and  enrollment 
blanks. 

The  Nation  needs  you. 


DREXEL  INSTITUTE 

Mollis  Godfrey,  Sc.  D.,  Eng.  D.,  LL.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  President 
Philadelphia,  Penna. 

In  addition  to  the  above  courses,  Drexel  Institute  offers  the  regular 
Coursesm  Domestic  Science  and  Arts,  Engineering  and  Secretarial  Work. 


SEE     THE    ADIROIMDACKS 
IN     SEF»XE1V1BER 

GRAND  VIEW  HOTEL 

LAKE   RLACID,  N.  Y. 

In  all  the  world  tlicrc  is  no  i)lacc  like  f.akc  i'lacid  for  an  ideal  Fall  outinpf. 
it  matters  not  what  your  fancy  or  mood  desires  you  arc  sure  to  find  it  there  in 
abundance — on  land  or  water. 

ALL  OLFXDOOR    RECREA.XIOIM 

The  Grand  View  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  conducted  hotels  in  the 
mountains ;  ii(<tcl  ^^rountls  extend  over  400  acres — overlooking  two  beautiful 
lakes;  refined  home  comforts  and  surrf)undinjjs ;  elevator;  rooms  with  bath. 

Furnlnhcd  Collaficn  for  RenI 

Modern  Convfniencen.  Model  Service.  Culnlne  of  Superlative  Goodness 

IDEAL.  SROX  rOR  EARLY  EALL  OUTING 

For  particular!  aJdreM*  MORTON  B.  MARSHALL        Lake  Placid,  N.  Y. 


-^-ic: 


INSURING  YOUR  SAVINGS 


IN  his  lji>t  anmiiil  report  to  rougrees, 
John  Skeltoii  Williams.  OomiitrolU'r  of 
the  Ciirreiif.v,  made  a  refommemlatioii 
liroiiosing  a  till  to  provide  for  the  (Jovern- 
iiient  guarantee  of  deposits  in  national 
hanks  in  the  amount  of  $5(»(M)  or  less,  with 
tlio  proviso  that  Congress  could  designate 
;i  tt'rtain  rate  in  excess  of  which  interest 
lould  not  be  paid  on  such  deposits.  The 
("omiitroUer  fixed  3  per  cent  as  the  rate  he 
helicved  adtHiuate.  A  bill  on  this  subject 
\\  as  reported  favorably  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Hanking  and  Currency,  of  which 
Si'hator  Holurt  L.  Owens  is  chairman,  and 
while  it  has  been  argued  upon  to  some  ex- 
tent it  has  not  been  enacted,  probably  on 
account  of  the  great  opposition  advanced 
by  large  banking  interests  in  certain  parts 
of  the  country,  as  well  as  from  the  Federal 
IJeserve   Poard. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  bill,  the 
Comptroller  is  empowered  to  publish  adver- 
tisements in  the  press  calling  upon  per- 
sons having  claims  against  failed  banks  to 
present  the  .same  with  legal  i)roof  Claims 
of  each  depositor  not  exceeding  $r»(^K)  which 
are  adjudged  valid  shall  be  paid  in  full  by 
tiie  Comptroller  out  of  funds  to  be  provided 
under  the  act.  In  order  t<^  indemnify  the 
<3overnment  on  account  of  advances  to  be 
made  f(.r  the  purpose  stated,  a  tax  is  to  be 
levied  on  each  national  bank  which  desires 
to  take  advantage  of  the  law,  in  the  amount 
of  not  exceeding  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent 
of  the  aggregate  of  all  deposits  averaging 
.$."000  or  le><s,  and  a  similar  tax  on  $r>000  of 
the  aggregate  of  each  of  the  other  deposits 
aveiaging  nu^re  than  $5000.  The  provision 
is  made  tliat  no  deposit  bearing  over  4  per 
cent  interest  shall  be  the  beneficiary  of  the 
act. 

Acceptance  of  the  plan  is  made  discre- 
tionary with  banks,  and  individual  institu- 
tions are  not  re<iuired  to  accept  it  unless 
they  feel  so  disponed.  Certain  national 
banks  have  argued  that  it  is  unjust  to  re- 
quire strong  banks  to  pay  a  premium  of 
about  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  for  the 
benefit  of  th.e  weaker  or  poorly  managed 
institutions  when  the  strong  banks  do  not 
wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  guarantee. 
The  large  banking  institutions  objeci  to 
being  taxed  for  the  purpose  of  insuring 
their  depositors  but  the  Comptroller  argues 
that  the  objection  will  be  met  if  it  is  pro- 
vided that  any  national  bank  which  does 
not  desire  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  act 
can  decline  to  participate. 

This  fact.  Mr.  Williams  argues,  cuts  out 
absolutely  the  objections  of  the  large  banks 
and  they  can  have  no  justification  in  op- 
posing a  measure  which,  while  not  taxing 
them,  gives  to  other  banks  that  are  will- 
ing to  pay  the  tax  the  advantages  whi<h 
such  banks  and  their  depositors  greatly  de- 
sire. For  instance,  a  bank  in  New  York 
City  having  ten  millions  of  capital  should 
have  no  objection  to  a  bank  in  Oswego. 
New  York,  with  average  deposits  of  $5000 
or  less  taking  adv:intage  of  a  law  guaran- 
teeing deposits  by  paying  a  small  tax  and 
allowing  the  depositors  a  small  rate  of  in- 
terest in  return  for  the  guarantee. 

The  Comptroller  feels  that  such  a  law 
would  bring  millions  of  hoarded  money  into 
circulation  while  the  banking  interests  try 
to  refute  this  contention  as  very  niucli 
worn-out  and  no  longer  ajiplicable  since  the 
issuance  of  Liberty  Bonds.  The  Comptrol- 
ler says  th.it  many  people  have  no  confi- 
dence in  banks  and  consequently  hide  their 
savings  in  cupboards  and  ovens  or  place 
them  in  safe  deposit  vaults  because  of  their 
lack  of  c<uifidence ;  that  if  deposits  were 
guaranteed  hoarders  would  take  advantage 
of  even  a  3  per  cent  interest  rate  and  de- 
p<isit  their  funds  in  i)anks. 


BY   LUIGI   CRiSCUOLO 

I'erscmally.  I  have  felt  that  the  latter 
argument  holds  particularly  true  with  re- 
spect to  the  foreign  poi)ulation  of  this  coun- 
try which  is  more  oi-  less  transient.  Labor- 
ers, mill-workers  and  meclianics  of  I'olish, 
Kussian,  Slavonian,  Greek  and  Italian  ex- 
traction have  sent  each  year  many  millions 
of  dollars  of  their  savings  to  their  home 
banks,  some  to  purchase  sumll  farms,  some 
to  be  si>ent  upon  property  already  owned 
to  provide  improvements,  some  to  pay  debts, 
but  a  large  part  to  remain  in  the  (Jovern- 
ment  controlled  savings  banks.  WhyV  Be- 
cause they  believe  that  their  home  Govern- 
ment is  safe  and  they  have  faith  in  the 
banks  controlled  by  it,  while  they  know 
that  they  have  been  so  often  mulcted  of 
their  savings  of  many  years  by  scheming 
batUcers  of  their  own  nationality  located 
here.  The  records  of  the  state  banking  de- 
partments are  filled  with  cases  of  abscond- 
ing foreign  bankers  and  the  miserable  work- 
inginen  and  women  who  were  their  victims. 
If  these  alien  jjcople  could  feel  that  their 
deposits  in  American  banks  had  a  (lorcni- 
inent  {luaranice  hehhtd  them,  many  millions 
of  dollars  would  remain  deposited  here  and 
would  be.  in  turn,  available  for  investment 
either  in  Government  bonds  or  in  securities 
of  American  enterprizes. 

Some  of  the  arguments  advanced  in  favor 
of  the  guarantee  of  bank  deposits  by  the 
'"lovernment  are  as  follows: 

1 — The  passage  of  the  law  would  give  :in  ab- 
solute guarantee  to  nearly  16,000,000  depositors 
in  national  banks  who  on  March  4,  1918,  had 
deposits  of  $5000  or  less.  Those  depositoi-s  whose 
balances  exceeded  $5000,  and  whose  funds  would 
not  be  guaranteed,  numbered  353,139,  those 
whose  balances  were  $5000  or  less  had  to  their 
credit  S4,521,(i27,000  and  those  whose  balances 
exceeded  $5000  had  deposits  aggregating  $8,000,- 
000,000. 

2 — The  passage  of  such   a   law   would   prevent 


©  Harrii  A  Eicing    trom  faul  ThompiioH 

ComptroUcr  John    Skclton    WiHiains 


runs  on  all  national  banks  enjoying  the  guar- 
antee privilege,  with  the  attending  changes  and 
di.sturliani-ea  which  onlinaiily  fol'ow  such  run.s. 
Many  linaucial  panics  would  have  been  averted 
had  such   a  law  been   in   force. 

3 — The  guarantee  of  deposits  would  give  peace 
of  miml  to  the  i)oor  man  and  woman  who  may 
have  placed  the  savings  of  a  lifetime  in  the  sav- 
ings department  of  a  national  bank.  In  cases 
whi'ro  national  banUs  have  failed,  depositors  have 
had  to  wait  yeai-s  before  realizing  anything  and 
have  suffered  great  privation  on  account  of  their 
means   Ix'ing   taken   away. 

4 — Nothing  would  contribute  more  to  the  uni- 
fication of  our  banking  system  than  the  enact- 
ment of  such  a  law.  It  wou'd  have  a  paramount 
influence  in  bringing  sfa'e  banks  into  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  The  <lesirabili1y  of  this 
unification  of  the  banking  system  of  the  country 
has  the  approval  of  thinkei-s  of  both  polilicsil 
parties,  especially  in  times  of  war  when  co- 
operation and  co<">rdination  of '  all  financial  in- 
terests   is   of   such    paramount   importance. 

5 — Under  such  a  plan  all  banks  will  strive  to 
inspire  public  confidence  and  maintain  a  good 
rci'utation  not  only  for  the  sake  of  protecting 
their  stock  investment  but  also  for  the  sake  of 
drawing  large  depositors   to  the  bank. 

The  (\)mptroller  has  said  that  the  rec- 
ords of  his  office  show  that  for  the  past 
thirty -six  y.^ars  the  total  deprtsits  of  banks 
with'less  than  .$200,000  capital  w'^i'-h  failed 
in  that  period  amounted  to  ^fiO.TSS.OOO. 
reuresentinc  the  amount  of  money  which 
was  tied  up  from  time  to  time  during  this 
jieriod  in  these  banks,  part  of  which  was 
lo'^t.  In  the  same  period,  the  amount  of  de- 
iiosits  tied  up  in  banks  with  a  capital  of 
.$200,000  or  more  amounted  to  $1.^3..'>72.000. 
Of  this  sum.  over  $6S.O0O.0O0  was  tied  up 
in  the  largest  banks,  those  with  a  capital 
fif  .$."00,000  cr  over.  The  aggregate  amount 
of  deposits  of  national  banks  tied  ui)  by  bank 
failures  from  1012  to  1017  was  about  .$oO.- 
000.000.  exclusive  of  denosits  ngg'-egatiug 
.$.'">0,000.000  more  in  banks  which  suspend- 
ed temporarily  but  were  subsequently  re- 
stored to  solvency  in  the  same  period. 

The  Comptroller  states  that  while  the 
tying  up  of  .$104,000,000  of  deposits  in 
failed  banks  is  not  large  when  compared 
with  the  total  deposits  of  all  banks,  it  is 
of  high  importance  when  it  is  considered 
''ow  many  untold  miseries  such  failures 
bvoiight  to  tens  of  thousands  of  helpless 
men  and  women  who,  under  the  provisions 
of  a  bill  such  as  the  one  proposed,  could 
have  been  (and  hereafter  should  be)  spared 
such  loss  and  sufi'ering. 

One  of  the  objections  to  the  bill  is  found- 
ed on  the  idea  that  the  denositors  of  a  well- 
managed  bank  in  New  York  City  should 
not  be  penalized  by  a  loss  in  interest  in 
order  to  aid  depositors  in  a  poorly  managed 
hank  in  Kaliimazoo.  If  this  thei>ry  held,  no 
form  of  centralized  government  or  organi- 
zation would  stand  and  we  would  have  no 
(Jovernment  post  office,  but  a  separate  one 
in  each  state,  no  insurance  companies,  no 
hiiildins  and  loan  associations,  no  mutual 
aid  societies,   no  large  corporations. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  arsvied 
that  the  passage  of  the  bill  for  the  Gov- 
ernment guarantee  of  bank  deposit*  would 
create  a  sjiirit  of  antagonism  between  na- 
tional and  state  banks.  The  way  to  prevent 
any  j)ossible  antagonism  is  to  eliminate  the 
various  classes  of  banking  institutions  and 
create  a  really  unified  banking  system. 
This  might  mean  depriving  the  states  of 
'•ertain  rights  but  the  banking  question  has 
ceased  to  be  a  state  or  a  local  question 
but  a  natioiuil  .and  even  international  prob- 
lem. The  financial  structure  of  the  whole 
world  will  be  in  the  balance  after  the  war 
is  over  and  we  should  begin  to  h>ok  ahead, 
.Ml  1  Jinks  and  trust  companies  should  come 
under  the  absolute  control  of  the  Federal 
l{i>serve  System  by  a  form  of  legislation 
which  cannot  be  misunderstmul  and  the 
small  depositor,  the  wage  earner,  should  be 
l>rote(ted  by  an  absolute  Government 
guarantee. 
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PLEASURE  AS  USUAL 

(Coniinued  from  page  2S6) 

erstwliilo  luxuries  aro  veriest  necessities. 
This  development  has  crystallized  some  cus- 
toms, has  precipitated  types,  has  thrown 
up  social  froth  and  left  its  social  sediment. 

1  can  shut  my  eves  and  see  the  fea- 
tures all  in  one  composite  picture.  There  is 
the  late  rising  and  the  long  delayed  meal 
hours:  the  constant  round  of  tournaments; 
the  riding  and  boating;  the  swimming  and 
dancing :  the  beach  and  the  boat  house ; 
the  garage  and  casino ;  the  sun-baked 
piazza ;  the  chic  exclusive  groups  and  the 
porch  gossip  of  the  long  dull  afternoon ; 
the  vapid  conversation,  with  the  cuisine 
and  the  climate  for  its  only  topics ;  the 
apologies  and  explanations  in  re  heat, 
humidity,  mosquitoes  and  the  absence  of 
that  truant  heretofore  hardworking  breeze; 
the  fraud,  deceit,  pretense  and  insincerity ; 
the  gossip,  scandal,  heart-burning  and  social 
climbing ;  the  line  of  automobiles  every 
morning  in  ihe  ofling;  the  men  who  every 
forenoon  make  believe  they  play  golf  out 
of  pleasure  and  not  from  necessity. 

I  g(t  back  to  any  one  of  twenty  places 
and  sit  down  in  retrospection  to  look  in 
imagination  on  the  passing  stream.  Here 
comes  a  man  who  might  have  made  a  liv- 
ing. Instead,  he  has  merely  made  a  fortune. 
Here  is  a  couple  with  no  company  except 
each  other.  They  have  much  ambition,  but 
no  means.  For  that  reason  they  are  frozen 
out  effectually.  Here  comes  a  family  I  re- 
member at  a  less  famous  resort  a  few  years 
ago.  They  were  normal  people  then.  The 
father  has  had  Government  contracts  since 
and  has  amas.sed  five  millions.  He  is  now 
a  ruined  man.  who  once  was  only  bankrupt. 

Nor  would  it  be  so  bad,  this  idleness  and 
thiF  inanity,  if  it  was  honest ;  if  these  peo- 
ple did  not  toy  at  working  and  pretend  they 
help  instead  of  hinder.  .Just  what  do  they 
think  they  are  dr)irigV  Ilfy-e  is  a  young 
woman  recuperating  from  six  weeks'  exper- 
iment at  nursing ;  she  is  utterly  exhausted. 
Here  is  anotl'er,  puckering  her  brows  over 
the  unwonted  task  of  spelling  out  her  ap- 
plication for  some  canteen  service.  The 
only  labor  she  can  think  of  that  she  ever 
did  was  to  steer  the  yacht. 

War  work  and  wai'  saving  are,  for  such 
as  yon.  Messeurs  and  Mesdames,  sheerest 
•  fTertJition.  I  address  you  with  af-erbity, 
but  tf>  the  point.  You,  gentlemen,  who  have 
retired,  but  who  never  tired ;  you,  sirs, 
who.ae  chiefest  daily  labor  is  in  counting 
up  your  score  on  the  ninth  hole ;  you.  whosi- 
Hole  evening  meditations  are  rK>st-mortenis 
after  the  tliirtefnth  trump  has  b<'<'n  i)Iayt'il  : 
you,  who  are  healthy  and  wealthy  but  not 
wise — Your  country  needs  you. 

And  you,  madam.  You  are  buying  Wai- 
Stiirnps'?  Have  you  bonglit  a  brnotn?  '^'oii 
rre  knitting  sweaters?  Have  you  tried  wash- 
ing the  dishcH?  And  you,  ciiarming  daiigli- 
ters.  I  know  you  look  lovely  in  your  uni 
fonriM.  I  kni'W  you  are  working — at  tli*- 
T{»'d  f'rf)«s  r.azaar.  Uiit  who  cooked  yoni 
ffH»d  and  made  your  bed  thi.s  morning?  Had 
Mhe  \ifi-u  relea.ied  from  her  place  io  yriiir 
wrvice.  nhe  might  now  be  doing  what  ym 
oinih]  not  if  you  tried.  One  way  to  Holve  tlie 
servant  problem  pro  tein  is  for  .you  to  be- 
rf»me  yfnir  own  wrvnnts.  A  better  way  to 
wdve.  than  lo  diH/iiHH,  the  labor  iirobjem 
were  for  you,  all  of  you,  to  go  to  work. 

While  jirinceM  of  the  bloorl  abroad  nn- 
tending  rnulen  and  loading  wagons ;  while 
kneex  of  royalty  that  never  bowed  excejit 
ti-  the  Alffiiglity  are  now  callouM  from 
MTuhbing  hoM[iita|  flfjorw ;  while  women  of 
the  nefher  Wicial  clanM  are  risking  life  and 
wrecking  health  in  dnngerouH  rnunitifui  fac 
Urrifn:  hone«tl.v,  what  are  you  doing?  What 
are  vriii  nccoiriidivlriog?  What  are  yon  even 
en  z'  Totiiorrow  will  be  Labor  l>i\y. 

fj  l>een  labf/rlug? 


This  Is  Our  Work 

FULFILLING  the  vision  of  its  founder,  this  institu- 
tion serves  and  will  continue  to  serve  its  double 
function  in  providing  safe  investments  for  the  funds 
of  the  public  and  the  upbuilding  of  this  nation's  perma- 
nent prosperity. 

Promoting  thrift,  encouraging  systematic  accumulations, 
providing  for  such  accumulations  a  form  of  investment 
unimpeachably  conservative;  and  giving  to  each  investor, 
large  or  small,  a  real,  vital,  and  profitable  part  in  the 
material  improvement  of  the  nation's  great  cities:  This 
is  our  work. 

Safe  6%  Bonds 

The  first  mortgage  6%  bonds  we  offer  are  sqfe  invest- 
ments. Safety  must  be  your  first  consideration — es- 
pecially so  in  these  times  of  war.  The  denominations 
of  the  bonds  are  $100,  $500  and  $1,000. 

Write  today  for  our  booklet,  "Safety  &  5%,"  describing 
how  the  Straus  Plan  safeguards  these  bonds,  and  for  our 
current  Investment  List.     Ask  for 

Circular  No.  1-812 

iMSTRAUS  ^  CO. 

Established  1882  Incorporated 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

150  Broadway  Straus  Building 

Detroit  Minneapolis  San    Francisco 

Penobscot  BIdg.  Loeb  Arcade  BIdg.  Crocker  Bldg. 

Philadelphia:     Stock   Exchange   BIdg. 
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^  8        Thirty-six  years  without  loss  to  any  investor       S  ^ 


THF  INVF^TMFNT  FFilTOR  °^  ^"^-  Indepfndent  win  answer  any  inquiries, 
****-•  *1^  V  I-i«J  1  iTll^l"^  1  M-L^ M.  1.  \y V\.  without  charge,  pertaining  to  investments. 
Address  yonr   iiiiiuirics   lo   Invcstnicnt    Editor.    The  Inhei'Kmdf.nt,    119   West    Fortieth    St.,   New   York. 


IOWA 
TAX    FREE 

Municipal  Bonds 

and 

Iowa  First  Farm  Mortgages 

Make  up  the  bulk  of  securities  held  by 
many  conservativi-  banks.  The  reason 
hcs  in  their  absfjiutc  safely  and  attrac- 
tive earning  capacity.  Individual  in- 
vestors should  Know  more  about  Iowa 
securities  in 

Denominations  of 

$50-$100-$500-$1000 

Part  Payment  Plan 

if  desired.   Write  for  book — 
IOWA    INVh'STMHNTS   NO.    ir,r,C 

Bankers  Mortgage  Company 

Capital  $2,000,000 
Des  Moines         Iowa 
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From  Safe  Investment 

for  One,  Two  or 

Three  Years 

Denominations  of  $100,  $500  and  $1,000 

Aliundanl  security  and  ample 
I  111  lire  larnings  assured  by  long- 
time contracts. 

Company's  product  is  of  utmost 
imporlance  in  both  peace  and 
war  times. 

Ownership  one  of  the  strongest 
ill    tlie    West. 

V.iliKible  conversion  privilege 
idrcady  made,  .assuring  prompt 
I);iyment     at     malurily. 

Write  for  Circular  No.   1012  AB. 

noiitililoliiij^&tO. 

(Eatnbliihod   imS) 
10  South  Ln.Sallo  St.      Chicago 
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Fall  Investment  Prospects 

Babson  Service  keeps  you 
reliably  informed  on  invest- 
ments— enables  you  to  an- 
ticipate what's  ahead — tells 
whether  another  rise  is 
likely  this  fall. 

Avoid  worry.  Cease  depending 
on  rumors  or  luck.  Recognize 
ttiat  all  action  is  followed  by  equal 
reaction.  Work  with  a  definite 
policy  based  on  fundamental  sta- 
tistics. 

Particulars  sent  free. 
Write    to    Dept.    J'9 

Babson's  Statistical  Organization 

Service  Offices  Wellesley  Hills.  Mass. 

L&rgett  Organlxktlon  of  Its  Character  tn  th*  World 


DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN   TELEPHONE   AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

A  dividend  of  Two   Dollars  per  share 

will  be  paid  on  Tuesday,  October  15,  1918, 

to  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of 

business   on   Friday,   September  20,   1918. 

G.  D.  Milne,  Treasurer. 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Convertible  Four  Per  Cent.  Gold  Bonds 

Coupons  from  these  bonds,  payable  by  their 
terms  on  September  i,  iqi8,  at  the  office  or 
agency  of  the  Company  in  New  York  or  in 
Boston,  will  be  paid  in  New  York  by  Bankers 
Trust    Company,    i6    Wall    Street. 

G.    D.    MILNE,    Treasurer. 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Convertible  Four  and  One-Half  Per  Cent.  Cold  Bonds 

Coupons  from  these  bonds,  payable  by  their 
terms  on  September  i,  1918,  at  the  office  or 
agency  of  the  Company  in  New  York  or  in 
Boston,  will  be  paid  in  New  York  by  Bankers 
Trust    Company,     16    Wall    Street. 

G.    D.    MILNE,    Treasurer. 

OFFICE    OF 
FEDERAL    MINING    &    SMELTING    CO., 
3i!    Broadway. 
New   York   City,    August  15.    1918. 
A    dividend    of    one    and    three-quarters    (1%%) 
per   cent,   on   the   preferred   stock   of   this   company 
has   today  been  declared,    payable   September  15th, 
19IS,    to    stockholders    of    record    at    the    close    of 
business    on    August    2iith,    li)18. 

(iKO.    W.    rKTEKSEN,    Secretary. 


INSURANCE 

Service  of  The  Independent 

A  constantly  increasing  number 
of  readers  are  securing  valuable 
information  through  the  Insur- 
ance Service  Department  con- 
ducted by  W.  E.  Underwood, 
Director. 


FIFTY-THREE    TO    ONE 

(Continued  from  page  285) 


he  was  far  more  eager  tliau  for 
his  (Ifcoratiou.  'I'liis  was  ihf  mw  Spail 
ai'ni|ilaut'  in  wiiicli  was  niouiiliil  a  LlOd 
liursf  luiwcr  Ilispaiio-Siiiza  iiiKtur  wliiih 
(iri)ve  a  iiropciliT  froni  tin*  <'Ih1  of  a  hollow 
shaft.  Aud  thru  this  hollow  piopclltT  shaft 
a  light  one  poiiiider  gun  fired  straight 
aiu'ad,  avoiding  tlie  danger  which  would 
alteiul  any  attempt  to  synchronize  its 
slit'lls  between  the  hlades  of  his  propeller. 
It  was  his  own  idea  !  i-'or  nioiilhs  he  had 
argued  and  pleaded  with  the  authorities  to 
Kive  him  a  more  deadly  arm.  Finally  forced 
to  siiccund)  to  his  impetuous  desire  the  new 
tis,'hting  machine  was  built  according  to  his 
directions.  (Juynemer  had  brought  down 
his  forty-ninth  victim.  Three  more  were 
adde<I  to  his  score  with  this  new  and  pow- 
erful weapon  before  his  customary  reek- 
lessin»s.s  again  imperiled  his  life  and  filled 
his  lu'W  aeroplane  with   bullet  holes. 

Thruout  August,  1!)17,  (Juynemer  fought 
e\ea  more  furiously  than  was  his  wont. 
His  fifty-third  and  last  victory  was  gained 
on  the  'JOth.  Rut  his  mirarnlous  instincts 
seemed  deserting  him. 

He  made  several  visits  to  the  factory  in 
I'liis  and  to  his  father's  home  in  (^oni- 
picpne.  Parents  and  friends  urged  him  to 
rest,  to  give  up  the  chase  now  that  he  had 
attained  "his  fifty."  to  teach  his  new  pilots 
the  tactics  and  maneuvers  that  brought 
him  such  wonderful  successes  over  the 
(  nemy    pilots. 

To  all  such  suggestions  Guynemer  reidied 
impatiently  :  "They  will  say  that  I  stopped 
fighting  becatise  I  have  received  all  the 
decorations  Fiance  <'au  .give  me."  He 
burned  with  the  desire  to  show  "them" 
that  he  would  work  harder  now  to  bring 
down  aeroplanes  than  he  had  ever  done  be- 
fore. And  he  did  work  harder.  He  took 
even  greater  risks.  He  flew  seven  hours 
one  day,  engaged  in  several  combats  but 
was-  unable  to  score  a  victory.  I<]vil  luck 
[ursued  him.  On  September  10  he  used 
up  three  different  machines,  each  one  re- 
fusing to  function  properly  and  forcing 
him  to  land. 

That  night  his  comrades,  unable  to  con- 
trol their  captain,  telephoned  to  Paris  in- 
forming their  old  commanding  officer,  Bro- 
card,  that  Guynemer  was  sick  and  in  no 
condition  to  fly,  and  imploring  him  to  come 
to  the  aerodrome  to  take  their  captain 
away  for  a  much  needed  rest.  Commander 
Brocard  telegraphed  Guynemer  to  expect 
him  the  following  morning  at  nine  o'clock. 
Guynemer  undoubtedly  susipectiug  the 
intrigue  of  his  friends  ordered  out  his  aero- 
plane next  morning  at  eight  o'clock  and 
directed  Lieutenant  Bozon-Verduras  to  ac- 
company him.  Brocard  arrived  at  the  Dun- 
kirk aerodrome  in  automobile  shortly  be- 
fore nine.  Guynemer  had  departed  on  his 
last  flight  at  eight  twenty-five. 

The  myster.v  of  Georges  Guynemer's  dis- 
appearance is  truly  so  baffling  that  one 
wonders  little  at  the  superstitious  belief 
held  by  the  French  peasants  that  he  did 
not  come  down  but  on  the  contrary  ascend- 
ed straight  to  heaven — a  last  miracle ! 

The  facts  are  these :  I.,ieuteuant  Bozon- 
Verduras  reports  that  northwest  of  Ypres 
he  and  Caiitain  Guynemer  discovered  a 
t'vo-seater  Aviatic  at  12.000  feet.  (Jiiyue- 
iner  went  in  for  the  attack  leaving  the 
lieutenant  above  him  to  guard  against  a 
rescue.  A  distant  formation  of  enemy  fight- 
ing planes  was  sighted  by  the  sentinel  and 
he  went  forward  to  intercei)t  them.  They 
sv/erved  oft"  to  the  east  without  setung  him. 
Returning  to  his  station  he  searched  the 
skies  for  the  captain's  aeroplane.  It  was 
not  in  sight.  l?(>lieviug  (Juynemer  had 
downed  his  oppoitent  and  had  followed  him 


(lose  to  earth  lo  witnes.«i  the  crash,  Bozi>n- 
N'erduras  volplaned  down  .and  circled  aliout 
at  a  low  level  for  a  considerable  time 
without  discovering  any  sign  either  of 
Guynemer  or  his  victim. 

It  has  always  been  the  (llerman  cust(mi 
to  announce  promptly  the  fall  of  any  enemy 
i. viator.  If  the  pilot  has  fallen  from  liis 
nuichine  and  his  identity  lost,  the  uumlier 
and  name  of  his  aeroplane  is  published  and 
sent  abroad.  In  the  case  of  a  (Jerman  vic- 
tory ovei-  a  (luynenier,  whose  nanu'  and 
exploits  were  frecpiently  puhlished  in  the 
(!e;-man  press,  the  |)r()nd  news  would  cei-- 
faiiily  flood  the  entire  world.  But  for  ten 
days  after  September  11,  not  a  word  came 
from  (Jermany  concerning  Georges  (Juy- 
nemer. 

The  Frem  h  had  maintained  a  strict 
silence  on  their  side,  hoping  that  (Guynemer 
haii  dropt  uncaptur(>(l  within  the  enemy 
lines  and  that  unaware  of  his  presence  the 
eneniy'.'j  chance  of  ai)prehen(ling  him  would 
be  lessened.  But  a  London  newspaper-  on 
Seidemhei-  17  printed  the  story  of  his  dis- 
appearance. 

Four  days  later,  about  the  time  reciuired 
for  a  IahuIou  pajier  to  reach  (Jermany  thru 
Holland,  the  Cologne  Gazette  printed  the 
casual  infonnation  that  a  Cologne  fighting 
|,ilot,  one  Wisseuumn,  heretofore  unheard 
of,  had  written  to  his  mother  in  Cologne 
that  he  had  .shot  down  (Juynemer,  the 
French  Ace  of  Aces,  and  that  hereafter  he 
need  fear  no  one.  He  dated  his  victory 
t<rptemher  10.  (Juynemer  disappeared  the 
11th. 

Necessity  for  secrecy  removed,  applica- 
tion was  made  thru  the  Geneva  Red  Cross 
directly  to  Germany  for  information  about 
the  l)ody  of  the  French  aviator,  Georges 
Guynemer.  An  immediate  reply  was  giv'en 
the  Red  Cross  to  the  effect  that  (^Uynemer 
was  shot  down  in  combat  back  of  Yi)res 
on  Septcmhcr  10.  and  that  be  was  given  a 
military  funeral  and  his  body  was  buried 
in  the  cemetery  at  Poelcappelle  in  Flanders. 
A  few  days  later  Poelcappelle  was  cap- 
tured by  the  British.  Diligent  search  was 
made  for  the  grave  of  Guynemer  but  none 
was  found. 

An  official  request  was  thereupon  made 
by  the  French  (lovernment  thru  Spain  to 
the  German  (loverument  for  facts  concern- 
ing the  disposition  of  (xuynemer's  body. 

The  extraordinary  reply  came  that  (Juy- 
nemer had  been  killed  on  the  11th.  and  not 
the  10th  (full  particulars  having  been  pub- 
lished meantime  of  Guynemer's  disappear- 
ance on  the  11th)  ;  that  (luynemer  had 
been  killed  by  a  bullet  in  the  forehead, 
that  his  aeroplane  had  l)rokeu  its  right 
wing  in  the  crash  so  that  its  number  could 
not  be  ascertained  and  published  (when  as 
a  matter  of  fact  the  number  is  stamped  on 
the  fusilage  and  the  broken  wing  could  not 
afiVct  its  discovery),  and  that  finally,  Guy- 
nemer's body  could  not  be  removed  and 
bu'ied  owing  to  ihe  violent  artillery  fire 
that  was  dire(>ted  against  the  spot  by  the 
British,  which  fire  eventually  obliterated 
and  destroyed  every  trace  of  both  aero- 
plaue  and  pilot ! 

(^onsider  the  iiuaedulity  with  which  this 
astonishing  othcial  contradiction  from  Ger- 
many must  have  been  received  by  a  people 
already  anxious  to  believe  that  their  hero 
was  inunortal,  that  he  had  aivomplished 
bis  miraculous  tasks  by  a  power  super- 
b.unian,  that  his  unrivaled  wings  hail  at  last 
carried  hin»  into  the  infinite  where  no  m;»n 
made  nuichine  could  follow,  where  no 
hun\an  mind  could  soar ! 

Thus  shrouiled  in  mystery  we  leave 
(Je(Uges  (Juynemer.  a  niarvelous  if  not  a 
miraculous  human  being. 
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Right  and  Wrong 

Methods  in 

Child  Training 


MANY  loving  parents  with  the 
best  interest  of  their  chil- 
dren at  heart  are  unknow- 
ingly committing  nothing  less  than  a 
crime  against  their  little  ones  because 
of  the  methods  they  use  in  training 
them  in  the  way  they  should  go. 

Not  only  do  these  methods  fail  in 
their  immediate  purpose,  but  they 
work  an  irreparable  harm  in  their 
effect  on  the  child's  future  success 
and  happiness. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  perhaps  our  great- 
est American,  once  said:  "All  that  I  am 
and  all  that  I  ever  hope  to  be  I  owe  to 
my  mother."  Great  men  before  and 
since  Lincoln  have  in  the  very  same 
way  given  the  big  share  of  credit  to 
their  parents — and  how  truly  they 
spoke  I 

The  trouble  has  always  been  that  we 
have  never  given  any  really  scientific 
study  to  the  question  of  child  training 
— we  have  not  searched  for  the  cause 
of  disobedience,  the  cause  of  wilfulness, 
the  cause  of  untruthfulness,  and  of 
other  symptoms  which,  if  not  treated  in 
the  right  way,  may  lead  to  dire  conse- 

?uences.  Instead,  we  punish  the  child 
or  exhibiting  the  bad  trait,  or  else  "let 
it  go."  As  a  result,  we  do  the  child  an 
actual  wrong  instead  of  helping  it. 
What  we  should  do  is  to  attack  the 
trouble  at  its  source. 

Confidence  the  Basis  of  Control 

The  new  system  of  child  training  is 
founded  upon  the  principle  that  confi- 
dence is  the  basis  of  control. 


I'Jinc   »n<i  whippi/j,^    .,11,    relic* 
of   I  ha  Barbs  rout  Agmt 


Under  this  new  system  children  who 
have  been  well-nigh  unmanageable  be- 
come obedient  and  willing,  and  such 
traits  as  bashfulness,  jealousy,  fear, 
bragging,  etc.,  are  overcome.  But  the 
system  goes  deeper  than  that,  for  it  in- 
stils high  ideals  and  builds  character, 
which  is  of  course  the  goal  of  all  par- 
ents' efforts  in  child  training. 

Physical  punishment,  shouted  com- 
mands, and  other  barbarous  relics  of 
the  old  system  have  no  place  in  this 
modern  school.  Children  are  made  com- 
rades, not  slaves;  are  helped,  not  pun- 
ished. And  the  results  are  nothing  short 
of  marvelous. 

Instead  of  a  hardship,  child  training 
becomes  a  genuine  pleasure,  as  the  par- 
ent shares  every  confidence,  every  joy 
and  every  sorrow  of  the  child,  and  at  the 
same  time  has  its  unqualified  respect. 
This  is  a  situation  rarely  possible  under 
old  training  methods. 

And  what  a  source  of  pride  now  as 
well  as  in  after  years !  To  have  chil- 
dren whose  every  action  shows  culture 
and  refinement,  perfect  little  gentlemen 
and  gentlewomen,  yet  full  of  childish 
enthusiasm  and  spontaneity  withal ! 

Results  Without  Friction 

To  put  in  practice  these  new  ideas  in 
child  training,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
takes  less  time  than  the  old  method.  It 
is  simply  a  question  of  applying  princi- 
ples founded  on  a  scientific  study  of 
human  nature,  going  at  it  in  such  a 
way  as  to  get  immediate  results  with- 
out friction. 

The  founder  of  this  new  system  is 
Professor  Ray  C.  Beery,  A.  B.,  M.  A. 
(Harvard  and  Columbia),  who  has 
written  a  complete  Course  in  Practical 
Child  Training.  This  Course  is  based 
on  Professor  Beery's  extensive  investi- 
gations and  wide  practical  experience, 
and  provides  a  well-worked-out  plan 
which  the  parent  can  easily  follow.  The 
Parents'  As.sociation,  a  national  organ- 
ization devoted  to  improving  the  meth- 
ods of  child  training,  has  adopted  the 
lieery  system  and  is  teaching  the  course 
to  its  members  by  mail. 

Nothing  Else  Like  It 

Membership  in  the  Parents'  Associa- 
tion entitles  you  to  a  complete  course  of 
lessons  in  child  trainintr  by  Professor 
['.eery.  These  lessons  must  not  be  con- 
fused with  the  hundreds  of  books  on 
child  training  which  k^ave  the  reader  in 
the  dark  because  of  vagueness  and  lack 
of  definite  and  practical  application  of 
thf  principles  laid  down.  It  does  not 
rlf-ai  in  t.'litt<'rinj;  iceneralities.  Instead, 
it,  .<?hows  by  concrete  illustrations  and 
detailed  explanations  exactly  what  to 
do  to  meet  every  emergency  and  how  to 
afcomplish  immediate  results  and  make 
a   permanent  impression. 

No  matt<,T  whether  your  child  is  still 
in  the  cradle  or  is  oij<hte(!n  years  old, 
this  course  will  show  how  to  apply  the 


The  New  Method   places  copiioence 
as  the   basis  of  control 

right  methods  at  ones.  You  merely 
take  up  the  particular  trait,  turn  to  the 
proper  page,  and  apply  the  lessons  to 
the  child.  You  are  told  exactly  what 
to  do.  You  cannot  begin  too  soon,  for 
the  child's  behavior  in  the  first  few 
years  of  life  depends  on  the  parent,  not 
on  the  child. 


to 


to 


to 


This  Book 
Free 

"New  Methods  in 
Child  Traiuiug"  is 
the  title  of  a  little 
book  which  de- 
scribes the  Parents' 
Association  and 
outlines  Professor 
Beerv's  course  in 
Practical  C  h  i  1  d 
Training.  The  As- 
sociation will  glad- 
ly send  a  copy  fret; 
on  request. 

If  you  are  tiuly 
anxious  to  niak(> 
the  greatest  possi- 
ble success  of  your 
children's  lives,  you 
owe  it  to  theui  to 
at  least  get  tliis 
free  book  whicli 
shows  how  you  may 
become  a  luember 
of  the  Parents'  As- 
sociation and  se- 
cure the  line  bene- 
fit of  this  wonder- 
ful new  way  in 
child  training. 
Mei'ely  mail  tiie 
coupon  or  a  post- 
card or  letter,  but 
do  it  today,  as  this 
ofTer  may  nevei-  be 
made  liere  again. 

THE  PARENTS'  ASSOCIATION 

Dept.  48-8.  449  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Do  You  Know 

How- 
to  instruct  children  in  the 
delicate  matters  of  sexY 
to  always  obtain  cheerful 

obedience  'I 
to     correct      mistakes     of 

early   training V 
to  keep  child  from  crying'; 
to    vlevelop     initiative     in 

child? 
to  teach  child  instantly  to 
comply  witli  command, 
"Don't  touch"'? 
to  suppress  temper  in  chil- 
dren without  punish- 
ment? 

succeed  witli  child  of 
any  age  without  display 
of  autliority? 
discourage  the  "Why" 
habit  in  regard  to  com- 
mands? 

prevent  quarreling  ami 
fighting? 
lo  core  impertinence?  Dis- 
courtesy?     Vulgarity? 
to    remove    fear    of    <lark- 
ness?      Kear  of  tluuulcr 
and  lightning?      l''ear  of 
harmless    animals? 
lo  encourage   child  to  talk? 
to       leach       punctuality? 
I'crseveranco?     Careful- 
ness ? 
to   overcome   obsl  Inacy  ? 
to    cultivate    mental    con- 
centration? 
to      teach      honesty      and 

Iruthfulness? 
Tlicsc  arc  only  a  few  of 
I  he  hundrcMis  of  nuesllons 
fully  answered  and  ("i- 
plalned,  in  a  way  lliat 
ii.akes  api>llcatlon  of  the 
IirlTicl|)lcs  Involved  easy 
lliriiugli  this  course. 


I 


/■R /■:/■:  BOOK  COUPON 

PARENTS'  ASSOCIATION. 
Dcpt.  48-B.  449  Irurth  Ave.. 
New  York  Cily. 

I'lcasc  Hcnil  me  your  linok, 
"New  MflhoilH  111  Chilli  'rraiii- 
int^,"  I'ri'i'.  'rhi»  diicM  iidt  ob- 
li({Btc'  me  in   any  way. 
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Child  ImiiiImu 
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Hotel  Majestic 

Central  Park  West 
at   72nd  Street 

NEW    YORK 


Your  view  across  the  Park  will  include 
"Millionaires'  Row"  on  Fifth  Avenue,  while 
opposite  toward  the  West  glints  the  stately 
Hudson. 

You  will  see  in  our  famous  Grill  many  people 
in  society,  novelists,  artists,  stage  and  "movie" 
stars  and  other  celebrities  who  are  "doing 
things." 

The  Hurricane  Deck  atop  the  hotel,  open  June 
20,  is  the  most  talked  of  al  fresco  dining  and 
dancing  place  in  the  city  and  there  you  will  en- 
joy many  evening  hours  of  refreshing  relaxa- 
tion. 

You  will  find  our  rates  reasonable,  $2.00  up- 
wards. Sitting  room,  chamber  and  bath, 
$5.00  upwards. 


i     COPELAND  TOWNSEND 


Lessee-Director     s 
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CHABTEEED   1853 


LJnited  States  Trust  Oompany  ol  Nci/v  York 


CAPITAL,  $2,000,000 


45-47    WALL    STREET 

SURPLLS  AND  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS,  $14,207,995.67 

THE   COMPANY  ACTS  AS  EXECUTOR,   ADMINISTRATOR,  TRUSTEE,  GUARDIAN,   DEPOS- 
ITARY OF  COURT  MONEYS,  and  in  other  recognized  trust  capacitieB. 

It  allows  interest  at  current  rates  on  deposits,  and  holds,  manages  and  invests  money,  securities 
and  other  property,  real  or  personal,  for   individuals,   estates  and   corporatio'ns. 

EDWARD  W.  SHELDON.   President 
WILLIAM  M.   KINGSLEY,   Vice-President  WILFRED    J,    WORCESTER,    Secretary 

WILLIAMSON  PELL,   Assistant  Secretary  CHARLES  A.   EDWARDS,   2d   Assistant  Secretary 

TRUSTEES 


WM.  ROCKEFELLER 
FRANK  LYMAN 
JOHN  J.  PHKLPS 
LEWIS  CASS  LEDYARD 


JOHN  A.  STEWART,  Chairman  o  1  Board 

ARTHUR  CURTISS  JAMES  HENRY  W.  de  FOREST 

WILLIAM  M.  KINGSLEY  WM.   VINCENT  ASTOK 

WILLIAM    STEWART  TOD  CHAS.   F.    HOFFMAN 

OGDEN  MILLS  WILLIAM  SLOANE 
CORNELIUS  N.  BLISS,  JR. 


LYMAN  J.  GAGE 
PAYNE  WHITNEY 
EDWARD  W.SHELDON 
CHAUNCEY  KEEP 


YOUR  REAL  OR  PERSONAL  PROPERTY  OF  TODAY 
MAY  BE  THE  ASHES  OF  TOMORROW. 

A  National  Life  Annuity  of  today  Is  THE  ASSET  OF  TOMORROW 

As  True  as  you  Live  and  as  Long  as  })ou  Live 

Write  the  NATIONAL  LIFE  INSURANCE   COMPANY,  Montpelier,  Vt..    for 
the  booklet  "What  Are  Annuities?" 


FARM  MORTGAGES 

as  negotiated  by  us,  combine  all  the 
advantages    of    safe    and    profitable 
investments.       We    have    been    en- 
gaged   in   this   business   here    for   46 
years  without  loss  to  an  investor. 

Write    for    booklet    and    list    of   our 
offerings. 

The   Humphrey   Investment  Co. 

This    business    established    by    L.    U. 
Humphrey,  later  Governor  of  Kansas. 

INDEPENDENCE.  KANSAS 

AN  INCOME  FOR  LIFE 

Of   all    the   investment    opportunities   offered 
there    are    few    indeed    not    open    to    criticism. 
Alisolute  safot.y   is  the   tirst  requisite  and   ade- 
quate   and    uniform    rpt\irn    equally    important, 
and  tliese  seem  incompatible.     Aside  from  gov- 
ornraent     bonds,    the     return     under    which    is 
small,   there   is  nothing   more   sure   nnd   certain 
tliau    an    nnnuity    with    tlie    METROPOLITAN 
LIFE   INSURANCE   COMPANY,    bv   which   the 
income    guaranteed    for    n    certain    lifetime    is 
larger    by    far    than    would    be    earned    on    an 
equal    amount    deposited    in    an   institution    for 
savings,    or   invested    in    securities    giving    rea- 
sonable  safety.      Thus   a    payment  of   $,>,000  by 
a    man    aged   (!7   would   provide   an    annual    in- 
come   of   $t>23.<iO  absolutely    N-yond    question    of 
doubt.       The     Aimulty     Deiuirtnu  ut.     METRO- 
POLITAN     LIFE      INSURANCE      COMPANY, 
.New    York,    will    give    advice   us    to    the    return 
at    any    age,    male    or    female. 

THE  WAR  AND  SUPREME 
VALUES 

{Continued  from  page  291) 
set  about  to  answer  their  own  ques- 
tion. Surely,  it  is  not  God's  job  to 
lol)  iiit'H  of  their  opportunity  to  develop 
theuKseives  h}  performing  their  tasks  for 
them.  Surely,  it  is  not  God's  job  to  lug 
a  lot  of  lazy  hibher.s  into  glory  land  where 
they  woul(i  be  the  most  unhappy  creatures 
imaginable.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
God  is  on  His  job.  The  question  is,  what  is 
(lod's  job  and  what  is  our  job.  We  may  be- 
lieve that  (idd  i.s  more  interested  iu  the 
development  and  realization  of  human  be- 
ings than  Hi?  is  in  anything  else.  But  He 
is  not  merely  iiitere.sted  iu  their  temporal 
ease  and  comfort,  and  certainly  not  in  their 
programs   of   seltishness. 

If  we  are  alert  and  attentive,  we  shall 
realize  as  never  before  that  human  beings 
only  are  of  supreme  value  ;  that  ultimate 
values  are  always  spiritutil ;  that  times  of 
peace  olTei-  opportunities  just  as  real  and 
more  numerous  than  do  times  of  war  for 
the  development  of  the  virile  virtues ;  that 
it  is  a  foolish  and  wicked  people  who  sutler 
and  sacrifice  for  destructive  programs  if 
they  do  not  also  willingly  suffer  and  sacri- 
fice for  worthy  constructive  programs ;  that 
every  one,  regardless  of  nation  or  station, 
has  a  right  to  the  opportunity  for  complete 
self-realization  ;  and  that  God  develops  the 
people  by  using  them  as  His  instruments 
in  the  accomplishment  of  His  work. 


MOBILIZING    THE    MIND 
OF  AMERICA 

{Continned  from  page  290) 

opportunity  for  this  intellectual  mobiliza- 
tion. 

Before  the  war  it  was  the  prerogative  of 
every  citizen  to  express  his  views  as  to 
whether  or  not  this  country  should  go  to 
war.  B.ut  the  time  comes  when  a  democracy 
makes  up  its  mind  and  every  believer  in  a 
representative  system  of  gorernment  must 
accept  the  decision  as  if  he  himself  had 
been  sitting  in  the  Congress  and  voting  for 
the  war.  The  Government  has  undoubted 
power  in  war  time  to  force  unity  and  co- 
operation behind  the  war  program. 
But,  however  much  suppression  may  be 
necessary,  along  with  it  must  go  the  posi- 
tive task  of  educating  the  masses  of  the 
people  as  to  the  real  reasons  for  the  war 
and  the  part  which  they  can  play  in  it. 

In  all  this,  however,  we  must  empha- 
size the  fundamental  elements  in  this  strug- 
gle. America  is  in  this  war  because  the 
<ierman  (Government  has  outraged  every 
one  of  the  iundaniental  principles  of  inter- 
national morality.  As  long  as  the  ruling 
class  of  Germany  is  in  control  of  the  mili- 
tary resources  of  the  Central  Empires. 
Germany  is  a  standing  menace  to  our  peace 
and  safety. 

We  owe  it  to  ourselves,  to  our  Allies, 
and  to  our  enemies  to  make  it  perfectly 
clear  that  this  is  our  war  and  has  been 
from  the  beginning  because  it  is  waged 
for  all  the  ideals  Amerii-a  has  believtHl  in. 
Against  all  the  fundamental  a.>*sumption-i 
of  Germany's  ruling  class  we  resolutely 
set  our  face.  Against  her  dream  of  a  Holy 
Roman  Empire  in  the  modern  guise  of  Pan- 
Germanism  we  set  that  French  motto  at 
Verdun.  "They  shall  not  pass."  Against  the 
belief  of  her  military  caste  that  "might 
makes  right"  we  place  the  right  of  the  in- 
dividual to  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness."  Against  the  theory  of  the 
divine  right  of  kings,  we  assert  that  to 
secure  the  inalienable  rights  of  freemen 
"governments  are  instituted  among  men. 
deriving  their  just  pi>\\  ers  from  the  ivuseut 
i>f  the  governed." 
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Dp^u  Mean  To  Say^u 
Ironed  All  These  In  An  Hour" 


J 


"Yes,  and  I  really  enjoyed  doing  it.  I  used  to  think  an  ironing  machine 
was  only  good  for  flat  work,  but  on  my  SIMPLEX  I  iron  John's  soft  shirts 
and  underwear,  my  own  lingerie,  aprons  and  house  dresses,  besides  the  child- 
ren's play  clothes,  curtains,  and  many  other  necessary  articles. 

**And,  Nell,  the  wonderful  thing  is  that  I'm  saving  $2.50  every  week,  for 
now  I  only  need  my  laundress  for  one  day  instead  of  two.  Doing  my  own 
ironing  on  the  SIMPLEX  is  my  pet  economy.  It  saves  fuel  too  and  the  work 
which  I  used  to  send  to  the  laundry  I  now  do  myself.'* 

Irons  everything 
except  skirts  and 
shirtwaists.  Com- 
pletes an  average 
ironing  in  a  single 
hour  at  a  total 
fuel  c^)st  of  3c. 
Saves  $1(K)  a  year 
in  fuel,  help  and  laundry  bills. 


Electric  Drive 
SIMPLEX  for 
homes  with  elec- 
tricity or  Power 
I  r  o  n  e  r  for  use 
with  washing  ma- 
chine or  gasoline 
engine.  Hand 
Power  SIMPLEX  for  home  without  power. 


Sold  On  Easy  Payments  and  On  Approval.    Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Literature 

AMERICAN  IRONING  MACHINE  CO. 

508     168  North  Michigan  Avenue,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

Eastern  Sale*  Office:  70  W.  45th  St.,  New  York  City 
We  aUo  make  ironing  machinea  and  laundry  equipment  for  laundries,  hotela,  institutions  and  factotit* 
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The  price  of  The  Independent 
in  ten  cents  a  copy,  four  dollars 
a  year.  I'ostaKe  to  foreitsn  coun- 
tries in  the  Cotital  Union  $1.76 
extra;  to  Cuiiuda,  $1  extra.  En- 
tered at  the  New  York  Pt)st  Of- 
Hce  as  aecond-claiis  tnutter  March 
'd»,  iyi8,  under  Ail  of  March  !1. 
1879.  Copyrijshl.  1918,  by  The 
Independent.  The  Chautauiiuan, 
foundeil  188U,  incorporated  with 
The    Independ>Mit,    June    1,    1914 
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Hamilton   Holt  Editor 

Harold   How  land        AsaocUte  Kdltor 
Edwin   E.   Sloason       Literary  Editor 


Western         Adverti-sinB        Oflioe, 
People's     Gas     Buildint;     Chicago 


WITH    WHICH    IS    INCORPORATED 

HARPER'S    WEEKLY 

119  WEST  rORTIETH   STUEET.   NEW   YORK 

I'llBLlSllKl)     KVKKY     SATURDAY     BY 

INDEPENDENT  CORPORATION 

Karl    V.    S.    Howland.    President 
l''rederic  E.   Dickinson,  Secretary         Wesley   W.   Eerrin,  Treaaurer 


NATIONAL  EFFICIENCY 
A  monthly  section  devoteil  to 
l)usiness,  personal  and  national 
elliciency.  Ollicial  or^an  of  the 
National  Efliciency  Society.  Pub- 
lished in  the  third  issue  of 
The     Independent     each     month 

THE        COUNTRYSIDE 

Incorporating:  The  Countryside 
Magazine  and  Suburban  Life. 
A  monthly  section  devoted  to 
sensible  and  ellicient  country- 
side living:  better  bouses,  better 
rooms,  better  Hardens,  better 
roads  and  better  towns.  Pub- 
lished in  the  first  issue  of 
The     Independent     each     month 


REMARKABLE    REMARKS 

John  MtCoRM.vrK  1  do  not  think  that 
imisic  is  a  non-essential. 

IlKHitKKT  C.  IIoovKU— The  danger  of 
privation  is  now  i)assed. 

Booth  TARKiNinoN — Loyalty  is  a  feel- 
inp,  it  is  not  a  spoken  word. 

K.  I,.  GoLDBEKt!  -  The  Crown  Prince's 
brain    is   completely   missing. 

Mr.s.  Vernon  Casti.b — Turkish  baths, 
(iracioiis,  wluit  abominations. 

J.  I);  Kockefkj.U':r,  Jr. — Saviigery  has 
tl'.rown  the  gauntlet  to  civilization. 

Dr.  SHAiiJi;R  Mathews— Denominations 
are  ceasing  their  internescine  strife. 

OERTijTTnE  Atiieuton — I  doubt  if  a  cen- 
tury will  give  the  average  American  good 
manners. 

The  Kaiser — The  United  States  will 
never  be  truly  great  tintil  it  becomes  a 
Mionarchy. 

Ex-I*ke.sident  Eliot  —  Every  child, 
whether  boy  or  girl,  should  learn  mechani- 
cal drawing. 

Senator  Lewis— The  tariff  is  no  longer 
a  party  issue,  but  a  matter  of  international 
bookkeeping. 

Anne  Ritten house — If  there  is  any 
w  ay  of  getting  away  from  capes,  no  woman 
has  discovered  it. 

Admiral  von  Hintzb — The  entire  truth 
at  certain  times  does  not  serve  but  harms 
the  public  interest. 

Charlie  Chapijn — i  like  to  go  among 
people  and  get  intimately  acquainted  with 
their  loves  and  hates. 

Ed.  Howe-  -I  sometimes  think  I  may  be 
supplying  the  new  note  in  literature  so 
long  prayed  for  by  critics. 

Secretary  McAdoo — Every  man,  woman 
and  child  who  can  avoid  using  passenger 
trains  at  this  time  should  do  so. 

Pre.sident  Poincare — Those  who  have 
fought  together  for  liberty  will  remain 
united  together  by  indissoluble  links. 

Dr.  Fr.\nk  Crane— In  any  consulta- 
tion you  will  notice  that  the  man  who 
speaks  last  carries  the  most  authority. 

Marsii.vl  HiNDENniTRG— Our  position  is 
favorable,  altho  we  may  frankly  admit  it, 
we  lately  have  happened  to  be  set  back. 

Prudence  BRADOCK-One  familv  of  my 
acquaintance  has  had  chicken  salad  for 
supper  every  Sunday  night  for  nearly  fifty 
years. 

Arnold  Bennett  —  No  sane  person 
wants  the  (Tovernment  to  fall.  All  sane  per- 
sons want  the  Government  to  be  afraid 
I'f  falling. 

Cenerai.  Ludendorkk  -The  colonies  are 
inseparable  from  that  Cerman  future  for 
which  we  fight  and  for  which  we  must 
conquer. 

WooDRow  Wilson— The  profiteering 
that  cannot  be  got  at  bv  the  restraint  of 
con.science  and  love  of  countrv  will  be  got 
at  by  taxation. 

Chaplain  G.  A.  Grifeith— Were  I  in 
America  today— priest  as  I  am— I  ahoul.l 
dc  my  be.st  to  have  put  to  death  anv  Boche 
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in  America  who  would  apologize  in  any 
way  for  what  the  Boche  has  done, 

Australian  Prkmiku  Huciies^I  am 
sick  of  this  canting  humbug  about  interna- 
tionalism. Nationalism,  not  international- 
ism, is  the  policy  for  Britain. 

Lieut.  Pat  O'Brien — For  seventy-two 
days  and  nights  I  had  been  swimming 
across  rivers.  I  had  fallen  8000  feet  from 
my  aeroplane  into   Germany,   etc. 

William  Hard — Anybody  who  calls 
anybody  else  pro-Gernum  on  the  ground  of 
German  descent,  without  further  inquiry 
and  information,   is  anti-American. 

Rev.  J.  R.  Straton— If  divorces  keep 
•  •n  increasing  as  rapidly  in  the  next  few 
decades  as  they  have  in  the  past,  it  will 
soon  be  true  that  the  only  difference  be- 
tween us  and  the  Turks  in  the  matter  of 
wives  will  be  the  difference  between  a  team 
and  a  tandem. 


THE      NEW      PLAYS 

ITc  Didn't  M^ant  to  Do  /f— a  girl  and 
music  play  of  the  usual  sort  with  an  in- 
volved plot  concerning  crooks.  (Broad- 
hur.st  Theater.) 

She  Walked  in  Her  Sleep — a  breathless- 
ly funny  comedy  of  errors  in  which  a  pretty 
somnambulist  and  a  tube  of  high  explosive 
nearly  wreck  the  happiness  of  several 
homes.    (The   Playhouse.) 

Under  Orders— a  thoroly  absorbing  war 
play  so  skilfully  done  that  two  players  hold 
the  audience  tense  thru  four  acts.  Shelley 
Hull  and  Efiie  Shannon  both  play  two 
roles.    (Eltinge  Theater.) 

Three  Faces  East — an  ingeniously  con- 
structed mystery  play  of  the  German  and 
British  secret  service  in  which  you  guess 
wrong  about  the  identity  of  each  character 
at  least  three  times.  (Cohan  and  Harris 
Theater.) 


AFTERNOON      TEA 

BY   ARTHUR   GUITERMAN 

A    SONNET    SEQUENCE 

^■s  wildly  raged  the  tea-imbibing  throng 

About  the  urn,   with  ineasured  step  and  slow. 
The  mighty  spirits  of  the  realm  of  song 

(.At  some  weird  seance  on  the  floor  below 
Materialized),   among   them  inoved,   amazed 

At  what  they  heard.  A  teacup  dropt  and  broke. 
All  unregarded,  when,  with  hand  upraised. 

Full  solemnly   the  shade  of  Milton  spoke  ; 

I 

RESIGNATION 
When  I  consider  how  my  time  is  spent 

At   gratherings   to   meet   some   tender   bride. 
Or   "Just  a  few  dear  friends,"  or,  wo  betide! 
Some   foreign   superperson,   eloquent. 
Whom  women   rave  about,   or   ill-content. 
Some  bashful   English   poet,   wistful-eyed. 
Who  yearns,   I  know,  to  run   away  and  hide — 
Rebelliously    I    question,    "Was    I   meant 
To   hear  this  talk  that  runs   around  in   rings? 
And  must  I  waste  the  blessed  afternoon  ?" 
Then,     "Hush,"    says    Patience,    "Think    upon 
the  fate 
Of    those    who    needs    must    pass    the    tea    and 

things — 
Who  may  not  say  'Good-by,'  as  you  shall  soon — 
Who   have   to  serve,    and,    likewise,   stand   and 
wait !" 

Backed  up  against  a   shelf  whereon  reposed 

His  works    (with   leaves   uncut.   I  sadly   fear). 
Stood    Wordsworth.    Intermittently   he  dozed. 

The  solitary  Bard  of   Windermere : 
Then,    waking  from  a  pleasant  forty  winks. 

He  drew  about  his  shape  its  cloak  of  gray; 
And,   borrouing  a  sonnet-for»i,   methinks 

Employed  by  Shelley,   thus  he  said  his  say: 

n 

SOME  FOLKS   ARE   TOO    MUCH    WITH    1'3 

Some    folks    are    too    much    with    ua ;    much    too 
much. 

"Yes,"  sighed   the  lady  with   the   gems   galoiv, 
"One's   life   in   Europe   puts  one  out  of  touch 

With  matters  here :  but  then,  this  dreadful  war 
Just   fairly  drove   us  back.    And  we  had   such 

A  weary   hunt   to  find  a  house,  before 
We  took  that  spacious,  fine  old  Tudor  place. 

Or  mansion,  rather.  Then  the  coal,  you  knv>w  ' 
We  burn   twelve  tons   a  week   in   any   case: 

But  no  one  would  deliver  it,  and  so 
We  had  to  send   the  tourii\g-cai-a   with    Brace 
Our  second-iuan,  the  five  ohautToui-a,  and  Krul. 

To  load  and  fetch  it  home  and  store  it !"   "Oh. 
I'nt  glad  you   are  so  rich  !"  said   I.  and   tied. 

—  Keprinted  from   Harp*r'»  MuytMiit* 
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Little  Signs  That  Reveal 
Character  at  a  Glance 

The  Simple  Knack  of  Knowing  All  About  a  Person  at  Sight 


EVERY  one  knows  that  a  high  fore- 
head indicates  the  intellectual  type 
— that '  a  receding  chin  denotes 
weakness  while  a  pronounced  chin 
means  determination — these  things  and  a 
lew  other  signs  are  understood  by  all.  But 
often  the<e  signs  are  counterbalanced  by 
others  which  are  just  as  apparent  but 
which  the  average  person  doesn't  know 
ht'W    to   diagnose. 

As  a  consetiuence  we  often  jump  to  con- 
clusions about  people,  which  prove  incor- 
rect because  we  don't  carry  our  observa- 
tions far  enough.  It's  like  trying  to  read 
a  sentence  by  looking  at  the  first  one  or 
two  words.  We  might  guess  the  sense 
but  more  likely  than  not  we'd  go  wrong. 
Yet  once  you  have  the  secret,  you  can 
understand  what  all  the  little  signs  mean 
and  get  at  a  glance  a  complete,  picture 
of  the  characteristics  of  every- person  you 
meet,   as  easily   as  you   read   this   page. 

I  know  this  to  be  true  for  I  used  to  be 
about  the  poorest  judge  of  character  that 
I  know.  I  was  always  making  friends 
only  to  find  that  they  were  the  wrong 
kind,  or  saying  the  wrong  thing  to  my 
customers  becau.se  I  had  failed  to  "size 
them  np"  correctly,  or  lending  money  to 
people  who  never  intended  to  pay  me  back. 
I  even  made  a  co«tl.v  mistake  by  giving 
up  a  good  job  to  go  into  partnership  with 
a  man  who  turned  out  to  be  little  short 
of  a  thief. 

I  was  pretty  much  discouraged  by  thi« 
time  and  I  determined  that  the  thing  for 
me  to  do  was  to  learn  to  read  character, 
if  such  a  thing  as  that  was  possible,  for  I 
fflt  that  unless  I  did  know  whom  I  could 
trust  and  whom  I  couldn't.  I  never  would 
get    very    far. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  I  read  an 
article  ab<;ut  Dr.  Katherine  M.  H.  Black- 
ff'rd.  who  is  recognized  as  the  foremost 
ch.iracter  analyst  in  this  country,  and  who 
v.as  employed  by  a  big  company  at  a  sal- 
ary of  $10.  WK)  a  year  to  select  their 
employees.  I  thought  then  that  if  hard 
headed  business  men  paid  such  a  salary 
as  this  in  order  to  insure  their  getting  the 
right  kind  of  worker«  that  there  surely 
must  be  .<V)mething  in  character  reading 
for  me. 

^)ne  day  while  in  Pittsburg  my  eye  was 
attriK-ted  TO  an  announcement  of  a  lec- 
ture on  Character  Analysis  by  Dr.  Black- 
ford and  I  dended  to  go  and  see  if  I 
cfjuld    learn    anything. 

That  lecture  was  an  eye  opener  I  Not 
only  did  Dr.  Blackford  show  how  ejisy  it 
i<«  to  read  at  a  glance  the  little  '■igns  that 
reveal  a  person's  character,  but  after  the 
lectiire  -he  gave  a  remarkable  demonstra- 
tion fif  character  reading  that  amazerl  the 
audience. 

.She  asked  the  audience  tr)  select  two 
peofde  in  the  hall  to  cf»riie  up  and  be  ana- 
ly/.e.I.  Several  men.  all  f.f  them  entirely 
unknown  to  Dr.  Blackff»rd,  were  stig- 
gexfed  and  finally  two  were  chosen.  As 
they  came  upon  tlie  platform  I»r.  Black- 
forfl  lofiked  them  ')ver  keenly  and.  after 
a  moment'ii  thought,  began  f'>  analyze  both 
of  them  at  once.  As  xhe  mentiruied  the 
charncteri'tticM  of  one  she  desr-ribed  thr- 
crrre<<iK>riding   chnracteri-tics   in    the   other. 

Beginning  with  generalitiej*.  xhe  told  the 
audien'-e.  every  rmc  fit  whom  seemed  to 
know  f>oth  men.  that  one  was  a  good 
tf/r<fr.  nggrea.ive.  b^dd  and  deferminefl, 
while  the  other  wax  more  op  lews  of  a 
recluse,  v<fry  •elf-cont.'ilned.  ijiiiet  jirid 
gentle. 

The  fimt.  nhf  na'u],  vrnn  brilliant,  clever. 
Hn'i'U-witti"]  and  rex/Hircefirl  ;  the  secoriil 
a    (cilent    man,    hUiw    and    deliberate    when 


he  spoke,  and  relied  upon  calm,  mature 
judgment  rather  than  brilliant  strokes  of 
ingenuity    and    wit. 

Tlie  lirst  man  according  to  Dr.  I'lack- 
ford  was  active,  restless,  always  on  the 
go.  impatient,  and  able  to  express  himself 
only  in  some  a<-tive,  aggressive  manner. 
The  second  man  was  studious,  plodding 
and  constant,  and  expressed  himself  after 
l)rolonged  concentration  and  careful 
thought.  The  first  man,  the  doctor  said, 
was  therefore  especially  equipped  to  oxe- 
ciite  plans,  to  carry  to  success  any  course 
of  action,  but  was  not  particularly  quali- 
fied to  make  plans  or  to  map  out  a  course 
of  action — he  could  make  practical  use  of 
many  different  kinds  of  knowledge  but 
did    not    have    the    patience    or    the    power 


"Whal  I've  learned  enabit*  me  to  know  a.s 
much  about  a  man  the  first  time  I  meet 
him   as   his   best    friend — sometimes    more." 

of  concentiation  to  search  out  and  clas- 
sify the  knowledge  .so  that  it  could  be 
used.  While  he  was  a  brilliant  speaker, 
a  resourceful  and  effective  debater,  he 
lacked  the  power  to  dig  out  and  assemble 
the  material  for  orations  and  debates. 
The  second  man,  she  continued,  being  shy 
and  self-conscious,  could  not  sjjeak  in  pub- 
lic, but  was  a  master  of  study  ;ind  re- 
search and  strong  in  his  abilily  to  classify 
.ind    correlate    all    kinds    f>f    knowledge. 

"Indeed."  said  Dr.  I'da<kfonl,  "this  gen- 
tleujan  would  be  a  remarkable  success  as 
a  lawyer,  especially  in  court  practice.  The 
other  gentleman  would  be  a  remarkable 
<uccess  as  a  lawyer,  but  his  particidar 
field  would  be  the  prei)aration  of  cases 
and  the  giving  of  counsel  to  clients. 
'I'lierefore."  she  went  on.  "fhey  woidd  be 
parti'iilarly  fitted  to  work  together  as 
partners,  not  only  because  they  comple- 
ment each  rdher  proff-ssionally  but  be- 
cause their  dispositions  are  such  that  they 
voiild  naturally  admire  and  respect  each 
other." 

Am  «he  said  this  the  nuflience  broke  into 
a  storm  of  applause  and  upon  inquiry  I 
learned  that  the  two  mrii  were  indeed 
lawyers  and  partners,  that  they  bad  been 
Iw'irfneiH  for  twenty  years  and  were  well 
known  in  I'ittvburg  for  tlwir-  intens*-  aflec- 
tion  for  each  other  and  for  the  fnrt  that 
during  their  twenty  years'  |)artiierHhip 
fhey    had   never    had   a   disagreemi-nt.      One 


was  the  brilliant  trial  lawyer ;  the  other 
the  student  and  counselor,  and  as  a  team 
they    were    remarkably    successful. 

>|i       sH        *        *       * 

When  the  lecture  was  over  it  didn't  take  me 
long  to  get  up  to  the  platform  and  intiuire  an 
to  how  I  couki  learn  more  about  character  read- 
ing, and  I  found  that  Dr.  Blackford  had  just 
completed  a  popular  Course  that  explained  the 
whole  thing  and  which  would  be  sent  on  ap- 
proval, without  charge,  for  examination.  I  im- 
mediately wrote  the  publishers  and  received  the 
Course  by   return   mail. 

And  when  it  came  I  was  never  so  amazed  in 
my  life — for  here  was  the  whole  secret  in  seven 
fascinating  lessons.  No  hard  study— no  tiresome 
drudgery,  just  interesting  pictures  and  simple 
directions   that  I   couldn't   go   wrong  on. 

Why,  the  very  first  lesson  taught  me  pointers 
I  could  use  right  away  and  it  was  only  a  matter 
of  a  few  weeks  before  I  was  able  at  one  quick 
but  careful  survey  to  tell  just  what  a  man  was 
like  by  what  he  looked  like. 

And  what  a  revelation  it  was  !  For  the  first 
time  I  really  knew  people  whom  I  thought  I  had 
known  for  years.  It  was  all  so  simple  now  that 
it  hardly  seemed  possible  that  I  could  have  made 
such  mistakes  as  I  did  before  I  heard  of  Dr. 
Blackford. 

People  took  on  a  new  interest.  Instead  of 
just  "blanks"  each  one  became  a  definite  per- 
sonality with  qualities,  tastes  and  traits  which 
I  was  always  able  to  "spot."  Why,  the  very  act 
of  meeting  people  became  the  most  fascinating 
pastime  in  the  world.  And  how  much  more 
clearly  my  own  character  loomed  up  to  me.  I 
knew  as  never  before  my  limitations  and  my 
capabilities. 

But  it  has  been  my  contact  with  people  in 
business  that  my  new  faculty  has  helped  me 
most — to  say  that  it  has  been  worth  thousands 
of  dollars  to  me  is  to  put.it  mildly.  It  has  en- 
abled me  to  select  a  new  partner  who  has  proved 
i  the  best  help  a  man  ever  had— it  ha.s  made  it 
,  possible  for  us  to  build  up  probably  the  most 
I  efficient  "frictionless"  organization  in  our  line 
of  business  with  every  man  in  the  right  job — 
it  has  been  the  means  of  my  securing  thousands 
of  dollars'  worth  of  busino.-^s  from  men  I  had 
never  been  able  to  sell  before  because  I  hadn't 
judged  them  correctly,  for  after  all  salesmanship 
is  more  in  knowing  the  man  you're  dealing  with 
than  in  any  other  one  thing — and  what  I've 
learned  from  Dr.  Blackford's  lessons  enables  me 
to  know  as  much  about  a  man  the  first  time  I 
meet  him  as   his  best   friend — sometimes   more. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  such  concerns  as  the 
.Scott  Paper  Company,  the  Baker-Vawter  Com- 
pany, the  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufac- 
turing Company  and  others  have  sought  Dr. 
Blackford  as  counselor :  or  that  thousands  of 
heads  of  large  corporations,  salesmen,  engineers, 
physicians,  bankers  and  educators  have  studied 
her  Course  and  say  that  the  benefit  derived  is 
worth    thousands    of   dollars   to   them  ? 

Send  No  Money 

The  biggest  surprise  about  Dr.  Blackford's 
Course  you  haven't  read  yet — and  that  is  the 
price.  If  after  examining  the  seven  lessons  in 
your  own  homo  you  decide  to  keei)  the  Course 
you  need  only  send  .f5  in  full  payment.  If  you 
are  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  Course,  send 
it  back  and  you   will  owe  nothing. 

Merely  send  the  coupon  for  it  now  without 
money — or  write  a  letter  and  it  will  be  sent  to 
you   charges   prepaid. 

You  take  no  risk  and  you  have  everything  to 
gain,  so  mail  the  coupon,  before  this  remarkable 
offer   is   withdrawn. 

FREE  EXAMINATION  COUPON 

Initeptniientlfoniomion 

DiTision  of  Bisiness  Ediulion,  119  West  40lh  St.,  New  York 

Publlilieri  of  The  Indepcndml  {an J  Harper's  Weekit) 
rifiuHe  send  me  Dr.  Blackford's  Course  of 
seven  lessons  called  "Ueading  ("haracler  at 
Slrhf."  I  will  elt>ior  remnil  the  Course  to  you 
within   five  days  after  its  receipt  or  send  you  $5. 
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The  middle  line  shows  where  the  oppoaine  armies   now  stand.   The  line  on    tho  left  murks  the  fxti-eme  limit  of  the  German  advance  in  .Auxiut.   1914.        ^ 
That  on   the   right,   the  so-called  Hindenburg  line,   is   the   position   to  which    the  (JiM-niiins  withilrew   in   March.    liUT.   and   fron\  which   they   advance<l   in 
March,    1918.    Between    these    two   limits    the   tide   of    battle   has    ebbed    and    tloweil    for   more   than    four   years 


WITH    WHICH    IS  INCORP  O  RAT  E  D 

HARPER'S  ^JC^EEKLY 


THE    POLISH    PROBLEM 


THE  conference  of  the  Kaisers  at  the  German  Head- 
quarters has  added  a  new  complication  to  the  already 
sufficiently  perplexing  problem  of  the  future  of  Po- 
land. Prince  Radziwill,  the  leader  of  the  Polish  delegation 
at  the  conference,  telegraphs  back  in  triumph  to  Warsaw 
that  all  the  demands  of  the  Poles  were  conceded  except  the 
right  to  choose  their  own  sovereign.  We  may  surmize  that 
he  personally  is  not  distrest  about  this  exception  since  the 
king  imposed  upon  Poland,  the  Austrian  Archduke  Stephen, 
has  a  Radziwill  son-in-law. 

The  object  of  this  new  maneuver  of  the  Central  Powers  is 
obviously  to  take  the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of  the  Allies  by 
presenting  as  an  accomplished  fact  what  the  Allies  promised 
to  do.  When  the  Kaiser  the  other  day  received  the  Finnish 
Liberty  Medal  for  his  assistance  in  establishing  the  inde- 
pendence of  Finland  he  boasted:  "By  our  deeds  we  suc- 
ceeded, without  much  talking,  in  accomplishing  what  our 
enemies  never  tire  of  proclaiming  as  their  aim  but  which 
they  never  intend  to  realize,  namely,  the  protection  of  small 
nations  in  their  struggle  for  freedom."  Next  we  may  expect 
that  he  will  be  awarded  another  Liberty  medal  by  his  Polish 
partizans  and  will  again  brag  of  having  anticipated  the 
Allies  in  extending  a  helping  hand  to  a  nation  struggling 
for  freedom. 

Now  we  know — and  so  do  most  of  the  Poles  and  Finns 
even  in  the  countries  concerned — that  the  factitious  and 
fictitious  freedom  conferred  by  the  Kaiser. is  a  very  different 
thing  from  the  genuine  independence  designed  by  the  Allies. 
Poland  even  under  the  Czars  has  never  suffered  more  than 
during  the  three  years  it  has  been  under  the  Kai-sers.  Its 
population  has  decreased  from  14,000,000  to  10,500,000.  Fin- 
land, under  the  German  control,  is  being  forced  into  a  war 
against  the  Allie.s  and  America,  and  Poland  is  likely  soon 
to  be  forced  into  the  same  situation.  Poland  under  an  Aus- 
trian sovereign  and  Finland  under  a  German  sovereign  are 
not  the  lands  for  whose  freedom  Kosciusko  fell  and  Svinhuf- 
vud  was  sent  to  Siberia. 

But  it  is  not  enough  for  us  to  know  these  things.  We  must 
take  care  to  make  appearances  correspond  with  fac-ts.  There 
is  great  danger  that  we  may  suffer  a  diplomatic  defeat  at 
the  moment  of  military  victory.  The  Germans  are  now  brag- 
ging that  by  force  of  arms  they  freed  France  from  the 
tyranny  of  Napoleon  in  1K71  and  Kussia  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  Czar  in  1917.  It  v/ould  be  very  embarrassing  to  us  if 
hintory  should  record  that  the  Russian  republic  was  ovcr- 
thrf/wn  and  the  Czar  restored  by  aid  of  the  Allies  and 
America  or  that  Finland,  having  gained  its  freedom  by 
fierman  arms,  should  by  Allied  and  American  arms  be  re- 
nU>rcA  U)  Russia,  which  never  had  any  right  to  it. 

This  is  the  diplf/matic  trap  that  is  set  for  us  and  we  must 
walk  carefully  if  we  would  not  fall  into  it.  Our  intervention 
in    Russia   has   revived   the  hopes   of   the    monarchists   and 


there  is  danger  lest  they  should  dominate  the  combination 
of  all  the  factions  opposed  to  the  Bolsheviki  which  is  now 
forming  under  our  protection.  The  Cossack  General  Sem- 
enov,  whom  our  engineers  and  soldiers  are  aiding  in  Siberia, 
is  avowedly  fighting  for  the  restoration  of  the  Czar  to  the 
throne  and  of  the  Russian  empire  to  its  original  extent. 

Senator  Lodge  in  his  maiden  speech  as  Republican  leader 
in  the  Upper  House  on  August  23  asserted  as  an  "irreduci- 
ble minimum"  of  the  terms  of  peace  that  "The  Polish  people 
must  have  an  independent  Poland.  The  Russian  provinces 
taken  from  Russia  by  the  villainous  peace  of  Brest-Litovsk 
must  be  restored  to  Russia."  We  wish  Senator  Lodge  had 
been  a  little  more  clear  and  explicit  in  so  important  a  pro- 
nunciamento.  It  sounds  contradictory.  Why  does  he  except 
Poland  and  no  other  of  the  lost  territories?  Does  he  then 
hold  that  Finland,  Courland,  Esthonia,  Livonia,  Lithu- 
ania, Ukrainia,  Bessarabia,  Taurida,  Caucasia,  etc.,  are 
"Russian  provinces  taken  from  Russia  by  the  villainous 
peace  of  Brest-Litovsk"  and  hence  "must  be  restored  to  Rus- 
sia" at  any  cost  to  us?  If  not,  to  which  would  he  give  the 
right  of  exclusion  and  why?  As  it  stands,  the  statement 
might  and  doubtless  will  be  used  to  give  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  enemy,  for  any  of  these  people  now  rejoicing  in  the  pros- 
pect of  release  from  Russia  might  take  it  as  an  indication 
that  the  Allies  and  America  are  arrayed  against  them.  Sen- 
ator Lodge  in  this  speech  professes  to  be  supporting  the 
President,  yet  he  calls  the  Soviet  Government  to  which 
Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Gompers  sent  fraternal  greetings  on 
March  11,  as  "dangerous  to  the  world  as  the  government 
of  the  Hohenzollerns."  We  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Lodge  that 
the  Brest-Litovsk  treaty  was  "infamous"  and  that  the  Bol- 
sheviki "masquerade  under  the  name  of  democracy  and  by 
a  combination  of  treachery,  corruption  and  ignorance  have 
reduced  Russia  to  servitude  under  Germany."  But  on  the 
other  hand  it  would  be  intolerable  to  put  America  into  the 
position  of  desiring  to  reverse  the  Russian  revolution  and 
to  restore  to  Russian  sovereignty  those  peoples  who  really 
want  to  get  rid  of  it. 

The  Allies  were  plac'd  in  a  very  embarrassing  position 
in  the  first  years  of  the  war  by  their  inability  to  promise 
independence  to  Poland.  On  November  5,  191(5,  the  German 
and  Austrian  emperors  declared  their  intention  to  form  "a 
national  state  with  a  hereditary  monarchy  and  a  constitu- 
tional government"  and  to  guarantee  "the  free  development 
of  its  own  forces."  This  offer  to  the  Poles  could  not  then  be 
matched  by  England  and  P'rance,  altho  these  countries  had 
always  been  enthusiastic  for  a  free  Poland  when  Germany 
and  Austria  were  conspiring  with  Russia  to  crush  her  out 
of  existence.  On  the  contrary,  the  Allies  were  obliged  by 
their  alliance  with  the  fV.ar  to  deny  independence  to  Poland. 
In  the  answer  of  the  Alli(!s  to  the  President's  request  for 
their  war  aims  they  declared  for  the  liberation  of  the  Ruth- 
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enians,  Rumanians  and  Poles  under  Austrian  rule  but  said 
HDthinK  about  the  Ruthoniuns,  Rumanians  and  Poles  under 
Russian  rule,  altho  they  had  sutl'ered  more.  The  I'oles,  ar- 
i-ordint,'  to  the  Allit's,  miijht  be  ^'ranted  autonomy  but  must 
remain  "under  the  scepter  of  the  Czar."  So  while  Austria 
commissioned  a  Polish  socialist  to  form  a  Polish  Lt  }rion  to 
tight  for  his  country's  liberty,  the  French  and  British  press 
were  obliged  even  to  stop  talking  about  it  for  fear  of  hurting 
the  Czar's  feelings.  In  a  statement  of  the  Allies'  terms  of 
peace  made  by  Professor  Milyukov  in  The  Independent  of 
September  25,  1916,  he  said: 

It  can  be  definitely  stated  thnt  Russia  cannot  tolerate  tlio  idou 
of  an  ii'tlt-peuilent  Poliuid,  even  as  a  buffer  state  between  Russia 
and  (jieiinauy. 

'L'he  Jewish  question  in  Poland  must  be  regarded  as  a  matter 
of  internal  iK)liti<'s.  The  Poles  cannot  permit  them  to  use  their 
own  languaKe  in  the  schools  nor  in  public  life. 

Professor  Milyukov  is  now  the  leader  of  the  new  mon- 
archist party,  the  "League  for  the  Rebirth  of  Russia,"  which 
is  looking  to  the  Allies  and  America  to  set  up  the  throne 
kicked  over  by  the  Bolshcviki.  But  even  he  has  changed  his 
views  or  at  least  his  policy,  since  the  revolution  and  while 
he  wants  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  he  does  not  ask 
for  the  restoration  of  the  entire  empire.  He  and  his  party 
are  willing  to  leave  out  Poland  and  the  Baltic  provinces. 
Does  Senator  Lodge  accept  this  or  does  he  claim  more  than 
the  Russian  monarchists? 

The  attitude  of  the  old  Russian  government  and  the  Con- 
stitutional Democratic  party  as  exprest  in  the  quotation 
from  Professor  Milyukov  gave  the  Germans  a  chance  and 
they  took  advantage  of  it  when  they  occupied  Poland  by 
extending  the  privileges  of  the  Jews  as  well  as  promising  in- 
dependence to  the  Poles.  Fortunately  for  us  the  German 
administrator  may  be  counted  upon  to  alienate  any  friends 
that  the  German  diplomat  may  make.  German  rule  in  Po- 
land has  of  late  been  decidedly  anti-Semitic.  The  factories 
have  been  robbed  of  their  brass,  leather  and  machinery. 
Polish  children  have  been  starved  that  Polish-grown  food 
might  be  sent  to  Germany.  The  Polish  councils  have  been 
dismissed  when  they  showed  any  independence  and  the  Polish 
armies  have  been  abolished.  We  have,  then,  a  good  chance 
to  recover  the  ground  lost  in  1915-16. 

President  Wilson,  being  free  from  entangling  alliances, 
was  able  to  give  the  first  satisfactory  assurance  to  the  Poles. 
In  his  address  to  the  Senate  January  22,  1917,  he  declared 
that  "there  should  be  a  united,  independent  and  autonomous 
Poland."  This  went  farther  than  either  side  had  dared  go, 
for  Germany  and  Austria  could  not  promise  a  "united"  Po- 
land nor  Russia  an  "independent"  Poland,  because  it  meant 
for  all  three  a  sacrifice  of  territory.  President  Wilson  also 
asserted  the  right  of  every  great  people  to  a  direct  outlet  to 
the  sea,  if  not  by  means  of  the  cession  of  territory  then  by 
neutralizing  the  rights  of  way.  The  new  Austro-German  ar- 
rangement professes  to  solve  the  question  in  the  second  of 
the  alternatives,  by  promising  the  Poles  free  rail  connection, 
free  navigation  of  the  Vistula  and  a  free  port  at  Danzig. 
Probably  the   Allies,   if  they  were   in    Germany's   position, 
would  adopt  much  the  same  solution,  for  to  give  Poland  the 
city  of  Danzig,  which  contains  only  four  per  cent  of  Poles, 
would  violate  the  principle  of  nationality  proclaimed  by  the 
Allies  and  would  not  be  conducive  to  permanent  peace.  But 
a  river,  railroad  and  port  under  guarantee  of  a  League  of 
Nations   would   be  a   very   different   thing  than   being   de- 
pendent upon  the  promise  of  Germany  for  such  privileges. 
In  1916  the  Central  Powers  had  the  advantage  in  that 
they  alone  were  in  a  position  to  promise  independence  to 
Poland.  In  1918  the  Central  Powers  have  the  advantage  in 
that  they  alone  are  in  a  position  to  give  independence  to 
Poland  now.  But  the  Poles,  who  in  1916  trusted  the  silence 
of  the  Allies  rather  than  the  promise  of  Gei-many  and  Aus- 
tria, will  now  put  more  faith  in  the  promise  of  the  Allies 
than   in  the  performance  of   Germany   and   Austria.    Even 
the  Polish  Socialists  in  America,  who  two  years  ago  were 
sending   money   to   Warsaw   to   support   the    Polish    Legion 


fighting  under  Gei-man  command,  are  now  enlisting  in  the 
army  of  pianist  Paderewski  to  fight  against  the  Germans.  t 
Over  100,000  Poles  are  now  serving  in  the  American  army  1 
and  the  daily  death  lists  thai  come  from  over  the  water 
show  that  they  are  among  the  foremost  in  the  fight.  The 
ancient  flag  of  Poland,  furled  for  a  century,  has  again  been 
Hung  to  the  breeze  in  France  by  the  hand  of  President  Poin- 
care.  In  spite,  then,  of  this  new  Pan-Germanic  scheme  we 
have  now,  if  we  make  no  diplomatic  blunder,  a  good  chance 
to  win  the  Poles  altho  the  enemy  has  won  Poland. 


A  MISLEADING  WORD 

IT  would  serve  the  cause  of  clear  thinking  if  the  word 
"war"  could  be  interned.  There  are  still  a  few  people 
whose  thought  stops  with  "Isn't  war  dreadful!  I  don't 
see  how  you  can  defend  it!"  There  are  others  who  com- 
placently reiterate  that  "War  is  the  parent  of  all  high  and 
heroic  qualities" — and  so  forth. 

But  in  reality  there  is  no  s.uch  thing  as  this  abstract 
"war"  and  so  it  can  be  neither  bad  nor  good.  What  we  mean 
by  the  word  is  one  of  three  things:  aggression,  which  is  a 
crime;  resistance  to  aggression,  which  is  a  duty;  or  a  quar- 
rel in  which  aggression  is  found  on  both  sides,  which  is  a 
misfortune.  The  war  which  Germany  is  waging  belongs  in 
the  first  class.  Our  war  against  Germany  belongs  in  the 
second.  Other  wars,  including  possibly  the  war  of  1870  and 
the  fratricidal  second  Balkan  War,  in  the  third. 

Suppose  we  used  the  term  "crime"  as  we  do  the  word 
"war"  to  cover  alike  the  act  of  a  burglar  and  the  self- 
defense  of  society  by  means  of  the  police  and  the  courts. 
Then  we  would  hear  fuzzy-minded  folk  crying  out  "Crime 
is  too  dreadful!  Let's  abolish  the  police,"  or,  thinking  only 
of  the  devotion  of  the  guardians  of  the  law,  "Crime  is  the 
mother  of  all  high  and  heroic  qualities."  If  this  world  of 
ours  is  ever  going  to  be  saved  it  can  only  be  thru  applying 
to  international  affairs  at  least  as  much  common  sense  as 
the  very  moderate  amount  which  we  now  apply  to  civil  life. 


FACING  SOCIAL  RECONSTRUCTION 

IT*  is  intimated  that  Washington,  straining  every  nerve, 
as  it  now  is,  to  conquer  Germany  and  end  the  war  in 
1919,  or  1920  at  the  latest,  is  not  unmindful  of  the  tre- 
mendous issues  of  social  reconstruction  that  must  be  faced 
in  all  the  Allied  countries  the  moment  the  military  conflict 
ceases,  and  already  is  laying  plans  for  a  thorogoing  study 
of  the  problem  of  reconstruction  in  its  broadest  aspects,  and 
making  preparations  for  such  governmental  participation 
as  may  commend  itself  to  prudence  and  good  sense.  On  every 
account  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  gossip  is  veracious. 

It  is  well  understood  by  the  intelligent  that  the  price 
v/hich  the  world  is  paying  for  this  war  includes  more  items 
than  death  and  taxes.  It  includes  also  an  enormous  draft 
upon  limited  natural  resources,  incalculable  losses  to  science 
thru  the  premature  taking  off  of  gifted  men,  and  vast  cur- 
tailments of  personal  liberty.  Beyond  all  these  it  includes 
as  well  momentous  changes  in  the  working  equilibrium  of 
social  classes.  To  "carry  on,"  the  land  owning  aristocracy 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  franchise  owning  capitalistic  en- 
terprizers  of  all  countries  have  willingly  made,  or  when  un- 
willing have  been  compelled  to  make,  far-reaching  conces- 
sions to  wage-earning  groups.  These  groups,  on  their  part, 
have  waived,  in  most  instances  with  a  fine  and  unselfish 
spirit,  rights  for  which  they  stubbornly  fought  before  the 
war  began.  They  have  been  slow  to  strike,  they  have  yielded 
questions  of  hours  and  conditions,  they  have  winked  at  the 
open  shop,  and  kept  quiet  about  the  inroads  of  women  work- 
ers upon  masculine  industrial  preserves. 

The  moment  the  war  ends  all  of  these  matters  will  in- 
stantly be  in  the  political  arena  for  reconsideration  and  ad- 
justment. What  is  more,  they  will  Ih>  there  as  a  new  divstribu- 
tion  of  live  political  forces.  It  will  be  seen  then  by  everyUnly, 
as  now  by  the  discerning,  that  the  wage-earners  have  gained 
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an  enormous  strategic  advantage,  and  that  the  public  has 
learned  an  immense  amount  about  the  fundamental  conten- 
tions of  democracy  that  it  did  not  know  and  would  not  listen 
to  before.  In  other  words,  a  real  social  revolution  is  already 
under  way.  On  a  small  scale  it  was  under  way  before  1914. 
It  has  steadily  gained  momentum  since.  So  far  it  is  a  revo- 
lution of  ideas,  of  working  arrangements  and  adaptations, 
and  of  laws.  The  nations  must  see  to  it  that  it  continues 
to  be  such,  and  does  not  become  a  revolution  by  turbulence 
and  destruction,  or  worse. 

Great  Britain  is  awake  to  the  gravity  of  the  thing,  and 
already  has  given  the  Government  authority  and  adminis- 
trative machinery  to  undertake  constructive  policies  and  re- 
alignments. In  the  Cabinet  and  in  Parliamentary  committees 
reconstruction  is  a  recognized  interest.  The  national  mind 
is  looking  at  the  situation  squarely  and  fearlessly.  It  is  ready 
for  a  redistribution  of  land,  the  minimum  wage  thruout  the 
whole  field  of  industry,  price  fixing  thruout  the  whole  realm 
of  business  and  a  vast  educational  program. 

The  United  States  cannot  hope  to  avert  the  reconstruc- 
tion issue  and  it  jnust  not  side-step  it.  It  must  not  again  be 
caught  in  the  perils  of  an  imaginary  security  and  unpre- 
paredness.  We  shall  no  more  escape  this  social  revolution 
than  we  escaped  the  world  war.  The  time  to  face  it  is  now. 
What  will  Washington  do  about  it? 


SULTAN  WILHELM 

SEVERAL  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War 
the  German  biologist  Ernst  Haeckel  included  in  his 
"Riddle  of  the  Universe"  a  paragraph  in  praise  of 
Mohammedanism  which  now  reads  curiously  prophetic  in 
view  of  the  German-Turkish  alliance.  It  may  be  that  Pro- 
fessor Haeckel  (who  was  not  in  those  days  nearly  so  ardent 
a  jingo  as  his  utterances  since  the  war  would  indicate  that 
he  has  become)  had  nothing  in  mind  but  a  sly  hit  at  his 
orthodox  adversaries.  It  may  be  that  a  friendly  feeling  for 
the  Ottomans  had  even  then  spread  as  far  as  Jena.  At  all 
events,  this  is  what  he  wrote: 

We  must  admit  tbat  the  Mohairmedan  religion  has  preserved 
the  ohai-acter  of  pure  monotheisni  thnioiit  the  course  of  its  his- 
t'lrical  flevelopmont  .nnd  its  inevitable  division  much  more  faith- 
fully thr.n  the  Mosaic  and  Christian  religions.  We  see  that  today, 
even  externally,  in  its  forms  of  prayer  and  preafhing,  and  in  the 
architecture  and  adornment  of  its  mosques.  When  I  visited  the 
fjUHt  for  the  first  time,  in  1873,  and  admired  the  noble  mosques 
of  Cairo.  Smyrna,  Bnissa  and  Constantinople,  I  was  inspired 
with  a  feeling  of  real  devotion  by  the  simple  and  tasteful  decora- 
tion of  tfie  interior  and  the  lofty  and  beautiful  architectural  work 
of  the  exterior.  How  noble  and  inspiring  do  these  mosques  appear 
in  r-ompariyon  with  the  majority  of  Catholic  churches,  which  are 
covered  internally  with  gaudy  pictures  and  gilt,  and  are  out- 
wardly disfigured  by  jin  immoderate  crowd  of  human  and  animal 
figures.'  Not  Jess  elevated  are  the  silent  prayers  and  the  simple 
devotional  acts  of  tli*-  Koran  when  comi)ared  with  the  loud,  unin- 
telligible verbosity  of  the  Catholic  Mass  and  the  blatant  music 
of  their  theatrical  processions. 


TO  STOP  THE  TIGER 

IF  all  goes  well  the  German-,  will  begin  a  general  retreat 
from  France  and  Belgium  within  coming  months.  But 
the  German  retreating  is  in  one  sense  more  dangerous 
than  the  German  advancing.  During  a  general  advance  the 
armies  of  the  Kai.ser  will  destroy  only  such  part  of  the  per- 
manent wealth  of  the  invaded  country  as  military  ex- 
pediency requires,  the  rest  they  will  wish  to  retain  for 
their  own  use.  But  in  a  retreat  they  may  do  on  a  much 
vaster  .scale  what  they  have  already  done  when  last  year 
they  fell  back  to  the  Hindcnburg  line:  take  with  them  every 
thing  which  it  will  pay  to  move,  and  destroy  the  rest.  The 
purpose  of  this  will  be  rot  only  to  leave  a  desert  band  be- 
tween them  and  the  advancing  Allies  but  trj  put  political 
pre.ssure  on  the  French  and  Belgian  people.  They  will  »ay, 
in  effect,  "ff  you  do  not  agree  to  a  compromi.se  peace  such 
■,in  we  offer  you  then  advance  to  victory,  hut  find  in  ruins 
everything  for  which  you  fought!"  To  recover  Belgium  but 


see  the  whole  country,  and  a  slice  of  France  as  well,  turned 
into  a  Sahara  would  be  the  saddest  of  victories. 

It  is  in  the  power  of  the  Allies,  however,  to  give  the  Ger- 
man people  a  very  lively  interest  in  a  decently  conducted 
retreat.  If  the  Allies  win,  some  indemnity  will  unquestion- 
ably be  demanded  to  rebuild  the  lands  which  German  occu- 
pation has  blighted.  The  rate  of  this  indemnity  may  be  high 
or  low;  it  may  be  based  on  every  form  of  economic  injury 
which  may  be  traced  to  the  invader  or  only  upon  material 
property  actually  destroyed  or  removed  and  war  levies  ex- 
acted from  occupied  districts.  We  do  not  here  attempt  to 
prejudge  this  complex  question.  But  it  could  hardly  fail  to 
have  an  influence  should  the  Allies  issue  a  common  man- 
ifesto to  the  effect  that  whatever  rate  of  indemnity  might 
be  agreed  upon  at  the  Peace  Congress  twice  this  rate  would 
be  charged  for  destruction  done  after  a  fixed  date  or  after 
the  beginning  of  the  great  retreat.  It  is  too  late  to  prevent 
destruction  already  accomplished,  and  fortunately  the  zone 
of  greatest  devastation  is  very  narrow  on  the  map.  Our 
chief  aim  should  not  be  to  penalize  what  is  past  but  to  pre- 
vent what  may  come,  to  save  Brussels  and  Antwerp  from 
the  fate  of  Ypres  and  Reims. 

The  Germans  could  not  complain  of  the  injustice  of  this 
arrangement  since  it  would  enable  them  within  wide  limits 
to  fix  their  own  indemnity.  Nor  could  they  fail  to  be  imprest 
by  such  an  announcement,  since  the  very  fact  of  retreat  im- 
plies the  possibility  that  the  Allies  may  be  able  to  write  the 
terms  of  peace.  The  important  thing  would  be  to  convince 
the  Germans  that  we  were  in  earnest  and  inflexible  on  this 
point. 


MUNICIPAL  SUBWAYS 

A  crisis  has  been  reached  in  the  development  of  the 
gigantic  task  of  conveying  the  population  of  Greater 
New  York  to  and  from,  up  and  down  Manhattan, 
day  by  day.  The  practical  completion  and  operation  of  the 
Lexington  and  the  Seventh  Avenue  subway  lines,  which  was 
to  have  given  large  relief,  has  not  on  the  whole  improved 
the  situation.  Many  trains  have  been  taken  off  and  the 
system  is  still  run  on  the  plan  of  packing  as  tight  as  the 
human  body  will  bear,  in  contemptuous  disregard  of  com- 
fort, decency  and  safety. 

The  Interborough  Railroad  Company  pleads  that  it  can- 
not get  enough  men  of  any  description,  let  alone  competent 
men;  and  that  it  cannot,  or  probably  cannot,  meet  ex- 
penses. These  pleas  should  receive  searching  examination. 
If  they  are  true  the  public  must  pay  higher  fares  or  a  more 
competent  management  must  be  set  up.  If  they  are  false 
they  must  not  be  "put  over"  by  profiteers. 

But  whether  true  or  false,  the  necessity  for  safe,  decent, 
comfortable,  convenient  and  expeditious  transportation  of 
millions  of  busy  men  and  women  in  New  York  City  has  be- 
come too  imperative  and  too  tremendous  to  be  complicated 
and  "queered"  by  considerations  of  private  profit.  It  is  in- 
tolerable, as  matters  stand.  In  one  way  or  another  the  pri- 
vate interest  must  be  eliminated. 

To  look  for  relief  to  an  intangible  "pressure  of  public 
opinion"  is  childish.  Neither  by  "cussing  out"  Mr.  Shonts 
and  Mr.  Hedley,  nor  by  admoni.shing  the  Interborough  Cor- 
poration can  the  thing  be  done.  A  business  corporation  does 
not  exist  for  the  purpo.se  of  relieving  distress  regardless  of 
profit  and  loss,  nor  does  it  expect  to  take  its  pay  in  thanks. 
As  long  as  it  is  permitted  to  handle  a  given  business  job  it 
must  be  permitted  to  do  it  on  business  principles.  There  is 
no  way  to  relieve  the  New  York  situation  except  thru  a 
frank  and  fearless  facing  of  a  perfectly  obvious  fact, 
namely: 

The  public  int<'rest  is  paramount  and  it  has  become  im- 
measurably bigger  than  the  private  business  interest,  which, 
by  the  nature  of  the  practical  conditions,  and  irrespective 
of  the  faults  or  the  virtues  of  corporation  managers,  is 
increasingly  incompatible  with  the  public  interest.  The  pri- 
vate busincBs  interest  should  be  eliminated. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  WEEK 


Back  to  the 
Hindenburg  Line 


The  advance  of  the 
British  below  Arras 
has  brought  them  to 
and  even  at  one  point  beyond  the  old 
Hii.ilenburj^  line  where  the  Germans 
established  themselves  a  year  apfo.  More 
thiui  21,000  German  prisoners  have 
been  taken  durinp:  the  week.  The  Brit- 
ish have  captured  prreat  quantities  of 
artillery  including  some  of  hi^>h  caliber, 
and  more  machine  >runs  than  they  have 
time  to  count.  The  Germans  have  left 
behind  ^reat  stores  of  ammunition 
which  they  could  not  stay  to  remove  or . 
even  destroy.  The  Australians  took 
l.',000  German  prisoners  from  the  time 
when  their  offensive  started,  Aujjfust  8 
to  Aujrust  25.  This  is  a  much  larger 
number  than  their  total  casualties.  The 
British  Third  and  Fourth  armies  suf- 
feied  23,500  casualties  between  August 
21  and  23,  but  their  captives  were  near- 
ly as  numerous,  without  counting  the 
heavy  losses  of  the  Germans  in  killed 
and  wounded.  Altogether  112,000  Ger- 
man prisoners  have  been  taken  since 
July  1,  as  well  as  more  than  1300  heavy 
guns. 

The  unusually  large  number  of  Ger- 
man prisoners  taken  is  partly  due  to 
the  rapid  advance  of  the  British  and 
French  but  also,  it  is  evident,  by  a 
growing  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the 
German  rank  and  file  to  continue  the 
fighting.  One  is  naturally  skeptical  of 
deductions  as  to  enemy  morale  drawn 
from  the  condition  and  statements  of 
captives.  We  have  heard  ever  since  1914 
that  the  Germans  were  on  the  point  of 
collapse  because  the  captives  looked  dis- 
heartened and  dilapidated  or  else  re- 
lieved at  being  out'  of  it.  Men  who  have 
been  under  fire  for  several  days,  per- 
haps without  food,  and  then  had  to  give 
up,  naturally  make  a  poor  impression 
and  are  likely  to  say  anything  that 
their  captors  want  to  hear.  But  the  re- 
ports now  received  ought  not  to  be  so 
discounted,  for  a. decline  in  morale  is 
undeniable.  The  letters  found  on  the 
soldiers  ready  to  be  sent  home  contain 
such  expressions  as  "The  war  has  been 
lost  for  some  time,  only  thos"  high  up 
will  not  admit  it";  in  another  letter 
"This  cannot  last  much  longer";  and 
again  "Our  losses  greatly  exceed  our 
drafts.  Germany  is  sure  to  lose  very 
soon."  In  many  cases  soldiers  surren- 
dered in  groups  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity. The  new  tanks  excite  great 
alarm  and  at  some  points  the  Germans 
at  sight  of  the  approaching  tanks  ran 
forward  to  meet  them,  calling  out 
"Kamerad!"  Alsatian  soldiers,  who  hith- 
erto have  been  sent  to  other  fields  be- 
cause of  a  well  founded  distrust  of  their 
loyalty,  now  appear  on  the  French 
front  scattered  among  the  German  regi- 
ments, from  which  they  are  quite  will- 
ing to  escape.  Some  of  the  Alsatian 
prisoners  embraced  their  captors, 
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THE    GREAT    WAR 

Aiiiinit  22 — FrciK  li  and  British  take 
ir>,(H){)  prisoners  in  two  days.  Cana- 
dian trawler  "'rriiiniiiii"  converted 
liy  U-boat  iuto  (iernian  raider  oil' 
Nova   Scotia. 

Aiit/iifit  .-.? — British  airmen  raid  Ithine 
cities.  Kussiaii  ( Jiivernnit'iil  jtrotests 
against  invasion  by  Allies. 

Auiivst  2} — Federal  District  Court 
decides  (^uuard  Company  not  re- 
sponsible for  loss  of  "Ijusitania." 
House  of  Representatives  i)asses  by 
vote  of  336  to  2  draft  bill  for  ages 
eijjhteen   to  forty-five. 

Atiiiuft  2') — British  reach  Bai)aume. 
Many  fishing  vessels  sunk  olV  New- 
foundland. 

Auiiuiit  26 — British  cross  Hindenburg 
line  at  Croissille-^.  Senienov  defeats 
BoiSheviki   near   I.ake   Baikal. 

Aufiiist  27 — Frenuh  take  lioye.  Page 
resigns   British    Ambassadorship. 

Aii(rii!<t  28 — French  take  Chaulnes. 
Alli(>s  liave  taken  112.000  prisoners 
in  France  since  July  1. 


thanked  them  in  French  for  liberating 
them  and  pulled  from  hidden  pockets 
pictures  of  their  fathers  drest  in 
the  French  uniform  of  1870.  A  cor- 
respondent reports  seeing  a  mounted 
British  soldier,  proviing  around  on  his 
own  hook,  bring  in  seven  German  sol- 
diers, altho  he  was  armed  only  with  a 
German  revolver  without  cartridges. 
But  this  demoralization  is  by  no  means 
universal.  Many  points  have  been  held 
with  the  utmost  tenacity  or  retaken  in 
the  face  of  superior  numbers. 

The  Germans  excuse  their  giving  of 
ground  by  saying  that  it  is  a  voluntary 
strateg-ic  retirement  like  that  of  Hin- 
denburg last  year.  It  is  true  this  move- 
ment can  in  a  sense  be  considered  vol- 
untary and  strategic,  for  the  Germans 
began  evacuating  their  front  trenches 
on  the  Ancre  and  the  Avre  on  August 
2  while  the  British  oflfensive  was  not 
started  till  the  8th.  The  Germans  are 
deserting  without  a  struggle  points 
which  they  might  hold  for  some  time 
and  are  falling  bacl<  systematically  to 
some  predetermined  position,  presuma- 
bly the  old  Hindenburg  line.  But  Lu- 
deiulorflf's  retreat  is  not  in  the  least 
like  Hindenburg's,  for  in  that  case  the 
Germans  moved  out  of  their  entrench- 
ments into  the  new,  carried  off  all  of 
their  stores  and  systematically  laid 
waste  the  strip  of  country  in  between 
before  the  British  knew  what  they  were 
up  to.  But  now  the  British  are  close  at 
their  heels  and  they  must  frequently 
turn  and  fight  to  protect  their  retreat. 
Even  at  this  they  are  losing  men  by 
the  wholesale  and  leaving  behind  valua- 
ble supplies  and  munitions.  Hinden- 
burg's maneuver  so  disconcerted  the 
British  and  French  plan  of  campaign 
that  they  were  not  able  really  to  get  at 
the  new  line  until  the  season  was  over. 
But  this  time  Haig  and  Mangin  will  be 


able  to  bring  all  their  force  to  bear 
upon  the  Germans  whenever  and  wher- 
ever they  may  make  their  stand.  We 
can  see  this  already,  for  when  the  Can- 
adians reached  the  Hindenburg  line  be- 
yond Arras  they  did  not  stop  but  went 
on   four  miles  further. 

The  whole  August  movement  may  be 
regarded  as  essentially  a  rearguard 
action  on  a  fifty  mile  line.  The  Germans 
have  been  falling  back  almost  continu- 
ously for  more  than  two  weeks,  but 
their  line,  tho  shattered  at  places,  has 
been  so  far  kept  unbroken  and  toler- 
ably straight.  Evidently,  then,  the  Ger- 
man armies  are  retreating  in  parallel 
columns  in  much  the  same  order  as  they 
advanced  over  these  same  roads  last 
March. 

T?^w^  ar^ri  The  forces  of  France  and 
Koye  and      ^j,      ,       ,  , 

-,  Lngland,    now    under    one 

Bapaume  ,        , 

^  management,      have      com- 

bined in  a  forward  movement  that  is 
sweeping  the  Germans  back  at  every 
point  along  the  seventy-five  mile  line 
extending  from  Soissons  to  Lens.  The 
French  beyond  Roye  are  fifteen  miles 
and  the  British  beyond  Bapaume  are 
ten  miles  east  of  where  they  stood  on 
the  1st  of  August.  The  junction  of  the 
French  and  British  forces  is  at 
Chaulnes,  which  was  captured  by  the 
French.  The  Allies  have  already  recov- 
ered about  half  of  the  territoiy  taken 
by  the  Germans  in  their  advance  from 
the  Hindenburg  line  of  March  21.  The 
Allied  line  is  now  drawn  approximately 
where  it  stood  during  the  deadlock  of 
19J5-16.  The  same  dugouts  are  reoccu- 
pied  in  some  places  and  the  old  ceme- 
teries being  used  for  those  newly  fallen. 
The  barbed  wire  corrals  that  five 
months  ago  were  filled  with  British 
and  French  prisoners  are  now  being 
filled  with  Germans.  The  British  found 
some  of  their  old  ammunition  dumps  in- 
tact and  ready  for  their  use. 

The  German  advance  last  spring  was 
accomplished  by  swing-ing  forward  to- 
ward Amiens  the  south  end  of  the  line 
hinged  at  Arras  on  the  north.  The  pen-  i 
dulum  is  now  swing-ing  back  with  Arras 
still  as  the  pivot.  General  Byng,  who 
then  held  the  Arras  end  firm  when  the 
lower  part  of  the  line  yielded,  is  hold- 
ing it  now  with  the  Third  Army.  The 
Canadian,  Scotch  and  London  troops 
under  Byng's  command  penetrated  the 
old  Hindenburg  line  at  Fontaine  and 
Croissilles  and  took  two  thousand' pris- 
oners in  one  day. 

South  of  Byng's  Third  Army  is  the 
Fourth  Army  under  General  Rawlin 
son,  largely  composed  of  Anzac  troops. 
They  are  advancing  up  the  Somme  on 
both  banks.  On  the  north  they  have  en- 
tered Bapaume,  tho  the  Germans  are 
still  holding  on  to  it.  On  the  south  they 
are  within  easy  gui\shot  of  l\»nM\no. 

South  of  Chaulnes  is  the  First  FrtM\ch 
Army  under  General  Oebeney.  The  re- 
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attack  on  "the  open  town"  of  Frankfort 
aa  contrary  to  international  law. 

ColoR-ne  was  greatly  terrified  when 
the  British  airplanes  appeared  above 
that  city  at  (5  o'clock  in  the  evening 
and  bombs  beg:an  to  fall  on  the  public 
building's,  killing  sixty  persons.  One 
struck  a  hotel  causing  124  casualties. 
Others  fell  close  to  the  cathedral.  At 
Darmstadt,  the  capital  of  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Hesse,  eleven  persons  were 
killed  and  twenty-six  wounded.  One  of 
the  British  bombs  exploded  in  the  pal- 
ace and  several  visitors  and  servants 
were  killed  or  injured.  In  the  i-aid  on 
Karlsruhe  most  of  the  bombs,  accord- 
ing to  German  accounts,  fell  in  the 
open  country,  but  some  striking  private 
dv»'ellings  at  one  place  caused  the  death 
of  nine  persons  and  the  injury  of  six 
others. 

The  Allies  are  now  bringing  down  an 
average  of  about  900  German  airplanes 
a  month,  and  since  about  as  many  more 
go  out  of  commission  thru  accidents 
or  wear  this  means  that  some  sixty 
machines  must  be  replaced  or  repaired 
every  day.  In  the  month  of  June  Brit- 
ish airmen  fired  915,308  rounds  of 
machine  gun  ammunition  at  ground 
targets  and  dropt  853  tons  of  bombs. 
During  this  month  they  made  seventy- 
four  bombing  raids  into  Germany  and 
took  over  40,000  photographs  over 
enemy  lines. 


iVe«»  iUiiitrutin'j 

A   GUEST  FROM   DENMARK 

Prince    Axel,    captain    in    thr    Danish    Navy    and 

cousin  to  Kins;  George  of  Enxland,   is  a   member 

f    the    naval     mis-sion     from     Denmark    .soon     to 

come   to   this    country 

capture  of  the  knot  of  wooded  hills 
nirth  of  Compiegne  known  as  the  "Lit- 
tle Switzerland"  gave  the  French  com- 
mand of  the  Lassigny  plateau  beyond, 
a-;  described  by  the  editor  of  The  Inde- 
pendent on  another  page  of  this  issue. 
I.assigny  was  occupied  without  opposi- 
ticn  on  August  21  and  this  brought  the 
French  in  between  Noyon  and  Roye. 
General  Debeney  then  executed  an  en- 
circling movement  on  the  north  of  Royc 
and  forced  the  evacuation  of  this  im- 
portant point  and  half  a  dozen  village.s 
o.'  the  vicinity. 

Since  the  British  adopt- 
ed the  policy  of  re- 
prisal.s  they  have  been 
remarkably  successful  in  the-ir  air  raids 
i.'ilo   German    territory.    Cities   on    both 

idef  of  the  Rhine  and  all  the  way 
'^r:>Tn  Essen  to  Freiburg  have  been  re- 
peatedly visited   by   day  and   night.  At 

hf  .name  time  the  (';frman  air  raids  on 
F'ngland    have    become    more    rare.    On 

he  night  of  August  21-22  five  German 
citicji  and  five  airdrome.^  were  heavily 
Iv-mbed.  The  victims  of  thi.s  raid  were 
Frankfort,  G'olognc,  Treves,  Mann- 
heim and  O/blen/,.  P'rankfort  had  pre 
viously  suffered  from  such  attack  sev- 
eral times,  especially  that  of  the  morn- 
ing of  August  12  when  a  .squadron  of 
twelve  airplanes  dropt  twenty-six 
b^»mb»i  on  the  city,  killing  five  persons. 
The  Kaiser  sent  a  mes-at'e  of  sympathy 
to     the     I/Urgomaster    denouncing    the 


Rhine  Tov/ns 
Bombed 


A  Kingdom 
of  Poland 


The   meeting  of  the   Em- 
peror    Charles     and     the 


Emperor  William  at  the 
German  General  Headquarters  is  said 
to  have  settled  the  question  of  Poland. 
The  Au.strian  Archduke  Karl  Stephen 
is  reported  to  have  been  chosen  King. 
He  is  a  cousin  of  the  late  Emperor 
Fiancis  .Joseph  and  is  now  fifty-eight 
years  old.  He  has  long  had  the  Polish 
throne  in  view  and  has  cultivated  Po- 
lish society.  His  home  is  in  the  ancient 
Polish  city  of  Cracow  and  his  children 


have  been  brought  up  to  speak  Polish. 
Two  of  his  daughters  are  married  to 
Polish  princes. 

Altho  the  official  announcement  states 
the  conference  was  most  cordial  and 
the  agreement  complete  on  all  points, 
yet  it  is  surmized  that  there  were  seri- 
ous difl'erences.  The  German  Emperor 
is  said  to  have  demanded  that  Austria 
confine  herself  to  the  defensive  on  the 
Italian  front  and  send  ten  .or  fifte-en 
divisions  to  the  aid  of  the  Germans  in 
France.  On  the  other  hand  the  Austrian 
Emperor  insisted  as  a  condition  of  this 
that  Gemnany  open  the  way  to  peace 
negotiations  by  renouncing  all  annex- 
ations and  declaring  a  willingness  to 
evaluate,  restore  and  indemnify  Bel- 
gium. Germany,  Austria  stipulated, 
should  not  annex  Poland  as  the  Pan- 
Germans  wished,  but  should  constitute 
of  it  an  independent  kingdom  under  an 
Austrian  sovereign. 

The  Poles  would  have  preferred  to 
choose  their  own  ruler  but  otherwise 
they  got,  according  to  the  statement  of 
the  Polish  delegation  at  the  conference, 
all  that  they  asked  foi.  The  vext  ques- 
tion of  an  outlet  to  the  sea  is  to  be  set- 
tled by  neutralization  of  the  Vistula 
River  to  the  Baltic  and  of  the  railroad 
that  runs  beside  it  and  by  making  Dan- 
zig a  free  port.  The  financial  and  polit- 
ical administration  of  Poland  now  in 
the  hands  of  Austrian  and  German  of- 
ficials is  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Po- 
lish civil  government.  The  Polish  army 
is  to  be  increased  to  20,000  men  and 
used  to  defend  the  country  against  any 
attempt  of  Russia  to  reconquer  it.  The 
eastern  frontier  is  left  undetermined 
with  the  idea  that  Poland  may  annex 
Russian  or  Lithuanian  territory  on  this 
s'de  to  compensate  for  what  it  lost  on 
the  other  when  the  Kholm  district  was 
ceded  to  Ukrainia  by  the  treaty  of 
Brest-Litovsk.  The  district  in  dispute 
formed  part  of  the  ancient  Polish  king- 
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A    NrOW    HKCOKD   MADK 
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AFIUCAN  AMKUICAN   UEVIL  DOGS 
That  ta  the   name  by  which   General   LudendorflF,   the  German   Commander,    h.us  referred  to  New  York's  colored  troops,  the  15th  Infantry,  in  his  reporte. 
These  soldiers  were  among  the  first  Americans  to  participate   in   the  front    line  tii?htinK  in   France,  and  have  achieved  great  success.   Many  individuals 

have   been   specially   conimendeil    I'or   bravery   by   General    Pershing 


dom,  but  is  settled  largely  and  in  some 
parts  predominantly  by  Ukrainians.  The 
l^krainian  representatives  at  the  Brest- 
Litovsk  conference  insisted  upon  hav- 
inj;  Kholm  brought  within  their  bounda- 
ries as  the  price  of  letting  Germany 
ai.d  Austria  have  their  grain.  The  Poles 
of  all  lands  were  infuriated  with  the 
German  and  Austrian  governments  for 
having  thus  signed  away  what  they  re- 
gard as  part  of  their  fatherland  and 
this  has  tended  to  alienate  them  from 
the  Central  Powers  and  incline  them 
toward  the  Entente.  A  Polish  army  has 
been  organized  in  France  and  is  fight- 
ing there  under  the  old  Polish  banner 
of  a  white  eagle  on  a  red  ground.  In  the 
United  States  the  Polish  organization 
under  the  leadership  of  Paderewski  the 
pianist  has  raised,  equipt,  trained  and 
transported  five  thousand  Polish  volun- 
teers and  eleven  thousand  more  have 
been  recruited  and  are  under  training. 
The  efforts  of  Germany  and  Austria 
to  create  Polish  armies  that  would  fight 
for  them  have  not  been  very  successful. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  Polish 
Socialist  Pilsudski  on  his  own  initiative 
organized  a  Polish  Legion  to  fight  Rus- 
sia. The  Austrians  gave  him  arms  and 
the  rank  of  general.  But  becoming  dis- 
satisfied with  the  delay  of  the  Central 
Powers  to  support  the  independence  of 
Poland  he  withdrew  his  troops  from  the 
front  in  the  midst  of  a  battle.  The  Aus- 
trians were  disposed  to  forgive  him,  but 
the  Germans  insisted  that  he  be  dis- 
missed and  interned.  After  the  procla- 
mation of  Polish  independence  by  the 
German  and  Austrian  emperors,  No- 
vember 6,  1916,  a  new  Polish  army,  the 
First  Polish  Corps,  was  organized  un- 
der their  auspices  by  General  Dowboz- 
Musnicki,  but  this  has  recently  proved 
insufficiently  subservient  and  has  been 
dissolved. 

Vladivostok       News  from  the  Far  East 
News  ^^  conflicting.  Our  State 

Department  gives  out 
information  to  the  effect  that  "Virtu- 
ally all  of  Siberia  is  now  under  control 
of  anti-Bolshevik  forces.  Irkutsk  is  the 
only  important  strategic  point  con- 
trolled by  the  enemy."  On  the  other 
hand  the  news  that  comes  from  London 
is  i:ot  so  encouraging.  According  to  this 
the  Bolsheviki  hold  the  Irkutsk,  Trans- 
Baikalian,  Amur  and  coastal  provinces, 
a  range  of  about  a  thousand  miles, 
blocking  both  railroads  and  the  Amur 
and  Usuri  rivers.  On  the  Usuri  the  Bol- 
sheviki seem  to  be  gaining  ground 
on  account  of  their  superiority  in  num- 
bers   and    artillery.    The    Cossacks    and 

:uo 


Czecho-Slovaks  went  north  from  Vladi- 
vostok in  the  hope  of  clearing  the  rail- 
road as  far  as  Khabarovsk,  where  the 
Usuri  runs  into  the  Amur.  They  were 
supported  by  Japanese,  British  and 
French  troops,  but  nevertheless  had  to 
fall  back  after  hard  fighting.  The 
Bolsheviki,  augmented  by  drafting  in 
Siberian  peasants,  advanced  southward 
and  now  hold  the  Usuri  river  and  .the 
railroad  that  runs  along  its  eastern 
bank  as  far  as  Lake  Khanka,  only 
150  miles  north  of  Vladivostok.  Bolshe- 
vik monitors  on  Lake  Khanka  are 
harassing  the  left  flank  of  the  Allies. 
Half  the  road  from  Lake  Khanka  to 
Vladivostok,  the  section  from  Nikolsk 
south  to  the  sea,  is  held  by  the  Amer- 
icans. 

The  American  troops  brought  to 
Vladivostok  from  the  Philippines  are 
camped  at  the  American  Locomotive 
Works  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  A 
large  building  formerly  used  for  hous- 
ing the  employees  of  a  German  whole- 
sale house  has  been  made  the  Ameri- 
can headquarters.  The  first  fighting 
that  the  Americans  were  called  upon 
to  do  was  in  defending  the  suburb  of 


Razdolny  from  a  threatened  attack  of 
400  Chinese  bandits.  Altho  the  Chinese 
were  strongly  armed  with  machine  guns 
and  trench  mortars  the  Americans, 
assisted  by  the  Japanese,  drove  them 
back. 

The  workmen  employed  in  unloading 
the  ships  at  Vladivostok  struck  at  the 
instigation  of  German  agents,  who  told 
them  the  Allied  troops  they  were  aiding 
intended  to  restore  the  Czar.  But  this 
did  not  put  a  stop  to  transportation, 
for  the  soldiers  were  employed  as 
roustabouts  until  a  force  of  Chinese 
coolies  could  be  brought  in  to  replace 
the  Russians. 

The  American  Red  Cross  is  en- 
gaged in  the  care  of  the  wounded  sol- 
diers and  the  sick  and  destitute  civil- 
ians. There  are  20,000  refugees,  of 
whom  4000  are  children.  American  cap- 
italists have  loaned  $1,750,000  to  the 
municipal  government  of  Vladivostok, 
taking  the  tramways  as  security. 

On  the  western  boundary  of  Man- 
churia General  Semenov's  Cossacks, 
now  reinforced  with  Czechs  and  Jap- 
anese, is  making  progress  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Lake  Baikal.  A  Magyar-Bolshe- 
vik force  was  here  attacked  and  defeat- 
ed with  heavy  losses.  All  the  Russian 
troops  in  Siberia  and  Manchuria  have 
gone  over  to  General  Horvath,  Dictator 
of  Siberia. 


A  Trawler 
Warship 


(fj   L'ndencoiKl  if  (  nilertrnail 

MORE    PRKPAKEDNESS 

This    Yank    is    ridin^';   a   bicycle   out    to    the   tieUls 

now,   so    he   can    ride   a   horse   on    the    batUetieUl. 

His   immediate  job   is  to  pitch   hay   to  be  sent   to 

France  for  the  cavalry  horses 


The  U-boat  which  has  been 
operating  off  the  Nova 
Scotia  coast  captured  on 
August  20  the  Canadian  steam  ti-awler 
"Triumph"  and  converted  her  into  a 
sea  raider.  The  "Triumph"  had  put  out 
from  Portland  two  days  before  well 
supplied  with  coal  for  her  fishing 
cruise.  She  is  129  feet  long  and  fifteen 
feet  deep  and  registers  250  tons.  The 
captain  and  crew  of  the  "Triumph" 
were  taken  on  board  of  the  submarine, 
treated  to  refreshments  and  photo- 
graphed, then  were  allowed  to  make 
their  way  to  shore,  sixteen  miles  off,  in 
their  boats.  A  prize  crew  of  sixteen  men 
from  the  submarine  was  put  on  board 
the  "Triumph,"  light  guns  mounted 
fore  and  aft  and  a  wireless  apparaKis 
set  up.  Then  in  cooperation  with  the 
U-boat  she  set  out  to  clean  up  the 
Grand  Banks  of  Newfoundland.  Seven 
fishing  schooners  were  sunk  within  the 
first  twenty-four  hours,  their  crews 
landing  upon  Cape  Bivton  Island.  A 
few  days  later  the  crews  of  four 
schooners  and  a  steamer  came  ashore  at 
St.  Pierre,  Miquelon,  the  French  islands 
on  the  Newfoundland  coast.  C^ne  of  th«> 
tians- Atlantic  cables  has  been  cut. 


The  white  commanders,  in  the  foreground  of  the 
"Shells   make  holes   six   feet  deep,   landing   inside 
Colonel  Hayward  is  the  eleventh  figure 

Decov  ^"®  "^  ^^®  reasons  why 
o,  .  U-boats  have  been  lost  so  rap- 

idly  of  late  is  because  of  the 
changes  in  the  tactics  of  the  British 
Admiralty.  At  first  the  sole  aim  of  mer- 
chant vessels  was  to  escape  the  U-boats. 
Next  they  were  armed  to  defend  them- 
selves. Then  the  systematic  hunting  for 
U-boats  began  and  latterly  their  cap- 
ture by  decoys.  The  famous  "Baralong" 
was  one  of  the  first  of  these  decoys  and 
the  Germans  are  still  scolding  about  the 
deception  practised  on  them  at  that 
time.  Sir  Eric  Geddes,  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  at  a  concert  given  to  the 
American  troops  in  London,  told  stories 
of  the  ingenious  ruses  employed.  For 
in.stance,  decoy  "No.  950"  was  got  up  to 
look  like  a  dingy  old  collier  with  a  di- 
lapidated crew.  She  sailed  into  the  At- 
lantic accompanied  beyond  the  horizon 
by  a  warship.  When  a  submarine  sight- 
ed her  the  decoy  turned  and  ran  toward 
her  escort.  The  U-boat  pursued,  firing 
upon  the  fleeing  vessel,  which  finally 
halted  as  if  to  surrender.  But  when  the 
U-boat  came  in  front  of  her  she  un- 
masked her  forward  gun  and  shelled 
the  enemy.  One  projectile  tore  away  the 
conning  tower  and  another  hit  her  hull. 

The  naval  correspondent  of  the  Lon- 
don Times  gives  authentic  versions  of 
similar  stories.  He  tells  of  a  retired  ad- 
miral who  sailed  out  in  an  ancient  look- 
ing craft  with  a  haystack  on  deck.  When 
a  U-boat  drew  up  alongside  and  hailed 
her  to  surrender  she  apparently  com- 
plied. The  boats  were  lowered  and  the 
men  brought  their  belongings  from  be- 
low. But  at  the  moment  when  the  com- 
mander of  the  U-boat  was  preparing  to 
receive  his  prisoners  he  received  'n- 
stead  a  broad.side  from  the  haystack. 

The  Tirne/i  correspondent  tells  of  an- 
other trick  equally  clever  and  suc- 
cessful but  likewise  not  calculated  to 
ericourage  the  Hun  in  indulging  any 
humanitarian  impulses  he  may  posses.s: 

On  another  ocoawion  when  a  Bubmarinc's 
fin-Wn  cut  thru  the  riftKing  of  a  <JiHK"i«f''l 
BritiKh  b'»at  the  crew  lowitro]  t\u'  boats 
ari'l  left  in  hi.ntc.  leaving  on  lU'ck  a  woman 
with  a  baby  in  her  nrniH.  'I'he  mother  ran 
<<hrieking  up  anH  flown  the  <\>-<k.  When  the 
i>ttntH  beariiHK  the  crow  reaeherl  the  HuF>- 
rnjirine  whif^-h  ha'l  drawn  near  the  r-aptain 
♦•'jdainefl  to  tfie  (ii-rwnn  f-omman'Ier  that 
one  of  the  stibniarine'H  «hej)^  had  kille'l 
the  jKiat'H  chaplain  an^l  that  hii  wife  had 
fCO(i»-  rna'l,  refii-in((  to  leave  the  ^hip. 

Thill  r'-ai<y,,ired  the  Hubmai'ine  cotn- 
rnander  ordeied  hiH  fraft  alonjCHide,  and 
Jii'^t  a*  the  '■Jernian*,  wrambling  out  thru 
the  opened  hfit^'hew,  were  about  to  fawt  lineK 
V>  the  \>fif>t  the  woman,  ru-hinjc  t"  the  rail, 
threw  her  b;iby  into  one  i,{  the  open  hat'-hen 
and  th'-n  rat.  t/»  the  other  wide  of  the  nhip. 
from    where   tihe    leapefl    into   the    cea. 


•■THEY   ARE    A    GREAT    BUNCH" 

group  picture,  have  written  enthusiastic  letters  to  the  home  folks  about  the  exploits  of  their  troopH. 
the  trenches,    and   don't    even    give   the   boys    shell   shock.    They    get   right   up    and    go   on    fighting." 
from  the  right  and  Major  Lorillard  Spencer  the  ninth  from  the  right  in  the  front  row 


Just  as  the  Germans  were  beginning  to 
feel  shocked  over  this  disphiy  of  inhuman- 
ity toward  infants  the  abandoned  baby  ex- 
ploded and  blew  the  whole  bottom  out  of 
the  submarine.  In  due  course  or  time  the 
"grief  maddened  mother"  appeared  at 
Buckingham  Palace  to  receive  the  Victoria 
Cross. 


The 
Man-Power  Bill 


The  Man-Power  bill, 
providing  for  the 
proposed  extended 
selective  draft  for  the  army,  was  re- 
ported to  the  House  on  Wednesday, 
August  21,  by  the  Military  Committee 
and  given  right  of  way,  with  amend- 
ments specifying  that  youths  of  eight- 
een should  be  called  for  service  last, 
and  that  those  of  nineteen  should  not 
be  called  until  after  the  men  from 
twenty  to  forty-five  years  old  had 
been  taken  for  service;  that  soldiers 
under  twenty-one  years  old  may  re- 
ceive commissions;  and  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  War  to  assign  to  ed- 
ucational institutions  for  special 
training  soldiers  who  enter  the  mili- 
tary service,  their  tuition  to  be  paid 
by  the  Government. 

On  Thursday  debates  began  in  both 
Senate  and  House.  In  the  Senate  an 
amendment  was  offered  by  Mr.  Cum- 
mins, of  Iowa,  to  make  the  anti-strike 
provision  less  drastic.  Under  the  bill 
all  workmen  in  essential  war  indus- 
tries v/ho  refuse  to  remain  at  work 
become  subject  to  the  draft.  Under 
the  Cummins  amendment  their  griev- 
ances could  be  submitted  to  an  arbi- 
tration board  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  the  findings  of  the  board  to 
be  accepted  without  dispute  by  the 
workers. 

That  evening  Secretary  Baker  is- 
sued a  statement  emphasizing  the  pur- 
pose of  the  War  Department  to  keep 
the  youngest  registrants  in  the  de- 
ferred class  as  far  as  practicable,  but 
urging  that  its  hands  be  not  tied  in 
this  matter.  Julius  Kahn  led  the  fight 
to  defeat  the  McKenzie  amendment, 
which  proposed  to  call  boys  of  eight- 
een last. 

On  the  23d,  after  a  hard  struggle, 
the  McKenzie  amendment  was  defeat- 
ed in  the  House  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  and  in  the  evening  this  was 
ratified  by  the  House  in  session,  by 
100  to  120  votes.  An  amendment  to 
fi>:  the  maximum  age  at  fifty  years  was 
rejected.  Two  amendments  were 
adopted— one,  to  take  away  from  ail 
aliens,  including  citizens  of  co-bel- 
ligerent countries,  the  protection  of 
deferred  classification;  the  other,  to 
exempt  agriculture  from  the  draft  as 
one  of  the  "eHsential"  occupations.  An 


incident  of  interest  was  the  vociferous 
acceptance  of  an  amendment  provid- 
ing that  nothing  in  the  bill  shall  bs 
construed  as  exempting  officers  of 
either  the  executive  or  legislative  de- 
partments of  the  Government.  This  in- 
cluded members  of  Congress,  and  it 
was  stated  that  110  Representatives 
alone  would  thus  become  subject  to 
the  draft. 

On  the  24th  several  minor  amend- 
ments were  offered,  and  some  accept- 
ed; and  the  House,  in  cooler  mood,  re- 
versed its  resolution  to  subject  itself 
and  other  Government  officials  and 
clerks  to  the  liability  of  being  drafted. 
Then  the  so-called  "anti-strike"  pro- 
posal was  decisively  rejected.  At  the 
last  minute,  when  the  final  roll  call 
on  the  completed  bill  was  about  to  be 
taken,  Mr.  Dent  moved  to  recommit  it 
to  the  Military  Committee  with  in- 
structions to  report  that  men  less  than 
twenty  years  old  should  not  be  -called 
until  after  all  others  had  been  sum- 
moned. This  obstruction  was  defeated 
again  by  a  vote  of  194  to  146,  and  the 
House  passed  the  bill  by  336  to  2.  The 
two  negative  votes  were  cast  by  London 
(New  York,  Socialist)  and  by  Gordon 
(Ohio,    Cleveland   pacifist). 

Persistent  efforts  were  made  to  defeat 
or  modify  the  intent  of  the  law  to  in- 
clude youths  under  twenty-one  years 
old.  Amendments  and  motions  for  that 
purpose  were  offered  and  argued  for 
again  and  again  by  a  group  of  western 
senators,  among  whom  Kirby,  Gore, 
Poindexter  and  Vardaman  were  con- 
spicuous. All  these  proposals  having 
been  voted  down  by  divisions  that  had 
little  regard  for  party  lines,  the  bill 
v;a3  passed  unanimously  and  immedi- 
ately sent  to  conference  with  the  House. 

^  ,  ..  c^  The  Senate  sub-com- 
Costly  Aircraft      ^.^^^^    ^^^.   ^^^   .^^^^_ 

Experience  tigation     of     aircraft 

production  in  the  United  States  was 
filed  on  the  23d  by  Senator  Thomas 
of  Colorado,  its  chairman.  Other  mem- 
bers were  Reed  of  Missouri  and  Smith 
of  Georgia,  Democrats,  and  New  of  In- 
diana and  Frclinghuysen  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Republicans.  It  reported  that  it 
had  nothing  to  say  as  to  graft  or  per- 
sonal dishonesty,  as  the  handling  of 
(hat  subject  properly  belonged  to  the  in- 
vistigation  being  conducted  by  (-harles 
K.  Hughes  for  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. 

The  general  effect  of  the  document 
wa;'  to  display  the  vast  distance  be- 
tween    promise     and     accomplishment; 
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and  it  alltKed  that  a  substantial  part 
of  the  expenditure  of  $(i  JO.OOO.OOO  an- 
propriated  had  been  "practically  wast- 
ed." After  pointin{»  out  that  $884,000,- 
000  was  found  to  be  necessary  to  carry 
forward  the  aircraft  i)ro>?ram,  it  con- 
trasted our  {freat  success  in  puttinj^' 
troops  at  the  front,  and  in  building 
ships,  with  the  delay  here  by  asst  rt  ni>' 
thcit  only  thirteen  squadrons  of  aviators 
in   France  have  been  equipt. 

'1  he  report  enumerates  a  long-  list  of 
contracts  Itt  for  machines  of  various 
kinds,  then  canceled,  or  modified  so 
f:eciuently  that  it  was  impossible  to 
carry  them  out.  "Hundreds  of  changes  " 
in  the  lanu'uaK'e  of  the  report,  were  or- 
ilcred,  larj^t-ly  in  an  effort  to  utilize  the 
Liberty  motor  before  it  was  concluded 
thpt  thi.s  motor  was  adapted  only  to 
heavy  bombiny-  plane.s.  Out  of  this  wel- 
ter of  exoeriments  and  failures  have 
emerpfcd  a  few  Handley-Pajje  machines 
made  in  parts  to  be  sent  to  Enuland  to 
bo  assembled,  an  increasintr  number  of 
which  are  now  jroin,e:  forward.  A  lot  of 
De  Havilands,  useful  for  observation 
and  reconnaissance,  had  to  be  cured  of 
serious  defects  before  they  could  be 
us-ed.  An  order  has  now  been  p'aced  for 
a  type  known  as  S.  E.  5,  virtually  the 
English  Spad,  which  miprht  have  been 
made  two  years  ago  from  British  plans 
in  our  shops.  This  and  the  Handley- 
Page  (in  parts)  are  the  only  machines, 
according  to  this  report,  that  can  be 
produced  in  quantity  before  1919. 

The  committee  says  the  Liberty  motor 
is  finally  a  success  after  much  tinker- 
ing, but  no  plane  has  been  "built  around 
it"  yet,  and  until  this  is  done  our  pro- 
gram  will   not  be  complete.   Meanwhile 


(c;  I  i:<lin'iiinl  Jt  lii'lcricuuil 

THE  LATEST  THING  IN  CONSERVATION 
The  Government  has  started  a  drive  for  peaoh 
stones.  The  sijrn  !il)ove  Uie  barrel  explains  :  "Ri- 
duced  to  a  charcoal  powder  they  filter  the  poison 
out  of  gas  and  save  our  soldiers'  lives."  Donate 
your   peach   stones   to    Uncle   Sam 

engines  of  several  foreign  types  are  now 
building  in  this  country;  and  the  neglect 
to  have  such  engines  made  in  (juantiiy 
long  ago  for  our  own  use,  instead  of 
waiting  for  the  perfection  of  the  Lib- 
erty motor,  is  severely  condemned. 

The  committee  had  much  to  say  on 
the  subject  of  training  fields  and  ex- 
periment stations,  as  to  their  unsuit- 
abiiity  in  some  cases,  and  especially 
with  reference  to  the  fact  that  certain 
member?    of   the   Aircraft   Board    were 
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FIRST   AID   IN    FREIGHT   YARDS 

Freijfht   yards   all  over   the   country    are   beinn   visited   by    the    Red    Cross    hospital   car   in    charjfo   of 

Dr.    M.    J.    Shields.    Employees    arc    tautrht    fii-st    aid    for    injuries    likely    to    occur    thru    their    work. 

Practical  demonstrations  are  driven   in   making  stretchei-s  out   of  two  coats   and  two   fence  poll's,  and 

tourniiiuets  out  of  a   railroad  lla^':  and  a  piece  of  coal,  stone,  or  an  old  l>olt 


intimately  interesited  in  the  ownership 
of  the  land  just  preceding  their  ap- 
pointm:ntH. 

The  committee  appends  a  series  of 
recoinmeiuiations,  in  part  as  follows: 
That  a  commission  be  named  of  pilots 
and  engineers  for  observation  of  the 
service  at  the  front  for  the  benefit  of 
designers  and  manufacturers;  that  air- 
ci'aft  development  and  production  be 
taktn  up  now  not  only  as  a  military 
necessity  but  as  an  industrial  and  com- 
mercial proble^m;  that  (juantity  pro- 
duction be  accelerated  by  enlisting  the 
constructive  abilities  of  all  responsible 
concerns  eng-aged,  or  which  can  be  en- 
gaged in  the  business;  that  better  ar- 
langements  be  made  for  taking  advaii- 
tiige  of  new  inventions. 

I'Mnally,  there  is  a  strong  recom- 
ri.'ndation  that  the  whole  matter  of  air- 
craft production,  including  machines  of 
every  kind,  and  those  intended  for  the 
navy  as  well  as  those  for  the  army,  be 
placed  under  a  single  authoritative 
head.  The  committee  says  it  has  arrived 
at  this  conclusion  because  it  has  been 
imprest  with  the  fact  that  divided  coun- 
sels and  control,  and  lack  of  coordina- 
tion, are  at  the  root  of  the  mistakes  and 
failures  it  has  reported. 

A^-,^;,.^„;.,o*;^„  Much  thought  is 
Amcncanization  ,     .  v 

,,,     ,  now    being   given    to 

Work  ^   J  ., 

measures      for      the 

Americanization  of  the  foreignei-s 
among  us,  and  of  those  who  are  to 
come.  The  most  systematic  effort, 
probably,  is  that  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  Americanization 
Study.  One  of  its  agents,  Dr.  P.  A. 
Speek,  reports  that  in  North  Dakota, 
for  example,  he  has  found  many  rural 
communities  so  astonishingly  exclu- 
sive that  German  has  been  made  the 
common  language,  so  that  immigrants 
of  other  nationalities  send  their  chil- 
dren to  parochial  and  even  public 
schools  to  learn  German  instead  of 
English. 

Tlio  majority  of  the  people  in  these  oom- 
inunitios  are  Oerinan  :  their  church  stn-vicos 
;ut'  comhictetl  in  (Jernian,  and  their  re- 
unions in>itniction  is  jjivon  the  chilib-en  in 
(itM-nian.  Instead  of  making  Americans  of 
I'olish,  Hungarian  and  B<ilu>mian  immi- 
frrant  cliihlren  in  these  tHimmunitios,  you 
are  makins  (Jermans  of  tliom.  Their  teach- 
ers are  (Jorman-trainod,  if  not  German- 
horn  and  l)r('(l  :  their  textbooks  teach  a  (Jer- 
nuui  knltnr:  their  heroes  are  (lOrman 
li(>rt)(>s;  tln>ir  affection  is  a  German  affec- 
tion. 

Meanwhile  many  other  agencies  are 
at  work  toward  coiTecting  this  state 
of  things.  Americanization  commit- 
tees have  been  formed  by  chambers 
of  commerce  and  similar  influential 
bodies  in  a  great  many  towns  in  vari- 
ous states,  in  response  to  a  call  by  the 
National  Security  League.  One  of  the 
immediate  results  has  been  the  sup- 
pression of  objectionable  journals  in 
foreign  languages,  and  the  cessation 
of  the  teaching  of  German  in  schools. 
.\  proclamation  by  Governor  Harding 
nrohibiting  such  instruction  thniout 
Iowa  has  excited  much  comment.  This 
movement  is  particularly  strong  west 
of  the  AUeghanies.  Fifty  publishers 
atul  editors  of   foreign-language   news- 
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papers  in  Chicago  met  on  August  13 
and  pledged  themselves  to  th^  support 
of  the  United  States  War  Exposition 
to  be  held  in  that  city  September  2  to 
15.  The  German-born  members  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  met  on 
the  16th  and  formally  renounced  the 
Kaiser  and  all  his  works. 

In  Boston  settlement  work  in  parts 
of  the  city  filled  with  foreigners  has 
been  definitely  applied  to  this  prob- 
lem. R.  A.  Woods,  director  of  South 
End  House,   says  that  the 

results  of  this  constructive  work  arc 
seen  in  the  whole-heartedness  with  which 
our  young  men  have  joined  the  army  and 
navy,  and  our  girls  the  Red  Cross  an<l 
other  wartime  service.  It  has  been  made 
possible  largely  because  the  newly  assimi- 
lated people  of  the  settlement  communities 
have  gained  a  clearer  conception  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  United  States  in  the  war. 

Large  factories  and  shops  in  some 
places  refuse  to  hire  men  who  are  to- 
tally ignorant  of  English,  and  else- 
where the  managers  have  found  it 
worth  while  to  devote  an  hour  or  two 
a  day  to  teaching  employees.  It  is  said 
that  accidents  were  lessened  by  half  in 
Ford's  huge  works  in  Detroit  after  such 
classes  had  taught  foreigners  to  read 
warning  signs  and  understand  orders 
given  in  English.  Arrangements  are  be- 
ing made  elsewhere,  as  already  in  New 
York  City,  to  provide  for  this  factory- 
schooling  trained  teachers  controlled 
by  the  school  authorities.  "After  th^ 
board  of  education  gets  things  going 
with  the  workers,"  an  advocate  of  this 
method  lately  remarked,  "then  they 
may  get  to  the  employer,  who  often 
needs  to  be  truly  Americanized  as 
much  as  the  workers." 


Food 


Mr.  Hoover  returned  from 
Europe,  where  he  had  been 
Economy  studying  the  food  situatio.a 
with  British  and  French  authorities, 
on  August  23,  with  information  of  im- 
portance. He  reported  that  the  har- 
vests in  Great  Britain,  France  and  It- 
aly are  better  than  could  be  expected, 
considering  that  almost  all  farm  labor 
is  by  women ;  yet  the  next  winter  will 
be  distressful,  because  the  coal  sup- 
ply for  domestic  u.se  will  be  smaller 
even  than  it  was  last  winter.  It  is  the 
more  needful,  therefore,  that  the  civil- 
ian population  in  the  Allied  countries 
he  well  fed.  Mr.  Hoover  declared  in  a 
formal  statement  to  the  press  that 
those  countries  will  need  to  import, 
beginning  September  1,  the  following 
food  supplies: 

('(•r«'.'i)4  for  huriiiiii  coiiMiinrifition,  ."i<MJ,- 
OfCt.fKKi  biiahfN;  fjitH  fjKirk  prorluct.s  and 
vegetable  oilv),  l,(KM).fXKt.<MK»  pounds; 
niigfir.  ].;VH>,<KKi  tons;  beef  products  for 
civilian  i-nin-ntufiVum,  IXH ).<>()< ).<>()<)  pounds 
III  addition  to  tbiw.  beef  must  Ix-  Imiiorted 
for  jimiy  neerU  sind  outn  for  arrny  horses. 
I'  thin  progrdiri  is  fuKillefl  there  will  be  no 
need  for  diist'if  riitioning  of  their  food  ,'ih 
di'ring  last  .v<-;ir,   exrefit   in   beef  and   sugar. 

In  respect  to  Bustenance  in  the  hos- 
tile countries,  he  said  that  the  confi- 
dence felt  in  fJermany  that  their  army 
wa.H  to  conquer  a  [<earc  thiH  season  had 
led  to  «ome  negligence  in  making  ade- 
quate preparation  for  carrying  their 
noldiera  thru  another  winter;  and  the 
(icrmfin  crop*  have  not  turned  out  a.n 
well    HH    they    had     hoped,    owing     to 


lIAltOI.D   HOWLA.ND 

Our  readers  will  be  plejised  to  learn  that  Mr.  Harold  Howl.Tnd,  the  As.sociate  Editor  of  The 
Independent,  is  now  on  hi.s  way  to  the  war  zone,  where  he  Ls  lo  work  for  the  American  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
with  the  Italian  Army.  Mr.  Rowland's  exper'ence.s  in  this  service,  close  to  the  line  of  battle,  will 
provide   him    with    interestintr   and  .strikinj?   material    for  special    articles    and    editorials    which    may 

be  expected    from   him   later 


scarcity  of  fertilizers  and  infrequency 
of  rainfall.  Severe  drought  has  affect- 
ed all  the  area  from  Bulgaria  and  Ru 
mania  thru  Ukrainia  and  eastward. 
The  resulting  crop  failures,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  disturljances  among  tho 
Russian  and  Ukrainian  peasantry,  has 
prevented  the  production  of  crops  on 
any  but  the  smallest  scale. 

T„c„,:„„  tu^  A      momentous      confer- 
Insuring  the  ,    , 
„       ,  _,        ,  ence   of  the   War  Indus- 
Steel  Supply  i  •          I,        1          i-u      4^u 
'  '^  '  tries      Hoard      with     the 

.•^teci  Committee  of  the  Iron  and  Stet  1 
Institute  was  held  in  Washington  on 
August  22,  to  arrange  for  meeting  in 
full  the  rlemands  of  the  country  for 
steel.  These  rose  during  the  last  six 
months,  including  the  need  of  the  Al- 
lies, to  23,000,000  tons,  and  the 
amount  must  t)e  increaHed  for  the 
coming  year.  The  largest  requirement, 
it  was  fliscovered,  is  for  \.hc  railrf)adH, 
after    which    the    Ship|)iiig    Moard,    the 


named,  before  private  calls  can  be 
considered.  It  was  agreed  that  these 
demands  could  not  be  met  except  by 
very  forcible  measures,  such  as 
greater  conversion  of  mills  to  this  par- 
ticular purpose;  an  increase  in  coal 
supply,  particularly  of  by-product  coal 
by  diversion  from  industries  that 
could  utilize  a  poorer  quality,  and  the 
commandeering  of  hoards  if  nece.-^- 
sary;  by  fui'ther  restricting  coal-con- 
suming nonessential  industries;  by 
more  economical  methods  in  steel  pro- 
duction; and  by  shutlint;-  off  steel  su')- 
plies  to  all  not  engaged  in  advancing 
war  work.  The  steel  men  pledged  them- 
;;elves  by  these  stern  methods,  in 
which  the  Government  will  cooperate, 
to  produce  sufTicient  steel  to  meet  the 
demand.  Oiii'  of  their  troubles,  which 
would  not  occur  to  the  ordinary  man's 
mind,  is  the  great  falling  off  in  the 
supply  of  Kcra|),  owing  to  the  reduced 


War    Department,   the    army,    and    the     use  of  iron   and   steel   in   building  an<l 
navy    must    be    Kupi)lied    in    the    order     othi'r  domestic  operations. 


COMPIEGNE,  PLEMONT,  LASSIGNY 


THE  Lassijrny  Plateau,  which 
(Jeneral  Manpfin  wrested  last 
week  from  the  Germans,  is 
hounded  on  the  south  by  the 
urroup  of  wooded  hills  known  as  the 
•'Little  Switzerland"  of  France.  Last 
May  I  stood  on  the  crest  of  Plemont 
Hill,  at  the  extreme  front  of  the  French 
line,  and  looked  across  the  valley  to 
Lassig"ny  only  a  few  hundred  yards 
away,  which  on  Aujjust  21  was  recap- 
tured by  the  French. 

The  taking  of  this  key  position  brings 
the  French  around  behind  Noyon  and 
has  forced  an  extensive  withdrawal  of 
the  Germans  from  this  whole  rejjion.  If 
the  Germans  had  succeeded  in  their  ef- 
fort of  June  in  breaking'  thru  this  bar- 
rier to  Compiegno,  Paris  would  have 
been  in  serious  danger  of  being  taken. 
On  the  4th  of  May,  1917,  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning  we  left  Paris 
for  the  Lassigny  front.  It  was  a  wet, 
ramy  day  and  the  train  was  crowded 
with  French  officers  returning  to  their 
posts.  Our  party  consisted  of  Judge  Ben 
Lindsay  of  Denver,  Judge  William  H. 
Wadhams  of  New  York,  Luici  Campo- 
longhi,  correspondent  of  the  Seculo  of 
Milan,  Louis  de  Tapia,  correspondent 
of  the  Impartial  of  Madrid,  and  myself, 
all  under  the  guidance  of  Commandant 
G.  de  Gatnay,  a  tall,  handsome  French 
officer  whose  mother  was  an  English 
woman.  As  neither  our  Italian  nor  Span- 
ish fellow  travelers  could  speak  a  word 
of  English,  and  as  none  of  us  Ameri- 
cans could  speak  anything  else,  our 
party  naturally  broke  up  into  two  un- 
communicative but  smiling  groups  ex- 
cept when  Commandant  de  Garney  act- 
ed as  interpreter. 

We  were  to 
spend  three  days 
at  the  front,  mak- 
ing our  head- 
quarters at  Com- 
piegne,  Soissons 
and  Epernay, 
three  cities  well 
behind  the^lines 
and  now  men- 
tioned every  day 
in  the  despatches. 
We  left  our  train 
at  Clermont  and 
you  may  be  sure 
my  eyes  were 
wide  open  and  in- 
tent on  the  sights 
about  me,  for  it 
was  my  first  visit 
to  any  front. 
The  station  was 
thronged  with 
heavily  accoutred 
soldiers  and  mud- 
stained  refugees, 
and  in  the  square 
behind  a  number 
of  military  auto- 
mobiles were 
drawn  up  to  meet 
the  officers  who 
had  left  the  train 
with   us.    We    en- 
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ttrod  two  large  cars  and  in  a  jitfy 
were  whisked  away  thru  the  city  and 
out  over  a  perfect  road  into  a  country 
which  looked  very  much  like  Massa- 
chusetts, with  its  broad  valleys,  wooded 
hills  and  cultivated  fields. 

The  sun  shortly  came  out  and  the 
rain  stopped.  Apple  blossoms  glistened 
white  in  the  orchards  and  the  lush 
green  grass  sparkled  after  the  morning 
rain.  Flocks  of  birds  were  hopping 
about  for  worms  in  the  soft,  brown, 
plowed  fields  and  the  peasants  were 
already  at  work  with  their  yokes  of 
white  oxen  and  teams  of  fat-backed 
Pc-rcheron  horses  wearing  enormous 
collars.  The  whole  scene  looked  for  all 
the  world  just  like  a  familiar  painting 
of  Millais.  Tho  it  was  a  populous  coun- 
try we  were  passing  thru,  I  noticed 
none  but  women,  old  men  and  boys  in 
the  fields. 

We  arrived  at  Compiegne  in  time  to 
stroll  about  town  before  luncheon.  Com- 
piegne is  a  city  of  memories,  stories  and 
romance.  It  was  here  that  Joan  of  Arc 
was  made  prisoner.  It  was  here  that 
Napoleon  married  Marie  Louise.  It  was 
on  the  bridge  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river  that  Louis  XVI  awaited  his  bride, 
ill  fated  Marie  Antoinette.  Compiegne 
was  an  old  sporting  town  of  France  be- 
fore the  war.  The  neighboring  forests 
abounded  in  wild  bear  and  deer  as  well 
as  with  all  kinds  of  feathered  game.  In 
the  olden  days  the  nobles  used  to  visit 
it  in  the  hunting  season.  But  now  it  is 
on  the  direct  line  of  the  German  drive 
toward  Paris  and  the  20,000  inhabitants 
have  almost  entirely  fled.  As  we  walked 


(c)  Cumnmiee  vn  i'ubltc  Inlonnalion,    /itoii  I'n 

"Sometimes    the    Boche    shells 
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split    a    housf 


about  the  dense  shaded  streets  I  saw 
my  first  evidences  of -the  Huns'  devilish 
work  with  airplane  bombs.  I  passed  by 
many  buildings  which  the  Boche  shells 
had  hit.  Sometimes  they  would  raze  to 
the  ground  half  a  dozen  adjoining 
houses.  Sometimes  they  would  split  a 
house  in  two,  leaving  one  side  intact.  I 
noticed  in  one  such  house  a  crucifix  still 
hanging  over  the  place  where  the  head 
of  the  bed  had  been  and  the  pictures  still 
hanging  on  the  wall.  We  saw  the  hotel 
which  Dr.  Carrel  had  transformed  into 
his  famous  hospital  and  altho  a  red 
cross  was  painted  on  the  top  it  had  re- 
ceived a  direct  hit  by  a  Hun  bomb  and 
had  to  be  abandoned. 

We  put  up  at  the  only  hotel  in  town. 
The  proprietor  and  two  helpers  did  all 
the  work  for  the  forty  guests.  He  in- 
vited us  to  make  up  our  beds  with  him 
in  the  cellar,  but  we  preferred  to  take 
our  chances  in  the  freer  atmosphere  of 
the  top  story.  We  were  told  that  we 
must  not  under  any  circumstances  use 
a  light  in  our  rooms  at  night.  We  were 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  front  and  the 
French  sentinels  had  orders  to  fire  on 
any  light  seen  moving  in  a  window. 
TViere  have  been  too  many  signals  to 
the  enemy  by  the  flashing  of  lights,  and 
France  will  take  no  chances. 

The  hotel  was  the  headquarters  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  and  there  I 
met  Rev.  Major  Robert  Davis  of  Engle- 
wood,  New  Jersey,  as  broad-gaged  a  fel- 
low as  one  could  care  to  meet.  He  pre- 
sented me  with  a  great  soap  box  full  of 
chocolates  and  cigarets  to  give  the  sol- 
diers on  the  front  lines  when  we  visited 
them  in  the  afternoon  and  authorized 
me    to   act    as    Red    Cross    distributing 

agent  for  the  time 
being. 

Compiegne  was 
the  city  thru 
which  the  Fifth 
English  Army  un- 
der General  Gough 
retreated  last 
March  when  the 
great  German 
drive  began.  The 
American  Red 
Cross  men  told 
me  some  very  in- 
teresting stories 
about  it.  When 
the  order  for  the 
evacuation  of  the 
civil  population 
was  promulgated, 
American  Red 
Cross  representa- 
tives, both  men 
and  women,  stayed 
on  for  seventy 
hours,  giving  out 
soup  and  sand- 
wiches to  the  sol- 
iliers.  They  were 
nearly  court  mar- 
tialed  for  this, 
tho  1  expect  that 
eventually  they 
will   be   dei'orated 


in  two,     leaiiHj/     one     side     intart' 
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for  their  heroism.  The  English 
soldiers  were  coming:  thru  de- 
jected and  beaten.  Some  were 
even  crying.  It  was  not  a  re- 
treat, but  a  rout.  One  Tommy 
said  to  Major  Davis,  "We  are 
defeated.  We  are  going  back 
home  to  Blighty!  The  war  is 
over."  Another  said,  "My  gaso- 
lene has  given  out.  You  can 
have  my  Rolls-Royce  machine 
up  on  the  hill  if  you  want  to  go 
for  it.  I'll  never  use  it  again." 
Finally  the  French  came  and 
filled  up  the  twenty-five  mile  gap 
the  English  had  left  open  to  the 
channel.  Major  Davis  said,  "The 
French  in  their  old  blue  cos- 
tumes saved  the  day." 

After  luncheon  we  started  for 
the    front.    It    was    a    beautiful 
sunny  afternoon  and  we  motored 
due  north  to  the  extreme  south- 
em  limit  of  the   German  offen- 
sive. As  we  sped  thru  the  tiny 
villages  we   saw  the  women  on 
their  knees  washing  their  clothes 
at  the  town  troughs.  Along  the 
roads  hundreds  of  motor  trucks 
were   moving   toward  the   front 
and  rear.    First  we  passed   the 
reserve      trenches      with      their 
barbed    wire    entanglements    set      ''^''^ '""''""'"f 
up  before  them  in  case  France      ^"'"P^'^f^''^  Town  Hall 
had  to  fall  back.  Then  came  hundreds 
of  wagons  standing  along  the  roadside 
all   camouflaged   with   branches.    Every 
farmyard  seemed  to  be  filled  with  auto- 
mobiles and  wagons  as  tho  a  Connecti- 
cut auction  was  going  on  within.  I  no- 
ticed little  signs  on  every  gate  telling 
how  many  soldiers  could  be  billeted  in 
the  home.  We  soon  began  to  pass  troops 
moving  toward  the  front,  both  infantry 
and  artillery.  I  saw  one  battalion  fully 
equipt,  with  the  cook  bringing  up  the 
rear     walking     behind     his     stove     on 
wheels.  We  now  began  to  hear  the  dis- 
tant thunder  of  the  artillery.   At  last 
we  stopped  at  a  chateau  in  a  clump  of 
txees  a  hundred  yards  back  of  the  road 
and  paid  our  respects  to  General   Bre- 
gard   in   command   of  that  sector,  who 
furni.shed  us  with  a  guide  to  take  us  to 
Plemont  Hill,  our  final  destination. 

We  now  motored  up  hill  for  several 
miles  and  found  ourselves  in  that  part 
of  France  known  as  Little  Switzer- 
land, which  has  been  the  theater  of  p.s 
fierce  fighting  in  the  last  few  werks  as 
any  spot  in  Europe.  First  we  came  upon 
the  soldiers  in  the  third  line  trenches 
and  then  we  entered  the  region  of  shell 
holes,  some  of  them  twenty-five  feet 
deep,  which  showed  that  we  were 
within  range  of  the  German  heavy 
artillery.  Our  chauffeurs  then  gave  the 
cars  gas  and  we  hit  up  our  pace  to 
forty  or  fifty  miles  an  hour,  for  we 
were  within  plain  sight  of  the  G<Tman 
balloons.  Altho  the  road  was  com- 
pletely camouflaged  and  hiddf-n  with 
grf-en  ^tn^it-n  of  rloth  strung  on  netting 
or  small  branches  bound  close  together, 
w*»  were  not  taking  any  chances.  We 
passed  by  littj';  villag*-s  blown  to  bits 
and  peach  orchards  that  had  he<-n  wan- 
tonly cut  down  by  the  Germans  on  their 
fr  Tmt'.r    rfrtreat.    The    inhabitants    had 


feet  deep  in  the  side  of  the  hill 
and  not  more  than  four  feet 
high.  It  was  strewn  with  straw 
on  the  bottom  and  seemed  to  be 
anything  but  clean.  I  crawled  in 
on  my  hands  and  knees.  A  few 
French  soldiers  were  sleep- 
ing about.  After  backing  out 
of  this  musty  lair  we  visited 
an  observation  post.  It  was  sit- 
uated on  the  crest  of  the  hill 
and  consisted  of  a  four-foot  thick 
concrete  pill  box  big  enough  to 
hold  three  or  four  men  at  one 
time.  Looking  thru  a  slit  six 
feet  wide  and  six  inches  high,  I 
got  my  first  glimpse  of  No  Man's 
Land.  There  it  was,  as  quiet  as 
death.  Directly  in  front  of  us 
was  a  steep  decline  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  valley  a  couple 
of  hundred  yards  ahead.  Just 
across  we  could  see  the  faint, 
brown  scratch  of  the  German 
trenches.  To  one  side,  half  way 
up  the  broad,  green  plain,  was 
tha  city  of  Lassigny,  with  strag- 
gling woods  to  the  right  and 
river  in  front.  Lassigny  glistened 
white  in  the  green  and  brown 
checkered  plain,  and  directly  be- 
hind a  great  white  road  ran  up 
to  the  distant  horizon,  tho,  of 
The  Cluh  des  Allies  is  at  its  left     ^q^j-sq^  there  was  nothing  mov- 

all  fled,  but  soldiers  were  still  occupy-  ing  on  it  in  the  daytime.  Tbe  city  was 
ing  what  remained  of  the  houses.  Sub-  badly  shot  up,  but  we  knew  it  was  full 
terranean  cellars  had  been  dug  beneath 


most  of  them  in  case  the  soldiers  had 
to  seek  quick  protection  from  heavy 
bombardments.  We  finally  left  our  cars 
in  a  concealed  quarry  beside  the  road 
and  then  walked  forward  to  the  com- 
municating trench.  This  we  entered  by 
descending  into  a  cellar  and  zigzag- 
ging forward  to  the  front  lines.  Altho 
the  bottoms  of  the  trenches  were  over- 
laid with  duck  boards,  the  mud  fre- 
quently oozed  above  them.  Our  shoes 
were  dripping  with  slime  and  we  were 
bespattered  well  up  to  our  knees.  We 
walked  down  the  hill,  across  a  valley 
in  plain  view  of  the  German  outposts 
and  up  another  hill.  We  kept  continu- 
ally passing  soldiers,  some  mending  the 
trenches  and  others  returning  to  the 
rear  lines.  We  noticed  every  few  feet 
pockets  on  the  sides  of  the  trenches  full 
of  hand  grenades,  and  at  longer  inter- 
vals deeper  hollows  where  the  machine 
guns  were  placed.  At  last  on  arriving 
at  the  top  of  the  hill  we  came  upon 
the  soldiers  holding  the  second  line 
trenches.  We  were  immediately  con- 
ducted to  the  officers'  headquarters,  a 
dugout  originally  built  by  the  Germans. 
It  was  about  as  big  as  a  ship's  cabin, 
and  a  single  candle  furnished  the 
mirky  light  for  the  adjutant  at  the 
desk  within.  There  was  a  wooden  frame 
about  two  feet  high  at  the  back  of  the 
dugout  upon  which  was  stretched 
chi'.'ken  wire.  This  was  the  officer's 
bed.  Abf)ve  was  a  ciiling  of  wooden 
planks,  then  a  three-l)ag  thickness  of 
Fand,  and  then  earth  for  two  feet,  anrl 
then  a  concrete  top,  making  ten  feet  of 
solid  matter  above  tlie  dugout,  an  abso- 
lutely bomb-proof  structure.  The  men 
slept  in   an   adjoining  long  hole   thirty 


of  German  troops.  Our  guns  were  kick- 
ing up  clouds  of  dust  on  the  low  ridges 
behind  the  city.  The  French  officer  es- 
corting us  showed  me  the  spot  where 
several  shells  had  exploded  the  day  be- 
fore not  twenty  feet  away  from  where 
we  were  standing.  At  this  observation 
post  there  was  an  officer  stationed  night 
and  day.  Why  the  Germans  have  not 
blown  it  to  bits  I  could  not  understand, 
for  they  built  it  themselves  and  must 
have  known  exactly  where  it  was.  Com- 
ing out  of  the  observation  post,  we 
talked  to  the  French  soldiers  who  had 
collected  in  the  meantime  in  great  num- 
bers to  see  the  strange  visitors.  They 
presented  us  with  some  stray  German 
bullets  and  other  souvenirs  that  had 
been  left  in  the  dugouts  when  the 
French  drove  the  Germans  out,  and  as 
we  left  they  gave  us  a  good  cheer  in 
response  to  our  "Vive  la  France!" 

Before  returning  to  our  automobiles 
the  rumor  must  have  got  abroad  that 
we  had  some  chocolates  and  cigarets 
for  distribution,  for  we  found  what 
seemed  to  be  the  entire  French  Army 
waiting  for  us  at  the  exit  of  the 
trenches.  Fortunately  there  was  enough 
to  go  round,  and  it  was  pleasant  to  see 
how  each  Poilu  would  refuse  to  take 
more  than  one  cigaret  or  one  cube  of 
chocolate  till  each  of  his  comrades  had 
been  provided  for.  Before  leaving  the 
Plemont  region  we  stopped  at  another 
spot  two  or  three  miles  back  of  the 
line:-,  to  visit  .in  old  limestone  quarry 
which  has  now  been  turned  into  a  rest 
(|uarter  for  the  soldiers.  Wo  took 
lighted  eandh  s  and  walked  for  half  an 
hour  thru  the  vaulted  and  obscure  cor- 
ridors of  this  great  cave.  Along  bothi 
sides   of   the      \Continued  on   page  SS^ 


THE  MASTER  OF  MOBILIZATION 


THK  last  of  the  four  but  perhaps 
the  most  important  of  all  the 
four  major  divisions  of  the 
War  Department — •(!)  war 
plans  division,  (2)  operating  division, 
(3)  executive,  (4)  purchasing,  stor- 
age and  traffic — has  "cognizance  antl 
control  of  the  purchase  and  produc- 
tion of  all  munitions  and  other  sup- 
plies required  for  use  of  the  army  and 
of  all  munitions  and  other  supplies  for 
the  army,  both  on  land  and  sea,  and 
all  storage  facilities  in  connection 
tlierewith,  under  an  officer  designated 
as  the  Director  of  Purchase,  Storage 
and  Traffic." 

The  Dii'ector  of  Purchase,  Storage 
and  Traffic,  who  is  one  of  America's 
great  administrators,  is,  without  ques- 
tion, the  greatest  shipper  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  with  more  ton-miles 
to  his  credit,  at  the  end  of  only  eight- 
een months  of  war,  than  any  man.  He 
has  achieved,  in  fact,  a  far  more  im- 
portant, far  moi"e  complex,  and  far 
larger  thing  than  he  achieved,  even,  in 
the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

General  (Joethals,  by  grace  of  his  im- 
portant work  as  assistant  to  the  Chief 
of  Staff,  i\ever  seems  to  be  quite  con- 
tented unless  he  is  achieving  something 
bigger  than  any  other  administrator 
can  do,  and  bigger  than  he  himself  has 
ever  done.  He  is  a  tireless  giant  who 
requires  something  like  the  building 
of  the  Panama  Canal  to  keep  him 
happy.  Thus  he  built  the  Panama  Ca- 
nal when  every  one — notably  De  Les- 
seps,  Wallace,  and  Stevens — had 
failed.  Probably  he  would  have  built 
our  merchant  marine  if  the  President 
had  not  put  him  at  the  mercy  of  a  law- 
yer and  a  corporation  created  by  Con- 
gress, an  uncentralized  two-headed 
corporation  perfectly  planned  to  dis- 
obey the  simplest  rule  of  organization, 
that  there  shall  be  one  master.  He 
failed  on  that  huge  job;  now  he  is 
making  up  for  lost  time  and  energy  in 
accomplishing  wonderfully  the  biggest 
job,  and  the  most  important  job,  he 
has  ever  attempted.  When  the  Senate 
inquisitions,  in  the  manner  that  they 
have  of  sometimes  accomplishing 
good,  made  sentiment  sufficient  for 
the  retirement,  upward,  of  General 
Crozier,  the  head  of  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment, and  of  General  Sharpe,  Quar- 
termaster General,  and  the  hero  of 
Panama,  and  the  victim  of  the  Goe- 
thals-Denman  row,  as  it  is  called  in 
Washington,  was  made  acting  Quar- 
termaster General,  he  went  at  his  task 
so  formidably,  with  such  a  herculean 
air  of  hammering  its  tremendous  frag- 
ments into  a  going  system  qualified  to 
make  swift  progress  over  the  straight 
and  narrow  bridge  of  ships  to  Neces- 
sity, in  France,  that  to  him  may  right- 
fully be  accorded  much  of  the  credit 
for  ninety  thousand  men  going  over- 
seas every  week.  He  failed,  he  nearly 
died  in  the  throes  of  thwarted  effort 
as  chairman  of  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation,  but  now  he  looms  up  in 
the  War  Department  and  has  thumbs 
jerked  at  him  wherever  he  goes,  as 
one  of  the  great  achievers  of  the  war. 
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He  seems  to  be  like  another  Conrad's 
Lord  Jim,  who,  it  will  be  remembered, 
so  imagined  that  he  was  thought  to 
have  failed  in  an  emergency  that  he 
gave  the  rest  of  his  life  to  retrieving 
what  he  imagined  to  be  his  loss  of 
prestige  and  self-respect.  At  any  rate. 
General  Goethals,  while  acting  Quar- 
termaster General,  not  only  forced 
thru,  with  able  assistance,  the  new  de- 
partment of  purchase,  storage  and 
tiaffic,  but  made  such  short  shrift  of 
obstacles,  callers,  cigarets,  lunch,  and 
other  incidentals,  that  he  gives  one 
the  illusion  of  going  at  things  with  the 
cold  fury  of  a  man  who  knows  he  will 
and  must  succeed  one  day.  "It  is  Gen- 
eral Goethals,"  said  one  of  his  assist- 
ants, "who  has  put  the  'go'  into  the 
progress  of  our  ti'oops  overseas." 

He  coordinates  all  matters  in  refer- 
ence to  purchase  and  other  procure- 
ment for  the  Hve  old  and  the  four  new 
bureaus  of  the  War  Department — 
Medical,  Quartermaster,  Ordnance,  En- 
gineer, Signal  Corps,  Construction, 
Chemical  Warfare,  Tank  and  Aircraft 
— with  the  other  departments  of  the 
Government  of  the  Allies,  and  of  the 
Nation  generally.  That  is,  as  Director 
of  Purchase,  while  working  in  cooper- 
ation with  George  W.  Perkins,  who 
succeeded  Mr.  Stettinius,  he  is  a  kind 
of  coordinator  and  clearing  house  for 
all  the  War  Department  bureaus.  To 
prevent  competition  between  the  bu- 
reaus all  requests  for  munitions,  sup- 
plies, and  other  commodities  required 
are  sent  thru  this  department.  If  the 
articles  needed  are  on  what  is  called 
a  released  list,  and  there  is  no  compe- 
tition between  any  of  the  Allied  or 
Government  agencies,  and  no  likeli- 
hood of  injury  resulting  to  the  eco- 
nomic interests  of  the  country  a  large, 
the  bureau  concerned  is  directed  to 
proceed  as  under  peace-time  condi- 
tions. In  case  the  matter  concerned  is 
likely  to  cause  confusion,  as  in  the 
case  of  steel,  the  issue  is  referred  to 
the  War  Industries  Board.  That  board 
refers  its  decision  back  to  the  depart- 
ment of  the  General,  who  forwards  the 
decision  to  the  bureau  concerned  with 
the  proper  allocation  of  the  commod- 
ity and  with  information  as  to  where, 
when  and  at  what  price  it  can  be  pro- 
cured. 

The  material  of  war  at  issue  next 
enters  the  province  of  the  General  in 
the  inland  transpoitation  section  of 
his  department,  which  gathers  up  the 
material  and  turns  it  over  to  one  of 
three  other  divisions,  to  the  storage 
l>ranch,  for  such  storage  as  may  be 
desirable  to  sustain  the  prescribed  re- 
serve, for  delivery  to  a  post  or  canton- 
ment or  camp,  or  for  shipment  over- 
seas. 

If  the  vast  quantities,  or  parts  of 
them,  which  are  handled  continuously, 
have  to  be  stored  in  America,  as  is 
very  often  the  case,  it  is  the  General 
and  his  department  that  provide  the 
proper  facilities.  That  means,  for  in- 
stance, gigantic  refrigeration  facilities 


Paul  Thompsiiii 
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at  some  points,  and  it  means,  in  one 
instance,  a  storage  depot  "somewhere 
in  America"  that  is  fifty  square  miles 
in  extent,  has  hundreds  of  buildings, 
and  is  relentlessly  guarded  night  and 
day  by  soldiers  and  heavy  voltage 
wires.  It  means,  too,  most  careful  al- 
location and  movement  of  supplies, 
since  thirty  days'  rations  and  supplies 
are  kept  on  hand  at  all  aasenibUn^ 
points,  thirty  ilays'  are  kept  at  the  de- 
pots,   and       [Coutinut'd    on     /•(•ye    JJJ 


l^he  Indep(^ndent~IIarp(3rs  H^ekiy 

NEAVS -PICTORIAL 


pt-.., iHu.unhnu  (,i.m;ic.\i-  I',v.\(;.  who  has  uuokkn  'ihim   'iiii';  imxdkxi'.cim;  i>i\k 

So  Hritiith  (/rnrriil  him  wort  diHlim/iiiHlird  hiwHrIf  thnii  Sir  •luliiin  lliiiui.  Intli'r  him  Ihc,  ('ntuidiiniH  r>irrieti  1  iiiii/  It'idf/c  in  I'JIl  mid 
noir  thiu  hnrr  mirftanl  thin  feat  in  driiinu  the,  (InnianH  buck  In  nnil  hn/ond  Iht;  old  Jlitidrnlniri/  liiir  hiforr  A  nun.  It  n-iin  the  Htand 
of     (Jfnfral    Hynfi'n    TMrd    Army    at    Arrun     that    prevented     the    (Jermntin    from    hrr.nkini/    Ihni.    to    Ihc    (Uiiinnrl    hint    Mivrch 
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MUNITION  WORKERS  CREATE  NEW  TOWNS 


/'Ac  inohlcm  of 
liDUsiui/  the  thoH- 
xands  of  munition 
irorkers  has  bnn 
soiled  not  in  make- 
sltifts  in  the  com- 
munities already 
id-is  ting  near  the 
jiutories,  but  hi/ 
llic  raiiid  erection 
of  new  t  0  IV  n  s 
idanned  for  the 
lonvenicnce  and 
the  comfort  of  the 
I  Diployees.  This  is 
more  largely  true 
in  England  than 
in    other    countries 


A  MODI.L  OUTDOOR  CLASSROOM 

All    the    errors    of    old    toirn    methods    are    eliminated    here 


THE   COMMUNITY   KITCIIKX 
When  the  women   come  out  of  the  factory   they  find  well-cooked   dinners  ready 


THE  POST  OFFICE 

The  old  one  room  post  office  of 
the  country  town  tcon't  do  here.  , 
for  the  new  community  is  too  large 
and  important.  All  the  pictures  on 
this  page  show  that  everything  is 
woman's  work,  even  -when  her 
ordinary  household  tasks  are  being 
carried  out  on  an  enormous  scale. 
The  factory  employee  who  is  tak- 
ing a  man's  place  is  not  expected 
to  do  her  own  housework  besides, 
and  as  far  as  possible  other  women 
relieve  her  of  these  tasks,  and  in 
this  way  contribute  their  help  to 
securing        a        victorious     .  peace 

I'hutntjraphf  British  Ofticiiil,  Coi^t/ri:iht  I  ndi-rtcood  *  I'udencood 


A   TYPICAL   SIDE   STREET 

Real  family  houses  are  these;  not  mere  barracks 
but    homes    that    are    attractive   inside    and   out 


FOR  THE  WHOLE  TOWN 

Household   drudgery   falls   on    the  few   so     the    many    are    releasfd    for    k'ur    i 
'J'his      sysitni      puts      the      munition      towns      on      a      splendidly     eficitmt      i.iM- 


Th<,  Ind^p^rrd^nt      N    EWS-^PICTO    RIAL     Mat-pcr-^s  H^cikUf 


-STUNTER"  OF  THE 
TANK  CORPS 

He  has  learned  to  hal- 
nnce  himself  nnyichere. 
the  hoys  say,  from  his 
experience  of  ridinq  in 
the  tanks,  and  ridinij 
the  bars  of  a  motor 
cycle  holds  no  thrills 
for  him.  To  get  away 
for  just  a  few  minutes 
from  the  hate  and  de- 
struction of  war,  the 
men  must  have  some 
jicts -for  which  they  can 
shoic  affection.  To  some 
of  the  soldiers  such 
mascots  are  "sanity 
preservers."  This  va- 
riety of  animals  proves 
that  the  men  aren't  par- 
ticular as  to  the  kind 
they  adopt.  Anythini/ 
that  responds  to  kind- 
ness   will    do    for    them 


EVERY 
BRANCH 

OF  THE 
SERVICE 

HAS  ITS 
MASCOT 


"MOLLY"    BELONGS 

TO   THE   ROYAL 

FLIERS 

Raihits  seem  strange 
battlefield  pets,  hut  the 
Canadians  have  a  dozen 
or  more  of  them  right 
near  the  place  where 
shells  are  bursting. 
They've  grotcn  as  used 
to  the  noise  and  danger 
as  the  hoys,  and  in 
place  of  their  usual 
timidity  are  showing  the 
spirit  of  their  masters. 
"Nancy,"  in  the  center 
picture,  has  been  in 
many  actions  with  her 
hosts.  The  one  twisted 
horn  is  the  result  of  a 
s  hell  burst  on  the 
S  omme  battleground 
where  she  faced  the  foe 
with  one  of  the  South 
African        regiments 


Phf,tt,ffraph4  BtilUh  Offlr.titt,  from  I'tttt  ItUulrriHng 

"I>rNKH"  IS  A  TRAVELER 
hirnl  n  pit  of  the  Hoyal  Enfjinecri  in  Africa,  he  was  hrought  to 
Belf/ium  tn  Ifll//  and  vms  prcnent  at  Ypren,  Loos  and  the  Homme 


(c)  OommUteu  im  I'ul/Ho  Intormatlon,  from  Prein  lltuntratlni 

SOMETIirNO  WILD  FOR  THE  rVCUJRTS 

'J'wo  motor  dclachtUrnt  vicmbcrs  cuuglit  this  hoar,  and  get  great 
enjoyment     from     his     lompany ,    during     their     spare     minutes 


^^-^-i?*=»-v-AHr^-^Hr,^>^15LTr>-A^^ 
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A  MONTHLY  SKCTION  DEVOTED  TO  SENSIIST.E  AND  ^^  EFFICIENT  COUNTRYSIDE 
I.1VIN«J  :  ISKTTEIl  HOUSES  :  lU'/rrEU  KOOMS  :  BETrER  (JARDENS  :  BETTER  ROADS  AND 
I'.E'in'ER     TOWNS     FOR     THOSE     WHOSE     INTERESTS    LIE    BETWEEN    THE    CITY    AND    THE    FARM 


\^^ifi.,^^^i^=^^.\^^^^ji^.<i\:»^^Jiiu^ 


FLAGS  FOR  THE  GARDEN 


LET  us  (Miisiili'i-  the  iris.  Some  there  are 
— j?oi'<l  >'lil-f:ishi(»ued  persons  of  Colon- 
Jial  tastt--\vlio  call  them  "flags" — of 
such  is  the  sweet  tiag  or  orris  root.  Others 
with  a  touKUf  for  tlie  Frem-li.  call  thcui 
tleui'-(le-lis,  tho  they  are  not  lilies  at  all. 
But  all  tlu'  while  the  good  (ireek  uuiiie  iris, 
which  ver\  properly  means  "rainbow,"  has 
been  fully  ilomesticated  into  our  lOnslisli 
vernacular. 

Everywhere  the  iris  conies  up  smiling 
and  radiant  with  a  dazzling  show  of  color. 
Hardly  any  group  of  garden  flowers  is  so 
^e^satile.  Hardly  any  will  thrive  in  such  a 
diversity  of  soils  and  climates.  Hardly  one 
will  stand  more  abuse. 

Irises  will  grow  with  one-fifth  the  fuss 
and  bother  of  roses,  or  one-tenth  the  trou- 
ble of  most  lilies,  and  they  will  make  a 
brave  display  in  thousands  of  places  where 
the  lilies  and  the  roses  cannot  be  grown 
at  all. 

The  old-fashioned  blue  flags  were  of  two 
kinds,  the  tall  and  the  dwarf.  In  our  aborig- 
inal minds  these  distinctions  were  very 
clear ;  but  since  times  have  improved  and 
we  have  studied  Darwin  and  Max  Leichtlin 
and  the  modern  nursery  catalogs  we  don't 
feel   so  sure  of  anything.  Only   we  ,lo  know 
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even  now  that  these  (^inunon  bhie  flags  will 
grow  almost  anywhere,  in  dry  sterile  soil  or 
in  fat  deep  gardens,  in  Canada  or  Texas. 
We  know  that  the  round  clumps  or  .straight 
ribbon-beds  by  the  front  door  of  humble 
cottages  will  look  cosy  and  ai)propriate ; 
and  we  know  that  the  friendly  way  of  diviil- 
ing  the  clumps  with  the  lu'ighbors  is  still 
the  best  method  for  growing  the  flowers  of 
lilies  and  also  the  flowers  of  human  kind- 
ness among  neighbors. 

Other  ways  there  are.  of  course,  of  mak- 
ing irises  elTective  in  tht>  modern  garden. 
A  slender  ribbon  of  irises  of  proper  color 
along  the  foundations  of  a  low  cosy  cot- 
tage looks  even  better  than  the  traditional 
ribbons  bordering  the  walk.  Against  picket 
f(  nces  or  especially  in  front  of  gray  c<Mnent 
walls  they  make  a  splendid  showing.  Plant- 
ed thus  in  straight  rows  against  the  c-ement 
garage  or  the  greenhouse  they  are  superb. 
Their  foliage  is  wholly  agreeable  in  these 
situations,  even  when  the  i)lants  are  out 
of  flower. 

Diversity  is  one  of  the  str()ng  points  of 
the  iris.  There  are  about  one  hundred  and 
seventy  wild  species  known  to  the  botanist, 
iiny  one  of  these  may  yield  a  hundred 
sood  garden  varieties  and  several  of  them 
have  done  more  than  that. 

The  irises  grouped  under  the  name  of 
"G(  rman,"  it  appears,  were  not  made  in 
(Jermany.  They  got  the  name  from  the 
Latin  of  that  good  old  Swedish  doctor 
IJnnaeiis,  who  called  them  Iris  Gernianica. 
Why,  nobody  knows:  for  they  do  not  grow 
in  Germany  either,  but  all  along  the  Medi- 
terranean from  Spain  to  Asia.  This  all 
refers  to  supposedly  Avild  forms;  but  the 
garden  hybrids  which  form  the  <Terman 
i!ises  of  the  catalogs  did  not  even  descend 
froui  the  non-C!ei-man  Iris  (lermanica.  but 
mostly  from  other  species.  To  complete  this 
nonsense  of  nomenclature  we  need  only  add 
that  the  so-called  "Germtua"  iris  is  the 
genuine  fleur-d(>-lis.  the  national  flower  of 
l'"ranc(' 

But  it  is  a  multifarious  and  wonderful 
group.  Take  it  the  country  over  the  German 
irises  doubtless  make  up  ninety  per  cent 
of  all  those  grown  in  America.  They  flower 
from  April  to  July  ;  some  are  dwarf,  only 
a  foot  or  so  in  bight,  while  others  stand  up 
a  stately  four  feet  tall;  some  are  white, 
siinie  i-cd.  some  yellow,  many  purple,  but 
the  linest  in  all  v.ilues  of  pui-est  blue.  Ob- 
viously the  careful  select i(Ui  of  \arieties 
w  ith  reference  to  color,  higlit  ami  season  of 
liowering  is  important  in  nuiking  up  an 
iris  gai'den. 

Hardly  any  worth-while  garden  flower 
gives  less  trouble  in  its  culture.  Any  clean, 
well  ili-ained  soil  will  answer.  ICvcn  the  dry 
raid  sterile  town  gardens  foMn<lod  upon  ci>n- 
Iractors'  fills  of  tin  cans  and  ashes  will 
grow  (Jernum  irises  if  only  a  trifling  layer 
of  real   top  soil  has  been  supplied.   Yet,  of 
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course,  they  give 
their  best  blooms 
when  growing  in 
fertile,  warm,  well- 
drained  gardei: 
soil.  Thoro  tillage, 
however,  counts  for 
much.  They  prefe-' 
a  situation  tending 
to  di-yness  rather  than   uioi^tnve. 

Most  irises,  like  many  other  citizens  of 
the  pt>rennial  border,  will  do  best  if  occa- 
sionally taken  up.  divided  and  replanted. 
Once  in  three  years  will  suit  some  varie- 
ties ;  but  other  kinds  in  other  soils  will 
nee<l  handling  oftener  :  still  other  varieties 
not  so  often.  This  division  and  transplant- 
ing should  come  in  Jul.v  or  August,  soon 
after  the  jilants  ai-(>  thru  blossoming. 

I'rohably  the  Japanese  irises  stand  sec- 
ond to  the  (Jerman  irises  in  the  favor  of 
American  amateurs.  In  point  of  beauty 
their  blossoms  are  unsurpassable. 

American  tradition  has  it  that  the  Jav)- 
anese  iris  is  a  water  plant  anil  must  be 
planttnl  aKuig  the  niargins  of  ponds.  It  is 
supremely  beautiful  in  such  situiitions,  and 
this  is  in  fact  something  like  its  native 
habitat.  I'et  it  is  not  strictly  a  water-lov- 
iug  plant,  and  will  not  submit  to  wet  feet, 
especially  thru  the  winter.  In  this  it  dift'ers 
distinctly  from  our  native  iris.  Nine  times 
out  of  ten,  in  fact,  the  ordinary  grower 
will  do  bt>tter  with  Japanese  irises  wholly 
out  of  reach  of  staiuling  water.  Planted  in 
an.\  good  rich  garden  soil  and  given  thoro 
tillage  they  will  yield  their  broad  and  glori- 
ous blooms  in  profusion.  The  fretpient  til- 
lage keeps  the  ground  moist,  aorattnl  aud 
cool,  and  that  is  all  the  plants  want.  Like 
the  (Jerman  irises,  the  Japanese  varieties 
do  best   with   August   trans|ilantiug. 

The  S|>anish  iri.st>s  are  my  next  prefer- 
ence ;  am!  my  pretVreui-*'  rests  tirst  on  their 
exipiisite  and  deliwtte  beauty  and  tWKVud 
on  their  cheapness.  They  are  "ohe«p  as 
dirt"  anil  ought         \(''>ntiHiud  on   (nitjc    .\<'> 


LET  SONNY 
TAKE  CARE 
OF  THE  CAR 


BY  C.  H.  CLAUDY 


Filling  grease  cuj-i 
is  easy  ichen  tiro 
hoys    do    it    together 

FOR  the  new 
driver  who  pro- 
poses to  keeri 
Lis  car  without  the 
aid  of  a  chauffeur  its 
liome  care  frequent- 
ly looms  large  as  :: 
difficult  problem. 
Tet  it  often  seems  a 
greater  task  than  it 
really  is.  i)articularly 
if  there  are  children 
in  the  family.  While 
turning  over  the  care 
of  a  motor  car  to  a 
couple  of  small  boys 
.seems  perhaps  a 
revolutionary  propo- 
sition, a  little  analy- 
sis of  what  care  a 
«ar  really  ref|nires  s 
feasible. 

The  one  absolute  essential  in  caring  for  a 
motor  car  is  to  see  that  it  is  properly  lubri- 
cated. The  outside  may  be  covered  with 
mud.  and  windshield  be  spattered  with  dirt, 
the  t')p  need  Ijrushilig  and  the  le;itliei-  seat 
shining  with  a  dressing  and  yet  the  <-ar.  as 
a  car,  be  in  perfect  cf>ndition,  if  only  its 
running  gear,  motor  and  springs  be  prop- 
erly oiled  and  greased. 

There  is  nothing  whatever  about  hibri- 
<-ation  which  any  ten  or  twelve  year  lad 
cannot  accomfdi.sji  as  effectively  as  his 
father.  Most  bo.vs  love  machinery  and  are 
so  anxious  to  drive,  to  have  a  feeling  of 
participation  in  ownership  of  the  car  that 
what  is  to  most  a  disagreeable  task  will  be 
\f>  him  a  matter  of  play. 

First  show  him  where  the  oil  gage  is 
arid  at  what  point  it  should  be  when  the 
s\im\t  \a  filled  with  oil.  Next  instruct  Small 
Son  that  it  is  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes 
;ind  the  I'erwians  that  the  car  never  b>ave 


The  hoys  can   crawl 
how's    it    to    be    quite 


Affikivf/    Murfi.     that     thr    npnrk    plufi    eon- 
rit'tiorn      tnifl      Ihr      fun      lull      art;      tiffhf 


around  the  car  while  it  is  being  driven  and   locate  any  squeaks 

the  garage  i:ntil  the  oil  sump  is  filled  to 
the  proper  point,  and  one  item  in  home 
care  will  have  been  disposed  of. 

Getting  underneath  a  car  with  a  grease 
gun  to  inoculate  the  universal  joints  and 
fill  the  differential  is  an  awkward  task  for 
a  grownup.  Small  Son  can  sit  upright  upon 
tlie  floor  beneath  the  car  and  do  the  job 
with  ease  and  dispatch  and  economy  since 
good  grease  in  cans  is  much  cheaper  than 
when  purcha.sed  with  the  labor  of  putting 
i(  in,  at  a  garage. 

It  is  wise  to  hang  a  grease  chart  on  the 
avails  of  the  garage.  TTnder  permanent  en- 
tries of  diiTerentiai.  universal,  gear  s(>t. 
I'-ather  protected  steering  joints,  fan.  hubs, 
starting  motor  and  generator,  enter  dates 
when  greasing  is  done.  Write  a  plain  state- 
ment as  to  the  intervals  to  elapse  between 
greasings.  Starting  motor  and  generator 
should  receive  a  drop  or  two  of  ma<-liinc 
oil  at  least  once  a  week.  I'.all  bearing  fan 
hubs   which    are    grease    jiacked    should    ic- 

ceive    a    dose    every    thousand    miles,    '^rin- 

differential   should  be  filled  every   thousand 

iniles  and  that  car  is  well  cared  for  whi<  h 

lias    its    wheels    fiulled    and    greased    eycrv 

I '.verity-five  hundred  miles. 

It     will     depend     on     the     character     of 

grease  advised  by  matuifactui-ers  as  tf>  how 

often    the   gear    set    is    to   be    filled.    'I'liose 

(vhich  use  a  heavy  oil  shriuld  receive  atten- 

liori    ajijii-oximately    every    thousand    miles: 

tliosc   which    nsf!   gr'-ase   at  b-ast  every   two 

ihotisaiid    triiles. 

Cnivcrsal    joints    shoiilrl    be    [lacked    not 

l<MS  oftr-n  than  n  thousand  miles  ajiart  and 

it   does  no  harm   to  grease  tlir-m  every   fiv<' 

JMindred    miles.    I'ractir-aJly    all    the    energy 

Aliifh   reaches   the  rear   wheels   passes   thru 

tli"se  joints  (;nd  every  <iHcillation  of  the  car 

r'lpiircs  motion  liere.  As  nniversals  ar-e  ex- 

pennive  to  replace  and  a^  the  proper  grease 

costs  but  little,  teaching  Small  Hon  to  keep 

these  constantly   full  of   lubricant  is  a   dis' 

tinct  fwfdioriiy. 

f'illirig    grease    cups    a;iil    screwing    tlietn 


Sfinin/'s  first  consid- 
cniiidii  is  that  the 
oil     sump     is     fille<\ 

down     is     a     simple 
matter.     Teach     the 
small     caretaker     to 
turn    the    cups   until 
grease    can    be    seen 
squirting   thru    bear- 
ings   before    refilling 
the  cup.  Tell  him,  in 
replacing    the     filled 
cup,    to   screw   it    at 
least    two     complete 
turns     in     order     to 
avoid  losing  the  cup. 
He    should    turn    all 
cups     two     complete 
turns  at  least  every 
other    day ;    here    as 
elsewhere     it     is     in- 
finitely better  to  over 
than  under  lubricate. 
Annoying     spring     squeaks     worry     any 
driver.  A  small  boy  with  a  can  of  oil  and  a 
paint    brush    can    banish    them    easily    bv 
I)ainting  the  edges  of  the  spring  leaves  with 
motor  oil.  Never  mind  the  dirt  and  dust — 
paint  over  the  accumulated  road  dirt  which 
soaks  up  oil  which  will  in  time  percolate  in 
between   the  leaves.   Tf  Small   Son   will   do 
this    painting    once    a    week,    spring    leaf 
scpieaks     will     be     conspicuous     by     their 
absence. 

The  best  car  ever  made  occasionally  de- 
velops unusual  noises.  If  these  uolses  are 
continuous  and  regula'r  they  come  from 
moving  parts,  and  such  calls  for  grease 
should  never  be  neglected.  It  is  one  thing, 
however,  to  hear  a  noise  and  sometimes 
(juite  another  to  find  just  where  to  put  the 
lu-eded   gr(>ase. 

Here  one  or  two  small  boys  who  can 
crawl  around  the  car  while  it  is  being 
driven  putting  their  ears  here  and  there 
ran    sjteedily   determine  the  cause. 

I!y  no  means        \Coniiiiuc(l  on  page  327 


Ijonking  for  had  auls  on  the  tires  and  tc»t- 

iii'i    till-    nil    piissiu'c    in    11(1)1    iij    his    tank 
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THRU  THE  LOOKING-GLASS 


Over    the    mantel    is 
decorative    in    itself 


TllIO  ornamen- 
tal value  of 
luirrurti         i  a 

well  known  to  pro- 
fessional       ik'foi'M- 

tors,    by    many    of 

whom  they  are  em 

ployed  lavishly  ami 

with     great      skill 

Due  emineut  nieui- 

ber  of  the  craft  has 

a    hobby    for    luir 

rored      walls      aud 

doors        wherewith 

she  contrives  auiaz 

iug    ell'eots   of   8i»a- 

c-iousnes.s  iu  limited 

areas.    The    layuiau 

who     acts     as     his 

own  interior  dec- 
orator, however,   i> 

i>rone  to  regard  the 

looking    glass   as   ;i 

strictly     utilitarian 

l)roduct,      and      to 

limit     its     use     to 

bedrooms      and 

dressing      or      hath 

rooms,     now      tiiai 

the  gorgeously 

framed    pier    glas.«. 

that  towered  to  the 

ceiling  between  the 

front  windows  of 
every  well  regu- 
lated parlor  a  gen- 
eration   •  ago,       is 

practically    extinct. 

Occasionally,  it  is  true,  a  mirror  may  be 
seen  in  a  living  or  dining  room,  but  this 
Usually  is  an  integral  feature  of  a  buftet 
or  a  factory-built  mantel,  or,  in  rarer  cases, 
a  family  heirloom  treasured  for  sentiment 
rather    than    artistic   appreciation. 

Yet,  rightly  understood,  there  is  no 
greater  decorative  asset  than  a  mirror ; 
and  a  generous  percentage  of  the  money 
now  expended  for  superfluous  bric-a-brac 
that  clutters  shelves  and  tables  and  crowds 
cabinets  to  overflowing,  might  profitably 
be  diverted  to  the  purchase  of  mirrors 
which,  historically,  are  as  rich  in  interest 
as  pottery  and  porcelains,  and  are  much 
easier  to  reconcile  with  their  surroundings. 
Of  course  in  their  decorative  employ- 
ment, practical  ends  may  also  be  consid- 
ered. Mirrored  doors  in  wardrobes,  closets 
and  dressing  rooms  are  both  useful  and 
ornamental,  and  in  various  other  ways 
practical  and  artistic  functions  may  be 
happily  combined.  Occasionally  it  may  seem 
desirable  to  install  a  mirror  with  the  sole 
object  of  completing  a  group  composition, 
supplying  accent  or  balance,  or  of  strength- 
ening structural  lines ;  but  in  general  the 
oft-quoted  injunction  of  William  Morris,  to 
"have  nothing  in  your  homes  which  you  do 
not  know  to  be  useful,  or  believe  to  be 
beautiful,"  may  be  adopted  as  a  working 
principle. 

The  convex  mirror  perhaps  approaclx's 
most  nearly  to  an  exclusively  ornamental 
type,  since  the  distortion  of  reflected  images 
makes  it  useless  so  far  as  any  aid  to  the 
toilet  is  concerned.  As  an  over-mantel  dec- 
oration it  is  most  happy,  particularly  when 
the  mantel  is  delicately  carved,  in  the 
Colonial  fashion,  and  painted  white.  Where 
paintings  are  hung  at  either  side  of  th(> 
fireplace,  as  is  so  frequently  the  case,  an- 
other against  the  chimney  breast  is  super- 
fluous and  consequently  in  poor  taste, 
whereas  a  mirror  so  hung  not  only  prevents 
monotony  and  crowiling,  but  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  contrasting  notf>  actually  en- 
hances the  effect  of  the  pictures.  When  it 
is  possible  to  place  convex  mirrors  so  that 
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a    particularly    happy    place    for    an    old-time    convex    mirror, 
and    in    pleasing    contrast     to     the    paintings     on      each     side 


they    rellect   a    brilliant   garden    vista,   their 
charm  and  decorative  value   is  doubled. 

Between  windows  is  another  happy  sit- 
uation for  either  a  large  or  a  small  mirror. 
Here  a  picture  would  be  lost  owing  to  lack 
of  illumination,  but  the  looking  glass  re- 
flects the  well  lighted  objects  that  face  the 
windows,  and  thus  brightens  a  wall  space 
that  often  seems  disproportionately  dark 
in  contrast  with  the  strong  light  pouring 
in  on  either  side.  In  similar  fashion,  a 
gloomy  corner  can  be  made  cheery  and  in- 
viting by  placing  a  mirror  so  that  it  re- 
flects a  window  or  a  hearth  fire.  Its  im- 
personal character  makes  its  use  possible 
in  spaces  that  obviously  clamor  for  decora- 


^■1 
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tt  is  often  a  good  kUti  to  hung  a  mirror  bv- 
twcen  two  windows  where  it  carries  the 
effect  of  illumination  along  the  whole  side 
of  the  room.  A  picture  similnrlg  placed  is 
frequently  ruined  for  lack  of  suitable  light 


tion,  but  in  which 
for  various  reason>i 
a  picture  seems  nn- 
.suilalil(>. 

it  must  not  li'' 
inferred  that  the 
placing  of  a  mirroi- 
(lemaiuls  less  care- 
ful consideration 
tli.iM  (hat  of  a  print 
or  painting.  On  the 
contrary,  its  bril- 
liancy —  accentu- 
ated by  reflections 
of  color  and  move- 
ment in  the  room-- 
make  it  inevitably 
a  focal  center 
wherever  it  may  be 
placed,  and  conse- 
quently it  is  im- 
l)ortant  that  its  po- 
sition should  coin- 
cide with  some 
natural  center  of 
interest  in  order 
that  the  room  as  a 
whole  should  not 
appear  to  pull 
ai)art.  To  make  a 
mirror  appear  an 
integral  part  of  its 
surroundings  there 
must  be,  first,  con- 
sistency of  scale 
between  it  and  the 
place  it  is  intended 
to  adorn ;  and,  sec- 
ond, the  establishment  of  balance  and  sta- 
bility, either  by  relating  it  to  some  struc- 
tural feature  of  the  room — as  an  alcove, 
mantel,  or  built-in  seat — or  to  a  furniture 
group  of  importance  and  interest.  A  mirror 
M'hich  exists  as  an  isolated  fact,  suspended 
in  mid  air  like  Mahomet's  coflSn,  is  a  mean- 
ingless excrescence  rather  than  a  decora- 
tive element. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  mirror  must  scale 
with  surrounding  objects  as  well  as  with 
the  wall  space  it  occupies.  A  large,  mas- 
sively framed  mirror  hung  above  a  delicate, 
spindle-legged  chair  will  appear  gross  and 
top-heavy,  whereas  it  might  seem  perfect- 
ly balanced  above  a  davenport  or  other 
heavy  piece  of  furniture.  But  a  mirror  may 
be  so  related  to  a  furniture  grouping  as  to 
form  therewith  a  well  balanced  decorative 
unit.  In  one  such  grouping  a  cabinet  rein- 
forced at  either  side  by  plants  in  heavy 
pots  forms  the  base  of  the  unit,  and  a  tall 
Chinese  vase  serves  as  a  connecting  link 
between  cabinet  and  mirror.  In  another 
case  a  relatively  small  mirror  may  be  ren- 
dered sufliciently  imposing  to  constitute  the 
sole  decoration  at  one  end  of  a  narrow, 
ivory  walled  reception  room  by  placing  it 
against  a  j^anel  of  antique  brocade,  thus 
balancing  a  heavily  draped  window  at  the 
opposite  end.  Beneath  the  mirror  is  a  fine 
commode  supporting  a  candelabrum  and 
vases  of  cut  crystal  may  be  placed,  and  a 
chair  at  either  side  will  complete  and  add 
stability   to  the  group. 

In  another  room,  a  mirror  above  a  man 
tel  is  harmoniously  grouped  with  swncos 
and  candlesticks  hung  with  sparkling  crys 
tal  pendants  from  which  it  gains  added 
brilliancy.  Still  another  use  for  mirrors 
may  be  observed  in  the  same  room,  where 
they  form  the  backs  of  two  small  curio 
cabinets  hung  in  shallow  rei'esses  at  the 
enils  of  the  fireplace.  By  catching  the  light 
from  the  windows,  the  glass  aiils  materially 
in  throwing  into  relief  the  art  treasures  iu 
the  cabinets,  and  in  illuminating  the  re- 
cesses   themselves. 

When  ol   large      |(\>nt«NUt)«l  i>»»  piiyt'  SS^ 
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VEGETAHLKS 

Spring  *^  liberal  application  i>f  well  ilc- 
<irx.4'ua  ''".v*'*!  inaiiiiit'  sluniM  be  sprcail  on 
the  smtact'  of  tln>  soil,  cIuk  in.  am! 
the  surface  made  f.ne.  This  soil  is  then  in 
touilition  for  the  sowing  of  Xevv  /ealaml 
spinach,  one  ouniv  to  1(K)  foot  row,  ritws 
eight  to  ten  inches  apart  and  one-half  inch 
deep,  .viehlinj;  one  bushel.  After  the  frosts 
set  in,  i"over  with  clean  stra«'  or  some  other 
litter  to  a  depth  of  three  to  four  inches. 
Corn  salad  may  also  be  sown  this  mouth. 

Sweet     ^^    ^    light    frost    has    nipped    your 

t'oru  '****  ^"^^^  '^"''  ^'"^  '^'"'^  have  formed, 
pull  up  a  few  of  your  best  plants, 
root  and  all,  and  stand  them  in  the  barn 
o:*  some  protected  place.  If  the  soil  is  moist 
and  the  plants  not  too  badly  frozen,  the 
corn  will  mature.  Some  of  the  strengrth  or 
sai>  in  stein,  leaf  and  root  will  jjo  to  the 
ear.  The  stalks  may  be  packed  dose  to- 
j<elher. 

FalHM,n..l..u     "^^f*"    7<1if ''    ='";^.   '-'"ibarb 
of  Itotkts  roots     planted     this    month 

will  be  well  established  by 
spring.  The  soil  should  be  deep  aud  rich 
I'arsley  roots  if  lifted,  tops  cut  close,  and 
planted  into  a  six  inch  pot.  will  supi)ly 
parsley  duriu>:  the  winter.  The  soil  should 
be  very  rich,  kept  moist  and  the  plant  kept 
in  a  sunny  window. 

•  As  soon  as  the  leaves  bejjin 
ANpiirsiKus  to  turn  yellow  and  the  berries 
turned  red,  cut  the  stalks 
close  to  the  surface  of  the  bed  and  burn 
between  the  rows.  The  woody  stems  do  not 
make  good  compost  and  if  burned  all  of  the 
disease  or  insects  on  the  stems  are  de- 
stroyed. After  frost  has  set  in,  apply  a 
hcr.vy  application  of  decayed  manure  and 
mix  in  coarse  bone  meal. 

Beet       ^*  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  sown  one  inch  deep 

C'reens     **"*'  ^^^  rows  twelve  inches  apart 

in  a  rich  mellow  soil,  the  beets  are 

just  the  right  size  for  greens  and  canning 

before  frost. 

If  the  ])]ants  of  Prizehead  aud 
l.otiuoe     (Jrand  Rapids    (loose-leaves)    are 

))lauted  the  first  week  of  this 
nionth.  they  will  mature  before  frost.  May 
King  and  Big  Boston  are  the  best  head 
varieties  for  fall  planting. 

Seed  should  be  planted  in  a  very 
HadiNiie.s     ijch  soil  and  the  radish  may  be 

harvested  in  thirty-five  to  forty 
days.  The  French  Breakfast  is  one  of  the 
best  varieties  for  the  home  garden.  Keep 
the  soil  moist  and  cultivate  freely. 

Sow  one  ounce  of  seed  to  one 
I'liriiips     hundred   foot   rod.   Thin   to  three 

inches  apart  in  the  row.  Culti- 
vate frequently  and  keep  out  all  fall  weeds. 
The  crop  will  mature  in  forty  to  sixty  days ; 
yieUl  should  be  about  two  bushels. 

The  White  Potato  (Multiplier). 
OuionM     yellow    potato    and    yellow    Globe 

I>anvers  are  the  best  varieties  for 
fall  itlanting.  Place  the  sets  in  a  rich  soil 
in  rows  twelve  inches  apart.  After  the 
severe  frosts  come,  protect  the  tops  with 
litter.  Onions  grown  for  winter  use  shoiild 
be  ripened.  If  the  tops  still  stand,  throw 
them  down  by  dragging  light  branches  on 
them  or  b.v  throwing  them  over  with  the 
rake  handle.  After  two  weeks,  rake  them 
to  the  surface  aud  allow  the  tops  to  dry 
before  they  are  cleaned  and  stored. 

In  order  to  hasten  th(>  riix-ning 
Toiiinto  of  the  fruit  before  the  first  frost 
.-ippejirs.  prune  out  all  suckers, 
cut  off  all  growing  tips  and  cut  the  leaves 
half  on".  Cut  oil"  all  th.wers.  The  strength  ot 
the  i)lant  will  then  be  frtrced  int<«  the  fruit 
and  the  sun  and  air  will  have  free  access. 
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This  is  the  ni.uith  to  blanch  the 
««-l«T.v      celery.  This  may  be  done  by  bank 

ing  it  with  earth,  iilacing  boards 
>in  tach  side  of  it  or  by  the  u.se  of  ■'blanch- 
1 1  s"  made  of  wood  aud  heavy  pajier. 

If  the  late  cabbages  have  a  ten- 
CxItluiBc  tlency  to  si.lit.  loosen  the  plant 
in  the  soil  by  lifting  the  head  a 
little  or  pushing  it  over  on  its  side.  This 
stops  the  excess  supply  of  moisture  and 
the  cracking  of  the  head. 

Contract  with  a  livery  stable  or  far- 
.*iolI    mer  for  a  liberal  application  of  stable 

manure  for  your  garden  next  month. 
If  manure  is  i)lowed  or  forked  in  the  soil 
in  the  fall  ami  allowed  to  stand  in  the 
rough,  the  frost,  snows  and  rains  will  not 
only  help  to  cause  decay  in  the  manure  but 
will  make  the  soil  a  finer  texture. 

FRUIT  AND  RERRIFS 

Handle  your  apples  in  picking 
Apples     them    as   yon    would    handle   eggs. 

Do  not  break  or  pull  out  the  stem. 
Select  only  the  best  for  stoiing  and  dry 
or  can  the  rest.  Apples  kee[)  well  in  a  cool 
potato  cellar.  Sh(>lves  iilaced  .along  the  wall 
with  a  littl^  straw  placed  in  the  bottom 
of  them  makes  an  ideal  place  to  store  ap- 
jties.  Do  not  place  the  apples  too  deep. 
\entilate  on  warm  bright  days  and  keep 
the  air  dry.  Apples  may  also  be  stored  in 
crates  if  the  air  is  allowed  to  circulate 
freely.  Be  careful  in  picking  the  fruit  th.at 
.Miu  do  not  break  off  the  fruit  buds  for 
next  year.  All  broken  and  diseased  branches 
should  be  cut  olT  and  burned.  Mulch  the 
trees  with  manure,  cut  grass  or  straw  under 
the  limbs  where  the  water  drips  from  the 
foliage.  Never  pile  manure  about  the  trunk. 

In  order  to  ripen  them  and  secure 
I'onrs     the   best  flavor,   place  the   fruit   in 

a  cool  dark  place.  The  air  should 
be  kept  sweet  and  the  fruit  picked  over 
s(i  tl'.at  the  ripe  pears  ma.v  be  removed. 

Cut  all  the  old  canes  and 


Illnokberrlo.s 
nnd  KiiMpherries 


stragglers  off  close  to  the 
ground.  Keep  out  all 
weeds.  A  furrow  thrown  over  the  canes 
will  be  of  decided  advantage  in  cultivat- 
ing in  the  spring.  This  should  be  done  the 
last  of  the  mouth  after  the  plants  are 
mulched  with  manure.  Early  mulching 
causes  diseases  to  infect  the  canes. 

(■.irranf.san,l  ^his  is  the  time  to  plant 
(.ooseborrles  <'"i''"i'"t«  ^"'^  gooseberries 
in  the  garden.  Ihe  soil 
should  be  deep  and  rich.  A  liberal  applica- 
tion of  coarse  bone  meal  will  supply  plant 
food  for  a  long  time  and  the  humus  will 
held  the  much  desired  moisture.  Wood 
ashes  worked  into  the  soil  about  the  estab- 
lished plants  will  ripen  the  wood  and  buds. 
The  last  of  the  month  cuttings  may  be 
made.  Not  more  than  six  buds  to  a  cutting 
and  the  root  ends  should  be  <'ut  at  the 
node  and  bunched  so  their  ends  are  even. 
The  bunches  are  packed  in  sand  in  a  cool 
I>lace  with  the  cuttings  turned  wrong  side 
up.  These  will  be  ready  to  trans|>lant  in  the 
early  spring. 

There  are  differences  of  opinion 
l*lantinK  as  to  the  advantage  and  disad- 
vantage of  planting  fruit  tree.^ 
in  the  fall  but  in  general  it  is  strongly  ad- 
vised. If  the  tree  is  fully  ripe,  when  lifted 
from  the  nurser.v,  the  roots  properly  pruned 
and  the  tree  set  in  two  inches  below  where 
ti.e  graft  or  hud  has  been  inserted,  the 
plant  is  easily  established  eai'ly  in  the 
spring.  The  soil  should  be  iiia(l(>  firm  nlH>ut 
the  roots  but  no  manure  mulching  is  utnvs- 
sary  until  spring.  Do  nut  prune  the 
branches  until  spring. 


FLOWERS 

S»v,.«-«  Ineorijorate  decayed  stable  manure 
I*«'aj»  ■""'  '"""'  """'I  i'lto  the  soil,  form- 
ing a  trench  eight  inches  wide  and 
Iwo  feet  deep.  Draw  a  furrow  eigiit  inches 
deep  in  the  center  of  tlu>  trench  and  sow 
the  .s(>ed.  Cover  the  seed  and  pi'ess  down  the 
soil  with  the  back  of  the  rake.  The  seed 
should  be  kept  below  the  frost  line  and  this 
nta.v  be  done  by  covering  it  with  straw  or 
boards.  On  warm  days  this  protection 
should  be  removed  .so  as  not  to  hasten  oi' 
MKhh'uly  start  germination. 

This  is  the  month  to  set  out  bulbv 
ItiilliN     for    spring    bloom.    The    soil    should 

be  rich  .and  well  drained.  Plant 
l',,\  acinths  six  inches  deep,  snowdrops  five 
inches,  daffodils  seven  to  eight  inches,  tulips 
eight  to  ten  inches.  Cover  the  bulbs  ami 
allow  the  bed  to  remain  unprotected  until 
steady  frosts  set  in.  then  cover  with  .straw, 
manure  or  leaves.  This  is  the  last  call  to 
idant  the  ^Madonna  Lily,  twelve  to  eighteen 
inches   deep. 

If  your  peony  plants  are  not  a- 
rcoiiioN      satisfactory   as  you   desire,   make 

sure  they  have  plenty  of  sun.  .1 
well  drained  and  sweet  soil.  The.v  also  re- 
quire considerable  food  in  the  form  of  de- 
cayed cow  or  horse  manure.  The  plant  does 
not  do  well  in  the  o|)en  but  requires  a  semi- 
shady   place. 

<'ut  off  all  withei-ed  blooms 
or  seed.  Thin  out  the  nlants 
but  do  not  prune  back.  Do  not 
tofi-dress  the  soil  until  the  lasting  frosts 
have  set  in  and  then  do  not  pile  the  manure 
up  around  the  crow'n. 

Practically  all  of  the  ornamen- 
tal evergreens  may  safely  be 
planted  this  month.  Never  use 
manure  about  the  roots  of  evergreens.  Just 
as  .soon  as  the  leaves  of  such  shrubs  as  the 
lilac  fall  and  wood  ripens,  the  shrub  may 
be  trans]>lanted.  The  soil  for  all  flowering 
shrubs  should  be  made  deep  and  rich. 

In  order  to  have  your  flower  b«>ds 
I  awn     attractive,    your    lawn     should     be 

fresh  and  green.  If  your  lawn  needs 
remodeling,  peel  off  the  surface.  Cultivate 
it  to  a  depth  of  twelve  inches.  Remove  all 
weed  roots.  Incorporate  a  well  mixt  (^m- 
mercial  fertilizer  of  bone  meal.  The  soil  is 
then  made  very  fine  and  you  may  then  sow 
the  grass  seed.  Rake  in  lightly  and  roll. 
The  lawn  may  be  top  drest  later  with  well 
decayed  manure. 

This  is  a  good  month   to  make 


Sliruli.s 


Fall 
I'lantlnp: 


Compost 
Heap 


a  compost  pile  to  be  used  to  toy) 
dress  your  rose  and  shrub  beds 
late  in  the  fall  or  early  next  spring.  Invert 
a  layer  of  sods.  If  you  have  pea  or  bean 
vines,  spread  them  on  the  soil  beside  the 
sod.  Then  add  six  to  twelve  inches  of 
nuinure  and  sprinkle  in  a  little  bone  meal. 
Then  another  layer  of  sod  and  soil  until 
the  pile  reaches  three  to  four  feet  in  hight. 
Cover  the  entire  pile  with  soil  and  inverteil 
sod. 

IN  THE  GREENHOUSE 

It  is  not  too  late  to  make  the 
(  utiluKs     last      cuttings      of      Ageratum, 

Snapdragons.  Geraniums,  llella 
trojie  and  other  tender  wooded  pl;uits.  Take 
c\ittings  from  healthy  vigorous  plants. 

Buy  only  the  best  bulbs.  Cheap 
iiiilitM     hulbs    are    known    as    "Culls."    For 

cut  flowers  place  the  bulbs  of  tulips 
01  narcissus  chvse  together  in  flats  filled 
with  a  rich  sandy  loam.  The  soil  shovild  be 
moist  but  not  wet.  Place  the  flats  iu  a 
trench  so  that  [i'uiitinufd  o»t  futitr  d*.'> 
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WHAT    TO    DO    IN 
SEPTEMBER 

when  covered  they  will  be  bolow  the  frost 
line.  For  pot  bulbs  the  followiiiK 
rules  :ire  generally  applied  :  Frccsia, 
thr('(>  indies  apart,  four  iuclios  deep, 
blooms  in  December ;  Roman  Ilyariiitli, 
four  inches  apart,  tivo  inches  deep,  blooms 
in  December  to  April :  Dutch  Ilyaciiith, 
four  inches  apart,  four  inches  deep,  blooms 
January  to  April ;  Easter  Lily,  one  in  a 
six  inch  pot.  hve  inches  deep,  blooms  De- 
cember to  April ;  Calla  Lily,  one  large 
bulb  in  an  eight  inch  pot.  six  inches  deep, 
blooms  until  spring ;  Daffodils,  four  inches 
apart,  hve  inches  deep,  blooms  January  to 
April ;  Tulips,  three  inches  apart,  three 
inches  deep,  blooms  February  to  April ; 
Lilv  of  the  Valley,  two  inches  apart,  one 
inch  deep,  blooms  February  to  April.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Freesia  and  Calla  the 
rest  of  the  bulbs  should  be  buried  from 
five  to  eight  weeks  so  that  a  strong  root 
system  may  be  developed  in  the  pots  before 
they  are  brought  to  the  light.  It  is  advis- 
able to  place  a  sifting  of  ashes  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  trench  before  placing  the  pots. 
If  these  plants  are  to  be  lifted  late,  cover 
them  with  two  to  three  inches  of  straw 
and  then  sand  or  ashes,  so  that  the  bulb 
ii,  below  the  frost  line. 

Sweet  Forcing  varieties  may  be  started 
Peas  ^'^  small  pots  or  in  trenches  in  the 
ground  beds.  Peas  sown  this  month 
will  bloom  for  Christmas.  The  soil  should 
be  rich  in  nitrogen,  decayed  humus  and 
must  be  sweet.  Do  not  over  water.  Culti- 
vate freely  and  ventilate.  Never  allow  the 
house  to  get  hot  and  do  not  leave  the  ven- 
tilators open  on  a  cold,  rainy  day.  Sweet 
peas  should  be  kept  growing  vigorously 
from  the  time  the  seed  germinates. 

This  is  a  dangerous  month  for  ver- 
RoHes  min  and  mildew.  Fumigate  fre- 
quently after  sundown.  Spray  the 
plants  with  a  force  of  clear  water  on  bright 
days  to  check  the  red  spider.  Paint  all  heat- 
ing pipes  with  a  paste  of  flowers  of  sulfur. 
If  the  mildew  a7)pears  on  the  leaves,  dust 
the  plants  with  flowers  of  sulfur.  Keep  all 
yellow  leaves  picked  off  from  the  plants  and 
from  surface  of  the  soil  in  benches  and 
walk.s.  Keep  the  .soil  well  cultivated,  the 
plants  clean,  the  air  sweet  and  the  house 
warm. 

Seed  .«^)wn  early  this  month  and 
rannleM      the   seedlings   planted    five  inches 

apart  in  a  rich  soil  will  give  a 
free  bloorri  in  December  and  .lanuary.  Keep 
the  plants  free  from  green  fly  by  dusting 
the  foliage  with  tobacco  dust. 

fhTTHnn-  ^^'^  early  varieties  are  well 
tkemumZ  budded  this  month.  Do  not  get 
wiiter  in  the  fup  of  the  bu<l.. 
Spray  only  the  late  varieties.  Keep  the' 
house  filled  with  sulfur  fumes  to  check  the 
mildew.  Paint  the  heating  f)ipes  with  sulfur 
jtHftc.  Stop  fe^-ding  and  cultivating  the 
early  varieties.  I-'eed  the  late  varieties  with 
liquid  cow  manure. 

P'ill  the  soil  shed  or  house  with 
Mufhfient  .soil  and  sand  to  last  most 
of  the  season.  This  firactise  saves 
time  in  breaking  into  the  compost  heap 
after  the  severe  frosts  have  lor-ked  the  soil. 
Soil  brought  under  cover  when  frozen 
warms  uf)  slowly,  is  usually  wet  a  long 
time  and  is  never  as  fine  as  soil  kept  under 
cover  in  winter. 

r)on't  put  off  repairing  all  the 
It«-pnlrn      broken    glass,    fjet    the    lK)ilers    in 

shape  and  test  out.  Ff  thru  pa- 
triotic reasons  you  do  not  <-are  to  raise 
many  flowers,  rais*-  vegetjibles,  such  as  'et- 
tuf<-.  eu(•^lm^x•^H,  radish,  etc.,  and  take 
them  to  the  bnse  hospitals.  IV-ets  and  Swiss 
chard  may  1h»  raised  if  the  temperature  is 
kejrt  ab'^ve  freezing. 

The  hotbed  shr.nid  be  well  filled 
llo<hr(l       with   beefw.  lettuce,  radish,  n   few 

parsley  planf«,  or  violets.  Orejit 
rare  must  he  exercized  in  venfilatirig  so 
that  the  plants  are  never  overheated  or 
Hiilled. 


Soil 
llouMe 


P !"                -not  the  nam^FWfm^ 

-■W^                 but 

'.gP                   Me  mark  of  a  service 

mbb 

MAZDA 


'  'Not  the  name  of  a  thing, 
but  the  mark  of  a  service" 


A  MAZDA  Lamp  for  every  purpose 


Mazda  is  the  trademark  of  a 
world-wide  service  to  certain 
lamp  manufacturers.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  collect  and  select  scientific  and 
practical  information  concerning  pro- 
gress and  developments  in  the  art  of  in- 
candescent lamp  manufacturing  and  to 
distribute  this  information  to  the  com- 
panies entitled  to  receive  this  service. 

Mazda  Service  is  centered  in  the 
Research  Laboratories  of  the  General 
ElectricCompany  at  Schenectady,  New 
York.  The  mark  Mazda  can  appear 
only  on  lamps  which  meet  the  stand- 
ards of  Mazda  service.  It  is  thus  an 
assurance  of  quality.  This  trademark 
is  the  property  of  the  General  Electric 
Company. 


RESEARCH  LABORATORIES  OF  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


CREAM 

I  t.  ••fA  al'I    Vi  ft  *ofi,  cUftr. 
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A\ffi    Uk*i     tti'   filer  *n<l 

>      Hftitntn*  oii^  of  wind,  itn 

trt'l  lun  bum. 
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■  '^  Mftlvlna  Lotion 'WmI 

Ichtbyol  Soap  v  itli  Mal- 

▼loft  Cream  to  Improvr  vour 

■ofii|.kxion. 

At    lit  'lrtitft:Ut«.  Of  sent  ponl- 

p;il.|  '-I1  trf.eutt  of  orirr     Gr«am 

/      DOc,  LotloD  OOc^  Boap  2Dc. 

PROF.  I.  HUBERT.  Toledo.  Ohio   / 
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A  HOUSeHOLD  NECESSITY 


IS  made  by  the 

RUSSIA  CEMENT  CO.  GLOUCESTER.MASS. 

who  also  make  and  guarantee 
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GETTING  THE  MOST  FROM  YOUR  MOTOR 


El"(>.\(>MY  ill  iiKitor  t-ar  opeiatiou  is 
a  siibji'ct  of  vital  and  iucreasiiiu  con- 
cern to  the  motorist,  not  alone  on 
uicount  of  his  |)o<'ketb<iok  in  these  days  of 
ascending  wartime  prices,  but  beoause  of 
a  desire  to  subscribe  to  national  I'conomy 
while  maintaining  bis  or  her  share  of  na- 
tional efficiency  by  continuing  the  use  of 
motor  travel. 

In  ctinsidering  economy  of  motor  car 
operation  the  (pn-stion  of  fuel,  which  usual- 
ly evolvi«s  itself  into  a  matter  of  more 
miles  per  gallon,  is  generally  accorded  first 
place.  And  it  is  worthy  of  this,  not  because 
of  its  direct  bearing  on  the  motorist's  pock- 
etbook,  but  because  the  practises  necessary 
for  fuel  economy,  such  as  moderate  rates 
of  speed  in  driving,  are  also  conducive  to 
low  maintenance  and  repair  costs  with 
slower  actual  depreciation. 

Tonsidered  from  the  foregoing  viewpoint 
it  is  really  beside  the  question  whether  or 
not  there  is  at  present  or  likely  to  be  a 
shortage  in  the  supply  of  gasoline.  Statis- 
tics compiled  by  the  Oovernment's  Bureau 
of  Mines  indicate  that  there  is  an  almost 
inexhaustible  supply  of  crude  oil,  from 
which  gasoline  is  refined,  in  this  country 
and  Mexico,  but  inad«Miuate  transportation 
and  distribution  facilities  and  a  shortage 
of  labor  would  just  as  surely  curtail  the 
supply  of  gasoline  as  would  a  scarcity  of 
crude  oil.  The  same  statistics  show  that  the 
p.roduction  of  gasoline  in  this  country  in 
1017  was  6;"),000.0(K)  barrels  of  42  gallons 
each.  Jn  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  the 
production  was  17,384.0(X)  barrels  in  com- 
parison with' ir>. 700 .000  barrels  during  the 
same  period  of  1017.  On  April  1  last  there 
were  12,r)00.(X)0  barrels  of  gasoline  in  stor- 
age in  the  I'uited  States. 

The  present  attitude  of  the  Government 
on  the  gasoline  question  is  indicated  by  the 
following  statement  recently  made  by  Mark 
L.  Requa,  Director  of  the  Oil  Division  of 
the    United    States    Fuel    Administration : 

Up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  suffi- 
cient supply  of  gasoline  to  meet  all  renuire- 
ments  ;  but  in  order  to  be  prepare<l  for  any 
shortage,  should  it  arise,  plans  are  beinir  consid- 
ered by  the  Oil  Division  of  the  United  States 
Fuel  Administration,  in  cooperation  with  the 
automobile  industry  and  the  National  Petroleum 
War  Service  Committee,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining:  the  most  satisfactory  method  of 
gasoline  conservation.  It  is- not  expected  in  any 
event  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  restrict  normal  con- 
sumption for  freight  ve- 
hicles, and  provided  there 
is  reasonable  conservation 
by  all  concerned,  it  may 
not  be  necessaiT  to  inter- 
fere seriously  with  passen- 
ger cars  and  motor  boats. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  the  para- 
mount use  for  gasoline  is 
for  war  purposes,  all  of 
which  requirements  will  be 
supplied.  The  volume  of 
this  will  largely  govern  the 
situation.  It  seems  possible 
that  rational  conservation 
by  the  public  will  render 
Government  action  unneces- 
sary. 

The  motorist  must  bear 
in  mind  that  the  conser- 
vation of  gasoline  begins 
with  its  proper  storage 
and  handling.  Under- 
ground storage  and  the 
use  of  wheeled  tanks 
with  measuring  pump  and 
hose  is  desirable  because 
they  prevent  evaporation, 
spilling  and  possible  fire. 
(Jasoline  evaporates  rap- 
idly when  exposed  to  the 
air.  The  Petroleum  Divi- 
sion of  the  United  States 
I'ureau     of     Mines     esti- 
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mates  the  wastage  of  gasoline  in  this 
country  thru  poor  storage,  careless  hand- 
ling and  unnecessary  use  at  over  one 
million  gallons  daily.  The  use  of  gasoline 
lor  cleaning  the  mechanism  of  motor  vehi- 
cles is  to  be  avoided.  Kerosene  or  one  of 
the  special  prei)arations  will  "cut"  grease 
just  as  etTectively.  Repeated  examinations 
should  be  made  for  possible  leaks  in  gaso- 
line tanks,  feed  lines  and  carburetors,  and 
these  repaired  immediately. 

The  next  step  for  the  motorist  in   prac- 
tising fuel  economy  is  to  see  that  a  mini- 
mum of  power  is  lost  thru   friction   and   to 
maintain    this    condition.    Dragging    brake 
bands,  shafts  out  of  alignment,  tight  bear- 
ings,   insufficiently    inflated    tires   and    lack 
of  proper  lubrication  in  moving  parts,  all 
consume  power  and  waste  fuel  as  well   as 
cause  undue  wear  on  the  mechanism.  The 
matter  of  lubrication   in   this  connection   is 
highly   important    and   includes   the   use  of 
good  quality  lubricants.  The  proper  adjust- 
ment   of    brake    bands    also    requires    con- 
stant attention  and  should  not  be  neglected. 
Next    in    order    the    motorist    must    con- 
sider the  matter  of  maximum  efficiency  in 
couverting    fuel    into    power.    Carburetors 
must  be  kept  properly  adjusted.  Service  sta- 
tions ordinarily  perform  this  task  without 
charge,  but  as  will  be  pointed  out  later,  the 
time  has  come  when  the  motorist  must  de- 
pend largely  upon  himself  for  adjustments 
and  minor  repairs,  and  the  sooner  he  learns 
now,   the   better.   The   needle   valve   should 
be  kept  clean  and  the  carburetor  adjusted 
while  the  motor  is  hot  to  use  the  leanest 
mixture  possible.  A  rich  mixture  not  only 
wastes    gasoline    but    fouls    the    cylinders, 
pistons  and  valves  of  the  motor.  It  is  ad- 
visable to  preheat  the  air  before  it  enters 
the   carburetor   or   else  the  mixture   before 
it  enters  the  cylinders,  or  both.  Devices  for 
churning   up    the   mixture   and    for    adding 
steam    vapor    are    available    and   in    many 
cases     can     be     advantageously     employed. 
Spark  plugs  should  be  kept  clean  and  the 
points   adjusted   in   order   to   insure   a   hot 
spark.   There  must  also  be  ample  current 
for  ignition.  It  is  advisable  to  drive  with  the 
spark  well  advanced  as  a  late  spark  is  be- 
lieved to  increase  fuel  constimption. 


Sure    !;usuline    by    not    runniiKj    the     motor     iihcn     the     cur     is     sttitionaiii 


Willi  the  average  iiiolorist  l!ie  biggest 
<ip|)orliiiiity  of  conserving  gasoline  lays  in 
not  running  the  motor  when  the  car  is  sta- 
tionary and  in  driving  at  comparatively 
low  speeds.  In  the  former  case  it  should  be 
remember<'d  that  the  stai'ter  battery  is  ac- 
tually bcnelited  by  fre(iiieiit  use,  while  the 
exercize  one  gets  in  cranking  a  car  is  quite 
beneficial.  In  the  matter  of  speed  most  cars 
show  their  highest  fuel  mileage  at  speeds 
I'anging  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  miles 
an  hour,  most  reccu-d  i)erformances  being 
ma(l(>  at  about  the  formcM-  figure.  Such  con- 
servatism in  driving  will  be  the  hardest 
pill  for  many  motorists  to  swallow,  but  the 
alt(>rnative  is  suggested  in  Director  Requa's 
sladiiient  jtreviousiy  (luoted.  Quick  acceler- 
ation wastes  gasoline  while  a  saving  can 
be  elTected  by  coasting  down  hills  with  the 
motor  shut  olT.  It  is  further  advisable  to 
know  one's  mileage  per  gallon  from  day  to 
day  as  an  aid  to  gasoline  conservation. 

Under  Covernment  curtailment  the  man- 
ufacture of  tires  is  being  reduced,  and  cer- 
tain sizes  are  being  eliminated  entirely. 
This  fact  emphasized  the  need  of  conserv- 
ing tires  as  of  almost  equal  importance  to 
saving  gasoline.  Many  of  the  foregoing 
suggestions  are  ajiplicable  to  securing  great- 
er mileage  from  tires  as  well  as  conserv- 
ing gasoline,  but  there  are  additional  con- 
siderations in  the  matter  of  tires.  Proper 
inflation  is  highly  important  and  a  majority 
of  motorists  are  guilty  of  neglecting  this. 
Roughly  the  right  pressure  \inder  ordinary 
conditions  is  twenty  pounds  per  inch  of 
diameter.  Quick  stopping  is  as  hard  on 
tires  as  rapid  acceleration,  and  slow  round- 
ing of  curves  and  turning  of  corners  will 
add  to  tire  mileage.  Driving  in  street  car 
tracks  is  especially  bad  for  tires  as  is  rub- 
bing them  against  curbstones  and  other 
obstructions.  Fast  driving  over  rough  spots 
in  the  road  is  to  be  encouraged  for  the  sake 
of  the  entire  car  and  its  occupants,  while 
changing  to  lower  speeds  before  the  motor 
begins  to  labor  on  hills  will  benefit  the  en 
tire  mechanism.  Too  many  motorists  seem 
to  forget  the  existence  and  purpose  of  in- 
termediate gears  in  the  transmission.  The 
manufacturers  would  omit  them  soon 
enough  if  they  were  not  needed. 

The  increasing  need  for  the  motorist  to 
depend  more  on  himself  and  less  on 
the  service  station  for 
adjustments  and  minor 
repairs  has  been  men- 
tioned above.  There  is  a 
marked  shortage  in  auto- 
mobile mechanics  due  to 
their  enlistment  a  n  d 
drafting  into  the  army 
where  their  services  are 
required  in  almost  un- 
limited numbers.  Next  to 
the  needs  of  the  army 
come  those  of  the  motor 
transport  so  that  the  pas- 
senger car  is  a  last  I'on- 
sideration.  A  movement 
has  been  started  by  the 
National  Automobile 
Dealers'  Association  do- 
ing away  with  .^U  night 
and  Sunday  work  in  the 
giaages.  Already  a  largt^ 
number  of  cities  have 
subscribed  to  this  plan 
and  service  is  given  and 
fuel  and  supplies  sold 
only  during  the  daytime 
on  six  days  of  each  week 
A  final  word  ivu- 
cerns  the  uunei'essary  use 
of  motor  cars,  a  matter 
for  each  uiiUorist  to  de- 
»'ide  for  himself. 
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LET  SONNY  TAKE  CARE 
OF  THE  CAR 

(Continued  from  page  321) 

all  noises,  however,  oonie  from  re- 
volvluK  nieelijinisin.  Non-coiitiniKiiis  in- 
termittent noises  m:iy  r-ome  from  tiie  body 
working  on  the  frame,  from  a  fender  not 
tight  against  the  body,  from  brake  rods  or 
shaokles.  a  loose  spring  on  clutch  or  brake, 
a  rattling  light  bracket  or  tire  carrier,  or 
any  one  of  a  hundred  and  one  dilTerent 
loosenesses  which  may  develop  underneath 
the  car.  Hunting  "canary  birds"  at  "a  dol- 
lar a  bird"  is  a  favorite  sport  of  garage 
boys  with  new  drivers.  Your  lads  will  do  it 
for  fun  and  (.fferins;  ten  cents  for  the  loca- 
tion of  a  squeak  oi-  rattle  is  an  absolutely 
certain  method  of  removing  it. 

A  car  driven  ■without  sufficient  water 
can  do  itself  comparativel.v  little  damage 
before  it  shows  signs  of  overheating.  But 
it  is  annoying  to  stop  several  miles  from 
the  nearest  v.eil  and  wait  for  the  motor  to 
cool  .sufficiently  to  enable  you  to  proceed. 
This  will  never  occur  if  tlie  small  care- 
taker be  instructed  that  after  oil  in  the 
engine,  the  next  most  important  thing  is 
filling  the  radiator. 

There  are  any  number  of  points  about 
car-care  which  any  lad  can  learn.  Xo  car 
should  be  taken  on  a  long  run  without  an 
examination  to  see  if  spark  plug  connec- 
tions are  tight.  To  "wiggle"  the  wires  to 
each  spark  plug  is  the  momentary  stitch  in 
time  which  ma.v  -save  many  annoying  mo- 
ments on  the  road. 

Let  your  lads  have  the  responsibility  of 
seeing  to  the  gasoline  supply.  Teach  them 
to  .set  the  trip  speedometer  to  nothing  when- 
ever the  tank  is  filled  ;  it  will  be  but  a  few 
da.vs  before  jou  learn  the  number  of  miles 
you  get  to  a  gallon.  Knowing  the  average 
mileage  to  the  gallon,  watching  the  trip 
sijeedometer  tells  when  more  gas  is  needed. 

More  than  one  operator  who  knows  little 
about  cars  has  run  for  miles  wondering  why 
he  does  not  get  the  power  similar  cars  in 
other  hands  possess.  Unfortunately  even 
well  meaning  dealers  can  not  always  think 
to  impart  every  point  about  running  a  car. 
If  he  has  not  been  sufficiently  mandatory 
about  brakes,  they  may  be  overheating 
without  your  knowledge.  If  Sn)all  Lad 
will,  at  the  end  of  every  run,  lay  his  fingers 
against  the  hrake  drums  he  will  be  able  to 
tell  whether  lr»ss  of  power  is  due  to  drag- 
ging brakes.  I'rake.s  get  warm  on  long  runs 
hut  shfiuld  never  be  hot.  If  they  are.  unless 
at  the  hKittom  of  a  long  hill  on  which  brakes 
have  been  coiitinuoiisly  :i|)|>lierl,  it  is  a  sure 
.«ign  that  either  emergency  or  service  brake 
is  dragging,  and  needs  shop  treatment. 

Some  ffir<4  have  a  curious  tendency  tf) 
overheat,  the  «iiise  of  which  is  difficult  for 
the  amateur  to  trace.  In  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  if  the  circulatory  system  is  in  g<«)d 
c(»ndifi'>n.  the  trouble  comes  from  a  loose 
fan  iK'If.  I-'an  belts,  whether  made  rif  wel>- 
bing  or  leather,  stretch  as  they  gradually 
abw>rb  oil.  AIJ  motors  are  providefl  with  a 
m«-JinH  for  keeping  the  belt  tight.  UMually  a 
)-winging  j;ick«-t  adju.stable  with  a  wrench. 
!t  may  be  beyond  a  l)oy's  strength  to  niiiki- 
the  ad.justment,  but  if,  whenever  In-  looks 
under  the  hr^xl  be  will  lay  an  investigatory 
finger  again-it  the  Ix-lt  he  will  know  whether 
or  not  it  is  loose.  Am  a  t/m  tight  belt  tends 
to  brejik.  in  adjusting  it  be  c;ir<'ful  not  to 
get   it   to'>  tight. 

For  the  revrt  of  the  care  of  the  car,  such 
««i  rubbing  off  fh<'  b-afher  with  a  leafli'-r 
dreyning.  brushing  off  the  carpet,  and  duf 
from  the  top,  polishing  with  one  of  the 
many  giful  aut'tmobile  dreMMings,  no  sugges 
tions  neerl  be  made  fiere.  Vonr  men  chilrlnn 
will  show  leyn  enfhusiaxm  for  the  appear 
«nci-  lit  the  tnr  tbrin  tficy  do  over  its  me- 
chanical end,  but  undoubtedly  they  will  be 
willing  to  take  the  bitUrr  with  the  Hweet ! 
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TO  BE  100%  "fit"  during  your  working  Kours 
you  inust  have  good  rest  when  you  sleep. 
Our  "Restgood"  Mattress  gives  you  calm,  quiet, 
relaxing,  refreshing  slumber.  Ask  to  see  it  at 
your  dealer's. 
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SANITARY  CURLED  HAIR  MATTRESS 


A  40 -pound  mattress, 
filled  with  sanitary, 
resilient  curled  hair 
treated  by  our  exclu- 
sive process.  Self-ven- 
tilating; splendidly  made;  several  styles  o£  art  covering. 

Purchasing  a  "Restgood"  Mattress  is  true  thrift — your 
investment  is  permanent  and  your  satisfaction  is  un- 
qualifiedly guaranteed. 

If  you  do  not  know  -wKo  handles  "Restgood"  Mattresses, 
ask  for  booklet.     Address  Dept.  TI-9 
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WILSON  &    CO. 


\jtn\  ^ua/iantee" 


CHICAGO 


Makers  of  t!ie  famous  line  of  "Restgood"  Army  and  Camp  Equipment 

Ask  for  booklet 


I  Tor  31  T«art  we  have  been  pttjiaK  oar  curtomert 
Itho  highot  returriH  consiitent  with  coniorvative 
InifiUiodii.  Fir»t  tnortKaKO  loans  of  %2W  ftiid  up 
Jwtiii  h  we  riiii  re<:oniriienU  after  tho  iiiunt  thurouKQ 
ll'rvjnkl    li>veilir%tt<'n.       I'Umma    ftnk    for    l»aii    I.Ltk    H".  710 

Ur»  Ortlflgati't  of  l>*-|iowlt  aUo  for  iuvlriK  liiT<<Ntura« 


ERKINS&CO.  Lawrence. Kans 


A  SMALL  CALIFORNIA  FARM  ;:!'lT\'ZTy 

with  less  work.  You  will  live  loii^rcr  and  better.  Delivfhtful  cli- 
m.itc.  Kith  soil.  Low  prices.  Isisy  terms.  Sure  prolits.  llos- 
pitil'Ie  neighbors.  (,io<hI  ro.uis,  sclio'ils,  i-luirches.  Write  for  new 
San  Joatjtiin  V.tllev  lllustriited  i-ohlers,  free.  C.  L.  Seai^raves, 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Suiita  Fe  Ky. ,  1937  Ry.  Exch, ,  Chicago. 


CTRfjVG,  hrallliy  chicks  ;irc  the  rcisoris  for 
'■-'  llorltCHon  J'oiijtry  llriiistg.  If  it's  the 
brfjoilcr,  fhc  laying  houw  or  the  »ectlon;iI  unit, 
f.ich  otic  i»  huilt  with  ii  thorough  kiiowlclKc 
of  rffiiiir'Tiicnfu.  Tliry  arc  Hciciitifically 
'IfsiKncd,  well  vcntilatcil,  wanitary  and  gtorm- 
proof.  The  bent  malcrialu  enter  info  their 
construction. 

Buy  the  IlodgHon  way.      It's  the  raiiicHt.     Send 


for  a  calaloK  today;  I<  1  lis  know  the  kind  of 
tiroodiT  or  |)oiiltry  house  you  want  .md  wi; 
will  ship  It  to  you  in  neatly  finished  anil 
painteil  sections.  The  asseinlilinff  can  easily 
1/e  (lime  by  ati  un.skilleil  woikinan  in  a  couple 
of   hours.      I''irst   send    fur    the   eataloi?. 

E.  F.  HODGSON  CO.,  Room  341,  71-73  FedcrnI 
St..  Boalon,  Mn««.  6  East  3f>th  .St.,  New  York  City 


HODGSON    PORIABLE    HOUSES 
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DREER'S 

Reliable  Spring 
Blooming  Bulbs 


Do  not  miss  the  joy  of  having  a  bed  or 
border  of  Bulbs  next  Spring.  I'lant 
theii\  this  l-'all  as  early  as  you  can 
ami  success  is  certain. 

We  import  the  very  highest  grades  of  the 
finest  varieties  and  offer  in  our  Autunui 
Catalogue  splendid  collections  of  Hya- 
cinths, Tulips,  Narcissi,  Crocus.  Snowdrops, 
etc. 

The  Fall  is  also  the  time  to  set  out  Hardy 
Perennial  Plants,  Vines,  Shrubs,  etc.  Our 
Autumn  Catalogue  also  gives  a  complete 
list  of  seasonable  seeds,  plants,  and  bulbs 
for  outdoors,  window-garden  and  conserva- 
tory. 

Mailed  free  to  anyone  mentioning  this  magazine 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


714-16  Chestnut  St. 


TOWNSEND'S 
TRIPLEX 

The  Public  is  warned  not  to 
purchase  mowers  infringing 
the  Townsend  Patent  No. 
1.209.519.   Dec.    19.    1916. 


The  Greatest  Grass- 
cutter  on  Earth.  Cuts  a 
Swath   86    inches    wide. 

S.P.TOWNSEND&CO. 

14  Central  Ave.,  Orange.N.  J. 


PEONIES 

choicest  varieties  in  strong  clumps  for 
mimediate  effect. 

PHLOX  and  IRIS 

in  latest  and  best  sorts 

PERENNIALS 

in  variety 

We  expect  our  DUTCH  BULBS  as 
usual.     Cataloyiic. 

FRANKEN  BROS.,  Box  152,  Deerfield,  111. 


MORRIS  NURSERIES 

Box  802,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Established    1S49 

Fruits  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Evergreens,  Shrubbery,  Roses,  Etc. 

Write  for  free  catalog 


Horsford's 


Our  customers  tell   us 
that  our  Vermot\t-gro\vn 
TnM  lVp»lh(>r  Pliinlc   stock    stands    transplant- 

Lily   Bulbs  from  farther  south.    Old-Fashioned 
Tulips       I   Flowers,      Wild      Flowers,      Lilies, 
J  I    Slirubs    Vines,  Trees,  etc.      Hardiest  Varieties 

una  I   are  offered.     Prices  very  low  for  the  quality  oS 

Daffodils  I    ^">'-'<'     Ask  now  for  fall  supplement  which  has 
a  special  Bargain  List. 

F.  H.  HORSFORD      Charlotte.  Vermont 


""i^^^rpSi  tor  Culverts 

/I /)o//o-AV>'.">/o;/f  Copper SteelGalvanized  "j 
makes  safe,  substantial  roadway  culverts 


HARVEST 
HOME 

BY  E.  L   FARRINGTON 

NO\V  that  tlio  jTiirdoii  crops  have  hcon 
raised  it  i.s  iiinrc  tliaii  usually  iiii- 
|)oi-tant  that  all  tho  surplus  be  saved 
lor  winter  use.  If  every  family  coulil  store 
eiiousli  vegetables  and  fruit  to  last  it  thru 
tlie  winter  inontlis,  a  real  step  would  be 
taken  toward  winning  the  war,  for  the  rail- 
roads would  bo  released  of  much  of  their 
buideu.  Many  jjardeuers  planted  with  the 
e.vpcctatiou  of  lilliiig  their  cellars  with  the 
IToduots  of  tile  ground  this  fall.  All  too 
often,  tho,  the  cellar  is  not  adapted  to  the 
sloruKo  of  vegetable  crops,  particularly  if 
it  is  furnace  heated.  Perhaps  this  jihase 
of  the  matter  has  been  overlooked.  You 
can't  expect  to  keep  most  vegetables  if  the 
temperature  ruus  above  40.  Indeed,  the 
closer  you  tan  keep  it  to  ;>2  degrees,  the 
better. 

The  only  exception  is  in  the  case  of  the 
Siiiiash  and  its  cousin  the  pumpkin,  unless 
you  live  far  enough  south  to  grow  sweet 
p(>tatoes.  These  three  vegetables  must  be 
kept  in  a  fairly  warm,  dry  place.  There 
may  be  no  better  place  than  the  furnace 
cellar.  It  is  best,  tho,  to  use  shelves  so 
that  the  vegetables  need  be  piled  only  one 
or  two  layers  deep.  Not  having  a  heated 
cellar,  you  may  find  a  place  near  the  chun- 
iiey  in  an  uiiper  room  where  they  will 
Keep.  Farmers  sometimes  bury  their 
squashes  and  pumpkins  in  hay  in  the  barn. 

If  you  have  a  cool,  well-ventilated  cellar, 
v.'here  the  temperature  does  not  drop  below 
freezing  at  any  time,  you  need  not  worrv 
about  storage  facilities.  Otherwise  it  may 
be  necessary  to  construct  a  vegetable  closet 
No  great  difficulty  should  be  encountered  in 
doing  this,  if  you  have  a  furnace  cellar 
where  a  corner  can  be  partitioned  off  and 
where  there  is  an  outside  window.  A  cor- 
ner is  best  because  there  you  can  get  the 
advantage  of  two  outside  walls  and  a  win- 
dow for  ventilation.  A  double  window  or 
an  outside  shutter  gives  best  results,  espe- 
cially if  hung  on  hinges  so  that  one  or  both 
can  be  raised  as  weather  conditions  may 
dictate.  Sometimes  a  stove  pipe  with  an 
elbow  at  the  top  is  carried  from  the  win- 
dow to  within  a  foot  or  so  of  the  floor  to 
introduce  fresh  air.  A  vegetable  ctdlar  or 
closet  which  is  eight  feet  square  should  be 
large  enough  for  the  average  family  if 
shelves  and  boxes  or  elevated  bins  are  used. 
By  all  means  have  a  double  wall  partition. 
IVfake  it  of  terra  cotta,  hollow  tile  or  of 
brick,  if  these  materials  are  not  too  ex- 
pensive. Otherwise  put  up  2x4  studding 
and  nail  matched  boards  to  both  sides.  You 
can  further  insulate  the  walls  by  the  use 
of  building  paper.  Have  a  double  door  if 
the  furnaie  cellar  ad.ioins.  Sometimes  it 
may  be  necessary  to  leave  these  doors  open 
a  little  to  admit  more  heat,  but  usually 
they  must  be  kei>t  closed.  A  natural  earth 
I'oor  is  the  best.  If  you  have  a  ceiueut  floor, 
cover  it  with  sand  and  sprinkle  the  sand 
occasionally  or  else  keep  a  pail  of  water  in 
the  room. 

Perhaps  the  use  of  a  house  cellar  is  otit 
i>f  the  (luestion.  In  that  event  build  a  vese- 
table  pit  out  of  doors.  This  is  a  simple 
matter  if  you  can  dig  into  a  side  hill  or 
banking,  excavating  a  kind  of  cave  which 
joii  can  line  with  fK>ards  or  ivment.  There 
should  f)e  a  double  pitch  itH>f  which  can  be 
covcreil  with  earth  or  sods,  or  tK»ai\lt>il  b«- 
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low.  so  as  10  form  a  dead  air  spaco.  Some 
kind  of  ventilation  is  needed  and  is  easily 
provided  by  extending  a  drain  pipe  thru 
the  roof,  i)Utting  a  wooden  hood  over  the 
top  so  that  the  rain  will  not  enter.  It  is  im- 
portant to  make  the  front  wall  frost  proof 
beeanse  that  will  be  exposed.  Have  double 
walls  ;ind  a  double  door.  It  is  well  to  hang 
a  screen  door.  too.  so  that  the  cellar  doors 
can  be  left  open  on  cool  nights  in  the  fall 
and  spring.  All  cellars  are  best  opened  at 
night  and  dosed  during  the  day  until  very 
cold  weather  comes. 

If  only  level  ground  is  available  you  can 
dig  out  a  pit  six  or  eight  feet  deep  with  a 
sloping  entrance  and  roof  it  over.  If  dig- 
ging is  hard,  it  may  be  necessary  to  have 
some  wall  space  above  the  gi-ound.  but  the 
wnlls  ran  be  mnde  frost  proof  by  heaping 
sods  and  earth  against  them.  Such  a  stor- 
age pit  m.ay  be  well  built  and  permanent, 
or  hastily  constructed  with  old  boards.  The 
lighter  the  construction,  the  more  necessary 
it  becomes  to  cover  it  with  earth,  hay. 
leaves  or  strawy  manure.  Very  satisfactory 
permanent  storage  cellars  can  be  made  from 
concrete,  and  have  the  added  advantage  of 
being  entirely  rat  proof. 

Of  course  it  is  necessary  in  every  case 
to  provide  drainage  unless  the  cellar  is 
naturally  porous.  A  short  tile  drain  will 
usunlly  be  siifficient. 

But  even  tho  you  have  neither  cellar  nor 
pit.  It  is  quite  possible  to  store  your  gar- 
den crops  safely.  Creat  quantities  of  vege- 
tables are  wintered  in  the  open  ground 
every  season.  A  common  plan  is  to  j)ile 
them  in  conical  heaps,  covering  them  with 
straw  and  a  layer  of  earth  at  first,  more 
straw  and  more  earth  being  added  as  the 
veather  get.;  eold. 

Sometimes  a  shallow  pit  is  exca- 
vated and  the  vegetables  piled  in  it. 
Tf  you  adopt  this  plan,  use  a  very  light 
covering  of  straw  at  first  with  just  enough 
earth  to  keep  it  in  place.  Inrrease  the  cov- 
ering as  the  weather  gets  colder  and  make 
it  at  lenst  two  feet  deep  when  the  ground 
is  frozen  an  inr-h.  Alwnys  make  a  point  of 
having  a  little  of  the  straw  project  thru 
the  earth,  as  a  matter  of  ventilation. 

Potatoes  and  the  root  crops  can  be  stored 
in  this  w.iv.  It  really  isn't  necesfairy  to 
dig  or  store  parsnips  nnd  salsify,  for  they 
ran  be  left  in  the  ground  where  they  grew 
until  spring.  unle<is  it  is  necessary  to  get 
them  out  of  the  way  so  that  the  garden 
ran  be  plowed  in  the  fall.  Pabbages  are 
f-ometimes  stored  with  the  root  crops,  but 
more  often  are  placed  side  by  side,  head 
down,  in  shallow  pits  and  covered  with ' 
rarth  so  that  only  the  roots  project.  Three  | 
rows  of  cabbages  c-nn  be  pbieed  eonvenii'Pt 
ly  side  by  side.  Sometimes  two  additional 
rows  are  placed  on  top.  Frozen  cabbage 
will  keep  perfectly  well  until  it  thaws. 
It  i«  the  alternate  freezing  and  th.awing 
that  make  cabbages  sjioil.  Even  if  you  have 
a  cellar.  it'«  a  gr)od  plan  to  store  fabbages 
in  the  open  grfujnd.  Tliey  are  likely  to  go 
bad  in  the  eellar  f»<>fore  spring  comes,  and 
the  f>d'»r  whieh  ttiey  give  off  is  far  from  i 
fileawing. 

Potatoes   are  df>ni)tless  the   most    imrior-l 
tnnt  ^TOp  to  be  stored.  Most  of  them  will  go 
intf>  h'in«e  f-ellarn.   Sueh  a  r^ellnr  "hoiild  be 
flt  least  moderntely  dry.  TTnlesH  there  is  an  | 
earth    fl^Kir    It    i«<    hext    to    have    the    [lotato 
bin  r;ii»e<I  ut  least  y]x  Inches  and  made  with  I 
n  "bitter?  bottom  w>  that  there  will  be  fdenty 
fit  ventilation,  1)0  not  have  n  very  large  bin 
'ir  the  potatoes!  in  the  eentep  may  start  to 
ot  l)<-fore  the  winter  is  over.   In  all  events 
^  niiri-  that  the  [>otnt'>efi  are  perfectly  dry 
j4  ti,r>-   tit'-y   ur-      \(!ontinued  on  piigc  -i-il  [ 


Make  Your  Mind  a  File — Not 
a  Pile — ^Stop  Forgetting 


I 


a  scrap  pile — 
heaped  up  with  a 
lot  of  unrelated, 
unclassified,  unin- 
dexed  facts?  When 
you  want  to  re- 
member a  name, 
place  or  date,  must 
you  grope  uncer- 
tainly in  this  mixed- 
up  pile  seeking  in 
vain  to  locate  the 
desired  informa- 
tion? And  finally, 
in  embarrassment, 
give  it  up?  Sum- 
moned on  any  oc- 
casion to  give  facts 
and  figures — does 
your  mind  become  a  blank  ?      When  sudden- 


By  Prof.  Henry  Dickson 

S  your  mind  like    bashfulness — enables 


an 


PROF. 

HENRY  DICKSON, 

America's  foremost  authority 
onMemory  Training  and  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Dickson  Memory 
School,  Hearst  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


HELPED 
THOUSANDS 

Mail  coupon  or  send 
postal  for  statements 
from  students  who  had 

^ exceedingly  poor  mem- 

IV  called  upon  to  speak — do  you  seek  wildly  to     ories  and  developed  them 
•^  --  ^    .  F  •'       ..  to  perfection — and  men 

with  remarkably  good 
memories,  who  made 
them  even  better.  Give 
me    10    minutes   daily, 


you    to    address 
audience  intelligently  without  notes. 

IMPORTANT  NOW 

No  time  has  been  more  opportune  than  the  present 
to  train  the  memory  and  the  powers  of  concentra- 
tion. The  soldier  needs  this  training  to  help  him  to  mas- 
ter quickly  the  multitude  of  technical  instructions  which 
are  part  of  his  military  discipline.  The  man  who  remains 
at  home  needs  this  training  because  business  from 
now  on  will  be  more  in- 
tensive than  ever  before. 
Every  man  in  every  place 
will  hnd  a  reliable,  effi- 
cient memory  an  asset  of 
the  utmost  value.  VVhat- 
evermay  be  your  position, 
send  now  for  information. 

DICKSON  RfEMORY 
TRAINING  HAS 


coUect  your  thoughts — utter  a  few  common- 
place remarks — and  sit  down — humiliated? 
Without  Memory,  all  the  knozijledge  in  tfie  world 
becomes  ivorthless.  "Stop  Forgetting"  makes 
your  mind  a  file — not  a  pile. 

I  CAN  MAKE  YOUR  MIND  AS  SYSTEMATIC 
AND  FORGET-PROOF  AS  A  CARD  INDEX  FILE 

— mas^ter  of  your 
mind's  infinite  ram- 


The   Dickson    Trained  mind, 
is  as  well  ordered  as  a  cross- 
indexed  file. 


and  I  will  make  your 
mind  an  infallible  classi- 
fied inde.x,  from  which 
you  can  instantly  select  facts,  figures,  names,  faces,  ar- 
guments. Perfect  your  memory  and  you  can  command  what 
salary  you  will. 


ifications — instead  of 
a  victim  of  its  dis- 
ordered details.  My 
course  of  Memory 
Training 


by  20  years'  exper 
ience,  is  universally 
recognize  das  the 
most  thorough,  prac- 
tical and  simplest 
system  of  its  kind 
now  before  the  pub- 
lic. My  system  so 
thoroughly  trains 
the  memory  that 
you  will  be  able  to 
classify  impressions,  ideas,  names,  facts  and 
arguments  and  have  them  ready  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice. 
It  developes 
concentration 
—  overcomes 
self  -  con- 
sciousness, 


SPECIAL  OFFER  ON  "HOW  TO  SPEAK  IN  PUBLIC*» 
This  de  Iu.\e,  handsomely  illustrated,  richly  bound 
book — regularly  priced  at  $2 — ^free  to  every  student 
who  enrolls.  The  book 
will  train  you  to  think  on 
your  feet — to  express  your- 
self clearly,  logically  and 
perfected  convincingly,  whether  talk- 
ing to  lone  person  or  a 
thousand. 


GET  MY  BOOK  ON 
"HOW  TOiREMEMBER" 

Simply  send  your  name  and 
address  on  the  coupon  or 
postal  for  this  remarkable 
book.  I  will  also  send  you 
a  free  copy  of  my  unique 
copyrighted  Memory  Test. 


The  average   mind   resembles 
a  scrap  pile. 


y  Prof.  Henry  Dickson,  Principal 

I  Dickson  School  of  Memory 
1404  HearstBallding,  Chicago,  lU. 
.      Send  me  your  Free  Book   "How  to  Remember,'-  also 
I   particulars  how  to  obtain  n  free  copy  of  Dickson's  "How 
I  to  Speak  jn  I'ublic,"  also  Memory  Test  free. 


also 


NAME 


STREET 


CITY 


STATE 


SEE     THE    ADIROlVJDACKiS 
IN     SEF»XElVfBER 

GRAND  VIEW  HOTEL 

lake:  f»lacid,  isj.  y. 

In  all  the  world  there  is  no  place  like  Lake  Placid  for  an  ideal  Fall  outing. 
It  matters  not  what  your  fancy  or  mood  desires  you  arc  sure  to  find  it  there  in 
abundance — on  land  or  water. 

ALL  OUTDOOR   RECREAXIOM 

The  Grand  View  is  one  of  the  larfjcst  and  best  conducted  hotels  in  the 
mountains;  hotel  (^'rounds  extend  over  400  acres — overlooking  two  beautiful 
lakes:  relMied  home  comforts  and  surroundings;  elevator;  rooms  witii  bath. 

FurnlNlied  Collaucs  for  Rent 

IVIotlern  ConvenienceM.  Model  Service.  Culnlne  of  Siipcrlullve  Goodness 

IDEAL  SROX  FOR  EARLY  EALL  OUTING 

For  particular,,  atldrent  MORTON  B.  MARSHALL        Lake  Placid,  N.  Y. 
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to  your  guests  and  .your  family 


WhiteHouse 

Coffee  and  Teasj 

You  are  not  doing  justice  if  you   / 


'•^^L-VVRiGHTCqH' 


\,  2,  3,  5  lb.  tiiu 


coupons  and  schemes    a 
attached.     If    you    want 

knickknacks  and  jewelry, buy 

them  separately  for  what  they  i-*  •nd  i-a  lb.  Hm 

are  worth— don't  buy  them  with  your  coffee  and  teas  and 

i       pay  fu^ice  their  value.    White  House  Coffee  and  Teas 

^    are  never  sold  in  buUc    The  unbroken  label  is  your 

protection  and  our  guarantee. 

DWINELL-WRIGHT  COMPANY 

Principal  Cof/et  Roatter,  BOSTON-CHICAGO 


T/ie  Qmim%Wmwm  BwmwmVmmBm ^/rrd  gum 


'  ^MERlCyl'S    f/iViiT    CAHiNF.T    tyoOD."    IMPORT   AN    yITMOSPHERE 


HOSriTALITY 


CHEER. 


Red  Gum  Drv.,  American  Hardwood Mfrs.  Ass'n.  cl^r^vcehM<r.  Memphis, Tenn. 


iiiHniuiiyiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


iniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimniil 


Danersk  Decorative  Fuinuuie 

DANl'KSK  iMiriiitnre  (or  apartments  possesses  a  charm- 
injf  iiuiivuiuality.  The  pit-cfs  are  in  the  rinhtscale  and 
havelKrea  especially  ".lesigned  lorthemos*  bran tiiul  rooms. 
Hacli  set  selected  is  finislird  to  till  the  individual  needs 
oi  the  purchaser.  We  offer  tuiick  deli  very— in  lovely  color 
schemes  to  liarmonize  with  the  newest  fabrics  and  drap- 
eries, as  well  as  dignified  dining  and  livinij'  ri>om  pirccs 
fiiiisnrdin  r  ch- toned  natural  woods  with  okl  Italian  patina. 
See  onr  new  exhil^ition  of  complete  sets.  They  are  re- 
markably reasonable  in  price  considering  the  services  we 
render. 

Call  at  Our  Sales  Kooms 

Send  for  vaiuable  cutxiU'i;  "P-IO" 

ERSKINE-DANFORTH  CORPORATION 
2  West  47th  Street.  New  York 

Flfgt  Dour  West  of  Kifth  Avenue— *lth  Floor 


Base  andFloo; 
one  continuous 
piece 


I  Put  On  Like  Plaster — Wears  Like  Iron  | 

M  It  Ifl  a  ouinpoBiticn  nmtrrlul,  oanilv  appHoil  in  plfthtio  f'<rin  over  ol»t  p 

^  or  n»w  wi.od.  iF'tti,  ooiiorotc  ur  otiicr  8.ili4  tutindtttloti — I  »iil  a-ti  to   1-3  ^ 

=  la,  ttiiek — Dues  not  oraolt,  puvl  or  oonto  luoa«  from  (otnulKtion.  ^ 

^  It  preaents  a  oiMithiiioiiB,  tine  grnliitiil,  etnootti,  noii-sllpper;  iiirfai.'<e.  ^ 

=  praotiually  a  Beaiiilfiss  tile — No  orauk,  crvvioe  or  joint  (ur  the  acoiuim-  ^ 

=  latluu  of  greaaa,  dirt  or  moisture — U  noUeleBS  ftiiil  duea  not  f«(l|{u«.  ^ 

I  The  Best  Floor  | 

^  for  KUoh«n,  Pftntrv,  Hath  Kodid,  Lainxlrv,  I'tiroh,  Oarage,  Restaurant.  ^ 

^  Theater,  Mtitvl,  Faotorv.  omoo  llulUlln^.   Rallroail  StutUm.   Hospital—  g 

'~  all  plnoea  vthuro  a  Ix-autlftil,  substantial  anil  foiit-«as,v  floor  la  d«alr«il.  = 

^  Your  oholue  of  snveral  praotlonl  oulorb.     Full  liiformatlou  and  sampla  = 
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THE  POULTRY  YARD 
IN  SEPTEMBER 

BY    E.   I.    F  A  R  R  I  N  G  T  0  N 


.1    prdcficdl    hni}pcr   for   the   poultry   yard 

IT  will  be  a  mistnkp  this  fall  to  carry 
over  any  hens  which  are  not  likely  to 
pay  their  way.  Amateurs  often  keep 
alons  a  few  hens  whieli  they  know  are  not 
laying  to  supply  tiie  table  during  the  win- 
ter. But  in  times  like  these,  when  every 
ounce  of  food  must  be  conserved,  and  when 
grain  is  expensive,  it  is  much  better  to  put 
these  old  hens  into  cans  now.  They  will 
taste  just  as  good  when  the  time  comes  to 
eat  them  and  a  material  saving  in  grain 
will  be  effected.  The  same  argument  applies 
to  cockerels.  It  is  well  to  let  those  birds 
g(>t  fairly  well  matured  before  they  are 
killed,  as  they  put  on  flesh  rapidly,  but 
they  should  be  put  into  cans  or  into  the 
market  before  the  time  to  house  them  for 
winter  arrives.  It  is  legitimate,  of  course, 
to  save  one  or  two  roosters  for  breeding 
purposes,  but  apart  from  them  there  should 
be  no  male  birds  in  the  winter  pens. 

Leghorns  and  other  small  breeds  lay  well 
for  two  years  and  sometimes  three  years. 
It  may  pay  to  carry  them  over.  The  heavier 
breeds  almost  invariably  fall  off  in  egg 
production  the  second  year.  If  pullets  are 
lacking,  tho,  it  probably  will  be  worth 
while  wintering  some  of  them,  unless  they 
are  very  fat. 

The  hens  which  molt  early  are  the  ones 
to  dispose  of  first.  Eat  them,  sell  them  or 
put  them  into  cans  as  soon  as  they  stop 
laying.  Early  molting  hens  are  usually  the 
least  profitable.  Hens  to  carry  over  are 
those  which  molt  late.  As  a  rule  they  are 
the  heavy  layers  and  will  give  you  an 
abundance  of  eggs  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  wintei   and  in  the  spring. 

If  possible  keep  the  pullets  and  the  old 
hens  in  separate  pens.  You  will  get  better 
results  than  if  you  confine  them  together. 
This  is  also  true  of  large  and  small  bretHl-*. 
They  are  best  kept  apart.  If  yon  can  buy 
well  maturovl  pullets  for  $2  or  less  at  this 
season,  you  will  be  wise  to  take  them.  There 
is  every  likelihood  that  eggs  will  be  ex- 
pensive thruout  the  winter,  and  a  tlock  of 
good  layers  will  produce  eggs  considerably 
cheai>er  than  they  can  be  ol>tained  at  the 
.-tol'es. 

Of  c^nlrse  the  feeding  problem  has  not 
been  solved.  (!iain  remains  abnormally  high 
and  some  kinds  are  hartl  to  get  at  any  price. 
In  most  sectii»ns  the  amateur  must  depend 
largely  upon  cracked  ct>rn  and  bran  or 
mixt  feed.  Eortunately  this  ivmbination. 
with  the  adtHtit>n  of  beef  scraps,  mid  ■sup- 
plemented by  vegetables  anil  table  scraps, 
makes  a  fairly  g*iod  laying  ration.  Tl»«? 
writer  has  l)eeu  getting  good  rt»sult.s  l»y 
feeiliug    a   crumbly    mash    in    the    morniug. 
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consisting  of  bran  with  ten  per  cent  beef 
scraps,  green  feed  at  noon  and  cracked 
corn  at  night.  This  combination  has  been 
used  for  chickens  after  the  second  week 
as  well  as  for  laying  hens.  It  is--  a  rela- 
tively cheap  ration,  but  the  birds  keep  in 
good  condition  on  it.  Most  of  the  time  a 
dry  mash  consisting  simply  of  bran  and 
beef  scraps  is  also  kept  before  the  laying 
hens,  while  oyster  shells  and  grit  are  ke[it 
always  at  hand. 

Of  course  conditions  are  different  in  dif- 
ferent  sections,   so   that  no   hard   and   fasi; 
feeding  rules  can  be  laid  down.  The  i)oultry 
keei)er  must  use  the  grains  which  are  avail-  j 
able,   whether   they    suit    him   best   or   not. 
All   poultry  keepers  should   make   free  use 
of  vegetables,  thus  cutting  their  grain  bills  i 
and  helping  to  keep  the  flocks  in  good  c-on- 
dition.  Often  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  lib-  i 
eral  supply  of  carrots,  mangel  wurzel  beets, 
red  beets  or  cabbages  in  the  fall.  All  but 
the  cabbages  can  be  stored  in  boxes  of  moist 
sand,  where  they  will  keep  well.  Cabbages  ; 
are  best  placed  head  down  in  a  trench  in 
some    protected    place.    The    cabbages    are 
least   satisfactory   because   the  most  likely 
to  spoil. 

There  is  still  time  to  collect  a  consider- 
able amount  of  grass  clippings  which  can 
be  dried  and  stored  in  barrels  or  bags. 
When  soaked  out  the  fowls  will  eat  them 
readily. 

There  is  time  also  to  sow  the  gar- 
den to  rye,  which  will  remain  green  all  win- 
ter and  on  which  the  chickens  can  be  turned 
at  any  time  when  the  ground  is  bare  of 
snow.  The  rye  will  start  to  grow  quickly  in 
thp  spring,  and  can  be  plowefl  under,  en- 
riching the  groTind  and  putting  the  garden 
into  good  condition  for  vegetable  crops. 


HARVEST    HOME 

{Continued  from  page  329) 

put  into  the  cellar.  Remember  that  pota- 
toes turn  green  in  bright  sunlight.  This 
change  of  color  is  coincident  with  a  ma- 
terial changf  in  th»'ir  food  valiK-.  The  moral 
is  to  k*>ep  them  '■f>ver<'d. 

There  is  no  better  way  to  kepj)  beets,  car- 
rots, turniim,  [jarsnips  and  kohlrabi  than 
in  boxes  of  sand,  the  sand  being  occasion- 
ally moistened.  \\'hen  this  i)lan  is  fr)]]owed, 
the  vegetables  do  not  shrivel  and  often 
keep  well  until  s[»riug.  In  lieu  of  sand, 
which  is  hard  to  get  in  some  i)laces,  you  can 
use  leaves  raked  from  the  lawn.  Indeed, 
some  gardeners  claim  that  leaves  are  bet- 
ter than  sand.  Put  a  layer  of  leaves  in  the 
b<»ttom  of  each  box.  sprinkling  them  among 
the  vegetables,  and  put  another  thick  layer 
on   the  top. 

If  you  have  onions  to  store,  remember 
that  dry  conditions  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial. 'I'hey  will  sprout  in  a  moist  place.  At 
th«'  same  time  tbey  must  Ix-  kept  cool,  al- 
tho  above  freezing.  Onions  are  best  stored 
in  rrates  with  slatted  sides  f)laced  on 
■helve«  where  there  will  be  ample  ventila- 
tion. 

f'elery  con  be  kept  well  into  the  new 
year  if  dug  up  and  set  close  together  on 
the  celhir  bf;ttom  or  in  shallow  boxes,  a 
little  earth  iK-ing  f)ackef|  around  the  roots. 
It  may  be  buried  in  pits  in  the  garden,  but 
then  it  is  hard  to  get  at.  An  insiiP-  or  out- 
wide  storage  cellar  is  the  Ix-st  [dace. 

(}f  course  thi»i  is  a  hasty  connideration 
of  a  very  Jmp'>rtant  subject.  Perhaps,  tho, 
it  will  lead  to  the  taking  of  extra  precau- 
tiiiti'f  in  H'unf  cawes  ii>  jirevent  the  loss  of 
<»lored  vegetabb-s  this  winter.  Any  loss  of 
this  kind  is  to  be  de[;loref|.  The  country 
n^«'d*i  every  ounce  of  food  ntntf  that  can 
b^  provid<^d  and  the  ^Jovernment  h  )of)king 
to  the  home  gardeners  of  the  laud  to  help 
relieve  a  »erioiin  crisis. 
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Miikt's  ;i  lu'iit,  attriutivo,  durablt'  sur- 
fait',  wliicli  will  last  as  long  as  the 
house  itself. 

Wlififvcr  a  neat,  artistii"  water-proof 
siirt'aco  is  waiiteil, 
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COMPIEGNE,  PLEMONT 
AND  LASSIGNY 

((.'untiitttvd  Jroiii  inujc  31.'>) 

winding  tunnels  were  chicken  wire  IxmIs, 
with  all  the  soldier.s'  clothes  hanging  <ui 
the  walls  behind  and  the  guns  stacked  up 
in  front.  ^laiiy  soldiers  were  sleeping  here 
as  we  passed  along,  and  others  were  writ- 
ing on  improvised  tables  in  the  dim  Hare 
of  candle  light.  It  was  damp  and  dark,  but 
life  in  these  caves  was  said  to  be  cpiite 
healthy.  When  we  came  out  of  the  mouth 
(if  the  cave  crowds  of  soldiers  were  sta- 
tioned abou*:  the  surrounding  wood(>d  clilVs 
in  picturesque  attitudes,  just  like  the 
chorus  of  brigands  in  (lilbert  and  Sulli- 
van's "Pirates  of  Penzance."  The  cave,  I 
was  told,  serves  as  a  resting  place  foi-  .'5000 
troops  and  goes  a  quarter  of  a  mil(>  under- 
ground. The  (Jermans  on  their  great  tluMist 
toward  Paris  last  spring  took  Plemont  Hill 
and  the  surrounding  forests,  but  in  (len- 
eral  Mangin's  superb  counter-attack  the 
last  week  of  August  we  regained  the  whole 
region. 

That  evening  the  dining  room  of  our 
hotel  at  Compi^gne  was  full  of  American 
physicians  and  nurses  from  the  neighbor- 
ing hospttals  who  had  come  to  town  for  a 
real  dinner  and  to  be  present  afterward  at 
the  opening  of  the  Club  des  Allies.  The 
Club  des  Allies  was  an  innovation  in 
France  and  was  started  by  the  American 
Red  Cross  for  the  Allied  officers  in  and 
near  Compi?gne.  Major  Davis  bad  asked 
Judge  Lindsay,  Judge  Wadhams  and  my- 
self to  "make  a  few  remarks"  at  the  house 
warming  that  evening.  The  English  and 
American  Red  Cross  nurses  had  been 
spending  the  afternoon  getting  the  furni- 
ture into  place,  filling  the  vases  with  flow- 
( rs,  putting  curtains  at  the  windows  and 
in  general  making  the  club  room  tidy  and 
attractive.  At  dusk  the  two  judges  and 
myself  walked  across  the  street  and  found 
the  little  room  completely  packed  with 
officers  and  nurses,  mostly  from  our  coun- 
try. The  curtains  were  drawn  and  in  order 
to  give  a  special  touch  of  luxury  to  the 
occasion  three  candles  were  lit.  The  cere- 
monies were  begun  when  Major  Davis 
called  upon  Judge  Lindsay  to  start  the 
speechmaking.  After  the  Judge  had  con- 
cluded a  very  neat  little  oration  Major 
Davis  called  upon  me.  I  had  not  been  on 
my  feet  more  than  two  minutes  and  was 
just  warming  up  to  a  panegyric  of  the 
French  and  English  armies  when  bang! 
bang!  bang!  the  anti-aircraft  guns  began 
to  bark.  Some  one  instantly  blew  out  two 
of  the  candles  and  placed  the  third  in  the 
back  of  the  fireplace.  Another  ran  to  draw 
the  curtains  tighter.  Major  Davis  was  on 
his  feet  begging  to  us  to  adjourn  to  the 
basement.  I  naturally  stopped  talking. 
Major  Davis  again  called  to  us  to  go  to  the 
cellar.  But  no  one  started  to  move  and 
finally  some  one  in  the  rear  said,  "Oo  on 
with  the  speech."  I  thought  if  any  one 
cared  to  stay,  it  was  "up  to  me"  to  do  my 
part.  So  I  started  in  again.  I  don't  know 
what  I  said  nor  do  I  believe  any  one  else 
did,  but  in  'i  short  time  the  reports  of  the 
anti-aircraft  guns  and  dropping  bombs 
grew  fainter  and  in  a  minute  all  was  quiet. 

That  was  my  first  experience  in  an  air- 
plane raid.  I  subsequently  participated  in 
four  others.  I  finished  my  speech  and  after 
Judge  Wadhams  had  made  his  usual  elo- 
quent peroration  we  shook  hands  all  around 
and  retired  across  the  street  to  our  hotel 
where  Major  Davis  showed  us  some  of  his 
Roche  relics  given  to  him  by  the  Preiu-h 
soldiers.  We  then  stumbled  up  to  our  fourth 
story  bedroom,  \indrest  in  total  darkness, 
and  tumbled  into  bed  keeping  one  ear  open 
for  these  (Serman  airplanes  on  their  trip 
back  fiorn  Paris. 
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Students  of  every  denomination  of  Christians." 
Eighty-thiril  year  begins  September  3Sth,  igiS. 
For  Catalogue,  address  The  De.\n  of  Students. 

TUDY  BANKING 

Prepare  hy  iiitiil  in  sparo  tiiuu  tor  Chi.-i  aCCructivo  prv>,te.-i- 
aion  ill  whu-h  ther«  &rt»  i£r«>»t  opportunitiva  tor  both  luf  ii 
and  women.  Seiul  ut  om-f  for  (vv^  book.  "  Uow  to 
Hecome  u  Honker."  by  KiHUK  (.!.    Aii>tKN. 

AMERICAN    SCHOOL  OF  BANKING 
Oept.  23  1S5  East  State  Street.  Columbus.  Ow 


LEARN    PIANO 

Thia  Interesting  Free  Book 


0h>'Wtt  bo*  TOU  040  b*tK>in«««ktl'#i| 

|ii«iii>of  ^kr)i«n  •!  quarter  U3u«l 
ehow«   mhy    ou«  U»3^>u  "lib   «a  «j 
wvrtb  »  dOXeil  oikvi  U«a<.  i.s       l>i 
Uuourt    "cKtou  EUfth^^.!   II' 
ID*ii,v     llup^>(t«Ut     IU>.>J»Ill 

t.i&ol>ii<^  iiixauv     itrtii^tt  rlgtit  to  your  home  ih*  cr«*«  *  ' 
rii>rvfttui7  atuJ,v.     liVr  the  botjiiiiu-r  ot  •n>»rl»iio«it  i>lft,f«r«-      ► 
artlma.     huuouOHfvi)  grtt>.t\mti><t  inwrywhor*.     (igtviiimo  i«l  ••>• 
Fuih  itiuittittttfil    Allmu»lclree-  l>ii>''""*x  <^"**^'  Wniot.o^ 
Quinn  CiuiMrvaloiy.  Studio  I V.  S<kmI  Unwu  Bwlikait  VMhuk 
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THE      I  N  D  E  P  E  N  I)  P^  N  T 


What  is  News? 

Newscan  only  be  that  which 
is  true — confirmed  fact,  evil 
exposed,  and  constructive 
good  made  known.  Not 
rumorsof  the  worst.  Nor  ac- 
cidents, scandals  and  crimes 
of  the  day,  with  grewsome 
details. 

The  gossip  of  a  community 
does  not  constitute  news,  but 
a  statement  of  the  substantial 
progress  of  a  world  does. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

An  International  Daily  Newspaper 

looks  first  for  fact. 

Constructive  fact    it   en 
larges  upon. 

And  it  is  entertaining  as 
well  as  true,  thorough  and 
fearless. 

This  motive  and  method  has 
given  it  a  universal  news  service, 
a  world-wide  circulation,  an  inter- 
national advertising  patronage. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor 
is  $9.00  a  year  by  mail,  or  may  be 
obtained  at  news  stands,  hotels  and 
Christian  Science  reading-rooms. 
A  monthly  trial  subscription  by 
mail  anywhere  in  the  world  for  75c; 
a  single  copy  for  3c  stamp. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 

PUBLISHING    SOCIETY 

BOSTON  U.  S.  A. 

Sole  publishers  of  all  authorized 
Christian  Science  literature 


Magazine 


Tell 
Your 


Boy  About  This! 

Boys,  you  can  make 
good  money  each  month 
selling  The  Boys'  Maga- 
zine, Gives  splendid 
business  experience  of 
great  value  later  on  in 
life. 

Write  us  today  for  5 
copies.      Send  no  money. 

The  Scott  F.  Redfield  Co. 

Dept.  A37  Smethport,  Pa. 


THE    MASTER    OF 
MOBILIZATION 

((U))i  tin  tied  from   /mi/c  .il6) 

tliirty  (Im.vs"  (•(HitiimiMisly   in   t?-;uisi(:  to  sup- 
ply (Icph'tion. 

Iiidccil.  ('verytlui)g  that  the  army  uses 
here  iiiid  abioad  i.s.  souic  time,  likely  to  be 
put    in    storage — everytliiug   except   men. 

The  transportation  of  men  from  San 
Francisco,  and  literally  everywhere,  in 
America,  to  somewhere  else,  and  at  last 
overs(>as,  means  the  sure  passing  to  and 
fro  all  over  the  land  of  thousands  of  men, 
as  well  as  thousands  of  tons  of  supplies. 
This  vast  and  intricate  business  is  also  in 
the  province  of  the  General. 

And  likewise  the  shipment  of  these  men 
and  their  supplies  overseas,  to  the  very 
ports  where  (Jeneral  Pershing's  great  or- 
ganization assumes  charge  of  them. 

Let  us  consider  that  the  United  States  is 
not  only  such  a  source  of  man-power  as  the 
Germans  never  believed  it  could  be.  but  it 
is  also  the  granary  of  the  western  world, 
the  principal  ore  and  coal  field  of  the  Allies, 
the  source  of  very  much  of  the  total 
quantity  of  materials  used  in  the  war. 
Nearly  all  its  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  square  miles  are  covered  over  with  a 
huge  net  of  railroads.  And  tho,  in  a  sense, 
these  roads  are  now.  in  far  the  greater 
part,  under  Mr.  McAdoo,  actually  Mr. 
McAdoo  is  subject,  in  these  years  of  war, 
to  the  wishes  of  General  (Joethals. 

Ostensibly,  too,  Mr.  Hurley  and  Mr. 
Schwab  are  building  ships  and  operating 
them  and  the  Navy  is  convoying  them  and 
many  more,  but  actually  the  master  ship- 
per whom  these  men  and  the  Navy  convoy 
system  are  in  a  sense  serving  these  days  is 
General  Goethals. 

In  a  word.  General  Goethals  has  some- 
what the  same  juri.sdiction  over  the  entire 
railroad  and  steamship  facilities  of  all  the 
lines,  rail  and  steamship,  supplying  and 
carrying  our  men  and  supplies  over  land 
and  sea  that  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration, say,  has  over  the  lines  that  bring 
ore  down  from  the  Mesabi  ranges,  down  to 
the  (Jreat  Lakos  and  via  them  to  the  strate- 
gic points  where  ore  is  combined  with  coke 
nnd  limestone  and  steel  is  made.  In  Amer- 
ica there  are  2:">0,000  miles  of  railroad — 
enough  to  reach  around  the  world  ten 
times.  The  aggrngate  amount  of  traffic  over 
these  lines  moved  at  the  command  of  Gen- 
nal  Goethals  is,  even  for  a  month,  proba- 
bly i)ast  credulity.  There  is  no  way  to 
ajiproximate  it — no  permissible  way — ex- 
cept by  remembering  that  the  primary  duty 
of  tiiese  lines  these  days  is  to  contribute 
to  the  progress  of  the  war.  If  we  remember 
that  .'ind  consider  that  in  a  typical  peace- 
time year  the  railroads  of  America  carried 
ab'.iit  4f»f».nOO.OOn.OOO  ton-miles.  f)erhaps  we 
••an  get  soinc  random  a[)proximation  of  the  I 
eiioniiity  of  Genera!  f^Joi'tlials's  task.  Then 
if  we  add  to  tliat  imaginary  total  the  vast 
number  of  ton-miles  carried  in  the  hun- 
dreds of  vessels  ceaselessly  jilying  to  France 
and  back,  many  of  which  carry  men,  many 
rnore  sur(i)lies.  we  may  guess  what  kind  of  a 
rcford  the  (^Jeneral  and  his  assistants  have 
inadi'.  For  not  only  are  troojts  being  sent 
over  at  the  rate  of  apf)roximately  90.000 
a  week  but  each  man  over  there  requires 
the  continnotiH  use  of  four  tons  of  ship- 
ping, it  is  estimated,  tho  of  course  the 
estimate  dcfiends  upon  the  rapidity  of  turn. 

Pertainly  it  seems  clear,  thus,  that  Gen- 
eral f^JoethnlH  Ib  Hiich  n  shi[)r»er  as  the  world 
has  never  ween  or  imagined  before. 

There  Ih  no  man  in  our  national  life  who 
MO  i)er«onifies  that  pf)werfiil  biill-dog  type 
tri  whom  an  f)hHfar-le  is  merely  Hornet liing 
to  go  over,  around  or  thru.  lie  is  Pergist- 
••nce.  He  in  Determination.  He  is  Drive. 


STRENGTHEN  YOUR 


Preserve  Your  Most  Precious  Possession 

Your  sight  is  your  most  precious  gift.  Weak 
eyesight  means  weak  power  of  observation,  eye 
strain,  eye  disease,  and  untold  inconvenience. 
Take  no  chances  with  your  eyes — you  cannot 
get  along  without  them.  Make  them  stronger 
every  day  instead  of  weaker.  Let  us  send  you 
Bernarr  Macfadden's  wonderful  new  Course  in 
"Strengthening  the  Eyes."  Send  no  money — 
just  mail  coupon. 

Throw  Away  Your  Glasses 

Classes  do  not  remove  the  cause  of  eye  troubles.  In- 
stead, the  eyes  come  to  depend  on  them  more  every  day 
OlassTes  are  eye  crutclies !  They  simply  bolster  up  the 
eyes — they  do  not  strengthen  them.  It  has  been  defi- 
nitely proven  that  practically  all  defects  of  the  eyes  can 
be  cured  «-ithout  glasses.  Most  people  now  wearing 
glasses  can  be  freed  from  the  inconvenience,  expense  of 
constant  breakages,  by  strengthening  and  correcting 
their  vision  through  the  simple,  yet  effective  eye  edu- 
cational exercises   recommended  by  Mr.   Macfadden. 

Eye  Defects  Removed 

This    remarkable   new    Course   teaches   you   how  to    use 

your    eyes    without    strain    at    all    distances — how  to    do 

without    glasses — how    to    remedy    cross    eyes    or  squint 

eyes — how   to    restore   the   normal    sight — how    to  restore 
perfect  control  to  eye  nerves   and  muscles. 

Beneficial  Results  at  Once 

No  drugs,  medicines  or  operations.  The  Course  in- 
cludes a  simple,  yet  thoroughly  scientific  system  of  eyo 
educational  exercises  which  strengthen  the  eyes  exactly  as 
the  muscles  of  the  body  can  be  strengthened  through 
body  exercises.  Results  are  immediate,  and  improve- 
ment continues  daily.  One  woman  writes:  "I  notice  a 
great  improvement  in  my  eyes  since  learning  to  use 
them  right."  Another  user  says,  "Your  Eye  Strengthen- 
ing Course  is  fine.  My  eyes  are  already  improving." 
.Still  another  writes,  "Words  cannot  express  my  great  grati- 
tude  for   these  excellent   books,"      (Names   on    request,) 

Send  No  IWIoney 

I«t  na  send  you  this  new  Course  "Strengthening  the 
Eyes"  on  5  days'  approval.  There  are  28  simple  little 
lessons  which  will  show  you  the  way  to  strengthen  and 
presene  your  sight — the  gift  of  the  gods!  Try  the  ex- 
ercises, then  return  the  Course  if  not  satisfied  and  you 
wi  I  owe  nothing.  If,  however,  you  feel  that  the  Course 
will  help  your  eyes  wonderfully,  send  only  t\  and  then 
$1  a  month  for  four  months,  making  $.5  in  all  This 
price  includes  a  year's  sulisoriptlnn  to  Physical  Culture 
Magazine  which  alone  is   $2. 

IVIall  Coupon  /' 

If  you  value  your  eyes,   if  you  wear  glasses     / 
and  want  to  get  rid  of  them,  if  your  eyes  are 
weak  or  strained,  or  if  you  want  to  insure      /    Phtslcal 
freedom   from   eye   troubles,    mail   coupon      ,      fnlinr.  Pnl, 
now   and    investigate   this   New   Course       /      *''"},"«"''• 

htrengthenlng  the  Eyes."     Send  no       >  not 

money — but    mail    coupon    now    as        /  "'P'-  '"' 

this     offer     may     never     appear        ,,  119  W.  40lh  St. 

again.  /  New  Yerk  City 

^r       Gentlemen ; 
X^^         Send    nic  your  Course 

/"Sirengihening    the    Eves  ' 
which  I    will  return  in   5  days 
.        iir  send  you   $1.00  and   $1.00  a 
y     month  there.ifter  until  $5.00  is  paid 
'     (or  $4,50  in  cash)  in  payment  lor  the 
^/^_  course,    and  one   year's  subscription  to 


Physical  Cullure 

Publishing 

Company 


Dept.  9-1 
119We.t        /   ^ 


Physical  Culture  Magazine." 


40th  St. 
N.Y.C.     / 


Address. 


Don't  Wear 
a  Truss 

Brooks'    Appliance,     the 

modern  scientific  in  vent  ion,  I  he 
wonderful  new  discovery  that 
relieves  rupture,  will  be  sent 
on  trial.  No  obnoxious  springs 
or  pads. 

Brooks'  Rupture  Appliance 

II.i!;  .lutomatic  Air  Cushions.  Rinds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts  toKethcr  as  you  would 
a  brf)ken  limb.  No  salvos.  No  lies.  Durable, 
che.ip.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Protected  by 
U.  S.  patents.  Catalog  and  measure  blanks 
mailed  fret;.  Send  name  ;ind  address  (od.iy. 
C.  E.  BROOKS.     490F  Stale  St.,  Marihtll.  Micli. 


MR.  C.  E.  BROOKS 
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SheJItex  RJ/nwed 

Shur-on 

EYEGLASSES  AND  SPECTACLES 

Style — Service 

That  comfortable  "feel"  of 
security,  that  attractive 
"look"  of  smart  distinction, 
are  yours  when  you  wear  the 
real  Shelltex  Shur-ons.  They 
.  cost  no  more — and  assure 
lasting  lens  protection. 

TTie  genuine  (made  only  by 
Kirstein)  always  bear  the 
name  Shur-on  or  Shelltex 
in  the  mounting.  Look  for  it 
at  your  dealer's. 

E.    KIRSTEIN  SONS  CO. 

2.S3  Andrew  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Shelltex  ■  rimmed    and    rimless    Shur-on 
eyeglasses  and  spectacles.  Established  1 864. 


YALE 


Just  one  Yale  product 

Yale  quality  and  superiority  are  as 
plainly  marked  in  this  Yale  Padlock 
as  in  the  finest  design  in  Yale  Build- 
ers' Hardware.  It  represents  the 
same  skilled  experience  and  organi- 
zation in  its  production  as  all 
other  Yale  products. 

And  it  hears  the  Yale  trade-mark 
—  the  same  trade-mark  that  guar- 
antees the  sen-ice  and  inechani<al 
fineness  of  Yale  Cylinder  Night 
Latches.  Door  Closers,  Cabinet 
Locks,  and  the  famous  Yale 
Chain  Block. 

Yale  Products  for  sale  by  hardware 
dealers 

The  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co. 
9  Eut  40tb  Street         New  York  City 


Chicago   Ofiioe; 
77  Kast  Lake  Street 

Canadian 
Yale    &    Towne     I.ld. 
St.    Catharines,   Ont. 


THRU   THE    LOOKING- 
GLASS 

(Continuid  from  iiutje  322) 

dinioiisious,  mirrors  alToid  .so  praoti- 
tal  aiai  feiuii)it'  a  moans  of  making 
a  small  room  appear  larger,  that  it  sfiMiis 
.strange  tliey  are  so  seldom  employed  tor 
this  purpose  iu  i)rivatt>  residences.  Ues- 
taurateurs  were  clever  enough  to  pereeive 
their  value  long  ago,  and  probably  there 
are  few  persons  who  have  not  had  the  e.\- 
perieuoe  of  walking  into  the  mirror-cov- 
ered wall  of  a  restaurtuit,  under  the  delu- 
sion that  the  room  was  twice  its  actual 
length  ;  yet  in  few  honu's  is  this  perfectly 
legitimate  means  to  a  desirable  end  ever 
utilized.  Not,  of  course,  that  it  is  desirable 
to  have  visitors  walk  into  the  drawing  room 
wall,  but  this  can  readily  be  i)revented  by 
letting  the  mirrors  end  at  the  baseboard. 
In  the  city  ht)me  of  the  decorative  e.xpert 
whose  hobby  has  elsewhere  been  mentioned, 
an  ingenious  use  of  looking  glass  for  pro- 
ducing an  appearance  of  spaciousness 
where  spaciousness  emphatically  is  not,  has 
earned  the  appellation  "The  House  of  Mir- 
rors" from  admiring  friends.  In  the  narrow 
stair  hall,  for  example,  two  of  the  walls 
are  completely  covered  with  squares  of 
looking  glass  fastened  in  place  in  the 
French  fashion  with  tiny  gilt  metal 
rosettes,  and  the  effect  is  to  make  the 
cramped  little  box  of  a  place  appear  roomy 
and  of  generous  proportions.  Thruout  the 
house  large  and  small  wall  mirrors  and 
mirrored  doors  have  been  lavishly  intro- 
duced with  the  twofold  intention  of  pro- 
ducing an  illusion  of  enlarged  dimensions, 
and  of  imparting  life  and  brilliancy  to  the 
rooms. 

For  those  whose  limited  means  prohibit 
the  ownership  of  genuine  antiques,  there 
are  excellent  reproductions  of  old  mirror 
frames  to  be  had  at  a  much  lower  cost ; 
and  if  even  these  are  beyond  reach,  it  still 
may  be  possible  to  invoke  the  gracious  aid 
of  mirrors  in  the  decorative  scheme.  Excel- 
lent results  are  achieved  thru  the  use  of 
frames  made  of  simple  wood  moldings 
stained  or  painted  to  match  the  finish  of  the 
woodwork  or  the  furniture.  For  instance, 
in  a  mahogany  furnished  room  with  white 
painted  woodwork  and  mahogany  doors,  a 
nearly  flat,  mahogany  stained  frame  of  a 
width  commensurate  with  the  size  of  the 
glass  will  be  dignified  and  in  harmony  with 
the  surroundings. 

Wherever  there  is  a  dark  corner  that 
needs  brightening,  a  wall  space  whereto  no 
picture  seems  to  lend  itself,  or  a  tiny  hall 
or  room  in  desperate  need  of  enlargement, 
the  home  decorator  may  safely  turn  to 
looking  glass  for  a  solution  of  the  problem. 


It  is  quite  true  that  the  German  reti-eat 
was  "according  to  plan."  Only  the  plans 
were  Foch's. — London  Opinion. 

According  to  Count  Hertling,  "Belgium 
is  merely  a  pawn  for  future  negotiations  " 
Have  the  Pan-Germans  beccmie  Pawn-(ier- 
mans,  then? — The  J'axxiiKj  Shuir. 

^lore  than  186,000  nt>gro  troops  are  al 
ready  enrolled  in  the  American  army,  and 
!)0O,(XKt  more  are  available.   Another   black 
outlook  for  (Termany.- — London  Opinion. 

"How  the  Coal  Goes"  was  tlie  heading 
of  a  recent  article  in  a  Sunday  paper.  Hut 
we  hardly  lu-eded  any  one  to  remind  us  how 
last  it  scuttles  away. —  Tin-  Passini/  Shoir. 

Ilairdressing  classes  for  disabled  .soldiers 
are  to  be  started  at  Brighton.  The  lads 
should  not  need  much  instruction,  however, 
having  already  given  so  many  Herrs  a 
(li(>ssing. — London  Opinion. 
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»Bifei 


MORE    harmonizing    colors     to 
choose    Jiorrt    when     you    decide    on 
Liquid  Velvet  for  your  walls  and  ceilings. 

Liquid  Velvet  shades  were  worked 

out  with  careful  discrimination  by  a  great 
color  artist.  Harnnony  in  interior  aeco- 
ration^the  fact  that  the  walls  and  ceil- 
ings must  furnish  the  background — was 
the  controlling  motive  in  choosing  Liquid 
Velvet  colors. 

Therefore,  you  are  sure  of  finding 

just  the  tint  needed  to  perfect  your  color 
scheme. 

Liquid  Velvet  combines  the  beauty 

of  water  colors  with  the  durability  of 
enamel.  It  is  a  flat  enamel  and  can  be 
washed  repeatedly  with  soap  and  water. 
The  finish  can  be  kept  fresh  and  new  for 
years. 

The  O'Brien  Varnish  Co. 

106  Washington  Avenue,  South  Bend,  Indiana 
Varnish  Maimers  Jor  Oeer  Forty  Years 


PLAN   VOUR    HOME    NOW 

There  is  no 
tetter  time 
t  o  prepare 
for  your 
new  home. 
Get  the  lat- 
est ideas  and 
helps. 


KEITH'S 


OFFER 


1st— A  special  100-page  number  of  Keith's  Magazine,  showing 

plans  of  25  Bciutiiul  Homes. 

2nd — Rook    of    Plans    containing    up-to-date    designs    for    100 

ARTISTIC  HOMES. 

3rd — A  four-months'  subscription  to  the  well-known  and  leading 

authority  for  home  builders,  Keith's  Magrazine,  $2.50  a 

year,  25c  a  copy.     Newsstands.     All  three  for  St. 

KEITH'S,  206  Abbay  Bldg.       Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Bronze  Memorial 

TADT-rXQ  DESIGNS,ESTIMArE34 
M.r\OI^^l.  O  Illustrate)  Booklet  Fr*8 

JnO.VViLLIAMS.1nC.  Bronze  FoUNDKy  (EsT.1875) 
Wm.i>onau>  Mn^Eu..Oui<ii<i»   550  W.  27'"  St.New  York 


IRIS  12  Choice  Iris     $1.00 

PEONIES  i^^pLt/^'"  'Z 

PHLOX  s.r.d  for  List 

GEORGE  N.  SMITH     Wellesley  Hills.  Mass. 


White  Lilies  of  France 

The  true  Fleur  de  Lys  fragrant,  early 
and  absolutely  hardy,  10  strong  roots, 
freshly  dug^,  $1.75,  postpaid. 

American-grown  Darwin  Tulips.  Daffo- 
dils and  Hyacinths  that  "  B«at  th«  Dutch" 
and  cost  no  more. 

Write   loJay  tor    list   of   rare   unil   specially    choice 
Hulb->,  Koot!i  and  Seed:,  lot  Kail  IMauliiif 

Heibert  Duiiail.  I06  TaoijUwviil*  At<,,  Bi«at«ill«.  N.  Y. 
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iUNITED  STATES  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO.  I 

I    In  the  city  ot  New  York  Issues  Guaranteed  Contracts     e 

I  JOHN   P.    MUNN.   M.D..  President  I 

i  Finance    Committee  i 

I  CLARENCE  H.    KELSEY  | 

=  Pres.  Title  Guarantee  and  Trust  Co.  = 
I  WILLIAM    H.    PORTER.    Banker  I 

I  EDWARD    TOWN  SEND  | 

I  Pres.  Importers  and  Traders  Nat.  Bank  | 
E  Good  men,  whether  experienced  in  life  in-  i 
E  surance  or  not,  may  make  direct  contracts  = 
E  with  this  Company  for  a  limited  territory  if  = 
=  desired,  and  secure  for  themselves,  in  addi- 1 
E  tion  to  first  year's  commission,  a  renewal  in-  = 
E  terest  insuring  an  income  for  the  future.  Ad-  = 
E  dress  the  Company  at  its  Home  Onice,  No.  = 
E  277    Broadway,   New   York    City.  H 

^iiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiJiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiililllllliMillllllMllirr. 


DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN   TELEPHONE   AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

A  dividend  of  Two  Dollars  per  share 

will  be  paid  on  Tuesday,  October  15,  1918, 

to  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of 

business  on  Friday,   September  20,   1918. 

G.  D.  MiLXE,  Treasurer. 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Convertible  Four  Per  Cent   Gold  Bonds 

Coupons  from  these  bonds,  payable  by  their 
terms  on  September  i,  191 8,  at  the  office  or 
agency  of  the  Company  in  New  York  or  in 
Boston,  will  be  paid  in  New  York  by  Bankers 
Trust    Company,     16    Wall    Street. 

G.    D.    MILNE,    Treasurer. 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Convertible  Foar  and  One-Half  Per  Cent.  Cold  Bond* 

Coupons  from  these  bonds,  payable  by  their 
terms  on  September  i,  1918,  at  the  office  or 
agency  of  the  Company  in  New  York  or  in 
Boston,  will  be  paid  in  New  York  by  Bankers 
Trust    Company,    16    Wall    Street. 

G.    D.    MILNE,   Treasurer. 

JEDEEAI,  SUGAE  KEFINING   CO. 

August  20,  1918. 
A  qiMrterly  dividend  of  One  and  Three-quarters 
pfT  cfat.  (l%%)  <»n  the  Common  .Stock  of  thltf 
Company  was  dc'-larcd  this  dat<-,  payable  Septem- 
ber IfJth  to  (jt/ifk holders  of  record  at  the  close  of 
baslnoss  Sept.-mber  <;th,    lOlS. 

I'lEUKE  J.   .syiTII.   Treasurer. 

MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  CO., 

N.w  Vork,  AiigUHt  20,  1818. 
Dividend  91. 
A  regular  quarterly  tUviilenrl  of  2^  per  cent, 
on  the  car>Itnl  Btoek  of  M<Tgenthialer  Llnotyrx' 
Company  will  fx-  jrald  on  .Septemlx-r  .'JO,  1918,  to 
the  xtoekhol'l'-rK  of  record  an  they  appear  at  the 
flosie  of  buHliiesM  on  .S<-ptem;x-r  4,  1918.  The 
Transfer    BwikH    will    rKjt     tie    elo«ed. 

JOS.   T.   MACKEY,   Treaaurtr. 

orKirp;    <,y 
THE    NIAGARA    FALLS    POWER    CO., 
LI    I!r'>ad    .St..    .New    York,    Auk.    27,    1918. 
At   a    mwtlifg  of   the    lV»ard    of    lilreetorn  of    thiM 
Company,    fi'-l'l    on    tbe   27tti   day    of    AuguHt,    ]!»18, 
a    dividend    of    $2    vr    wl.are,     with    an    «ddltir>niil 
dlvi'Vnd    of     fri    per    nhan-    on     the    Oa(>ltiil     Htoek 
of    the    Company    was    dcelared    from    the    KiirpliiH 
net    profits,    pnyahle    on     the    lnt    day    of    O'toIxT, 
191fc,     to    stfx-kbolders    of    reeoni    at     the    elirt«-    of 
bnslnes*    on    tb<r    14th    day    of    September,     1!)I8. 
y.     L.     IX)VKr/A(K,     ,S<tr<Ury. 

CACT.S,  Areumenlt.  Briefs  for  Debates.        Out 

*  lin'-i,  literary,  historical  and  sci'nfific  material 
for  club  pai;rrs.  or-.tion<i  and  eways.  The  Bureau 
of    Kev;ir«~h.     .,if,    K.    5th    St,    New    Albany,    IikI. 


Efficiency   Society    Journals 

FOR  1916  AND  1917 

are    filled    with    timely   and    valuable 
articles    for   Business    Kxccutivcs. 

$2^  a  V«l    12  Nh.  Remil  wilh  order. 

NATIONAL  EFFICIENCY  SOCIETY 
119  W#:s»  40th  Street  New  York 


FLAGS    FOR    THE 
GARDEN 

{Continued  from  page  320) 

to  be  as  common.  In  rocont  years  I  have 
bought  the  little  bulbs  as  low  as  one  dollar 
and  a  half  a  thousand. 

Spanish  irises  are  chiefly  propagated  in 
the  nurseries  of  Holland  and  exported  to 
this  country  along  with  tulips,  hyticinths 
and  narcissi  in  the  fall.  I  |)i-efer  to  get 
them  in  S("i)tember  and  plant  them  thickly 
in  a  special  bed  in  a  sunny  corner.  I  set 
the  bulbs  six  inches  apart  and  three  inches 
under   the    soil. 

The  English  iris  is  a  fine  flower,  much 
like  its  Spanish  congener,  but  larger  and 
less  delicate,  both  in  form  and  coloring. 

One  of  the  favorite  curiosities  in  this  field 
is  the  Swiss  iris.  It  is  rare  everywhere,  tho 
as  easy  to  grow  as  white  potatoes.  It  is  a 
noble  big  flower  very  richly  colored.  The 
markings  look  like  very  heavy  and  very 
dark  purple  lace  over  a  silvery  silk. 

We  should  not  forget  either  the  Siberian 
nor  the  American  species.  They  are  both 
neat  and  tidy  garden  flowers.  The  Ameri- 
can iris  versicolor  is  the  best  for  pond 
.shores  where  the  soil  is  really  wet  and  soggy. 

Blue  is,  of  course,  the  native  and  char- 
acteristic color.  The  common  blue  flag  is 
typical. 

Purple  follows  blue  quite  naturally  and 
combines  with  it  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  Here 
again  the  German  varieties  lead,  tho  the 
Siberian  and  English  irises  also  produce 
many  rich  and  royal  purples. 

Yellows  seem  less  natural  to  the  fleur-de- 
lis,  yet  there  are  several  aboriginal  species 
and  endless  garden  varieties  in  which  this 
color  predominates.  A  few  kinds  have  al- 
most pure  yellow  flowers.  Some  of  tho 
best  yellows  are  Iris  aurea,  Foster's  Yellow, 
Tom  Cook  and  other  members  of  the 
'"variegata  section."  Yellow  is  often  found 
in  this  group  combined  with  pale  lilac, 
soft  purples  and  madder  browns. 

Red  is  a  color  still  less  associated  with 
the  common  notion  of  the  iris,  yet  there 
are  many  varieties  of  remarkable  beauty 
which  give  the  red  note.  TTsually,  however, 
it  is  a  dull  coppery  red,  tho  often  rich  and 
glowing. 

The  best  white  flowers  or  iris  are  to  be 
found  among  the  Japanese  sorts.  Next  to 
them  come  the  nearly  white  varieties  in 
tho  fjcrmiinica  group.  Theie  are  special 
white  or  albino  varieties  in  almost  every 
group,  but  outside  the  Japanese  iris  I  do 
not   find   the  white  varieties  satisfactory. 

My  advice  to  the  novice  would  be  to  begin 
with  plain  old-fashioned  blue  flags,  which 
are  [iretty  hard  to  beat  anywhere,  even 
with  the  longest  n.-imes.  Then  I  would  sug- 
gest the  iiiirdiiise  of  a  dozen  or  two  good 
named  <jerman  sorts,  not  less  than  six 
plants  of  any  one  name.  To  mention  one  or 
two  which  I  have  grown  or  seen  and  know 
to  be  good,  I  would  sugge.st  P.-iIliila  Diiliiiii- 
tica,  a  fine  ricli  lavendar  shade ;  Mrs.  H. 
Darwin,  neatly  wliitr-;  Princess  of  Teck, 
ytrllow  and  purple;  William  Wallace,  blue: 
.Jar-iiiiesitmn,  rich  coj)pery  red. 

After  makitig  a  fiinall  start  among  the 
typical  (leiirs-de-llH  the  novice  Hhoiiid,  in 
niy    opinion,    next    try    tin-    Spanish    irises. 

'Die  next  step  i.i  to  the  .Tapaiiese  irises. 
I  have  put  the  Spanish  varieties  alieinl  of 
them  becaiise  they  are  rlieaper  and  easier 
for  the  l)eginner  to  get  and  are  even  more 
certain    tluin   otlir-r   irises  to  siicciM'd. 

After  one  really  gets  tin<Ier  way  the  luitli 
i.s  ns  easy  as  Hin.  Anybody  can  follow  it 
as  far  iih  hJH  money  goeH.  And  by  that  I 
flo  not  mean  to  Miiggest  that  irises  are  an 
expensive  hobby.  They  are  instead  ubftiit  the 
cheapest  of  all  good  liiirdy  giirden  plaiitM 
which  an  iiitelligent  man  or  woman  of  hoiiiO 
ta-le   woiihl   care   to  cojler-t. 


Salt  Mackerel 

CODFISH.  FRESH  LOBSTER 

RIGHT  FROM  THE  FISHING  BOATS  TO  YOU 


FAMILIES  who  are  fond  of  FISH  can  be 
supplied  DIRECT  from  GLOUCESTER.  MASS. 
by  the  FRANK  E.  DAVIS  COMPANY,  with  newly 
caught.  KEEPABLE  OCEAN  FISH,  choicer  than 
any   inland  dealer  could  possibly   furnish. 

We  sell  ONLY  TO  THE  CONSUMER  DIRECT. 
sending  by  EXPRESS  RIGHT  TO  YOUR  HOME. 
We  PREPAY  express  on  all  orders  east  of  Kan- 
sas. Our  fish  are  pure,  appetizing  and  econom- 
ical and  we  want  YOU  to  try  some,  payment 
subject   to    your  approval. 

SALT  MACKEREL,  fat,  meaty,  juicy  fish,  are 
delicious  for  breakfast.  They  are  freshly  packed 
in  brine  and  will  not  spoil  on  your  hands. 

CODFISH,  as  we  salt  it,  is  white,  boneless  and 
ready  for  instant  use.  It  makes  a  svibstantial  meal, 
a  fine  change   from   meat,  at  a  much  lower   cost. 

FRESH  LOBSTER  is  the  best  thing  known  for 
saladsi.  Right  fresh  from  the  water,  our  lobsters 
simply  are  boiled  and  packed  in  PARCHMENT 
LINED  CANS.  They  come  to  you  as  the  purest 
and  safest  lobsters  you  can  buy  and  the  meat  is 
as  crisp  and  natural  as  if  you  took  it  from  the 
shell   yourself. 

FRIED  CLAMS  is  a  relishable,  hearty  dish,  that 
your  whole  family  will  enjoy.  No  other  flavor  is 
just  like  that  of  clams,  whether  fried  or  in  a  chowder. 

FRESH  MACKEREL,  perfect  for  frying,  SHRIMP 
to  cream  on  toast,  CRABMEAT  for  Newburg  or 
deviled,  SALMON  ready  to  serve.  SARDINES  of  all 
kinds.  TUNNY  for  salad,  SANDWICH  FILLINGS 
and  every  good  thing  packed  here  or  abroad  you 
can  get  direct  from  us  and  keep  right  on  your 
pantry   shelf  for   regular  or  emergency   use.    ,- 

With  every  order  we  send  BOOK  OF  RECIPES    ...•••■ 
for    preparing    all    our    products.    Write  ,.■■■' 
for  it.  Our  list  tells  how  each  kind  of  ...•■ 
fish  is  put  up,  with  the  delivered  ...••'"        p       ,   — 
price  so  you  can  choose  just  what  ..■•■'  jT'^.^p 

you   will    enjoy   most.    Send  ..•• "        ,„  r— t,»ri5ir°i 
the  coupon   for  it  now.      ,-  Gloucester.' iSati! 

FRANK    E.  Please  send  me  your 

DAVIS  CO.  latest   Fish  Price  List. 

30  Central 

Wharf  .    ■'    Name 

Cloacejter .     ' 

Mass.    ...•■■  Street 

..••■■  City State 
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HODGSON  Portable  HOUSES 

The  Ilodifson  way  eliminates  all  the  bother 
and  trouble  that  usually  come , wilh  Ihc 
buildint;  of  a  small  house  because  the  house 
is  built,  finished  and  painted  in  our  factory 
and  shipped  to  you  ia  sections.  It  can  be 
assembled  easily  and  uuickly  by  inexperi- 
enced men.  No  fiuuriiiif  over  blue  prints. 
No  ruined  lawn.    No  dirtornoise. 

Send  for  a  Ilodjjson  catalog.  You  will  find 
It  Jammed  full  of  photographs  of  cottajjes, 
buntralows,  traratres,  clubhouses  and  most 
any  kind  of  n  house  you  can  think  ol'.  After 
selecting  th(!  one  that  strikes  your  fancy 
send  in  your  order  early  and  it  will  be 
shipped  to  you  when  you  want  it. 

Hy  paylnu  2!fi  Of  the  cost  now  wo  will  hold 
the  house  until  you  need  it.  At  the.same  tini(! 
you  save  money  and  insuri!  prompt  delivery. 

Your  first  move  in  to  send  for  a  catulou. 
Do  it  today  ! 

E.  F.  HODGSON  CO. 

Room  230.  71-7.1  Fniernl  ilrrrt,  Botton,  Msti. 

6  Eail  39tb  •trcet.  New  York  Cily 
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Another  idea 
that  men  once  laughed  at 


FORTY  years  ago  the  job  of  transport- 
ing beef  from  the  fertile  plains  of  the 
West  to  the  vast  consuming  market  of 
the  East,  was  one  of  America's  biggest 
meat  supply  problems. 

In  those  days  Western  cattle  were 
shipped  alive  over  the  long  haul  East. 
They  were  frequently  injured;  many  even 
died;  they  all  shrunk  in  weight  and  the 
quality  of  the  beef  was  impaired.  Water- 
ing and  feeding  en  route  was  expensive 
and  uncertain. 

It  was  the  idea  of  a  number  of  Chicago 
meat  men  that  the  Western  steer  should, 
and  some  day  would,  be  shipped  as  fresh 
dressed  beef.  They  were  laughed  at  on 
every  hand  as  visionaries,  their  idea 
branded  as  absurd. 

Among  these  "visionaries"  was  Gusta- 
vus  F.  Swift,  the  founder  of  Swift  & 
Company.  He  gave  the  idea  real  impetus 
by  trying  it. 

The  refrigerator  car  had  not  then  been 
perfected,  so  he  rigged  up  a  crude  affair 
after  his  own  ideas,  loaded  it  with  dressed 
beef  and  shipped  it  eastward. 

After  overcoming  many  difficulties,  he 
succeeded  in  getting  regular  shipments 
of  fresh  beef  through  to  the  East  in  per- 
fect condition. 

But  here  he  struck  a  snag.  The  rail- 
roads came  out  strongly  against  his  idea: 
it  meant  supplanting  cattle  cars,  which 


they  had,  with  refrigerator  cars,  which 
they  didn't  have.     They   flatly   refused 

to  build. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Swift  finally  saw  that  only  by 
building  refrigerator  cars  himself  could 
he  put  his  idea  into  operation.  During 
the  following  year  he  built  and  put  into 
service  seventy  cars. 

Today  those  first  seventy  cars  have 
grown  to  a  fleet  of  nearly  seven  thousand. 

Millions  of  people  depend  on  this  huge 
fleet  to  keep  them  regularly  supplied 
with  fresh  meats.  It  delivers  to  them 
three  billion  pounds  annually,  traveling 
approximately  one  hundred  and  sixty 
millions  of  miles. 

"I^  'P  * 

Thanks  to  the  "idea  that  men  once 
laughed  at,"  no  longer  is  the  consumer 
dependent  upon  the  uncertainties  of 
open  cattle  car  shipping  and  small  local 
meat  dressing  methods. 

Today  the  meat  of  the  scientifically- 
bred  Western  steer — the  finest  beef  pro- 
ducing animal  in  the  w^orld — is  regularly 
available  at  all  times,  in  the  qualities 
and  quantities  needed,  everywhere  in 
this  country. 

The  distributing  machinery  of  the 
packer,  in  which  the  refrigerator  car 
plays  so  vital  a  part,  operates  — even  in 
the  present  war  emergency — with  un- 
failing efficiency. 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

A  nation-wide  organization  owned  by  more  than  22,000  stockholders 
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Don^t  Miss  Your  Last  Chance  to  Get 

Today  ^s  Housewife  Two  Years  for  Only  $1 

The  increased  cost  of  magazine  postage,  of  paper,  ink, 
labor,  etc.  has  made  it  necessary  for  most  magazines  to 
add  50c  or  more  to  their  yearly  subscription  price  within 
the  past  few  weeks.  Today's  Housewife  is  almost  the 
only  good  magazine  left  at  75c  per  year. 

Magazines  like  Pictorial  Review  and  Woman's  Home  Com- 
panion, that  you  could  buy  for  a  dollar  per  year  a  few 
years  ago,  have  been  compelled  to  raise  their  yearly  price  to 
$2.00  and  their  single  copy  price  to  20c.  McCall's  which 
sold  for  50c  per  year  only  18  months  ago,  will  go  to 
$1.00  per  year  October  1st. 

Your  Opportunity  Expires  in  Twenty  Days 


Before  raising  our  price  on  our  popular  *'Two  Years  for  a 
Dollar^*  offer  we  want  to  give  all  readers  of^^  The  Independent** 
one  last  opportunity  to  have  their  names  entered  on  our 
books  for  two  years  at  a  cost  of  only  about  4c  per  copy. 
Newsstand  price  10c.  The  many  valuable  recipes  and 
I  practical  homemaking  ideas  in  each  issue  will  be  worth 

ten  times  4c  to  every  real  housewife. 

The  world's  best  writers  and  artists  will  contribute  each  month  to  the 
inspiration,  pleasure,  and  instruction  you  and  your  family  will  obtain 
from  each  coming  issue  of  Today's  Housewife.  If  you  are  fond  of 
Crochet  and  Knitting,  you  will  appreciate  also  the  many  increased 
pages  we  are  devoting  to  these  popular  subjects.  At  the  same  time 
high  class  fiction   that   thrills  and  amuses   is  not  omitted. 

There  is  no  way  you  can  spend  $1.00  that  will  bring  you  richer  returns 
from  your  investment  than  $1.00  sent  at  once  for  your  two  year  sub- 
scription for  Today's  Housewife. 

Remember  This  Is  Your  Last  Chance,  so  order  before  the  20  days  have 
passed,  taking  with  them  our  Last  Chance  $L00  Offer. 


MAIL   YOUR  ORDER  WITHIN  TWENTY  DAYS— ADDRESS 

Today's  Housewife,  463  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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The  price  of  The  Independent 
U  ten  cents  a  copy,  four  dollars 
a  year.  I'udtat;e  to  foreign  coun- 
tries in  the  I'ostal  Union  11.75 
extra;  to  Cunuila,  $1  extra.  En- 
tered at  the  New  York  I'ost  Of- 
fice as  second-class  matter  March 
2«,  1»18.  under  Act  of  March  ."1. 
1879.  Copyright.  I!tl8.  by  The 
Independent.  The  Chautauquan, 
founded  188(1,  incorporated  with 
The    Independent,    June    1,    1U14 

Hamilton    Holt  Editor 

Harold  Howland  Aswciute  Kiliiur 
Edwin   E.   Slosson       Ltlemry  Kditor 
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Western         Adverti.sinK        Office, 
People's     Gas     building     Chicago 


WITH    WHICH    IS    INCOKPORATED 

HARPER'S    WEEKLY 

ll'J  WKST  lOKTIETH  STREET,  NEW   YORK 

I-lIULISllt:i)     KVKRY     .SATUKDAY    BY 

INDEPENDENT  CORPORATION 

Karl    V.    S.    Howland.    President 
Frederic  E.  Dickinson,  Secretary        Wesley  W.  Ferrin,  Treasurer 


NATIONAL  EFFICIENCY 
A  monthly  section  dcvolinl  to 
business,  jjcrsonal  and  national 
efliciency.  Ofticial  or^an  of  the 
National  Rfliciency  Society.  Pub- 
lished in  th  -  third  issue  <)i' 
The     Independent     each     month 

THE  COUNTRYSIDE 
Incorporating;  The  Countryside 
Magazine  and  Suburban  Life. 
A  monthly  section  devoted  to 
sensible  and  eflicicnt  country- 
side living :  better  houses,  better 
rooms,  better  gardens,  better 
roails  anil  better  towns.  Pub- 
lished in  the  first  issue  of 
The     Independent     each     month 


REMARKABLE    REMARKS 

GusTAV  HERVfe — The  French  republic  is 
on  trial. 

BoNAK  Law — We  all  loathe  war  and 
long  for  peace. 

General  Persuing — We  cannot  tolerate 
alcohol  among  our  soldiers. 

Admiral  von  Hintze — Our  cause  is  an 
exalted  ><5ne  but  it  is  in  great  danger. 

Herbert  C  Hoover — Brt>wers  now  use 
4,500,000  bushels  of  grain  per  month. 

H.  G.  Wells — God  has  not  made  Ameri- 
cans clean  shaven  and  firm  featured  for 
nothing. 

Congressman  Meyer  London — I  am 
working  a.s  hard  as  any  member  of  Con- 
gress ever  did. 

Paul  .M.  Warburg — The  Federal  Re- 
serve System  has  become  our  chief  line  of 
financial  defense. 

Charles  Marriott — The  aim  of  the  re- 
former is  to  make  the  state  always  more 
and  more  like  man. 

Sir  Horace  Plunkett — If  any  people 
is  unfit  for  self-government,  self-govern- 
ment is  the  one  thing  it  most  needs. 

General  von  Ludendorff — "Gain  of 
ground"  and  "Marne"'  are  only  catchwords, 
without  importance  for  the  issue  of  war. 

IIerr  ScIlEIDE^fANN — There  is  hardly 
anything  more  abominable  than  the  air  at- 
tacks upon  open  cities  outside  of  the  war 
zone. 

John  Mitcueix — Almost  every  disturb- 
ance in  the  ranks  of  organized  labor  can 
be  traced  back  to  some  connection  with  the 
saloon. 

Siegfried  Heckscher  —  The  English 
news  propaganda  is  mightier  than  the  Eng- 
lish fleet  and  more  dangerous  than  the 
English  army. 

Secretary  Daniels — The  output  of 
ships  increased  at  the  Mare  Island  Navy 
Yard  and  Newport  Torpedo  Station  after 
the  sale  of  litiuor  was  prohibited. 

Paul  Roiirbach — The  Bolsheviki  are 
ruining  Great  Russia  ;  they  are  destroying 
absolutely  the  very  roots  of  any  possible 
danger  from  Russia  in  the  future. 

Nicholas  Murray  BuTLER^Out  of  the 
present  alliance  of  free  democratic  people 
it  will  not  be  difficult  to  build  the  structure 
of  a  league  or  society  of  nations. 

General  Smuts — I  don't  think  that  an 
out-and-out  victory  is  po.^sible  any  more 
for  any  group  of  nations  in  this  war  be- 
cause it  will  mean  an  interminable  cam- 
paign. 

Lord  Buckmaster — It  is  said  that  the 
only  way  to  end  the  war  is  to  end  Ger- 
many, but  our  experience  of  Ireland  shows 
how  utterly  impossible  it  is  to  end  even 
a  small  nation  at  our  very  doors. 

Francis  X.  Dercum,  M.D. — The  mod- 
ern world  ia  not  quite  sane,  and  that  new 
sects  should  arise  in  medicine,  presenting 
this  or  .that  mystic  cult,  no  matter  how 
absurd,  is  only  in  keeping  with  the  times. 

T.  P.  O'CoNNER — There  never  has  been 
in  my  time  so  bitter,  T  would  almost  say 
frenzied,     an     anti-English     feeliu>r    among 
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men   of   the   Irish   race   in   America   as   at 
present. 

His  Caddy — President  Wilson  pulls  too 
fast.  He  would  play  better  if  his  swing 
was  a  little  fuller.  He  didn't  lose  any  balls 
(luring  the  whole  eighteen  holes.  He  keeps 
his  eye  on  the  ball. 

Lord  Robert  Cecil-  There  may  be  a 
great  deal  of  doubt  as  to  the  practicability 
of  the  League  of  Nations  idea  among  what 
are  termed  practical  men,  but  practical  men 
have  never  done  anything. 

Austrian  Premier  von  Hus8.\rek — 
We  are  ready  at  any  time  to  make  an 
honorable  peace  as  soon  as  our  opponents 
renounce  their  hostile  plans  aiming  at  our 
destruction  oi-  our  repression. 

General  von  Hindenburq — We  shall 
ultimately  stand,  not  as  used-up  machines, 
but  as  a  powerful,  unenfeebled  people, 
which  today  lays  down  its  arms  and  to- 
morrow works  at  building  up. 


THE      NEW      PLAYS 

A  Very  Good  Young  Man,  by  Martin 
Brown.  Cheap  farce,  cheap  characters, 
cheap  furniture,  cheap  humor.  For  cheap 
people.   (Plymouth  Theater.) 

Allegiance.  A  real  play  dealing  with  a 
real  juoblem — (Jerman-American  loyalty — 
and  acted  with  real  emotion.  (Maxine 
Elliott's  Theater.) 

Where  Poppies  Bloom.  A  thrilling  tri- 
angle tragedy  straight  from  the  front 
adapted  from  the  French  by  R.  C  Megrue. 
Admirable  French  Poilu,  English  Tommy 
and  American  Sammy.  Villainous  German 
officer.    (Republic  Theater.) 

Penrod,  by  Booth  Tarkington.  As  whole- 
some and  delicious  a  comedy  of  real  Ameri- 
can life  for  old  and  young  as  Mr.  Tarking- 
ton's  great  success  of  last  year,  "Seven- 
teen." An  extraordinarily  good  group  of 
children  in  the  cast.   (Globe  Theater.) 


JUST       A       WORD 

Mr.  Val  Fisher,  a  London  publisher  and 
a  member  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, who  is  visiting  this  country,  brings 
to  American  business  men  suggestions  re- 
lating to  the  development  of  "good  will" 
thru  the  medium  of  advertising,  and  gives 
figures  to  prove  the  gains  accrued  to  those 
English  firms  which  during  the  war  period 
have  maintained  their  publicity  continu- 
ously. 

Mr.  Fisher,  in  one  of  his  New  York  ad- 
dresses, says : 

British  manufacturers  who  have  not  a  dollar's 
worth  of  merchandise  to  sell,  whose  entire  plants 
are  employed  on  Government  work,  are  keeping 
their  advertising;  continuously  before  the  public, 
t>ecause  while  they  are  perfectly  willing  to  turn 
their  prolits  over  to  the  Government,  while  they 
are  perfectly  willing  for  the  sake  of  winning 
the  war  to  have  their  factories  commandeered 
and  their  normal  business  completely  stopped, 
yet  they  are  not  willing  to  sacrifice  their  i/ood- 
will;  they  are  not  wiUing  to  have  their  names 
or   their   products  forgotten. 

And  so  they  continue  their  advertising,  con- 
tinue building  their  good-will,  so  that  when  the 
war  shall  be  won  there  will  be  an  immediate  de- 
mand for  the  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  mer- 
chandise that  their  greatly  enlarged  factories 
will  then  turn  out. 

There  have  been  sevei'al  items  in  th« 
German  press,  in  which  ridicule  is  directed 
toward  American  manufacturers  for  dis- 
continuing their  advertising,  adding  that 
(Jerman  manufacturers  are  wise  enough  to 
know  that  markets  once  ct>utrolled  can  l)e 
easily  lost  thru  the  cessation  of  publicity, 
and  that  they  are  continuing  their  adver- 
tising and  will  continue  it  because  it  is  the 
best  business  insuraiuv  they  can  buy. 

England,  too,  is  evidencing  a  far  better 
vision  than  America. 

It  behooves  our  manufacturers  to  strivv 
to  keep  the  public's  faith  rather  than  to  let 
the  disease  of  forgetting  uiideniiiue  th« 
foundation  whii'h  may  have  been  built  ixxUy 
after  years  of  etVort  and  advtfrti^iiux. 
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KEEPING  THE  WIRES  WORKING 
Testing    wires    so    that    there    is    constant    voinmunication    between    diiHsions    is  one    of    the    most    important    jobs    at    the    front 


i    I  ^A 
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•WITH   WHICH   IS  INCORP  O  RAT  E  D 

HARPER'S  'WEEKLY 


OPEN    WARFARE 


THE  western  front  has  broken  up  like  a  frozen  river 
in  the  spring  freshets.  The  lines  that  solidified  in  the 
fall  of  1914  melted  away  in  the  spring  of  1918.  During 
all  the  intervening  years  there  were  no  movements  so  ex- 
tensive as  those  of  last  week.  A  single  daily  paper  reports 
more  operations  than  a  month's  news  before.  The  capture 
of  such  important  points  as  Chaulnes  and  Mount  Kemmel 
receive  mere  mention. 

Beginning  March  21  the  Germans  delivered  three  succes- 
sive offensives,  on  the  Somme,  the  Lys  and  the  Aisne  re- 
spectively, and  all  made  unprecedented  gains.  Beginning 
July  18  the  Allies  delivered  three  successive  offensives  on 
three  fronts  and  in  each  case  wiped  out  the  greater  part  of 
the  German  salient.  Both  sides  have  done  this  year  what 
neither  could  do  before.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this 
complete  change  in  the  character  of  the  conflict.  It  cannot 
be  ascribed  to  a  sudden  collapse  of  morale  on  the  one  side 
or  accession  of  courage  en  the  other,  for  both  parties  have 
been  affected.  It  is  not  to  be  credited  altogether  to  the 
Americans,  for  French,  English,  British  Colonials  and  Ger- 
mans have  independently  gained  similar  successes.  It  is  not 
due  to  tanks,  or  gas,  or  airplanes  or  other  new  invention, 
altho  these  have  contributed  to  the  various  victories.  It  is 
not  the  discovery  of  some  new  tactics,  for  all  tactics  seem 
to  work  now.  It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  numbers  or  mu- 
nitions, for  both  parties  have  at  times  had  all  the  men  and 
guns  they  could  use  on  a  particular  front  and  yet  could  not 
break  thru.  It  is  not  to  be  explained  on  the  ground  of  harder 
fighting  or  greater  sacrifices,  for  in  the  present  operations 
there  have  been  no  losses  like  those  of  the  Germans  at  Ver- 
dun, the  British  at  Loos  or  the  French  at  Chemin  des  Dames, 
all  of  which  were  failures.  It  is  not  merely  the  element  of 
surprize,  for  surprize  attacks  were  tried  by  both  sides  be- 
fore with  only  transient  success.  Nor  can  it  be  referred  to 
the  apparition  of  some  new  military  genius,  for  the  names 
of  the-  men  now  in  command  have  long  been  familiar  to  us. 
We  can  in  fact  find  no  single  and  simple  cause  for  the  series 
of  brilliant  achievements  that  ha.s  distinguished  the  season's 
campaign,  and  so  we  must  regard  it  as  due  to  varying  com- 
binations of  the  former  factors  and  there  se'-ms  no  reason 
to  anticipate  another  su.-h  ceK.sation  of  open  warfare. 

But  if  we  cannot  explain  the  break  up  of  the  western 
front  we  can  certainly  rejoice  in  it,  not  mere'ly  because 
things  are  now  going  our  way  but  because  it  promises  to 
bring  the  war  to  a  mo»'e  sp<edy  and  advantageous  conclu- 
sion than  formerly  seemed  pof-sible.  For  victory  can  only  be 
won  in  the  open  field,  never  in  the  trenches.  In  football  it  is 
only  the  side  which  has  Ihf  hall  that  can  mako  a  scon;.  The 
genera!  who  has  the  offcnHive  dictates  the  enemy's  strategy 
an  well  ax  hi«  own.  He  decides  when  and  where  the  battle 
shall  be.  He  does  not  have  to  depend  upon  spies  and  air- 
planes U>  find  out  the  plans  of  the  enemy.  It  do<s  not  matter 


what  the  enemy's  plans  are  if  he  can  carry  out  his  own. 
We  have  left  the  initiative  to  the  Germans  quite  too  long. 
It  is  a  great  relief  to  get  free  at  last  from  dispiriting  specu- 
lation as  to  "Where  will  Hindenburg  strike  next?"  Now 
we've  got  the  Germans  guessing  "Where  will  Foch  strike 
next?"  This  change  is  not  merely  a  chance  of  victory,  it  is 
a  victory  in  itself.  Its  effect  is  not  confined  to  the  front  but 
extends  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  enemy's  empire.  We 
can  see  evidence  of  it  in  the  style  of  the  German  news.  When 
the  German  armies  were  advancing  the  German  official  re- 
ports were  for  the  most  part  frank  and  tolerably  correct. 
Now  they  are  vague,  evasive  and  prevaricative.  Formerly 
the  Grerman  Government  did  not  dare  deviate  too  far  from 
the  truth  about  the  situation  because  the  people  could  check 
its  statements  by  reading  the  foreign  press.  But  now  the 
German  Government  has  suddenly  changed  its  policy  and 
made  it  as  hard  to  get  Allied  journals  in  Germany  as  it  to 
get  German  journals  in  America.  A  London  despatch  says: 

Previously  English,  French  and  American  newspapers  could  be 
bought  easily  at  shops  and  bookstalls  and  wore  allowed  to  circu- 
late freely,  but  now  they  are  obtainable  only  by  special  permits, 
which  are  issued  to  privileged  persons,  such  as  members  of  the 
Reichstag. 

This  is  one  of  many  signs  of  Gei-many's  internal  stress 
and  strain.  Germany  is  in  the  state  of  the  patient  to  whom 
the  doctor  dare  not  tell  the  truth  about  his  condition  for 
fear  it  would  prove  fatal.  We  have  then  good  reason  to  be 
elated  over  the  news.  Instead  of  being  content  if  we  can  hold 
the  line  against  the  German  attacks  we  have  them  on  the 
run.  They  hope  to  halt  at  the  Hindenburg  line,  but  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Canadians  in  breaking  thru  the  Drocourt-Queant 
extension  of  this  line  against  which  last  year  they  battered 
in  vain  indicates  that  this  defense  cannot  be  relied  upon. 
Victories  are  reported  all  the  way  from  Ypres  to  Reims,  not 
casual  and  local  successes,  but  coordinated  and  successive 
blows  whose  meaning  is  only  apparent  to  the  observer  as  it 
is  to  the  enemy  after  they  have  accomplished  their  designed 
result. 

Foch's  triumphant  advance  and  the  weakness  betrayed  by 
the  Germans  gives  ground  for  hoping  that  the  enemy  may  be 
brought  to  bay  and  forced  to  capitulate  where  he  stands. 
Until  the  trench  system  of  warfare  was  l)rokcn  up  it  seemed 
that  the  only  way  to  win  was  to  drive  the  Germans  back 
step  by  step  to  their  own  frontier  and  beyond,  a  direful  pros- 
pect for  it  meant  not  only  a  terrible  sacrifice  of  men  but 
also  the  devastation  of  the  richest  region  of  Europe.  If  we 
were  dealing  with  a  merciful  and'  chivalrous  enemy  we 
should  expect  that  in  his  retreat  the  cities  and  towns  would 
suffer  no  more  than  was  inevitable  thru  the  confliet.  But 
an  unscrupulous  (memy  like  Germany  would  largely  nullify 
such  a  victory  by  wholesale  and  systematic  destruction,  such 
as  was  inflicted  on  the  strip  of  territory  evacuated  by  Hin- 
denburg last  year.    FJut  the   territory   now  being  evacuated 
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haa  not  been  so  thoroly  laid  waste,  for  the  Germans  have 
been  compelled  to  retreat  too  rapidly.  If,  then,  the  Germans 
are  not  willing  to  accept  the  Allied  terms  on  the  Hinden- 
burg  line  they  may  be  forced  to  their  own  frontier  so  quickly 
that  they  will  not  have  time  to  ruin  the  cities,  mines  and 
factories  of  northern  France,  Belgium  and  Alsace-Lorraine 
as  they  are  doubtless  planning  to  do. 


AN  ARITHMETICAL  PROBLEM 

THE  debt  of  Great  Britain  will  amount  next  March  to 
$40,000,000,000  and  this,  according  to  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  is  as  much  as  a  million  men  could 
earn  in  four  hundred  years.  After  Waterloo  the  British 
debt  was  $4,150,000,000.  By  the  time  the  Great  War  began, 
a  hundred  years  later,  this  had  been  reduced  to  $3,250,- 
000,000.  Those  of  our  readers  who  are  quick  at  figures  can 
calculate  the  date  when  the  present  debt  will  be  paid  off. 


STRANGE  BED  FELLOWS 

SURELY  the  strangest  chapter  of  this  strange  war  is 
the  virtual  alliance  of  the  Russian  Bolsheviki  with  the 
Central  Powers  in  a  common  hostility  to  ourselves  and 
the  other  democracies  of  the  world.  That  the  people  who 
regard  a  Kaiser  as  a  dog  does  his  master  should  work  in 
harmony  with  those  who  regard  a  Czar  as  a  dog  does  a 
cat;  that  caste-proud  Junkers  who  will  hardly  admit  an 
ordinary  peasant  or  laboring  man  to  be  a  human  being 
should  find  ready  tools  in  men  who  think  it  a  capital  of- 
fense to  possess  a  bank  account;  that  men  who  have  no 
ideal  in  earth  or  Heaven  but  the  glory  of  their  nation  should 
come  to  an  understanding  with  men  whose  boast  it  is  to 
ignore  all  national  distinctions;  that  persons  who  claim  to 
represent  a  despoiled  and  invaded  country  should  league 
themselves  with  the  despoilers  and  invaders — all  this  seems 
as  incredible  as  it  is  true.  The  Divine  Right  of  Kings  and 
the  Dictatorship  of  the  Proletariat:  it  is  indeed  a  partner- 
ship! 

And  yet  at  second  thought  there  is  some  kinship  between 
the  disciples  of  Lenine  and  the  disciples  of  Hindenburg. 
Both  believe  in  class  rule;  they  differ  only  on  a  point  of 
detail,  whether  the  palaces  shall  rule  the  slums  or  the  slums 
the  palaces.  Neither  has  any  use  for  a  polity  which  provides 
a  common  ballot  box  for  the  votes  of  millionaire  and  day 
laborer.  Both  believe  in  government  by  f rightfulness :  they 
differ  only  as  to  whether  officers  should  shoot  their  soldiers 
at  will  or  soldiers  should  shoot  their  officers  at  will.  Both 
have  a  profound  contempt  for  moralities,  legalities  and  scru- 
ples. It  is  impossible  that  they  should  love  each  other,  but 
it  is  also  impossible  that  either  should  love  us.  Shall  we 
leave  Russia  to  be  crushed  between  these  upper  and  nether 
millstones? 


A  GREAT  SCIENTIFIC  OPPORTUNITY 

IN  the  midst  of  war  we  cannot  wholly  forget  the  more 
important  things  that  claim  attention  in  days  of  peace. 
Above  all,  the  call  of  the  future  must  be  heeded.  There 
is  strenuous  work  ahead,  and  the  most  tremendous  part  of 
it  is  the  work  of  social  readjustment.  Many  things  that 
never  yet  have  been  right  must  be  faced  and  dealt  with. 

If  they  are  to  be  dealt  with  wisely  effort  must  be  guided 
by  adequate  knowledge.  The  national  administration  at 
Washington,  like  the  governments  of  Great  Britain  and  of 
France,  has  shown  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  this  neces- 
sity, and  it  is  probably  true  to  say  that  never  before  has  so 
much  attention  been  given  to  a  systematic  study  of  the 
perplexing  problems  of  private  and  public  interest  and  their 
interrelations  in  democratic  society  as  the  Departments  of 
Education,  Commerce,  and  Agriculture,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Treasury,  and  numerous  commissions 


and  councils,  including  the  National  Council  of  Defense, 
are  bestowing  upon  them  now. 

At  the  basis  of  sound  knowledge  of  American  social  and 
business  conditions  is  the  data  gathered,  analyzed  and  tab- 
ulated by  the  census.  This  material  is  not  of  uniform  value, 
and  there  have  been  costly  inquiries  that  have  not  yielded 
results  of  consequence.  All  in  all,  however,  the  reports  of 
the  decennial  census  are  informative  and  indispensable. 

It  will  be  a  poor  economy  which  unnecessarily  curtails  the 
work  of  the  next  enumeration,  or  delays  the  tabulation  and 
publication  of  its  findings,  if  such  frugality  is  ordered  on 
the  plea  of  war  saving.  The  census,  made  as  complete  and 
trustworthy  as  scientific  expertness  and  non-political  ap- 
pointments and  rulings  can  make  it,  is  a  money-saving,  a 
poverty  preventing  and  a  strife  avoiding  work. 

So  far  from  crippling  the  census  in  any  way  the  Govern- 
ment should  now  make  it  responsible  for  taking  the  first 
steps  toward  one  of  the  greatest  scientific  studies  ever 
made  possible  by  events.  On  the  questionnaire  sheets  filled 
out  by  draft  registrants  and  drafted  men  there  is  and  will 
be  recorded  a  mass  of  detailed  information  about  the  com- 
position of  the  American  population  which  no  publicist  ten 
years  ago  could  have  dreamed  of  obtaining.  It  includes  facts 
of  race  and  nationality,  of  domestic  condition,  of  economic 
status  and  occupation,  of  education,  and  of  physical  fitness 
or  unfitness,  not  only  more  extensive  but  also  far  more 
trustworthy  than  could  possibly  be  obtained  by  direct  in- 
quiry for  a  scientific  purpose  only.  It  is  relatively  trust- 
worthy not  only  because  set  down  under  conditions  of  ex- 
traordinary precaution,  but  also  because  the  military  object 
for  which  it  has  been  demanded  makes  it  unbiased,  in  a 
scientific  sense,  as  a  social  survey. 

These  filled  in  schedules — this  mass  of  original  material — 
should  be  saved  for  future  analysis  and  tabulation — a  great 
task  not  to  be  undertaken  now  of  course.  The  Census  Bureau 
with  full  authority  and  with  help  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment should  be  required  to  collect,  sort  and  store  this 
material  immediately,  leaving  its  utilization  to  the  future. 
It  could  not  be  stored  at  Washington,  which  already  is  burst- 
ing with  people  and  paper;  but  there  is  plenty  of  room  else- 
where. 

Not  only  has  no  such  opportunity  ever  occurred  before, 
but  we  trust  no  other  quite  like  it  will  ever  occur  again.  It 
is  the  one  chance  of  centuries  to  obtain  data  of  such  unique 
and  tremendous  importance.  The  future  will  not  forgive  us 
if  we  let  it  slip. 


THE  LABOR  PROGRAMS 

WE  have  seen  no  serious  attempt  to  explain  why  the 
American  labor  program  is  so  much  narrower  and 
so  much  less  interesting  than  the  British  program, 
and  we  are  not  about  to  offer  one.  An  explanation  presuma- 
bly might  be  discovered,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  worth 
looking  for. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor,  as  everybody  has 
learned  from  much  newspaper  reporting  and  discussion, 
sticks,  as  of  yore,  to  pure  trade  unionism.  No  crash  of  em- 
pire nor  crisis  of  civilization  has  yet  been  able  to  disintegrate 
its  fixed  idea  or  awaken  its  interest  in  anything  beyond  the 
three  points  of  its  inexorable  Galvanism,  namely :  wages, 
hours,  and  "recognition"  of  the  union.  By  comparison  with 
this  creed  the  British  program  seems  almost  as  human  >is 
a  Methodist  camp  meeting.  British  workmen  have  got  their 
unions  recognized  "good  and  plenty."  Now  they  want  to  Iv 
recognized  themselves  as  human  beings.  They  want  not  only 
wages  and  comfortable  working  conditions,  but  also  partici- 
pation in  control.  They  want  political  influence  and  art^  get- 
ting it.  They  want  education  and  are  going  to  have  it.  They 
have  awakened  intellectually  enough  to  know  that  an  intel- 
lectual interest  in  life  is  rather  gtiod  fun,  and  they  intend 
to  have  more  of  it. 
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Instead  of  attempting  to  account  for  this  important  dif- 
ference between  the  American  and  the  British  labor  ob- 
jectives we  wish  on  this  occasion  only  to  call  attention  to 
the  contrasting  reactions  which  the  two  programs  must 
necessarily  provoke  in  the  employing  classes.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  desires  to 
confirm  the  typical  employer's  conviction  that  industrial 
democracy,  like  Bolshevikism  "won't  work"  because  wage- 
earners  are  not  competent  to  work  it.  Precisely  that  con- 
firmation, however,  the  American  program  will  achieve.  The 
typical  American  business  man  sees  only  two  classes  of 
human  beings  in  the  world,  one  made  up  of  men  able  to 
"go  it  alone,"  and  the  other  made  up  of  men  who  must  be 
told  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  You  can't  convince  him 
that  the  man  who  is  able  to  "go  it  alone"  ever  tarries  long 
in  the  wage-earning  class  if  he  happens  to  be  bom  into  it, 
or,  in  a  day  of  bad  luck,  to  tumble  into  it;  or  that  the  man 
who  has  to  be  told  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  ever  "gets 
on"  if  he  experiments  with  a  business  or  a  farm  of  his  own. 
Therefore  the  American  business  man  is  cold  and  incredu- 
lous when  any  one  tries  to  interest  him  in  a  scheme  to  place 
more  responsibility  upon  the  individual  wage-earner,  or  to 
admit  him  to  participation  in  industrial  control. 

Quite  as  certainly  the  British  program  disturbs  the  em- 
ploying Briton's  philistine  complacency.  If  the  wage-earner 
can  get  interested  in  politics  and  in  education,  what  may  not 
happen?  If  in  his  capacity  as  a  citizen  he  actually  begins 
to  take  responsibilities  and  to  put  things  thru,  is  it  quite  so 
certain  as  it  seemed  that  he  might  not  bear  up  fairly  well 
under  responsibilities  of  less  magnitude?  Moreover,  has  not 
the  vast  growth  and  the  solid  success  of  the  cooperative 
movement  which  began  with  the  founding  of  the  Rochdale 
Pioneers  demonstrated  that  British  workpeople  really  are 
competent  to  look  at  industrial  and  commercial  problems 
from  the  business  angle  and  to  qualify,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  as  business  men? 

Does  all  this  mean,  as  various  other  signs  have  seemed  to 
indicate,  that  a  real  industrial  democracy  is  nearer  in  Eng- 
land than  in  the  United  States?  Shall  we  see  English  and 
American  employers  agreeing  that  British  wage-earners  pos- 
sibly are  fit  to  be  admitted  to  participation  in  industrial 
responsibility  and  control,  and  that  American  wage-earners 
are  not?  That  would  be  a  curious  judgment  and  one  calling 
for  explanation.  We  are  not  predicting  it.  We  are  only  in- 
dulging ourselves  in  cunous  and  possibly  idle  questions. 


SCIENTIFIC  PERMISSION  TO  EAT 

Wo  unto  you  Jeremiahs  of  dietetics  who  have  been 
making  us  sad  with  your  preachments!  You  have 
told  us  that  we  dig  our  graves  with  our  teeth;  and 
that  we  all  surely  shall  die  too  soon,  because  we  like  beef- 
steaks and  puddings  at  night,  and  fried  eggs  with  liver  and 
bacon  and  griddle  cakes  for  breakfast.  You  are  exposed  and 
brought  to  shame.  A  greater  than  you  has  undone  you. 

He  is  Thomas  Burr  Osborne  by  name,  and  his  local  hab- 
itation is  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
By  reputation  he  is  "one  of  the  first  authorities  in  the  world 
on  the  subject  of  prot*,-in3  and  their  different  effects  upon 
the  animal  organism."  Also  if  anything  has  been  found  out 
about  calories  he  knows  that  too.  He  has  been  over  and  thru 
and  round  about  \.hi:  wholf  theory  of  scientific  feeding,  of 
hogs  and  human.s;  and  now  his  glad  conclusion  is  that  in- 
stinct is  a  safer  guide  to  what  and  how  much  to  eat  than 
the  laboratory  formulas  arc. 

ft  all  came  about  apparently  when  .somebody  wondered 
what  would  happen  if  hogn  and  things  should  be  permitterl 
to  eat  instinctively  under  the  eye  of  the  experimenter,  just 
a»  they  once  did  in  a  .Ht>ite  of  nature  heforf  rations  were 
invent*;d.  All  sort.s  of  victiialn  from  good  sound  corn  down 
to  oil  meal  and  salts  were  placed  in  separate  hrrppers  and 
troughs  where  the  swine  could  help  themselves  at  will,  with 


the  sequel  that  during  early  growth  "these  pigs  ate  much 
larger  proportions  of  protein  than  when  growth  became 
slower,"  and  in  various  other  ways  showed  a  certain  kind  of 
sense,  and  made  out  to  grow  "faster  than  any  previously 
recorded  which  had  been  fed  on  mixtures  made  for  them  by 
the  combined  talent  of  agricultural  experts,  trained  both  in 
the  science  of  nutrition  and  in  the  practise  of  the  art  of 
feeding."  Experiments  on  albino  rats  confirmed  the  teach- 
ing of  the  hogs. 

A  plenty  of  other  data  and  reflection  have  entered  into 
Professor  Osborne's  induction  that  the  American  people  do 
not  after  all  eat  too  much.  We  can't  repeat  it,  but  it  is 
interesting  as  he  presents  it  in  an  Atlantic  Monthly  article. 
The  most  important  part  of  it  consists  essentially  of  two 
propositions:  one  that  the  body  must  as  a  rule  get  a  good 
deal  more  food  than  it  can  assimilate  so  that  it  may  both 
keep  a  margin  of  safety  and  have  at  all  times  a  sufficient 
quantity  to  pick  and  choose  from  the  specific  and  often  rela- 
tively rare  chemical  compounds  at  the  moment  needed;  the 
other,  that  the  body  normally  has  ways  of  disposing  of  and 
getting  rid  of  temporary  surplus  before  injury  is  done.  The 
one  fairly  trustworthy  scientific  guide  in  supplement  of  in- 
stinct is  the  avoirdupois  scale.  If  your  weight  is  abnormal 
and  increasing,  slow  down. 


THE  NEW  CHILD  LABOR  BILL 

HOWEVER  the  action  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  pass- 
ing adversely  upon  the  federal  child  labor  law  be 
regarded,  one  fact  remains  as  indubitable  as  before 
— the  people  of  this  country  believe  in  national  protection 
for  children.  It  therefore  remains  to  determine  what  is  the 
best  basis  for  a  new  measure  that  will  meet  the  test  of  con- 
stitutionality. 

In  the  meantime  large  numbers  of  children  are  entering 
industry  wherever  the  state  laws  permit.  In  the  southern 
cotton  mills  young  children  who  had  either  been  removed 
from  the  mills  or  put  on  an  eight-hour  day  when  the  federal 
law  went  into  effect  in  1917,  are  now  going  back  to  work 
and  have  been  put  on  the  old  eleven-hour  day  schedule.  Re- 
ports come  from  all  over  the  country  of  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  work-permits  issued  to  children  in  the  last  few 
months.  It  is  evident  that  something  must  immediately  be 
done  if  we  wish  to  conserve  our  child-power,  which  is  the 
man-power  of  tomorrow. 

To  meet  this  emergency  Representative  Edward  Keating 
of  Colorado  has  introduced  in  the  House  a  new  child  labor 
bill  by  which  Congress  under  the  war  power  may  directly 
prohibit  the  employment  of  children  under  fourteen  years 
of  age  in  mills,  factories,  canneries  and  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments, of  children  under  sixteen  years  in  mines  and 
quarries,  and  of  children  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  in  fac- 
tories for  more  than  eight  hours  a  day  or  at  night.  The  bill 
is  a  war  measure,  "for  the  purpose  of  conserving  the  man- 
power of  the  nation  and  thereby  more  effectually  providing 
for  the  national  security  and  defense."  It  will  be  effective 
for  the  duration  of  the  war  and  six  months  thereafter,  and 
will  give  time  for  the  careful  consideration  of  a  permanent 
measure.  It  has  the  approval  of  President  Wilson,  and  is 
being  actively  supported  by  the  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 


Ad  astrn  per  aspera.  A  KaiiHii-i  faiirn'r,  Nicholas  Tchaikovsky, 
iH  now  president  of  the  Russinn  (tovernmont  at  ArchanRel. 


In  riiisHin  wo  now  have  the  Hod  (jiiards  (Bolshoviki),  the 
White  CJiiardR  (hoiirRooirtio),  the  Groon  OnanlH  ((V.oelio-SlovnkH) 
and  the  Blnrk  CiiardH  (nnnrchints) .  Why  not  unite  them  in  a 
ICainbow   I)ivlHion? 


Gormnny'H  RrentoHt  miHtnko  has  boon  in  appealing  to  the  lowest 
rnotivoH  of  lior  enemloH. 

Have  wo  mndo  our  jcrontost  miHtnko  in  appoaliiiK  to  tlio  host 
rnotivoH  of  Oorniany? 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  WEEK 


Smashing  the 
Siegfried  Line 


The  British  victories 
are  not  confined  to  driv- 
ing the  Germans  back 
to  their  old  lines  and  recovering  more 
or  less  of  the  ground  lost  last  spring. 
On  the  Arras  front  they  have  already 
gone  farther  east  than  they  ever  were 
before  and  have  penetrated  the  Hin- 
denburg  system  of  defenses  which  with- 
stood their  strongest  attacks  in  191G 
and  1917.  This  line  of  fortifications  was 
constructed  by  General  Hindenburg  in 
1916  when  he  perceived  that  he  would 
not  be  able  to  hold  his  original  front  on 
th»  Somme  against  the  offensive  which 
Haig  was  preparing  to  deliver  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  It  was  so  well  chosen  and 
constructed  that  when  the  Germans  un- 
expectedly withdrew  to  it  in  Mai'ch. 
1917,  the  British  were  baffled  and  the 


season  of  1917  was  largely  wasted  in 
futile  attempts  to  break,  outflank  or 
even  to  reach  the  new  Gorman  positions 
that  stretched  in  front  of  Cambrai,  St. 
Quentin  and  Laon.  Only  at  the  ends  of 
the  Hindenburg  line  where  it  joined  the 
old  front  did  the  British  and  French 
make  any  gains  and  these  were  very 
costly. 

On  the  northern  end  before  Arras 
the  natural  weakness  of  this  junction 
had  been  covered  by  extensions  of  the 
Hindenburg  line  named  after  the  heroes 
of  the  "Nibelungenlied."  Of  these  the 
"Wotan  line"  extended  from  Queant 
twelve  miles  southward  and  the  "Sieg- 
fiied  line"  extended  from  Queant  four- 
teen miles  northward  to  Drocourt.  This 
Siegfried  line,  called  by  the  British  the 
"Queant-Drocourt      switch-line,"      runs 


THE  BRITISH  AUVANCK 
The  British  in  August  regained  the  greater  pai-t  of  the  ground  they  lost  last  March  and  are  rap  idly 
approaching  the  old  Hindenburg  line.  Feronne  has  been  taken  and  Lens  entei'ed.  The  Siegfried 
line,  an  ext<>nsion  of  the  Hindenburg  line  east  of  Arra.s,  has  been  crost  at  Quoiint  (at  the  vioint 
of  the  arrow).  The  Americans  have  taken  Voormez;eele,  near  Ypres,  and  are  advancing  toward 
Coucy-le-Ch&teau,  north  of  Soisaons,   with   the  French 
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north  and  south  across  the  Scarpe  River 
eight  miles  east  of  Arras.  On  April  9 
to  15,  1917,  the  British  troops,  largely 
Canadians  under  General  Sir  Julian 
Byng,  their  present  commander,  drove 
the  Germans  back  from  the  suburbs  of 
Arras  and  to  the  north  stormed  Vimy 
ridge,  commanding  the  city  of  Lens.  But 
they  were  not  able  to  take  Lens  or  make 
any  serious  impression  on  the  Drocourt- 
Queant  line. 

But  now  it  is  different.  On  September 
2,  1918,  the  English,  Scottish  and  Cana- 
dian troops  penetrated  the  Drocourt- 
Queant  line  to  a  depth  of  three  miles 
on  a  front  of  six.  The  attack  was 
opened  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morniny' 
by  a  terrific  cannonading.  When  tho 
barrage  was  raised  the  troops  charged, 
with  the  support  of  numerous  tanks. 
The  Germans  put  down  a  heavy  coun- 
ter barrage  and  directed  a  murderous 
machine-gun  fire  at  the  advancing 
troops.  But  they  could  not  be  stopped 
and  by  7:30  o'clock  they  had  got  thru 
the  front  and  support  lines.  Once  these 
defenses  were  pierced  the  mobile  motor 
machine  guns  were  able  to  run  out  upon 
the  German  supply  roads  and  raid  tho 
country  five  miles  to  the  rear  of  the 
Gorman  lines. 

The  German  barbed  wire  barricades 
were  largely  broken  down  by  the  Brit- 
ish barrage  and  where  they  were  not 
the  tanks  crashed  thru.  But  in  the  woods 
about  Queant  the  German  machine  gun 
detachments  offered  stubborn  resistance. 
Piles  of  German  dead  were  left  on  the 
ground  over  which  the  British  had 
passed.  Eleven  German  divisions  were 
brought  up  to  defend  8000  yards  of  the 
Siegfried  line,  but  the  British  broke 
thru  and  encircling  Queant  from  the 
north  captured  it  on  September  2.  Ten 
thousand  German  prisoners  were  taken. 

Americans  ^Itho  the  great  mass 
_  ,      T     •  of  American  troops  are 

Take  Juvigny      ^^.^^  gathered  togeth- 

er  in  a  separate  army  ready  for  inde- 
pendent action  under  General  Pershing 
wherever  and  whenever  they  may  be 
needed,  there  are  still  detachments  being 
employed  at  various  points  of  the  Brit- 
ish and  French  fronts.  For  instance,  a 
small  unit  of  Americans  was  brought 
oil  August  28  to  the  sector  north  of 
Soissons  occupied  by  the  Tenth  French 
Army  under  General  Mangin.  Three 
hours  after  the  Americans  arrived  they 
were  brought  into  action,  much  to  the 
surprize  of  the  Germans,  who  supposed 
they  still  faced  the  French. 

The  job  set  for  the  Americans  was 
the  capture  of  the  village  of  Juvigny, 
four  miles  north  of  Soissons.  This  was 
accomplished  the  following  day.  but  the 
Germans  soon  recovered  it.  On  Friday 
the  American  and  French  artillery  was 
concentrated  upon  Juvigny  until  it  was 
thought  to  be  completely  reduced  to 
ruins   and   its   garrison   wiped   out.    Hut 
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at  four  o'clock,  when  the  Americans  ad- 
vanced upon  the  village,  it  was  found 
that  the  houses  and  the  hills  behind  it 
were  still  occupied  by  batteries  of  ma- 
chine guns  and  it  was  too  dangerous  to 
assault.  So  the  direct  advance  was 
abandoned  and  an  encircling  movement 
substituted.  One  party  of  Americans 
was  sent  around  by  the  east  and  another 
by  the  west.  They  crept  forward  thru 
shell  craters  and  old  trenches,  digging 
in  whenever  the  German  fire  became  too 
hor,  until  they  met  behind  the  town  and 
entered  it.  Of  the  thousand  or  more 
Germans  who  originally  held  the  town 
only  250  remained  alive.  Most  of  these 
v/ere  concealed  in  quarries  on  the  side 
of  the  ravine.  The  prisoners  were  es- 
corted to  the  rear  and  placed  in  a  capa- 
cious quarry  formerly  used  by  the  Ger- 
mans as  division  headquarters.  But  a 
German  shell  exploded  in  the  entrance 
to  the  cave  and  killed  eight  and  wound- 
ed thirty  of  the  Germans  confined  there. 
General  Mangin  sent  his  personal  con- 
gratulations to  the  Americans  for  their 
gallantry  at  Juvigny. 

On  Saturday  morning  the  Americans 
pushed  forward  to  the  north  with  the 
aid  of  thirty  French  tanks  and  sup- 
ported by  French  troops  on  either  flank. 
By  nightfall  they  had  advanced  two  miles 
and  taken  600  prisoners  and  two  guns. 

Americans  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  <^™^  Ameri- 
,•„  n^^rr■„,^  can  troops  are  fiehting  on 
in  ueigium     r>  i   •  -i      rm 

Belgian     soil.     Thev     are 

helping  the  British  clear  out  the  Ger- 
mans from  the  region  south  of  the 
Ypres.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
second  of  the  German  spring  drives  was 
directed  between  Ypres  and  Bcthune 
with  the  design  of  reaching  Calais  and 
capturing  the  corner  of  Belgium  that 
has  been  held  by  the  Allies.  The  Ger- 
mans succeeded  in  taking  the  chain  of 
hills  overlooking  Ypres  from  the  south. 
The  loss  of  such  hard-won  hights  as 
Merssines,  Wytschaete  and  Kemmel  was 
naturally  a  hard  blow  to  British  pride, 
but  the  enemy  was  halted  just  beyond 
Kemmel  and  did  not  get  Ypres. 

Now  the  British  are  regaining  the 
ground  thry  lost  then  with  much  less 
difficulty  than  the  Germans  in  taking  it. 
On  Augu.'.t  PA  the  British  took  Mount 
Kemmel  and  on  the  following  day  the 
Americans  took  the  Flemish  villace  of 
Voormezeele  between  Ypres  and  Wyt- 
."^chaete  ridge.  All  the  houses  had  been 
demoliahc'l,  but  tho  German  rearguard 
de'endrd  the  ruin.s  with  machine  ^uns. 
Both  Briti.sh  and  Americans  are  still 
advancing  eastward,  driving  back  the 
troops  of  General  von  Qua.st  to  the  lines 
they  occupied  last  year. 


Noyon 
Again  French 


The  recapture  of  Noyon 
has  a  sentimental  as 
wfll  an  a  strategic  value 
to  the  French.  PVom  1914  until  the 
German  r^^tiremont  to  the  Hindonhurg 
line  in  1917  it  was  the  nearest  city  to 
Pr.rin  held  by  the  enemy.  Clemenccau, 
f>efore  he  YK-ramf  Premier,  used  to  run 
at  the  bottom  of  his  editorial.H  in  each 
i««ue  of  I/l/omme  enckain4  (The  Man- 
fir]ff]  Man)  :  "The  Germans  are  still  at 
Noyon,"  aa  a  «pijr  Ui  governmental  ac- 
tion. Whf  n  the  Germans  broke  thru  last 
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THE   CITY   OF   LENS 

The  British   troops  are  reported  to  have  entered  the  suburbs  of   Lens,   one   of  the  most   important 

mining  and  industrial  centers  of  northern   France.   Last  year  the  capture  of  Vimy  Ridge  gave  the 

British   a  position   dominating  the   city,   but  they  were  not  able  to   capture   it 


March  at  the  junction  of  the  British 
and  French  lines  they  regained  Noyon. 
Now,  however,  the  Germans  are  no 
longer  in  Noyon. 

It  was  evident  to  any  one  following 
the  campaign  on  the  map  that  the  ad- 
vance of  General  Humbert  to  the  north 
of  Noyon  and  of  General  Mangin  to  the 
east  of  Noyon  would  soon  put  that  city 
in  a  pocket.  This  maneuver  was  success- 
ful and  the  two  armies  met  behind  the 
city.  Most  of  the  German  troops  had 
been  withdrawn,  but  those  left  behind 
made  a  desperate  stand.  The  New  York 
Times  correspondent  thus  describes  the 
fighting: 

The  struggle  that  ensued  was  one  of 
the  fiercest  of  the  war.  The  Oormans  hud 
received  orders  to  resist  to  the  last  man, 
and  to  their  credit  he  it  said  that  they 
obeyed.  They  foiiRlit  behind  ciifh  stone  and 
from  each  doorway  and  window.  No  (jiiar- 
ter  was  asked  on  cither  side  and  none 
given.   MoHt  of  the  fighting  was  with  the 


THE   GREAT    WAR 

Aufjust  29 — French  take  Noyon.   Bol- 

Hheviki    defoatetl    on     Usuri    River, 

Siberia.  Lenine  .shot. 
Auf/n/if.   30 — Americans   take    .TnviKny. 

Freneh  take  Mont  St.   Simeon,   east 

of  Noyon. 

Auf/ust  31 — British  tak(!  K(!mmpl. 
French  take  Leury,  north  of  Rois- 
sons. 

Hcptcmhcr  1 — AiistralijiriH  lake  Pe- 
ronne.  Amerieans  lake  Voormezeele. 

Heptemher  2 — British  take  Qu6ant. 
Ithine  fitioH  bombed. 

Septrrnl/cr  3  Americjin  Government 
refOKnizes  ('zeclio-SIovaks  as  belli)j- 
erent  nation.  I'.rilivh  take  1(),0(K) 
/(risoners  bnek   of  Siejcfried   line. 

Hrplnmhrr  ff  —  (ierninnH  retreating 
from  Vesle  Hiver.  More  than  1,fJfH»,- 
OW  Arrierienn  troops  hnve  gone 
iil>r'p!id. 


bayonet  and  butt.  Many  men  who  continued 
to  stru.cgle  ferociously  after  being  brought 
down  with  the  bayonet  had  in  hundreds  of 
cases  to  be  overcome  with  the  heavier  end 
of  the  rifle.  Where  there  was  no  room  for 
bayonet  fighting  the  antagonists  threw 
away  their  rifles  and  fought  with  their 
hands,  their  feet,  and  their  teeth.  Every 
house  was  the  scene  of  furious  struggles, 
where  men  wrestled  together  in  pools  of 
their  own  blood  and  yielded  only  when 
death  compelled.  The  few  prisoners  who 
were  secured  went  to  the  rear  still  trem- 
bling in  every  limb  from  the  frightful  or- 
deal they  had  passed  thru.  All  agreed  in 
describing  the  struggle  as  simply  infernal 
in  its  mad  ferocity.  In  less  than  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  the  suburbs  of  Noyon  were  ours. 

After  leaving  Noyon  the  Germans 
tried  to  carry  out  their  threat  to  demol- 
i.sh  the  city  and  its  famous  cathedral, 
but  their  bombardment  was  cut  short  by 
the  capture  of  Mont  St.  Simeon,  a  hight 
of  GOO  feet  east  of  Noyon.  The  French 
troops  as  a  whole  did  not  enter  the  city 
till  next  day  for  fear  of  .gas  and  man- 
traps, but  the  German  shells  drove  out 
of  their  hiding  places  the  last  of  the 
garrison,  thirty-two  Germans  whom  the 
Zouaves  had  overlooked  in  their  search. 

Peronne,  which  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish tried  in  vain  to  capture  all  thru 
1916,  fell  an  easy  victim  to  the  Austra- 
lians on  September  1,  after  they  had  in 
a  brilliant  assault  captured  Mont  St. 
Quentin,  that  overlooks  the  city. 


Czech  Nation 
Recognized 


The  Czecho  -  Slovaks 
are  now  recognized  by 
the  American  Govern- 
ment as  a  belligerent  nation,  and  their 
National  Council,  with  headquarters 
at  Washington,  as  a  de  facto  govern- 
ment with  which  the  United  States  "is 
prepared  to  enter  into  relations  for 
the  purpose  of  prosecuting  the  war 
against  the  common  enemy,  the  em- 
pires   of    Germany    and    Austria-Hun- 
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gary."  Secretary  Lansing  gave  out  the 
following  declaration  on  September  3 : 

The  Czecho-Slovak  peDples  having  taken 
up  arms  agaiu.st  the  (Jenuau  aud  Aii.stin 
Ilungaiiaii  Kuipires,  aud  having  placed  or- 
ganized armies  iu  tiie  heki,  which  are 
waging  war  against  those  empires  under 
othc't-rs  of  tiieir  own  nationality  and  iu  n»- 
cordauce  with  the  rules  aud  practises  of 
oivilizetl  nations;  and 

The  Czecho-SlovaUs  having,  iu  prosecu- 
tiou  uf  their  independeut  purposes  in  the 
present  war,  confided  supreme  political  iiu- 
thority  to  the  Czeeho-Slovak  National 
Council, 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
recognizes  that  a  state  of  belligerency  exists 
betwew)  the  Czecho-Slovaks  thus  organized 
and  the  German  and  Austro-Hungariau 
Empires. 

It  also  recognizes  the  Czecho-Slovak  Na 
tional    Council    as    a    de    facto '  belligereut 
Government,  clothed  with  proper  authority 
to  direct   the  military  and  political  affairs 
of  the  Czecho-Slovaks. 

This  follows  up  the  policy  of  the 
Allies,  who  on  January  10,  1917,  in 
their  statement  of  war  aims  in  re- 
sponse to  the  President's  request, 
specified  "the  liberation  of  the  Czecho- 
slovaks from  foreign  domination"  as 
one  of  the  objects  for  which  they  are 
fighting.  This  of  course  meant  that  the 
Allies  were  pledged  to  continue  the 
war  to  the  disintegration  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  for  the  proposed  independ- 
ent Bohemia  comprizes  the  Czechs  of 
Austria,  the,  kindred  Slovaks  of  Hun- 
gary, as  well  as  adjoining  parts  of 
Moravia  and  Silesia  inhabited  by  these 
peoples.  The  Czecho-Slovaks  in  Amer- 
ica and  other  parts  of  the  world  have 
energetically  supported  the  national- 
ist cause  and  established  a  National 
Council,  which  has  been  virtually  a 
government,  altho  without  any  terri- 
torial jurisdiction.  But  it  collects  vol- 
untary taxes,  carries  on  negotiations 
with  foreign  governments,  organizes 
armies,  and  conducts  campaigns.  The 
dominant  force  in  Russia  is  the  army 
of   Czecho-Slovak   prisoners,   to   whose 


©  VndaTuood  i  VnierwMt 

THE  DEPOSED  DICTATOR 
General  Horvath,  who  set  himself  up  as  the 
Dictator  of  Siberia  and  proposed  to  overthrow 
the  Bolnheviki  and  restore  the  Czar,  has  been 
deprived  of  his  power  by  the  Allies,  who  dia- 
arnned   hiu  troopH   nt   Vladivostok 


I'reas  lllustrnling 

A  PRESIDENT  WITHOUT  A  COUNTRY 
The  recognition  by  the  United  States  and  the 
Allies  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks  as  belligerents  vir- 
tually makes  their  leader.  Professor  Thomas  G. 
Masaryk,  the  first  President  of  the  Bohemian 
Republic  that  is  to  be  when  the  war  is  won. 
Professor  Masaryk  organized  the  Czecho-Slovak 
troops,     now     doing    gallant    service    in     Russia 

support  the  Allies  and  America  have 
just  sent  an  expedition  to  Siberia.  At 
the  head  of  the  National  Council  at 
Washington  is  Professor  Marsaryk,  of 
the  University  of  Prague,  who  now,  by 
the  recognition  of  the  United  States, 
becomes  practically  the  first  president 
of  the  Bohemian  republic. 

The  Siberian     ^^^,    Cossacks    of    Gen- 
p  .  eral    Semenov,    moving 

P^^^  westward     from      Man- 

churia, have  come  in  contact  with  the 
Czecho-Slovak  forces  moving  east- 
ward from  Lake  Baikal.  Since  the 
Czecho-Slovaks  now  control  the  Trans- 
Siberian  railroad  from  Penza  to  Bai- 
kal, this  completes  a  chain  of  Allied 
forces  across  Russia  from  the  Volga 
to  Vladivostok,  a  distance  of  five  thou- 
sand miles.  The  Bolsheviki,  however, 
still  hold  Chita  and  the  Onon  River 
between  Lake  Baikal  and  the  Man- 
churian  frontier. 

On  the  Usuri  River  north  of  Vladi- 
vostok the  Allies  have  defeated  the 
Bolsheviki.  The  battle  was  begun  on 
August  23  by  the  Bolsheviki,  who  with 
a  thousand  men  attacked  the  right 
wing,  but  the  Japanese,  who  hold  this 
position,  twice  repulsed  them.  In  the 
afternoon  a  Bolsheviki  force  of  two 
thousand  attacked  the  Czecho-Slovaks 
of  the  left  wing  and  forced  them  to 
retreat.  But  on  the  following  morning 
the  Allied  troops  advanced  and  drove 
the  enemy  back  fifteen  miles.  Further 
pursuit  was  impeded  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  railroad  and  bridges  by  the 
retreating  Bolsheviki.  The  enemy  lost 
four  hundred  men  in  the  three  days' 
fight. 

The  political  situation  does  not  look 
so  favorable  aa  the  military.  The  Rus- 


sian volunteer  force  numbering  four- 
hundred,  organized  by  the  Zemstvos, 
went  over  in  a  body  to  General  Hor- 
vath, the  dictator  of  Siberia,  but  the 
Allies  spoiled  his  coup  d'etat  by  sur- 
rounding their  barracks  at  Vladivostok 
with  their  troops  and  disarming  the 
force.  One  of  their  officers,  a  lieuten- 
ant colonel,  committed  suicide  because 
of  this  public  humiliation.  The  Zemst- 
vos are  the  provincial  assemblies,  al- 
most the  only  form  of  constitutional 
popular  government  of  the  old  regime 
or  of  the  present.  It  was  hoped  that  the 
Allied  troops  could  secure  their  coopera- 
tion in  the  reestablishment  of  a  Rus- 
sian army  and  government,  but  the 
arrest  of  their  troops  seems  to  have 
alienated  the  Zemstvos  of  Vladivostok. 

Nikolai  Lenine,  the  Bol- 
Lenine  Shot  shevik  Premier,  was 
shot  on  a  Moscow  street 
by  Dora  Kaplan,  a  Russian  revolution- 
ary recently  arrived  from  the  Crimea. 
She  tried  to  run  away  but  was  arrested. 
Three  shots  were  fired  and  two  took 
effect,  wounding  Lenine  in  the  lungs. 
He  was  at  first  reported  dead,  but  is 
now  said  to  be  recovering.  About  the 
same  time  Moses  Urizky,  Peoples  Com- 
missary for  Home  Affairs,  or  as  we 
should  say.  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
was  assassinated  at  Petrograd.  The  Bol- 
sheviki ascribe  these  two  attempts,  as 
well  as  the  recent  assassination  of  the 
German  representatives  at  Kiev  and 
Moscow,  to  the  Social  Revolutionists 
and  they  have  declared  a  reign  of  ter- 
ror. All  Entente  subjects  are  to  be  in- 
terned and  all  non-residents  are  or- 
dered to  leave  Moscow  and  Petrograd. 

Evidently  the  reports  received  in  this 
country  that  the  Bolshevik  Government 
had  collapsed  and  the  leaders  fled  to 
Kronstadt  were  quite  false.  On  the  con- 
trary the  tone  of  the  Bolshevik  press 
up  to  August  17  indicated  greater  con- 
fidence in  the  stability  of  their  power 
since  the  suppression  of  the  counter- 
revolutionary movement  of  the  Russian 
officers. 

The  "Sovereign  Government  of  the 
Northern  Region  of  Russia"  set  up  by 
the  Allies  at  Archangel  has  enrolled  an 
army  of  a  thousand  volunteers.  The 
President,  Nicholas  Tschaikovsky,  asks 
for  American  aid  to  provide  arms,  food 
and  agricultural  machinery.  The  move- 
ment of  the  Allied  troops  into  the  in- 
terior is  at  present  checked  about  sev- 
enty-five miles  south  of  Archangel  by  a 
force  of  Lettish  troops  in  the  Soviet 
service,  equipt  with  artillery. 

Finland's    -^^^-^^    ^^^    ^®<^    Republicans 
_..  were    crushed    and    Finland 

completely  dominated  by 
Germany,  the  monarchical  party  has 
not  had  things  its  own  way.  A  stout 
fight  against  the  proposal  to  force  a 
king  upon  the  country  has  been  car^ 
riod  on  in  the  Diet  ever  since  May.  The 
Finnish  Diet  that  was  elected  in  No- 
vember, 1917,  consisted  of  200  mem- 
bers, of  whom  92  wore  Socialists  and 
of  course  republicans.  The  Sooialista. 
all  but  one,  were  shot,  imprisoi\ed  or 
exiled.  But  even  in  this  pur.kiod  parlia- 
ment  Uonent   Svinhufvud  could  not   gt't 
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the  necessary  two- thirds  majority  for 
the  monarchical  measure  that  he  was 
determined  to  put  thru.  The  opposition 
consisted  chiefly  of  Agrarians  and 
Young  Finns,  altho  some  members 
of  these  parties  have  been  won  over  to 
the  side  of  the  monarchists  in  the  belief 
that  only  in  this  way  can  Finland  se- 
cure peace.  The  Government  held  that 
since  the  Russian  connection  had  been 
dissolved  Finland  had  lapsed  into  the 
status  of  1772-1789,  when  Finland  was 
a  monarchy  under  the  King  of  Sweden. 
The  duty  of  the  Diet  was  therefore  to 
elect  a  king.  But  the  opposition 
pointed  out  that  the  Diet  by  a  unani- 
mous vote  last  September  declared 
Finland  a  republic. 

In  July  the  bill  establishing  a  mon- 
archy of  the  Swedish  type  was  accepted 
by  the  Parliamentary  Committee  by  16 
votes  to  15,  but  when  it  was  brought 
before  the  Landtag  it  could  command 
only  a  bare  majority,  not  a  two-thirds 
vote.  So  the  Government  withdrew  the 
bill  and  adjourned  the  Diet.  During  the 
recess  petitions  were  circulated  de- 
manding a  king,  and  every  kind  of 
pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
republican  members  to  induce  them  to 
change  their  votes.  On  reassembling 
August  5  the  Landtag  voted  by  64  to 
40  to  refer  the  question  to  a  committee 
and  this  committee  reported  back  a 
recommendation  for  a  monarchy. 
Doubtless  the  monarchists  will  have 
their  way  in  the  end  no  matter  what 
the  Diet  decides,  for  they  have  the 
backing  of  the  German  army  and  navy. 

The  Diet,  having  got  rid  of  its  radi- 
cals and  liberals,  is  passing  legislation 
of  the  most  reactionary  character.  For 
instance,  all  Jews  are  to  be  expelled 
from  Finland  by  September  30.  After 
that'  date  communities  are  prohibited 
from  giving  food  or  shelter  to  any  Jew. 
The  Diet  voted  $30,000,000  for  mili- 
tary purposes  and  $18,000,000  for  ox- 
tending  the  railway  system  into  north- 
em  Finland. 

This  extraordinary  appropriation  can 


only  mean  that  the  Finnish  Govern- 
ment has  decided  to  comply  with  Ger- 
many's demand  and  make  war  upon  the 
Allied  and  American  forces  now  holding 
the  Murman  and  Karelian  coasts.  A 
member  of  the  Finnish  cabinet,  Mr. 
Setala,  declares  that  "our  generation 
must  repair  the  secular  injustice  that 
might  and  violence  have  perpetrat- 
ed." Finland,  he  said,  needed  east- 
ern Karelia  in  order  to  give  it  a 
frontier  more  clearly  defined  and  eas- 
ily defensible,  for  it  would  follow  sea, 
lake  and  marsh.  The  Karelians  are  of 
the  same  race  as  the  Finns  and,  ac- 
cording to  Finnish  opinion,  would  vote 
for  annexation  if  the  Allies  would  with- 
draw their  troops  from  Karelia  and 
give  them  freedom  of  choice.  Finland 
claims  an  Arctic  port  on  the  Murman 
coast  as  a  natural  right  and  an  eco- 
nomic necessity. 

Tj  ,        The   most   recent   of  the 

„  .  ,  L-  commissions  that  have 
Friendship      ^^^^   ^^^^  ^^   ^^   ^^   ^^^_ 

eign  countries  is  one  from  Uruguay, 
the  purpose  of  which  was  to  promote 
more  intimate  and  confidential  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and 
all  the  South  American  republics.  Its 
reception  in  New  York  on  August  30 
was  characterized  by  a  genuine  spirit 
of  welcome,  especially  by  the  business 
community.  The  commission,  led  by 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Dr. 
Baltazar  Brum,  was  accorded  an  oflfi- 
cial  reception,  with  military  courte- 
sies, by  the  mayor;  and  afterward  was 
entertained  at  luncheon  by  the  Pan- 
American  Society.  Prof.  John  Basset 
Moore  presided,  and  in  introducing 
Dr.  Brum  referred  to  the  cordial  re- 
ception given  last  year  at  Monte- 
video to  Admiral  Caperton's  squad- 
ron, and  to  the  remarkable  declaration 
of  solidarity  that  marked  that  occa- 
sion, when  the  Government  of  Uru- 
guay had  announced  the  principle  that 
off'enses  against  the  rights  of  any  na- 
tion on  the  American  continent  were 
to  be  regarded  as  off'enses  by  all.  Dr. 


Press  Illustrulina 

A  DELEGATE  FROM  HOME 

Mr.  Julius  Rosenwald,  who  has  just  arrived  in 
Europe  as  a  representative  of  the  American  War 
Department,  has  a  unique  commission.  He  will 
go  among  the  men  and  talk  to  them  about  home 
conditions  and  the  vocational  opportunities  that 
await  them.  Mr.  Rosenwald  will  wear  the  uni- 
form of  an  American  officer,  but  will  have  nei- 
ther title  nor  rank 

Brum,  in  responding,  said  that  his 
compatriots  were  eager  to  see  the 
ideals  of  Pan -Americanism  realized, 
and  that  they  were  fully  in  accord 
with  those  of  the  United  States. 

A  local  statistician,  commenting  on 
this  mission,  has  informed  the  public 
that  Uruguay's  exports  to  the  United 
States  have  grown  from  less  than  $2,- 
000,000  in  1913  to  more  than  $33,- 
000,000  in  1917. 

At  the  same  time  our  exports  have 
risen  from  less  than  eight  to  more 
than  eighteen  millions.  She  is  now  a 
creditor  country,  and  her  prosperity 
rests  on  sure  and  lasting  foundations, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  her  new 
wealth  in  wheat. 


The  New 
Draft 


At^rit.    I'lTtf   of    fVmhlrijf'K    tiii-t^    who    rdjirncd    rf-'Titly    hiivi-    hvf.n    cnt^.Tl.uini'd    in    N<-w    York,    iin<l 
•'J>*T»T»T   th^   app<r&r<f<l   on    the   »tr»wt*    viPTf  chi-fn-ii   H.\'inie   thflr    way.    Home   hn/l   Ix-fn    (ra<m*'(l    iiii'l 

othpm    wounded 


At  last  accounts  the  man- 
power bill,  as  the  measure 
for  the  extension  of  selec- 
tive conscription  to  all  men  between  the 
ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five  is  popu- 
larly known,  had  been  sent  to  conference 
between  Senate  and  House,  using  the 
House  bill  as  a  basis  for  agreement. 
The  conference  draft,  submitted  on  Au- 
gust 29,  aroused  renewed  debate  in  the 
Senate  over  the  insistence  by  the 
IJou.se  on  the  elimination  of  the  "anti- 
strike"  provision,  but  the  opposition  of 
those  who  wished  to  retain  it  was  over- 
come by  convincing  them  that  the  Gov- 
ernment already  had  sufficient  power  to 
re.strain  would-be  strikers  from  inter- 
fering seriously  with  the  steady  pros- 
ecution of  war-induatri(!S.  An  impor- 
tant correction  was  made  in  the  clause 
regarding  homesteads  to  be  provided 
for    Holdier.s    after    the    war.    whereby 
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©  Indtricood  if  Cnderwood 

HEAD  OF  THE  URUGUAYAN  MISSION 
Dr.  Baltazar  Brum,  Foreign  Minister  of  Uru- 
guay, heads  the  mission  from  the  South  American 
republic  to  this  country.  In  a  recent  address  de- 
livered in  New  York  City,  Dr.  Brum  exprest 
the  sympathy  of  his  country  with  the  Allied 
cause,  and  its  efforts  toward  the  ideals  of  Pan- 
American  ism.  Uruguay  has  not  declared  war 
upon  Germany,  but  broke  diplomatic  relations 
in    October,    1917 

speculation  in  these  rewards  would  be 
pi  evented.  The  bill  was  then  passed 
unanimously,  and  was  sigmed  by  the 
Tresident  on  Saturday  afternoon,  Au- 
gust 31.  Simultaneously  Mr.  Wilson  is- 
sued a  proclamation  carrying  the  new 
lav  into  action,  and  extollinp^  the  duty 
it  required.  He  reminded  the  country 
that  this  is  not  a  new  policy,  but  one 
deliberately  ordained  by  the  founders 
of  the  Republic.  He  wrote: 

We  now  accept  and  fulfil  thp  obligation 
which  they  established,  an  obligation  ex- 
prest in  our  national  statutes  from  that 
time  until  now.  We  solemnly  purpose  a 
decisive  victory  of  arms,  and  deliberately 
to  devote  the  larger  part  of  the  militarv 
man  power  of  the  nation  to  the  accomplish- 
uient  of  that  purpose. 

The  proclamation  continues: 

The  younger  men  have  from  the  first  been 
ready  to  go.  They  have  furnished  vohin- 
t:iry  enlistments  out  of  all  proportion  to 
their  numbers.  Our  military  authorities  re- 
gard them  as  having  the  highest  combatant 
qualities.  Their  youthful  enthusiasm,  their 
virile  eagerness,  their  gallant  spirit  of  dar- 
ing, make  them  the  admiration  of  all  who 
see  them  in  action.  They  covet  not  only 
the  distinction  of  .serving  in  this  great 
war,  but  also  the  inspiring  memories  which 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  them  will  cherish 
thru  the  years  to  come,  of  a  great  dav  and 
a  great  service  for  their  country  and  for 
mankind. 

By  the  men  of  the  older  group  now  called 
on  the  opportunity  now  opened  to  them 
will  be  accepted  with  the  calm  resolution 
of  those  who  realize  to  the  full  the  deep 
and  solemn  significance  of  what  they  do. 
.  .  .  They  know  how  surely  this  is  the 
nation's  war,  how  imiieratively  it  demands 
the  mobilization  and  massing  of  all  our 
resources  of  every  kind.  Tli(>y  will  regard 
this  call  as  the  supreme  call  of  their  day, 
and  will  answer  it  accordingly. 

Only  a  .portion  of  those  wlio  register  will 
be  called   upon   to  hear  arms.  .     .     But 

all  must  be  registered,  in  order  that  the 
selection  for  military  .service  may  be  made 
intelligently   and    with    full   information. 

This   will    lie   (lur    liiial    ilcnionstriitiini    of 


loyalty,  dcniocracy,  and  the  will  to  win, 
our  solemn  notice  to  all  the  world  that  we 
stand  absolutely  together  in  u  common 
resolution  and  purpose.  It  is  the  call  to 
duty  to  which  every  true  man  in  the  coun- 
try will  respond  with  pride  and  with  the 
consciousiu'ss  that  in  doing  so  he  plays  his 
part  in  vindication  of  a  great  cause  at 
whose  suniuious  every  true  heart  olTers  its 
supreme  service. 

The  War  Department  estimates  that 
about  3,200,000  men  would  be  affected 
by  the  new  extension  of  draft  age  above 
the  9,586,508  registered  as  between 
twenty-one  and  thirty-one  years  old. 
The  total  number  of  men  to  be  obtained 
under  this  law  is  given  as  2.300,000, 
two-thirds  of  whom  are  expected  to  be 
derived  from  those  not  yet  twenty-one. 
General  Crowder  is  reported  to  have 
said,  however,  that  youths  in  their  nine- 
teenth year  will  be  placed  in  a  separate 
group,  not  to  be  drawn  until  other  avail- 
able men  in  the  new  classes  have  been 
exhausted. 

"Lusitania"     ^^"y    suits    having    been 
^     .  .  brought    against    the    Cu- 

Decision  j    /^  j?        j 

nard  Company  for  dam- 
ages sustained  by  the  loss  of  the  "Lusi- 
tania," torpedoed  on  May  7,  1915,  the 
company  petitioned  the  Federal  District 
Court  in  New  York  for  an  adjudication 
of  liability.  Judge  Julius  M.  Mayer  has 
just  rendered  a  decision  absolving  the 
Cunard  Company  from  liability  or 
blame,  and  placing  the  legal  as  well  as 
the  moral  responsibility  on  the  German 
Government.  Judge  Mayer  said  in  his 
decision  in  respect  to  the  ship: 

The  proof  is  absolute  that  she  was  not 
and  never  had  been  armed  nor  did  she  carry 
any  explosives.  She  did  carry  some  eighteen 
fuse  cases  and  l'2r)  shiapnel  cases  consist- 
ing merely  of  empty  shells  without  any 
powder  charge,  4200  cases  of  safety  car- 
tridges and  IS!)  cases  of  infantry  equip- 
ment, such  as  leather  fittings,  pouches,  and 
the  like.  All  these  were  for  delivery  abroad 
hut  none  of  these  munitions  could  be  ex- 
nloded  by  setting  them  (ui  fire  in  mass  or  in 
hulk  nor  by  subjecting  tliem  to  impact. 

The  decision  discusses  at  length  the 
alleged  negligence  of  the  captain,  which 
he  denied;  and  the  judge  reinforces  his 
position  by  quoting  principles  of  law  to 
the  effect  that  negligence  charged  must 
be  shown  to  be  the  proximate  cause  of 
the  damage,  and  even  then  will  not  jus- 
tify recovery  of  damages  in  case  a  third 
party  has  intervened  to  cause  loss.  The 
decision  holds  that  the  Cunard  man- 
agers were  justified  in  disregarding 
the  German  warning  published  before 
the  ship  sailed,  since  at  that  stage  of 
the  war  no  one  could  believe  that  even 
wore  the  ship  captured  or  destroyed  by 
a  hostile  warship  the  safety  of  the  pas- 
sengers and  crew  would  not  be  ensured 
The  decision  concludes: 

The  cause  of  the  sinking  of  the  "Lusi- 
tania" was  the  illegal  act  of  the  Imperial 
German  Government,  acting  thru  its  in- 
strument, the  submarine  commander,  and 
violating  a  cherished  and  humane  rule  ob- 
served, until  this  war,  by  even  the  bittere.st 
antagonists. 


The 
Revenue  Bill 


The  long-expected  rev- 
enue measure  was  in- 
troduced into  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  September  3  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  It  calls  for  more  than  eight 
billions  of  dollars  to  be  raised  by  taxa- 
tion alone  during  the  coming  fiscal  year. 


and  will  require  an  average  contribu- 
tion of  $40  from  every  person  in  the 
United  States.  By  this  means  is  to  be 
obtained  about  a  third  of  the  country's 
total  anticipated  expenditure  between 
now  and  June  30,  1919.  This  bill  follows 
the  general  plan  of  the  two  previous 
revenue  laws,  correcting  certain  inequal- 
ities that  have  been  brought  to  light  by 
experience,  and  depending  on  increase 
of  the  tax-rate  in  almost  all  schedules 
rather  than  on  digging  up  new  sources 
of  revenue.  As  heretofore  an  attempt  is 
made  to  bear  lightly  on  the  everyday 
needs  of  the  people,  and  the  increases 
are  mainly  in  the  direction  of  luxuries, 
to  which  has  been  added  a  new  class 
called  semi-luxuries.  The  chief  sources 
of  revenue  are  estimated  to  yield  under 
this  bill  approximately  the  following 
amounts.  War  profits  and  excess  profits, 
$3,200,000,000;  individual  incomes 
and  corporation  incomes,  $2,400,000,- 
000;  beverages,  $1,137,000,000,  leav- 
ing only  a  billion  or  so  to  be  derived 
from  miscellaneous  sources. 

The  House  voted  to  begin  considera- 
tion of  this  bill  on  Friday,  September  0, 
and  to  work  on  it  until  it  is  passed.  The 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  will 
begin  hearings  on  the  same  day.  It  is 
thought  in  Washington  that  the  final 
enactment  of  the  bill  into  law  may  be 
accomplished  by  October. 


Wartime 
Prohibition 


Pursuant  to  its  resolu- 
to  take  up  the  liquor 
question  as  soon  as  the 
draft  matter  had  been  disposed  of,  the 
Senate  on  August  29  passed  the  pro- 


{^'   I'nUeiH'uod  if  I'tiUifrwooti 

THE  LAWYERS'  GUEST  OK  HONOK 
To  Mr.  T.  Miyoaka  has  come  the  honor  of  b<^iulc 
the  first  Japanese  invitinl  to  addrrtis  the  American 
Bar  AssiH-ialioii.  It  was  in  ivspoiuse  to  this  in- 
vitation that  lie  eame  to  .Aineiioa  and  .-iv'oke  to 
the  tuisiti-iatioii  at  Cleveland.  .AuKti-'it  -!'.  Since 
then  he  has  also  aildreot  the  «.'ui\adiHn  B»r  .-Vs- 
soclation  in  Montreal  and  the  Empire  Olub  in 
Toronto.  On  September  II  Mr,  Miyv>«li«  w«u  the 
k'uest    of    the    I'hicairo    .-Vtutoolation    ivf    Oommeive 
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hibition  amendment  to  the  Food  Stim- 
ulation bill,  and  did  so  without  even 
the  formality  of  a  roll-call.  In  its  final 
form  it  was  the  Sheppard  substitute, 
which  proposes  to  put  the  whole  coun- 
try into  the  dry  column  after  June  30 
next.  This  was  done  at  President  Wil- 
son's request,  in  spite  of  some  objec- 
tion by  those  who  desired  to  adhere  to 
the  original  date  of  operation  (Janu- 
ary 1,  1919),  in  order  to  save  to  the 
Treasury  more  than  a  billion  of  rev- 
enue expected  to  accrue  from  war 
taxes  on  liquors.  This  prohibitory 
amendment  provides  that  after  June 
30,  1919,  no  spirits,  beer  or  wine  shall 
be  sold  for  beverage  purposes  except 
for  export;  that  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  shall  regulate  the 
sale  of  wine  for  sacramental,  medici- 
nal and  special  uses;  that  after  the 
approval  of  the  act,  no  beer,  wine  or 
other  intoxicants  may  be  imported; 
and  that  the  President  may  at  any 
time  after  approval  of  the  act  estab- 
lish prohibition  zone?  about  coal 
mines,  munition  plants,  shipyards  and 
other  war  works. 

On  August  30  the  general  bill,  of 
which  this  prohibition  amendment  is  a 
"rider,"  was  taken  up,  but  met  oppo- 
sition in  the  Senate  on  the  ground  that 
its  emergency  appropriations,  amount- 
ing to  $11,000,000,  are  not  needed  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture;  and 
debate  on  this  feature  continued  after 
the  Labor  Day  recess. 

c  ■  The  jury  in  the  case  of 

Suppressing       ^^^    ^     ^     ^     ^^^    ^^ 

Disloyalty  ^^.^^  -^  Chicaeo  having 
last  week  brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilty 
for  the  whole  crowd,  "because,"  as  the 
court  said,  "in  light  of  the  evidence  be- 
fore it,  the  jury  had  no  avenue  of  es- 
cape" from  such  a  verdict,  the  culprits 
were  brought  before  Judge  Landis  for 
sentences  on  August  30.  Previous  to 
pronouncing  them  he  listened  for  four 
hours  to  individual  pleas,  which  varied 
from  frantic  begging  to  sneering  defi- 
ance. Two  or  three  escaped  immediate 
punishment,  and  several  others  will 
spend  only  a  year  or  less  in  prison  but 
must  pay  large  fines.  A  still  larger 
number  were  sentenced  to  five  or  six 
years  in  prison  and  five  to  fifteen  thou- 
sand dollars  fine.  Haywood  and  four- 
teen others  were  sentenced  to  twenty 
years'  imprisonment  and  $20,000  fine 
each. 

During  the  long  time  of  their  trial 
the  Secret  Service  had  been  busv  in  fer- 
reting out  the  work  of  the  half-hidden 
forces  they  rcxjresenttd;  and  it  was  re- 
vraled  on  August  28  that  an  enormous 
amount  of  correspondence  and  printfl 
matter  ha  J  been  seized  in  the  mails  at 
Chicago  and  ^l.^f;wherf;  by  the  use  of  300 
search-warrantH.  Amoni^  thf;  most  im- 
portant organizations  whose  pernicious 
activities  were  thus  examined  were  the 
Socialist  party  f  headquarters),  and 
several  Sf>cia]ist  clubs,  largely  among 
foreigTif;rs    and    including    a    woman's 

league;  the  I.  W.  W.  central  ortraniza- 
tion;  the  International  Radical  Club, 
with  iU  subsidiary,  the  1)111  Pickle  CJIuh; 
several  periodicals,  and  a  large  numb*T 
of  individuals. 


g  Press  Illustrating 

ROUNDING  UP  SLACKERS 

Soldiers  and  sailors  in  New  York  last  week  stopped  every  man  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  -ind 

thirty-one  and  demanded  to  see  registration  cards  and  draft  board  certificates.   They  were  stationed 

at  subway  exits,   business  street  crossings   and  theater  and   restaurant  entrances.   Every   man   who 

could  not  show  the  required  papers  had  to  explain  at  the  nearest  police  station 


The  agents  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  who  have  been  studvine:  this 
mass  of  material  announce  that  the  evi- 
dence obtained  by  thus  blocking  the 
mails  shows  that  the  Socialist  party  is 
ti7ing  to  raise  a  million-dollar  cam- 
paign fund  to  use  this  fall  with  a  view 
to  electing  anti-war  candidates  to  of- 
fice; and  that  they  addrest  their  appeal 
especially  to  persons  of  German  descent. 
Second,  that  from  Chicago  has  been 
directed  the  raising  of  defense-funds 
for  I.  W.  Ws.,  Socialists,  draft  evaders, 
and  similar  persons  charged  with  fel- 
onies; and  for  comforting  and  encour- 
aging those  imprisoned  on  such  charges. 

Results  in         '^^^  ^^^^^^s  of  the  re- 


the  Primaries 


cent  primaries  in  sev- 


eral interior  states 
exhibit  both  parties  as  sternly  rebuk- 
ing those  members  of  Congre.ss  who 
have  failed  to  respond  to  the  senti- 
ment of  the  people  on  the  win-the-war 
question.  In  Ohio,  William  Gordon  and 
Robert  Cro.sser,  Democratic  Represen- 
tatives, were  beaten  for  renomination 
on  the  ground  that  both,  in  all  their 
voting  and  influence,  had  opposed  any 
vigor  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
against  Germany.  They  voted  against 
preparedness,  against  the  selective 
draft,  and  again.st  the  Espionage  bill; 
and  Mr.  Gordon  is  reported  as  saying 
that  had  he  been  in  the;  House  when 
the  Man-Power  hill  passed  he  would 
have  voted  against  that.  Several  other 
Repn-sentatives  have  suffered  rejec- 
tion by  their  districtn  on  similar  rec- 
ords, among  them  Lund  of  Minnesota, 


Dillon  of  South  Dakota,  Woods  of 
Iowa,  Hamlin  and  Shackelford  of  Mis- 
souri, Sloan  of  Nebraska,  Keho  of 
Florida,  Hilliard  of  Colorado,  and, 
most  conspicuously,  McLemore  of 
Texas,  author  of  the  famous  resolu- 
tion to  surrender  American  rights  on 
the  high  seas. 

Many  obstructive  members  of  the 
upper  chamber  have  fared  no  better. 
Senator  Vardaman  was  rejected  in 
Mississippi  on  patriotic  grounds.  In 
South  Carolina  the  attempt  of  Gov- 
ernor Cole  Blease  to  be  nominated 
to  the  Senate  has  failed,  and  news- 
papers of  both  parties  everywhere 
are  congratulating  his  state  on  its 
escape.  In  Michigan  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Henry  Ford  by  the  Repub- 
licans was  regarded  as  somewhat  of 
a  joke,  and  he  was  voted  down  deci- 
sively. Then  he  permitted  himself  to  be 
set  up  under  the  Democratic  banner, 
having,  as  he  confesses,  no  party  bias. 
Senator  Norris  of  Nebraska  has  fallen 
in  his  state  because  of  his  pacifist  rec- 
ord. Finally,  Miss  Rankin  appears  to 
have  failed  of  renomination  in  Mon- 
tana mainly  on  account  of  her  pacifist 
tendencies  and  her  conciliatory  atti- 
tude toward  the  obstructive  and  de- 
structive elements  in  the  ranks  of 
labor. 

In  New  York  a  lively  campaign  re- 
sulted in  the  triumph  of  Whitman  and 
the  organization  Re|)ublicans.  On  the 
Democratic  side  Alfred  E.  Smith  led 
William  C.  Osborne,  in  the  nomination 
for  Governor,  by  overwhelming  ma- 
jorities. 


SOISSONS  AND  REIMS 


SOISSONS,  which  the 
French  and  Ameri- 
cans retrained  in  their 
Auf^ust  drive  and  now 
rtrmly  hold,  I  visited  imme- 
diately after  the  trip  to 
CompieKne  and  Plemont 
Hill,  which  I  described  in 
my  last  week's  article, 
shortly  before  it  was  retak- 
en by  the  Germans.  Sols- 
sons  enjoys  the  unenviable 
reputation  of  being  one  of 
the  most  besiepred  cities  in 
European  history.  It  was  a 
city  of  nearly  15,000  inhab- 
itants before  the  war.  But 
now  it  has  been  abandoned 
by  the  civil  population  and 
is  all  shot  to  pieces,  as  are 
all  cities  within  range  of 
the  German  guns  from  the 
Channel  to  Switzerland.  As 
we  motored  thru  the  city  a 
continual  stream  of  great 
trucks  was  lumbering  thru 
the  narrow  streets  and 
crowding  all  other  traffic  up 
against  the  sidewalks.  The 
one  or  two  cafes  still  open 
were  doing  a  rushing  busi- 
ness with  the  American  and 
French  officers.  It  was  a 
strange  sight  to  see  dining 
in  the  Croix  d'Or  restaurant 
when  we  stopped  for  lunch- 
eon a  couple  of  American 
Red  Cross  girls.  I  was  told 
that  they  had  been  quietly 
working  away  every  day 
just  as  tho  they  were  not 
perilously  near  the  danger 
zone.  They  had  shown  great 
bravery  on  more  than  one 
occasion  and  they  were 
known  in  all  the  neighborhood  for 
their  good  works.  A  few  of  the  little 
shops  were  open  on  the  main  streets. 
They  seemed  to  be  doing  a  thriving  busi- 
ness in  postal  cards  and  souvenirs. 

Immediately  after  luncheon  we  rode 
out  of  town  a  few  miles  to  where  the 
French  had  set  up  two  enormous  16-inch 
guns  which  were  engaged  in  the  lauda- 
ble occupation  of  trying  to  locate  the 
Big  Bertha  or  Berthas  some  ten  miles 
behind  the  German  lines  that  were  shell- 
ing Paris.  The  French  had  found  the 
exact  location  of  these  Big  Berthas, 
thanks  to  the  unwary  admission  of  a 
German  prisoner,  and  they  had  already 
put  one  of  them  out  of  action. 

These  colossal  French  guns  were  only 
fired  when  an  aeroplane  was  in  the  sky 
to  record  the  results  of  the  shooting, 
for  otherwise  there  was  no  means  of 
knowing  how  effective  they  were,  so 
far  away  was  their  target.  They  could 
shoot  over  twenty  miles  and  were  used 
whenever  the  day  was  clear.  Each  shot 
cost  $1000.  One  gun  had  already  shot 
180  times  and  the  other  365  times.  On 
the  day  previous  they  had  fired  27 
times.  The  guns  could  shoot  500  shots 
before  they  were  worn  out.  Each  had  a 
crew  of  twenty-seven  men,  consisting  of 
a  captain,  assistant,  three  non-commis- 
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The  statue  of  Joan  of  Arc  that  stood  before  the  Cathedral  hat 
been    removed    with    other    treasures    far    from    the    ruined    city 


sioned  officers  and  twenty-two  privates.  French 

The  guns  could  be  fired  every  five  min-  walked    down 

utes  and   their  emplacements   could  be  thirty  feet  under  the  earth  and  there 

taken  apart  and  moved  away  in  half  an  we  found  a  complete  field  hospital  with 


of  broken  shell  holes.  On 
October  23,  1917,  it  was 
bombarded  continuously  for 
four  consecutive  days. 
There  was  not  a  tree  left 
on  the  ridge  and  the  bat- 
teries defending  it  were  dug 
into  the  open  fields  with 
only  straw  colored  matting 
to  camouflage  them.  We  vis- 
ited a  limestone  cave  where 
the  French  troops  in  that 
sector  spend  their  nights.  I 
was  told  that  some  of  the 
American  troops  had  occu- 
pied the  same  cave  a  few 
weeks  before  when  they 
were  taking  their  training 
with  the  French.  As  we 
walked  over  the  top  of  the 
cave  I  peered  down  a  hole 
where  a  German  shell  had 
broken  thru  the  roof  and 
there,  half  buried  under 
some  rocks  and  earth,  was 
the  body  of  a  dead  German. 
On  our  way  back  along 
the  Chemin  des  Dames  road 
I  noticed  that  a  good  deal 
of  the  camouflage  had  been 
shot  away  and  we  had  to 
pass  openings  where  we 
were  clearly  visible  to  the 
German  observation  bal- 
loons on  the  distant  horizon. 
After  going  a  mile  or  so 
on  this  ridge  we  stopped  at 
four  corners  and  walked 
down  the  hillside  a  hundred 
yards  to  what  was  left  of  a 
tiny  village  that  had  been 
demolished  during  the  bat- 
tle. When  we  arrived  at 
the  ruins  we  found  that  we 
were  at  the  entrance  of  a 
field  ambulance  hosnital.  We 
a    flight   of   stairs    some 


hour.  They  were  brought  up  to  their 
positions  on  two  railroad  cars.  These 
guns  were  christened  by  the  poilus 
"Marie  Madeleine"  and  "Mirelle." 

We  then  went  via  Soissons  to  Laf- 
faux  Woods,  where  one  of  the  greatest 
battles   outside   of   Verdun    took   place. 


all  the  modern  conveniences.  Except 
that  the  floor  was  of  earth  one  would 
have  said  that  it  was  clean  as  anv  hos- 
pital in  France.  We  went  thru  the  hot 
room  where  the  soldiers  are  first  taken 
after  being  brought  in  from  the  battle- 
field. The  commander  told  me  that  no 


Every  square  foot  of  the  crest  of  the    matter  how  warm  the  day  was,  wound- 


hill  was  bombarded  and  the  place  was 
strewn  with  pieces  of  shell  and  the 
wreckage  of  battle.  Judge  Wadhams 
was  greatly  rejoiced  to  pick  up  a  rusty 
German  helmet.  While  at  this  point  we 
visited  a  105  mm.  battery  and  Judge 
Wadhams  was  permitted  to  fire  one  of 
the  guns.  He  was  firing  at  the  German 
battery  that  was  firing  at  the  French 
16-inch  guns  that  were  firing  at  the 
German  Big  Bertha  that  was  firing  at 
Paris.  Whether  the  Judge  killed  the  cat 
that  ate  the  mouse  that  did  something 
or  other  to  the  house  that  Jack  built  I 
do  not  know. 

We  then  went  along  the  famous 
Chemin  des  Dames  road  on  the  crest  of 
the  famous  ridge  mentioned  now  almost 
every  day  in  the  papers,  to  La  Mai  Mai- 
son  and  there  saw  another  great  field 


ed  soldiers  always  came  in  shivering 
with  chills.  The  operating  rooms  were 
brilliantly  lighted  with  electricity  and 
altho  the  other  rooms  were  also  elec- 
trically equipt  the  lights  were  not  all 
turned  on  and  the  wards  for  the  pa- 
tients were  pretty  gloomy. 

As  we  ascended  into  the  sunlight 
again  some  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  or- 
derlies of  the  hospital  were  standing 
around  in  the  neighboring  cellars,  evi- 
dently curious  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
visiting  strangers.  Just  then  a  great 
whirr  came  over  toward  us.  getting 
louder  and  louder  as  it  approached.  1 
saw  the  men  ducking.  .\nd  all  in  an 
instant  a  great  shell  exploded  in  the 
field  about  200  yanls  from  tlie  cross 
roads  whore  our  two  automobiles  were 
stationed,  and  300  vards  fn>m  us.  In  a 
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second  another  came  along:  and  then  a 
third.  In  the  meantime  all  the  men  had 
tumbled  into  the  cellars. 

It  was  my  first  experience  in  having 
a  shell  burst  near  me  and  I  had  often 
wondered  beforehand  what  my  sensa- 
tions would  be.  I  had  fully  expected  to 
be  terrified,  but  such  was  not  the  case. 
My  sensation  can  best  be  described  as 
one  of  intense  curiosity.  I  could  not  be- 
lieve in  the  possibility  that  I  would  be 
hit  and  it  never  occurred  to  me  until 
long  afterward  that  I  should  have  fallen 
flat  on  my  stomach  to  protect  myself 
from  the  bursting  shrapnel.  Judge  Wad- 
hams  said  he  had  exactly  the  same  sen- 
sation. In  the  meantime  our  French 
commandant  was  frantically  signaling 
the  chauffeurs  to  get  our  machines  away 
as  fast  as  they  could.  They  needed  no 
urging  and  sprang  into  their  seats  and 
in  a  jiffy  they  got  our  cars  down  into 
the  hollow  of  the  hill  beyond  the  cross- 
roads while  we  hurried  across  lots  to 
meet  them.  Whether  the  Germans  had 
seen  our  automobiles  going  along  the 
ridge  and  had  taken  a  pot  shot  at  them 
■on  the  chance  that  President  Poincare 
and  General  Foch  were  within  or  wheth- 
-er  they  simply  were  putting  down  some 
of  their  periodical  shells  at  the  cross- 
roads thinking  that  ammunition  trains 
might  be  passing  by,  I  do  not  know  and 
■doubtless  never  shall  know.  But  it  was 
my  first  experience  under  shell  fire  and 
it  makes  a  better  story  if  I  am  per- 
mitted to  think  they  were  firing  at  us. 
We  motored  back  thru  Soissons  and 
then   turned   abruptly  to  the  left.   We 

rushed    thru    the 

long  twilight,  now 

over  a  country  of 

wooded   hills    and 

rich    valleys    that 

reminded    me    of 

New  England  and 

now     over     great 

flat  fields  that  sug- 
gested     Kansas. 

Soldiers        were 

camping       every- 
where. We  passed 

munition      dumps 

separated      from 

each  other  by  hills 

of  sand  bags.  We 

flerw      by      aero- 
dromes with  their 

planes      out      in 

front  of  the  han- 
gars    facing     the 

wind   80  as  to  be 

ready    to    mount 

at     an      instant's 

signal.  And  whc^n 

at    last    after    a 

good     forty    mile 

run  we  came  into 

Epemay,     the     center 


The  next  morning  we  left  Epemay  in 
a  rainstorm  and  motored  down  the  main 
road  half  way  to  Chalons,  where  we 
turned  into  a  side  road  that  shortly 
brought  us  to  an  imposing  aeronautic 
school  and  repair  station.  It  was  situ- 
ated some  twenty-five  miles  back  of  the 
front  lines.  Altho  it  was  a  French  sta- 
tion the  repair  shops  were  manned  half 
by  French  and  half  by  American  me- 
chanics working  side  by  side.  Lieuten- 
ant Hershfield,  of  Chicago,  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  150  American  boys  who, 
he  told  us,  came  from  all  the  states  in 
the  Union.  He  showed  me  a  captured 
German  aeroplane  that  was  much  heav- 
ier than  ours,  proving  that  Germany  is 
short  of  necessary  aeroplane  material. 
He  pointed  out  a  French  worker  using 
a  hammer  on  one  of  the  French  planes. 
"Hammers  are  too  powerful  tools  to  use 
on  an  aeroplane,  anyway,"  he  said.  He 
told  me  that  when  his  company  first  ar- 
rived on  the  field  the  French  mechanics 
got  it  into  their  heads  that  the  Ameri- 
cans were  going  to  replace  them  as  soon 
as  the  Americans  "learned  the  ropes" 
and  that  they  would  be  sent  to  the  front 
trenches.  Thereupon  the  French  hid  the 
tools  of  the  Americans  and  some  of  the 
French  aviators  complained  of  the  aero- 
planes repaired  by  our  men.  But  when 
Lieutenant  Hershfield  found  out  how 
the  "land  lay"  and  explained  it  to  his 
superiors  the  French  oflScer  called  his 
men  together  and  the  matter  was  amica- 
bly straightened  out.  Now  everything 
is  all  right  again  and  the  American  and 
French    mechanics    got   on    beautifully. 


"HoisBont  hat  the  reputation  of  heinf/  one  of  the  moat  henieged  cities  in  European  his- 
tory. Now  it  is  all  shot  to  pieces,  as  is  every  city  imthin  range  of  the  Oerman  guns" 


of  the  Cham- 
pagne industry  of  France,  we  put  up 
at  a  most  delightful  little  inn  with 
a  pretty  courtyard  in  the  center  and 
galleries  running  about  on  the  insido. 
Tbfrn  wft  fivf;  woary  hut  happy  travelers 
•lat  dawn  Ut  dinner,  ordered  a  bottle  of 
champagne,  distilled  from  th<;  grapeH 
grf/wn  on  the  Hunny  hills  surrounding 
tho  little  city,  and  drank  to  the  health 
of  our  good  P'rench  commandant. 


What  became  of  Lieutenant  Hersh- 
field and  his  boys  I  never  knew,  for  the 
Gf  rmans  in  the  great  June  push  toward 
Epemay  captured  the  whole  plant  and 
all  the  aeroplanes  in  it.  But  I  greatly 
minjudge  the  Yankee  "pep"  and  re- 
sourcefulnc.HH  of  Lieutenant  Hershfield 
if  they  got  him  and  any  of  the  boys 
under  him. 

After  Ivicutenant  Hershfield  had  triven 
n\r:   a   splinter   of   a   captured    German 


aeroplane  for  a  souvenir  we  returned 
to  Epernay  for  luncheon  and  then  in 
the  afternoon  started  for  Reims.  The 
rain  had  stopped  and  our  route 
took  us  up  over  sunny  hills  and  down 
into  pleasant  valleys  all  plowed  up  and 
brown. 

We  were  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  Champagne  district.  Altho  it  was 
war  time  and  we  were  almost  within 
range  of  the  German  heavy  guns  the 
vines  were  as  scrupulously  cultivated  as 
tho  they  were  under  glass.  Finally  we 
came  to  the  crest  of  a  great  hill.  There 
five  miles  below  in  the  center  of  a  broad, 
circular  valley  glistened  the  city  of 
Reims  with  the  great  cathedral  tower- 
ing high  above.  So  conspicuous  was  it 
in  comparison  with  the  surrounding 
buildings  that  it  seemed  as  tho  it  were 
the  only  object  in  the  great  checkered 
green  and  brown  plane  stretching  out 
below  us.  On  the  horizon  to  the  right 
and  to  the  left  of  the  citv  were  two 
black  hill  crests  from  which  almost 
every  day  for  nearly  four  years  the  city 
has  been  bombarded.  And  as  if  Reims 
had  not  already  suffered  enough  the 
bombardment  was  redoubled  when  the 
big  drive  began  on  March  21.  During 
the  week  between  the  6th  and  13th  of 
April  over  120,000  shells  were  dropt 
into  the  city! 

We  descended  into  the  plain  along  a 
straight,  white,  wide  road  that  was 
screened  by  a  camouflage  of  dried  grass 
matting.  Tho  we  were  going  at  top  speed 
in  order  to  avoid  any  possible  shots  from 
the  German  batteries  on  the  surround- 
ing hills,  the  peas- 
ants were  plow- 
ing the  fields  on 
either  side  of  the 
road  as  uncon- 
cernedly as  tho 
the  front  line 
trenches  were  a 
thousand  miles 
away.  Presently 
we  entered  the 
city — and  what  a 
city  it  was!  I 
had  always  sup- 
posed a  city  was 
entirely  a  matter 
of  mortar  and 
brick  and  pave- 
ment. But  I  now 
learned  that  such 
was  not  the  case. 
A  city  is  traffic, 
roar,  crowds, 
movement.  A  city 
is  human. 

Except  for  a 
stray  soldierevery 
dozen  blocks  or  so 
Reims  was  abso- 
lutely deserted.  Its  stillness  was  sepul- 
chral. Even  the  startling  crash  of  falling 
bricks  and  masonry  as  a  stray  shell  fell 
here  and  there  only  accentuated  the 
dcHthliness  of  the  place.  Here  was  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  cities  in  the  world — a 
city  as  large  as  New  Haven  or  Newark 
— in  which  literally  every  building  was 
damaged.  Most  of  the  houses  were  per- 
forated with  great  gaping  holes  so  that 
one  could  see       [Continued  on  page  SOtt 


Aa  Mrs.  Wilkinaon  points  out  in  the  follow 
ing  artivle,  many  of  the  farmerettes  this  sum- 
mer hare  been  ledi-hers  and  normal  nrhool 
and  college  students  who  must  now  return 
to  the  classroom.  Recruits  are  needed  to 
take  their  i<laces  for  the  harvesting  must 
now  be  done,  l^o  here  is  another  opportun- 
ity for  farm  service  for  those  ivho  could 
not  respond  to  the  earlier  calls.  After 
you've  read  Mrs.  Wilkinson's  ej-periences 
you'll    want    to    enlist    in    the   Land   Army. 

THERE  were  three  of  us  in  the 
first  squad  in  which  I  was  sent 
out  to  labor  for  a  farmer.  My 
companions,  who  may  as  well  be 
called  Sally  and  Bertha,  were  both  ex- 
perienced, seasoned  workers.  I  was  a 
raw  recruit  determined  to  prove  my 
mettle.  I  had  caup:ht  the  contag:ion  of 
the  land  army  spirit  that  disdains  groans 
and  complaints  and  makes  each  worker 
demand  her  best  of  herself,  physically 
and  mentally.  Not  only  must  she  do  the 
most  work  of  which  she  is  capable,  and 
the  best,  but  she  must  do  it  with  good 
cheer  and  patience,  in  spite  of  aching 
bones.  She  must  be  courteous  to  fellow 
workers  and  willing  to  learn.  The  little 
paper  tags  that  some  girls  have  elected 
to  wear  pinned  on  the  bibs  of  their  over- 
alls are  not  without  significance.  The 
legend  on  these  tags  is,  "I'm  laughing!" 

After  a  twenty  minutes'  drive  in  the 
camp  bus  we  reached  the  farm.  The 
farmer  for  whom  we  were  to  work  was 
lear-  and  taciturn.  He  showed  the  ef- 
fects of  that  ancient  struggle  with  the 
soil  in  which  every  generation  of  men 
must  have  a  share  while  men  live  upon 
the  earth.  He  was  tanned,  burned, 
wrinkled  by  heat  and  labor.  But  he  was 
very  decent.  In  some  way  quite  in- 
explicable to  me  he  guessed  that  I  was 
a  new  girl.  He  smiled  a  slow  smile. 
"Jest  keep  a-goin'  steady  and  don't  get 
rattled,"  he  said.  "It's  goin'  to  be  a  hot 
day.  Take  five  minutes  to  rest  if  you 
hev  to."  Then  he  gave  me  a  hoe  and 
showed  me  how  to  cultivate  his  treas- 
ured young  celery  plants. 

I  had  not  realized  that  any  operation 


MY  EXPERIENCE 
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Ji!i:cn  tceedmg  is  an  art,  and  it  is  one  of  the  first  in  which  the  raw 


with  a  hoe  could  be  delicately  per- 
formed. I  had  much  to  learn.  It  seems 
that  the  hoe  was  to  be  used  simply  to 
crumble  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  an  inch 
or  two.  If  I  discovered  a  weed  I  was  to 
twitch  it  cleverly  out  of  the  way  with 
the  edge  of  the  blade  in  a  sideway  move- 
ment. It  was  desirable  to  get  very  near 


The    hired    man    thinks    this    will    remain 
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his    job,    but    the    girls    prove    he's    wrong 


the  plants  so  that  the  softly  crumbled 
surface  might  keep  the  underlying  soil 
moist  near  the  roots,  but  not  a  single 
stalk  must  be  nicked!  The  cutting  edge 
of  the  hoe  must  always  be  turned  out- 
ward from  the  row.  The  task  did  not  re- 
quire strength,  but  it  did  require  skill, 
and  I  am  proud  to  relate  that  if  any 
of  those  stalks  of  celery  fall  short  of 
attaining  crisp,  white,  sturdy  maturity 
t  will  be  thru  no  fault  of  mine. 

After  about  an  hour  of  this  work  we 
were  given  little  tools  called  "scratchers" 
and  told  to  cultivate  the  ground  around 
arger  plants.  TTiis  done,  we  were  sent, 
while  it  was  still  early,  into  a  great  field 
to  hoe  tomatoes. 

Ever  since  that  day  some  strange, 
magnetic  power  has  drawn  me  toward 
tomatoes.  My  experience  with  them  has 
been  unusually  extensive.  I  have  hoed 
them,  picked  them  and  eaten  them  in 
prodigious  quantities.  I  am  in  collusion 
with  them.  If  I  have  what  occultists 
call  an  aura  I  am  sure  that  there  must 
be  something  about  tomatoes  in  it,  what- 
ever it  is.  They  have  become  so  closely 
associated  with  my  workaday  personal- 
ity! But  that  day  was  my  first  real 
experience  with  them.  I  had  never  real- 
ized before  how  much  effort  goes  into 
the  making  of  a  salad,  a  soup,  or  the 
sauce  that  accompai\ies  baked  beans.  I 
had  not,  before  that  day,  followed  the 
process  from  the  beginning. 

Any  one  who  has  a  vision  of  tomatoea 
as  grown  in  a  decorous  home  garden,  on 


S  A  FARMERETTE 


WILKINSON 


•w*  receives  instruction,   hut  it  is  also  one  that  is  easily  learned 

neat  frames,  should  forego  the  pleasure  conscious   of  this   and   the   chop,   chop, 

of  that  vision  in  connection  with  the  to-  chop  of  my  falling  hoe  and  the  steadily 

matoes  I  hoed.  They  sprawled  helplessly  increasing   heat.    For    the   farmer   had 

all  over  a  field  that  had  once  been  given  told  the  truth.  It  was  to  be  a  very  hot 

over  to  grass.  That  field  may  have  been  day. 


house  for  a  pail  of  water.  We  drank 
long  draughts  of  it,  left  the  pail  under 
a  big  tree  to  keep  cool  and  went  back 
to  work.  We  were  painfully  conscious 
of  profuse  perspiration.  They  have  an- 
other word  for  perspiration  on  the 
farms  which  is  more  vulgar,  vigorous 
and  appropriate.  Big  drops  of  moisture 
were  running  down  our  foreheads  into 
our  eyes,  down  our  necks  into  our  cloth- 
ing, down  our  legs  into  our  mute,  pro- 
tective boots.  But  for  the  rest  of  the 
morning  we  kept  an  honest  pace,  stop- 
ping occasionally  for  a  drink  when  our 
progress  down  the  rows  took  us  near 
the  big  tree  and  the  tin  pail.  And  at 
last  came  noon  and  the  chance  to  rest. 

I  have  sometimes  been  tempted  to 
think  that  athletes  and  day  laborers  are 
a  bit  lavish  and  ostentatious  in  their 
use  of  water.  On  that  day  I  learned  the 
joy  of  all  the  little  things  that  can  be 
done  with  water  to  relieve  a  hot,  dirty, 
weary  human  being.  We  poured  it  over 
our  heads  and  faces  and  down  our  necks 
and  across  our  shoulders.  We  washed 
our  dirty,  blistered  hands.  Then  we  took 
off  our  heavy  shoes  and  stretched  our- 
selves out  under  the  big  tree.  When  we 
were  fit  for  it,  we  ate  our  luncheon  of 
fruit,  sandwiches,  and  sweet  chocolate, 
and  drank  our  ration  of  sweet  milk 
kept  cool  in  thermos  bottles.  Life  began 
to  seem  good  again.  And  then  we  went 
back  to  work. 

Any  one  who  imagines  that  a  farm- 
erette is  a  mere  dilletante  or  fair 
weather  worker  is  in  need  of  instruc- 
tion. We  spent  most  of  that  afternoon 
in  the  tomato  field,  dumb  and  dogged  in 
the  heat.  When  we  had  done  all  the 
rows  of  tomatoes  we  were  turned  into 
a  field  of  com.  The  physical  require- 
ments of  the  work  were  the  same.  It 
was  hoeing,  using  the  same  muscles  in 
the  same  waj\  But  we  comforted  our- 
e  ves  with  the  thought  that  we  were 
working    for     another     vegetable.     We 


a  pasture  or  it  may  have  provided  last 
year's  hay  crop,  but  that  grass  had 
been  wont  to  grow  in  it  was  obvious. 
Our  task  was  to  hoe  out  the  stubborn 
chunks  of  roots  reminiscent  of  last 
year,  to  get  them  from  under  the 
branches  of  the  vine  and  then  to  hoe 
up  a  little  hill  of  soft,  weedless  earth 
for  the  support  of  the  plant.  Skillful 
prpcision  was  necessary  that  the  plants 
might  not  be  hurt.  But  severe  muscular 
effort  was  necessary  also. 

Chop,  chop,  chop  went  our  hoes.  Down 
the  long  field  in  the  hot  sun  wc  trudgerl 
slowly,  hilling  up  those  sprawling 
plant-s.  Sally  could  very  nearly  do  two 
rows  whilf;  I  was  doing  one,  but  she 
cheered  me  along  kindly  and  tactfully, 
telling  me  that  I  was  doing  very  well 
indf;ed  for  a  new  girl  and  that  it  would 
bo  a  lot  easier  whfn  I  had  grown  ae- 
cuatomed  V>  it.  Bertha  did  not  work 
nr.uch  faster  than  I,  but  she  was  steadier 
and  did  not  have  to  stop  for  breath  so 
oft*:n. 

Chop,  chop,  chop.  Birds  were  singing 
in  the  trees  that  bordored  the  fiflrj. 
Bnmblf!  bc<H  buzzed  along  on  their  way 
to  neighboring  patrhes  of  wild  flowerx. 
But  after  a  while  I  was  only  consciouH 
of  the  fact  that  my  ba':k,  my  right  wrint 
tnd  my  left  elbow  ached  like  mad,  only 


At  ten  o'clock  our  lips  were  dry  and    were  strangely  weary  of  the  pungent 
burnt  and  our  tongues   stuck   to   them    odor  of  tomatoes, 
when  we  tried  to  talk.  Sally  went  to  the        In    those      [Continued    on    page    SGIf 


Working  in  the  corn  field  sometimes  has  the  compensation  of  buttered  com  for  lunch 
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A  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  NOW 


matters   referred    to  but  others 
which   now   exist  or   may   here- 

submit  their  differences,  to   pledge  the  after  arise,  the  Allies  would  be  much 

mcmbei's  of   the   league  to  enforce   the  more  certain  to  act  as  a  unit,  and  the 

treaty,  and  to  cooperate  in  the  preserva-  possibility  of  mistakes  would  be  mini- 

ticn    of    world    security    against    non-  mized,  if  there  could  be  a  thoro  discus- 

rnembers   who    refuse  to  submit  differ-  sion  by  a  council  of  the  character  sug- 

enees   real   or  pretended   to   any   inter-  gested. 

national  tribunal.  We  understand  Russia  so  little  that 

It    could    also    provide    a    permanent  it  is  idle  to  speculate  as  to  what  might 

council    for    the   discussion,    if   not    de-  happen    if    a    league    were    established, 

cision,  of  matters  of  common  interest  but    it    would    go    far    to    remove    the 

both    during    the    war    and    thereafter,  impression,  if  any  such  exists  in  Rus- 

There  is  at  the  present  time  no  recog-  sia,    that    the    objects    of    the    Allies 

nized  method  by  which  constantly  aris-  are  imperialistic.  A  solemn  agreement 

ir.g  questions  of  vital  interest  to  all  the  that  in  future  their  relations  with  one 


Allies  may  be  thoroly  discussed  and  con 
sidered    by    their   representatives.    The 
result  is  that  such  questions  have  to  be 
decided  by  correspondence,  except  per- 
haps   as    to    some    military    questions 


Mr.   White  i»  one  of   the  founders  BY    THOMAS     RAEBURN    WHITE 

and  a  member  of  the  ejiecutive  com- 
mittee of  the  League  to  Enforce  Peac«.  He 
it    a     well-known     lawyer    and     writer    on 
aubjccta    of    conntructice    internationaliiim. 

IT  is  generally  recognized  that  a 
league  of  nations  of  some  sort  will 
be  formed  to  secure  the  objects  of 
the  war,  but  there  is  a  disposition 
to  put  the  matter  off  until  the  war  is 
over.  It  is  thought  in  some  quarters 
that  a  political  organization  should  not 
be  attempted  among  the  Entente  Powers 
at  the  present  time,  because  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  giving  attention  to  so  great 
a  matter,  and  because  of  the  possibility 
of  creating?  dissension  among  the  pow- 
ers now  engaged  in  the  war.  These  ob- 
jections are  not  without  weight,  but 
competent  men  can  be  found  who  would 
be  willing  to  give  the  necessary  time, 
and  the  probability  of  dissension  in 
connection  with  the  formation  of  such 
an  organization  would  be  much  less  dur- 
ing the  war  than  after  it  is  ended. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  expected 
that  an  elaborate  world  state  or  any- 
thing approaching  this  could  be  organ- 
ized at  the  present  time,  but  it  seems 
reasonable  that  a  simple,  and  at  the 
same  time,  effective  organization  could 
be  made  by  the  Allied  Powers  without 
delay.  The  basis  of  such  an  organiza- 
tion must,  of  course,  be  a  contract  or 
treaty  which  would  put  in  writing  the 
frequently  exprest  intention  of  forming 
a  league  of  nations,  with  the  object  of 
restoring  order  by  the  defeat  of  the 
Central  Powers,  and  of  better  preserv- 
ing order  in  future. 

For  the  purpose  of  attaining  the  sec- 
ond object  it   is  reasonable  to  assume 


another  should  be  governed  by  princi- 
ples of  right  and  justice,  rather  than 
by  force,  would  be  inconsistent  with 
imperialistic  ambitions.  The  relations 
of    the    Allies    with    Russia    would    be 


which  are  submitted  to  the  Versailles    improved    if    an    international    council 


Council,  altho  to  what  extent  is  not  as 
yot  generally  known.  It  may  be  said 
without  exaggeration  that  there  are 
non-military  questions  which  equally 
press  for  a  decision  and  as  to  which  an 
error  would  be  quite  as  disastrous  as 
an  error  regarding  a  military  question; 
it  is  of  great  importance  that  some 
niethod  be  provided  whereby  such  ques- 
tions can  be  discussed  by  representa- 
tives of  the  Allied  Powers,  and  a  de- 
cision reached,  even  tho  perhaps  at  first 


were  directing  or  advising  about  them, 
especially  if  representatives  of  the 
more  orderly  elements  of  the  Russian 
people  were  invited  to  attend  certain 
meetings  of  such  council,  or  to  confer 
with  its  members.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  hope  that  by  this  means  Russia 
would  again  become  a  member  of  the 
Entente,  and  be  admitted  to  the  league, 
and  again  become  an  active  partner 
in  the  Great  War. 

The  effect  of  a  permanent  political 


it  might  be  required  to  be  ratified  by    organization    of    any   kind   among   the 
,,     ,  i.v-*        u-  *.    Allies,    with    the    objects    above    men- 

the  home  governments  before  being  put 


into  effect. 

It  is  also  of  the  highest  importance 
that  there  shall  be  unity  of  action  re- 
garding "peace  offensives."  If  there 
wore  an  Allied  Council  which  could  ar- 


tioned,  could  not  fail  to  have  a  good 
effect  upon  neutral  nations.  All  states 
which  are  now  neutral  are  in  power 
below  first  rank,  and  they  have  every- 
thing to  gain  and'  nothing  to  lose  from 
a  scheme  of  world  organization  which 
would  protect  them   in  a  peaceful  ex- 


rive  at  a  definite  policy  regarding  pro- 
that  the  treaty  could  go  so  far  as  to  posals  of  this  kind,  there  would  be  less  istence '  against  more  powerful  neigh- 
provide  in  general  terms,  if  not  in  de-  occasion  for  rumors  and  misunder-  bors.  They  would  be  much  more  likely 
tail,  for  the  setting  up  of  an  inter-  standings  based  on  the  supposed  views  to  lend  material  assistance  to  a  war 
national  court  and  council  to  which  of  individual  nations  or  statesmen.  conducted  on  behalf  of  an  organized 
members  of  the  league  should  agree  to        It   is   apparent  that   not   only   as   to  league,  with  its   [Continued  on  page  S6S 


I'rtHs  llluatratinu  (?•  I'nilerwovi  d  I'luierwooU 

Colonel  House  in  America,  Leon  Bourgeois  in  France,  and  Lord  h'obert    Cecil    in    England,    are    working   for   a    league   of    ttuh'urM 
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T^helnde^ 

NEW^S 


rit-'Harp<3rs  Vl^ekiy 

PICTORIAL 


f'rnuM  IHuKifnlifU 


Hir  Henry  Itnwiinton.  in  rommand  of  the  Fourth  Uritigh  Army  ii  drhnnq  hack  the  (JermnnH  along  the  valley  of  the  ^omtnc  River. 
Tv.o  yearn  af/o,  when  he  van  fif/htin(/  in  thin  name  field,  he  thouf/lit  himself  fortuniile  if  he  could  advance  a  thousand  yards  toward 
I'^.ronnt;    after   meek*    of    <:ontly    effort.    Now    he    has    advanced    tvxiilu    miles    in    the    month    and    IV;ronnc   has   fallen   into    his    hands 


HOW   DOES  YOUR   WAR  GARDEN   GROW? 


THOMAS  JF.FFHKSON  PARK 
Mnny  a  ximilar  hit  of  iiitbiic  property  all  over 
tlic  country,  formerly  used  as  a  recreation 
fltouini,  has  been  converted  into  school  gar- 
dens and  cared  for  hy  the  children  of  the 
immediate  neighborhood.  Each  one  all  summer 
had  his  own  plot  for  which  he  is  responsible, 
and,  judging  from  results,  which  he  tcorked 
ttnshiikingly    no    matter    hoic     hot  Jte    day 


THE  HARVEST 
Each    boy    is    proud    of    what    his    particular    bit    of    ground 
surely    no    vegetable    he    ever    ate    tasted    nearly    as    good    as 


produced    and 
these    to    him 


A    LITTLE    SISTER    FARMERETTE 
Plenty  of  experience  is  gained  here  that  can 
be  used  to  good  advantage  on  a  real  farm  later 


ITS  VACATION  FUN— NOT  WORK 
Whose  patch   has   the   least   weeds   and   the   biggest   and    most   regetahle>at   The 
friendly  competition  changes   what   would   he  labor  into  a  keenly  ^NjoyiNl  •pwrt 


Tit,,  Independent      N    EWS~PICTORIAL     Harp<3f's  H^cM,, 

ON  BOARD  THE  LAND  BATTLESHIP  "RECRUIT" 


In  Union  Square,  Neio   York  City,  lies  the  "Recruit,"  one  of  the  navy  enlistment  stationn.  A  ship  manned  hy  Uncle  Sam's  hoys  is 

a,  more  attractive  place  to  join  than  ^'second  floor,  third  door  to  the  right" 

fhotoornphs  ©   I'nderwnod  d  Underwood 


NO  CHEW  IS  MAHC^rr-IJOHH  lOVIOItY  DAY  IS  WASH  DAY  IN  TIUO  NAVY 

A  tlitq  mnihl  il'i  if  thfiy  wrre  really  afloat  and  roitldn't  sec  huvdrtilii  of  Ihrm        The    "/ierruil"    yirrs    a    man    an    opportunity    to    see 
furry  day.   tint   uhili:   in  New    York    Ihiy  iiuivl  Homi-.lhivy  not   ho  iiimmon        iihni  he'll  hare  to  do  if  he  siyns  up  with   the  sailors 


A 


is    dedicated 


OUT  of  Kansas 
has  come  once 
more  something 
entirely  new  in 
the  development  of  de- 
mocracy— a  new  exper- 
iment in  public  owner- 
ship. And  this  experi- 
ment does  not  concern 
itself  with  the  utilita- 
rian things  of  exist- 
ence, like  water,  gas 
or  transportation,  but 
with  something"  much 
more  ethereal,  some- 
thing more  communis- 
tic. For  the  new  Com- 
munity House  of  Man- 
hattan, Kansas  —  the 
first  permanently  con- 
structed institution  of 
its  kind  in  the  United 
States  —  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  "Municipal 
Sitting-room  and  Par- 
lor." 

It  is  true  that  this 
splendid  new  building 
is  now  administered  by 
Uncle  Sam's  War  Camp 
Community  Service,  and 
for  the  duration  of  the  war  to  the  use 
of  the  soldiers  of  Camp  Funston  and 
Fort  Riley,  and  their  friends.  But  that 
includes  every  man,  woman  and  pop- 
corn eating  child  in  Manhattan.  More- 
over, when  the  war  is  over  the  Com- 
munity House  will  remain  the  same  sort 
of  parlor  clubroom  for  the  people  that 
it  is  today. 

Altho  opened  to  the  public  for  the 
first  time  on  the  fourth  of  this  July, 
and  not  yet  completed  in  many  essen- 
tial details,  the  "Community"  (as  it  is 
already  called)  sprang  into  instant 
popularity.  The  reason  is  doubtless  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  "Munici- 
pal Sitting-room"  is  better  furnished 
and  more  attractive  than  the  homes  of 
the  great  majority  of  those  who  have 
paid  taxes  to  help  erect  it. 

And  since  the  building  belongs  to 
them,  and  to  their  boy  who  has  "just 
been  made  into  a  corporal,"  isn't  it 
natural  that  "Dad"  and  "Ma"  should 
like  to  sit  around  one  of  the  gaily-col- 
ored table  lamps  of  an  evening  and 
read  the  Kansas  City  and  Topeka  pa- 
pers, while  Sis,  who  has  got  a  case  on 
that  new  buck  private  who  was  trans- 
ferred down  from  Omaha,  sings  that 
"Long,  Long  Trail"  song  with  him  at 
the  piano? 

And  then  there  are  so  many  uses  to 
which  a  Community  Room  and  Parlor 
may  be  put.  Its  latch  string  hangs  al- 
ways out.  In  the  course  of  a  week's 
work  it  extends  a  friendly  invitation 
to  as  odd  a  variety  of  western  individ- 
uals as  you  might  meet  upon  the 
friendly  road  itself.  And  with  typical 
western  zest,  its  invitation  is  usually 
very  promptly  and  unreservedly  ac- 
cepted! 

As  I  look  back  upon  the  last  fifty 
hours  of  my. responsibility  as  "the  guy 
in  charge"  of  the  Manhattan  Commu- 
nity House  (a  retrospect  from  the  van- 
tage point  of  a  fleeting  Pullman  coach), 
it  seems   to   me   that   nothing   could   ))e 
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telephone  a  despairing 
yet  fascinated  plaint 
from  an  early-rising  as- 
sistant at  the  Commu- 
nity House:  "Say! 
What  are  we  going  to 
do  with  these  babies?" 

"How  many  are 
there?"  I  countered, 
with  a  brandish  of  my 
razor. 

"Just  millions,"  the 
voice  replied.  And  that's 
what  there  were:  mil- 
lions of  dollars'  worth 
of  infantile  humanity, 
getting  its  weights  and 
measurements  taken, 
getting  its  parents  in- 
structed on  bath  water 
and  milk,  and  having 
the  times  of  its  young 
lives  tumbling  over  big 
upholstered  davenports, 
reaching  for  the  pretty 
Persian  shades  of  the 
floor  lamps,  essaying 
climbs  over  the  writing 
desks  and  library  tables, 
and  quite  upsetting  the 
BY     STUART    A.    RICE     decorum  of  even  a  Community  Parlor. 

Was  there  ever  a  baby-proof  parlor?  Ba- 


CLUB-HOUSE 
DEMOCRACY 


OF 


more  droll  than  the  succession  of  events 
occv;pying  those  hurried  hours. 

To  begin  with,  our  weekly  officers' 
ball  on  Tuesday  night  was  a  great  suc- 
cess. In  the  neighborhood  of  200 
shoulder-ornamented  men,  from  sec- 
ond lieutenant  up,  quickly  discarded 
their  self-conscious  dignity.  They  be- 
came once  more  mere  young  folks  hav- 
ing a  good  time  with  the  girls  as  they 
tripped  from  hand  to  hand  in  the 
"Paul  Jones"  or  crowded  around  the 
brimming  punch  bowl.  Brilliantly  col- 
ored paper  hats  of  many  a  queer  and 
rakish  design  glided  or  bobbed  about 
the  floor  upon  the  heads  of  pom- 
pous colonels  or  youthful  Madame 
Lieutenants.  All  were  interlocked 
with  paper  streamers  shooting  out 
thru  the  crowd  from  nearby  bal- 
conies.* Little  tin  whistles  were 
blown  as  triumphantly  by  each  puf- 
fing major  as  by  any  trudging  street 
urchin.  But  for  the  bewildered  solem- 
nity of  a  picturesque  pair  of  British 
and  Scottish  officers  in  full  dress  uni- 
form, the  reign  of  full-joyed  hilarity 
would  seem  to  have  been  complete. 

But  all  things  light  and  giddy  must 
in  time  give  way  to  the  more  serious 
interests  of  life.  And  so  the  officers' 
ball  came  to  an  end  in  the  small  hours 
of  Wednesday  morning.  The  Manhat- 
tan Community  House  began  to  re- 
move from  itself  the  evidences  of  rev- 
elry. That  afternoon  it  must  welcome 
with  dignified  and  decorous  mien  the 
"Capper  Pig  Club"  of  Geary,  Riley 
and  Pottawatamie  counties. 

Thursday  will  long  stand  out  in  my 
memory  of  the  Community  House 
as  the  day  of  the  baby  show.  Pigs 
I  had  discovered  were  such  an  ab- 
sorbing topic  that  I  completely  forgot 
on  Wednesday  night  the  still  more  mo- 
mentous events  scheduled  for  the  fol- 
lowing day.  But  before  I  had  yet  re- 
moved the  lather  from  my  face  on 
Thursday  morning  there  came  over  the 


bies,  babies  and  still  more  babies.  Out- 
flanked, enfiladed  and  out-maneuvered, 
all  of  the  usual  day's  objectives  unat- 
tained,  nothing  remained  for  the  Com- 
munity House  staff  and  line  but  com- 
plete surrender  to  the  babies.  Yet  the 
conquerors  remained  not  to  celebrate 
their  victory,  but  quietly  took  the  go- 
cart  and  carriage  and  stole  away,  when 
supper  hour  called  mother  to  retreat. 

For  mothers  and  fathers  and  sistert- 
and  brothers  were  invited  out  for  the 
evening.  A  public  reception  was  to 
be  held  in  the  Community  House. 
Manhattan  was  invited  and  Manhattan 
was  delighted  to  accept.  Was  it  given 
by  the  War  Camp  Community  Service 
for  the  town  or  by  the  town  for  the 
War  Camp  Community  Service?  The 
matter  was  never  quite  clear,  and  it 
mattered  little  anyway,  for  they  were 
really  one  and  the  same.  An  orchestra, 
from  Camp  Funston  and  Fort  Riley 
filled  the  great  reception  room  with 
spirit  and  good  cheer.  There  was  a 
sure-enough  receiving  line.  The  punch 
bowl  was  again  brimming  full  of  cool- 
ing fruit  juice.  In  the  midst  of  these 
festivities  I  made  a  flying  exit  to  catch 
my  train.  There  was  accumulating  evi- 
dence as  I  left  that  the  receiving  line, 
having  sufficiently  upheld  the  formali- 
ties, would  be  relegated  to  an  unused 
corner  to  make  way  for  a  community 
dance. 

As  I  sank  into  the  Pullman's  dusty 
cushions  I  muttered  to  my  wife  In 
genuine  relief:  "What  a  life!  Think  of 
promoting  an  officers'  ball,  a  pig  club 
convention,  a  baby  show  and  a  public 
reception,  and  all  within  fifty  hours  by 
the  clock.  Some  day  I  shall  weaken  and 
join  the  army,  and  then  I  shall  have 
peace." 

"But  how  does  the  enlisted  man 
come  in  with  this  chameleon  Commu- 
nity House  of  yours?"  I  can  hetir  the 
reader  ask.  Well,  he  comes  in  most  all 
the  time.   For  the   Community    Houa*. 
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first  and  foremost  his  own  Club  House. 
The  enlisted  man  comes  in  most  nu- 
merously on  Saturdays  and  Sundays. 
On  Saturday  nights  he  throngs  the 
building  to  the   extreme  limits   of  its 


munity  Service  activities  enumerated 
above,  the  Civilian  Relief  Bureau  of 
the  Red  Cross,  and  the  Girls'  Protec- 
tive  Bureau   of  the   War  Department 

Commission  on  Training  Camp  Activi- 


altho  owned  by  the  city  of  Manhattan,  visions  of  its  own  work,  which  is  all  free  of  charge  to  soldiers  every  Sun- 
belongs  to  the  soldier  while  the  war  is  curried  on  under  the  Commissions  on  day;  and  finally  the  Community  House 
on.  Its  use  by  the  civilian  public  is  per-  Training  Camp  Activities  of  the  War  itsolf,  a  soldiers'  club  and  the  Manhat^ 
mitted  only  at  such  times,  and  in  such  and  Navy  Departments.  Three  other  af-  tan  headquarters  of  every  man  in  uni- 
ways,    that    the    soldier    is    not    dis-    filiated  organizations  have  accepted  the    form. 

placed    from    what   is    designed    to    be    invitations  to  make  it  their  headquar-         In  addition  to  the  War  Camp  Com- 

ters  and  cooperate  with  the  War  Camp 
Community  Service  staff. 

The  divisions  of  the  War  Camp 
Community  Service  are  as  follows: 
Entertainment  committee,  thru  which 
physical  capacity.  He  dances  and  per-  small  groups  of  men  are  invited  to  ties,  make  their  homes  in  Manhattan 
spires  and  is  happy  merely  to  crowd  parties  and  entertainments;  hospital-  at  the  Community  House.  Their  work- 
his  way  into  the  densely  thronged  ity  committee,  thru  which  any  soldier  ers  belong  to  the  "staff"  and  share  in 
structure.  There  is  never  enough  room  may  receive  an  invitation  to  dinner  its  team  work.  The  mayor's  committee 
at  the  dances  for  these  boys,  free  for  with  a  private  family;  church  cooper-  on  overcharges,  protecting  soldiers  and 
a  few  hours  from  camp  and  eager  to  ation  committee,  utilizing  the  united  civilians  alike  from  unscrupulous  deal- 
resources  of  the  city  churches  for  ers,  likewise  has  its  office  there,  its 
large-scale  Sunday  entertainments  and 
picnic  dinners  in  the  city  parks;  trav- 
elers' aid,  thru  whose  workers  the 
stranger  first  receives  a  friendly  greet- 
made  possible  by  the  ingenious  group-  ing  and  a  word  of  advice  or  direction;  the  Community  House  is  a  cooopera- 
ing  of  the  furniture  on  the  restful  room  information  service,  with  its  all-  tive  undertaking,  shared  by  the  city 
blue  rugs.  The  inviting  davenports  and  important  task  of  placing  the  soldier's  of  Manhattan,  the  Rotary  Clubs  of  the 
deep  easy  chairs;  the  book-filled  ta-  friend  or  relative  in  a  comfortable 
bles;  the  ever-present  bowls  of  flowers  place  of  lodging  at  a  reasonable 
and  the  frequent  plates  of  candy;  the  price;  employment  service,  for  soldiers' 
sunshine  tints  of  the  Austrian  shades  wives;  girls'  club  work,  to  direct 
and  cheerful  cretonne  draperies  in  the     youthful  feminine  energy  and  roman- 

windows,  above  the  cosy  little  v^rriting  ticism  toward  constructive  patriotic  lars,  principally  by  bond  issue.  The 
desks;  the  ferneries;  and  the  many  ends;  base  hospital  committee,  dis-  Rotary  Clubs  added  $13,500  for  build- 
and  convenient  smoking  tables:  all  of  pensers  of  good  cheer  in  the  shape  of  ing  and  $2500  additional  for  furnish- 
these  and  the  presence  of  a  charming    musical  instruments,  for  the  convales-    ing. 

and  cordial  young  hostess,  seem  to  cent  wards  and  nurses'  home;  the  The  War  Camp  Community  service 
draw  mother  and  son,  sweetheart  and     swimming   pool,    open   exclusively   and    controls  the  building  and  is  responsible 


obtain  a  few  crumbs  of  home  atmos- 
phere and  entertainment. 

Sunday  is  a  day  of  quiet  rest  in  the 
Community  House.  Reunited  families 
sit  together  in  the  little  secluded  spots 


chairman  being  the  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  War  Camp  Community 
Service. 

The    erection    and    maintenance    of 


Twelfth   District,  and  the  War  Camp 
Community  Service. 

To  erect  the  buildings,  Manhattan, 
a  small  city  of  7500  people,  has  con- 
tributed fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  dol- 


soldier  boy,  into  a  rest- 
ful oblivion. 

Sunday  evening  we 
usually  sing.  When  last 
Sunday  some  one  at  the 
piano  started  "Keep  the 
Home  Fires  Burning," 
one  hundred  and  fifty 
voices  scattered  about 
the  room  took  up  the 
refrain.  Were  they  not 
singing  to  loved  ones, 
some  of  whom  were 
near  but  most  were  far 
away? 

And  so  the  week  goes. 
The  Community  House 
is  the  center  of  all  com- 
munity activities  having 
to  do  with  the  war.  Un- 
der the  sign  of  the  Red 
Circle  the  War  Camp 
Community  Service 
maintains  there  ten  di- 


The  Community  Jluuae  at  Manhattan,  Kansas.  First  in  war,  first  in  peace, 
firxt    in     the    lir.arlH    of    its    countrymen,    for    it    is     the    ho.iiiitcliti/     center 


for  its  maintenance  and 
operation  while  Camp 
Funston  and  Fort  Riley 
are  on  a  war  basis. 
After  the  war  the  build- 
ing will  again  come  un- 
der the  management  of 
the  city  government  of 
Manhattan. 

Over  the  building 
floats  the  red  circle  em- 
blem of  the  War  Camp 
Community  Service. 
And  thruout  the  build- 
ing, as  thruout  Man- 
hattan, hovers  the  spirit 
typified  by  the  emblem: 
"Surround  the  camp 
with  hospitality." 

And  it  is  that  unlim- 
ited hospitality  which 
means  brotherly  wel- 
c  o  m  e,  service  and 
friendship. 


Krfryliody  feeln  at  home  in   the  parlor  of   the   dornmnvihi   IIouhc.    Ii   coml,!ncH    the   comjorls   of  siltirif/   room,    hull  room   and   study 


Pre**  Illustrating 

Dr.  William  J.  Long  has  for  many  years 
been  a  lecturer  and  writer  on  nature  and 
animal  life.  Besides  maija.rine  articles,  he 
has  written  popular  nature  iooks.  some  of 
which  are  "Ways  of  Wood  Folk,"  "Beasts 
of  the  Field."  '•Northern  Trails:'  "Little 
Brother  to  the  Bear,"  "Wilderness  Ways." 

THO  my  early  impressions  of  wild 
life  were  mostly  pleasant  and 
wholesome,  one  thing  often  trou- 
bled me,  and  that  was  the 
clamor  of  a  pack  of  hounds  running  a 
fox  to  death.  There  were  fox-hunters 
in  the  neighborhood;  I  had  shivered  at 
tales  of  men  who  had  been  chased  by 
wolves  or  bloodhounds;  and  whenever  I 
heard  the  winter  woods  ringing  to  dog 
voices  I  pictured  the  poor  fox  as  run- 
ning desperately  for  his  life,  with  ter- 
ror lifting  his  heels  or  tugging  at  his 
heart.  I  could  see  no  comedy  in  that 
picture,  probably  because,  never  having 
witnessed  a  fox  chase,  I  was  viewing  it 
v/ith  my  imag-ination  rather  than  with 
my  eyes. 

TheVe  came  a  day  when  the  hounds 
were  out  in  full  cry,  and  I  was  in  the 
snowy  woods  alone.  For  some  time  I 
hud  heard  dogs  in  the  distance,  and 
when  an  increased  clamor  came  on  the 
breath  of  the  wind  I  hid  beside  a  great 
reck  near  a  shallow  stream,  all  eyes 
and  ears  for  whatever  might  befall. 
Presently  came  the  fox,  the  hunted 
beast,  and  my  first  glimpse  of  him  was 
reassuring.  He  was  moving  or  rather 
drifting  along  very  easily,  confidently, 
his  beautiful  fur  fluffed  out  as  if  each 
individual  hair  were  alive,  his  great 
brush  floating  like  a  plume  behind  him. 
There  was  no  sign  of  terror,  no  ap- 
pearance of  haste  in  his  graceful,  de- 
liberate action.  Tho  he  could  run  like 
a  red  streak,  as  I  well  knew,  having 
often  watched  fox  cubs  playing  outside 
their  den,  he  was  now  trotting  almost 
leisurely  on  his  way,  stopping  often  to 
listen  or  to  sniff  the  air;  while  far  be- 
hind him  the  heavy-footed  hounds  were 
wailing  their  hearts  out  over  a  tangled 
trail.  When  I  saw  this  fox  deliberately 
stretch  hi-mself  on  a  rock  in  the  sun- 
shine, as  if  for  a  nap;  and  when,  a 
little  later,  as  the  hounds  pounded  into 
si}?ht,  he  raised   his  head   to  cock   his 
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ears  and  wrinkle  his  eyebrows  at  the 
lunatic  beasts  who  were  yelling  up  and 
down  a  peaceful  world,  trying  to  find 
out  where  or  how  he  had  crost  the 
stream  below — then  and  there  I  put  im- 
agination aside  and  concluded  that  per- 
haps the  fox  was  getting  rather  more 
fun  out  of  the  chase  than  any  of  the 
dogs.  He  had  this  advantage,  moreover, 
that  whenever  he  wearied  of  the  play 
he  had  only  to  slip  into  the  nearest  ledge 
or  den  to  make  a  safe  end  of  it. 

Another  day,  when  I  was  roaming 
the  woods  alone,  I  heard  in  the  distance 
the  melodious  voice  of  Old  Roby,  best  of 
all  possible  foxhounds.  It  was  a  spring- 
like morning,  with  melting  snow  and 
misty  air,  and  Roby,  thinking  it  an  ex- 
cellent tim.e  for  smelling  things,  had 
probably  pulled  the  collar  over -his  head 
and  gone  off  for  a  solitary  hunt,  as  he 
often  did.  When  his  voice  suddenly 
rose  triumphant  over  a  ridge  and  head- 
ed in  my  direction,  I  hurried  to  the  edge 
of  a  wild  meadow  and  stood  with  my 
back  against  a  great  chestnut  tree, 
wa'ting  for  the  fox  and  growing  more 
expectant  that  I  should  have  at  least  a 
glimpse  of  him. 

A  short  distance  in  front  of  me  a 
cartpath  came  winding  down  thru  the 
woods.  Where  this  path  entered  the 
meadow  was  a  dry  ditch;  over  the  ditch 
was  a  bridg-e  of  slab  wood,  and  some 
loaded  wagon  had  recently  broken  thru 
it,  crushing  the  slabs  on  one  side  down 
into  the  earth.  On  that  side,  therefore, 
the  ditch  was  securely  closed;  but  on 
the  other  side  it  appeared  as  a  dark 
tunnel,  hardly  a  foot  high  and  three  or 
four  times  as  long — an  excellent  refuge 
for  any  beastie  that  cared  to  shelter  in 
it,  since  it  was  too  low  for  a  hound  to 
enter  bodily,  and  if  he  thrust  in  his 
head  too  far  the  beastie  would  have  a 
fine  chance  to  teach  him  manners  by 
nipping  his  nose. 

I  had  waited  but  a  few  minutes  when 
dc.wn  the  cartpath  came  the  fox,  run- 
ring  fast  but  not  easily.  One  could  see 
that  at  a  glance.  The  soft  snow  made 
hard  going;  as  he  plunged  into  it  the 
moisture  got  into  his  brush,  making  it 


Fresa  Illuatratino 

heavy,  so  that  it  no  longer  floated  like 
a  gallant  plume;  and  he  had  evidently 
run  as  far  as  he  cared  to  run  under 
such  circumstances.  At  sight  of  the 
open  meadow  he  put  on  speed  and  came 
flying  gloriously  down  the  hill.  One 
jump  landed  him  fair  in  the  middle  of 
the  bridge;  a  marvelous  side  spring 
carried  him  into  the  ditch,  and  with  a 
final  wave  of  his  brush  he  disappeared 
into  the  tunnel. 

A  little  later  Old  Roby  hove  into 
sight,  singing  Oh!  oh!  oooooh!  in  jubi- 
lation of  the  melancholy  joys  he  fol- 
lowed. Clean  over  the  bridge  he  went, 
head  up,  picking  the  rich  scent  from 
the  air  rather  than  from  the  ground, 
and  took  three  or  four  jumps  into  the 
meadow  before  he  discovered  that  the 
fox  was  no  longer  ahead  of  him.  Then 
he  came  out  of  his  trance,  circled  over 
the  bridge,  poked  his  nose  into  the  tun- 
nel— and  ijnere  before  his  bulging  eyes 
was  the  fcx.  and  in  his  sensitive  nostrils 
was  a  reek  of  fox  to  drive  any  foxhound 
crazy.  "Oiv-worv,  here's  the  villain  at 
last!  And  hoo-wno-ivoooo,  what  won't  I 
do  to  him!"  yelled  Roby,  pulling  out 
h's  head  and  lifting  it  over  the  bridge 
for  a  mighty  howl  of  exultation.  Then 
he  thrust  his  nose  back  into  the  tunnel 
and  began  to  dig  furiously;  but  the 
sight  of  the  fox,  so  near,  so  reeky,  so 
surely  caught,  set  the  old  dog's  tongue 
a-elamoring.  Every  other  minute  he 
would  stop  dig'ging,  back  out  of  the 
tunnel  for  room,  for  air,  and  lifting  his 
head  over  the  bridge  send  up  to  heaven 
another  jub'lation. 

Now  Roby  was  bow-legged,  as  many 
foxhounds  are  who  run  too  young;  also 
he  was  apt  to  spread  his  feet  as  he 
howled,  so  that  there  was  plenty  of 
room  to  pass  under  him,  and  when  his 
h*^ad  was  lifted  up  for  joy  he  could  see 
nothing  but  the  sky.  He  had  been  alter- 
nately digging  and  celebrat'ng  for  some 
time,  working  his  way  farther  and  far- 
ther under  the  bridge,  when  as  he  raised 
his  head  for  another  yell  of  relief  a 
flash  of  yellow  passed  between  his  Kiw 
legs,  out  under  his  belly  and  up  over 
the  hill.  The  thing  was  done  so  boldly 
that  it  made  one  gasp,  and  so  nuicklv 
that  a  living  streiik  seemed  to  pass  thru 
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the  woods;  but  thp  ontraiifed  old  dog  saw 
iiothiii!?  of  it.  When  he  thrust  his  head 
confidently  into  the  tunnel  again  there  was 
no  fox.  and  no  odor  of  fox.  where  formerly 
the  landscape  had  been  full  of  them. 

Rob.v  looked  a  .second  time  and  sniffed 
loudly  to  make  sure  Le  was  not  dreaming. 
He  looked  all  over  the  bridge  and  sat  down 
upon  it.  He  examined  the  ditch  on  the 
closed  side,  and  took  a  final  s(iuint  into 
the  tunnel ;  while  every  line  and  hair  of 
him  from  his  furrowed  face  to  his  ratty 
tail  proclaimed  that  he  considered  himself 
the  foolishest  of  all  fool  dogs  that  ever 
thought  they  could  catch  a  fox. 

Whenever  I  heard  the  hounds  after  that 
I  pictured  comedy  afoot  and  followed  it 
eagerly,  still  roaming  alone  in  hope  of 
meeting  the  fox.  So  it  befell  one  winter 
that  I  saw  Old  Roby  and  a  whole  pack  of 
hounds  completely  fooled  by  a  fox  that  lay 
iiuietly  watching  them  as  they  hunted  and 
howled  for  his  lost  trail. 

The  place  was  a  gully  in  some  big  woods. 
Its  sides  were  covered  with  a  mat  of  vines 
and  bushes,  and  at  the  bottom  of  it  ran 
a  stream  too  broad  to  jump  and  too 
swift  to  freeze  even  in  severe  weather. 
Several  times  an  old  fox  had  been  "lost" 
here,  his  trail  leading  straight  to  the  gully 
and  there  vanishing  as  completely  as  if  the 
river  had  swallowed  him  up.  He  was  fre- 
quently started  in  some  rugged  hills  to  the 
westward,  and  would  commonly  play  back 
and' forth  from  one  ridge  to  another  till  he 
wearied  of  the  game,  or  till  he  met  a  hunter 
and  felt  the  s-ting  of  shot  on  a  runway, 
when  he  would  break  away  eastward  at 
ton  speed.  For  a  mile  or  more  his  course 
could  be  traced  by  the  hounds  giving  tongue 
on  a  hot  scent  until  they  reached  the  gully, 
where  their  steady  trail  cry  changed  to 
yelps  of  vexation.  And  that  was  the  end 
of  the  chase  for  that  day.  unless  the  weary 
hounds  had  ambition  enough  to  hunt  up  an- 
other fox. 

At  first  it  was  supposed  that  the  old  fox 
had  taken  cover  in  a  ledge,  as  red  foxes 
do  when  they  are  fagged  or  wounded  :  but 
when  the  hunters  followed  their  dogs  they 
alway.s  found  them  running  wildly  up  ;ind 
down  ht>th  banks  of  the  stream,  looking 
for  a  trail  which  they  never  found. 

One  Saturday  morning  (and  a  glorious 
day  it  was.  with  all  signs  pointing  to  a 
Bf)od  fox  run)  I  went  early  to  the  gully, 
crost  it.  and  hid  where  I  had  a  good  view 
up  and  down  the  stream.  Several  times 
I  heard  hounds  in  the  distance,  but  the 
'base  flid  not  head  in  my  direction. 

The  next  time  I  had  better  luck.  From 
Kome  hillK  far  away  the  hoot  of  hounds 
came  clear  and  Hwect  thru  the  still  air: 
then  the  flat  report  of  a  gun,  a  brief  silenci-, 
a  renewed  clamor,  and  my  ears  began  to 
tingle  as  the  hunt  drew  my  way,  louder 
and  louder.  Sufldrnly  there  was  a  flash  of 
colr.r.  warm  and  vi-ry  brilliant  in  the  snow  : 
the  fox  ajjjteared  on  tlif  farther  n\i\<-  of 
the  Jf'illy.  xlipf  '>vi'r  the  erlge  and  disap- 
I»eared  among  the  vinen  below. 

I  wax  watching  the  Htream  keenly  when 
the  name  fla«h  of  bright-orange  r-r)lor  caught 
Diy  eye,  niiiif  fifty  yards  above  where  the 
fov  ha'l  vanished.  Ife  bounded  lightly  uji  the 
xteep  bank,  (■prang  to  the  level  above,  lis- 
tpned  a  moment  to  the  dogs,  ran  along  the 
edge  a  nhort.flixtance.  drojit  rjown  into  the 
vjnen,  (••nme  up  fpiir-klv.  anfl  Mcr>f)ted  bar-k 
in  another  pbi'e,  'I'here  were  fleeting 
Kli(fi|>«e«  of  fur  or  brimh  as  fie  >lodger|  here 
and  there,  now  on  the  brink  of  the  Htrearn. 
n/»w  in  the  fhickeMt  viiiew  ;  then  he  tiptoed 
up  and  hVkh]  alert  in  the  open,  at  the ; 
preciw  Mjxit,  aiipareritly,  wfiere  Jir-  had 
t'lTnt  entere(|  the  gully.  After  cocking  IiIm 
I'ttrn  at  th<'  in'TeaHing  eburior  of  the  lioiitMN 
he  headed  fiOck  toward  them  into  the 
W(KH\n,    and    I         [(Jimiinuid    nn    pnqv.   ./H7  \ 


His  Mother  Knows 

That  Grains  Should 
Be  Super-Cooked 

Prof.  Anderson  Says: 

A  grain  of  wheat  contains  about  125  million  food  cells.  And  they  must 
be  broken  to  digest. 

Ordinary  cooking  methods  break  only  part  of  them.  That's  the  great 
trouble  with  grain  foods  for  children.     They  are  generally  not  half-cooked. 

I  Explode  the  Cells 

In  Pufifed  Grains  I  explode  these  cells.  Tiic  grains  arc  sealed  in 
guns,  then  revolved  for  an  hour  in  a  fearful  heat.  Tluis  steam  is  created 
inside  of  each  food  cell. 

Then  the  guns  are  shot.  Instantly  every  food  cell  explodes — 12s  mil- 
lion per  kernel.     Every  granule  is  thus  fitted  to  digest. 

You  see  grain  bubbles,  eight  times  normal  size.  You  see  airy,  flaky, 
toasted  tidbits  with  a  most  enticing  taste. 

I  see  only  hygienic  foods.  These  grains  are  cooked,  then  toasted,  then 
cxi)!oded.     fjrains  were  never  so  cooked  l)efore. 

That's  the  reason  for  Puffed  Grains.  They  seem  food  confections, 
i'.iit  the  great  point  is,  they  flo  not  tax  digestion.     And  every  atom  feeds. 

Mothers  who  consult  their  doctors  will  serve  these  grains  in  Puffed 
form  all  thev  can. 


Puffed       Puffed       Corn 

Wheat       Puffs 


All  Bubble  Grains.     Each  15c  Except  in  Far  West 


T^e  Quaker  QdXs  ($)mpany 


Sole  Makers 
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The  Fighting  Fleets 

IN  the  literature  about  the  world  con- 
flict, the  navy  has  somehow  been  neg- 
lei'ted.  The  men  who  exteruuuate  the  gray- 
baokeil  veriuiu  of  the  seas  have  shown  lit- 
tle iufliuatiou  to  talk  about  their  adven- 
tures. For  one  thing,  the  Allied  goveru- 
oieuts  did  not  wish  the  Iluns  to  know  just 
why  so  many  sinister  shapes  that  nosed  out 
into  the  North  Sea  waters  never  returned 
to  their  base.  Suspense,  questioning  and 
doubt  were  injurious  to  the  enemy's  morale. 
So  the  navy  man  buried  his  adventures  in 
his  own  heart  and  kept  his  peace. 

Without  divulging  the  secrets  of  the 
waters,  Ralph  1).  Paine  gives  us  almost 
the  first  account  of  the  French,  British 
and  American  navies'  work  in  The  Fight- 
ing Fleets. 

Up  in  the  North  Sea,  where  the  grim 
English  bulldogs  keep  watch  on  the  Ger- 
man High  Fleet,  a  most  interesting  game 
is  being  played.  Enemy  submarines  unex- 
pectedly bump  noses  far  beneath  the  sur- 
face and  engage  in  a  duel  to  the  death  ;  a 
trawler  gets  a  chain  tangled  in  her  propel- 
ler and  drags  a  mine  after  her  until  a 
gunner  shoots  it  from  its  moorings;  a  Brit- 
ish submarine  follows  (lerman  destroyers 
home  thru  the  shadowy  channel  between 
mines  and  blows  up  a  U-boat  in  its  own 
port.  Even  stranger  stories  are  whispered 
about  silent  men  who  wear  the  Victoria 
Cross  biit  whose  lips  are  sealed  as  to  how 
they  won  it. 

Death  comes  in  many  terrible  ways  to 
the  navy  man.  He  may  suffocate  in  a  sub- 
marine ;  he  may  be  blown  to  atoms  by  a 
torpedo ;  he  may  be  washed  overboard 
while  on  his  post  of  duty  :  he  may  starve 
to  death  in  an  open  boat.  But  with  all  his 
hardships,  there  are  times  when  the  navy 
man  gets  his  reward.  When  the  first  Ger- 
man submarine  to  be  captured  by  the 
Americans  rose  to  the  surface,  it  found  the 
Yankee  guns  trained  straight  at  her  deck. 

It  was  wholly  superfluous  for  the  U-boat  com- 
mander to  pass  the  word  to  his  men  that  they 
had  better  surrender.  They  waited  not  for  any 
such  formality,  but  concluded,  unanimously,  to 
do  this  very  thing.  There  was  no  desire  to  be 
dead  heroes.  They  wished  very  much  to  convey 
their    intention    to    the    destroyers    before    shells. 


torpdoea  and  depth  bombs  should  spoil  their 
aniiatjle    prot;ram. 

They  came  swarming  out  of  an  open  hatch 
as  if  violently  propelled  from  below,  like  eo 
many  jacks-in-the-box.  Never  waa  a  larije,  pop- 
ulous German  submarine  emptied  so  rapidly. 
And  as  they  madly  erupted  on  deck,  every  Hun 
flung  his  handd  above  his  head  with  the  most 
passionate  sincerity  and  held  them  upraised 
while  he  bawled  : 

"Kameradl    KameradI    Kamerad !" 

The     Fiahtina     Flceta.     by     Ralph     D.     Paine. 
Houghton,    Mifflin   Company.    $2. 

Women  of  France 

The  French,  and  they  only,  have  found  time 
to  consider  the  woman's  nature  and  her  needs ; 
they  have  put  her  to  the  most  heroic  uses  ;  have 
drawn  strength  from  her  weakness — in  a  word, 
with  consummate  skill,  have  woven  her  in  elabo- 
rate or  simple  forms,  in  colors  brilliant  iiini 
soft,  into  the  great  pattern  of  that  fabric,  an- 
cient, beai'tif"'  ""d  imperishable,  which  we  call 
the  French  tradition. 

This  book  is  a  series  of  brilliant  essays 
in  which  the  spirit  of  modern  feminism  is 
interpreted  thru  the  lives  of  some  of  those 
"famous  French  women  of  letters  who  were 
also  women  of  the  world,"  sometimes  enig- 
matic, sometimes  bitter,  often  disillusioned, 
but  always  rich  in  spirit,  broad  in  outlook, 
interesting  and  human. 

Women    and    the    French    Tradition,    by    Flor- 
ence  Leftwich   Ravenel.    Macmillan.   $1.60. 

Edmond  Genet 

As  a  simple,  straightforward  narrative 
of  one  boy's  actions  and  reactions  in 
the  war.  these  letters  of  Edmond  Genet  are 
unsurpassed.  Other  books  may  have  more 
literary  merit — others  may  be  more  thrill- 
ing— touch  more  nearly  the  bights  and 
depths,  but  none  gives  a  more  appealing 
picture  of  the  boyish  idealism,  the  uuo.ues- 
tioujug  faith,  the  unswerving  purpose  of 
one  of  the  many  of  our  young  men  who 
have  given  their  lives  to  this  war.  The 
great-great-grandson  of  Edmond  Genet,  the 
first  Minister  of  the  French  Republic  to  the 
United  States,  he  was  the  first  American 
to  fall  after  our  declaration  of  war — a  fit- 
tin,-?  tribute  indeed  »to  the  very  tangible 
nature  of  our  debt  to  France  and  a  very 
noble  payment. 

War  Letters  of  Edmond  Genet.  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's   Sons.   $1.50. 


On  Highfalutin 

HIGHFALUTINISM  is  defined  as  pom- 
pous speech  or  writing  "usually  ad- 
drest  to  uneducated  or  half-educated  audi- 
ences who  are  supposed  to  appreciate  bom- 
bast." 

It  was  highfalutin — it  waa  the  wrong  kind  of 
idealism  which,  whether  due  to  political  ex- 
pediency or  to  a  mistaken  statecraft,  kept  the 
United  States  out  of  the  war  from  the  date  of 
the  "Lusitania"  sinking  until  April  6,  1917.  The 
same  evils  brought  failure  to  sense  and  act  upon 
the  fact  of  the  war  in  August,  1914,  brought 
failure  then  to  prepare  for  war.  The  same  evils 
left  Mexico  a  festering  tragedy.  .  .  .  The  atti- 
tude of  the  peace  societies  toward  prepared- 
ness for  years  before  the  war  and  the  cred- 
ulous faith  of  our  peace  idealists  in  the  magic  of 
treaties  and  arbitration  is  a  perfect  example  of 
dangerous  idealism — so  is  that  class  of  opposi- 
tion  to  universal  service. 

With  tiiis  idea  as  a  starting  point,  Hunt- 
ington Wilson,  formerly  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  speaking  with  the  au- 
thority of  twelve  years  of  Government  serv- 
ice, analyzes  in  their  extreme  and  therefore 
dangerous  manifestations  conservative, 
radical  and  idealistic  tendencies  in  our 
present  day  social  and  political  thinking 
He  writes  of  administration  and  the  execu- 
tive power,  of  socialism  and  socialization  of 
policies  foreign  and  domestic,  of  our  allies 
and  our  common  enemy. 

Clear,  searching,  lucid — this  is  a  book 
to  stimulate  thought  and  to  inspire  to  a 
constructive  program. 

The  Peril  of  Highfalutin,  by  Huntington   Wil- 
son.   Duffield  &   Co.   $1.50. 

Pavannes  and  Divisions 

THOSE  who  like  Ezra  Pound  will  find 
the  collection  of  his  poems  and  prose 
gathered  from  magazines  and  reviews,  and 
published  as  Pavannes  and  Divisions,  a 
comforting  addition  to  their  shelves.  It  may 
hold  some  fugitive  bits  hard  to  find.  The 
book  should  serve,  too,  as  a  good  first  in- 
troduction for  new  readers,  as  the  author 
appears  as  poet,  journalist,  translator, 
critic,  commentator  and  expounder.  A  wide 
range  this — and  some  new  admirers  may 
result.  There  are  ears  to  hear  every  strange 
whimsy  in  art,  literature  or  religion. 

Pavannes    and   Divisions,    by    Ezra    Pound.    A. 

Knopf,    New   York.    $2.50. 


©  Commitlec  on  fublic  tntormation.  International  Film 

"The   Fighting   Fleets"   gives   a   rtvid   account   of   the   first    German    siihmarinf   captured   hi/    an    American    vessel,    "The    ^'a«»♦»»»^/" 
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A  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 
NOW 

{Continued  from  page  354) 
promise   to   protect   its   members   from   ag- 
gression   in    the    future,    than    they    would 
under    existing   circumstniices. 

It  niay  perhaps  not  be  useful  to  speculate 
regarding  the  possible  ellVct  of  an  organi- 
zation of  this  kind  upon  the  people  of 
enemy  countries ;  it  is  apparent,  however, 
that  it  would  tend  to  remove  the  misim- 
pression  so  industriously  circulated,  that 
the  aim  of  the  Allies  is  to  destroy  Germany 
rather  than  to  secure  and  maintain  order. 
The  establishment  of  the  league  would  also 
tend  to  carry  conviction  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Central  Powers  that  the  Allied 
Powers  have  great  confidence  in  their  ul- 
timate succ-ess  and  in  their  ability  to  main- 
tain order  in  the  future,  and  would  tend 
to  discourage  further  the  people  of  those 
countries  who  would  thus  see  a  world  or- 
ganized against  them. 

There  is  another  reason  for  immediately 
puttmg  into  effect  an  organization  of  the 
kind  described  which  is  not  less  important. 
If  the  'negotiation  of  a  permanent  agree- 
ment among  the  Allied  Powers  should  be 
put  off  until  the  war  is  over,  there  is  dan- 
ger that  it  would  then  fail  altogether.  It 
will  not  be  ea.sy  to  secure  an  agreement, 
even  among  the  Allies,  as  to  the  interna- 
tional in.stitutions  to  be  set  up,  how  they 
shall  be  constituted  and  the  functions  they 
shall  perform.  The  powers  forming  the 
league  will  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  agree 
to  the  substitution  of  law  for  force  in  the 
conduct  of  international  affairs.  This  in- 
volves the  surrender  of  positions  of  ad- 
vantage by  the  more  powerful  states.  It 
may  be  they  will  not  be  willing  to  give 
them  up  without  making  stipulations  re- 
garding the  structure  and  functions  of  such 
international  institutions,  which  will  give 
the  great  powers  corresponding  positions 
of  advantage.  Such  stipulations  might  not 
be  acceptable  to  states  of  les.ser  rank  but 
who.se  membership  is  necessary  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  league.  These  are  the  dangers 
in  the  way.  They  may  be  avoided  if  the 
great  project  can  be  put  into  effect  even  in 
an  inc«jmplete  and  tentative  way,  while  all 
feel  the  pressure  of  a  great  peril  which  will 
lead  them  to  disregard  their  own  interests 
(or  rather  what  they  may  at  the  moment 
believe  to  be  their  own  interests)  for  the 
common  good.  The  Kmancii>ation  Proclam- 
ation, if  it  had  not  \x-c.n  made  during  the 
progress  of  the  Civil  War,  might  not  have 
been  possible  at  all. 

It  has  been  sugg«*ted  that  it  would  not 
be  wise  U)  attemi>t  to  form  a  political  or- 
ganization among  the  Allied  Powers  dur- 
ing the  war  because  in  such  case  the  Cen- 
tral Powers,  when  the  war  is  over,  would 
refuse  to  join  a  league  c^^nsisting  of  the 
nations  which  had  c-onducted  the  war 
against  thein,  and  that  a  league  without 
the  Central  I'owers  would  be  only  an  offen- 
xive  and  defmsive  alliance,  which  would 
fail  of  its  high  [lurjjoHe  and  jiossibly  tend 
to  pr'Kluce  another  great  world  r-onflict. 

It  is  believed  that  thi.s  view  of  the  case 
fails  U)  take  into  consideration  exisfiiig 
facts,  (icrminty  to  a  marked  degree,  anri 
AuMtria  in  a  leswer  degree,  have  always 
held  aloof  frf)m  proijosals  to  make  treaties 
between  nations  providing  for  the  pear^efuJ 
adjuMtment  of  international  difficulties, 
'^/errnany  especially  has  built  her  great 
Kmpire  and  her  hopen  of  further  exi)an- 
oion  ii[>on  military  aggression.  The  (Cen- 
tral Powers  will  never  join  a  league  vol- 
untarily until  fheir  forms  of  governn)ent 
are  changed.  This  may  ha|;pen  as  a  result 
of  the  war  and  is  certain  to  hni)pen  at  some 
time,  but  when  r-annot  now  be  foretold. 
These    powers        If'ontinucd    on    /ifu/t:   .'J6'7 
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New  Fall  Catalogue 

For  upwards   of  sixty  years,  | 

the  name  of   McCutcheon  | 

has   been  a  synonym  for  all  | 

that  is  best  in  Linens.  | 

The  new  Fall  Catalogue  of  | 

**The  Linen  Store"  is  full  of  | 

interest  for  every  lover  of  "the  | 

House  Beautiful."  | 

It  illustrates  -  also   a  specially  | 

attractive  selection  of  the  most  | 

desirable  Under-  and   Outer-  | 

I        garments  for  Ladies,  Misses  and  Children.     The  col-  | 

I        lections  of  both  Imported  and  American-made  Lin-  | 

I       gerie  are  very  extensive.  | 

I        Notwithstanding  the  present  strenuous  wartime  con-  | 

I        ditions  we  continue  to  maintain  our  high  standards  | 

I        of  merchandise    and    service,   in  ev^ry    department  I 

I        Orders  by  mail  will  receive  the  same  scrupulous  atten-  | 

I        tion  as  heretofore.  I 

I  Send  for  New  Catalogue  \ 

I       A  copy  of  the  new   Fall  Catalogue  wiU   be   mailed  I 

I        gladly  on  request.  | 

I         James  McCutcheon  &  Co.  | 

I        Fifth  Avenue  34th  and  33d  Sts.  New  York!  | 
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CONSULT 

The  Indei)en(lent  Efficiency  Ser- 
vice on  office  methods  and  appH- 
ances  which  save  time  and  labor. 


AUTHORS 

What  have  you  in  perfected  MSS..  fiction, 
verse  or  other  fields,  av.iil.iblf  for  BOOK  tn.Tkr- 
up?  Prompt  report  whether  or  not  we  will 
finance,  market  and  advertise  the  hook  will  be 
rendered   if  given  option.    Forward  your  copy. 

ROXBURGH  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Inc. 

61  Court  Street,  It«»ist<>ii,   MaNH. 


Health  Culture 

Elmer  Lee,  M.  D.,   Editor 

Partial  Contents  of  September 

Hay  Fever 

Elmer  Lee,  M.  D. 

Breathing  and  Life 

John  J.    Moore,   M.  D. 

Why  Women  Are  Invalids 

S.   W.  Dodds,  M.  D. 

Neuralgia  and  Tooth-Ache 

Reginald  S.  Oswald,  M.  D. 

Spiritism 

Edward  15.  Warnian,  A.  M. 

Marriage  and  Health 

Gladys  Wcntworth   Kcynold.s,   M.  D. 

Society  During  War 

Najceb  Hadad 

NervousncvSS 

Walter  J.  N.   Livingston,  M.  D. 

The     above    arc     a     few     of    the    featured 
articles    in    September    number. 

15  cents  a  copy  SL.SO  a  year 

Trial  offer  4  months  2%c. 

Ill:  A I /IT!  CULTURE 

50H  St.  JiiiiK-N  ItiiildinK  Now  York 
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SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


SKIDMORE  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS 

diAiiLKs    Henky    Keyus.    l>h.  n..    rroiiUlent 

Sauah   liuiuLKt    Uu8i,   A.  M..   Uuaii 

A    college    for    the    iirnresiiindal    and    vocutliiiial    truln- 

iiig  cjt    Hiiiiieri       UlVers   fuur   years    cuur^iei    leuiUiig   lu 

U     !i     (tugii'e   In 

Household  Ecouomica,  Fine  Arts,  Mualc, 

Pbyaluiil  Eiluealiou,  Secretarial  Studies 

A  siiecliil  >ll|iluiua,  seciirable  upon  the  lonipletlon  <if  two 

111     three    years,    cuiuuiaiiils    teacher's    ur    suiiervUur's 

cerllllcule. 

Kestileiice  accommodations  for  two  hundrad  students. 
Uulikuir  s|iiirls  Non-sectarian.  Summer  session. 
Kur  calulugue  address 

Loriai-;   Iloi.Miia  Watebhi'M.  B.  A..  Registrar 
SARATOGA  Sl'RINGS,   NEW  YORK 


Rcvipcus   Wednesday,   October   2nd 

The  Veltin  School 

KOK  GIKLS 
160  and  162  West  74th  St..  New  York 

A  Fireproof  Sanitary  Scliool   Building. 
Classes  limited  to  twelve  pupils, 

PRIM.\RY  DEPARTMENT. 

GENERAL  COURSE. 

COLLEGE   PREPARATORY, 

Uiiusuul  adviiutanes  in  French  are  offered 
in  every   clas.s. 


Union  Theological  Seminary 

Broadway  at.l20tli  St.,  New  York  City 

The  cliarter  rciiuircs  tliat  "Ef|nal  privileges  of 
adniissioti  and  instruction,  with  ;ill  the  advan- 
tages of  the  Institution,  shall  he  allowed  to 
Students  of  every  denomination  of  Christians." 
Eighty-third  year  begins  September  2Sth,  igiS. 
For  Catalogue,  address  The  Dean  of  Students. 


HARTWICK  SEMINARY    N.  Y. 

Founded  1797.    Prepares  for  College.    Steam  heat.    Electric  lig-ht. 

Hot  and  cold  water.     Competent  teachers.     $27'.     Catalog  free. 

Addrt-ss  I.  G.  TR.Wl-R.    D.U..  Frinc^p-^l. 


vw   »   y^fwiw  '^^T^yv     Scientific  methodis  with  practi- 
yT|jClLj^  I   f^PlCMJ     cal  training;  for  the    miiiisirv. 
I-ar^e  faculty  and  library. 

THEOLOGICAL 

r.mduate  fellowship?,  botli  for- 
eii;n  and  resident.  Opentocol- 
Ir^-e  graduates  of  all  churches. 
Ass(ici.tted  wiih  Hartford  School  of  Religious  Pedagogy 
Training  Sunday  School  and  other  lay  workers. 

Kennedy  School  of  Missions,  htting  for  foreign  servce. 

Address  M.  W.  JACOBUS.  Dean  of  Seminary 

Hartford.  Conn. 


SEMINARY 


The  University  of  Chicago 


STUDY 


in  addition  to  resident 
work,  offers  also  instruc- 
tion by  correspondence. 

For    detailed     in- 
formation address 


'27th  Year      U.of  C.  (Div.6)Cliicago,Ill.    mi^btiiTim 


IT 


ATTEND 

Chicago 
Tech 

The  notion  ia  cnllinH-  for  tochnieal  men.    Emrinpera 

anti  Uniftsmeniiro  nt-edt'd.  Domiind  forour Kradimtea 

in  Krt-iiItT  thiin  wo  can  bupplv.     Study  now.    V;u*ulty  i)f 

(•.>nBuItiiik'  fXi'iTt.s.      No  unuHual  tntraiuo  rotiuirement.^. 

lA.wluitiiin  K'f.s.  OurintcnaivomcthodabrinK-Muiuk  results, 

BIS  wmm 

C/m  MECf/AMCAl  STRUCnPAieUCmCAL 


N»>  liiiu'  u  luHti'iI  im  iinno.'i.nHiiry  ntuih«a.  ComploUi  i 

in  two  Vfurs.  t*hi>rt  enursfS  l«»r  (.peclal  iitiK. 
.iil.H.  i:h.iie.-«  IcrBeir-aiilipoit  whil.' •ttudv- 
liiu.  Wnlii  ii»  Utt  lutalon  uiiJ  full  l>ur- 
ticulura 


DAY  AND 
EVENING 
CLASSES 

Convi'nitint 
.Stii.lv  iind 
Piiutticu  Iluurd 


Chicago  Teclinical  Cclleae 

2721-E  Michtsan  Av«. 
Chlcaifo 


OBERLIN    COLLEGE 

Henry  Churchill  King,  President 

A  iiun-seclurian.  cii  edui-ulliiiiul  collcifu  olYerliiu 
unusual  udvaiilaKes  tor  study  in  either  of  Three 
Ueiiartmunts: 

Collpg^e  of  Arts  and  Seiencua 
Orudiiute  Schunl  ut  Tliooloty 
CuUbeivulory  ol  Mubic 
Military   Training    is   provided   by   a    unit   of    new 
students'    Army   Training    I'oriis.      Siicciul    courses    In 
rhysical    Kducatiuii    are    olfered    for    Imlli    men    and 
wiimeii. 

.Vppllcatlons  fur  admlssliin  In  September,  IJIIR, 
are  niiw  being  received.  Students  In  I'cillege  (if  Arts 
uiiil  Seiences  limited  to  I.IIOII.  Cunservaliiry  students 
liiiiiled  to  400.  Kor  ealaloKue  and  Hooli  of  Views, 
iiildress   The   I'di.i.iick   Sixhictahv,  Oiii:ui,in.   Ohio. 


GLENDALE  COLLEGE 

Clendale,  0..  Suburban  to  Ciocinoatl.         Fuundeil  18S3 
Junior   College  and   College  Preparatory   Courses. 

Limited  immber  of  yoinig  women  offered  exeep- 
tioiial  advantages  under  a  large  experienced  fac- 
ulty, in  a  healtlifiil,  pleasant  environment.  Music, 
E.if>ression.    Household    Science. 


Emerson  College  of  Oratory 

HENRY  LAWRENCE  SOUTHWICK,  President 

Largest  school  of  expression  in  the  I'.  S.  The 
demand  for  our  graduates  as  teachers  in  culleiics, 
normal  anii  higli  schttols  is  greater  than  wc  can 
ii!l.  Courses  in  ItcUesdeitrcs,  oratory,  peda- 
^f>g^'.  physical  culture,  voice,  dramatic  art,  etc. 
i8ih  year  opens  September  _*:lrd. 

•    HARRY  SEYMOUR  ROSS,  Dean 

Huntington  Chambers  Boston.  Mass. 


SCHOOL  DECISION! 

The  success  of  your  son  may  depend  upon  your  DKCISTON 
regarding    the   scliuul   to    wliicii   he    is   sent   this    tall. 

THE  PENNINGTON  SCHOOL 

ofYers  preparation  for  Colleges  and  Technical  Schools,  and 
Business  Life.  Sirong  Faculty.  Military  Urill.  Rifle 
Range.  Gymnasium,  with  Pool.  Infl.mary.  Athletics. 
MODERATE  RATES.  Ualf  way  between  N.  Y.  and 
riiila.  Write  for  information  to 
Dr.    Fhanic    MacD.\niel,    Box    K,    Pennington,    N.    J. 


Pacific   School   of   Religion 

An  undenominational  union  school  of  re- 
ligion. Admits  both  sexes  and  all  denomina- 
tions. College  graduation  reqviired  for  regular 
course  leading  to  B.  D.  All  privileges  of 
University  of  California  open  to  qualified 
seminary  students.  Term  begins  September 
30,  1918.  Address  President  C.  S.  Nash, 
Berkeley,    Cal. 


The  Sanatorium  School 

A  school  and  sanatorium  combined  for  nervous, 
delicate  or  deaf  children.     Instruction   and  treat- 
ments— No    feeble   minded — References. 
CLAUDIA  M.  REDD.  Principal.  Lansdowne.  Pa. 

Florida  (HulveyJ  Military  Academy 

Barracks  new  and  modern.  Military  work  directed 
by  War  Dept.  Prepares  for  universities,  business 
and  Government  academies.  Personal  instruction 
and  attention.  Perfect  health  record.  Cadets  from 
iS  states.  Tuition  $460.  Col.  Geo.  W.  Hulvey. 
Supt.,    Jacksonville,    Fla. 

DE  MERITTE  MILITARY  SCHOOL 

Jackson    Springs,    N.    C. 

An  open  air  school   for  boys. 

Prepares  for  Colleges  and  the  Scientific  Schools, 

ED\vi.>f    De   Meritie,    Principal.      Address    until 

Sept,    5,    Camp   Algonquin,    Ashland,    N.    II, 

COLLEGE 
SAL^M.  VA. 

FOR  MEN.  A  standard  college  in  the  mountains  o(  Virginia. 
Degrees  grante*!.  Military  training  adopteil  tor  ihnation  of  the 
\^,tr.  Liberal  Arts,  Coininer-.  ial  ainl  Frepuaiorv  Ocp  Ttnicnts. 
Address  Tix\  J.  A.  MOREHKAD.  President. 


ROANOKE 


Efficiency   Society    Journals 

FOR  1916  AND  1917 

arc    filled    with    timely   and    vahiahle 
articles   for   Business   Executives, 

$2.50  a  Vol.  12  Nos.  Remit  with  ordti, 

NATIONAL  EFFICIENCY  SOCIETY 
119  West  40th  Street  New  York 


MY  EXPERIENCE  AS  A 
FARMERETTE 

(Coutiiiiicil  from  page  SrtS) 

liours  of  tlio  iit'tciiinon  till'  lu>at  was  at  its 
worst.  'IMic  air  scciiifd  to  lit'  vivid  with  it 
iiiKJ  i|iiivort'il  iiboiit  our  faces.  Wt'  felt  it 
iisiii«:  fioiii  tln'  soil  against  tlio  still'  leather 
.sole.»<  uf  our  hoots.  Wo  wore  nfliiiig,  nud 
(Iripjiiiifi  wet.  I.iltio  shivers  rtin  up  and 
down  (uir  spines  occasiouall.v.  Hut  we  did 
not  stop.  We  just  tliouKlit  of  the  ho.vs  in 
the  trenches  who  have  much  more  to  bear. 
Sonietiinos  wo  sjjoko  of  them, 

'Plien  came  the  honk  of  the  camp  hu.s, 
calling  to  (ako  us  home,  and  we  climbed 
in,  ver.v  moist,  but  serene,  with  ti  pri^Kish 
and  piii-itjinical  sense  of  dut.v  well  done, 
tliat  was  very  satisfactory  in  its  own  way. 
When  we  ji:ot  back  to  camp  we  loarneil  that 
wo  had  been  working  tit  a  temperaturo  of 
ii  hundred  and  ten  dejjrees.  Wo  nloiited  ovoi* 
th(>  fact,  \\'e  were  not  ahirmed  and  neither 
were  we  ill. 

For  the  sake  of  those  who  know  little  of 
the  personnel  of  the  Women's  lianil  Army 
of  America,  let  mo  say  that  most  of  the 
women  in  it  are  under  thirty,  in  the  late 
teens  and  the  early  twenties.  They  are  o£ 
many  types.  Many  are  teachers.  INIany  have 
l.eon  students  in  our  normal  schools  and 
collejios  for  gills.  They  are  inti^lligent  young 
women  and  girls  from  the  best  middle-class 
Americiin  homes,  at  least  very  many  of 
them  are.  Many  of  them  need  do  no  work 
for  a  living.  Many  have  given  up  vacations 
to  serve  because  they  have  brothers,  lovers, 
even  young  husbands  "over  there."  Still 
others  are  doing  this  work  instead  of  other 
work  that  might  be  easier  and  more  lucra- 
tive because  they  believe  thtit  Uncle  Sam 
needs  his  daughters  as  well  as  his  sons  in 
the  servic(>.  If  people  in  general  under- 
stood this  the  girls  might  be  spared  the 
occasional  crude  questioning  and  the  fre- 
tpient  astonished  staring  of  ladies  who 
limit  their  war  work  to  a  little  becoming 
and  genteel  knitting  on  a  cool  piazza. 

]Most  of  the  farmers  realiKO  that  the  girls 
work  faithfully.  They  show  their  gratitude 
in  many  jileasant  ways.  Sometimes  a  farm- 
er will  bring  a  groat  jug  of  lemonade 
down  into  the  fields  for  the  workers,  or  a 
bowl  of  ice  cream  that  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ters have  made.  Or  he  will  treat  them  to 
sweet  corn  and  fresh  butter  at  luncheon 
time.  Not  long  ago  four  of  us  who  were 
working  in  a  bean  patch  saved  a  farmer  the 
trouble  of  making  a  trip  ^^ith  his  cart  to 
fetch  home  four  sacks  of  newly  picked 
beans.  AVe  carried  the  beans  home  for  him 
on  our  shoulders.  It  was  smnething  he 
would  not  hav(>  asked  us  to  do.  But  he  was 
pleased.  And  so,  at  noon,  when  we  had 
washed  and  eaten  our  luncheon  he  asked  us 
if  we  wotild  like  to  go  for  a  drive  in  his  big 
market    truck.   We   atvepted   with   alacrity. 

After  the  day  spent  in  hoeing  tomatoes 
I  dill  no  more  hoeing  for  a  while.  I  was 
sent  to  iinother  farm  to  dig  potatoes.  It  is 
somewhat  more  tiring  than  hoeing,  for  the 
heavy  forkful  of  earth  must  be  i)ried  up 
and  lifted  and  shaken  until  the  nutritious 
tubers  are  loose  ;ind  can  he  rolled  out  tt> 
one  side.  The  farmer  for  whom  we  worked 
— and  he  worked  with  us  a  suhhI  deal — was 
a  kindly  cheerful  person  with  many  of  the 
good  old-fasliioniHl  superstitiotis  about 
farming  that  ethcient  modern  methods  and 
agricultural  ci>lleges  are  properly  destroy- 
ing. l?ut  unfortunately  a  hit  of  poetry  will 
bo  taken  out  of  Ytirming  when  thi\v  are 
gone. 

"■Tliest>  )iotatoes  wt>r»>  planted  in  the  full 
of  tile  moon."  he  told  us.  ■"Pidtt't  hev  to 
plow  for  '(>m."  (>r  he  would  i\immeut  iva 
the  wliite  dew  gtithereil  on  th»>  c«>bwebs  at 
NCMMi    in   the  morning  anil   tell   us  that  w© 
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were  to  have  a  hot  day.  Or  he  would  pluck 
ail  ear  of  corn  and  say.  fcolinp;  the  texture 
of  the  husk,  lovingly,  "Thick  busks  on  the 
corn — goin'  to  hev  a  hard  winter."  When 
we  were  thirsty  he  would  give  us  big  yel- 
low tomatoes  to  eat.  The  acid  of  tomatoes 
is  very  pleasant  when  one  is  doing  Held 
work,  and  a  tomato  is  far  more  refreshing 
than  tepid  water.  Every  day  that  we  spent 
working  for  him  was  a  hapi)y  one.  tho  the 
work  was  hard  and  the  weather  hot. 

"Dig  in  to  the  side,  sister."  he  said  to 
me.  when  I  first  began  to  dig  his  potatoes, 
"not  too  deep  and  not  too  near,  and  easy. 
I'll  take  two  rows  and  you  can  start  with 
one."  Slowly  and  carefully  I  made  my 
way  down  the  row.  mindful  always  of  his 
young  turkeys  who  ran  around  chirjjing 
and  carefree  in  the  weeds  at  my  feet.  After 
a  while  he  chuckled  with  satisfaction  be- 
cause he  could  not  do  two  rows  quite  as 
fast  as  I  could  do  one.  He  told  me  that  I 
was  pretty  good  for  a  beginner  and  I  felt 
as  if  I  had  been  suddenly  promoted.  He 
let  me  do  two  rows  at  once  after  that.  But 
he  advised  me  not  to  stick  the  tine  of  the 
spading  fork  thru  the  tubers  as  he  did 
occasionally ! 

In  the  last  half  hour  of  the  day  we  gath- 
ered all  the  potatoes  we  had  dug  in  pails, 
dumped  the  pails  into  big  burlap  sacks. 
Then  Pete,  who  was  the  tallest  and 
strongest  of  us  girls,  a  supervising  prin- 
cipal of  a  school  in  the  winter,  and  inci- 
dentally our  squad  leader  and  a  fine 
woman,  helped  him  load  the  heavy  sacks  in 
Lis  cart  and  drive  them  hack  to  his  barn. 
On  the  next  day,  we  three  girls,  working 
alone  for  him.  dug  and  harvested  what  he 
estimated  as  more  than  twenty-five  bushels 
of  potatoes. 

But  it  was  not  in  the  potato  field  that 
I  triumphed.  Nor  was  it  in  the  patch  of 
leeks  that  we  weeded,  as  one  girl  said, 
"without  the  protection  of  gas  masks."  It 
was  with  my  friends  the  tomatoes.  When 
the  potato  digging  was  done  I  was  sent  to 
a  great  truck  farm  to  pick  tomatoes  and 
other  things  for  market.  The  farmers  gave 
us  each  a  b.';sket  and  told  us  each  to  pick 
two  rows  at  once.  I  have  told  how  thfse 
tomatof's  in  the  truck  gardens  are  planted. 
I  made  up  my  mind  to  make  a  record. 
There  were  other  things  that  I  was  not 
strong  enough  to  do  fast.  But  this  I  cf)uld 
do. 

Not  that  tomato  picking  falls  short  of 
being  athletic.  One  has  to  leap  from  onf 
bare  spot  to  the  next,  tho  it  be  five  feet 
away,  so  that  not  a  single  vine  is  crushed. 
not  a  Kingle  tomato  broken.  One  hiis  to 
use  both  hands  and  both  eyes  at  once,  de- 
ciding almost  instantaneously  wliifh  toma- 
toes are  red,  or  yellrjw  enough,  reacliing  out 
after  them  in  all  directions  and  dropping 
them  Hoftly  into  the  basket  without  bruis- 
ing them  or  breaking  the  skin. 

Perh-'ips  the  greatest  joy  in  the  work 
lies  in  the  he.-ilt))  and  vigor  of  it  and  in  llie 
(»<-aceful  sense  of  rejiose  that  r<>ui>'»  when 
It  is  done.  Moref>ver,  a  farmerette  can  al- 
ways wntch  the  fruition  of  her  labor.  Ten 
rows  fdanted,  six  r'>ws  hoed,  four  rows 
fliig  and  h.-irsested.  The  iic'-onifdishment  is 
definite  ,'ind  can  be  rneaHiired.  The  artist 
s«dflorn  knowf-,  whieh  of  his  work^  will 
stand  the  test  of  time.  The  teacher  siddom 
^•an  be  sure  that  his  wijution  of  an  educa- 
tional problem  hni  been  the  lust  one.  But 
ten  r'lws  [ibi/ited  are  planted.  Hix  rows  hoed 
are  hoed.  Kr>ur  rows  »lug  are  certairdy  dug. 
Any  f>rie  rjin  «r'e  it  and  know.  And  the 
]»\xtr  is  n  labor  without  wtrich  neither  art 
nor  educ*ition  can  have  use  or  meaning. 
It  is  the  inevitJible  bil»or  of  tlie  race  The 
farmeretten  nre  firorluf'ing  food  whi<-h 
rrente^t  the  hodieu  anrl  rnifids  of  mankinrl 
•ml   sustains  them,    world    without  end. 


Trained  Women  Dietitians 

Needed  in  U.  S.  Medical  Corps 


One  of  the  Government's  great 
needs  is  for  Ira'uicd  dietitians.  To 
help  supply  them,  Drexel  Institute, 
in  co-operation  with  the  United 
States  War  Department,  has  pre- 
pared special  training  courses. 

Graduates  of  these  courses  are  eligible 
to  certification  for  position  as  assistant 
dietitian,  upon  satisfactory  completion  of 
four  months'  probationary  work  as  pupil 
dietitians  in  the  United  States  Military 
Hospital. 

I.  .\  four  months'  intensive  course  for 
those  who  have  had  two  years'  college 
studies  or  hold  a  degree  from  some 
Domestic  Science  institution,  and  one 
year's   occupational   experience. 

J.  .\  one  year's  intensive  course  for  col- 
lege graduates. 

3.  A  two  years'  course  for  high-school 
graduates. 


Drexel  Institute's  special  war 
training  Dietetic  courses  have 
been  arranged  under  the  super- 
vision, and  have  received  the 
approval  of  the  Hospital  Division, 
Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  Army. 


Students  who  enter  these  courses  will  be 
at  once  in  training  for  their  country's 
service.  Uniform  will  be  worn.  Military 
regulations. 

Enrollment  will  be  limited  and  appli- 
cants carefully  selected.  Courses  begin 
October  21. 

The  Army's  need  for  trained  dietitians 
is  urgent,  and  the  time  is  short  in  whicli 
to  enroll. 

We  request  that  you  write  us  at  once 
for  complete  Rnlletin  No.  lo  and  enroll- 
ment blanks. 


DREXEL  INSTITUTE 

Holli*  Godfrey.  Sc.  D..  Eng.  D.,  LL.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  President 
Philadelphia.  Penna. 

hi  addition  to  the  aboxe  Courses  Drexel  Institute  offers  Special  War  Courses  for  trained 
secretaries,  an  Engineering  Course  under  the  control  of  the  War  Department  and  regular 
Courses    in    Domestic    Science    and    Arts. 


600  Shaves 


From 

One 

Blade 

Yes.  and  more,  Th.-it's  the 
record  of  muny  men  who  shave 
thfmsi-lv.:-9.  0 1(1  bladt-a  made  sharp- 
«f  than  new— In  10  eeconds.  For  »U 
Safety  Bazors.  Quick.  valVftT 
ahaves  lor  lile  with  wooderf ai .  asiai 

Rotasttop 


Just  drop  blnde  in,  turn  handle 
N')thinir  to  K't  out  of  order.  Ma- 
chin(_-  Kivca  "heel  and  toe  action", 
juBt  liko  a  burbcr  utropa  a  razor. 
ID  Days  Free  Trial — wri  te 

for    b<H>klet.     Send    name    of 
nrnrcKt  dealer  uod  tttatc  make 
of  razor. 
Burk*  Mfg.  Co.,  D»pt.  26T  Qayton,  O. 


Focus  Your  Forces 


you  CAN  DEVELOP 
your  mental  powers  to 
a  hitherto  undreained-of 
clftctivcncss. 

YOV  CAN  USE  the  law 
of  attraction  to  get  what 
you   want. 

YOU  CAN  DIRECT  your 
desire  energy  into  produc- 
tive   channels. 

YOU  CAN    USE   the   law 
of  non-resistance  to  iiisuri 
your  happiness  and  verify  | 
a    better    outlook    on    life. 
ELIZABETH  TOWNE 

•'"'""'' ■^•"'"'"'       New  Though!  Methods 

By  a  propiT  application 
of  N<-w  Thought  you  ran  aeconiplisli  tlic  above. 
Just  how  to  flo  it  IS  I  xplaincd  in  "ThoUKht  Force 
i'or    Siiccess"   by    Klizabeth    Towne. 

Fnr  10  rf«  *"'"  ''""  "^^  "  '"''''  "'  "TlioiiKlit  Korco 
or  lU  CH.  Y„f  Hii<(f»«"  hikI  n  inotitli's  Irliil  of 
NAI  TIM  H.  li-adliiK  N''*  TIjoiikIiI  .VIii/.uKlmv  KII/.iiliiMli 
T'lWijf  arnl  William  K  Towrjc.  cilllorH.  Kdwln  Miirkhiiiri 
ftnd  <>rl>4fin  Hwftit  M(irrl'-ri  nrnoritf  U*  rontrllMitorH.  HriiM 
ri'iw.  anil  for  (irnmi<t  ii'tlmi  wn  will  IncluiJe  llie  booklet, 
"How  lo  (i«l  What  Vou  VViiiit  '• 

THE   ELIZABETH  TOWNE  COMPANY 
Dept.  E-16  Holyolce,  Mn»*. 


IliiFREEiliolBdok 


IS  crowded    with  photocranhs  and  description* 
T  Ezwear  shoes  for  Men,  Women  and  Children 
•izwear  shoes  are  sent  postpaid,  guaranteed 
to  combine    comfort,  style   and   quality,  to  lit 
,oeric<Hy  or  money  back.    Amazingly  low 

(S.     Sfnd  inr  uour  ropt/  today. 


■t'E-NSimdh^hoe'lgga^- 


YoUjToo,  Can  Hear! 

Inasmuch  as  300.000  usora  of  the  "ACOUS- 
TICON"  havo  had  the  K.imo  rosult.s  from  it  aa 
Mr.  Garrett  IJrown.whoyo  photo  appears  above, 
we  feel  perfectly  safe  in  urjcinK  every  deaf 
person,  without  a  penny  of  expense,  solely  and 
entirely  at  our  riak.  to  accept  tho 

1918  Acousticon 

ForlODay*'  rniCTOGRAPH  I  No  Deposit 

Free  Trial  IJlLj:2°£liLliy  No  Expense 

Rinrro  tho  porfncHnn  of  onr  new  1918  "ACOUSTI- 
CON"—hninllcr,  belter  and  junt  aa  Rtrontr  oh  over,  it 
IB  no  more  noticenblo  tiian  in  the  ulvivo  picture. 

All  you  need  to  (Jo  in  lo  Tvrilo  Hiiyiii»r  ilmt  you  «re 
hnrcj  of  heurinif  nnd  will  (ry  llwi ''At  ;OUSTI(X)N," 
'1  III!  trini  will  not  coal  yuu  uno  cuul,  tor  wo  eveo  pay 
(lilivcry  chiirKfU. 

%Af  A  D IM1  M  f^  f  ^horo  Is  no  kooiI  ronnon  why  ovo  ry- 
*****^  ■^■l^\»  .  „„,,  Hhotildiiot  iiijikd  ji".  Illiortil  n  trhil 
'  '  off(*r  )ii  wi'  do,  so  *lo  not  'toiiil  iiioitey 

for  «jiiy  tiiAlruMiuilt  (or  tho  clunf  laitll  you  lluvv   trlodlt. 

'i'ho'"  Af'OIISTICON"  hiia  linproveinentH  iinil  put- 
entcd  forituri'M  wtii<'h  cnnnot  ho  <lu|>lii'at«Ml,  bo  no 
miittf^r  what  you  hav<»  trt»'«l  in  ttio  iJUHt.Hrnd  for  your 
fri'o  trinl  of  tho  " ACCJIIHTICON"  todiiy  nnd  con- 
vinc'o  yotjmolf— you  niono  to  dorirlo.    AddroHH 

GENFRAL  ACOUSTIC  CO,.  1320  CanillerBlito..  New  York 

Cniiadiun  Adilrcsi,  1121  N<'W  lllrlii)  llldu,,  Motitmil 
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DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN     CAE    AND    FOUNDRY    COMPANY. 

N.w     York,    S«|it.iiilur    i,    1U18. 

i■R^;K^Jla{Kl>  iwitial  stoi'k 

ItlVlKKNl)     Ni>.     7S. 

A  (lividfud  o(  one  uiiil  tliri-e-iiimrUTS  piT  ct'iit. 
{l\%)  on  the  I'ri'ffiTeil  Stock  of  tlilti  t'oiii- 
puiiy  has  this  day  l)efii  lU-cliiri'il  puyuhli-  Tui's 
ilay,  ttitohiT  I,  IBIS,  to  sloikliolilfi-s  of  rt'ionl 
at  llif  rioue  uf  bu6iueHH  Fritluy,  St'ptt-iiilH'r  13, 
1U18. 

Oheckv   will    be    mailed   by    the   Ouuruuty    Tru^t 
Coiupauy   of    New    York. 

^.    S.    DELANO,    Treasurer. 
H.    r.    WICK.  Secretary. 


AMERICAN    CAR    AND    FOUNDRY    COMPANY. 

.N'.'W    York.    Si'iilfiulnT   4,    lt)18. 
eOM.\li».N    t'AlTlAL    STUCK 
1»IV11)K.NI>    NO.    t!4. 
A   quarterly   diviileud  of    two  per  eent.    (2%)    on 
the     Cuninion     Stock     of     thiit     ConipHuy     h»8     thiM 
day     iH'en     deiliireil     pu.viible    Tuesday,     Oelolier     1, 
1918,     to    Mtorkliohlera    of    record    at     the    close    of 
bimities.s    Kriilay,    September    18,     1918. 

Cheika  will  be  mailed  by  the  tiuarunty  Trust 
Cumimuy    of    New    York. 

S.   S.   DELANO.   Treasurer. 
U.   C.   WICK.   Secretary. 

AMERICAN   TELEPHONE   AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

A  dividend  of  Two  Dollars  per  share 
will  be  paid  on  Tuesday,  October  15,  igi8, 
to  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of 
business  on  Friday,  September  20,   1918. 

G.  D.  Milne.  Treasurer. 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Convertible  Four  Per  Cent.  Gold  Bonds 

Coupons  from  these  bonds,  payable  by  their 
terms  on  September  i,  1918,  at  the  office  or 
agency  of  the  Company  in  New  York  or  in 
Boston,  will  be  paid  in  New  York  by  Bankeis 
Trust    Company,     16    Wall    Street. 

G.    D.    MILNE.    Treasurer. 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Convertible  Foar  and  One-Half  Per  Cent.  Cold  Bonds 

Coupons  from  these  bonds,  payable  by  their 
terms  on  September  i,  191S,  at  the  office  or 
agency  of  the  Company  in  New  York  or  in 
Boston,  will  be  paid  in  New  York  by  Bankers 
Trust    Company,    j6    Wall    Street. 

G.    D.    MILNE,    Treasurer. 

THE    ELECTRIC    STORAGE    BATTERY    CO. 
Allegheny   Avenue  and   19th   Street. 

Philadelphia,    September   4,   1918. 

The  Directors  have  declared  a  dividend  of  one 
dollar  ($1.00)  per  share  from  the  net  earnings 
of  the  Company  on  both  Common  and  Preferred 
Stocks,  payable  October  1st.  1918.  to  stockholders 
of  record  at  the  close  of  business  on  September 
Itj.    1918.      Checks    will    be    mailed. 

WALTEK    G.    HENDERSON,    Treasurer. 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  CO., 

Now  York.  August  20,  1918. 
Dividend  91. 
A  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  2%  per  cent, 
on  tlie  capital  stock  of  Mergenthaler  Liuotype 
tV)iupany  will  be  paid  on  September  30,  191S,  to 
the  stockholders  ol!  record  as  they  appear  at  the 
close  of  business  on  September  4,  1918.  The 
Transfer    Books    will    not    be    closed. 

JOS.   T.   MACKEY,   Treasurer. 


THE    J.     G.    WHITE    MANAGEMENT 
CORPORATION 

43   Exchange    Place,    New   York 
MANAGERS 

THE    MANILA    ELECTRIC    RAILROAD   AND 
LIGHTING    CORPORATION 

The  Roard  of  Directors  of  TUK  MANILA 
ELICCTUIC  RAILROAD  AND  LIGHTING  COR- 
PORATION has  declared  a  quarterly  dividend 
of  One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents  ($l.riO)  per  share 
on  tlie  Capital  Stock  of  tlie  Corporation,  payalih- 
'I'uesday,  October  1st,  1918,  to  stockholders  of 
record  at  the  close  of  business  Wednesday.  Sep- 
tember   18th,    1918, 

T.  W.  MOFFAT,  Treasurer. 


CONSULT    The  Independent  Investor's 
Service  before  buying  secur- 
ities of  whose   worth   you   are   uncertain. 


SOISSONS    AND    REIMS 


(Continued  ft 
ilayliglit  clt'ar  thru  tlu'iii.  Evci-.n  Ihhisc  was 
rippt'd,  tsi'^lit'd,  (U>iit«>(l  or  iiickt'il.  Soiiic- 
tiiiii's  Nt'vt'ni!  hloik.s  were  c-ouiiiietely  razed 
to  the  giiumd.  The  streets  were  littered 
w  itii  broken  fniKiiKMits  of  .sliells.  Some 
shells  had  not  ex|(lo(h'(l.  The  sidewalks 
had  been  pretty  well  cleared  of  the  debris, 
but  no  atteiii|)t  had  been  made  to  do  any- 
thing within  tlie  houses,  liricks,  mortar, 
splintered  wood,  frockery,  twisted  iron 
were  piled  in  iiias.ses  sonietiiiies  twenty 
feet  high.  Many  of  the  signs  above  the 
hiiildings  were  lidilled  with  Imllet  holes 
and   some  dangled    frt)m   a   single   nail. 

We  rode  over  the  larger  part  of  the  city 
and  then  got  out  and  walked.  The  first 
thing  we  visited  was  th(>  cathcdrtd.  It  was 
not  ipiite  so  bad  as  I  had  expected,  but  it 
was  ba<l  enough.  Nearly  sdl  the  stained 
glass  in  the  windows  was  gone.  The 
whole  front  of  the  cathedral  was  all 
blackened  because  the  wooden  scaffold 
which  held  the  protecting  sand  bags  in 
place  had  caught  on  fire.  Thv'  matchless 
scidpturiug  which  adorns  the  facade  was 
chipped  and  gashed.  There  were  jagged 
wounds  in  the  roof  and  sides  where  the 
giant  shells  liad  crashed  thru.  The  floor  in- 
side was  piled  high  with  debris  and  many 
of  the  old  paintings  on  the  walls  were  rid- 
illed  with  shrapnel.  Some  of  the  canvases 
were  actually  hanging  from  the  frames. 
X>.t  ten  feet  from  the  door  that  lead  into 
the  graveyard,  was  the  largest  gas  bomb 
that  I  ever  saw.  It  had  landed  two  days 
before  and  had  never  exploded.  We  were 
warned  not  to  touch  it  with  our  canes  and 
you  can  be  certain  we  did  not.  We  saw  an- 
other "dub"  bomb  that  had  fallen  into  the 
nave.  In  front  of  the  cathet'r.il  the  statue 
of  Joan  of  Arc  on  horseback  was  still  un- 
scathed— perhaps  the  only  thing  in  town 
that  had  escaped  Kttltur.  It  was  being 
taken  down  by  a  few  old  soldiers  while  we 
were  there  and  Judge  Wadhams  helped 
them  with  the  ropes  and  pulleys.  I  heard 
later  they  got  it  away  and  it  is  now  far 
behind  Paris  in  some  safe  resting  place  till 
the  war  is  over.  Before  leaving  the  cathe- 
dral I  picked  up  in  the  debris  on  the  floor 
some  pieces  of  twelfth  century  glass  fallen 
from  the  windows  and  some  rosaries  as 
souvenirs.  As  I  continued  my  walk 
about  town  I  could  not  help  feel- 
ing that  the  whole  city  of  Reims 
shoidd  iiever  be  restored,  but  be  kept 
as  an  object  lesson  to  all  future  genera- 
tions of  the  ruthlessness  and  blasphemy  of 
a  people  drunk  with  the  lust  of  power.  -If 
this  once  great  and  beautiful  city  should 
be  allowed  to  remain  just  as  it  now  is  not 
even  Pompeii  would  rival  it  as  a  place  of 
pilgrimage.  The  property  owners  would  be 
more  than  compensated  for  their  loss  by  the 
contributions  of  tourists. 

Then  we  reentered  our  cars  and  started 
for  the  front  trenches  which  skirt  the  very 
edge  of  the  city.  As  we  motored  along  we 
saw  three  (lerman  observation  balloons  on 
the  horizon.  Our  commandant  instantly 
ordered  our  chauffeur  to  turn  into  a  side 
street  and  then  after  zig  zagging  for  a 
number  of  blocks  we  stopped,  hid  our  cars 
behind  a  high  wall  and  descended  into  a 
cellar  from  whence  we  proceeded  under- 
ground for  I  should  think  a  dozen  blocks 
until  we  came   to   the  front  line   trenches. 

There  we  were  met  by  the  commandant 
of  the  French  battalion  holding  that  sec- 
tor who  showed  us  wh(>re  two  shots  had 
fallen  some  fifty  feet  from  us  a  few  minutes 
before  we  arrived  and  complet(>ly  tilled  with 
loose  earth  the  communicating  trench.  He 
invited  us  into  an  observation  post  to  get  a 
good  view  of  the  (Jerman  front  line 
tienches.    No    Man's    Land,    as    ever,    was 
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green  and  peacefid  and  as  still  ;is  death.  We 
walked  out  thru  thv'  winding  coniuiuuicat- 
ing  trenches  to  the  .second  and  fiiuilly  to 
the  front  line  trenches  which  we  fouiul  al- 
most deserted  of  Fretu-h  troojis.  As  we  came 
to  an  intersection  I  looked  up  and  counted 
seven  observation  balhxuis  in  the  air.  five 
(lernian  and  two  French.  I  noticed  the 
two  I'rench  olHcers  whispering  together 
and  at  once  they  ordered  us  to  move  on. 
Hut  hardly  had  we  turned  tli(>  next  angle 
in  the  trench  when  we  heard  the  loud  whirr 
(d"  a  shell  coming  straight  at  us.  The  com- 
mandant ducked  and  shouted  to  us  to  do 
the  .same.  In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell 
it  the  shell  landed  about  sixty  yards  from 
us  and  then  before  we  could  get  up  another 
dropt  not  f<u-ty  yards  away.  The  French 
coiiiuiandant  said  he  c-ould  heai'  s|)linters 
of  shrajjind  whizzing  over  our  heads  as  we 
were  crouching  in  the  trenches,  but  I  must 
confess  I  was  too  much  |)r(>()ccupied  by  the 
novelty  of  the  occasion  to  notice  that  little 
detail.  This  was  the  nearest  I  cime  to  an 
e.xidoding  shell  in  France,  and  this  time  it 
was  a  personal  favor,  for  probably  the  ob- 
servers noticed  us  from  their  balloons  and 
had  ordered  their  comrades  to  fire  directly 
at  us. 

The  French  officer  escorting  us  here 
explained  to  me  the  theory  of  the  three 
trenches.  At  night  the  first  and  third 
trenches  are  filled  with  men.  and  patrols 
go  out  into  No  Man's  Land.  In  the  day 
time  the  second  trench  is  manned  and 
scarcely  any  one  is  kept  in  the  first  and 
third.  In  case  of  an  attack  either  day  or 
night  the  first  trench  is  usually  evacuated, 
and  the  second  is  held  at  all  costs.  In  all  the 
trenches  we  saw  numerous  hand  grenades, 
mortars,  machine  guns,  etc.  The  trenches 
were  all  muddy  but  not  filthy.  They  were 
not  dug  as  deep  as  I  supposed  they  would 
be  and  I  crouched  down  a  little  as  I  walked 
along  so  that  my  moving  hat  would  not  be 
visible  to  the  snipers  across  No  Man's 
Land.  Once  when  we  stopped  the  captain 
raised  his  head  and  chest  over  the  top,  but 
only  for  a  few  seconds. 

After  returning  to  headquarters  the  cap- 
tain took  us  forty  feet  below  the  surface 
where  he  had  his  underground  apartments. 
We  saw  the  wireless  operator  taking  the 
French  and  German  communiques  from 
the  front.  We  saw  the  soldiers  eating  their 
evening  meal.  We  even  saw  the  captain's 
boudoir  which  boasted  of  a  piano,  two 
mirrors,  and  some  fine  paintings  taken  no 
doubt  from  a  deserted  house  in  the  city. 
What  a  relative  thing  luxury  is!  Here  was 
this  man  as  proud  of  the  quality  of  his 
black  hole  in  the  ground  as  a  Wall  Street 
trust  magnate  would  be  of  his  Fifth  Ave- 
nue palace  and  million  dollar  ct>llection  of 
old  masters.  We  tcxdi  another  farewell  look 
at  the  German  trenches  from  the  ct>ncrete 
observation  post,  watched  the  men  eating 
their  supper  in  the  hollows  along  the  sides 
of  the  trenches  and  then  we  returned  thru 
the  tunnel  under  the  streets  and  cellars  till 
we  reached  our  automobiles.  By  that  time 
the  Germans  had  ceased  their  shelling,  no 
doubt  to  get  supper.  Ueims  was  as  still 
as  a  tomb  and  as  we  whirled  away  the  last 
thing  that  met  my  sight  was  a  be.iutiful 
young  woman  drest  in  the  deepest  mourn- 
ing walking  thru  the  deserted  main  street 
of  the  city  esiorted  by  an  otticer.  It  was  a 
strange  sight  to  see  a  woman  in  such  a 
place.  I  imagine  she  must  have  been  a  re- 
fugee come  back  to  rescue  some  treasure 
from  what  had  tuice  been  her  honte.  We 
shortly  passed  thru  the  green  fiehls  over 
the  riui  of  the  hills  and  soon  left  far  behind 
the  largest  and  noblest  city  that  thisi  hellish 
war  has  ruined. 
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FOX  HUNT   COMEDY 

{Continued  from  page  361) 

had  the  impression  that  he  was  step- 
ping in  his  own  footprints,  or  bade 
tracking,  as  many  hunted  creatures  do.  So 
he  went,  catfootedly  at  first,  then  in  swift 
jumps,  till  he  came  near  a  huge  tree  that 
had  been  twisted  off  by  a  gale,  leaving  a 
slanting  stub  some  fifteen  feet  high.  There 
he  leaped  aside,  landed  on  the  stub  well 
above  tlie  ground,  scrambled  up  it  with 
almost  the  ease  of  a  squirrel  and  disap- 
peared into  the  top. 

The  hounds  were  by  this  time  close  at 
hand.  A  wild  burst  of  music  preceded  them 
as  they  rushed  into  sight,  heads  up,  giving 
tongue  at  every  jump,  and  followed  the  hot 
trail  headlong  over  the  gully's  edge  into 
the  vines.  Evidently  the  fox  had  run  about 
liberally  there,  for  in  a  moment  the  hounds 
were  mixt  up  in  a  pretty  criss-cross,  lost 
all  sense  of  direction  and  broke  out  in 
lamentation.  Most  of  them  went  threshing 
aimlessly  about  the  sides  of  the  gully,  till 
the  delicate  fox  trail  was  covered  by  a  maze 
of  dog  tracks , 

Meanwhile  there  was  a  stir,  the  ghost  of 
a  motion,  in  the  leaning  stub.  Over  the  top 
of  it  came  two  furry  ears,  then  a  pointed 
nose  and  a  bright  yellow  eye.  The  fox  was 
there,  watching  every  move  of  the  game 
with  intense  interest ;  and  in  his  face,  in 
his  cocked  ears,  his  inquisitive  nose,  his 
wrinkling  eyebrows,  were  the  same  lively 
expressions  that  you  see  in  the  face  of  a 
fox  when  he  is  hunting  mice  and  thinks  he 
hears  one  in  the  frozen  grass. 


A  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 
NOW 

{Continued  from  page  363) 
therefore,  would  (under  existing  con- 
ditions) become  members  of  a  league 
or  be  subject  to  its  control  only  under 
compulsion.  This  might  be  as  a  re- 
.sult  of  the  war,  being  stipulated  in  the 
treaty  of  peace,  or  might  follow  after  the 
war  when  it  had  been  demonstrated,  as  it 
soon  would  be,  that  no  nation  could  profit- 
ably or  safely  remain  a  non-member  of  the 
league.  In  either  case,  these  powers  (so 
long  as  their  present  governments  survive) 
would  not  be  loj'al  members  of  a  league 
of  nations ;  it  would  have  to  be  assumed 
that  they  wf>uld  violate  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  if  th^y  could  safely  do  so.  But  the 
V  hole  purjjose  and  object  of  the  combina- 
tion now  existing,  and  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  make  permanent  by  a  league,  is 
to  fafeguard  the  world  against  just  such 
aggression— to  restrain  int<Tri;ition;ii  f-ritii- 
inals  as  individual  friminals  are  now  re- 
strained by  rrmnifipal  govcrntneut.  'I'liis  is 
a  problem  which  mrist  be  faced  and  if 
would  be  idle  to  deceive  ourselves  into  be- 
lieving that  the  whole  nature  of  the  Ger- 
man state  wr»uld  be  chiirig<'d  by  becoming 
a    m'-rrib'T    it'  a   I'-ague  of  nations. 

It  may  b<-  suggcMtcd  that  a  combination 
Hiich  as  this  would  be  only  one  of  arnK-d 
neutrality,  and  that  cfMiditions  would  be 
but  little,  if  any,  b<'tt<'r  than  they  were 
prior  to  the  war.  Thin  in  far  from  the 
truth.  Whf-n  the  league  i«  fr)rmc(i,  fhc  world 
will  move  forward  frr,rn  intfrnational 
anarchy  toward  international  orfler  under 
the  protefti';n  of  law.  'I'he  new  civilization 
wii:  f)*>  no  infinitely  Huperior  to  the  old 
that  the  wonder  will  be  that  we  enrlured 
the  old  Hf,  long.  No  voice  will  be  raised  in 
favor  of  a  retrogreHxion.  but  the  peinn- 
ple«  underlying  the  league  will  beeome  mo 
finivernally  nceepted.  nnd  the  league  itnelf 
will  «o  grim  in  Htrengfi,,  that  any  nation 
seeking  to  interfere  with  if«  ntnict.iiii-  or 
U>  di-^regard  its  authority  will  court  dc- 
ntrijrtion. 
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"  When  did  you  buy 
the  new  phonograph?" 

"  Oh,thatisti'tnew.  It's 
just  been  cleaned  and 
polishedzvith  3-in-One 

Oil." 
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Improve  Your  Furniture 

Even  the  finest  furniture  .soon  shows  evidences  of  wear.  A  mar  or  two,  a  tiny 
scratch,  a  dulling  of  the  finish,  fingermarks,  stains — and  the  inevitable  grime 
of  time.  The  .'Mn-One  Oil  treatment  cheeks  this  process  of  deterioration — 
cleans  thoroughly — polishes  beautifully — brings  back  the  charm  of  newness. 
Try  it  on  your  phonograph,  piano,  dining  table,  buffet  or  any  other  piece  of 
fine  furniture.     Pour  a  little 

3-in-One  Oil 

on  a  moistened  cloth  and  clean  the  surface — avoid  taking  too 
much  at  a  time.  Then  polish  with  a  soft  dry  cloth,  always  fol- 
lowing the  grain  of  the  wood,  (jlrime,  smut,  sfciins,  fingermarks 
and  surface  scratches — all  will  disappear.  This  brings  out  the 
beauty  of  the  grain  and  leaves  a  brilliant,  lasting  lustre.  No 
residue  of  oil  remains  to  catch  dust  and  show  fingermarks. 
Your  home  has  many  other  uses  for  3-in-One,  the  high  quality 
household  oil.  Read  about  them  in  the  Dictionary  of  Uses, 
wrapped  around  every  bottle. 

3-in-One   Oil   is   sold   at  all   good   stores  in   50c,   25c  and  15c 
bottles ;  also  in  25e  Handy  Oil  Cans. 

A    postal   request    will   bring   you    a   generous 
sample  of  3-in-One  Oil  and  Dictionary  of  Uses 


FREE 


-both  free. 


3-In-One  Oil  Co.,  165  UF.  Broadway,  New  York 
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training  jor  /TutliorsWp 

HoWtoWril-G,  WhaHo  Write, 
and  Where  to  sell. 

CiiUiVale  your  mind.  Dev'elop 
yourlilerai-y  qifts.  Master  Hie 
artof  sctf-eXpression.Mflke 
your  spare  time  profitable. 
Turn  your  ideas  into  dollars. 

Courses  in  Short-Story  Writ- 
ing, Versification.  Journalism, 
Play  Writing,    Photoplay 

^     ,,  .  Writing,  etc.,  taught   person- 

Dr.L.senWCin,      ally  by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Ksenwein, 

for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 

,1  staff  of  literary  experts.     Constructive  criticism. 

I  Jink,    honest,    helpful   advice.       Rai/  teachi/iif. 

One  pupil  hns  received  over  $.'5,000  for  AlorieH  and 

arliclen  written  moidy  in  lip.nre  timi "play  work,"  lie 

cnllt  it.  Another  pupil  received  over  $1,000  before 
completing  her  fir*t  course.  Another,  n  lluny  wife 
nnd  mother,  in  nvernt{in|{  over  $75  a ,  week  from 
photoplay   writing  nione. 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  .igcru-y  doing  .so  much 
lor  writers,  young  or  old.  ■I'liii  universities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  meml'ers  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  rx-parlment.  The  editors  recognize  it,  for 
they  are  constantly  recommending  our  cour.ses. 

W..  inihllih  Tl"  Wrilvr't  Library.  W..  iilio  puWIiih  TA* 
Wrilrr'§    Miintlily,   ,ir,(...(l„ltv  viiliiiibli.  for   l(.|  full   rypottn  ill 

til.'   Iiu-fufv  injifl«-l.      HcNKli-u  our  toiiching  Borvlcc,  w<i  olfor  a 

iiiiiiiiiiK  ri|i1  nlildfini  mrrvki'. 

ISO-pnge  illustrat«cl*£«lalogu«  frae 

Vtr« IJ,,,, 

"Cfic  Home  Corrc'.sponclcru-c  Sdiool 

Dcp'i.  .304,  Spiimjpelcl,  Muoe. 
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ENGLISH:  LITERATURE  AND  COMPOSITION 

BY    FREDERICK   HOIIK   LAW.    PH.D. 

UliAD     OF     THE     ENGLISH     DEPAKTMKNT,     STUYVE3ANT     HIGH     SCHOOL, 
NEW     YOKK     CITY 

I.  Soissons  and  Reims.  By  Hamilton  Holt. 

1.  Mr.   Unit's  article  is  a  simplf,  direct,  condensed   niirrative  of         j 
liersDiial  experiences,    (a)    Prove  that  the  article  deserves  the 
commendatory    adjectives,    "simple,    direct,    condensed."     (b) 
Show    how    the    author    makes    the    article    personal    without         2. 
nuiUing  it  egoistic. 

2.  Compare  the  style  of  the  article  with  the  style  of  any  of  the 
following  school  texts:  Franklin's  Autobiography.  Parkman's 
Oregon   Trail,   Stevenson's   Inland   Voyage   and   Travels   with         ;{ 
a   l>onkey,  Addison's  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley   Papers. 

3.  Show  how  the  author  brings  about  coherence  between  this 
article  and  the  preceding  article.  II. 

4.  Write  a  character  sketch  of  a  lied  Cross  nurse. 

5.  C.ive  an  oral  account  of  one  of  the  great  French  guns. 

6.  Give   an   oral    account   of   Mr.   Holt's  experiences   during  his         j 
travels  along  the  battle  front. 

7.  Imagine  that  Mr.  Holt,  in  private  conversation,  had  told  you 
how  it  feels  to  be  near  exploding  shells.  Retell  his  account.  o 

S.  Write  a  paragraph  in  which  you  draw  a  sharp  contrast  be- 
tween the  natural  scenery  in  the  region  where  battles  are 
being  fought,  and  the  scene  of  battle  itself. 

9.  Write   a    picturesque   description    of   Reims   as   seen    from    a  , 

distance. 
10.  (iive  an  oral  description  of  the  ruins  of  Reims. 

II.  Write    lin     emotional    description    of    the    ruins    of    Reims         ^ 
Cathedral.  "*• 

12.  Prepare  an  exposition  showing  the  relation  of  Joan  of  Arc 
and   the  city  of  Reims. 

13.  Write  a  brief  for  an  argument  on  the  proposition  :  "Reims 
should  never  be  restored,  but  should  be  kept  as  an  object 
lesson." 


II. 

1. 

o 
3. 


3. 
4. 


A  League  of  Nations  Now.  By  Thomas  Raeburn  White. 

(iive   a    full   oral    explanation    of   the    term,    "A    League   of 

Nations." 

Explain  in  detail  the  purpose  of  a  league  of  nations. 

Write    a    brief    in    which    you    show    the    author's    principal 

points.  ,  , 

4.  Give  a  list  of  objections  that  may  be  made  to  a  league  of 
nations.  Show  how  the  author  refutes  every  objection. 

5.  Write  an  original  composition  on  the  theme:  "The  new  civili- 
zation will  be  infinitely  superior  to  the  old." 

III.  A  Club-House  of  Democracy.  By  Stuart  A.  Rice. 

1.  Show  that  the  title  fulfds  all  the  requirements  for  a  good 
title. 

2.  Give  an  oral  explanation  of  the  nature  and  purpose  of  a 
Community  House. 

Describe  auv  part  of  the  interior  of  a  Community  House. 
Narrate,   as"  tho  you  had   been   in  a  Community  House,  any 
of  the  experiences  typical  therein. 

IV.  Fox  Hunt  Comedy.  By  William  J.  Long. 

1.  Here  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  articles  The  Independent 
has  ever  printed.  What  makes  the  article  so  thoroly  de- 
lightful? ,  .     .,  ..   ,        .      mu 

-^    Compare  this  article  with  somewhat  similar  articles  in   ine 
Sketch  Book  and  The  Sir  Rog«-r  de  Coverley  Papers. 
Show  where  the  author  makes  appeals  to  different  senses. 
Point  out  elective  adjective  and  noun  combinations. 
l»oint  out   words   that  aid   in  giving  the  article  a  distinctly 
"literary  flavor." 

V.  My   Experience   as  a   Farmerette.   By   Marguerite  Wil- 
kinson. 

1    Point  out  five  excellent  characteristics  of  this  article. 

2!  Write   an   account  of  your  own   farm   experiences,   imitating 
the  characteristics  named  above. 
.  The  New  Books. 

Explain    the  following    expressions:    Gray-backed   vermin    of 
the  seas,  sinister  shapes,  the  grim  English  bulldogs,  the  spirit 
of  modern  feminism,  rich  in  spirit,  unswerving  purpose,  half- 
educated  audiences. 
VII.  The  Story  of  the  Week. 

1  (Jive  an  oral  suinmarv  of  tho  recent  movements  on  the  West- 
ern Front.  2.  Give  an  account  of  the  work  of  American  sol- 
diers abroad.  3.  Summarize  recent  evidences  of  (fcrmany's 
weakness.  4.  Make  a  list  of  great  world  problems  suggested 
in  the  news  of  the  week.  Give  your  opinion  on  any  one.  5 
Make  a  list  of  important  non-war  subjects  worthy  of  serious 
consideration,  (iive  your  opinion  on  any  one. 
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HISTORY,  CIVICS  AND  ECONOMICS 

BY  ARTHUR  M.  WOLFSON.   PH.D. 

I'RINCIPAL  OF  THK    IIICU    SCHOOL   Oh'   COMMKHCE,    NEW    YORK    CITY 

Progress  of  the  War — "Open  Warfare,"  "Soissons  and 
Reims,"  Story  of  the  Week. 

,  The  editorial  will  give  you  an  excellent  opportunity  to  sum- 
marize the  military  movements  which  have  taken  place  since 
the  dosing  of  school  last  .Tune. 

,  Discuss  the  military  significance  of  one  or  more  of  the  fol- 
lowing: (a)  Mount  Kenunel,  (b)  Verdun,  (c)  Chemin  des 
Dames,  (d)  the  "Hindenburg  Line,"  (e)  the  "Siegfried 
J.i'ne,"    (f)    the  "Wotan   Line,"    (g)    Lens,    (h)    Noyon. 

.  What  new  impressions  about  conditions  in  France  do  you 
get   from   th(>  article  by  Hamilton   Holt? 

Domestic  Affairs— "The  New  Child  Labor  Bill,"  "The 
Revenue  Bill,"  "War  Time  Prohibition,"  "Results  in  the 
Primaries." 

On  what  grounds  was  the  Child  I^abor  Bill  declared  uncon- 
stitutional? How  will  the  new  bill  overcome  the  objections 
of  the  court? 

Trace  the  Revenue  Bill  thru  the  stages  which  it  has  already 
I)assed.  What  stages  are  still  to  come? 

What  relation  has  the  I'rohibition  Bill  to  food  conservation? 
to  the  Revenue  Bill? 

Discuss  the  j)lan  and  purpose  of  the  jn-imaries.  Look  up  the 
record  of  the  candidates  referred  to  who  come  from  districts 
nearest  your  home. 

The  same  reason  is  given  for  the  failure  of  reelection  of 
many  representatives  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  What 
is  the  reason,  and  what  is  its  significance? 

.  International  Agreements  and  the  War — "A  League  of 
Nations  Now,"  "Strange  Bed  Fellows,"  "Czech  Nation 
Recognized." 

What  ertorts  were  made  in  the  past  to  minimize  the  possibil- 
ity of  war  and  to  insure  the  continuance  of  peace?  Why  did 
these  efforts  fail  to  avert  the  present  war? 

2.  I'nder  what  circumstances  did  the  movement  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  League  to  Enforce  Peace  take  place?  How  far 
has  the  idea  been  accepted  by  the  various  belligerents? 

.'!.  'W'hat  arguments  can  you  present  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Tjcague '  of  Nations  at  the  present  time?  What  arguments 
against  it? 

4.  Do  you  agree  that  an  agreement  among  the  Allies  would 
perhaps  bring  Russia  back  into  the  war  against  the  Central 
Powers? 

.").  Do  you  think  that  the  establishment  of  such  a  league  "would 
tend  to  remove  the  misimpression  .  .  .  that  the  aim  of 
the  Allies  is  to  destroy  Germany,"  etc.? 

6.  Who  are  best  known  leaders  for  the  establishment  of  such  a 
league  in  America,  France  and  England? 

7.  Look  up  the  history  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  movement.  Why 
are  the  Allies  recognizing  these  people  as  belligerents  with 
a  de  facto  government? 

IV.  The  Remnants  of  the  Russian  Empire — "Finland's  Di- 
lemma," "The  Siberian  Campaign,"  "Lenine  Shot." 

1.  Give  a  brief  r^sunu'>  of  the  historv  of  Finland  (a)  previous 
to  1772,   (b)   since  1789. 

2.  What  is  the  present  status  of  Finland?  What  will  be  the 
probable  outcome  of  the  struggle  which  is  now  going  on? 

■5.  Tn  what  resnect  do  conditions  in  Finland  resemble  those  in 

Poland?  in  Dkrainia?  in  Lithuania?  in  Siberia? 
4.  Who  is  Lenine?  Look  ui)  his  career. 

V    Women  and  the  War — "My  Experience  as  a  Farmer- 
ette." 

1.  What  war  work  similar  to  that  described  in  this  article  have 
you  done  this  summer?  What  was  the  value  of  this  work? 

2.  What  activities  other  than  farming  have  been  taken  up  by 
women  as  a  result  of  the  war? 

VI.  The    New    Industrial    Democracy— "The    Labor    Pro- 
grams." 

1.  What  is  the  British  T-abor  program  referred  to  in  this  etli- 
torial?  In  what  respects  is  this  program  more  oMuprehensive 
than  that  of  the  American  Federation  of  I-abor? 

2.  •'The  American  Federation  of  Labor  .  .  .  sticks  .  .  . 
to  pure  trade  unionism."  Explain  this  statement  and  trsuv 
the   historical   development   of  this   .\iuericau   prograu\. 

"..  Upon  what  facts  is  "the  typical  employer's  ivnviction  that 
iudu.strial  democracy,  like  'Uolshevikisui,'  won't  work"  bastKl? 
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(These    Five   Men    Su-pervise     tVie    Estes    Field      Staff 


Forty      Senior      Hn^ineers 


Don't  Judge  Efficiency  Service 
By  "One  Man*'  Results 

YOU  wouldn't  think  of  using  a  single-cylinder  engine  to  drive  a  five-ton  truck.     To 
benefit  fully  by  the  power  possibilities  of  gasoline,  you  must  apply  it  properly. 

And  so  it  is  with  efficiency  service.     To  experience  its  full  power  possibilities  in  your 
business,  you  must  not  limit  it  to  "one-man"  efforts. 

Estes  Supervised  Specialists 
Set  New  Efficiency  Standards 


No  matter  how  competent  the  industrial 
engineer  you  employ,  he  has  his  human 
limitations. 

He  may  be  highly  efficient  as  a  time  study 
specialist,  but  woefully  weak  on  comprehen- 
sive study.  He  may  be  wonderfully  compe- 
tent in  planning  and  scheduling,  but  piti- 
fully poor  in  executing. 


Estes  service  is  a  many  men  service.  And 
every  man  is  a  specialist— a  proved  master  of 
some  particular  branch  of  efficiency  engineer- 
ing. Back  of  each  of  more  than  forty  senior 
staff  men  (Elstes  employs  no  "juniors")  are 
the  immense  resources  of  the  entire  Estes 
organization — the  statistics,  the  record  files, 
and  the  vast  knowledge  gained  during  many 
years  experience  in  scores  of  varied  industries. 


The  Value  of  Versatility 


Each  Eifcs  enelnocr  Is  krpt  on  a  joh  only  so  loner  as  his  special  skilHs  rpqulrod.  Then 
another  specialist  takes  up  another  step  in  the  work.  And  these  chunt^cs  arc  made  without  any 
break  in  the  service. 

Worktn({  directly  tinder  the  troncrai  supervision  ol  Mr  LorlntrV.  Kstcs  are  four  supervis- 
ing enKinc-rs  of  fcx'fptional  talent  E.'ich  supervisor  reinforces  the  cdorts  of  each  stall  man 
in  hlH  department  and  works  continually  in  the  Intci  .sts  of  the  clients. 

New  Booklet  Now  Ready.  A  new  edition  or  'nijrhcr  Efficiency"  Is  now  ready  lor  mailing. 
Copies  will  be  furnlbhcd  gratis  upon  request  of  executives  only 

Estes  Service  in  immediately  available  to  firms 
engaged   in   essential    war    production    work. 

E^-ECTES  IlKIC(n)RF®RATC!0) 

mm^/^^tUdSL  WACU  WISLf  CI/ITING  COSTS''<^iK>=3 

E/ficiency  Engineers  1827  McCormick  BIdg.,  Chicago,  III. 


■"iii   ESTES  SERVICE  ,,/' 

\    Raises  the  Efficiency    ,|1 
\  ofFacloryfiOffioc  ^/ 

.1,,,,/ 'I '""" 
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MEANS    STANDARDIZED    EFFICIENCY 


The  price  of  The  Independent 
Ui  ten  cents  a  copy,  tour  dullttis 
u  >t^ar.  l'o6tut(e  to  foreign  cuun- 
tric-s  in  the  I'otital  Union  $1.75 
extra;  to  Canada,  $1  extra.  En- 
tered at  the  New  Yorit  I'ost  Of- 
lice  u&  second-clada  matter  March 
■J«,  ial8,  under  Act  of  March  :i. 
I87y.  Copyright,  1H18,  by  The 
Independent.  The  Chuutaiuiuan, 
foiindetl  1H8(1,  incorporated  with 
The    Independent,    June    1,    VJH 


Hamilton   Holt 
Harold   Howland 
Edwin  E.  Slosson 
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Western        Advertising        Office, 
People's    Gas    Building    Chicago 
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HARPER'S     WEEKLY 

119  WEST   FORTIETH   STREET,   NEW   YORK 

I'I'III.ISIIKI)     EVKHY     .'-ATl'HnAY     UY 

INDB]  PENDENT     CORPORATION 

Karl    V.    S.    Howland,    President 
Frederic  E.  Dickinson,  Secretary        Wesley  W.  Ferrin,  Treasurer 


NATIONAL  EFFICIENCY 
A  monthly  section  devoted  to 
business,  personal  and  national 
efficiency.  Ofliciul  organ  of  the 
National  Efficiency  Society.  Pub- 
lished in  the  third  issue  of 
The     Independent     each     month 

THE  COUNTRYSIDE 
Incorporating  The  Countryside 
Magazine  and  Suburban  Life. 
A  monthly  section  devoted  to 
sensible  and  eflicient  country- 
.■^ide  living:  bettor  houses,  better 
rooms,  bettor  gardens,  better 
roads  and  better  towns.  Pub- 
lished in  the  first  issue  of 
The     Independent     each     tnonlh 


REMARKABLE    REMARKS 

The  Kaiser — I  am  right. 

(lENEKAi.  March — The  Am.>rit'au  Army 
is  all  I'ream. 

Woonnow  Wilson — The  nation  is  proud 
of  the  Boy  Scouts. 

r>ii.i.  Reedy — Nothing  is  quite  what  it 
was  a  second  ago. 

r.u.i.Y  Sunday — The  saloon  is  a  rat  hole 
to  dump  wages  in. 

Pkof.  Irving  Fisiiek — All  economizing 
begins  with  bookkeeping. 

E.  S.  Martin — Just  now  we  are  as  much 
of  an  autocracy  as  Germany. 

AfARSHAL  FociT — We  must  always  seek 
to  create  events,  not  merely  to  stiffer  them. 

Charlie  Chaplin — As  I  grow  oMer  I 
try  to  keep-  closer  and  closer  to  the  ground. 

Oertrude  Atherton — Dear  Mr.  Hoov- 
er, please  put  an  embargo  on  chewing  gum. 

(^OLONEL  Reptngtox — The  German  de- 
fenders have  been  knocked  into  a  cocked 
hat. 

Secretary  Lane — America  is  the  land 
of  the  free  because  it  is  the  home  of  the 
brave. 

H.  G.  Weli.s — British  political  life  re- 
sists cleansing  with  all  the  vigor  of  a  dirty 
little  boy. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler  —  The 
dreams  of  the  seers  of  pa«t  centuries  can 
soon  be  realized. 

Herbert  C.  Hoover — I  am  happy  to  siy 
that  food  supplies  are  assured  for  the 
period  of  the  war. 

Paui.  M.  Warri'RG — Nothing  but  mis- 
management could  wrest  the  financial  pre- 
miership of  the  world  from  us. 

Charles  M.  Schwah — Patriotic  ad- 
dresses are  good  and  so  are  posters,  but 
the  thing  is  being  grossly  overdone. 

Nicholas  Lenine — It  was  easy  for  Rus- 
sia to  begin  a  revolution  but  extraordinar- 
ily difficult  to  continue  and  conclude  it. 

Ed.  Howe-— For  a  g^od  many  years  p^-o- 
ple  everywhere  have  been  l(X)king  for  a 
hel'  of  a  time  and  have  finally  fgund  it. 

(Jenfral  Mangin — It  is  easy  to  lead 
Anif^ricans  to  victory.  In  fact  they  take 
their  generals  with  them  as  upon  an  on- 
rushing  tide. 

G.  K.  Chesterton — Only  a  creed  can 
really  broaden  the  mind  since  it  obliges  a 
man  to  think  of  everything  when  he  thinks 
of  something. 

Booth  Tarkington — The  citizens  once 
called  German-Americans  will  work  out 
their  own  salvation  if  we  do  not  make  it 
too  hard  for  them. 

General  Pershing — We  of  the  army 
think  with  great  pride  and  emotion  of  the 
unflagging  service  and  wonderful  trust  in 
us  of  the  churches  at  home. 

Admiral  von  Hintze-  We  in  Germany 
and  Austria-Hungary  stick  to  a  free  press; 
even  under  war's  compulsion  we  do  not 
want  t(v  sliackle  public  opinion. 

Cle\t:land  Mokkett  We  must  hate  the 
Germans,  just  as  we  must  use  poison  gas 
against    them,    and    bombard    their    cities 
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with  long-distance  guns  and  follow  all  their 
hellish  methods  of  war  efficiency. 

General  von  Ardenne — These  tank 
attacks  have  something  bewildering  and 
demoniacal  about  them.  They  are  calcu- 
lated to  frighten  superstitious  souls. 

Prof.  Shaileu  Mathews — The  God  we 
must  worship  is  not  the  (lod  of  a  finished 
world,  but  a  God  who  cooperates  with  man- 
kind in  the  production  of  a  new  world. 

Sen.vtor  Sherman- -Against  the  clan- 
destine activities  of  this  administration 
hidden  under  the  thick  clouds  of  war,  I 
raise  my  voice  seasonably  in  remonstrance. 

Dr.  Willard  Carver  I  have  never 
found  a  physical  director  of  a  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
that  was  a  well  man  and  h:ive  many  times 
olTered  a  gold  iiu^dal  for  one  who'  is  not 
sick. 

Samuel  Gompkks — The  American  labor 
movement  declines  to  yield  its  course  of 
leadership  to  the  high  brows  who  si>lve  the 
problems  of  life  and  labor  in  their  parlors 
or  sanctum  sanctorums. 


THE      NEW     PLAYS 

Somvovc  In  the  House,  by  Larry  Evans, 
Walter  Porcival  and  (leorgo  S.  Kaufman. 
A  slow-moving  melodramatic  comedy  whose 
happy  ending  is  duo  to  a  gentleman  thief's 
streak  of  res|)ectability.  Lynn  Foutanne 
and  Hassard  Short  enliven  what  threatens 
liming  the  first  act  to  be  a  dull  evening. 
(  Knickerbocker  Theater.) 

The  iro»iaH  on  the  Index,  by  Lilian  T. 
Uradley  and  George  Broadhurst.  Villainous 
Turkisli  Prince,  all  conquering  American 
Secret  Service,  pseudo  French  grisette, 
Honorable  .Tapanese  spy,  General  Sir  Wil- 
liam Thorndyke,  V.  C.  Curtain  falls  as 
American  Ambassador  takes  heroine  detec- 
tive wife  in  arms,  declaims  all  is  forgiven, 
and  reads  anonymous  epistle  from  Wood- 
row  Wilson.  Deep  deed  war  melodrama. 
S'death.   (Forty-eighth  Street  Theater.) 

Xan  Carlo  Orand  Opera  Company  opened 
its  season  in  New  York  last  week.  Real 
lovers  of  music  will  make  no  mistake  in 
patronizing  this  most  excellent  company  as 
it  tours  the  country.  The  soloists  are  all 
highly  trained  virtuosos,  the  orchestra  of 
twenty-five  is  most  capable,  and  the  chorus 
and  ballet  good.  The  performance  is  as  good 
as  one  could  see  in  Europe  and  the  prices 
are  popular.    (Shubert  Theater.) 


Under  the  direction  of  the  French  High 
Commission,  the  Paris  Conservatoire  Or- 
chestra, Andre  Messager,  leader,  will  begin 
its  first  tour  of  this  country  with  a  concert 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  October 
8.  The  members  of  the  orchestra  have  all 
been  with  the  French  armies  at  the  front, 
and  have  undertaken  this  tour  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Red  Cross. 


DEMOCRACY'S     CALL 

The  article  we  publish  on  another  page 
concerning  the  new  requirements  of  draft 
registration  and  the  need  of  boys  of  nine- 
teen and  twenty  on  the  firing  line  brings  to 
mind  this  poem,  "Wars  Are  for  Youth  to 
Wage,"  published  in  The  Independent  more 
than  a  year  ago.  It  was  written  by  Morris 
Gilbert,  at  the  time  a  college  boy.  but  soon 
after  a  soldier  in  the  American  Army. 
Wars  are  for  youth  to  wage ;  for  youth 
alone 

Can  fling  the  unsullied  ore  of  his  tomor- 
row 
Into  the  crucible  that  flames  today; 
Bringing  his  metal,  splendent  in  the  assay. 

To    give    its    heart    for    lesser    gold    to 
borrow. 
And  for  the  giving  let  the  gift  atone. 

Wars  are  lor  youth  to  wage;  not  even  death 
Can   make  of  war   a  greater  thing  than 
youth. 

So  that  when  it  tvmes  walking  in  the  dawn 

St>uie  lad  will  laugh,  re.ioii-ing  to  1h>  gone 
In  widiess  to  the  youngest  agelevss  truth 

That  honor  is  more  beautifxil  than  hn»«th 
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It  is  \>ery  gratifying  to  us  to  be 
able   lo  contribute,    in   the 
present  crisis^  the  results 
of  60  ^ears  experience 
gained  in  the  solu- 
tion of  fuel  conser- 
vation problems. 


IT  tells  how 
to  save  coal 


y/  real  help  sent  (tree  to 
Plant  Owners  &  Operators 


WHAT  question  could  be  more 
pressing  to  those  interested  in 
a  power  plant  or  factory  than  that  of 
next  winter's  coal  supply?  Particu- 
larly now,  w^hen  the  government  has 
added  further  emphasis  to  the  situa- 
tion by  its  move  to  cut  fuel  waste 
through  a  plant  questionnaire. 

The  booklet  offered  above,  "Fue/ Waste 
in  the  Power  Plant, "  is  designed  to  be 
of  help  in  assuring  coal  supply,  by  sug- 
gesting, as  it  does,  many  simple  and 
effective  measures  for  the  reduction 
of  preventable  waste,  in  the  burning 
of  coal  and  in  the  use  of  steam  for 
power,  heating  or  processing. 

The  pamphlet  does  not  attempt  to  sug- 
gest radical  and  expensive  equipment 
additions.  It  discusses  plants  as  they 
are  and  indicates  a  score  of  individu- 
ally small  but  collectively  large  losses 


commonly  overlooked  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  power  plant  and  factory. 

A  reading  of  this  pamphlet  will  be 
reassuring  to  manufacturers  or  other 
plant  interests  in  show^ing  how^  inex- 
pensively and  often  how^  readily,  w^aste 
power,  heat  losses,  w^ear  and  tear  and 
frictional  losses  can  be  reduced.  Its 
timeliness  speaks  for  itself. 

For  sixty  years  we  have  been  devel- 
oping and  advocating  the  use  of  coal 
and  power  saving  materials  and  feel 
that  v/e  can  serve  the  common  good 
by  sharing  our  experience  w^ith  plant 
executives  and  engineers  —  particu- 
larly now  when  coal  and  power  sav- 
ing mean  so  much  to  everyone. 

"We  will  be  glad  to  forward  you  a  copy 
of  "Fuel  Waate  in  the  Power  Plant," 
if  you  will  write  our  nearest  branch. 


COVER? 

THI  CONTIN^^ 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 

Service  to  fiiel  users 


Writo  any  of  the 
offices  listetl  here 
for  your  copy;  use 
thecoupon  below. 
To  insure  this 
pamphlet  reach- 
ing the  proper 
party  give  name 
of  individual  to 
whom  it  should  be 
directed. 

If  you  want  to  see 
a  Johns-Manville 
representative  so 
indicate  on  the 
coupon  in  circle. 

Akron 

Albany 

Atlanta 

Baltimore 

Birmingham 

Boston 

Buffalo 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Dallas 

Dayton 

Denver 

Des  Moines 

Detroit 

Duluth 

El  Paso 

Grand  Rapids 

Great  Falls 

Havana 

Houghton 

Houston 

Indianapolis 

Kansas  City 

Los  Angeles 

Louisville 

Memphis 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 

Nashville 

Newark 

New  Orleans 

New  York 

Omaha 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Portland 

Rochester 

St.  Louis 

St,  Paul 

Sacramento 

Salt  Lake  City 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco 

Seattle 

Stockton 

Syracuse 

Tacoma 

Toledo 

Tul.sa 

Washington 

Wilkoa-Barro 

Young.stown 

Canada 

Hamilton 

London 

Mon  trcal 

Ottawa 

Toronto 

Vancouver 

Winnipeg 

H.W.JOHNS 
MANVILLE  CO.     , 
NewYorkCily      ^ 
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in  l,ar„«        ■' 
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Uho  luldri'NH  noarvHt 

'  you    (HI'O  lirtl.  ullOVO). 

PIc'iiHit  Mi'iiil   ini*  tfratifl  a 
ropy  or  your  bouklut.  " Ftlvl 
WiiHtt'  in  ttin  t'owor  Plant." 


Finn  naniu  . 


Olty  uddrvHtt  . 
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INTELLECTUAL  PREPAREDNESS 


MERICA  has  become  a  world  power.  She  must  now 
become  a  world  intelligence.  Otherwise  her  new 
.power  may  be  dangerous  to  herself  and  the  world. 
Good  intentions  and  a  big  stick  are  not  all  that  is  needed 
for  the  delicate  task  of  putting  together  the  dissected  maps 
of  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa.  It  has  often  happened  that  a 
war  won  on  the  battlefield  has  been  lost  on  the  council  table. 

Our  lack  of  military  preparedness  has  been  splendidly 
met.  Our  lack  of  intellectual  preparedness  cannot  be  so 
quickly  and  readily  remedied.  A  soldier  can  be  turned  out 
in  six  months,  but  it  requires  six  years  to  train  a  scholar. 
In  the  words  of  the  original  Jingo  song:  "We've  got  the 
ships,  we've  got  the  men,  we've  got  the  money,  too."  But 
have  we  got  the  information  to  use  these  material  means  to 
the  best  advantage? 

Compared  with  other  nations,  the  United  States  takes  a 
fair  rank  for  literacy,  and  stands  above  the  average  in  the 
numbers  that  seek  some  sort  of  higher  education,  but  is  de- 
ficient in  real  knowledge  of  foreign  lands  and  languages. 
America  is  so  big  that  we  have  difficulty  in  looking  be- 
yond it. 

Americans,  it  is  true,  have  been  fond  of  travel,  but  travel 
has  been  to  them  purely  a  recreation.  They  have  left  their 
native  sense  of  practicality  at  home  and  gone  about  with 
medieval  eyes.  They  have  visited  the  Old  World  to  see  old 
things.  They  have  looked  at  the  Stones  of  Venice  instead  of 
its  people.  They  have  read  the  Bible  of  Amiens  but  not  its 
newspapers.  They  know  all  about  the  Hotel  des  Invalides 
but  nothing  about  the  Bourse  du  Travail.  They  have  gone 
to  Weimar  to  .see  the  hou.se  of  Goethe  down  in  the  city  with- 
out becoming  aware  of  the  significant  fact  that  the  house 
of  Nietz.sche  on  the  hill  was  drawing  a  larger  number  of 
German  pilgrims.  England  was  to  them  merely  an  Old  Curi- 
osity Shop.  They  have  become  familiar  with  the  outsidcs  of 
foreign  buildings  but  have  failed  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  inside  of  foreign  brains.  They  have  diligently  inspected 
tcmbs  without  realizing  that  they  would  not  have  to  deal 
with  dead  Europeans  but  live  ones.  Travel  has  been  con- 
fused with  mere  sight- seeing,  so  it  has  not  contributed  as 
much  as  it  might  to  their  knowledge  of  the  dynamic  factors 
of  modem  life. 

In  some  respects  our  American  .school  system  and  indus- 
trial training  have  admirably  met  the  unprecedented  demands 
made  upon  th<rm  by  the  r;reat  War.  p]nginecrs  and  ship- 
builders have  come  forward  at  call.  Chemists  and  psycholo- 
gists have  prove/J  competent  to  their  new  duties.  But  when 
a  call  comes  for  a  hundred  teUrphone  girls  understanding 
French  or  a  down  statesmen  understanding  Bali<an  pol- 
itics, the  supply  was  nr/t  equal  to  the  demand. 

TTie  c^^her  day  a  FtuHsian  representative  was  in  our  office- 
urging  that  the  only  salvation  of  Russia  was  for  the  United 
States  to  send  over  immediately  a  commission  of  a  hundred 


men  to  explain  to  the  Russian  people  our  war  aims  and  to 
give  them  active  aid  in  straightening  out  their  own  affairs. 
We  asked  him  who  ought  to  be  appointed  on  such  a  com- 
mission, and  he  said,  not  diplomats,  but  business  men,  en- 
gineers, captains  of  industry,  authors,  professors,  publicists, 
the  foremost  men  of  America  in  all  lines;  then  he  added: 
"Of  course  they  must  all  be  able  to  speak  Russian  fluently." 
We  exprest  the  fear  that  the  President  might  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  fill  the  bill  according  to  specifications. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  earth  there  is  another  and  still 
greater  republic,  struggling  for  life  and  suffering  fi-om  in- 
ternal dissensions.  The  Chinese  look  to  us  for  advice  and  aid 
in  maintaining  their  new  won  liberties;  yet  here,  too,  we  are 
powerless  because  there  are  few  Americans  who  understand 
their  language  and  problems. 

Our  choice  of  languages,  like  our  travel,  has  been  too 
much  dictated  by  dilettantism.  Living  languages  were 
treated  the  same  as  dead.  Students  have  elected  language 
courses  in  the  same  way  as  tourists  have  bought  Cook's 
tickets:  they  fancied  that  they  might  like  the  country  and 
find  its  antiquities  interesting.  They  studied  Italian  because 
they  wanted  to — or  thought  they  ought  to — read  Dante; 
French  to  read  Moliere,  and  German  to  read  Goethe.  Now 
it  is  desirable  to  be  able  to  read  these  authors  in  the  orig- 
inal, but  it  is  not  necessary,  for  they  have  been  admirably 
translated.  But  the  daily  papers,  the  literary  and  scientific 
periodicals,  have  not  been  translated,  and  here  a  knowledge 
of  the  language  is  indispensable.  One  can  get  a  very  thoro 
knowledge  of  the  life  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  by  read- 
ing English  alone,  but  he  cannot  find  out  much  about  the 
life  of  modem  Greece  and  Rome  without  reading  and  talk- 
ing Greek  and  Italian. 

Americans  who  formerly  held  the  funny  notion  that  they 
were  doing  a  favor  to  a  people  they  liked  by  learning  its 
language,  now  think  that  they  can  spite  a  people  they  dis- 
like by  refusing  to  learn  its  language.  They  imagine  that 
they  can  "cut"  a  country  as  they  would  an  offending  ac- 
quaintance by  declining  to  speak  as  they  pass  by.  In  four- 
teen of  the  United  States  German  is  excluded  from  the 
.schools,  in  some  cases  even  from  the  universities,  and  the 
movement  is  spreading  rapidly,  altho  it  is  opposed  by  the 
administration.  Dr.  Claxton,  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education,  says:  "For  practical,  industrial  and  commer- 
cial purposes  we  shall  need  a  knowledge  of  the  German  lan- 
guage more  than  we  have  needed  it  in  the  past."  In  this 
policy  he  is  in  agreement  with  the  European  belligerents. 
The  (iermans  are  not  fond  of  the  English,  as  the  Hymn  of 
Hate  shows,  yet  they  are  studying  English  harder  than 
ever.  The  University  of  Edinburgh,  in  spite  of  the  war  strain 
upon  its  finances,  has  appropriated  $02,500  for  a  profes.sor- 
ship  of  fJerman  language  and  literature.  The  committee 
appointed  by   the    Prime   Minister  in   1916  to  consider  the 
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deficiencea  of  the  educational  system  of  Great  Britain  has 
recently  reported  a  radical  program  of  reforms.  The  British 
committee  recommends  that: 

Miidi'iii  stiuli»'s  III'  t'iii'i;;('tii'till.v  fostt  red  ;  that  means  bo  tuki'u 
to  liriiif;  thf  busiiu'ss  world  into  i-losor  tmich  with  fdiicution  ; 
that  lu'itiifr  Latin  nor  (iret-k  bt*  coniidilsoiy  for  an  arts  di'srcc 
in  any  of  our  univeisitios ;  that  nioih'iu  studies  at  tin*  univi'isities 
ooniiuebeud  for  each  of  the  five  priueiiml  Kuropeaii  <*ountrie8, 
lanjituatje,  history,  economics,  literature  and  idiilology  ;  that  the 
present  ilay  conditions  itf  eacii  country  sliould  be  included  as  far 
as  possible  ;  tliat  modern  lansjua^e  teachers  be  K'ii'ited  facilities 
to  visit  t\)reigu  countries,  and  that  tlie  system  of  interchange  be 
developed  with  regard  both  to  teachers  and  children. 

The  five  European  languages  selected  for  such  special 
study  are  French,  German,  Spanish,  Italian  and  Russian. 
The  British  committee  suggests  that  fifteen  new  professor- 
ships and  thirty  lectureships  be  established  for  French,  ten 
new  professorships  and  twenty  lectureships,  respectively, 
for  German,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Russian,  and  that  oppor- 
tunities be  offered  for  the  study  of  Asiatic  and  African  lan- 
guages. Without  waiting  till  the  war  is  over  Great  Britain 
is  reconstructing  her  entire  educational  system  from  the 
bottom  up  just  as  Prussia  established  hers  in  the  midst  of 
the  Napoleonic  wars  and  the  United  States  Government  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  took  its  greatest  advance  step,  the 
founding  of  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  in  every 
state. 

We  should  apply  the  same  principle  to  education  as  to 
eating  and  automobile  riding.  If  learning  is  a  luxury,  it 
should  be  curtailed  like  the  other  luxuries.  If  study  is  a 
mere  amusement,  a  form  of  distraction,  a  kind  of  mental 
indulgence,  a  way  of  killing  time  or  gratifying  idle  curi- 
osity or  showing  off— as  too  often  it  has  been — then  we  ought 
to  sacrifice  it  in  these  strenuous  times.  As  Bacon  says: 
"Studies  serve  for  delight,  for  ornament,  and  for  ability." 
The  first  two  aims  of  education,  tho  legitimate  enough  in  the 
days  of  peace,  must  give  way  now  to  the  third.  We  must 
study  not  what  we  like  to  learn,  but  what  we  need  to  know. 
What  we  need  to  know  is  the  modem  world,  how  it  came 
about,  and  what  is  to  become  of  it.  We  must  try  to  under- 
stand our  allies  and  our  enemies,  not  merely  their  languajre 
but  more  their  mentality.  We  have  all  been  enrolled  by  the 
declaration  of  war  in  a  compulsory  course  of  current  events, 
in  which  the  best  text  books  are  unbound  and  come  out 
in  daily,  weekly  and  monthly  installments. 


COAL 

IN  war  time  results  are  the  only  things  that  count.  If  a 
general  fails  in  the  field  he  must  make  way  for  another 
man,  no  matter  how  good  his  excuse. 

Last  winter  the  United  States  registered  three  colossal 
failures — we  did  not  produce  enough  ships,  airplanes  or  coal. 

We  have  put  Mr.  Schwab  in  charge  of  .ships.  He  is  making 
good.  We  have  put  Mr.  Ryan  in  charge  of  airplanes.  Time 
will  tell  what  he  can  do.  Mr.  Garfield  still  remains. 

Every  one  knows  that  there  is  enough  coal  in  the  Ameri- 
can mines  to  supply  every  legitimate  need  of  ourselves  and 
our  allies.  There  are  only  three  things  that  can  prevent  our 
getting  it  in  ample  quantities.  1st,  the  interference  of  the 
mine  owners;  2nd,  the  lack  of  labor;  .3rd,  inadequate  rail- 
road facilities. 

Mr.  Garfield  is  responsible  for  dealing  with  tho  mine 
owners  and  with  labor.  He  can  commandeer  the  mines  if 
the  operators  get  obstreperous.  He  can  no  doubt  find  means 
to  commandeer  the  labor,  if  that  extreme  should  be  neces- 
sary. He  has  had  nearly  two  years  to  work  out  his  problem 
and  the  American  people  have  been  long  suffering. 

If  now  he  mines  the  necessary  coal  and  then  the  railroads 
cannot  transport  it,  the  blame  shifts  to  Mr.  McAdoo. 

We  trust  and  believe  we  shall  not  have  a  coal  famine  this 
winter,  but  if  we  do,  it  will  be  clearly  up  to  Mr.  Garfield 
or  Mr.  McAdoo  to  get  out  and  let  some  one  else  run  the  job. 

Wo  want  results  or  resignations — not  excuses. 


HOMES  FOR  RETURNING  SOLDIERS 

IN  a  recent  letter  to  the  President,  Secretary  Lane  called 
attention  to  the  importance  of  preparing  soon  for  re- 
storing soldiers  to  civil  life,  and  exprest  the  belief  that 
for  many  "land  would  afford  the  great  and  fundamental 
opportunity." 

As  the  great  expanse  of  fertile  public  domain  which  fur- 
nished the  open  road  to  economic  independence  at  the  clo.se 
of  the  Civil  War  is  gone,  the  Secretary  proposes  that  the 
irrigable  swamp  and  cut  over  timber  land  in  public  and 
private  ownership  be  reclaimed  and  made  available  for  set- 
tlement by  soldiers  under  carefully  thought  out  plans. 

To  these  there  should  be  added  the  neglected  or  badly  used 
lands  of  other  sections  of  the  country  which  can  be  acquired 
in  areas  large  enough  to  permit  of  group  or  community 
settlement.  If  these  were  acquired  thru  the  cooperation  of 
the  states  or  the  patriotic  efforts  of  individuals,  it  would 
have  a  far  reaching  influence  in  the  improvement  of  agri- 
culture and  creating  a  new  and  better  rural  civilization  in 
many  sections  of  the  country. 

In  accord  with  the  Secretary's  recommendation,  Congress 
made  a  small  appropriation  to  begin  an  investigation  of  the 
areas  of  land  which  could  be  reclaimed  and  made  available 
for  settlement,  and  a  notable  group  of  engineers  and  land 
settlement  experts  have  been  enlisted  in  this  investigation 
as  a  war  service.  These  include  among  others  A.  P.  Davis, 
director  of  the  Reclamation  Service;  Elwood  Mead,  irriga- 
tion engineer  and  connected  with  state  aided  land  settle- 
ment in  Australia  and  California;  and  H.  G.  Cory,  the 
engineer  who  closed  the  gap  in  the  Colorado  River  and  thus 
saved  the  Imperial  Valley  in  California  from  being  sub- 
merged. A  progress  report  is  to  be  submitted  to  Congress 
in  December  as  a  basis  for  further  legislation. 

The  restoration  of  ex-soldiers  to  rural  life  should  not, 
however,  be  left  wholly  to  the  Federal  Government.  There 
should  also  be  early  and  adequate  action  by  the  states.  In 
Australia  the  states  have  done  more  than  the  Common- 
wealth. In  Canada  the  province  of  Ontario  has  done  more 
than  the  Dominion.  If  privately  owned  lands  are  to  be  pur- 
chased, subdivided  and  improved  and  sold  to  ex-soldiers  on 
long  time  payments,  as  is  being  done  in  Canada  and  Aus- 
tralia, there  must  be  close  business  and  financial  oversight 
over  the  farming  operations  in  these  settlements  for  many 
years,  and  in  this  local  knowledge  and  experience  will  be 
invaluable.  State  agencies  like  the  agricultural  colleges,  the 
farm  bureaus,  the  state  engineering  departments,  should 
be  mobilized  in  this  undertaking  in  a  definite  and  responsi- 
ble way,  as  they  have  been  under  the  state  land  settlement 
act  of  California.  The  state  and  Federal  governments 
should  cooperate.  If  this  is  to  be  accomplished,  the  states 
must  act  at  the  coming  session  of  their  legislatures,  as  it 
fortunately  happens  that  all  the  state  legislatures  except 
three  meet  next  winter  or  spring.  This  affords  an  opportu- 
nity for  legislation  by  Congress  and  the  states  to  give  effect 
to  cooperative  action  if  a  definite  policy  can  be  worked  out 
and  agreed  to  in  advance.  The  study  of  this  problem  by  the 
Interior  Department  should  therefore  be  supplemented  by 
similar  action  in  the  states.  This  need  not  wait  on  legis- 
lation. 


LIBERTY  AFTER  THE  WAR 

WILL  the  war  make  the  world  safe  for  liberty?  The 
question  is  asked  now  among  thoughtful  men.  It 
will  be  asked  with  increasing  insistence  as  war 
policies  and  legislation  further  transform  our  social  struc- 
ture and  further  curtail  individual  freedom. 

If  we  do  not  share  the  apprehensions  of  those  who  art> 
most  disturbed  by  the  vtvst  extensions  of  governmental  con- 
trol and  dictation  already  achieved  and  in  pixvspect.  it  is  not 
because  we  are  inditfetvnt  to  libtM'ty,  or  willing  to  seti  our 
American   democracy   become   bureaucratic    iivstoad   of   fi\t» 
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and  dynamic.  Much  less  is  it  by  reason  of  any  sympathy 
with  the  intolerance  which  has  now  and  ag-ain  manifested 
itself  towards  legitimate  differences  of  opinion.  It  is  rather 
because  we  have  faith  in  the  liberty-loving  instincts  and 
the  practical  good  sense  of  the  American  people,  and  believe 
that  peace  as  inevitably  relaxes  collective  tension  as  war 
tightens  it. 

The  second  mentioned  of  these  two  considerations  is  pri- 
mary in  the  logic  of  the  problem.  Those  who  talk  about  the 
Prussianizing  of  our  institutions  as  the  price  of  our  mighty 
effort  in  cooperation  with  western  Europe  to  rid  the  world 
of  autocracy,  betray  their  ignorance  of  elementary  sociology. 
War  while  it  lasts  curtails  liberty  because  in  war  it  is  nec- 
essary to  merge  all  purposes,  all  efforts  and  all  decisions  in 
one.  Only  so  can  victory  be  achieved.  But  to  destroy  liberty 
war  must  become  a  habit,  a  continuing  activity  or  purpose; 
it  must  become  militarism,  and  militarism  is  possible  only 
where  there  is  a  dynasty  or  a  privileged  class  to  profit  by  it. 
Democracies  cannot  profit  by  it,  and  will  have  none  of  it. 
The  supreme  object  in  view  in  the  present  gigantic  endeavor 
to  destroy  absolutism,  is  the  destruction  of  the  war-making 
interest. 

The  average  common-sensible  American  sees  this  clearly, 
and  his  straight  thinking  is  the  basis  of  our  faith  in  him. 
The  nation  has  developed  a  solidarity  of  purpose  in  the  war, 
and  a  collective  efficiency,  unexampled  and  amazing.  It  has 
shown  a  generosity  of  spirit  and  a  readiness  to  make  sac- 
rifices worthy  of  men  and  women  participating  with  France 
and  Belgium  and  Great  Britain  and  Italy  in  the  supreme 
struggle  of  human  history.  When  the  task  .is  achieved  Amer- 
ica, asking  nothing  for  herself  but  peace  and  a  good  con- 
science, will  disband  her  armies  and  quietly  return  to  the 
ways  of  peace.  The  grip  of  governmental  control  will  loossn, 
we  shall  take  back  the  liberties  surrendered  for  the  war, 
and  resume  business  as  usual. 

However,  this  is  not  th-^  whole  story,  and  a  remaining 
chapter  cannot  be  flung  aside.  War  is  not  the  only  condition 
that  limits  individual  freedom.  It  is  restricted  as  well  by 
growth  of  population,  by  expanding  business,  and  by  de- 
veloping moral  sensibility.  Pigs  cannot  run  on  the  common 
after  it  becomes  a  city  square;  fire  risks  permissible  in  open 
country  cannot  be  tolerated  in  congested  urban  centers; 
contagion  negligible  in  populations  of  one  individual  to  the 
square  mile  cannot  be  ignored  in  crowded  towns;  the  useful 
employment  of  children,  proper  enough  under  good  home 
conditions  and  in  light  occupations  of  the  farm,  must  be  for- 
bidden when  it  becomes  systematic  exploitation  in  mills  and 
mines. 

These  normal  curtailments  of  individual  liberty — normal 
because  incidental  to  social  evolution,  to  civilization  itself — 
were  well  begun  in  America  before  we  entered  the  war,  and 
they  will  continue  after  we  return  to  the  habits  of  peace; 
for  this  fact,  tfjo,  the  average  common-sensible  American 
grasps,  and  thinks  straight  upon  when  he  votes,  if  not 
always  when  he  buys  and  .sells. 

There  are  two  other  limitations  of  private  liberty  inevit- 
able in  war  but  also  possible  in  peace,  one  of  which  probably 
will  continue  and  be  permanent,  the  other  of  which  mu.^t 
diminish  and  be  .sternly  opposed  if  we  are  to  be  a  free  and, 
in  the  best  sen.se  of  the  word,  a  civilized  nation. 

The  unlimitr;d  private  exploitation  of  certain  business  op- 
portunitieH,  Irgitimate  and  u«eful  in  the  bucolic  days  of 
national  development,  becomes  inexpedient  and  may  become 
intoU-rable  when  population  becomes  dense,  business  stu- 
P'ndouH  in  volume,  and  social  relations  complex.  Private 
railroading  had  U-come  intolerable  in  the  United  States 
when  Btat-e  and  federal  control  by  commission  was  instituted 
Ui  check  waste,  discrimination,  and  U)(y-frc<\u(rnt  criminal 
practices.  r>>mmi»sion  control  was  a  failure,  and  as  a  result 
of  the  failure  of  corj>orationr*  and  the  Government  to  get 
t/,gether  the  great  railroad  «yst(rm»  of  the  country,  as  busi- 
nexH  rnin  kntrw,  and  as  f>irector  fJeneral  McAdoo  now  sayM, 
were  on  th'-  verge  of  bankruptcy  when  they  wire,  taken  ovr 


by  the   Government  as  a  war  measure.   They   will    not   be 
given  back  to  private  exploitation. 

The  one  restriction  of  liberty  that  is  without  excuse,  in 
war  or  in  peace,  is  that  which  is  imposed  by  intolerance. 
Unhappily,  fanaticism  and  mob  mindedness  are  not  confined 
to  autocratically  ruled  peoples,  and  the  United  States  cannot 
boast  that  they  are  negligible  factors  in  our  national  life. 
There  is  yeoman  work  to  do  now  and  after  the  war  in  com- 
bating them  with  every  weapon  of  education,  intelligence, 
moral  courage  and  the  law. 


A  NEW  FACTOR  IN  EDUCATION 

PRACTICALLY  all  the  higher  institutions  of  learning 
in  America,  the  smaller  colleges  and  the  larger  uni- 
versities alike,  become  m.ilitary  schools  this  fall  and 
for  the  duration  of  the  war.  Like  West  Point  they  will  i3e 
military  posts  under  military  discipline.  Studies  that  enter 
into  the  training  of  officers  will  have  first  place.  More  leis- 
urely, and,  for  the  moment,  less  imperative  occupation  with 
the  humanities  and  with  the  sciences  that  neither  bake  bread 
nor  kill  Huns  will  not  entirely  cease,  but  it  will  be  followed 
by  students  not  liable  to  military  service,  and  they  will  have 
to  get  on  with  such  attention  as  faculties  can  spare  from 
more  pressing  duties. 

It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  when  the  war  is  over 
academic  life  will  in  general  go  back  to  the  old  order  of 
things;  but  teachers  and  students  alike  may  as  well  make 
up  their  minds  now  that  the  old  order  will  not  again  be 
quite  what  it  was. 

For  one  thing,  military  training  will  probably  continue 
to  be  a  prescribed  part  of  college  work.  The  American  public 
has  discovered  the  great  educational  value  of  drill  and  dis- 
cipline and  the  regular  habits  that  belong  with  them.  Our 
young  men  have  never  been  so  "set  up"  physically  or  morally 
as  they  are  now,  after  a  few  months  in  camp.  We  realize 
how  lax  life  had  become,  and  how  wasteful  of  energy  and 
earnest  purpose.  Health,  sanitation,  exercize,  good  form, 
courteous  manners,  and  self-control  have  become  social 
values. 

Military  training,  however,  need  not  and  probably  will 
not  greatly  change  the  character  of  collegiate  education.  An 
influence  that  probably  will  change  it  is  the  demonstrated 
possibility  of  intensive  training,  and  this  influence  contains 
possibilities  of  mischief  as  well  as  of  good. 

Intensive  training  had  been  discovered  in  America  before 
the  war  began.  The  cult  of  efficiency  in  the  business  world 
had  drawn  attention  to  it,  and  it  was  being  developed  in 
schools  of  stenography  and  in  commercial  courses. 

Then  suddenly  the  war  revealed  to  us  the  wretched  in- 
adequacy of  our  vocational  and  professional  preparedness. 
It  was  found  that  on  every  hand  we  were  deficient  in  tech- 
nical expertness.  Intelligence  we  had,  but  not  swiftness  and 
certitude  of  eye  and  hand  and  guiding  thought. 

This  technical  proficiency  we  must  have,  now  and  in  the 
days  to  come,  and  it  is  certain  that  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, yes,  and  our  high  schools  too,  will  be  required  ro 
produce  and  deliver  it  on  a  larger  scale  than  hitherto. 

The  possibility  of  mischief  that  lurks  in  this  new  depar- 
ture is  the  danger  that  in  the  enthusiasm  of  a  new  faith  we 
shall  identify  intensive  training  with  education  in  its  larger 
scope;  and,  most  perilous  of  all,  forget  that  the  vital  work 
of  the  true  university  is  research  resulting  in  scientific  dis- 
covery. The  difference  between  these  two  things  goes  down 
to  the  primal  habits  of  the  intellectual  life.  The  intensive 
teacher  of  vocation  or  profession  must  drill  his  man  ns  one 
trains  a  trick  dog  for  the  circus;  the  research  worker  must 
"beat  the  bush,"  like  a  dog  on  the  loose,  trying  to  pick  up 
a  scent. 

To  ignore  or  forget  this  difference  will  be  fatal  to  our 
national  life,  to  our  civilization.  (Jcrrnany  destroyed  herself 
by  becoming  a  nation  of  drillmasters  and  technicians.  Eng- 
lanrl,  p'rancc  and  Italy  have  cherished  the  spirit  of  free  in- 
quiry. |{y  it  they  live,  anfl  will  live. 


Back  on  the 


The  British  and 
French  have  had 
Hindenburg  Line  .^,,other  week  of 
uninterrupted  success.  All  along  the 
western  front  from  the  Scarpe  to  the 
Aisne  they  have  made  advances,  but 
their  progress  has  been  slower  than 
in  former  weeks  because  the  German 
resistance  has  stiffened  as  they  ap- 
proached the  Hindenburg  line.  Their 
big  guns  have  been  brought  into  play 
indicating  an  intention  not  to  retire 
further  unless  they  are  forced  to.  The 
Allies  and  Germans  are  now  virtually 
back  in  the  same  positions  on  the 
western  front  that  they  occupied  be- 
fore the  Gerinan  drive  of  March  21. 
On  the  southern  front  the  Germans 
still  cling  to  the  Vesle  west  of  Reims, 
but  the  advance  of  the  French  and 
Americans  north  of  Soissons  and 
Fismes  may  eventually  compel  them 
to  retire  to  their  old  line  on  the  Che- 
min  des  Dames  north  of  the  Aisne.  It 
now  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Foch 
will  attempt  to  force  the  Hindenburg 
line  or  employ  the  American  and  his 
other  reserve  armies  in  an  offensive 
on  some  distant  part  of  the  line,  say 
in  the  vicinity  of  Verdun,  with  the 
object  of  scattering  the  enemy's  de- 
pleted regiments. 

According-  to  an  authoritative  state- 
ment from  Washington  there  are  now 
only  195  German  divisions  on  the  en- 
tire front,  and  of  these  there  are  only 
sixteen  that  have  not  been  engaged  in 
heavy  fighting  of  the  present  year.  In 
at  least  eight  divisions  the  battalion 
formation   has   been   reduced  to  three 
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Silttcinher  5 — Anu'ricjiu  trausport 
"Mmiiit  Vt'rnon"  torin'ilood  hut  not 
sunk.  IIsu  Shih  ChanK  clocti'd  Presi- 
dent  of   the   Chinese    Hepublic. 

September  6 — British  continuing  ad- 
vance on  Cambnii.  "Persic,"  trans- 
porting liSlK)  American  troops,  tor- 
pedoed. 

Se/ttcmher  7 — Germans  raid  American 
lines  on  Metz  road.  .Japanese  drive 
Bolsheviki   back   on    Usuri   River. 

September  S — British  chase  enemy 
from  Ilavrincourt  Wood.  Czechs 
from  Baikal  make  .iuncti<m  ^with 
Cossacks  from   Manchuria. 

September  9 — Americans  and  Frencli 
advancing  north  of  Aisne.  Massa- 
cres by  Bolsheviki  in  Moscow  and 
Petrograd. 

September  JO — French  closing  in  on 
St.  (Juentin.  American  troops  land- 
ed at  Archangel. 

September  11 — Heavy  German  coun- 
ter-attacks on  British  northeast  of 
Peronne.  Prince  Frederick  Charles 
of  Hesse,  brotlier-in-law  of  the 
Kaiser,  reported  chosen  King  of 
Finland. 


companies  from  four,  which  means  a 
reduction  of  one-fourth  in  the  fight- 
ing strength  of  these  divisions. 

The  British  took  57,000  prisoners 
in  August  and  20,000  more  in  the  first 
ten   days  of  September. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  Hindenburg 
line  is  the  forest  of  St.  Gobain,  which 
occupies  the  angle  between  the  Oise 
and  the  Ailette  west  of  Laon  and 
south  of  La  Fere.  This  knot  of  wood- 
ed   hights,    known    as    the    St.    Gobain 


Paul  Thonwpn 

PROOF  POSITIVE  OF  OUR  SUCCESS  AT  ZEEBRUGGE 

This  photograph  of  the  British  warships  sunk   to  block  tho   channel  of   the  German   naval   base  at 

ZeebrugTBe,    was    taken    by    a    German    aviator    subseiiuently    captured    by    our    laen.     Tho    original 

photograph   is   now   on   view   in   a   London    KalUry 
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massif,  resisted  the  French  last  year 
and  now  again  they  have  a  chance  to 
attack  it  from  two  sides.  The  French 
are  now  within  two  miles  of  La  Fere 
on  the  north. 

On  the  northern  end  of  the  line  the 
British  who  last  week  crossed  the 
Siegfried  switch  Mine  extending  north 
from  Queant,  have  made  further 
gains.  They  have  now  got  nearer  to 
Cambrai  than  they  have  ever  been 
before.  The  German  regiments  that 
have  been  driven  back  from  the 
Somme  salient  are  past  to  the  rear 
of  the  Hindenburg  line,  where  they 
are  reformed  and  reinforced  for 
future  use.  Meantime  the  troops  on 
the  front  are  making  vigorous  coun- 
ter-attacks to  recover  strategic  points 
taken  by  the  British  and  French. 

Spain  Seizes  ^P^^"'  *^«  ^^'^^  ^^- 
German  Ships  "^^imng  neutral  in 
Europe,  has  at  last 
reached-  the  end  of  her  patience  and 
taken  action  which  in  other  cases  Ger- 
many has  regarded  as  the  equivalent 
of  a  declaration  of  war.  On  August  10 
the  Government  sent  a  note  to  Berlin 
calling  attention  to  the  facts  that 
more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  Spanish 
merchant  marine  has  been  sunk  and 
more  than  a  hundred  Spanish  seamen 
have  lost  their  lives,  and  that  this  has 
resulted  in  the  reduction  of  tonnage 
to  the  extreme  limit.  Consequently, 
the  Government  had  decided  that,  in 
case  any  more  sinkings  occurred,  Ger- 
man vessels  now  interned  in  Spanish 
ports  would  be  substituted.  This  meas- 
ure would  not  imply  the  confiscation 
of  the  ships,  for  it  would  be  only  a 
temporary  solution  of  the  diflSculty,  to 
be  finally  settled  on  the  establishment 
of  peace.  It  was  not  proposed  to  make 
the  measure  retroactive  and  seize  ships 
in  compensation  for  the  previous 
losses.  There  are  ninety  German  ships 
interned  in  Spanish  harbors. 

To  this  note  Germany  is  said  to 
have  returned  a  conciliatory  and  tem- 
porizing reply,  but  the  depredations  of 
the  U-boats  did  not  cease.  The  Span- 
ish steamer  "Ataz-Mendi,"  carrying 
a  cargo  of  coal  from  England  to  Spain, 
was  torpedoed  and  sunk,  tho  the  crew 
was  saved.  The  Spanish  Government 
thereupon  immediately  put  its  threat 
into  effect  by  replacing  it  with  one  of 
the  German  ships  of  equivalent  ton- 
nage and  also  taking  possession  of  all 
the  other  German  vessels. 

Such  action  in  the  case  of  Portugal 
and  Italy  was  followed  by  a  declara- 
tion of  war,  but  Spain  is  desirous  of 
maintaining  her  neutrality  so  long  as 
possible  and  Germany  is  reluctant  to 
add  her  to  the  long  list  of  her  ene- 
mies. But  if  Germany  gives  even  tacit 
a.ssent  to  the  seizure  of  her  shippii\g 
Norwav  and   Sweden  may   bo  on\boUl- 
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ened  to  seek  compensation  for  their 
losses  in  the  same  fashion. 

For  four  years  Spain  has  suffered 
under  the  strain  of  divided  sympa- 
thies. Both  groups  of  belligerents  have 
carried  on  continuous  propaganda  and 
it  has  been  difficult  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  maintain  neutrality  and  ad- 
minister the  censorship  and  sedition 
laws  impartially.  The  court  and  higher 
army  officers  and  clergy  were  inclined 
toward  Germany,  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  King  and  the  common  peo- 
ple were  pro-Ally.  There  are  over 
100,000  Germans  in  Spain  and  they 
abused  the  hospitality  of  the  country 
by  intrigue  and  espionage  as  they  did 
in  America.  U-boats  used  Spanish 
ports  as  a  rendezvous  and  spies  sig- 
naled to  them  from  the  shore  as  to  the 
movements  of  Allied  vessels.  Leading 
papers  and  politicians  were  subsidized 
with  German  gold.  Spain  was  urged  to 
take  advantage  of  the  preoccupation 
of  England  and  France  to  recover  Gib- 
raltar and  extend  her  territory  in  Mo- 
rocco. 

But  the  Spanish  people  have  become 
increasingly  sympathetic  toward  the 
Allies.  Besides  the  revulsion  of  feeling 
aroused  by  German  brutality  and  ar- 
rogance the  economic  interests  of  the 
country  have  drawn  Spain  to  the  Al- 
lied side.  The  produce  of  her  fields, 
forests  and  mines  has  been  in  con- 
stant demand  at  unprecedented  prices. 
Spain  has  been  raised  from  poverty  to 
wealth  by  the  war.  Formerly  a  debtor 
nation,  she  is  now  loaning  money  to 
the  Allies.  In  exchange  for  American 
coal,  oil  and  cotton  she  is  supplying 
Pershing's  army  with  many  of  its  ne- 
cessities. The  recent  extension  of  a 
credit  of  $100,000,000  by  Spain  to  the 
United  States  is  an  indication  of  the 
extent  of  this  traffic. 

Tu^  "r>  •  '»  The  desperate  efforts 
The     Persic  r      xi.        /->  i 

of     the      Germans     to 

Torpedoed  ^g^ch  the  transports 
carrying  American  troops  to  Europe 
met  with  a  certain  .success  on  Septem- 
ber 6th  when  a  torpedo  struck  the 
"Persic"  and  exploded  just  forward 
of  the  engine  room.  The  ship  immedi- 
ately began  to  sink  at  the  bow,  but 
the  soldiers  were  saved  to  the  last 
man  by  climbing  down  ropes  to  the 
decks  of  the  destroyers  which  prompt- 
ly came  to  the  rescue.  The  "Persic" 
was  a  twelve  thousand  ton  steamer  of 
the  White  Star  Line  and  had  sailed 
from  New  York  on  August  24th  for  a 
British  port.  She  carried  2800  Ameri- 
can soldiers.  On  account  of  trouble 
with  her  engin<.'3  she  had  lagged  hchin  1 
the  convoy  when  she  was  attacked  by 
the  German  submarine.  It  is  believed 
that  the  U-boat  was  sunk  by  the  depth 
bomb  discharged  by  one  of  the  de- 
stroyers. The  rescued  soldiers  and 
sailors  were  conveyed  to  the  British 
port  200  miles  away.  This  is  the 
fourth  transport  carrying  American 
troops  t(>  thf;  war  zone  that  has  been 
attacked  by  the  U-boats.  The  "Tus- 
cania"  was  sunk  in  F'ebruary  while 
under  convoy  and  204  lives  lost;  th»! 
"Moldavia"  was  sunk  la."-t  iVIay  in  the 
Channel    and    Tjfi    Americans   lost;   the 
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BACK  ON   THE  HINDENIUJRG  LINE 

The  map  shows  that  the  Allies  have  almost  restored  their  front  to  the  position  where  it  stood 
before  the  Germans  made  their  drive  toward  Amiens  March  21  and  that  in  the  north  the  British 
have  gone  over  the  Qucant  extension  of  the  Hindenburg  line  and  are  approaching  Cambrai.  The 
French,  aided  by  Americans,  are  driving  the  enemy  back  from  the  angle  between  the  Oise  and 
the  Aisne  and  will  soon  be  in  a  position  to  attack  the  forest  of  St.  Gobain.  The  capture  of  this 
fastness  would  compel  the  Germans  to  evacuate  a  large  part  of  their  French  holdings 


"Oronsa"  was  torpedoed  in  April  with 
a  loss  of  three  of  the  crew. 

The  American  troop  transport 
"Mount  Vernon"  was  torpedoed  200 
miles  off  the  French  coast  when  re- 
turning from  a  voyage  to  France, 
where  she  had  landed  troops.  She  was 
not  80  seriously  injured  but  that  she 
was  able  to  return  to  port  under  her 
own  steam.  The  "Mount  Vernon"  was 
formerly  the  "Kronprinzessin  Cece- 
lie,"  one  of  the  largest  of  the  German 
steamers  taken  over  by  the  United 
States  when  war  was   declared. 

The  British  Government  has  hither- 
to consistently  refused  to  give  out  in- 
formation as  to  the  number  and  names 
of  the  U-boats  sunk.  Recently,  how- 
over,  Premier  Lloyd  George  stated  in 
the  House  of  Commons  that  "At  least 
150  of  these  ocean  pests  have  been 
destroyed."  This  claim  was  denied  by 
the  Germans,  but  the  British  Admir- 
alty has  confirmerl  it  l)y  printing  the 
names  of  the  commanding  ofllcer.s  of 
LOO     German     submarines     known     to 


have  been  sunk  or  captured.  Among 
them  was  Kapitan  -Lieutenant 
Schweiger,  who  while  in  command  of 
"U-20"  torpedoed  the  "Lusitania"  in 
May,  1915;  Kapitan-Lieutenant  Paul 
Wagenfuhr,  who  sunk  the  "Belgian 
Prince"  in  1917  and  drowned  forty  of 
the  crew  by  submerging  the  subma- 
rine when  they  were  on  its  decks;  and 
Kapitan-Lieutenant  Rudolph  Schmei- 
der,  who  torpedoed  the  "Arabic"  in 
1915.  In  reply  to  this  the  German  Ad- 
miralty states  that  the  list  is  inaccu- 
rate and  that  however  heavy  the  loss 
of  U-boats  more  are  being  constructed 
than  have  been  destroyed. 

The  Czechs     The  most  important  fac- 

•  tor  in  the  war  at  present 

in  Russia        jg  j.}jg  nation   which   was 

not  recognized  at  the  beginning  and 
which  has  not  yet  found  a  place  upon 
the  map — that  is,  Bohemia.  Now  that 
England,  France  and  th((  United  States 
have  recognized  the  Czecho-Slovuks  as 
belligerents     entitled     to     independence 


THK    C/-KCHO-SLOVAK    HATTLE    LINK 

The    forces   of   the   nohtmia-to-be   exlenil    fnim    the    AUantic    to    the    Pacifio.    Thero    are    C/.echo-Sli)Vuk    voluntc.-rs    litrlitint?    on    tho    l'ii>nch    and    lluliiin 

fronts    and    Ihe   C  zecho-Slovaks    who   were    caiilured   by    or   deserted   to   the    Hu.s.sian    army    are    now    tiKhlint'    the    HolsheviUi    along    the    Trans-Siberian 

railroad   ail   the  way  from   the  Volife    to   Vladivostok.   The  position   of  the    Cuetho-Slovak    troops    is    indicated    i)y    the    black    and    white   oblongs    repre- 

senlinB  their  red  and  white  flags.  The  black  area  in  Austria-Hungary  ia  the  proposed  Uohemian  republic 


they  must  be  counted  among:  the  Allies 
fiKhting  against  Germany  and  the  ac- 
companying: map  will  show  what  an  ac- 
tive part  they  are  actually  taking  in 
the  conflict.  The  proposed  republic  of 
Bohemia  marked  upon  the  map  in  black 
is  desigrned  to  embrace  Bohemia,  Mor- 
avia and  Silesia  inhabited  by  the 
Czechs  in  Austria,  and  in  addition  the 
adjacent  part  of  Hungary  inhabited  by 
the  Slovaks.  This  will  give  a  territory 
four  times  as  large  as  that  of  Belgium. 
The  population  will  be  about  twelve 
million,  of  which  ten  million  are  Czechs 
and  Slovaks,  the  remainder  consisting 
of  Germans  and  other  nationalities. 

Voluntary  armies  have  been  formed 
from  the  emigrant  and  exiled  Czecho- 
slovaks and  from  those  who  were  for- 
merly in  the  Austro-Hungarian  armies 
but  were  taken  prisoners  or  voluntarily 
surrendered  to  the  Allied  forces  during 
the  war.  There  is  a  Czecho-Slovak  force 
under  the  red  and  white  banner  on  the 
Italian  front,  and  another  on  the  French 
front,  not  counting  the  large  number 
of  that  race  who  are  incorporated  into 
the  American  Army.  The  most  impor- 
tant force  of  Czecho-Slovaks,  however, 
is  that  which  was  previous  to  the  war 
imprisoned  in  Russia  or  fighting  in  the 
Russian  armies.  These  were  prevented 
from  making  their,  way  out  of  Russia 
by  the  Bolsheviki,  so  they  seized  the  Si- 
berian railroad  and  held  it  until  now 
the  Allies  have  come  to  their  assistance. 
It  was  the  necessity  of  rescuing  the 
Czecho-Slovaks  from  their  perilous  po- 
sition in  the  interior  of  Russia  whicli 
overcame  the  reluctance  of  President 
Wilson  to  sending  an  Allied  expedition 
into  Russia.  The  action  was  not,  as  was 
for  a  time  feared,  too  late,  but  has  ac- 
complished its  purpose.  The  joint  ex- 
pedition of  Allied  and  American  soldiers 
under  Japanese  command  which  start- 
ed from  Vladivostok,  crost  Manchuria, 
and  after  quelling  the  resistance  of  the 
Bolsheviki  on  the  border  was  surprized 
by  encountering  the  advance  guard  of 
the  Czecho-Slovaks,  who  had  forced 
their  way  over  six  hundred  miles  of  ter- 
ritory occupied  by  the  Bolsheviki  and 
had  taken  the  city  of  Chita.  There  :s 
now  telegraphic  connection  and  a  tol- 
erably clear  track  all  the  way  from  the 
Pacific  to  Penza  by  which  supplies  can 
be  sent  into  the  heart  of  European 
Russia. 

One  of  the  strategic  points  that  have 
been  held  by  the  Czecho-Slovaks  in  Rus- 
sia is  Samara,  which,  being  situated 
where      the       trans-Siberian       railroad 
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crosses  the  Volga,  controls  at  once  the 
overland  traflic  east  and  west  and  the 
river  traffic  north  and  south.  An  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  form  here  the 
nucleus  of  an  anti-Bolshevik  govern- 
ment for  Russia.  Recently  two  hundred 
members  of  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
which  was  dissolved  by  the  Bolsheviki, 
met  at  Samara  and  elected  a  trium- 
virate consisting  of  General  Alexiev, 
Stepanov  and  Avksentiev.  Samara  is 
now  besieged  by  the  Bolsheviki  and  has 
been  falsely  rumored  to  have  fallen  into 
their  hands.  The  Berlin  Government  is 
reported  to  have  asked  for  permission 
to  send  German  troops  across  Russian 
territoi-y  to  expel  the  Czecho-Slovaks 
from  Samara. 


The 
Bolsheviki 


The  State  Department  at 
Washington  gives  out  the 
information  that  the  Bol- 
shevik leaders  have  signed  a  treaty 
of  alliance  with  Germany  against  the 
Entente  Allies  and  the  United  States. 
The  text  of  the  treaty  is  withheld  from 
the  public  for  military  reasons,  but 
its  chief  provisions  are  as  follows: 

Russia  agrees  to  fight  against  the  AUios. 
Germany,  in  return  for  this,  agrees  to  safe- 
guard Russia  against  attack  either  by  or 
thru  Finhind.  Russia  agrees  to  pay  Germany 
G,(K)0.000,000  marks  ($1,500,000",00<>  under 
normal  exchange).  Germany,  in  return, 
agrees  to  guarantee  that  the  Russian 
coastal  and  fishing  fleets  now  in  Russian 
Avaters  shall   not  be  molested  after  the  ex- 


pulsion 
t<'ry. 

The 
a  raid 
search 


of   the   Allies    from    Russian   terri- 


I'rusg  lllustratinii 

THR   NEW    PRESIDENT   OK 


CHINA 


Hsu   Shih    Chang,    formerly    virt'-prcMiilent   of   the 
Privy    Council 


Bolsheviki  of  Petrograd  made 
upon  the  British  Embassy  in 
for  counter-revolutionists  sup- 
posed to  be  sheltered  there.  The  Em- 
bassy was  defended  by  Captain  Cro- 
mie,  the  naval  attache,  who  shot  one 
or  more  of  the  Bolshevik  scouts,  but 
he  was  soon  overpowered  and  killed. 
His  body  was  then  mutilated  in  a  hor- 
rible manner  and  hung  out  of  the  win- 
dow. The  building  was  sacked  and 
forty  persons  arrested,  including 
Prince  Schachowsky.  The  Bolsheviki 
claim  to  have  discovered  weapons  and 
documents  indicating  that  the  British 
were  supporting  the  counter-revolu- 
tionary movement.  The  British  Gov- 
ernment has  protested  against  this 
abominable  outrage  and  threatens  to 
hold  the  Soviet  leaders  personally  re- 
sponsible for  any  such  violations  of 
international  law.  The  Soviet  repre- 
sentatives in  London  have  been  ar- 
rested. 

The  Bolsheviki  threaten  bloody 
vengeance  against  all  their  enemies, 
both  internal  and  external.  They  an- 
nounce the  execution  at  Moscow  of 
twenty-nine  prominent  counter-revo- 
lutionists, among  them  two  former 
members  of  the  Czar's  cabinet  and  two 
chiefs  of  police.  The  Petrograd  Soviet 
announces  the  execution  of  512  coun- 
ter-revolutionists in  i-eprisal  for  the 
assassination  of  Moses  Uritzky,  chair- 
man of  the  Commission  for  the  Sup- 
pression of  the  Counter-Revolution. 
The  Soviet  is  holding  as  hostages  121 
prominent  men,  including  grand 
dukes,  genei'als,  members  of  the  Lvov 
and  Kerensky  cabinets,  and  editors, 
who  are  to  be  shot  if  any  more  at- 
tempts at  assassination  of  Soviet  offi- 
cials are  made.  The  newspapers  urge 
the  execution  of  a  thousand  of  the 
bourgeoisie  or  Allied  nationals  for 
every  one  of  the  Bolsheviki  killed  by 
the  Allies.  Dora  Kaplan,  the  medical 
student  who  shot  Lenine,  has  been  ex- 
ecuted. Miss  Spiridonovo,  who  was 
rumored  killed  because  of  her  open  de- 
nunciation of  the  Bolshevik  leaders 
in  the  July  congress,  is  apparently 
still  alive,  for  they  hesitate  to  execute 
so   famous  a  revolutionist. 

Consul-General  Poole  sent  from 
Moscow  August  26  a  special  train  with 
the  Allied  and  American  officials  anii 
civilians.  They  were  provided  with  safe  . 
contlucts  by  the  l?olshovik,  Germai\ 
and  Finnish  governments  and  arrived 
ai     Stockholm    oi\     Septombor     7.     The 
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American  party  includes  consuls,  vice- 
consuls  and  attaches,  the  staff  of  the 
National  City  Bank  numbering  twenty 
persons,  the  staff  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
numbering  twenty-six,  the  staff  of  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  numbering  seven,  and 
others.  There  are  left  in  Moscow  240 
British  and  French,  of  whom  seventy 
are  in  prison. 

The  Japanese       The   Japanese   commu- 
_,  .  niques,    now   bemg    is- 

Campaign  ^^^^^     ^^^     admirably 

clear,  explicit  and  unpretentious  and 
give  us  for  the  first  time  a  grasp  of  the 
Siberian  situation.  The  Japanese  plan 
of  campaign  provided  for  four  different 
expeditionarj^  forces.  First  troops  were 
landed  at  Port  Arthur  and  sent  north 
to  Harbin,  where  they  were  joined  by  h 
contingent  from  Vladivostok  and  the 
two  proceeded  northwest  to  the  Man- 
churian  frontier.  Here  General  Semenov 
and  his  Cossacks  had  been  fighting  a 
losing  battle  with  the  Bolsheviki  on  the 
Russian  side,  but  reinforced  by  the  Jap- 
anese, Czech o- Slovaks  and  Allied  troops 
he  has  been  able  to  drive  the  enemy  back 
toward  Chita.  But  Colonel  Gaina,  com- 
manding the  Czecho-Slovaks  about  Lake 
Baikal,  advanced  eastward  at  the  same 
time  and  took  Chita,  which  brought  him 
into  communication  with  their  compa- 
triots from  the  Pacific. 

The  Bolsheviki,  who  had  hitherto  held 
the  section  of  the  railroad  between  Bai- 
kal and  Manchuria,  were  thus  caught 
between  two  fires.  On  the  west  were  the 
C-echs  and  on  the  east  were  the  Allied 
forces,  to  the  south  lay  the  Mongolian 
desert,  so  the  Bolsheviki  escaped  to- 
ward the  north  up  the  railroad  that 
branches  off  from  the  main  line  at  Onon 
and  goes  up  to  the  Amur  River.  Here 
they  can  join  the  Bolsheviki  who  hold 
the  line  of  the  Amur  as  far  as  Khaba- 
rovsk, where  the  Usuri  River  runs  into 
it.  The  Bolshevik  force  in  this  region  Is 
said  to  number  19,000  and  they  are  pro- 
vided with  armored  cars,  gunboats  and 
artillery.  Their  headquarters  are  at 
B!agovyestchen.sk,  the  capital  of  Amur 
province.  The  Soviet  here  has  declared 
war  against  China  because  the  Chinese 
Republic  has  sent  a  contingent  of  troops 
to  join  the  Allies  in  their  Siberian  ex- 
pedition. The  Chine.se  of  the  city  have 
been   expelled   and   their  property  con- 


Bain 


BKOINNINO  TO  HKK  THINOS 


•TOMMY"     HITCHCOCK,     ESCAPED     FROM 

GERMANY 

The  popular  young  American  aviator,  wounded 
and  forced  to  land  behind  the  German  lines  in 
a  fight  with  three  enemy  planes  last  March,  got 
away  from  the  guard  who  was  transferring  him 
from  one  prison  camp  to  another  and  walked  a 
hundred  miles  in  eight  nights,  hiding  during  the 
daytime,  until  he  got  across  the  Swiss  frontier. 
Lieutenant  Hitchcock  is  in  this  country  now  : 
he  is  to  transfer  from  the  Lafayette  Flying 
Corps  and  return  to  France  soon  in  the  United 
States  air  service 

fiscated.  The  feeling  against  the  Chinese 
has  always  been  strong  on  the  Amur. 
In  1900  when  the  Chinese  authorities  in 
Manchuria  declared  war  against  Rus- 
sia the  Cossacks  at  Blagovyestchensk 
drowned  five  thousand  Chinese,  men, 
women  and  children,  in  the  river. 

On  the  east  Manchuria  is  separated 
from  the  Russian  maritime  province  by 
the  Usuri  River,  which  runs  north  and 
fiows  into  the  Amur  at  Khabarovsk. 
Toward  this  point  the  Japanese  are  di- 
recting two  expeditions;  one  landed  at 
Nikolayevsk  is  coming  up  the  Amur 
River,  the  other  landed  at  Vladivostok 
is  coming  down  the  Usuri.  The  latter 
expedition  contains  also  Czech,  Cossack, 
British,  French  and  American  contin- 
gents, all  under  Japanese  command. 
This  force  defeated  the  Bolsheviki  who 
were  trying  to  hold  the  railroad  run- 
ning along  the  river.  The  pursuit  of  the 
retreating  enemy  was  impeded  by  his 
destruction  of  the  bridges  across  the 
numerous  tributaries  of  the  Usuri,  but 
the  Allied  forces  have  followed  them 
almost  if  not  quite  to  Kharovsk. 

Senate  and      '^^^  Senate  on   September 
TT  7     pas.sod     the    emergency 

agricultural  bill,  with  its 
rider  providing  for  national  prohiliition 
after  July  1,  1919,  anrl  also  with  an- 
other rider,  known  as  the  Pomerene 
rent  bill,  which  regulates  rent  profiteer- 
ing in  the  District  of  flolumbia.  It  ap- 
pointed conferees,  l)ut  the  IIou.se  of 
KeprcHentatives   refuHed   to  agree  to  a 


conference  and  instead  sent  the  measure 
to  its  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

The  House  meanwhile  passed  the 
water  power  bill  by  a  vote  of  2.31  to  23, 
retaining  that  recapture  clause  which 
is  not  approved  by  the  President  and 
which  provides  as  a  condition  precedent 
to  the  taking  over  of  any  power  project 
by  the  Government  that  there  must  be 
paid,  at  the  end  of  the  fifty-year  lease, 
the  actual,  legitimate  cost  or  "net  in- 
vestment" of  the  project  to  the  lessee. 
The  minority  wanted  to  substitute  the 
phrase  "fair  value"  for  "net  invest- 
ment." 

The  revenue  bill  was  taken  up  in  the 
House  on  the  9th,  when  considerable 
criticism  of  it  developed  on  the  Repub- 
lican side,  especially  by  Mr.  Fordney  of 
,  Michigan,  who  argued  that  it  would  pro- 
■  duce  much  more  money  than  eight  bil- 
lions and  was  excessive  in  its  burden 
on  the  present  generation. 

Contract  with     ^^^  contract  by  which 
T3  .,       J  the    Government    takes 

Railroads         ,,  ■^       j         £     ^i. 

the    railroads     of     the 

country  under  Federal  control  was  is- 
sued by  Director  General  McAdoo  in  its 
finally  revised  form  on  September  h, 
and  on  the  next  day  the  Railway  Exec- 
utives' Advisory  Committee,  represent- 
ing more  than  four-fifths  of  the  roads, 
advised  that  it  be  accepted  and  signed 
without  further  demur.  During  the 
long  negotiations  by  means  of  which 
the  contract  has  been  formulated 
many  protests  were  considered,  made 
by  the  managers  and  by  the  Associa- 
tion of  Security  Holders  in  behalf  of 
their  privileges  and  interests;  and 
meanwhile  the  Government  has  paid 
90  per  cent  of  compensation  claims  to 
needy  roads. 

The  contract  is  identical  for  all  the 
roads  except  that  the  specific  annual 
compensation  for  each  will  be  the 
average  net  operating  income  for  the 
three  years  prior  to  June  30,  1917. 
In  favor  of  this  compensation  the  Gov- 
ernment will  take  all  the  operating 
revenues  of  the  roads;  but  it  is  be- 
lieved that  these  receipts  will  fall  far 
.short  of  the  billion  dollars  a  year  it  is 
estimated  that  the  Government  will 
have  to  pay  to  maintain  bond  interest 
and  dividends. 

The     contract     stipulates    that    the 
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roads  must  be  returned  to  their  re- 
spective owners  in  good  condition  at 
the  end  of  the  period  of  Federal  con- 
trol, but  expressly  provides  that  noth- 
ing it  contains  shall  be  construed  as 
expressing  or  prejudicing  the  Govern- 
ment's future  policy  in  respect  to 
them ;  and  losses  by  fire  or  accidental 
destruction  will  be  made  good,  but  not 
any   destruction   by  "public   enemies." 

Duriug  Fedfial  ooutrol  the  rioverumoiit 
is  tt)  assume  all  exjieuses  growing  out  of 
sfttleuieiit  iif  claims  arising  siiu-e  the  roads 
were  taken  over,  joint  faeility  and  equii)- 
uient  rents,  and  damage  suits  against  rail- 
roads. 

Salaries  of  etvrporation  officers,  or  other 
(•orpoi-atiitn  or  railroad  expenses  not  direet- 
ly  necessary  to  actual  operation,  must,  in 
g*>neral,  be  paid  by  the  companies. 

Onlinary  Federal,  state  and  local  taxes 
will  be  paid  by  the  Government,  but  each 
company  must  pay  special  war  taxes. 

Most  of  the  objections  to  the  first 
draft  raised  by  the  security  holders 
were  oveiTuled  by  Mr.  McAdoo,  Par- 
ticular objection  was  made  to  the 
clause  that  pennits  the  Government  to 
abandon  lines  and  connections  not 
found  profitable  in  war  use,  and  to  di- 
vert business  at  will,  arguing  that  this 
might  involve  enormous  "loss  of  good 
will,  loss  of  business,  diversion  of 
traffic,  and  loss  of  business  organiza- 
tion." This  plea  was  denied  on  the 
ground  that  the  Government's  provi- 
sion for  .compensation  was  expressly 
designed  to  cover  such  contingencies. 
Another  strong  protest  was  made  at 
the  Government  requiring  additions 
and  betterments  to  be  made  out  of  the 
capital  of  the  companies,  contending 
that  the  cost  of  such  new  work — which 
after  the  war  may  become  unprofit- 
able— ought  in  the  first  instance  to  be 
borne  by  the  Government,  which 
makes  them  for  its  own  benefit  and 
takes  all  their  earnings.  This  conten- 
tion was  denied  on  the  ground  that 
any  risks  of  that  kind  should  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  roads  as  war  risks. 

The  most  serious  objection  by  the 
roads,  probably,  was  that  the  original 
contract  required  them  to  accept  as 
final  and  conclusive  the  decision  of  the 


Interstate  Commerce  Commission  act- 
ing as  referee  in  any  dispute,  without 
any  chance  of  appeal  to  the  courts. 
This  is  now  modified,  so  that  an  ap- 
peal may  be  made  to  the  United  States 
Court  of  Claims  on  all  questions  of 
law. 


Report  on 
Government  Railways 


Mr.  McAdoo's 
report  as  Di- 
rector of  Rail- 
ways was  published  on  September  9, 
and  gives  an  account  of  his  steward- 
ship for  the  first  seven  months  of  Fed- 
eral administration.  He  reports  that 
the  total  steam  railway  mileage  is 
.Sl>7,014  miles,  owned  or  controlled  by 
2905  companies,  employing  1,700,000 
persons;  the  property  also  comprises 
various  steamship  and  boat  lines,  in- 
cluding 3000  miles  of  usable  canals. 

Mr.  McAdoo  believes  that  substan- 
tial progi-ess  has  been  made  "in  accel- 
erating the  movement  of  traffic  and 
employing  the  available  equipment 
more  intensively,"  and  is  confident 
that  the  railroads  will  shortly  be  in  a 
condition  to  meet  any  demands  that 
may  be  made  upon  them  if  the  needed 
motive  power  already  ordered  can  be 
secured  and  the  skilled  labor  necessary 
is  not  withdrawn  from  the  railroads 
for  military  and  other  purposes.  His 
statistics  show  that  both  the  trainload 
and  the  carload  have  been  increased, 
and  that  by  rerouting  the  distance  of 
freight  hauling  between  important 
centers  has  been  greatly  shortened. 

Expenses  have  beer  lessened.  By  re- 
organization of  the  operating  force 
the  number  of  men  drawing  salaries 
of  $5000  or  more  has  been  reduced  by 
500,  and  the  total  salary  bill  from 
about  $21,300,000  to  $16,700,000. 
The  largest  salaries  now  paid  are 
those  to  the  seven  regional  directors, 
who  receive  from  $40,000  to' $50,000 
a  year;  and  in  general  pay  of  both 
officers  and  laborers  has  been  adjusted 
more  equably  than  heretofore.  The 
"principle  of  the  basic  eight-hour  day" 
has  been  recognized;  women  now  get 
the  same  pay  as  men  in  similar  posi- 


tions, and  must  not  be  put  at  work  in 
places  or  conditions  "unsuited  to  their 
sex";  negroes  are  paid  the  same  as 
white  men  with  similar  duties;  and 
plans  are  contemplated  for  insurance, 
old-age   pensions,   etc. 

Great  economy  has  been  effected  by 
consolidating  offices  and  terminals, 
and  by  canceling  passenger  trains  that 
could  be  spared,  thus  saving  40,000,- 
000  running-miles  per  annum.  The 
standardization  of  freight  cars  and  of 
locomotives;  a  system  of  uniform  and 
simplified  accounting;  a  uniform  clas- 
sification of  freight;  through  waybills, 
and  measures  for  coordinating  the 
railroad  administration  with  other  de- 
partments of  the  Government,  are 
among  the  many  alleged  improvements 
discussed. 


New  York's 
Slacker  Raid 


Greater  New  York 
and  its  suburban 
towns  were  treated  on 
the  Tuesday  following  Labor  Day  to  a 
realization  of  the  Government's  strong- 
arm.  Early  in  the  morning  thousands 
of  agents  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
accompanied  by  armed  soldiers  or  sail- 
ors, stationed  themselves  at  strategic 
points  in  the  highways  of  travel  and 
required  every  man  that  appeared  to  be 
between  twenty-one  and  thirty-one 
years  of  age  to  show  his  draft- registra- 
tion card.  Inquisitors  also  searched 
saloons,  lodging  houses,  theaters — in 
short,  every  hole  and  comer  in  the  met- 
ropolitan district  was  combed  for  men 
trying  to  escape  military  service.  The 
questioners  were  polite  but  faithful,  and 
if  a  man  could  not  produce  the  papers 
ho  was  sent  promptly  to  detention  in 
an  armorj',  and  very  likely  was  laughed 
at  by  the  crowd  because  he  had  not 
heeded  the  warning  of  the  newspapers 
and  carried  his  card  with  him. 

The  inquisition  continued  on  Wednes- 
day and  the  total  result,  as  officially 
stated  later,  was  the  temporary  deten- 
tion of  67,187  men,  some  of  whom  were 
kept  over  night  because  their  homes 
(and  cards)  were  far  away  or  they  had 
difficulty    otherwise    in    proving    their 


I'aul  Thomp$on 

THESE   WOMEN   DROVE   THEIR   AMIUH.ANGES   FROM   DETROIT  TO    NEW   YORK 
Sixteen   members   of   the  Red   Cross   Women's   Molor   Corps   brouKlit   the   ambuliinocs    that    they    n>ny    hvter    Uiive    in    Ernnoe    from    the    factory    to    th« 
heatlquarters   of   the   Atlantic   Division.    They    were   under    the   cuniniund   of     Dr.    .Smylie    (near   the  center   of   this   photouraph.    holiluitc    a   tun* 


French  OUcial  I'li'itoi/raiih,  from  Vndcricor']  <i  L  nilcviCM.d 

A  GOOD  DAYS   HAUL 

The  one  American  soldier  at  the  left  is  the  only  guard  necessary  to  bring  this  long  line  of  captured  Germans  back  to  the  prison  camp.   Perhaps  the 

fact  that  they   know  there's  a   hot  supper  wailing   at  the   camp   has  something  to  do  with  it,  too 


registry.  In  the  case  of  those  who  had 
not  registered  that  fact  was  soon  mani- 
fest and  they  were  at  once  inducted 
into  the  army  or  turned  over  to  their 
boards  for  retributive  action.  These  de- 
linquents numbered  16,505,  of  whom 
about  1500  were  found  to  be  out-and-out 
slackers.  The  police  also  captured  a 
large  number  of  criminals  who  were 
"wanted." 

The  matter  was  taken  up  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  two  hours  of  stormy  debate  wa? 
devoted  to  the  subject,  in  which  the 
action  was  likened  to  the  French  reign 
of  terror  and  the  big,  airy  armories 
were  called  "dungeons"  and  "bullpen3," 
and  a  senator  wanted  to  know  whether 
there  was  "any  difference  between  de- 
mocracy in  the  United  States  and  Kai- 
serism  in  Berlin."  Other  senators  de- 
fended the  action,  which  was  shown  to 
have  been  ordered  by  the  Department 
of  Justice,  there  was  some  talk  of  "pol- 
itics," and  the  Senate  dropt  the  matter. 

Bomb  Outrage      ^    bomb    exploded    in 
.    ^,  .  the  front  part  of  the 

m  Chicago  p^^^^  Q^^^  .^  Chicago 

on  Wednesday  afternoon,  September  1, 
killing  four  citizens,  injuring  many 
others  and  doing  much  damage  to  the 
building  and  \/>  neighboring  property, 
especially  in  Adams  street.  The  Post 
Office  is  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  great 
Federal  Building,  on  the  sixth  floor  of 
which  is  the  courtroom  of  .Judge  Landis 
in  which  the  recent  trial  and  conviction 
of  the  I.  W.  W.  men  took  place.  Hay- 
VKX)(\,  thfir  leader,  was  in  the  building 
but  wa.<?  not  hurt,  and  he  is  reported 
to  have  said  that  the  explosion  of  a 
bomb  there  was  "unfortunate,  at  this 
time."  P'ederal  and  local  det<'ctive  agen- 
cies began  investigation's  instantly,  but 
thus  far  have  failed  to  get  any  sure 
knowledge  of  who  plaeed  the  bomb  or 
when  it  was  concealed  iHjhind  the  steam 
radiat/)r  that  hid  from  view  the  suit- 
caiMr  containing  it,  Kxperts  r' port,  that 
the  lK>mb  was  very  carefully  made  and 
was  of  a  pffwerful,  "slow"  type,  app;ir- 
ently  designed  Ut  wreck  the  building 
more  cf/mpletely  than  it  did. 


of  $170,500,000  to  be  raised  in  a 
"War  Work  Campaign"  directed  by 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  leader,  John  R.  Mott. 
This  fund,  when  accumulated,  will  be 
apportioned   as   follows: 

Young   Men's   Christian    As'so- 

ciation    $100,000,000 

Young  Women's  Christian  As- 
sociation      1.^.000.000 

National  Catholic  War  Council 

(Knights  of  Columbus,  etc.)  .30.000.000 

Jewish  Welfare  Board .3..500.000 

American   Library   Association  8, .500.000 

War  Camp  Community  Service  1.5,000,000 

Salvation  Army    .3,500.000 


(c;  CnderKoijil  Jt  I  nltnciKid 
HERE'S  A  HERO! 
Lieutenant  Edmund  G.  Chamberlain,  an  aviator 
of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps,  had  already 
distinguished  himself  for  bravery  in  active  serv- 
ice when  he  eisked  permission  during  his  holiday 
to  fly  with  a  British  Aero  Squa/lron.  During  that 
flight  he  downed  five  German  planes  and  disabled 
two  more.  Forced  by  his  disabled  engine  to  land 
behind  the  German  line.s  he  dispersed  an  attack- 
ing company  with  his  machine  gun,  took  one 
prisoner,  got  safely  away  and  on  his  way  back 
to  the  Briti-sh  lines  carried  in  a  wounded  French 
ofTicer.  He  has  been  recommended  for  the  Vic- 
toria Crfws  of  Great  Britain  and  our  own  Con- 
gressional Me<lal  of  Honor,  the  highest  military 
awards  of  the  two  nations 


Army 
Welfare  Work 


The  decision  of  the 
President,  recently 
communicated  to  Ray- 
mond B,  Fosdick,  in  charge  of  Truininu 
f.'amp  Activities,  that  the  proposed 
"drive"  for  funds  for  welfare  work  in 
the  army  abroad  shall  be  for  a  common 
fund  in  which  seven  designated  societies 
.shall  share,  settles  a  much  discussed 
question  of  policy.  Arrangements  had 
been  largely  completed  for  two  drives, 
one  by  the  Young  Men's  and  Young 
Women's  Christian  Associations,  the 
American  I>ibrary  .As.sociation,  and  the 
War  Camp  Community  Service,  this 
year,  and  another,  early  next  year,  by 
the  National  Catholic  War  Council, 
the  Jewish  Welfare  Board  and  th(! 
Salvation  Army.  Instead  of  that  plan 
the  public  will  be  asked  during  the 
thirri  week  of  next  Novembr^r  to  pour 
its  contributions  into  a  common    fund 


Total     $170,500,000 

The  argument,  in  the  mind  of  the 
President,  in  favor  of  this  "war  chest" 
is  that  the  spirit  of  the  country  may  be 
exprest  without  distinction  of  race  or 
religious  opinion  in  support  of  what  in 
reality  is  a  common  service.  "This  point 
of  view,"  he  writes,  "is  sustained  by  the 
necessity,  which  the  war  has  forced 
upon  us,  of  limiting  our  appeals  for 
funds  in  such  a  way  that  two  or  three 
comprehensive  campaigns  shall  take  the 
place  of  a  series  of  independent  calls 
upon  the  generosity  of  the  country." 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Erening  Post  has  developed 
a  new  aspect  of  the  matter  by  ascer- 
taining and  explaining  the  feeling  of 
the  military  authorities  in  France.  He 
learns  that  not  only  are  they  sometimes 
embarrassed  to  find  room  and  transpor- 
tation for  so  many  workers  at  or  near 
the  front,  apart  from  the  Red  Cross, 
hut  that  they  observe  too  much  over- 
lapping of  energy  and  expense,  owing 
largely  to  the  effort  of  each  organiza- 
tion to  show  itself  the  most  useful.  They 
say  that  better  harmony  and  more  co- 
operation and  team-work  are  needed. 
Therefore  the  commanders  will  recog- 
nize hereafter  only  the  Red  Cross,  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Knights  of  Columbus, 
and  the  Salvation  Army.  This  means 
that  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board  and  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  are  afTlliated  in  army  regu- 
lations with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  sev- 
eral Catholic  societies  will  be  merged 
with    the    Knights. 
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DEMOCRACY'S  CALL  TO  YOUTH 


IT    is   youth    that    wins   wars.   It   is 
youth  that  will  win,  if  it  is  not  al- 
ready doinp:  so,  this  war.  The  Ma- 
rines are  youth — a  very  large  pro- 
portion, about  70  per  cent,  of  that  little 
host    (the   Marines  have  in   France  al- 
together,    Cleneral     March     says,     only 
15,000)     that    began    the    Hun    funeral 
march  at  Chateau  Thierry  were  under 
twenty-one  years.  In  fact,  18,82(5  of  the 
total    Marines    enlisted   from    April    1, 
1917,  to  July  are  under  twenty-one  and 
15  per  cent  of  those  are  under  nineteen. 
The  Navy  is  youth,  in  large  part;  75,000 
of  its  200,000  officers  and  men  are  under 
twenty-one — 97,500  if  we  count  also  the 
Reserves — and  it  is  estimated  that   15 
per  cent  of  the  total   Navy  forces  are 
under  nineteen.   And   in  what    was  the 
Regular  Army — all  are  Regulars  now — 
practically  all  the  enlisted  men  are  out- 
side   the    draft    age    and    not   only    are 
about  70  per  cent  of  all  these  enlisted 
men    under    twenty-one    but    many    of 
those  who  have  won  commissions,  in  the 
Army  generally,  abroad,  for  gallantry 
iu  action,  are  under  twenty-one  years. 
It  was  youth  that  won  the  Civil  War. 
In  that  war,  on  the  Federal  side,  there 
were    104,987    soldiers,    all    volunteers, 
under  fifteen  years  of  age;  there  were 
231,051    under    sixteen,    844.991    under 
seventeen,     1,151,438     under     eighteen, 
2,159,798    under    twenty-one,    and    only 
618,511  were  twenty-two  years  or  over. 
Youth   in   large   part    makes    up    the 
effective     belligerent     armies     abroad. 
France  has  not  needed  to  call  her  youth 
— her  army  in  normal  times  was  made 
of  men  of  eighteen  years  and  over,  and 
the  boys   still  younger  responded  with 
fervor    equal    to    that    of    their    older 
brothers,  when  war  came.  England's  age 
limits  include  all,  married   and   single, 
from  eighteen  to  fifty,  now.  And  Gen- 
eral   March,   the    Chief    of    Staff,   who 
served  abroad,  says  that  many  of  the 
German   prisoners,   tho   claiming  to   be 
eighteen,  patently  are  sixteen,  even  less. 
America  is  taking  full  advantage  of 
the  experience  of  her  allies — and  of  the 
retreat  of  the  Germans.  To  understand 
just  why,  to   see   with   what   incontro- 
vertible  logic    General    March,   General 
Crowder,    Secretary    Baker,    and    other 
authorities  insist  that  the  singing,  glo- 
rious army  that  is  to  win  the-war  must 
be  made  in  large  part  of  youth,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  listen,  in  either  of  the 
Committees  on  Military  Affairs,  to  this 
triumvirate  sitting  at  the  end  of  a  long 
committee  table,  confident,  assured. 

"It  is  up  to  us  to  win  the  war,"  says 
the  tall,  slender  Chief  of  Staff,  timing 
his  words.  "We  can  win  it.  How  long  it 
will  take  will  depend  exactly  upon  what 
we  do.  If  we  drag  along  and  put  a 
small  force  over  there,  we  will  be  play- 
ing Germany's  game.  It  is  my  belief 
that  with  an  American  army  of  4,000,- 
000  men  in  France  under  one  com- 
mander in  chief  we  can  go  thru  the 
German  line  wherever  we  please." 

"Only  God  knows — "  interposes  Chair- 
man Dent. 

But  the  brusque  and  kindly,  bearded 
general    counters:    "In    calculating    the 
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BY  DONALD  WILHELM 

amount  of  strength  for  a  given  cam- 
paign, the  comniaiuiiT  looks  primarily 
to  the  number  of  rifles  he  can  throw  in. 
Tlie  Germans  had  at  the  beginning  of 
this  year  a  marked  .superiority  of  ride 
power.  I  think  it  would  be  the  con.sensus 
of  opinion  among  military  authorities 
that  eighty  divisions,  of  about  45,000 
men  each,  would  give  us  that  position 
in  1919." 

The  General  Staff  completed  its  pro- 
gram June  30,  1918.  There  is  more  rea- 
son now  than  there  was  then  for  has- 
tening that  program — now  that  Foch 
has  tangled  the  legs  of  the  centipede. 
The  program  calls  for  ninety-eight  di- 
visions— eighty  in  France  and  eighteen 
in  training  here — on  the  day  of  days, 
July  1,  1919.  It  calls  for  the  sending  of 
250,000  men  before  the  end  of  August, 
200,000  in  September,  150,000  in  Octo- 
ber, in  November,  in  December,  100,000 
in  January,  when  coal  and  other  diffi- 
ties  are  severe,  200,000  in  February, 
and  300,000  every  month  thereafter. 

The  General  Staff  laid  out  the  pro- 
gram, sent  its  specifications  down  the 
hall'  to  General  Crowder. 

General  Crowder  says  "It  is  simply  a 


"It   is   ijttuUt    Unit   icitis  (iiitrkliJ.   cffiflii  th/ 


mathematical  proposition.  The  men  re- 
maining in  Class  I  are  not  sufficient  to 
supply  even  September's  requirements." 

General  March  insists  that  it  will 
take  six  months'  training  to  make  the 
men  effective — four  at  the  very  least — 
and,  therefore,  with  the  capacity  of  the 
camps  and  cantonments  clearly  in  mind, 
it  is  simply  a  mathematical  proposition 
— the  necessity  of  calling  all  possible 
men  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity. 

General  Crowder  answered  with  fig- 
ures of  which  he  is,  in  the  War  De- 
partment, everywhere,  the  authoritative 
master,  and  began  by  remarking  that 
there  will  be  a  breach  in  the  endless 
bridge  of  ships  unless  we  do  one  of  two 
things — call  youth,  or  invade  Classes 
II,  III  and  IV.  The  calling  of  men  from 
3]  to  46,  he  said,  is  difficult;  the  ques- 
tionnaires are  complex,  laborious;  mak- 
ing selection  is  a  long  drawn  out  process 
that  would  necessitate  a  breach  in  the 
program  that  is  to  win  the  war,  and, 
moreover,  there  are  not  enough  men 
without  dependents  who  are  not  doing 
necessitous  things,  to  supply  military 
requirements  anyway.  In  other  words, 
General  Crowder  says,  the  ages  32  to  40 
would  provide  only  448,086  effectives,  as 
nearly  as  can  be  approximated,  and  the 
ages  32  to  45,  inclusive,  only  601,236, 
which  is  only  about  10  per  cent  of  the 
men  required.  But  the  ages  19  to  20  would 
furnish  1,121,634,  and  the  ages  18  to  20 
would  furnish  1,797,609,  almost  at  once, 
comparativelj%  since  the  handling  of  the 
questionnaires  is,  relatively,  so  simple. 
By  combining  the  ages  32  to  40  with  19 
to  20,  General  Crowder  says,  there  would 
be  1,569,720  effectives  forthcoming.  By 
combining  the  ages  32  to  45  and  19  to  20 
there  would  be  1,722,870  forthcoming. 
But  the  greatest  number  would  be  forth- 
coming if  the  ages  32  to  45  were  com- 
bined with  the  ages  18  to  20,  which  com- 
bination would  produce  2,398,845  men. 
These  ages,  accordingly,  are  chosen — not 
for  any  sentimental  reasons,  but  rather 
to  the  contrary,  because  these  are  the 
ages  that  can  win,  quickly,  effectively. 

Secretary  Baker  explains  why:  "The 
men  from  31  to  45  are  older  men.  It  would 
be  unwise  to  have  military  contingents 
made  up  of  older  men  only.  We  want 
youthfulness  and  maturity,  to  make  a 
good  composite."  But  the  controlling 
reason,  he  insists,  with  the  two  generals 
to  right  and  to  left  of  him,  is  that  it  is 
only  by  combining  these  ages  that  the 
necessary  men  can  be  procured  imme- 
diatelj^ — which  contention  offset  the 
McKensie  amendment  to  the  new  draft 
law,  because  this  amendment  provided 
"That  registrants  who  on  the  date  fixed 
by  the  President  for  registration  are 
of  the  age  of  nineteen  and  not  over 
twenty  years  shall  be  designated  as  the 
nineteen  class  and  shall  be  drafted  sub- 
sequent to  registrants  in  Class  I  of  the 
age  of  twenty  years  and  over  tho  age 
of  twenty  years;  and  registrants  of  the 
age  of  eighteen  years  ai\d  not  over 
nineteen  years  shall  be  desigi\ated  the 
eighteen  class  and  shall  be  last  called 
for   service."      [{\uitint(t>i{  on  />«iy«(  Jf}*(> 


77ie  Indep(3nci(^nt~Harp(3rs  Vt^ekly 

NEWS -PICTORIAL 


THE  FIRST  FOUR  HUNDRED 

The  Nurses'  Traininr/  Camp  for  college  girls,  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Red  Cross  at  Vnssar  Col- 
lege this  summer,  has  jiist  grndunted  -'/IS  prohation- 
anj  nurses  who  toill  work  this  fall  in  hospitals  thru- 
out    the    country.    The    girls    enlist    for    two    years 


IX  BACTERI()LO(JY  CLASS 
Professor  Winslov),  of  the  Yale  TJni- 
rersity  Medical  School,  and  Doctor 
Park  and  Doctor  Williams,  of  the  New 
York  City  Health  Department,  gave 
the  courses  in  hacteriology  at  the  Vas- 
«nr  Training  Camp.  Getting  the  neces- 
»nry  Jfl8  microscopes  teas  harder  than 
getting  J/IH  nurses,  hut  the  camp  man- 
aged <o  harrow  from  many  different 
inititutions      enough      to      go      around 


NURSES  MUST  BE  COOKS 
At  the  left  is  a  corner  of  the  labora- 
tory where  the  kitchen  squad  are  put- 
ting into  practise  the  theories  they 
have  learned  of  food  preparation  and 
dietetics.  This  course  icas  compulsory 
for  all  the  nurses  at  the  Vassar  Train- 
ing Camp,  hut  it  tvas  popular,  too,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  girls  had  to 
lloorcrizc  iij  eating  what  they  cooked 


'n\UnUY  TAKES  AN  AIRING  THE  COLLEOIO   (JYM— WITH   A  DIFFERENCE 

'I'hf  unfortun'itc  raq  doll  in  thr  wheel  choir  Hucinmhid  to  nearly        A  jiparalus    and   dumh-hrlls    hare,    lircn    slm-kid    in    the   corners    to 
fiirv    diwnite    during    the    numrni-r   HCHsion    of    the    training    rump        innlcc  lodni  fur  nral  rows  of  hospital  hcds,  painslakinglg  made  wp- 
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JSrilinli  Official  I'hotogiaph,  Irom  Kadet  <t  Herbert 

A    SrOUTlN(J    SQUADRON    KKADY    FOU    FLUJHT 
The  airmen  arc  strapiicd  in.  the  iiicrhaHicn  sfnnd  rcadij  to  "let  'er  no."    There  are  eighteen  British   i>laiH\s   in    thin    ftoek^   nil   arm^d 
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THE    DAY'S    WORK    WITH 
PRESIDENT    WILSON 

The  i)i(I( futif/al'lc  cuincni  Iccps  a  record  not  only  of 
the  Prcsidenfs  aeliierement.'s.  hut  of  his  many-sided 
personalify — the  stattsnutn,  the  popular  leader,  the 
philosopher,  the  golfer,  the  man  who  likes  a  joke.  In 
the  renter  of  this  p(if/e  is  the  President  as  ice  think 
I'f  In  III  oftenest.  the  man  icho  lorote,  "For  us  there  is 
hill  one  choice.  We  have  made  it.  Wo  he  to  the  man 
or  firoHp  of  men  that  seeks  to  stand  in  our  way  in  this 
dfiij  of  high  resolution,  vjhen  every  principle  ice  hold 
driireat  is  to  he  vindicated  and  made  secure  for  the 
sal  ration  of  the  nations.  Once  more  we  shall  make 
flood  nith  our  lives  and  fortunes  the  great  faith  to 
ichich  lie  icere  horn,  and  a  nejc  glory  shall  shine  in 
the  fare  of  our  people" 


'Zj  Paul  Thompson 

AS  WE  GO 

MARCHING 
The  President  leading  a 
Red  Cross  parade  in 
Washington  at  the  begin- 
ning of  our  first  campaign 
for  a  Red  Cross  war  fund 

RIDING    IN    A    TANK 

At  the  right,  helow.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  inspecting  a 
big  American  tank.  Obey- 
ing its  slogan  to  "Treat 
'em  Rough"  the  tank 
burned  the  President's 
hand 

(cj  /niernatii/nil  Film 


I'hnl'.l/T'tpkl     ''<.)  lIMirrv.'iwl  t   I  n'h  fr.i.iiil      ' 

TICYING  ONI-:  ON  TIIK  VIGIMMlHSIDKNT 
Perhaps  because  he  doesn't  unbend  often  few  people  knoir 
the  President  an  a  good  joke-teller.  Hut  it't  a  fartrritc  relaxa- 
tion wAth  him,  even  when  the  joke  is  on  himself.  l)o  you  re 
mfmber  the  verse  Washinf/lon  asc/ribrd  lo  his  authorship  a 
year  or  m'ire  agof  '/'hi-  last  three  lines  were:  My  face,  I  don't 
mind  it,   I'ln  I   am  bi-hutd  it.   'J  he  people  in  front  get   the  jar 


FELLOW- 
CITIZENS  ! 

The  keen  profile  of 
President  Wilson,  the 
orator,  exhorting  the 
people  of  the  United 
States  to  stand  to- 
gether: "We  must  de- 
vote ourselves  to  the 
service  without  regard 
to  profit  or  material 
advantage  and  with  an 
energy  and  intelligence 
that  icill  rise  to  the 
level  of  the  enter  prize 
itself 


A   GOOD  (JAMK   OF 
GOLF 

A  round  on  the  links 
is  the  President's 
favorite  recreation. 
His  caddy,  with  the 
frankness  peculiar  to 
the  species,  describes 
his  game:  "President 
Wilson  pulls  too  fast. 
He  would  play  better 
if  his  swing  teas  a 
Utile  fuller.  He  didn't 
lose  any  balls  during 
the  ichol<;  eighteen 
holes.  He  keeps  his 
eye      on      the      ball" 


IN  my  article  of  AuK'Ust  31  I  de- 
acribetl  my  visits  to  America's  main 
port  of  disembarkation  and  one  of 
our  great  base  hospitals  a  dozen 
miles  up  the  line. 

The  next  stopping  place  of  Captain 
Gardner  Richardson  and  myself  on  our 
journey  from  the  sea  to  the  front 
trenches  was  an  American  artillery 
school,  situated  in  a  substantial  French 
city  where  a  century  ago  Napoleon  es- 
tablished a  cavalry  school  now  perhaps 
the  most  famous  school  of  its  kind  in 
the  world.  As  cavalry  has  played  hith- 
erto an  insignificant  part  in  this  war, 
the  French  Government  turned  the 
school  buildings  and  grounds  over  to 
the  A.  E.  F.  in  order  that  the  United 
suites  might  have  as  good  a  place  for 
the  teaching  of  our  prospective  artillery 
officers  as  there  was  to  be  found  in  all 
France.  Colonel  P.  G.  Glasford  was  in 
conmiand  of  the  school  and  he  and  his 
assistant,  Major  E.  C.  McDonald,  lived 
in  the  old  chateau  adjoining  the  bar- 
racks that  Napoleon  probably  occupied. 
The  colonel  was  good  enough  to  invite 
Captain  Richardson  and  myself  to  spend 
the  night  with  him  as  his  guests. 

After  depositing  our  luggage  in  our 
rooms  we  were  assigned  to  a  young 
lieutenant  who  turned  out  to  be  a  cousin 
of  my  Yale  room  mate  and  he  took  us 
all  over  the  school  and  even  into  the 
recitation  rooms,  where  our  boys  were 
bending  over  their  desks  and  taking 
notes  from  the  lecturers  just  as  they 
do  in  every  university  classroom  at 
home.  I  was  told  that  there  were  eighty- 
six  American  and  thirty-five  French  in- 
structors on  the  "faculty"  and  900  can- 
didate students.  As  no  man  can  now 
become  an  officer  in  the  American  army 
without  first  serving  in  the  ranks,  these 
beys  all  started  in  as  privates  and  have 
only  been  assigned  to  the  school  by  their 
officers  because  of  demonstrated  mer- 
itorious conduct  in  their  line  of  duty. 
The  present  plans  call  for  an  expansion 
of  the  school  from  900to  1800  students, 
so  that  eventually  there  will  be  about 
600  graduating  every  month. 

The  sons  of  ex-President  Taft  and 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Hughes  were  taking 
the  course  while  we  were  there,  and  I 
understand  that  one  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
sons  arrived  since  I  left.  It  speaks  well 
for  our  American  democracy  when  the 
sons  of  such  distinguished  parents  start 
at  the  bottom  of  the  military  ladder 
and  not  at  the  top — as  they  do  in  Ger- 
many, for  instance. 

The  Artillery  School  suggests  a  good- 
sized  American  college.  There  are  the 
usual  barracks,  recitation  rooms,  dining 
halls,  stables,  parade  grounds,  etc.  There 
is  also  a  fine  artillery  range  about  ten 
miles  out  of  town  that  boasts  a  field  of 
fire  three  miles  long  and  one  mile  wide. 
As  it  is  located  on  broken  ground  it  af- 
fords a  fine  opportunity  for  varied  prac- 
tise. There  are  both  rear  and  advanced 
observation  posts,  which  are  suitably 
placed  for  direct,  unilateral  and  bilat- 
eral observation.  The  advance  observa- 
tion posts  are  made  of  concrete  and 
give  a  close,  view  of  the  targets. 

That  evening  after  mess  with  the  of- 
ficers in  the  old  chateau,  we  went  over 
to  see  a  moving  picture  at  the   Y.   M. 
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C.  A.  rooms  and  I  wished  I 
had  my  two  daughters  with 
me  when  that  idol  of  all 
American  femininity,  Mr.  Douglas 
Fairbanks,  made  his  athletic  appear- 
ance on  the  screen.  After  that  we  came 
back  to  the  chateau  for  a  bite  of  cheese 
and  a  glass  of  "ginger  ale."  And  as  the 
younger  officers  were  standing  about  the 
piano  singing,  a  telegram  was  brought 
in  announcing  the  promotion  of  Major 
McDonald  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel.  It  was  fine  to  see  his  eyes 
sparkle  as  he  read  the  good  news.  I 
suspect  he  must  have  been  a  very  good 
commanding  officer,  for  all  his  juniors 
were  as  happy  over  his  promotion  as 
tho  the  honor  had  come  to  them. 

The  next  morning  at  sunrise,  before 
we  were  out  of  bed  we  heard  the  men 
on  the  parade  ground  shouting  with 
laughter  as  they  played  the  O'Grady 
games,  which  are  now  a  part  of  the 
regular  training  of  the  American  army. 
We  have  adopted  the  games  from  the 
British  and  a  British  instructor  was 
leading  our  men.  Tlie  French,  however, 
who  do  not  love  sport  as  the  English 
and  Americans  do,  wonder  how  such 
sijly  games  can  possibly  have  any  mili- 
tary value,  since  they  are  nothing  but 
kindergarten  spiels  for  grown-ups.  But 


ARTILLERY,  SALVA 


BY  HAMI 

J 


(c)  liuUcl  it  Herbert 

Up  thru  the  ranks  and  then  thru  the  artill 


they  have  already  promoted  efficiency  to  the  barracks,  where  Colonel  Mc- 
and  alertness  and  obedience  in  the  Brit-  Donald  had  ordered  the  troops  to 
ish  army  at  least  25  per  cent,  and  no  assemble  in  the  quadrangle  before 
doubt  they  will  do  the  same  for  us.  But  marching  to  mess,  I  gave  them  a 
ahy  way,  we  like  them,  and  that  in  brief  talk  on  the  spirit  of  America 
itself  is  sufficient.  as  I  knew  it  when  I  left  home.   They 

After  breakfast  I  went  to  a  lecture  gave  me  three  good  cheers  when  I  fin- 
where  a  talented  young  French  officer  ished  and  then  after  luncheon  Captain 
was  explaining  in  perfect  English  that  Richardson  and  I  proceeded  on  our  way 
the  muzzle  velocity  of  a  3-inch  gun  was    along  the  line. 

14,000  feet  per  second  that  the  "vivac-  Our  next  stop  was  a  good  sized  city 
ity"  of  the  powder  increases  with  age  now  used  as  the  center  for  the  Services 
like  wine.  I  took  most  of  the  lecture  of  Supply  for  the  American  Communi- 
down  in  my  note  book,  but,  as  often  eating  Lines.  The  headquarters  of  this 
happened  in  my  college  days,  I  could  is  in  the  southern  part  of  the  town  and 
not  tell  aftei-ward  what  half  my  notes  consists  of  a  quadrangle  of  permanent 
meant.  After  the  lecture  I  visited  a  barracks  loaned  to  the  United  States  by 
handsome  old  chateau,  now 

occupied  by  the   American 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  It  was  presided 

over     by     Mrs.     Mallon,    a 

charming    lady    from    Cin- 
cinnati who  had  five  sons, 

all    graduates    of    Yale,    in 

the    American    army,    and 

two  daughters,  one  a  sub- 
freshman   and  the   other  a 

last     year's     graduate     of 

Vassar.  There  were  one  or 

two  young  ladies  assisting 

her  and  I  have  never  seen 

any  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  all  my 

travels  that  had  such  a  de- 
lightful   home    atmosphere 

and    spirit    of    refinement. 

Mrs.    Mallon    took    me    all 

over  the  chateau  and  then 

out    in    the    pretty    garden 

with  its  miniature  lake  and 

still   more   tiny   island.    On 

entering  a  dense  clump  of 

trees    I    stumbled    into    an 

old     dungeon     where     one 

could     imagine     that    Blue 

Beard   himself   might  have 

committed    some    of    his    evil  WtntDm  Sewaituper  Asaociution 

deeds.    Then    walking    over       The  family  me»(/t»iy  iioes  on  behind  the  line»  UHii«r  itrmy  »m 
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school  lies  the  road  that  leads  to  the  front 

the  French  Government.  In  addition 
there  is  a  very  interesting  salvage  depot 
at  the  other  end  of  the  city  wYiile  a 
few  miles  out  in  the  country  is  an  avia- 
tion training  station,  which  we  visited 
later  in  the  day.  While  visiting  the 
Services  of  Supply  Headquarters  we 
ran  across  an  old  college  friend,  Major 
Hugh  A.  Bayne,  who  came  to  France 
with  Pershing  and  has  served  as  a  judge 
advocate  of  the  A.  E.  F.  ever  since. 
When  we  entered  his  office  he  was  writ- 
ing an  opinion  as  to  whether  certain 
supplies  imported  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to 
be  sold  to  the  American  soldiers  should 
come  in  free  of  duty  or  pay  the  local 
octroi  taxes.  The  question  was  a  pretty 


/l/yf/wt  HO  per  f;r.nt  iif  dnmnye.A  American  i.tiuijimint  in  Mtdxu/rtl 


one  and  depended  on  wheth- 
er the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  or 
was  not  a  Government  in- 
stitution. He  told  me  his  decision  was 
that  tho  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  partially 
under  Government  control,  they  should 
pay  the  taxes. 

Major  Bayne  authoritatively  denied 
the  many  rumors  afloat  thru  our  army 
that  France  sends  in  a  bill  to  the  United 
States  every  time  we  look  at  the  view. 
He  especially  emphasized  the  absurdity 
of  the  charge  frequently  heard  that 
America  pays  rent  for  the  trenches  we 
occupy.  This  rumor  apparently  arose 
from  the  fact  that  we  do  pay  the 
French  Government  for  the  damage  we 
do  to  the  growing  crops  when  digging 
the  emergency  trenches  miles  back  of 
the  front.  But  France  does  exactly  the 
same  thing,  so  we  naturally  follow  suit. 
The  Salvage  Depot  was  to  me  the 
most  interesting  institution  back  of  the 
front  lines  that  America  has  estab- 
lished in  France.  And  if  any  proof  is 
longer  needed  to  show  that  the  United 
States  has  buckled  down  to  real  fight- 
ing the  mountains  of  dilapidated  uni- 
fonns,  boots,  harness,  equipment,  blan- 
kets, tentage,  clothing,  etc.,  direct  from 
the  front  would  dispel  the  idea.  Altho 
the  United  States  has  only  been  on  the 
first  line  a  short  while,  already  a  force 
of  3500  people,  of  whom  3000  are  wom- 
en, are  employed  in  mending  and  re- 
pairing damaged  American  equipment. 
And  so  valuab'e  is  their  work  that  out 
of  every  $100,000  worth  of  goods  that 
are  brought  in  for  repair  we  save  on  an 
average  80  per  cent.  If  one  can  judge 
a  woman  by  appearances,  the  employees 
varied  from  girls  in  their  early  teens  to 
great-great-grandmothers.  Many  of 
them  are  the  widows  of  French  sol- 
diers killed  in  battle.  Tho  Captain 
Shine,  who  showed  us  about,  said  our 
Government  was  willing  to  pay  more, 
the  French  Government  fixes  their 
wages  at  seven  francs  a  day  lest  the 
whole  labor  market  be  de- 
moralized. The  hours  of 
work  are  from  seven  to 
eleven-thirty  in  the  morning 
and  from  one-thirty  to  six 
at  night,  with  a  fifteen  min- 
ute period  for  rest  in  each 
session. 

It  costs  15  per  cent  "over- 
head" to  run  the  plant  and 
it  costs  about  $15,000  to 
save  $100,000  worth  of 
goods.  The  work  is  done  en- 
tirely by  French  women  ex- 
cept for  the  twenty  Ameri- 
can officers  and  the  several 
hundred  enlisted  men  who 
do  the  supervising.  The 
workers  have  to  be  taught 
everything  from  the  ground 
up,  but  they  become  pro- 
ficient in  a  very  short  time. 
Every  bit  of  salvage  that 
is  brought  in  for  repair- - 
and  nearly  200  carloads 
come  in  each  week — has  to 
be  fumigated  in  great  caul- 
drons, then  thoroly  cleansed 
in  (rasoline  and  finally 
wa.sliod  with  Hoap  and  water 


before  the  mending  is  begun.  Everything 
comes  out  in  the  wash,  shoes,  rubber 
boots,  leather,  canvas,  as  well  as  clothes. 
At  the  main  depot  50,000  pieces  are 
washed  each  week.  Of  these  over  16,000 
are  coats.  After  they  are  washed  and 
mended  they  are  put  up  in  neat  bundles 
and  sent  back  to  the  men  as  good  as 
new.  When  I  was  there  200,000  rubber 
boots  were  being  repaired.  So  much  is 
coming  in  now  from  the  front  that  the 
storage  facilities  of  the  factory  are  ut- 
terly inadequate.  In  order  to  keep  the 
day  workers  fully  occupied  an  extra 
night  gang  sorts  out  the  carloads  of  ma- 
terial that  arrive  the  previous  day. 

We  next  motored  to  the  outskirts  of 
the  town  where  in  an  open  field  we  vis~ 
ited  the  spot  where  ninety-five  carloads, 
of  junk  from  the  front  were  piled  up  in 
a  small  mountain.  There  thirty-five  girls; 
were  going  over  this  material  and  I 
noticed  a  hill  twenty  feet  high  of  worn 
socks  and  another  thirty  feet  high  of 
shredded  underwear.  Some  of  the  Mex- 
ican and  Indian  troops  in  our  army  who 
have  not  been  able  to  learn  English  fast 
enough  have  been  transferred  to  this 
outdoor  rag  pile.  I  was  told  they  were 
as  popular  with  the  French  of  the  op- 
posite sex  with  whom  they  worked  as 
the  more  white  complexioned  Ameri- 
cans. A  great  truck  carried  all  the 
workers  back  to  town  for  luncheon  in 
the  middle  of  the  day  and  a  ride  in  this 
was  apparently  such  a  novelty  that  some 
of  the  girls  would  work  overtime  Satur- 
day afternoons  without  extra  pay  just 
to  enjoy  a  little  joy  ride  afterwards. 

After  luncheon  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
hotel  we  walked  across  the  street  to 
the  city  square,  where  we  were  so  for- 
tunate as  to  witness  the  ceremony  of 
bestowing  military  decorations  upon 
French  soldiers  who  had  done  some  deed 
of  valor  at  the  front.  Those  who  were 
to  be  the  recipients  of  the  honor  stood 
in  the  first  line,  some  with  their  faces 
bandaged,  some  their  arms  in  slings, 
mostly  all  wounded.  Directly  behind 
them  stood  the  relatives  of  those  who 
had  died  and  were  to  be  posthumously 
decorated.  And  in  the  third  line  were 
the  little  children  of  both  classes.  Two 
French  infantry  companies  in  their  sky 
blue  uniforms  stood  on  two  sides  of  the 
square  and  an  American  regiment  in 
khaki  completed  the  third  side.  In  the 
background  a  large  crowd  of  towns- 
people were  assembled.  When/  the  gen- 
eral finally  came  forward  to  bestow  the 
decorations,  the  soldiers  and  oflicers  all 
came  to  rigid  attention.  Yes,  he  kissed 
tho  heroes  on  both  cheeks  as  he  pinned 
tbe  coveted  medal  on  each  breast,  just 
as  you  have  seen  him  do  in  the  movies. 

When  it  was  all  over  the  general  re- 
viewed the  troops  as  they  passed  by 
headed  by  the  band.  Out  of  compliment 
to  the  United  States  the  American 
troops  led  the  procession.  I  noticed  that 
our  boys  wore  no  jackets  over  their 
khaki  shirts,  whereas  the  French  were 
not  only  swathed  in  their  coats  but  also 
in  their  long,  ungraceful  overcoats.  The 
French  and  English  dress  much  heavier 
than  tho  Americans  do  in  France.  They 
Wfar  warmer  underwear  and  stouter 
shoes  and  thicker  stwkings  and  the 
French  sleep      [Continued  on  page  308 
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The  tractor  ilrniis  a  iilow   more  steadily, 

RENDERING  mobile  heavy  field 
artillery,  thus  permitting  the 
recent  continuous  advance  of  the 
armies  of  world  democracy  on 
the  )vestem  front,  making  possible  the 
production  of  record  crops  of  food  for 
the  subsistence  of  these  armies  and  the 
nations  behind  them,  and  in  so  doing 
multiplying  their  numbers  in  this  coun- 
try alone,  fourfold — this  is  the  achieve- 
ment in  barely  a  twelfth-month  of  the 
tractor.  And  the  "tank"  of  modern  war- 
fare, whose  lighting  value  is  too  well 
known  to  need  recounting  here,  is  more 
a  development  or  adaptation  of  the 
tractor  than  of  any  other  type  of  self- 
propelled  vehicle. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  current  year 
there  were  in  use  in  the  United  States, 
according  to  an  investigation  made  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  some 
34,000  tractors  owned  by  farmers.  In 
addition  there  were  a  few  hundred  of 
the  so-called  agricultural  types  em- 
ployed in  road  hauling,  logging  opera- 
tions and  kindred  work  where  rough 
ground  had  to  be  negotiated.  This  yecr 
the  production  of  these  tractors  in  the 
United  States  will  approximate  100,000, 
representing  an  increase  of  300  per  cent. 
Of  this  total  production  close  to  30  per 
cent  comes  from  a  single  manufacturer. 


more  economicallij  and  fanter   than   a   horse 

while  about  25  per  cent  of  the  country's 
total  output  is  being  exported,  almost 
entirely  to  England  and  France. 

According  to  the  use  to  which  they 
are  being  put  these  hundred  thousand 
tractors  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes,  military,  road  hauling  and  agri- 
cultural. They  may  also  be  classed  by 
their  method  of  traction  as  wheeled 
tractors  or  track-laying  tractors.  The 
latter  are  also  called  creeping  tread 
and  caterpillar,  but  the  term  track- 
laying  best  describes  their  predominant 
feature.  Again  they  may  be  divided  as 
either  large  or  small  or  light  or  heavy 
tractors  according  to  their  capacity  for 
work,  either  in  hauling  or  delivering 
belt  power  for  running  other  machinery. 
Of  the  hundred  thousand  mentioned 
above  approximately  eleven  thousand 
are  going  into  military  service,  about 
eight  hundred  into  road  hauling  and 
the  balance  into  agricultural  work.  Fig- 
ures are  not  available  giving  propor- 
tions under  the  other  classifications,  but 
the  wheeled  tractors  greatly  outnumber 
the  track-laying  type,  and  the  light 
tractor  predominates  over  the  heavier 
one. 

In  rendering  mobile  heavy  field  artil- 
lery the  tractor  has  proven  itself  an 
efficient  military    instrument,    and   has 
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contributed  largely  to  the  new  methods 
of  warfare.  With  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  it  developed  that  not  the  least  of 
the  special  preparations  made  more  or 
less  secretly  by  the  Germans,  was  that 
of  powerful  tractors  capable  of  haul- 
ing over  both  roads  and  hard,  rough 
ground  the  famous  28-centimeter  guns 
(approximately  eleven  inches).  When 
the  Germans  flowed  over  the  Belgian 
border,  batteries  of  these  guns  towed  by 
tractors  followed  close  behind,  and 
were  used  to  reduce  the  forts  at  Liege 
and  Namur,  and  later  at  Antwerp.  So 
we  see  that  the  tractor  made  possible 
the  rapidity  of  the  initial  German  ad- 
vance, and  furnished  the  element  of 
surprize,  as  anything  like  mobility  with 
such  heavy  ordnance  hauled  by  animal 
draft  had  been  found  impractical.  A 
few  months  later  the  then  highly  effec- 
tive Austrian  Skoda  30-centimeter  how- 
itzer was  motorized,  the  barrel  being 
hauled  by  one  tractor  and  the  platform 
with  the  mounting,  etc.,  by  another,  and 
these  guns  figured  prominently  in  the 
successful  fighting  on  the  eastern  front 
in  the  first  two  years  of  the  war.  The 
Germans  were  even  prepared  for  the 
terrible  conditions  encountered  in  Rus- 
sian Poland  during  the  first  winter  of 
fighting  there,  and  had  special  tractors 
with  driving  wheels  of  ten  feet  in  di- 
ameter. 

Today  the  Allies  enjoy  a  superiority 
in  tractor  equipt  field  artillery  and  it 
has  contributed  largely  to  the  continuity 
of  their  recent  advances,  by  enabling 
guns  of  large  caliber  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  progress  made  by  the  infantry.  Pre- 
vious to  the  start  of  the  war  the  French 
had  experimented  with  four  wheel 
driven  motor  trucks  for  hauling  artil- 
lery up  to  about  eight  inches  in  caliber, 
but.  while  often  called  and  used  as  trac- 
tors these  special  types  of  motor  trucks 
are  not  within  the  scope  of  this  article. 
The  real  success  of  the  Allies  in  motor- 
ing artillery  is  due  to  the  use  of  track- 
laying  tractors  with  the  exception  of 
the  Italian  army,  which  has  a  remark- 
ably efficient  rear  wheel  driven  tractor, 
capable  of  hauling  twenty-five  tons,  and 
provided  with  pedal  treads  for  use  away 
from  hard  roads.  The  Germans,  as  indi- 
cated in  the  previous  paragraph,  have 
adhered  largely  to  the  wheel  type  of 
tractor,  altho  they  used  for  a  time  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  war  a  oombina- 


tion  of  wheel  and  caterpillar  drive 
which  was  ingenious  if  not  altogether 
practical. 

The  principal  tribute  to  the  value  of 
the  tractor  for  military  purposes  is  to 
be  found  in  the  plans  of  the  Ordnance 
Department  of  the  United  States  Army, 
which  plans  provide  for  the  substitu- 
tion of  tractors  for  animal  draft  in  haul- 
ing all  sizes  of  artillery  from  the  light 
three-inch  field  pieces  up.  Five  sizes  of 
track-laying  tractors  have  been  devel- 
oped for  this  purpose,  the  largest  hav- 
ing a  load  hauling  capacity  of  twenty- 
five  tons.  The  guns  will  be  hauled  both 
on  their  own  wheels  and  on  specially 
designed  trailers.  These  tractors  have 
I^roved  successful  in  severe  tests  and 
10,600  are  in  process  of  manufacture, 
this  number  being  included  in  the  total 
of  100,000  tractors  being  built  in  this 
country  this  year.  In  addition  the  Ord- 
nance Department  has  on  order  nearly 
four  times  this  number  of  four  wheel 
driven  motor  trucks,  to  be  used  partlj'^ 
to  haul  light  artillery  under  certain  con- 
ditions, but  principally  to  carry  am- 
munition to  the  tractor  hauled  guns. 
The  development  and  employment  of 
tractors  in  hauling  artillery  in  this  war 
is  worthy  a  whole  book  and  can  hardly 
be  discussed  further  in  a  short  article. 

With  over  95  per  cent  of  the  tractors 
in  use  in  this  country  prior  to  this  year 
engaged  in  agricultural  work  and  about 
88  per  cent  of  those  built  here  this  year 
going  into  the  same  field,  it  is  in  this 
direction  that  we  must  look  to  find  the 
tractor's  big  contribution  to  winning  the 
war.  Because  they  first  felt  the  pinch 
of  food  shortage  the  British  and  French 
were  ahead  of  this  country  in  adopt- 
ing effective  means  to  increase  their 
own  production  of  food  crops,  and  an 
extensive  adoption  of  tractors  was  found 
to  be  the  answer.  During  1917  the  Brit- 
ish Government  supplied  to  farmers  in 
England  and  Wales  1618  tractors  with 
gang  plows  and  by  November  1st  of 
that  year  these  had  plowed  some  200,000 
acres.  During  the  same  period  the 
United  Stated  Food  Administration 
sent  1500  tractors  to  France  to  aid  in 
raising  larger  crops,  and  the  French 
Government  added  several  times  this 
number.  It  is  estimated  that  this  exten- 
sive employment  of  tractors  in  France 
last  year  produced  an  addition  to  the 
food  supply  which  otherwise  would  have 
required  two  million  tons  of  .shipping 
to  transport  from  this  country.  During 
the  early  months  of  thib  year  a  single 
manufacturer  in  this  country  supplied 
6000  tractors  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment and  13,000  to  the  French  Govern- 
rrent,  all  of  which  were  added  to  the 
tractor  enuipmf-nt  in  tlie  agiicultural 
districts  of  each  of  these  countrieH. 
French  authorities  have  estimated  that 
their  Government's  action  in  supplyinc 
tract/irs  to  the  farmery,  made  poH.Hibl< 
the  planting  of  500,000  additional  acres 
last  spring  and  doublf;  that  numbor  this 
fall. 

In  the  United  Stat^^s  prior  to  this 
year  the  increase  in  tractors  on  farms 
followed  a  natural  course  and  excefdfd 
KX)  per  cent  annually.  Outside  influ 
enceji  including  dirfct  governmental  aid 
b«f(an    to   exert    themselves    al>out    last 
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January  and  have  steadily  increased 
since  then.  It  it  the  state,  rather  than 
the  national  Government,  which  has 
given  direct  aid  to  farmers  in  securing 
tractors  in  order  to  increase  crop  pro- 
duction in  the  face  of  a  shortage  of 
labor.  In  consequence  thousands  of  trac- 
tors have  gone  onto  the  farms  in  vari- 
ous states  which  otherwise  could  not  or 
would  not  have  had  them.  The  results 
thereby  attained  in  adding  to  the  food 
supply  must  be  proportionate  with  those 
secured  in  England  and  France,  and  to 
the  tractor  we  may  properly  credit  much 
of  the  relief  in  the  food  situation  re- 
cently experienced  in  this  country. 

The  real  worth  of  the  tractor  on  the 
farm  is  shown  in  detail  by  the  report 
of  the  investigation  conducted  during 
the  past  year  by  experts  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  cov- 
ering the  work  of  643  tractors  in  the 
state  of  Illinois,  The  first  significant 
fact  is  that  90  per  cent  of  the  owners 
of  these  tractors  reported  that  their  in- 
vestment in  one  of  these  modern  power 
machines  had  proved  profitable.  A  sim- 
ilar investigation  somewhat  smaller  in 
scope  conducted  a  year  previously 
showed  only  80  per  cent  profitable  in- 
vestments, indicating  on  one  hand  an 
improvement  in  the  newer  models  of 
tractors  and  on  the  other  greater  skill 


on  the  part  of  the  owners  in  operating 
and  caring  for  these  machines.  A  min- 
imum of  130  acres  seems  essential  to 
the  profitable  use  of  a  tractor.  The  lat- 
ter investigation  further  showed  the  al- 
most entire  elimination  of  the  older 
type  of  tractor  of  large  size  and  great 
weight  and  the  power  to  haul  gang 
plows  with  from  five  to  seven  or  more 
bottoms.  Seventy-one  per  cent  of  the 
tractors  recently  investigated  in  Illinois 
were  three  plow  size,  while  there  were 
twice  as  many  two  plow  machines  as 
four.  However,  a  somewhat  different 
proportion  was  established  when  the 
ov/ners  were  asked  what  size  they  con- 
sidered best  for  their  own  farms.  This 
result  was  11  per  cent  for  the  two  plow 
tractor,  13  per  cent  for  the  four  plows 
and  the  remaining  76  per  cent  declared 
in  favor  of  the  three  plow  tractor. 
While  this  conclusively  proves  that  the 
medium  to  small  sized  tractor  has  by  a 
wide  margin  the  biggest  field  in  this 
country,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  apply 
the  above  percentages  to  every  section 
of  the  United  States.  On  the  large 
ranches  of  the  Far  West,  for  example, 
the  big  tractor  equipment  would  be  ac- 
corded first  place. 

The  statements  made  by  these  tractor 
owners  as  to  what  they  considered  the 
principal  advan-  [^Continued  on  page  899 
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BUYING  AND  SELLING  IN  WARTIME 


Till']    eTitii'al    war    measure 
tdi'   the   average   person   is 
to     siieuil     iiiuiiey     wisely. 
There   is   no   other   aet   so   often 
repeated   with  so  direct   a   bearing  on   the 
outcome  of  the  war.  We  should  regard  our 
views  and  habits  of  expenditure  as  the  real 
test  of  our   patriotic  zeal  and   wisdom. 

Kvery  commodity  that  we  buy  or  sell  is 
now  affected  by  the  war.  New  standards 
of  quantity,  quality,  cost,  utility  and  neces- 
sity have  been  fi>rced  upon  us  by  the  short- 
age of  labor,  skill,  transportation,  money, 
manufactured  goods  and  raw  materials. 
The  prompt  aud  loyal  observance  of  these 
new  standards  requires  that  both  dealer 
aud  consumer  adopt  new  opinions,  methods 
and  relationships  ct)veriug  their  joint  re 
sponsibility  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 
Every  article  bought  and  sold  is  now  a 
silent  witness  to  the  loyalty  or  disloyalty 
of  the  buyer  and  the  seller.  Each  is  bound 
as  a  good  American  to  carry  out  the  rules 
and  requests  of  the  Government,  which 
apply  to  foodstuffs,  clothing,  factory  prod- 
ucts, all  other  articles  involving  the  use  of 
man  power,  fuel,  time  or  money. 

For  the  first  time  in  history  a  friendly 
business  partnership  exists,  or  should  exist, 
between  every  dealer  and  consumer,  with 
Uncle  Sam  the  senior  member  of  the  firm. 
Each  partner  consults  the  experience  and 
regards  the  welfare  of  the  other  two  be- 
fore taking  action  that  affects  all  three. 

The  patriotic  dealer  and  customer  now 
conduct  together  a  partnership  of  service, 
each  to  the  other  and  both  to  the  Govern- 
ment. While  the  fact  of  this  new  partner- 
ship has  been  vaguely  apprehended,  no 
statement  of  the  rules  and  conditions  apply- 
ing thereto  has  appeared.  The  aim  of  this 
article  is  to  olTer  such  a  statement  for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  dealer  and  customer. 
These  suggestions  are  compiled  from  the 
experience  aud  counsel  of  gr«at  merchants, 
noted  economists,  and  Government  experts. 
We  will  amplify  the  suggestions  by  com- 
ments of  our  own. 

Uefore  studying  any  subject  a  wise  per- 
son studies  the  reasons  for  studying  it. 
Why  should  the  matter  of  buying  and  sell- 
ing in  war  times  be  of- sufficient  importance 
to  claim  our  thoughtful  attention?  Why 
should  everybody  make  it  a  personal  study? 

Because  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  being  a  daily  consumer  of  mer- 
chandise, ought  to  know  on  general  prin- 
ciples how  to  be  the  right  kind  of  con- 
sumer, both  for  his  own  sake  and  for  that 
of  the  dealer.  Because  every  human  aim 
and  enterprize  should  be  founded  on  the 
partnership  ideal  of  mutual  benefit,  and 
the  quickest  way  to  get  this  working  truth 
established  in  our  consciousness  is  to  apply 
it  to  our  daily  acts  of  buying  a"d  selling. 
Because  the  art  of  careful  buying  means 
a  large  saving  to  the  consumer,  and  every 
dollar  we  save  thus  we  can  give  to  war 
relief  work  or  invest  in  Thrift  Stamps  or 
liiberty  Bonds.  Because  the  Government 
now  requests  us  to  omit  the  purchase  of 
non-essentials  during  the  war,  that  ma- 
tt rials  and  man  power  used  in  their  manu- 
facture may  be  conserved ;  hence  we  must 
form  the  habit  of  stopping  to  think  before 
we  buy. 

Because  every  dealer  is  seriously  handi- 
capped by  the  excessive  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness, by  lack  of  products,  supplies,  labor 
and  equipment ;  by  delay  and  loss  in  trans- 
portation, by  confusion,  error  and  waste 
owing  to  unskilled  help  ;  and  if  the  dealer 
is  to  serve,  us  right  under  the  grievous  war 
conditions  that  strike  him  hardest,  he  must 
have  our  understanding,  appreciation,  co- 
operation. Because  the  products  of  the 
world  are  being  rapidly  exhausted  ;  a  mem- 
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ber  of  the  War  Industries  Board  says  that 
he  considers  the  next  six  mouths  to  be  the 
critical  period  in  the  roiiuiiercial  life  of 
this  country,  because  reserve  stocks  are 
being  rapidly  u.sed  up  and  raw  materials 
must  be  devoted  entirely  to  war  needs ; 
hence  to  make  the  nu'rchandise  on  hand 
go  as  far  as  possible,  we  must  learn  imme- 
diately  how   to   buy   to   llu'   best   advantage. 

l-'urthermore  the  Goveriutieut  in  prose- 
cuting the  war  buys  everything  from  needles 
to  ships.  Every  time  we  go  ou  a  shopping 
expedition  we  virtually  compete  with  the 
(Joverumeut.  If  \vi  buy  excessively  or  un- 
wisely we  buy  against  th>'  (Jovernment  and 
for  Germany,  livery  article  we  buy  wrong 
is  equal  to  a  bullet  fired  at  the  American 
army,  whose  operations  demand  huge 
quantities  of  foodstuffs,  clothing,  chemicals, 
woodwork,  leather  goods,  metal  implements, 
products  of  glass,  clay,  iron,  rubber,  steel, 
brick,  stone,  electrical  materials  and  appli- 
ances, and  hundreds  of  other  kinds  of  mer- 
chandise that  we  would  buy  for  ourselves 
alone  but  for  the  war.  The  plain,  urgent 
war  duty  aud  responsibility  for  each  of  us 
\'.  hen  we  go  forth  to  buy  is  to  remember 
the  war  handicaps  of  the  clerk,  the  rights 
of  the  dealer,  the  necessities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  needs  of  our  boys  at  the 
front.  The  buying  rules  and  suggestions 
oilered  by  exi)erts  are  as  follows : 

Do  your  buying  in  person.  Cut  down 
telephone  orders  to  a  minimum.  They  arc 
mostly    unnecessary.    They    involve    extra 
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Carrying  Ihe  market  basket  habit  is 
one  of  the  easiest  and  best  aids  to   thrift 

delivery  and  accounting  costs,  with  liabili- 
ties of  error  and  dissatisfaction.  Send  or 
go  for  trifling  purchases.  Make  every  tele- 
phone order  large  enough  to  pay  the  dealer 
for  the  extra  cost.  You  can  do  this  by  plan- 
ning ahead. 

Carry  all  purchases  home,  save  in  the 
few  ca.ses  where  the  extracn-dinary  bulk  or 
weight  requires  wagon  delivery.  Get  the 
market-basket  or  shopping-bag  habit. 

Resolve  and  prepare  to  pay  cash.  Don't 
ask  for  credit  or  open  a  charge  account  un- 
less you  have  to,  for  the  sake  of  life,  health, 
war  duty  or  personal  eflSciency. 

liimit  your  C.  O.  D.  purchases  to  tho.se 
of  necessity. 

Shop  early-  -early  in  the  week  and  early 
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in    the   day.    You    will    not   only 

secure     fresher    goods,     with     a 

service    more    prompt    aiul    de- 

|)endable ;  you  will  at  the  same 

the  dealer  to  distribute  the  peak 

thus  by  employing  fewer 

nan   power  for  the  use  of 

e    Government. 

Shop  definitely.  Know  what  you  want 
befcu-e  you  go.  Make  out  a  shopping  list  in 
advance.  Carry  it  with  you.  Also  take  any 
advertisement  of  goods  you  wish  to  buy, 
to  aid  the  clerk  and  to  verify  the  purchase. 

Shop  deliberately.  Don't  let  social  or 
other  superficial  obligations  hurry  you  into 
fretfulness  and  ru.sh.  Don't  confuse  and  im- 
pede the  clerk  with  a  demand  for  unreason- 
able haste.  Allow  yourself  at  least  a  quar- 
ter more  time  than  you  think  you  will  need, 
which  is  about  the  delay  to  be  expected  by 
war-time  congestion  of  traffic  and  trade. 

Overlook  errors,  misunderstandings  or 
delays  that  might  be  construed  as  unavoid- 
able. Enter  no  complaints  that  you  could 
fairly  omit.  Records  of  a  large  number  of 
the  complaints  of  customers  indicate  that 
the  fault  rested  as  often  with  the  customer 
as  with  the  store. 

Be  as  thoughtful,  gracious  and  consid- 
eiatc  with  clerks  in  a  store  as  you  would 
be  with  guests  in  your  own  home.  The  hon- 
est and  willing  clerk  even  more  than  the 
ordinary  society  guest  deserves  our  utmost 
elfort  to  be  patient,  courteous  and  kind. 
The  clerk  is  doing  his  best  to  make  a  fair 
living  by  serving  us  well — the  society  guest 
is  merely  fooling  away  time  in  a  superficial 
manner  with  an  artificial  motive.  A  friendly 
word  and  a  cheery  smile  cost  you  nothing, 
but  are  invaluable  to  the  heart  and  mind 
of  a  clerk  worn  out  with  long  standing,  fre- 
quent lifting  and  stooping,  and  the  more 
frequent  spiritual  exercise  of  attempting 
to  look  pleasant  in  the  face  of  mean,  cross, 
foolish  and  selfish  customers.  When  you 
treat  a  clerk  like  a  slave  or  a  machine,  you 
get  poor  service  and  you  deserve  poorer 
than  you  get. 

Buy  with  discrimination.  Before  you 
purchase  an  article,  judge  not  only  its 
worth  to  you,  but  also  its  war  value.  Be 
sure  that  its  sale  does  not  violate  a  war 
ruling  or  request  of  the  Government.  Find 
the  class  of  goods  in  which  every  dealer 
specializes,  then  take  advantage  of  the  par- 
ticular bargains  he  alone  is  likely  to  offer 
in  that  line.  Study  with  unusual  care  the 
advertisements  of  local  mei'chants;  you 
will  soon  discover  which  among  them  are 
both  patriotic  and  progressive,  and  which 
accordingly  deserve  your  patronage.  Noth- 
ing but  the  war  has  ever  shown  clearly  the 
difl'erence  between  the  good  and  poor 
stores  of  a  community ;  every  customer 
owes  it  to  himself  and  the  community  to 
judge  every  store  in  the  light  of  the  war 
situation. 

Buy  home  products  first.  This  rule  ap- 
plies not  only  to  perishable  foodstuff's  like 
bread,  meat,  fruit,  vegetables  aud  greens, 
which  are  always  better  when  b».>ught 
fresh,  but  in  addition  to  all  canned  or  man- 
ufactured goods  to  be  had  from  nearby 
kitchens,  farms  and  factories.  Goods  that 
must  be  shipped  half  way  across  the  tvuu- 
try  will  occupy  railroad  st>acv  ueedtnl  by 
the  Government,  will  be  unwrtain  as  to 
date  of  arriving  at  your  store,  will  cripple 
your  dealer  because  of  delaying  the  turn 
over  of  his  stock,  and  will  cvst  you  a  higher 
)irice. 

Buy  only  what  you  need  for  current  use. 
That  is.  buy  no  more  meri'haudise  ahead 
than  you  would  in  times  of  luvuv  The 
rule  against  hoarding  applies  not  only  to 
tWd  products,  but  also  to  clothing  AUil 
olht>r    uuMHi  [t'liiitiiiufd    <>>»    /iiij/r    t"" 
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Bai:^ac— greatest  of  French  fie- 
tionists— used  to  keep  seven 
quilWielders  busy  at  one  time. 

They  wrote  to  his  dictation  in  long- 
hand, '^  '^  '^  But  the  typewriter  changed 
all  that.    It  increased  tremendously  the 
power  of  the  copyist.  '^  'w  '^  And  just  as 
the  typewriter  revolutionized  old  methods, 
so,  in  turn,  does  the  Mimeograph  multiply 
the  power  of  the  typewriter.    It  reproduces 

five  thousand  perfect  duplicates  of  a  typed  or  written 
sheet  an  hour — at  small  cost.     And  designs,  sketches, 
plans,  signatures,  etc.,  may  go  on  the  same  sheet,  in  the 
one  operation.     Unexcelled  is  the  work  of  the  Mimeo- 
graph now — and  needed.     Get  booklet  "E"  from  local 
dealer,  or  A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago — and  New  York. 

/\,«iiiliillliiii,„.'"'^ 
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THE  TOUCHSTONE  OF  SUCCESS 

BY    JOHN    CALDER 

VICE-FRESIDENT  OF  THE  AERO-MARINE   PLANE  AND  ENGINE  COMPANY 


EFFICIENT  ijreparedness  is  demand- 
fd  imvvadays  at  every  stage  in  busi- 
ness, if  we  are  to  lead  the  (u-ocession 
It  imist  l)e  ill  evidence  from  the  earlie>*t 
thuiiglit  reKardiiig  a  proniisiiij;  idea  or  n 
geiierali/ation  of  value  down  to  the  elab- 
orate forimilation  of  specific  plans  to  realize 
these  ideas  and  to  a  host  of  precautions  for 
launching  them  safely  on  the  sea  of  expe- 
rience and  ensuring  a  successful  voyage. 

The  ri'latious  concerned  in  business  "pre- 
paredness" are  "in<vptions" ;  "organiza- 
tion" ;  and  "operation."  There  are  just 
three  ways  for  attaining  wisdom  and  there- 
by etBciency  and  preparedness  on  anything, 
whether  it  be  business  or  baseball,  motors 
or  morals.  These  are  thinking,  imitation 
and  experience.  Thinking  is  the  finest  way, 
imitation  is  the  easiest  way,  and  experience 
the  most  dirticult  way. 

ElHcient  preparedness  in  business  is  the 
result  of  the  interplay  of  these  three  fac- 
tors combined  with  the  industry  necessary 
to  intensify  them.  Such  preparedness,  how- 
ever, in  the  matter  of  inceptions  cannot  bo 
always  measured  by  the  result  of  the 
project,  for  many  other  elements  enter  into 
performance  and  enhance  or  nullify  the 
original  conception.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  good  ideas  poorly  supported  are  apt 
to  be  overlooked  and  that  efficient  support 
of  a  poor  scheme  is  a  thankless  task. 

The  thoro  cooperation  of  the  three  wis- 
dom factors  named  and  the  quality  of  the 
minds  engaged  are  the  sole  factors  condi- 
tioning the  birth  and  expansion  of  new 
business  ideas.  Mental  grasp  and  imagina- 
tive power  exercized  upon  the  real  facts 
of  the  problem  are  paramount  here. 

Obviously  if  the  inception  of  a  policy  or 
plan  is  insufficient,  inaccurate,  and  there- 
fore inefficient,  it  matters  little  what  may 
be  done  later  by  good  organization  and 
operation  to  support  it.  The  best  thing  that 
can  happen  to  the  many  inefficient  incep- 
tions is  that  they  should  never  see  the  light 
or  that  they  should  be  submitted  to  the 
test  of  intelligent  and  fearless  criticism. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  them  reach  the 
rank  and  file  in  business  and  in  military 
organization  with  executive  endorsement. 
if  not  also  with  executive  origination,  and 
are  hot  open  to  challenge.  Thereby  hang 
not  a  few  sad  tales  about  rainbow  chasing. 
Actual  business  occurrences  show  that  lack 
of  thought,  lack  of  imitation  and  observa- 
tion, and  lack  of  knowledge  of  scientific  and 
industrial  principles  are  to  be  found  in 
men  who  have  inceptions  of  the  highest  im- 
portance in  their  control.  Cfood  business 
is  the  art  of  selecting  probabilities  and 
poor  business  is  the  result  of  taking  chances 
on  possibilities  merely. 

Sound  concepts,  visions,  forecasts  of 
coming  events  or  needs,  or  estimates  of 
conditions  by  leaders  in  finance,  commerce 
and  industry  are  fundamentals  in  business 
preparedness  and  those  concerns  have  been 
most  successful  and  stable  where  the  few- 
est things,  external  or  internal,  "just  hap- 
pened." Lack  of  preparedness  is  always 
rooted  in  lack  of  prevision  or  inaccurate 
estimates  and  we  do  not  know  how  many 
bad  guesses  at  the  future  are  made  on  the 
average  by  our  professional  forecasters  or 
the  men  at  the  masthead  of  business.  One 
authority  says  10  per  cent  is  the  minimum 
and  that  30  per  cent  more  just  escape  fail- 
ure. 

It  is  very  imiiortnnt,  thereCore,  to  start 
right  with  the  elciiientiiry  ideas  of  projects 
find  miiny  of  our  hiisiriess  and  military  in- 
cnjidniis  have  failed   right  here,   tho,  \iiifor- 


tunately,  the  failure  is  sometimes  concealed 
from  the  onlooker  until  capital  has  been 
irretrievably  wasted  upon  the  project,  and 
then  various  obvious  but  sei-ondary  reasons 
are  advanced  for  the  collajise. 

There  have  been  no  more  striking  in- 
stances of  this  than  in  the  adventures  of 
some  of  our  own  men  of  finance  in  the 
realm  of  industry,  particularly  since  "war 
brides"  were  in  fashion.  Their  failure  and 
surprize  at  being  unable  to  juggle  with 
matter  and  men  after  the  skilful  fashion 
of  the  world  of  figures  and  speculation  has 
been  instructive.  Again  and  again  finan- 
ciers of  the  keenest  intelligence  and  success 
in  their  own  special  spheres  having  been 
fooled,  not  thru  the  operation  of  the  law 
of  average,  but  by  inceptions  and  projects 
inherently  uneconomical  and  needing  no 
wizard  to  discover  this.  For  any  efficient 
preparedness  in  such  cases  we  look  in  vain. 
Apparently  they  could  not  resist  the  at- 
tractive terms  either  olTered  or  possibly 
conceded  for  their  capital  and  they  swal- 
lowed the  bait  whole,  with  the  reservation 
that  any  resulting  burdens  could  be  fast- 
ened on  the  backs  of  others. 

IN  the  matter  of  the  inception  of  great 
business  ideas  the  lack  of  the  trained  mind 
in  the  adult  is  almost  beyond  remedy.  But 
even  trained  minds  will  fail  here  if  they 
lack  imagination.  Nearly  every  good  idea 
in  business,  embodied  finally  in  a  project, 
arose  from  trained  minds  carrying  thought 
past  all  verified  phenomera  and  experiences 
into  the  realm  of  intuition.  In  other  words, 
the  step  attained  by  what  is  really  the 
scientific  use  of  the  imagination  was  a  step 
beyond  the  last  solid  ground.  Imagination 
played  with  and  around  ideas  and  ultimate- 
ly flamed  into  consciousness  of  that  which 
was  yet  to  be  proved. 

But  with  our  imagination  among  the 
stars,  our  feet  must  be  tirmly  planted  on 
the  ground,  for  we  are  not  dreaming  here ; 
we  are  consciously  cerebrating  and  so  long 
as  we  think  correctly  we  must  think  of 
things  as  they  are.  The  state  of  mind  with- 
in us  must  correspond  to  the  state  of  things 
without  us  whenever  a  call  comes  for  com- 
paring them.  Some  people  are  intellectually 
dishonest  and  in  inceptions  decline  to  see 
what  they  do  not  want  to  see.  It  is  as  if 
a  man  relished  cheating  himself  at  soli- 
taire. In  all  preparedness,  therefore,  a  pas- 
sion for  facts  should  rule  and  we  should  be 
willing  to  go  far  afield  to  get  all  relevant 
experiences.  The  mind  also  should  be  a 
nimble  one  for  immediate  decisions  may  be 
demanded.  But  given  a  clear,  clean  intel- 
lectual start,  the  originator  of  business, 
industrial  and  military  ideas  should  launch 
out  boldly  in  mental  speculation ;  open- 
minded,  struggling  against  preconceptions 
of  ideas  and  of  people ;  ready  to  correct  im- 
perfect estimates  of  things  and  of  character 
and  to  welcome  any  new  truth  when  it  has 
proved  its  title. 

Such  thinking  and  brooding  over  facts, 
always  fortified  by  personal  experience, 
keen  observation  and  resourcefulness,  is  the 
secret  of  power  and  of  efficiency  in  busi- 
ness preparedness.  It  gives  a  man  the  abil- 
ity to  acquire,  to  marshal,  to  master  ideas 
and  to  forge  from  them  a  weapon  to  con- 
quer men,  or  commerce,  or  circumstances. 

Industrial  preparedness  also  calls  for 
truer  discrimination  of  snitahility  than  at 
present  and,  at  the  initial  stages,  more  use 
of  the  science  of  character-reading  and  of 
the  psychology  and  physiology  of  business 
aptitudes    in    which    notable    progress    has 


been  made  in  the  iiast  five  years.  The  em- 
ployment department  is  coming  into  its 
own.  Under  competent  administration  it  is 
no  longer  a  mere  laborer's  registry.  It 
classifies  aptitudes  competently  and  even 
the  higher  salaried  men  are  no  longer  en- 
gaged upon  chance  impressions  of  their  per- 
sonalities. 

The  ability  to  sense  truly  the  psychologi- 
cal elements  of  a  situation  is  all-important 
and  it  can  be  cultivated.  But  it  can  al'^o 
be  atrophied,  and  when  this  happens  to  a 
whole  nation  the  result  is  the  world  tragedy 
we  arc  now  witnessing. 

The  new  leaven  which  has  been  ferment- 
ing in  business  in  the  last  ten  years  has 
worked  chiefly  in  industry.  Management 
I'.as  been  struggling  from  an  art  toward  a 
science  and,  while  it  has  not  yet  attained 
that  goal,  the  machinery  of  management, 
namely,  system,  has  been  evolving  rapidly. 
Whether  too  rapidly  or  too  completely  we 
will  not  inquire  here.  The  question  before 
us  is  what  is  the  essence  of  preparedness 
in  the  operating  department ;  in  our  mills 
and  plants,  arsenals  and  stores,  in  sales 
and  distribution  of  products,  and  in  the 
oflice  functions  of  all  of  these. 

The  new  element  in  preparedness  is  the 
use  of  the  "scientific  method"  in  attacking 
problems.  The  scientific  method,  however, 
is  not  any  particular  system  nor  is  it  a 
tool  that  can  be  kept  handy  on  the  shelf  for 
occasional  use  only.  It  is  old  as  Socrates 
and  the  dawn  of  science,  but  in  its  con- 
scious application  to  business  it  is  as  new 
as  today.  It  is  essentially  an  attitude  of 
the  mind  which  influences  our  business  con- 
duct, plans  and  decisions,  and  causes  us 
habitually  to  observe,  describe,  analyze  and 
classify  with  accuracy  the  phenomena 
which  recur  in  our  daily  round. 

The  result  is  that  we  apply  these 
analyses  and  experiences  to  regulate  later 
aff'airs  and  shape  all  our  records  so  that 
they  are  interpretive  and  constructive.  At 
the  same  time  (unlike  pure  scientific  re- 
search) all  this  is  confined  solely  to  the 
problems  where  it  is  economically  justified. 
Many  men  of  outstanding  ability  in  incep- 
tion do  all  of  these  analyses  by  mind  and 
memory,  and  this  fact  is  sometimes  used 
to  depreciate  the  value  of  conscious  prep- 
aration and  to  suggest  that  such  ability 
cannot  be  cultivated.  But  this  is  not  really 
so.  Not  a  few  of  our  business  geniuses 
themselves  confess  to  limitations  due  to 
lack  of  educational  and  other  opportunities 
which  people  of  lesser  talent  dare  not 
neglect. 

In  operating  departments  we  need  store 
houses  for  facts  and  conveyors  for  deci- 
sions and  the  real  question  of  system  ecini- 
omy  is:  what  kind  and  how  many?  It  is 
the  possession  of  adequate  discrimination 
in  this  matter  that  distinguishes  the  mere 
statistician  from  the  efficient  business 
planner  and  forecaster. 

The  matter  of  business  preparednei»s  is 
then  simply  the  concentration  on  the  incep- 
tions in  every  department  of  the  best  minds 
we  have  and  the  provision  for  systematii*- 
ally  widening  and  recording  experience. 
Behind  every  method,  every  practise,  every 
custom  in  business  and  society  alike,  lies  an 
idea  or  group  of  ideas — a  theor.v^ — a  reason. 
Hence,  the  only  practical  things  in  life  Hr<i» 
ideas,  the  only  practii-nl  man.  the  man  of 
ideas,  the  mnn  who  kn(>ws,  not  n\eroly  the 
man  who  does.  Behind  our  individual  prav"- 
tise,  whether  we  are  o»iiscii»us  of  it  or  not, 
lies  the  theory,  and  only  he  \vhv>  knows  it 
cull   take   the   next   step  wisely. 


In  addition  to  the  bane  atand  and  t'an*- 
mitter  th?  Aniomatic  Elrctiic  Company 
ru»t-proofn  the  corm  and  armatures  of 
all  coiln — an  v/nM  aa  other  amall  partH 
of  exposed  metal. 
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Why  Doesn't  Your 
Automatic  Telephone  Rust? 

When  the  warm  days  come — and  you  are  work- 
ing your  trusted  Automatic  overtime  to  keep  up 
with  the  wartime  activities  of  your  organization — 
why  doesn't  the  base  stand  or  transmitter  rust? 

When  the  acid  from  the    perspiration  of  your 

hand  works  its  way  through  the  enamel  down  to 

the    metal,    why   doesn't    the    steel    corrode    and 

shortly  cause  the  enamel  finish  to  flake  away? 

To  forestall  these  conditions  the  Automatic  Electric  Com- 
pany uses  the  Parker  Process.  The  Parker  Process  prevents 
rust  and  thereby  insures  all  users  of  the  Automatic  Telephone 
a  permanent  finish  — and  a  permanent  service. 

A  Book  on  Rust -Proofing 
for  Industrial  Executives 

No  matter  what  you  manufacture  — if  you  use  iron  or  steel 
in  any  way  -you  will  find  valuable  information  in  the  Parker 
Process  book.  This  explains  how^  the  Parker  Process  is 
rapidly  reducing  the  great  toll  rust  takes  annually  from  our 
steel  supply  how  it  is  being  used  on  metal  articles  from 
motor  trucks  to  typewriters — and  how  easily  you  can  apply 
it  to  your  own  product  without  in  any  way  interfering  w^ith 
your  present  production  plans.     For  your  copy  address 


PARKER  RUST  PROOF  COMPANY  of  AMERICA 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN.  U.  S.  A. 
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LOCKWOOD.  GREENE 

b  CO 

ENGINEERS 


I^M  AUK  A  lUiK  records  arc  beiiijjj  made, 
,  both  ill  the  })i()duetiofi  of  ships  and  in 
tstabhsliin^  yards  to  jiroduce  tJicni.  When 
the  Staten  Ishuui  Sliip  lUiildint)^  Co.  contract- 
ed tor  a  large  tonnage  with  only  the  beginnings  of 
a  modern  yard,  tliey  recognized  the  advantages  of 
expert  engineering  service. 

Lockwood,  dreene  iSi  Co.  were  euyfiyed  to  design  the  plant 
ajid  specify  the  e(|iiipnient.  We  made  a  thoiou-jh  study  ot'eon- 
ditions  ;  deterniiiied  the  best  methods  ot  construetiny  tlie  i)lant 
and  providinjf  adequate  power  supply.  The  requiren)ents  in- 
cluded facilities  to  build  complete  cargo  vessels — steel  hulls, 
boilers  and  engines.      And  speed  icas  essential. 

This  re[)resents  but  one  phase  of  our  broad  engineering 
service.  In  all  lines  of  industry  we  plan  new*  projects  and 
rearrange  running  plants. 

Perhaps  in  your  case,  we  can  help  you  to  meet  unusual  needs 
or  special  war  time  demands.  If  you  are  looking  farther  ahead, 
we  will  be  glad  to  discuss  your  plans  with  you.  Write  to  our 
nearest  office  for  further  information.  We  shall  also  send  you 
the  book.      Building  with  Foresight.'* 

LOCKWOOD,    GREENE  &  CO.,  kngineers 

Boston,  60  Federal  Street  Chicago,  38  S.  Dearborn  Street 

Atlanta,  Healey  Building  New  York,   101    Park    Avenue 

C4iVUZ)^— LOCKWOOD,   GREENE   &   CO.   OF  CANADA,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  l\  Q. 


STATEN     ISLAND    SHIP    BUILDING     CO. 

MARINERS      HAROOR.    N.  >' 
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Don't  Wear 
a  Truss 

Brooks'    Appliance,     the 

modern  scientific  invention,  the 
wonderful  new  discovery  that 
relieves  rupture,  will  be  sent 
on  trial.  No  obnoxious  springs 
or  pads 

Brooks'  Rupture  Appliance 

Has  automatic  Air  Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts  together  as  you  would 
a  broken  limb,  tio  salves.  No  lies.  Durable, 
cheap.  Sfent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Protected  by 
U.  S.  patents.  CataloK  and  measure  blanks 
mailed  free.  Send  name  and  address  today. 
C.  E.  BROOKS.     490F  State  St  ,  Mirthall.  MicK 


MR.  C.  E.  BROOKS 
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The  masterpiece  of  watch 

manufacturo—  adjusted  to  the 
afcand.  positions,  teaiuerature  and 
l«ochronl«m.  Encujod  ot  factory 
into  your  choice  of  tn«  exqulsita 
now  watchcaaeo.  TheKreat  Burlmit- 
ton  VVotih  aeiit  on  aimple  reyuoat. 
Pay  at  rate  ol  »2  60  a  month.  You 
jrot  tho  walili  «t  tho  aame  price  that 
tho  wholcaalo  iewelera  muat  pay  u«. 
1V.:>*  T«J,.o  ''»•  color  illuatra- 

Write  loday  tioiiaof»iinav.oat 

dealnna  in  wal.hea  that  Tou  havo  to 
ahouaa  from.  Naioo  ami  ail.liooa  on 
■  yoatcur.i  la  e,H>UKh.     W  nto  toaay. 
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The  New 
Books 
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Uncivil  War 


It's  a  horrible  thing  to  think  that  hiUf  tho 
world  must  be  maimed  and  slaunrhtered  in  order 
to    make    the   other    half    think. 

And  yet,  until  littlo  over  a  yoih-  ago. 
Anici-ica  was  in  too  nuieh  of  a  hurry  to 
think. 

Altlio  liurry,  says  Porter  Emerson  Brown 
in  The  I'nciril  Wdt;  came  in  really  with 
the  bicyelo,  we  didn't  hurry  well  till  the 
advent  of  the  trolley  whieh  made  us  step 
lively  to  keep  from  being  run  over.  Then 
electric  lights,  by  making  it  possible  for 
us  to  stay  up  all  night,  helped  along  for 
a  while ;  and  at  last  the  automobile  put 
the  finishing  touch  upon  speed.  And  as  the 
twin  of  Ilui-ry  is  I'^xcitement,  the  motor 
of  course  necessitated  the  cabaret  and  road- 
house. 

"A  roadhouse,"  the  author  defines  in  his 
volume  of  slangy  epigrams  that  are  as 
thoughtful  as  if  they  were  more  solemnly 
worded,  "is  a  form  of  suburban  saloon 
where  iieople  go  to  pay  !flS  for  a  dinn(>r 
for  which  they'd  tire  the  cook  at  home.  It 
usually  has  the  highly  original  name  of  the 
Blue  Moon,  or  the  Pink  Lion,  or  the 
Blossom  Brae." 

Then  comes  the  war,  and  with  the  war 
that  grimly  growing  list  of  names  in  the 
morning  paper,  to  enlarge,  thru  sorrow  or 
sympathy  or  privation,  the  heart  and  mind 
of  the  woman  who  "gives  parties  that 
would  keep  a  Belgian  family,  children  and 
all,  in  luxury  for  a  year,"  to  sober  th'> 
thoughtless  young  man  whose  main  object 
in  life  seems  to  be  "darkness  saving  and 
to  support  Henry  Ford  in  the  style  to 
which  he  has  so  recently  been  accustomed." 

It's  a  horrible  thing  to  think  that  half  the 
world  must  be  maimed  and  slaughtered  to  make 
the  other  half  think.  But  if  so  it  must  be,  can't 
you   who   may   be  left  begin  to  think   now  ? 

The   Uncivil   War,  by   Porter  Emerson   Brown. 

George  H.   Doran   Co.   $1.25. 

The  Black  Monk  of  Russia 

FEW  of  us  mortals  can  resist  the  fas- 
cination of  an  expost^.  None  ct>uld  re- 
frain from  seizing  upon  this  large  red  vol- 
ume whose  covers,  bearing '  the  sinister 
countenance  of  the  Black  Monk  of  Russia, 
seem  fairly  bursting  with  startling  secrets. 
Kuspittin  and  the  Russian  Refolution  is 
written  by  I'rincess  Catherine  Radziwill, 
who  has  published  books  of  this  sort  before 
under  the  name  of  Count  Vassili.  The  au- 
thor's purpose  is  to  describe  the  revolution 
and  the  events  which  preceded  it,  among 
which  the  extraordinary  story  of  Rasputin 
figures  so  curiously.  In  her  estiinatii>n  the 
importance  of  Rasimtin  is  entirely  misun- 
derstood and  greatly  overrated  outside  of 
Russia  and  she  devott»s  about  twi>-thirds  of 
her  btiok  to  an  earnest  eiuleavor  to  jmt  hira 
in  his  proper  plact> — a  pawn  in  the  pay  of 
'  ertain  high  personages,  who  iu  their  turn 
J' re  in  the  employ  of  Germany.  We  are 
w  hilled  into  a  merry-go- rt>und  of  intrigvie 
whose  macliinery  is  of  Oerutan  n\ake.  And 
in  the  midst  of  it  all  we  make  the  atMtiaiut- 
ance  of  innumerable  prtuninent  Uussians 
fi-om  the  late  Czar,  whom  the  writw 
is  inclined  to  forgive  everything  save  his 
'insane  weakness"  for  his  witV.  "the  evil 
genius  of  the  dynasty  wht>se  head  she  luar- 
lied"  to  .\le\antler  Kerensky,  "«n  iater«sl> 
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ing  and  brilliant  historical  figure,  but  only 
a  figure."  The  latter  part  of  the  book  com- 
prizes an  account  of  the  Revolution  itself 
and  a  prophecy  of  Russia's  future.  Princess 
Itadziwill's  first-hand  knowledge  of  facts, 
which  assists  her  in  her  efforts  to  clarify 
the  prevalent  erroneous  opinions  of  the 
great  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
Russia  and  her  absolute  faith  in  her  coun- 
try's integrity,  which  leads  her  to  discuss 
the  delicate  subject  of  Russia's  peace  with 
<iernuiny.  make  the  book  well  worth  read- 
ing. 

.  .  .  the  Bolsheviki  seized  the  government, 
.  .  .  and  at  last  started  the  negotiations  which 
culminated  in  the  shameful  peace  signed  at 
Brest-Litovsk.  After  three  and  a  half  years'  war 
and  a  Revolution,  Russia  as  an  independent  na- 
tion ceased  to  exist,  and  became  virtually,  an-1 
to  all  appearance,  a  German  province.  Germany 
can  look  triumphantly  on  the  success  of  her 
work  and  glory  in  it.  Happily  for  Russia,  for 
the  world  and  for  the  cause  of  civilization,  it  is 
only  one  chapter  of  it  thatihas  come  to  an  end. 
Russia,  the  great  Russia  of  the  past,  is  not 
dead.  She  possesses  far  more  vitality  than  she  is 
given  credit  for,  and  she  still  has  sound,  true, 
and  honest  elements  amidst  her  citizens.  When 
attempting  to  judge  her,  one  ought  to  think  of 
the  great  French  Revolution,  and  to  remember 
that  in  France,  also,  it  took  years  before  its 
work  was  at  last  consolidated  and  set  upon  a 
sound  basis.  Our  Russian  Revolution  is  hardly 
one  year  old  and — I  think  she  has  not  yet  passed 
through  that  phase  of  real  terror  which  is  al- 
ways a  symptom  of  great  upheavals  such  as 
Russia  has  undergone  and  is  undergoing.  Bu' 
this  will  not  mean  that  the  end  of  Russia  has 
come,  nor  that  she  has  become,  or  will  remain, 
a  German  province.  The  hatred  of  the  Teuton,! 
on  the  contrary,  will  grow  as  the  events  progress 
and   the   great    disillusion   arrives. 

Rasputin  and  the  Russian  Revolution,  by  Prin- 
cess Catherine  RadziwiU.  John  Lane  Co.,  S3. 

With  British  Ships  of  Trade 

IN  The  Merchant  f>eamen  in  War,  by 
L.  Cope  Cornford.  we  have  a  splendid 
record  of  how  British  seamen  of  the  mer- 
chant marine  are  living  up  to  their  tradi- 
tion of  courage  and  stedfastness  in  facing 
the  ruthless  methods  of  German  sea  war- 
fare. Of  the  fifty  odd  stories  told,  -wheif- 
all  redound  to  the  credit  of  those  who  went 
down  to  the  sea  in  dire  peril,  one  hesitates 
to  single  out  any  for  special  mention.  Yet. 
therf  i.*;  probably  no  stronger  sea  tale  writ- 
ten than  "The  ("astaways."  and  none  more 
Lfrojc  than  that  of  Captain  Thomas  Crisp, 
master  of  the  fishing  smack  "Nelson,"  to 
whom  the  po.sthumous  honor  of  the  Victoria 
Cross  was  awarded.  Admiral  Sir  John  Jel- 
licoe  in  his  [.reface  to  the  book,  writes : 

In  this  book  it  haij  been  the  design  of  the 
chronicler  to  present  the  character  and  the  vir- 
tues of  the  British  seamen,  rather  than  the 
wickedness  of  his  enemies  or  the  horror  of  his 
sufferings.  For  a  tale  of  wrong  is  of  no  worth 
in  itself.  If  in  adversity  men  and  women  fail 
of  courage  and  constancy  and  cheer,  then  wf 
should  lay  our  hanrls  upon  our  mouths  an<l 
k*ep  silence,  for  there  w  no  more  profit  of 
speech. 

Readers  of  this  book  will  find  no  singh 
page  where  humanity  lost  faith  in  itself. 

The    Merchant    SeameTi    in    War,    by    L.    Cope 
Cornford.   Doran.    Sl.iio. 


Juvenile  Books  in  Brief 

HkaI.THY  I.'VtNO,  lUfTiV.  1.  by  CharleK  Edward 
Arrory  WinsU>w.  ( C  K.  M'-rrill  Company.  r,'i 
cepti. )  Small  illustral'.-'l  b<X)k  by  a  professor  of 
public  health  telling  children  how  they  can  grow 
stronK    for   their   country's  service. 

Oi'U  PaTRICT!*,  by  Wilbur  F.  Oordy.  (Charles 
Srribner's  Hoti'i,  T,(i  cents.)  Mak»-»  clear  to  cbil- 
'I'-en  and  foreign-JK^rn  adultn  th<-  m"aninif  of 
Americanism  by  sketches  of  our  leading  patriots. 

My  '  :  Part,  l>y  Mary  Synon.    (Charl«-« 

hpfibr.'  ,    .'.()    renin.)     'I  <  aches    the    princi- 

(-;«^,    f.i;in'.    ;.  r.'l   activiti'-K   of   our  country    in    thf 
w»r  and  telU  how  childcn   may  h  rip. 

Mr  f'tiisTt'/'n  VouT,  by  Franc*^  Nimmo 
fireene,      (CharU-s     Scribner's     Honi4,     50     rfti'f  ) 

II! '--'    \^>r,k    showinK    the   spirit  of   America 

b/  selections    from    utterances    of    our 

]'■'!•{    .H<of;TH    AT    Ska,    by    Arthur    A.     Carey, 
MI'tU      P.rttmn    h    Co.,    «l.Jir,,»    An   active,    intz-r-i 
♦f  worth   while  story  of   three   Ikiv«   >io'I 

tt'  •■     on     the     IJ</y     Hcoul    ship     "Bright 

Wi,.it"  I 


6B  )  Varying  degrees  of 
5B  xcxtra  softness — 6H 
4B  j  softest. 

38  ICxtra  soft  and  black. 
28  Very  sf)ft  and  black. 
8     Soft  and  black. 
HB  Medium  soft. 
F      Firm. 


H  Hard. 

2H  Harder. 

:JH  Very  hard. 

4H  ICxtra  hard. 

7|j     degrees  of 

8Hf,    ^•f^'* 
nil  \   hardness. 


Write  us  which  degree  you 
want,  or  what  kind  of  pencil 
work  you  do,  enclosing  16 
cents  in  stamps  and  we  will 
send  you  full-length  samples 
worth  double  the  money. 

JOSEPH    DIXON 
CRUCIBLE  CO. 

DEPT.  143  J,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 
EatablUhed  1827 


How  to  find 
the  right  pencil 


You  have  run  across  a  pencil  now 
and  then  that  suits  you  to  a  T — 
makes  your  work  easier,  quicker, 
more  satisfactory.  Why  not  be  sure  of 
getting  such  a  pencil  every  time  ? 

rvY  DIXON'S   ^ 

ELdoeadO 

y/ie  master  drawing  pencii" 

has  strong,  firm  leads  that  save  a  lot 
of  resharpening — smooth,  responsive 
leads  that  write  with  much  less  effort. 
Made  in  17  degrees — 6B  (softest)  to 
9H  (hardest).  HB  (medium)  is  most 
popular  for  general  work;  but  be  sure 
to  get  the  degree  exactly  suited  to 
your  work. 

How  to  find  your  grade 

With  the  aid  of  the  chart  below,  select  the 
grade  you  think  you  should  have.  If  the  first 
is  not  exactly  right,  next  time  select  a  degree 
or  two  softer  or  harder  as  the  case  may  be. 
When  you  have  found  your  degree,  specify  it 
every  time  and  you  will  be  assured  of  satis- 
faction from  then  on. 
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They're  going  over  there  on 

"A.B.A."  TEEiL  Cheques 


On  what  kind  of  funds  are  you  going  over  there  to  engage 
in  works  of  mercy  or  to  perform  sterner  acts  of  duty?  Are 
you  going  to  travel  on  funds  that  are  safe  and  convenient? 
"A.B.A"  Cheques  are  safe  because  those  you  purchase  are 
usable  only  after  you  have  countersigned  them.  They  are 
convenient  because  of  just  the  right  denominations  ($10,  $20, 
$50,  and  $100),  compactly  arranged  in  a  neat  little  pocket 
case  and  good  for  payment  of  purchases  and  services  in  all 
Allied  and  neutral  countries. 

Thousands  of  men  and  women  embarking  in  war  work  have 
supplied  themselves  with  this  "safest,  handiest  travel  money." 
Entire  units  of  nurses  have  been  equipped  with  "A.B.A." 
Cheques,  before  sailing.  You  can  conserve  your  time  and 
spare  yourself  many  annoyances  by  getting  a  supply  of  these 
Cheques  at  your  bank. 

//  your  bank  does  not  sell  them,  apply  to 

Bankers  Trust  Company 

NEW  YORIC 
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HOW  TO  USE  THE  INDEPENDENT  IN 
THE  TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH 

This  l)rochure  prepared  by  Dr.  Frederick  Hoiik  Law, 
Head  of  the  Enghsh  Department  of  the  Stuyvesant 
High  School,  where  nearly  FIVE  THOUSAND 
boys  attend,  is  of  special  help  to  teachers  of  Oral  Com- 
position, Supplementary  Reading,  Public  Speaking, 
Rhetoric,  Journalism,  Extempore  Speaking  and  Oral 
Expression.  It  is  free.  Sending  for  it  will  not  place 
you  under  any  obligation.  Address  The  Independent, 
119  West  40th  St.,  New  York. 


DEMOCRACY'S    CALL  TO 
YOUTH 

(Continued  from  pni/e  382) 

'I'lif  McKcMsio  iiint'iitlnuMit  callod  ntten- 
timi  t<t  tlic  fact  that  if  tlifi-o  aro  to  Iw  any 
I'lirtluT  wars  .voiilh  and  wnnn'ii  nvo.  to  have 
iiiuio  tti  say  about  tliiiiR^^  tliau  over  before. 
Youth  and  woman  are  to  be  the  arbiters 
as  they  never  have  been  before  becanse  no 
war  between  nations,  <ertainly  no  world 
war,  can  be  wajjed  without  such  support 
of  iiKhistry  as  has  never  been  given  before. 
In  tiiis  instance  (Jeneral  Crowder  points 
out  that  to  disregard  youth  would  simply 
mean  soing  into  the  deferred  chissifications 
and  that  would  l)e  to  bring  on  chaos  be- 
cause '•Tiie  nation  is  carrying  a  heavy  in- 
dustrial bur(h'n  as  well  as  a  heavy  military 
one."  Thi.s  nation,  in  this  war,  in  other 
words,  must  provide  f(vr  its  own  100,0()(),- 
(>(K)  population,  must  keep  its  promises  to 
the  neutral  nati()ns  to  send  exports,  must 
jirovide  for  its  milit.iry  forces,  and  to  do 
all  tiiese  things  necessarily  mnst  keep  the 
bulk  of  its  older  men  busy  at  home,  and  if 
they,  and  the  women  who  are  helping  them 
remain  at  home,  then  only  youth  remains, 
to  carry  arms. 

It  is  youth,  again,  that  is  to  win  this 
war  so  far  as  it  is  to  be  won  in  the  field. 

And  as  a  consequence  of  this  new  draft 
law  it  follows  that  youth  will  have,  after 
the  war,  a  voice  in  our  national  affairs  that 
it  has  never  had.  That  is,  just  as  after  the 
("ivil  War  the  epochal  things  in  America — 
the  building  of  the  trans-Continental  rail- 
roads, the  pioneering  of  the  West,  much 
else — were  done  by  veterans,  so  after  this 
^^■ar  there  .seems  to  be  not  the  least  question 
that  the  veterans  will  do  the  big  things  in 
the  nation — and  those  veterans,  in  large 
proportion,  will  be  youths. 

All  this  does  not  mean  that  simply  be- 
cause a  man  is  not  a  youth  he  is  not  to  be 
called  into  service.  To  the  contrary  the  new 
law  makes  special  provision  and  grants 
special  tolerance  to  the  War  Department 
for  drawing  into  the  service  every  man  up 
to  forty-six  years  unless  he  has  de- 
pendents who  really  require  his  pres- 
ence at  home,  notably  his  earnings  and  the 
fruits  of  his  continuous  toil,  or  becaiise  he 
belongs  to  the  class  of  "per.sons  engaged  in 
industries,  occupations,  or  employments, 
including  agriculture,  found  to  be  necessary 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  military  estab- 
lishment or  the  effective  operation  of  the 
military  forces  or  the  maintenance  of  na- 
tional interest  during  the  emergency." 

The  definition,  with  reference  to  indi- 
viduals, of  this  classification  and  tl>e  call- 
ing or  exemption  of  others  with  referent>e 
to  the  classifications  resulting  from  indi- 
viduals having  dependents  is  left  largely 
to  the  Executive  Departments,  which  is 
one  way  of  saying  that  the  responsibility 
upon  General  Crowder  and  upon  those 
faithful,  little-mentioned  draft  boards,  ia 
greater  than  ever  before.  It  is  greater  be- 
cause the  net  is  closing  with  denux^ratic 
precision  upon  every  one  from  eighteen  to 
forty-six  years.  When  the  first  call  came 
and  9,5S6,50S  men  registered.  Gene  al 
Crowder  and  his  boards  were  working,  in  a 
sense,  extensively.  There  wore  elements  of 
uncertainty  and  of  the  problenmtii^al  and 
experimental  in  this  phenomenal  and  un- 
precedented draft.  Moreover  the  supply  of 
man-power  was  very  great.  Since  then  the 
withdrawals  tnnu  this  supply  have  been 
greatly  augmenttnl.  Men  have  gone  into 
essential  work  in  the  shipyards^ — nearly 
half  a  million  of  them.  Others  have  gone 
into  other  essential  industries.  The  exemiv- 
tions  again  and  again  were  <vuibtHl  over, 
sometimes  nationally,  when  physical  and 
t>ther  requirements  were  altcrtHl,  sonietimet* 
locally,  iu   regions  where  there  seemeil   to 
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have  been  too  much  tolerance  allowed.  But 
Uncle  Sam  has  been  tightening  the  reins 
steadily ;  that  is  why,  in  connection  with 
this  law,  we  have  reached  the  point  where 
work-or-fight  is  the  order  of  the  day.  And 
even  now  the  law  does  not  designate — it 
conld  not.  since  every  case,  wellnigh,  is  a 
problem  in  itself,  for  a  local  board — pre- 
cisely which  men  shall  serve  and  which 
=hall  not.  It  simply  affords  authority  for 
the  Executive  Departments — notably  Oon- 
eral  Crowder  and  his  agency  of  the  War 
Department — to  make  the  rules,  in  detail, 
or  to  leave  justice  in  the  hands  of  local 
boards  fully  conversant  with  each  indivi<l- 
ual  case.  But  it  is  possible,  after  one  has 
attended  the  hearings  before  the  House  and 
Senate  Oommittees  on  Military  Affairs  and 
followed  closely  the  representations  made 
by  General  Crowder,  Secretary  Baker, 
Senators  and  Congressmen,  to  get  the 
spirit  with  which  the  new  legislation  will 
be  applied,  and  it  becomes  plain  that  it  will 
be  applied  with  complete  justice,  with 
scrupulous  regard  for  such  justice  as  will 
raake  it  impossible  for  any  man  between 
eighteen  and  forty-six  years  to  escape  such 
responsibilities  as  his  rights  in  this  democ- 
racy have  made  him  heir  to.  To  illustrate  : 
Men  merelv  married,  i.  e.,  men  who  are 
married,  have  wives  living,  have  children. 
even,  are  not,  by  that  fact  alone,  to  escape 
service :  they  will  have  to  show  that  those 
dependents  of  theirs  are  dependent,  con- 
tinuously, upon  their  continuous  work  at 
home,  unless  they  are  working  in  the  ship 
yards  or  at  tasks  which  are  indispensable. 
in  which  they  cannot  easily  be  supplanted 
by  women  or  by  older  men.  Indeed, 
those  concerned  are  determined  to  comb  out 
of  every  hidden  place  and  out  of  every  sine- 
cure and  out  of  every  niche  and  cf)riier  of 
the  country  every  man  who  is  not  continu- 
ously essential  to  the  maintenance  of  de- 
pendents or  of  essential  industries.  Some  of 
these  men  may  have  wives.  It  may  not  be 
.'•afe  in  all  instances  to  suppose  that  these 
wives,  who,  let  us  say,  have  no  children. 
can  resume  work  they  have  done  before, 
assuming  that  they  worked  before  marry- 
ing. Frerjuently,  Secretary  Baker  points 
out,  things  have  been  altered  so  much  since 
they  work<'d  that  they  cannot  easily  resume 
their  old  f)lji<-e.s  or  similar  places;  but  if 
they  can.  then  the  m<-n  are  likely  to  br- 
called  'i'lie  board  in  charge  of  the  chaj)- 
lains  of  the  army  has  rerommended  that 
even  theological  students  be  called  and  be 
subieeted    to    these    rules    of    classification. 

Such  even-handed  justice  does  away  with 
any  cry  for  or  against  drafting  lalnir.  Labor 
will  tjike  its  place  along  with  rieh  men  and 
poor  men.  all  other  men. 

The  direr-t  re-iults, .abroad,  will  be  the 
realization  of  (mr  military  jirogram — and 
we  have  the  repeated  word  of  'Jeneral 
March  for  it.  that  our  military  program  is 
duly  calfulateil.  in  most  cold-blooded  fush- 
ion.  to  knoek  the  hairy  and  Imijerial  Knees 
together  and  nend  the  Imperial  Hopes  of 
(Jreat  I'ied  I'ljier  over,  urirler  or  thru, 
iDto  the  inferno,  beyond  the  setting  sun. 

The  home  results  are  alrn'ist  as  many  as 
one  rriigtit  be  a-ked  to  enumerate  if  rm'- 
were  told  to  fff.  down  on  [taper,  very  defi- 
nitely, the  prmition  of  each  indivjflual  in 
a  nation  reborn,  a  nati'/n  just  as  diflerent 
*(ualitatively  from  the  nation  we  kn')W  ns 
the  I'niterl  States  as  the  imagination  <-ould 
<le.«fTibe  in  all  of  a  week-end's  work.  It  i.s 
the  realization — this  draft  law — of  our 
dernfKTa'-y ;  it  in  an  if  T'nele  S;im  had  run 
ribbons  (Hit  to  every  Arneriean  man  from 
eighteen  to  fr/rty-six,  drawn  a))  info  solid 
phnhirix,  vtarted  nl)  marehing  into  glorioii-i 
»f niggle  ty>  the  tune  of  the  "Star  Sjiangled 
I'anner."  'Hiat  in  why  it  in  n  glorioiiH  tiling, 
d  thing  piire)i!iMed,  an  change  and  growth 
alwnyH  are,  \ry  nnrTifice,  but  on  inHpiring, 
MM  might  nny,  inspired,  thing,  therefore. 


Che  country's  finest 
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Does  Your  Money  Make 
You  10  %  ? 

An  inrnrii<iratr^I  UK^or-hitlon  of  ChrUthin  workorB  tWnSriyn 
l>i  I'riliirK'i  the  ■iiii,«  i,l  Kh  wurk  AiMltlunal  lUiiUul  In 
f'lniinl  Jf  yiiii  lian)  II  liiiiMlrcd  (IcjHiini  or  iiiiini  tliat 
oiiKtil  111  hrlrig  you  In  10  |>i'r  r.iMil.  Id  t'i  jior  rant  ciisir, 
li'f  li  a  HHft)  InviiHlninnl  Kealiloji,  >iiii  ulll  linlii  n 
vry  worlliy  arllvlly  of  llio  Chiirrli.  Only  n  IlinlUuI 
tiiiri  will  t)«  a'cAplml  m  a  loan,  whoii  llilii  ninniinl  Ik 
•  •■ciircil.  III!  furthDr  nirnm  will  bn  r«Ji«l('<l.  Hdriil  Id 
Klvcf)  for  p.iyriif*rif.  of  Intcrc^d  a-i  well  an  iirliiclpiil  J<'iiiM 
tiifixl  lift  iii.-ifin  for  kIx  in'iritlM,  y*nir,  or  flifhlffii  innntlnt. 
K»r  any  fiirUidr  Infornialinn.  wrilit  lliii  I'axtur  of  llio 
rirqt  llaiilUl  Cliurrli  iif   Cii'll/.,    Kt^iihirky     Ixiik   lliii    IIH. 


Spend  llie  VVinlcr  at 
LAKELAND    HIGHLANDS 

FLORIDA 

Solve  llic  liiuli  cost  of  living,  escape  worry 
over      c(j:i1      slidrtagc,     enjoy     the     delightful 

rlil'l.'ltc. 

Whire  you  may  secure  a  life  incoine  by 
investing  ill  a  Mi-acre  Krapcfruit  or  orange 
drove,  seientifieally  cared  for  by  low-eosi, 
( o  ojicrative  nicthoils. 

A  pl.iMlrd  lo-.icrc  grove  costs  $.t,0'i". 
pav.-ililc  jo%  down,  balance  in  (pi.-irlerly 
iiislahm-iils. 

Our  llliiHlralod  linoKliil,  nnnwoni  nil  (iiioHlloiiit. 
Wrllii  for  II  coiiy  iind  rrtiil  II,.  'riirn.  If  ynti  iiro 
In  II  iioitllloii  III  nniiiiri'  ii  Krovo.  vbll  llio  |iroi>iiily 
III  mil  I'viii'iini-,  mill  ii|i«iid  ii  wuuk  ul  Uio  Coiinlry 
('lull   III!   our   Kiioiil,. 

\V.  T    IIAI-I-AM  f,  CO..  225  5th  At.,  N.  T. 
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DURAND 

STEEL  RACKS 


POR  the  storage  of  ma- 
*  terials,  parts  of  all  kinds, 
supplies,  tools,  etc.,  Durand 
Steel  Racks  are  an  indis- 
pensable adjunct  to  any 
factory  equipment. 

They  are  strong,  neat  in 
appearance,  convenient, 
durable  and  fireproof.  It 
takes  but  a  few  moments 
and  no  tools  to  respace  the 
shelving  to  take  care  of 
varying  quantities  of  stock. 


We  are  Makers  of  Steel  Racks,  Bins, 
Counters,  etc.,  for  every  kind  of  mer- 
chandise; also  Durand  Steel  Lockers 
for  every  need.    Write  for  catalogue. 


Durand  Steel  Locker  Co. 


1572  Ft.  Dearborn  Bk.  BIdg. 
Chicago 


972  Vanderbilt  BIdg. 
New  York 


101  Ways  of  Making  Money  for  Women  al  Home 

By  Marian  Dana  Marshall.     Agreeable,  dignified,  practical  plans 
— independent  incomes.     50  cent  Money  Order  or  Hank  Draft. 
COLLINS  STUDIO  -  -  Webater  Ojty.  Iowa 


Journalism  As  An 

Aid  To  History 

Teaching 

By  EDWIN  E.  SLOSSON,  Ph.D. 

Literary   Editor  of  The 
Independent 

Associate   in   the   School  of  Jour- 
nalism,  Columbia  University 

This  address,  which  was  given  before 
the  History  Section  of  the  New  York 
Stale  Teachers'  Association  at  Rochester, 
November  ■  23,  1915,  has  been  published 
in  pamphlet  form  and  will  be  furnished 
free  to  teachers. — Write  to  The  Inde- 
pendent,   iiQ    West    <|oth    St.,    New    York. 


ARTILLERY,  SALVAGE 
REFRIGERATION 

(Continued  from  pmjc  387) 

u  itii  their  vvindow.s  dosed.  Tt  will  be  inter- 
esting to  know  wiiether  our  boys  will 
eveiitiiiiliy  iUf  ill   I'riuice  as  the  l"'reiich  tlo. 

After  the  toiiciiiiig  ceremony  of  bestow- 
ing the  decorations  was  over  we  took  our 
car  and  dnwe  out  a  few  miles  to  the  avia- 
tion training  tieUl  to  tln>  north  of  the  city. 
This  is  the  kiinhTgarteii  school  in  France 
foi'  American  ilyers,  bombers  and  artillery 
observers.  It  boasted,  I  should  think,  of 
tifty  aeroplanes.  The  machines  were,  of 
course,  safe  and  slow.  After  the  nuui  gradu- 
ated fi-oin  this  school  the  finishing  touches 
vere  |iut  ivn  at  more  advanced  training 
stations. 

The  uext  day  found  us  at  a  large  and 
famous  city  where  a  mile  or  so  beyoud  its 
outskirts  America  maintains  barracks  for 
casual  officers  and  men.  As  far  as  I  could 
see  it  was  nothing  but  a  great  quadrangle 
of  stoue  barracks  around  a  dirt  square.  At 
the  time  of  our  visit  there  were  HOO  offi- 
cers and  40(X)  men  there  awaiting 
orders.  From  this  station  small  de- 
tachments are  sent  to  the  trenches 
when  extra  men  are  needed.  There 
is  usually  drill  in  the  morning  and  in  the 
afternoon  organized  baseball,  boxing,  etc. 
I'he  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  here,  as  everywhere, 
most  active.  T.ieut.  C.  C  Campanicri,  late- 
ly of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  of 
New  York,  met  us  at  the  station,  having 
been  assigned  to  show  us  about  for  the 
day.  He  suggested  that  we  take  a  cross 
cduniry  trip  of  twenty-five  miles  and  visit 
the  Americ:in  Aviation  Assembly  Depot  and 
Refrigeraiting  Plant.  As  there  was  nothing 
special  to  see  at  the  barracks  it  was  not 
long  before  we  were  on  our  way.  After 
a  jiretty  ride  over  a  well  tilled  country — 
evidently  not  much  affected  by  the  war — we 
stopped  at  the  Aviation  Assembly  Depot 
and  were  introduced  to  the  colonel,  who 
I  may  say  was  the  only  American  officer 
I  met  in  France  who  seemed  to  be  sus- 
picious of  my  identity.  It  was  only 
when  I  brought  "To  Whom  it  may  Con- 
cern" from  Kx-President  Taft  and  the 
State  Department  that  he  permitted  us  to 
visit  the  station  under  his  charge.  So  far, 
only  about  one-fourth  of  it  had  been  erect- 
ed. The  depot  for  day  bombing  planes  was 
already  up,  but  the  depot  for  night  bomb- 
ing machines  had  not  even  been  started. 
(3nly  three  Liberty  motors  had  so  far  ar- 
rived in  their  crates  to  be  assembled.  After 
the  machines  are  put  together  at  this 
depot  and  tested  they  are  flown  directly 
to  the  front  lines. 

We  concluded  our  day  with  an  inspection 
of  the  refrigerating  plant,  the  greatest  in 
France  and  for  all  I  know  in  the  world. 
Tt  had  a  capacity  for  1200  tons  of  refriger- 
ation and  could  manufacture  550  tons  of 
Ice  a  day.  Tho  it  was  a  hot  day  outside, 
the  men  in  the  cold  storage  room  had  on 
two  sweaters  apiece  and  their  breath  came 
out  in  puffs  of  condensed  steam  vapor. 
While  I  was  thei'e  they  were  unloading  600 
beeves  from  twenty  cars  that  came  in  that 
morning — about  the  daily  average. 

This  Ice  and  Cold  Storage  Plant  was 
begun  only  eight  months  ago  and  will  be 
completed  in  six  months.  All  the  material, 
even  the  wood,  has  been  shipped  from  the 
United  States  and  when  finally  finished 
it  will  keep  in  cold  storage  indefinitely 
5000  tons  of  meat.  This  is  the  largest  of  the 
(luartermaster's  supply  station  in  France. 

Our  (lovernment  has  been  criticized  by 
some  for  putting  so  mucli  money  into  a 
refrigerating  plant,  but  it  is  not  generally 
realized  in  Furo{)e  how  important  cold 
storage  has  become  in  the  sanitary  and 
economical  bundling  of  food  supply. 
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METAL 
BASKET 

/iesi'dtr 
Your  Dcsk^ 

Big  Busi. 
ne  ss  De- 
mands the 
Best  in 
Office 
equipment. 
The  Victor 
1  metal  basket  has  the  ap- 
proval   of    Big    Business. 

It  IS  aUraclively  fiuislicd  in  Olive 
Green,  Oak  or  Mahoj^uny.  It  is  fire- 
proof, practically  indestructible  and 
has  molded  rubber  corners  at  the  top. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  for  a  Victor 
When  vou  need  a  waste  basket  buy  a 
Victor.  It  is  sold  by  first-cl.ass  deal- 
ers everywhere.  It  is  unequalled  for 
attractiveness  and  will  stand  the  hard 
knocks.  Every  office  should  have  a 
Victor  basket  for  every  desk.  It  is  most 
economical  because  it  lasts  longest. 
Write  for  Our  Catalog.  Write  for  our 
booklet  "Furniture  of  Steel  for  Bank 
and  ClTices."  It  illustrates  and  describes 
our  line  of  steel  baskets,  desks,  safes, 
bond  boxes,  tables,  etc.  The  booklet 
is  free.  It 
is  yours  for 
the      asking. 

Metal  Office 

Furniture 

Company 

Grand  Rapidt 
Michigan 


I  For  3S  yearg  we  have  been  paying  onr  cnstomerf 
ithe  highest  returns  consistent  with  conservativo 
luiethuds.  First  mortgage  loans  of  $'JUO^and  up 
Jwtiich  we  can  reconiineud  after  the  most  thorough 
IporeuDftl  inTestieutioD.  FieaGe  ask  lor  L^>an  List  C^o.  710 
I $25  Certificates  of  Deposit  also  for  saving  InTesturs. 


PERKINS&CO.  Lawrence, Kai 


Magazine 


.Exa 

7*5  a  my^St/sy  Day^ 


Boy  About  This! 

Boys,  you  can  make 
good  money  each  month 
selling  The  Boys'  Maga- 
zine. Gives  splendid 
business  experience  of 
great  value  later  on  in 
life. 

Write  us  today  for  5 
copies.      Send  no  money. 

The  Scott  F.  Redfield  Co. 
Dept.  A37  Smethport,  Pa. 
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ON   THE   TRAIL  OF  THE 
TRACTOR 

(Continued  from  page  389) 
tages  and  (lisaflviintages  of  their  machines 
are  intercstiug.  The  ability  of  the  tractor 
to  do  heavy  work  and  do  it  quickly,  thus 
covering  the  desired  acreage  within  the 
proijer  season,  is  considered  the  principal 
advantage.  The  saving  of  man  labor  and 
the  doing  away  with  hired  help,  enabling 
one  to  farm  a  larger  acreage  and  thus  in- 
crease the  crops,  is  next  in  importance. 
The  ability  to  plow  to  a  good  depth,  espe- 
<-ially  in  hot  weather,  is  also  emphasized. 
Under  disadvantages  the  difficulty  of  effi- 
cient operation,  the  expensive  delays  which 
come  with  broken  parts,  the  packing  of  the 
ground  when  it  is  damp,  and  the  inability 
to  use  tractors  for  many  kinds  of  work  for 
which  horses  are  used,  thus  preventing  the 
doing  away  with  horses  entirely,  are  most 
frcfiuently  mentioned  in  the  above  order  by 
the  owners.  In  the  matter  of  quality  in 
plowing,  a  much  discussed  point,  50  per 
cent  of  the  Illinois  owners  asserted  that 
the  tractor  did  better  than  horses,  while 
only  3  per  cent  favored  the  latter. 

In  view  of  present  conditions  one  of  the 
most  significant  features  of  this  Govern- 
mental investigation  was  that  a  third  of  the 
tractor  owners  had  been  able  to  increase 
their  crop  acreage  thru  the  use  of  a  trac- 
tor, in  the  face  of  a  serious  shcrtage  in 
manual  labor.  This  is  not  the  full  measure 
of  the  tractors  contribution  to  food  sup- 
plies, however,  as  a  majority  of  the  owners 
investigated  hired  out  with  their  machines 
to  neighbors  not  owning  tractors,  both  for 
plowing  and  for  stationary  power  purposes. 

The  tangible  proof  which  this  investiga- 
tion ijresents  of  the  value  and  jjrofitable- 
ness  of  agricultural  tractors  is  the  more 
remarkable  because  it  was  also  shown  that 
the  <>4.'>  owners  used  their  tractors  for  an 
average  of  only  forty-five  days  in  the  year. 
This  figure  will  not  seem  so  low  if  we 
tear  in  mind  that  the  average  employment 
•of  horses  on  farms  is  100  days  in  each  year. 

One  further  phase  of  this  investigation 
may  well  bf^  considered  here  and  that  is 
the  costs  of  work  performed  by  tractors. 
In  plowing  the  averages  for  a  day  of  ten 
working  hours  are  OJ,  8J  and  10  acres  for 
the  two,  three  and  four  i)low  tractors  re- 
spectively. The  average  fuel  consumed  is 
2i  gallons  per  acre,  with  the  gasoline  aver- 
age but  slightly  lower  than  that  for  kero- 
sene (a  little  over  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
tr-'ictofB  covered  in  this  investigation  oper- 
iite  OR  kerosene).  Three-fifths  of  a  rpiart 
of  lubricating  oil  per  acre  and  one  pound 
<)f  greas*»  per  day  were  al.so  averaged  giving 
the  co»ft  p*r  acre  plowed  for  fuel  and  lubri- 
cation aUjut  r>7}  cents  where  gasoline  was 
i.sefl  and  'JUj  <'eiitH  with   kr-rr/sene. 

Tlie  tractor  has  a  bright  and  potential 
future.  ItH  pre>«fir,  status  may  be  likened 
to  that  of  the  j<a.s.s';nger  car  some  eight 
yearn  ago,  ami  motor  tru<kg  four  years  ago. 
and  it  may  be  cfjnservatively  eKtimated 
that  ti:n  y*«rH  hence  there  will  be  over  a 
niillif/n  trnct/jr*  on  the  farms  of  the  Unitwl 
.States  aJone. 

Of  ifreat  value  to  the  progrenn  and 
unccpM  of  tb«  tractor  will  be  the  general 
ppfilication  of  autr»mobile  methodH  of  dis- 
tributiofi  and  "wrvice.  The  dealer  in  farm 
ir/ip|emeiitH  j.«  fast  giving  way  t/>  the  auto- 
mobile flejiler  in  th»'  Melliug  of  tractorM.  The 
two  firin'-ipal  di>t)idvanlageH  of  the  tract'ir 
nhown  by  the  inveHtigation  rpioted  at  length 
herein  were  inefliejcnt  operation  a/i()  <|e-  ' 
layx  due  to  reifjiirn:  in  other  wtrrdn  (he  lack 
of  "killed  knowlefli^r-  (iijrl  nervjce  faHlities 
on  the  part  of  the  implement  dealer,  in- 
ntPtt^  of  the  real  help  the  niitomobile  deal- 
er  i«  able  to  render  hin  ciiHtorrierH. 


!  M '  j ' ' ' !  M '  I M  H !  n )  M"^  I M '  { M  M  M  U I !  M  M 1 1 M  M .'  I ' '  M '  1 1 '  ^  ^1 '  r'  i ' ' '  M  f'  I '  j '  I '  I M ' ! '  I '  I '  I '  I '  I '  I 

QueJt^r  Oats -20,000  Calorie^  /^{«l2o 


lllll,   >H''»P-r    ?"'  1"^  ■ 


Use  This  Rule 

To  Measure  Food  Cost 

Food  is  measured  by  calories,  the   energy  unit  adopted  by  governments. 
The  average  person  needs  2,500  calories  per  day. 

Food  cost  depends  largely  on  the   numl)er  of  calories  you  get  for  each 
dollar  spent. 

Among  some   of  our  l)est   foods,    at  this    writing,   the   comparison   is   as 
follows : 


What  $1   Buys  in  Food 


In  Quaker  Oats 
In  Round  Steak 


-     20,000  calories 

2,820  calories 

In  Young  Chicken 


In  Eggs     -      .     - 
In  Leg  of  Lamb 
1440  calories 


2,310  calories 
1,935  calories 


One  dollar  spent  for  Quaker  (3ats  buys  as  many  calories  as  from  $8  to 
$10  in  meats. 

Eight  breakfasts  of  Quaker  Oats  can  l)e  served  at  tlic  cost  of  one  aver- 
age meat  breakfast,  containing  the  same  numl)er  of  calories. 

Quaker  Oats,  pound  for  pound,  lias  twice  the  calorics  of  lean  I)ccf.  And 
21/2  times  the  calories  of  eggs. 

Quaker  Oats  is  also  better-balanced  than  meats  or  eggs  or  fowl.  It  is 
one  of  the  greatest  foods  we  have. 

Nowadays,  in  millions  of  homes,  it  is  the  basic  breakfast.  And  millions 
fjf  housewives  mix  it  with  their  flour   foods. 


Made  from  Queen  Grains  Only 

Th<-  Quaker  Kra'l'-  i<  in.ndr  fr'mi  (Jiicin  hiisli'-I  rii;it  Riadc  means  extra  flavor 
finti  '(nTy--jii»»  Iho  l)i({,  pliiinp,  flavory  without  any  extra  price.  And  you  will  K<'t: 
Krain*.      We    K<t    hut    t<rti    pounds    from    n        it   if    you    a.sk    for    Quaker   <)-it.s. 

12  to  13c  and  30  to  32c  Per  Package 


Except  in  Far   Weal  and  South 
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TAKE   Huckleberry    Finn  and    Tom 
Sawyer  by  the  hand  and  go   back  to 
your  own  boyhood.     Let 

Mark  Twain 

show  you  the  way. 

Low  Price  Sale  Must  Stop 


□i'lC 


n«'«c 


Rising  costs 
make  it  impossi- 
ble to  continue 
the  sale  of  Mark 
Twain  at  the  low 
price.  New  edi- 
tions will  have  to 
cost  very  much 
more  than  this 
Author's  National 

Edition.  Now  the 
price  must  go  up. 
You  must  act  at  once. 
You  must  sign  and 
mail  the  coupon 
now.  If  you  want  a 
setatthepopularprice, 
do  not  delay.     This 

HARPER  &      y 

BROTHERS  /    Na^e 


edition  will  soon  be 
withdrawn,  and  then 
you  will  pay  consid- 
erably more  for  your 
Mark  Twain. 

The  last  of  the  edi- 
tion is  in  sight.  There 
will  never  again  be  a 
set  of  Mark  Twain  at 
the  present  low  price. 
Now  is  your  oppor- 
tunity to  save  money. 
Now— not  tomorrow- 
is  the  time  to  send  the 
coupon  to  get  your 
Mark 


Twain. 


^  Ind.  9-21-18. 

/       Harper  &  Brothers 

y  15  Franklin  Sq..N.Y. 

J^       Send   me,   all   charges 

yT        prepaid,    a   set   of   Mark 

^         Twain's     Works,      in      jj 

<^        volumes,    illustrated,    boinid 

»'^        in      handsome      green      cloth, 

yr         stamped   in   gold,   with   trimmed 

^         edges.     If  not  satisfactory,   I  will 

X        retvirn      them      at      your      expense. 

*       Otherwise  I  will  send  you  $i    within 

S  days,  and  $2  a  month  for  14  months. 

For   cash,   deduct   8';'o    from   remittance. 


Eitabliihed  1817 

NEW  YORK 


Address 


To    get    the    red,    half    leather    binding,    change 
terms  to  $3. so  within   5  days,  and  $4  a  month    for 
I  5   months. 


BUYING  AND  SELLING 
IN  WAR  TIME 

{Cuntinuid  }rom  pttijc  3'JU) 

factiiicd  articles  IcgitimatPl.v  callod  nooi'.s- 
sitic^. 

lliiy  ffoiii  old  stocks,  oven  if  you  can't 
pH't  fxaclly  wiiat  you  want.  A  st'comi  i-lioirc 
is  iiioic  patriotic  than  a  lirst  clioico  of  nicr- 
C'liandi^c  wlicn  the  second  is  (ui  the  coun- 
ter and  the  lirst  is  still  in  tlie  factory. 

l''tu'};et  that  there  are  sinli  thiuKs  as 
"latest  styles."  IJuy  clotitins.  hats  and  shoes 
:w  little  out  of  date  if  you  can  set  them; 
lirst,  hecause  they  ai'c  likely  to  be  more 
sensible,  and  their  purchase  cuts  down  the 
demand  for  new  stock ;  second,  because 
they  are  cheaper  and  the  money  you  save 
>on  can  put  into  war  loans  or  }?ifts  ;  third, 
hecause  nobody  who  feels  and  thinks  ri^ht 
about  the  war  would  spend  time,  thought 
and  money  foolishly  and  criminally  adorn- 
iiiK  his  person  when  millions  of  people  are 
(lyin^r  for  lack  of  the  bare  necessities. 

ICemaiu  loyal  to  the  dealer  and  the  store 
you  know  to  be  };»>'>'I.  even  in  spite  of  little 
vexations  or  deficiencies  that  may  have  re- 
sulted from  war  conditions.  Judge  the 
dealer  not  by  how  fully  or  promptly  he 
.serves  you,  but  by  how  bard  he  tries  to 
.'iei've   you. 

But  make  a  study  of  all  the  good  stores 
in  jour  neighborhood  and  buy  fnun  each 
what  you  can  buy  best.  Don't  settle  down 
to  a  particular  store  because  it  is  near 
j'oa,  .or  because  you  know  the  proprietor, 
or  because  your  friends  trade  there.  The 
only  basis  for  good  buying  is  personal 
ku.-wledge  and  comparison.  I  was  recently 
cailed  upon  to  spend  considerable  time  in 
a  certain  large  town  where  many  of  the 
housewives  were  having  trouble  to  keep 
iluir  families  supplied  with  a  cheap  and 
g(i(  (!  variety  of  war  food.  Just  for  fun,  and 
tor  the  benelit  of  the  housewives,  I  spent 
a  couple  of  days  personally  investigating 
the  groceries,  bakeries,  butcher  shops, 
candy  stores,  restaurants  and  other  food 
e:ii[)oriums,  to  see  what  they  all  really  t\>n- 
taiued.  I  found  at  one  place  or  another 
more  than  fifty  new  articles  of  food  with 
which  the  average  housewife  was  not 
familiar;  and  some  of  these  were  both 
healthful  enough  and  cheap  enough  to  sat- 
isfy both  the  lady  and  her  husband — a  rare 
feat   on    the   part   of   any    article   of   food. 

Discern  between  legitimate  and  illegiti- 
mate war  prices ;  pay  the  former  cheer- 
fully, do  not  pay  the  latter  at  all.  The  in- 
creased price  of  wool  and  of  all  garments 
containing  wool  is  an  example  of  a  legiti- 
mate raise.  The  demand  of  the  army  and 
the  navy  for  woolen  goods  has  depleted  the 
reserves  of  the  country  so  that  now  there 
is  not  enough  wool  available  to  furnish 
every  civilian  of  the  United  States  one 
whole  suit  a  year.  Your  dealer  is  therefore 
justified  in  charging  you  nearly  twice  as 
uiueh  as  the  ordinary  price  for  a  good  suit 
of  clothes.  lie  is  not  justified  in  doubling 
the  price  of  si?k  neckties,  because  silk  is 
not  a   war  essential. 

Be  on  the  lookout  for  the  profiteer  ;  when 
you  find  him,  boycott  and  blackball  him. 
Among  the  few  but  vicious  renegades  who 
are  trying  to  make  financial  capital  out  of 
the  war  we  should  note  the  following:  the 
dealer  who  tries  to  sell  yi>u  shoddy  stutT 
because  good  merchandise  is  hartl  to  get; 
the  dealer  who  palms  i>tT  on  yon  cheap  sub- 
stitutes not  authorized  by  the  (government 
as  nect>ssities  of  war ;  the  dealer  who 
charges  as  much  for  a  cash-aud-iarry  ptir- 
chase  as  he  gets  for  a  wagon  ilelivery  of 
the  same:  the  dealer  who  is  willing  to  sell 
or  serve  more  wheat,  ni'at,  or  sugar  than 
the  Government  .specifies  when  there  is  no- 
body around  to  witness  the  transaction; 
the  dealer  who  takes  advantage  of  the  iH»i»- 
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uliirity  of  the  Red  Cross  or  any  other  war 
af:«'n(y  to  exploit  himself  aud  his  store. 

lUiy  principally  from  the  dealer  who  is 
doing  the  most  he  can  to  help  win  the  war. 
It  is  unpatriotic  to  buy  goods  from  an  un- 
patriotic merchant.  How  do  you  keep  your 
ifoney  from  falling:  into  the  hands  of  a  pro- 
fierman  dealer?  How  do  you  size  up  the 
war  efficiency  of  a  storekeeper  and  a  store? 
We  name  a  few  test  points  which  are  not 
infallible  but  are  indicative.  The  patriotic 
store  follows  the  rules  and  suggestions  of 
the  Commercial  Economy  Board  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defence,  the  sheet  of 
rules  bein?  prominently  displayed  in  the 
store.  Patriotic  emblems,  such  as  the  mem- 
bership card  of  the  TJ.  S.  Food'  Adminis- 
tration and  subscription  card  of  the  Lib- 
orty  Loan,  appear  in  the  windows  or  else- 
where. Each  employee  wears  a  Red  Cross 
button  or  a  War  Savings  Stamp  or  Liberty 
Loan  emblem  or  some  other  badge  of  war 
duty  well  done.  The  employees  register  100 
per  cent  or  more  of  their  quota  wherever 
the  officials  of  a  national  war  drive  desig- 
nate the  quota.  All  public  announcements 
of  the  store  carry  small  advertisements  of 
some  branch  of  war  activities.  The  products 
of  manufacturer?  leading  in  war  service 
are  .specially  featured  and  specifically 
named.  Full  stocks  are  kept  of  substitutes 
recommended  by  the  Government,  with  ex- 
jilanations  of  their  character,  and  free  di- 
rections for  their  use.  A  department  is  con- 
ducted for  the  benefit  of  American  soldiers 
and  .sailors,  with  prices  cut  or  services  in- 
creased. The  proprietor  of  the  store  takes 
an  active  part  in  the  war  work  of  the 
community  or  the  nation,  he  and  other  offi- 
cials of  the  store  act  also  as  officials  of  one 
or  more  war  bodies  or  committees. 

Any  retail  establishment  that  makes  a 
grud-i  of  70  per  cent  or  more  on  the  pre- 
ceding is  worthy  of  a  goodly  share  of  your 
trade. 

Now  we  turn  from  the  side  of  the  buyer 
and  consumer  to  the  sifle  of  the  dealer  and 
seller.  The  interests  of  buyer  and  consumer, 
just  as  the  interests  of  employer  and  em- 
ployee, are  always  identical — you  c-an  no 
ipore  sei)arate  them  than  you  could  cut  a 
.silver  dollar  in  two  and  have  a  dollar  left. 

The  dealei-s  of  America  now  hold  our 
third  line  of  defense.  Our  fighters  compcjse 
the  first  line,  our  manufacturers  the  second, 
onr  dealers  the  third.  It  takes  from  five  to 
ten  workers  at  home  to  maintain  every  sol- 
di'-r  in  the  field ;  the  food,  clothing,  hous- 
ing. equii»merit  and  Hup[)lies  of  the  home 
army  all  depend  on  the  skill,  knowledge, 
courage,  rew>u  reef  illness  and  patriotism  of 
the- local  dealers  of  any  community;  there- 
fore a  dealer  willing  to  face  war  c-ondi- 
tions  fairly  and  able  to  meet  them  fully 
serves  the  community  as  powerfully  as  the 
htfhluT  who  is  backed  by  the  health,  money 
and  productivity  that  a  wise  and  loyal  deal- 
er crinHerves  and  jfromotes  in  the  lives  of 
bit!  cu8t^>merH.  Therefore  you  dealers,  hold- 
ers of  our  thirri  line  of  defense,  [,ay  atten- 
tion to  the«e  marching  orders  taken  from 
the  lips  of  the  foremost  manufacturers, 
merchants  and  finanHers,  who  in  lending 
Ami  rica  now  lead  the  world. 

Keep  your  nerve,  your  faith  and  your 
temper.  Conditions  are  going  to  improv 
and  are  not  now  p<>  bad  as  you  may  have 
been  feni[)te/|  to  think.  'I'he  numb<'r  (>f  fail- 
iiren  in  the  f'niteil  .States  during  the  (irst 
part  of  IJJlS  was  only  half  the  number 
during  the  first  pirt  of  KllH,  and  the  lia- 
l>ilitiett  of  the  core-ems  that  failed  In  this 
j>*irifn]  wtnrc.  lew*  than  half  those  of  the 
coii'ertis  that  faijefj  in  the  firxt  six  inonflis 
of  l(*15.  A  hiisineHH  failure,  disnappoint- 
inenl  i>r  di<<''ouragernent  is  really  ('aiiHed 
not  by  the  prewnci?  of  war,  l)ut  by  the  ub 
fl«nc«  of  wit. 

ClaHnify  your  firofeMsional  and  cooitner- 
Ctel    probleniK,    and    wrcure    expert    advice 


Why  Teeth 

Lose  Their  Glitter 

An  Statenmits  At)proved  by   Hi^h   Dental  Authorities 


You  Leave  the  Film 


Why  do  well-brushed  teeth  discolor 
and  decay? 

Why  does  tartar  form? 

Why  does  pyorrhea  start? 

Millions  of  people  are  asking  those 
questions,  and  the  answer  is  this: 

A  slimy  film  constantly  forms  on 
your  teeth.  It  clings  to  the  teeth.  It 
gets  into  crevices,  hardens  and  stays, 
and  your  brushing  doesn't  remove  it. 
And  most  tooth  troubles  are  due  to 
that  film. 

That  film  is  what  discolors — not 
your  teeth.  It  hardens  into  tartar.  It 
holds  food  which  ferments  and  forms 


acid.  It  holds  the  acid  in  contact  with 
the  teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it. 
They,  with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause 
of  pyorrhea,  and  many  internal 
troubles  are  due  to  them. 

These  facts  have  been  known  for 
years.  But  dental  science  found  no 
way  to  effectively  combat  the  film.  A 
vigorous  dental  cleaning  from  time  to 
time,  was  needed  to  remove  it. 

Now  a  -way  has  been  found  to  com- 
bat it.  That  way  is  embodied  in  a 
dentifrice  called  Pepsodent.  You  can 
prove  it,  as  thousands  have,  by  a  sim- 
ple one-week  test.  This  is  to  urge  that 
you  do  it — at  our  cost. 


See  the  Difference 


Pepsodent  is  based  on  pepsin,  the 
digestant  of  albumin.  The  film  is  al- 
buminous matter.  The  object  is  to 
dissolve  the  film,  then  to  constantly 
prevent  its  accumulation. 

Ordinary  pepsin  will  not  serve.  It 
must  be  activated,  and  the  usual  agent 
is  an  acid,  harmful  to  the  teeth. 

But  science  has  now  found  a  harm- 
less activating  method.  F"ive  govern- 
ments have  already  granted  patents. 
That  method,  employed  in  Pepsodent, 
makes  teeth-cleaning  vastly  more  ef- 
fective. 

Able  authorities  have  made  clinical 
tests  of  Pepsodent.     In  thousands  of 


cases  they  have  watched  its  efficiency. 
Now  we  are  urging  all  people  to  prove 
it  in  their  homes.  It  means  results 
you  do  not  get  without  it,  and  they 
are  all-important. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  One-Week 
tube.  Use  it  like  any  tooth  paste. 
Note  how^  clean  your  teeth  feel  after 
using.  Mark  the  absence  of  the  slimy 
film.  See  how  teeth  whiten  as  the 
fixed  film  disappears. 

That  film  is  your  teeth's  chief 
enemy.  One  week  will  show  you  that 
you  can  combat  it.  Then  you  will 
always  clean  your  teeth,  we  think,  in 
this  scientific  way.  Cut  out  the  coupon 
now. 


Return  your  empty  tooth-paste  tubes  to  the  nearest  Red   Cross  Station 


^^^    "^^^^"^^^^^i^^^*        PAT  OFF        I 

The  New- Day  Dentifrice 

A  Scientific  Product — Sold  by 

Dru^fgists  Everywhere 

<ir>) 


One- Week  Tube  Free 

THE  PEPSODENT  CO. 

Dept.  171,  1 104  S.  Wabash  Ave. 
Chicago,  111. 

Mail  One-Week  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 

Namm 

A  J  J  rait 
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Service  to  Investors 

T  TN  USUAL  opportunities  for  investments  offering  exceptionally 
^^  attractive  returns,  without  sacrifice  of  security,  are  available 
under  present  conditions.  Our  Bond  Department  issues  monthly 
a  booklet  of  Investment  Recommendations  which  describes  seciu-ities 
offered  and  recommended  by  this  Company.  We  shall  be  glad  to  place 
vour  name  on  our  mailing  list  for  the  current  and  succeeding  issues. 
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In  our  Bond  Department  are  centered  this 
Company's  activities  in  investment  securi- 
ties. It  daily  meets  problems  which  only 
occasionally  confront  the  individual  investor. 
In  selecting  bonds  and  notes  which  will 
best  meet  your  requirements,  the  extensive 
facilities  and  services  of  this  Department  can 
be  of  advantage  to  you. 

This  Company  is  an  organization  of  two 
thousand  people  and  forty  departments,  and 
has  correspondents  of  its  Bond  Department 
in  various  cities.  It  offers  the  facilities  and 
services  of  a  commercial  bank,  a  trust  coin- 
pany,  a  foreign  exchange  bank,  an  investment 
institution,  and  a  safekeeping  depositary. 
Each  department  is  complete  in  itself;  all  work 
together  under  a  single  policy  of  service. 

The  co-operation  of  these  resources  of  or- 
ganization, facilities  and  capital,  within  one 
institution,  makes  possible  a  service  of  the 
broadest  scope. 

Your  inquiries  as  to  how  any 
feature  of  our  service  may  meet 
your  needs  will  be  welcomed. 


Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 

140  Broadway 


Fifth   Ave.    Office 
Fifth  Ave.  &  43rd  St. 


Madison    Ave.    Office 
Madison  Ave.  &  60th  St. 


London    Office 
3  a  Lombard  St. ,  E.  C. 


Paris     Office 

Ruedes  Italiens,  1  &  3 


Capital  6c  Surplus  550,000,000  Resources  over  $600,000,000 


■ipi 


Union  Theological  Seminary 

Broadway  at  120th  St.,  New  York  City 

The  charter  requires  that  "Equal  privileges  of 
admission  and  instruction,  with  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  Institution,  shall  be  allowed  to 
Students  of  every  denomination  of  Christians." 
Eighty-third  year  begins  September  25th,  1918. 
For  Catalogue,  address  The  De.\n  of   Students. 


Reopens  Wednesday.   October  2nd 

The  Veltin  School 

FOR  GIRLS 

160  and  162  West  74th  St.,  New  York 

A  Fireproof  Sanitary  School   Building, 
Classes  limited  to  twelve  pupils. 

PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

GENERAL  COURSE. 

COLLEGE  PREPARATORY. 

Unusual  iidviiiitiii;es  in  French  are  offered 

in  every  clus;). 


"HEAVEN  AND  HELL" 

The  most  startling  of  the  profound  writings  of 
SWEDENBORG,   the    renowned    theologian, 
philosopher    and    scientist.      632   iB^> 
page  book,  wetl  printed,  substan-  ^^^C« 
tially  bound,  treating  of   the  Life  ^= 

after  Death,  sent  without  further  cost  or  obli- 
gation on  receipt  of  5c.  Write  for  complete 
list  of  publications. 

THE  AMERICAN  SWEDENBORG 
PRINTING     &     PUBLISHING    SOCIETY 
Room  708.     3  West  29th  Street.  New  York 

SPEAKERS,  LECTURERS :   ^«  ^^«'«^ 

mmmmmmmmmm^^^^^^^^^^.^^^^  lU  prepar- 
ing material  for  special  articles,  papers. 
.speeches,  debates.     J'Jxpert,  scholarly  service. 

AUTHORS  KESKARfll  I5UREAU, 
Suite    42,    MM)    Kiftii    Avemie,    New    York. 


MEMBERSHIP  IN  THE 

National  Efficiency  Society 

may  help  you  in  solving  your  business 
problems.  For  circular  of  information 
write  to  the  Executive  Secretary,  119  West 
4()th  Street.  New  York. 


Iiodi  those  pertaining  to  the  war.  Such  ad- 
vice is  given  free  »«r  iit  nominal  cliaig(>  by 
vniioiis  national  orgiini/.ations  now  special- 
izing in  the  solmion  of  war  prohlcins. 
Among  these  are  the  Council  of  Natioiiiil 
I  (flense,  tlu'  W'jir  Industries  Board,  the 
Win-  Trtide  Hoard,  the  IJ.  S.  Employment 
Servici",  the  I'.  S.  Food  and  Fuel  Admin- 
istrations, the  I'.  S.  l>c|)iirtments  of  Com 
n.erce  and  liiil)<)r,  the  Wfir  Labor  Tolicies 
Hoard,  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  National  Security  League,  the 
.Mt'ichants  iind  Al.imit'.-ictiirers'  A--.socia- 
lioii,  the  Consinncrs'  League,  the  Nation's 
1  onim,  the  National  Lidiistrial  Conference 
l?<>ard,  the  Assttciiileil  Ailvertising  Clubs 
of  the  World,  the  Nath)nal  KfBciency  So- 
ciety,   the    Independent    I'^tliciency    Service. 

Livestigate  your  loctil  war  committees 
iuid  boards,  learn  what  mutual  benelit  may 
lie  workeii  out  by  their  cooperation.  For 
example,  the  recruiting  of  labor  to  supply 
.Mtur  need  should  l)e  handled  by  the  local 
board  of  the  United  States  Employment 
Service.  The  war  industries  of  the  United 
States  are  now  short  nearly  L<MK>,0(Mt  com- 
mon laborers.  A  Wiir  i)lant  or  industry 
within  a  radius  of  a.  hundred  miles  or  so 
will  probably  atTect  labor  conditions  of 
your  employees.  (•)ne  of  the  aims  of  the 
local  community  board  is  to  protect  t-he 
community  from  being  drained  of  labor 
anil  to  use  the  local  supply  for  local  de- 
mand. The  new  survey  and  digest  of  com- 
munity needs  and  requirements  will  enable 
the  (loverument,  for  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory.  to  serve  the  employer  and  the  em- 
ployee together  by  forming  connections 
which  would  be  otherwise  impossible. 

Mobilize  all  the  women  workers  you  can. 
There  is  hardly  anything  in  a  store  thtit 
a  woman  cannot  do.  from  keejiing  the  books 
to  driving  the  delivery  wtigons.  There  is  in 
every  community  u\ore  untrained  and  un- 
employeii  woman  power  than  man  power. 
This  will  have  to  be  utilized  before  we  can 
win  the  war.  The  industries  of  France  and 
England  are  now  manned  chiefly  by  women. 
Neglect  of  the  woman  labor  situtitiou  has 
become  intensely  unpatriotic  and  also  clear- 
ly finprotitable.  Whatever  is  unpatriotic  is 
finally  unpi-ofitable. 

lieadjust  and  reorganize.  Don't  expect  to 
do  I'usiness  now  on  the  same  old  plan  yon 
followed  before  the  war.  Your  store  will 
survive  only  as  it  gets  rid  of  antiquated 
methods,  foolish  ideas,  faulty  principles  and 
unworthy  aims. 

Specialize  in  products  most  likely  to  re- 
main plentiful  during  and  after  the  war. 
Look  ahead,  figure  what  materials  and  sup- 
plies that  you  need  for  your  customers  will 
be  art'ected  least  by  the  net.'essities  of  war. 
It  is  possible  to  educate  customers  into 
wanting  merchandise  really  useful. 

Train  your  clerks  to  Uuow  and  explain 
the  advantages  of  war  substitutes.  More 
than  7(HH>  substitutes  are  now  selling  in 
(jermany,  and  the  market  for  these  had 
to  be  made  in  two  years.  Some  of  the  (Jer- 
uiau  dealers  have  grown  rich  selling  substi- 
tutes. Every  clerk  in  your  store  who  han- 
dles a  war  substitute  should  feel  the  re- 
sponsibility of  helping  to  create  a  fuiuia- 
L'lental  desire  and  cvnseipiently  a  perma- 
nent demand  for  it.  A  cH)mplete  list  of  war 
substitutes  in  your  line  slii>uld  be  prepartnl, 
and  each  clerk  be  taught  how  to  call  atten- 
tii>n  to  those  in  hi.-^  department  ami  hmv  to 
(omplete  the  sale.  A  ivrtaiu  large  ilealer 
holds  once  a  week  what  he  calls  a  "War 
(-'ommerce  Class,"  the  purpose  b«>ing  to 
make  every  clerk  a  specialty  snlestuan  »>f 
war  goods.  The  public  now  wants  auil  ex- 
pects to  be  enliglitentvj.  rurchasing  in  tho 
dark  is  mt  huiger  lashionable. 

Take  your  customers  into  your  confi- 
dence. Most  of  yi»ur  selliuK  pn>Meu\a, 
viewed  from  a  dilTeretit  angle,  are  their  buy- 
ing problems.  If  you  tell  them  frankly-  what 
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My  Name  is  Will  Stick, 
IWorkforCICO" 

When  you  buy  a  jar,  tube  or  bottle 
of  CI  CO  J  Carter's  new  liquid  paste. 
Will  Stick  goes  to  work  for  you. 
CI  CO  is  all  stick-to-it-ive-ness.  It  has 
the  grip  of  a  bull  dog.  Things  stuck 
down  with  CI  CO  never  get  loose 
because  CI  CO  never  lets  loose. 

CI  CO  is  cJways  liquid.  Readyfor 
instant  use,  never  messy.  A  thickcream 
paste  that  stays  creamy.  Doesn't  get 
hard  or  lumpy,  or  gritty.  Looks  good, 
smells  good,  stays  sweet,  and  when 
spread  thin  sticks  things  down  smooth- 
ly, neatly — closer  than  a  brother. 

These  very  vivid  virtues  of 
CI  CO  identify  it  at  once  as  one  of 
the  Carter  family  of  quality  inx,  ad- 
hesives,  typewriter  ribbonz  emd  car- 
bonz.     At  your  stationer's. 

THE  CARTER'S  INK 
COMPANY 


Boston 
New  York 


Chicago 
Montreal 


pACTS,  Arguments,  Briefs  for  Debate*.  Out- 
*^  lines,  literar>,  historical  and  sci'.ntific  mateiial 
for  clnh  paT/ers,  orations  and  essays.  The  Bureau 
of   Research,    318   E.    5th    St.,    New   Albany,   Ind. 
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WAR 

Not  Changed  the 
Quality  of 

SANFORD'S 

'    Premium  Blue 
Black  Writing 

P^g^irmrmll^     The  Perfect  Ink 
>f   r^/f\r.)[W        forBusiness^ 
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ANFOR0S 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE 


you  are  doinjj  to  effect  a  solution  of  your 
joint  problems,  you  mny  find  the  solution 
.{ust  ill  the  tolling:.  The  way  to  inhibit  com- 
I'baint  is  to  invite  cooiicrntion. 

Figuie  out  a  way  to  render  the  bulk  of 
your  trade  cash  business,  on  a  cash-and- 
carry  basis  where  possible.  A  downward 
revision  of  prices,  with  full  explanation  of 
the  whole  matter  to  customers,  should  be 
the  first  step.  The  only  fair  way  to  price 
most  jjoods  seems  to  be  on  a  strict  cash 
method  of  sale,  with  the  extra  cost  of  de- 
liveries and  charge  accounts  eliminated 
from  the  reckoning.  When  deliveries  are 
necessary,  the  exact  cost  should  be  borne 
by  the  customer.  When  charge  accounts  are 
unavoidable,  a  legal  rate  of  interest  should 
be  added  to  the  bill,  as  the  transaction  vir- 
tually amounts  to  a  loan  by  the  dealer. 
Proper  figuring  and  management  will  re- 
duce to  almost  nothing  the  burden  of  store 
deliA'eries  and  charge  accounts. 

Go  after  new  custom  as  never  before. 
Consult  a  good  business  counsel  or  adver- 
tising agency  on  the  development  of  your 
wartime  publicity  campaign.  Get  a  few 
modern  books  on  advertising  and  selling, 
put  your  clerks  to  studying  them,  try  out 
new  ideas.  Organize  special  sales  on  the 
plans  to  be  found  in  the  columns  of  busi- 
ness journals  and  the  technical  salesman- 
ship magazine.  Follow  closely  the  adver- 
tising pages  of  these  periodicals,  note  the 
advertisements  of  new  products  and  new 
manufacturers  in  your  line,  cooperate  in 
local  distribution  of  wartime  goods  nation- 
ally advertised. 

Keep  in  piind  not  the  temporary  disad- 
vantages but  the  ultimate  advantages  of 
war  modifications  and  restrictions.  The 
birth  of  a  new  business  world  "means  pain 
during  the  process  but  new  life  thereafter. 

Prepare  now  to  seize  the  fine  opportuni- 
ties and  overcome  the  fierce  competition 
sure  to  follow  the  war.  The  need  of  com- 
mercial preparedness  after  the  war  will  be 
greater  than  military  preparedness  was  be- 
fore the  war,  because  the  economic  strug- 
gle of  the  nations  will  be  as  close  and  bit- 
ter as  the  struggle  of  arms,  and  it  will 
endure  much  longer.  The  sly,  venomous 
agents  of  the  German  dealers  and  manufac- 
turers want  to  kill  American  trade  imme- 
diately after  the  war ;  the.^^e  fellows  are 
iibro.id  in  the  land  whispering  advice  to  the 
American  deah-r  to  retrench  on  all  sides, 
particularly  to  stop  advertising,  because  he 
iH  already  oversold  and  shipments  are  de- 
layed and  .stocks  cut  down,  so  why  go  after 
uiore  tra<le?  The  goods  you  are  selling  to- 
day you  somehow  advertised  yes-terday  ;  the 
goods  you  advertise  today  you  will  sell 
tomorrow ;  the  goods  you  fail  to  advertise 
f'day  you  will  fail  to  sell  tomorrow;  and 
'  ou  could  not  please  a  IIuu  pirate  more 
ihan    by    neglecting   to   advertise   now,    be 

lusp.  fiuick  as  the  war  is  over,  he  will  grab 
the  trade  you  have  lost  before  you  can  get 
it    liack. 

The  name  or  product  that  loses  its  repu- 
tation, identity,  popultirity  tind  influence 
ciiiinot  recriver  prestige  by  resuming  pub- 
licity after  the  war.  I'e  so  proud  of  your 
re|)Utation  that  you  will  not  let  it  die.  Re- 
)ii'-ml)er  that  the  American  public  soon  for- 
gets. Keeji  your  name  everlastingly  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  by  strong,  clear,  clean, 
convincing,  daily  advertising.  P.ut  mf)re 
than  that,  keep  your  nami'  in  their  hearts 
by  courteous,  careful,  liotient,  cheerful, 
lie|[)ful  merchandising.  Ten  years  frora 
now  the  gri'at  merchant  will  be  the  man 
who  difl  t%vo  thingv  ;  served  his  customers, 
IiIh  n.'ition  and  the  world  with  a  fine  will 
and  nkill  fluring  the  war.  and  at  the  same 
t'irie  served  himself,  jiis  [inrtnern  and  em- 
ployees by  Irxtkitig  and  planning  ahead  ho 
as  to  gain  more  after  the  war  than  lie  lost 
during  it.  'J'liere  is  no  permanent  Iohh  but 
the  Iohh  of  will,  conHcjence  or  iiitelligenco. 


Salt  Mackerel 

CODFISH.  FRESH  LOBSTER 

RIGHT  FROM  THE  FISHING  BOATS  TO  YOU 


FAMILIES  who  are  fond  of  FISH  can  be 
supplied  DiRECT  from  GLOUCESTER,  MASS. 
by  the  FRANK  E.  DAVIS  COMPANY,  with  newly 
caught.  KEEPABLE  OCEAN  FISH,  choicer  than 
any    inland   dealer   could  possibly   furnish. 

We  sell  ONLY  TO  THE  CONSUMER  DIRECT, 
sending  by  EXPRESS  RIGHT  TO  YOUR  HOME. 
We  PREPAY  e.xpress  on  all  orders  east  of  Kan- 
sas. Our  fish  are  pure,  appetizing  and  econom- 
ical and  we  want  YOU  to  try  some,  payment 
subject   to    your  approval. 

SALT  MACKEREL,  fat,  meaty,  juicy  fish,  are 
delicious  for  breakfast.  They  are  freshly  packed 
in  brine  and  will  not  spoil  on  your  hands. 

CODFISH,  as  we  salt  it,  is  white,  boneless  and 
ready  for  instant  use.  It  makes  a  substantial  meal, 
a  line  change   from   meat,  at  a  much   lower  cost. 

FRESH  LOBSTER  is  the  best  thing  known  for 
saladsi.  Right  fresh  from  the  water,  our  lobsters 
simply  are  boiled  and  packed  in  PARCHMENT 
LINED  CANS.  They  come  to  you  as  the  purest 
and  safest  lobsters  you  can  buy  and  the  meat  is 
as  crisp  and  natural  as  if  you  took  it  from  the 
shell   yourself. 

FRIED  CLAMS  is  a  relishable,  hearty  dish,  that 
vour  whole  family  will  enjoy.  No  other  flavor  is 
J  ust  like  that  of  clams,  whether  fried  or  in  a  chowder. 

FRESH  MACKEREL,  perfect  for  frying,  SHRIMP 
to  cream  on  toast,  CRABMEAT  for  Newburg  or 
deviled,  SALMON  ready  to  serve,  SARDINES  of  all 
kinds.  TUNNY  for  salad,  SANDWICH  FILLINGS 
and  every  good  thing  packed  here  or  abroad  you 
can  get  direct  from  us  and  keep  right  on  your 
pantry   shelf   for   regular  or  emergency   use.     ..•••■ 

With  every  order  \/e  send  BOOK  OF  RECIPES    ...-•" 
for    preparing    all    our   products.    Write  ..■■' 
for  it.  Our  list  tells  how  each  kind  of  ...••' 
fish  is  put  up,  with  the  delivered  ...••"■         p.^   1^  r 
price  so  you  can  choose  just  wlini    ...••■'  r^     .    ^r" 

you   will   enjoy  most.    Send  ..■■'       01  r«.,t,frwir°i 
the  coupor.  for  it  now.       .  GloL^tr.  Ma^^! 

FRANK    E.  Please  send  me  your 

DAVIS  CO.  latest    Fi»h  Price  List. 

31  Central 

Wharf  ..  •'    Name 

Glonceifer  .    ■ 

Mat*.   ...•••■■  Street 

.•••'  City State 


Health  Culture 

F-Imcr  Lee,  M.  D.,    Editor 

Partial  Contents  of  September 

Hay  Fever 

Elmer   Lcc,    M.   D. 

Breathing  and  Life 

John  J.   Moore,   M.  D. 

Why, Women  Are  Invalids 

S.  W.  Dodds,  M.  D. 

Neuralgia  and  Tooth-Ache 

Keginald   S.   Oswald,  M.  D. 

Spiritism 

Edward   I?.    Wannnn,   A.   M. 

Marriage  and  Health 

(iladys  Wcntworlh  Reynolds,  M.  D. 

Society  During  War 

Najccb  lladad 

Nervousness 

W.iltcr'J.  N.  Livingston,  M.  P. 

The     above     arc     a     few     of     the     fcalineil 
arliilcH    ill    .Scptinihcr    number. 

15  cents  n  copy  $1..S0  n  year 

Trial  offer  4  moiitliH  25c. 

HEALTH  CULTURE 

50H  Si.  J.im.H  HulIilInK  Now  York 
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Your  Investments 

What  about  those  bonds  and  other 
securities  you  hold?  Are  you 
getting;  the  hi)j;hest  yield  consistent 
with  safety  ?  Ihe  exchange  feature 
of  Babson  Service  will  analyze 
your  holdings  and  suggest  profit- 
able changes  when  expedient  and 
patriotic. 

Avoid  worry.  Cease  dependine  on  ru- 
mors or  luck.  Recognize  that  all  action  is 
followed  by  equal  reaction.  Work  with  a 
definite  policy  based  on  fundamental 
statistics. 

Particulars  sent  free. 
Write  to  Dept.  I-J   of 

Babson's  Statistical  Organization 

Compiling  Block  Wellesloy  Hills,  Mass. 

Largest  Organization  of  Its  Character  In  the  World 


OIVIDENnS 


UNITED  LIGHT  AND 
RAILWAYS  COMPANY 

Davenport  Chicago  Q^^nj  Rapid. 

Preferred  Stock  Dividend  No.  32 
Comtnon   Stock    Dividend    No.   15 

The  Ronrd  of  Directors  have  dcclnvcd  a  div- 
idend of  one  and  one-half  (:'''>%)  per  cent 
on  the  First  Preferred  Stock,  and  a  dividend 
ot  one  (i%)  per  cent,  on  the  Common  Stock, 
payable,  out  of  the  surplus  earnings,  on  October 
I,  iQ'S.  to  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close 
of  business,  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
September   i6,   191 8. 

First  Preferred  and  Common  Stock  transfer 
books  will  reopen  for  transfer  of  stock  certifi- 
cates at  the  openinR  of  business  September  17 
'9!S.  L.   It.  FiEIXKE,   Secretary. 

September  5,    191S. 

AMERICAN   TELEPHONE   AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

A  dividend  of  Two  Dollars  per  share 
will  be  paid  on  Tuesday,  October  15,  1918, 
to  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of 
business  on  Friday,  September  20,  1918. 
G.  D.  Milne,  Treasurer. 

THE  ELECTRIC   STORAGE   BATTERY  ^ 

COMPANY 
Allo2hi>n.v    .\viniii'    and    10th    .Strcot, 

I^UiladelpWa,  Sept.  4,  lyiS. 
The  nii-cctors  li.wc  dcelared  a  divideiul  of  one 
dollar  ($1)  per  share  from  th.'  net  fUfiiiiisrs  of 
the  Compyny  on  both  Couuuon  niul  I'lcfcn-.'d 
stocks,  payiible  Oct.  1,  1918,  to  stncUholih'rs  of 
record  at  the  close  of  business  ou  Sept.  16,  1918. 
Cheeks    will    be    iiiiiilcMl. 

nv-\i/h;r   (.;.   Henderson,  Treasurer. 


UNITED    FRUIT   COMPANY 

DIVIDEND  NO.  77 

A  quarterly  dividend  of  two  per  cent  (two 
dollars  per  share)  on  the  capital  stock  of  this 
Company  has  been  declared,  payable  on  October 
IS,  1918.  to  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close 
of  business  Sej  tember  20,  1918. 
JOHN    W.    DAMON,  Treasurer. 

RAY    CONSOLIDATED    COPPER    COMPANY 
Si'DteinliiT     loih,     1918. 

Thi>  K\.eiilive  Conunlttee  of  the  K:iy  Ccmsdll- 
ilateil  Clipper  Ciiinpiiiiy  has  dcelnred,  fur  thi> 
ipi.irti-r  .•iKllnj;  SepleinlMT  .'iuth,  191.S,  ti  dlviileiirt 
■  if  si'Veiily-llve  cents  per  share,  piivalije  Se|iteIU- 
Iht  .Kllh,  191S,  to  Mtoeliliiilili  rs  of  Viiurd  Mt  Iho 
close    of    buMliieiiij    on    Septembi-r    l.sili,     191s. 

E.'  1'.    .SHOVE.    Treiisiirer. 


HOW  TO  STUDY  THIS  NUMBER 

The  Independent  Lesson  Plans 


ENGLISH:     LITERATURE    AND 
COMPOSITION 

BY   I'RKDKUICK  HOUK  LAW,  PH.D. 

IIMAU    Of    Tin;     KNI.IISII     IH'AKTMKNT,     STUYVHSXNT 
IllOli     .Sl'ltOOI.,     NKW     YOKK     CITY 

I.  Democracy's    Call    to    Youth.    By    Doni.ld 

Wilhelni. 

1.  The  first  sentence  of  the  article  it>  epit^ram- 
matic.  What  does  the  sentence  mean?  What 
is  an  epijf  ra>n  '.' 

'2.    What    is    Ihe   value   of    an    epiKram  ? 

8.  What  famous  writers  are  noted  for  their  use 
of  epigrammatic   expressions? 

4.  Select  three  Kood  epigrams  from  your  school 
texts,  or  from  other  books.  E.xphiin  the 
meaning    of   every   epigram    that   you    select. 

.'1  Make  three  original  epigrams  concerning 
school  life.  Suggest  that  a  committee  of  your 
cliu<s  edit  all  the  epigrams  submitted,  and 
present  them  to  your  school  paper  for  pub- 
lication. 

C.  Make  a  list  of  words  that  are  somewhat 
synonymous  with  "epigram."  Explain  the 
meaning  of  every  word.  Give  examples  that 
will   ilki.strate  every  word. 

7.  In  the  paragraph  next  to  the  hist  paragraph 
is  a  rhetorical  phrase:  "The  Imperial  Hopes 
of  the  Great  Pied  Piper."  What  is  a  rhet- 
orical  phra-se? 

8.  The  rhetorical  phnise  .iust  named  includes 
an   allusion.    What    is   an    allusion? 

9.  Explain  the  full  meaning  of  the  rhetorical 
phrase. 

M.    What    is   the   value   of   a    rhetorical    phrase? 

II.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  sentence: 
"President  Wilson's  speeches  show  remark- 
able phrasal   power." 

12.  Point  out  examples  of  rhetorical  phra.ses  in 
any  sneech  or  proclamation  made  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson. 

1 3.  Write  a  paragraph  in  which  you  make  use 
of  an   original  rhetorical   phrase. 

1  I.  Give  a  talk  in  which  you  show  that  the  Civil 
War  was  fought  by  boys  of  hi<rh  school  age. 

15.  In  a  short  talk  prove  that  "it  would  be  un- 
wise to  have  military  contingents  made  up 
of  older  men   only." 

16  Give  a  talk  in  which  you  show  that  "youth 
will  have  a  voice  in  our  national  affairs 
that  it  ha.s  revc  bad." 

17.  Give  a  talk  in  which  you  show  that  the 
United  States  is  becoming  "a  nation  reborn." 

18.  Write,  for  your  school  paper,  an  editorial 
article  on  "Why  the  United  States  Is  Proud 
of  Its   Boys." 

II.     Artillery,     Salvage,      Refrigeration.      By 

Hamilton  Holt. 
1.  Challenge  your  fellow  students  to  a  contest 
in  speakin.g,  without  notes,  on  the  following 
subjects :  An  American  Artillery  School  in 
France ;  An  American  Salvage  Depot  Behind 
the  Lines  ;  The  Contrast  in  Appearance  and 
Habits  of  the  French  and  American  Sol- 
diers ;  An  American  Refrigeration  Plant  in 
France ;  The  Chateau  Home  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A. 
1!.  Rewrite,  in  your  own  words,  Mr.  Holt's 
description  of  the  salvage  depot. 

Ml.  Buying  and  Selling  in  War  Times.  By 
Edward    Earle   Piirlnton. 

1.  Condense  the  article  into  one-eighth  of  its 
present   lenprth. 

2.  Give  a  speech  to  your  class,  proving  that 
"it  is  unpatriotic  to  buy  goods  from  an  un- 
patriotic merchant." 

IV.  On  the  Tr.ill  of  the  Tr.^ctor.  By  John 
R.   Eustis. 

1.  Write  a  single  clear  paragraph  showing  the 
importance  of  the  tractor  in  the  field  of  war. 

2.  Write  an  editorial  article,  suitable  for  a 
country  newspaper,  urging  farmers  to  make 
use   of   the  tractor. 

V.  Intellectual    Preparedness. 

1.  Explain  the  sentence:  "We  have  all  been 
enrolled  in  a  compulsory  course  of  current 
events,  in  which  the  best  text  books  are  un- 
bound and  come  out  in  daily,  weekly  and 
monthly    installments." 

i..  Explain  to  y(  ur  class  why  the  study  of  cur- 
rent events   is  now   absolutely   necessary. 

VI.  The   Story   of  the   Week. 

1.  Give  oral  resimn'-s  of  the  news  of  the  week 
under  the  following  heads:  The  News  of  the 
Western  Front;  Events  in  Ihe  Far  East: 
Russian  Developjueiits  ;  The  .Attitude  of  Neu- 
tral Lands;  America's  War  Preparations; 
Important  Events  Not  Closely  Connected 
with  the  War. 


HISTORY,  CIVICS  AND  ECONOMICS 

BY  ARTHUR   M.   WOLFSON.   PH.D. 

rKlNCll'AI.     iJl-     Till';     IIIHII      KCUOOL     OF     COMMERCIi;, 
Ni;W    YOKK    CITY 

I.  Thft    American    Bill    of    Rights — "Liberty 

After    the    War." 

1.  Discuss  the  second  paragraph  in  this  ed- 
itorial. Does  our  experience  in  the  Civil  War 
lirove  Ihat  the   author  is   right? 

2.  "Those  who  talk  about  Prussianizing  our 
institutions  .  .  .  betray  their  ignorance  of 
elementary  sociology."    Prove  this   statement. 

H.  "War  is  not  the  only  condition  that  limits 
individual  freedom."  What  examples  of  so- 
cial liniit.-itions  are  discussed?  Are  all  of 
these  limitations   wise? 

4.  "The  unlimited  private  exploitation  of  cer- 
tiiin  business  opportunities  .  .  .  becomes  in- 
expedient .  .  .  when  population  becomes 
dense,"  etc.  Do  you  agree? 

II.  Otrr  Et^iicatlonal  Problem — "Intellectual 
Preparedness,"  "A  New  Factor  in  Edu- 
cation." 

1.  What  docs  the  writer  mean  by  "our  lack  of 
intellectual  preparetlness"  ?  How  does  he 
propose  to  remedy  it? 

2.  In  what  respects  has  our  school  system  met 
the  demands  of  the  Great  War?  Where  has 
it   failed? 

3.  What  arguments  in  favor  of  the  study  of 
foreign  languages  are  presented  in  the  ed- 
itorial ?  Do  you  agree  with  all  that  the  au- 
thor says? 

■i.  "What  we  need  to  know  is  the  modern 
world,"  etc.  What  are  you  doing  to  satisfy 
this  need? 

5.  What  new  movements  in  education  are  sug- 
gested   in    the   second    editorial  ? 

6.  What  is  the  "possibility  of  mischief  that 
lurks    in    this   new   departure"  ? 

III.  Land  Policy  of  the  United  States— 
"Homes    for    Returning    Soldiers." 

1.  Study  the  history  of  the  American  public 
domain  in  its  relation  to  (a)  the  settlement 
of  the  Great  West,  (b)  the  development  of 
our  raih'oads.  (c)  the  demobilization  of  our 
armies  after  the  Civil  War. 

2.  Can  you  see  any  relation  between  the  pro- 
posals of  the  writer  and  the  intelligent  set- 
tlement of  our  problem  of  conservation  of 
natural  resources  ? 

3.  Why  will  the  demobilization  of  our  troops 
after  this  war  be  more  difficult  than  after 
the   Civil  War? 

IV.  "All  In  It."— "Artillery,  Salvage. 
Refrigeration,"  "Democracy's  Call  to 
Youth." 

1.  Of  all  the  things  which  Mr.  Holt  describes, 
which  one  would  you  most  like  to  see? 
What  gfneral  impression  do  you  get  from 
his  article? 

2.  Show  that  besides  the  five  people  at  home 
whom  we  need  to  provide  for  every  man  in 
France,  we  apparently  need  almost  the  same 
number  of  men  behind  the  lines  to  provide 
for  each  man   in  the  trenches. 

3.  What  are  the  arguments  in  favor  of  using 
the  young  men  under  twenty-one  in  our 
army  ?  What   are  the  arguments   against  it  ? 

4.  What  will  be  the  effect  of  the  new  draft  in 
your  community  ? 

V.  Industri.il  Organization  and  the  War — 
"Coal,"  "Buyina  and  Selling  in  War- 
time," 'On  the  Trail  of  the  Tractor," 
"The  Touchstone   of   Success." 

1.  Select  one  or  more  quotations  from  each  of 
the  references  which  illustrate  the  fact  that 
success  in  this  war  will  be  based  upon  in- 
dustrial  organization. 

2.  "Last  winter  the  United  States  registeretl 
three  colossal  failures."  etc.  What  have  we 
done  to  remedy  these  failures? 

3.  Summarize  the  history  of  the  development 
of  motor  ilrawn  traffic  and  discuss  its  efftvt 
upon  the  economic  develov>ment  of  this  coun- 
tr>'.  Compare  this  development  with  that 
which  r«>sulte<l  from  the  building  of  wagon 
roads,  the  invention  of  the  stejunboat,  the 
building  of  canals  and   railivaiis. 

VI.  Affairs  Here  and  Abroad — The  Story 
of  the  Week. 

1.  What  benefits  and  what  poaaible  harm  jna.v 
have  come  to  the  vailroiuls  a;*  !k  >\'».ult  of 
(iovernnn'iit   control  ? 

2.  Summarize  the  course  of  eventa  in  -VsU  MS 
indicated   in   the   news    itenvi. 

3.  What  LH  the  latest  news  fvv>«M  the  wMtvrn 
front  T 
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NINE 


A  Stenographer's  Advice 

On  Typewriter  Buying 

How  to  Save  $51 


THE  young  lady  who  suggested  this  advertisement  con- 
vinced the  writer  that  too  few  people  realize  that  The 
Oliver  Typewriter  has  a  STANDARD  keyboard.  A 
definite  propaganda,  she  insisted,  bad  been  spread  to  lead 
people  to  believe  that  the  Oliver  keyboard  was  different,  and 
therefore  difficult. 

This  advertisement  is  to  set  people  aright.  It  should  be 
understood  once  and  for  all  that  the  Oliver  has  the  same 
standard  arrangement  of  letters  as  on  all  standard  typewriters. 
And  it  has  improvements  and  simplifications  not  found  else- 
where. Several  hundred  thousand  stenographers  use  the 
Oliver  daily. 

The  young  lady  brought  up  another  point.  She  said  many 
people  might  think  that  the  new  $49  Oliver  is  a  second-hand 
or  rebuilt  machine  of  an  earlier  model. 

But  note  that  this  advertisement  is  signed  by  The  Oliver 
Typewriter  Company,  a  $2,000,000  concern.  This  assures  you 
that  the  .$49  Oliver  is  the  exact  model  formerly  priced  at 
$100.  Not  a  change  has  been  made.  It  is  brand  new,  never 
used. 

How   We  Both  Save 

The  entire  saving  of  S^i  romes  from  ending  wasteful  sales 
methods. 

We  no  longer  have  hundreds  of  expensive  salesmen  and 
agents  traveling  all  over  the  country,  nor  expensive  offices 
in  numerous  cities  These,  and  other  costly  practices,  amount- 
ed to  Ssi   for  selling  each  machine. 

Now  we  sell  direct.  We  save  the  $51  and  give  it  to  you. 
You    are    your    own    salesman.      Over    6fX),ooo    Olivers    have 

Among  the  Large  Users  Are 


Unit«d   .States  Steel  Corporation 
Montcomerr  Ward  A  Company 
Baldwin  Locom<-jtiTe  Worica 
Pennarlvania  Railroad 
Lord  Sc  TKomaa 
Goltjrnkia  Oraphophone  Co. 
Betfili^ hr m  St««<l  O/mpany 
National  Cloak  A  Suit  Co. 
New  Yorle  F>ii«on  Company 
CInett.  Paabodr  Sl  Co. 


National  City   Bank  of  New  York 
Hart,  Schaf  f  ner  &  Marx 
Encyclopedia  Britannica 
American  Bridge  Company 
Otic  Elevator  Company 
Diamond  Match  Company 
Fore    Kiver  Ship  Buildinv  Corpo- 
ration 
Boy  Scoiila  of  America 
Corn  Product*  Ref  ininff  Co. 
Boaton  K.I»^v«tor  Railway 


Mall  Today— Don't  Delay 


been  sold.    It  is  used  by  the  big  concerns,  as  listed  below. 

The  entire  facilities  of  this  company  are  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  the  production  and  distribution  of  Oliver 
Typewriters.  This  Oliver  Nine  is  a  20-year  development. 
If  any  typewriter  is  worth  $100,  it  is  this,  our  latest  and 
best  model. 

The  only  reason  we  have  been  able  to  maintain  this  $49 
price  is  that  we  have  had  such  a  large  increase  in  sales. 
We  hope  to  be  able  to  maintain  this  price.  But,  if  the 
cost  of  materials  and  labor  continues  to  go  up,  we  may  be 
forced  to  increase  this  price. 

We  do  not  wish  to.  W^e  do  not  expect  to.  But  we  ad- 
vise you  to  act  now  to  be  certain  of  getting  your  Oliver 
Nine  at  $49. 

Free   Trial 

We  ship  an  Oliver  Nine  lo  yon  for  five  days'  free  trial.  If  you 
fltci<ie  to  keep  it,  pay  us  at  tlic  rate  of  $.;  per  manth.  If  you 
return  if,  .ve  even  refund  the  transportation  charges.  What  could 
be-  fairer,  simpler?  You  niav  order  an  Oliver  Nine  for  free  trial 
<lirect  from  this  advertisement.  It  doe.s  not  place  you  under  the 
slightest   ohiigation    to    keep    it. 

Used  machines  accciitrd  in  exchange  at  fair  valuation. 

Or,  you  may  ask  for  our  free  book  entitled,  "The  High  Cost  of 
Typewriters — The  Reason  and  the  Remedy."  This  amazing  book 
exposes  the  old  way  of  selling  and   tells  where  the  $si    used   to  go. 

Kea^l  the  two-way  coupon — then  mail  it  tcwlay.  Note  how  simple 
the  whole  plan   is — how    you   deal   direct  with   the   manufacturer, 

Canadian  Price,  $62.63 

THE  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

156-C   Oliver   Typewriter  BIdg.,   Chicago 


THE  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

156-C  Oliver  Typewriter  BIdg.,  Chicago 

□   Ship   I'le  a   M'w    Olivrr    Nine    for   five   d.iys'    free    inspection.      If  I 
Urcy   it,    I    will    p.iy    'fio   at    tile    rate   of   $.i    per   month.      The   title 
lo  rrniain  in   you  until   fully   paid   for. 

My   shipping   point    is 

This  does  not  place  me  tindrr  any  obligation  to  buy.  If  I  choose 
to  return  the  Oliver.  I  will  ship  it  Iftick  at  your  expense  at  the 
end    of   five   days. 

□  Do  not   send   a   marbinf   until   I   order   it.      Mail   me   your  Iiook-- 
"Thc    High   ("oHt    of   Tvpewriters The    Reason   and   tin-    Remedy," 
your  di-  l.iye  catalog  and   further  information. 

Name 

.Street  Addreit .  

City Stale 
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THE      NEW      PLAYS 

Watch  Your  .\ei(ihbor,  by  Ijeon  Gortliu 
and  LoUoy  Clemens.  Capital  war  play  of 
love,  laughs  and  thrills.  Knglish  Secret 
Service  versus  German  spies.  ( Booth  Thea- 
ter.) 

Forever  After.  A  war  play  along  the 
Reneral  lines  of  recent  fiction,  iu  which 
a  Red  Cross  nurse,  just  Rraduated  from 
high  society,  nurses  her  soldier  sweetheart 
back  to  health.   (Central  Theater.) 

One  Of  Us.  A  well-acted  comedy  of 
metropolitan  life,  full  of  action  and  good 
lines.  A  novel  plot  introduces  two  social 
classes  which  previously  were  without  even 
a  bowing  acquaintance.   (Bijou  Theater.) 

Crops  and  Croppers.  A  comedy  of  frivol- 
ous farmerettes,  who  abandon  Fifth  Avenue 
for  pastures  green.  With  an  invalided 
French  aviator  disguised  as  a  hired'  man 
the  plot  moves  rapidly.  (Belmont  Theater.) 

Another  ^[an\t  Shoes.  A  cleverly  con- 
trived comedy,  adequately  acted.  Yet  some- 
how it  misses  fire  because  the  audienc(> 
can't  tell  whether  it  should  bo  received  as 
tragedy  or  farce.  (Thirty-ninth  Street 
Theater.) 

Mr.  Barnum.  by  Harrison  Khoiles  and 
Thomas  A.  Wise.  Good,  clean  comedy. 
t\  pically  American.  No  war ;  ni  tears.  Mr. 
Thomas  A.  Wise  as  "Barnum"  is  at  his 
best.  Decidedly  worth  while. 
Theater.) 

Kelly,  of  "Seventeen, 

further    in    Jonathan 

the     days     of     fourteen-year-old 

A     delightfully     human     play. 

staged  with  Stuart  Walker's  characteristic 

good    taste.    (Princess   Theater.) 

Otis  Skinner  transforms  himself  from  a 
hair  dresser  with  socialistic  tendencies  to 
an  English  Earl  and  back  again  with  skill 
and  humor  in  Humptii-Damptii.  The  best 
acting  in  the  piece  is  by  Beryl  Mercer  as 
Mrs.   Mott.    (Lyceum  Tiicat'-r.) 

Head  Over  Heels.  A  girl  with  an  en 
gaging  giggle  like  Mitzi  makes  an  enter 
taining  vaudeville  sketch  but  she  cannot 
be  made  to  fill  a  whole  evening  even  when 
backed  by  a  battalion  of  beauties  from 
eighteen  to  forty-five.  The  title  of  the  play 
is  a  misnomer.  (George  M.  Cohan's  Thea- 
ter. ) 


Gregory 
hack  still 
Wish  to 
dreaming. 


(Criterion 

takes  us 
Makes    a 


REMARKABLE     REMARKS 

Charlie  (^iiaplin — I  like  people. 
En.  Howe — I  am  disgusted  with  the  fol- 
low-up letters. 

Genekai.  Ludendorff — We  will  settle 
the  Americans. 

Marshal   von    Hindenrurg — We    Ger 
Plans'  must  have  colonies. 

Dr.  SnAii.KR  Matmkw.s — We  are  re- 
palriiiting  .Jesus  in  Clirislianity. 

nioK.  E.  A.  Uo.ss  It  is  vital  to  the 
cause  of  the  Allies  that  the  Ru.saians  be 
lu'lped,  l)iii   we  ran   help  them  only  in  ca>-p 
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we  command  the  trust  and   cooperation  of 
the   Soviet   democracy. 

Generm.  Makch,  <'hik1'  oi   SrAi  1'      Tho 
."ueniv's  colossal   concoit   is  jarred. 

The  K.Msr.ii     Wilson   is  an   idealist   and 
an   idealist   can   accomplish   nothing. 

J.    F.    I*i!KS.\All  \N      I've  bi't  six   suits  of 
clothes,  live  pairs  of  shoes  and  six  hats  that 
ponce  negotiations   will   be   begun   by   .lumi 
ary  1.  1010. 


WAR    NAMES   IN   THE    NEWS 


Vigneulles 


Charny    

Thiaucourt  . 
Les  Eparges. 
Seicheprey    . . 

Pagny   

Ilattonville 
1  >oin[)ierre    .  . 
Demboux    .  .  . 
Arm  en  fibres  . 
Nanteuil  .  .  .  . 


Tergnier  .  . 
Tincourt  . 
Trescault    . 

Travecy  .  . 
Vauxaillon 


Vermand  .  . 
Peizi?re  .  .  . 
Aubigny  .  . . 
CamDrai  .  .  . 
Frieres  .... 
Gouzeacourt 
Heudicourt    . 


liaffaux    

Roisel    

Fresnes    

Canal  du  Nord. 

Craonne    

St.    Mihiel 

Nancy 

Soissons    

Revillon    

A'endelles    

Prosnes  

Marquion 


Essigny-le-Grand 


I'/treillers    

Liez    

Montescourt-Lizerolles. 


Remigny 
Mezi^res 
Vosges     . 
Vendeuil 


Gibercourt    

Brioy     

Bois    le    Pretre 

Thionville    

•laulny     

Chauvoncourt    

St.   Renoit    

Montfaucon    

S\npj)('s    

Laon    

.\baui\nirt    

Mont  des  Singes 

Chatnion    '. 

Sissonne    .  '. 

Cliavignon    ... 

Sniichy  (^auchy    

(\>Hrtt>tiy  of  (M« 


,  Veen-yul    (u    as    in 

blur). 
.  Shar-nee. 
,  Tee-o-koor. 
.  Layz-ay-parzsh. 
.  Saysh-pray. 
,  Pan-yee. 
,  At-ton-veel. 

Daun-pyare. 

Don-boo. 
,  Ar-iuant-yare. 

Nan-tu-ee   (u  as  in 
blur). 

Tern-ye-ay. 
,  Tan-koor. 
,  Tres-ko     (o    as    in 

so). 
,  Tra-ve-see. 
,  Vox-i-yon     (first    o 
as  in  so). 

Ver-man. 
,  Pay-z-yare. 
,0-been-yee. 
,  Kan-bray. 
,  Free-air. 

Goo-zo-koor. 

U-de-koor   (u  as  in 

blur). 
,  Laf-foe. 

Rwah-zel. 

Frane. 

Canal-du-Nor. 

Kra-unn. 

San-mee-yel. 

Naun-see. 

Swah-son. 

Re-vee-yon. 

Von-dell. 

Prone. 

Mar-kee-on. 

Essen-yeh-luh- 
gran. 

.Vy-tray-yay. 
.  Lee-ay. 
,  Maun-tes-koor- 

lee-ze-roU. 
,  Re-meen-yee. 

Mez-yare. 

X'ozsh  (o  as  in  soL 
,  Von-du-ee  (u  as  in 

blur). 
,  Zshee-bare-koor. 
,  Bree-ay. 

Bwah-luh-praytr' 
.  Tee-on-veel. 
,  Zshol-nee. 

Sho-von-koor. 
,  San-beu-wah. 
,  Mou-fo-kon. 
,  Sweep 

Lan. 
,  A  lH>-koiu'. 

Mon-day-sauash. 
,  Sha  tee  you. 
,  Si.s  sun. 

Sim  veeu-yoH. 

Soshee-k»>-»h»H». 

NtW    York    IVt6«R* 
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The  Farmer  in  New  York 


S 


oMETiiMES  the  farmer  gets  to 
New  York.  You  can  see  that 
it's  an  event  by  the  fact  that  he 
is  still  caricatured  in  the  comic 
papers.  He  gets  to  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  Kansas  City,  San  Fran- 
cisco, too,  and  Philadelphia.  But 
so  do  you  get  off  in  the  woods, 
or  the  shore,  for  a  change  now 
and  then. 

The  farmer  spends  most  of  his  money 
in  the  smaller  trading  centers — some  4,000 
of  them  are  shown  on  the  Woman's 
World  map. 

It  is  the  smaller  towns  which  are  feeling 
first  the  effect  of  the  farmers'  billions  of 
new  wealth ;  here  they  spend  most  of  their 
money.  That  phonograph  they  had  so 
long  wanted  comes  from  here — the  nicer 
clothes,  over  and  under,  come  from  here. 
The  better  packed  groceries — the  kitch- 
en, household  and  outdoor  labor-saving 
devices,  hats,  corsets,  shoes,  toilet  goods, 
[)aints,  electric,  oil  and  gas  appliances. 
Woman's  World  has  spent  five  years  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  ph()togra|)h- 
ing  and  tabulating  the  facts  of  small 
towns  because  where  most  magazines 
reaching  smaller  [)laces  at  all,  reach  1  in 
12   to   1  in   20   or   so    homes,    Woman's 


World  reaches  1  in  2  or  4,  to  1  in  6  or  8 
homes.  It  dominates  where  others  touch 
but  lightly.  It  puts  the  power  of  rela- 
tively great  consumer  i)ressure  behind  its 
dealer  influence,  thus  making  the  latter 
real  and  tangible. 

No  manufacturer  can  afford  to  over- 
look the  profound  change  that  has  come 
over  the  smaller  places.  It  is,  at  least, 
as  striking  as  the  changes  brought  about 
through  the  increasing  difficulty  of  mak- 
ing business  grow  under  a  brand  in  the 
larger  centers  on  account  of  the  profound 
merchandising  changes  brought  about  by 
the  department  and  chain  stores,  the 
immensely  speeded-up  competition,  ris- 
ing costs,  etc. 

It  is  not  only  striking,  this  small  town 
change.  It  means  vast  new  outlets  to 
the  advertiser,  for  on  the  4,000  shopping 
centers  is  first  unloosed  that  vast  new 
wealth  the  farmer  is  tapping  every  year. 
Each  year  as  this  rural  revolution  pro- 
gresses, more  and  more  manufacturers  are 
seeing  the  jobber  in  a  new  light — with  a 
friendlier  eye — many  are  sending  their 
own  men  direct  to  towns  of  5,000  and 
even  under.  They  see  the  natural  respon- 
siveness of  trade  to  consumer  demand. 
They  see  consumers  with  unexpressed, 
uncentered  longing  for  and  the  means  to 
buy  goods  that  add  pleasure,  zest,  com- 
fort, convenience,  j)ri(le  to  living. 


'I'hc  Hixt.h  ill  a  Meries  of  «t,ttten>eiits  on  present  day  merclwindisin^  con<H- 
tions  prcfmred  by  Frank  L.  K.  (iaiis.s,  yidvcrtishifr  fJir(rtor,\\o\tJ\s's\'Vo\iiA), 
280  Mmlison  Avenue,  New  York  ('itv,  '/'he  Miifruz'me  of  the  Country,  the 
(irnt  rnaya/irie  MHTnl)«T  of  \\\v  A.   \\.  (J. 


CARTOON  COMMENT 

THE  TURN  OF  THE  TIDE 


ITS  GETTING  ROUGH 
"Don't  you  think  ice'd  better  be 
going  home,  Papa?"  urges  the 
Crown  Prince  in  the  bote.  "The 
tide  seems  to  hare  turned."  The 
three  kings  in  the  boat  are  begin- 
ning  to  look  rather  seasick,  and  a 
huge  wave  threatens  to  swamp 
"The  Jolly  Junker"  of  the  Central 
Powers.  This  cartoon  icas  recently 
published     in     "London     Opinion" 

THE  ROAD  TO  BERLIN 
At    the    right,    an    Italian    cartoon 
from  "II  420,"  Florence,   that  pic- 
^tures   forcefully   our   recent    drives 


ESCORTING  HIM  HOME 
There  is  a  gratifying  haste  about 
this  retreat  of  the  German  loild 
boar  that  brings  to  mind  such  re- 
cent news  dispatches  as:  "Ameri- 
cans and  French  Take  St.  Mihiel. 
100  Guns  and  13.000  Prisoners." 
"British  Pierce  Hindenburg  Line, 
Take  10  Towns,  6000  Men  in  22- 
Mile  Drive."  The  cartoon  icas 
diawn  by  an  English  artist, 
(jwen  Aves,  and  published  in 
"The      Passing      Show,"      London 


THE  HUN  CHANGES  HIS  MIND  (;001>-RY  TO  THE  MAKNK 

"7    thought   this   was   to   be   my   offensive,"   murmurs   the   beaten     JJermann-Paul    in    "La    yiotoire,"    Paris,    advises    the    rrtreatiHg 
Uoche.    Cartoon    hy    Cesare    in    the   New    York    "Evening    Post"    Huns  to  "take  a  last  look  at  the  Marne.  You   wott't  set  it  again" 


FOR  A  LASTING  PEACE 


PRESIDENT  WILSON  has  rejected  Austria's  peace 
proffer.  His  reply  is  timely,  direct,  brief  and  bel- 
ligerent. 

The  issue  is  perfectly  simple.  We  are  fighting  this  war  to 
destroy  German  militarism.  German  militarism  can  be  de- 
stroyed either  by  the  Allied  armies  or  by  the  German  people. 
ITiere  is  every  evidence  that  the  Allied  armies  are  now  in 
the  process  of  doing  the  job.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the 
German  people  either  now  or  in  the  immediate  future  will 
give  any  appreciable  aid.  We  must  therefore  fight  on. 

If  Germany  and  Austria  want  peace  they  can  easily  get 
it.  We  have  given  our  terms  to  the  world.  Let  them  do  the 
same  openly  and  without  equivocation.  Then  as  a  proof  that 
they  mean  business  let  them  give  guarantees  to  evacuate 
those  portions  of  Belgium,  France,  Italy,  Russia  and  Serbia 


they  now  occupy.  Let  them  also  drop  the  subterfuge  of  the 
Brest-Litovsk  treaty  and  quit  their  grip  upon  the  wheat 
fields  of  Ukrainia  and  the  oil  wells  of  Rumania  and  Russia. 

Then  if  after  full,  free  and  open  discussion  by  all  the 
belligerent  peoples  it  appears  that  there  is  a  substantial 
agreement  in  peace  terms,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  what- 
ever in  calling  a  conference  to  work  out  the  details. 

But  we  must  insist  absolutely  that  the  conference  be  pub- 
lic. No  locked  doors  for  us !  No  elderly  beribboned  aristocrats 
sitting  around  the  green  table  intriguing  to  stifle  popular 
aspirations  and'  to  preserve  rotten  dynasties ! 

The  issue  of  this  war  must  be  settled  not  by  Kings  and 
Kaisers,  not  even  by  Premiers  and  Presidents,  but  by  the 
public  conscience  of  mankind,  free  and  untrammeled. 

But  first  militarism  must  be  destroyed. 


THE    SHORT   WAY   WITH   WAR  INDUSTRY   STRIKERS 


EMPLOYERS  who  cling  to  the  good  old  doctrine  that 
it  is  nobody  else's  business  how  they  deal  with  their 
help,  and  employees  who  insist,  in  war  as  in  peace, 
that  they  have  an  indefeasible  right  to  strike  whenever  they 
feel  "that  stubborn,"  have  received  a  lesson  that  they  are 
likely  to  remember  for  a  while.  The  Smith  &  Wesson  Com- 
pany of  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  manufacturers  of  pistols 
on  Government  contract,  and  the  striking  machinists  of 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  employed  in  making  guns  and  mu- 
nitions, refused  to  accept  decisions  of  the  National  War 
Labor  Board.  The  Smith  &  Wesson  plant  and  business  were 
commandeered  by  the  War  Department  and  the  Bridgeport 
machinists  were  told  by  the  President  that  unless  they  re- 
turned to  work  they  would  be  barred  from  emploiTnent  in 
any  war  industry  for  the  period  of  one  year  and  that  draft 
boards  would  be  instructed  to  reject  any  claim  of  exemption 
based  on  their  alleged  usefulness  in  war  production. 

It  was  a  crisis  that  called  for  firmness  and  the  short  way, 
and  the  President  met  it  resolutely.  The  entire  country  cwn- 
mends  his  action. 

If  th(;re  are  any  more  obstruct^^rs,  slackers  and  recal- 
citrants, they  will  do  well  to  heed  the  warnings  that  have 
been  handed  out  to  disloyal  speakers,  I.  W.  W.  con-spirators, 
profiteers  and  war  industry  .strikers.  The  jaws  of  the  Amer- 
ican Government  are  wide  and  powerful. 

Classifications  are  practical  devices,  and  for  the  time 
being  there  are  just  two  kinds  of  people  in  America,  numely, 
the  patriots  and  the  profiteers.  The  men  and  women  that 
stand  ready  U>  make  any  sacrifice  and  Ut  serve  in  any 
capacity  U>  help  cru.nh  the  enemies  af  human  liberty  are  the 
patriots.  The  men  and  women  who  are  thinking  of  their 
safety,  their  money  and  their  "isms"  are  profit^-ers.  They  de- 
serve nothing  but  the  worn  .>f  their  fellows  and  the  relent- 
less retribution  which  the  riovcrnment  administers. 


It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  both  parties  to  the 
chronic  industrial  conflict  have  simultaneously  been  called 
to  account  in  this  instance.  The  nation  can  be  no  respecter 
of  persons  in  these  matters.  Big  business  and  labor  organ- 
izations, prosperous  private  enterprize  and  wage  earning 
in  the  sweat  of  the  brow,  are  alike  and  equal  before  the  law. 
This  principle  American  public  opinion  stands  for,  and 
never  more  unfalteringly  than  now.  Laws  are  made  by  fal- 
lible men  and  under  pressure  from  interests  and  mob- 
mindedness,  and  may  be  unjust.  It  is  then  necessary  to 
amend  them  and  to  rectify  wrong,  but  while  they  are  law 
they  must  be  obeyed. 

In  the  present  instance  it  is  supremely  just  and  expedient 
law  that  the  nation  sets  its  face  to  enforce.  Tlje  business 
m.an,  whatever  his  wealth  or  social  standing,  who  puts  his 
private  interests  or  his  pride  of  rule  over  his  own  industrial 
household  above  an  endangered  civilization  will  find  him- 
self a  pariah.  The  wage-earner  who  won't  accept  a  decision 
of  his  dispute  by  men  of  such  exceptional  ability  and  fair 
mindedness  as  those  who  compose  the  National  War  Labor 
Board  will  shoulder  a  gun. 

Not  only  is  the  principle  underlying  the  Government's 
action  entirely  sound,  the  method  also  that  has  been  followed 
is  practical  and  expedient.  And  because  they  are  sound  and 
expedient,  principle  and  method  will  be  remembered  after 
the  war  ends.  We  shall  then  have  vast  enterprizes  under 
governmental  administration  which  hitherto  have  been  pri- 
vate interests,  and  the  American  public  will  not  tolerate  an 
indefinite  paralysis  of  production  and  transportation  by  dis- 
putes over  hours,  wages  or  conditions. 

During  these  years  of  war  we  have  learned  to  think  of 
public  interests  as  paramount  and  private  interests  as  sub- 
sidiary. As  rapidly  as  possible  we  shall  do  away  with  those 
restrictions  upon  individual  freedom  that  arc  necessary  in 
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time  of  war  but  not  in  times  of  peace.  But  we  shall  realize, 
as  we  did  not  adetiuately  before  the  war  began,  that  mere 
vastness  and  complexity  of  population  and  business  create 
a  state  of  atfuirs  that  calls  for  correlation  and  coordination 
under  law  and  by  administrative  action.  The  disorganization 
and  paralyzing  of  human  society  by  industrial  disturbances 
was  becoming  intolerable  before  1914.  It  cannot  be  per- 
mitted to  go  on  in  the  new  era  of  peace.  The  parties  to  dis- 
pute must  submit  to  an  arbitral  decision,  subject  perhaps  to 
rev^iew,  and  to  redress  in  cases  of  demonstrated  injustice 
and  always  to  that  ultimate  review  by  the  popular  judg- 
ment which  in  democracies  expresses  itself  in  public  opinion 
and  at  the  polls.  Pending  such  final  decisions  and  adjust- 
ments the  wheels  of  industry  must  move. 


THE  AMERICAN  SOLDIER  IN  FRANCE 

Anew  sopg  of  Roland  will  be  written  one  day,  and  it  will 
tell  of  a  more  heroic  resistance  unto  death  than  we 
.  read  of  in  the  older  tale.  It  will  be  the  story  of  what 
the  men  of  Belgium  did  in  1911.  There  will  be  in  the  books 
of  tomorrow  a  greater  chronicle  of  France  than  that  which 
records  for  us  the  saving  of  civilization  at  Chalons-sur- 
Marne  in  451.  It  will  tell  how  in  1914  the  Hun  again  was 
held  and  turned  back  at  the  Marne.  And  if  some  day  a  new 
Iliad  shall  be  composed,  it  will  recite  the  deeds  of  a  mightier 
overseas  expedition  than  that  of  the  men  who  followed 
Achilles  across  the  blue  -i5']gean  waters.  It  will  tell  the  deeds 
of  the  men  oi"  Britain  and  of  Canada,  of  Australia  and  of 
America  whose  ships  once  more  have  borne  to  foreign  parts 
a  matchless  rn:litary  strength  derided  by  a  tatuous  foe. 

In  all  the  long  centuries  of  human  adventure  there  is  no 
figure  comparable  to  the  American  soldier  in  France.  There 
is  no  other  so  romantic,  not  even  the  Crusader.  The  American 
soldier  in  France  is  not  like  the  man  of  the  Northern  armies 
in  1861,  fight'ng  to  preserve  his  own  nation  from  immediate 
disruption.  He  is  not  like  the  poilu,  resisting  the  invader  of 
his  own  fireside;  nor  like  the  Briton,  throwing  himself  into 
a  life  and  death  struggle  for  the  preservation  of  an  empire 
in  immediate  peril.  He  does  indeed  know  that  his  home  and 
his  country  were  threatened,  but  that  is  not  the  compelling 
reason  for  his  effort  and  his  sacrifice.  He  has  surrendered 
every  cherished  thing  and  is  offering  his  life  because  he  saw 
women  and  children  being  murdered  and  their  fathers  and 
husbands  and  sons  nearly  spent;  and  because  he  saw  every 
fair  fruit  of  civilization  being  wantonly  destroyed,  and  lib- 
erty once  more  in  danger  of  extinction.  The  American  sol- 
dier is  fighting  on  the  battle  lines  of  France  simply  and 
solely  because  he  is  a  civilized  man. 

And  a  braver,  a  cleaner,  a  more  high  minded  civilized  man 
there  never  has  been.  He  has  long  interested  and  a  good  deal 
puzzled  the  men  of  other  lands.  They  have  thought  him 
boastful.  They  have  found  him,  instead,  singularly  modest, 
glad  and  quick  to  learn,  and  ready  to  play  his  part  in 
obedient  subordination  to  others,  if  that  be  the  way  to  mili- 
tary success.  They  have  thought  him  irresponsible  and 
trifling,  caring  only  to  "match  with  Destiny  for  beers,"  and 
they  have  found  him,  instead,  turning  a  calm,  untroubled 
face  Home  to  the  instant  need  of  things  and  ready  at  their 
call  "To  Shake  the  iron  hand  of  Fate." 

This  is  not  the  time  to  talk  of  the  American  soldier's  mili- 
tary competency  and  achievement.  It  is  enough  for  the  pres- 
ent to  say  that  he  has  met  and  more  than  met  every  demand 
and  opportunity  so  far.  There  is  bigger  work  yet  to  do.  He 
will  not  fail. 

It  is  only  a  little  while  since  the  first  American  soldiers 
left  us  for  the  world  war,  yet  already  nearly  two  million 
men  like  them  liave  followed  and  death  has  not  spared  them. 
There  are  ten  thousand  graves  of  American  soldiers  in 
France,  and  there  will  be  tens  of  thousands  more.  In  thou- 
sands of  American  cities  and  towns,  and  in  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  scattered  homes  by  country  waysides,  gold 
stars  are  scattered  among  the  blue.  No  more  than  the  women 


and  children  and  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  France  and  of 
England  do  cur  women  and  children  and  fathers  and  mothers 
complain.  They  have  given  the  greatest  gift,  and  they  ask 
only  that  it  shall  not  be  for  nought.  For  the  American  sol- 
diers in  France  who  will  return,  and  for  those  that  sleep 
eternally  over  there,  the  American  nation  can  offer  but  one 
meed  of  remembrance.  It  must  forever  cherish  and  keep 
beautiful  the  civilization  that  they  have  helped  to  save. 


TWO  WAYS  OF  PUTTING  IT 


FUENCn 
Further    south    we    captured 
No.von  in  a  bitter  struggle. 


FRENCH 

f>n  the  whole  of  the  front  be- 
Iwcen  the  Soninie  and  the  Aisue 
the  advance  of  our  troops  hiis 
not  slackened  during  the  day,  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Ger- 
mans to  stem  it.  We  hold  Ham 
and  Chauny. 


AMERICAN 
This  morning,  our  troops 
operating  in  the  St.  Mihiel  sec- 
tor, broke  the  enemy's  resistance 
and  advanced  at  some  points  to 
a  depth  of  five  miles.  We  have 
counted  8000  prisoners  up  to 
the  present. 


GERMAN 
Noyon   was   subjected   by   the 
I''rench  to  the  heaviest  fire.  The 
town   lies  in   front  of  our  bat- 
tlefront. 

GERMAN 

From  r(>ronne  and  over  the 
Somme  the  enemy  yesterday 
only  he.sitatingly  followed  our 
rearguards.  Between  the  Somme 
and  the  Oise  he  crost  after  them 
more  keenly,  and  in  the  even- 
ing he  stood  west  of  the  Ham- 
Chauny  line.  Also  between  the 
Oise  and  the  Aisne  the  freeing 
of  ourselves  from  the  enemy 
was  completed  according  to 
plan. 

GERMAN 

In  the  night  the  evacuation 
of  the  salient  was  completed 
without  interference.  We  are 
now  standing  on  new  lines 
which  had  been  prepared. 


THE  BAN  ON  BEER 

THE  action  of  President  Wilson  in  prohibiting  brewing 
after  December  1  has  greatly  strengthened  the  tem- 
perance cause  in  England.  The  British  press  expresses 
admiration  tho  it  despairs  of  emulation.  The  Sunday  Even- 
ing Telegram  says: 

As  America  sends  us  grain,  it  looks  as  if  she  is  closing  her 
breweries  that  onirs  -may  remain  open.  It  is  very  doubtful  if, 
supposing  the  circumstances  were  reversed,  we  should  do  the  same 
for  her. 

The  London  Daily  Chronicle  is  still  more  emphatic: 

This  count}"y  looks  with  admiration  and  envy  upon  the  sure- 
ness  and  ease  with  which  America  attacked  a  problem  that 
baffled  our  nerveless  statesmen  and  timid  House  of  Commons. 
Owing  to  the  lack  of  courage  among  our  leaders  the  trade  in 
alcoholic  liquors  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  actually  benefited 
from  the  war,  and  owing  to  the  war  many  declining  brewery 
businesses  have  been  set  on  their  feet  again  financially.  What  a 
lamentable  contrast  there  is  between  our  feeble  futilities  in 
dealing  with  this  superlliious  trnde  and  the  clear  and  the  decisive 
action  by  the  American  President  and  Congress. 

The  brewers  of  England  have  indeed  reaped  an  unexpect- 
ed harvest  from  the  war.  Allsopp  &  Sons,  which  in  1913 
was  hard  up  and  had  stipulated  that  full  interest  on  the 
4%  per  cent  debentures  need  not  be  paid  until  1921,  found 
it  possible  to  pay  off  the  interest  in  full  for  1917  and,  after 
providing  fully  for  prior  charges,  depreciation  and  repairs, 
declared  a  net  profit  of  $5;?5,500  as  compared  with  $304,000 
the  year  before.  The  Newcastle  Breweries  sho\ved  a  net 
profit  of  $455,500  as  compared  with  $407,000  for  1916  and 
accordingly  increased  its  dividends  from  10  to  15  per  cent. 
Huggins  &  Co.,  of  London,  which  paid  5  per  cent  in  1915 
and  nothing  in  191(i,  declai-ed  a  dividend  of  15  per  cent  in 
1917,  for  its  profits  wei^  $198,000  instead  of  the  $29,500  of 
the  year  before.  In  consequence  brewery  shares  have  gt^ne 
up  ;>00-900  per  cent.  The  distillers  are  almost  as  happy,  for 
they  have  reduced  the  alcohol  in  the  whisky  by  half  and 
the  tax  accordingly  and  have  doubled  the  price,  in  this  way 
making  an  extra  profit  to  the  trade  of  lt>0  per  cent.  But 
neither  diluting  the  whisky  and  beer  i\or  raising  its  price 
has  proved  etftvtive  as  a  teiuperance  lueasurtv 
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Last  year  the  drink  bill  of  Great  Britain  amounted  to 
$1,295,000,000.  This  is  more  than  twice  what  it  was  in  1913, 
that  is,  $630,000,000.  But  apparently  the  British  Govern- 
ment did  not  think  this  enough,  for  on  January  1,  1918, 
permits  were  issued  by  the  Food  Controller  allowing  the 
brewers  for  the  following  quarter  an  increase  of  20  per  cent 
in  their  barrelage  over  that  of  1917.  Of  this  increase  13^ 
per  cent  is  allotted  by  the  Controller  to  "the  necessitous 
munition  areas." 

We  should  naturally  expect  a  very  considerable  diminu- 
tion in  drinking  since  so  many  of  the  men  of  Great  Britain 
are  killed  or  in  hospitals  or  in  military  or  munition  service 
where  their  drinking  is  restricted  and  since  treating  has 
been  prohibited  in  London  and  elsewhere  and  many  of  the 
public  houses  have  been  closed  and  the  cost  of  living  has 
greatly  risen.  But  the  expenditure  for  alcoholic  liquors  con- 
tinues to  increase  and  drunkenness  has  not  yet  been  con- 
quered. Premier  Lloyd  George  said  that  "Drink  is  doing  us 
more  damage  than  all  the  German  submarines  put  together," 
but  even  he,  with  all  his  forceful  personality  and  unprece- 
dented authority,  has  not  been  able  to  put  it  down.  He  cur- 
tailed the  power  of  the  peerage,  but  the  beerage  is  too  strong 
for  him. 

Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  likely  to  go  dry  like 
the  United  States.  The  Allgemeine  Zeitung  fiir  Brauerein, 
the  organ  of  the  German  breweries,  says  that  on  account  of 
the  bad  crop  of  oats  barley  will  have  to  be  used  for  horse- 
feed,  so  barley  cannot  be  supplied  to  the  breweries  and  the 
production  of  beer  will  have  to  be  stopped  even  for  the 
army.  This  is  bad  news  for  us,  if  all  we  have  heard  from 
temperance  orators  about  the  injurious  effects  of  beer  be 
true. 


INDUSTRIALIZED  WAR 

VICTORY  is  no  longer,  as  in  Napoleon's  day,  on  the 
side  of  the  big  battalions;  it  is  now  on  the  side  of 
the  big  factories.  Without  a  constant  supply  of  mu- 
nitions and  war  necessities  of  ten  thousand  kinds  the  bravest 
and  biggest  armies  may  be  bombed,  gassed  or  starved  out 
of  their  trenches.  An  industrial  revolution  has  overtaken 
war  as  sweeping  as  that  which  overtook  manufacture  with 
the  introduction  of  power  driven  machinery.  If  this  is  not 
the  last  great  war  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  in 
costliness  and  corpplexity  the  military  establishment  of  the 
year  2000  will  make  these  primitive  days  of  the  forty-two 
centimeter  cannon  and  the  superdreadnaught  read  like  the 
wars  of  King  Alfred  with  the  Danes. 

This  industrialization  of  war  has  had  some  interesting  by- 
products in  the  field  of  politics  For  one  thing  it  has  made 
war  a  luxury  which  only  the  very  rich  can  afford;  not,  as  in 
the  days  of  knighthood,  the  rich  individual,  but  the  rich 
community.  At  the  present  time  there  are  only  four  nations 
which  can  su.<3tain  the  full  economic  burden  of  a  long  war 
on  the  modem  scale:  Great  Britain,  Germany,  the  United 
States  and  France.  All  other  nations,  including  even  such 
powerful  military  ."tates  as  Italy,  Austria-Hungary  and 
.Japan,  lack  a  sufficiency  of  material  resources  or  else,  like 
Russia  and  China,  have  failed  to  develop  and  organize  them 
on  the  lines  of  twentieth  century  industry.  Nothing  impor- 
tant can  happen  anywhf-re  except  by  the  open  instigation  or 
tacit  permission  of  one  at  least  of  the  big  four.  Even  if  the 
r.r" Tit,  war  leaves  all  four  still  in  the  first  rank,  the  keener 
.rjrJuHtrial  competition  of  the  future  will  be  more  apt  to  re- 
duce than  to  increase  their  number. 

Another  rfsult  of  the  increasing  importance  of  the  labora- 
tory and  the  railway  in  war  is  the  permanent  impossibility 
that  ijnd*'veloped  or  primitive  peoples  can  threaten  civiliza- 
♦ion  If  there  is  ever  to  be  a  world  empire  there  is  indeed 
danger  that  it  may  fall  te>  a  power  morally  barbarous,  but 
this*  conqueror  muKt  at  le;i»t  be  highly  rivilize-d  in  all  ma- 
terial afTairJi.  A  nation  that  fails  to  foster  Hcience  will  never 
count  for  anything  in  the  future;  it  cannot  even  aspire  to 
b«-  a  peril. 


A  third  and  most  curious  effect  of  the  new  developments 
in  warfare  is  the  rise  of  feminism.  In  England  and  the 
United  States,  and  to  some  extent  in  continental  Europe, 
this  war  has  meant  the  spread  of  woman  suffrage.  The  rea- 
son is  obvious.  In  the  old  days  war  exalted  man  as  the 
fighting  sex,  and  in  proportion  as  a  nation  was  militaristic 
the  position  of  woman  was  abased.  But  in  those  times  a  man 
could  get  all  needed  munitions  of  war  at  the  smithy,  he  fed 
himself  by  pillage  and  he  did  without  the  Red  Cross  nurse. 
Today  the  work  of  woman  has  become  so  direct  and  indis- 
pensable a  part  of  the  war  machine  that  war  actually  exalts 
her  importance  in  the  national  life. 
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DOLLARS  AND  DYNAMITE 

RON  is  the  master  of  gold"  ran  the  old  proverb,  and 
it  is  sometimes  hard  to  make  vivid  to  our  imagina- 
tions the  mastery  which  gold  has  over  iron.  War  is 
won  by  men  and  by  materials;  and  of  the  necessary  mate- 
rials iron,  copper,  cotton  and  petroleum  rank  near  the  top 
of  the  list,  gold  almost  at  the  bottom.  Everyone  can  see  the 
need  of  economizing  in  food  and  fuel,  in  metals  and  ex- 
plosives, in  cloth  and  hospital  supplies.  But  who  would  ven- 
ture to  face  the  enemy  with  a  golden  bayonet,  or  fashion  a 
trench  helmet  of  the  scraps  of  paper  on  which  are  written 
"This  certifies  that  there  has  been  deposited  in  the  treasury 
of  the  United  States  of  America  One  Silver  Dollar"? 

It  is  true  that  the  real  wealth  of  a  nation  consists  not  in 
the  little  piles  of  coin  and  paper  locked  up  in  its  treasuries, 
but  in  the  man-power,  grain-power  and  coal-power  which 
coin  and  paper  represent.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
Government  can  afford  to  be  indifferent  to  your  contribu- 
tion from  the  family  stocking.  Money  is  like  the  tiny  ex- 
plosive cap  which  sets  off  a  charge  of  dynamite.  Explode 
that  cap  in  isolation  and  you  will  hardly  force  aside  a  stone; 
explode  it  in  a  tunneled  mine,  crammed  with  high  explosive, 
and  you  will  crumble  a  mountainside.  If  the  United  States 
had  not  the  ships  to  take  goods  to  Europe,  or  the  goods  to 
send,  or  the  men  to  fight,  Germany  could  afford  to  laugh 
at  our  Liberty  Loans.  But  having  these  things,  the  problem 
before  the  Government  is  to  "set  them  off,"  to  arrange  the 
credits  which  will  mobilize  our  resources.  The  dynamite 
slumbers  until  the  cap  rouses  it  to  duty;  our  surplus  re- 
sources are  scattered  for  luxuries  at  home  unless  the  Gov- 
ernment controls  the  credits  which  can  make  them  all  march 
in  the  same  direction — toward  the  winning  of  the  war. 
When  you  give  money  to  the  country  what  you  are  really 
giving  is  mightier  than  any  cannon;  it  is  a  magician's  wand, 
weak  as  a  reed  in  itself,  but  with  the  power  of  command- 
ing trains  to  run,  ships  to  sail,  men  to  march,  farmers  to 
plow,  miners  to  dig,  and  factory  wheels  to  turn.  This  wand 
is  now  in  your  hands,  to  give  or  to  withhold.  Will  you  g-ive 
it,  or  wait  until  it  is  snatched  from  you  by  the  taxgatherer; 
a  taxgatherer  perhaps  in  American  uniform,  perhaps  in 
German? 


Lenine  and  Trotzky 

By  Harry  Kemj) 

The  holiest  name  of  all  is  liberty, 
This  name  you  tank,  and,  under  its  disguise. 
Led  a  irholc  penplr,  to  their  sacrifice, 
Condemning  what  you  throve  by — Hccrecy! 
Peace  was  the  mask  you  wore  for  Perfidy; 
Your  candor  was  a  labyrinth  of  lies; 
Deceit  was  coplain  of  your  enter  prize; 
Judaa  could  not  have  done  more  for  his  fee! 

You  showed  a  path  urith  flowers  strewn  and  lined, 
To  calm,  syspicion  led,  yourselves,  the  way: 
Thronging  lik",  sheep  yovr  people  poured  behind. 
No-io,  driven  hard,  they  see  themselves  as  prey, 
(ilitnpHing    the    sharp,    u/tliffrd   knives   too  hitc — 
lint  you — you  slip  out  thru  your  master's  gate! 


THE  AUSTRIAN  PEACE  FEELER 


On  Seiitiiiihcr  I'l,  liUS.  thf  Austro-Ilun- 
fjaritia  (lovernment  addrest  thru  neutral 
yuvernmeitta  the  follinrinii  note  to  the  bel- 
I'ujcunt  iKtWtrs  of   the  other  aide: 

The  peace  offer  wliirh  the  Powers  of 
the  Quadruple  Alliance  addrest  to  their 
opponents  «)n  December  12,  191(5,  and  the 
conciliatory  basic  ideas  of  which  they  have 
never  given  up,  siKuities,  desi)ite  the  rejec- 
tion whiili  it  experienced,  an  important 
stage  in  the  history  of  this  war.  In  con- 
trast to  the  first  two  and  a  half  war  years, 
the  question  of  peace  has  from  that  mo- 
ment been  the  center  of  Eurtvpean,  aye, 
of  world  discussion,  and  dominates  it  in 
ever  increasing  measure. 

Almost  all  the  belligerent  states  have 
in  turn  again  and  again  exprest  them- 
selves on  the  question  of  peace,  its  pre- 
requisites and  conditions.  The  line  of  de- 
velopment of  this  discussion,  however,  has 
not  bt>en  uniform  and  steady.  The  basic 
standpoint  changed  under  the  influence  of 
the  military  and  political  position,  and 
hitherto,  at  any  rate,  it  has  not  led  to  a 
tangible  general  result  that  could  be 
utilized. 

It  is  true  that,  independent  of  all  these 
oscillations,  it  can  be  stated  that  the  dis- 
tance between  the  conceptions  of  the  two 
sides  has,  on  the  whole,  grown  somewhat 
less ;  that  despite  the  indisputable  contin- 
uance of  decided  and  hitherto  unbridged 
differences,  a  partial  turning  from  many  of 
the  most  extreme  concrete  war  aims  is 
visible  and  a  certain  agreement  upon  the 
relative  general  basic  principles  of  a  world 
peace  manifests  itself.  In  both 
camps  there  is  undoubtedly  ob- 
servable  in  wide  classes  of  the 
population  a  growth  of  the  will 
to  peace  and  understanding.  More- 
over, a  comparison  of  the  recep- 
tion of  the  peace  proposal  of  the 
Powers  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance 
on  the  part  of  their  opponents  with 
the  later  utterances  of  responsible 
statesmen  of  the  latter,  as  well  as 
of  the  non-responsible  but,  in  a 
political  respect,  nowise  iininfluen- 
tial  personalities,  confirms  this  im- 
pression. 

While,  for  example,  the  reply  of 
the  Allies  to  President  Wilson 
made  demands  which  amounted  to 
the  dismemberment  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  to  a  diminution  and  a 
deep  internal  transformation  of  the 
man  Empire,  and  the  destruction  of  Turk- 
ish European  ownership,  these  demands, 
the  realization  of  which  was  based  on  the 
supposition  of  an  overwhelming  victory, 
were  later  modified  in  many  declarations 
from  official  Entente  quarters,  or  in  part 
were  dropt. 

Thus,  in  a  declaration  made  in  the  Brit- 
ish House  of  Commons  a  year  ago.  Secre- 
tary Balfour  expressly  recognized  that 
Austria-Hungary  must  itself  solve  its  in- 
ternal problems,  and  that  none  could  im- 
pose a  constitution  upon  Germany  from 
the  outside.  Premier  Lloyd  George  de- 
clared at  the  beginning  of  this  year  that 
it  was  not  one  of  the  Allies'  war  aims  to 
partition  Austria-Hungary,  to  rob  the 
Ottoman  Empire  of  its  Turkish  provinces, 
or  to  reform  Germany  internally.  It  may 
also  be  considered  symptomatic  that  in  De- 
ceniber,  ISllT,  Mr.  l?alfour  categorically 
rei)M(liate{l  the  assumption  that  Biitish 
policy  had  ever  engaged  itself  for  the  cre- 
ation of  an  independent  state  out  of  the 
territories  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine 
The  Central  Powers  leave  it  in  no  doubt 
that  they  are  only  waging  a  war  of  defense 
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lor  the  integrity  and  security  of  their  ter- 
ritoiies. 

Ear  more  outspoken  than  in  the  domain 
(if  concrete  war  aims  has  the  raitpi-oche- 
nient  of  concejitions  proceeded  regarding 
those  guiding  lines  upon  the  basis  of 
which  peace  shall  be  concluded  ami  the 
future  order  of  I'^urope  and  the  world  built 
up.  In  this  direction  President  Wilson  in 
his  speeches  of  Eebruary  12  and  July  4 
of  this  year  has  formulated  principles 
which  have  not  encountered  contradiction 
on  the  part  of  his  allies,  and  the  far-reach- 
ing application  of  whicli  is  likely  to  meet 
with  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the  Pow- 
ers of  the  Quadruple  Alliance  also,  i)resup- 
posing  that  this  application  is  general  and 
reconcilable  with  the  vital  interests  of  the 
states  concerned. 

It  is  true  it  must  be  remembered  that 
an  agreement  on  general  principles  is  in- 
sufficient, but  that  there  remains  the  fur- 
ther matter  of  reaching  an  accord  upon 
their  interi)retatio-n  and  their  ai)i)lication 
to  individual  concrete  war  and  peace  ques- 
tions. 

To  an  unprejudiced  observer  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  in  all  the  belligerent 
states,  without  exception,  the  desire  for  a 
peace  of  understanding  has  been  enor- 
mously strengthened ;  that  the  conviction 
is  increasingly  spreading  that  the  further 
continuance  of  the  bloody  struggle  must 
transform  lOuropo  into  ruins  and  into  a 
state  of  exhaustion  that  will  mar  its  de- 
velopment for  decades  to  come,  and  this 
without  any  guarantee  of  thereby  bringing 
about  that  decision  by  arms  which  has  been 


PRESIDENT  WILSON'S  REPLY 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  feels 
that  there  is  only  one  reply  which  it  can 
make  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Imperial 
Austro-Hung avian  Government.  It  has  re- 
peatedly and  xvith  entire  candor  stated  the 
terms  upon  ivhich  the  United  States  would 
consider  peace,  and  can  and  ivill  eritertain 
no  proposal  for  a  conference  upon  a  matter 
concerning  tvhich  it  has  made  its  position 
and  purpose  so  plain. 
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vainly  striven  after  by  both  sides  in  four 
years  filled  with  enormous  sacrifices,  suf- 
fering and  exertions. 

In  what  manner,  however,  can  the  way 
be  paved  for  an  understanding,  and  an  un- 
derstanding finally  attained?  Is  there  any 
serious  prospect  whatever  of  reaching  this 
aim  by  continuing  the  discussion  of  the 
peace  problem  in  the  way  hitherto  fol- 
lowed? We  have  not  the  courage  to  answer 
the  latter  question  in  the  affirmative.  The 
discussion  from  one  public  tribute  to  an- 
other, as  has  hitherto  taken  place  between 
statesmen  of  the  various  countries,  was 
really  only  a  series  of  monologues.  It  lacked, 
above  everything,  directness.  Speech  and 
c(»unterspeech  did  not  tit  into  each  other. 
The  speakers  spoke  over  one  another's 
heads. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  the  publicity 
and  the  ground  of  these  discussions  which 
robbed  them  of  the  possibility  of  fruitful 
progress.  In  all  public  statenu>nts  i>f  this 
nature  a  form  of  eloquence  is  used  which 
reckons  with  the  effect  at  great  distances 
and  on  the  masses.  Consciously  «ir  unct>n- 
sciously,  however,  one  thereby  increases  the 
(listance  of  the  opponents'  conception,  pro- 


duces misunderstandings  which  take  nmt 
and  are  not  removed,  and  makes  the  frank 
txchange  of  ideas  more  difUcult.  Every  i)ro- 
nowncement  of  leading  statesmen  is,  direct- 
ly after  its"  delivery  and  before  the  au- 
tiioritive  quarters  of  the  ojjposite  side  can 
leply  to  it,  made  the  subject  of  passionate 
or  exaggerateil  discussion  of  irresi)onsible 
(■lements.  But  anxiety  lest  they  sho\ild  en- 
danger the  interests  of  their  arms  by  un- 
favorably inlluencing  feeling  at  home,  and 
lest  they  prematurely  betray  their  own  ul- 
timate intentions,  also  causes  the  respon- 
sible statesmen  themselves  to  strike  a  higher 
tone  and  stubbornly  to  adhere  to  extreme 
standpoint.s.  If.  therefore,  an  attempt  is 
made  to  see  whether  the  basis  exists  for  an 
understanding  calculated  to  deliver  Euro])e 
from  the  catastrophe  of  the  suicidal  contin- 
uation of  the  struggle,  then,  in  any  case,  an- 
other method  should  be  chosen  which  ren- 
ders possible  a  direct,  verbal  discussion  be- 
tween the  representatives  of  the  govern- 
ments, and  only  between  them.  The  oppos- 
ing concei)tions  of  individual  belligerent 
states  would  likewise  have  to  form  the  sub- 
ject of  such  a  discussion,  for  mutual  en- 
lightenment, as  well  as  the  general  princi- 
ples that  shall  serve  as  the  basis  for  peace 
and  the  future  relations  of  the  states 
to  one  another,  and  regarding  which, 
in  the  first  place,  an  accord  can  be 
sought  with  a  prospect  of  success. 
As  soon  as  an  agreement  were  reached 
on  the  fundamental  principles,  an  attempt 
would  have  to  be  made  in  the  course  of 
the  discussions  concretely  to  apply  them 
to  individual  peace  questions,  and  thereby 
bring  about  their  solution. 

We  venture  to  hope  that  there 
will  be  no  objection  on  the  part  of 
any  belligerents  to  such  an  ex- 
change of  views.  The  war  activities 
would  experience  no  interruption. 
The  discussions,  too.  would  only  go 
so  far  as  was  considered  by  the 
i)articipants  to  offer  a  prospect  of 
success.  No  disadvantages  would 
arise  therefrom  for  the  states  rep- 
resented. Far  from  harming,  such 
an  exchange  of  views  ct)uld  only  be 
useful  to  the  cause  of  peace. 

What  did  not  succeed  the  first 
time  can  be  repeated,  and  perhaps 
it  has  already  at  least  contributed 
to  the  clarification  of  views.  Moun- 
tains of  old  misunderstandings 
might  be  removed  and  many  new 
things  perceived.  Streams  of  pent-up  human 
kindness  would  be  released,  in  the  warmth 
of  which  everything  essential  would  remain, 
j^nd,  on  the  other  hand,  much  that  is  an- 
tagonistic, to  which  excessive  importam-e 
is  still  attributed,  would  disappear. 

According  to  our  conviction,  all  the  bel- 
ligerents jointly  owe  to  humanity  to  exam- 
ine whether  now,  after  so  many  years  of  a 
costly  but  undecided  struggle,  the  entire 
( ourse  of  which  v)oints  to  an  understand- 
ing, it  is  possible  to  make  an  end  to 
the   terrible  grapple. 

The  Boyal  and  Imperial  Government 
would  like,  therefore,  to  propose  to  the 
governnuMits  of  all  the  bt^ligerent  states 
to  send  delegates  to  a  confidential  at\d  un- 
binding iliscussion  on  the  basic  principles 
for  the  I'ondusion  of  peace,  in  a  place  in 
a  neutral  country  and  at  a  near  date  that 
would  yet  have  to  be  agreed  upon  dele 
gates  who  were  i-harged  to  make  known 
iv  one  another  the  conception  of  their 
governments  regarding  thi>se  principles  and 
to  receive  analogous  communications,  as 
well  as  to  request  and  give  frank  and  can- 
did explanations  on  all  thi^se  points  which 
need  to  'i»>  precisely  defined. 
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The  Capture  of     9"   ""o*"  P"?"   "« 

St.Mihiel  ''.'='="f    *'   f.?"|f 

Significance  of  the  St. 

Mihiel  salient.  Here  we  shall  describe 
the  way  it  was  reduced.  The  first  Amer- 
ican troops  sent  to  the  front  were  placed 
for  training  on  what  was  known  as  a 
quiet  sector  between  St.  Mihiel  on  the 
Meuse  and  Pont-a-Mousson  on  the  Mo- 
selle and  north  of  the  fortress  of  T'oul. 
This  sector,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
maps  in  this  issue,  formed  the  southern 
side  of  the  St.  Mihiel  salient.  Here  our 
boys  had  the  opportunity  to  try  their 
steel,  and  Hamilton  Holt  has  told  in  The 
Independent  of  August  3  how  they  took 
Seicheprey.  Recently,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  public,  the  American 
line  was  extended  north  to  cover  the 
western  side  of  the  salient  in  prepara- 
tion for  a  coordinated  attack  from  both 
sides,  to  be  planned  and  carried  out 
under  the  command  of  General  Per- 
shing. 

The  extensive  preparations  could  not 
be  concealed  from  the  Germans,  who 
in  accordance  with  their  present  policy 
of  shortening  their  lines  wherever  nec- 
essary, began  to  withdraw  the  troops 
from  the  salient.  Some  of  the  heavy 
artillery  was  removed  as  early  as  Sun- 
day, September  8,  and  by  the  time  the 
jaws  of  the  American  pincers  closed 
about  St.  Mihiel  the  greater  part  of 
the  60,000  men  in  the  salient  had  es- 
caped. Most  of  the  rest,  some  20,000, 
were  taken  prisoner  by  the  Americans. 
Among  them  are  a  body  of  Austrians 
who  complain  that  they  were  left  with- 
out support  from  the  Germans  to  meet 
the  brunt  of  the  American  attack  on  the 
southern  side.  One  German  reg'iment, 
when  it  found  itself  entirely  surround- 
ed, surrendered  in  a  body  after  a  loss 
of  only  two  men,  and  after  the  roll  had 
been  called  marched  off  in  good  ordor 
under  its  own  officers  to  the  prison  pen 
escorted  by  a  few  American  soldiers. 

The  reason  why  the  Americans  made 
such  a  large  haul  of  prisoners  and 
booty  at  comparatively  slight  cost  was 
in  part  because  the  Germans  were 
caught  in  the  act  of  retirement,  but 
chiefly  because  of  the  thoro  study  of 
the  field  in  advance  and  the  swiftnoss 
of  the  American  movements.  A  large 
relief-map  of  the  whole  salient  had 
been  mado,  .showing  full  detail.T,  and 
phot^>graph.'i  of  this  were  given  to  every 
lieutenant.  Shortly  before  the  attack  a 
corp3  r/f  the  intelligence  service  made 
and  distributed  within  a  few  hours 
27,000  maps  and  10,000  trial  photo- 
{(Taphs. 

Guided  \ry  these  the  American  guns 
that  opened  fire  at  midnight  were  able 
to  root  out  barbfd  wire  entanglements, 
cut  down  trf''«,  t*-ar  up  rrmdH  anrj 
smash  into  fort,ifications  with  great  ac- 
cnracy  and  <;ompIetenes«.  Over  the 
read   thus  cleared  for  them  the   infan- 


try began  their  advance  at  5  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  September  12. 
Those  who  came  up  from  the  Toul 
side  had  the  easier  task,  for  their  march 
lay  thru  a  gently  rolling  countrj'.  But 
those  who  entered  the  salient  from  the 
Verdun  side  had  to  take  the  hills  of 
Les  Eparges  and  the  Mountain  Forest, 
which  the  French  in  1915  and  1916  had 


Wmlern  Netcspaper  Union 

COMMANDING  AMERICAN  TROOPS  IN 
ITALY 
There  was  a  great  popular  celebration  upon  the 
arrival  in  MMan  and  Turin  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
American  Army,  under  the  command  of  Major 
General  C.  G.  Treat.  Americtin  aviators  have 
already  distinguished  themselves  on  the  Italian 
front — they  played  an  important  part  in  the 
battle  of  the  Piave — but  these  are  the  first  large 
body    of    American    troops    to    fight    with    Italy 

vainly  made  heavy  sacrifices  to  gain. 
This  time  they  were  quickly  captured 
by  the  Americans  with  the  aid  of  a  few 
divisions  of  French.  The  occupation  of 
these  bights  is  in  itself  a  victory,  for 
they  overlook  the  Woevre  plain  to  the 
east. 

The  two  sections  of  the  American 
forces  coming  from  opposite  directions 
met  at  Vigneulles  in  the  middle  of  the 
.salient  on  Friday  morning,  and  all  the 
Germans  between  there  and  St.  Mihiel 
were  entrapped.  The  French  who  en- 
tered the  town  found  its  population  re- 
duced from  10,000  to  1600.  Still  Acting 


Mayor  Malard  said:  "On  the  whole  we 
were  not  so  badly  treated  by  the  Ger- 
nians,"  but  he  added,  "that  is,  com- 
pared to  other  places,"  and  he  went  on 
to  explain  that  the  Boches  exacted 
1,500,000  francs  on  their  arrival  as  su 
ransom  from  sack,  and  500,000  later 
for  roads,  water,  etc.  They  took  away  all 
the  metal  and  the  bedding,  but  did  not 
bum  the  houses,  perhaps  because  the 
Americans  hurried  them  out. 


French  on 
Chemin  des  Dames 
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WHmoh    naid    "  Vo,"    Your    Majesty  f 


While  the  British 
are  breaking  thru 
the  Hindenburg 
line  at  the  northern  end  before  Arras, 
the  French  are  smashing  its  southern 
end  before  Soissons.  Here  the  north- 
and-south  Hindenburg  line  meets  at  a 
right  angle  the  east-and-west  line  of 
the  Aisne.  The  river  is  paralleled  at  a 
distance  of  a  couple  of  miles  by  a  nar- 
row mesa,  along  the  top  of  which  runs 
the  famous  Ladies'  Road,  gained  by  the 
French  last  year  but  lost  this  spring. 
Fort  de  la  Malmaison,  which  dominates 
this  Chemin  des  Dames  at  its  western 
end,  was  captured  in  October,  1917, 
by  General  Maistre  under  the  direction 
of  General  Petain,  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult and  courageous  exploits  of  the 
French  army,  but  so  costly  that  it  was 
not  followed  up.  General  Pershing  was 
present  as  an  observer  at  the  battle  of 
Malmaison. 

Now  the  French  are  back  upon  the 
old  ground  and  are  again  attacking  the 
bights  above  the  Aisne  on  the  Chemin 
des  Dames.  The  angle  occupied  by  the 
Germans  is  being  approached  from 
two  sides,  from  the  Aisne  on  the  south 
and  from  the  Ailette  on  the  west.  The 
operations  are  being  carried  out  by 
General  Mangin,  again  under  the  di- 
rection of  General  Petain.  The  French 
troops,  working  their  way  up  the  ra- 
vine from  Soissons  to  Laffaux,  stormed 
Monkey  Mountain  to  the  north  and  the 
hills  to  the  east.  Some  4500  prisoners 
were  taken  in  three  days.  The  Associ- 
ated Press  despatch  describes  the  diflB- 
culties  of  this  achievement: 

In  doiiii;  so  thoy  ronnuprod  four  caves  at 
the  .sntninit  of  tlic  IukHIs  from  whifh  the 
fitonc  was  quiirrifil  to  liiiild  tho  city  of 
Soissons.  ()no  of  tlie  caves  nieastires  400 
by  .''.00  yards  and  lias  a  dozen  Ralleiies  thru 
which   an   automobile  can   pass. 

An  entire  German  battalion  was  captured 
in  one  of  the  caves,  while  in  another  a 
foionel  with  his  entire  stafT  were  taken. 
All  the  caves  were  defeiuled  by  machine 
Kiins  that  were  raised  to  the  nnvuth  of  the 
cave  to  be  fired  when  a  halt  in  the  l)om- 
l);ii'<hneiit  announced  the  approach  of  in- 
riiniry.  Thit*  sort  of  resistance  was  par- 
ticiiliirly  Htiibborn  at  the  top  of  Mont  des 
SitiKCH,  wh(-re  the  French  troops  exter- 
ii;inate<I  the  garrison  wiiich  belonged  to  the 
I''iftli   I'rnssian  Guard   I  )i  vision. 

T'iftei'n  violent  enemy  ('(Minter-attacks 
wcr<>  rejnilsr'd  aroiinil  I  lie  ipiarries  liefore 
they  wer-e  finally  coiKpicretl.  The  French 
were  obliged  to  contend  nr)t  only  with  these 
fortreHKeH  cut  out  of  solid  rock,  but  with 
lIoodH  in   the  valleys  of  the  north. 
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Austrian 
Peace  Overture 


The  Austro  -  Hunga- 
rian Gove  r  n  n\  e  n  t 
has  renewed  the  ef- 
fort it  made  on  December  12,  19 IG,  to 
bring  about  peace  negotiations,  and 
has  again  sent  out  official  notes  to  that 
effect  to  the  neutral  nations  for  trans- 
mission to  the  opposing  belligerents. 
A  special  appeal  for  peace  was  made 
to  the  Pope. 

The  note  to  the  Allied  and  Ameri- 
can governments,  which  we  publish  in 
full  on  another  page  as  we  have  pub- 
lished the  previous  papers  of  this  sort 
on  both  sides,  is  of  especial  interest  in 
showing  the  attitude  and  aims  of  Aus- 
tria. The  note  is  accompanied  by  an 
equally  lengthy  public  communication 
which  explains  why  Austria  hopes  that 
this  move  may  succeed  where  her  for- 
mer attempts  failed.  We  quote  two 
paragraphs  of  this  preamble: 

The  Austro-Huugarian  Government  is 
aware  that  after  the  deep-reaching  convul- 
sions which  have  been  caused  in  the  life 
of  the  peoples  by  the  devastating  elTects  of 
the  world  war  it  will  not  be  possible  to  re- 
establish order  in  the  tottering  world  at  a 
single  stroke.  The  path  that  leads  to  the 
restoration  of  peaceful  relations  between 
the  peoples  is  cut  by  hatred  and  embitter- 
ment.  It  is  toilsome  and  wearisome,  yet  it 
is  our  duty  to  tread  this  path — the  path 
of  negotiation — and  if  there  are  still  such 
responsible  'factors  as  desire  to  overcome 
the  opponent  by  military  means  and  to 
force  the  will  to  victory  upon  him,  there 
can,  nevertheless,  no  longer  be  doubt  that 
this  aim,  even  assuming  that  it  is  attain- 
able, would  first  necessitate  a  further  san'- 
guinavy  and  protracted  struggle. 

Ijut  even  a  later  victorious  peace  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  make  good  the  conse- 
quences of  such  a  policy — consequences 
which  will  be  fatal  to  all  the  states  and 
peoples  of  Europe.  The  only  peace  which 
could  righteously  adjust  the  still  divergent 
conceptions  of  the  opponents  would  be  a 
peace  desired  by  all  the  peoples.  With  this 
ecnsciousuess,  and  in  its  unswerving  en- 
deavor to  work  in  the  interests  of  peace,  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Government  now  again 
comes  forward  with  a' suggestion  with  the 
object  of  bringing  about  a  direct  discussion 
between  the  enemy  powers. 

The  Austro-Hungarian  note  was  de- 
livered on  September  16  at  the  White 


House  by  W.  A.  F.  Ekrengren,  the 
Swedish  Minister,  at  6.20  p.  m.,  and  at 
6.45  the  President's  reply  was  made 
public.  This  document,  probably  un- 
precedented in  diplomatic  history  for 
brevity  and  promptness,  we  publish 
with  the  Austrian  note.  The  press  of 
America  and  England,  with  the  con- 
spicuous exceptions  of  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  London  Daily  Chronicle, 
almost  unanimously  took  the  same 
view  as  the  President,  that  the  note 
tlid   not  deserve  serious  consideration. 


A  Drive 


Now     that     General 
„   ,  Foch    has    supreme 

Against  Bulgaria      command  of  all  the 

.\llied  armies  they  can  do  what  they 
have  never  succeeded  in  doing  before, 
that  is,  unite  in  coordinated  and  sim- 
ultaneous attacks  upon  all  the  fronts 
of  the  enemy.  The  700,000  men  in 
Macedonia  who  have  been  idle  for  the 
last  two  years  are  now  again  in  action. 
All  the  seven  nationalities  composing 
their  Balkan  force  have  within  the  last 
four  months  participated  in  attacks  on 
the  three  hundred  mile  front  between 
the  Adriatic  and  the  Aegean.  In  June 
and  July  the  Greeks  and  French  de- 
feated the  Bulgars  between  Vardar 
River  and  Lake  Doiran,  and  in  Albania 
the  f  Tench  and  Italians  drove  the  Aus- 
trians  back  of  Berat  and  the  Devoli 
River. 

In  the  middle  of  September  the 
Serbs,  in  conjunction  with  the  British 
and  French,  delivered  a  strong  blow  at 
the  hights  held  by  the  Bulgars  between 
Monastir  and  the  Vardar.  Mount  So- 
kol,  4600  feet  high,  and  three  other 
fortified  peaks  were  captured,  and  with 
them  a  thousand  prisoners  and  guns. 
This  victory  shoved  the  Allied  line  over 
nine  miles  north.  Another  such  advance 
would  bring  the  Allied  forces  nearly 
to  Prilep,  the  Bulgarian  base  in  south- 
ern Serbia. 

The  Bulgars  have  now  been  left  to 
fight  their  battles  alone,  for  most  of 
the  Germans  and  Austrians  who  for- 
merly   aided    them    have    been    with- 


THE   GREAT    WAR 

September  12 — Americans  attack  St. 
Mihi<'l    salient.    Kegistrati<ui   of  14,- 

•  000,(KH)  uu'u  in  United  States  sub- 
ject to  draft. 

Svittvmhcr  lS—9>t.  Mihiel  salient  oc- 
cupied, 15,000  prisoners.  British 
storm  hights  of  Ilavrincourt. 

September  Hf — French  take  Monkey 
Mountain  on  ('heniiii  des  Dames, 
2()<M>  prisoners.  I'oles  forming  army 
in  Russia. 

September  15 — British  gaining  at 
Ypres.  Bulgars  lose  Sokol  hights  in 
Serbia. 

September  16 — Austria  proposes  peace 
conference.  President  refuses  to  con- 
sider it. 

September  11 — War  Department  asks 
for  seven  billions  in  addition  to 
eighteen  billions  previously  appro- 
priated. (Jovei'unu^nt  j)ublishes  se- 
cret documents  showing  Bolshevik- 
German  conspiracy. 

September  18 — French  and  British  ad- 
vance to  within  three  miles  of  St. 
Quentin,  10.000  prisoners.  John  L. 
Davis,  of  West  Virginia,  appointed 
Ambassador  near  the  Court  of  St. 
.James's. 


UiUiams  Hcrvke 

England,    too, 
that  has  been  h 
are  lined 


drawn  for  service  elsewhere.  It  is  even 
rumored  that  Bulgarian  troops  have 
been  despatched  to  France,  which  if 
true  would  bring  them  into  conflict 
with  the  Americans  and  compel  a  dec- 
laration of  war  against  Bulgaria  by 
the  United  States.  Hitherto  the  Bul- 
garian Government  has  resisted  all  the 
efforts  of  Germany  and  Austria  to  use 
her  troops  for  any  other  purpose  than 
the  defense  and  extension  of  her  own 
territory. 

The  renewal  of  the  Allied  offensive 
in  Serbia  will  increase  the  disaffection 
inside  Bulgaria.  The  Bulgars  have  long 
been  sick  of  war,  for  they  have  noth- 
ing to  gain  from  its  continuance.  The 
sudden  departure  of  King  Ferdinand 
of  Bulgaria  for  Bad  Nauheim,  Ger- 
many, where  he  met  the  Kaiser,  has 
given  rise  to  rumors  that  he  is  dying 
or  insane  or  exiled  or  determined  to 
make  peace.  The  announcement  that 
the  King  of  Bavaria  was  going  to  Sofia 
has  naturally  excited  further  specula- 
tion as  to  what  is  happening  there. 

T,.  .  u  1  The  Provisional  Gov- 
The  Archangel  ^      v      j    ,      u 

ernment     headed      bv 
Campaign  Tschaikovsky     which 

was  set  up  by  the  Allies  and  Americans 
at  Archangel  did  not  prove  able  to 
stand  alone.  On  September  8  it  was 
overthrown  by  a  rival  faction,  and 
President  Tschaikovsky,  and  half  a 
dozen  of  his  associates,  were  interned 
on  an  island  off  Archangel.  "The  vic- 
tors in  this  political  skirmish,"  accord- 
ing to  the  Washington  State  Depart- 
ment, "were  not  hostile  to  the  Entente 
or  to  Russia's  welfare,  but  simply  want- 
ed control  of  the  government.  They  are 
anti-German  and  anti-Bolshevist  and 
have  their  own  plan  for  the  rehabilit.i»- 
tion  of  Russia."  Nevertheless  the  Al 
lied  military  and  diplomatic  chiefs  set 
them  aside  and  I'eestablisheil  the  Tschai- 
kovsky government. 
FIGHTING    THE    SPANISH    -FLU"  The  American  troops  on  their  arrival 

Is    havinif    her    troubles    with    the    new    contagioua    fever-and-cold-in-tlifheml    di:<east'      jj^   Archangel   were   reviewed   bv    .\iubaa- 

preading  thru  some  of  our  seaport  cities.  These  worker.s  at  a  Briti.sli   munitions  plant  ,  ,,       '     ■        , ,.  i    ,,,  ,,.  .     .K  ,  vi.'>  1    »»>•    fVi  > 

up   for   the   regular  dose  of   quinine  that   they   count    on   to   prevent    tite   •tlu"  sailor    I'  raiUMS   and    Wilt     lOteUil    0>     tnt 
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populace  as  they  marched  thru  the 
streets  of  the  city. 

No  information  is,  of  course,  given 
out  by  the  Allies  as  to  the  number  of 
their  troops  in  north  Russia,  bat  ac- 
cording to  the  Cologne  Gazette  there 
are  20,000  British,  American,  French 
and  Serbian  soldiers,  assisted  by  6,000 
to  7,000  Russian  and  Finnish  volun- 
teers. 

From  another  enemy  source,  the  Bol- 
shevik organ,  Pravda,  of  Moscow,  we 
learn  that  the  Bolshevik  troops  were 
recently  defeated  by  the  British  on  the 
Archangel  front,  and  that  a  number  of 
the  Bolshevik  officers  went  over  to  the 
British. 

The  British  are  presumably  trying 
to  break  a  passage  thru  from  Archan- 
gel to  Vologda.  If  they  can  do  this,  they 
will  make  connection  with  the  Pacific, 
for  Colonel  Emerson,  of  St.  Paul,  whom 
Secretary  Lansing  sent  to  Vologda  last 
April,  has  arrived  at  Harbin,  Man- 
churia, in  a  special  train. 

It  is  reported  that  as  soon  as  Prince 
Frederick  Charles  of  Hesse  is  estab- 
lished on  the  throne  of  Finland,  a  joint 
army  of  Germans  and  Finns  will  begin 
a  campaign  against  the  Allies  and 
Americans  on  the  Murman  coast.  It  is 
also  rumored  that  Germany  is  trying  to 
negotiate  an  agreement  with  the  Allies 
by  which  both  parties  keep  out  of  this 
region. 

The  House  has  continued 
Congress      discussion  of  the  Revenue 

bill,  interrupted  on  the 
12th  by  consideration  of  a  bill  recom- 
mended by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  intended  to  facilitate  the  sale 
of  the  fourth  Liberty  Loan.  Its  chief 
purpose  is  to  provide  a  limited  exemp- 
tion from  income  surtaxes  and  war 
and  excess  profits  taxes  on  incomes 
derived  from  the  bonds  of  the  next 
loan.  This  bill  was  passed  on  the  14th, 
after  a  struggle  over  the  clause  grant- 
ing authority  to  the  President  to  pro- 
hibit transactions  in   bonds  or  certifi- 


@  Committee  oti  Public  Information,  jrotti  L'lidericood  &  I'lidcrwoad 

THE    YANKS    IN    GERMANY 

This   is  one  of  the  first  photographs   to   show    American   troops   actually   in    possession   of   German 
soil.  A  French  soldier  is  with  the  two  Americans   in  charge  of  this  camouflaged  flashlight  station 

of  the  U.  S.  infantry 


cates  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
shown  that  this  power  was  essential  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  law,  to  insure 
the  stability  of  Government  securities. 
On  the  16th  the  House  approved  the 
increased  normal  and  surtax  rates  for 
individuals,  and  defeated  every  change 
proposed  in  the  Revenue  bill,  involv- 
ing the  rejection  of  certain  amend- 
ments framed  in  the  spirit  of  tradi- 
tional states'  rights. 

In  the  Senate  much  routine  work 
was  done.  An  incident  of  wide  interest 
was  the  fight  made  in  committee  by 
the  Civil  Service  defenders  against 
that  part  of  the  Census  bill  that  per- 
mits employing  a  large  class  of  help- 
ers outside  of  Civil  Service  channels. 
The  Military  Committee  recommended 
to  the  Senate  the  hill  for  establishing 
a  Department  of  Aeronautics,  with  a 
Secretary  as  a  member  of  the  Cabinet, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  Administra- 
tion is  strenuously  against  this  pur- 
pose. 


13,000,000  at  least;  and  the  War  De- 
partment expresses  confidence  that  an 
American  army  of  five  million  men  will 
be  organized  by  June  1,  1919.  New  York 
City  enrolled  nearly  800,000,  which, 
with  those  registered  previously,  makes 
about  1,400,000  registrants  in  that  city 
alone. 

A  corollary  of  this  fact  is  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  War  Department 
has  determined  to  ask  for  an  additional 
appropriation  of  not  less  than  $5,000,- 
000,000  for  the  needs  of  the  fighting 
force  and  the  increased  expenses  inci- 
dent to  the  new  army  coming  from  the 
recent  draft. 


Industries 
Classified 


The 


WIMfiSLM,  TTIE  l!U1A!CKY  PICKPOCKET 
ft  i«  n'lW  c/fTi'ially  ii/lrnit.tw)  by  Germany  tlml 
»h«    hiim»niKn    wh^Jit    hnrvoul    hiM    tft-n    n    r.oju- 


The    registration    for    the 

.,        .  new  draft  of  men  between 

New  Army       .   ,,  j       r     .     c 

'      eighteen      and      forty- five 

years  old,  inclusive,  was  made  thruout 
the  country  on  September  12.  Provost 
Marshal  General  Crowder  cxprest  his 
satisfaction  in  a  message  on  the  14th 
to  General  Pershing  in  which  ho  said: 
"The  natifin  responded  yesterday  with 
an  enrollment  which  promises  to  exceed 
all  cstimatea,  thus  assuring  an  uninter- 
rupted flow  of  m5in-[)ow'T  to  the  army 
under  your  command."  Later  indica- 
tionH    are    that    the    total    will    reach 


Exemptions  for  drafted 
men  from  service  in  the 
fighting  forces,  outside 
of  those  obviously  unfit,  will  be 
granted  principally  to  those  engaged 
in  productive  operations  regarded  as 
essential  to  carrying  on  the  war,  and 
will  be  made  primarily  by  the  local 
boards.  It  is  the  business  of  the  man 
.seeking  exemption  to  state  that  fact  and 
his  reasons  in  his  questionnaire,  or  have 
some  one  else  do  it  for  him.  General 
Crowder  has  urged  on  employers  their 
duty  to  make  this  claim  for  those  of 
their  men  whom  they  regard  as  indis- 
pensable in  their  shops. 

In  order  to  give  the  boards  a  basis 
for  their  decisions,  the  War  Industries 
Board  issued  on  September  7  a  classi- 
fied ]ifi.t  of  essential  industries  under 
four  heads  in  the  order  of  relative  im- 
portance, determined  by  consideration 
of  the  following  factors: 
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THE    MEN    WHO    RATION    FOOD    FOR    OUR    ALLIES 
These  are  the  "Hoovers"   of  England,  Italy  and  France.  From  left  to  right,  J.  R.  Clynes,  recently  aopointed  Food  Minister  of  England  to  succeed  Lord 
Rhondda ;   Silvio   Ciepi,    Food    Minister   of   Italy  ;    and    Victor   Boret.   Food    Minister  of  France.   It  is  interestinu;  to  know  that  Minister  Boret  was  head 
of  a  wholesale  eruin   concern   in   France  before  the   war  and   that  he  had   previous  experience   with  a  German   agricultural   concern   in   Hamburg   and 

in    a   grain  shipping   business   in    England 


(1)  The  intriusic  importniico  of  the 
proiluft  itself  for  use  chiriiiff  the  war,  and 
the  urgeucy,  as  measured  by  time,  of  the 
demand  or  of  the  use  to  which  it  is  to  be 
put;  (2)  the  necessity  for  maintaining  or 
stimulating  and  increasing  the  total  quan- 
tity of  production,  which  in  turn  depends 
largely  upon  the  relation  of  the  supply  to 
the  demand,  for  e.ssential  uses;  (3)  the  pro- 
portion of  the  capacity  of  the  industry  or 
plant  which  is  devoted  to  the  production  of 
tlie  essential  product. 

Class  I  has  priority  of  consideration 
because  it  contains  those  industries 
concerned  in  making  or  conducting 
things  necessary  to  the  continuance  of 
war  and  the  up-keep  of  the  army's 
health  and  efficiency.  Among  these  are 
aircraft;  ammunition  (guns,  explos- 
ives, etc.) ;  arsenals,  camps,  navy  yards, 
etc.;  chemicals  (gas  shells)  ; foods  (agri- 
culture for  man  and  beast)  ;  fuel  (coal, 
coke  and  oil)  ;  hospitals  and  sanita- 
riums; railways,  canals  and  transporta- 
tion generally;  ships  (making  and 
maintenance)  ;  and  steel  and  steel 
plates. 

"This  list,"  Mr.  Baruch  says,  "is  the 
basis  for  industrial  exemption  from  the 
draft,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  gov- 
erning factor  in  the  distribution  of  la- 
bor, capital,  facilities,  material,  trans- 
portation and  fuel." 

Slacker  Raid  Attorney  General  Greg- 
Explained  ^''^''  '"  ^  lett'^r  to  the 
President,  has  justified 
"slacker  raids"  in  principle,  but  with- 
holds approval  of  the  method  of  con- 
ducting them  shown  in  New  York, 
when  thousands  of  men  were  ar- 
rested and  detained  in  order  to  get 
about  200  wilful  slackers  on  Manhattan 
Island  and  a  similarly  small  number 
elsewhere  in  the  district.  Mr.  Gregory 
explains  that  it  was  expected  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  that  its  agents 
would  have  the  aid  of  the  American 
Protective  League,  and  that  the  soldiers 
and  sailors  assigned  to  help  would  be 
used  in  guarding  any  persons  arrested 
for  not  having  "registration  or  classi- 
fication cards,  which  registrants  are  re- 
quired by  the  regulations  to  keep  always 
in  their  personal  possession."  Mr.  Greg- 
ory acknowledges  the  illegality  of  what 


actually  happened,  as  martial  law  had 
not  been  invoked.  Judging  by  the  news- 
papers this  explanation  or  plea  has  been 
accepted  by  the  people,  on  the  under- 
standing that  the  illegality  will  not  be 
repeated;  yet  there  appears  to  be  also 
a  sense  that  some  means  must  be  found 
for  using  "drag-nets"  occasionally,  since 
in  no  other  way,  apparently,  is  it  pos- 
sible to  catch  determined  skulkers.  Word 
comes  from  Washington  that  a  special 
corps  of  detectives,  organized  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  for  this  purpose,  is 
now  ready  to  round  up  draft  evaders. 


War  Labor  Board 
Sustained 


At  Bridgeport, 
Connecticut,  on 
August  30,  6000 
union  machinists  in  the  munition  fac- 
tories went  on  strike  as  a  protest  to 
the  award  of  the  National  War  Labor 
Board,  to  which  had  been  referred  a 
dispute  of  long  standing  with  their  em- 
ployers over  a  question  of  wages.  The 
Labor  Board  had  increased  all  wages 
under  78  cents  an  hour,  but  did  not 
establish  any  rate  above  that,  and  did 
not  change  the  classification  of  the  ma- 
chinists, for  which  their  union  had 
asked.  The  Bridgeport  branches  of  the 
International  Union  of  Machinists,  as 
well  as  the  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion, had  agreed  in  writing  beforehand 
to  abide  by  the  board's  decision.  The 
manufacturers  at  once  accepted  it,  but 
the  strikers  refused,  and  threatened  to 
call  a  general  strike  in  the  trade,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  national  pres- 
ident of  their  federation  had  told  them 
that  if  they  did  not  accept  within 
forty-eight  hours  their  union  cards 
would  be  revoked.  Instead,  they  re- 
newed the  strike  and  appealed  to  Pres- 
ident Wilson,  who  wrote  to  them  on 
September  13. 

After  briefly  reviewing  the  situa- 
tion, and  informing  the  men  of  what 
had  been  done  in  the  case  of  the  Smith 
&  Wesson  Company,  Mr.  Wilson  said: 

The  arbitrator  thus  chosen  has  maile  an 
award  which  more  than  IH)  per  cent  of  the 
workers  atVectt>d  accept.  You,  who  cMUsti- 
liUe  less  tiuiii  10  per  cent  refuse  to  abide 
l-y    tlic   jiwanl,    altho   you    are   best    paid   of 


the  whole  body  of  workers  affected,  and 
are  therefore  least  entitled  to  press  a  fur- 
ther increase  of  wages  because  of  the  high 
cost  of  living.  But  whatever  the  merits  of 
the  issue,  it  is  closed  by  the  award.  Your 
strike  against  it  is  a  breach  of  faith  cal- 
culated to  reflect  on  the  sincerity  of  na- 
tional organized  labor  in  proclaiming  its 
acceptance  of  the  principles  and  machinary 
of  the  National  War  Labor  Board.     .     .     . 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  secure 
compliance  with  reasonable  rules  and  pro- 
cedure for  the  settlement  of  industrial  dis- 
putes. Having  exercized  a  drastic  remedy 
with  recalcitrant  employers,  it  is  my  duty 
to  use  means  equally  well  adapted  to  that 
end  with  lawless  and  faithless  employees. 

Therefore.  I  desire  that  you  return  to 
work  and  abide  by  the  award.  If  you  re- 
fuse each  of  you  will  be  barred  from  em- 
ployment in  any  war  industry  in  the  com- 
munity in  which  the  strike  occurred  for  a 
period  of  one  year.  During  that  time  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  will  de- 
cline to  obtain  employment  for  you  in  any 
w!ir  industry  elsewhere  .  .  .  and  the 
draft  boards  will  be  instructed  to  reject 
any  claim  of  exemption  based  on  your  al- 
leged usefulness  in  war  production. 

This  "work-or-fight"  ultimatum  was 
recognized  as  establishing  the  attitude 
of  the  Government  toward  such  cases, 
and  as  virtually  putting  these  strikers 
and  others  like  them  in  a  blacklist, 
apart  from  the  danger  of  being  put 
into  uniform.  It  excited  bitter  resent- 
ment at  first,  but  when  the  matter 
came  to  vote  in  a  great  meeting  on 
September  16,  all  but  an  insignificant 
minority  resolved:  "That  we  go  back 
to  work,  and  that  we  work  out  our  sal- 
vation thru  the  National  War  Labor 
Board." 

The  allusion  to  Smith  &  Wesson  in 
Mr.  Wilson's  letter  to  the  Bridgeport 
strikers  was  to  a  corporation  manufac- 
turing army  revolvers  in  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  which  recently  was 
complained  of  by  its  workmen.  The 
Labor  Board  investigated  and  found 
that  the  company  had  conducted  for 
.several  years  a  non-union  shop,  and 
had  recjuired  the  employees  to  sign 
individually  an  agreement  that  they 
would  not  join  a  labor  union  without 
giving  a  week's  notice  in  writing. 
Eight  men  violateil  this  coi\tract  ai\d 
were  discharged,  whereupon  the  force 
struck.    The    War    Hoard    decidoil    that 
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these  eight  men  ought  to  be  reinstated; 
that  the  company  ought  to  permit  an 
organization  of  such  of  its  men  as 
cared  to  combine;  and  that  it  should 
treat  with  mediators  representing  the 
employees.  The  company  denied  the 
authority  of  the  board,  and  declared 
that  before  it  would  comply  with  its 
demand  it  would  turn  its  plant  over  to 
the  Government.  This  alternative  was 
immediately  accepted,  and  the  War 
Department  now  operates  the  Smith  & 
Wesson  factory. 

Reviving  Inland      ?l^^^*f  General  Mc- 
yj^  Adoo    has    dismissed 

^  the     Inland     Water- 

ways Commission,  appointed  last  Feb- 
ruarj',  with  high  commendation  of  the 
work  it  has  done,  and  has  replaced  it 
by  a  division  of  the  Railway  Adminis- 
tration. This  will  be  in  charge  of  G.  A. 
Tomlinson,  heretofore  director  of  the 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  canals.  It 
will  control  all  the  canals  and  inland 
water-routes  of  the  country  as  fast  as 
taken  in  charge  by  the  Railway  Admin- 
istration. At  present  the  Erie,  Cape  Cod, 
Raritan,  and  Mississippi  and  Warrior 
canals  are  under  Government  control. 
Federal  management  of  the  water- 
ways relieves  them  of  the  jealous  op- 
position with  which  they  have  been  re- 
garded by  railway  managers,  and  steps 
are  being  taken  to  utilize  them  far 
mere  than  in  the  recent  past.  One  of  the 
most  forward  of  these  steps  is  putting 
into  service  on  the  Mississippi  and 
its  big  tributaries  lines  of  steel  barges 
adapted  to  the  navigation  of  those  very 
uncertain  streams.  Hence  a  lively  busi- 
ness is  now  returning  to  the  levees  of 
many  river  towns  whose  water-borne 
trade  has  been  almost  dead  for  a  long 
time.  Thus  far  the  barges  have  been 
designed  wholly  for  carrying  bulky 
freight,  but  southern  newspapers  report 
that  packets,  built  to  conform  to  the 
utility  model,  yet  arranged  for  carry- 
ing passengers  comfortably,  are  being 
introduced  on  some  of  the  new  barge 
lines. 


Conviction 
of  Debs 


A  jury  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  found  Eugene  V. 
Debs  guilty  of  violation 
of  the  Espionage  act  in  recent 
speeches,  particularly  that  at  Canton, 
Ohio,  on  June   16,  and  sentenced  him 


^'   LndfiKoud  &  i'ndencrod 


MORE  MEN  RELEASED 


This  electric  storage  battery  driven   chair  car,  similar  to  these  to   be  installed  at  seashore   resorts. 

is  the  first  of  a  fleet  to  be  vised  at  the  New  York   Zoological   Park,  so   that  men   may   be  released 

for  war  work.   Chairs  of  this  type  will  also  be  used  in  hospitals 


on  September  13  to  ten  years'  impris- 
onment and  $10,000  fine  on  each  of 
three  counts,  the  sentences  to  run  con- 
currently. He  was  then  admitted  to 
bail  on  condition  that  he  remain  qui- 
etly at  his  home  until  the  appeal  to  be 
made  by  his  attorneys  shall  be  decided. 
No  formal  defense  was  presented,  and 
the  only  argument  was  by  Mr.  Debs 
himself,  who  said  he  had  no  dispute  to 
make  with  the  evidence,  or  criticism  of 
the  conduct  of  the  trial.  He  asserted 
that  he  did  not  consider  that  he  had 
committed  any  crime,  and  would  take 
back  nothing  he  had  said. 

On  the  same  day  a  "secret"  conven- 
tion of  representatives  of  the  I.  W.  W. 
at  Spokane,  Washington,  was  raided 
by  Federal  agents,  a  great  quantity  of 
correspondence  was  seized,  and  four 
leaders  were  arrested  and  bound  over 
to  the  Federal  grand  jury,  charged 
with  conspiracy  to  tie  up  war  indus- 
tries in  the  Northwest. 

John  Reed,  an  American  who  came 
from  Russia  some  time  ago,  seeking 
recognition    as    an    official    representa- 


tive of  the  Bolsheviki,  has  been  arrest- 
ed for  the  second  time,  charged  with 
violation  of  the  Espionage  act  in  a 
speech  to  New  York  socialists. 


Twilight 
of  Baseball 


The  annual  series  of 
match  games  to  determine 
the  world  championship 
in  professional  baseball  ended  dismally 
at  Boston  on  September  11.  The  contest 
had  narrowed  to  a  match  between  the 
Chicago  Cubs  and  Boston  Red  Sox,  and 
Boston  won.  Little  interest  was  taken 
anywhere  in  the  series,  as  compared 
with  the  concentration  of  attention  to 
it  previous  to  the  war,  and  the  attend- 
ance at  all  six  games  was  much  dimin- 
ished. The  gate  receipts,  consequently, 
were  not  up  to  expectations — in  fact 
much  less  than  half  those  of  last  year; 
and  a  quarrel  over  the  division  of  their 
share  of  the  money  among  the  players 
almost  prevented  playing  the  final  game. 
It  was  announced  that  the  total  paid 
attendance  for  the  six  games  was  128,- 
48;^,  against  18(5,66.3,  and  the  receipts 
.$179,619,   as   against   $425,378   in    1917. 


-y^^  'wv^f^^^-^ 
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WIPING  OUT  THE  ST.  MIHIEL  SALIENT 

BY  THE  MILITARY  CRITIC  OF  THE  INDEPENDENT 

EV'KKV  one  who  has  looked  at  to  cut  off  its  j?ieat  fortresses  one  by  one,  ished  and  when  he  crost  the  river  by  a 
the  war  map  of  France  at  any  bog"innin>?  with  the  topmost,  Verdun,  pontoon  bridge  he  found  his  forces  op- 
time  in  the  last  four  years  must  The  army  jjrouj)  under  the  Prussian  posed  by  a  single  battalion  of  French 
have  been  struck  by  the  curious  Crown  Prince,  advancing  southward  on  Territorials  without  artillery.  If  the 
kink  in  the  battle  line  at  St.  Mihiel.  the  west  side  of  Verdun  in  August,  11)14,  CJerman  general  had  realized  a  few 
[Readers  who  have  no  opportunity  to  got  almost  to  Bar-le-Duc  while  an  army  days  earlier  how  weak  was  the  French 
hear  the  correct  French  pronunciation  fix>m  Metz,  advancing  westward,  crost  defense  of  the  line  at  this  point  he 
of  this  name  may  call  it  Sang-me-yel.]  the  Meuse  at  St.  Mihiel.  This  brought  would  doubtless  have  made  a  swifter 
The  line  dividing  the  belligerents  is  for  the  two  German  armies  within  fifteen  advance  and  perhaps  have  covered  the 
the  most  part  a  smooth  curve,  for  any  miles  of  one  another  and  there  was  not  fifteen  mile  gap  separating  him  from 
projecting  point,  being  exposed  to  at-  a  river  or  a  fort  between  them.  If  they  the  Crown  Prince.  But,  as  we  have  seen, 
tack  from  three  sides,  is  likely  soon  to  had  joined,  Verdun,  twenty  miles  north,  Sarrail  intervened  just  in  time  to  pre- 
be  smoothed  out.  Also  a  belligerent  would  have  been  caught  in  the  loop  and,  vent  their  conjunction  and  so  the  line 
which  crosses  a  river  and  secures  a  being  entirely  surrounded  and  cut  off  has  stood  since  September  25,  1914,  with 
foothold  on  the  other  side  but  is  not  from  help,  it  would  in  time  have  had  to  the  Germans  in  possession  of  St.  Mihiel 
able  to  make  a  further  advance,  usually  surrender.  But  General  Sarrail  sent  and  even  holding  the  bridgehead  on  the 
has  to  abandon  this  foothold  and  retire  troops  south  from  Verdun  and  General  western  side  of  the  Meuse.  The  French 


behind  the  river.  For  in- 
stance, the  Germans  have 
within  the  last  two  months 
been  obliged  recently  to 
withdraw  from  the  posi- 
tions they  had  obtained  on 
the  further  side  of  the 
Ancre,  the  Avre  and  the 
Marne. 

But  the  St.  Mihiel  sali- 
ent is  an  exception  to  both 
these  rules.  The  Germans 
in  their  first  offensive  of 
September,  1914,  drove  a 
narrow  wedge  into  the 
French  frontier,  captured 
the  bridgehead  of  St.  Mi- 
hiel on  the  western  side  of 
the  Meuse  River  and  have 
held  it  ever  since.  On  an 
ordinary  map  this  seems 
miraculous,  but  if  one  con- 
sults a  topographic  map 
showing  the  lay  of  the  land 
one  can  see  that  there  is 
some  reason  for  it.  The 
eastern  frontier  of  France 
is  protected  by  gigantic 
fortifications     prepared 
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THE  FOHTUESS  OF  INIETZ 

The   tulrance   of    the   Ainericans    beyond    Thiaucourt    has    brought 

them  within  half  a  dozen  miles  of  Fort  Somtny,  one  of  the  outer 

fin;/  of  forts  surrounding  the  entrenched  camp  of  Metz,  the  chief 

stronghold  of  the  German  frontier 


have  several  times  at- 
tempted to  drive  the  Ger- 
mans from  this  sharp  sali- 
ent by  attacks  on  one  side 
or  the  other,  but  it  was  left 
for  the  Yankees  to  do,  and 
on  Friday,  the  13th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1918,  Secretary  of 
War  Baker,  accompanied  by 
Generals  Pershing  and  Pe- 
tain,  walked  over  the  shaky 
bridge  across  the  Meuse  into 
St.   Mihiel. 

This  victory  has  an  es- 
pecial significance,  since  it 
is  the  first  time  we  have 
been  "on  our  own."  In  the 
operations  on  the  Marne, 
the  Oise  and  the  Somme  the 
American  troops  have  been 
brigaded  with  the  French  or 
British  and  were  under  for- 
eign officers.  But  this  new 
offensive  on  the  Meuse  was 
managed  by  American  offi- 
cers and  mostly  carried  out 
by  American  troops,  altho 
actively  aided  by  the 
French.  There  has  natur- 
some    nervousness    over   tho 


thousands  of  years  before  the  ad-  Dubail  sent  troops  north  from  Toul,  and  ally  been 
vent  of  man,  but  in  accordance  with  between  them  they  were  able  to  keep  anticipated  debut  of  the  American 
ideas  of  modern  military  engineers,  the  Grerman  forces  from  conjunction  army  in  the  European  theater  of  war. 
The  Meuse  is  the  moat,  the  hights  and  so  Verdun  was  saved  from  encircle-  The  courage  of  our  soldiers  was  not 
on  either  bank  form  the  escarpment  ment.  questioned  and  it  was  known  that  they 
and  parapet  and  the  slope  of  the  The  reason  why  the  Germans  were  had  received  as  long  and  careful  a 
Woevre  its  glacis.  Along  this  plateau  able  to  get  across  the  Meuse  at  St.  training  as  the  recent  recruits  in  any 
overlooking  the  Rhine  valley  the  French  Mihiel  was  partly  because  of  the  to-  army.  But  officers  cannot  be  extern- 
had  erected  forty  miles  of  fortresses,  pography  of  the  section  and  partly  be-  porized.  The  failure  of  the  British  of- 
extending  from  Verdun  on  the  north  to  cause  the  French  made  the  mistake  of  fensives  up  to  the  present  to  realize  the 
Toul  on  the  south.  Further  south  there  leaving  it  virtually  -  undefended.  The  results  to  be  expected  from  their  num- 
is  a  similar  chain  connecting  Epinal  natural  rampart  formed  by  the  hights  bers  and  preparation  has  been  chiefly 
and  Belfort.  These  fortifications  were  east  of  the  Meuse  is  broken  here  by  a  due  to  the  impossibility  of  providing  ad- 
deemed  impregnable  before  the  war  and  ravine  that  reaches  almost  to  the  river  equately  educated  commanders  for  the 
so  they  have  proved  themselves.  The  at  the  bend,  where  stands  St.  Mihiel,  a  millions  of  new  men.  On  the  other  hand 
whole  power  of  the  German  army  con-  town  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants.  It  the  French  and  the  Germans  have  often 
centrated  against  one  of  them,  Verdun,  was  supposed  to  be  protected  by  a  fort  done  better  than  was  anticipated  in  car- 
was  unable  to  reduce  it  and  the  Ger-  on  an  adjacent  hill,  which  in  Caesar's  rying  out  an  offensive  or  extricating 
mans  have  never  even  got  within  reach  time  was  occupied  by  a  Roman  camp.  themselves  from  difficult  situations,  be- 
of  the  other  three.  It  was  because  of  the  Expecting  to  find  the  French  frontier  cause  they  were  largely  managed  by 
known  strength  of  the  fortified  frontier  held  in  force.  General  von  Stranz  set  men  who  hade  made  the  art  of  war  a 
of  France  on  the  east  that  the  Germans  out  from  the  fortress  of  Metz  with  two  lifelong  study.  But  the  United  Statt^s 
decided  to  invade  France  from  the  army  cori)s,  some  eighty  thousand  men,  when  it  began  to  raise  its  new  army  of 
north,  Jiltho  that  involved  the  violation  and  heavy  artillery.  But  these  elaborate  several  millions  had  even  fewer  ofticers 
of  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  and  the  preparations  proved  unnecessary.  The  of  experience  in  battle  or  even  of  pn»- 
antagonism  of  England.  hights  on  the  Meuse  that  he  bombarded  feasional  training  than  England  had. 
Since,  then,  the  Germans  despaired  of  were  unoccupied  and  when  he  reached  so  it  is  gratifying  to  find  th.'U  the  .Ainer- 
breaking  thru  the  barrier  of  the  Meuse  St.  Mihiel  it  was  deserted.  The  Fort  du  ican  otficers  as  well  as  soldiers  have 
they  undertook  to  get  in  behind  and  so  Camp   des   Ronuiina   was  easily   demol-  performed  oivdittibly  the  duties  entruat- 
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ed  to  them.  Both  the  planning 
and  the  execution  of  the  St. 
Mihiel  offensive  appear  to  have 
been  perfect.  The  St.  Mihiel  sa- 
lient that  has  stood  for  four 
years  was  reduced  in  twenty- 
seven  hours.  More  than  150 
square  miles  of  Lorraine  were 
liberated,  more  than  15,000  pris- 
oners captured  and  more  than 
200  guns  taken. 

In  itself  the  recovery  of  the 
St.  Mihiel  salient  cannot  be 
called  a  major  operation.  It  is 
not,  for  instance,  so  difficult  or 
so  important  as  the  recovery  of 
the  Mame  and  Somme  salients 
in  which  we  participated,  for 
these  threatened  respectively 
Paris  and  Amiens.  The  St.  Mi- 
hiel salient  had  long  since  ceased 
to  be  a  serious  menace  to  France. 
It  would  have  been  of  value  to 
the  Germans  as  a  vantage  point 
in  case  they  renewed  their  at- 
tempt of  1914  to  force  the  line 
of  the  Meuse.  Otherwise  it  was 
a  source  of  weakness  and  by 
cutting  it  off  we  have  shortened 
the  German  line  of  defense  from 


either,  Joffre  began  his  cam- 
paign in  August,  1014,  by  an  in- 
vasion of  Alsace  and  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  incompetence 
of  a  certain  commander  and  the 
defection  of  certain  troops  a 
large  part  of  the  lost  province 
might  have  been  then  regained. 
Now  there  is  an  opportunity 
for  the  French  to  take  up  the 
eastern  offensive  where  they 
were  forced  to  leave  off  four 
years  ago,  and  now  with  the  aid. 
of  America  to  carry  it  thru. 
The  old  women  and  children  who 
crawled  out  of  the  ruined  homes 
at  St.  Mihiel  to  kiss  the  hand  of 
Mr.  Baker  show  how  welcome 
our  boys  will  be  to  the  liberated 
population.  It  has  been  inti- 
mated that  Germany  is  willing 
to  retrocede  part  of  her  acquisi- 
tions of  1871  in  exchange  for 
her  African  colonies.  How  much 
better  it  would  be  if  the  Allied' 


THREE  GERMAN  SALIENTS  CUT  DOWN  IN  TWO 

MONTHS 
On  July  IS  the  French  began,  the  counter-offensive  that 
drove  the   Germans   hack  from   the  Mame  to   the  Vesle. 

In  August  the  British  alliterated  the  German  salient  that  delegates  to  the  peace  conference 
extended  toward  Amiens.  In  September  the  Americans  could  sit  down  to  the  table  with 
nipt  off  the  8f.  Mihiel  salient.  This  map  shows  the  whole  the  remark:  "We  need  not  dis- 
line  of  the  western  front.  The  territor,/  shaded  in  Hack  ^uss  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  France 
has  been  retaken  from  the  Germans  tn  the  last  two  months     ,  ,   ,,         i.     i   m 

has  got  them  back. 

forty  to  twenty  miles.  The  German  of-  back  thru  northern  France  and  Belgium  Such  is  the  vision  to  which  the  Amer- 

ficial  report  is  unusually  amusing:  before    reaching   the    boundary.    To   be  ican  advance  invites  us.  But  we  must 

In    anticipation   of  such   an   attack   the  sure,  the  land  that  lies  to  the  east  of  remember  that  this  is  only  a  first  step 

evacuation  of  this  salient,  liable  to  encir-  France  is  not,  in  French  opinion,  Ger-  and   a  comparatively  easy  step   in  the 

clenaent   on    both    sides,    which    had    been  j^^n  soil.  It  is  Alsace  and  Lorraine  and  great    undertaking.    A    second    step    of 

under  consideration    for  years,   was  be^n  ^^^   ^^^^^y^   j^^^^   ^^^^^  ^^^^^^   ^^   ^^^_  ^^^^j    ^^^j^^    ^^^j^    ^^         ^^    ^^^^    ^.^^ 

a  few  days  ago.  We  did  not,  therefore,  nght  . ,         „^         ,                  ,    ■,,  ,               ^      ,  '.,,-■,,.          ■,  •  ^    j-           .^      j.-           e 

the  battle  to  a  finish,  but  carried  out  the  ^ider    Strassburg    and    Metz    as    truly  midst  of  Metz,  which  from  the  time  of 

movements  contemplated,  which  the  enemy  French  as  Reims  and  Lille,  To  destroy  Csesar  to  the  present  has  been  one  of 

was  unable  to  prevent.  these  towns  and  lands  which  they  hope  the  most  invulnerable  of  fortresses.  The 

It  may  be  true  that  "the  evacuation  of  to  recover  would  be  as  heartrending  as  French    frontier,   as   we  have   seen,    is 

this  salient  had  been  under  considera-  to  devastate  northern  France  and  Bel-  protected  by  four  fortresses  of  the  first 

tion  for  years,"  but  it  is  pertinent  to  gium.   But  they  will   not   shrink   from  class,  Verdun,  Toul,  Epinal  and  Belfort. 


inquire  why  after 
such  mature  consid- 
eration they  "car- 
ried out  the  move- 
ments contemplat- 
ed" in  so  hasty  and 
careless  a  manner 
as  to  leave  behind 
more  than  15,000 
troops  and  200 
guns. 

This  brilliant 
feat,  as  we  have 
seen,  add.s  to  the 
glory  of  American 
arms  and  restores 
the  French  fron- 
tier. But  it  may  be 
the  beginning  of 
something  much 
more.  If  the  Allies 
intend  to  carry  the 
war  into  thf;  en- 
ermy'a  country  this 
fall  they  would  nat- 
urally \rx)V.  in  this 
direction.  Ilerf  thf^y 
are  actually  on  the 
German  border, 
within  gun.shot  of 
itfl  strongest  for- 
tress, Metz.  If  in- 
stead of  striking 
east  they  choos*  t^> 


'hik  ST.  .vniiiKi.  samknt  is  no  moui'; 

'I'hv.    <li.rman  nali4vt    that   reached  to   the   MeuHc   and   cut    the   (connection    bclwcv.n    the 


The  Germans,  put- 
tinglessfaith  in  for- 
tresses and  more  in 
field  fighting,  have 
concentrated  their 
efforts  on  two,  Metz 
and  Strassburg.  As 
the  reader  may  see 
from  the  map  of 
Metz  here  published 
the  city  is  surround- 
ed by  two  rings  of 
forts,  the  inner  con- 
sisting of  ten  forts, 
mostly  within  three 
miles  from  the  cen- 
ter, and  the  outer 
consisting  of  twen- 
ty forts  within  tent 
miles  radius.  Fuller 
details  may  be 
found  in  the  article 
on  "Fortifications 
and  Siegecraft"  in 
the  last  edition  of 
the  Encyclopedia 
liritannica,  where 
plans  of  Metz  and 
of  two  of  its  forts 
are  given. 

Whether  Persh- 
ing in  cutting  off 
the  St.  Mihiel  sa- 
lient has  accom- 
pli.shcd      his      com- 


Wtnke      north      Vnt-.y     French    furtrenniH    of    Verdun    and    Toul    him    hern    recovered    by    the    Amcric.anH    tcliii, 

mus»t  'Jrive  the   en-     adrancing  from  Ihr  toulh  and  vjcmI,  rncl  al    VignculliH.  The  important  ohjccHvcH  before     P]^-^^-  '^''i  or     {Con- 

t-my     all     th<r     w;ty     the  new  American  front  arc  the  railroad  center  of  f.'onflunH  and  the  fortrcHS  of  Metz     tinned  on  page  ^S9 


I  have  visited  Gettys- 
burK--the  greatest 
battlefield  in  America. 
I  have  visited  Port 
Arthur — the  greatest  bat- 
tlefield in  Asia.  In  this  arti- 
cle I  shall  describe  my  visit 
to  Verdun — the  gi'eatest 
battlefield  in  Europe  and 
the  world. 

There  are  four  great 
modern  fortresses  guard- 
ing the  French  front  from 
a  German  invasion.  They 
are  Verdun,  Toul,  Epinal 
and  Belfort.  Verdun  is  the 
northernmost  of  these  and 
lies  almost  directly  east  of 
Paris.  Verdun  is  the  only 
one  that  has  been  tested  in 
this  war.  The  other  three 
are  still  considerably  be- 
hind the  French  lines.  But 
Verdun  holds  fast  today  as 
she  did  in  1914 — a  sharp 
salient  thrust  into  the  Ger- 
man lines.  She  is  the  only 
fortress  in  this  war  that 
has  been  able  to  survive 
the  shelling  of  the  16-inch 
guns. 

The  defense  of  the  east- 
ern side  of  Verdun  has  re- 
cently been  entrusted  to 
the  Americans,  who  on 
September  12  drove  the 
Germans  out  of  the  St. 
Mihiel  salient.  This  ground 
may  be  made  the  basis  of 
a  future  offensive  that  will 
sweep  the  enemy  out  of 
Alsace-Lorraine. 

Every  one  I  met  in  Paris 
told  me  that  Verdun  was 
the  most  interesting  spot 
to  visit  on  the  entire  front 
Accordingly  when  I  sought  permission 
from  the  French  Government  to  visit 
the  French  war  zone  I  asked  that  Ver- 
dun be  included  in  my  itinerary.  But 
for  some  reason  which  I  never  under- 
stood, Reims  was  substituted  for  Ver- 
dun. It  was  not,  therefore,  until  I  ar- 
rived at  an  American  sector  adjacent  to 
Verdun  and  learned  that  I  was  within 
automobile  distance  of  the  famous  for- 
tress that  it  occurred  to  me  that  there 
were  more  ways  of  skinning  a  cat  than 
one,  and  that  I  might  be  able  to  obtain 
permission  to  visit  this  famous  salient 
thru  the  good  offices  of  American  head- 
quarters. As  G.  H.  Q.  was  most  willing 
to  try  to  arrange  matters,  great  was  my 
delight  shortly  to  hear  that  my  request 
had  been  granted  and  that  Friday,  the 
16th  of  May,  was  to  be  the  red  letter 
day. 

Accordingly  bright  and  early  on  the 
appointed  morning  we  started  out.  My 
cousin,  Captain  Gardner  Richardson, 
was  my  escort.  Sergeant  Frye  acted  as 
chauffeur.  The  latter  was  a  native  of 
Oklahoma  who  left  school-teaching  two 
years  ago  for  the  automobile  business 
and  had  been  taken  in  the  first  draft. 
His  knowledge  of  automobiles  caused 
him  to  be  put  in  charge  of  one  of  the 
dozen  machines  used  for  visitors  at 
G.  H.  Q.  He  told  me  that  once  he  had 
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Cndeitrnoil  if  I'tiilinrnnd 

The  soldiers'  theater  at  Verdun,  sixty  feet  underground 

lines,  substituted  for  the  chauffeur  driving 
the  car  that  always  follows  General 
Pershing's.  It  was  all  he  could  do  tq 
keep  up,  for  the  General  does  not  enjoy 
the  reputation  of  paying  the  most  scru- 
pulous attention  to  speed  laws. 

Our  route  took  us  thru  the  city  of 
Bar-le-Duc,  where  the  famous  jam 
comes  from,  and  then  on  forty  miles 
thru  a  rich  undulating  farming  coun- 
try to  Verdun.  The  day  was  clear  and 
warm,  the  road  was  fine,  the  curves 
broad  and  the  grades  gentle.  Except 
for  a  couple  of  punctures  we  were  mak- 
ing fine  time.  At  one  spot  where  we 
stopped  for  repairs  two  old  men  and 
an  ancient  woman  were  sitting  by  the 
roadside  breaking  stones  by  hand  to  be 
used  in  mending  the  road.  The  French 
have  not  yet  got  to  the  point  where  they 
use  stone  crushing  machines,  and  one 
sees  all  along  the  roadside  little  piles  of 
stone  on  which  old  peasants  sit  pound- 
ing away  with  their  hammers  all  day 
long.  We  inquired  of  the  old  woman 
about  her  family.  She  said  her  four 
middle-aged  sons — all  she  had — were 
now  serving  at  the  French  front.  Wo 
passed  numerous  small  herds  of  cows  in 
the  pastures  being  tended  by  old  women 
and  children.  Sometimes  we  saw  an  old 
woman  knitting  on  a  camp  stool,  as  the 
cows  browsed  along  the  roadside.  The 
French  apparently  never  let  the  cows 
run  loose  as  we  do.   Whether  it  is  be- 


cause they  fear  the  milk 
will  be  stolen  or  not  I  can- 
not say. 

We  shortly  passed  thru 
the  pretty  city  of  Bar-le- 
Duc.  It  was  filled  with 
American  troops.  We  then 
struck  a  broad  turnpike, 
and  "hitting  up"  our  pace 
we  sped  on  past  various 
munition  factories  and  sup- 
ply depots,  past  aerdromcs 
and  freight  yards,  past 
farms  and  villages,  and  on 
and  on,  the  roads  continu- 
ally getting  more  congested 
with  troops  and  trucks  un- 
til we  ascended  the  long 
ridge  overlooking  Verdun, 
and  then  with  one  or  two 
sharp  turns  we  found  our- 
selves in  the  city,  now  al- 
most completely  destroyed 
and  entirely  deserted  except 
for  the  garrison  still  hold- 
ing it. 

We  inquired  our  way  to 
the  citadel  and  then  leaving 
our  car  down  below  the 
ramparts,  walked  up  the 
circuitous  road  to  the  gates 
of  the  great  fortress.  After 
proceeding  thru  a  maze  of 
paths  we  finally  entered  the 
citadel  itself,  and  then  pass- 
ing thru  several  corridors 
we  walked  down  eighty- 
three  steps  —  I  counted 
them — into  the  underground 
city  which  holds  the  garri- 
son and  serves  as  a  resting 
place  for  all  the  troops  from 
the  neighboring  forts. 

We  were  ushered  into  the 
presence    of  ^  Colonel   A.   De 
Hay,  who  was  the  commandant  of  the 
citadel    during    the    siege.    He    was    a 
tall,    heavy,    fatherly    looking    French- 
man   with    a    most   pleasant    and    gra- 
cious   manner.    He   conducted    us    thru 
the  long,  dank,  officers'  mess  room  into 
his  little  private  dining  room  and  re- 
ception   room,   where   a    very    delicious 
luncheon  was  waiting  to  be  served.  The 
room  was  also  the  trophy  room  of  the 
citadel  and  was  most  impressively  dec- 
orated with  flags  and  medals.  The  first 
thing  that  met  my  gaze  was  a  great 
mirror  in  the  center  of  the  room  over 
which  hung  a  battle  flag  carried  by  Joan 
of  Arc  herself  in  one  of  her  battles  four 
hundred  years  ago.  On  one  side  of  the 
flag   was   a    colossal    bronze   replica    of 
the  Legion  of  Honor  and  on  the  other  a 
huge  Croix  de  Guerre  six  feet  high,  I 
should  think.  In  addition  to  these  tokens 
of  honor  I  noticed  on  the  walls  decora- 
tions given  to  the  garrison  by  England. 
Russia,  Italy,  Belgium,  Serbia,  Portugal, 
Japan,   etc.    The  colonel,  too,   had   evi- 
dently been  decorated  by  all  the  Allies, 
as  the  multicolored  strips  of  ribbon  com- 
pletely   covering    his    breast    indicated. 
After  I  had  admired  the  trophies  Colo- 
iiol  De  Ilay  took  a  key  out  of  his  pivket, 
opened  a  small  glass  cabinet  on  a  tablo, 
took  out  a  small,  faded,  tawdry  wreath 
of   flowers    and    haiuled    it    to   nie.   The 
card  attached  showed  that  it  had  b«»tM\ 
sent   by  some  ".Adinirinir  Friends   fron> 
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Darien,  Connecticut."  That  was  the  only 
reco^ition  from  the  United  States  of 
America  of  the  deathless  heroism  of  the 
defenders  of  Verdun.  When  the  colonel 
asked  us  to  sign  our  names  in  the  guest 
book  I  noticed  the  name  of  Ambassador 
Sharp  written  above  mine,  and  so  when 
I  returned  to  Paris  I  suggested  to  the 
Ambassador  that  inasmuch  as  Congress 
had  just  passed  a  law  permitting  the 
decoration  of  soldiers  for  heroism  on 
the  field  of  battle  it  would  be  a  most 
fitting  courtesy  for  the  United  States 
to  decorate  Colonel  De  Hay  and  his  gal- 
lant garrison.  The  Ambassador  said  he 
would  take  the  matter  up  with  Wash- 
ington, but  what  has  come  of  it,  if  any- 
thing, I  do  not  know. 

We  then  sat  down  to  luncheon.  Tbe 
colonel  had  at  our  plates  an  actual 
printed  menu,  which  I  herewith  repro- 
duce. The  dinner  bell  was  an  inverted 
shell  case  suspended  from  an  iron  rod 
on  the  inside.  It  was  a  very  simple  but 
delicious  luncheon  and  we  did  not  arise 
until  the  colonel  had  proposed  the  health 
of  America  and  we  that  of  France. 

After  luncheon  we  started  out  to  in- 
spect the  underground  city.  The  fortress 
of  Verdun  was  built  by  Napoleon  but 
was  modernized  and  rebuilt  during 
1882-1S90.  It  has  now  all  the  conven- 
iences of  a  modern  city.  It  is  electrically 
lighted  and  there  is  enough  electricity 
generated  in  addition  to  what  the  cit- 
adel needs  to  supply  the  whole  city  of 
Verdun  if  necessary.  It  has  nearly  five 
miles  of  gallery.  It  boasts  of  a  mill  that 
makes  the  bread,  and  storehouses  suf- 
ficient to  hold  the  food  reserves  for 
10,000  people  for  six  months.  It  is  sev- 
enteen meters  under  the  solid  rock  and 
is  practically  shell  proof.  Verdun  itself 
is  above  it.  During  the  bombardment  of 
1915-1916  the  heaviest  shells  cracked 
the  roof  in  places  and  the  water  leaked 
thru  here  and  there,  but  there  is  no 
danger  of  its  being  demolished  by  any 
guns  nofw  in  use.  The  excavated  city  is 
down  about  the  level  of  the  Meu-so 
River,  which  runs  thru  the  town,  and 
there  is  in  consequence  an  elaborate 
pumping  system  installed  in  case  of  any 
flooding. 

Verdun  itself  is  in  a  valley  surround- 
ed by  seven  hills.  Each  hill  contains  a 
separate  fort.  The  citadel  of  Verdun  is, 
of  course,  the  place  to  which  the  troops 
finally  retire  if  hard  prest,  hut  dur- 
ing all  the  German  offensive  they  were 
out  in  the  front  trenches,  and  the  cita- 
del was  deserted. 

We  went  into  an  oblong  a.s.sembly 
roorm  filled  with  flags  of  all  nations. 
The  American  I>abor  Mission  had  been 
given  a  dmner  there  a  few  days  pre- 
viously. There  was  a  piano  and  stage 
at  one  end  of  the  hall  and  a  moving  pic- 
ture machine  in  the  r<ar.  Nearby  was 
a  reading  and  lounge  room  with  all  the 
latest  Parisian  periodicals  on  the  tables. 
We  visitfid  the  wireless  .=rtation  sixty 
feet  under  the  ground,  and  while  there 
we  watf;hed  the  operatr>r  taking  down 
the  German  cfm>,mv.nif/vfi  that  was  be- 
ing uent  out  that  very  moment  from 
Berlin.  A  vase  of  lil;u;s  at  his  elbow 
gave  a  UiMc.h  rff  color  and  Rentimcnt  to 
the  murky  »arroundingB. 


Le  Cap"  Huillard 
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The   official   seal   of   the   Fort   de   Souville 

We  went  thru  a  great  kitchen  where 
the  cooks  were  preparing  meals,  and 
then  into  the  bakery  where  25,000  loaves 
of  bread  are  baked  each  day  for  the 
French  army  in  this  sector.  During  the 
siege  of  1916  this  number  was  in- 
creased to  65,000  loaves  a  day.  The 
Colonel  turned  to  me  with  a  smile  and 
said  I  would  be  interested  to  know  that 
70  per  cent  of  the  bread  was  made  from 
flour  that  America  has  sent  to  France. 

We  next  went  into  the  surgical  room, 
where  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
operations  had  taken  place.  Along  the 
wall  I  counted  a  row  of  fifteen  steel 
helmets,  each  with  a  bullet  hole  or  gash 
in  it  that  had  deflected  a  shot  or  piece 
of  shrapnel  and  saved  the  life  of  the 
man  who  had  worn  it. 

The  garrison  priest  here  met  us  and 
took  us  into  the  little  chapel  used  by 
the   officers   and   men   of   the   garrison. 


Mi-fiu    of    the   luncheon    at    Verdun,    OAito- 

{jra])hc<l  />//  Colonel  A.   I)e  liny,  command 

ant  of  the  ciliulel  duririi/  the  nii'f/e 


He  showed  us  the  statue  of  St.  Bar- 
bara, the  patron  saint  of  artillery, 
which  the  soldiers  had  rescued  from 
some  neighboring  town  which  the  Ger- 
mans were  shelling.  The  statue  had  not 
even  been  scratched.  At  the  altar  were 
three  or  four  large  vases  filled  with 
fresh  flowers  of  the  fields  which  the 
priest  said  the  soldiers  brought  in 
every  morning.  There  was  also  a  hand- 
some old  baptismal  font  that  had  been 
rescued  from  an  ancient  abbey  in  a 
neighboring  village  that  was  being  de- 
stroyed by  the  German  bombardment. 
The  priest  said  that  a  woman  who  could 
not  be  transported  during  the  evacua- 
tion of  Verdun  in  February,  1916,  was 
taken  into  the  chapel,  where  her  baby 
was  bom.  The  child  was  baptized  in  the 
old  baptismal  font. 

The  last  room  we  visited  was  used  as 
a  commissary  store.  A  crowd  of  sol- 
diers were  at  the  counter  buying  goods. 
The  Colonel  said  they  did  a  business  of 
35,000  francs  a  day  there.  It  was  touch- 
ing to  hear  him  address  the  poilus — 
some  of  them  gray  haired  men — as  "mes 
enfants." 

We  then  walked  down  one  of  the  long 
tunnels,  pushed  aside  the  gas  curtain — 
the  fortress  had  been  bombarded  with 
gas  shells  only  six  weeks  before — and 
came  out  into  the  light  of  day.  We  sum- 
moned our  auto  and  the  Colonel  did  us 
the  honor  of  taking  us  thru  the  city.  It 
was  in  a  far  worse  state  of  annihilation 
than  Reims  or  any  other  large  city  I 
saw  in  Belgium,  France,  or  Italy. 
Whole  blocks  of  houses  were  literally 
razed  to  the  ground.  Not  a  single  build- 
ing was  unscathed.  It  was  destruction 
and  desolation,  complete  and  unre- 
deemed. In  a  few  minutes  we  had  passed 
beyond  the  outskirts  of  the  town  and 
were  proceeding  up  the  side  of  one  of 
the  great  hills  in  order  to  visit  the  fort 
on  its  top  and  get  the  view  of  the  Ger- 
man trenches  beyond.  The  whole  side  of 
the  hill  was  honeycombed  with  dugouts 
where  the  soldiers  were  resting.  These 
dugouts  were  tier  on  tier  above  each 
other  and  in  some  of  them  were  horses. 
Half  way  up  the  hill  we  stopped  at  a 
little  enclosure  where  we  found  a  sight 
to  bring  the  heart  throbs  to  any  Amer- 
ican far  from  home.  There,  under  a 
canopy  of  green  camouflage,  were  three 
sturdy  little  Ford  cars.  Their  drivers 
were  a  group  of  khaki  clad  American 
boys  from  the  University  of  Michigan. 
You  can  rest  assured  that  we  had  a 
real  "Old  Home  Week"  there  together 
for  about  fifteen  minutes.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  road  was  the  vast  cemetery 
where  over  6000  French  soldiers  were 
buried.  Above  each  grave  was  a  little 
wooden  cross  with  the  name  of  the  poor 
boy  who  lay  there,  and  below  was  the 
I'Vench  flag  stuck  in  the  ground.  We 
walked  about  the  graveyard,  with  the 
priest  drcst,  in  his  long  robes,  a  steel 
helmet  on  his  head,  and  a  gas  mask  on 
bis  chest.  He  had  been  tending  the 
flowers  about  the  graves  as  wc  came  up. 
Wc  then  rode  forward  nearly  to  the 
top  of  the  hill,  where  we  got  out  and 
left  our  car  behind  a  ridge  and  walked 
forward  to  the  highest  point  of  vantage. 
There  spread     [Continued  on  page  i2f< 
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JUST  why  should  we  be  called 
upon  to  pour  out  our  blood  and 
treasure  as  never  before?  Be- 
cause the  Hohenzollems,  the  Prus- 
sian military  caste  and  the  great  indus- 
trial chiefs  of  Germany  plotted  the 
conquest  of  the  world  and  have  already 
made  a  long  stride  toward  its  realiza- 
tion. The  design  seems  to  have  been 
hatched  some  twenty-five  years  ago.  By 
1900  the  Kaiser  had  reached  the  point 
of  publicly  holding  up  the  Roman  world- 
empire  as  Germany's  ideal.  From  about 
1908  on  the  avowal  of  the  design  by 
German  statesmen  and  publicists  be- 
came quite  frank.  Deaf  to  warning 
voices,  the  world  smiled  at  these  bold 
utterances  as  signs  of  swelled  head  be- 
cause it  was  ignorant  of  the  Kaiser's 
plottings  with  crovvned  heads,  of  the 
artful  fostering  of  German  Kultur 
among  Russians  and  Americans  of  Ger- 
man blood,  of  the  political  penetration 
of  other  countries  by  Germans  in  com- 
mercial guise,  and  of  the  secret  build- 
ing in  time  of  peace  of  a  spy  system 
such  as  the  world  had  never  seen. 

Thanks  chiefly  to  the  Russian  Bol- 
sheviki  the  Kaiser  now  lords  it  over 
nearly  a  quai'ter  of  a  billion  of  human 
beings.  A  peace  on  the  basis  of  the 
actual  war  map  would  leave  him  with 
three  and  one-half  times  as  many  people 
to  draw  recruits  from  and  squeeze  taxes 
out  of  as  he  had  four  years  ago.  Apply 
the  Prussian  military  system  and  in 
twenty-five  years  thirty  millions  of 
trained  soldiers  would  be  ready  to 
march  at  the  bidding  of  the  Hohenzol- 
lern.  Meantime  submarines  and  other 
instruments  of  destruction  would  be 
perfected  and  prepared  in  enormous 
quantity,  as  were  Zeppelins  and  big 
howitzers  before  August,  1914.  When 
the  Kaiser  struck,  the  rest  of  Europe 
would  be  crushed,  and  the  separated 
free  peoples — England,  Canada,  and 
the  United  States,  Australasia,  South 
Africa  and  Central  and  South  America 
— would  be  subjugated  one  after  an- 
other. 
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WHY  IT  IS 

A  "LIBERTY" 
BOND 

BY   EDWARD   A.    ROSS 

PROFESSOR   OF  SOCIOLOGY    IN   THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN 

This  is  no  fevered  dream,  but  a  rea- 
onable  inference  from  what  the  au- 
thors of  German  policy  are  continually 
aying.  Already  there  are  books  and 
rticles  setting  forth  the  "lessons"  from 
his  war  and  explaining  hcfw  to  insure 
he  success  of  the  "next  war."  The  Ger- 
man leaders  have  not  lost  their  faith 
in  war  nor  disavowed  their  design  of 
world  domination.  So  this  time  there 
is  no  excuse  for  being  caught  napping 
as  in  1914. 

People-control  of  government  disap- 
peared from  the  world  with  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  Greek  city  common- 
wealths about  three  hundred  years  be- 
fore Christ,  and  reappeared  only  in  the 
thirteenth  century  in  the  cities  of  Italy 
and  Flanders.  From  the  rise  of  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament  six  hundred  years  ago, 
people-government  has  not  been  a 
stranger  to  man,  and  since  the  Ameri- 
can and  French  Revolutions  it  has 
spread  like  wildfire  over  the  globe.  Now 
it  is  forced  to  grapple  with  a  league  of 
four  out  of  the  five  remaining  Diviiie 
Right  monarchs  to  settle  whether  it  or 
autocracy  is  to  perish  from  the  earth. 

Aside  from  Germany's  treatment  of 
the  Alsatians  and  German-Poles,  our 
only  clue  as  to  what  would  happen  to 
the  world  under  the  Hohenzollern  scep- 
ter, is  the  fate  of  the  ancient  world 
under  Roman  dominion. 

In  the  ancient  world  the  Romans  be- 
came a  privileged  race  and  remained 
such  until  the  edict  of  Caracalla  in  212 
A.  D.  This  means  that  the  dominating 
people  lorded  it  over  the  conquered  for 
from  three  to  six  centuries.  In  the  same 
wav  under  the    Teutonic   world-domin- 
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ion  the  German  would  be  promoted  to 
superiority  and  would  enjoy  for  gen- 
erations a  monopoly  of  higher  educa- 
tional opportunities,  the  public  offices, 
the  more  dignified  professions,  and  so- 
cial prestige.  Our  grandchildren  would 
be  despised  like  the  "natives"  in  the 
Asiatic  dependencies  of  some  European 
powers. 

The  consciousness  of  unfreedom  par- 
alyzes the  higher  life  of  man.  Contrast 
the  contributions  to  civilization  made  by 
the  free  Athenians  with  those  made  by 
the  subjugated  Athenians.  Hence, 
presently  a  kind  of  pall  would  descend 
upon  mankind.  The  German  intellect 
would  give  itself  to  governing  rather 
than  to  research.  The  grandchildren  of 
us  Americans,  English  and  French 
would  be  smitten  with  intellectual  ster- 
ility. The  torrent  of  great  poems, 
dramas,  works  of  art  and  discoveries  of 
science  would  shrink  to  a  rill.  Despite 
great  public  works  and  imposing  monu- 
ments after  the  "Germania"  style,  the 
world  would  suddenly  show  signs  of  old 
age. 

Society  under  the  later  Roman  Em- 
pire was  the  most  aristocratic  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  There  was  no  equality  of 
classes  before  the  law,  and  all  smaJl 
freeholders  were  forced  to  become  ten- 
ants-on-sufferance  of  the  senatorial  no- 
bility. So  the  triumph  of  Germany 
would  mean  the  early  death  of  social- 
ism, social  democracy,  the  labor  move- 
ment, and  every  other  endeavor  to  win 
for  the  toilers  a  better  economic  and 
social  position.  A  power  that  thro^w: 
poison  gas  bombs  among  the  Ukrainian 
peasants  who  withhold  their  wheat,  is 
capable  of  unloosing  upon  strikers 
flame  projectors  and  aerial  bombs  as 
well  as  machine  guns. 

This  will  not  come  to  pass  only  he- 
cause  most  of  us  would  rather  live  on 
acorns  than  let  this  blight  fall  upi>n  the 
world.  Day  by  day  hardens  in  Amer- 
icans the  determination  to  smash  the 
Kaiser  and  squash  liini  now;  mort»  and 
n\ore  they  see  the  fitness  of  calling  tht- 
moans  of  doing  it,  "Liberty"  bonds. 
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@  Committi'.e  <m  Public  Injwmiti'.n. 
from  Vndericood  i  Vnderxcood 

WHEN  THE 
BROWNINGS    BEGIN 

TO  TALK 
Just  as  their  simultane- 
ous shots  went  off  a  photo- 
graph snapped  this  lonrj 
line  of  American  sharp- 
shooters trying  out  the 
new  Browning  machine 
gun  adopted  hy  the 
United  States  army.  The 
gun  has  shown  up  admir- 
ably in  field  tests  and  the 
War  Department  an- 
nounced recently  that  the 
factories  manufacturing 
it  were  well  on  the  v:ay 
to      quantity      production 


l*res8  lUnfitiatinp 

THE     NEW     FRENCH 

AUTOMATIC  RIFLE 

At  the  left  is  a  poilu 
using  the  latest  light  ma- 
chine gun  adopted  by  the 
French  army.  It  looks 
almost  like  an  ordinary 
army  rifle  and  it  is  not 
10  very  much  heavier.  A 
soldier  can  carry  it  eas- 
ily on  the  march  and  it 
can  he  fired  from  the 
shoulder  or  from  a  rest. 
This  gun  has  the  advan- 
tage to.  an  even  greater 
degree  than  the  Brown- 
ing light-iceight  of  sim- 
plicity in  mechanical  con- 
struction    and     operation 
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KorjGII-UIOHUS  OK  'I'lIK  I'.fUTfSII  MACIIINIO-GUN  COIII'S 
Mounlfil  On  motor  cy.h^n,  armed  with  machine  guns,  carrying  full  /ii/hling  c(iuipmenl.,   these  men  led  the  wa/y  to  victory  in   I'irardy 
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FROM  THE 

OREGON  FORESTS  TO  THE 

WESTERN  FRONT 

\ii  (tniiy  of  twenty  thousand  sol- 
iliers  is  working  in  the  spruce  forests 
III  Orctjon  and  Washington  to  pet  out 
the  wood  needed  for  our  aeroplanes. 
There  is  in  renlity  he>-e  a  rital 
s<<ti(in         of        the        fifihtinfi        front 


Photugriipha  trum  C.  C  Chnrman 

"RIVING"  A   IU(;   ONE 
Sometimes   toys  have  to  be  split  to  m.ake  it 
possible  to  handle  them.  At  the  right  are  some 
of   the   soldiers    building   eamp    in  a   clearing 
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£)  6V/mnii«««  im  /'uhttt  I nlm milium,    lioin  /•»<««  lihmlmdtir 

"FOHCKO  V.XCK    I'.V   OIJIl   S'I'KADV   ADVANCIO  TIIK  KNKJVIV   IS  KK'J'lin.NKJ" 
7'A««  phoiuprnph  ;j  dnneral  Fovfi.  fxjmmandr.rin-nhief  of  the  Allied  nrmirH  on  the  weHlern  front,  and  (Icneral   I'crnhing,  commandini; 
thf    American    troopt    over$ea»,    ic«»    takr.n    oulnidi;    (J.    U.    Q.,    t'nnrwhv.rr.    in    France,    not    Ion;/    before    our    big    drive    started 


THE  FIGHT  AGAINST  RUST 


IRON  is  one  of  the  rarest  metals  in 
the  world,  rarer  than  gold,  rarer 
than  platinum.  The  reason  is  that 
oxygen  has  too  great  an  attach- 
ment for  iron,  and,  since  oxygen  is  the 
most  ubiquitous  of  the  elements,  iron 
can  only  escape  its  ardent  embraces 
by  hiding  away  in  the  center  of  the 
earth.  The  united  elements,  known  to 
the  chemist  as  iron  oxide  and  to  the 
outside  world  as  rust,  are  among  the 
commonest  of  compounds,  and  their 
colors,  yellow  and  red  like  the  Span- 
ish flag,  are  displayed  on  every  moun- 
tain side.  From  the  time  of  Tubal  Cain 
man  has  ceaselessly  labored  to  divorce 
these  elements,  and,  having  once  sep- 
arated them,  to  keep  them  apart,  so 
that  the  iron  may  be  retained  in  his 
service.  But  here,  as  usual,  man  is 
fighting  against  nature,  and  his  gains, 
as  always,  are  only  temporary.  Sooner 
or  later  his  vigilance  is  circumvented 
and  the  metal  that  he  has  extricated 
by  the  fiery  furnace  returns  to  its  nat- 
ural affinity.  The  flint  arrowheads, 
the  bronze  spearpoints,  the  gold  orna- 
ments, the  wooden  idols  of  prehistoric 
man  are  still  to  be  seen  in  our  muse- 
ums, but  his  earliest  steel  swords  have 
long  since  crumbled  into  dust. 

Every  year  the  blast  furnaces  of  the 
world  release  72,000,000  tons  of  iron 
from  its  oxides,  and  every  year  about 
a  quarter  of  that  amount  reverts  to 
its  primeval  forms.  So  man  after  five 
thousand  years  of  metallurgical  indus- 
try has  barely  got  three  years  ahead 
of  nature,  and  should  he  cease  his  ef- 
forts for  a  generation  there  would  be 
little  left  to  show  that  man  had  ever 
learned  to  extract  iron  from  its  ores. 
The  old  question,  "What  becomes  of 
all  the  pins?"  may 
be  as  well  asked 
of  rails,  gas  pipes 
and  threshing  ma- 
chines. The  end  of 
all  iron  is  the 
same.  However 
many  may  be  its 
m  e  tamorphoses 
while  in  the  serv- 
ice of  man  it  re- 
lapses at  last  into 
its  original  state 
of  oxidation.  To 
save  a  pound  of 
iron  from  corro- 
sion is  then  as 
much  a  benefit  to 
the  ,  world  as  to 
produce  another 
pound     from     the 

ore.  In  fact,  it  is  of  much  greater 
benefit,  for  it  takes  four  pounds 
of  coal  to  produce  one  pound  of 
steel,  so  whenever  a  piece  of  iron  is 
allowed  to  oxidize  it  means  that  four 
times  as  much  coal  must  be  oxidized 
in  order  to  replace  it.  And  the  beds  of 
coal  will  be  exhausted  before  the  beds 
of  iron.  ore. 

If  we  are  ever  to  get  ahead,  if  we 
are  to  gain  any  respite  from  this  enor- 
mous waste  of  labor  and  natural  re- 
sources,   we    must    find    ways    of    pre- 
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venting  the  iron  which  we  have  ob- 
tained and  fashioned  into  useful  tools 
from  being  lost  thru  oxidation.  Now 
there  is  only  one  way  of  keeping  iron 
and  oxygen  from  uniting,  and  that  is 
to  keep  them  apart.  A  very  thin  divid- 
ing wall  will  serve  for  the  purpose,  for 
instance,  a  film  of  oil.  But  ordinary  oil 
will  rub  off,  so  it  is  better  to  cover  the 
surface  with  an  oil  like  linseed,  which 
oxidizes  to  a  hard  elastic  and  adhesive 
coating.  If  with  linseed  oil  we  mix  iron 
oxide  or  some  other  pigment  we  have 
a  paint  that  will  protect  iron  perfectly 
so  long  as  it  is  unbroken.  But  let  the 
paint  wear  off  or  crack  so  that  air  can 
get  at  the  iron,  then  rust  will  form  and 
spread  underneath  the  paint  on  all 
sides.  The  same  is  true  of  the  porce- 
lain-like enamel  with  which  our  kitchen 
ironware  is  nowadays  coated.  So  long 
as  the  enamel  holds  it  is  all  right,  but 
once  it  is  broken  thru  at  any  point  it 
begins  to  scale  off,  and  then  arises  an- 
other rumor  that  German  spies  are  poi- 
soning our  food  with  powdered  glass. 
Obviously  it  would  be  better  for 
some  purposes  if  we  could  coat  our 
iron  with  another  and  less  easily  oxi- 
dized metal  than  with  such  dissimilar 
substances  as  paint  or  porcelain.  Now 
the  nearest  relative  to  iron  is  nickel, 
and  a  layer  of  this  of  any  desired 
thickness  may  easily  be  deposited  by 
electricity  upon  any  surface,  however 
irregular.  Nickel  takes  a  bright  polish 
and  keeps  it  well,  so  nickel  plating  has 
become  the  favorite  method  of  protec- 
tion for  small  objects  where  the  ex- 
pense is  not  prohibitive.  Copper  plat- 
ing is  used  for  fine  vdres.  A  sheet  of 


Tirc^  and  cannon  made  rust-proof  hy  the  Parker  process  at  Detroit 

iron  dipped  in  melted  tin  comes  out 
coated  with  a  thin  adhesive  layer  of 
the  latter  metal.  Such  tinned  plate, 
commonly  known  as  "tin,"  has  become 
the  favorite  material  for  pans  and 
cans.  But  if  the  tin  is  scratched  the 
iron  beneath  rusts  more  rapidly  than 
if  the  tin  were  not  there,  for  an  elec- 
trolytic action  is  set  up  and  the  iron, 
being  the  negative  element  of  the 
couple,  suffers  at  the  expense  of  the 
tin. 

With   zinc   it   is   quite   the   opposite. 


Zinc  is  negative  toward  iron,  so  when 
the  two  are  in  contact  and  exposed  to 
the  weather  the  zinc  is  oxidized  first. 
A  zinc  plating  affords  the  protection 
of  a  Swiss  Guard,  it  holds  out  as  long 
as  possible,  and  when  broken  it  per- 
ishes to  the  last  atom  before  it  lets 
the  oxygen  get  at  the  iron.  The  zinc 
may  be  applied  in  four  different  ways. 
It  may  be  deposited  by  electrolysis,  as 
in  nickel  plating,  but  the  zinc  coating 
is  more  apt  to  be  porous.  The  sheets 
or  articles  may  be  dipped  in  a  bath  of 
melted  zinc.  This  gives  us  the  familiar 
"galvanized  iron."  Besides  these  older 
methods  of  applying  zinc,  there  are  now 
two  new  ones.  One  is  the  Schoop  proc- 
ess, by  which  a  wire  of  zinc  or  other 
metal  is  fed  into  an  oxyhydrogen  air 
blast  of  such  heat  and  power  that  it 
is  projected  as  a  spray  of  minute  drops 
with  the  speed  of  bullets,  and  any  ob- 
ject subjected  to  the  bombardment  of 
this  metallic  mist  receives  a  coating  as 
thick  as  desired.  The  zinc  spray  is  so 
fine  and  cool  that  it  may  be  received 
on  cloth  or  the  bare  hand.  In  the  She- 
rardizing  process  the  articles  are  put 
into  a  tight  drum  with  zinc  dust  and 
heated  to  800°  F.  The  zinc  at  this  tem- 
perature attacks  the  iron  and  forms  a 
series  of  alloys  ranging  from  pure  zinc 
on  the  top  to  pure  iron  at  the  bottom 
of  the  coating.  Even  if  this  cracks  in 
part,  the  iron  is  more  or  less  protected 
from  corrosion  so  long  as  any  zinc  re- 
mains. 

Another  way  of  protecting  ironware 
from  rusting  is  to  rust  it.  This  is  a  sort 
of  prophylactic  method  like  that  adopt- 
ed by  modern  medicine  where  inocula- 
tion with  a  mild  culture  prevents  a 
serious  attack  of  the  disease.  The  ac- 
tion of  air  and 
water  on  iron  forms 
a  series  of  com- 
pounds and  mix- 
tures of  them. 
Those  that  contain 
least  oxygen  are 
hard,  black  and 
magnetic  like  iron 
itself.  Those  that 
have  most  oxygen 
are  red  and  yellow 
powders.  By  put- 
ting on  a  tight  coat- 
ing of  the  black 
oxide  we  can  pre- 
vent or  hinder  the 
oxidation  from  go- 
ing on  into  the  pul- 
verulent stage.  This 
is  done  in  several 
ways.  In  the  Bower-Barff  process  the 
articles  to  be  treated  are  put  into  a 
closed  retort  and  a  current  of  super- 
heated steam  passed  thru  for  twenty 
minutes  followed  by  a  current  of  pro- 
ducer gas  (carbon  monoxide),  to  re- 
duce any  higher  oxides  that  may  have 
been  formed.  In  the  Gesnor  process  s 
cui'rent  of  gasoline  and  vapor  is  used 
as  the  reducing  agent.  The  blueing  of 
watch  hands,  buckles  and  the  like  may 
be  done  by  dipping  them  into  an  oxi- 
dizing  bath   such   as   nieltetl   saltpeter. 
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But  in  order  to  alTord  co'iiiploto  pro- 
tection, the  layer  of  black  oxide  must 
be  thiclvcned  by  repeatiufi  the  process, 
which  adds  to  the  time  and  ex- 
pense. This  causes  a  slight  enlargement, 
and  the  high  temperature  often  warps  the 
v.are  so  it  is  not  suitable  for  nicely  adjust- 
ed parts  of , machinery,  and  of  course  tools 
would  lo*3ii  their  temper  by  the  heat.  A  new 
method  of  rust  proofing  which  is  free  from 
these  disadvantages  is  the  phosphate  proc- 
ess invented  by  Thomas  Watts  Coslett.  an 
English  chemist,  in  1907,  and  developed  by 
rhe  Parker  Company,  of  Detroit.  This  con- 
sists simply  in  dipping  the  iron  or  sheet 
articles  into  a  tank  filled  with  a  dilute  solu- 
tion of  ir(-n  phosphate  heated  nearly  to  the 
boiling  i)oint  by  steam  pipes.  Bubbles  of 
hydrogen  stream  off  rapidly  at  first,  then 
slower,  and  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour  or 
longer  the  action  ceases,  and  the  process 
is  complete.  What  has  happened  is  that  the 
iron  has  been  converted  into  a  basic  iron 
phosphate  to  the  depth  of  about  one  three 
thousandth  of  an  inch.  Any  one  who  has 
studied  elementary  qualitative  analysis  will 
remember  that  when  he  added  ammonia  to 
his  "unknown,"  iron  and  phosphoric  acid, 
if  present,  were  precipitated  together,  or 
in  other  ■words,  iron  phosphate  is  insoluble 
e.tcept  in  acids.  Therefore  a  superficial 
film  of  such  phosphate  will  protect  the  iron 
underneath  except  from  acids.  This  film  is 
not  a  coating  added  on  the  outside  like 
paint  and  enamel  or  tin  and  nickel  plate. 
It  is  therefore  not  apt  to  scale  off,  and  it 
docs  not  increase  the  size  of  the  article. 
No  high  heat  is  required  as  in  the  Sherard- 
izing  and  Bower-Barff  processes,  so  steel 
tools  can  be  treated  without  losing  their 
temper  or  edge.  Even  the  hairlike  steel 
needles  with  which  the  dentist  probes  the 
fiivity  of  a  tooth  can  be  stibjected  to  the 
I'arker   process  without   injury. 

The  deposit  consisting  of  ferrous  and 
ferric  phosphates  mixt  with  black  iron 
oxide  may  be  varied  in  composition,  tex- 
ture and  color.  It  is  ordinarily  a  dull  gray, 
i:nd  oiling  gives  a  soft  matt  blark  more  in 
accordance  with  modern  taste  than  the 
shiny  nickel  plating  that  delighted  our 
fathers.  Even  the  military  nowadays  show 
more  quiet  taste  than  formerly,  and  have 
abandoned  their  glittering  accoutermenta. 
Here  the  I'arker  [trofess  cf)meH  int(/  play, 
and  it  is  now  l>eiiig  afifilieil  to  various 
munitions  from  cannon  to  hand  grenades, 
tnd  from  cameraH  to  buttons. 

The  Parker  bath  is  not  expensive  and 
can  be  used  continuously  for  months  by 
adding  ni'ire  of  the  crmcentrated  solution 
to  keep  i;p  the  strength  and  removing  the 
f-liidge  that  is  |)recij)itatefl.  Besiden  the  iron 
the  solution  contains  the  phoHphates  of 
<rther  metals,  such- as  calcium  or  strontium, 
niangfinesc,  molybdenum,  or  tungsten,  ae- 
'■'.rding  to  the  particular  purpose.  Since  the 
pli'/s[((jjitint'  solution  does  not  aet  on 
nifkej,  it  may  he  used  on  articles  that  have 
been  partly  nickel-plated  so  there  may  be 
produced,  for  instance,  a  bright  raised  rje- 
»<iKn  against  a  dull  black  background.  Then, 
loo,  the  Kurface  left  by  the  Parker  jirocr-ss 
n  finely  « tched,  so  it  afTords  a  good  attach- 
ment for  paint  or  enamel  if  further  protec- 
tion ix  leeded.  Tiien  if  the  enamel  rhws 
<rack.  the  iron  beneath  doew  not  rust  and 
wale  off  the  coating. 

The!<e,    then     are    some    <,{    the    methods 
which    are   th>w   being   uxed   to   combit   our 
efernal   enemy,   the   riixt  that  doth   corrufit. 
All  lit  fhenr  are  useful  in  their  several  wayx. 
No   one   i/f   them    is    l><-'<t    fur   all    purposes 
.None   of   them    will    afford    perrjuiiient    pro 
U-fi'iDU.   Nature   Ih   insidioiiM  and   unccnMing 
iv  her  efforto  V>  bring  to  ruin  the  (ichieye- 
reentw    nt   mankind,    and    we    need    all    the 
we,'ip/m«   we   c«n    Mn/I   to   friiwfrHfe   her   de 
etnictlve  f'eferrninafi'/n. 
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Fancy  Table  Linens 


MM 


Italian  Needlepoint 
on  Cream  Handwoven 
Linen.  Set  of  twenty- 
five  pieces  consisting 
of  20-inch  Centerpiece 
and  two  sices  of  plate 
Doilies 


$48.50 


From  France,  Italy,  Ireland,  Spain,  Madeira 
and  Fayal  Islands,  also  India,  China  and  Japan, 
we  have  collected  an  assortment  of  Fancy 
Linens,  distinctive  in  character  and  many  of 
which  are  moderate  in  price. 

Luncheon  Sets— round,  square,  oval  and  oblong  in 
many  styles  of  Embroidery  and  Lace.  Twenty-five 
pieces  to  a  set      .      .      .       .      $10.50  to  175.00  per  set. 

Mosaic  and  Italian  Cut-work  Tea  Cloths.     One  to 

one  and  a  half  yards  square       .       ,       .      $7.50  to  55.00 

Tea  Napkins — ])lain  and  fancy  in  a  large  and  attractive 
variety $5.00  to  67.50  per  dozen 

Lace  Luncheon  and  Dinner  Cloths  in  a  number  of 
exquisite  designs.  These  Cloths  are  made  in  round  and 
oblong  shapes $57-50  to  350.00 

Scarfs  of  every  size  and  description.  Lace-trimmed, 
Embroidered,  Italian  Needlepoint,  Mosaic,  Sicilian, 
etc.,      ......       from  $2.00  to  150.00  each. 

Tray  Cloths — oval  and  oblong,  in  many  styles  of  Em- 
broidery and  Lace. 

Estimates  and  drawings  submitted  for  the  embroidering 
of  monograms,  crests,  etc.  Linens  to  be  embroidered  for 
the  Holidays  should  be  ordered  now. 

Our  Illnstralcd  Fall  and  Winter  Catalogue  show- 
ing many  other  attractive  Household  Linens 
mailed  y.ladly  on  request. 

James  McCutcheon  &Co. 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d    Streets,  N.  Y,       rc^.  Trade  Mark 
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THE  1918  EDITION  OF 

THE  AMERICAN  YEAR  BOOK 

IS  NOW  READY  FOR  YOU 

My  tpccial  arranKcin'tit  with  M<'H(4r».  D.  Appl'-toii  &  Co.  wc  arc  ;il)l,c  lo  supply  you 
vsith  tlif  .\m'Ti<-aii  Vp;ir  Hook  ;it  pr.i<.'tical!y  inaiiiif.'icliiriiiK  co»t  in  compilation  with  a 
yrarly  niilmcriiilion  to  Titr.  I  NtiKl-KNOBNT.  You  c-aii  ohlain  the  Year  Hool<  finiu  no  othcT 
•loiircr  for  \e»<t  than  th<-  regular  price-  $1.00.  TiiK  I  Nom-KNorrNT  it  $|.oo  ( )iii-  ]iricc  for 
l.oih    i<.   only    MVK    DOf.I.AKS.    -Addrcmt 
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This  New  Range 

Is  A  Wonder 
For  Cooking 

Althuugh  it  is  less  than  fuur  feet 
lonjf  it  can  do  every  kind  of  cooking? 
for  any  ordinary  family  by  gas  in 
warm  weather,  or  by  coal  or  wood 
when  the  kitchen  needs  heating. 


.tWS.'-?^. 


The  Coal  section  and  the  Gas  section 

are  just  as  separate  as  though  you 
had  two  ranges  in  your  kitchen. 

^m^       Gold  Medal  ^ 

Glenwood 

Note  the  two  gas  ovens  above — one 

for  baking,  glass  paneled  and  one 
for  broiling,  with  white  enamel  door. 

The  large  oven  below  has  the  Indi- 
cator and  is  heated  by  coal  or  wood. 

See  the  cooking  surface  when  you 
want  to  rush  things — five  burners 
for  gas  and  four  covers  for  coal. 

When  in  a  hurry  both  coal  and  gas 
ovens  can  be  operated  at  the  same 
time,  using  one  for  baking  bread  or 
roasting  meats  and  the  other  for 
pastry  baking— It 

"Makes  Cooking  Easy 

Write  for  handsome  free  booklet  161 
that  tells  all  about  it. 

Weir  Stove  Co.,  Taunton,  Mass. 

Makers  of  the  Celebrated  Glenwood  Coal.  Wood 

ami  (Jas  Ranges,  Heating-  Stovea  and    Fumacea. 


t» 


TmiFREESho&Book 


■owded    with  photoRTaohs  and  description* 
I  of  Ezwear  shoes  for  Men.  Women  and  Children 
^Ezwear  shoes  are  sent  postpaid,  guaranteed 
I  combine    comfort,  3tyle   and   quality,  to   (ft 
frft-ctly  or  money  t>ack.    Amazingly  low 

I  Orices.      Si-'i(i  'or  uour  roi*u  today 


[''"E.HSimonShoe'lMV:^ 


SPEAKERS,  lECTlIRERS :   ^^ "««'«« 

^— ■^-^^— ^     in  prepar- 
ing   material    for   special    articles,    papers, 
speeches,  debates.     JOxpert,  scholarly  service, 

AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU, 
Suite   A-1,    500    Fifth    Aveuue,    New    York. 

AUTHORS 

What    have    you    in    perfected    MSS.,    fiction, 
verse   or  other  fields,  available   for  BOOK   make- 


up r 


Prompt     report     whether     or    not     we    wi 


finance,    market    and    advertise    the    hook    will    be 
rendired    if   given  option.     Forward   your  copy. 

ROXBURGH  PUBLISHING   CO..   inc. 
81  Court  Street.  BuNlun.   IVlasN. 


VERDUN,  THE  GREATEST 
BATTLEFIELD 

(Continmd  from  puye  ^21) 

out  hefmc  us  was  a  panoranin  that  I  shall 
never  forset  as  hui);  as  I  live.  About  us  the 
riuiiitry  spreail  (Hit  for  twenty  miles  in  all 
directions.  I{ef'ort>  tiie  will'  the  wliole  ri<l({e 
was  completely  wooded.  Now  there  was 
literally  not  a  tree  ov  oven  a  splintered 
tiunk  left.  Tlu'  whole  region  had  been  so 
(■oiii|)letely  shelled  by  the  K'"t'iit  (Jernuin 
Kiins  that  the  Ki'ound  was  nothing  but  a 
static  sea  of  raw  earth,  shell  hole  followiiiK 
shell  hide  like  the  waves  of  the  ocean.  Ilere, 
there  and  everywhere  had  been  erected  iso- 
lated wiwxlen  crosses  bc'tokeniiiK  the  spots 
where  sonu'  brave  soldiers  fell.  Sonu'times 
the  shells  would  uncover  the  graves,  and  I 
was  told  that  if  I  walked  otit  in  the  fields 
in  any  directicni  I  woidd  have  come  across 
many   uncovered   coi'pses. 

We  could  see  ^'erduu  down  in  the  valley 
Ixdiind  us  and  the  otluM'  six  gi.-iiit 
fortresses  on  the  neighboring  hills.  The 
Aleuse  wound  its  silvery  way  thru  the 
valley  on  one  side,  aiul  out  in  front  of  us 
not  a  mile  away  were  the  (Jerman  lines. 
As  I  stood  there  the  enemy  were  firing  at 
some  of  our  batteries  in  the  valley  half 
a  mile  below  us,  and  the  shells  were  ex- 
ploding, throwing  up  great  sjiouts  of  earth 
as  they  lauded  in  the  barren  expanse.  We 
were  standing  directly  on  the  roof  of  Fort 
de  Souville.  Our  third  line  trenches  ran 
almost  across  it.  We  could  see  Forts  St. 
^lichel.  Helleville.  and  Douaumont,  the 
most  famous  of  all.  as  well  as  Terre. 
Thaumont  and  Hatirdomont.  Pointing  to 
a  spot  on  my  left  the  Colonel  said.  "Look 
thru  the  glass  and  sec  the  village  of 
Fieurry."  I  looked  but  could  see  nothing. 
"Of  course  you  can't  see  anything."  he 
replied.  "There  is  not  even  a  pebble  left 
of  that  town."  All  that  now  remains  of 
civilization  about  Verdun  is  raw  pocked 
earth,  bare  hills  seamed  b.v  roads  and 
little  paths  where  the  soldiers  walk  to  and 
from  their  batteries  and  dugouts.  It 
is  the  grimmest  and  most  terrible  vision 
of  tlie  destructiveness  of  war  that  the  hu- 
man mind   can  conceive. 

Near  where  we  were  standing  there  was 
a  broad  iron  disk  that  looked  something 
like  a  gigantic  turtle's  back.  I  was  told 
that  it  was  the  cupola  of  one  of  the  dis- 
appearing French  big  guns  below.  Near- 
by was  also  a  concealed  anti-aircraft  gun. 
AVe  walked  on  a  hundred  feet  and  came 
to  the  entrance  of  the  fortress.  It  was 
nothing  but  a  hole  in  the  ground.  We 
walked  down  sixty  feet  into  the  earth  and 
found  a  labyrinth  of  passageways  leading 
to  gun  implacements.  ammunition  caves 
and  barracks.  As  the  heaviest  of  the  (Ger- 
man shells  only  dislo-dge  thirty-five  feet  of 
earth,  the  soldiers  in  this  fort  had  fifteen 
feet  of  leeway  between  themselves  and 
danger.  We  crawled  thru  winding, 
sliin.v  i)assages  dimly  lit  by  an  occasional 
electric  light  and  tinall.v  <-aine  to  a  little 
room  where  we  met  the  Commandant,  a 
dashing  French  siddier  in  a  blue  coat  and 
old-fashioned  pre-war  scarlet  trou.sers. 
Tie  tO(d{  us  into  the  wireless  station  where 
the   operator    was   trying   to    get   into  com- 


luunicatioa  with  the   Eifel  Tower 


Par 


We  then  went  into  tht>  soldiers'  recepti(ui 
room  where  one  of  the  Commandant's  aides 
played  for  us  au  American  ragtinte  tune 
on  an  American  phonograph.  This  seemtvl 
to  amuse  the  Freiich  greatly  and  they 
watclied  us  keeidy  to  see  whether  we  ap- 
preciated our  own  records.  ISefore  we 
said  gtxxlbye  the  Conuuandant  stamped 
my  notebook  with  the  otticial  seal  of  the 
f(M'tress  which  1  ht>re\\ith  reproduce.  AN'e 
liiuilly    canu'   out    to    daylight    by    the    pas- 


KAISERS  and  KINGS 

—  used  to  tempt  Americans 
abroad  to  the  famous  cures 
of  Kurope.  But  —  never 
ujiain!  Americans  KNOW 
now  that  American  "cures'* 
for  American  ills,  and  espec- 
ially for  that  fine,  high- 
tensioned  American  heart, 
are  not  only  just  as  good 
but  better  for  Americans. 

and,  in  this  connection— 

THE  Glen  Springs 

The  Pioneer  American  "Cure" 
For  Heart  Disorders 

Its  waters  and  expert  treat- 
mentsoffer  all  themedicinal 
and  curative  advantages  of 
the  Spas  abroad.  Its 
"Cure"  will  rest  and  build 
up  and  make  new  your 
"Human  Machine." 

WATKINS  GLEN  NEW  YORK 

Wm.  E.   Leffinswell,  Pres. 


"1X7 E  have  issued  during; 
'  ^  the  last  few  months  the 
following  Catalogues,  which 
will  be  sent  free  on  appli- 
cation. In  writing,  please 
specify  by  number  which  are 
wanted. 

No.  121.  The  Medlicott  Library.  Ort  AhrIo- 
Saxon,  Early  English  Lang\>aRe.  Lit- 
erature. Antiquities,  and  History. 
Ecclesiastical  I^w,  Ritual,  and  His- 
tory, Heraldry,  Lives  of  the  Refornv- 
ers.  Public  Records,  Topography, 
Nomenclature,  etc.  53  pp.,  1036 
titles. 

No.  122.  General  .Americans,  including  books 
on  the  Indians,  Colonial  Houses,  the 
Revoluticrn,  New  England.  French 
and  Indi<in  Wars,  etc.  58  pp.,  1066 
titles. 

No.  123.   Rare  and  choice  books  in   fine   bitul 
ings.      21    pp.,   215   titles. 

No.  124.   Genealogies     and     Town     Histories, 
Genealogies.       13S      pp.. 


No.  I 
No.  I 


25- 

6. 


contami'iR 
3005  titles. 

Autographs, 
Sets:     .Arts 


65   pp.,   2977   titles. 

and  Crafts,  First  Edi- 
tions, Art,  Illustrations  of  the  60's, 
Nature  Hooks,  Spanish,  Roman  Cath 
olic  Books,  Architecture.  Classics, 
Rtt'orence  Wo.'-ks,  Private  Book  Club 
I'uMications.     40   pp..    1130    titles. 

GOODSPEED'S  BOOKSHOP 


5A  Park  Street 


Boston,  Mass. 


CONSULT 

The  Indepemlent  EfFn. 
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sago  thru  which  the  Froiich  sohliors 
once  rushed  out  in  singh?  file  and  killed 
r;00  Germans  when  the  latter  made  their 
supreme  effort  to  capture  the  fort.  One 
would  hiive  thought  that  the  Germans 
could  have  killed  them  all  as  they  emerged 
cne  at  a  time  from  the  hillside.  It  was 
only  another  of  the  countless  evidence.s 
of  French  supervalor  in  this  war. 

From  this  point  we  got  a  very  good 
view  of  Fort  Vaux.  This  was  the  fort 
that  the  Germans  took  and  held  for  five 
months  during  the  time  when  it  was 
thought  p'^ssible  that  even  Verdun  might 
fall.  But  the  French  bombarded  it  so  hard 
from  all  the  other  forts  that  the  Germans 
finally  had  to  give  it  up. 

Just  then  half  a  dozen  shots  came  over 
our  heads.  It  looked  as  tho  they  ex- 
ploded down  the  hill  exactly  where  the 
Michigan  boys  and  the  Ford  cars  were 
stationed.  We  afterward  learned  that  the 
shells  had  gone  a  couple  of  hundred  yards 
beyond  where  we  had  stood.  Fortunately 
no   one  was   hurt. 

We  then  re-entered  our  cars  and  circled 
about  the  valley.  I  counted  over .  my 
head  four  French  aeroplanes  so  high  in 
the  sky  that  they  looked  like  dragon  flies. 
Tiny  white  puffs  of  cotton  were  punctuat- 
ing the  sky  all  about  them  from  the  Ger- 
man anti-aircraft  guns.  We  passed  many 
of  our  machine  gun  batteries  firing  inter- 
mittently at  the  German  lines,  and  saw 
thousands  of  dugouts  on  the  slopes  of  the 
hills,  the  men  sitting  outside  eating  their 
evening  nrieal.  We  went  thru  a  dozen 
%illages  completely  demolished  and  saw 
among  other  curious  freaks  of  the  war's 
destruction  a  skeleton  railroad  train  that 
had  been  caught  between  the  German  and 
French  fire  the  first  days  of  the  war  and 
bad  been  shot  thru  and  thru  by  both  sides. 
AVe  finally  came  over  a  pontoon  bridge — 
the  original  one  was  dangling  over  the 
river — and  then  back  to  Verdun,  where 
we  visited  several  anti-aircraft  batteries 
concealed   in   demolished   houses. 

We  left  the  Colonel  at  the  entrance  to 
bis  underground  citadel,  bade  him  good- 
bye and  then  started  for  our  long  home- 
ward spin  of  sixty  miles.  We  had  gone 
but  a  few  miles  beyond  the  city  gates 
v;hen  an  incident  occurred  that,  while  of 
no  speci.nl  military  importancf,  I  some- 
times think  will  linger  longer  in  my  mem- 
ory than  anything  I  saw  in  France.  We 
f>pied  a  young  French  s/>l<lier  walking 
Jilong  the  rf>«id  ahead  of  us.  He  was  carry- 
ing some  packages  in  his  hand,  and  was 
evidently  going  somewh'-re  in  7)articular. 
I3ver  sini'e  my  boyhood  days  among  the  old 
Connecticut  hills  when  my  T'ncle  John  told 
rne  never  to  pass  a  stranger  on  the  road 
without  giving  him  a  lift  if  there  was  a 
vacant  scat  in  the  carriage  I  have  tried 
to  follow  his  advice — even  in  these  auto- 
mobile d.iys.  At  all  events,  we  shrw<-d  up 
and  asked  the  young  soMier  if  he  was 
g'ing  our  way.  lie  said  he  was.  and  at 
our  invitation  to  accompany  us  he  jumi«'d 
info  the  car  with  alacrity.  lie  was  a  fine- 
hoking  young  sergeant-major  of  about 
'ight  and  twenty,  wifh  very  red  cheeks 
and  a  lirtlc  bla<k  mustache  that  turned 
'!,>  at  the  corners.  His  coat  was  oi)etr  at 
the  throat  as  it  was  warm  walking,  but  he 
inffanfly  butt//ner|  it  ui»  and  sat  very 
'reef  and  reMpectfiil  in  the  presence  of 
f'niifnin  Itichard-vm,  a  SMjierior  officer. 
U'e  fuiou  thawerj  him  out,  however,  and 
found  him  a  most  ngreeabh-  and  informing 
companion.  It  seems  that  he  had  been  in 
fh»  treridiew  ninf-  Inst  summer  and  had 
ju«t  Kot  hlH  firHt  leave  of  ab-encc  to  go 
I'lUii-  ti,r  a  ffw  days.  He  had  taken  off 
hi-"  trench  unif'/rrn  and  put  <iii  bin  bevt 
f/Tje  and  had  started  t/i  go  to  the  railroad 
atntioTi    when    h«   won  given   mjutK   duty   to 


and  now 

The  Automatic  Soldier 

No  longer  confined  to  the  imagination  of  the  inventor,  but  actually  pat- 
ented and  successfully  tested.  This  iiiai-vellously  efficient  automatic 
soldier,  controlled  by  wireless,  will  enornii'usly  magnify  the  fighting  power 
of  the  Allied  Armies.  Minutely  described  in  the  October  Electrical 
Experimenter,  with  color  illustration  and  diagrams. 


The  Airplane's  400,000 
C.  P.  Assistant 

Brilliant  beyond  compare  is  the  Yan- 
kee airplane's  "flare"  ;  suspended  in 
midair,  above  the  enemy's  lair,  this 
marvellous  device  will  jirove  the 
Hiin's  despair.  A  brilliant  subject. 
Iirilliantly  described  and  illustrated 
in  the  October  Electrical  I'-xperi- 
inenter. 

Does  the  Camera  Lie? 

\()\i  often  suspect  magic  or  trickery 
at  the  movies.  Mvsli'rious  as  tliey 
seem.  ".Mr)vie  'I'ricks  I^xposed"  in  the 
I  Electrical  Experimenter  for  Octohei- 
mak«-s  their  solution  as  simi)le  as 
.\.  15.  C.     ("harts  and  illustraf i<uis. 

The  Latest  U-Boat 
Detector 

The  simidest  of  theni  all  and  per- 
haps destined  to  |,c  tin-  mosl   .•dicieul. 


This  mirror-like  device,  can  be  at- 
tached to  the  mast  of  any  ship.  P"'as- 
cinatingly  described  and  illustrated 
in  the  October  I^lectrical  Experi- 
menter. 

In  1924  Mars  Will  Be 
Eleven  Million  Miles 
Nearer  the  Earth 

than  in  1!>11.  Another  fascinating 
clijipter  in  Isabel  M.  Lewis'  series  of 
wiuiderful  iKJi)ular  astronomy  arti- 
cles. 

What  Is 
Telephotography  ? 

A  big  word  and  a  big  subject.  So 
l)ig  that  the  I'lcct  rical  lOxperimenter 
engaged  the  author  of  this  amazing 
invention,  EeUoy  ,1.  ricislinian,  to  de- 
scrilie  it,  with  illuminating  chart  in 
lliis   wonderful    October    number. 


'I'hiHr  II  ith  iiiurr  tlinn  a  liiiriilriil  (itlicr  nt>liii(liil  frtiliircs  iiriiphiciiU\i  illus- 
tnilrd  niiikr  ii/i  nn   iinroiinnrjiili/   in.ilnirlii  r  iiiiil  (■nlrrlainiii!/   isnnc. 

'J  he  Khiclriinl  Ejiirriiiicntrr  in  niin-litchriiriil.    It  iir<iH<-ln  iniil  rcixtrls  rvcrji  jihiisc 
of  Hcifure  find  inrcntion  hi  pldin,  undcinluNdiililc  lUifilinh. 
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CALIFORNIA 
I   I'acific    School     ot     KfliKi<>n     (M-n 

and   Women)    Berkeley 

COLORADO 
J   I'niversity    of   Colorado    (Men   and 

Women     Boulder 

CONNECTICUT 

3  Hartford       Theological        Seminary 

CMen    and    Women)     Hartford 

DELAWARE 

4  The   Women's   College   of   Delaware, 

Newark 

FLORIDA 

5  Florida    Military    Academy    (Boys), 

Jacksonville 

ILLINOIS 

6  Chicago    Technical    College    (Men), 

Chicago 

7  The    University    of    Chicago    (Boys 

and    Girls)    Chicago 

8  Grand    Prairie   Seminary    (Boys)  .Onarga 

9  Rockford   College    for  Women.. Rockford 

MASSACHUSETTS 

10  Emerson    College    of   Oratory    (Boys 

and    Girls)     Boston 

1 1  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 

(Boys     and     Girls) Boston 

12  New     Church     Theological     School 

(Men)     Cambridge 

13  Dean   Academy    (Boys  and   Girls'), 

Franklin 

14  Walnut    Hill    School    (Girls) Natick 

NEW  JERSEY 

15  The     Pennington     Sch  lol     (Bovs), 

Pennington 


NEW   YORK 

Metropolitan        Hospital       Training 

School    for    Nurses.  Blackwcll's    Island 

Lihniry  School  of  New  York  Public 

Library New    York 

New  York  Homeopathic  Medical  Col- 
lege  and    Flower   Hospital ..  New   York 

Rand    School    (Men   and    Women), 

New  York 

UnioTi         Theological         Seminary 

(Men) New    York 

The   Veltin    School    (Girls) ..  .New    York 

Hartwick      Seminary      (Boys      and 

(nrls) Otsego  Co. 

Skidmorc    School    of   Arts    (Girls), 

Saratoga  Springs 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

De  Meritte  Military  School  (Bovs), 

Jackson  .Sprir.gs 
OHIO 
Glendale    College    for    Women.  .Glendalc 

Oberiin   School    for  CJirls Oherlin 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Maplewood    (Boys) Concordvillc 

The      Sanatorium      School       (Boys 

and  Gtrls) Lansdowne 

D  r  e  .\  e  1    Institute    (Women), 

Philadelphia 

Carnegie    Library    School Pittsburg 

Kiskiminetas     Springs     School     for 

Boy  s    Saltsburg 

TENNESSEE 

Martin    College    for    Girls Pulaski 

VIRGINIA 
Randolph-Macon  Woman's  Collecie. 

Lynchburg 
Roanoke    College    for    Men Salem 


TEAR  COUPON   HERE 


pi . . 

THE   INDEPENDENT   SCHOOL   SERVICE,    119  'West  40th  Street.   New  York. 

Send  me  information  about  the  follov-'ing  schools  and  colleges  listed  on  this  page. 


Numbers. 


Send  Information  to. 


Address. 


Post  Office. 


I 
I 


State 


.9  2S-1S 


L - I 


METROPOLITAN  HOSPITAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

BLACKWELL'S     ISLAND,     IMEVV    YORK    CITY 

offers  a  two  and  one-lialf  years  course  of  training. 
Each  pupil  nurse  receives  an  allowance  of  from  $10 
to  $15  a  month  in  addition  to  maintenance  and 
uniforms. 

Minimum  age  18  years.  Requirements,  at  least  one 
year  of  high  school  or  equivalent.  Classes  are 
formed  each  month, 

Blackwell's  Island  is  an  historic  spot.  It  is  removed 
(ram  the  rush  and  noise  of  the  city,  yet  so  near  New 
^  ork  as  to  be  part  of  it.  The  palatial  nurses'  home, 
with  its  extensive  and  attractive  grounds,  is  an  idea! 
place   to  live   in. 

As  a  war  irleasure,  the  course  lias  been  reduced  from  three  years  to  two  years  and  six  months.  Every 
young  woman  who  enters  a  training  school  Ipr  nursing  to-day  renders  a  patriotic  aervice  by  releasing  a 
pair  of  trained  hands  (or  service  "Over  There." 

For  Inlormallon  write  lo  MISS  AGNES  S.  WARD.  SiiperlnU-iidenl 


lorfonn.  Then  when  lio  fiimll,v  an  ivcd 
till'  tniiu  liad  loft  ten  luimitcs  b('fin(>  iiiid 
tluMc  was  not  auotluT  train  for  tuciity- 
fciiir  liDiirs.  He  had  started  to  walk  th« 
I'lirty  miles  to  his  littlo  villaKii  near  Bar 
le  Due  ;ui(l  liad  intended  to  spend  the 
i»if;lit  at  some  farniliciiise  and  then  reach 
home  the  next  afleiimon.  lie  said  his 
leave  of  ahseuce  was  K'ven  him  so  snddenly 
that  he  had  not  had  time  to  notify  his 
wife  of  l;is  oomintj  and  he  was  going  to 
surprize  her.  1  had  visions  of  a  prett.v 
family  reunion  and  I  tisked  him  if  he  had 
!niy  children.  He  looked  rather  wistful  as 
he  replied  that  his  baby  girl  had  died  since 
he  had  been  lighting — and  his  mother  also. 
We  found  otit  tliat  some  American  troops 
had  been  brigaded  near  his  ri'giment  and 
lie  told  us  of  a  certain  American  battery 
whose  boys  had  been  under  his  personal 
instruction.  I  asked  him  if  the  Americans 
c()u>d  light.  "Yes,"  he  replied,  "they  are 
splendid  soldier.s."  I  a.sked  him  if  they 
were  as  good  shots  as  the  French,  and  he 
said,   "Yes,   just   as  good." 

"But,"  I  said,  "surely  the  Americans 
have   some   faults?" 

He  laughed  and  then  related  this  inci- 
dent. "When  the  American  boys  had  been 
a  few  days  on  the  line  they  took  their  un- 
derclothes down  to  the  brook  and  after 
w  ashing  them  hung  them  out  on  the  bushes 
in  front  of  the  guns  to  dry.  Of  course  the 
(Jermau  aeroplanes  came  along  shortly 
and  took  i)h()tographs  of  these  strange 
white  objects.  The  ne.xt  day  the  Germans 
completely  put  the  American  battery  out 
of  business. 

"But,"  said  the  sergeant,  "the  Ameri- 
cans will  not  hang  out  their  underclothes 
again  in  a  place  they  want  to  conceal  from 
the  enemy." 

He  told  us  that  if  we  would  be  good 
enough  to  let  him  out  at  the  cross  roads 
about  three  miles  this  side  of  Bar  le  l>uc 
he  would  walk  the  rest  of  his  way  home 
to  his  little  village  two  miles  off  the  main 
road.  But  I  thought  to  myself,  "I 
guess  Uncle  Sam  can  alTord  the  extra 
gasolene  to  take  a  French  soldier  straight 
to  his  home  who  had  not  seen  his 
wife  for  eight  months."  So  when  we 
arrived  at  the  cross  roads  and  the  French- 
man signaled  to  our  chauflVur  to  stop,  we 
gave  the  signal  to  go  ahead.  I  never  saw  a 
man's  face  light  up  as  his  did  when  he 
perceived  what  we  were  going  to  do. 

I  remember  as  we  flew  along  the  coun- 
tryside he  saw  a  woman  working  in  the 
fields.  He  called  out,  "Alloa  Jeanne!"  The 
woman  looked  up,  but  we  went  by  so  fast 
that  she  could  not  recognize  him.  "That's 
my  sister-in-law,"  he  said.  Then  we  saw 
a  one-armed  soldier  coming  along  the  nmd. 
"Alloa,  Pierre,"  he  shouted  as  we  passed. 
And  he  added,  "He  is  my  school  friend." 
I'.ut  we  had  vanished  before  Pierre  could 
realize  who  had  called  him.  In  a  few  min- 
utes we  tame  to  a  little  village  in  which 
A\as  billeted  a  batallion  of  jet  black  Al- 
gerian troops  with  red  fezes  on  their 
l\oads.  AYe  had  to  slow  down  to  our  tirst 
gear  in  order  to  get  thru  them.  As  we 
turned  the  iMrner  of  the  village,  our  friend, 
pointing  live  hunilred  yards  ahead  to  a 
house,  said.  "That's  my  home,"  and  then 
in  a  second,  "Cest  nia  femiue."  There  she 
was — as  pretty  a  young  Frenchwoman  as 
you  could  want  to  see.  She  was  drest  all  in 
black — I  suppose  for  the  baby — and  was 
standing  ii\  the  doorway  watching  the  even- 
ing street  throng  moving  by.  By  her  side  was 
a  girl  of  fourteen  or  tifteeu  years  old,  evi- 
dently his  or  her  sister.  Of  course  iu  this 
out  of  the  way  village  a  great  Americau 
Cadillac  lotVee-colored  car  with  V.  S.  A. 
in  large  letters  ou  the  siile  and  red,  white 
!:iul  blue  stripes  painted  on  the  jclass  wind- 
shield  was   a    most   conspievious  siifht.    Wo 
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I  S  C  H  O  O  L  S  ! 
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SKIDMORE  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS 

Charlks   Henry   Ketes.   Ph.  D..   President 
SiUAU  Ubidlet  Hoss.  a.  M..  Dean 
A   college   for   the   professional    and    vocational   train- 
ing of   women.      Offers   four   years   courses   leading   to 
B.   S.   degree  In 

Household  Economics,  Fine  Arts,  Music, 

Fbysiciil  Education,  Secretarial  Studies 

A  special  diploma,  ^ecurable  upon  the  completion  of  two 

or    three    years,    commands    teachers    or    supervisor's 

certificate. 

Residence  accommodations  for  two  hundred  students. 
Ouldoir  sports.  Non-sectar'an.  Summer  session. 
For  catalogue  address 

LociSE  Holmes  WATEEBrBT,  B.  A.,  Registrar 
SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  NEW  YORK 


Reopens  V^'ednesday ,   October  2nd 

The  Veltin  School 

FOR  GIRLS 

160  and  162  West  74th  St.,  New  York 

A  Fireproof  Sanitary  School  Building. 
Classes  limited  to  twelve  pupils. 

PRI.MARY  DEPARTMENT. 

GENERAL  COURSE. 

COLLEGE   PREPARATORY. 

Unusual  advantages  in  French  are  offered 

in  every  class. 


Union  Theological  Seminary 

Broadway  at  120tli  St.,  New  York  City 

The  charter  requires  that  "Equal  privileges  of 
admission  and  instruction,  with  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  Institution,  shall  be  allowed  to 
Students  of  every  denomination  of  Christians." 
Eighty-third  year  begins  September  25th,  1918. 
For  Catalogue,  address  The  Deak  of   Students. 


HARTWICK  SEMINARY,  N.  Y. 

F'WnH»d  1797.    Pr»par»s  iorCol.ez-.    Stram  heat.    Electric  I. Kht. 

Hot  and  coli  "iter.     Compe-.ciit  teachers.     U7-.     Cauloj  Iree. 

Address  J.  G.  TRAVER.  D.D.,  Principal. 


Pacific    School   of    Religion 

An  undenomination.-il  union  school  of  re- 
ligion. Admits  both  sexes  and  all  denomina- 
tions. College  graduation  required  for  regular 
course  leading  to  B.  D.  All  privileges  of 
University  of  California  open  to  qualified 
seminary  students.  T»-rm  b'-gins  September 
30,  1918.  Address  President  C.  S.  Nash, 
Berkeley,    Cal. 


SCHOOL  DECISION! 

The  I'lcrMj  of  your  <on  may  depend  upon  your  DECISION 
refjardirg   ttm   sctif/jl   to   which   he  U   sent  this   faU. 

THE  PENNINGTON  SCHOOL 

nffm  Lrn  '  ril    Srhfioln,   and 

BuTn«,    1  V    I^rlll       Itine 

Hang-        (■, -  '   •  '         "7-       Athletl'-«. 

MOfiCTlATK    lt,\TKS        Half    way    between    N.    Y.    «nd 

ITiila.      Writ*  for  Information  to 

Db.    Fkask    MacDamiei.,    Box    K,    Pennington,    N.    J. 

The  Sanatorium  School 

A  nchool  and  nanatorium  combined  for  nervous, 
d»-li'-ai»'   or   d»-;if  children.     In<itructi'.n   and   treat- 
ments— No    feeble   mir.'l'td — Kcfercncci. 
CLAUDIA  M.  REDD.  PHncipal.  Laiwdowne.   Pa. 

DE  MERITTE  MILITARY  SCHOOL 

jHfV.",ti    Huring^.    S.   C. 

/  '    for  boy». 

r  aii'l  ihi-  Sci'-ntific  School*. 


/  /riqui 


n.    Atihlarul      V      If 


P  The  University  of  Chicago 

HOME 
I  STUDY 


ItrttnmUitn  «<lrlr«*«e 


were  tho  cynosiiro  of  nil  cyos.  Smldciily  tlx' 
Rirl  rccdKiiizcd  liim  iiml  iittcrcil  a  shri<'U. 
'Phoii  his  wife  saw  liiiii  too.  First  the  color 
came  to  her  cheeks  as  I  have  never  seen 
it  come  to  any  woman's  before.  Then  it 
ipceded,  leaving  her  deathly  white.  I 
thought  she  would  fall,  but  she  came  t<)t- 
teriiig  toward  us.  He  jumped  over  the  side 
of  the  car,  but  suddenly  remembering  that 
ke  was  in  the  presence  of  a  superior  otli- 
cer,  he  turned  about,  drew  himself  uj). 
Ci.me  to  attention  and  sainted  Caiitain 
Richardson.  Then,  turning  to  me  saiil. 
'■^lerci  beancoup,  Monsieur,"  and  shook 
:ny  hand.  He  turned  swiftly  to  his  wilV 
but  she  had  retreated  to  the  shadow  of  the 
doorway.  But  he  picked  up  the  young  girl 
clean  off  her  feet,  kissed  her  on  botii 
cheeks  as  he  ran  to  the  doorway,  and  then 
as  we  turned  the  corner  half  a  minute  later 
we  saw  them  still  in  each  other's  arms. 

Captain  Richardson  and  myself  did  not 
have  much  to  say  to  each  other  for  the 
next  mile  or  two  down  the  road.  But 
finally  I  said,  "I  am  sorry  we  did  not  ask 
that  fellow  his  name  or  give  him  ours,  for 
I  should  like  to  see  him  again  in  this 
world.  I  know  we  shall  never  fo-rget  him 
and  I  don't  think  he  will  ever  forget  us." 

"And  wasn't  it  good."  said  Captain 
Richardson,  who  is  a  bachelor,  "that  she 
was  such  a  pretty  Frenchwoman." 

A  few  minutes  later  we  were  in  Bar  le 
Due  sitting  at  a  little  round  table  in  a 
quiet  cafe  where  we  ordered  an  e.Kcellent 
table  d'hote  dinner  with  some  real  home- 
made jam  as  a  side  dish.  And  not  until 
after  the  American  band  from  the  Ameri- 
can regiment  stationed  in  town  had  par- 
rided  down  the  street  playing  "Over  There" 
did  we  mo'tor  back  to  our  headquarters 
and  the  dubious  comforts  of  the  Hotel 
L' Agricull  ure. 


Pebbles 

Movies  are  like  porch  swings.  They're 
only  good  in  the  dark. — Lehigh  Burr. 

So  far  our  air  program  seems  to  have 
been  of  the   hot  variety. — Brooklyn   Eatjlc. 

Per-sfrnally  we  are  in  favor  of  taxing 
heavily  every  newspaper  that  has  an  ex- 
ce.ss  of  war-prophets. — Dallas  Xews. 

We  may  not  be  fighting  the  fJerman  peo- 
ple,   but    they    have   a   curious   way    of   get- 
ting between    US   and    the    Hohenzollerns.— 
I'rooklyn   Daily  Eaylc. 

It  w;is  certainly  an  insjiired  typograph- 
ical error  which  made  one  of  the  sloiii's 
from  the  front  refer  to  the  "Clown  I'rincc." 

.\nsh  rillr  Soulhcrti   Liiiiihrniinii. 

I'rown— AN'liit  made  you  start  clapping 
v.'lien  that  woman  stcpt  on  your  foot  in 
thf  car? 

I'arlow--!  WHS  dozing.  I  thought  mother 
and  the  girls  were  having  a  niiisicale  iit 
home  and  r>ne  «>f  them  \v:is  sign.-iling  that 
it  was  time  to  appl.'iud.  —  Boslon  Tniii 
Hiriiit. 

How  doth  tlie  busy  little  Hun 

Ini|»rr)ve   the   winning   hour'/ — 
I'.y  firoving  nil   things  justified 

In  him  who  has  the  ptfwer. 

How  doth  hJH  T'-boat  chivalry 
Imfirove    the    pleasant    morning? 

By    Hinking   neutral   merclDintmen 
U'ithoiit   a    word  of  war-ning. 

li'.w    doth    IiIk    knightly     High     <'(,mmiind 

CphoM   the   biw  of  nafion.H? 
I'.y    poivoti    gMs,    and    rape    iind    loot. 

And  foul   aboininiitionH. 

And    what  xhall   open   Hunni.Hh   eyen 

To  Hce  the   [irice  of  hIu'/  — 
Two  million   Yatikee  Mojdjer  luds 

All   waiting  to  begin. 

f'uHHcirii  Salurday  •/nurnnl. 


Salt  Mackerel 


CODFISH 


LOBSTER 


Direct  from  the  Boats  to  You  i 
From  Davis  of  Gloucester     ^ 

^  I  will  send  you  newly  caught /ff/'/)^^/^ 
ocean  Hsh  choicer  than  any  inland 

mI  dealer  could  furnish.     I  sell  only  to 

families   direct,   sending  by  prepaid 

express,  or  parcel  post  all  orders  east 
of  Kansas.  My  fish  are  pure,  appetizing 
and  econoinicai.  I  want  yowto  know  their 
goodness.  Everything  carries  my  personal 
guarantee;  payment  sub-    ,/^  r    a       - 

ject  to  your  approval.        i'j^n^^n^  C ,  ^ffa/>tj> 

SALT  MACKEREL— Fat,  meaty,  juicy 
fish.  Delicious  for  breakfast.  The  thick 
jj  white  nieated  mackerel  are  packed  to  your 
order  in  brine  and  will  keep  perfectly. 
The  fishermen's  own  home  kind. 

CODFISH  — Selected  Fish— Salted  just 
right — old-time  methods  insure  flavor  and 
goodness.  White,  no  waste,  no  bones; 
so  different  from  ordinary  codfish. 

FRESH  LOBSTER— The  best  food 
known  for  salads.  Right  fresh  from  the 
water,  our  lol»ters  simply  are  boiled  and 
packed  in  parchment-lined  tins.  It's  the 
purest  lobster  you  can  buy.  The  meat  is 
j  juicy,  crisp  and  natural;  very  toothsome. 

No  matter  what  the  season,  you  can  get  direct  from 
mo,  ijuuranlccd,  every  ^ooj  seafood  packed  here 
or  abroad.   Send  for  free  seafood  cook  hook. 
Few  took  hooks  give  salt  fish  and  special 
seafood  recipes.     Write  for  this  dif- 
ferent  book.     Also  ask  for  my  now 
seafood  price  list.     It  tells  how 


each  kind  of  fish   is  put  up, 
'rt'ith    delivered   price,    so 
you  can  choose  just  what       ^<r 
you  will  enjoy   most  O^ 

Frank  L  Davis  Co., 


18  Central  Wliarf, 

Gloucester, 

Mas 


FRANK   E> 
DAVIS    CO., 

18  Central 
Wharf, 
Gloucester,  Mass. 


Please    send    me    your 
latest    Fish     Price     List; 
also  your  FREE  Cook  Book. 


Name 


Street 


City 


State 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW 
where  yoii  can  take  a  corre- 
sixindence  course  in  some  sub- 
ject of  immediate  importance? 

Such  as 

PERSONAL   EFFICIENCY 
TRAFFIC   MANAGER 
MEMORY  TRAINING 
SOCIOLOGY 
FACTORY    MANAGER 
BUSINESS  TRAINING 
LANGUAGES 

or  any  otlu-r  line  you  want  to  fol- 
low?    Write  voiir  (|iicstioii  to  THF. 

I  N  D  V.  I'  J-:  N  F)  I*:  N  T   ,srH()or. 

{•f)N.SUITIN(;  ,SKRV1CF,  in) 
VV'c'.t    4()lli    .St.,    New    York. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  RAILROAD  FINANCE 


BY  LUIGI  CRISCUOLO 

DIRECTOR    OF   THE    INDEPENDENT    SKRVICW    TO    INVESTORS 


WHKN  tho  study  of  the  |>li,vsicnl  re- 
quiitMiu'iits  of  tilt'  r.iiliipiids  of  the 
coiiiitry  taken  imdei-  {joveriinieut 
control  wus  completed,  the  lijimes  showetl 
that  over  a  billion  dollars  would  be  re- 
cjuired  to  place  the  properties  in  the  condi- 
tion which  the  experts  claimed  was  essen- 
tial to  insure  elticieiit  operation.  The  rail- 
road corporations  are  retiuired  to  expand 
a  specified  sum  on  their  respective  proper- 
ties either  from  funds  obtained  thru  the 
sale  of  securities  owned  or  by  the  issuance 
of  new  securities.  The  improvements  are 
being  conducted  under  the  supervision  of 
the  jjovernment  officials  iu  charge  of  the 
physical  operation  of  the  railroads  altho 
the  railroad  corporations  are  told  the  char- 
acter  and   cost   of   the   work    c<vnteniplate(l. 

The  interest  rate  for  money  has  advanced 
to  ten  per  cent  or  hiRlier  for  industrial  cor- 
porations having  good  credit.  In  late  years, 
industrial  companies  have  been  enjoying 
excellent  credit,  some  being  able  to  bor- 
row money  on  ordinary  unsecured  notes  at 
favorable  rates.  Railroads,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  been  so  bulTt'ted  and  criticized, 
often  unjustly,  that  investors  have  not  be- 
come over-enthusiastic  regarding  the  pos- 
sibilities of  government  control  as  affecting 
railroad  securities,  both  stocks  and  bonds. 
One  thihg  is  certain,  and  that  is  that  for 
at  least  twenty-one  months  longer  than  the 
duration  of  the  war,  holders  of  sound  rail- 
road securities  have  what  amounts  to  a 
government  guarantee  of  interest  on  bonds, 
and  even  dividends  on  st<icks  provided  such 
dividends  have  been  paid  regularly  during 
the  three  years  ending  June  30,  1917. 

The  railroads  will  not  only  be  required 
to  finance  their  budget  requirements  of 
nearly  a  billion  dollars  but  they  must  also 
take  care  of  their  maturing  funded  obliga- 
tions. Such  obligations  are  usually  in 
large  amounts  and  cannot  be  ordi- 
narily taken  care  of  from  current 
earnings,  excepting  in  the  case  of 
equipment  trust  maturities  which  are  rarely 
refunded.  There  are  two  sources  of  money  : 
the  bankers,  who  in  turn  sell  to  investors. 
and  the  Government  which  on  September  1 
is  reported  to  have  held  in  the  Railroad 
Administration's  revolving  fund  a  balance 
of  something  less  than  three  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  out  of  an  original  fund  of  half 
a  billion  dollars.  The  latter  figure  amounts 
to  about  half  of  the  amount  required  for  im- 
provements and  betterments  and  the  fund 
was  established  to  meet  contingencies  rath- 
er than  as  a  financing  fund  for  the  large 
requirements. 

Let  us  see  how  the  railroads  have  met 
their  reqiiirements  this  year  by  the  issue 
of  securities  to  the  public :  The  sale  of 
?20,(>00,000  ten-year  six  per  cent  secured 
notes  of  the  ITnion  Pacific  Railroad  to  a 
s.^ndicate  of  New  York  bankers  last  June 
was  the  first  public  long-term  operation 
of  any  magnitude  since  the  Government 
took  control  of  the  railroads.  The  notes 
were  sold  to  investors  at  OS  and  interest, 
affording  a  return  of  6.25  per  cent.  Aside 
from  being  the  direct  obligation  of  one  of 
cur  prime  railroad  systems  the  bonds  are 
secured  by  the  best  grade  of  collateral, 
which  has  a  face  value  of  .$.'?0,000.000. 

About  the  same  time  bankers  took  .$10,- 
500,000  six  per  cent  notes  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio. Railroad  at  a  price  .slightly  under 
par  in  order  to  provide  that  company  with 
funds  to  meet  maturing  loans  and  to  k(>ep 
it  in  good  financial  condition  until  perma- 
nent financial  arrangenuMits  ctvuld  be  made. 
If  had  been  the  policy  of  the  Railroad  Ad- 
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Miinistration  to  keep  interest  rates  to  as 
near  six  per  cent  as  market  conditions 
would  permit.  As  early  as  May  when  the 
New  Y(Mk  Central  wanted  to  borrow 
!<(),(M)0,(H><)  for  a  term  of  six  nuinths  the 
bankers  had  asked  the  current  rate  of  seven 
per  cent.  The  newspapers  nuide  the  an- 
nouncement a  few  days  later  that  the 
Director  <!eneral  had  arranged  with  a  trust 
company  in  New  York  to  take  the  notes  of 
the  New  York  Central  at  six  i)er  cent 
interest  net.  This  was  highly  commendable 
for  the  reason  that  any  factor  which  keeps 
interest  rates  down  tends  to  keep  bond 
prices  up,  and  not  merely  corporation  bonds 
but  those  of  the  (Jovernment.  Any  factor 
which  tends  to  elevate  the  price  of  Liberty 
Ronds  makes  new  government  issues  all 
the  more  attractive  as  pure  investments. 

On  September  first  there  matured  an 
issue  of  $ir),lK)(),(XK)  six  per  cent  notes 
of  the  Chicago  &  Western  Indiana  Rail- 
road, a  system  which  allords  terminal  and 
switching  facilities  to  a  large  number  of 
railroads    entering    the    city     of    Chicago. 


(c)  International  Film 

W.  Q.  MvAdoo,  director  yeneral  of  railroads 


Negotiations  were  under  way  for  the  re- 
newal of  the  notes  for  some  time  but  no 
public  statement  was  nmde  until  the  notes 
were  about  to  matuie.  Bankers  stated 
that  in  view  of  market  conditions  they 
would  be  obliged  to  place  a  note  bearing 
sfven  per  cent  interest  at  a  discount  which 
would  aHVrd  investors  a  return  of  seven 
and  a  half  per  cent.  They  also  requested 
a  syndicate  commission  of  one-half  (vf  one 
per  cent  and  a  commission  to  brokers  of 
one  and  three-quarters  per  cent.  This 
bro\ight  the  cost  of  the  loan  to  the  rail- 
i-oad  company  u\)  to  0.75  per  cent.  The 
Director  General  stated  publicly  that  the 
rate  was  excessive  and  he  refused  to  grant 
authority  for  placing  the  loan  on  the  terms 
suggested.  The  result  was  that  the  note- 
holders did  not  receive  payment  of  the 
principal   when  due  on   September  first. 

In  this  case  there  was  no  real  hard- 
ship inflicted  upon  investors  ina.smuch  as 
the  money  was  already  tied  up.  The  loss 
to  the  investor  was  in  evidence  in  cases 
where  the  notes  were  bought  at  a  discount 
which  discount  was  figured  upon  in  reck- 
oning the  return.  Then  there  was  some 
loss  in  not  being  able  to  place  the  funds 
at  current  rates  in  other  securities.  The 
important  question  for  holders  of  short 
term  railroad  securities  to  consider  is : 
What  will  govern  rates,  supply  and  de- 
mand or  government  jurisdiction?  It  is 
obvious  that  in  order  to  insure  successful 
financing  for  government  account  interest 
rates  must  absolutely  not  be  allowed  to 
run  wild.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
conceivable  that  bankers  will  lend  funds 
to  railroads  for  less  than  the  market  rate 
altho  they  will  lend  to  the  Government 
for  purely  war  purposes  at  four  and  a 
quarter  per  cent. 

As  there  is  no  doubt  about  the 
ability  of  the  Government  to  borrow  money 
at  four  and  a  quarter  per  cent  for  war 
purposes,  it  is  likely  that  it  could  borrow 
uKuiey  on  a  special  railroad  bond  issue  at 
a  little  higher  rate  so  that  it  could  supply 
funds  to  the  railroads  at  less  than  six  per 
cent  and  make  enough  profit  on  the  trans- 
action to  take  care  of  exjienses  iu  placing 
such  loans. 

This  idea  was  suggested  in  these  col- 
umns some  months  ago.  Such  a  deiiarture 
would  not  only  place  the  railroads  in  a 
position  to  finance  themselves  without  diffi- 
culty but  would  indirectly  influence  bond 
jirices  to  move  upwards  and  create  a 
demand  for  sound  securities,  which  tx>uld 
not  fail  to  aid  the  placing  of  new  issues 
of  Liberty  Bonds. 

In  order  to  finance  the  railroads  the 
Government  would  be  in  a  sense  ct>mpeting 
vvith  the  bankers.  But  it  is  readily  seen 
that  with  the  Government  borrowing  funds 
at  four  and  a  quarter  per  cent  a  rate  of 
seven  per  cent  or  better  for  railroads  now 
operating  under  government  control  is  out 
of  pr(M>ortion,  tho  neither  the  Government 
nor  the  bankers  are  responsible  for  the 
condition. 

Until  the  status  of  short  term  railroad 
securities  is  fixed,  we  would  not  advise 
the  purchase  of  notes  of  that  class  vmless 
the  purchaser  excludes  tvnsideratiiui  of 
the  discount  at  which  they  are  purchased 
and  will  not  complain  if  he  has  to  ivnseut 
to  an  extension  of  the  principal.  In  un- 
certain tiiut>s,  sound  huig  term  Kuids  on 
which  the  investor  is  sure  to  obtain  his 
interest  regularly  are  i»referable  to  hiifh 
yield  short  term  issues  the  principal  of 
wliich  u\av  or  may  not  be  u«et  at  maturity 
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General  Foch 

THIS  study  of  General  Foch  and  his 
policies  as  a  military  leader  is  particu- 
larly a  propos  at  this  moment  when  we 
may  well  feel  that  upon  him  and  his  wis- 
dom depends  the  future  of  the  war.  His 
is  a  taslc  of  overwhelming  responsibility, 
but  as  we  learn  more  about  this  little- 
known  man  we  are  disposed  to  think  that 
he  is  quite  equal  to  his  task. 

The  sketch  of  him  by  Major  Johnston 
tells  briefly  of  his  early  years  of  education 
spent  in  the  period  just  following  the 
Franco-Prus.sian  war,  when  France,  realiz- 
ing the  defects  in  her  conduct  of  the  war 
and  the  reasons  for  her  defeat  at  the  hands 
of  a  foe  no  better  in  fighting  qualities  or 
resources  than  herself,  set  to  work  to  study 
the  causes  for  the  breaking  down  of  her 
army.  His  ideas  were  molded  during  this 
formative  period  and  later  when  he  was 
on  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Ecole  de 
Guerre,  General  Foch  became  a  leader  in 
evolving  the  present  French  doctrine  of 
adopting  the  offensive  when  possible.  It  is 
quite  in  accordance  with  this  doctrine  that 
he  has  pursued  his  tactic-s  in  the  series  of 
brilliant  drives  instituted  .since  his  promo- 
tion to  the  post  of  generalissimo  of  the 
Allied  armies. 

We  are  glad  to  know  more  of  this  man 
of  whose  decisive  action  in  the  first  battle 
of  thf  Marne  few  were  aware,  but  whom 
the  whole  world  bails  in  the  second  battle 
of  the  Marne. 

General  Foch.  An  appreciation  by  Major  R.  M. 
Johnston.   Houghton,  Mifflin   &  Co.   $1. 

Above  the  Battle 

THE  war  has  brought  aviation  into  its 
own  and  the  fa.«t  increasing  sujiiily  of 
books  on  the  subject  is  c/nvincing  even 
the  layman  of  the  real  significance  of  this 
branf-h  of  the  servife — how  it  controls  th'- 
artillery,  how  it  assists  the  infantry,  how 
it  takes  photograjjhs  of  the  enemy's  for- 
tirifations  and  ar-tivities,  how  it  Cf)nrliicts 
l><>mb  raids  on  hostile  bases  and  munition 
f>lants,  how  it  attacks  Zejipclins  and  <.f»m- 
bats  with  I'oche  plan'-s.  Gajitain  Drake 
tells  all  this  and  more  in  Above  the  Battle, 
which  is  devoted  V)  an  intimate,  non-tech- 
nical acc<»unt  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
airman  is  trained  at  ground  and  flying 
whool,  and  the  soiil-stirririg  way  in  which 
be  mak»'H  good  at  the  front. 

Ahf/ii',  the  Hattle  is  distinctly  personal — 
<'aptain  Drake  tidis  of  his  own  experiences 
from  the  time  he  enlinted  in  the  i'.ritish 
Flying  For<-c  to  the  time  he  secured  his 
well-earned  trii»  to  J'.lighty,  nitho  he  in 
<;]ijdeH  many  incidents  of  Jiriti.nh  heroism 
in  the  air  and  of  uncanny  adventures  of 
other  airmen.  He  writes  oaKily,  keeping 
<:\<im'  Vi  his  subject.;  he  has  a  refresliing 
«cnse  of  humor  which  prompts  him  to  re- 
late many  amiiMing  epixofjes  wherein  the 
laugh  in  on  himwif;  moreover,  he  is  gifterl 
with  remarkable  deHcriptive  ability  which 
enablen  him  t'>  play  havoc  with  the  read- 
er's er|uilibrium  : 

W»  n»h«-d  nmffitMy  forward  up  a  trontlp 
«!/<(yinjf  (j«'h,  thf  nriarhinc  tf-Wnic  ka  ttUiv)'/  nm] 
K-nir-  M.  »  rork.  T'»  »«•  th<'  ground  flimhinK  by 
HUti  fAllinir  »w«y  tx-ri<-Alh  (jivei  n  m'mt  wonder- 
ful    Mm«*     of     exhilaration      powvr — thu     jtiy     of 


August  Belmont  &  Co. 

No.  43  Exchange  Place 


AGENTS    AND    CORRESPONDENTS    OF    THE 

Messrs.  Rothschild 

London  and  Paris 

Issue  Letters  of  Credit  for 
travelers,  available  in  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

Draw  Bills  of  Exchange,  and 
make  Telegraphic  Transfers  to 
Europe,  Cuba  and  the  other  West 
Indies,  Mexico  and  California. 

Execute  orders  for  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  Investment 
Securities. 


Business  Established  1853 
Incorporated  1904 


Horace  S.   Ely  & 
Company 

Real  Estate 

Agents 

Appraisers 

Brokers 

21  Liberty  Street 
New  York 


J.  P.  MORGAN  &  CO. 

WaU  Street,  Corner  of  Broad 

NEW  YORK 


DREXEL  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA 
Comer  of  Fifth  and  Chestnut  Streets 


MORGAN,  GRENFELL  &  CO. 

LONDON 
No.  22  Old  Broad  Street 

MORGAN,  HARJES  &  CO. 

PARIS 
31  Boulevard  Haussmann 


L 


SecDritiet  boasht  and  sold  on  Commistion 

Foreign  Eichanee,  Commercial  Creditt. 

Cable  Tran»fers. 

Circular  Letters  for  Travelers,  available  in  all 

parts  of  the  world 


U.  S.  Army  or  Navy 

Red  Cross  or  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Letters  of  Credit  are  the  safest  and 
most  convenient  medium  for  carry- 
ing funds. 

During  the  war  we  are  issuing  such 
Credits,  free  of  commission,  to  offi- 
cers and  men  in  the  U.  S.  Army  and 
Navy,  and  to  Members  of  the  Red 
Cross,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Knights  of 
Columbus,  Salvation  Army. 

We  have  also  sent  our  American 
representative  to  France  for  the 
convenience  of  our  friends, 
with  headquarters  at  the  office 
of  the  Credit  Commercial  de 
France,  zo  Rue  Lafayette,  Paris. 

BROWN  BROTHERS  &  CO. 


Pll  II.ALlEI.PIUA 


NEW   YORK 


BROWN,  SHIPLEY  &  COMPANY 

l'oiin<lc-rs   Court,    Lothbury       Office    for   Travelers 
l.oNiJON,   li.  C.  ijj   Tall   Mall,   London,   S.  W. 


CHAarERED   1863 


L-Jnltcd  States  Trust  Company  of  New  York 


CAPITAL,  S2,000,UUO 


4S-47     WALL     SXKEEJX 

SURPLUS  AND  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS,  $14,207,995.67 

THE  COMPANY   ACTS  AS  KXECUTOR.    ADMINISTRATOR,  TRUSTEE,  GUARDIAN,    DEPOS- 
ITARY OK  COURT  MONEYS,  and  in  othor  r«coK>  ized  trust  capacities. 
It  allows  intercut  at  nirrrnt   ratei  on   rleposits,   ami   lioMs,  man.  rch  and   invests  money,  aecurities 
and  other  pruiK-rly,   real  or   personal,   for    iii'livi'luals,    .-.slates   and    corporations. 
EDWARD   W.   SHELDON.    Preiidfi  it 
WILLIAM   M.   KIV08LEY.    Vloe-Pretident  WILFRED    J.    WORCEBTEE.    Secretary 

WILLIAMSON   FELL,   Aiiistant   Secretary  CHARLES   A,    EDWARDS,   8d   Aiiittant   Secretary 

TRUSTEES 
JOHN  A.  STEWART,  Chalrmin  ol  ll<nr(l 
I.YMAN  J    CiAfiF  AKTIMIK  TDK  I  ISS  JAMF.S 

I'AYNI-    WIHTNI'V  WM   I  lAM    M     KIN<;SI.tV 


WM.  ROrKFPRLI-ER 
I  KANtC  I.VMAN 
;'*IIN  ;    IMIHI.PS 
I.I  Wli  CAbS  LI'DYARIJ 


m-NRV   W.   .Ir   l-ORIST 
WM.    VINCI'NT  AslOK 


I  riWAKii  w.  siiii.noN 
<,iiai;n(.|'.y  Kiii'-i- 


Wll   1   lAM    SIIWAKTTOD     (MAS     I'.    IIOilMAN 


»)(,I>I'N  Mil  I.S 
CORNI'.LIUS  N.  UMSS, 


JR. 


WII.I.IAM  SLOANI 
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Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Atlantic  Building   51  Wall  St.,  New  York 

Insures  against  marine  and  inland  transportation  risk  and  will  issue 
policies  making  loss  payable  in  Europe  and  Oriental  countries 

Chartered  Uy  the  State  of  New  York  in  1842,  was  preceded  by  a  stock 
company  of  a  similar  name.  The  latter  company  was  liquidated  and  part 
of  its  capital,  to  the  extent  of  $100,000,  was  used,  with  consent  of  the 
stockholders,  by  the  Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Company  and  repaid  with 
u  bonus  and  interest  at  the  expiration  of  two  years. 

During    its    existence    the    company    has 

insured  property  to  the  value  of $30,949,773,989.00 

Received  premiums  thereon  to  the  extent  of $312,671,550.90 

Paid  losses  during  that  period $152,928,388.08    ' 

Issued  certificates  of  profits  to  dealers...         $90,523,710.00 
Of  which  there  have  been  re- 
deemed     $90,801,110.00 

Leaving  outstanding  at  pres- 
ent time    $5,722,600.00 

Interest  paid  on  certificates  amounts  to $24,494,068.95 

On  December  31,  1917,  the  assets  of  the  company  amounted 

to $18,041,890.25 

•  The  profits  of  the  company  revert  to  the  assured  and  are  divided 
annually  upon  the  premiums  terminated  during  the  year,  thereby  reducing 
the  cost  of  insurance. 

For  such  dividends,  certificates  are  issued  subject  to  dividends  of 
interest  until  ordered  to  be  redeemed,  in  accordance  with  the  charter. 

A.  A.  RAVEN,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
CORNELIUS  ELDERT,  President, 
WALTER    WOOD    PARSONS,    Vice-President, 
CHARLES   E.   FAY,  2d  Vice-President, 
WILLIAM  D.  WINTER,  3rd  Vice-President. 
G.  STANTON  FLOYD-JONES,  Secretary. 


ANNUITIES 

WHAT  THEY  ARE  AND  WHO  NEED  THEM 

Write  the  National  Life  Insurance  Company,  Montpelier,  Vermont  for  a  description 
of  its  Annuit>-  Service,  without  obligation. 


The 

Mechanics  Trust  Company 

of  New  Jersey. 

BAYONNE.   N.  J. 

Commenced   Busiuess  March  1.   1SS6. 

STATE.     CITY    AND    CODUT    DBrOSITARY. 

Only    Trust    Company   in   New   Jersey    Clearing 

Through  New  York  Clearing  House. 
Accommodations  based  on  balances  and  respon- 
sibility. 
Accounts  mdiutuiiiL'd  la  principal  cities. 
OFFICERS: 
DeWltt   Van   Busktrk,   President 
Frederic   C.    Eiirl,    Vice-President 
C.    B.    Zaliriskie,    Vice-I'resideut 
Wm.    R.   Wilde,  Treasurer 
Walter  J.    Daly,    Ass't  Treas.   and   Ass't  Sec'y 

Max  Moraller,   Secretary 
Chas     S.     Nof,    Cliairmau    Board    of    Directors 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA 

CHARTERED  1836 

Capital   and   Surplus 
$10,000,000 

Member  of  Federal  Reserve  System 
E.  B.  MORRIS,  President 


KINGS  COUNTY  TRUST  COMPANY 


city  ol  New  York.  Borough  o(  Drooklyn 

Capital,  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  Over  $3,150,660 

OFFICERS 
JULIAN   D.    FAIIlCniLD,    President  TIIOM  \S    V-LVKC,    S.er.-tnry 

now  AIM)     I).     JOO.ST,     Aast.     .See'y 
V.' ;e-rre8ldent3  J.    NORM  AN    CARPKNTKR.    Trust    Ottlcr 

CKORNM    V.    BUOWliR,    Counsel 
TRUSTEES 


JIMAN    P.    FMUCHTLD.   ) 
I).     W.     MeWILMAMS,  > 

WM.    J.    WASON.    JR.,        ) 


WM-HKR    I.    BRDI'I.I. 
i:!>WAU!)    V.    Bl.im 
lil').     V.    BKOWKR 
IIIKPFRICk    L.    CUANFORD 
KiUMUT    A.    DIOSDAT.K 
.m.I.'N   n.    F\IUCI111.I>, 
JDI.IAN    P.    !  AlUCIIIl.l) 
FRIODERICK   C.    Fl.SllER 


JOSFPTI    IIUBKR 
WHITMAN    W.    KRN\ON 
1).    W.    McW  II.I.IAMS 
llENUY    A.    MKVKK 

ciiARi.Ks  A.  o'lioN'oinni; 

('II  \Ur,KS    v..    PKltUIN.S 
DU'K    .S.     KAM.SAY 


II.    B.   SflTMtMAXN 
.lOIlN    F.    .St'llMADliKK 
OSWAM*  W.   rill. 
JOHN   T.    l'M>FRW()OD 
W.    M.    VAN    ANDKN 
WII.I.IAM   .1.    WA.SON,   JIJ. 
J(MIN    J.    WILLIAMS 
l.l.FW  in.LlOiN     A.     WKVV 


ACCOUNTS  INVITED.  INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS 


speed  I   One   feels   indeed  a,  superman,   cnu^ht   up 
in    tliiit   KJoriiiuH    ru.sli    thru   the   boundlet>s   space, 
while  tlie  earth   with   all   its   petty   life   falls    rap- 
idly   down    Ihousiiiuls    of    feet   below. 
—  'I'lieii    tilings    happened. 

To  my  horror  the  miuhiiie  now  careened  wild- 
ly over  on  it.s  si<le,  while  the  lloor  .seemed  t>n- 
deavorinK  to  drive  my  feet  und  stomach  into  my 
head ! 

1  let  go  the  controls  and  feverishly  clutched  the 
sideM  of  my  seat,  gazintr  fearfully  down  at  the 
rit-'ht  wintj  lip  vertically  below  me.  The  earth 
si'emed  whirlinf;  about  in  all  sorts  of  atrani?e, 
mad  ways  and  in  fact  anywhere  but  where  it 
ou^ht  to  have  been.  My  an.xiely  wn-s  almut  reach- 
ing.': the  hurstinK  point  when  the  earth  .'^lid 
smoothly  bai'k  rit;ht  under  nie.  The  n<K)r  stopped 
it-s  elTorts.  and  we  were  beintr  carrie<l  ouietlv  on 
atrain  by  the  patient  machine,  which  I  thought 
very  Kood  <)f   it  ! 

Above,    thv    Battle,    by    Captain    Vivian    Drake. 
IX  Appleton  &  Co.   $1.50. 


Caste  Three 


HF.WTTT  sold  books  at  the  bookseller's 
ill  Alston,  Imliana.  Being  clever,  lie 
iiiitiirally  jmred  over  Oscar  Wilde,  and 
(•oiniiijf  therein  on  the  dietnm  tli.-it  the  re- 
Ciiiiit'ineiits  of  society  were  your  ability  to 
;inmse.  .vhock  or  dine  society,  Hewie 
sfirewdly  concludes  that  shocking  your  way 
into  society — i.  e.,  caste  three — cannot  be 
done  in  Alston.  In  this  he  was  probnbly 
risht.  But  Alston,  Indiann,  is  rather  more 
human  and  much  more  likeable  than  Hewitt 
.  .  .  until  he  meets  Mary.  Mary  Young 
is  worth  going  to  Alston  to  meet,  even  if 
she  did  make  rather  an  ass  of  Hewitt — or 
licctuise  of  it,  perhaps? 

When  he  has  been  made  acutely  wretched 
by  Mary  Young,  Hewitt  finally  marries  a 
sweet  young  thing,  and  by  proce.sses  slight- 
ly mysterious  becomes  one  of  Caste  Three 
in  Alston.  lie  forgets  that  he.  too.  had  been 
in  the  pa.st  "divinely  discontented."  As  he 
had  never  been  much  more,  one  wonders 
that  the  author  should  seem  to  find  this 
jiathetic. 

Caste  Three,  by  Gertrude  M.   Shields.   Century 
Co.  $1.40. 


Miss  Ingalis 


READERS  of  "Aurora  the  Magnificent" 
will  be  grateful  for  the  pleasure  of  a 
new  novel  by  Gertrude  Hall,  Miss  Inyalis. 
and  for  a  heroine  who  really  cares  to  keep 
her  s(>If-resi)ect,  and  to  save  her  sonl  from 
the    smothering   of  luxurious    living. 

Poverty,  the  shining  bride  of  Saint  Fran- 
cis, ha.s  her  austere  charm  for  courageous 
spirits.  Mins  Infialis  makes  a  brave,  if 
somewhat  umisual  choicv. 

Miss  Ingalis,    by   Gertrude   Hall.    Century    Co. 

$1.40. 

Barbara  Picks  a  Husband 

THIS  story  is  a  satisfying  mi.xture  of 
real  romance,  rollicking  humor  and 
quick  action,  all  delicately  seasoned  with 
satire.  It  is  essentially  a  love  story,  which 
sparkles  from  start  to  finish  with  rapier 
thrusts  at  our  .social  institutions.  The  main 
plot  is  in  no  wise  unusual,  but  it  unfolds 
ijigenionsly,  and  there's  no  skimming  thru 
th(>  book,  reading  a  line  here  and  there  just 
tu  get  the  story,  because  the  charm  of 
Tldrlidia  Picks  a  nushnnd  lies  in  the  way 
i(  is  told.  The  conversation  is  entertaining, 
the  characters  are  refreshingly  original  and 
n\ost  decidedly  of  the  flesh  and  bloo*! 
\ariety,  and  the  book  is  rich,  but  never 
heavy,  with  epigrams  and  witticisms. 

B.irbara  (\>lIiiigwo'od,  the  heroine,  is  a 
New  York  society  girl,  who  opens  the  story 
by  rounding  up  her  three  suitors  at  a  din- 
iter-party  and  trying  to  de«"ide  then  and 
there  which  tuie  <'omi>s  nearest  to  her  n?- 
(liiirements  for  a  husband.  She  has  i\m- 
siderable  troul>le  before  she  suiwcils  in 
solving  her  problem,  because 

riarbara  wa.s  very  exnetinir  What  she  had  to 
Kive  possibly  exerei.seil  her  ntinil  U-.-w  th«u  » hut 
silie  expected   to   rt-i-eivt>.    She    ratinl   heruelf   htuh. 
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The  man  she  married  must  be  successful,  rich, 
absolutely  devoted  to  her,  absolutely  true  to  her, 
romantic  but  not  jealous,  heroic  (if  possible), 
interested  somewhat  but  not  too  deeply  in  litera- 
ture, a  good  hand  at  bridge  and  at  tennis,  a  per- 
fect dancer  and  a  conversationalist,  one  always 
to  be  proud  of,  yet  always  secure  on  the  leash, 
a  combination  of  a  Crown   Prince  and  a  pi't  Pom. 

Barbara  Picks  a  Husband,  by  Hermann   Hage- 

dorn.  Macmillan  Company.  $1.50. 

Darky  Stories  That  Are  True 

G(  XJI)  negro  stories  are  rare.  Since  Jool 
Chandler  Harris  gave  us  "Uncle 
Remus"  we  have  liad  nothing  to  equal  the 
group  of  negro  stories  recently  collected  by 
E.  K.  Means.  Mr.  Means  knows  the  negro 
and  loves  him  and  he  puts  all  the  charm 
and  pathos  of  his  childlike  character  inti 
his  sketches,  which  are  all  the  more  deligiit- 
fiil  for  being  illustrated  by  Kemble. 

C'onko  Mukes.  for  instance,  makes  an 
irresistible  ficture  as  he  walks  thru  th> 
swinging  doors  of  Hen-Scratch  saloon. 

The  negroes  in  Tickfall  had  never  seen  clothe^ 
like  his,  so  large  in  stripe  and  so  variegated  ir 
color.  On  either  lapel  of  his  coat  was  a  largo, 
brassy  emblem  of  some  secret  lodge.  On  the 
middle  finger  of  each  hand  was  a  rolled-gold 
band  ring  nearly  an  inch  wide.  Across  the  vast 
expanse  of  his  sky-muckle-dun-colored  waistcoat 
was  a  gangrened  near-gold  watch-chain  like  the 
cable  chain  of  a  Mississippi  River  steamboat, 
and  a  charm  suspended  from  it  was  constructed 
of  the  talons  of  an  eagle. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  a  good 
many  of  those  darkies  are  real  people  and 
that  Hen-Scratch  saloon  actually  exists. 

E.    K.    Means.    Tlustrated    by    Kemble.    G.     P 
Putnam's   Sons.   SI. 

The  Good  Soldier 

MRS.  DAWSON  has  rendered  a  public 
service  by  this  valuable  selection  of 
|»-tr<Ts  from  the  published  and  unpublished 
r»<--ords  of  French,  English,  Italian  and 
American  hoys  who  have  been  able  to  ex- 
press vividly  their  experiences  and  reac- 
tions in  service  with  the  forces.  Donald 
Hankey.  Charles  P^^guy,  Empey,  and  many 
less  well  known  to  us  are  here  represented 
in   a  compact  and   inexpensive  form. 

The  Good  Soldier.  A  Selection  of  J^oldiers'  Let^ 
ters.   By   N.   P.   Daws^m.   Macrnillan.   $1.25. 

Text  Books  of  Value 

E.<5.SE>rTIAt,3  OP  MODBRN  CHEMISTRY,  by  C.  E. 
Dull.  'Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  $1.40.)  A  concise  and 
practical  textfxxik,  pointing  out  the  relation  of 
chemistry  to  daily   life.    Well   illustrated. 

Thk  Main  Ci-RRfrvT  op  Zooi-OCY.  by  William  A. 
I>rf-y.  Sc.O.  'Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  %\.?,',.)  For 
tftneral  readers.  Discu-sjiwi  the  results  of  zoolog- 
ical a/Jvances  and  i.<»  intended  for  collateral  read- 
ing in  courses  in  practical  zoology. 

R'SStA,  compil«-d  by  C.  E.  P'anninir.  (Hand- 
bo<-<k  .Serien,  H.  W.  Wilnon  Company.  $1.5').)  A 
hf-lpful  volume  of  art.icl«i  describing  the  em- 
pire'n  political  and  Hocial  inHtitut  ionn,  its  religion, 
history,   and    part   in    the   prt-s»-nt  war. 

Thk  History  <•¥  mv.  Ajukkican  Peoi'Lk,  by 
R«ard  and  iJagley.  (.Macmillan,  $1.2').)  Ameri- 
can hidtory  treated  according  to  periofU  and 
t/ipiri,  rather  than  purely  chronologically,  dc-Hig- 
r.ated   to    iniitruct   hoyit    and   girU    in   citizenahip. 

El.FMKNTARY    NaVAI,    ORflVA-NTK    AND    ClINNRRY 

by  Lieutenant  H.  C.  Ranri««-y.  I  I^ittle,  Brown  & 
Co.,  $3.)  A  simple,  direct  treatment  of  the  Hub- 
ject  by  an  Annapoli.n  gra/Iu-itc  for  naval  rc*cTV>: 
ofTiceru,    Well    illuHtrated. 

MoPFRN  Navioation.  by  Frank  fWnotir  Hiwt^ 
ing«  l\).  Appl'-V.n  &  Co..  75  cent*.)  Denigm-d 
for  the  old-faxhioned  navlgatr>r  ax  well  an  for 
th«"  (itud<-nt  preparing  for  the  Navy,  it  explaiiii* 
in  ►l^m»^tiiry  form  the  varlouii  methodbi  of  nav- 
igation. 

K.NGUfllf  I.ITVRATT.'RR.  by  Herf^-rt  ^tktn.  (Tying- 
tnsiun,  Creen  &  f><.,  $l.5'i. )  T<-xt(K>ok  wi'h  nii- 
wrrnm  illiMtrntionx,  liy*<-ral  extract*  and  r<-a/)ing 
ll»t*  to  ^««■  unerj  in  connection  with  n  (ollege- 
pr»para»ory   coume. 

Erovo*f(/Pi.  }ry  W.  S.  .Smith.  C  R.  'Roxburgh 
V'ly,  f>,  .  « I  .',').)  TextfKK»k  (or  high  >irh'jo!»  and 
coll*g»«  donJing  with  the  rhnngen  In  our  prcnent 
««4tn'/mir.   law*,   by   a   practical    civil   englnier. 

f.sr.ijAll  T.flTRATl.Rf;.  by  1U>y  Rennet  Pace. 
^Allyn  *  li»ron.  II  '^h.)  A  iilmple  and  uieful 
•tirv^y  of  Knglbih  li'erntiire  with  ^mtthunn  on 
th*  M'/graphirnI  vlem^nl,  by  ih«  author  of 
"Am»rii»n    f.it^rMture." 


A  Personal  Appeal 

Buy  Liberty  Bonds— 

Buy  to  Your  Utmost 

The  duty  of  every  American  citizen  is  plain — as  plain  as  the  duty 
of  every  American  soldier. 

The  soldier's  duty  is  to  fight  for  Liberty. 
The  citizen's  duty  is  to  lend  for  Liberty. 

But  the  time  has  gone  by  for  merely  "doing  one's  bit".  We  must 
do  our  all,  if  the  war  is  to  be  won.  No  true  patriot  can  be  con- 
tent with  a  subscription  to  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  that  is  less 
than  the  limit  he  can  afford. 

Buy  Liberty  Bonds  and  buy  to  your  utmost!  The  loan  is  larger 
than  before— the  effort  must  be  greater  than  before — the  obligation 
on  each  and  every  one  of  us  is  greater.  If  you  bought  one  bond  in 
previous  Loans,  buy  two.    If  you  bought  ten,  buy  twenty  now. 

Back  up  our  boys  in  France  with  a  smashing  overscription  of 
the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  —  an  oversubscription  that  will  wake 
the  echoes  in  Berlin. 

Every  dollar  you  subscribe  goes  to  arm  and  equip  and  protect 
our  boys  in  France — to  save  the  lives  of  those  inestimably  dear — 
to  bring  them  home  safely. 

Let  your  subscription  measure  up  to  your  patriotism !  Buy  Liberty 
Bonds  and  ouy  to  the  utmost. 


esident 
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Established  1882 
NEW  YORK 
150  Broadway 
Detroit  Minneapolis 

PenobKot  BIdi:.  Locb  Arcade  Bide. 


Incorporated 
CHICAGO 
Straus  Building 
San  Francisco  Philadelphia 

Crocker  Bide.  Slock  Exchange  Bldg. 


FRANKLIN  NATIONAL  BANK 

riiiLi'.klljlila,    .\ii;,-iisl   ;jl,    I'Jlb. 
RB.SO  LUCKS 

I.onrm    and    discounts $41,841,591.8."? 

LliiMIlty    under    lettera    of    credit 

and    acceptances     3(V),185.r>" 

Inter.'St    ennied    uncollected li:!,.'iH0.:i2 

Ifiii-     fnini     bunks l').7tiii,o4.".i;7 

Ciich    .■ind   ritiervi- 7,4iK),l(il.(iO 

Kxcbangcs  tor  cleerliig  hous<-....     .•!,2(i;{,  t'li;  .Vi 

$C;i,»J7b,'JlK).(i2 
LIABILITIK.S 

fanltal    $l,')00,f)OO.no 

SihtiIu*   3,2.''i'l.'K"i.fK) 

rriillvldi'd    profltH      n!)4,<!S7.i!l 

DJHcr.iint    iiiid    liiter'-Mt    iineuriied..  212,41!. Id 

f.<tler(i   of  credit   iirid    iicccpl.iuci'M  .'i'W,l«r>.<J7 
K.illwoiintd  Kr-deriil  Ilenerve  Hunk 

(Mciin-d    by    fioveminent    Bonds.  ri,4.S(I..'i.'t.".0'i 

hepoKltB  r»4.:i7.%.l()!i.1s 

.7.     WM.     TIARDT.    rv,.,,,....  »««.«T«.»«'-«2 


AN  INCOME  FOR  LIFE 

Of  all  the  Jnrestraent  opportunities  offered 
there  are  few  inijeod  not  open  to  orlth'ism. 
Alvsohitc  sufity  is  the  tir.st  rcciuisite  niid  «de- 
ijiiiiti'  iind  uniform  return  eiiimlly  importnnt, 
mid  these  seem  iiicompntible.  Aside  from  gov- 
crnniciit  bonds,  the  return  iin<ler  which  is 
small,  there  Is  nothlni;  more  sure  und  I'crtuin 
tliiin  nil  iinniiilv  with  tMi>  METROPOLITAN 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  by  which  the 
income  i:nur:intccd  for  it  certuin  lifetime  Is 
hirfc'iT  b.v  far  thiin  would  be  cnrncd  on  nil 
c(|iiul  umoiint  deposited  in  tin  institution  ft>r 
siivlnt'^',  or  invested  in  securities  civini,'  rc.'i- 
sonnble  Hiifct.v.  Tlnis  n  imyiiicnt  of  $"1,000  by 
a  man  nircd  t!7  would  provide  an  aniiiiiil  lii- 
ciime  of  $02.T.'>0  absoliitclv  l^'yoiid  (|ticsthin  nf 
doubt.  The  \iiii\ilty  Department.  METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 
.Nrw  Viirk.  vill  .'ivi-  advice  a.s  to  the  rctuiii 
at    any    at'c,     male    or    female. 


HOW  TO  USE  THE  INDEPENDENT  IN  THE 
TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH 

This  brrjchurc  iirc-p.-irc'l  liy  Or.  Frederick  Houk  Law,  tiead  of  tlie  iMinlish  De- 
(.artmciil  of  tlic  Stuyvcsaiit  Hi«h  Scliooi,  whcro  nrarly  FlVi-:  TIIOUS.AND 
boys  attend,  is  of  special  heli)  to  teachers  of  Oral  Composition,  Supi)lementary 
kfarlitiK,  Pulilic  S|)cakiiiK,  Kh'toric,  Jonrr.alisni,  I''xtciuj)orf  Speaking  and 
Oral  I'.xpressi'di.  It  is  free.  Scnijiiii?  for  it  will  not  place  you  tnider  any  obli- 
U.nU(m.     Address  The   Indei)en'Icnt,    II9  West  4ntli  St.,  New  York. 


INSURANCE  IS  A  PRODUCT  OF  FREEDOM 


As  the  result  of  the  worhl  war,  all 
isoiial  and  political  conditions  here 
ami  elsewhere  are  in  a  lliiiil  ami  uu- 
rertain  state,  ami  no  man  can  preilitt  what 
their  tiiial  permanent  status  will  be.  Society 
is  in  the  unmaking,  preparatory  to  another 
reconstruction.  All  classes  of  men  and  all 
dn>artments  of  human  activities  seem  to  be 
involved  in  the  changes  which  are  occur- 
ring. 

In  a  very  much  larger  way,  to  me,  the 
reaction  here  has  some  resemblance  to  that 
in  Hritain  following  the  revolt  against  the 
Stuarts  under  Cromwell,  the  main  differ- 
ence consisting  in  the  cause.  In  the  seven- 
teenth century,  Englishmen  again  activelv 
resumed  the  task  of  curtailing  the  power 
of  the  King  and  of  enlarging  the  liberties 
of  the  pettple ;  the  tendency  here,  now, 
seems  in  the  direction  of  abridging  the 
privileges  of  the  individual  and  increasing 
the   power   of  government. 

I    can    best    illustrate    my    thought    on 
this   point   by   citing   the   favor   with   which 
certain  proposals  for  sumptuary  legislation 
are  met.  We  seem   to   have  traveled   in   a 
circle  since  1776,  at  least  to  the  extent  of 
being  ready  to  impose  on  the  minority  con- 
ditions which,  in  principle  at  least,  do  not 
difYer   from    those   that   inspired   the   revolt 
against   the  government  of  George  III.   It 
has  not  been  many  years  since  Macaulay, 
the  British  historian  and  essayist,  exprest 
a^^  intolerable  a  government  which  dictated 
what  we  should  wear,  eat,  drink  and  think. 
Lest    my    readers    conclude    that    as    a 
writer   on   insurance   I    am   wandering   far 
afield   in    thus   traversing  some   of  the   by- 
paths of  what  in  this  rapid  age  may  be  re- 
garded as  ancient  history,  citing  principles 
which  to  many  seem  outworn,  I  would  re- 
mind  them    that   among   the  many   instru- 
mentalities of  our  present  civilization  which 
will  be  affected  for  better  or  worse,  by  the 
changes  wc  have  been  considering,  none  is 
more  susceptible  of  in.iury  than  that  of  in- 
surance as  an  institution.  When  I  employ 
the  phrase,   "insurance  as  an   institution," 
I    am    trying    to    distinguish    between    the 
millions  who  have  learned  to  depend  on  it 
as   a   system   of  organized   beneficence   and 
the    private    corporations    now    conducting 
that    system.    ]My    interest    has    ever    been 
primarily    in    the    people    who    need    insur- 
ance ;   and   secondarily   in    those   companies 
only    which    properly,    efficiently    and    eeo- 
i-omically  furnish  the  service. 

Looked  at  in  the  large,  the  well-being  of 
mankind  is  not  so  much  dependent  on  the 
tacilities  provided  by  modern  science  and 
invention  as  most  of  us  admit.  The  ad- 
vantages are  comparative  only.  I  can 
imagine  that  the  sum  of  the  happiness  en- 
joyed by  our  great  grandfathers  who  knew 
nothing  of  electric  lights,  fast  horseless  car- 
riages, wireless  communication,  and  luxuri- 
ous railway  travd  was  not  less,  if  it  was 
not  more,  than  that  we  manage  to  secure. 
And  thinking  along  the  same  lines,  it  would 
be  difficuk  for  us  to  prove  that  insurance 
was  an  indispensable  concomitant  of  com- 
fort and  convenience. 

This,  however,  is  no  argument  against 
railroads,  all  the  splendid  uses  to  which 
electricity  has  been  put,  nor  to  insurance. 
While  we  could  be  happy  without  them,  we 
are  better  served  by  reason  of  their  exist- 
ence and  it  is  our  duty  to  improve  them 
and  extend  their  use. 

Insurance  has  been  brought  to  a  high 
Btate  of  practical  utility.  This  has  been 
due  mainly  to  the  rewards  which  are 
earned  by  meritorious  individual  enter- 
prise; and  in  thi.s  the  insurance  worker  is 
no  exception  to  his  fellows  in  other  occupa- 
tions.   The    doctrine    that    the    laborer    is 
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worthy  of  his  hire  will  never  i)erisli  among 
men ;  but  if  I  am  mistaken  in  this,  then 
1  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  when  it 
does,  the  human  race  will  "take  the  hack 
track"  and  end  where  it  began,  in  "Chaos 
and  old  Night."  For  a  while  government 
will  be  supreme,  but,  slowly  retrograding, 
industry  and  conunerce  will  sicken  and  die, 
and  men  will  return  to  that  twilight  zt)ne 
o<"cupied  by  a  race  of  nomads,  preparatory 
to  the  final  lapse  into  barbaiMsm. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  I  do  not  believe  that 
we — those  of  us  classed  in  a  general  sort 
of  way  a'i  Anglo-Saxons — will  ever  deprive 
individual  effort  of  its  proper  reward.  I 
think  we  are  now  inclined  to  experimenta- 
tion  in   that  province. 

ANGLO-SAXONISM,  so  called,  has  been 
for  centuries,  as  we  know,  passionately 
(U'vott'd  to  the  struggle  of  establishing  the 
freedom  of  the  individual.  The  founders  of 
the  American  Republic  and  their  immediate 
successors  brought  this  work  to  the  highest 
point  it  has  yet  achieved.  The  British  peo- 
ple have  since  kept  step  with  ns  in  that 
cause,  and  the  result  is  that  nowhere  else 
in  the  world  can  we  find  so  full  a  measure 
of  popular  liberty  as  that  which  is  en- 
joyed by  the  peoples  under  the  flags  of 
those  two  nations. 

Is  it  significant  that  they  lead  all  others 
in  the  science  of  government,  in  manufac- 
tures, commerce,  inventions — in  short,  in 
all  those  things  which  have  widened  the 
dominion  of  man  over  nature  and  advanced 
his  condition  spiritually,  physically  and 
politically  ? 

Side  by  side  with  Britain  and  America 
have  existed  the  autocracies  of  Germany, 
Austria  and  Russia.  The  latter  have  com- 
manded the  same  opportunities,  for  thru 
the  inventions  of  the  two  first  named  all 
that  has  been  done  in  the  world  has  been 
communicated  in  detail  to  them.  They  have 
weakly  imitated  us.  Why  have  they  not 
equ.iled  or  surpast  us? 

If  the  reader  were  asked :  In  what  coun- 
try or  countries  has  the  science  and  appli- 
cation of  insurance  been  most  highly  de- 
veloped he  would  be  compelled  to  answer : 
Britain  and  the  United  States. 

I  think  the  equivalent  of  this  compari- 
son is  attainable  in  nearly  all  the  other 
useful  lines  of  endeavor  in  which  men  en- 
gage, a  fact  which  warrants  the  conclusion 
that  the  superiority  lies  in  the  workers, 
rather  than  in  the  line  of  work  undertaken. 
This  difference  in  achievement  is  not  due 
to  accident ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  regis- 
ters the  respective  possibilities  under  con- 
ditions of  almost  complete  civil  liberty  and 
virtual  political  serfdom.  It  may  be  argued 
that  the  divergences  are  expressions  of 
temperament ;  and  that  may  be  a  funda- 
mental -truth,  one,  which  doubtless  ac- 
counts for  the  Anglo-Saxon  love  for  free- 
dom and  fair  play. 

I  know  of  nothing  more  wholly  the  prod- 
uct of  unrestricted  liberty  of  operation 
than  is  the  British  system  of  insurance. 
Its  regulation  by  government  may  be  de- 
scribed as  practically  negligible.  The 
criminal  and  civil  laws  of  the  realm  have 
been  suflicieut  in  preventing,  correcting 
and  puniahing  all  that  was  irregular  or 
dishonest  in  insuram-e  practise.  Each  com- 
pany has  survived  or  perished  as  it  de- 
served. 

liritish  conuneri-e  and  ISritish  fire  ami 
marine  insurance  cover  the  habitable  globe. 
There   is   nothing  more  c(>rtain   of   perftu-m- 


iince  than  a  i)romise  contained  in  the  pol- 
ity of  a  British  insuraiu'c  company.  They 
are  accepted  as  sterling  all  over  the  earth 
because  their  guarantees  are  redeemed  to 
the  last  farthing. 

The  Germans  have  sought  to  rival  the 
British  as  world  traders.  They  have  ex- 
tended their  shipping,  banking  and  insur- 
ance during  the  past  fifty  years  in  com- 
petition with  the  British,  and  while  they 
seem  to  have  achieved  success  in  creating 
nuirkets  for  their  manufactured  goods,  if 
I  were  to  express  my  oi)inion  of  the  quality 
of  that  success — of  which  I  know  nothing 
• — ^by  what  their  efforts  in  fire  and  marine 
insurance  have  resulted  in — of  which  I  do 
know  something-— I  should  pronounce  it 
neither  substantial  nor  permanent. 

Years  ago  I  concluded  on  the  stock  of 
information  I  had  gradually  accumulated 
respecting  the  policies  which  governed 
German  insurance  managers,  that  the  Ger- 
man was  a  bad  loser.  In  the  language  of 
the  sporting  fraternity,  he  is  a  "welcher." 
He  not  only  won't,  he  can't,  take  punish- 
ment. This  welching  disposition  was  made 
clearly  nianifest  to  the  American  insuring 
public  by  the  conduct  of  the  few  German 
companies  which  were  caught  in  the  San 
r'rancisco  conflagration  of  1906  Without 
an  opportunity  at  the  time  this  is  written 
to  reinforce  my  memory  by  referring  to  the 
printed  record,  I  think  I  am  correct  in 
stating  that  no  German  company  involved 
in  that  fire  paid  its  losses  at  one  hundred 
per  cent,  and  several  of  them  scuttled,  fled 
the  counti-y,  and  left  millions  to  be  sued 
for  in  Gorman  courts.  Every  British  com- 
I>any  settled  in  full  under  the  terms  of  its 
contracts  with  funds  sent  from  their  home 
offices,  leaving  the  assets  of  their  American 
branches  intact. 

In  the  sense  that  American  and  British 
insurance  companies  are  great — and  in 
every  sense  they  are  fully  deserving  of  that 
description — there  is  nothing  in  the  auto- 
cratic German,  Austrian  or  Russian  em- 
pires to  be  compared  with  them.  They  have 
had  like  opportunities.  Why  the  ditTerence? 
My  answer  would  be :  Individual  freedom. 
I>ong  consideration  of  the  subject  has 
caused  me  to  conclude  that  the  less  spe- 
cific interference  by  government  we  have 
with  insurance,  the  better  would  be  the 
quality  of  the  security  which  insurance 
would  have  to  offer  its  patrons,  and  the 
lower  would  be  its  cost.  In  admitting  this. 
I  am  aware  that  I  am  lining  up  with  a 
small  minority.  General  laws  imposing  and 
defining  the  liability  of  stockholders  in  con>- 
panies  of  all  kinds,  including  insuramv 
companies ;  laws  making  the  directors  and 
officers  of  all  corporations  civilly  and 
criminally  responsible  for  the  trusts  they 
have  accepted ;  and  courts  so  constituted 
that  these  laws  will  be  rigoi-ously  enfonvd. 
would  be  all  the  government  regulation 
needed. 

The  growth  to  greatness  of  the  American 
system  of  insurance  is  not  due  to  state 
supervision  nor  to  the  thousands  of  laws 
enacted  ostensibly  in  the  interests  of  v>ol- 
icyholders  On  the  contrary,  the  simple 
truth  is  that  it  has  flourished  and  devel- 
oped in  the  face  of  these  drawbacks.  All 
(lie  in\provements,  all  the  added  facilities, 
all  the  peifecting  proivsses,  are  the  work 
of  the  men  who  have  been  devoting  their 
time  and  talents  to  the  science  of  insui"- 
unce. 

Revolutionary  uvethods  will  Ih'  of  no 
benefit  ami  will  work  much  harm  to  iusui*- 
auce.  It  IS  a  product  of  slow  grv>wth.  Such 
improveuu>nts  as  have  been  made  iu  it 
iluring  the  past  half  ivntury  are  the  r<>- 
sults  of  evolution,  a  gradual  unfolding,  uu 
iipwanl    progression. 
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OLD    FASHIONED    DRIED 
APPLES 

BY    CHARLES    EDWARD    HOOPER 

IN  the  suburbs  and  the  country-  there 
are  more  apples  going  to  waste  than 
going  to  market.  Fruit  that  is  far  too 
good  to  lie  on  the  ground  or  go  to  the  cider 
mill  is  to  be  found  in  large  quantities  and 
may  be  gotten  cheaply  if  not  allowed  to 
pass  thru  too  many  hands  before  reaching 
the  consumer.  The  best  wartime  economy 
is  to  dry  these  apples — that  is,  cure  them 
by  the  process  of  the  sun  and  air.  The  old- 
fashioned  method  was  to  hang  the  strings 
of  apples,  unprotected  in  the  kitchen  or 
the  open,  or  spread  them  on  the  shed  ronf. 
80  that  the  flies  might  not  go  hungry. 
But  there  is  a  better  way. 

Take  any  uncommercial  apple  that  is  not 
up  to  the  market  standard;  bruised,  slightly 
wormy,  specked  or  under  size.  The  variety 
should  not  be  too  dry,  but  rather  of  the 
tart  or  snappy  sort,  Baldwin  or  Greenings 
or  the  like. 

First  the  fruit  should  be  pared.  This  may 
be  done  more  quickly  and  easily  on  a  ma- 
chine. When  pared,  quarter  and  remove 
core  and  blemishes.  String  on  common  cot- 
ton s-tring,  using  a  small  bodkin  or  darning 
needle.  String  so  that  the  round  sides  of  the 
quarters  are  always  on  the  same  side.  This 
allows  the  rounded  ind  flat  surfaces  to 
come  in  contact  and  a  better  space  for 
thoro  drying  than  if  two  flat  sides  came 
together.  Leave  a  space  of  bare  string 
about  the  width  of  the  hand  when  tying 
the  ends  of  the  string  together. 

If  it  is  bad  weather  and  it  is  late  enough 
in  the  season  for  the  flies  to  have  gone  to 
roost,  the  strings  may  be  hung  on  a  rod  or 
stick  over  the  kitchen  stove.  There  should 
be  a  fire  at  least  halt  )f  the  time.  But  a 
far  better  methr)d  of  drying  is  that  effected 
by  air  and  nun. 

Perhaps  you  have  several  window  screens 
that  may  a.^  well  come  off.  The  ordinary 
full  sized  window  screen  will  answer  for 
what  the  average  person  wants.  Have  con- 
ftructed  a  frame  or  box  minus  top  and 
bottom  and  about  ten  inr-lies  deep.  Insert 
the  Hcreemi  and  nail  a  small  strip  on  the  in- 
nide  to  form  a  rablxrt  so  that  the  direct 
crack  which  invites  flies  is  done  aw.-jy  with. 
In  th<-  frame  shown  in  the  photograph  on.; 
Bcreen  only  is  movable,  b*'ing  held  at  the 
Yff>n',iu  by  cleats  and  at  the  to[)  by  buttrms. 
The  rrpples  are  hung  from  a  small  wooden 
curtain  pole.  As  they  will  have  to  be  re 
iDov'd  to  the  hoiisf  at  night  or  in  damp 
weather,  they  should  not  be  more  than  three 
f'et  long— that  allows  several  strings  to 
dry  at  once — and  for  the  width  of  teu 
inches  there  should  be  two  poles.  The  poles 
hnntt  from  f.fT<-v/  hooks  and  there  shouM 
be  a  corresponding  set  of  hooks  within 
dv»rB  for  night  and  rainy  weather.  'I"he 
fram«»  in  the  picture  is  hung  on  brackets. 
If  the  pOHt  went  thru  the  middle  it  would 
balance  Ix-tter  and  could  Ix-  turned  com- 
pletely around  to  get  U/th  suu  and  air. 
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New  York  Life  Ins.  and  Trust  Co. 

52  WALL  STREET,   NEW  YORK 

Grants  Annuities.     Accepts  Trusts  created  by  Will  or  otherwise, 

Manages  Property  as  Agent  for  the  owners.     Allows  interest  on 

deposites  payable  after  ten  days'  notice.     Legal  Depository 

for  Executors,  Trustees  and  Money  in  Suit. 


Accepts  Only  Private  Trusts  and  Declines    All  Corporation  or  Other  Public  Trusts 


STATEMENT— At  the  Close  of  Business  on  June  20th,  1918 


ASSETS 

Real  Estate    

Bonds    and   Mortgages    

Ix>an3    on    Collaterals    

Bills    Receivable     

Cash    in    Company's    Vaults     

Cash    on    Deposite    

Accrued  Int..  Rents,  Suspense  Arc't,  &c. 
Bonds   and   Stocks    


,214,5 
741, G 
932, fi 
582,:! 
,813,4 
,369,4 
209.1 
,093,9 


58.07 
01,24 
7  5.00 

()8.r>2 

57.00 
71.87 
6  5.62 
49.26 


18, 
$32,957,246.68 


LIABILITIES 

Capital    Stock    $1. 

Surplus    Fund   and   Undivided   Profits  4 

Deposites    in    Trust 24 

Life    Insurance    Fund 

Annuity    Fund    2 

Interest  Due  Depositors,  Taxes,  &c.  .  . 


000,000.00 
168,804.81 
718,944.74 
361.083.42 
,242.313.70 
466,100.01 


TRUSTEES 


Charles   G.    Thompson 
Frederic  W.   Stevens 
Stuyvesant   Fish* 
Edmund  L.    Baylies 
Henry   A.    C.    Taylor 
Columbus  O'D.  Iselin 


W.   Emlen  Roosevelt 
Augustus   D.    Juilliard 
Cleveland   H.   Dodge 
Thomas    Denny 
Lincoln   Cromwell 
Paul  Tuckerman 


Walter  Kerr 
Howard  Tovnisend 
Eugene  Delano 
Alfred  E.   Marling 
Moses   Taylor 
Edward  M.  Townsend 


$32,957,246.68 


Edward  J.   Hancy 
Henry   Parish,    Jr. 
Nichola.s  Kiddle 
William  M.   Cruikshank 
Stephen  P.  Nash 
Lewis   Spencer  Morris 
Joseph  H.   Choate,   Jr. 


Henry  Parish,  Jr.,  \st  Viee-Pres. 
Zeger  W.  van  Zelm.  2nd  Vice-Prcs. 
8.  M.  B.  Hopkins.  3rd  Vice-Pres. 


WALTER  KERR.  President 

Irving  L.   Roe,   Secretary. 

J.  Louis  van  Zelm,  Asst.  Becv. 


John  C.  Vedder,   Asst.   Becv. 
Algernon   J.   Purdy,   Aatt.   Seen. 
William  B.  Austin,  Aitt.  8ecy, 


■iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii>i<>ii»«»ii"i">i'i"i"i"i"i'>'"'"i"'!s 

Scottish       I 
Union  &  National! 

Insurance  Company  | 

Of  Edinburgh  i 

»  — 

:  Established    IH24  § 

I  Sir  W4LTER  SCOTT.  First  Governor  and  President  | 
;  Headquarters  lor  North  America,  Hartford.  Connectlcul? 
i  JAMES    H.    BREWSTER.    Manager  ? 


STATEMENT 

United    States   Branch.  December  31,   1917 

Total  Assets     .      .    $7,536,676 

Total  Liabilities         .       3.604, 1  73 
Net  Surplus  .     .     -      3.932.503 


[J.  G.  MILLIARD,  Resident  Agent | 

\  55  John  Street  New  York  City  ^ 

•iiisiisnsiiiiii:iaiiBMiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiieiiiiiiiiiiisiiiuitiii~ 


Build  Your  Own 


Business 


under   our    direct 
general    agency 
contract. 


Our  Policies  provide  for: 

DOUBLE  INDEMNITY, 
DISABILITY  BENEFITS, 
REDUCING  PREMIUMS. 

See  the  new  low  rates. 

John  F.  Roche,  Vice-President 

The  Manhattan  Lite 

Insurance      Connpany 
66  Broadway,  New  York 

Oreanized   1850 


208tti     YEAR 


Sun  Insurance  Office 

OF^     LOIMOOIM 

The  Oldest  Insuraiire  Company  in  the  World 

Chiel  OlUce  in  U.  S.,  No.  51  Pine  SI..  N.  Y. 


The208lh  Year  of  Ihe  Company's  Active  Business  Existence 

AliNtrnct   of   Stnlcmcnt    ol   Condition    of 
United  Slates  Uruncli  December  :<1.  1»I7 

Astnetw.       ------        ]»n.:t0».700 

fouiid.ii  A.  Ij.  1  iio.  Surplus  <»vcr  l^i<il)lllli«;i«.  1, TOO, 833 

TriinleeM    ol   Itic    Fundn    ol   llie    Comitiiny    In   the    United   Stiilen 
lierlterl  I..  <>rl||gN,  Km(|.  Samuel  T.  liuhliiird.  KNq.  Jamew  ilrown.  Enq. 
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Our  Casualty  Lists- 

Let's  not  get  used  to  them — 
Let*s    ST6p~them  Quickly! 

T_T(3W?  By  rolling  up  an  overwhelm- 
■*■  -^  ing  subscription  to  the  Fourth 
Liberty  Loan. 

After  four  lonji,  frij^hrful  vcars  the  lide  of  battle  is 


turiiiiiji!  The  rime  has  come  at  hist  when  MONEY 
MIGHT  will  go  far  toward  hastening  the  Victory 
that  will  stop  these  dreadful  casualty  lists  and 
bring  our  boys  home  again. 

Buy  Liberty  Bonds — to  the  very  limit  of  your 
means/  Never  mind  how  many  you  have  bought 
already — buy  more,  and  more,  and  more! 

Don't  think  about  the  money — that  will  all  come  back  to 
you  with  interest.  Think  about  the  brave  young  Amer- 
icans who  are  fighting  and  suffering  and  dying  Over  There 
for  you. 

Don*t  make   excuses— make  sacrifices! 


BUY  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  BCWDS 
FOURTH  LIBERTY  LOAN 


Contnhutfd   ihrouRh 
Division  of  Advertising 


Thts  space  contributed  for  Ifw  Winning  of  the  War  by 

The  Publishers  of  The   liulependent 


United  Stales  Gov't  Comm 
uQ  Public  liUonnattoD 


.  AHMARA.   At 


'■"!r.u.j. 


bTIOUIS  POST- DISPATCH     _ 

One  St,  Loidsan  Kille 
Two  Wounded  in  j 
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■  Sunday's  Casualty  List  Also  Includes 
From  JNTear-by  Places — Dead  Hen 
a  Post-Dispatch  Newsboy 
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WIPING  OUT  THE   ST. 
MIHIEL   SALIENT 

{Coniintier  from  page   '//•'') 

whether  it  is  merely  the  first  stage 
in  a  more  extensive  offensive  is  of 
course  something  that  we  do  not  know. 
Neither  do  the  Germans  and  therein  lies 
its  importance.  A  fresh  army  of  1.5()0,0(K) 
men  has  been  brought  across  the  Atlantic 
and  placed  upon  the  quietest  front  in 
France.  The  coast  defense  guns  of  Sandy 
Hook  have  been  set  up  with  range  of  Ger- 
many's most  famous  fortress.  Whether 
these  troops  remain  immobile  or  not, 
whether  these  guns  are  fired  or  not.  the 
Germans  must  be  constantly  prepared  to 
oppose  them.  Forces  already  too  scanty  to 
hold  the  Hindenburg  line  must  be  still 
further  depleted  to  meet  the  American 
menace.  This  extends  the  radius  of  Foch's 
initiative. 

■We  can  now  begin  to  grasp  the  full  scope 
of  Foch's  strategy.  The  lineup  of  the  Allies 
is  as  follows :  first,  the  Belgians,  who  hold 
a  little  corner  of  their  kingdom  near  the 
sea.  second,  the  British,  whose  line  extends 
from  Ypres  to  St.  Quentin.  third  come  the 
French,  whose  sector  extends  to  Verdun, 
and  fourth,  the  Americans,  to  whom  more  of 
the  front  is  being  entrusted  as  their  num- 
bers increase  until,  we  may  surmize,  they 
will  ultimately  be  put  in  charge  of  the 
rest  of  the  line  to  its  end  at  the  Swiss 
frontier.  All  the.se  armies  are  more  or  less 
intermingled  but  this  in  broad  outline  are 
their  especial  posts.  To  America,  then. 
France  has  assigned  the  frontier  where  her 
hopes  are  greatest,  the  border  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine.  For  more  than  a  year  American 
soldiers  have  been  fighting  on  the  German 
side  of  the  imaginary  line  drawn  by  Bis- 
marck's r^en  on  the  map  of  France  in  1^71. 
Their  latest  advance  from  St.  Mihiel  brings 
them  close  to  the  boundary  at  a  point  fur- 
ther north.  By  driving  back  the  Germans 
from  the  banks  of  the  Meuse  the  French 
regain  the  use  of  the  railroad  line  running 
along  the  western  side  of  the  river  and 
connecting  the  fortresses  of  Verdun  and 
Tonl.  Behind  the  American  front  is  the 
elaborate  sysrtem  of  stipply  station.s.  hos- 
jiitals,  concentration  camps,  rest  resorts, 
repair  shops  and  cold  storage  warehouses 
such  as  Mr.  Holt  has  been  describing  in 
these  pages.  New  railroads  have  been  con- 
8tnicted  leading  directly  from  the  front  to 
the  French  ports  that  have  been  set  aside 
for  Amf'rican  debarkation.  The  Americans 
ftince  they  have  been  in  France  have  cun- 
rtnicted  new  harlK>rH,  towns  and  railroaij 
of  their  own  and  nr)W  they  constructed  a 
pew  front  of  their  own.  the  baHc  line  erf 
the  St.  Mihiel  triangle. 

Looking  at  the  sketf-h  map  of  the  Vr<-t)r]t 
f'ont  we  see  that  the  batth-line  as  flrawn 
in  1014  and  snb'.tantially  maintained  since 
makes  two  abrupt  turns,  almost  at  right 
anglex ;  one  bends  about  I>aon  and  the 
other  bends  about  Verdun.  When  the  G<r 
man«,  lart  spring,  undertfKik  their  grcnf 
ofTensive  they  Mtarted  from  the  I„iori 
salient  as  a  vantage  point  and  from  either 
side  of  the  nj)i-x  advanced  westward  and 
southward.  When  the  Allies  start  their 
Kreat  offensive,  this  fall  or  next  spring,  wi- 
should  expert  them  to  start  from  Wu-  \'ir 
dun  salient  as  a  vantage  priint  and  from 
w'ther  sid»-  of  the  apex  adviince  eastward 
nnd  northward.  The  fact  that  such  a  move 
rnMrt  Is  to  be  expected  may  be  a  sufficient 
re«s'»n  ff<r  r-yi't'iMiun  s^mie  other  fdan.  but 
if  Gfrrnany  (Ui*-"  not  have  to  meet  su<'h  a 
mnrieiiv-  she  will  h;ive  ii>  guard  ag;iin  I 
it.  At  any  rate  the  Am'Ti'-arm  having  Ic'ri 
statiori'-d  on  the  right  flank  of  the  Verdun 
•nllent  ocfiipy  a  post  of  great  honor  and 
resp*»risibilit.#. 
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"AMERICA'S  FINEST 
CABINET  IVOOD" 


RE^D  GUM 


Enjoy  Beauty?    Write  for  Samples.  Wish  Knowledges    Write  for  Booklet. 

Red  Gum  Div.,  American  Hardwood  Mfrs.  Ass'N.  comme^e  buL.  Memphis,  Tenn. 
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esrams 

vanish  quickly  after  applying  the 
powerfully  efficient  antiseptic  liniment 
Absorbine,  Jr.  Don't  experiment — 
use  Absorbine,  Jr.,  first,  which  saves 
time  and  money — only  a  few  drops 
usually  required   to   do   the    work. 


Absorbine.J 

THE  ANTISEPTIC    LINIMENT 


Does  everything  usually  expected  of  a  high- 
grade  liniment,  and  in  addition  is  a  positive 
antiseptic  and  germicide.  Its  germicidal 
properties  have  been  verified  time  and  again 
by  competent  chemical  labora- 
tories and  in  actual  practice. 
Being  a  germicide  makes 
Abosrbine,  Jr.,  a  better  liniment 
and  increases  its  usefulness. 

Absorbine,  Jr.,  it  purely  herbal  and 
therefore  safe  to  use  anywhere.  It  is  a 
clean,  pieasent  preparation — does  not 
•tain  or  leave  a  greasy  residue. 
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tl-2S  a  bottle  at  druggists  or  postpaid    = 

A  LiberalTrial  Bollle  ro"'v;r'i:i!  | 

dress  on  receipt  ol  lu  cents  in  stamps.  = 

W.  F.  YOUNG.  P.  D.  F.  | 

283  Temple  St.,    Sprintfleld,  Mats,    a 
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'Crainitig  joi*  /Tulliorship 

HoWto  vJiite,  Whalto  Write, 
and  Where  to  sell . 

_    ^_^^^     Culfu'afe  yourmind.  Dov'slop 
>^«  £^^H\    >'0"''l'le'a''y  gifts. Master  the 
art  of  sclf-e.Vpvession.Make 
your  spare  time  profitable. 
Turn  youv  ideas  into  dollars. 

Courses  in  Short-Story  Writ- 
ing. Versification,  Journalism, 
Play  Writing,    Photoplay 
.  Writing,  etc.,  taught   person- 

Dr.EsenWein.  ally  by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.  Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,    hohest.    helpful   advice.       Rea!  teaching'. 

One  pupil  has  received  over  $5,000  for  stories  and 
Btticles  written  mostly  in  spare  time — "play  work,"  he 
calls  it.  Another  pupil  received  over  $1,000  before 
completing  her  first  course.  Another,  a  busy  wife 
and  mother,  is  averaging  over  $75  a .  week  from 
photoplay  writing  alone. 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency  doing  so  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.  Theuniversities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department.  The  editors  recognize  it,  for 
they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

Wr  publish  The  Writer's  Library.  We  also  publish  The 
Writer's  Monthly,  csp.-vi.illy  valuable  (or  its  full  reports  of 
the  literary  market.  BeMdes  our  teaching  service,  we  olTer  a 
manuscript  criticism  service. 

150-page  illustrated'calalogue  free 

PItait  addiwit 

The  Home  Con-espondence  School 

Dep't.  304,  Sprirujficld.Mass. 
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GOING  TO  BUILD? 

If  you  arc  planning  Xo  l)uil<i  a  lioinc,  a  factory,  an  apartment  honse,  or  a 
chicken  house,  do  you  know  the  modern  materials  which  can  .serve  your 
purposes  best  ? 

Do  you  know  all  ahotit  Concrete,  Celi.'ir  Drainers,  Tnsulatinj;  Felt,  Fire- 
proof Wiiiflows,  Glass  Sky  Lights,  ^)llil(iin^^  Boards  and  the  thousand  and 
one  things  which  Ko  into  a  modern  home  or  factory,  and  wliere  you  ran 
Kct  them  ? 

The   Independent  thru   its  Rusiness   Consulting  .Service  can  pivc  vou  in  for 
matioii  on  jiractically  every  article  thai  is  used  in  hiiildiiiK  construction.    Send 
for  our  "Clieck   List"  and  mark  the  articles  on  which  yoti  wish  inrorniation. 

A  iHiminal  fee  is  charRed,  depending  upon  the  informalion  asked  for.  Tf 
our  rei>ort  ifii't  what  you  want,  you  owe  us  nothing. 

Send  for  check  list  today.   This  service  is  confidential  to  Tndcpcndent  Readers. 

BUSINESS  CONSULTING  SERVICE 


THE  INDF.PENDKNT 


119   We«l  40lh  .Street,  New    York 
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IOWA 
SECURITIES 

On  Part  Payment   Plan 

Denomination 
$100  —  $500  —  $1000 

We  have  issued  two  books  of  unusual 
interest  to  those  who  are  seeking  invest- 
ments that  combine 

Certainty  of  Income 
Safety  of  Principal 
Ea»e  of  Marketability 

Ask  for  Iowa  Investments  No.liSb  and  A 
Safe  tvay  to  Save  No.  l5>oand  learn  howeasy 
it  IS  to  own  an  Iowa  Municipal  Bond,  Iowa 
First  Farm  Mortgage  or  Iowa  First  Farm 
Mortgage  Bond. 

Bankers  Mortgage  Company 

Capital  $2,000,000 
Dea  Moines         Iowa 


Does  Your  Money  Make 
You  10%? 

An  incorporated  association  of  Christian  worljers  desires 
to  enlarge  the  scope  of  its  work.  Additional  capital  is 
required.  If 'you  have  a  hundred  dollars  or  more  that 
ought  to  bring  you  in  10  per  cent  to  12  per  cent  clear. 
here  Is  a  safe  investment.  Besides,  you  will  help  a 
very  worthy  activity  of  the  ("hurch.  Only  a  limited 
sum  will  be  accepted  as  a  loan,  when  this  amount  is 
secured,  all  further  olTers  will  be  rejected.  Bond  Is 
given  for  payment  of  interest  as  well  as  principal.  Loan 
must  be  made  for  six  months,  year,  or  eighteen  months. 
For  any  further  infoniiation.  write  the  Pastor  of  the 
First  Baptist   Church  of   Cadiz.    Kentucky.    Lock  Box    118. 

DIVIDENDS 

UNITED  SHOE  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

The  Directors  of  this  rorporation  h.ive  de- 
clared a  quarterly  dividend  of  iK'%  (37^i  cents 
per  share)  on  the  Preferred  capital  stock,  and  a 
dividend  of  2%  (50  cents  per  share)  on  the 
Con;mon  capital  stock,  both  payable  October  sth. 
191 S,  to  stockholders  of-  record  at  the  close  of 
business   September   17th,    igiS. 

L.   A.   COOLIDGE,   Treasurer. 

UTAH  COPPER  COMPANY 
120  Broadway,  Now  York,  Sept.  10th,  191S. 
The  Exppiitive  and  Finance  Committee  of  I'tah 
Copper  Com!>auy  have  declared  for  the  quarter 
ending  September  30th,  191S,  a  dividend  of  Two 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  ($2.50)  per  share,  pay- 
able Septembt>r  SOth,  1918.  to  stockholders  of 
record  at  the  close  of  business  on  September  18th, 
1918. 

The  l>ook3  for  the  transfer  of  the  stock  of 
the    Company    will    remain    open. 

C.    K.    LIFMAN,   Asst.    Secretary. 


The    New    York    Central    Railroad    Co. 

New  York,  September  18.  191S. 
Conditioned  on  the  approval  of  the  nirector 
General  of  Railroads  being  given,  a  Dividend  of 
One  Dollar  and  Twenty-five  Cents  (.$1.25)  per 
Sh.nre,  on  the  Capital  Stoek  of  this  Company  has 
tieen  declared  payable  .Vovember  1,  1!)1S,  at  the 
office  of  the  Treasurer,  to  stockholders  of  record 
at    the    close    nf    bnsiiicss    Oetolier    S.    101.>< 

MILTON    .S.    Ii\K>;i:u,    Treusun>r. 


INSURANCE 

Service  of  The  Independent 

A  constantly  increasing  number 
of  readers  are  securing  valuable 
information  through  the  Insur- 
ance Service  Department  con- 
ducted by  W.  E.  Underwood, 
Director. 


HOW  TO  STUDY  THIS  NUMBER 

The  Independent  Lesson  Plans 


ENGLISH:     LITERATURE 
COMPOSITION 


AND     HISTORY,  CIVICS  AND  ECONOMICS 


BY   FREDERICK  HOUR  LAW.  PH.D. 

HEAD    OK    THK     EN(iLISH     IIEI'AHTMKNT,     8TUYVKSANT 
moil    SCllOOI,,    NEW    YORK    CITY 

I.      Talking     and      Writing      about     Current 
Events. 

A.  "The  school  is  a  center  for  accurate 
Information  about  the  war,  Information 
about  Government  needs,  information  about 
opportunities  and  duties  for  personal  patri- 
otic service."  Dr.  John  H.  Finiey.  New 
York    State    Commissioner  of    Education. 

1.  Give  a  speech  to  your  cla.ss  explaining  why 
it  is  the  duty  of  eveiT  hi^rh  school  pupil  in 
the  United  Slates  to  read  good  periodicals 
reg-ularly,  especially  during  the  course  of  the 
war. 

2.  Explain,  in  writing,  how  the  study  of  a 
good  periodical  aid.s  in  making  one  a  good 
citizen,   and   a  g<K)d  student   in   English. 

B.  Wiping   Out  trie  St.   Mihiel   Salient. 


1. 


2. 


In  order  to  talk  intelligently  concerning 
war  you  mu.st  know  the  vocabulary  of  war. 
Define  the  following  words :  salient,  moat, 
escarpment,  parapet,  glacis,  fortifications, 
impregnable,  frontier,  barrier,  fortresses, 
pontoon,  battalion,  brigaded,  right  flank. 
From  this  article  and  the  article  in  The 
Story  of  the  Week  give  a  clear,  oral  account 
of  the  reduction  of  the  St.  Mihiel  salient. 
Why    It   Is  a   "Liberty"   Bond. 


1.  Give  a  talk  showing  the  gradual  development 
of  Germany's  plan   for  world  conquest. 

2.  Give  an  emphatic  talk  showing  the  fatal 
results  of  any  peace  made  at  the  present 
time. 

3.  Give  a  talk  concerning  the  history  of  de- 
mocracy. 

4.  Explain  how  a  German  victory  would  affect 
literature. 

D.  Insurance    as    a    Product    of    Freedom. 

1.  Give  a  talk  showing  the  good  results  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  love  of  individual  freedom. 

2.  What  conclusions  are  to  be  drawn  from  the 
actions  of   German   insurance  companies  ? 

E.  The   Austrian    Peace    Feeler. 

1.  Summarize  the  motives  that  prompted  the 
Austrian  note. 

2.  Tell  why  you  admire  President  Wilson's 
reply. 

F.  The   Short   Way  with   War    Industries. 
1.    Write   a    paragraph    of    contrast    concerning 

two  kinds  of  people  in  America. 

G    The  Story  of  the   Week. 

1.  Give  a  talk  in  which  you  present  the  im- 
portant domestic   news  of  the  week. 

2.  Explain  what  great  military  preparations 
are  now  being  made  by  the  United  States. 

3.  WTiat  efTects  may  follow  the  Allied  offensive 
in  Serbia? 

II.  Literary  Interpretation. 
A.    Lenine    and    Trotzky. 

1.  First,  explain  the  following  passages ;  sec- 
ondly, show  that  the  words  used  have  lit- 
erary value:  (a)  This  name  yoxi  took,  (b) 
Their  sacrifice,  (c)  Condemning  what  you 
throve  by.  (d)  The  mask  you  wore  for  Per- 
fidy, (e)  Your  candor  was  a  labyrinth  of 
lies,  (f)  You  showed  a  path  with  flowers 
strewn,  (g)  Thronging  like  sheep.  (h>  The 
sharp,   uplifted   knives. 

III.  Some    Questions    of    Rhetoric. 

A.  Verdun,    the    Greatest    Battlefield. 

1.  By  what  rhetorical  means  does  Mr.  Holt 
make   this   article   interesting  ? 

2.  Read  aloud  passages  of  remarkably  clear 
description. 

3.  Show  that  the  story  of  the  sergeant-major 
illustrates  the  following :  interest,  romance, 
pathos,    direct   discourse,    climax. 

B.  The    Fight    Against    Rust. 


1. 


Show  how  the  article  illustrates  the  follow- 
ing characteristics  of  a  good  technical  article 
for  general  reading:  (a)  attractive  introduc- 
tion, (b)  clear  development,  (c)  effective 
conclusion,  (d)  allusion,  (e)  illustrations 
based  on   the  familiar. 

Dollars   and    Dynamite. 


1.  Name  and  explain  the  following  figures  of 
speech:  (a)  Iron  is  the  master  of  gold.  (b> 
Money  is  like  the  tiny  explosive  cap.  (0) 
Germany  could  afford  to  laugh,  (d)  The 
dynamite  slumbers  until  the  cap  rouses  it. 
(e^  What  you  are  really  giving  is  mightier 
than  any  cannon,  (f)  It  is  a  magician's 
wand,    (g)    Weak    us   a  reed. 

D.   Industrialized    War. 
1.    Show  by   what  steps  the  writer   proves   that 
"Victory    is    no    longer    on    the   side    of    the 
big  battalions." 


BY   ARTHUR   }A.   WOLFSON.   PH.D. 

HRINCIPAL     OK     TUIC      HIGH      SCHOOL     OK     COMMBRCIi;, 
NEW    YOKK    CITY 

I.  The    Problem    of    Peace — "For    a    Lasting 

Peace,"  "Austrian  Peace  Overture," 
"The  Austrian  Peace  Feeler,"  "Presl- 
d'?nt    Wilson's    Reply." 

1.  Summarize  the  war  aims  and  the  peace  pro- 
posals of  the  Central  Powers  and  of  the 
various  Allies  a-s  they  have  been  stated  in 
the  documents  issued  during  the  past  two 
years. 

2.  How  do  you  account  for  the  issuance  of  the 
Austrian  Note  just  at  the  present  time? 
What  are  the  reasons  why  we  cannot  accept 
the   proposal    at   the   present    time  ? 

3.  Is  it  true  that  "all  peoples,  on  whatever  side 
they  may  be  fighting,  long  for  a  speedy  end 
to  the  bloody  stniggle"  7 

4.  Study  the  paragraph  of  Austria's  proposal 
beginning:  "Far  more  outspoken  than  in  the 
domain  of  concrete  war  aims,"  etc.  In  view 
of  these  statements  why  does  President  Wil- 
son say  that  the  United  States  "will  enter- 
tain no  proposal  for  a  conference,"  etc.? 

II.  Progress  of  the  War — "The  American 
Soldier  in  France,"  "Wiping  Out  the 
St.  Mihiel  Salient,"  "Verdun,  the 
Greatest  B.-)ttlefield,"  "The  Capture  of 
St.  Mihiel,"  "French  on  Chemin  des 
Dames."    "A    Drive    Against    Bulgaria." 

1.  Describe  as  fully  as  you  can  the  method  by 
which  the  American  army  won  the  battle  of 
St.  Mihiel.  "In  itself,  the  recovery  of  the  St. 
Mihiel  salient  cannot  be  called  a  major  op- 
eration." Why,  then,  have  the  American 
newspapers  made  so  much  of  the  event? 

2.  "Here  they  are  actually  on  the  German  bor- 
der, within  gunshot  of  its  strongest  fortress, 
Metz."  What  are  the  chances  of  a  successful 
attack  on  Metz?  If  Metz  is  captured  what 
will  be  the  result  ? 

3.  Why  does  Mr.  Holt  regard  Verdun  as  "the 
Greatest   Battlefield"   of  the   war? 

4.  Show  that  there  is  a  direct  connection  be- 
tween the  Allied  attack  on  the  western  front 
and  the  renewal  of  activity  in   the  Balkans 

5.  Why  is  it  true  that  "the  Bulgars  have  long 
since  been  sick  of  the  war"  ? 

III.  The  Fourth  Liberty  Loan— "Why  It  Is 
a   'Liberty   Bond." 

1.  Compare  the  plans  and  accomplishments  of 
the  first  three  Liberty  Bond  issues  with  the 
plans  and  proposed  accomplishments  of  the 
fourth   Liberty   Bond   campaign. 

2.  What  are  the  proofs  that  "the  Hohenzollerns 
.  .  .  plotted  the  conquest  of  the  world."  etc. '.' 

3.  "Thanks  chiefly  to  the  Russian  Bolsheviki 
the  Kaiser  now  lords  it  over  nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  a  billion  of  human  beings."  Prove  that 
this  is  so. 

4.  Discuss  one  or  more  of  the  historical  case*; 
which  the  author  instances  to  prove  his  point. 

5.  After  you  have  read  the  allele  write  a  sum- 
mary showing  "Why  It  Is  a  "Liberty'  Bond." 

IV.  The  Doctrine  of  "Lalssez  Faire" — "The 
Short  Way  with  War  Industry  Work- 
ers," "Insurance  Is  a  Product  of  Free- 
dom,"   "War    Labor    Board    Sustained." 

1.  Show  by  means  of  quotations  that  the  ed- 
itorial writer  and  the  author  of  the  special 
article  have  two  different  points  of  view. 
With   which  one  do  you  agree  ? 

2.  Why  is  it  "a  fortunate  circumstance  that 
both  parties  .  .  .  have  simultaneously  been 
called  to  account"? 

3.  "I  do  not  believe  that  we  .  .  .  will  ever 
deprive  individual  effort  of  its  proper  re- 
ward." Do  you  find  any  evidence  in  the 
article,  the  editorial  or  the  news  item  that 
we  are  trying  to  do  so? 

4.  "Anglo-Saxonism,  so-called,  has  been  for 
centuries  .  .  .  passionately  devoted  to  the 
struggle  of  establishing  the  fret\lom  of  the 
individual."  Is  there  evidence  that  this  fret> 
dom  will  in  the  future  be  curtailed?  Will 
this  be  a  goo<l  or  a  bad  thing? 

V.  Industrial  Organization  and  the  War — 
"Industrialized  War,"  "Dollars  and 
Dynamite,"    "Industries    Classified." 

1.  "This  industrialization  of  war  has  had  some 
interesting  by-products  in  the  field  of  poli- 
tics."  What   are  they? 

'i.  "Money  is  like  the  tiny  explosive  cikp  which 
sets  off  the  charge  of  dynamite."  What  do** 
this  statement   mean  ? 

8.  Upon  what  basis  U  industrial  classification 
being  nxade  by  (he  Government  at  the  pr^went 
time?  Do  you  find  any  evidence  that  nuoh 
cliussifirations  n\»y  ho  made  after  th«>  war  is 
over  ? 
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REMARKABLE    REMARKS 

Henri  Babbcs.se — Mankind  is  commit- 
ting suicide. 

Corse  Payton — Once  a  Kaiser — never 
a  gentleman. 

The  Kaiser — Wilson  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Wall  Street  group. 

Uncle  Sam — I  want  to  see  a  Liberty 
Bond  in  every  American  home. 

Herbert  C.  Hoover — There  will  be  no 
food  rationing  in  this  country. 

Prof.  Calvin  Thomas — We  are  not  im- 
mune to  the  bacillus  of  megalocephaly. 

Dorothy  Dix — Why  do  men  pass  over 
domestic  girls  for  the  fluffy  ruffles  ones? 

Richard  Dehan — Fibbing  seems  to  come 
nattiral  to  girls,  like  crimping  the  hair. 

Charlie  Chaplin — I'd  be  foolish  to  say 
that  I  do  not  enjoy  being  a  public  favorite. 

General  March,  Chief  of  Staff — A 
great  war  is  not  to  be  won  by  half  meas- 
ures. 

Met.s  Makafder — Dey  told  us  dat  der 
American  army  vas  a  joke.  It  vas,  but  on 
der  Kaiser. 

H.  G.  Wei.l.s — The  ordinary  British 
colonel  i.s  a  helpless  old  gentleman.  He 
ought  to  have  a  nurse. 

Mrs.  Jame.s  Fokd — It  would  seem  us 
tho  there  was  never  such  a  demand  for 
aprons  as  there  is  today. 

Senator  Johnson — Terrorism  makes  it 
impossible  today  for  any  newspaper  in  this 
land  to  print  what  it  desires. 

GER.MAN  Official  Communique — ^The 
evacuation  of  the  St.  Mihlel  salient  was 
completed  without  interfeien-e. 

Rev.  W.  T.  McElveen — We  may  not 
bf^lieve  in  original  sin  but  there  are  cer- 
tainly a  lot  of  original  sinners. 

The  Si'KfiEO.N  General  of  the  \:siTh:i) 
Stati:s — Your  fate  may  be  in  your  hands. 
Wash  your  hand.s  before  eating. 

CoNGREf;H.\fAN  IlEAVis — I  have  come 
cway  from  Franre  with  a  love  for  the 
Amfrjr-an  sohli<T  that  is  iin«>peakab]e. 

Sylvester  ,I.  Simon— I  have  just  writ- 
ten a  remarkable  book  on  how  to  acfjuire 
per> — ginger — the  "»u:  em  "  spirit     r/uls. 

P.  W.  Rbundaoe — It  may  not  generally 
be  known  that  Home  of  the  gold  finh  kept  in 
glsHS  vessels  die   from    she«T    want  of   r<vst. 

En.  Howe — The  modern  effidency  yon 
are  h<-aring  about  thes*-  dnys  is  the  s.-imf 
old  "Hard  Work"  your  grandfather  hf-ard 
about. 

A  Nrw  Zkai^ndeb  at  the  Front — We 

get  on  tip  top  with  the  Amerieanw.  And 
take  it  from  me,  Max,  th<-y  are  the  dinknin 
HtiifT,  too, 

H.  L.  fif>i.hr.r.Ht;  'Hie  frown  I'nufi-  is 
a  great  family  man.  Ui-  in  a  frerpw-nt  vJHitor 
among  all  fh'-  fmiiWii-H  of  hJM  affpiaintance 
\mt  hifl  own. 

Amt  ,T.  I'.AKF.rt  When  a  girl  of  eightren 
fnll«i  in  love  »he  gofw  to  thf  f.nlmJHt;  wlien 
n  woman  of  forty  fnIN  in  love  nhe  kooh  to 
a  h>*aiitv  do<^or. 

SENATOR    HrfK.KvtA.'v      [!etiitp'l    tliiw    r-'irn 
part  of  a   nntion'M  devotion    hideM  n   roterie 
of  polifJejanM  gildcrl  Jind  puinferl  by  a  groiiji 
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of  theorizing  intolerant  intt^llectuals  as 
wildly  im|)rMctifal  as  j'ver  meet  high  heaven 
with    tln'ir   [ilir.'iHO  making  jargon. 

Roy  K,  Moulton  Personally  we  don't 
b«lifv<-  that  the  war  would  end  more  than 
two  or  three  weeks  s')oner  even  if  Edsel 
I'ord  (lid  get  into  it. 

R.  VV^  P.EKKY,  I'REHIDKNT  OF  THE  PAR- 
ENTS' A.'^.««of•rATIO.^  To  ti-ll  a  child  that 
tlicr*  in  a  Santa  C'laus  that  comes  down 
I  Ik-   (liiinricy   in  wrong. 

SENATrnt  Fall  Nevr  in  the  history  of 
any  civili/fd  <'ouiitry  urifler'  the  lieavens, 
except  in  the  liJHtory  of  ftuHniti,  could  hiicIi 
ni\',:  n.x  were  perpetraterl  in  New  York  ('Ity 
day  before  yesterday  have  been  committed. 


WAR   NAMES    IN  THE    NEWS 

Courcelles    Koor-sell. 

Metz   Mess. 

Douilly    Dwee-yee. 

Foch    Fosh. 

Mangin    Mahn-zshan. 

Poincai-6 Pwan-ka-ray. 

Le  Verguier Luh-vare-ghee-ay. 

V\nndi&res    Vahnd-yare. 

Dieulouard Dyu-loo-ar  (u  as  in 

blur). 

Pannes Pann. 

Le  Sablons   Luh-sah-blon. 

Haumont    0-mon    (first   o    as 

in  so). 

Hargicourt    Ar-zshee-koor. 

Epehy    Ay-pe-ee. 

Pont-a-Mousson    Pon-ta-moos-son. 

Villeret    Veel-ye-ray. 

Lachaussee    La-sho-say. 

Ronssoy    Ron-swah. 

Berthaucourt    Bare-to-koor. 

Vouziers Voo-zee-ay. 

Compi^gne   Kou-pyen. 

Nantes    Nant. 

Vlllers-Guislain    Vee-yay-gees-lan. 

Berry-au-Bac   Berry-o-bak. 

Chateau  Thierry      Sha-to-tee-erry. 

— Courtcsij  of  the  Netc   York  Tribune. 


THE  CHARGE  OF  THE  TANK 
BRIGADE 

(Shade  of   Tennyson,   forgive!) 

Half  a  league,  half  a  league. 

Half  a  league  onward. 
Move  like  the  scythe  of   Death 

Tanks,   by   the  hundred. 
Boche   bullets   h.armless    glide 
Down   from  fheir   metal  hide. 
While   from    that  steely   Hell 
Showers  of  shot  and  shell 

Volley'd   and  thunder'd. 

Was  there  a  Roche  that  stayed 
To  sec   how   they   were  made? 
Not    when    each    Frit/.ie    felt 

His   hours   were   number'd. 
Theirs   not  to   peek   and  pry, 
Tbeir.s   not  to  wonder  why. 
Theirs  but  to  sprint,  or  die. 
SI  might   to    Hcrlin    (hey    fly, 

Huns   by   the   hundred. 

Tanks  to  the  right  of  them, 
Tanks  to  the  left  of  them. 
Tanks   back   and    front    surround 

I'rit?;,    Tliins,   iind   Herman. 
l{olling    the    wiri's    straight. 
Onward    they    navigate. 
Crushing  each   creature   that 

Smells   like  a   German. 

What  is   that   yellow  streak 
In  the  dim   distance?  Speak! 
Is  it  a  circus   freak? 

Hurt    Nature    blundcrM  ? 
HuhIi  1    'Tis    the    Kaiser's    kin. 
Trying  to  follow   in 
Vain    his   retreating   chin. 

.SriKill    blame   you    wonder'd. 

Honor  the  Tank  Britrndo! 
Horror  the  flicl  that  mride 
Kvery  lust  I'oche  afraid 

I*rll.•^t^ia   will'.   Hunder'il. 
Knil    nil    HiJH    sin    with    them. 
Help  lis  Ui  win  with  tbem, 
On   to  Ilerlin   willi   llu'in  I 

VVar-Lord,    who    hluvder'd t 
Vihlii   Sauv(tf)e  (}tiifnn  in   lh)i  New    York   TlinfK 


How  Spending  *2  Ended  Their 

Worry  Over  Money  Matters 


This  Couple  Had  Never  Saved  a  Cent— Now 
Putting  Money  in  the  Bank  Every  Week 
on  Exactly   the    Same    Salary  as  Before. 


AFTER    Itn    yt'ai-s    ot    tryini?    to    savo,    Eliza- 

/\      beth  and   1  didn't  have  a  nickel  laid  away 

/~\     lo   show    for   all   the  many    pay   days    that 

had   come   and   gone.     The   best   we   could 

say  was  that  nuvst  of  the  time  we  had  managed 

to  keep  cut  of  debt. 

Then  one  day  we  found  out  what  was  wrong. 
We  discovered  the  secret  of  making  each  week's 
salary  jio  around,  with  something  left  over  to 
put   in   the   bank. 

We  haven't  become  misers.  Haven't  cut  down 
our  scale  of  livinR.  We  indulge  in  more  pleiis- 
ures  and  amusements  than  ever  before — and 
without  that  old  guilty  feeling  that  we  are  spend- 
ing money  we  can't  afford.  And  yet  we  are  now 
saving  over  S15  <i  week,  regularly  sis  clockwork, 
on  e.\actly  the  same  salary  that  until  recently 
was  never  enough. 

About  the  happiest  day  of  our  lives  was  when 
we  made -the  deposit  that  brought  our  bank  bal- 
ance up  over  the  $.500  mark.  To  people  who 
have  never  had  any  trouble  in  saving,  $500  may 
seem  nothing  to  brag  about.  But  in  our  case, 
after  ten  years  of  beini;  poor  in  spite  of  a  fair 
salary,  that  small  but  steadily  growing  bank  ac- 
count of  ours  looks  iis   big  as  a  house. 

It  has  given  us  a  feeling  of  self-respect  that 
vvc  never  knew  in  the  days  when  we  wore  always 
more  or  less  strapped.  For  the  tirst  time  in 
our  married  life,  we've  at  last  got  a  maigin  of 
ssifety  between  us  and  the  poor- 
house. 

And  best  of  all,  we  know  that 
our  present  bank  balance  is  only  a 
starting  point.  We  know  that  we 
have  at  last  found  the  way  to  pro- 
vide for  a  home  of  om  own  and 
for  a  comfortable  old  age,  instead 
of  always  trusting  to  Providence. 
And  incidentally,  we  get  a  whole  lot 
more  satisfaction  out- of  the  money 
we  save  than  out  of  any  money  we 
ever  spent. 

Depends   on   What  You 

Spend  and   Not  on  What 

You  Earn 

Looking  back,  I  don't  think  there 
has  ever  been  a  time  when  we  could 
have  been  accused  of  downright  ex- 
travagance or  four-flushing.  Yet 
it  was  always  tight  squeezing  to 
make    both    ends    meet. 

Elizabeth  and  I  often  talked  it 
over.        We    i-ealized    that    we    were 


Whether  You  Have  $500  a  Year 
or  $500  a  Week 

"How  do  they  do  it  on  his  salary?"  Probal)ly  you 
have  often  asked  tlils  question  of  yourself  at)out  tins 
or  that  couple  among  your  friends  or  neighbors.  You 
know  tlieir  income  Is  smaller  tlian  yours;  yet  they 
seem  to  live  just  as  well,  and  at  the  same  time 
have  a  comfortal)le  and  constantly  growing  bank  ac- 
count, while  you  barely  manage  to  Ueep  up  with  ex- 
penses. 

The  Ferrln  Money  Saving  Account  Book  gives  the 
answer.      It  makes   goml  management  easy. 

The  secret  is  in  the  liudgel  system — buying  and 
speriditig  according  to  a  schedule  lnstea<l  of  haphazardly. 
Whether  your  income  Is  $.')(I0  a  year  or  JfiOO  a 
week  or  anywhere  between,  this  book  shows  you  how 
much  yiiu  shiniUI  save  each  week,  and  then  almost 
automallcally  hilp»  save  It  for  you — .^hows  you  what 
proiMirtlon  of  your  Income  should  go  for  rent,  how 
much  for  recreation,  how  much  In  the  bank,  and  so 
on  with  every  Item.  Then  e\ery  day  it  checks  up 
and  shows  you  Just  where  you  stand — watches  over 
your  money  both   belare  and  alter  you   spend   It. 

It  is  laid  out  In  colunms  that  provide  a  dally 
record  qf  every  Item  of  both  Income  and  outgo  for 
four  years — all  you  have  to  do  Is  set  diivvi\  the 
amounts  each  day  In  the  proper  columns.  No  oilier 
wrillng  rciiulred.  Nci  kninvlcdge  of  hiuikkeepiiig  nec- 
essary. Ilanilsoniely  ami  duralily  bound  lr\  dark 
blue  Imitation  aeal  grain  leather,  semi -flexible, 
stamped   In   gold.      Rent   on   approval- — see  coupon. 


nates  .'dl  that  ha|)lia/.ard,  hit-or-mias  kind  of 
•spending  that  is  keeping  so  many  people  in 
trouble. 

"Now  ril  tell  you  what  you  do.  I  know  of  an 
almost  automatic  method  for  adjusting  outgo  to 
income,  iind  for  laying  something  aside  each 
week.  It  is  called  the  Ferrin  Money  Saving 
Account  Hook.  It  shows  you  how  to  manage 
each  week's  salary,  so  you'll  always  come  out 
ahead  at  the  end  of  each  week,  month  and  year. 
It  works  just  as  well  on  a  small  income  iis  on 
a  big  one.  It  automatically  keeps  track  of  every 
cent — always  shows  in  advance  just  where  each 
dollar  ulumUl  go,  and  also  where  it  actually  does 
go.  It's  the  best  system  for  managing  personal 
money  matters  I  ever  saw — so  simple  that  a 
twelve  year  old  boy  or  girl  could  use  it ;  and 
takes   only   a  couple  of  minutes   a  day. 

"I  use  it  myself — or  rather  my  wife  docs.  The 
other  night  she  showed  me  how  this  book  has 
saved  nearly  $1,000  for  hjer  in  the  Uist  six  months 
— not  by  any  skimping,  but  simply  by  keeping 
track  of  things   and   thu;;  .-ivoiding   wiuste. 

4  Years  of  Help  for  50c  a  Year 

"If  I  were  you,"  the  president  continued.  "I 
would  try  this  Ferrin  Account  Book  at  once.  It 
will  cost  you  only  $2,  and  is  laid  out  to  take  care 
of  all  personal  and  household  affairs  for  the  ne.xt 
four  yeai-s.  That  makes  the  cost  only  60  cents 
a  year.  On  your  salary  it  ought  to  save  at  least 
$600  to  $800  a  year,  without  any  cutting  down 
that  you  can  feel.  Then  let  me  know  how  it 
works  out,  and  we'll  talk  about  that  new  job 
again." 

Well,  I  got  the  boook.  Elizabeth  was  delighted. 
Said  she  had  no  idea  that  money  matters  could 
be  so  simplified.  For  the  first  time  in  our  lives 
we  have  learned  how  to  manage.  The  big  chief 
was  right  when  he  said  that  saving  is  easy  if 
you  go  about  it  in  a  systematic  way. 

Incidentally,  when  I  .show  '  my  bank  book  to 
the  chief  a  few  weeks  ago.  I  got  my  chance  at 
Bates'  old  job — and  my  pay  has  taken  a  junio 
of  $1,000  a  year.  But  we've  learned  our  lesson 
— none  of  that  old  spend-in-a-hurry-and-repent- 
at-leisure  this  time  on  the  strength  of  that  raise  : 
most  of  it  is  going  into  the  bank,  on  top  of  at 
least  $800  a  year  more  that  we  have  found  we 
can  save  out  of  my  former  salary. 

The  Ferrin  Money  Saving  Book  stops  the  leaks 
and  wastes  because  it  figures  ahead  and  looks 
ahead  from  day  to  day  and  from  one  year's  end 
to  the  other— all  with  only  two  or  Ihreo  minutes 
attention  a  day. 

Even  if  it  helps  you  save  only  a  few  dollars 
a  month,  it  is  still  a.  mighty  profitable  invest- 
ment. In  these  days,  every  home  should  be  on 
a  business  basis.  Every  dollar  must  be  watched. 
If  you  don't  need  it.  Uncle  Sam  does. 

5  Days*  Free  Examination — No 
Money  Necessary 

The  Ferrin  Monev  Saving  .\ccount  Book  is  simplify- 
ing money  matters  lor  people  all  over  the  country— help- 
ing squaie  np  bills  and  debts —putting  money  in  the 
bank  for  people  who  never  before  saved  a  cent.  II  will 
help  vou  in  the  same  way.  We  feel  so  sure  ot  this 
that  we  otrer  to  send  you  the  book  on  approval  for  a 
days'  free  examination,  so  that  you  can  see  »ik1  ju^lge 
for  yourself.  ,     ,  i         i       „ 

You  don't   need  to  send  us   a  single  penny  In  aihance 

simply   send   vour   name   and   address   on   the   couivn   at 

the  bottom  of  this  page  Then  after  you  look  the  biH.k 
over  and  see  how  it  simpllrtes  the  problem  of  siung. 
vou  can  either  send  us  $2  In  full  payment  and  keep  li» 
book,  or  else  return  the  book  and  there  will  lie  nothimt 
whatever  to  pay.  For  your  own  good,  mall  the  ivupou 
today,   then  let  the  book  speak  for  Itself. 

FREE  EXAMINATION  COUPON 

an^ior^<l't"h£u^"  Hi;rfi;;;:i  ;^":d^^;^    Mepenlimt  iforpomtioa 

I  didn't  know  myself  ju.st  what  the  answer  was.  ^  ,  ,,  .  .■  ■  .•  iiuW...tJdih  *;•  New  Yeik 
"Well,"  he  said,  "perhaps  I  can  tell  you.  Dimiun  ol  B«in«ss  ttinwlioo,  Ui)  W«l -HUIl  M.  W«*»  ">'» 
Saving  money  Isn't  half  as  hard  as  most  people  i;,iiuhtis  >'f  The  liuiit>inJt>it  (tt»J  Huiptfs  »i>> 
think  it  is.  The  trouble  is  they  go  about  it  ,.,^,„p  „„h1  nie  the  Ferrin  >'"""'.>'»*'"»  .Vu.'i!',' 
wrong.  The  only  practical  way  to  get  ahead  nook  on  Kice  Kvumlnutlon  I  will  send  you  »3 
is  to  have  a  definite  system  or  schedule,  and  S  days  after  receipt,  or  return  the  door,  jo-s-lS 
stick  to  it.  Split  your  salary  up  into  propor- 
tionate  parts — so    much    each    week    for    rent,    so 

much    for    clothing,    etc.      In    business    we   call    it      • 

the   budget    svstem.      It's    the   only   sound    way.  

"The   budget    system   shows   you    what   you   can       J«arei»     

afford    and    what    you    can't  -().■/<>(»     your    nioiiey 

ij    ifone,    and    not    after    it    is    too    lute.      It    ellml 


getting  older  every  year,  and  that  we  were  skat- 
ing on  thin  ice.  It  worried  me  when  I  thought 
of  what  might  happen  if  I  should  be  laid  up  with 
sickness,  or  if  any  other  unexpected  development 
should  cut  off  my  inconie.  Then  there  were  the 
kiddies,  with  nothing  set  aside  for  their  educa- 
tion. And  no  permanent  roof  over  our  heads.  It 
wasn't  a  very  pleasant  outlook  to  think  about. 
We  used  to  excuse  ourselves  by  thinking  that  it 
was  all  a  matter  of  income.  But  as  I  have  since 
discovered,  the  size  of  one's  inconie  has  mighty 
little  to  do  with  it.  It  is  the  amount  of  ouf-go 
and  not  the  amount  of  iMCome  tl-.at  makes  the 
difference  between  poverty  and  independence.  If 
you  can't  save  on  $1,000  a  year,  then  you  can't 
save  on  $10,00o  a  year. 

Breaking  $5  Bills  Is  What  Kept 
Us  Broke 

My  experience  is  that  it  isn't  the  big  expenses 
that  keep  people  down  to  their  last  dollar,  but 
the  little  items.  As  I  said  to  Elizabeth  the  other 
day,  1  can  see  now  that  it  was  breaking  $5  and 
$10  bills  that  used  to  keep  us  broke.  When  it 
was  a  question  of  parting  with  a  $5  bill  or  big- 
ger in  one  lump,  we  gave  the  matter  a  little 
thought.  But  once  the  bill  was  broken,  we  wero 
often  careless  with  the  change.  That  is  where 
our  money  went — for  little  things  that  didn't  do 
us  any  good.  A  quarter  or  a  dollar  by  itself 
doesn't  seem  worth  worrying  about.  But  in  tha 
course  of  a  year,  these  small  amounts  all  added 
together  soon  run  up  into  big  ones. 

The  President  Senl  ipor  Me 

Our  salvation  came  about  through  a  little 
fatherly  interest  on  the  part  of  the  President  of 
the  Company  I  am  with. 

One  day  he  called  me  into  his 
ofTice.  "Carey."  he  said,  "we  have 
decided  that  we  need  a  Chicago 
branch.  I  am  going  to  send  Bates 
out  there  as  manager.  I  have  been 
thinking  about  giving  you  his  job 
here — which  means  a  .bigger  salary, 
of  course.  But  instead,  I  have  de- 
cided to  give  you  some  advice,  and 
then  wait  and  see  what  happens." 
He  paused  a  while,  looking  me 
straight  in  the  eye :  then  point- 
blank  :  "Carey,  how  much  money 
have  you  saved  ?" 

I  didn't  know  just  what  he  was 
driving  at.  Also  T  felt  a  bit 
cheap.  But  I  owned  up  that  my 
bank  account  was  practically  at 
zero. 

"That's  what  I  was  afraid  of, 
the  president  answered.  "Maybe 
you  think  I  am  getting  too  personal. 
But  here  is  where  it  affects  me.  1 
have  noticed  that  the  man  who 
saves  a  little  money  as  he  goes  along 
can  always  put  a  little  more  into 
his  work  than  the  fellow  who  is 
constantly  worrying  about  his  per- 
sonal finances.  If  a  man  can't  save,  he  is  al- 
ways in  hot  water.  Sooner  or  later  it  is  bound 
to  hurt  his  work — bound  to  hold  him  back,  and 
maybe   stop    his    progress,  entirely. 

"Then  again — if  a  m-an  can't  manage  his  own 
pocket,  how  can  he  be  expected  to  manage  big- 
ger things  in  business'?  That  job  of  Bates'  in- 
volves management.  'Vou  are  the  logical  man 
for  the  place— except  for  that  one  thing ;  you 
haven't  made  a  success  of  managing  your  own 
affairs.  Now  maybe  I  can  help  you.  Supi>ose 
you  tell  me  what  seems  to  be  keepirg  you  poor'?" 

Making  it  Easy  to  Save 
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LOYALTY  AS  CAMOUFLAGE 


THE  reaction  of  the  American  people  to  the  Austrian 
peace  proposal  was  one  of  the  most  impressive  ex- 
amples of  instantaneous  concurrent  response  by  mil- 
lions of  human  beings  to  one  specific  provocation  ever  wit- 
nessed in  human  society.  When  we  remember  how  divided 
the  same  people  was  upon  all  the  issues  of  the  war  before 
we  entered  into  it,  and  how  reluctant  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  well  intentioned  persons  were  to  countenance 
American  participation,  the  rapidity  with  which  a  solidarity 
of  purpose  to  destroy  German  militarism  was  attained  is 
comparable  only  to  the  swiftness  with  which  thousands  of 
cubic  miles  of  moisture  laden  air  rush  into  the  vortex  of  a 
cyclonic  storm  when  an  energetic  center  is  formed.  If  there 
are  still  misguided  minds  in  the  community  who  think  that 
we  ought  to  negotiate  with  the  Central  Powers,  and  by 
negotiation  stop  the  war,  they  at  least  know  now  that  they 
cannot  stand  up  against  the  tempest  of  American  deter- 
m.ination. 

Such  tremendous  power  as  this  unity  of  purpose  creates 
\z  a  fact  to  be  profoundly  thankful  for  because  it  gives  the 
double  assurance  that  the  war  will  be  fought  to  a  real  de- 
cision, and  that  we  are  now  safe,  in  the  United  States, 
against  a  serious  hampering  of  our  war  activities  by  any 
of  the  fifty-seven  or  more  varieties  of  the  moral  traitor 
who  gives  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy  as  far  as  he  can 
without  getting  himself  sent  to  Atlanta  or  Fort  Leaven- 
worth. 

It  would  be  a  silly  bit  of  credulity,  however,  to  believe 
that  all  of  our  moral  traitors  have  suddenly  become  loyal. 
There  is  a  considerable  part  of  an  army  corps  of  men  and 
women  in  the  United  States,  not  German,  nor  even  of  Ger- 
man blood,  nor  Sinn  Feiners  cither  for  that  matter,  who  are 
disloyal  at  heart  but  have  camouflaged  themselves  with  pro- 
fessions of  loyalty  and  an  elaborate  outfit  of  hypocrisies. 
They  have  cea.sed  to  be  dangerous  if  they  evei  were,  but 
they  are  perhaps  worth  studying  as  curious  exhibits  in 
mental  and  moral  pathology. 

Like  all  abnormal  unfortunates  they  are  victims  of  irre- 


sistible obsessions  and  display  a  simple  faith  in  childish 
trickei'ies. 

One  of  the  most  infantile  of  these  is  the  subjunctive  or 
the  conditional  mood.  "If"  we  could  persuade  Germany  that 
the  Allies  do  not  intend  to  eat  her  alive  she  might  become 
a  sweet  and  gentle  neighbor.  "If"  the  Allies  would  only  talk 
things  over  in  a  frank  and  reasonable  way  with  the  Central 
Powers  it  might  be  possible  to  accomplish  an  infinitely  more 
satisfactory  settlement  than  can  be  won  by  the  bayonet, 
and  so  on  thru  the  whole  world  of  birds  that  might  be 
caught  by  putting  salt  on  their  tails. 

Another  puerility  is  the  "judicial  mind"  trick.  Let  us  not 
forget,  it  is  urged,  that  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  Germany, 
has  done  many  reprehensible  things.  In  our  denunciations 
of  Kultur  let  us  remember  German  efficiencj'  and  German 
music.  If  we  don't  like  German  atrocities,  let  us  recall  old 
Leopold  of  Belgium  and  the  wicked  things  he  did  on  the 
Congo.  In  any  case,  let  us  never  be  precipitate,  but  stand  at 
attention  like  the  hungry  ass  between  two  equally  distant 
and  equally  succulent  bales  of  hay. 

A  favorite  pose  is  the  attitude  of  intellectual  caution. 
Scrutinize  the  Bolshevik  documents.  Some  of  them  may  be 
forgeries.  Don't  believe  all  the  dreadful  things  you  hear 
about  the  crimes  of  Trotzky  and  Lenine.  Remember  that 
Bolshevism  is  a  "religion."  Patiently  examine  all  the  evi- 
dences, avoid  "hysteria,"  and  await  developments. 

The  hypocrisy  that  smears  and  sticks  these  trickeries  to- 
gether like  a  mucilage  is  the  scntimcntalism  of  a  "human 
brotherhood"  which  excludes  from  its  emotional  embrace  all 
capitalists,  intellectual  aristocrats  and  bourgeoisie,  but  wel- 
comes to  its  heart  the  jail  birds  of  all  nations  and  races. 
This  creed  does  not  quite  dai-e  to  proclaim  itself  boldly  as 
anarchism,  and  its  devotees  imagine  that  they  can  maintain 
themselves  as  respectable  members  of  society  by  picturing 
Christianity  as  piffle. 

We  are  sorry  for  these  disloyalists  camouflaged  with  loy- 
alty, but  in  these  days  of  tension  they  doubtless  have  a  cer- 
tain value  as  a  minor  diversion. 


CONVICTS    IN    WAR    SERVICE 


THK  New  Jer.sey  plan  U)  put  convicts  into  es-sential 
war  service  and  give  them  military  training  is  a 
■<of:ia]  experiment  of  real  importance  and  it  will  be 
closely  waU:hed  by  students  of  criminology  and  penology, 
as  well  as  by  the  military  authorities.  The  plan  has  often 
been  di»cu<)sed,  Init  never  really  tried.  In  every  war  thruout 
history  inrlividual  convicts,  and  often  a  gfK)d  many  of  them, 
have  served  in  the  armies,  but  no  atU-mpt  has  hitherto  been 
made  t/>  utilize  the  entire  convict  power  of  a  state  und«  r 
syKtentatic  and  intel!i((ent  supervision. 

The  plan  propf>sed  by  Hon.  Hurdette  G.  Jifwis,  (commis- 
sioner of  Charities  and  Correction  of  Njav  Jersey,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  War  Oepartmeni  will  put  the  convicts  of  that 


state  at  work  in  bui'ding  roads  and  railroads,  digging  canals, 
ditching  and  drainage  and  agricultural  labor.  They  will  bo 
subjected  to  instruction  by  institutional  officers  under  the 
supervision  of  United  States  Army  oflicers.  Military  train- 
ing will  be  a  part  of  their  discipline,  and  it  is  proposed  that 
by  good  behavior  and  achievement  they  shall  ea5n  the  right 
to  go  into  the  fighting  forces;  but  since  Army  men  usually 
oppose  the  placing  of  felons  and  misdemeanants  indiscrim- 
inately with  other  troops,  the  Lewis  plan  provides  for  segre- 
gation in  separate  army  divisions. 

If  the  experiment  succeeds  in  New  .lersey  it  will  probably 
be  widened  to  bring  the  entire  convict  man  power  of  the 
nation,  a  force  of  about  400,(100  prisoners,  into  war  service. 
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This  is  an  important  item,  on  every  account  to  be  conserved 
if  possible,  but  the  Third  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  Fred- 
erick P.  Keippel,  who  has  the  matter  under  consideration,  is 
wise  in  deferring  decision  until  the  results  in  New  Jersey 
are  known. 

The  attempt  will  fail  unless  it  can  be  kept  out  of  the 
hands  of  sentimental  humanitarians,  whose  first  thought 
always  is  for  the  offender,  and  who  as  a  rule  care  little  for 
the  welfare  of  law-abiding  society.  If  Mr.  Lewis's  plan  is  to 
be  converted  into  practical  success  the  first  consideration 
will  have  to  be  the  military  utilization  of  men  who  have  for- 
feited their  fi-eedom.  Community  safety  will  have  to  be  re- 
garded next  and  the  convict  himself  will  have  to  take  what 
sympathy  and  interest  are  consonant  with  these  imperative 
requirements. 

It  is  a  strange  and  absurd  miscarriage  of  common  sense 
when  the  least  deserving  and  the  least  useful  members  of 
human  society  are  comfortably  lodged,  abundantly  fed  and 
kindly  cared  for  in  absolute  safety,  while  men  of  unselfish 
patriotism,  exceptional  intelligence  and  education  are  dying 
by  tens  of  thousands  to  make  the  world  free  and  humane. 
Mr.  Lewis's  proposal  is  commendable  if  it  can  be  carried 
out  in  a  businesslike  way  with  military  strictness  and  free 
from  Bolshevik  doctrinairism. 


AS  OTHERS  SEE  US 

WHILE  we  on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic  are  assidu- 
ously cultivating  a  love  for  France  as  the  founda- 
tion of  a  true  entente  cordinlc,  the  French  on  their 
side  are  doing  the  same  for  us.  Numerous  books,  articles  and 
addresses-  are  devoted  to  interpretation  of  American  life 
and  the  eulogy  of  American  institutions.  One  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  and  interesting  of  these  friendly  manifestations 
is  the  lecture  on  "The  Land  of  Justice  and  of  Wilson"  by 
Maitre  Henri-Robert,  Bdtonnier  of  the  Order  of  Advocates, 
and  published  in  the  Journal  de  I'Universite  des  Amiales  of 
September  1,  1918.  He  gives  an  account  of  the  peculiarities 
of  American  law  and  procedure  enlivened  by  anecdotes  of 
Lincoln,  Choate  and  McKinley.  He  commends  our  practice 
of  holding  executions  in  pi-ivate  as  better  than  the  French 
way  of  making  them  a  spectacle  for  the  curious  and  vicious. 
Then  he  turns  to  the  public  and  popular  executions  which 
in  some  years  outnumber  the  legal  and  private  ones  and 
gives  the  following,  picture  of  the  procedure  of  this  form 
of  American  justice: 

The  criminal  is  arrested.  He  is  conducted  to  the  public  square. 
The  cnnvd  that  seized  him  assembles  and  deliberates.  The  magis- 
trates intervene.  They  endeavor  to  have  the  law  respected.  In  the 
name  of  the  law  they  demand  that  the  criminal  be  delivered  to 
them,  premising  speedy  justice.  The  question  is  piit  to  the  crowd 
which  has  constituted  itself  a  supreme  tribunal.  It  never  ac- 
quiesces in  the  demand  of  the  magistrates.  They  are  told  to  retire. 
They  depart  and  the  trial  begins  immediately.  The  witnesses 
for  the  prosecution  and  defense  are  heard.  The  president-elect 
addresses  the  crowd  asking  if  any  one  will  speak  in  favor  of  the 
accused.  Sometimes  there  is  fouiul  an  amateur  or  a  professional 
lawyer  who  extemporizes  an  appeal.  He  is  listened  to  in  silence. 
The  question  of  condemnation  is  put  to  a  vote  and  if  it  is  affirmed 
the  execution  follows  without  a  second's  delay.  If  it  is  a  hanging 
the  condemned  man  is  launched  into  eternity.  Voila  quelle  est  la 
Lot  de  Lynch.    (Vifs  applaudissements.) 

In  confirmation  of  this  account  the  magazine  publishes  a 
half-page  halftone  from  a  photograph  of  an  American 
lynching  bee  in  which  a  jovial  crowd  have  hanged  upon  a 
tree  a  German  spy  and  strike  promoter. 

Maitre  Henri-Robert  admits  that  lynch  law  might  be 
called  "barbarous,  frightful,  savage,"  but  he  explains  that 
it  flourished  in  a  scarcely  civilized  America  and  is  tending 
to  disappear,  that  it  originated  in  race  hatred  and  is  en- 
couraged by  the  complications  and  delays  of  American  court 
procedure.  With  all  our  faults  he  loves  us  still.  His  sole  aim, 
as  he  says,  is  to  inspire  a  greater  love  and  admiration  for 
this  marvelous  and  incomparable  people,  idealistic  and  self- 
sacrificing,  which  is  shedding  its  blood  on  French  soil.  He 
closes  with  a  vision  of  an  ideal  Temple  of  Justice,  in  the 


center  of  which,  in  the  place  of  honor,  is  installed  the  statue 
of  President  Wilson,  the  highest  moral  figure  of  the  present 
time,  the  living  incarnation  of  Honor  and  Justice.  (Long 
and  enthusiastic  applause.  The  public  demands  with  in- 
sistence the  eminent  speaker  who  is  disrobing  and  does  not 
reappear  to  receive  the  salutations.) 


THE  SECRETS  OF  THE  BOLSHEVIKI 

THE  Bolsheviki  have  been  hoist  by  their  own  petard. 
The  Germans,  by  whose  aid  they  were  established, 
tricked  and  foiled  them  at  Brest-Litovsk.  The  weapon 
of  assassination  which  they  employed  against  their  oppo- 
nents is  now  turned  against  them.  They  tried  to  discredit 
the  cause  of  the  Entente  Allies  by  publishing  their  secret 
documents,  and  now  the  Bolsheviki  have  lost  their  own  rep- 
utation thru  the  publication   of  their  secret  documents. 

With  a  calm  and  deliberate  gesture,  Uncle  Sam  unbuttons 
the  inside  pocket  of  his  star-spangled  vest^ — ^that  same  capa- 
cious pocket  from  which  he  drew  the  Zimmermann  message, 
the  spurlus  versenkt  note,  and  other  private  papers  of  the 
Kaiser's — and  takes  from  it  a  package  of  seventy  documents 
from  the  archives  of  the  Bolsheviki.  Some  of  them  are  orig- 
inals or  photographs  of  originals,  initialed  by  Lenine  and 
Trotzky  and  marked  "confidential,"  "private,"  "secret,"  and 
"very  secret."  These  documents  Uncle  Sam  has  had  laid 
away  in  his  pocket  for  the  last  six  months,  waiting  for  a 
suitable  time   to   bring   them   out. 

In  importance  these  Bolsheviki  papers  rank  with  t'ne 
Lichnowsky  memoir  and  the  "secret  treaties"  of  Petrograd. 
And  like  them,  these  are  not  so  much  "revelations"  as  con- 
firmations of  what  has  been  more  or  less  confidently  sur- 
mized by  those  who  had  followed  the  course  of  events.  It 
was,  for  instance,  well  known  that  Lenine  and  Trotzky  and 
other  leaders  of  the  Bolsheviki  were,  when  the  revolution 
broke  out,  brought  by  the  German  Government  from  Switzer- 
land in  a  special  train  to  Berlin,  and  so  sent  on  into  Russia 
by  way  of  Stockholm,  and  that  they  were  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  funds,  which  of  course  could  only  have  come  from 
German  sources  and  could  only  be  intended  to  sei-ve  German 
ends,  namely,  the  demoralization  of  Russia  and  her  elim- 
ination from  the  war.  This  also  was  the  aim  of  the  Bolshe- 
viki, for  they  hoped  by  demolishing  the  old  regime  to  set 
up  on  its  ruins  a  socialistic  state.  So  the  unholy  alliance 
was  consummated  with  the  result  that  the  Germans  got 
w^hat  they  wanted  while  the  Bolsheviki  failed  to  get  what 
they  wanted.  It  is  only  in  fairy  stories  that  one  can  make 
a  bargain  with  the  devil  and  get  ahead  of  him. 

The  documents  published  show  that  the  German  Govern- 
ment, from  the  start  of  the  war  if  not  before,  was  intriguing 
with  the  revolutionists  to  subvert  the  discipline  of  the  Rus- 
sian army.  A  German  bank  circular  (Document  57),  dated 
November  2,  1914,  says:  "We  are  ready  to  support  agita- 
tion and  propaganda  on  the  absolute  condition  that  they 
will  touch  the  active  armies  at  the  front."  On  June  IS, 
1917,  Mr.  Lenine's  account  in  Kronstadt  was  enriched  by 
315,000  marks  (61)  and  on  September  8  by  207,000  marks 
(65).  We  are  using  numbers  in  parenthesis  to  identify  the 
documents  referred  to.  While  the  German  Government  was 
paying  out  32,000  francs  in  Geneva  for  the  publication  of 
Bolsheviki  socialist  pamphlets  (63),  it  was  in  Finland  pro- 
viding funds  and  arms  "for  the  undertaking  of  Corai'ade 
Trotzky."  The  German  socialists  were  implicated  in  the  plot 
(4,  67)  and  Herr  Scheidemann  is  as  anxious  as  the  German 
High  Command  "regarding  the  destruction  of  the  traces  of 
the  business  relations  of  the  party  with  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment," for  the  German  Socialists  "saw  in  the  said  com- 
munications a  danger  to  the  cause  of  world  socialism."  No 
wonder!  Herr  Scheidemann  on  August  25,  1917,  sends  to 
Maxim  Gorky  150,000  kronen  for  the  support  of  his  paper. 
New  Life,  Gorky,  who  was  for  a  while  at  variance  with  the 
Bolsheviki,  is  now  again  supporting  them.  The  version  of 
this  letter  given  out  fix>m  Washington    (67)    is  apparx'ntly 
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not  so  accurate  as  that  previously  published  in  the  Ukrai- 
nian paper,  Priasofski  Krai.  Germany  is  supposed  to  be  hard 
up  for  ready  money,  yet  the  Reichsbank  turns  over  to 
Lenine  and  Trotzky  (8)  the  sum  of  $25,000,000  in  gold  to 
increase  their  propaganda  in  the  south  of  Russia  and 
Siberia.  The  investment  paid. 

Not  only  are  Lenine  and  Trotzky  guilty  of  imposing 
shameful  peace  conditions  upon  their  ovirn  country,  but  they 
also  arc  responsible  for  forcing  upon  Rumania  an  equally 
onerous  treaty.  This  they  did,  knowing  that  the  purpose  of 
it  was  to  permit  the  Germans  to  begin  in  the  spring  the 
great  offensive  in  France.  All  this  is  proved  by  the  photo* 
graphed  copy  (37)  of  a  letter  from  Joffe,  the  head  of  the 
Bolshevik  delegation  at  the  Brest-Litovsk  conference,  In 
which  he  says  that  General  Hoffmann,  the  German  military 
representative  at  the  conference,  "in  the  course  of  a  con- 
versation with  Comrade  Trotzky  twice  hinted  at  the  neces- 
sity of  immediately  beginning  these  war  operations."  If 
peace  could  soon  be  made  with  Russia  and  Rumania — this 
was  December  29,  1917 — then,  as  General  Hoffmann  said, 
the  German  and  Austrian  chief  command  "will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  take  up  their  operative  actions  on  the  western  front 
on  a  very  large  scale."  The  Bolsheviki  signed  the  peace 
treaty  at  Brest-Litovsk  on  March  3  and  on  March  21  Hin- 
denburg  began  his  operations  in  France  on  so  large  a  scale 
that  he  nearly  brought  disaster  on  the  Allied  cause. 

In  accordance  with  the  "confidential  demand"  of  General 
Hoffmann,  certain  members  of  the  Red  Guard  were  charged 
with  "the  task  of  taking  all  measures  for  the  deposing  of 
the  Rumanian  King  and  the  removal  of  counter-revolu- 
tionary Rumanian  officers."  Trotzky  arrested  the  Rumanian 
minister  Diamandi  and  seized  the  Rumanian  gold  reserve 
in  the  Moscow  Kremlin.  Ambassador  Francis  and  the  other 
diplomats  protested  against  this  outrage  on  the  law  of 
nations,  so  Trotzky  consented  to  allow  Diamandi  to  leave 
the  country  by  way  of  Finland,  accompanied  by  an  officer 
with  secret  orders  to  have  him  shot  at  the  frontier.  But 
Tomeo,  the  frontier  station,  had  been  captured  by  the  Fin- 
nish White  Guards,  so  the  Bolshevik  officer  bearing  the 
letter  was  shot  instead  of  the  Rumanian  minister. 

Orders  for  assassination  are  frequent  among  these  docu- 
ments, altho  the  Bolsheviki  had  not  then  begun  the  whole- 
sale massacres  against  which  President  Wilson  has  just 
urged  the  united  action  of  the  world.  In  one  (40)  the  Bol- 
shevik counter-espionage  staff  in  connection  with  the  Ger- 
man Intelligence  Bureau  resolves  "to  take  the  mcst  decisive 
measures,  up  to  shooting  en  masse,  again.st  the  Polish  troops 
which  have  submitted  to  the  counter-revolutionary  and  im- 
periali.stic  propaganda."  We  also  (42)  see  the  Bolsheviki 
offering  "twelve  rubles  a  day  with  an  increased  food  ration" 
— expenses  paid  by  Germany,  of  course — for  men  to  form 
"two  companies,  one  from  the  best  shots  for  the  shooting 
of  officers  of  regiments;  the  other  of  Letts  and  Lithuanians 
for  the  theft  of  food  reserves  in  the  places  where  the  Polish 
troop.H  are  situated.  Various  local  peasants  have  also  agreed 
to  attack  the  regiments  and  exterminate  them."  This  ought 
to  encourage  recruiting  in  our  newly  formed  Polish  legion. 

But  the  German  plans  for  murder  and  theft  often  went 
wrong  thru  Russian  inefficiency  or  perchance  soft  hearted- 
ne«s.  Thu-H  we  find  (3.5)  Major  von  Boelke,  alias  Schott, 
registering  a  complaint  with  Ix.'nine  becau.se  "the  talentles.s 
activity  of  .scout  Tulak  paralyzed"  his  plans  and  because 
"the  agent«  sent  by  order  from  Petrograd  to  kill  Generals 
Kaledine,  Bogaev.Hky  and  AlexiefT  were  cowardly  and  un- 
enterprizing  people." 

The  B^jljthevik  documents  reveal  the  rca.sons  for  various 
acts  of  our  Government  and  others  which  have  been  criti- 
cized by  tho.V!  who  did  not  understanfj  the  cirfumstances. 
For  instance,  they  abundantly  ju.stify  the  occupation  of 
Vladivf/st^^k.  On  .January  14,  1918,  the  German  High  Sea 
Command  applies  U>  the  People'»  Commi.ssarH,  that  is,  the 
Bolshevik  leaders,  to  arrange  io  ship  three  German  sub- 
marines,  disassembled,    by    rail    to    the    Pacific    as   soon    as 


peace  was  concluded  between  Germany  and  Russia  (23). 
It  seems  strange  that  the  Germans  should  have  conceived 
this  scheme  possible,  for  on  that  same  date  the  Petrograd 
papers  reported  that  three  Japanese  cruLsers  had  arrived 
at  Vladivostok  and  landed  4000  men.  The  German  General 
Staff  also  proposed  (28)  to  get  together  all  the  "commer- 
cial boats,  auxiliary  cruisers  and  transports"  that  may  be 
sent  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  order  "to  form  a  powerful  com- 
mercial fleet  flying  the  Russian  flag"  "for  the  purpose  of 
opposing  the  American-Japanese  trade."  According  to  an- 
other "very  secret"  document  (22),  orders  were  sent  by 
wireless  from  Kiel  for  the  German  agents  at  Vladivostok 
to  load  several  steamships  with  goods  and  persons  desig- 
nated by  them  and  despatch  "as  directed  to  ports  of  the 
United  States,  Japan,  and  the  British  colonies  in  eastern 
Asia.  The  object  in  sending  the  ships  is  to  carry  to  enemy 
countries  agents,  agitators  and  agents-destructors."  San 
Francisco  and  Portland  please  copy,  so  the  people  there  may 
be  prepared  to  give  a  proper  reception  to  any  of  these  agents 
of  destruction  on  their  arrival  from  Vladivostok.  Our  offi- 
cers who  have  just  been  sent  there  will  also  be  interested 
to  learn  (29)  that  on  March  9  last  nine  German  agents 
were  appointed  "for  watching  and  if  necessary  attacking 
the  Japanese,  American  and  Russian  officers  who  may  com- 
mand the  expeditionary  forces  in  eastern  Siberia."  They  will, 
for  instance,  find  one  Staufacher  lying  in  wait  for  them  in 
Panoff's  house,  Vladivostok.  When  they  get  to  Harbin  they 
will  find  Herr  Kuzberg  in  the  very  office  of  the  Chinese  East- 
ern Railroad  by  which  they  cross  Manchuria.  And  when 
they  reach  Irkutsk  they  should  be  wary  of  passing  Zhin- 
zheroff's  drug  store,  for  Herr  Deze  is  posted  there  for  the 
purpose  of  "watching  and  if  necessary  attacking"  them. 
This  man  Deze,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  persons  designated 
in  Document  9  from  the  Reichsbank  of  Berlin  on  January 
12,  1918,  "to  think  out  a  plan  for  carrying  off  the  Japanese 
and  American  war  materials  from  Vladivostok  to  the  west." 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  amazing  and  appalling  revela- 
tions of  these  documents.  To  appreciate  them  they  must  be 
studied  in  their  entirety.  Edgar  Sisson  deserves  great  credit 
for  having  obtained  and  annotated  them.  The  first  that  the 
v/estern  world  knew  of  the  existence  of  such  evidence  was 
thru  the  publication  of  some  of  the  papers  abstracted  from 
the  Bolshevik  archives  in  the  Petit  Parisien  of  February  5 
and  6,  a  better  version  in  places  than  Mr.  Sisson's.  At  that 
time  they  met  with  considerable  incredulity  and  some  criti- 
cism on  the  ground  of  discrepancies  and  inherent  improba- 
bilities. We  did  not  find  in  the  points  raised  sufficient  reason 
to  question  their  genuineness,  and  our  belief  in  them  is  con- 
firmed by  this  more  extensive  and  better  authenticated  col- 
lection. 

But  to  say  that  they  are  authentic  is  not  to  say  that  they 
are  true.  There  are  numerous  inaccuracies  and  incoheren- 
cies,  possibly  due  in  part  to  imperfect  translation.  They  are 
written  by  liars  to  liars,  and  naturally  are  not  free  from 
falsehood.  We  do  not,  for  instance,  believe  the  statement 
twice  repeated  as  "undoubted"  and  based  on  "exact  infor- 
mation" that  the  American  Government  financed  General 
Kaledin  in  his  attempt  to  restore  the  monarchy.  But  such 
lies  contribute  to  the  truthfulness  of  the  picture,  and  we 
do  not  believe  that  Lenine  and  Trotzky  have  any  grounds 
for  a  libel  suit,  however  black  they  are  painted.  John  Reed 
says  that  they  sent,  on  the  eve  of  signing  the  Brest-Litovsk 
treaty,  a  telegram  to  President  Wilson  asking  him  to  help 
them  save  Russia  from  Germany,  and  they  complain  that 
they  received  no  answer.  If  that  is  true,  we  need  not  be 
surprized  at  the  lack  of  response  to  their  appeal,  for  the 
President  already  had  in  his  hands  the  proof  of  their  du- 
plicity. The  wonder  is  that  he  eouM  bring  himself  a  month 
later  to  send  to  the  Bolshevik  congress  at  Moscow  such  a 
cordial  and  sympathetic  message  to  the  Russian  people.  But 
the  President  is  able  in  the  case  of  Russia  as  well  as  Ger- 
many to  make  a  distinction  between  a  tyrannical  govern- 
ment and  a  victimized  people. 


The  Conquest      ^'"'"  ^^*^  «econd  time  in 

of  Palestine         H^^^f  '''''"'"'^  '^^"'u'^ 
rJntish  persistency  has 

ovt-rt'ome  British  incompetency.  The  first 
Mesopotamian  campaijrn  came  to  a  dis- 
astrous close  in  the  surrender  of  the 
army  at  Kut-el-Amara.  But  a  second  ex- 
pedition, under  better  mamiffement. 
mure  than  retrieved  the  failure,  and 
now   the   British   hold  Bag'dad. 

The  first  Palestinian  expedition,  un- 
der Sir  Alexander  Murray,  collapsed 
unexpectedly  at  the  K'ates  of  Gaza.  But 
the  second  attempt,  under  General  Al- 
k>nby,  has  achieved  a  glorious  victory 
and  now  the  British  hold  the  Holy  Land 
from  Beersheba  nearly  unto  Dan. 

Following  out  the  idea  of  Kitchener's 
Sudan  campaign,  that  the  desert  can 
be  overcome  only  by  the  railroad,  a  line 
was  laid  across  the  peninsula  of  Sinai 
from  Egypt  to  Palestine.  Not  being 
able,  like  Moses,  to  command  a  miracu- 
lous water  supply  while  campaigning  in 
this  region,  a  pipe  line  was  laid  all  the 
way  thru  the  desert.  A  bridge  over  the 
Suez  canal  completed  the  connection. 

With  such  backing  the  forces  of  Gen- 
eral Allenby  were  able  to  overcome  the 
enemy  on  the  Gaza-Beersheba  frontier 
and  to  take  Jerusalem  and  Jericho. 
When  the  need  came  for  men  in  France, 
most  of  the  European  and  the  veteran 
Indian  troops  were  withdrawn  and  their 
places  taken  by  fresh  Indian  levies.  But 
even  with  these  new  and  depleted 
forces  General  Allenby  wiped  out  two 
Turkish  armies  and  conquered  Samai'ia. 
If  the  Ottoman  forces  are  as  weak  and 
demoralized  as  they  appear  to  be  he 
may  be  able  to  continue  his  advance 
up  to  Damascus  and  perhaps  even  to 
Aleppo.  At  that  point  the  Palestine 
railroad  running  north  meets  the  lines 
running  east  from  Constantinople  and 
west  from  Bagdad,  and  here  it  was  pro- 
posed that  the  British  coming  up  the 
Tigris  from  Bagdad  should  join  the 
British  coming  up  the  Jordan.  But 
neither  party  has  hitherto  been  able  to 
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BRITISH  VICTORY  IN  PALF;sTINE 
Geneial  Allenby  attacked  the  Turks  from  the 
south  by  infantry  on  his  ri^ht  while  the  cavalry 
on  his  left  swept  up  the  coast  and  down  thru 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  The  ports  of  Haifa  and 
Akka  (Acre)  have  been  taken.  The  Turks  east 
of  the  Jordan  are  beset  by  Arabs  and  British. 
A  drive  up  the  railroad  to  Damascus  may  be 
the  next  move 

reach  the  rendezvous  because  the 
collapse  of  Russia  gave  the  Turks  an 
opportunity  to  concentrate  their  atten- 
tion on  the  British.  Now,  however,  wo 
may  surmize  that  the  Turkish  power 
has  been  greatly  weakened  thru  the  in- 
ability of  the  Germans  to  supply  them 
with  officers  and  munitions  as  formerly. 
In  this  campaign  the  British  have 
been  actively  assisted  by  their  new  ally, 
the  King  of  Hedjaz.  The  Arabs,  tho 
nominally  under  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Sultan,  have  never  been  reconciled  to 
his  rule,  and  they  have  seized  occasion 
of  the  war  to  establish  with  the 
aid  of  the  English  a  quasi-independence 
which,  if  the  Allies  win,  may  prove  per- 
manent. The  Hedjas  railroad,  running 
south  from  Derat  to  the  holy  cities  of 
Mecca  and  Medina,  is  under  their  con- 


trol, and  while  tho  British  under  Alien- 
by  have  been  advancing  northward 
along  the  west  side  of  the  Jordan,  the 
Arabs  under  the  King  of  Hedjaz  have 
kept  up  with  them  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river,  and  by  smashing  up  the  rail- 
road about  Derat  have  cut  off  the  Turks 
from  their  base  at  Damascus. 

The  Battle  of     }^^,^"  ^^«  British    Aus- 
.  ,,  tralian    and    Indian 

Armageddon  Norsemen  charged  across 
the  plain  of  Armageddon  they  inflicted 
a  decisive  defeat  upon  the  Turks  which 
may  result  in  the  elimination  of  Asia 
from  the  war.  The  7th  and  8th  Otto- 
man armies  were  completely  crushed 
and  over  40,000  prisoners  captured. 
General  Allenby's  feat  is  unique  in  the 
present  war,  an  enveloping  action  by 
cavalry  on  a  large  scale.  The  Indian 
lancers  galloped  against  machine  guns 
and  speared  their  gunners.  The  Aus- 
tralian light  horse  sabered  the  Turks 
in  the  trenches.  One  regiment  of  cav- 
alry rode  seventy  miles  in  two  days. 
The  Indian  and  Irish  infantry  marched 
twenty-one  miles  in  twelve  hours.  The 
fugitives  were  pursued  to  the  banks  of 
the  Jordan  by  airmen,  and  those  who 
succeeded  in  getting  across  the  river 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs. 

General  Allenby's  strategical  scheme 
was  brilliantly  conceived  and  executed 
without  a  flaw.  The  Turkish  7th  and 
8th  armies,  said  to  number  100,000 
men,  occupied  the  hills  of  Samaria. 
Their  left  was  protected  by  the  Jordan, 
while  their  right  rested  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean coast  above  Jaffa,  the  ancient 
Joppa.  According  to  the  plan  of  attack 
the  British  infantry  were  first  to  engage 
the  enemy  in  the  hills  west  of  the  Jor- 
dan, while  the  cavalry  were  to  drive  up 
thru  the  plain  of  Sharon  on  the  coastal 
side.  The  troops  were  brought  up  se- 
cretly by  night  and  hidden  in  orange 
and  olive  groves  by  day.  The  superior- 
ity of  the  British  in  the  air  prevented 
the  enemy  from  discovering  these  prep- 
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THK   MAKINKS   IN   VLADIVOSTOK 
From    left   to    ri^ht    alonR    the    curb   are    the   soldiers    of    Japan,    America,    (ireal    Britain   >ind  tho   t'iechiw.Slovak.i,    united   ii\    VladiviwtoK    to   r»ti.-«t   <5*r- 
m  in   domination   of   Kussia.    A    company   of   British   marines    is    marchinir   thru   tho  street;   in   tho  Imckuround   is   tho  hoadiiUKrtors  of  tht  Ca«vt«v>-Sl«>v«k« 
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arations.  The  battle  beofan  on  Septem- 
ber 18  by  the  Welsh,  Indian  and  South 
African  infantry,  who  marched  in  the 
night  into  the  hills  between  the  Jordan 
and  Nabulus  (the  Shechem  of  Abra- 
ham's time).  Altho  the  country  here  is 
exceeding:ly  difficult  to  traverse,  since 
it  consists  of  rocky  hills  and  deep  ra- 
vines, the  British  succeeded  during-  the 
next  three  days  in  gaining-  the  entire 
left  bank  of  the  Jordan  and  so  cutting 
off  the  Turks  from  any  chance  of  es- 
cape to  the  other  side. 

Meantime  the  English  yeomaniy,  In- 
dian cavalry  and  Australian  light  horse 
on  the  British  left  wing  had  broken 
thru  the  enemy's  line  and  pushed  rap- 
idly'northward  until  they  had  crost  the 
railroad  leading  to  the  port  of  Haifa. 
Then  swinging  eastward  they  took 
Nazareth  and  cut  the  railroad  junction 
at  El  Afule.  One  detachment  went  on 
to  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  while  the  main 
body  of  the  British  cavalry  swept  south 
from  Nazareth  thru  the  plain  of  Es- 
draelon  or  Armageddon  and  attacked 
the  Turks  in  the  rear.  They  were  now 
practically  surrounded  and  those  who 
did  not  surrender  were  cut  to  pieces  by 
the  aeroplanes.  In  one  day  the  British 
airmen  dropt  over  eleven  tons  of  bombs 
and  fired  66,000  rounds  from  machine 
guns  at  low  altitude  on  the  retiring  en- 
emy. The  locomotives,  trains  and  stores 
were  captured  complete.  The  German 
commander-in-chief.  General  von  San- 
ders, escaped  by  a  margin  of  six  hours. 


were  still  burning  and  explosions  were 
htard  far  out  to  sea,  so  it  seems  that 
the  value  of  this  district,  formerly  the 
richest  oil  region  in  the  world,  is  prac- 
tically destroyed  and  the  enemy  will  de- 
rive little  benefit  from  its  capture. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Germans 
by  the  occupation  of  Tiflis  in  Trans- 
caucasia have  gained  great  stocks  of  cot- 
ton and  had  shipped  out  890,000  pounds 
by  the  middle  of  August.  The  Georgians, 
who  declared  an  independent  republic, 
have  now  placed  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  Germany  and  the  Arme- 
nians,   feeling   themselves    forced    to    a 


The  Loss  of 
Baku 


While  the  British  have 
been  gaining  in  south- 
western Turkey  they 
have  lost  in  northeastern  Turkey  by  be- 
ing compelled  to  evacuate  the  Caucasus. 
In  The  Independent  of  August  31  we 
explained  at  length  the  importance  of 
maintaining  a  hold  on  the  Caucasus. 
The  despatch  in  July  of  a  .small  body 
of  British  thru  Persia  to  Baku  in  sup- 
port of  the  Armenians  and  Bolshcviki 
who  had  held  that  port  against  the 
Turks  ever  since  March,  gave  grounds 
for  hoping  that  the  Ottoman  advance 
might  here  be  stayed.  But  on  Septern- 
ber  14  the  British  were  forced  to  aban- 
don Baku.  The  British  despatch  lays 
the  blame  for  the  disaster  upon  the 
cowardice  and  trrachery  of  the  Armo- 
nans.  When  Baku  was  attacked  by  the 
Turk.s  in  Augu.st  the  Armenians  showed 
a  lack  of  steadiness.  In  the  Turkish  at- 
tack of  September  1  the  Armenians  and 
Russians  "again  failfd  to  cooperate" 
and  had  U)  be  protected  by  the  Royal 
Warwickshire  regiment,  which  sufFerud 
heavily.  The  British  decided  at  that  time 
to  leavo  the  city,  but  on  September  0  a 
.small  force  of  Rus.sians  arrived  to  aid 
in  the  drrfensw;.  Hut  while  the  Russia n.s 
in  charge  of  the  Caspian  fleet  refused 
to  let  the  British  have  ships  for  de- 
parture, the  Armenians  were  negotiat- 
ing with  the  enemy  for  the  surrender  of 
the  city. 

On   September   14   the  Turks  made  a 
determined    attack    and    after    fighting 
for  sixteen   hourt.  the   British   left  tho    .,.,„,„„.„„„ ^ /„,/«,.„««, 
city.  But  before,  leaving  they  were  able.  ,,.,„,.  (JtsnUKHOU  OV  l'Ar,K.S'llNK 

»/»  «et  fire   to  the  oil    WelJH   ao'l   to  destroy      f;,.n.r<il      All<-nl.y.     r<mirrinn<lini{      HritiHh      trocim. 

th«  munition   plants  and   refinerien.   At    "n''  '"i"""!''!  I'v  n  <'.i,|,,ri.tiv.-  ntiMck  of  AmU. 

I       .  A      «L  •  1    /•    1  1  I    11  •.  ""«    »i'f'<fnr'li«h<'(i    lh»'    ff)iir|u<iit.   of    ni'iirly   all    thc' 

laxt  arrounts  the  oil  fields  anrl  the  city     ,u,\v   f-..ri'i  nn-i   wi|,<.i  .,iit  two  TiirkUh  Hrml.M 


choice  between  Turks  and  Germans, 
seem  also  to  have  accepted  the  latter. 
The  Turks,  now  freed  from  danger  of 
attack  from  the  Caucasus,  have  been 
able  to  advance  in  Persia  beyond  Tabriz, 
which  brings  them  further  to  the  rear 
of  the  British  at  Bagdad. 


The  Underground 


The      French      and 


Gibraltar 


British  are  joining 
in  an  attack  upon 
St.  Quentin,  one  of  the  strongest 
points  of  the  Hindenburg  line.  To- 
gether they  have  brought  up  their 
front  on  a  semicircle  only  three  miles 
from  the  city.  The  French  from  the 
southwest  are  coming  up  both  banks 
of  the  Somme  River,  which  runs  by 
St.  Quentin,  but  the  British  have  a 
harder  task,  for  they  have  to  make 
their  way  thru  the  hills  that  overlook 
the  river  and  city  on  the  northwest. 
These  hills  are  honeycombed  with 
quarries  which  have  been  converted 
into  the  labyrinth  of  passages  known 
as  "the  underground  Gibraltar."  But 
these  dugouts,  while  impregnable,  have 
pioved  deathtraps,  I'^or  the  Germans 
show  a  disposition  to  stay  in  them  in- 
stead of  fighting  in  the  open,  and  when 
so  confined  in  their  own  fortifications 
have  often  been  captured  in  mass  or 
killed  by  bombs  dropt  into  the  en- 
trance. The  British  have  been  literally 
smoking  them  out  by  gas  shells,  and 
many  of  them,  blinded  by  the  smoke 
or  with  tears  streaming  down  their 
faces  from  the  lachrymatory  fumes, 
have  rushed  straight  into  the  arms  of 
their  captors.  The  occupants  of  some 
dugouts  fight  to  the  death ;  others  cool- 
ly surrender  at  the  first  opportunity. 
On  entering  one  dugout  the  British 
found  four  men  playing  cards.  They 
called  out  "Kamcrad!"  and  asked  by 
signs  to  be  allowed  to  finish  their  game 
before  going  to  the  prison  pen.  A 
couple  of  extremely  young  German 
soldiers  captured  by  the  British  were 
sent  back  over  the  line  with  a  loaf  of 
bread  under  thc  arm  and  the  mes- 
sage that  the  British  did  not  fight  boys. 
In  the  operations  north  of  St.  Quen- 
tin during  the  week  the  British  have 
t:iken  more  than  12,000  prisoners.  The 
total  taken  by  the  Allies  and  Ameri- 
cans in  France  during  the  two  months 
since  they  started  their  off"ensive  is 
185,000.  Practically  all  the  ground 
taken  by  the  Germans  in  their  spring 
drive  has  now  been  recovered  except 
the  Chemin  des  Dames,  Armentieres 
and  the  Wytschaete,  while  at  St.  Mi- 
hiel  and  Arras  the  Germans  have  lost 
ground  that  they  have  held  since  1914. 

_.    ^,  According    to    th.ir 

On  the  X-  i        iu 

romantic  custom  the 

Kriemhild  Front  (jermans  named  tho 
various  sectors  of  the  rear  line  estab- 
lished by  Flindenburg  in  1917  after  the 
characters  in  the  Nibeluiigen  Lied. 
Those  parts  of  the  Hindenburg  system 
which  confronted  the  British  below 
Arras  were  called  the  Siegfried,  Wotun 
and  Albrecht  lines.  The  lin  ■  which  was 
drawn  acroHH  the  })aHe  of  the  St.  Mihiel 
salient  for  use  in  ease  that  f)OHition  had 
to  be  evacuated  was  named  after  the 
heroine    of    the    'I'cutonic    riation.'il    ejjic, 
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Phil'iilelphia    Putilie    Ledger 

THAT   AUSTRIAN    PEACE    PLEA 
"I  so  soon   yet  vius  done  for, 
I  vender  vot  I  vas  begun  for" 

Kriemhild,  the  wife  of  Attila,  King  of 
the  Huns.  It  is  this  line  that  the  Amer- 
icans by  their  victory  at  St.  Mihiel  have 
been  brought  up  ag^ainst.  The  Kriem- 
hild line  stretches  from  the  hig'hts  of 
thfc  Meuse  southeast  to  the  Moselle 
River,  or  more  specifically  from  Maiz- 
eray,  four  miles  east  of  Fresnes,  to  Van- 
dieres,  four  miles  north  of  Pont-a- 
Mousson.  It  is  the  main  protection  of 
the  fortress  of  Metz,  altho  behind  it  two 
other  lines  of  entrenchments  have  been 
prepared.  The  American  front  is  within 


one  or  two  miles  of  the  Kriemhild  line. 

The  Woevre  plain  between  the  Meuse 
and  Moselle,  which  constitutrs  the  pres- 
ent battlefield,  is  low  and  marshy  and 
the  heavy  rains  of  the  past  week  have 
made  it  impossible  to  continue  infantry 
operation,  if,  indeed,  such  had  been  de- 
sij>-ned  on  either  side.  But  the  heavy 
artillery  has  bein  active  on  both  sides. 
Our  nine-inch  jruns  have  been  shellinj? 
the  forts  of  Metz,  one  of  which,  Fort 
Sommy,  is  less  than  seven  miles  from 
our  new  front.  The  city  of  Metz  is 
about  twelve  miles  and  Conflans,  a  rail- 
road center  of  almost  e(|ual  importance, 
is  only  eif>:ht.  The  inhabitants  of  Metz 
who  can  j^et  away  are  leavinj?  the  city 
for  fear  of  the  bombardment. 

We  now  have  fijfures  that  enable  us 
to  comprehend  the  completeness  of  the 
American  victory  at  St.  Mihiel  and  the 
thoroness  of  its  preparation.  The  terri- 
tory taken  embraces  152  square  miles 
and  seventy-two  villages.  The  attack  was 
opened  by  bombardment  at  one  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  September  12  and 
four  hours  later  the  infantry  started 
over  the  top  along  a  forty  mile  front. 
During  the  battle  about  1,500,000  shells 
were  fired  from  our  guns.  The  motor 
trucks  employed  in  bringing  up  men 
and  supplies  to  the  front  numbered 
4800.  For  the  preliminary  study  of  the 
ground  and  the  guidance  of  the  troops 
in  action  100,000  detailed  maps  and 
30,000  aerial  photographs  were  pre- 
pared and  distributed  to  every  unit.  All 
parts  of  the  advancing  lines  were  kept 
in  constant  communication  with  the 
staff  by  telephones.  To  accomplish  this 
6000  telephone  instruments  were  em- 
ployed and  5000  miles  were  laid  in  the 
salient  by  motor  trucks  and  hand  reels. 
The  signal  corps  took  more  than  10,000 


feet  of  film  and  thousands  of  photo- 
graphs of  battle  scenes.  To  provide  for 
the  casualties  10,000  beds  were  placed 
in  the  advance  areas,  55,000  farther 
back,  with  thirty-five  hospital  trains  for 
transporting  the  wounded.  Fortunately 
the  resistance  was  less  than  anticipated, 
S')  not  10  per  cent  of  these  facilities 
were  needecl.  The  CJermnn  and  Austrian 
prisoners  taken  number  15,183.  The 
spoil  captured  includes  111  guns,  of 
which  75  are  of  large  caliber,  200  ma- 
chine guns,  42  trench  mortars,  13 
trucks,  ()(!  railroad  cars  and  40  wagons. 
Four  ammunition  dumps  were  taken, 
but  have  not  yet  been  inventoried. 


Driving  Back 
the  Bulgars 


Macedonia  is  again  on 
the  war  map.  The  ad- 
vance movement 
launched  by  the  Allies  on  September 
15  has  been  astonishingly  successful. 
Beginning  with  a  four  mile  gain  on  a 
ten  mile  front  for  the  first  day's  work 
it  had  within  a  week  attained  the  pro- 
portions of  a  forty  mile  gain  on  a 
ninety  mile  front.  Over  12,000  prison- 
ers have  been  taken  and  there  is  pros- 
pect of  bigger  hauls  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. The  Bulgars  are  in  full  retreat, 
burning  their  munitions  and  supply 
depots  as  they  go. 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  the 
strategic  significance  of  this  new 
movement.  Two  railroads  run  out  from 
the  port  of  Salonica.  The  main  line 
follows  up  the  Vardar  River  into  Serbia 
and  on  thru  that  country  to  Belgrade. 
The  other  line,  turning  off  to  the  left, 
runs  to  Monastir  and  there  stops.  The 
capture  of  Monastir,  just  inside  the 
southern  boundary  of  new  Serbia,  is 
the  only  active  achievement  of  the  Sa- 
lonica army  of  several  hundred  thou- 
sand men  during  the  last  three  years 


M0NTENE6RO 


HULGAKS  ON  THE  KUN 

The  altacU  of  the  SerVis   and    Kivnch   drove  a   wcdi?!'   into  th^'   n\idilli'  of   the    llidyraiian  line.   'I'lu-y   l\ave  taken   Prilep  on  the  west  and  the  Vavdnv  Kivei 

and   railroad  on   the  east   and   may  soon   reaeli    Kupiulu    (VeKs),   whieh    i.H    just   ahead  of  them.    On   the   lisht    the    liritiali   have  ilisUnliied    the    livdklHvinn 

Second   Army   from    Luke   Uoiran    and    the   lower    Vardar.    On    the   left   the     Itiilian.s   in    Albaniu   have  ilriven   the   .Vustrian.s   l>e.\ond   Iteiui 
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up  to  the  present.  After  the  evacua- 
tion of  Monastir  the  First  Bulgarian 
Army  retired  into  the  mountains  north 
of  it  and  were  not  further  disturbed. 
The  Second  Bulgarian  Army  held  the 
marshy  land  about  Lake  Doiran  and 
the  mountain  passes  on  the  Serbian 
frontier  thru  which  the  Vardar  River 
runs,  with  the  railroad  along  side  of  it. 

The  Franco-Serbian  offensive  has 
driven  a  wedge  in  between  the  First 
and  the  Second  Bulgarian  armies. 
Crossing  the  Serbian  frontier  the  joint 
forces  carried  the  mountains  deemed 
impregnable  that  lie  between  the  Var- 
dar and  Monastir.  Continuing  north- 
ward they  cut  the  military  railroad 
that  German  engineers  had  construct- 
ed from  the  Vardar  railroad  to  Prilep 
in  order  to  feed  the  Bulgarian  army 
above  Monastir.  The  First  Bulgarian 
Army,  driven  out  of  Prilep,  will  there- 
fore have  to  make  its  way  to  the  Var- 
dar line  by  some  circuitous  route  thru 
the  mountains. 

The  Second  Bulgarian  Army  is  also 
endangered,  for  the  Franco-Serbian 
wedge  has  likewise  cut  the  Vardar  rail- 
road which  supplies  the  Doiran  front. 
While  the  French  and  Serbs  were  at- 
tacking the  First  Army  west  of  the 
Vardar,  the  British  and  Greeks  were 
attacking  the  Second  Army  east  of  the 
Vardar.  Here  the  Bulgars  put  up  a 
stiffer  fight,  and,  according  to  their 
own  account,  inflicted  heavy  punish- 
ment upon  their  assailants.  Yet  here 
also  they  were  driven  back  and  are  re- 
tiring toward  the  Bulgarian  border. 

The  collapse  of  the  Bulgars  in  Mace- 
donia, like  the  collapse  of  the  Turks  in 
Palestine,  may  be  ascribed  in  part  to 
the  withdrawal  of  German  support. 
The  Bulgars,  especially  those  who  used 
to  live  in  the  United  States,  have  been 
disinclined  to  continue  the  war  ever 
since  America  entered  it.  They  have 
never  liked  the  Austrians  or  Germans, 
and  now  they  are  at  odds  with  their 
other  allies,  the  Turks,  with  whom  they 
were  at  war  only  six  years  ago.  The 
overthrow  of  the  Czar  by  the  Russians 
has  excited  among  the  radical  element 
of  the  Bulgars  a  desire  for  the  over- 
throw of  their  own  Czar  Ferdinand, 
who  as  an  Austrian  has  never  been 
popular  with  his  people.  He  is  blamed 
for  bringing  them  into  the  disastrous 
war  with  Serbia  in  1913,  and  if  the 
present  war  should  take  an  unfavor- 
able turn  he  might  be  made  the  scape- 
goat. 


The 


The  wholesale  execution 


T>^j  T,  or  imprisonment  by  the 

Red  Terror       r,  ,  u       i  •       e      n 

Bolsheviki  of  all  per- 
sons suspected  of  disaffection  toward 
their  rule  has  incited  our  Government 
to  endeavor  to  secure  the  cooperation 
of  other  governments  in  a  effort  to  put 
a  »t^/p  to  thi.s  reign  of  terror.  Secre- 
tary Lansing  has  sent  a  telegram  to  all 
American  diplomatic  representatives 
which,  after  calling  attention  to  "the 
daily  massacre  of  untold  innocents," 
^oes  on  to  say: 

In  vi»*w  of  fh<-  i-iirni-Hl  fl'-Hlr*-  of  th<-  ]>>-o- 
\>\c  i>f  t.\n-  Criitc'l  Httiti-H  U>  tK'fri<ii(|  th<; 
KiiBvian  fK-ofilc  nnd  lfti'\  thcrn  ull  poHHibli- 
ftxxiifdfK'''  in  t.h«-ir  HtrufcicU:  Ur  rccDtiHtnirt 
lUi-ir   nation   ujion   f<rin<'ipl»'«  of  (lfHio<ra'.v 


'c,'  L'ndencoud  &  L'ndeiwpod 

WHY   THE   SERBS   ARE  WINNING 

This  is  one  of  the  supply  depots  in  the  Balkans  where  the  reorganized  Serbian  army  got  ready  for 
the  drive  that  it  is  now  making  thru  the  Bulgarian  line 


and  self-government  and  acting  therefore 
solely  in  the  incerest  of  the  Russian  people 
themselves,  this  Government  feels  that  it 
cannot  be  silent  or  refrain  from  expressing 
its  horror  at  this  existing  state  of  terrorism, 
lurthermore,  it  believes  that  in  order  suc- 
cessfully to  check  the  further  increase  of 
the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  Russian 
citizens  all  civilized  nations  should  register 
their  abhorrence  of  such  barbarism. 

You  will  inquire,  therefore,  whether  the 
Government  to  which  you  are  accredited 
will  be  disposed  to  take  some  immediate 
action,  which  is  entirely  divorced  from  the 
atmosphere  of  belligerency  and  the  conduct 
of  war,  to  impress  upon  the  perpetrators 
of  these  crimes  the  aversion  with  which 
civilization    regards    their    present    wanton 

iiCtS. 

From  the  enemy  side,  it  seems,  ef- 
forts are  being  made  in  the  same  di- 
rection. A  London  Tunes  correspond- 
ent says  that  the  German  military  au- 
thorities,   becoming    alarmed    by    the 


THE   GREAT   WAR 

September  7.9 — I'ritish  evacuate  Baku. 
I'.ritish  take  12,(MX)  prisoners  north 
of  St.  Quentin. 

September  20 — British  capture  Moeu- 
vres,  seven  miles  west  of  Cambrai. 
iJrazil  at  war  with  Austria. 

September  2/ — f'ohtru'l  Dur-ov  replaces 
Tsch'iikovsky  as  head  of  Archangel 
gov'Tnnii  (it.  'I'vrjMiclii  cabinet  in 
Japan  resigns  aft<!r  two  years  of 
power. 

September  22 — Allcnby  defeats  Turks 
id  Hamaria.  Strikt?  of  Welsh  rail- 
road mou. 

Se/ilember  23 — House  of  Rcprcseiita- 
tiveH  jiHsseH  prohibilioii  bill  171  to 
'.'A.  I'riti.sh  take  Haifa  and  Acre  on 
ralestin*!  const. 

September  2^—  French  and  Herbs  take 
I'rilef).  I'Vench  take  villagcH,  tliret! 
niil(!H  from  Kt.  Qui-ntin. 

Sepleiiibf  r  2-1  Iirilisli  and  <;r<'ekH 
drive  back  I'lilgars  on  Vardar 
River.  (;iiaiicellor  von  Ilertling 
rnakex  pcact;  sfieech   in    ReicliNtag. 


horror  and  indignation  excited  all  over 
the  world  by  these  outrages,  have 
brought  pressure  to  bear  upon  the 
Bolsheviki  to  stop  them,  and  that  in 
consequence  the  number  of  summary 
executions  has  recently  diminished. 
But  the  renewed  attempts  to  assassi- 
nate the  Soviet  leaders  are  likely  to 
lead  to  reprisals.  Lenine  is  still  laid  up 
by  the  wounds  inflicted  by  Dora  Kap- 
lan and  Trotzky  was  recently  fired 
upon  by  a  sailor,  but  the  shots  missed 
the  mark. 

When  the  Bolsheviki  captured  Jaro- 
slav  in  August  they  put  to  death  300 
of  the  1500  Social  revolutionaries  ar- 
rested for  defending  the  city.  Among 
the  recent  victims  of  the  Red  Terror 
is  General  Brusilov,  who  proved  him- 
self one  of  the  ablest  of  Russian  gen- 
erals in  the  present  war.  Prince  Peter 
Kropotkin,  the  anarchist  and  geog- 
rapher, who  was  exiled  to  Siberia  by 
the  Czar  and  afterward  escaped  to 
England,  has  now  been  arrested  at  Pe- 
trograd  for  alleged  participation  in  an 
English  conspiracy  against  the  Bol- 
sheviki. 

The  Senate  on  September 
Congress      18  passed  the  Liberty  Loan 

bill  exempting  from  the  in- 
come taxes  and  the  surtaxes  the  inter- 
est received  from  the  fourth  loan  bonds 
up  to  $.'{0,000  and  from  previous  loans 
uj)  to  $ir),000.  It  was  then  sent  to  con- 
ference, from  which  it  emerged  in  time 
to  be  passed  as  perfected  on  the  2.'?d. 
On  the  19th  the  Senate  adopted  with- 
out discus.sion  a  resolution  directing  the 
Judiciary  Committee  to  investigate  po- 
litical and  iiropagandi.sih  activities  by 
certain  brewing  interests,  particularly 
with  reference  to  charges  that  a  group 
of  brewers  furnished  money  for  the 
fiurchase  of  a  Washington  nowsi)apcr. 
The  great  revenue  bill  was  .sent  over 
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tixim  the  House  on  the  2lst  and  re- 
ceived by  the  Finaiue  Conimittee,  by 
which  it  was  formally  submitted  to  the 
Stnate  on  the  2;Ul;  but  Kfit^ral  consid- 
eration will  not  begin  until  after  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  has  com- 
pleted its  review  of  the  measure,  per- 
haps a  month  hence. 

This  bill  had  taken  a  particularly 
rapid  course  thru  the  House  on  the  18th 
ard  lUth,  the  debate  on  P'riday  consist- 
ing of  tive-minute  speeches.  The  mo- 
mentous excess-profits  and  war-profits 
provisions  were  passed  without  a  sin- 
gle serious  objection;  and  several  pro- 
posed modifications  of  the  bill  else- 
where were  rejected  or  a  decision  was 
shirked,  as  in  the  case  of  a  supj^ested 
tax  on  cotton,  in  the  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate would  tackle  the  problem.  The  one 
amendment  of  any  importance  to  mod- 
ify the  bill  provides  for  allowing  gas 
and  oil  wells,  mines  and  other  natural 
deposits,  timber  workings,  etc.,  a  "rea- 
sonable amount"  to  be  deducted  from 
net  income  before  imposing  income  and 
profits  taxes,  the  amount  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Government.  This  accom- 
plished, the  bill  was  passed  on  Septem- 
ber 20  by  a  vote  of  850  to  0,  and  the 
result  was  greeted  with  uproarious 
cheering.  The  anticipated  revenue  yield- 
ing value  of  this  House  bill  is  about  us 
follows: 

Besidos  the  war  excess  prniits  sections, 
estimated  to  yield  .$:{.l.'(Kt.(MM).(KH>.  the  great- 
est returns  to  come  from  the  bill,  provisions 
adopted  todav  were  taxes  on  estates  esti- 
mated to  rais.'  .l;il().0<K).(K)(h  transporta- 
tion. .$1S7.<MM),(KX>;  amusement  admissions, 
.$1(M).(MM).(M)(>:  excise  taxes,  iiicludinK  auto- 
mobiles, iewelrv.  luxuries  and  semi-luxur- 
ies. .$r)lS.()()().()b() :  beverages,  .i;i,i:i7.«MM).- 
WO:  tobacco.  .$.H21.(MM),(MM) :  capital  stock. 
.$70.()<M).(>(H):  the  Federal  automobile  licen.se 
provision.  ^T"J. !>.'><». (MX*,  and  stamii  taxes. 
.>!;;',•_'(  H«i.(  MM). 


The  House  called  up  on  the  2l8t  the 
emergency  agricultural  bill,  which  car- 
ries the  war  prohibtion  measure  as  a 
rider,  and  accepted  the  amendment  made 
by  the  Senate  in  conference  by  a  vote 
of  171  to  H4.  All  other  Senate  amend- 
ments were  rejected  by  the  House, 
which  consumed  four  hours'  bitter  do- 
bate  in  which  all  the  arguments  for 
and  against  prohibition  were  produced. 
Legislative  action  on  prohibition  was 
completed,  and  only  rejected  amend- 
ments remain  to  be  acted  upon  by  both 
houses.  Among  them  is  one  permitting 
the  importation  of  foreign  wines  until 
May  1,  1919,  the  date  when  manufac- 
ture of  alcoholic  beverages  will  cease' 
under  the  act,  instead  of  stopping  im- 
mediately as  the  bill  requires.  The  im- 
mediate stoppage  was  insisted  on  as  a 
protection  to  American  wine  makers; 
and  opposed  by  the  State  Department 
as  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  treaties  with 
France,  Spain,  Portugal,  etc.  The  Pro- 
hibition leaders  thereupon  exprest  much 
fear  that  the  whole  bill  would  be  vetoed 
if  it  went  to  the  President  with  this  in- 
ternational flaw  in  it. 


Fourth 


Formal     announcement 

.,  .,  .,  of   the   Fourth    Liberty 

Liberty  Loan     -.  „   j     u     i-v, 

'  Loan  was  made  by  the 

Treasury  on  September  23,  and  all  the 
regulations  were  published;  but  the 
two  important  items  of  the  total  quan- 
tity of  money  to  be  asked  for,  and  the 
date  of  maturity  of  the  bonds  were 
left  by  Mr.  McAdoo  for  more  dramatic 
publication  on  the  24th  by  means  of 
his  speech  to  his  campaigners  in  and 
about  New  York.  Then  the  country 
learned  that  the  total  loan  was  to  be 
six  billions,  and  the  period  twenty 
years  from  October  15.  The  interest 
rate   is   to   be   4%,   beginning   on    Octn- 


BrlHth  Ol/uiiil,  (t)  IWnfriH  A(ii'>i/)(i;i('r  I  in  on 

FRENCH    WOMEN    MECH.\NIC1ANS   STllUYINC    A    HKITISH    I'LANK 
The   employment   of    Kri-nch    women   iw   nieehanioianH   lit    a    Mrili«h    avialion   base   is   a   »te\i    I'orwaiil 
in   women'H   war   work.    It   relcuBfs   for  more  (Innjfi'roua  aervii-e  im   piUitH  or  camion   drivers   the   men 

formerly    neeileil   aa   airplane   mechunieiana 


ber  24,  1918,  and  the  first  interest 
|)ayment  will  be  made  April  15,  1919, 
and  will  be  for  the  17:5  days  interven- 
ing. Thereafter  semiannual  payments 
will  be  made  October  15  and  April  15. 
Ten  per  cent,  of  the  subscription  will 
be  required  as  the  initial  payment  on 
the  Fourth  Loan.  Twenty  per  cent  will 
be  ilue  as  instalments  on  November  21, 
December  19,  and  January  16,  and 
30  per  cent  January  30. 

The  increase  of  the  initial  payment 
from  10  to  20  per  cent  was  to  discour- 
age subscribers  from  abandoning  their 
purpose  to  complete  payments,  as  hap- 
pened too  often  in  the  last  loan;  and 
the  postponement  of  the  last  payment 
until  January  30  is  interpreted  as  indi- 
cating that  the  fifth  loan  would  not  be 
floated  before  next  spring.  Bonds  may, 
however,  still  be  bought  thru  banks  on 
a  system  of  10  per  cent  monthly  in- 
stalments; and  bonds  may  be  sold  by 
individuals  or  corporations  unless  in 
view  of  the  President  the  sale  is  not 
bona  fide  or  for  the  good  of  the  coun- 
try. The  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing  has  already  begun  printing 
the  bonds,  and  plans  to  make  about 
35,000,000  of  all  denominations,  with 
a  larger  proportion  than  heretofore  of 
"baby  bonds"  ($50),  since  special  .ap- 
peal is  to  be  made  for  subscription 
from  persons  of  small  means. 

T   J     .  •  1     A    large    number    of    men 
Industrial     ,  /       ,  ,  .   . 

„      ,  have  found  employment  in 

^c  ers  shipyards  and  other  war 
industries,  whose  need  of  workers  has 
compelled  them  to  accept  almost  all 
that  off'ered;  and  it  has  become  plain 
that  many  are  incompetent.  Worse, 
however,  is  the  fact  that  thousands 
have  taken  jobs  merely  as  a  method  of 
draft  evasion,  and  now  are  trying  hard 
to  evade  labor  also.  They  will  work 
for  a  few  days,  then  desert  to  some 
other  employer  who  offers  higher 
wages,  or  will  absent  themselves  on 
the  plea  of  (pretended)  sickness  or 
some  other  excuse  for  idleness.  Thi^ 
has  been  especially  prevalent  in  the 
Eastern  States,  and  the  diminished 
output  at  Hog  Island  is  mainly  attrib- 
utable to  this  cause.  In  one  Philadel- 
phia yard  the  skilled  workmen  threat- 
ened to  strike  unless  the  incompetents 
somebody  had  put  over  them  were  re- 
moved. Both  their  pride  as  good  work- 
men and  their  patriotic  honesty  revolt- 
ed against  the  situation. 

Now  the  Government  is  framing  a 
set  of  regulations  designed  to  correct 
the  evil  conditions,  which,  it  is  freely 
alleged,  have  arisen  owing  to  too  great 
leniency,  and  also  to  a  bad  system  of 
giving  contractt;.  The  foremost  item  in 
the  regulations  will  be  a  standardiza- 
tion of  wages,  varying  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  but  the  same  for 
any  one  class  of  work  thruout  any  lo- 
cal district.  The  man  who  has  been 
"slacking"  because  he  could  get  a  bet- 
ter job  elsewhere  will  not  be  able  to 
do  so  hereafter;  in  fact,  there  will  be 
no  job  at  all  for  him  elsewhere,  for  if 
he  is  discharged  for  absenting  himaelf 
unduly,  or  for  loafing,  he  will  bo  im- 
mediately put  into  the  army.  If  ho  "sol 
diera"  in  his  work,  he  wil!  bo  made  to 
soldier  in  reality. 


"c^  n'estern  yntxji'ui*  r  i  uion 

VETERANS    OF    THE    FAMOUS    FOREIGN    LEGION    CHEERING    THE    U.    S.    A. 
These  men,  too  often  wounded  to  be  able  to  serve  any  longer  on  the  firing   line,   have  come  over  to   this   count ry   from    France   to   celebrate   the   inau- 
Buration   of   our   Fourth    Liberty   Loan.    They   enlisted   from    nearly   all   the    countries    of   the   world;   they    all    wear    now    tht-   decorations    that    proclaim 

bravery  under  fire.   This  photograph  was  taken  on  the  roof  of  one  of  New    York's  big  skycrapers 


Judging  by  the  newspapers  gener- 
ally, this  exertion  of  stern  discipline  is 
approved  by  the  country,  whose  thrifty 
and  industrious  citizens  have  long  re- 
sented the  burden  of  supporting  idlers 
and  derelicts.  Incidentally  it  is  a  prac- 
tical exposition  of  the  President's 
power  to  make  unwilling  men  either 
work  or  fight,  as  Senator  Reed  main- 
tained when  he  opposed  the  inclusion 
of  that  clause  in  the  Draft  law. 

Less  reprehensible,  but  equally  in- 
effective, is  the  case  of  the  man  who 
is  kept,  or  tries  to  keep  himself,  out  of 
the  army  by  employment  in  a  "non- 
essential" industry.  Attention  has  been 
given  to  this  defect  by  the  United 
States  Employment  Sen'ice,  which 
hopes  by  a  proper  "combing  out"  plan, 
to  be  executed  by  the  local  draft 
boards,  to  bring  half  a  million  more 
men  into  the  fighting  ranks  than  would 
otherwise  be  available.  Here  the  influ- 
ence of  community  opinion  is  expected 
to  produce  the  desired  result  in  most 
cases,  but  recalcitrants  will  feel  the 
.strength  of  Crowder's  arm.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  search  for  recruits  hid- 
ing behind  trivial  tasks  Community 
Labor  Boards  thruout  the  country 
have  been  directed  to  prepare  and 
publish  lists  of  industries  in  which 
women  may  fill  men's  places,  especially 
in  such  lines  as  accounting,  cashier 
service,  and  sale.smanship. 


New  Schoolhouses 
Forbidden 


In  various  parts 
of  the  Unite  d 
States  new  school- 
houses  seemed  to  be  required  by  the 
increase  of  the  pupil  population,  espe- 
cially in  the  larger  cities.  The  War  In- 
dustries Hoard  has  felt  compelled  to 
deny  permi-ssion  Uj  erect  these  build- 
ings, for  reasons  given  by  Chairman 
Baru'h  in  reply  to  an  application  by 
Mayor  llylan  of  New  York — reason.s 
applying  to  the  whole  country.  In  a 
word,  we  cannot  afford  the  material 
and  labor  required.  Mr.  iJaruch  writes: 

Kv»Ty  iiuufffpunry  ijri<l<TtfikinK  of  nn  in- 
'IrjNt.rinl  nflfiir.'  (U-limitM  tin-  tw-opf  of  our 
Hci/iviifn  at.  Uk-  trout.  If  ti'-H  ii(»  Inhor, 
'•apital,  fnot>Ti(iI«.  fnHlificx,  trdrmportii 
rion,  nri'I  fu*-)  fh*-  xix  tcr'-nt  fl<rncnt.<  fhiit 
fnrtfi  th«  >»««!/•  of  'Hir  friiiiiiiiiir  Htrwhivi-. 
'VhfTf  i«,  «t,  Hfi.v  (civd  fifn«',  only  ji  liinit>-'l 
nrrioiint  fff  »->i/|i  ni  t\u-ni-  huiM-N  ii viiiliildf. 
Af  flii-  fiK.ri,  fit  of  Ntrnii)  nil  xhoiilfl  l>c  <on 


centrated  upon  those  enterprises  directly 
ccnnooted  with  the  war.  To  divert  them 
to  other  onds.  no  matter  how  fine  those 
eud.s  may  be  in  themselves,  is  at  this  period 
worse  than  a  crime — it  is  a  blunder  that 
may  cost  us  dear. 

The  board  suggests  that  means  be 
devised  to  utilize  the  present  buildings 
more  completely.  "Surely,"  says  the 
letter  to  Mayor  Hylan,  "under  your 
direction  New  York,  for  the  time  be- 
ing, can  make  one  building  do  the 
work  of  two."  This  advice  amused  New 
York  somewhat,  for  the  most  conspic- 
uous of  the  mayor's  preelection  con- 
tentions was  that  the  part-time,  or 
"Gary"  system  in  the  schools,  which 
did  this  very  thing,  must  go. 


Petroleum 
Supply 


The  tremendous  impor- 
tance of  conserving  the 
supply  of  petroleum  as  a 
fuel,  as  an  illuminant,  as  a  lubricant, 
and  for  other  purposes,  led  to  its  con- 
trol being  invested  in  the  Fuel  Admiri- 
istration  early  last  August;  and  this 
has  been  followed  by  a  proclamation  re- 
quiring licenses  for  all  producers,  large 
dealers  in,  and  transporters  of  petro- 
Ifum  and  its  products  (especially  gaso- 
line), and  of  natural  gas,  to  go  into 
efl^ect  October  \.  A  bulletin  has  just 
been  issued  by  the  National  Museum 
giving  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
oil  situation  by  experts  of  the  Bureau 
oT  Mineral  Technology.  The  authors  re- 
view the  rapid  exhaustion  of  the  un- 
mined  supply  of  petroleum,  the  war 
needs  for  petroleum  products,  and  the 
national  importance  of  maintaining  in 
the  future  an  ample  supply  of  motor 
fuel,  in  view  of  the  limited  nature  of 
the  resource  and  the  wastes  inherent  in 
it.s  present  type  of  exploitation.  As  to 
the  last  point,  they  assert  that  scarcely 
ID  per  cent  of  the  resource  value  is  now 
recovered,  "while  the  unmined  supply 
now  available  in  the  United  States  is. 
only  about  seventy  barrels  to  the  per- 
.Hon." 

This  situation  has  caused  seriou  •. 
thought  in  Congress;  and  the  di.scovery 
by  the  Fuel  Administration  that  there 
would  probably  be  a  deficit  of  a  million 
barrels  this  year  in  the  gasoline  supply 
cnuHcd  the  requcHt  not  to  use  automo- 
\  lies  on  Sunday  cxcefit  for  really  ner-es- 
sarv   t.ravfl,   which   hjin  be;  n   so  well   o',- 


served,  and  has  given  as  much  pleasure 
to  pedestrians  as  it  has  displeasure  to 
joy-riders.  Meanwhile  the  House  and 
Senate  are  deadlocked  in  conference 
over  the  provisions  of  a  bill  regulating 
the  leasing  of  oil-boring  privileges  on 
public  lands,  differing  as  to  its  effect 
on  production.  The  placing  of  taxation 
on  the  various  phases  and  products  of 
the  petroleum  industry  as  arranged  in 
the  House  revenue  bill,  is  also  arousing 
much  opposition  from  certain  interests, 
especially  in  respect  to  prospecting  for 
new  wells.  These  critics  object  to  their 
business  as  producers  being  considered 
as  a  stabilized  industry,  like  an  ordi- 
nary factory,  for  success  is  a  matter 
of  chance — a  gamble. 


OllIC   NKW    AMIIA.SSM»()|{    I'O    KNGI.AND 

Holicitor-fi'Tiii  III  .lohii  Williimi.'i  DuvIh  hiiH  been 
iipri'iint.'il  liy  rii'Hidi'iil  WilMon  In  HUcrcrd  Wnltci' 
Mirii'H  l'iip;i'  iih  AiiibnHhiiilor  friim  thr  Iliii'rd 
.SlulcH  to  the  (Niiirt  of  .Mt.  ./iiiih'M.  AiTibiiHHiiilor 
DiivIh  Ih  »it  pri'Hi'nt  In  Swllzeilnnd,  iih  liciul  of 
Ihi-  Aiiii-rlriiM  di'li'i/:iilloii  coiifi'iihu'  with  a  ilvr- 
iMiiM  iiilHHliiri  oil  IIh'  ti'"ii.tini'iit  mid  (•xi'Iiiimkh  of 
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THE  COLLEGES  AS  WAR  CAMPS 


THE  great- 
est change 
which  has 
e  V  t"  r  oc- 
currecl  in  the 
history  of  the 
higher  education 
in  America  is 
now  occurring ; 
it  is  a  revolu- 
tion. The  richest 
gift  which  the 
Government  has 
ever  made  to  the 
higher  education 
—  and  it  has 
made  many  and 
rich  ones — it  is 
now  making.  The 
change  and  tha 
gift  lie  in  the 
fact  that  all  the 
best  colleges 
and  universities, 
some  three  hun- 
dred in  number, 
have  become, 
like  the  r  a  i  1- 
roads,  '  Govern- 
ment    institu 
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The  Harvard  siadinm. 


formerly  devoted  to  sports,  is  vow  drill  (/round  for  radio  student  a 


tions.  As  in  the  case  of  the  railroads, 
the  administrative  offices  are  remain- 
ing, but  the  determination  of  policies 
is  made  by  the  Government. 

The  facts  are:  all  students  who  en- 
ter the  American  colleges  this  year,  be- 
ing eighteen  years  of  age.  become  by 
that  entrance  soldiers  of  the  United 
States  and  members  of  what  is  known 
as  a  Students'  Army  Training  Corps. 
They  pursue  a  course  of  study  which 
is  either  military'  or  colored  by  military 
conditions.  No  less  than  eleven  hours 
of  each  week  are  devoted  to  drill  and 
work  therewith  connected.  In  addition 
fourteen  hours  of  lectures  and  recita- 
tions are  provided  from  many  subjects, 
some  of  which  have  a  certain  relation- 
ship to  military  affairs.  These  subjects 
include  English,  French,  German,  math- 
ematics, physics,  chemistry,  biology, 
geology,  mineralogy,  geography,  me- 
teorology, topography  and  map-draw- 
ing, astronomy,  descriptive  geography, 
hygiene,  sanitation,  psychology,  mechan- 
ical and  free-hand  drawing,  surveying, 
economics,  accounting,  history,  intei'na- 
tional  law,  military  law  and  govern- 
ment. From  these  subjects  the  student 
makes  such  selection  as  the  college  of- 
ficials think  fitting.  One  course,  how- 
ever, is  required  of  all,  known  as  the 
underlying  issues  of  the  war-period, 
but  this  course  is  interpreted  generously 
as  standing  for  a  course  in  the  aims  of 
the  war  or  in  history,  government,  eco- 
nomics, philosophy,  or  modem  litera- 
ture. It  is  to  be  noted  that  neither  Latin 
nor  Greek  nor  Biblical  literature  is  in- 
cluded in  this  course.  It  is  also  to  be 
noted  th&t  German  is  included. 

All  of  these  soldier-students,  or  str.- 
dent-soldicrs,  are  required  to  live  in 
barracks  provided  by  the  college  and 
to  have  their  meals  at  a  common  mess. 
The  program  of  each  day  is  (provision- 
ally)  arranged  as  follows: 


fi  :45  a.  m.,  Reveille. 

7:00.  Moss. 

T:.30-n:.30.  Drill. 

!):.S0-12:00,  Redtntion  nnd  studv. 

12:15.  Mess. 

1  :(M)-4  :.S0,  Study  and  recitation. 

4  :,'>0-5  :30.  Athletics  and  recreation. 

5  :oO.  Mess. 

^Fess  to  7  :M0,  At  student's  disposal. 
7  :.>0-f)  :.'X),  Study  under  supervision. 
10:0(1,  Taps. 

The  requirement  of  the  Government, 
moreover,  goes  beyond  the  order  of  each 
day.  It  concerns  the  whole  academic 
year  as  well.  Each  year  is  divided  into 
four  terms  of  three  months  each,  be- 
ginning with  the  1st  of  October.  Each 
teiTn  will  usually  by  each  college  be 
made  a  distinct  unit  of  instruction. 

The  strictness  of  requirements  has  its 
counterpart  in  the  generosity  of  the 
provision  made  by  the  Government  for 
each  soldier-student.  The  Goverament 
pays  his  tuition  fee,  lodging  in  the  col- 
lege barracks,  board  in  the  college  mess, 
and  gives  him  $30  a  month  as  the  pay  of 
a  private  as  well  as  his  uniform.  The 
charge  for  tuition  differs  in  different 
colleges,  but  assuming  that  this  charge 
is  $150  a  year,  the  Government  pays  for 
each  student  $150  for  tuition,  $300  for 
lodging  and  board,  or  $510;  his  pay  is 
$360,  which  with  the  cost  of  his  uni- 
form, makes  a  total  of  $900  at  least. 
This  most  generous  provision  is  without 
precedent  in  the  history  of  liberal  edu- 
cation. 

Four  bodies  at  least  are  immediately 
and  deeply  concerned  with  this  academic 
revolution.  They  are  the  college  faculty, 
the  college  trustees,  the  students,  and 
the  public.  To  this  revolution  college 
faculties  are  assenting,  if  not  with  alac- 
rity, at  least  with  willingness  antl  co- 
operation. It  is  not,  be  it  also  said,  the 
willingness  of  compulsion,  but  a  willing- 
ness based  on  the  assurance  that  this 
method   represents  one  of  the  most  ef- 


fective forces 
for  the  winning 
of  the  Great 
War.  Teachers 
recognize,  as  one 
of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  new 
system,  the  fact 
that  students 
feel  a  certain 
obligation  to 
work,  an  obliga- 
tion which  under 
the  individualis- 
tic system  of  the 
former  time  was 
somewhat  for- 
eign to  some  of 
them. 

Trustees,  too, 
are  shouldering 
the  financial  and 
a  d  m  i  nistrative 
responsibility  for 
housing  and 
feeding  the  ?  e 
men  with  the 
same  generosity 
with  which  they 
as  private  citi- 
M.  C.  A.  cam- 
Bonds.     Tho 


zens  give  to  the  Y. 
paigns  or  buy  Liberty 
few  students  are  as  yet  enrolled  in 
the  S.  A.  T.  C.,  yet  all  indications 
intimate  that  they  will  "take  to"  this 
new  life,  under  unique  conditions, 
with  an  enthusiasm  born  of  a  generous 
and  direct  interest.  Be  it  said,  too,  that 
the  number  of  these  students  promises 
to  be  large;  in  fact,  the  enrollment  in 
the  freshman  class  of  the  best  colleges 
will  be  far  greater  than  has  ever  been 
known.  It  may  be  added  that  the  cause 
of  this  vast  increase  is  not  to  be  inter- 
preted as  slackness;  for  these  men  as 
college  students  are  subject  to  the  same 
general  terms  of  the  draft  as  if  they 
dwelt  outside  of  the  college  gateway. 

The  fourth  body  concerned  with  this 
revolution  is  the  people  themselves. 
The  people  seem  to  be  responding  to 
this  change  with  an  enthusiasm  akin 
to  that  of  the  boys  themselves.  Educa- 
tion has  become  the  greatest  human  in- 
terest of  fhe  American  people;  and  the 
people  recognize,  moivover,  that  this 
development  of  the  higher  form  of  this 
interest  is  fraught  with  tremendous  po- 
tentialities for  righteousness  intellec- 
tually as  well  as  ethically. 

In  causing  this  transformation  in  the 
higher  education,  the  Government  has 
been  moved  by  at  least  three  considera- 
tions. First,  the  giving  of  relief  fnun 
overci'owding  to  the  cantonments.  Sei'- 
ond,  the  promotion  of  efUciency.  The  ef- 
ficiency is  promoted  by  the  elimination 
of  the  unfit  students  and  the  discover- 
ing of  tho  fit  and  even  of  the  rttttNSt 
for  special  jobs.  For  after  a  |>erioil 
which  may  be  long  or  short,  each  man 
is  assigned  to  military  duty  in  oi\e  of 
the  following  forms: 

(ix'i   Transfi>rrod     to    a    tviitral    otttcors' 


camp. 

(li>   'rransfcrrod 
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DESPITE  all 
the  good  work 
which  has  been 
done  by  econo- 
mists, financiers  and 
publicists  to  promote 
thrift  campaigns,  the 
great  public  is  still 
largely  unmoved.  It 
does  not  realize  the 
magnitude  of  our  task 
or  the  true  philosophy 
of  economics. 

This,  the  greatest 
of  all  wars,  is  great- 
est especially  in  its 
cost.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  direct  money 
cost  alone,  for  all  na- 
tions, is  already  far 
in  excess  of  a  hundred 
billion  dollars.  Every 
week  it  costs  as  much 
as  did  the  entire  Boer 
War;  every  month  as 
much  as  the  entire 
Russo-Japanese  War; 
every  two  months  as 
much  as  the  entire 
Civil  War,  which  hith- 
erto has  held  the  rec- 
ord for  costliness. 

Never  before  in  his- 
tory has  an  under- 
standing of  the  sim- 
ple principles  of  eco- 
nomics been  so  sorely 
needed.  In  spite  of 
efforts  to  supply  this 
need,  we  find  the  pub- 
lic confused  and  vacil- 
lating between  two 
economic  philosophies 
— the  simple,  direct, 
old-fashioned,  correct 
philosophy  of  thrift 
and  industry  and  the 
specious  philosophy, 
perhaps  best  epito- 
mized as  "Business  as 
U.sual." 

Behind  that  phrase 
there  are  two  great 
fallacies,  which,  as 
we  shall  soon  see,  are 
boon  companions  and 
keep  each  other  in 
countenance.  One  is 
what  in  the  classroom 
we  call  the  "money 
fallacy,"  the  idea  that 
we  can  pay  for  the  war  simply  by 
creating  more  monoy.  Tho  other  is 
the  "make  work"  fallacy,  that  we 
make  a  living  merely  by  getting  a 
job.  Deceived  by  the  former  idea,  we 
tried  U>  pay  for  the  Civil  War  by  the 
printing  presH,  and  issued  greenbacks 
until  it  Ux/k  two  and  a  half  dollars  in 
greenlwcku  to  equal  one  dollar  of  gold. 
We  tried  to  pay  for  the  devolution  by 
issuing  continental   paper  money,  until 
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money  in  the  bank. 
They  transfer  this  by 
check  to  the  Govern- 
ment; the  Govern- 
ment transfers  it  to 
munition  makers,  food 
producers,  and  others 
and  so  it  keeps  in  cir- 
culation— -a  vast  addi- 
tion to  our  deposit — 
or  credit — currency. 

This  new  credit  cur- 
rency is  just  as  truly 
a  dilution  of  the  total 
circulating:  medium  as 
were  the  greenbacks 
in  the  Civil  War.  We 
therefore  have  an 
abundance  of  pur- 
chasing' power  but  a 
scarcity  of  thino;s  to 
purchase,  so  that 
prices  g-o  up.  The  first 
Liberty  Loan  we  were, 
apparently,  able  to 
pay  for  mostly  out  of 
real  savings.  Inflation 
began  to  show  itself 
with  the  second  and  in- 
creased with  the  third. 
Abroad,  the  sam.e  prin- 
ciple is  at  work,  only 
in  somewhat  different 
ways.  Ever  jrwhere 
that  records  enable  us 
to  judge  we  find  that 
the  issues  of  paper 
money  or  the  making 
of  new  deposits  out  of 
new  bank  loans  have 
increased  almost  ex- 
actly in  proportion 
with  the  Government 
loans    of    the   nations. 

The  second  fallacy 
of  the  "Business  a^ 
Usual"  philosophy  is 
the  industrial  or 
"make  work"  fallacy, 
namely,  that  making 
a  living  consists  mere- 
ly in  getting  a  job, 
and  that  therefore,  in 
war,  we  must  not  in- 
terfere with  jobs. 

Some  people  hail  a 
cold  winter,  filling  the 
city  streets  with  snow, 
as  "a  good  thing"  be- 
cause it  "makes  work." 
Undoubtedly    we    can 


the  cheapest  wallpaper  he  couWI  get!  jiut  our  fingers  on  many  individual 
To  this  day  we  have  a  reminder  of  that  cases  where  a  man  has  been  bettered 
money  in  the  expression  "not  worth  a  thereby.  But  has  the  country  been  bet- 
continental."  tered?  If  so,  obviously  what  the  coun- 
We  flatter  ourselves  that  we  are  too  trj'  ought  to  do  is,  not  to  wait  for  the 


wise  to  indul^^e  in  such  inflation  methods 
today,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  aro 
doing  the  same  thing  in  a  more  subtle 
way.  When  people  sub.icribe  to  Liberty 
IJonds,  without  having  rerluced  their 
ordinary  expenditures  so  as  to  save  the 


good  fortune  to  fail  from  the  sky,  but 
to  hire  people  to  fill  up  the  streets  with 
rubbish  and  then  hire  them  to  shovel 
it  away.  This  would  make  work  twice, 
and  without  waiting  for  winter. 

It  is  just  as  (erroneous  to  argue  that 


that  money  became  a  hiK.sinjf  and  a  by-     money,  they  are  indirectly  inflating  the    to  keep  the  country  prosperous  in  time 


word.    People    joked    of    the    houHewifn    currency.  They  go  to  the  bank  and  a.^k 


who  "Uiok  a  market  ha«ket  full  of  this 
money  tf>  the  meat  market  and  brought 
back  a  beef»t<;ak  in  her  pwketbook." 
There  was  a  barber  in  Philadelphia 
wh/)  papered  the  walla  of  hif»  «hop  wi*h 
thisi  cwitinental  money,  naying  it  waH 


the  bank  to  lend  them  nioncsy,  and  th« 
bank,  wishing  to  be  patriotic,  lends  them 
monr-y  which  it  manufactures,  so  to 
Hj'cak,  by  writing  "deposits"  on  its 
book."*.  Then  the  "depositors"  of  thi.'i 
iK^ok  credit  aro  supposfid  to  have  some 


of  war  we  must  keep  people  employed 
at  non-essential  jobs.  This  will  doubtless 
help  certain  individuals,  makers  of  in- 
toxicants, tobacco,  confectionery,  jew- 
elry, pleasure  automobiles,  etc.;  but  will 
it  help  the  country  as  a  whole? 

It  is  significant  that  the  loudest  coin- 
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plaints  ag:ainst  eurtailinji'  "non-esst'iitial 
iiuiusLiies"  t-oine  from,  or  at  least  oriji!:- 
inate  with,  the  special  interests  affected, 
altho  often  these  interests  are  kept  well 
in  the  background. 

Many  examples  can  be  cited.  The  liti- 
iior  interests  not  only  fought  war-time 
prohibition  directly,  but,  thiu  the  mem- 
bers of  their  allied  "Association  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,"  were  behinil  the 
vigorous  public  opposition  to  that  meas- 
ure in  the  press  and  in  general.  The 
tobacco  interests  even  more  aggressive- 
ly "put  over"  on  an  innocent  public  the 
tobacco  fund  campaign,  magnifying  a 
grain  of  truth  into  a  mountain  of  false 
ideas. 

The  owner  of  a  large  department 
store  has  recently  addrest  working 
g-irls,  saying:  "You  must  buy  more  dur- 
ing the  war  and  not  less,  because,  don't 
you  see,  you  are  supporting  the  girl 
behind  the  counter.  You  must  come  to 
our  department  stores  and  buy  all  you 
can."  I  have  no  doubt  that  his  advice 
was  sincere,  but  the  man's  view  was 
biased  by  the  fact  that  his  income  de- 
pends on  a  department  store. 

A  lady  said  to  my  wife  not  long  ago 
that  all  this  idea  about  saving  food  was 
wrong;  that  we  ought  to  eat  more  and 
not  less  during  war  time,  in  order  to 
"help  the  farmer."  In  discussion  it 
transpired  that  her  brother  was  a  farm- 
er, and  she  had,  unconsciously,  acquired 
the  farmer's  bias. 

THE  LAUY   WHO   LIKES   NEW   GOWNS 

Another  lady  recently  went  to  a  dress- 
m.aker  to  get  a  new  gown.  The  dress- 
maker, nearly  in  tears  because  so  many 
of  her  customers  had  stopped  buying, 
said:  "I  am  so  glad  that  you  came.  I 
was  almost  thinking  of  giving  up  my 
shop.  I  don't  know  how  I  am  going  to 
get  thru  the  winter.  It  seems  as  if 
everybody  has  stopped  buying  dresses. 
What  are  we  dressmakers  to  do?"  Her 
customer  took  much  the  same  point  of 
view,  because  she  had  the  bias,  not  of 
the  dressmaker,  but  of  the  dressmaker's 
customer.  She  wanted  that  dress;  she 
didn't  want  to  admit  that  it  was  wrong 
for  her  to  buy  luxuries  in  war  time.  It 
was  a  comfort  to  her  to  hear  the  dress- 
maker's tale  of  wo  and  to  fall  in  with 
her  philosophy.  Both  of  them  had  a  bias 
in  favor  of  keeping  up  that  dressmaking. 

I  received  some  time  ago  a  printed 
pamphlet  from  a  motor  car  company, 
which  is  trying  to  "educate"  the  public 
not  to  give  up  buying  automobiles,  es- 
pecially automobiles  "of  quality,"  dur- 
ing the  war;  since  what  is  really  needed 
is  to  keep  people  at  work.  If  the  stock- 
holders and  directors  and  officers  of  that 
company  looked  at  this  subject  as  I 
look  at  it,  and  as  I  believ(>  it  should 
be  looked  at,  they  would  have  cut  off 
their  right  hands  before  they  would 
have  put  out  such  unpatriotic  adver- 
tising. 

The  newspapers  are  often  full  of  ad- 
vertisements of  non-essentials  and  both 
the  advertiser  and  the  paper  printing 
the  advertisements  find  it  hard  to  sur- 
render the  "business  as  usual"  idea.  A 
Boston  philanthrojjist  recently  pub- 
lished allidavits  proving  that  certain 
newspapers  were  compelled  by  their  un- 


patriotic advertisers  to  exclude  materi;il 
tlesigned  to  tell  the  reader  the  truth 
about  his  war-time  duty  to  refrain  from 
buying  non-essentials. 

But  what  the  country  needs  is  not  so 
much  cessation  as  transformation  of  in- 
dustries. .Automobile  factories  should 
stop  making  pleasure  cars  and  make 
motor  trucks  and  "tanks"  for  the  Army. 
We  must,  to  whatever  extent  is  neces- 
sary, convert  nones.sential  industries 
into  essential  industries.  Distilleries 
which  formerly  made  whiskey  are  now 
making  alcohol  for  industrial  and  mili- 
tary purposes. 

When  we  talk  about  keeping  labor 
employed,  are  we  conscious  of  what  we 
are  saying?  There  is  the  greatest  short- 
age of  labor  today  we  have  ever  had. 
During  the  Civil  War  the  North  could 
import  the  labor  that  it  needed  for  the 
war  supplies.  Today,  for  lack  of  ships 
and  for  the  reason  that  the  whole  world 
is  at  war,  we  cannot  import  labor.  Im- 
migration has  stopped;  the  station  at 
Ellis  Island  is  closed.  The  shortage  of 
labor  is  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  we 
have  already  taken  out  of  our  industries 
a  couple  of  million  men  for  the  Army 
and  we  are  likely,  before  we  get  thru, 
to  send  as  many  more  to  the  front.  Co- 
incident with  this  double  labor  shortage 
on  the  supply  side  of  the  market,  there 
is  an  increased  and  ever-increasing  call 
for  labor  on  the  demand  side.  The  mu- 
nition factories  want  labor,  the  navy 
wants  labor,  the  shipyards  want  labor, 
the  aeroplane  factories  want  labor,  the 
farmers  want  labor.  We  should  be  pro- 
g^'essively  transferring,  or  redistribut- 
ing, an  immense  amount  of  labor  to  pro- 
duce more  munitions  and  food.  Our 
philosophy  of  keeping  men  .on  the  old 
jobs  means  that  the  new  jobs  will  go 
unfilled.  It  is  natural  that  many  should 
hold  back  from  chang-ing  jobs.  They 
would  rather  "let  George  do  it,"  or  in 
plain  English,  be  slackers. 

But  there  must  be  some  painful  dislo- 
cations. The  war  itself  is  the  most  ter- 
rific dislocation.  We  must  "see  it  thru," 
however  drastic  the  dislocation  may 
seem  to  those  who  are  uprooted  from 
old  habits,  and  who  lose  the  advantages 
of  acquired  skill. 

PUT    YOURSELF   IN    CRUSOE'S    PLACE 

Suppose  we  take  the  problem  in  its 
simplest  form,  and  see  how  Robinson 
Crusoe  on  his  desert,  island  would  meet 
the  situation.  Because  of  a  war  with 
neighboring  islands  he  needs  bows  and 
arrows.  How  can  he  get  them?  There 
are  only  two  ways:  one  is  to  take  them 
out  of  accumulated  stock,  or  capital, 
that  is,  use  bows  and  arrows  that  he  had 
already  made.  The  second  way  is  to 
take  them  out  of  income,  and  that,  in 
turn,  he  can  do  in  two  ways:  either  by 
working  harder  and  having  Man  Friday 
work  harder  to  produce  more;  or  by 
stopping  the  production  of  things  which 
they  had  been  producing  before,  say  to 
take  Man  Friday  off  the  job  of  produ^-- 
ing  chewing  gum  from  the  resinous 
trees  and  set  him  to  producing  bows 
and  arrows  instead. 

The  same  simple  principles  as  apply 
to  Robinson  Crusoe's  islaiul  apply  also 
to  the  United  States  altho  obscured  by 


the  camoudage  of  a  circulating  medium 
ai\d  the  division  of  labor  and  their  re- 
spective fallacies,  the  money  fallacy 
ami  the  make-work  fallacy.  I  strongly 
suspect  that  one  reason  that  the  amount 
requested  for  the  third  Liberty  Loan 
was  so  surprizingiy  small  was  because 
we  had  not  been  able  to  divert  the  pro- 
ductive energies  of  the  country  suffi- 
ciently to  the  things  for  which  we  were 
subscribing. 

it's   not  .\.   QUESTION   OE   MONEY 

To  provide  the  real  sinews  of  war  we 
need  not  money  and  jobs  but  certain 
definite  goods  and  war  services.  These 
can  come  either  from  existing  capital, 
i.  ( .,  stock  on  hand,  or  from  current  in- 
come. There  is  little  to  be  had  from 
capital.  We  have  plenty  of  peace  cap- 
ital but  little  war  capital.  We  were 
caught  "unprepared."  We  had  no  great 
accumulation  of  fireaiTns  in  this  coun- 
try, no  great  accumulation  of  food. 
We  could  take  a  little  out  of  stock  in 
the  case  of  cattle  and  have  done  so, 
thereby  greatly  endangering  our  future 
meat  supply. 

We  must  depend,  therefore,  chiefly  on 
current  production.  We  must  be  more 
productive  and  eke  out  by  cutting  off 
non-essentials  so  far  as  necessary.  If 
we  are  to  use  twenty-four  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  goods  and  services  in 
the  next  twelve  months,  reckoning  these 
values  at  the  present  price  level,  it  is 
scarcely  conceivable  that  as  much  as  a 
billion  of  this  can  be  taken  out  of  cap- 
ital. The  other  twenty-three  billions  and 
more  will  have  to  be  produced. 

The  total  income  of  the  people  of  thc- 
United  States  is  apparently  > about  sev- 
enty billions.  Already,  by  the  with- 
drawal of  two  million  men  it  has  been 
somewhat  reduced.  The  reduction  let  us, 
very  roughly,  place  at  two  billion  dol- 
lars— leaving  sixty-eight  billions'  worth 
which  we  can  produce  without  these 
soldiers.  Of  this  sixty-eight  billions, 
twenty-three  billions,  or  approximately 
one-third,  we  need  to  use  toward  carrj'- 
ing  on  the  war.  Professor  David  Friday 
estimates  that  there  were  in  1917  a  total 
volume  of  liquid  savings  in  this  country 
of  eleven  billion  dollars.  We  must  in- 
crease this  amount,  for  we  are  spending 
double  that  much  a  year  on  the  war.  We 
cannot  secure  this  huge  mass  of  goods 
and  services  except  by  speeding  up  pro- 
duction and  by  transfonning  production 
from  non-essentials  to  essentials.  The 
last  named  method  must  do  the  great 
bulk  of  the  work.  Like  Robinson  Crusoe 
we  must  divert  our  energy  from  the 
pioduction  of  chewing-gum  to  the  pro- 
duction of  munitions. 

As  .Mr.  Vanderlip,  president  of  the 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  says: 
"No  matter  how  well  we  can  afford  to 
buy  unnecessary  things,  no  matter  how 
well  we  can  afford  to  do  it,  the  Gover'\- 
ment  cannot  afford  to  have  us  do  it.  If  you 
saw  a  chauffeur  driving  an  ambulanctv 
you  wouldn't  take  him  away  to  drive 
your  car.  Or  if  a  won»ai\  was  n\aking 
a  gas  mask  you  wouldn't  take  her  away 
to  make  a  new  hat.  Or  a  mechanic  w\uk 
ing  at  a  lathe  on  a  shell  you  would  not 
ask  him  to  repair  yvuir  automobile." 

If  we  expect  "bu!*ine.>w  »s  usual"   u> 
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SOME  LUCKY  YOUNGSTERS  IN  FRANCE 


h  is  common  r/ossip  over  flicrc  ihai  the 
doiifilihniix  nre  the  rhihlrcn's  favorites.  And 
'.It-     :.,rii     srriii     f)     (iiprrciatr     the     hon<,r'. 
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irfKVVE    IJOARNEI)  THAT    THE    RED  CRMSS   MIIANS    K()(t|. 
U'W/j  luthrr  III  till   froiil  unit  iiiotlnr  ill  n  iir  iiork  thmr  Frr.mli  liiil'lmi  iirr  fed  and  laut/hl  and  dorloied  l>i/  tin-  .\  ineriiuii    lied  CrusH 
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(^  Ciiw.mklUi.  I'ublic  Itifot tnation,  from  Htun 

SAVE  THE  PIECES 

l>tah(i(ie,  as  the  cost  of  war  piles  up.  is  <is- 
suininu  more  atid  more  importance.  Disuhled 
(funs  and  enf/ines  now  are  being  sent  hack  to 
salrafje  depots  behind  the  lines  and  cither 
fixed  up  there  or  taken  apart  and  put  to 
other  uses.  The  American  soldiers  above  are 
unloading   scrap    tin    brought    in    from   camp 


SALVACiING  STRAY  BULLETS 
''Pick  me  up  and  pop  me  in.  I  may  kill  a 
Hun  one  day,"  reads  this  sign  near  the  Itrit- 
ish  front  line  trenches.  The  soldier  standing 
there  is  putting  some  dud  cartridges  inio  the 
bag.  Notice  the  camou/lugc  screen  behind 
him.  Evidently   the  post  is  on  a  direct  road 
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NATURALIZING  SOME  CAPTURED  GERMAN  GUNS 
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.1  corps  of  mechanics  are  kept  busy  here  putting  badly  d^^maged  airpUnea  •w<o  comtHia- 

sion  again.  \ot  only  Allied  machines,  but  captured  enemy  planes  art)  rtpaiitd  to  ft  if  for  ua 
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WHEN  THE  YANKS   GO  INTO  BATTLE 
This  pleasant  icooded  road  looks  farther  from  the  devastation  of  No  Man's  Land  than  it  actually  is ;  a  fcto  miles  heyond  are  the 
enemy  trenches  which,  not  so  very  long  after  this  photograph  teas   taken,  were  captured  hy  our  men 
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Amf.rutanH  and  /Iriliiih  are  hringing  hack  lliin  horde  of  (Jerman  priHonem,  a  pari  of  Ihoae  eaiiliiriil  ajicr  one  of  <iiir  recent    ticturies 
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IN  my  two  previous  articles  describ- 
ing my  trip  from  the  American 
ports  of  disembarkation  up  to  the 
battle  front,  1  have  taken  the  read- 
er over  two- thirds  of  the  American 
eommunicatinjc  lines.  This  week  I  con- 
clude my  journey  back  of  the  American 
front.  On  this  part  of  my  trip  1  was 
accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Wilson,  of 
Texas,  who  was  assi^ed  to  me  from 
G.  H.  Q.  Our  next  stopping  place  was 
a  good  sized  French  city  where  General 
Johnson,  a  West  Point  graduate,  com- 
mands a  force  of  8000  American  troops. 
We  arrived  in  town  before  daylight  and 
had  to  walk  from  the  railroad  station 
to  the  hotel  a  dozen  blocks  away,  as 
there  was  no  conveyance  of  any  kind  to 
be  had  for  love  or  money.  It  was  cold 
and  drizzling  and  the  city  was  strangely 
calm  in  its  sleeping  stillness.  But  after 
a  couple  of  hours  more  sleep  at  the 
hotel,  a  shave,  a  cold  rub  down  and  a 
good  French  breakfast  of  rolls  and  hot 
coffee  we  proceeded  to  call  upon  General 
Johnson,  who  we  discovered  was  a  tall, 
handsome  native  of  Minnesota  and  nat- 
urally of  Swedish  extraction.  He  re- 
ceived us  with  much  kindness  and  at 
once  put  his  limousine  at  our  disposal 
for  the  day  and  assigned  to  us  one  of 
his  aides — a  bright  young  American 
college  boy  whom  I  had  previously  met 
on  one  of  ray  lecture  trips  at  home. 

Our  first  visit  was  to  the  colossal  lo- 
comotive repair  shops  which  the  United 
States  has  taken  over  from  the  French 
and  which  are  now  in  the  process  of 
being  enlarged.  These  shops  are  built 
of  concrete  so  as  to  last  long  after  the 
war  is  over.  They  are  manned  by  700 
American  engineers,  all  of  whom  were 
railroad  experts  before  the  war,  and  a 
battalion  of  troops.  In  addition  the 
French  have  loaned  us  several  squads 
of  German  prisoners,  who  seemed  to  be 
doing  much  of  the  unskilled  work  in  the 
shops  and  about  the  yards. 

The  United  States  has  now  in  France. 


as  1  have  already  said,  over  250  Ameri- 
can engines  and  800  freight  cars,  but 
1000  more  engines  and  20,000  freight 
cars  have  been  ordered.  The  shops  when 
completed  will  maintain  1500  workers. 
They  will  be  equipt  to  repair  both 
French  and  American  engines;  the 
American  engines  being  new  will  need 
little  attention  at  first,  I  noticed  a  large 
number  of  Belgian  engines  in  the  yards. 
When  Germany  invaded  Belgium  the 
Belgians  managed  to  get  all  their  en- 
gines to  France.  These  have  now  all 
been  turned  over  to  the  American  Army. 

The  officer  who  was  conducting  us 
about  said  the  plant  would  be  running 
at  full  capacity  by  September  if  the 
shipping  was  good  in  the  meantime.  Tho 
the  engineers'  battalion  left  the  United 
States  August  9,  1917,  most  of  the  time 
since  then  had  been  spent  in  getting  the 
material  for  the  shops  shipped  from 
home  and  enlai'ging  the  plant.  The  re- 
pairing of  engines  had  only  recently 
begun. 

After  walking  about  the  yards  and 
visiting  the  German  prisoners'  barracks, 
which  we  found  clean  and  healthful,  we 
rode  out  of  town  a  mile  and  a  half  to 
a  spot  where  America  has  erected  an 
assembly  and  motor  repair  shop.  I 
suspect  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete shops  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
It  employs  1500  automobile  workers.  It 
is  really  more  of  a  hospital  than  any- 
thing else.  I  noticed  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  cars  in  all  stages  of  chronic 
illness.  Some  looked  as  tho  they  had 
fallen  over  precipices,  others  as  tho  they 
had  actually  been  pinked  by  German 
shells.  They  ranged  from  aristocratic 
Wintons  and  Whites  down  to  humble 
Fords  and  from  giant  Pierce-Arrow 
trucks  to  Indian  motor  cycles.  We  vis- 
ited the  various  buildings  where  the 
Yankee  mechanics  were  at  work.  Back 
of  one  of  the  sheds  was  a  small  moun- 
tain of  used  tires  thrown  higgledy-pig- 
gledy together.  I  have  no  doubt  the  Ger- 
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mans  would  have  given  the  Kaiser  am' 
the  whole  Potsdam  family  to  capture 
them,  so  badly  are  they  in  need  of  ru"j- 
ber.  This  repair  shop  is  complete  from  A 
to  Z.  It  is  said  that  nothing  can  happen 
to  an  automobile  that  cannot  be  mend- 
ed there.  Of  course  each  automobile 
unit  at  the  front  has  its  own  corps  of 
mechanics  to  make  minor  repairs,  so 
that  only  serious  and  chronic  cases  are 
sent  to  this  auto  hospital.  This  station, 
however,  was  only  for  temporary  use. 
It  will  shortly  be  moved  to  another 
nearby  town  and  amalgamated  with 
three  other  automobile  units.  When  the 
new  station  is  in  working  condition,  it 
will  require  600  expert  mechanics  and 
a  small  army  of  helpers  to  keep  the  cars 
for  all  the  American  Army  in  running 
order.  We  were  told  that  the  American 
Army  now  has  over  8000  automobiles 
in  France. 

Returning  to  town  we  next  visited  an 
automobile  supply  depot  where  20,000 
automobile  parts  are  kept  in  stock.  The 
depot  has  nearly  $3,000,000  worth  of 
new  tires  in  storage,  all  unpacked, 
classified  and  ready  for  instant  requisi- 
tion. In  fact  so  many  are  on  hand  that 
11,000  tires  had  to  be  piled  out  in  a 
vacant  lot  protected  only  by  a  canvas 
covering.  Such  is  the  hard  usage  of 
tires  under  war  conditions  that  the 
whole  stock  is  turned  over  about  every 
six  weeks. 

Before  leaving  town  we  motored  out 
to  the  site  of  what  is  to  be.  when  fin- 
ished, one  of  America's  largest  base  hos- 
pitals. This  hospital  is  located  in  the 
open  country  on  one  of  the  main  rail- 
road lines  so  that  the  wounded  can  be 
brought  directly  to  the  hospital  without 
having  to  be  transferred  to  autoim*- 
biles.  It  will  eventually  have  tifty-six 
buildings  and  accommodate  10,000  pa- 
tients. Now  only  a  few  buildings  all  of 
red  brick— are  up.  The  grounds  com- 
prize   400    acres    of    dry,    tint    farming 
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^eciive  screen  that  hide.^  the  movements  of  troops 

land.  The  whole  project  gives  one  a 
realizing  sense  of  the  vast  preparations 
that  the  United  States  is  everywhere 
making.  The  Government  is  evidently 
taking  General  Pershing's  advice,  given 
to  the  American  people  thru  The  Inde- 
pendent, to  prepare  as  tho  the  war 
would  last  five  years  and  require  4,000,- 
000  or  5,000,000  troops. 

After  bidding  goodbye  to  General 
.Johnson  we  took  the  train  to  our  next 
stopping  place.  Its  chief  object  of  in- 
terest was  the  American  camouflage 
works.  This  is  one  of  the  most  fascin- 
ating sights  to  see  in  all  the  back  lines 
of  France. 

The  Camouflage  Corps  is  a  motley 
group  of  engineers,  carpenters,  black- 
smiths, mechanics,  sculptors,  artists, 
architects,  landscape  gardeners,  etc.,  all 
busily  engaged  in  making  things  seem 
what  they  are  not.  We  were  .shown  how 
an  artificial  tree  can  be  manufactured 
to  look  exactly  like  a  real  one.  After 
dark  they  remove  the  real  tree  and  in 
its  place  substitute  the  camouflaged 
one.  The  next  morning  a  periscope 
peering  out  of  the  fake  woodpecker's 
hole  give.H  the  observer  in  the  dugout 
b^low  a  very  excellent  and  safe  view  of 
No  Man's  I,and.  We  were  shown  pnpier 
wrjche  rocks  that  when  placed  on  the 
ridge  of  a  shell  hole,  a  soldier  could 
crawl  under,  and  therefrom  do  some 
very  eflf5caciou«  .sniping.  We  saw  an  ar- 
tificial trench  which  looked  as  tho  old 
fhoe.H  and  tin  cans  were  casually  tossed 
on  the  «idc,  but  on  closer  scrutiny  wc 
could  perceive  that  the  «ho(  s  had  fine 
v/ire  screened  soles  and  the  tin  cans 
transparent  b</ttrjm8.  Tliey  made  very 
good  concealed  outlooks  for  observation 
post.H.  We  were  shfrvvn  life  sized  sol- 
diers' heads  that  were  made  of  paste- 
\x>Hri\  and  fastened  on  a  stick.  They 
could  U»  raised  over  the  trenches  anrl 
draw  concealed  German  fire.  In  one  of 
the  huts  these  fardboard  8f>Idiers  were 


being  made  lifesize  and  in  wholesale 
quantities.  Some  were  standing  erect, 
some  were  crouching  and  some  were 
lying  flat.  They  suddenly  are  erected  in 
front  of  the  trenches  and  are  very  ef- 
fective in  the  morning  haze  in  making 
the  enemy  think  that  an  attack  was  im- 
pending. There  have  been  instances 
where  the  Gennans  have  reported  in 
their  oflicial  communiques  that  they 
have  repulsed  our  attacks  and  driven 
our  men  to  cover  when  it  was  only 
cardboard  men  that  were  opposing 
them.  A  mile  away,  it  is  said  these 
dummies  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
real  men.  They  generally  draw  the 
German  barrage. 

Some  275  French  women  were  em- 
ploj^ed  at  the  factory  to  manufacture 
the  green  camouflage  that  is  put  over 
concealed  batteries  in  the  open  fields 
and  the  brown  camouflage  that  is  erect- 
ed along  the  road  sides  to  prevent  the 
movement  of  troops  being  seen.  The 
green  camouflage  is  made  by  tying 
green  strips  of  cloth  on  fish  netting. 
The  meshes  of  the  net  are  so  close  to- 
gether that  the  one  on  the  inside  can 
look  thru  and  yet  the  enemy  on  the  out- 
side sees  only  a  solid  surface.  The  prin- 
ciple is  the  same  as  the  large  window 
curtain.  The  one  on  the  inside  can  look 
out,  but  the  one  outside  cannot  see 
in.  Whenever  an  army  in  the  field 
needs  any  camouflage  it  orders  it  from 
this  place.  If  a  special  kind  is  required 
outside  the  staple  stock  always  kept  on 
hand,  a  specialist  is  sent  up  to  the  firing 
line  to  draw  the  desig^is  and  then,  after 
the  material  is  manufactured,  to  super- 
vise its  proper  installation. 

I  was  greatly  delighted  to  run  across 
— it  was  quite  by  accident,  for  I  had  no 
idea  she  was  there — my  former  col- 
league, Miss  Eveline  Brainerd,  who  left 
The  Independent  to  do  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work 
in  France  when  the  United  States  en- 
tered the  war.  She  was  acting  as  wel- 
fare    worker,     eflficiency     expert     and 


Mother  Superior  to  the  French  women 
employees  of  the  factory  and  at  odd 
moments  ladled  out  lemonade  to  the 
khaki  boys  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hut.  Thru 
her  good  offices  I  was  invited  to  speak 
to  the  battalion  that  evening  and  a  fine 
audience  turned  out  to  hear  me.  My  talk 
was  preceded  and  followed  by  some  old- 
time  American  songs  familiar  to  every 
boy  there  and  sung  most  sympathetic- 
ally by  a  bright-e^ed  young  American 
Red  Cross  girl. 

Our  next  stop  was  America's  greatest 
railroad  station  in  France.  It  is  the  cen- 
ter of  the  hour  glass  thru  which  all  the 
supplies  from  the  various  depots  behind 
the  lines  come  to  a  point  before  dis- 
tribution to  the  different  sectors  at  the 
front.  It  is  the  business  of  Colonel  Hil- 
gard,  in  command  of  this  station,  to 
know  Vv'hcre  all  things  are  stored  and 
whether  the  goods  he  orders  are  deliv- 
ered on  time  or  not.  About  20,000  cars 
packed  with  supplies  pass  thru  his  hands 
every  month  and  he  has  6000  labor 
troops  under  his  command.  All  goods  are 
received  by  train  except  in  case  of  emer- 
gency, and  then  Dy  trucks.  Colonel  Hil- 
gard  assured  me  that  the  United  States 
will  have  to  have  5000  American  loco- 
motives to  pull  all  the  freight  to  the 
front  before  we  get  thru.  Now  we  have 
only  200  American  locomotives  and  500 
cars  for  our  own  use.  The  rest  that  we 
have  already  imported  have  been  handed 
over  to  the  French  who  need  them  for 
the  moment  more  than  we  do. 

Each  day  the  United  States  sends  a 
supply  train  to  the  so-called  rail  heads 
at  the  front  containing  enough  food 
and  ammunition  for  the  army  for  one 
day.  In  addition  each  rail  head  is  sup- 
posed to  keep  three  days'  supply  of 
storage  on  hand.  Each  day  Colonel  Hil- 
gard  has  a  list  of  all  the  staple  com- 
modities owned  by  the  United  States  in 
France  put  upon  his  desk  with  a  state- 
ment of  where  they  are  so  that  if  the 
railhead's  sup-     [Continued  on  page  SU 
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A  MONTHLY  SECTION  DEVOTED  TO  SENSIBLE  AND  K.^  EFFICIENT  COUNTRYSIDE 
I.IMXIJ  :  BETTER  HOUSES  :  BETTER  ROOMS  :  BE'lTlCIt  CARDENS  :  BETTER  ROADS  AND 
BETTER     TOWNS     FOR     THOSE     WHOSE     INTERESTS    LIE    I5ETWEEN.THB    CITY    AND    THE    FARM 
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HAVE   AN   ORDERLY  ATTIC 

BY  WINNIFRED  FALES  AND  MARY  NORTHEND 


IN  view  of  (he  iiuiny  prophets  who  have 
arisen  in  recent  years  to  preach  the 
gospel  of  scieutitic  home  manaKenieut 
and  show  the  housewife  how  and  why  the 
practise  of  scheduling,  tiuiiiig.  routing  and 
other  approved  efficiency  methods  will  cause 
the  domestic  machine  to  run  with  the 
smoothness  and  precision  of  a  great  indus- 
trial plant,  it  is  amazing  that  so  little  men- 
tion has  been  made  of  a  portion  of  the 
house  wherein  efficiency  is  sorely  needed 
and  but  seldom  found.  To  paraphrase  the 
Revolutionary  slogan,  there  are  "Volumes 
on  the  kitchen,  but  not  one  line  on  attics," 
altho  in  the  average  home  the  attic 
may  be  tried  and  found  wanting  on  at 
least  four  counts.  It  is  a  waster  of  space, 
of  time,  and  of  energy  ;  and  that  it  is  also 
a  constant  source  of  danger  from  fire  is 
proved  by  published  statistics  on  the  caiises 
and  points  of  origin  of  residential  fires. 

The  need  of  reorganization  being  ad- 
mitted, the  first  step  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  the  attic  on  an  efficiency  basis  is 
to  rearrange  its  contents  in  such  an  order 
as  will  conserve  space  and  reduce  to  a 
nrinimum  the  annual  expenditure  of  time 
and  effort  involved  in  its  care  and  manage- 
ment. As  a  preliminary  it  is  imperative  to 
dispose  of  all  useless  articles,  which  not 
only  occupy  space  that  might  be  better 
employed,  but  must  be  taken  out,  brushed, 
aired  and  returned  to  thoir  places  once  or 
twice  each  year  at  a  needless  cost  of  time 
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and  energy.  In  the  minds  of  most  persons 
the  word  attic  evokes  a  picture  of  a  slant- 
ing roofed,  cavernous  interior,  inadequately 


lighted  by  a  small  window  at  either  end. 
Susi)ended  from  the  rafters,  half  hidden 
under  the  eaves,  and  littering  the  floor  are 
innumerable  objects  which  no  longer  have 
a  practical  value  for  iheir  owners,  but 
which  have  been  thus  honorably  invalided 
for  reasons  of  sentiment,  or  to  save  the 
trouble  of  destroying  them,  or  because  of 
that  singular  altitude  of  mind  which  ad- 
mits that  a  thing  is  "nst  good  enough  to 
use,"  yet  contends  that  it  is  "too  good  to 
give  away."  When  these  have  been  weeded 
out — those  of  the  first  class  discreetly,  and 
the  remainder  with  uncompromising  rigor 
— the  actual  work  of  reconstruction  may  be 
begun. 

The  storage  area  first  of  all  should  be 
roughly  mapped  out  on  paper  and  places 
assigned  to  the  various  classes  of  belong- 
ings according  to  their  frequency  of  use, 
those  oftenest  needed  being  arranged  in  the 
most  accessible  positions.  Thus,  in  a  family 
t:iveu  to  travel,  the  trunks  and  suitcases  in 
active  service  should  be  stored  near  the 
head  of  the  stairs  and  nothing  placed  on 
or  in  front  of  them  to  interfere  with  ease 
of  handling.  In  like  manner,  seasonable 
accessories  such  as  slip  covers  and  summer 
or  winter  draperies,  whicli  are  brought  out, 
used,  and  packed  away  again  at  regular  in- 
tervals, should  take  precedence  over  great 
grandfather's  brocade  waistcoat  and  great 
grandmother's  wedding  gown  whose  wrap- 
pings are  only  [Continued  on  page  32 


The  good  old-fn.ihioned  attic  is  getting  rarer  as  heirlooms  come  into   rightful   iiromineiue   downstairs     and    the   attic  »ji«cti 
ever  into   an   efficient   storeroom.   At   the   right   is   an   excellent   eximplc    with    dcii)   shclrcs   and   clothes    I'ule   and   cedar-line 
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and    the    attic  sfxtcti    is    made 
d   cheats 


The  housewife's  version  of  "keep  the  home  fires  iurning"  calls  for  careful  planning  and  keen  common  sense  in  doing  over  the  liousc 

WHEN  A  ROOM  NEEDS  DOING  OVER 

BY  HAROLD  DONALDSON  EBERLEIN  AND  ABBOT  McCLURE 


NOTHING  is  more  depressing,  and 
nothing  has  a  worse  effect  upon 
morale,  than  environment,  shabby, 
careless  and  down  at  the  heel.  It  is  a  stand- 
ing regulation  in  the  British  Army  that 
directly  a  man  is  relieved  from  trench  duty 
he  must  polish  up  his  buttons,  clean  his 
arms  and  put  his  kit  generally  in  immacu- 
late condition.  This  rule  was  found  neces- 
sary in  order  to  keep  the  men  cheerful  and 
punctilious  and  to  contribute  to  the  proper 
preservation  of  morale. 

Upon  all  of  us  now  lies  the  patriotic 
obligation  to  keep  cheerftil  and  mentally  as 
well  as  physically  fit.  If  we  allow  our  do- 
mestic surroundings  to  lapse  into  a  visibly 
neglected  and  depressing  condition,  we 
thereby  detract  materially  from  our  eflB- 
ciency.  It  is  a  very  poor  and  mistaken  pol- 
icy to  let  things  go  and  to  say  of  this  rooL 
or  of  that,  "Yes,  it's  getting  shabby  and 
doesn't  look  cheerful  and  inviting,  as  it 
once  did.  But  it  will  have  to  wait  till  after 
the  war.  We  can't  do  anything  about  it 
now." 

That  is  not  the  true  spirit  of  carrying- 
on.  You  r-an  do  something  about  it,  and 
you  can  do  it  now.  By  refusing  to  do  any- 
thing about  it  you  are  inviting  irifntal  <le- 
pression  and  indifferenr-e  and  are  thereby 
making  yourself  b-ss  fit  to  serve  vigor- 
ously and  well.  This  article  does  not  urge, 
nor  even  suggest,  making  any  considerable 
f-xp<T)diturf.  If  your  conscience  and  your 
poek»-tbook  permit  you  to  spend  a  moder- 
ate sum.  and  you  f<'fl  thdt  by  so  doing  you 
are  h<'I[iing  to  kf»-p  legitimate  trade  from 
"Stagnation  or  collapse,  then  sftend  what 
you  d'-'-m  expedient.  If  you  do  not  feel 
ii-tlfi'-d  in  spending,  then  mak«'  your  wits 
t  w '•  the  ftlficc  of  dollar-".  A  r<';iMonable 
/fi<'asnre  of  df-r-orative  rchfibilitation  may 
be  neeomplinhed  either  at  a  miniriiiim  of 
'fmt  or  without  tiity  money  outlay  at  all. 

Tlie  chief  oh<<ta''leH  to  rloing  over  or  re- 
habilitating a  room,  unrler  present  condi- 
tion*,  are  la'-k  of  a  fb-nr  graup  of  the  Hit- 
iiarion  nn'l  laek  of  a  definite  eonntruclive 
policy  on  the  (»art  of  the  owners.  The  ali- 
'ir(if>«irtnnt  thing  i«  firxt  tf>  form  mmit;  defin- 
ite eoneeption  of  what  one  wishe«  and  then 
iK'p  how  it  may  \i<-  acr/irnplished  in  a  nyn- 
ternntl^-  manner.  Nothing  wrjrfh  while  will 
Se  ;ir-h)evef|  by  rtri  iin-'yxteTnnfie,  M[i>mrnridie 
"iiirite    of    bestowing    unrelated    dabs    first 


here,  then  there,  and  then  somewhere  else. 
The  second  important  thing  is  to  know 
where  to  begin  and,  having  decided  that, 
to  do  the  first  thing  first.  If  the  trans- 
formation has  to  be  made  gradually,  let 
each  step  be  calculated  to  bring  the  de- 
sired result  one  degree  nearer  achievement. 
Done  in  this  way,  it  will  be  surjjrizing  how 
soon  the  scheme  will  be  fully  perfected. 

It  may  seem  a  piece  of  superfluous  advice 
to  caution  people  not  to  begin  at  the  wrong 
end  first  in  the  process  of  doing  a  room 
over,  but  experience  has  proved  that  there 
are  a  great  many  well-intentioned  folk  who 
do  that  very  thing,  f)f  course  with  discour- 
aging results.  They  pick  out  their  uphol- 
stery stuffs  and  hangings  before  they  give 
a  thought  to  the  walls,  woodwork  or  floors 
and  then  wonder  w)iy  the  effect  is  disap- 
pointing. Rehabilitation,  as  well  as  original 
creation,  is  to  be  done  in  a  constructive, 
well-ordered  way.  Before  all  else,  one  must 
consider  the  room's  c.xijosure,  the  kind  of 
light  and  the  amount  of  light  entering  it. 
It  will  then  be  possible  to  arrive  at  some 
satisfactory  and  logicil  choice  of  color  for 
the  walls,  woodw(>rk,  floor  covering,  and 
ceiling.  In  other  words,  it  will  be  possible 
to  determine  the  setting  or  background 
upon  which  the  rest  of  the  scheme  is  to  be 
built.  An  artist  must  know  what  kind  of 
background  he  is  going  to  have  before  he 
can  work  out  the  scheme  <>(  a  picture,  for 
tlio  the  function  of  a  l):i<-kground  is  very 
humble  it  is,  nevertheless.  indis|)ensab]e. 
'I'he  bjickground  must  serve  both  ,'is  a 
foundation  and  a  foil  for  the  rest  of  the 
work  and,  without  a  pi'op<Tly  calculated 
background,  all  color  values  and  nil  effects 
of  cotitfiur  will  be  spoiled.  'IMie  vjilue  of  a 
[iropr-r  foundation  is  preiisely  the  same  in 
flejilirig  with  the  c<Miip<isitii)ii  of  a  rf)om 
anrl,  whether  a  decorator  is  employed  or 
not,  it  is  well  that  the  owner  should  have 
sf»me  intelligent  iden  of  the  method  of  pro- 
cedure. 

'I'lie  b.'ickgroiind  setded  upon,  a  selection 
of  iipholstet'y  stuffs  iind  hangings  can  then 
be  made  with  the  added  advantage  of  a 
base  for  experimentation  with  samides.  The 
next  Htep  in  to  take  stock  of  the  furniture 
to  l)e  used.  Not  infre(|iiently,  when  a  wise 
choice  of  (taint,  pa|»er  und  floor  covering 
ban  been  made,  it  will  be  found  possible  to 
rnnke    an    entirely    siit  isfncfory    coinposition 


either  by  merely  rearranging  the  same  fur- 
niture that  was  used  before  but  not  judi- 
ciously placed,  or  else  by  eliminating  one 
or  two  undesirable  pieces  and  purchasing 
one  good  and  suitable,  but  not  necessarily 
expensive,  thing  to  take  their  place,  being 
always  careful  to  avoid  overcrowding.  Keep 
in  mind,  too,  the  way  in  which  the  room 
is  used  and  let  utility  be  the  guide  to  re- 
arrangement or  the  purchase  of  new  arti- 
cles. A  room  should  not  be  merely  smart 
in  its  effect ;  it  should  be  homelike  as  well. 

Many  a  piece  of  furniture  that  we  have, 
perhaps,  long  despised,  may  be  acceptably 
transformed,  and  witliout  appreciable  ex- 
pense, by  a  little  judicious  attention.  A 
well  known  decorator's  shop  in  one  of  our 
large  cities  has  recently  made  a  series  of 
edifying  window  displays  showing  the  re- 
sults of  this  very  process.  Carved  walnut 
or  rosewood  chairs  and  sofas  of  the  much- 
decried  Victorian  pattern — the  kind  we 
usually  associate  with  prickly  haircloth, 
faded  rep  or  threadbare  brocade — have  been 
revivified  and  even  endowed  with  a  certain 
degree  of  charm  by  rubbing  up  the  frames 
and  upholsteiing  with  inexpensive  but  be- 
coming chintz  or  cretonne.  One  of  those  ob- 
solete crciitiires,  an  ctagcre  or  "what  not," 
was  even  reduced  to  seemly  subjection  in 
an  interesting  bit  of  composition.  Bed- 
steads, dressers  and  tables  of  the  same  vin- 
tage were  redeemed  by  removing  superflu- 
ous "r)rnamental"  projections  and  paint- 
ing them.  The  process  of  paint  ami  sim- 
plification sometimes  works  wonders.  Even 
offensive  golden  oak  monstrosities  will  often 
>'ield  to  its  transforming  influence.  Occa- 
sirtrially  the  mere  lop|)iiig  off  of  jin  unde- 
sirable member  will  be  all  tliat  is  neces- 
sary. This  instance!  will  illustrate  the  pos- 
sibility: the  galleried  tofi  and  "biirber  shoii" 
minor  at  the  back  were  removiul  from  a 
Victorian  walnut  sideboard.  What  was  left 
\v!is  not  at  all  a  bud  substitute  for  .■in  Itiil- 
i:in    Uefi!iissanc«;  (■rcdcnza. 

For  the  sake  of  a  concrete  example  of 
inexpensive  doing  over,  let  us  briefly  con- 
sider an  unattractive  room  that  was  trans- 
formed, and  note  how  the  excu-cize  of  a  lit- 
tle decorative  common  sense  and  orderly 
thinking  produced  a  result  entirely  iiicom- 
meiisiiriilr'  with  the  trifling  outlay  involved. 
It  was  a  conibinalion  liliriiry  mid  living- 
room.  On   the   west     \  Conl liiiitd  on  itagc  33 
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What  to  Do  in  October 


A  GARDEN  GUIDE  BY  HUGH  FINDLAY 

PROFESSOK  OF  IIORTICULTI'KK   IN   SYKACUSK   UNlVKliSITY   COLLEGK   OK   A(;KICULTIIKK 


IN  THE  GREENHOUSE 

This  is  tilt'  last  op|iortuuit.\  to 
iiittluKM     malt"     cuttings     of     {jtMaiiiuiiis, 

(•ai-!i;iti()iis,  I'oleiis,  aKi'iatuin, 
lii'lliitrniif,  aiitiri  luimm,  potunia  and  stocks, 
if  winter  bloom   is  dcsirt'il. 

Sow    the    seed    of    swt-ct    [fas, 

s»-«>«l«ije      verbena,    candytuft.    stocl«s    and 

mignonette. 

Store  plants  of  iiydranjjea,  fu<'li- 

«tturaisf     sia.  azalea,  camellia,  genista  and 

geratiiums.  The  storehouse  should 

be  dark   and   coid.   The  temperature  should 

bi<  a  little  above  freezing. 

.    ,   ^  Repot  cyclamens,  primulas  and 

(  ..rlstn.as     ^.i,/,,,,^,,-,;,,   j^   ,,   ,;,,,,   H„i,t   soil. 

I  inut8  i,\„„.y  ferns  should  be  repot- 
ted in  a  leaf  nu>ld  compost.  Apply  dried 
blood  to  the  poinsettias.  Stir  this  fertilizer 
into  the  surface  soil  and  water  freely.  This 
treatment  will  cause  the  plant  to  hold  the 
foliage  longer  and  it  will  be  a  bright  green. 

Select  c-lumps  of  the  desired 
thrjsnn-  .^..,,.i,.ties  and  store  them  in  a 
theniuni»     ^^.^^    ,^^^j^^,     ry,^^    dumps    should 

bt>  labeled.   Do  not  give   much   water.   The 

plants  need  a  rest. 

.    ^         Hyacinths    and    tulips    potted    this 

Itnlb!« 


Hardy 
Perennials 


AMUl 
I'lo^verN 


mouth  i.nd  stored  will  give  a  late 
bloom, 

Dust  the  foliage  with  the  flowers 
UoNes  of  sulfur  and  paint  the  heating  pipes 

with  a  paste  of  sulfur  to  prevent 
the  mildew.  Fumigate  with  imnk  or  tobaoc-o 
stems  on  cloudy  days  and  after  ;»  p.  m. 
This  will  keep  in  check  the  aphules.  Spray 
the  plants  with  clear  water  on  bright  da.vs 
to  check  the  red  spider.  Feed  with  a  weak 
.ipplication  of  liquid  cow  manure  once  each 

week.  .  .       , 

The  three  vear  old  cams  ot  the 
Rambler  should"  be  cut  out  this  month. 
If  the  plant  has  been  winter  kill- 
ing or  is  exposed  to  the  north  winds. 
spread  on  the  ground  in  front  of  the  bush 
excelsior  one  foot  deep.  Bring  down  the 
plant  and  (xjver  it  with  one  to  two  feet  of 
excelsior  or  straw.  This  should  be  held  in 
ijlace  by  pegs  or  heavy  branches.  Small 
roses  should  be  wrapt  with  excelsior,  straw 
and  burlap.  A  half  bushel  peach  basket 
placed  on  the  young  plants  after  they  are 
wrapt   often    prevents    injury. 

This  is  the  time  to  lift 
Straivberries  strawberry  plants  for  pot 
culture  under  glass.  Trans- 
plant into  six  inch  pots  and  W>ep  shaded 
for  a  few  days  until  the  plant  becomes 
established.  The  plant  should  be  well  rip- 
ened before  lifted  and  this  is  shown  by  the 
reddish    green    color   of   the    foliage. 

Continue      to      support      the 

C'nrnatlous     i>lants    by    wire    and    string. 

Spray  on  bright  days.  Do  not 

neglect  disbudding."  Feed  the  plants  a  weak 

solution  of  liquid  cow  manure. 

Mulch  canterbury  bells, 
columbine,  fox  glove,  holly- 
hock and  hardy  chry>santhe- 
inums  with  a  heavy  coating  of  decayed 
stable  manxire  inixt  with  a  little  coarse 
bonemeal.  This  mulch  is  to  be  dug  into  the 
soil  in  the  si»ring.  Mulch  the  wild  flower 
nnd   fern  garden   with  leaf  mold. 

Sow  the  seeds  now.  Transplant 
SiirlnK.  j,j^.  seedlings  into  flats  about  two 
l>:intileN  j,,,.,,,,^  n\);\Tt  each  w^iy.  When 
tliey  grow  large  enough,  transfer  to  the  per- 
manent bed.  Scatter  a  few  tobacco  stems 
between  the  plants  to  keep  the  green  aphids 
in  check.  Dust  them  with  t(rba<-co  dust, 
kei  |,   them  growing  slowly   all   winter,   and 
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very    early    in    the    sjiring    they    will    gain 
an  abundance  of  bloom. 

Before  planting  bulbs  at  this  date, 
liiilliM  prepare  the  soil  by  making  it  rich 
witli  stable  manure  which  is  very 
will  decayed.  Never  use  fr«>sh  iiiainne. 
riant  g(dden  jonquils,  blue  scilla,  Spanish 
iris,  <-rocus,  snow  drops,  narcissi,  graiie 
hyacinths,  Darwin  tulips  and  anemones. 
I'he.se  bulbs  should  be  protected  with  litter 
before  the  soil  is  locked  by  frost.  Do  not 
uie  fresh  manure.  Dig  and  dry  the  tops  of 
dahlia,  gladioli,  caladium  and  canna  roots. 
After  cleaning  these  roots  pack  them  in  a 
cool  place  in  sand  where  they  may  retain 
their  plumpness  until  spring.  It  is  a  good 
practise  to  change  the  location  of  the  bulb 
bed  each  year  and  in  this  way  avoid  the 
danger  of  insects  and  disease  which  are 
found  in  old  beds.  The  Darwin  tulips  like 
a  partial  .shade.  Do  not  plant  the  bulbs 
too  <'losc. 

When  the  leaves  of  the  maples 
ripen  is  the  best  time  to  trans- 
plant trillium,  hepatica.  violets 
and  ferns.  The  plant  is  ripe  and  they  should 
be  moved  when  the  soil  is  moist.  Take  as 
much  of  the  natural  soil  with  the  root  as 
possible.  These  wood  plants  must  be  given 
their  natural  shade,  soil  and  moisture  if 
you  expect  them  to  thrive. 

VEGETABLES 

-,„,,  There  are  five  general  rules  for 
„  ,  sowing  fall  vegetable  seed  to  be 
Sov>inR    jj.„.^.p>.tp^^   upxt   spring. 

1.  The  soil  must  be  rich  in  humus  and 
deep. 

li.  Fertilizer,  both  stable  manure  and 
commercial,  should  be  near  the  surface. 

n.  Sow  the  seed  deep  enough  to  prevent 
alternate  freezing  and  thawing. 
-!.  Sow  extra  early  varieties. 
5.  Sow    the    seed    just    before    the    hard 
fieezes  when   soil  is  cold,   thus  preventing 
germination. 

Sow    the    smooth   seeded    and   dwarf 

ivas     varieties.  Draw  a  furrow  four  inches 

deep,  sow  the  seed  thickly.  Rows  two 

feet   apart.   One  quart  will  plant  1(X>  foot 

row.  Yield,  four  pecks. 

Seed   should   be  planted   one-half 
Carrots     inch  deep.     Rows,  eighteen  inches 
apart.      One    ounce    to    100   foot 
row.   Yield,   twenty   bunches. 

Seed  planted  one-half  inch  deen 
Lettuce  in  rows  eighteen  inches  apart, 
will  yield  greens  very  early.  In 
the  spring  thin  out  the  plants  and  trans- 
plant the  uprooted  seedlings.  One  ounce 
seed  to  100  foot  row.  Yield,  1(X)  heads. 

The  Grand  Rapids  variety  may  be  trans- 
planted to  the  hot  bed  the  first  week  of 
this  month.  Keep  the  temperature  between 
-ir."  and  r>5°   F. 

Roth  of  these  vegetables  re- 
quire the  same  treatment  as 
the  carrot.  They  mature  early 
and  require  little  attention.  One  ounce  to 
100  foot  row.  Yield,  radish,  seyenty-five 
bunches ;  turnips,  two  bushels. 

The    New    Zealand    and    I'rickly 

Sitinaeh     s(>eded  are  the  best  for  fall.   Sow 

in  rows  twelve  inches  apart  and 

plant  one-half  inch  deep.  One  ounce  to  1(K> 

foot  row.  Yield,  one  bushel. 

Sort  out  all  bruised  and  small 
Potatoes  potatoes.  Diseased  tubers  should 
be  buried  in  an  out  of  the  way 
idace.  Do  not  put  them  in  the  manure  or 
on  the  comi>ost  heap.  Do  not  expose  tubers 
to  the  sun  for  any  length  of  time.  The 
skin  turns  green  and  the  potato  bectuues 
poisonous. 


llailiMli  and 
Tiiruips 


IMiuItarb  and 
A.sparaK'iiN 


This   is   the   last  <'all   to   plant    tiie 

OnldUM     sets     of     Multiplice,     Potato     and 

I'^gyptiaii   Tree  onions.   One  (juart 

will     plant     100     feet.     Yield,     scventy-fiye 

bunches. 

('lit  the  tops  one  inch  from  the 
Storane     root    of    beets,    carrots,    parsnips. 

salsify,  rutabaga  and  turnips  be- 
fore storing.  1"he  pit  or  cell.-ir  must  ho  well 
(ii'ained  and  th(>  air  pure.  Do  not  store  any 
bruised  roots.  Late  celery  may  be  lifted 
with  the  roots.  The  plants  jjlaced  upright 
and  a  little  sand  ijacked  about  the  roots, 
liotli  the  roots  and  celery  plants  should  be 
kept   from   frost. 

Mulch  the  rhubarb  and 
asparagus  rows  heavily 
with  decayed  manure. 
Never  use  fresh  manure.  It  not  only  heats 
the  soil  but  produces  a  heavy  crop  of  weeds 
the  following  spring.  If  (l(>sired  for  forcing, 
lift  the  plants  before  the  soil  is  frozen, 
pile  them  and  cover  with  straw  or  some 
other  litter.  The  roots  must  be  protected 
from  injury  of  snow  and  ice.  IJght  frost 
does  not  hurt  them.  When  ready  to  use. 
thaw   them   out  gradually. 

ORCHARD  AND  SMALL  FRUIT 

This  is  the  time  to  harvest  tlH> 
Hr.rvest      later  varieties   of  apples. 

1.   Don't   pick   the   fruit  o-n   wet  days. 

".  Don't  pick  the  fruit  when  the  dew  is 
heavy. 

o.  Don't  pile  the  apples  in  the  orchard 
if  you  expect  to  store  them  for  winter.  The 
danger  from  bruises  is  increased  on  ac- 
count of  the  number  of  times  they  must  be 
handled. 

4.  Don't  pull  out  the  stem. 

5.  Don't  brui.se  the  fruit  by  dropping  it 
into  the  container. 

(5.  I>on"t  fail  to  ventilate  the  fruit  store- 
luuise  on  warm  days.  The  .air  must  be  kept 
fresh. 

7.  Don't  fail  to  i)ick  over  the  fruit  once 
ea.ch  month,  especially  if  it  is  a  variety  that 
is   ripening. 

8.  Keep  the  fruit  in  a  dark,  cool  place. 

Place     wire     guards     about     the 


A'onnjr 


Trees 


trunks  of  young  trees.  The  guard 


should  be  placed  a  little  below  the  | 
surface  soil  to  prevent  the  action  of  field 
mice.  All  weeds,  suckers  and  water  si>roiits 
should  be  cleaned  away  from  the  base  of 
the  tree.  The  guard  should  be  made  station- 
ary so  as  to  prevent  the  upper  rim  girdlius; 
the  tree.  Tar  paper  makes  a  very  satisfac- 
tory guard  but  should  be  removeil  in  the 
spring.  INIulch  the  surface  soil  with  manure 
and  straw  where  the  feeding  roots  are 
thickest  and  where  the  water  drips  from 
the  foliage.  Mulching  should  be  done  after 
the  steady  frosts  have  come  to  stay. 

Mulch    the   strawberry    bed 
Strawberries      after    the    foliage    turns    a 

reddish      green.      The      soil 

should  bt<  frozen  a  little.  This  heavy  straw 

mulch    may    be    used    next    .luue    to    place 

under  the  fn'iit. 

....  ,    This    is    the    time    to    cut 

aas,.lM-rries  aud    ^^^^^    ^^^,    ^^f    ^,^^.   ^,,^,    ^^.^^,,, 

Klaekberrle.^       Al.s..  wire  up  the  rows  to 

prevent   neglect   next  spring  when  the  rush 

is  on. 

Prepare  your  soil  now.  If  you  are 
Soil      troubletl  with  quack  grass,  spade  or 

plow  the  soil  and  leave  the  cloils 
exposed  to  the  elements.  A  little  salt  s\'«|- 
tered  on  the  st>il  will  help  to  destroy  thi.s 
weed.  .\iq»ly  n  heavy  ^^>ntinK  of  stable 
manure  but  no  ixnnmercial  fertiU«er.  A 
little  lime  scntteretl  on  the  surfaiv  after 
cultivation  will  keep  the  sumI  sweet 
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Jioti't   itiorida  a   home  for  insects 

GOOD  ganl«-ns  are  primarily  the  re- 
sult of  properly  eoustructed  founda- 
tions. The  garden's  foundation  is  the 
soluble  chemicals  that  the  soil  contains, 
and  these  soil  ohemicals  are  made  by  the 
disintegration  of  elements  which  we  place 
into  the  soil,  and  which  are  made  avail- 
able for  the  use  of  the  plants  when  prop- 
erly neutralized  by  the  action  of  the  air 
and  light.  That  is  why  successful  garden- 
ing means  the  constant  and  deep  working 
of  the  soil,  as  it  brings  in  direct  contact 
with  the  elements  the  greater  body  of 
earth. 

A  productive  soil  must  be  properly  bal- 
anced. If  it  is  too  heavy  in  texture  it  con- 
tains an  excess  of  water  but  not  enough 
air.  Soils  of  this  character  require  deep 
and  constant  working,  or  in  some  cases  it 
may  be  necessary  to  underdrain  the  land 
v.-ith  open  tile.  For  many  reasons  the  fall 
is  the  best  time  of  the  year  to  pro.seeute 
such  work.  Digging  is  much  easier  than  in 
spring,  when  the  soil  is  wet  and  heavy. 
The  ground  has  an  opportunity  to  .settle 
over  the  winter,  and  labor  is  always  more 
llentiful  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

Light  soils  that  are  porous  and  .sandy, 
contain  large  fjuantities  of  air  but  do  not 
retain  moisture;  this  must  he  overcfjme  by 
adding  large  fjuantities  of  manure  or  other 
lorms  of  humus,  which  closes  up  the  open- 
ings between  the  soil  particles,  helping  to 
retain  the  moisture.  No  amount  of  artifi- 
cial watering  will  ofT.set  this  deficiency  of 
humus,  as  the  builders  of  the  soil  chemicals 
are  minute  organisms  that  must  have  suffi- 
cient decayed  vegetation  in  the  .soil  to  exist. 

Soils  that  are  water  If  ggcf]  become  sour 
and  af-idulf/iis.  'I'his  fon<Iitioii  is  iiotifcahlf 
by  a  greenish  sfum  on  the  soil  surface,  diif 
to  the  acciimuJatifjn  of  surface  water  whi<h 
shfjuld  pertojate  to  the  sulwoii.  liains  in 
spring  and  fall  nrc  warmer  than  the  earth, 
encouraging  growth  ;  in  summer  thf  rains 
are  tutiAcr  than  tlif  .soil,  having  a  tfUflenr  v 
to    harfl*-n    thf    ff/wth.    'V\m-    viijuc    of    fhi- 


for    M'lil   ii'uhtii    ii'<t     hiiii    lihiiiilli/ 


I  locess  of  nature  is  lost  if  the   rains  don't 
penetrate  projicrly. 

In  mild  cases  of  soil  acidity  lime  is  the 
best  means  of  correction,  in  fact  it  should 
be  used  on  all  soils  at  biennial  periods ;  new 
soils  of  all  kinds  should  be  thoroly  limed 
before  starting  to  cultivate.  Any  grade  of 
lime  may  be  used,  such  as  air  slacked 
rock,  or  granular,  special  agricultural 
grades  are  preferable,  as  screened  or  hy- 
diated ;  the  l.-itter  is  the  best  of  all  grades 
for  land  purposes.  Lime  is  used  in  quantities 
of  100  pounds  to  5<X)  square  feet  of  surface. 

Land  or  unglazed  tile  properly  installed 
is  the  best  type  of  drainage ;  from  3  inch 
to  4  inch  pipes  are  used  placed  in  lateral 
rows  from  4  feet  to  20  feet  apart  according 
to  the  requirements.  They  should  be  placed 
from  2  to  3  feet  below  the  surface  so  that 
they  will  not  interfere  with  cultivation. 
The  pipe  should  be  laid  with  open  joints 
only,  using  a  tar  paper  collar  over  the  joint 
to  prevent  the  soil  from  working  thru  and 
clogging  the  pipes.  The  water  is  drained 
to  a  lower  level,  or  a  silt  bed  may  be  made 
of  stone  or  cinders  at  the  termination  of 
each  run  of  pipe.  Where  stones  are  abun- 
dant they  may  be  used  in  preference  to  the 
tiles  for  drainage.  The  trenches  should  be 
not  less  than  three  feet  deep  and  just  as 
narrow  as  they  can  be  made  ;  about  twelve 
inches  of  coarse  stone  is  placed  in  the  bot- 
tom. A  little  hay  or  coarse  material  placed 
over  the  stones  before  filling  will  retain 
the  .soil  until  it  is  i)rf)j)er]y  settled. 

Uglit  soils  are  very  (luick  in  action  ;  they 
profluce  earlier  and  are  more  responsive 
to  treatment.  The  reasf)n  for  this  is  that 
the  soil  is  more  open,  heating  and  cooling 
much  quicker  than  heavy  soils.  Light  soils 
.'ire  very  productive  when  fertilized  fre- 
quently, as  tln>  rapid  jtercolation  of  water 
dissolves  the  plant  foods.  Light  soils  are 
deficient  in  humus;  that  is,  decayed  vegeta- 
tion that  fills  the  openings  between  the  soil 
particles.  Any  decayed  vefretable  <tr  animal 
matter  ai)pliefi  to  the  grounfl  will  increase 
(be  humus;  le.ives,  manures,  garbage  from 
the  house,  or  cover  crops  which  may  later 
be  ploughed  under,  should  be  applieil  during 
I  he  fall  ajid  winter  mf»ntlis. 

.N'ew  land  that  is  intended  for  cultiva- 
lif/n  next  year  shfiuld  be  ploughed  now,  lime 
should  be  used  liberally,  and  (lie  ground 
should  be  left  fallow  fiver  winter,  to  start 
the  natural  decay  fif  the  surface  growdi 
which    when    rtided   is  a    valuable    ferlilizer. 

There  are  a  great  m.iny  of  (he  more 
hardy  (ypes  of  veget.-ililes  that  riiay  lie  sown 
i!f>w  with  the  iriea  fif  carrying  them  over 
the  winter.  Fall  sown  crops  build  up  a 
(reinenflouH  rrwiting  systerti  which  is  certain 
to  result  in  a  mfue  healthy,  vigoriius  and 
iro'liictive   growth    than    sriririg   sown    seed. 

'/'he  coininon  errtir  wiMi  wintering  crojis 
is  cfiveiing  tliejn  too  early;  even  the  most 
lianly  plants  will  winter  kill  if  proti-cted 
before  the  growth  ban  been  well  ripened  bv 
expfmure  (luring  cfrld  we.ither.  The  firoper 
time  tf)  cover  ti.eni  is  when  a  thin  crust  is 
formed  on  the  grfiund  l»y  the  frosts.  No 
inujcliing  is  /i"ceKHiiry,  iiiHt  a  light  cover 
irig    with    ^.ilt    hay    or   other    light    niiiteriiil 


'/'/(((/     iicir     field    should     he    jiloiiiihed    noir 

It  is  a  dangei'ous  practise  to  allow  vege- 
tation of  any  kind  to  accumulate  and  decay 
in  the  garden,  insects  of  all  kinds  naturally 
seek  such  shelter  to  hibernate  or  lay  their 
eggs  to  be  protected  over  the  winter.  The 
garden  and  surroundings  should  be  thoroly 
cleaned,  dry  stalks  of  plants  should  be 
burned,  those  that  decay  quickly  should  be 
thrown  on  *"h€^  compost  heap. 

The  best  gardens  are  trenched  at  least 
every  third  year ;  this  practise  destroys 
the  i)upue  of  various  insects  that  hibernate 
in  the  soil.  Its  principal  value,  however,  is 
that  it  brings  to  the  surface  the  subsoils 
which  are  more  abundant  in  soil  chemicals 
than  the  surface  soils,  but  require  the  ac- 
tion of  air  and  light  to  make  them  avail- 
able. The  trenches  should  be  the  width  of 
a  sonde,  about  two  feet  apart  and  even- 
tually three  feet  deep.  Gardens  that  have 
I'ever  Ixs-^n  trenched  should  not  be  trenched 
more  than  two  feet  deep,  gradually  deep- 
ening with  each  succeeding  operation. 

It  is  by  no  means  premature  to  start 
jdanning  now  for  next  year's  garden  while 
your  mistakes  are  fresh  in  your  mind. 
C^iantities  are  a  very  important  garden 
factor ;  if  you  make  a  few  notes  now  of 
how  your's  worked  out  this  year,  it  will 
save  both  time  and  money  next  season. 
V.'irieties  vary  with  personal  taste  and  re- 
quirements ;  this  is  the  time  to  jot  down 
those  you  prefer  or  intend  to  discard.  Next 
summer,  when  dry  weatlier  cuts  your  gar- 
den dividends,  you  will  wish  you  had  in- 
stalled an  irrigation  system  in  the  garden, 
(his  is  the  time  to  study  these  problems. 

A  garden  withf)ut  ii  hedge  or  fence  is 
lacking  in  individuality  .".nd  is  easy  prey 
for  your  iieigliLors'  chickens,  dogs  or  othei- 
lix'cstock.  \\\\\.  not  fivercome  (his  now':' 
Have  you  a  ttcllis  foi-  the  cane  frviits? 
Successful  ga"(lening  means  thinking  of 
the  garden,  and  \\drl<ing  for  the  g;ir<l('ii  :il 
.'ill  K'ason«  (vl"  the  year  ■iiid  not  for  a  \'er\' 
suasniorlic  siiell   in   s'lrini; 


This     is     Ihi      liillh     to     liriiih      Ihr     iiiirdrii 
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STENCILS  AND  HOW  TO  USE  THEM 


■■ 


■■ 


■  ■ 


■  ■ 


■■ 


Tlic       materials 

tho      stencil      are 

of    glass    or    zinc 

knife     and     paper. 


IT  is  very  much  more  amusing,  ns  a  num 
ber  of  people  have  already  found  out. 
to  decorate  one's  own  belongings  than 
to  buy  them  ready  made.  It  is  also  much 
more  individual,  for  no  one  else  will  think 
of  just  the  same  pattern  used  in  just  the 
same  way  as  it  is  on  one's  own  work.  Many 
are  held  back  by  the  thought  that  "it  takes 
so  long  to  do"  and  is  so  difficult;  and  still 
more  by  the  argument  that  they  know  tliey 
"never  could  design  anything."  But  neither 
of  these  is  a  good  reason.  Anyone  with  a 
little  humility  and  perseverance  can  soon 
learn  to  make  a  simple  pattern,  and  the 
stencil  i)rocess  enables  him  to  work  out 
rather  elaborate  patterns  very  speedily. 

Stenciling  is  not  difficult.  It  is,  on  the 
contrary,  one  of  the  easiest  of  all  tlie  crafts 
to  learn  and  requires  very  few  tools.  It  is 
far  simpler  than  embroidery,  for  instance, 
as  well  as  being  so  much  quicker. 

Stenciling  is  a  form  of  printing,  and  its 
theory  is  really  much  the  aime  as  that  of 
the  photographic  print.  You  can  see  the 
principle  very  clearly  by  looking  at  the 
leafy  shadows  on  a  sun-dappled  lawn.  The 
sunlight  is,  you  may  say,  printed  on  the 
grass  in  shapes  decided  by  the  leaves — 
where  there  are  no  leaves  it  can  come  thru. 
The  theory  of  the  stencil  is  just  this.  The 
sunlight  corresponds  to  the  paint,  and  the 
leaves  to  the  stencil-plate  from  which  tht! 
pattern  is  cut  out  and  which  keeps  the 
paint  off  the  material  to  be  decorated  in 
the  other  parts. 

Making  the  plate 
required  for  making 
\ery  simple — a  sheet 
to  cut  on,  a  sharp 
Knife  and  paper  especially  made  for  the 
purpose  can  be  bought,  and  if  possible  this 
kind  should  be  used.  The  paper  is  often  sold 
in  dilTerent  thicknesses — the  thickest  for 
the  largest  patterns.  It  is  easy  to  prepare 
one's  own  by  taking  a  stout  sheet  of  un- 
crumpled  wrapping  paper  and  coating  it 
with  spirit  varnish  on  both  sides. 

Draw  your  design  on  the  prepared  paper, 
or  trace  it  with  carbon  paper.  Let  us  sup- 
pose it  to  be  a  row  of  squares,  like  this. 


Place  the  paper  on  the  glass  and  cut 
along  each  line,  holding  the  knife^  like  a  pen 
if  it  is  thin  paper,  and  like  a  table-knife 
if  the  paper  is  very  tough.  (In  this  case  you 
will  need  to  have  your  seat  higher  than 
usual  above  the  work  to  hold  the  knife  at 
the  proper  angle.)  If  the  knife  is  sharp,  you 
should  be  able  to  cut  each  line  quite  clean- 
ly into  the  corner  (and  not  beyond),  and 
the  square  of  paper  will  fall  out.  You  can 
do  as  many  squares  as  you  wish ;  it  save.^ 
time  in  printing  to  have  several  repeats  on 
the  phite  if  your  work  is  large.  Al.so  the 
plate  wears  longer.  The  plate  is  now  fin- 
ished. This  is  a  very  simple  pattern,  but 
the  procedure  is  just  as  simple,  however 
complex  the  pattern  may  be. 

Anyone  can  do  this,  obviously,  and  a 
good-sized  .square  or  triangle  of  scarlet,  for 
instance;  repeated  at  intervals  over  a  laven- 
der ground,  makes  quite  an  eflective  cu.sh- 
ion-cover,  especially  if  it  be  bound  or  frilled 
witli  black  silk.  It  is  much  better  to  begin 
with  very  simple  patterns  of  this  .sort,  until 
they  l)ecome  easy,  than  to  discourage  one- 
self trying  to  cut  out  elaborate  patterns. 
Stenciling  is  a  simple  craft,  and  the  most 
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effective  i>atterns  will  be  fouml  to  be  sim- 
ple oiu>s. 

'i'he  ne.xt  exercize  might  be  a  square  re- 
peated botii  ways  with  only  a  narrow  strip 


litis  design  shows  clearly  the  treUis-Jikc 
itaiure  of  stencil  putierning.  It  shows,  too. 
what  a  striking  effect  may  ic  oitained  iy 
printing     the     design     on     <i     dark     ground 

between.  If  you  rule  your  paper  in  parallel 
lines,  alternately,  the  width  of  the  square 
and  the  strip,  and  similar  ones  crosswise, 
you  can  then  cut  rut  just  which  ones  yovi 
fancy.  The  design  can  be  varied  to  anv 
extent  in  this  way,  and  nothing  is  more 
stimulating  to  the  sense  of  design  than  to 
make  a  series  of  variations  on  a  simple 
theme.  Most  of  the  best  of  medieval  paint- 
ing and  nmsic  was  invented  in  this  way. 

You  will  notice  in  tliis  last  design  that 
the  |)late  is  kept  together  by  tlie  narrow 
strips  between  the  squares.  You  should  also 
notice  that  these  are  just  as  much  a  part 
of  the  design  as  are  the  squares  themselves. 
These  strips  are  the  "ties"  that  teachers 
of  design  make  such  a  bogey  of.  One  need 
have  no  trouble  at  all  with  them,  however, 
if  two  things  are  kept  constantly  in  mind. 
First,  that  a  stencil  pattern  is  always  a 
design  in  at  least  two  tones— say  black  and 
white — both  of  which  are  important  and 
often  equally  .so ;  and  second,  in  all-over 
p.itterns  especially,  that  the  jtatteru  is  a 
sort  of  trellis  with  the  sky  showing  thru. 
The  color  of  the  material  you  are  decorat- 
ing is  always  the  trellis,  and  the  paint  is 
always  the  sky.  The  people  who  talk  a  lot 
about  "ties"  are  usually  the  <uies  who  don't 
know  how  to  use  them,  thinking  of  thi>ir 
design  as  a  series  of  isolated  identities  that 
they  are  obliged  to  bind  together  sonu-liow 
with  strips  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 


pattern ;  and  that  is  the  reason  one  sees 
so  many  vulgar  and  uninteresting  stencils. 
The  basis  of  the  design  should  be  the  rela- 
'tion  of  the  sets  of  tones  (at  least  two) 
to  one  amither — the  black  tones  and  the 
white  tones.  Where  one  is  not  the  other 
nuist  be,  for  there  is  no  vacant  space.  In 
sonie  patterns  one  tone  may  l)e  the  pat- 
tern and  the  other  the  background,  but  in 
this  case  the  different  parts  of  the  design 
should  not  give  the  sense  of  being  strung 
together  by  irrelevant  bands  that  merely 
interrupt  the  shapes.  When  you  look  at  your 
pattern  you  should  not  be  conscious  that 
there  are  such  things  as  "ties." 

Printing  the  pattern.  Having  made 
.\our  plate  you  now  have  to  print 
it.  For  this,  paint  and  brushes  and 
the  material  to  be  decorated  are  required. 
Special  brushes  made  of  very  short  hair 
are  necessary:  hog,  for  most  things,  and 
some  finer  hair  for  very  minute  designs. 

The  i>aint  may  be  of  various  kinds.  No 
I^aint  washes  well.  Oil  paint  will  wash 
after  a  fashion,  if  it  is  not  badly  treated. 
For  washing,  dye  is  the  only  thing.  For 
most  things  one  can  rely  on  dry  cleaning, 
and  then  the  paint  put  up  in  tubes  as  tem- 
pera will  be  found  most  convenient.  Martini 
colors  are  good  for  the  purpose,  being  moist 
and  keeping  moist.  If  the  design  is  to  be  on 
a  shiny  or  hard  surface,  the  paint  can  be 
used  as  it  comes  out  of  the  tube,  but  for 
softer  things  such  as  shantung  or  casement 
cotton,  it  should  be  diluted  with  a  little 
water.  C)il  paint  should  be  diluted  with 
rectified  petroleum. 

To  print  the  pattern,  lay  your  plate  flat 
en  the  material,  seeing  that  there  are  no 
wrinkles  on  it,  take  the  brush,  charged  with 
color,  and  dab  it  onto  the  plate  wherever 
the  pattern  comes.  The  brush  should  be 
kept  quite  upright,  and  the  motion  should 
be  .straight  up  and  down.  If  the  paint 
spreads  under  the  plate  it  is  because  it  is 
too  wet  or  because  there  is  too  much  on 
the  brush,  or  the  plate  was  not  kept  flat 
down  on  the  material.  A  large  plate  may 
be  kept  down  with  drawing-pins. 

This  finishes  the  very  simple  process. 
In  the  case  of  two  or  more  tones  in  ad- 
dition to  the  ground,  a  separate  plate  must 
be  made  for  each  tone,  and  the  one  printed 
after  the  other  exactly  over  the  same  place. 
To  get  the  exact  place,  or  "register."  there 
are  several  devices  in  use.  The  best  is  to 
arrange  the  first  plate  so  that  a  part  of 
the  pattern  may  be  cut  on  tbe  second  plate 
but  not  printed.  If  two  of  these  holes  be 
cut  and  the  second  plate  placed  so  that  the 
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printed  color  exactly  fits  thom,  the  rest  of 
the  second  plate  will  also  be  in  the  riglit 
position.  For  simple  patterns  a  key  of  tiii.s 
kind  is  not  necessary.  It  was  not  used  for 
the  one  on  the  preceding  page.  In  this  pat- 
tern the  ovals  arc  printed  in  solid  gray, 
and  the  black  plate  is  easily  fitted  over  them 
by  sight.  It  is  always  best  to  ai-range  so 
that  the  lightest  color  is  printed  first  where 
there  is  another  to  be  printed  over  it. 
otherwise  the  last  color  will  not  be  clean. 

To  repeat  a  larger  pattern  regularly, 
such  as  the  leaf  pattern  below,  you  may  ar- 
range it  so  that  the  size  of  the  plate  is  the 
size  of  the  repeat,  or  so  that  one  edge'  of  the 
plate  just  touches  a  point  of  the  printed 
design  when  in  position  for  the  next  repeat, 
or  the  material  may  be  marked  out  by  pen- 
cil lines,  tacking,  or  by  stretching  cotton 
across  a  row  of  pins  on  either  side. 

Making  the  design.  The  examples 
given  here  of  stencils  actually  made 
are  graded  from  the  simple  to  the 
more  complex,  but  all  are  quite  simi)]" 
to  cut  and  print.  The  material  should  al- 
ways be  allowed  a  large  share  in  the  mak- 
ing of  a  design,  for  the  character  of  one'.s 
tools  is  the  first  consideration.  A  rose  may 
be  a  very  pretty  thing,  but  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  it  is  a  suitable  shape  to  stencil 
over  window-curtains,  and  it  may  have  to 
be  very  much  altered  in  order  to  translate 
it  into  a  motif  for  a  design. 
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Beautiful  as  the  Flowery  Kingdom 
will  be  your  dreams  on  an 

OSTERMOOR 

The  Japanese  are  content  with  a  hard  pallet  for  a 
bed  and  a  block  of  wood  for  a  pillow — but  in  this 
country  discerning  folk  demand  an  OSTERMOOR. 

It  is  not  stuffed  in  the  old  hit-or-miss  way  but  is 
carefully  built  up,  layer  upon  layer  of  soft  resilience, 
so  that  the  finished  mattress  has  an  elastic  vitality 
that  lasts  for  years.  The  OSTERMOOR  won't  get 
uneven  and  out  of  shape. 

Let  us  send  you  our  catalog,  "The  Test  of  Time," 
and  samples  of  our  ticking — both  are  free.  V^e  will 
also  give  you  the  name  of  our  nearest  dealer  —  or  if 
you  prefer  we  will  ship  OSTERMOOR  mattresses 
direct  to  your  home  by  express,  prepaid,  securely 
packed  by  leatherette  paper  and  burlap.  Their  safe 
delivery  is  guaranteed. 

OSTERMOOR  &  COMPANY,    106  Elizabeth  St.,  New  York 

Canadian  Agency:    Alaska  Bedding  of  Montreal,  L,td.,  Montreal 


The  rinly  way  to  beeorne  a  good  d»>signer  is 
to  study  good  <le«igTi>i  and  '-oiiv  tln-rii.  Individ- 
ual alt«Tation«  will  gradually  suggest  thetii 
Helves  until  the  old  models  are  Cf)mplet''lv 
abwirbed  and  part  of  one's  mental  makeup. 
It  in  obvirdiy  that,  apart  from  stenfils 
(whifh  are  fMiriously  rare),  the  best  things 
to  study  will  be  fr<-ftefl  patteins.  jiierfcd 
patterns  and  siieh  things  as  drawn  thread 
and  bold  la^-ework.  Some  of  the  most  help 
ful  designs  are  those  severe  leafy  ^ijiitals 
and  Here«'ns  of  I'yzantiiie  <-hurelies.  esfie- 
Hally  those  of  Hivenna.  Photographs  of 
thefie  are  easily   found. 

Sr<'rieilef|  stuffs  in  the  house.  Ster:- 
ejl  rieeoration  ean  be  iiserl  in  a  gr<'.tf 
mnny  ways  in  the  home.  As  was  remark<fl 
Jn  ft  previous  nrti'-h-  on  Aliiral  Iler-oration, 
a  plain  wallfiafier  is  sorriftiin<'M  (nu''li  itn- 
f-rov«-d  by  a  judi^-ious  border,  either  follow- 
ing the  joints  of  the  i»aper  or  forming 
panels  for  (lietuD-s  or  arrangcrj  in  other 
ways  in  eonn'v-tion  with  the  architectural 
fenfur«-s.  Ill  this  work  tfie  paint  must  be 
n»«-d  drier  for  "rno'itti  papers  than  for  rout':li 
ones,  to  avoid  blotting. 

Other  chnrrriirig  uses  of  the  stenHl  are 
the  decoration  of  Imxes  of  all  kinds,  and 
eren  ffimiture  nn»l  curtains.  I  have  seen 
very  delightful  ribbons  that  had  been  sfco 
tn\*-i]  iiti'l  then  ii-c/l  for  the  decoration  of  an 
evening  riress.  One  could  xiot  fell  that  th" 
fje'ign  was  not  printed  In  the  usual  way. 
Att»^  mnnf  mnntory  of  the  craft  has  been 
K»inpr].  such  dainty  work  as  letter-heading't, 
•*al»»  ftnd  tiiouogruiiin  tuny  be  added  to  the 
iut. 
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Now  is  liic».  lime  to  replenish  your 
Sketching  Outfit. 

F.ascls,  Camp  Stools,  Umbrellas, 
Canvas,  Academy  Boards,  Colors, 
Brushes,  etc. 

The   Beginner's   Box,  as  illustrated, 
$1.75.      I'ull    line   of  boxes   of   Oil, 
Water    Color    and    China    Painting, 
Pastel  and  ('rayon  Drawing. 
Calaloi/ue  sent  on  rcc/uest 

DEVOE  &  RAYNOLDS  CO.,  Inc. 

101   Fulton   Street,    New  York 


AERIAL  MOTORING  AFTER  THE  WAR 


BY   JOHN    R.    EUSTIS 


niRECTOK    OF    THK    iNUEl'KNDKNT     MO'l'OU    SKUVICE 
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The  hip  Caproni  trii>huu'  currivs  (i  dozen  ixissciujcrs  .sinccssfulli/.   TIti.s    Cdinoiii.    oruiinulbj    Hulidii.    is    noii     bviu;/    made    in   Anieriia 


IT  is  doubtful  whether  twenty  years  of 
peace  wouUl  have  brought  aerial  motor- 
iuK  ti>  the  same  point  of  advancement 
that  four  years  of  the  war  have  done. 
Largely  hidden  beneath  tlie  veil  of  mili- 
tary secrecy  is  a  story  of  aircraft  achieve- 
ment which  shows  that  a  new  mode  of 
transportation  will  be  available,  ready 
made,  so  to  speak,  when  the  war  ends. 
Then  the  manufacturing  facilities,  the 
skill,  and  the  experience,  which  are  now 
devoted  solely  to  making  aircraft  highly 
etficient  instruments  of  warfare,  will  be 
directed  into  commercial  and  sporting 
channels,  and  the  results  will  astound  the 
lay  mind. 

Outside  of  the  aerial  mail  services  al- 
ready established  in  this  country  as  well 
as  abroad,  there  is  no  flying  except  of  a 
military  nature  anywhere  in  the  world.  A 
forecast  of  the  after-war  uses  of  aircraft 
uMist  therefore  be  largely  made  from  per- 
formances in  military  service.  Not  that 
the  aerial  mail  services  in  themselves  are 
insignificant,  but  rather  that  they  are  sur- 
passed by  military  performances.  However, 
at  this  writing,  the  Post  OfiBce  Department 
has  just  announced  that  during  the  past 
week  the  air  mail  service  between  Wash- 
ington and  New  York  was  one  hundred  per 
cent.  In  other  words  not  a  single  trip  was 
missed  despite  the  rain  and  heavy  winds 
which  prevailed  on  three  days,  or  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  time.  A  time  record  of  two 
hours  and  ten  minutes  for  the  trip  between 
the  two  cities  was  also  set  in  the  same 
week,  which  means,  with  the  speedy  light 
motor  truck  handling  of  the  mails  at  either 
end,  an  average  of  less  than  six  hours  be- 
tween the  mailing  of  a  letter  in  Washing- 
tim  and  its  delivery  in  New  York,  or  vice 
versa.  A  similar  service  between  New  York 
and  I'hicago  is  already  in  operation  and  the 
same  standard  of  reliability  may  shortly 
be  expected  on  this  route.  These  aerial 
mail  services  were  inaujnirated  with  army 
aviators,  but  recently  a  corps  of  civilians 
was  employ(>d,  made  up  entirely  of  civilian 
aviators  previously  employed  by  the  army 
to  train  men  at  the  various  army  aviation 
camps,  and  some  of  the  improvement  can 
be  attributed  to  the  change,  inasmuch  as 
none  of  tlie  present  aerial  mail  carriers  has 
li;i(l  less  than  one  tliousand  hours  of  flying, 
ihr  equivalent  of  about  7r>,<HH)  miles.  Even 
better  progress  in  this  fleld  of  aviation  has 
been  made  in  France  and  Italy,  while  the 
British  have  long  been  operating  both  mail 
Hud  passenger  aerial  services  between  their 
armie.s  in  France  and  dilVereiit  points  in 
I'ngland. 

Some  idea  of  the  capabilitieH  of  modern 
aircraft    can    be    giiined    from    the    otlicial 
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I'ritish  and  French  reports  of  the  tonnage 
of  bombs  being  dro|)t  regularly  on  railroad 
junctions,  munition  i)lanfs,  etc..  within  the 
enemy  lines,  but  these  figures  cover  only 
the  work  of  fleets  and  tell  little  or  nothing 
about  the  performance  possibilities  of  in- 
dividual machines.  One  easily  grasps  the 
fact,  however,  that  after  the  war  these 
fleets  can  more  readily  carry  an  equal  ton- 
nage of  freight  in  the  line  of  commercial 
transportation.  A  few  weeks  ago  the  French 
brought  down  one  of  the  new  (Jerman  aero- 
planes, called  by  the  Huns  a  Rieseuflug- 
zeugen  and  by  the  Allies  a  Zeppelin  aero- 
plane, and  a  description  of  it  has  been  pub- 
lished abroad.  This  machine  is  a  biplane 
with  a  wing  span  of  1.'^^  feet,  and  is  72 
feet  long  and  lil  feet  high.  There  are  two 
smaller  fuselages  on  either  side  of  the  main 
fuselage,  each  carrying  two  motors  of  300 
horse  power,  one  driving  a  tractor  pro- 
peller, the  other  a  pusher  propeller,  giving 
a  total  of  1200  horse  power.  A  crew  of 
eight  men  is  carried,  four  being  gunners, 
and  eight  ma'^hine  guns  are  mounted.  In 
addition  this  machine  has  a  weight  carrying 
capacity  of  twi>  tons,  which  is  devoted  to 
bombs.  The  aviation  expert  who  gave  this 
description  stated  that  it  should  occasion 
no  alarm  because  the  Allies  already  had 
machines  of  equal  capacity. 

Since  our  Allies  have  secured,  apparent- 
ly for  all  time,  aerial  supremacy,  it  is  not 
amiss  to  acknowledge  the  ascendency  which 
the  Germans  gained  at  the  start  of  the  war 
and  held  for  a  considerable  time.  In  fact 
they  began  some  time  before  the  war  start- 
ed by  going  after  every  important  record, 
which  the  French  had  largely  held  for 
\e:irs,  with  competition  only  from  a  coterie 
of  l''nglishmen  and  from  the  Wrights  and 
(Men  Curtiss  representing  this  country.  Be- 
tween June  24  and  July  14,  1914,  German 
aviators  established  new  records  for  en- 
durance, distance,  and  altitude,  far  sur- 
passing the  best  performanct>s  of  aviators 
of  any  other  countries.  These  were  24  hours 
and  14  minutes  for  endurance  or  continu- 
ous flying,  1178  miles  for  distance  on  a 
single  flight,  and  25,72;i  feet  for  altitude. 
Thus  the  German  air  f(U'ces  went  into  the 
war  with  all  the  prestige  ()f  aerial  supe- 
riorly. Then,  too.  they  had  their  /t>ppe- 
lins,  which  lost  etlVctiveness  as  the  Allies 
developed  aeroplanes  and  anti-aircraft  gun 
defenses.  In  fact  the  dirigible  balloon,  of 
which  the  Zeppelin  represents  the  highest 
development,  has  failed  by  a  wide  niargin 
to  keep  pace  with  the  aeroplane  and  can 
virtually  be  ignored  in  iliscussinK  the  after- 
war  types  of  aircraft. 

A  year  .igo  an  Italian  made  a 
I'ound     trip     between     Turin     and     Naples, 


without  alighting,  a  distance  of  1043  miles, 
and  later  flew  from  Turin  to  London, 
crossing  the  Alps  at  an  altitude  of  12,000 
feet,  a  distance  of  700  miles  in  seven  hours. 
Shoi'tly  afterward  a  British  machine  flew 
from  liOudon  to  Salonika,  making  eight 
stops  en  route,  a  distance  of  2000  miles, 
the  longest  point  to  point  flight  on  record. 
The  feature  of  this  flight,  especially  in  its 
bearing  on  the  commercial  possibilities  of 
modern  aircraft,  is  that  this  aeroplane  car- 
lied  two  officers,  four  mechanics,  a  spare 
motor,  three  spare  landing  wheels,  two  re- 
serve propellers,  and  a  complete  outfit  of 
smaller  repair  parts  and  tools.  This  ma- 
chine is  twin  motored,  and  two  days  aftei- 
arriving  at  Salonika  it  made  a  bombing  trip 
over  Constantinople,  where  one  motor  was 
disabled  by  gunfire,  the  aeroplane  return- 
ing successfully  to  Salonika  with  only  one 
motor  running. 

In  the  matter  of  safety  in  aerial  motor- 
ing, reports  made  to  the  British  House  of 
Commons  show  a  loss  of  less  than  five  per 
cent  in  bombing  flights  made  over  German 
territory  by  British  aeroplanes.  In  con- 
sidering this  it  must  be  remembered  that 
these  flights  are  largely  made  at  night, 
with  the  hazards  of  hostile  aircraft  and 
anti-aircraft  gun  fire ;  also  that  part  of 
the  five  per  cent  lost  were  merely  obliged 
to  land  on  German  soil,  both  machines  and 
crews  escaping  injury.  The  records  of  Brit- 
ish training  camps  show  only  one  fatality 
to  every  7r),000  miles  of  flying. 

The  princii)al  factor  in  the  after-war 
progress  of  aircraft  will  be  the  nature  of 
the  peace  attained.  If  it  brings  general 
disarmament  then  the  governments  of  the 
various  nations  will  be  only  incidently  in- 
terested. If.  on  the  other  hand,  military 
preparedness  must  bo  continued,  then  great 
fleets  of  highly  developed  aircraft  will  be 
essential.  In  this  case  in  addition  to  direct 
ownership  of  special  military  machines,  the 
governments  will  support  aerial  travel  and 
transi)i>rtation  in  order  to  have  available 
both  (piality  and  quantity  in  aircraft  in 
case  of  another  war.  In  any  event  there 
will  be  thousands  of  \nacnines  with  the 
facilities  to  n\aintain  their  nun\bers  and 
improve  their  design  and  thousamls  of  high 
l.\  trained  avijitors,  to  inaugurate  mail,  pas- 
.senger  and  freight  services  thruout  the 
world.  With  the  important  ivnters  hi 
Furope  served,  the  lines  will  extern!  south- 
ward to  Cape  Town,  South  Africa,  east 
ward  to  Bomtiay,  Hong  Ktuig  and  'l\>kio, 
westward  to  America,  and  after  ^^>unec^ini|: 
the  principal  points  in  the  I'uited  State* 
an»l  Canada,  will  extenti  down  thru  Mt<\iiv 
and  Central  .Vmerica  to  the  euil  of  South 
Auieiica 
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THE  POULTRY  YARD 
IN  OCTOBER 

BY     E.     I.    F  A  R  R  I  N  G  T  0  N 

EARLY  October  should  find  the  pullets 
in  their  permanent  winter  quarters. 
If  they  were  hatched  early,  they 
should  begin  to  lay  this  month,  and  to 
move  them  after  that  would  be  to  set  them 
back.  Be  sure  that  the  laying  house  is  given 
a  good  overhauling  before  the  new  flock 
goes  into  it.  Sweep  down  all  the  cobwebs 
and  clean  out  the  litter.  If  the  nests  are 
portable,  as  they  should  be.  take  them  out- 
side and  give  them  a  thoro  cleaning.  If 
you  can  whitewash  the  interior  walls,  that 
will  be  a  sanitary  measure.  Even  spraying 
them  with  kerosene  is  a  good  plan.  Two- 
or  three  days  before  the  pullets  are  put 
into  the  house,  apply  a  coat  of  lice  paint  to 
the  under  side  of  the  roosts.  This  will  keep 
away  red  mites  for  several  months.  If  the 
house  has  glass  windows  wash  the  ghiss 
so  that  the  sunlight  can  enter  freely.  Don't 
make  the  mistake,  tho,  o-f  having  a  tight 
house  or  keeping  the  windows  closed.  The 
freer  the  circulation  of  air.  the  better  the 
hens  will  thrive,  altho.  of  course,  there 
must  be  no  drafts.  When  pullets  have  been 
grown  in  open  air  houses,  they  will  be  in 
condition  to  go  thru  the  winter  in  a  house 
the  windows  of  which  are  closed  only  on 
unusually  cold  nights. 

Disturb  the  pullets  as  little  as  po.ssible 
when  you  move  them.  It  is  best  to  do  the 
work  at  night,  and  to  make  the  evening 
.n;eal  a  light  one,  so  that  the  birds  will  be 
hungry  in  the  morning.  If  intent  upon 
scratching  for  grain,  they  will  pay  les.s 
attenti'/n  to  their  new  suiToundings.  Con- 
tentment on  the  part  of  the  hen  has  much 
to  do  with  egg  jToduction. 

When  the  ordinary  poultry  keeper  .shifts 
bis  hens  fn/m  one  place  to  another,  he 
grabs  them  by  the  feet  and  carries  them 
several  at  a  time,  head  downward,  often 
for  a  considerable  distance.  This  is  not  the 
proper  plan,  and  is  lik<'ly  to  have  an  in- 
jurious eRVct  on  the  birds.  A  good  way  to 
move  laying  stock  or  pullets  about  to  lay 
is  to  take  twi»  at  a  time,  one  under  each 
arm.  facing  backward.  The  hands  should 
grasp  the  legs  of  the  birds,  the  body  rest- 
ing on  the  arm.  Another  way  is  to  have  the 
birds  facf-  U>v.-i\r<]  the  front,  with  the  breast 
L-nd  tK)dy  resting  on  the  hands  and  wrists. 
When  carried  in  this  way  the  hens  feel 
Becure  and  are  not  frightened.  If  a  consid- 
erable number  of  poilfts  must  be  moved,  it 
i.i  better  to  use  a  crate  or  cooji.  If  the 
pullets  find  food  jind  water  at  hand  in 
their  new  h'/rnes,  if  the  roosts  are  not  too 
high,  and  the  nests  are  filled  with  fresh 
liay,  they  will  quickly  adjust  themselves 
to  their  chang»'d  surroundings. 

It  may  be  that  the  pullcfs  have  had  \\\i\f 
range,  but  must  be  confined  to  yards  from 
now  on.  That  fwing  the  case,  you  must  not 
fail  to  nupply  them  with  r-onsiderable  grcj-ri 
1(nn\,  lessening  the  aniotint  gradually.  If 
they  have  bei-u  afmsforru-d  to  forage,  tli'-y 
will   n'-'-d  a   liU'ral  gr<'<Ti   ration. 

From  now  '/n  feeding  for  eggs  must  he 
the  nil^.  It  in  impossible  to  formulate  any 
rxflct.  feeding  ^lystem,  for  mie  must  use 
whatever  grain  he  can  'ditairi  in  times  like 
tbex*',  fJood  reiiiilfH  have  eorrie  from  feed 
JDg  a  'riirnbly  moist  riia->h  in  the  morning, 
whh  wh'ile  i/r  eraekefl  grain  at  night,  a 
dry  rnwsh  fx-ing  kept  before  the  birdM  nil 
fh^  time.  A  goo<l  maxh  can  be  made  by 
n«ing  eight  parts  of  mitt  feed  or  of  bran 
ftUiiif,  ffiiir  parts  of  eorn  meal,  and  otir- 
|<llrt  of  beef  <'fr»\)M  or  fi-ih  meal.  I'e  sure 
lK»t  t'>  have  this  foash  too  wet. 

If  you  can  lay  in  a  gf.tmrnuH  supply  of 
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Your  security  is  in  your  own  hands 

IT  is  for  you  alone  to  say  whether  you  will  have  the  proven 
security    and    enduring    protection    of     Yale     locks     and 
hardware. 

.  Your  hardware  dealer  has  "Yale."  And  he  has  the 
particular  Yale  product  you  need  to  best  serve  your  particu- 
lar purpose. 

If  you  want  the  better  products  bearing  the  trade-mark  "Yale," 
you  can  get  them  by  simply  asking  for  them.  And  then  assuring 
yourself  by  seeing  that  what  you    buy   bears   the   trade-mark    "Yale." 

Your  problem  of  security  and  protection  is  no  problem  at  all  when 
yon  install  "Yale."  The  quality  and  the  service  are  built  into  every 
Yale  product— into  Yale  Night  Latches,  Padlocks.  Door  Closers,  Build- 
ers' Hardware,  Cabinet  Locks  and  tlie  famous  Yale  Chain  Blocks. 

Yale  Products  for  Sale  by  Hardware  Dealers 
The  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co. 

9  East  40th  Street  New  York  City 

Chicago  office:    77  East  Lake  Street 
Canadian   Yale   &  Towne   Ltd.,   St.   Catharines,   Ontario 
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Bronze  Memorial 

Ta  D  T  VTQ  DESIGN5,LsTIMArE5  & 

JnO.WiLLIAMS.Inc.  BaoNzr  Foundry  (Est.187S) 
Wm  Dcm<u.  MrfcHiu.  Duuuu    S^O  W.  27TM  Sr.Ntw  York. 


SPEAKERS,  LECTURERS:    We  assist 

•i_^B__^^i^^^.^.^^_i_  111  prepar- 
ing iiiMlcri.il  for  special  iirliclcs,  papers. 
spc('(  lies,  (ji'h.'ilcs.      Ivxpcrl,  S(i](il;iil  y  sorvieo. 

Airriious  ri;si:au('Ii  JuiiiioAU, 

Siiiir.    42,    nOO    Kiftli    Avenue,    New    York. 


iV^poUo 

"s!iA''mJ:!:lt  JL  Roofing  Products 

Why  build  to  burn?  Use  Gjilvnnizcd  Roofing 
for  f;irm  buildings — Tin  Hoofs  for  residences. 

Al'OI,I.o  Kkvmionk  (lalvitiil'/.ol  HIh'cIm  ii(>(.  only  nicnl  for  llooniiKHrid 

(nul  all  KiiioMorl  Mliix't,  iiiclal  work.  K  1:  vhidnio  Cori'ioii  H'i'i'  la,  IIimiIIhk  Tin 
PIftl'-M  uro  iirior|iifilor].  Hold  l>.v  lifiidlitK  di-ii  U^i-h.  Look  I'oi'fho  KovhIoiio 
(ul'li'il  I. clow  rci/iilrirlirnii'lM    Htm  1 1  wi<«i'[|il  011  r  "II11I I  ci  lliil  lili  iikh'   1 100k  lot  V 

AMIKK  IN    nil  I  ^Ml  li\  n  All  (OMI'ANY,  FrlckmdK.,l'lll8biiruli,l'a. 
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DREER^S 

Reliable  Spring 
Blooming  Bulbs 


Do  not  miss  the  joy  of  having  a  l)eil  >" 
border  of  Bulbs  next  Spring.  I'lant 
them  this  Fall  as  early  as  you  can 
and  success  is  certain. 

We  import  the  very  highest  grades  of  the 
thiest  varieties  and  offer  in  our  Autumn 
Catalogue  splendid  collections  of  Hya- 
cinths, Tulips,  Narcissi,  Crocus,  Snowdrops, 
etc. 

The  Fall  is  also  the  time  to  set  out  Hardy 
Perennial  Plants,  Vines,  Shrubs,  etc.  Our 
Autunm  Catalogue  also  gives  a  complete 
list  of  seasonable  seeds,  plants,  and  bulbs 
for  outdoors,  window-garden  and  conserva- 
tory. 

Mailed  free  to  anyone  mentioning  this  magazine 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


714-16  Chestnut  St. 


by  heating  direct 
instead  of  by  proxy 


m 


THE_  very  miuute  you  start  the 
Kelsey  Warm  Air  Generator 
downstairs,  that  very  minute 
heat  starts  heating  upstairs. 

With  other  systems  where  you 
convert  the  heat  in  your  coal, 
into  heat  in  water  or  steam ;  so 
it  will  heat  the  radiators ;  so  they 
will  in  turn  heat  your  room  ;  you 
burn  just  that  much  more  coal 
than  you  need  to. 

Not  only  does  The  Kelsey"  save 
all  that  lost  heat  necessary  to 
first  heat  several  other  things,  so 
your  rooms  can  finally  be  heated ; 
but  it  heats  with  fresh  air,  auto- 
matically mixed  with  just  the 
right  healthful  amount  of  mois- 
ture. 

Send  for  Saving  Sense  booklet. 

Make  us  prove  how  much  coal 
Kelseys  save. 

HE  T^LLSEV 

WARM  AIR   CtnERATORI 
235  James  St.         Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK 
103-ci  I'ark  Avenue 

DHTROIT 
Spicr«5  C  lllilri.'  i;x. 


ruiCAr.o 

217. C  West  L.ilce  St. 

BOSTON 
405-C  P.  O.  Squ.irc  Hide. 


Shur-on 

EYEGLASSES  AND  SPECTACLES 

Doubly  Good 

Your  vision  is  corrected  and 
improved  by  Shur-on  glasses; 
moreover  Shur-ons  are  good 
to  look  at  as  well  as  through 
— and    they   cost  no  more. 

The  genuine,  made  only  by 
Kirstein,  bear  the  name 
Shur-on  (or  Shelltex,  if  shell- 
rimmed)  in  the  mounting. 
Look  for  it  at  your  dealer's. 


E.    KIRSTEIN  SONS  CO. 

253  Andtew  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

She/Ilex  ■  rimmed    itnj    rimlea    Shuron 
cy<gijiies duJ ipeitdiUi.  EitabinheJ  tSO^. 


m)iii}»('l  wiirzels  ov  of  common  beets  this 
lall,  yini  will  be  fortunate.  In  .some  sec- 
tions it  i.s  possible  to  Imy  these  ve^etable.s 
tiom  farmers  at  a  low  price.  Store  them  iu 
bo.xes  of  sand  in  the  cellar,  if  you  have  no 
olher  place  to  keep  them.  The  free  use  of 
vcKctahles  will  heii)  to  reduce  tiie  grain 
bill.  Von  can  u.sc  cabbages,  but  they  are 
more  (lifli(  ult  to  keep  thru  the  winter. 
Sprouted  oats  ai'e  a  little  moi-e  expensive, 
but  make  a  good  ratiiui  if  fed  when  the 
sprouts  are  abtiut   an   inch  long. 

(!et  rid  of  the  cm-kerels  now.  This  doesn't 
H.ean  ti'at  you  will  need  to  sell  them,  for 
tliey  can  be  caiuied  to  advantage.  In  former 
times  amateur  poultry  keepers  often  car- 
ried a  considei'able  niuuber  of  cockerels  into 
(he  winter  to  be  eaten  from  time  to  time. 
^ ou  can  save  nuich  expense  and  conserve 
the  grain  supply  by  killing  and  canning 
these  chickens  as  soon  as  they  have  conu» 
to  weigh  from  four  to  six  pounds.  Very 
liljely  some  of  the  pullets  h.nve  failed  to 
grow  well,  and  give  no  promise  of  laying 
for  several  months.  It  will  be  better  to  use 
them  for  meat,  too,  unless  you  happen  to 
have  a  lot  of  waste  feed. 

The  i)ullets  which  begin  to  lay  earliest 
should  be  marked.  They  will  make  the 
hens  for  you  to  use  as  breeders.  It  is  a 
simple  matter  to  slip  a  celluloid  band  on 
the  leg  of  each  bird  which  you  find  on  the 
nest.  If  you  can  use  different  colored  bands 
for  those  which  start  to  lay  in  October, 
tli(vse  which  lay  their  first  eggs  in  Novem- 
ber, and  those  which  do  not  lay  until  De- 
cember or  later,  this  simple  plan  will  give 
•ou  considerablo  valuable  information  later. 


THE  COLLEGES  AS  WAR 
CAMPS 

{Continued  from  page  12) 
to     a     noncommissioned     officers'     training 
school. 

(c)  Transferred  to  a  school  for  inten- 
sive work  in  a  specified  line. 

(d)  Transferred  to  a  technical  training 
school. 

(c)  Transferred  to  a  cantonment  to 
serve  as  a  private. 

A  third  motive  of  the  Government  is  the 
saving  of  the  colleges  from  disruption.  The 
draft  would  have  gone  a  long  ways  toward 
the  temporary  dissolution  of  the  colleges. 
No  favoritism  could  or  should  have  been 
shown  by  the  Government  to  the  academic 
class.  These  men  could  not  and  should  not 
have  been  made  the  subjects  of  exemption, 
as  medical  students  have  been  made.  Most 
men  of  the  college  age  would  have  declined 
to  enter  a  college  that  thus  exempted  them. 
They  would,  with  or  without  cause,  have 
h^ng  felt  the  implied  shame  of  cowardice. 
The  men  who  enter  the  college  are  still 
open  to  conscription  as  men  without  the 
academic  walls.  They  are  allowed  to  stay 
in  college  for  a  tinu>.  Just  how  long  that 
time  will  be.  no  one  knows.  It  may  be  for 
a  quarter,  it  may  be  for  several  quarters, 
but  whether  the  time  be  long  or  short,  many 
men  will  in  this  time  get  the  t\>llege 
"touch."  The  college  vision  will  have  be- 
come theirs. 

I  have  space  left  for  one  brief  question. 
Will  the  General  (Jovernnumt  ixuitinue  such 
generosity  after  the  war?  The  question 
cannot,  of  course,  be  now  answered.  Hut. 
be  it  said,  that  if  this  or  some  similar 
Uiethod  of  the  higher  education  should  be 
brought  to  the  door  t>f  every  home  iu 
Ameriia,  and  if  the  requirenu>nts  laid  ou 
tlu»  students  t\>r  the  great  iJitellectual  and 
ethical  (pialities  of  airuraey,  thorouess. 
promptiu'ss  and  iibediemv  should  be  m;nle 
equal  to  those  now  laiil  ilown,  what  a  «n 
tiou  the  American  wouUl  ultimately  l>o 
vonw ! 
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For  Countryside  Homes 

THE  SMALL  PLACE,  by  Elsa  Roli- 
mann,  gives  wise  and  practical  advice 
from  the  standpoint  of  landscape  architec- 
ture to  the  people  who  are  interested  in 
making  the  most  of  moderate  sized  grounds. 
Plfteen  places,  varying  in  size  from  90x100 
to  2r>0x400  feet,  and  representing  the  work 
of  such  of  our  landscape  artists  as  Oglesby 
Paul,  Harold  Caparn,  Warren  Manning 
and  Elizabeth  Clark,  are  discussed  as  fif- 
teen separate  problems. 

There  are  three  considerations  with 
which  the  landscape  architect  must  con- 
<:-ern  himself  chiefly — the  house,  the  ap- 
proach and  the  planting — none  of  which 
can  be  treated  individually,  as  they  are 
comijonent  parts  of  the  whole,  and  misman- 
agement of  any  one  will  destroy  the  effect 
of  the  others.  Warren  Manning  in  problem 
VII  proves  to  us  that  it  is  possible  on  a 
plot  100x275  feet  to  have  a  shrubbery- 
bounded  lawn,  a  flower  garden  and  a  woods 
with  a  curving  drive.  The  once  popular 
idea  of  bare  and  uninterrupted  views  of 
liouses  has  given  way  to  something  more 
akin  to  the  English  wall  and  hedge.  Xot 
only  are  the  views  fi-om  the  street  made 
more  attractive  by  a  judicious  placing  of 
vine-covered  walls,  fences  and  borders,  but 
the  owner  is  given  a  very  desirable  privacy. 

Problem  III  tells  of  an  innocent  look- 
ing little  piece  of  woods  in  which  E.  Gorton 
Davis  has  planted,  in  order  to  make  pos- 
sible its  present  beauty,  Ploodroots,  Dutch- 
man's Breeches,  Wild  Bleeding  Hearts, 
Solomon's  Heals,  Wild  (dinger  and  many 
tiDother  eccentric  plant.  When  we  read  this 
we  realize  the  extent  of  the  care  and 
thought  that  goes  into  even  the  smallest 
detail  of  these  seemingly  natural  wild- 
gardens. 

The  book  has  numerous  illustrations  and 

will  prove  immensely  valuable  to  owners  or 

{■rospective  owners  of  small  estates. 

The  Small  Place,  by  Elaa  Rehmann.  G.  I'.  PuU 
nam's  Sons.   $2. .50. 

Indoors  and  Out 

Handbook  op  FuRNrrr'RK  Hrvi.v.H,  by  Walter  A. 
Dyer.  (Century  Co.,  %\Jiii.t  A  practical  hand- 
book on  perirxJ  furniture  explaining  the  ualient 
fealurcM  of  each  type  and  it«  present  uaefulnesK. 
There  are    nurnerouH    illufctrationa. 

Thkkf,  Acbks  and  Libkrty,  by  Bolton  Hall. 
(Macrnillan,  %\.1.>.)  Thiif  <-nthii«i;istic  tract  for 
life  on  the  owned  farm  ha«  tjeen  reviwd  and 
republuthed. 

Far.--!  A';f;oi,NTiNO,  by  H.  T.  Scovill.  (\).  Ap- 
pl'lon  &  Co.,  %\.)  .Show»  how  to  keep  exact  n-r- 
<jT<i»  lit  opera^iooH  and  how  to  analyze  them  to 
jfet   the   (createjtt  l>cncfit. 

Farm  Diarv,  by  V..  H.  Thompson.  (World 
y.inA:  Company,  YonkerH,  N,  Y..  %\.t,i).)  An  ac- 
count \)tmk  ba«ed  on  a  Htudy  of  various  form« 
of  farm  f^xjkk'cpinjf  invented  by  praclicaJ 
farmer*.    It   ban    proved    valuable    in    uae. 

HoMK  AND  Farm  Food  I'RKHKRvxTtoN.  by  Wil- 
liam V.  Cru<3wi,  (Ma/'nnillan  ('imiitiny.  II. r/).)  A 
clearly  ittaty/l  explanation  of  why  fowl  npoilH, 
and  direetioDH  and  r"c|pc8  for  uriffiTvinii  meatH, 
fruit   and    veK'^.abUw    by    variouH   methr^H. 

rVKrti  f'oirONtN.;,  by  Prof.  K.  O.  ./ordan.  Mlni- 
versity  of  ChicaKo  J'reHH,  H.)  A  Hcienlific  con- 
Ktderation  of  the  ext<'nt  of  poiHonintf  thru  food. 
TbiH  volume,  rftfU-U-  with  cax'-M,  in  a  valuable 
HtMiiUtn    to    the    Hclence    .Seriex. 

f'  'f   Trijck    f'Hfii-H,   by   .;.    .;.    Tnub'-n- 

ba"  <K.     f.    t>'ilU,r\    &    (>).,    tr,,)     0»verrt 

thor  ,  ,  ,i.  (,<'ld  indlcalerl  hy  Ifx  title,  uiviriK  the 
vrtfHf.r  reli»l,|e  ;ind  valuiible  information,  a 
xt'jdy  of  which  will  nave  money  and  lalxir. 


"HEAVEN  AND  HELL" 

Ttic  most  startling  of  the  proloiiiid  wrilinus  of 
SWEDENBORr,,  tlic  renowned  tlirnloi:ian 
philosoplicr  and  ecirntJNt.  633  /■■ 
page  bool(,  wcfl  primed,  suf>slan-  Ik^^C* 
tially  bound,  trcaline  o(  tlic  Life  = 
after  Dcaifi,  lent  wiiliout  lurlficr  cost  or  obli- 
Ijation  on  receipt  of  5c.  Write  lor  complete 
list  of  puf>licalioiis. 

THE  AMERICAN  SWEDENBORC 

PRINTING     &     PUBLISHING    SOCIETY 

Room  709,     3  Wett  29th  Street,  New  York 


pACTS,  ArKumenta.  Briefi  for  DebBtes.  Out- 
*^  lincH,  literary,  'listoricol  and  scii  ntilic  iii.-itcii,il 
for  club  papers,  or-itions  and  cssayH.  'I'lic  Uiircaii 
of    Kcscarcli,   318    K.    sth    St.,    New   Alljany,   Ind. 


F>0!>iilpUicl 

Mallril  III  I'lalii 
»tn|i|M.r 

AMERICAN  PUR 


SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 

ILLUSTRATED 

By  WINFiELD  SCOTT  HALL.  IVl.D..Ph.O. 
SEX  FACTS  MADE  PLAIN 

What  every  youni;  man  and 

Kvery  youni;  woman  should  know 
What  every  younK  husband  and 

Every  younK  wife  should  know 
What  every  parent  should  know 
Cloth  liinilin^     .'I2U  paces-  many  illustrations 

'I'dlilr  iij  ionltnln  X  iiiiniininliittonti  iin  ifiiUfHf, 

CO..    1058  Windoii  Rldi;..  Pliiladelphia 


What  15' A  You 


from 
the 


Wathinffton,  tht*  homf  of  the  f*athfind*'r,  1%  tfit' 
nerve   tvnier  r>/  civUliallon;   history    In   hvInQ 
made  at  lh/§  worUt  capllat.     Thtt  i'athfmUcr'A 
Ulu\lrQlf(f  weekly  review  fjluea  i/ou  o  rleur,  Irn- 
partial  and  correrf  dtayno^f*  t»f  ptihltc  a(falr$  ■ 
during    Ihvue  Btrenuout^    vftm /i  -  making   duyn. 


I  hr-llUl'-  lii;ittrTof  XBc  in  st.ilii|>-i  or  <  ••in  will  \,uuy,  v<mi  ■  1  li>-  r.iil,|in.l 
13  wrfU'j  on  trial.  1  lir  I'.illi  (iti'Ut  i-l  ;iii  iilii'ilr.il<-.|  wfrUlv.  pMhll-.Iirrj  jit 
thr  Nation's  crritcr,  for  Ihr  Nation  ;  a  papf-r  tlial  iirlnl-;  ill  the  new-)  ol  th(? 
worM  aiirl  trjl'i  til/*  truth  and  only  thr  trnlli  ;now  In  ll<.  26th  vnit,  Tlits  pn- 
prr  fillt  thf*  I  ill  I  willioiit  nil  ptyltitf  the  purse;  It  cosPi  tint  jt  ii  \ri\T.  If  v'xi 
w;irit  to  kf'^t)  po<ilr''l  on  what  1m  ifointf  on  in  the  worlil,  at  the  Iratl  rxprtiNc 
of  tlnif*  <ir  trionry,  thin  Ih  V'Mir  nirans.  If  ym  want  a  | taper  In  your  honir 
wdi'  h  I  .  siti'  rrr,  r^hal/lr,  rnt/Tt'iinutt;,  wIiol^-Hoinr,  dir  I'athfinrlrr  1*1  yoiirH.  It  yon  wonM  apprf*  lat"  a  jiaprr  whii  h  pnpi  cv^-r vihiiii' 
cl^xrlVt  l^irly.  drlrflv  -hr-rr  II  li.      Sm'l  «Bo  lo  xhowthat  yon  rnlifht  llkr  <iiif  h  a  paprr,  ami  wr-  will  •irml  the  rallidiidrr  on  prohalUni  iJI 

wtcki.    Tlic  ilic  UueBCiutrepafUi,  l/ut  wearo  yUd  lu  Invest  hi  new  Irloiidi.    Th«  Pathfinder.  Box     30  *  WashlnstorivD.C* 
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YOU  know  the  value  of  Harmony 
in  Interior  decoration.  Be  it  living 
room,  library,  dining  room  or  kitchen,  the 
walls  and  ceilings  are  the  setting — and 
must  remain  quietly  in  the  background. 
Quiet  so  that  the  furniture,  hangings  and 
rutfs  can   be  allowed   full  expression. 

With  Liquid  Velvet  —  the  wash- 
able flat  enamel — harmonious  walls  and 
ceilings  are  assured.  This,  because 
Liquid  Velvet  is  to  be  had  in  white  and 
attractive  colors.  You  are  sure  to  find 
exactly  the  shade  in  keepirig  with  the 
color  scheme   you   wish    to  carry  out. 

Liquid    Velvet    is    an    oil    enamel 

that  dries  without  lustre.      Perfect  clean- 
liness  is   assured    because   Liquid    Velvet 
walls    and    ceilings    may    be    washed 
repeatedly. 
Write  for   booklet  and  color  chart. 

The  O'Brien  Varnish  Co. 

107  Washington  Avenue,  South  Bend,  Indiana 
yarniih  Maimers  jor  Oner  Forty  Yean 


HODGSON  Portable  HOUSES 

Even  in  normal  times,  the  Hodgson 
Way  is  the  most  advantageous  way 
to  buy  a  cottage,  garage,  playhouse 
or  any  other  small  house. 

The  houses  are  constructed  in  the  Hodgson 
factory  and  shipped  in  neat  sections  already 
fitted  and  painted.  These  sections  can  easily 
be  put  together  without  the  aid  of  compli- 
cated blueprints  or  conferences  with  con- 
tractors. They  do  away  with  trouble,  dirt, 
noise  and  waste. 

Send  for  Catalog  today 

E.  F.  HODGSON  CO. 

Room  230,  71-73  Federal  Street,  Boston 

6  East  .39th  St.,  New  York 


PLAN    YOLJR     HOIVIE    MOW 

There  is  no 
better  time 
to  prepare 
for  your 
new  h  o  m  e. 
Get  the  lat- 
est ideas  and 
helps. 
KEITH'S    asl    OiTPER 

Ist— A  sp'-t  i.Tl   UHi  pau«*  nmiilicr  of  Keith's  M.iif;uinr,  showinfif 

plans  of  JS  HC|iiititiil  lluincs. 

2ncl — Honk    of     IM.ins    cuiitainin^    up'tu-dute    desigfiia    for    ton 

ARTlsriC  H()MI-S. 

3rd     A  litiir-iiionlli-.*  subsrri|Mi<in  to  the  wrll-knnwn  nnd  Ir.tiUnii 

aiithnrity  for  home  tiiilldfrs,   Keith'H  MtiKTiizlnti,  32. DO  i\ 

yt'ar.  SBoacopy.     Nrwsstan.ls.      All  three  for  f  I. 

KEITH'S,  207  Abbay  Bidff.      MinneapoUs,  Minn. 


BUSINESS  AS  USUAL 

VS. 

SAVE  AND  WORK 

(CoHliiiutd  from  pai/e  /)) 
contiiiiio  for  ii.H,  wliile  "liiisiiicss  umisimr' 
i.s  suiifi'iuldeil  by  the  (lovcriiiiii'iit,  wo  arc 
pcrliaps  K<'iiiJJ  flini  the  fi)rin.s  of  ^ivinK 
iiKint-y  til  the  (iovernint'nt,  hut  i)y  refusing; 
to  get  nut  of  till'  (lovcrnint'iit's  way,  iirc 
jutuitlly  iiri'vcntiiij;  it  from  carryinK  on  its 
husines.s. 

^^"o  oaiiiiot  liaxc  business  as  usual  bc- 
causp,  as  ]Mr,  SJiunuins,  prt'sidont  of  liic 
{^iiiiiiions  Ilanhvarc  ("oinpany,  so  well  says, 
■  W'iiat  wo  spend  f(»r  the  war  is  a  most 
unusual  twpcnditure.  If  w««  blindly  or  stub- 
i)o>-iily  i)»>rsist  in  our  own  cxpiMulitures  fo^r 
lu.xuries,  wastes  or  detriments,  wiiich  are 
worse  than  wastes,  then  we  will  be  t'lU'ceil 
cf  necessity  to  take  the  cost  of  the  war  out 
of  active  industry  or  out  of  our  wholesome 
living.  There  is  no  way  for  us  to  escape 
this  alternative." 

If  the  averagi'  man  or  woman  doesn't 
set  aside  more  than  a  fliird  of  his  or  her 
annual  inconu>  and  savings  for  taxes  oi- 
loans  to  the  (loverument,  or  make  up  the 
(lill(>rence  by  vorkiiig  for  it  harder  or  more 
etliciently,  or  by  getting  the  boys  and  girls 
and  idle  women  to  do  something,  what  is 
going  to  liupi)(-n? 

'Plie  answer  is  simple.  In  the  first  place, 
I\Ir,  IMcAdoo  will  still  get  his  loans  becaus(> 
licople,  out  of  i)atriotism  (and  quite  proper- 
ly, if  they  cannot  do  otheiwise)  will  bor- 
i-ow  in  order  to  lend. 

But  if  they  are  deceived  by  tlie  money 
fallac.v,  nnd  imagine  th.-it  they  can  pay  for 
Uip  war  by  some  kind  of  magic,  and  with- 
out the  need  of  real  sacrifices,  they  will 
find  themselves  greatly  mistaken.  We  can- 
not suppl.v  ncnv  munitions  by  supi)lying 
new  money  any  nuu-e  tlian  Kobinson  Crusoe 
(ould  get  bows  and  arrows  with  the  gold 
he  found  in  the  ship. 

We  shall  find  that  unless  we  all  do  our 
bit,  of  gi\ing  or  lending  a  third  of  our  in- 
come per  annum  it  will  be  screwed  out  of 
us  on  the  torturing  rack  of  the  high  cost 
of  living. 

A  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  is  a  sort  of 
indirect  war  tax  and  it  falls  very  inequita- 
bly. Some  incomes  are  fixed  while  the  cost 
of  living  is  not  fixed.  Consequently  their 
recipients  will  have  less  real  purchasing 
Iio\Aer.  Think  of  the  school  teacher.  Sup- 
pose, as  it  may  well  be,  that  within  a  year 
or  two  prices  are  twice  what  they  are  now, 
and  suppose  school  teachers'  salaries  re- 
main the  same.  That  means  that  the  school 
teacher  will  be  getting  half  as  much  as  be- 
fore for  his  money.  Nominally  his  salary  is 
the  same  ;  really  it  is  half  of  what  it  was. 
He  has  been  taxed  HO  per  cent  of  his  in- 
come in  order  to  help  win  this  war.  In 
ellVct,  half  his  food  and  clothing  and  other 
sui)plies  have  been  connnandei'red  because 
the  rest  of  us  have  not  done  our  share. 

This  is  not  all.  There  is  soauething  nu)re 
subtle  and  more  terrible.  When  i)rices  go 
up  all  creditors  lose,  including  savings-bank 
depositors  and  bondholders,  including  small 
holders  of  Libert.v  Homls.  If  the  rise  of 
prices  is  4  per  cent  a  year  and  a  crediti>r 
g(  ts  4  per  cent  interest,  all  of  that  inter- 
est, as  measured  in  conunodities,  is  taken 
!vway  from  him.  This  is  nothing  new,  but 
has  been  going  on  for  years  as  one  of  the 
evils  of  the  high  cost  of  living.  Let  nH> 
ilhistrate.  A  servant  girl  who  put  $1<H)  in 
the  savings  bank  in  iSiUi  getting  1  per  cent 
would  find  in  11)14  that  slu>  had  $-_H)0,  or 
double  what  she  put  in,  Uut  when  she  tried 
to  spend  it  she  would  not  be  able  to  buy 
as  much  with  her  entire  $2(M)  as  sl\e  could 
luive  biniglit  for  her  !)!1(M»  eighteen  years 
before.  She  was  mulcted  of  all  her  interest 
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I  Put  On  Like  Piaster — Wears  Like  Iron 
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1  The  Best  Floor 

^  furRltoh«n,  Pantry,  Bath  Huom,  I-aundrT.  Poroh,  Qaraga,  Raataurant, 

^  Tli««t«r,  Hutol.  Fautorv,  Ottico  lliiU.llr>K.   Kailroad  Htatlon,   HuBpllBl— 
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S  VHEK  uu  ru.iueot. 

i        IMPERIAL  FLOOR  COMPANY 

I  987   Cutler   Building,   Rochester.  New  York 

On   the   market   lo  years. 


MORRIS  NURSERIES 

Box  802,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

EstabUshed    1849 

Fruits  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Evergreens,  Shrubbery,  Roses,  Etc. 

Write  for  free  catalog 


OUIPIfCMC  CIPVO  >^°"''  ^°^^^-  Canker. 
bniuRCHO  dluK  ■  Bowel  Complaint. 
Limberneck,  Sorehead,  etc.,  the  best  remedy  is 
always  GERMOiiONE.  At  most  dealers  or  750  post- 


paid with   5   book  poultry  library   free. 
CEOt  H.  LEE  CO     ~  


Dept.  720 


Omaha,  Neb 


Follow  ihe  Boys  with  Pershing 
lo  Berlin  and  Victory 

on  a  military  map  of  Western  and  Italian 
fronts,  28  in.  x  38  in.    -         -         50  cents 

With  index  of  10,000  names  and  pronun- 
ciation        -  -  .  $1  00  postpaid 

FREE:   Colored  Map  Pins  with  Every  Map 

VICTORY  MAP  CO.,  280   Madison!  Ave.,   Room  Sll 


WHAT  THINK  YE  OF  CHRIST? 

by  Rev,  E,  E.  Hale.  D.  D.,  and  other  Unitariaa 

literature  sent  FREE 

Address  P.  0.  M.,  Arlington  St.  Church,  Boston,  Mass. 


Journalism  As  An 

Aid  To  History 

Teaching 

By    EDWIN   E.  SLOSSON,  Ph.D. 

Literary    Editor   of   The 
Independent 

Associate    in    the   School   of   Jour- 
nalism,  Columbia  University 

This  address,  which  was  givt-ii  before 
the  History  Section  of  the  N?\v  York 
State  Teachers'  .X.ssociation  at  Uochi-ster, 
Novcmlier  ij,  ii>i.>,  has  beet\  published 
in  iiamphlft  form  and  will  lie  fvnuisheil 
free  to  teachers, — Write  to  The  Inde- 
pendent,   119   West    40th    St..    New    York. 
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FORCE 

Mental  and  physical  —  to 
the  utmost  —  that's  what 
we  need  now. 

Your  capacity  to  do  de- 
pends on  your  "Human 
Machine"  — see  to  it  that 
that  greatest  of  all  engines, 
your  Heart,  is  running  per- 
fectly. Besure  that  it  will 
make  the  hill— and  carry 
through— strong. 

Rest— and  an  intelligent 
going  over  of  your  vital 
machinery  is  a  patriotic 
necessity.  Don't  ?/jmfe  you 
are    all    right- KNOW    IT 

andy  in  this  connection — 

YHE  Glen  Springs 

The  Pioneer  American  "Cure" 

For  Heart  Disorders 

WATKINS  CLEN  NEW  YORK 

Wm.  E.   Leffingwell,  Pres. 


HOTEL  TULLER 

FIREPROOF  DZTWKI     MICHIGAN 

$1.50  and  Up 

Center  of   Business  on  ^'.c^nd  Circus 
Park 


A  SWALL  CALIFORNIA  FARM  ^'IVr^f,,-- 

with  \k»i  ■•u.tV.  Y'/u  will  liv:  loti^-ir  an'l  f/rttrr.  D'-liifhtlul  <  li- 
rrmfe.  k  '  h  V/II.  L//vpr  '».  I'.^«y  teriu*  Siire  pr'.fiU.  il<,'i. 
pitabl«nwi(hl^»rv  G'j'.'lr'/:i'l»,  »ch<jol»,  r  hiirche*.  Wrll';  lor  n'-w 
San  J'/a<)iiin  V  all<ry  hitstrv-A  Fol  Ict«,  ir-t.  C.  I,.  Se^iifravr",, 
lorluM/iil  ComiiiiMUmcr,  bauta  Fe  ky.,  19)7  ky.  liich.,  Chlca^io. 
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TTio  orlfflnsl 
rhfTDlcBl  » l'/>«  t.  More 
'y>Tnt':T*H>Ai-,  li<  altJif'il,  c.nvi  nl- 
*;rtt,,  'Ink*  ■*  triopl''w:*»or  nil ''iit<i/;'<r 
I'jil'rU,  wtwro  (|''<'"iS  tir-i:'!.  Jii> 
r<-.vl/  f/jf  the  lonK,  C')M  wint<r. 
Ifav<>  a  war/fi,  Hfinifftry,  r-ornfort- 
Bi.l<-,  »>«Iorl<-<i»  t/.il<!t  riaht  In  tli'> 
hijuK*!  nil  y/thirn  yi,u  vraat.it.  I^'in't 
go  out  In  ttio  cold.    A  iMoa  Uj 
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GUARARTEtB  OOORUSS 

'I  f:iiKi  rim  HI'-  kili<-'l  1./  » 
rhiini'iil  111  v/iit- r  i/i  t)i<> 
c<nt«in<r.  Kriii/ly  oii'o  a 
month  an  (laHjr  an   »iih<n. 

<',\'mtt,  le'ilThnU-fr}.  Tlllrf  f 
diir*'  'rial.  Auk  /or  c«iUJo({ 
ftft'l  f.rl'-«. 

ROWtUMITARTMFO.CO. 

«4in    «lli  II  .  Dort.l    M.eh. 

Aak  .l..^i«   }<■.     (Inf,   7/..l.,t.,    I   . 

»(..•»,,'!  ',.,|.(    /!,„„.l„,  w.l 
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llnu  the  (l('i)r(>ci:»ti<)n  of  tho  dollar.  Tjike 
Alico  in  "Thru  tho  Ijookiug-Rlass,"  she 
had  to  run  as  fast  as  she  could  iu  order 
to  stand  still! 

And  tht>  saino  is  truo  of  tlie  bondholder. 
f-'u|>i>ose  a  bondholder  in  ISDG  hnd  left  to 
his  widow  $100,000  iu  bonds.  lie  thought 
to  put  her  in  a  safe  position,  and  instead 
of  investing  in  stoclcs,  he  invested  his  for- 
tune in  bends.  He  left  it  to  her,  dying  with 
the  thought  that  she  would  have  a  sure 
income  of  $4()(K).  In  that  thought  also  she 
had  been  spending  that  $4000  a  year  for 
eighteen  years,  and  she  still  has  the  $100,- 
000  of  bonds,  the  parent  capital,  unim- 
Iiaired— apparently.  But  that  $100,000  of 
bonds,  if  she  tried  to  cash  it  in  now, 
vrould  buy  only  half  as  much  in  commodi- 
ties as  eighteen  years  ago  and.  from  now 
on,  her  $4000  income  will  buy  only  what 
.$2000  would  buy  originally.  Keally.  then, 
her  principal  is  only  half  what  it  had  been. 
She  has  been  eating  up  her  capital  without 
knowing  it.  Had  she  set  aside  each  year 
a  sinking  fund  or  depreciation  fund  to  off- 
set this  loss  of  principal,  she  would  have 
had  to  set  aside  her  entire  4  per  cent !  She 
had  therefore  been  virtually  taxed  100  per 
cent  on  her  income. 

The  war  has  greatly  aggravated  this  in- 
justice. If  prices  double  in  a  j'ear  and  stay 
dcuble,  the  bondholder  will  be  taxed  in  the 
year  50  p'ir  cent  on  his  capital,  or  twelve 
and  a  half  times  his  income.  In  other 
■.\ords,  this  is  exactly  as  much  a  hardship 
as  if  during  times  of  a  stable  price  level, 
the  bondholders  were  taxed  1250  per  cent 
on  their  incomes.  This  is  what  the  war 
may  cost  some  people  if  we  are  afraid  to 
take  those  measures  which  will  make  all 
share  the  burden  equitably.  Thousands  of 
]i»>rsons  get  all  or  mostly  all  their  income 
from  bonds — widows,  orphans,  hosi)itals, 
jihilanthropic  foundations  and  endowed  uni- 
versities. Furthermore,  millions  of  persons 
hav(!  all  their  savings  in  bonds,  mortgages, 
notes,  savings-bank  accounts  or  other  form 
the  rights  to  which  are  exi)rest  in  a 
S!)erific  number  of  dollars.  These  persons 
suH'er  grievously  by  the  depreciating  of 
the  dollar.  Lastly,  many  millions  of  people 
are  now  jiutting  their  savings  into  Liberty 
llonds  and  War  Savings  certificates.  These 
subscriptions  are  supposedly  not  taxes  but 
loans,  and  not  forced  contributions,  but 
voluntary.  To  the  extent,  then,  that  the 
w.ir  is  linanced  out  of  the  higli  cost  of 
living,  we  shall  create  giievous  injustice. 
This  will  breed  discontent,  and,  among  other 
things,  discontent  with  the  war.  All  these 
evils  can  be  avoided  if  we  learn  and  prac- 
tise true  economics. 

It  is  heartening  to  note  that  we  are 
making  great  strides  in  this  direction. 
^Vithin  th<!  last  year  and  especially  within 
the  last  half-year  there  has  been  a  partial 
revolution  in  sentiment  on  this  subject. 
Many  editors  and  i)ui»licists  have  been  con- 
verted from  the  "business  as  usual"  fallacy, 
which  they  first  held,  to  the  "save  and 
work"  principle,  which  they  now  advocate 
v.ifh  all  the  f'-rvor  of  new  converts. 

r.ut  much  further  effort  is  needed  (o 
'•iiirjplete  the  task.  We  shall  do  it  mosi 
'iiiic|<|y  if  ve  go  back  to  first  principles. 

Let  ns  rctrxniber  that  business  is  not  as 
iisiial  in  I'r'lgiiitn  or  I'rance.  It  is  not  as 
usual  for  the  millions  of  our  men  who  are 
iu  the  army  on<l  navy.  These  have 
sacrificed  all  but  tiio  necessities  of  life,  and 
may  at  any  time  sacridce  life  itself.  What 
i-ij{ht  have  we  to  indulge  ourselves? 

With  the  sacrifices  of  our  soldiers  before 
our  eyeH,  the  very  bast  that  we  <'an  do  is 
to  contribute  cheerfully  <>ur  <iwn  share  iyf 
ilie  Hacri(ic(!9  which  must  bt;  rrunle  at  lionic. 
'riiis  nieiiriH  we  niiisl.  give  uj)  "businesH  as 
iirtiial"  in  non-esserilialH  and  instead  "nave 
fiiul   work"  in  esHentialB. 


Salt  Mackerel 

CODFISH.  FRESH  LOBSTER 

RIGHT  FROM  THE  FISHING  BOATS  TO  YOU 


FAMILIES  who  are  fonf]  of  FISH  can  be 
supplied  DIRECT  from  GLOUCESTER.  MASS. 
by  the  FRANK  E.  DAVIS  COMPANY,  with  newly 
caught.  KEEPABLE  OCEAN  FISH,  choicer  than 
any    inland   dealer  could  possibly   furnish. 

We  sell  ONLY  TO  THE  CONSUMER  DIRECT. 
sending  by  EXPRESS  RIGHT  TO  YOUR  HOME. 
We  PREPAY  express  on  all  orders  east  of  Kan- 
sas. Our  fish  are  pure,  appetizing  and  econom- 
ical and  we  want  YOU  to  try  some,  payment 
subject  to   your  approval. 

SALT  MACKEREL,  fat,  meaty,  juicy  fish,  are 
delicious  for  breakfast.  They  are  freshly  packed 
in  brine  and  will  not  spoil  on  your  hands. 

CODFISH,  as  we  salt  it,  is  white,  boneless  and 
ready  for  instant  use.  It  makes  a  substantial  meal, 
a  fine  change   from  meat,  at  a  much  lower  cost. 

FRESH  LOBSTER  is  the  best  thing  known  for 
saladsi.  Right  fresh  from  the  water,  our  lobsters 
simplv  are  boiled  and  packed  in  PARCHMENT 
LINED  CANS.  They  come  to  you  as  the  purest 
and  safest  lobsters  you  can  buy  and  the  meat  is 
as  crisp  and  natural  as  if  you  took  it  from  the 
shell   yourself. 

FRIED  CLAMS  is  a  relishable,  hearty  dish,  that 
your  whole  family  will  enjoy.  No  other  flavor  is 
just  like  that  of  clams,  whether  fried  or  in  a  chowder. 

FRESH  MACKEREL,  perfect  for  frying.  SHRIMP 
to  cream  on  toast,  CRABMEAT  for  Newburg  or 
deviled.  SALMON  ready  to  serve,  SARDINES  of  all 
kinds.  TUNNY  for  salad,  SANDWICH  FILLINGS 
and  every  good  thing  packed  here  or  abroad  you 
can  get  direct  from  us  and  keep  right  on  your 
pantry    shelf   for   regular   or   emergency    use.     ..••■ 

With  every  order  we  send   BOOK  OF  RfJClPES    ...•■•■ 
for    preparing    all    our   prodticts.    Write  ,..•■'' 
for  it.  Our  list  tells  how  each  kind  of  ..•••' 
fish  is  put  tip,  with  the  delivered  ...•"'         p       i   p 
price  so  you  can  chno<;e  just  what  ..•••■'  |f""  p 

you   will    enioy   most.    Send   .••■''       „^     .  "I'm"!!.     1 
the  coupon  for  it  now.        ..■■  ^2  Central  Wharf 

'  Liloucester,  Mass, 

FRANK    E.  Please  send   me  your 

DAVIS   CO.  latest    Fi.h  Price  List. 

32  Central 

Wharf  ...  ■  Name    

Cloucester     ' 

Mass.     ..     Street 

.••■■'  City State 


BUY    I.TFiKUTV    7iONns  FIRST 
ThcnBii,y  Wli.it,  Yuu  Nlt,!  Un-  YouiHome 

Danersk  Decorative  Furniture 

t»  In  krpplnjjr  wUh  llir  npffls  of  llie  present  hniir.  De- 
liveries can  lie  nude  Irom  (*iir  l.irife  stm  k  of  pieces  pro- 
cliK  rd  In  nflv.iTicr  of  prrscnl  lal-or  sh(iri.nf<-. 

'I  he  work  of  (inisliiiiif  in  Invcly  (  olor  sdienies  snlted 
to  your  room  Is  larif  elv  pri  loi  ined  by  woiiirn  in>m 
SmmI.uhI  iiri'l  I'livrl-iiifl,  (riiliu-d  rntlshers  and  ifnuluiites 
of  (jiir  S'  h'KjJs  (»f  I  )csii^Mi, 

All  \i\r(.r%  (art  be  li.nl  In  the  natur.'tl  wood  finish  with 
uM  Mali. in  p.tliiia. 

I '^liveries  uf  3pe<  Inl  schemes  within  two  weeks  II  re- 
quired. 

Send  for  ValHabie  Cntaiog  "  I'-IO" 

Cniiiplete  irtt  In  <  linriiilntf  nclieines  on  rxhihitlon  Kt 

ERSKINK-DANFORTH  CORPORATION 
2  West  47lh  .Street,  New  York 

rimt  Door  West  of  riftli  Aveiiiio — <th  Tlnor 
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Why  Does 
It  Pay? 

The  Christian  Science 
Monitor  carries  local  adver- 
tising from  200  different  cities 
and  gives  profitable  return  to 
the  advertiser  on  the  circu- 
lation in  each  of  the  cities. 

Why  ?  Because  its  readers 
believe  in  the  Monitor.  They 
know  its  news  is  true;  they 
know  it  tries  to  keep  its  ad- 
vertisements true.  They  feel 
that  they  can  buy  safely  from 
advertisements  in 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

An  International  Daily  Newspaper 

It  doesn't  take  a  very  large 
number  of  real  believers  in 
a  newspaper  to  make  adver- 
tising pay. 

That  is  why  local  as  well 
as  general  advertising  in  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor 
is  profitable. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor 
is  $9.00  a  year  by  mail,  or  may  be 
obtained  at  news  stands,  hotels  and 
Christian  Science  reading-rooms. 
A  monthly  trial  subscription  by 
mail  anywhere  in  the  world  for  75c ; 
a  single  copy  for  3c  stamp. 

THE  CHRISTIAN    SCIENCE 
PUBLISHING  SOCIETY 
BOSTON  U.  S.  A. 

Sole  publishers    of  all  authorized 
Christian  Science  literature 


Yours  for  the  Fourth  Liberty 

Loan.      THE  INDEPENDENT  CORPORATION 


THE  RED 
TRIANGLE 


WHICH  is  meaning  so  much  to 
"our  boys"  here  and  "over 
there'*  has  been  serving  men  and  boys 
for  fifty  years.  An  essential  feature 
of  its  work  is  the  promotion  of  books 
of  inspiration  and  instruction  pre- 
pared by  trained  men.  A  typical 
illustration  is 

MORALS  AND  MORALE 

By  LUTHER  HALSEY  GULICK,  M.  D. 

Shortly  before  his  recent  sudden  death,  Dr.  Gulick 
returned  from  abroad.  This  book,  which  describes 
his  experiences  with  the  American  Expeditionary- 
Forces  in  France,  deals  especially  with  the  relation 
of  morality  to  fighting  efficiency.    ($1.00). 

Many  other  books — timely,  helpful — 
are  published  by  the  publication  de- 
partment of  the  Y  M  C  A 


ASSOCIATION  PRESS 

347Madison  Ave.,N.  Y. 


Watch  for  announcement  of 

"Bookm  with  Purpote."  Send  for  catalog 


HAVE   AN   ORDERLY 
ATTIC 

(Continued  from  ixiijc  20) 
i-omovt'd  on  spt'cial  iiiid  iiifrequoiit  oo- 
i-asidiis.  Only  wlit'n  all  ohjivts  iiiiil 
iiiatt'rials  have  thus  botii  surtt'tl  out  and 
( lassitit'd  can  the  constiiiftion  of  storage 
>liel\'es  or  c-losetN  be  intelligently  iilanned. 
The  commonest  and  likewise  the  least  efli- 
c-icnt  storage  receptacles  are  trunks  and 
packing  cases.  Owing  to  their  de|)th,  only 
the  top  layer  of  their  contents  is  readily 
accessible,  and  the  innate  perversity  of 
tilings  which  invariably  causes  the  object 
sought  to  lurk  at  the  very  bottom  of  the 
pile  is  familiar  to  all.  In  case,  however, 
their  employment  should  for  any  reason  be 
unavoidable,  their  jiractical  disadvantages 
can  be  i)artially  overcome  l)y  tilling  each 
trunk  or  case  with  lai'ije,  shallow  boxes, 
I  Ininly  labeled  with  lists  of  their  contents 
.111(1  tied  with  stout  twine.  These  can  easily 
be  lilted  out  in  turn  until  the  one  desired 
is  readied. 

That  shelving  should  be  built  to  the 
measure  of  the  t)bjects  to  be  stored  \v<iuld 
seem  to'O  obvious  to  deserve  mention  but  for 
the  fact  that  the  cupboards  and  closets  in 
tiie  average  home  constitute  visible  i)r()of 
that  it  seldom  is  so  built.  Either 
strong  cardboard  boxes  should  be  procured 
to  hold  the  goods  to  be  packed  away,  and 
the  shelves  made  of  corresponding  depth 
and  placed  close  eno'Ugh  together  so  that 
not  more  than  two  tiers  of  boxes  can  be 
placed  on  each,  or  the  shelving  may  be  en- 
closed at  the  back  with  wall  board — which 
costs  less  than  wood — and  divided  into  com- 
partments of  suitable  sizes,  like  giant 
pigeonholes,  with  fronts  hinged  at  the  bot- 
tom   so    as    to    drop    down    when    opened. 

Of  course  the  highest  efficiency  demands 
that  there  be  seme  sort  of  index  to  the 
i-onteuts  of  eafh  bag.  box,  shelf  and  trunk. 
This  may  consist  merely  of  a  tag  or  label 
ailixt  to  each  receptacle  and  bearing  an 
itemized  list  of  the  articles  contained,  but 
a  greater  tiltimate  time  saving  will  be 
cITected  by  supplementing  the  individual 
labels  with  a  small  card  cabinet  or  loose 
leaf  blaukbook  in  which  are  entered  iu 
alphabetical  order  the  names  and  descrip- 
tions of  the  various  classes  of  goods  stored, 
together  with  their  location. 

As  a  final  measure  of  efficiency,  special 
precautions  should  be  taken  against  fire. 
At  first  blush  it  might  appear  that  an  attic, 
visited  but  seldom,  and  not  usually  pro- 
vided with  light  or  heat,  should  be  prac- 
tically immune,  but  iu  reality  this  is  far 
from  being  the  case. 

The  prevention  of  danger  from  this 
sotirce  begins  with  the  weeding  out  of  all 
worthless  or  useless  objects,  to  prevent 
overcrowding.  The  second  step  is  the  order- 
ly arrangement  of  stored  materials  in  closed 
boxes  or  other  convenient  receptacles,  as 
previously  described.  This  facilitates  dust- 
ing, which  should  be  done  at  reasonably 
f]-e(juent  intervals.  The  <-himueys  should  be 
regularly  inspected  and  repairs  made 
promptly  when  needed ;  and  under  no  cir- 
cumstances should  an  open  tiame  of  any 
description  be  permitted  in  the  attic.  If  the 
house  is  wired  for  electricity,  the  added 
cost  of  lighting  the  attic  will  be  negligible 
ia  comparison  with  the  increased  safety 
and  convenienc"  thus  assured.  In  honu's 
where  gas  or  kerosene  is  the  oiUy  illumi- 
iiant,  an  electric  hand  lamp,  preferably  of 
the  lantern  type  which  can  be  hung  on  a 
peg  or  .set  securely  on  the  tloor,  thus  leav- 
ing both  hands  free,  is  the  only  form  of 
light  which  should  be  carried  into  the  attic. 
In  addition,  a  small  chemical  tire  extin- 
guisher, or  two  or  three  lire  buckets  kept 
constantly  filled  with  water,  should  be 
hung  at  the  head  of  the  stairs. 


MusitLessons 


UNDER  MASTER  TEACHERS 


A  Complete  Conservatory  Course 


Rv  IVIail  ^""'''''"f"'  homo  Btudy  music  lessons  under 
'fj  I»*<»'»  Kfeiit  Amurican  and  European  touchers. 
Endorseil  by  I'adorcwski.  Master  teaohera  guido  and  coach 
you.    LesBims  u  marvel  of  simplicity  and  completeness. 

Any  Instrument  or  Voice  u^scmr^TeySg 

are  interested  in— Piano,  Harmony,  Voice,  Public  School 
Music,  Violin,  Cornet,  Mandolin  Guitar,  Banjo,  or  Iteetl 
Orsan— and  we  will  send  our  I'^REE  CATALOG  covering 
all  instrunientul  and  vocal  courses.     Send  N()W 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  CONSERVATORY 
4696  Sioifcl-Myers  Bldb'.  Chicago,  Illinoia 


Memorj^ 
^  /i^^  Basis 
QfAW 

I^owledj'* 


The  Key 
To  Success 
The  secret  of  busi- 
ness and  social  suc- 
cess  is  the  ability 
to  remember.     1  can 
make    your    mind     an     infalliblu  I 
classitied  index  from  which  you  can 
instantly  select   thoughts,    facts, 
litjures,   names,  faces.  Enables  you  | 
to     concantrats,     davalop    self  -  control, 
ovorcoma     bashfulnaaa,     think   on     your  | 
feat,  address  an  audience.  Eusy.  Simple 
Tho    result   of    20  years*  exporicncd  dc-  ] 
.lopiiijf  iiieniorieB  of  thousands. 

P,     -^^^^1   Wri>i>  Tndair    ^"r   ''"*'«'   booklet   "How  to  I 
rof.    "^^^  write  loaay    K.-member"    and    Copy- 
Henry        ^^^^  righted  Memory  Test,  also  how  to  obtain  my  [ 
Dickson,        ^^    l-UKK  l,.),)k.  "Uow  To  Speuk  In  Public.'''  ' 
Principal 
DicktOD  School  of  Memory,  1404  Hearit  BIdg.,  Chicago,  IIL 


omanAccountanfe 
IVANTED! 


Thoutiands  of  plaoea,  at  big  ealftrlee,  are  waltlne  f' 
women  qiallflcnl  as  Accountants — C.  P.  A.'e — Ciinp- 

trollerfl \uilitt>rB — CreJit  Manage:  8 — Coet  Expert.-. 

r  int«neivv,  ea8>  home-study  course  prepares  you  quickly  and 
thoroughly.  Low  tuition — paid  uionthl*.  Writ*  fur  free  book  "Women 
SuooeedThrouRh  AccountiriKTrnirtine. "  International  ACCOUHt" 
ants  Society*  I>ti^t.  1U27,  G'2i  S.  Michioao  Ave.,  t'hiuago. 


I 


<< 


Home-Making",  as  a  Profession" 

A    100-pp.  illus.   hamibook — IRi:!!.       Iloinc-studv  ol  Domestic 

Sctf)u  1-^  fittiini  for  \v;-ll.paid  position.^  ami  home  efficiencv. 

Am.  School  of  Home  Economics,  S29  W.  69tli  St.,  Chicago,  IU. 


£  A  BANKEK 


Vi 

■      ■     I'reparobs;  mail  in  spare  time  for  this    attractive  profes. 

H      V     sion  in  which  there  are  ffreat  opportunities  lor  both  men 
^^^^     and  women.       Send  at  once  for  free   book.     **How    to 
•^^^        Become  a  Hanker."  by  Editar  G.  Alcokn,  President 
American  School  of  Bankine.    23  McLene  Bids..  Columbus.  O. 


LANGUAGES 


QUICKUV 

uearne;d 


SPANISH.FRENCH 
ITALIAN.ETC; 


ON    ALl.is»hlOKOGRA.I>HS 


"Like  learniiiv:  a  tune— and  as  easy."    Our  Disc  Records 
repeat  tlu-  corrfct  arei-iit   aiui    pronunciation  until  y 
know  it.    Fainilx'  iiiui  t"ri<,'iut*i-ii)L>\'  Ia!iv:  iia>;  i- st-.idv  bvtbe 

LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD 

And  Rosenthnrs  Practical  Linsuistry 
Used,  enclorsf!.!  ami  rt'eonimcni.ied  by  eUucatorB  and 
authorities  in  alt  lendin^r  universities  and  colleges. 
t\M.(T. -Krench  Military  Conversation,  with  records, 
for  Armv.  Navy.  Red  (^ross.  Write  forMilitary  cir- 
cular. r>>oktft  and  Free  Trial  t^lTt-r. 

THE    LANGUAGE    PHONE    METHOD 
^97*5  Putnam  BIdg.  2  W.  45th  Street.  N.  V, 


Union  Theological  Seminary 

Broadway  at  120th  St.,  New  York  City 

Tlie  cliarter  requires  that  "Equal  privileges  of 
admission  and  if.struction,  with  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  Institution,  shall  be  allowed  to 
Students  of  every  denomination  of  Christians." 
Eighty-third  year  began  September  35th,  lOiS. 
For  Catalogue,  address  The  Dkan   of  Students. 


How  to  Use  The  Independent  in 
the  Teaching  of  English 

This  lirocluire  prev>ared  by  Dr.  Frederick 
llouli  Law.  Head  of  the  English  Department 
a!  tl\o  Stuvvesant  High  School,  where  nearlv 
FINK  THOUSAND  boys  attend,^  is  of  .spe- 
cial help  to  teachers  of  Oral  Composition, 
Supiilcmeutary  Reading,  I'ublio  Speaking. 
Khctmic,  Journalism,  Extempore  Sj>c.>ki«\i; 
and  Oral  Expression,  It  is  Free.  Sending 
for  it  will  not  plaoe  you  under  any  oblis> 
tion.  .\ddress  The  Independent,  ii«j  West 
-loth   St.     New  York. 
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WHEN  A  ROOM  NEEDS 
DOING  OVER 

{Continued  from  paye  21) 
side  wpre  tw<v  windows ;  on  the  north 
and  south  sides  each,  a  door  near 
the  western  wall ;  on  the  east  side. 
opposite  the  windows,  a  fireplace  banked 
by  low.  built-in  bookcases.  The  woodwork 
was  cream  white,  the  paper  a  pinkish  tan, 
the  carpet  green.  For  furniture  the  follow- 
ing :  between  the  windows  a  handsome  old 
Hepplewhite  half  round  console  table,  above 
it  a  late  Georgian  mahogany  and  gilt  mir- 
ror, a  walnut  rocking  chair  in  brown  cor- 
duroy at  one  window  and  a  Moravian  arm- 
chair painted  French  gray  at  the  other. 
On  the  north  side,  beside  the  door,  an  oak 
Morris  chair  with  green  corduroy  cushions 
and,  farther  along,  a  walnut  lounge  covered 
with  brown  leather.  At  one  side  of  the  fire- 
place an  ugly,  high-backed  modern  oak 
chair  that  ought  to  have  been  in  a  dark 
hall ;  at  the  other  a  little  bent-wood  rocker 
in  green  plush ;  above  the  mantel  an  old 
oval  mirror,  hung  with  its  length  horizon- 
tally and  tipped  out  at  an  angle  from  the 
wall — an  unsuitable  shape  for  the  place  and 
badly  hung.  On  the  south  side  a  handsome 
old  walnut  cabriole-legged  wing  chair  in 
dark  brown  leather  and,  beside  it,  quite 
out  of  center  with  the  pictures  above,  a 
fine  Queen  Anne  drop-leaf  walnut  table 
with  cabriole  legs,  club  feet  and  shaped 
apron.  In  the  center  of  the  room  a  square 
Eastlake  walnut  table  with  a  lamp  and 
books  and,  besides  this,  a  white  wicker 
armchair  and  an  old  straight  and  high  lad- 
der-backed chair  with  turned  legs. 

Altogether    it    was    an    exceedingly    ugly  j 
room.  Making  intelligent  use  of  its  poten- 
tialities, this  is  how  it  was  transformed : 

Paint  and  paper  needed  renewing  so  that 
it  is  hardly  fair  to  count  that  item  of  cost 
against  the  work  of  remaking.  The  walls 
were  scraped  and  painted  a  light,  cream 
putty  color  with  woodwork  of  a  whiter  tone 
than  before.  The  carpet  was  dyed  a  rich 
brown,  not  too  dark.  The  one  hopeless  I 
piece  of  furniture,  the  Eastlake  center  ! 
table,  was  eliminated.  The  oval  mirror, 
manifestly  unsuitable  in  shajie  for  its  posi- 
tion, was  replaced  by  an  oblong  mirror  in 
a  heavy  gilt  Empire  frame,  from  another 
room,  hung  flat  against  the  wall.  The 
Morris  chair's  golden  oak  frame  was  paint- 
ed black,  as  was  also  tlie  ugly  oak  hall 
chair  by  the  firef)lace,  its  grotesque  crest- 
ing, however,  being  first  sawed  off.  All  the 
old  upholstery  was  replaced  by  coverings 
of  tobacco  brown  velours  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  chair  seats  that  were  not  sub- 
jectcfl  to  much  wear.  These  were  of  cham- 
pagne-color'-fl  rep,  for  the  sake  uf  a  light'-r 
note.  The  high,  ladder-backed  chair  had 
itH  ni«h  seat  restored  and  its  mate,  an 
armchair  of  the  same  tyiie,  was  brought 
into  the  room.  For  these  two.  and  for  the 
wicker  chair,  hiose  cusliions  wr-re  made  and 
covercfj  with  jiriiited  linen  of  an  ohl-fash- 
joned  polychrome  flower  design.  The  one 
wholly  new  purchane  was  enriugh  printed 
linen    to   make   hangings   for    the    windows. 

I'.v  rearr.ingement  the  center  of  the  room 
was  left  free,  the  rerpiisit'-  hnrips  wre 
plared  on  side  tables  wherf  they  gave  more 
and  better  light,  the  small  and  insiiflicient 
chairx  were  moved  from  beside  the  fire- 
place and  comfortable  armchairs  put  there 
in><fead.  I'i'tiire»t  were  rehiing. 

Tlie  whoir-  rerriJikifig  of  flic  room,  barring 
the  fresh  (lairiting.  'ovf  the  price  (>{  lifieri 
for  the  window  hangingH  a;id  for  three 
chair  inmUiouH,  brown  vehnirs  for  a  lounge 
and  two  chuirx,  !'»  for  flyeing  the  carpet, 
$2.<V>  for  rushing  a  chair  vieat,  a  little  lilack 
paint  fur  two  chair  fraifies,  rearrangemefit 
and  elimination,  coriMistr-nt  and  orrlr-rly 
planning,  and  common  uenw. 


Can  Rust  be  Invisible? 
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Yes — to  the 
naked  eye — 
Just  as  germs 
are.  Did  you 
ever  see  a 
germ  except 
through  a 
microscope  ? 


.,^-^./\ 


GERMS.    Seen  through  Microscope  RAZOR  EDGE.    Seen  through  Microscope 

Ncit  so   long  ago   people   didn't   believe   in   germs — because   germs  couldn't   bo 

seen.     Some  men  still  think  a  razor  edge  doesn't  rust — because  the  rust  is 

invisible  to  the  naked  eye. 

One  look  through  a  microscope  establishes  a  firm  belief  in  the  existence  of 

germs — and  razor  rust.  The  powerful  lens  reveals  a  razor  edge  as  it  really 

is — not  smooth  but  composed  of  irregular  saw-like  teeth. 

Moisture  collects  between  these  tiny  teeth.     It  can't  be  wiped  off  easily.    Rust 

I'urms.    That's  what  dulls  the  edge  so  soon — makes  the  blade  "pull"  and  hurts  the 

t';i  ce.   Regular  use  of 


3 -in-One 

The  High  Quality  Razor  Oil 


f 


absolutely  prevents  rust — make?  self-shaving  quiclcer,  easier,  far 
pleasanter.  Do  this  before  and  after  each  shave  :  Moisten  thumb 
and  forefinger  with  a  drop  or  two  of  3-in-One  Oil — then  draw 
the  blade  between  them.  That's  all.  Simple,  isn't  it?  But  it 
makes  a  world  of  difference  in  the  shave. 

Also  rub  a  few  drops  on  your  face  before  lathering.  Softens  the  stiflfest 
beard.  Makes  the  razor  slip  over  the  face  easier.  Keeps  the  soap  from 
burning.  Also  apply  3-in-One  to  razor  strops.  Keeps  them  soft  and  pliable. 
3-in-One  is  sold  at  all  grood  stores  in  50c,  25c  and  15c  bottles;  also  in 
Handy  Oil  Cans,  25c.     Get  some  today. 

PQpWJ    If  you  prefer  to  try  before  you  buy,  write  us  and  we  will 
nfCI^P,    send  you   a  generous  sample  of  3-in-One  Oil  and  our  razor 
*»*^*-*   Saver  Circular — free. 

THREE-IN-ONE  OIL  CO.         165  UR.  Broadway,  New  York 

All. 


Don  t  Wear  ^  a 

a  1  russ      ^  .r  ^ 

Brooks'     Appliance,     the     ^F~taM^ 

modern  scientific  invention, the    Mtttttll^^ 
wonderful  new  discovery  that^l^^^^^^^ 
rupture,  will  be  sent^HB||^^^H 
on  trial.  No  obnoxious  springsHHv^HI^H 
or  pads                                             mr.c.e.  brooks 

Brooks*  Rupture  Appliance 

Has  automatic    Air  Cushions.     Binds    and 
draws  the  broken  parts  toKether  as  you  would 
a  broken  limb.    No  salves.   No  lies.  Durable, 
cheap.    Sent  on  trial  to  i)rove  it.    Protected  by 
U.  S.  patents.    Catalog   and    measure  blanks 
maile(     free.    Send  name  and  atldress  today. 
C.  E.  BROOKS.     490F  Stale  St  .  M.nhall.  Mich. 

1 E  DAG  E*S 

L.'  Pglue  r.^s 

WILL  MEND   IT 

is  made  by  the 

RUSSIA  CEMENT  CO.  GLOUCESTER.MASS. 
who  also  make  and  quaratdee 

ICIGNET 

II       ^^^    THE     PERMANENT         • 

1           INK 

1 =i 1 

METROPOLITAN  HOSPITAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

BLACKWELL'S     liSLAIMD,     MEW     YORK     CITY 

offer*  a  Iwo  and  one-half  ycarii  roiirae  of  trnininu. 
I'.ac'h  pupil  niimr  rrccivr*  an  allowance  of  from  $10 
lo  $15  a  monlli  in  addition  to  maintenance  and 
uniforms. 

Minimum  aye  IH  y<'ar».  Kcriuiremcnlii,  at  least  one 
year  of  hiyli  srhr)r>l  or  c(]tii  valcnt .  Clauses  are 
formed   each   month, 

lilnikwrll's  lulnnd  ii  nn  hiitoric  upot.  Il  i«  removed 
from  the  mill  and  iloi«e  t)f  the  city,  yrl  «o  near  New 
^'ork  at  lo  \ir  part  of  il.  The  palatial  mines'  home, 
with  ill  extensive  and  allractive  ((rounds,  is  an  ideal 
place  to  live   in. 

A  <  «  w.ir  m' ;i  tur' .  lli<  loiiri"  litithfiri  r'lluied  from  three  years  lo  Iwo  years  and  six  months,  Fvery 
yoiinu  woman  who  rnleri  a  Iraininvi  school  lor  nursintf  to-day  renders  a  patriotic  (ervice  by  reloaiinu  a 
pair  o(  Irainerl  hanrls  ti,r  irrvire  "C^vrr    I  here," 

For  In  form  II I  Ion  write   lo  MISS  AGNFS  S.  WAHI>.  Sii|trrlnlon<Icnl 
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Important  Books 

The  Kaiser  as  I 
Know  Him 

By  Arthur  N.  Davis 

ViM.I  I'^ii  imturi^  nl  the  Great  Enemy  of 
Oeimicracy  in  action,  painted  by  a  man  who 
was  for  lifteen  years  the  Ciernian  Kaiser's 
personal    dentist, 

rhe  book  throws  blinding  light  upon  the 
question  of  the  Kaiser's  responsibility  for 
the  war,  upon  his  fore  knowleilge  of  the  dt- 
struclion  of  the  "Lusilania,"  upon  the  part 
at'rnipted  by  the  German  goveriunmt  in  the 
Presidential  elertioi\  of  igiO,  upon  the 
Kaiser'^  own  idea  that  "America  shall  pay 
the  bills  for  this  war" — upon  the  thousami 
:»nd  one  vital  (juestions  to  which  Americans 
want  the  answer.  Hl'd.  Crou  ii  Sio.  Cloth.  $.'. 

From  Berlin  to  Bagdad 

By   George  Schreiner 

Aulhoi    of    "The   Iron    Kiitioii." 

The  vivid  storv  of  an  eye-witness  is  re- 
vealed in  this  book.  The  events,  mysterious 
and  sinister,  in  the  near  East  since  the  war 
began  are  told  here  for  the  first  timf.  Cap- 
tain Schreiner  went  to  Turkey  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  conflict  and  was  an  eye-witness 
to  the  fiasco  at  the  Dardanelles  and  the 
deportation   horrors   in    Armenia. 

Maps,    Crown   Svo,    Cloth.   $.'. 

Sylvia  Scarlett 

By  Compton  Mackenzie 

This  is  the  big  book  that  all  the  read- 
ing worbl  has  been  expecting  from  Compton 
Mackenzie.  Romance  a-plent> — adventures 
grave  and  gay — vivid  pictures  of  sordid  days 
in  slums — of  life  among  actors,  dancers,  ar- 
tists— people  desperately  poor  and  hopelessly 
v^.lp3r — people  fine  and  beautiful  and  great- 
hearted— all  these  you  will  find  in  this  tale 
of  one  girl's  remarkable  life — so  full  ot 
color  and'  passion  and  adventure — and  yet 
so  strangely  empty.  $I.6o. 

Boone  Stop 

By  Homer  Croy 

Here  is  a  book  that  is  truly  welcome- 
about  a  bov  who  can  hold  up  his  head  and 
stand  with  "those  immortal  boys,  Tom  Sawyer 
and  lluckleberrv  Finn.  We  publish  Mark 
Twain,  and  we  know  better  than  anyone 
else  how  mar"ellous  he  is.  And  we  think 
that  this  book  is  a  worthy  successor.  So  to 
all  lovers  of  Huck  and  Tom  we  say,  "Buy 
this    book." 

Get  it  today  and  be  a  boy  again. 

Froiitispiece,    Cloth,    Post   Svo,    $1.50. 

Land's  End 

By  Wilbur  Daniel  Steele 

\'ivid  pictures  of  the  Portuguese  fisher- 
men and  their  families  at  Cape  Cod.  Some- 
times with  a  haunted  ship  for  a  background, 
sometimes  with,  the  village  itself  or  a  small 
cottage,  the  stories  of  their  lives  are  acted 
out.  There  was  a  strange  woman  who  c.Tine 
to  die  within  the  sound  of  the  buoy-bell  on 
the  rocks  but  she  found  her  lover  and  so — 
lived.  On  every  page  is  a  brilliant  picture 
of  this  fanta.stic  people  who  are  filled  with 
the  strangeness  of  their  own  country  and 
who  follow  a  trade  that  is  as  old  as  the 
world.  • 

Frontispiece,   Post   Svo,   Half   Cloth,   $1.^3. 

How  a  Soldier  May 
Succeed  After  the  War 

or   The   Corporal  With    The  Book 
By   Russell   H.   Conwell 

Aiitkoy    of    "Acres   of   Diamonds."    Etc. 

Here  are  ama/ing  true  stories  of  many 
of  our  present-day  great  and  successful  men 
who  were  privates  in  the  Civil  War,  who  in 
cami'S  and  barracks  laid  the  foundations  of 
future  success  by  using  part  of  their  time  off 
duty  for  their  improvcn'cnt.  Doctor  Con.' ell 
himself  was  one  of  these  privates.  This  little 
book  should  be  sent  to  every  American  s(il- 
dier  in  every  camp  in  this  country  and  in 
France. 

Fioitlispicii: .    i6nio.    Half    Cloth,    io    cents. 
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KEEPING  UP  WITH  THE  FRONT 

(Cuttliiuii'J  fniiii   /)</(/<•   l!h 


\t\ios  get  down  holrtw  the  nlxivc  rciiiiirc- 
iiit'iits  ht>  can  'I'MU'd.v  tin'  dt't'cct  lu'fore  the 
i^itiiatioii  Ki't!<  i-t'iions.  "Then  we  have  to 
hustle,'  lie  sail!.  This  nieessit.v.  however, 
is  seldom  likely  to  ari.se,  I'oi-  the  t-liief.s  of 
tiie  trout  Mipply  serviees  are  charged  with 
I. ceiling  their  supiily  station  uii  to  tlie 
.standard.  The  colonel  in  formed  nie  that  !K) 
per  cent  <if  the  food  for  the  army  comes 
from  the  I'nited  States  and  the  remaining 
1(1  per  cent  consi.sts  UMstly  of  vegetahles 
bought  in  France.  This  is  not  the  i-ase, 
however,  with  the  ordnance  supplies,  which, 
in  order  to  save  tonnage,  are  hought  in 
France,  tho  even  so  we  furnish  much  of  the 
raw  material   for  tlieir  manufacture. 

Another  one  of  Colonel  llilgard's  duties 
is  to  keep  these  base  hispitals  supplied. 
Hetween  the  railroad  center  and  tlie  front 
we  have  eight  of  these  colossal  hospitals 
in  addition  to  the  mime;-ous  tield  hosjiitals 
directly  behind  the  line.  The  ba.se  hosjiitals 
will  eventually  have  some  "JO.OtK)  beds. 
Today  nearly  ri(KK»  are  available. 

At  present  the  Ignited  States  has  erected 
at  this  railnwid  center  three  storehouses, 
each  50  feet  wide  by  ;i(K>  feet  long.  When  I 
visite<l  them  there  were  1 .1'.'iO.tKH)  balanced 
rations  in  each  one.  These  colossal  ware- 
houses were  built  by  the  American  en- 
gineers and  more  will  bo  completed  soon. 
The  station  was  nothing  but  an  open  field 
last  October.  Put  since  then  our  engineers 
have  put  up  thirty-five  w:>rehouses  in  vaii- 
(us  sections  of  our  communicating  Hues. 
Colonel  Ililgard  hopes  soon  to  have  in- 
stalled a  model  water  supply  system  and 
an  electric  light  plant.  As  we  walked  thru 
the  wr.rehouses  we  foun.l  them  stacked  to 
the  roofs  with  conglome'Mtions  of  oats  and 
wheat  and  canned  goods.  What  a  feast  for 
the  hungry  Germans  if  they  should  ever 
get  their  talons  on  them  '  The  cow  in  the 
cornfield   would  be   a   feeble  analogy. 

We  also  visit-d  the  very  interesting  and 
mysterious  balloon  shop  where  America 
w  as  assembling  her  stationary  balloons. 
What  fat,  dumpy  eleiihants  they  were.  I 
poked  my  head  thru  the  little  round  flap 
<  n  the  side  of  one  to  see  what  the  inside 
looked  like.  Whtit  I  saw  can  best  be  repre- 
sented by  a  cipher  without  the  ring  around 
ii.  About  the  balloon  shed  and  warehouses 
100  negro  troops  were  employed.  Wherever 
two  or  three  were  gathered  together  one 
could  hear  them  singing  their  native  songs 
— I  did  not  say  whether  plantation  or  rag. 
A  Southerner  c-ould  easilv  imagine  himself 
back   in   "our  beloved   Southland." 

In  another  part  of  this  town  is  situated 
the  famous  bakery  wh"!e  all  the  bread 
needed  for  the  T'uited  States  army  can  be 
baked  for  a  mouth  ahead.  Some  people  have 
criticized  our  Governiupiit  for  making  so 
great  an  outlay,  but  it  is  only  another  evi- 
c'.ence  that  the  United  States  has  planned 
"the  overhead"  of  our  army  on  a  scale 
large  enough  to  meet  all  po-ssible  eventual- 
ities. 

After  leaving  this  railroad  center  we 
come  to  the  friuge  of  the  war  zoiu^  itself. 
The  only  large  hospital  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  in  this  section  was  Base 
Hctspital  No.  IS.  manned  by  the  Johns 
Hopkins  unit.  It  was  one  of  the  finc^st  hos- 
pitals in  all  the  Allied  armies.  It  has  a  staff 
of  KK)  doctors,  ()."  trained  nurses  and  about 
'_-(K)  enlisted  men.  Its  capacity  is  KHMl  pa- 
tients and  it  was  a  cpiarter  full  when  1 
was  there.  The  most  it  has  had  at  one  time 
is  S(»0.  Fvery  kiml  of  ;;  case  is  taken  to 
it.  I  was  told  that  5H»  per  cent  of  those 
who  go  to  base  hospitals  are  returned  to 
the  line.  Most  .if  the  remaining  10  per  cent 
are  sent  back  home.  There  are  comparative- 


\y  few  deaths  in  thes<»  liospitflls,  for  the 
men  wlio  are  bi.dly  wcuiuded  generally  die 
at  the  tield  hospitals. 

IJase  Hospital  IS,  like  all  others  I  via- 
iled  in  lOurope.  was  a  series  of  c)blong  huts. 
It  was  c-onstructed  of  wood  and  not  brick 
like  some  ci-f  the  ones  lu'arer  the  coast.  I 
noticed  our  cci-nvalescent  soldiers  wore  black 
uniforms  and  that  the  blankets  on  all  the 
beds  in  the  wards  were  also  black.  This 
gave  the  whole  hospital  :i  dec-idedly  gloomy 
air.  It  seems  that  these  supplies  were  fur- 
nished by  the  French.  They  do  things,  how- 
ever, much  better  in  England.  There  the 
hospitals  are  jirovided  with  red  blankets 
and  red  window  c-urtains  and  the  convales- 
cents wear  sky  blue  uniforms.  The  whole 
atmosphere  of  an  Knglish  hospital  is  thus 
delightfully  warm  and  cheery. 

In  scvme  of  the  wards  were  wounded  New 
I'ingland  hoys  of  the  2Gth  Division,  whose 
light  at  Seic'heprey  I  have  already  de- 
scribed in  The  Independent  of  August  Ii. 
Tho  pretty  badly  "shot  up,"  they  were  a 
cheerful  lot  and  all  seemed  to  be  pleased  to 
meet  one  who  was  a  native  of  their  own 
"neck    of    the    woods." 

After  taking  the  names  of  the  parents  of 
some  of  the  patients,  whom  I  jiromised  to 
write  to  on  my  return  home,  I  visited  the 
famous  new  hospital  train  of  sijrteen  cars 
.;ust  built  by  the  English  (Jovernment  for 
the  use  of  our  army  in  France.  This  train 
stood  on  a  siding  and  whenever  there  was 
a  call  for  it  a  P"'rench  engine  with  en- 
gineer, fireman  and  two  trainmen  would 
take  it  to  where  the  wounded  were  waiting 
to  be  brought  back  to  one  of  the  large  base 
hospitals.  All  the  cars  are  enameled  on  the 
inside.  A  separate  heating  plant  keeps  the 
whole  train  warm  in  cold  weather.  The  first 
car  I  inspected  was  a  stalT  oar  with  a  sep- 
arate dining  room  each  for  the  four  medi- 
cal otHc-ers  and  for  the  three  trained  nurses. 
The  rooms  where  the  nurses  and  the  staff 
slept  have  tables,  beds  and  closets  on  the 
l^nglish  compartment  plan.  Next  came  the 
kitchen  c-ar.  This  has  a  large  pantry  with 
soup  cauldrons,  ice  box.  cubboards,  electric 
fans  and  lights  and  cpuirters  for  the  cooks. 
It  also  boasted  of  a  sitting  room  for  sick 
(>fficers.  eciuipt  with  a  sterile  water  cooler 
and  a  real  bathtub.  The  next  eleven  cars 
were  ward  cars.  Each  had  three  tiers  of 
beds  on  either  side  of  the  center  aisle,  giv- 
ing a  capacity  to  each  car  of  thirty-six 
patients.  If  the  patients,  however,  were 
not  badly  wounded  the  lower  beds  could 
be  converted  intcv  lounges  by  lowering  the 
center  berth  and  making  it  the  back  of  the 
lower  berth.  I  notic'ed  such  conveniences 
as  ash  trays  and  magazine  racks  at  the 
head  of  each  bed.  At  the  end  of  each  c-ar 
was  an  orderlies'  room  with  running  water 
:ind  an  elec-tric  switch  turning  on  both  day 
and  night  lights.  There  was  a  medicine 
cabinet  in  each  car.  telephone  service  using 
the  Morse  cocie,  two  portable  fans  for  gas 
cases,  and  also  a  fire  extinguisher.  Then 
came  the  car  containing  the  pharmac\v  and 
the  sterilizing  rcwim  and  after  that  the  sec>- 
oml  kitc-heu  car  with  food  for  the  patients 
and  the  c  rew  of  thirty-two  men.  There  was 
also  on  the  train  a  storage  car  in  which  is 
kept  ail  the  time  10(K>  rations. 

The  whole  train  will  run  three  days 
without  revictualliug.  It  has  bc>en  in  opera- 
tion since  the  ■J4th  of  February  and  had 
already  made  three  trips  avernging  twenty 
four  hours  on  each  trip.  So  far  it  has  been 
used  oidy  few  American  woundtHi,  but.  of 
course,  it  will  be  used  whenever  called 
upon  by  the  Allies.  The  I'nited  States  has 
six  of  these  trains  whic-h  are  cvusidercHl 
the   best    in    the   world.    Knglaud    has  jfvKHl 
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trains  but  nothing  to  rompare  with  them. 
The  Freueh  hospital  trains  are  usually 
nothing  hut  box  cars. 

I  cannot  conclude  these  three  articles 
on  my  trip  behind  the  American  lines  with- 
out a  word  about  the  American  Motor 
Artillery  School  on  the  out.skirts  of  Paris. 
Major  A.  S.  James,  the  very  efficient  As- 
.'^istant  Chief  of  the  Intelligence  Depart- 
ment, took  me  out  in  his  motor  car  one 
afternoon  to  visit  it.  It  consisted  of  the 
usual  row  of  barracks  and  then  across  the 
road  a  large  flat  field  edged  with  wooded 
hills  and  ravines. 

I  have  already  described  the  American 
Artillery  School  west  of  Paris  for  the 
training  of  our  officers  and  men  in  the 
theory  and  practise  of  artillery.  In  this 
school  the  technique  of  moving  artillery 
was  exclusively  taught.  As  it  was  Sunday 
no  practise  was  going  on.  but  it  was  easy 
to  see  that  actual  battle  conditions  were 
reproduced  as  nearly  as  possible.  Some- 
times the  boys  would  bring  the  artillery 
out  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  set  up 
their  emplacements  in  the  forest  just  as  tho 
it  ^\as  to  be  ready  to  be  used  at  daybreak. 
As  they  could  not.  of  cour.se,  use  a  lantern 
or  light  of  any  kind,  being  theoretically 
near  the  German  trenches,  everything  had 
to  be  done  in  total  darkness.  Then  I  saw 
sloughs  of  slime  thru  which  the  men  had 
to  drag  their  heavy  guns.  They  are  taught 
how  to  use  ropes  and  pulleys  so  that  when 
they  get  into  difficulties  on  the  actual  bat- 
tle front  they  will  know  exactly  how  to 
extricate  themselves.  There  were  hills  to 
climb  and  sand  pits  to  negotiate  and  tree 
trunks  to  overcome.  It  must  have  been  a 
real  man's  job  to  carry  a  16  inch  gun 
safely  over  the  various  obstacles  in  their 
path. 

While  we  were  admiring  the  hundreds  of 
great  cannon  stored  about  the  field,  waiting 
to  be  taken  to  the  front,  the  Big  Bertha 
from  across  the  German  lines,  70  miles 
away,  dropt  one  of  her  sheila  only  a  few 
block's  from  where  we  stood.  This  monster 
gun  had  been  going  off  intermittently  all 
thp  time  I  was  in  Paris.  But  this  was  the 
firrt  time  I  actually  heard  it.  The  report 
was  not  very  loud,  for  the  shell  is  of  only 
moderate  dimensions.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
this  gun  made  very  little  impression  on  the 
daily  life  of  Paris  whih-  I  was  there,  tho 
the  first  day  it  .«ent  its  shells  into  the  capi- 
tal with  clock-like  regularity  every  IH 
minutes,  it  made  a  real  sen.sation  and 
many  people  left  town.  But  after  that  the 
Parisians  Wf-nt  about  th«"ir  daily  tasks  just 
as  tho  a  sh'-ll  might  not  burst  fr</m  the 
sky  at  any  moment  dealing  death  and  df- 
Btniction  wherever  it  exploded.  Nob<Kly  is 
pemiitterl  to  say  that  he  ha.s  seen  where 
the  shell  has  landed,  for  the  Germans  must 
not  know  whether  thdr  range  is  good  or 
bad. 

Stupid  G«Tmany  I  Her  calmlafi'd  fright- 
fulnesH  lias  had  just  the  rontrary  effect 
from  what  she  intended.  Inirtead  of  terrify- 
ing the  Alli»*H  info  a  prcrnatiirc  subniission. 
it  m  the  one  thing  fibov*-  all  others  that 
will  iriak*-  mh  ni'Vi-r  givf  uji  until  Germany 
in  completely   b'-atcn   and   di.sarriied. 


Put  these  men  to  work  for  you 

IF  you  could  get  such  men  as  John  D.  Rockefeller,  F.  W.  Woolworth,  and 
John  D.  Ryan  to  sit  down  with  you  for  an  evening  right  in  your  own 
home  and  teach  your  their  business  methods,  show  you  where  your  best  op- 
portunities are  and  help  you  to  realize  your  ambitions,  wouldn't  you  jump  at 
rhe  chance?  You  can  have  these  men  and  forty-seven  other  business  giants 
at  your  service  for  the  asking. 

You  can  learn  the  great  and  basic  laws  of  success  from  those  who  have 
achieved  it  most.  They  will  tell  you  the  policies  they  adopted  and  followed 
in  making  their  fortunes,  they  will  show  you  how  to  handle  men  and  how 
to  put  through  big  deals,  and  they  will  aid  you  in  building  your  own  future 
by  applying  their  principles  to  your  life  and  work. 

What  these  men  have  done  and  are  doing  is  fully  told  in  Mr.  Forbes'  book, 
MEN  WHO  ARE  MAKING  AMERICA.  How  they  accomplished  their 
aims  and  the  reasons  behind  their  methods  are  explained  in  detail  in  a 
manner  which  is  vitally  interesting  to  every  ambitious  man  and  woman. 

See  what  these  Men  Who  Are  Making  America  can  do  for  you,  without 
cost  or  obligation.  Let  them  spend  ;ive  evenings  with  you  at  our  expense. 
Start  them  to  work  for  you  now  by  sending  in  the  coupon  below. 

These  are  the  fifty  business  giants  who  tell  you  their  secrets 
of  success  in  MEN  WHO  ARE  MAKING  AMERICA 


John  D.  Archbold. 
J.  Opden  Armour 
GeofRe  F.  Baker 
Alfred  C  Bedford 
Alex.  Graham   Bell 
Andrew  Carnegie 
Henry    P,  Davison 
Capt.  Robt.  Dollar 
Wni.  L.   Douglas 
James  B.  Duke 
T.  Coleman  duPont 
GcorRC  Eastman 
Thomas  A    Edison 
las.  A.  Farrell 
Henry  Ford 
las.   B.   Forgan 
Henry  C.   Frick 


Elbert  H.  Gary 
Wm.  A.  Gaston 
Geo.  W.  Goethals 
Daniel  Guggenheim 
John   Hays   Hammond 
August  Herksher 
A.  Barton  Hepburn 
Samuel  Insull 
Otto  H.  Kahn 
Minor  C.   Keith 
Darwin    I*.    Kingsley 
Cyrus   H.  McCormick 
J.  P.   Morgan 
Wm.  H.  Nichols 
John   H.   Patterson 
Cico.  W.  Perkins 
Geo.  M.  Reynolds 


John   D.   Rockefeller 
Julius    Roscnwald 
John   D.   Ryan 
Jacob  H.  Schiff 
Chas.   M.   Schwab 
John  J.  Shedd 
Edward  C.  Simmons 
James  Speycr 
James  Stillman 
Theodore   N.   Vail 
Cornelius  Y'andcrbilt 
Frank  A.  Vanderlip 
Paul   M.  Warburg 
John   N.   Willys 
Thos.  I''.  Wilson 
F.  W.  Woolworth 


\  bi<thr)f»  hax  siiKKeMted  priiyrw  for  the 
ii"W  voterK.  perhaps  he  iii^rccs  with  uh 
that  a  Kini<\  /ri.'iny  of  tin-  old  oik-h  arc  pant 
praying   tor.-    Ijondon   I'dHHiny  Hhow. 

ITe  And  how  nr*"  yon  ({pftintc  on  with 
your  coll»-'tinjr  for  the  !ioldiern? 

Kh<'  Hf)l»'ndidly  I  Vv  had  my  name  in 
the  pHj»»T«  four  times  H]r«-n<ly. — Hydnry 
linUplin. 

WnitPf-  All  riKhf.  Sir,  nil  rlKht.  You'll 
%t^  jw-rvpd  in  tirn*-.  i 

fMn»T     f     d(ir'"fiy     I     xhnll ;     hut     Prfi  ' 
anxious    to    iC'f    thru    Hum    me;))    Ix'for*-    the 
prices  ri<ie  again  I     Ijomlon  /'fi^niny  Hhow.  i 
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book.  You  merely  agree  to  return  the 
volume  pfistjiaid  within  live  days  from  thi- 
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lars in  payment. 

These  intimate  studies  of  our  nation's 
business  leaders  are  worth  many  times  the 
I)rice  of  the  book.  They  will  give  you  in- 
sfiiration  and  help  over  the  hard  s()ots  in 
life  and  spur  you  to  greater  effort  and 
achievement.    Get  it  today. 
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A  quarterly  iliviilend  of  two  per  cent  (two 
dollars  per  bliarc)  on  tlie  capital  stock  of  tliis 
Company  has  been  declared,  payable  on  October 
15,  191S.  to  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close 
of    business    September    20,    19  iS. 

JOHN  W.  DAMON.  Treasurer. 
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pany, payable  Novemlicr  1st,  IStlS,  to  stoekliold- 
ers  of  reeoril  at  the  close  of  li\isinpss  on  October 
ISth,   IJllS.  N.  H.   CAMPHELL,   Treasurer. 
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secured,  all  further  oft'ers  will  be  rejected.  Hond  is 
given  for  payment  of  interest  as  well  as  principal.  Loan 
must  be  made  for  six  months,  year,  or  eighteen  months. 
For  any  further  information,  write  the  Pastor  of  the 
First  liaptiat  Church  of  Cadiz.   Kentucky.   Lock  Uox   118. 
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HOW  TO  STUDY  THIS  NUMBER 

The  Independent  Lesson  Plans 


ENGLISH:     LITERATURE     AND 

COMPOSITION 

HY   I'RKDEKICK  HOUK  LAW,   i'H.n. 

in;AD    OK    TIIK    KNGUSII    1>KI'AKT.M1:NT,    STUYVi:S.\NT 
IIU;H   ai'llOOL,    NKW   YORK  CITY 

L   The   Aims  of  the   War. 

Every  American  should  be  able  to  talk 
Intelligently  about  the  history  and  progress 
of  the  war.  the  aims  of  the  United  States, 
the  needs  of  the  Nation,  and  the  ways  In 
which    Individuals   may   aid    the   Country. 

A.   Business    as    Usual. 

1.  K.\plain  orally  how  you  can  use  The  Inde- 
pendent as  an  aid  in  helping  people  to  real- 
ize the  niagnitiule  of  our   war  task. 

2.  Give  a  one-minute  talk  desiKned  to  impress 
your  hearers   with  the  vast   cost   of  the   war. 

8.  You  are  speak iiiR  to  an  audience  at  a  mov- 
ing picture  .show.  Present  and  explain  the 
"money    fallacy." 

•1.  You  are  speaking  to  an  audience  of  people 
who  have  lost  work  in  a  non-essential  in- 
dustry. Present  and  e.xolain  the  "make- 
work"   fallacy. 

5.  You  are  speaking  to  a  general  audience. 
Prove  that  a  "transformation  of  industries" 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  winning  of 
the  war. 

6.  Speak  to  your  class  in  such  a  way  that  you 
will  prove  beyond  doubt  that  no  member  of 
the  class,  and  no  person  in  the  United  States, 
should  now  spend  money  for  unnecessary 
things. 

7.  E.^plain  to  a  general  audience  how  it  is 
possible  for  any  person  to  set  aside  one- 
third  of  his  income  and  savings  for  Gcv; 
ernment   use. 

8.  Give  a  spirited  patriotic  talk  based  on  the 
si.\   cartoons   presented   with   the   article. 

3.  Colleges  as  War  Camps. 

1.  Explain,  as  if  to  your  school  assembly,  the 
great  change  that  has  taken  place  in  Ameri- 
can  education. 

2.  Give  a  talk,  as  if  to  the  members  of  the 
senior  class  in  your  institution,  explaining 
how  the  subjects  now  to  be  taught  in  col- 
leges  are   related  to  the   needs   of  the   war. 

3.  Give  a  talk  to  your  class  explaining  why 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  wishes 
all  college  students  to  study  the  aims  of  the 
war. 

4.  Prove  to  your  class  that  the  welfare  of  the 
United  States  depends  upon  the  education 
of   its  people. 

C.  Keeping    Up    with   the    Front. 

1.  Give  a  one-minute  talk  on  the  general  char- 
acteristics   of    the    American    officer   and    the 

American  private  soldier. 

2.  Give  a  talk  in  which  you  present  the  gigan- 
tic   preparations    of    the    United    States. 

3.  Invent  a  series  of  imaginary  experiences  in 
connection  with   camouflage. 

■1.  Give  a  talk,  as  if  to  your  own  physician, 
describing    a   hospital    train    in    France. 

5.  Imagine  that  a  friend  has  written  to  you 
of  his  life  in  an  artillery  school.  Retell  his 
experiences. 

D.  The   Secrets  of   Bolshevik). 

1.  Give  a  one-minute  talk  explaining  the  im- 
portance of  the  recently  published  Bolsheviki 
documents. 

2.  Prove,  as  if  to  a  foreign-born  audience,  that 
no  true  American  can  in  any  way  sym- 
pathize with  the   Bolsheviki. 

E.  The  Story  of  the  Week. 

1.  Tell  the  story  of  the  conquest  of  Palestine. 
Use  a  blackboard  map  for  the  sake  of  clear- 
ness. 

2.  Explain  the  present  situation  on  the  west- 
ern  front. 

3.  Compare  the  Red  Terror  in  Russia  with 
the  Reign  of  Terror  in  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. 

4.  Draw  a  blackboard  map  to  illustrate  the 
campaign  against  the  Bulgarians.  Give  a 
clear  explanation  of  recent  events  in  the 
campaign. 

5.  What  is  the  importance  of  the  loss  of  Baku? 

6.  Give  a  talk  announcing  the  Fourth  Liberty 
Loan. 

7.  Summarize  recent  important  events  m  the 
United   States. 

II.    Composition. 

A.  Have  an   Orderly    Attic. 

1  Prove  that  the  article  has,  or  does  not  have, 
the  following:  A  good  subject,  a  good  Intro- 
duction, clear  development,  coherence,  a 
good   conclusion. 

B.  When    a    Room    Needs    Doing    Over.     . 
1.     Prove  that  the  article   has.  or  does  not   have. 

the  following:   lnteri>at,  good  choice  of  words, 
good  paragraph  structure. 

C.  Write  an  original  short  story  bated 
on  any  picture,  or  any  series  of  pic- 
tures In  The   Independent. 


HISTORY,  OIVTCS  AND  ECONOMICS 

BY  ARTHUR  M.  WOLFSON,  PH.D. 

rKINCll-Al.     OK     TUH      llIliH      SrilOOl.     OK     cOMMIiRCIi, 
NKW   YORK  CITY 

\.  Progress  of  the  War — "The  Conquest  of 
Palestine."  "The  Battle  of  Armaged- 
don," "The  Loss  of  Baku,"  "The 
Underground  Gibraltar,"  "On  the 
Kriemhild  Front,"  "Driving  Back  the 
Bulgars.'' 

1.  What,  in  your  judgment,  is  the  most  impor- 
tant military  event  discussed  in  this  week's 
issue  of  The  Independent? 

2.  "Macedonia  is  again  on  the  war  map."  How 
long  since  it  was  there  before?  Explain  the 
"strategic  significance  of  this  new  move- 
ment." 

0.  Aside  from  the  immediate  effects  of  the 
British  success  in  Palestine  what  permanent 
results  may  grow  out  of  General  AUenby's 
victory? 

4.  Which  is  more  important:  the  victory  in 
Palestine  or  the  loss  of   Baku? 

II.  Our  Army  in  France — "Keeping  Up 
with    the     Front." 

1.  Tabulate  the  various  American  military 
agencies   described   in   this   article. 

2.  Which  one  of  these  establishments  would 
you  most  like  to  see? 

III.  Organizing  the  Nation  for  War — 
"Loyalty  as  Camouflage,"  "Convicts  In 
War  Service,"  "Congress,"  "Fourth 
Liberty  Loan,"  "Petroleum  Supply," 
"Industrial    Slackers." 

1.  Compare  the  attitude  of  our  people  toward  the 

war  today  with  their  attitude  a  year  and  a 
half  a,go.  What  has  brought  about  the 
change  ? 

2.  What  are  the  advantages  and  the  disadvan- 
tages of  the  scheme  discussed  in  the  second 
editorial? 

3.  What  measures  have  thus  far  been  taken 
for  the  purpose  of  financing  the  war  ?  Ex- 
plain the  various  tax  schedules  referred  tc» 
in   the   paragraph   in  small   print. 

4.  Give  a  brief  summary  of  the  conditions  gov- 
ernin,g  the   Fourth  Liberty  Loan. 

5.  Why  was  the  "gasless  Sunday"  order  nec- 
essary ?  Mention  other  similar  i-egulations 
which  have  been  issued  as  a  result  of  the 
war. 

IV.  The  Russian  Revolution — "The  Secrets 
of    Bolsheviki,"    'The    Red    Terror." 

1.  Explain  the  reference  to  the  Lichnowsky 
memoir  and  the  "secret  treaties"  of  Petro- 
grad. 

2.  What  are  some  of  the  things  which  are 
proved  by  the  documents  published  by  the 
Committee   on    Public    Information  ? 

3.  Do  you  see  any  relation  between  the  condi- 
tions disclosed  by  these  documents  and  pres- 
ent  conditions  in   Russia  ? 

4.  "The  Bolshevik  documents  reveal  the  reasons 
for  various  acts  of  our  Government,"  etc. 
What  are  some  of  these? 

V.  The  Economic  Basis  of  the  Wai — 
"Business  as  Usual  vs.  Save  and 
Work." 

1.  What  is  the  "money  fallacy"  referred  to  in 
this  article?  the  "make  work"  fallacy?  Give 
one  or  more  historical  examples  which  show 
the  error  of  the  "money  fallacy." 

2.  Prove  that  "this  new  credit  currency  is 
just  as  truly  a  dilution  ...  as  were  the 
greenbacks   in   the   Civil   War." 

3.  Cite  some  of  the  examples  which  show  the 
fallacy  in  the  "Business  as  Usual"  philoso- 
phy. 

4.  Prove  that  "what  the  country  needs  is  not 
so  much  cessation  as  transformation  of  in- 
dustries." 

5.  "If  the  average  man  or  woman  doesn't  set 
aside  more  than  a  third  of  his  or  her  annual 
income  .  .  .  what  is  going  to  happen?"  .An- 
swer  this  question. 

6.  Prove  that  when  prices  go  up  all  Creditors 
and  all  i>eople  on  iixe«l  incomes  lose. 

7.  Study  the  cartiwn  at  the  top  of  this  article. 
Suggest  other  subjects  which  might  K- 
treated   in   the  siune  way. 

VL  Modern  Transportation — "Aerial  Mo- 
toring   After    the    War." 

1.  Upon  the  basis  of  this  article,  indicate  thiwe 
uaeti  of  the  aeroplane  which  will  pwlvaMy 
come  into  existence  after  the  war. 

2.  In  what  respects  diH-s  the  d^'velopment  of 
aeroplane  travel  cori-espond  to  the  develop- 
ment of   motor  car  travel? 

3.  What  are  the  pre.ient  limits  of  praotic^il 
aeroplane  flight?  Of  aeroplane  carryinj: 
capacity''  Compare  th»Nse  with  the  lln>it» 
which  existeil  four  yeai-s  a»!»v  M«v««  you 
any  ideaa  aa  to  the  probable  Umita  i»f  th* 
future? 
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THE     NEW     PLAYS 

The  Wnlk-Offs.  Fair  acting  wasted  on 
poor  material.  Xo  ar-tion  and  plenty  of 
stupid  .speeche.*.  Uniformly  dtill  thruout. 
(  Mnro.sco   Theater. ) 

Am  Ideal  Husband,  by  O.sf-ar  Wilde. 
Brilliant  Victorian  drawing  room  comedy 
without  very  strong  ai)peal  to  thl.s  genera- 
tion. Acrei)tably  produced  and  acted.  (Com- 
edy Theater.  ,1 

Daddies.  A  delightfully  humorous  play  of 
European  war  orphans  adopted  by  a  group 
of  American  bachelors.  I'resented  with  the 
u.sual  completeness  of  a  Belasco  production, 
and  decidedly  worth  while.  (Belasco  Thea- 
ter.; 

Fiddlers  Three.  Comic  opera  with  the 
scene  laid  in  Cremona,  the  violin  city.  De- 
pends fm-  its  effect  more  upon  the  agility 
of  the  dancing  and  the  brilliancy  of  the 
costumes  than  upon  music  or  novelty. 
(Cort   Theater.) 

There  is  a  'OiJbert  and  Sullivan"  snap 
about  The  Maid  of  the  Mountains,  a  really 
musical  "musical  comedy"  from  London, 
well  played,  well  sung.  William  Courtenay 
star.s  as  a  pirate  ehief;  Sidonie  Kspero  is 
altogether  charming  .is  the  Maid  of  th<' 
Mountain.^.    (Ca.sino  Theater.) 


REMARKABLE    REMARKS 

Ki.VG  Alkkrt — This  i.s  the  decisive  hour. 

Mk.s.  CffARLES  H.  Mellen — Most  women 
are  fats. 

Wai-TEK  Camp — It  is  never  too  late  to 
exercize. 

IIakky  Kemp — Writing  poetry  is  an  fn- 
"•ritial   indu.stry. 

,Ion.\  f;Ai..swoK'rnY— Your  hat  mu.^t  be 
worn  tilted  forward. 

U.  (i.  Wkmh  Cursing  is  a  way  of  chew- 
ing one's  own  dirt. 

Bi-A.NCME  Bates  It  is  niotherh</od  that 
links   w'lman   with   heaven. 

f»ti.s  I-ke  Ai'.\tH  Friday  in  a  good  day 
to  \)f  left  a  milii'ifi  dolJiirH. 

'^lEE.v  Makif  iCiiiriJinia  will  never  re- 
nuiin  the  va.^Mal  of  Cermany. 

I'I'.EM/EK      Cl.KME.NrEAf        I      rju      rn.l       liki' 

) ..Iftiridns.   1   like  jiatriotJi. 

J'.KKTiiA  K\i.u  II  I  dare  to  npejik  witli 
aiitti.'<rity  al>oi)t  AnnTJcjin  jiiidieneeM. 

CiiAlU.IE  rirAl'l.iN  Why  rannot  people 
di'lH'HHnte   un    actor   from    his    work? 

HfKiAri.sT     Lkaiivm     ,SciiEii)EMA\     This 
rig   nitiking   buxineMH   iitunt    terminate. 
The  Bkmwa.v  .Mi.mhiek  to  hie  I'.mteu 
rA'iRM      We   are    H    Mfnjill    fitition,    but    we 
g;iv<'   wliwt   we   liJid. 

Joif.N  h.  U<k:KKEEI.I,EK,  Jc.  I'.rother- 
hirtifi  inipliej.  yi-M  involves,  |*ersoriiil  rela- 
tione l»»-twe»-n  rnen. 

Fl/;kA  t',ii.r.i/rw  (ivr.Hi  W<-  have  most 
of  ii«  pot  money  in  the  plafe  nt  'hurcli  be 
canne  we  wen-  iifrdid  not  t/». 

Mkh.    (ir.HM.inyK    Fakkak    Teeewjk.n 
Mr.    Tellegcri    grippcrl    iny    liJifi'l    in    a    Clive 
tiinti'*    v'li'f    ;iiid    wifhoiil    prefn'c    cxebiiined 
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with    vehemenee   and   eonvietion,    "I    am    go 
ing   to   niaijy   yon." 

G.  A,  Lew  (<o(|  helping  me  I  will  con- 
tinue to  throw  iiikstanijs  at  llie  devil  until 
he  is  utterly  vaiMpii-'lieil  and  I  blot  out  the 
belief  in  I'lti'fiial  llejl  from  I  lie  minds  of 
I  lie    people, 

I'UEMII'.l:    Ll.OVn   GkoKOE       Theie    are    peo- 
ple in  many  eounlrieM  who  regard  any  elViu-t 
to  make  peaet    as  dishonorable  ami  treason 
iilile.    'I'hat    attitude    miist     be    sleadily    (lis 
'  oiiruged. 


>ij>^fS?^% 


Here  is  a  brunch  of  Government  service, 
inauguiated  in  New  York,  that  ought  to 
spread  thniout  tlie  country.  At  information 
centei-s.  convenient  of  access,  buretuis  are 
niaintaiiied  to  giv<»  free  information  to  any 
one  who  wants  to  know  more  about  food 
or  fuel  regul.-ttion.  to  find  out  why  Johnny's 
p.iy  allotment  hasn't  come,  to  join  a  class 
ill  iijitiii'Hlizatioii  or  English,  or  to  get  legal 
assistance.  In  addition  to  the  practical 
bciielits  it  confers,  such  a  bureau  do(>s  much 
to  bring  (Jo\eriiiiieiit  and  peopl(>  togethei' 
in  the  right  way. 


THE 


COVER 


I'cUiVf  he  had  even  seen  the  painting  of 
.'(  canioiillaged  w.arsliip  that  wi>  i-eproduce 
this  week  on  the  fi'ont  cover,  a  contributor 
to  'file  Ind<'peii(lenl  uiole  lliis  ila/./.ling 
description   (pf  it  : 

rrit:  (A.MoiM'r.AdEi)  suit' 

<)     blend     of     einerald      wild      .•iiid     (ii'Uiikeii 

;ilriet  hyst, 
O    wild,    hvsteric    nighlm.'ire    of    psvcliojina- 

lysf. 
<)    purple    cow    of    Burgess.    <>    bl,i/,iiig    tiger 

of    r.lake. 
<'    iieo  impressionist    lily,    O   super  Itaruum- 

cular   fake, 
What    madman   out    of    i'olsdam,    wiuil    loon 

from    I'.lagovelschenskgeorgsrknlinl  volT. 
What      Molslievik'    or     side-siiow     freak     or 

Greenwich  village  lolT 
Told    you    that     the    vva.\     lo    liide    was    w  illi 

vivid  uobs  of  blue 
t'ultiiig    allivvarl    gieen    Iriaugles    and    gi'ay 

gi'idinuis   iiskew 
All   don<'  <iii    11    painted    backKi-oiind   of   most 

unearthly   hue 
Like     a     sunrise     up     at     midiiii^lil     dabbled 

with    evenil'g   dew? 
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How  We  Improved 

Our  Memory 
In  One  Evening 

The  Amazing  Experience  of 

Victor  Jones  and  His  Wife 


"Of  coitisc  I  place  you  I  Mr.  Addison 
Sims  of  Seattle, 

"If  I  reuu'inbor  correctly — and  I  do  re- 
member correctly — Mr.  BimtoukIis.  the  luin- 
bermau.  introduced  me  to  you  at  the  lunch- 
eon of  the  Seattle  Rotary  (.'luh  three  years 
ago  in  May.  This  is  a  i)leasure  indeed  I  I 
haven't  laid  eyes  on  you  since  that  day. 
How  is  the  Ki'iii"  business?  And  lunv  did 
that  amalgamation  work  out?" 

The  assurance  of  this  speaker — in  the 
crowded  corridor  of  the  Hotel  McAlpin — 
compelled  me  to  turn  and  look  at  him. 
though  I  must  say  it  is  not  my  usual  habit 
to  "listen  in"  even  in  a  hotel  lobby. 

"He  is  David  ^I.  Roth,  the  most  famous 
memory  exi)ert  in  the  United  States."  .said 
my  friend  Kennedy,  answering  my  civiestion 
before  I  could  get  it  out.  "He  will  show 
you  a  lot  more  wonderful  things  than  that 
before  the  evening  is  over." 

And  he  did. 

As  we  went  into  the  banquet  room  the 
toastmaster  was  introducing  a  long  line  of 
the  guests  to-  Mr.  Roth.  I  got  in  line  and 
when  it  came  my  turn  Mr.  Roth  asked. 
"What  are  your  initials.  Mr.  Jones.  an(l 
your  business  connection  and  telephone 
number?"  Why  he  asked  this.  I  learned 
later,  when  lie  jiicked  out  from  the  crowd 
60  men  he  had  met  two  hours  before  and 
called  each  by  name  without  a  mistake. 
What  is  more,  he  named  each  man's  busi- 
ness and  telephone  number,  for  good  mea.s- 
ure. 

T  won't  tell  yon  all  the  other  amazing 
things  this  man  did  excejit  to  tell  how  he 
called  back,  without  a  minute's  hesitation, 
long  lists  of  numbers,  bank  clearings,  prices, 
lot  numbers,  parcel  i)ost  rates  and  anvtbing 
else  the  guests  gave  him   in  rapid  order. 


When  I  met  Mr.  Roth  again — which  you  may 
be  sure  I  did  the  first  chance  I  got — he  rather 
bowled  me  over  by  saying,  in  his  quiet,  modest 
way: 

"There  is  nothing  miraculous  about  my  I'emem- 
bering  anything  ^  want  to  remember,  whether  it 
be  names,  faces,  figures,  facts  or  something  I 
have  read  in  a  magazine. 

"You  can  do  this  just  as  easily  as  I  do.  Any- 
one with  an  average  mind  can  learn  quickly  to 
do  exactly  the  same  things  which  seem  so  mirac- 
ulous when  I  do  them. 

"My  own  memory."  continued  Mr.  Roth,  "was 
originally  very  faulty.  Yes,  it  was — a  really 
poor  memory.  On  meeting  a  man  I  would  lose 
his  name  in  thirty  seconds,  while  now  there  are 
probably  10,000  men  and  women  in  the  United 
States,  many  of  whom  I  have  met  but  once, 
whose  names  I  can  call  instantJy  on  meeting 
them." 

"That  is  all  right  for  you,  Mr.  Roth,"  T  inter- 
rupted, '"you  have  given  yeai-s  to  it.  But  how 
about   me?" 

"TCIr.  Jones,"  he  roplied,  "I  can  teach  you  the 
secret  of  a  good  memory  in  one  evening.  This 
Is  not  a  guess,  because  I  have  done  it  with  thou- 
sands of  pupils.  In  the  I'li-st  of  seven  sinu'le 
lessons  which  I  have  prepared  for  home  study 
I  show  you  the  basic  iirinciple  of  my  whole 
system  and  you  will  find  it — not  hard  work  us 
you  might  fear — but  just  like  playing  a  fasci- 
nating  game.     I    will   prove   it   to   you." 

He  didn't  have  to  prove  it.  His  Course  diil  ; 
I  got  it  the  very  next  day  from  hia  publishei-u, 
the   Independent  Corpunilion. 


When  I  tackled  the  fii*st  lesson  I  was  surprised 
to  find  that  I  had  learned — in  about  one  hour — 
how  to  remember  a  list  of  one  hundred  words 
so  that  I  could  call  them  otf  forward  and  back 
without   a  single   mistake. 

That   first  lesson  sluch.     So  did  the  other  si.x. 

Read  this  letter  from  C.  Louis  Allen,  who  at 
32  yeare  became,  president  of  a  million  dollar 
corporation,  the  Pyrene  .Manufacturing  Com- 
pany of  New  York,  makers  of  the  famous  fire 
extinguisher ; 

"Now  that  the  Roth  Memorj'  Course  is  finished.  I 
want  to  tell  you  lum  much  1  have  tiijomil  the  study 
of  this  Most  fascinating  suliject.  I'sually  these 
courses  Involve  a  great  deal  nf  drudgery,  tint  this 
has  been  pure  phusuif  all  the  way  through.  1  have 
derived  much  henertl  t'runi  taking  the  course  of  in- 
struction and  feel  that  1  shall  amlliuie  to  strengthen 
niy  memory.  That  is  the  best  part  of  it.  I  shall  be 
glad  nf  an  opportunity  to  recommend  your  work  to 
my  friends."  . 

Mr.  Allen  didn't  put  it  a  bit  too  strong. 

The  Roth  Couree  is  priceless.  I  can  abso- 
lutely couiit  on  my  memory  now.  I  can  call  the 
name  of  most  any  man  I  have  met  before — and 
1  am  getting  better  all  the  time.  I  can  remem- 
ber figures  I  wish  to  remember.  Telephone  num- 
bers come  to  my  mind  instantly,  once  I  have 
filed  them  by  Mr.  Roth's  easy  method.  Street 
addresses  are  just  as  easy. 

The  old  fear  of  forgetting  (you  know  what 
that  is)  has  vanished.  I  used  to  be  "scared  stiff" 
on  my  feet — -because  I  wasn't  .sure.  I  couldp't 
remember  what  I  wanted  to  say. 

Now  I  am  sure  of  myself,  and  confident,  and 
"easy  as  an  old  shoe"  when  I  get  on  my  feet  at 
the  club,  or  at  a  banquet,  or  in  a  business  meet- 
ing,  or   in   any   social   gathering. 

Perhaps  the  most  enjoyable  part  of  it  all  is 
that  1  have  become  a  good  conversationalist — 
and  I  used  to  be  as  silent  as  a  sphin.v  when  I 
got  into  a  crowd  of  people  who  knew  things. 

Now  I  can  call  up  like  a  flash  of  lightning 
most  any  1  >et  I  want  right  at  the  instant  I  need 
it  most.  1  used  to  think  a  "hair  trigger  "  mem- 
ory belonged  only  to  the  prodigy  and  genius. 
Now  T  see  that  every  man  of  us  has  that  kind  of 
a  memory  if  he  only  l^nows  how  to  make  it 
work  right. 

I  tell  you  it  is  a  wonderful  thing,  after  grop- 
ing around  in  the  dark  for  so  mar.y  years,  to  be 
able  to  switch  the  big  searchlight  on  your  mind 
and  see  instantly  everything  you  want  to  re- 
member. 

This  Roth  Course  will  do  wonders  in  your 
office. 

Since  we  took  it  up  you  never  hear  anyone  in 
our  office  say  "I  guess"  or  '1  think  it  was  about 
so  much"  or  "I  forget  that  right  now"  or  "T 
can't  remember"  or  "I  must  look  up  his  name." 
Now  they  are  right  there  with  the  answer  like 
a  shot. 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  "Multigraph"  Smith? 
Real  name  H.  Q.  Smith,  Division  Manager  of 
the  Multigraph  Sales  Company,  Ltd..  in  Mon- 
treal. Here  is  just  a  bit  from  >x  letter  of  his 
that  I  saw  last  week : 

"Here  Is  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell.  Mr.  Roth 
has  a  most  remarkal>le  Memory  Course.  It  Is  simple, 
and  easy  as  railing  orr  a  log.  Yet  witli  one  hour  a 
day  of  iiraclice.  anyone — 1  don't  fare  who  he  Is — ■ 
can  improve  Ids  menmry  1UU'<  In  a  week  and 
1000';    in  sl\  months." 

My  advice  to  you  is  don't  wait  another  minute. 
Send  to  Independent  Corporation  for  Mr.  Roth's 
amazing  coui-se  and  see  what  a  wonderful  mem. 
ory  you  have  got  Your  dividends  in  iiiereaned 
earniny    powir    will    be   enormous. 

VICTOR   JONES 

What  the  Course  Did  for 
Mrs.  Jones 

From  whai  Mr.  .loues  tflls  us.  the  Roth  Mem- 
ory Course  <lid  just  as  wonderful  things  for  Mrs. 
Jones.      She    becanu-    fu-sciiiiited    with    the    Uwsouit 


the  first  evening  she  could  get  them  away  from 
her  husband,  and  he  is  forced  to  admit  that  not 
only  did  she  learn  the  magic  key  words  more 
quickly  and  easily  than  he  did — but  so  did  Gen- 
evieve,  their  twelve-year-old  daughter. 

But  the  fun  of  learning  was  only  the  begin- 
ning. In  a  few  days  Mrs.  Jones  was  amazed  to 
see  how  her  newly  acquired  power  to  remember 
the  countless  things  she  had  to  remember  sim- 
plified her  life.  The  infinite  details  of  house- 
keeping smoothed  themselves  out  wonderfully. 
She  wjis  surprised  how  much  more  time  she  had 
for  recreation — because  she  remembered  easily 
and  automatically  her  many  duties  at  the  time 
they  should  be  remembered.  And  when  evening 
came  she  missed  much  of  the  old  "tired  feeling" 
and  was  fresher  than  she  had  been  in  years. 

At  her  club  she  became  a  leader  because  her 
fellow  members  could  count  on  her  to  conduct 
club  matters  with  a  clear  head  and  in  orderly 
procedure. 

In  her  social  life  Mrs.  Jones  began  to  win  a 
popularity  that  she  had  never  dreamed  of  at- 
taining. The  reason  was  easy  to  understand — 
because  she  never  forgot  a  name  or  face  once 
she  was  introduced — and  this  also  made  her  a 
successful  hostess — much  to  the  wonder  of  her 
friends.  In  short,  Mrs.  Jones,  in  developing  her 
own  perfectly  good  memory,  discovered  a  secret 
of  success,  not  only  in  housekeeping,  but  in  her 
social  life. 

Now  we  understand  the  Roth  Memory  Idea  is 
going  like  wildfire  among  Mrs.  Jones'  friends — 
for  she  has  let  them  into  her  secret. 

Read  the  following  letter  from  Mrs.  Eleanor 
A.  Phillips,  State  Chairman  of  the  Tennessee 
Woman's  Liberty  Loan  Committee ; 

"Enclosed  please  find  check  for  $5.00  for  Memory 
Course  forwarded  me.  Tliis  course,  to  my  mind,  is 
the  most  wonderful  tliing  of  its  kind  I  have  ever 
heard  of,  and  comes  to  hand  at  a  time  when  I  need 
it  greatly. 

"A&  Chairman  for  the  State  of  Tennessee  fo 
Woman's  ].il)erty  I*>an  Counuittee.  it  is  very  neces- 
sary for  me  to  remember  the  names  of  thousands  of 
women,  and  with  the  very  Uttle  acquaintance  1  have 
had  with  your  wonderful  course.  1  tlnd  my  memory 
greatly  strengthened.  I  feel  sure  that  after  having 
coinpleteil  the  course  I  will  be  able  to  know  my 
womei\  and  the  counties  they  are  from  the  minute 
I   sec   them." 

Send  No  Money 

So  confident  is  the  Independent  Coriwration.  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  Roth  Memory  Course,  that  oni-e  you  have 
an  o|)poit  unity  to  see  in  your  own  home  how  easy  it  is 
to  improve  your  memory  power  la  a  few  short  hours. 
that  tlicy  are  willing  to  send  the  courso  on  free  ex- 
aiulnatioa. 

Don't  send  any  money.  Merely  mail  the  cou;>on  or 
write  a  letter  and  the  complete  course  will  be  sent,  all 
charges  preiiaid.  at  once.  If  you  are  not  entirely  satis- 
fied send  it  back  any  time  within  ttve  days  after  you 
receive  it  and  you  will  owe  nothing. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  you  are  as  pleased  as  are  the 
thousands  of  other  men  and  women  who  liave  used  the 
course,  send  only  J.'i  in  full  payment.  You  take  no  risk 
and  you  have  everything  to  gain,  so  u>ail  the  coupon  now 
before   (his    remarkable   otfer   is    withdrawn, 

FREE   EXAMINATION    BLANK 


^iiqieiiDmt  iforpormiooi 

Difision  of  Bisiots}  EdiKation.  119  W.  40lb  St..  S<t»  Ytik 

I'ublittmra    at    TSe    /iidipfHdifHj    (UHii    HiJfiwr'j    tVertly^ 
"Tlte  MMt  SatUtactory   H'ttr  Junmirf  in  .im»iitM" 

Please  send  me  the  Roth  Memory  Cours*  ot  s»>»i> 
lessons  1  will  either  remall  the  ivurse  to  you  wUhln 
live  days   after   U<   rei-elpl  or   send  you   |i. 


.\  (IMK^ ,  > . . . 


.tua-it>-i«-ia 
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■WITH    WHICH    IS   INCORPORATED 

HARPER'S  WEEKLY 


THE  PRESIDENT  VOICES  THE  WORLD'S  DESIRE 


PRESIDENT  WILSON'S  address  in  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  at  the  opening  of  the  Fourth  Liberty 
Loan  campaign  sets  forth  in  clear  and  convincing  lan- 
guage the  peace  aims,  not  of  America  alone,  not  of  the 
Allies  alone,  but  of  the  entire  world  including  those  who 
are  not  with  us  and  those  who  are  against  us.  If  this  war 
should  be  followed,  as  we  believe  it  will  be,  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a  League  of  Nations,  this  address  will  rank  with  the 
English  Magna  Carta,  the  French  Declaration  of  the 
Rights  of  Man  and  the  American  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence as  milestones  in  the  march  of  humanity  toward  liberty 
and  law.  That  America  is  now  listened  to  with  such  respect 
is  not  due  merely  to  the  fact  that  she  commands  the  only  un- 
exhausted reservoir  of  men  and  money,  but  more  because 
her  President  has  spoken  for  a  higher  ideal  and  a  broader 
justice  than  has  been  heard  from  the  rulers  of  other  lands. 
As  we  now  know,  the  President's  voice  is  listened  to  not 
only  by  the  people  of  the  Allied  nations  but  also  by  a  large 
and  increasing  portion  of  the  people  of  enemy  countries. 
As  he  says,  the  plain,  workaday  people  are  still  demanding 
that  the  leaders  of  their  governments  declare  exactly  what 
it  is  that  they  are  seeking  in  this  war  and  they  are  not  yet 
satisfied  with  what  they  have  been  told.  The  Liberty  Loan 
speech  will  go  far  toward  satisfying  this  popular  demand 
for  a  statement  of  war  aims  commensurate  with  the  sacri- 
fices demanded.  The  Great  War  will  not  be  won  unless  it 
results  in  a  Great  Peace. 

The  President's  words  will  revive  the  fainting  hopes  of 
liberals  the  world  over.  For  in-stancc,  we  may  quote  fro.Ti 
the  la.st  number  of  the  English  Nation  received: 

The  cause  of  Liberalium  paKHcd  from  our  keeping  to  America's. 
Th»;  war,  hh  an  JiK«'nt  for  r<'[)<'lliiig  ;t  (Jfrman  supremacy  of 
lOurope,  is  esHentially  won.  The  tank  remains  of  restrjping  sanity 
anf]  .security  to  thf  sofi'-ty  it  has  almost  fifstroycd.  Wh.'it  are  tf» 
^^e  the  character  and  tFie  foment  of  the  new  sttiieture?  If  it  is 
to  be  built  up  of  the  olrl  seheme  of  Power-balaiif-es,  the  eo-nscriiil 
nation,  the  rivalry  of  nrmamfnts,  and  the  rule  of  the  Veiled 
I'rofihets  of  Cabinet  and  10n)bassy,  then  youth  has  been  criiellx 
t\f<-i-\yi-i\,  and  the  Kovernments  of  Kiirojie  may  yet  sustain  the 
iifrri»»st  efTort  of  their  de.Hpair.  Is  there  no  danger  of  sneh  an 
i-siie  of  the  war?  Ther.-  is.  We  have  much  lip  serviee  at  the 
altar  of  the  f^-agiie  of  Nations.  lint  in  every  one  of  the  com- 
batant e4»iintrie«,  nave  America,  either  the  governments,  or  the 
men  who  move  governments,  have  already  taken  stepH  to  make  a 
unitary,  reron'-iled,  international  w>c\i-\y  irnfiossible.  Miiny  power- 
fiii  men  have  their  projerts  for  the  reerertion  of  fr<'shly  fortified 
■//tuf^  itf  exeluHive   wealth   anri    power. 

It  is  againsit  the  evils  here  specified,  the  balance  of  power, 
conscription,  armamentH,  secret  diplomacy  and  entrenched 
mU:r(:Hln,  that  President  Wilson  has  spoken  out.  His  plea 
will  be  received  with  concealed  resentment  by  those  whoH*- 
planB  it  thwarts  and  they  will  do  their  best  U>  bury  it  in 
oblivion,  (lontnutn  have  already  been  made  which  control 
the  greaU;r  part  of  th'.-  world's  supply  of  raw  materia]  for 
years  U>  come.  The  Non-Ferroun  Metals  Act  passed  by  Par- 
liament practically  makes  a  close  corporation  of  the  Firitish 


Empire  in  regard  to  these  metals.  The  Paris  Economic 
Conference  committed  the  Allied  Powers  to  a  policy  of  ex- 
clusion and  discrimination.  In  accordance  with  that  agree- 
ment France  and  Great  Britain  have  denounced  all  their 
commercial  conventions  containing  "the  most  favored  na- 
tion" clause,  which  provides  for  equal  trade  rights  to  all 
nations.  At  the  recent  conference  of  the  premiers  cf  the 
British  dominions  with  the  English  Cabinet  a  policy  of  im- 
perial preference  was  decided  upon,  altho  that  involves 
throwing  over  the  traditional  English  theory  of  free  trade. 
Territorial  arrangements  and  divisions  of  power  are,  as  the 
President  says,  still  the  chief  issues  discussed.  The  secret 
treaties  exposed  by  the  Bolsheviki  are  still  unrepudiated 
even  where  they  are  at  variance  with  the  principles  laid 
down  by  the  President  or  where  they  have  been  made  im- 
possible of  fulfilment  by  the  changed  situation.  Mr.  Balfour, 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  declares  before  Par- 
liament that  secret  diplomacy  is  indispensable.  In  The  In- 
dependent of  August  24th  we  called  attention  to  the  danger 
of  reckless  signing  of  resolutions  to  boycott  the  products  of 
our  present  enemies  and  we  argued  that  this  weapon,  the 
most  powerful  in  the  armory  of  the  Allies,  should  not  be 
left  to  individuals  but  reserved  for  governmental  use.  Mr. 
Wilson  goes  still  further  and  argues  that  the  boycott  cannot 
be  entrusted  safely  to  an  individual  government  or  group 
of  governments,  but  must  be  reserved  for  the  League  of 
Nations.  These  are  some  of  the  points  where  President  Wil- 
son comes  into  conflict  with  ideas  and  plans  current  here 
and  abroad.  But  "it  will  be  necessary  that  all  who  sit  down 
at  the  peace  table  shall  come  ready  and  willing  to  pay  the 
price,  the  only  price,  that  will  procure  a  secure  and  lasting 
peace." 

Earl  Curzon,  the  spokesman  of  the  British  Government 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  says  that  a  League  of  Nations  is 
already  in  existence,  the  Allies,  and  that  it  will  be  opposed 
by  another  League  of  Nations,  composed  of  our  enemies. 
But  that  is  virtually  the  old,  disastrous  balance  of  power 
idea  on  a  larger  scale.  The  object  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
as  the  President  conceives  it,  is  to  prevent  forever  the  form- 
ation of  such  riva'  aggregations.  In  France  and  England  it 
is  (|Uestioned  whether  (k-rmany  ought  to  be  allowed  to  come 
into  the  League  of  Nations.  The  American  idea  is  that  Ger- 
many ought  to  be  compelled  to  come  into  the  League  of 
Nations  and  we  propose  to  fight  until  .she  does.  Lord 
f^urzon's  plan  implies  an  indecisive  peace,  a  drawn  game, 
a  perpetual  deadlock.  America  demands  that  Germany  be 
lK;aten  until  she  is  ready  to  submit  to  the  judgtnent  of  the 
world  court  or  be  outlawed   by  all  civilized  nations. 

As  in  his  former  addresses  the  President  insists  that  each 
(|ueHtion  be  decided  upon  its  own  merits  and  not  be  made 
a  matUr  of  bargaining,  compromise  and  mutual  concession. 
His  wording  is  curious:  "Th.;  itnpartiul  justice  meted  out 
must  involve  no  discrimination  between  those  to  whom  we 
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wish  to  be  just  and  those  to  whom  we  do  not  wish  to  be 
just."  This  reminds  us  of  the  story  of  the  Populist  senator 
of  a  western  state  who  said:  "The  trusts  come  to  us  askinj? 
for  justice,  but  1  tell  you,  gentlemen,  the  trusts  don't  deserve 
justice,  and  by  Heaven  they  are  not  going  to  get  it  from 
us."  It  is  this  sentiment,  commonly  felt  but  rarely  so  frankly 
exprest,  that  the  President  would  repudiate.  We  must  con- 
fess that  now  in  the  heat  of  conflict  and  the  fire  of  indigna- 
tion we  have  littlo  disposition  to  deal  with  our  enemies  as 
we  would  be  done  by,  yet  we  must  realize  with  the  President 
that  any  settlements  not  made  in  a  fair  and  impartial  spirit 
will  cause  trouble  for  the  future.  The  President's  address 
may  be  regarded  as  a  sermon  preached  from  the  text  of 
Kant's  categorical  imperative:  "I  must  act  in  such  a  way 
that  I  can  at  the  same  time  will  that  my  maxim  should  be- 
come a  universal  law." 


ONE  FROM  FOUR  LEAVES  TWO 

THE  surrender  of  Bulgaria  means  more  than  the  elim- 
ination of  the  weakest  of  our  four  antagonists.  It 
means  also  that  Turkey  is  virtually  out  of  the  game. 
It  means  that  the  spinal  cord  of  the  enemy  coalition,  the 
Berlin-Bosporus-Bagdad  railroad,  has  been  cut  and  that  a 
new  and  vulnerable  front  of  Austria-Hungary  has  been  laid 
open  to  our  attack.  It  opens  the  possibility  of  recovering 
Serbia,  Montenegro  and  Albania  and  of  bringing  Rumania 
again  into  the  war. 

The  armistice  gives  the  Allies  the  right  to  use  the  rail- 
roads and  rivers  of  Bulgaria  for  military  purposes.  This 
implies  th^t  Bulgaria  not  merely  breaks  with  her  old  allies 
to  become  neutral  as  Russia  and  Rumania  have  nominally 
done,  but  that  she  has  virtually  come  in  on  our  side,  for  if 
she  were  neutral  she  would  have  no  right  to  allow  military 
operations  to  take  place  on  her  territory.  Allied  troops  can 
now  be  transported  from  Salonica  to  the  Tchatalga  line  and 
attack  Constantinople  from  the  land  side.  If  such  land  op- 
erations could  have  been  combined  with  the  attempt  to  force 
the  Dardanelles  by  the  British  navy,  Constantinople  would 
have  speedily  fallen  and  the  Gallipoli  disaster  avoided.  But 
thru  some  diplomatic  fumbling,  chiefly  as  we  now  know  due 
to  the  incapacity  and  treachery  of  the  Russian  Government, 
the  Allies  failed  in  1915  to  win  over  either  Bulgaria  or 
Greece  and  in  consequence  lost  Serbia,  Montenegro,  Albania, 
Rumania  and  Russia.  Both  Greece  and  Bulgaria  were  under 
pro-German  kings,  but  the  people  of  both  were  favorable 
toward  the  Entente  Allies.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to 
have  got  both  of  them,  but  if  the  Allies  had  raised  their  bids 
a  little  higher  and  used  a  little  more  tact  or  pressure  one 
if  not  both  could  have  been  won  over  and  the  war  shortened 
by  a  year  or  so.  But  since  their  efforts  in  1915  failed  it  be- 
came necessary  to  occupy  Greece  and  conquer  Bulgaria. 
King  Constantine  fled  into  exile  and  a  Greek  army  is  fight- 
ing in  the  ranks  of  the  Allies.  Now  King  Ferdinand  has 
fled  into  exile  and  we  should  not  be  surprized  to  see  before 
long  a  Bulgarian  army  fighting  in  the  ranks  of  the  Allies. 
A  good  many  of  them  would  have  preferred  that  side  on  the 
start  and  some  of  them  have  voluntarily  gone  over  to  that 
side  since. 

The  collapse  of  Bulgaria  is  not  primarily  due  to  the 
military  victories  of  the  Allies  in  Serbia  or.  to  put  it  more 
accurately,  the  military  victories  were  largely  due  to  the 
internal  collapse  of  Bulgaria.  King  Ferdinand  has  per- 
ceived for  some  time  that  he  had  "put  his  money  on  the 
wrong  horse,"  to  use  Lord  Salisbury's  phrase  about  the 
Crimean  War.  His  people  were  continually  getting  more 
restive  and  a  revolution  was  imminent.  America  has  always 
had  a  great  influence  in  Bulgaria  thru  the  emigration  of 
Bulgars  to  this  country  and  their  return  and  thru  the  edu- 
cation of  the  leading  men  and  women  in  the  missionary 
schools.  This  influence,  we  may  surmize,  has  not  been  in- 
active or  fruitless  during  the  past  year.  Fortunately  Presi- 


dent Wilson  has  been  able  to  resist  the  pressure  put  upon 
him  by  certain  senators  to  declare  war  with  Bulgaria.  Some 
days  before  the  Bulgarian  Government  approached  the 
Allies  a  despatch  was  sent  to  Stephen  Panaretoff,  the  Bul- 
garian Minister  at  Washington,  asking  the  good  ofl^.ces  of 
the  United  States  in  favor  of  an  armistice,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Consul  General  at  Sofia,  Mr.  Murphy,  accompanied  the 
Bulgarian  peace  delegation  to  Sofia,  altho  purely  as  an 
observer  and  without  authority  from  the  Department  of 
State.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  President  was  consulted 
as  to  the  terms  of  the  armistice,  tho  he  doubtless  will  be  as 
to  the  final  terms  of  peace. 

Today  we  have  received  a  belated  letter  from  a  distant 
subscriber  calling  us  ignorant,  prejudiced  and  pro-German 
because  in  The  Independent  of  May  25  we  said:  "The  Bul- 
garian people  are  now  realizing  that  they  are  on  the  wrong 
side.  Before  many  weeks  they  will  realize  that  they  are  on 
the  losing  side.  When  they  find  that  they  are  not  bound  to 
their  present  allies  by  bonds  of  sympathy  or  of  interest  or 
of  fear,  it  will  be  hard  to  keep  them  even  nominally  num- 
bered among  our  enemies."  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  an- 
swer our  irate  correspondent.  The  event  has  answered  him. 
The  separate  peace  with  Bulgaria  which  he  regarded  as  a 
betrayal  of  the  Allies  has  already  been  made  by  the  Allies 
and  it  is  their  greatest  victory  so  far. 

It  is  fortunate  that  Bulgaria  is  the  first  to  give  up,  for 
the  Allies  can  grant  her  easier  terms  with  a  good  conscience 
than  they  could  to  any  of  the  others.  The  Allies  and  America 
are  committed  to  the  dismemberment  of  the  Ottoman  and 
Austrian  empires,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  territory  of 
the  German  empire  is  claimed  by  Great  Britain  and  France, 
but  no  considerable  curtailment  of  Bulgaria  has  been  au- 
thoritatively proposed.  In  fact,  if  the  map  of  the  Balkans 
is  redrawn  on  racial  lines,  as  the  Allies  propose,  Bulgaria 
would  be  more  likely  to  gain  territory  than  to  lose  what  she 
had  in  1913,  for  the  treaty  of  Bucharest  was  notoriously 
unfair  to  Bulgaria  in  this  respect  and  was  imposed  as  a 
penalty  for  her  guilt  in  precipitating  the  second  Balkan 
war.  She  deserves  a  still  heavier  punishment  for  her  guilt 
in  partaking  in  the  present  war,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
she  can  be  adequately  penalized  without  violating  our  own 
principles'.  No  indemnity  could  be  extracted  from  her  suf- 
ficient to  cover  her  ruthless  destruction  of  Serbian  property 
and  the  expense  of  keeping  an  army  of  half  a  million  on  her 
frontier  for  three  years.  To  depose  her  King  would  not  be 
a  penalty  but  a  favor;  nevertheless  we  ought  not  to  shrink 
from  it  on  that  account.  Bulgaria  went  into  the  war  for 
her  own  advantage  and  she  comes  out  of  the  war  for  the 
same  reason.  She  has  saved  herself  from  invasion  by  un- 
conditional surrender  in  the  nick  of  time.  She  does  not  de- 
serve gratitude,  but  the  Allies  do  deserve  congratulations. 
It  gives  us  reason  to  hope  that  one  of  her  late  allies  may 
soon  see  that  it  would  be  to  its  advantage  to  follow  her 
example. 


I 


i 


GERMANY'S  FATAL  HANDICAP 

SOMETIMES  it  is  well  to  hold  the  war  at  arm's  length 
and  look  at  it  as  a  whole  in  order  to  avoid  being  over- 
whelmed by  details.  Now,  the  broadest  strategic  factor 
of  the  present  war  is  that  it  cannot  be  carried  on  at  all 
without  a  mobilization  of  industry  on  a  stupendous  scale 
for  the  manufacture  of  war  necessities.  There  are  just  three 
first  class  industrial  areas  in  the  world,  besides,  of  course, 
several  of  the  second  rank.  One  is  the  northeastern  quarter 
of  the  United  States.  Another  is  the  manufacturing  region 
of  Great  Britain.  The  third  includes  Belgium,  northeastern 
France  and  a  large  part  of  western  Germany  on  both  banks 
of  the  Rhine:  we  may  summarize  this  region,  which  is  an 
economic  unit,  tho  divided  into  several  political  divisions 
by  national  boundaries,  as  "Uhineland."  Two  of  these  major 
manufacturing  centers  are  in  the  hands  of  the  .\llies;  one 
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in  the  hands  of  the  Germans.  The  American  and  British 
industrial  areas  can  only  be  reached  by  an  enemy  who  has 
command  of  the  sea.  But  "Rhineland"  lies  directly  behind 
the  German  trenches,  indeed  at  Lens  and  in  Lorraine  the 
advancing  armies  of  the  Entente  are  already  treading  the 
edge  of  this  region  of  maximum  mining  and  manufacture. 
A  few  days'  unobstructed  march  would  bring  the  Germans 
to  Paris;  but  without  Paris  the  Allies  could  still  continue 
the  fight.  A  few  days'  march  in  the  opposite  direction  would 
not,  indeed,  bring  the  Allies  to  Berlin,  but  it  would  bring 
them  to  a  much  more  important  city:  Essen.  Deprived  of 
her  biggest  coal-iron-factory  district  GeiTnany  would  be 
disarmed.  That  is  why  nothing  but  loss  of  sea-power  (or 
loss  of  heart)  can  defeat  the  Allies,  no  matter  what  defeats 
they  sustain,  while  a  single  disaster  on  the  western  front 
would  lay  the  very  heart  of  Germany  open  to  the  final  blow. 


THE  CRUEL  GOVERNMENT 

WHEN  the  Government  takes  over  things  the  fur 
flies.  But  who  would  ever  have  expected  to  live  to 
see  all  the  American  colleges  and  universities 
opening  this  week  with  the  classics  abandoned,  the  secret 
societies  abolished,  athletics  reduced  to  recreation  and  the 
students  made  to  study? 

It  all  seems  too  sensible  to  be  true. 


A  HEARTENING  TALK 

THE  English  are  getting  encouragement  from  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  speeches.  We  on  our  side  can  listen 
with  advantage  to  the  gcod  counsel  and  wise  warning 
that  Premier  Lloyd  George  gave  in  a  recent  speech  when 
the  country  was  jubilant  over  the  greatest  victory  yet 
achieved  by  British  arms: 

It  is  not  over.  This  country  has  got  to  depend  on  its  resolution, 
on  its  Cfmrage.  It  has  got  to  keep  up  its  heart  in  the  long  struggle. 
It  is  the  h'iart  that  tells  in  the  long  climb  ;  it  is  the  heart  that 
tells  going  over  rough  country  ;  it  is  the  heart  that  tells  in  the 
long  run.  It  is  the  heart  that  tells,  and  I  want  that  heart  to  be 
steady ;  not  a  heart  one  moment  throbbing  wildly  with  excite- 
ment and  the  next  moment  you  can  barely  feel  its  pulsations ; 
not  an  intermittent  heart,  not  an  irregular  heart,  but  a  good 
steady  heart,  beating  with  hammer  strokes — that  is  the  heart  that 
will  go  thru,  that  is  the  heart  I  want.  We  are  now  doing  well. 
Do  not  get  too  excited  over  it.  Keep  steady.  You  will  want  your 
heart  again,  don't  work  it  too  much. 


IN  A  NUTSHELL 

THE  wealth  of  the  United  States  totals  250  billions. 
The  national  yearly  income  is  40  billions.  The  bank 
resources  are  37  billions.  One  third  of  the  wealth  cf 
the  world  belongs  to  this  country.  America  is  twice  as 
wealthy  as  England  and  three  times  as  wealthy  as  (Ger- 
many. In  the  Civil  War  we  raised  3  billions,  altho  our  bank 
resources  were  only  1%  billions.  On  this  basis  we  could 
now  raise  74  billions.  The  Government  asks  for  a  loan — 
not  a  gift — of  6  billions.  If  each  citizen  will  plan  to  devote 
one-third  of  his  income  this  year  to  taxes  and  Liberty 
loans,  there  will  be  enough  and  to  spare.  It  shall  be  done. 


BEHIND  THE  TIMES 

IT  is  difficult  to  write  patiently  of  the  Senate's  latest 
block  against  the  progress  of  woman  suffrage.  In  spite 
of  President  Wilson's  special  plea  for  the  passage  of  the 
Anthony  amendment  for  national  woman  suffrage  as  "a 
measure  vital  to  the  winning  of  the  war  and  to  the  right 
solution  of  the  great  problems  wliich  we  must  settle,  and 
settle  immediately  when  the  war  is  over";  in  spite  of  the 
explicit  pledge  for  woman  suffrage  in  both  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  party  platforms;  in  spite  of  the  example 
already  set  by  Great  Britain  and  othei  nations  supposedly 
more  conservative  than  our  own;  in  spite  of  the  evidence 
of  the  people's  will  as  exprest  in  our  daily  press;  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  full  woman  suffrage  has  already  been 
granted  in  twelve  states  of  the  Union  and  partial  woman 
suffrage  in  eighteen  more;  in  spite  of  the  proof  that  women 
everywhere  are  giving  of  their  ability  and  willingness  to 
share  equally  in  the  work  of  winning  the  war — with  reso- 
lute disregard  of  all  these  facts,  another  little  group  of 
wilful  men,  largely  of  the  President's  own  party  in  the  Sen- 
ate, has  succeeded  in  blocking  the  people's  will  to  progress. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  the  block  is  not  for  long.  Al- 
ready suffragists  are  planning  to  return  to  the  Senate  at 
the  next  election  men  who  are  not  bound  by  the  narrow 
traditions  of  outworn  times. 


THEY  THAT  TAKE  THE  SWORD— 

"As  nature  needs  storms,  as  God  has  given  beasts  teeth 
and  claws,  man  also  needs  the  sword." — Grand  Admiral  von 
Koester. 


OUR  PRACTICAL  PROGRAM  FOR  PEACE 

From  President  Wilson's  Address  in  New  York,  September  27,  1918 


AT  every  turn  of  the  war  we  gain  a 
fresh  r-r<nsfiouHness  of  what  we  mean 
ii>  accomplish  by  it.  W'Jutj  our  hoji'- 
and  expe'-tation  are  m'mt  excited  we 
think  mor»'  definitely  than  before  of  the 
i'xues  that  hang  upon  it  and  of  the  pur- 
\fiHfn  whif-h  must  tx-  realized  by  means  of 
it.  F'or  it  has  positive  and  well  defined  pur- 
f>o«ie<(  whi'-h  we  did  not  determine  and 
whjfh  we  '•annot  alter.  No  statexman  or 
8vs<'mbly  ffated  them ;  no  ntatesman  or 
asxernbly  can  alter  them.  They  have  arinen 
out  of  the  very  nature  and  eirfiimHtaneeH 
of  the  war.  Tlie  most  that  Htafesmen  or 
!l»«lern^*lie^  oau  <\i,  jw  Ut  earry  tfiem  out  or 
\i*'  1'.)\'tt',  \tt  th'-rri.  They  were  perhaps  not 
'•i'-nr  at  the  oufMet:  but  fhey  are  elear  now. 
Tlie  war  ban.  lastetl  rnfjre  than  four  years 
and  the  whole  world  has  b«-en  drawn  into 
it.  Th«-  eorninon  will  iit  mankind  has  been 
•  iir.^f if iit<-d  for  the  f»!rrtifij|ar  purpones  of 
individual  NtnteN.  In'jividual  Ktatenmen  may 
have  Kfarfed  the  eonfliet,  but  neither  they 
nor  th"ir  opponents  fan  %\it\>  It  bm  th<y 
pleaK*-.  It  hnM  fM-come  a  peopJ<-jt'  war,  and 
P«'Opleti  of  fill  K^irtK  and  rnrt-n,  of  every  de 
grff  t,f  fftiwr  and  vari«-ty  fit  fortune  iir«- 
irivolr»-d  in  it«  •iwe«'pinic  pr'K'enxen  of  r-hnnic 


and  settlement.  We  came  into  it  when  its 
charactrT  had  become  fully  defined  and  it 
was  plain  that  no  nation  could  stand  apart 
(iv  \)i:  indilTerent  to  its  outcome.  Its  chal- 
Irnge  firove  to  the  h<'art  of  everything  we 
cared  for  and  lived  for.  The  voice  of  the 
war  had  become  clear  and  gripped  our 
hearts.  Our  brotherH  from  many  lands,  as 
well  as  our  own  murdered  dead  under  the 
K'-a,  were  calling  to  uh,  and  we  responded, 
fiercely  and  of  course. 

The  air  was  clear  about  us.  We  saw 
things  in  their  full,  convincing  propor- 
tions as  they  were;  and  we  have  seen  them 
with  steady  eyes  and  un<'linngiiig  comjire- 
hension  ever  since.  We  accepted  the  issues 
of  the  war  as  facts,  nr)t  as  any  group  of 
men  either  here  or  elsewhere  had  defined 
them,  and  we  can  accejit  no  outcunie  which 
does  not  mpiarely  meet  and  >ettle  them. 
'I'liosr-   issin's  are  these  : 

Shall  the  military  power  of  any  na- 
tion or  group  of  nations  be  suffered  to 
determine  the  fortunes  of  peoples  over 
whom  they  have  no  rlKht  to  rule  except 
the  right  of  force? 

Shall  strong  nations  be  free  to  wrong 


weak  nations  and  make  them  subject 
to  their  purpose  and  interest? 

Shall  peoples  be  ruled  and  dominated, 
even  in  their  own  internal  affairs,  by 
arbitrary  and  irresponsible  force  or  by 
their  own  will  and  choice? 

Shall  there  be  a  common  standard  of 
right  and  privilege  for  all  peoples  and 
nations  or  shall  the  strong  do  as  they 
will  and  the  weak  suffer  without 
redress? 

Shall  the  assertion  of  right  be  hap- 
hazard and  by  casual  alliance  or  shall 
there  be  a  common  concert  to  oblige 
the  observance  of  common  rights? 

No  man,  no  .group  of  men,  chose  these  to 
be  the  issues  nf  (lie  struggle.  They  arc  the 
issues  of  it;  and  they  must  l)e  nettled — by 
no  nrrangemeiit  or  c(rmproinise  or  ndjust- 
nn'iit  of  interests,  but  (lefinitely  and  once 
for  all,  and  with  a  full  and  unerpiivoeal 
acceptance  of  Hie  principle  (jiat  the  inter- 
est of  the  weakest  is  as  aucred  us  the  inter- 
est   of   the   Ht|-ongest. 

This  is  what  we  mean  when  we  speak  of 
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u  pel  iiuiiH'iit  peaot',  if  we  apeuk  sinierely, 
iiili'lli^t'iitly  aud  witli  a  real  kuowludge  and 
ii'mprt'lieiisiKU  of  tlif  uiatter  we  ileal  with. 
We  are  all  agreed  that  there  can  be  no 
peace  ohtaiiied  by  any  kind  of  baigain  or 
t-oiupnwnise  with  the  goverunieuts  of  the 
Central  l^inpire.s,  beeausu  we  have  dealt 
with  them  already  and  have  seen  them  deal 
with  other  Kovernnii'nt.s  that  were  [lai'ties 
to  this  struggle,  at  Hrest-Litovsk  and 
BiR-harest.  They  have  convinced  us  that 
they  are  without  honor  and  do  not  intend 
justii-e.  They  observe  no  covenants,  accept 
uo  principle  but  force  and  their  own  inter 
est.  \Ve  cannot  "come  to  terms"  with  them. 
They  have  made  it  impossible.  The  (ierman 
people  must  by  this  time  be  fully  aware 
that  we  canuot  accept  the  word  of  those 
who  forced  thi.s  war  upon  us.  We  do  not 
think  the  same  thoughts  or  speak  the  same 
language  of  agreement. 

IT  is  of  capital  importance  that  we  should 
also  be  explicitly  agreed  that  uo  peace 
shall  be  obtained  by  any  kind  of  com- 
liromise  or  abatement  of  the  principles  we 
liave  avowed  as  the  principles  for  which 
we  are  fighting.  There  should  exist  no  doubt 
about  that.  I  am,  therefore,  going  to  take 
the  liberty  of  speaking  with  the  utmost 
frankness  abbut  the  practical  implications 
that  arc  involved  in  it. 

If  it  be  in  deed  and  in  truth  the  common 
object  of  the  governments  associated 
against  Germany  and  of  the  nations  whom 
they  govern,  as  I  beli(>ve  it  to  be.  to  achieve 
by  the  coming  settlements  a  secure  and 
lasting  peace,  it  will  be  necessary  that  all 
who  sit  down  at  the  peace  table  shall  come 
ready  and  willing  to  pay  the  price,  the  only 
price,  that,  will  procure  it :  and  ready  and 
willing,  also,  to  create  in  some  virile  fash- 
ion the  only  instrumentality  by  which  it 
can  be  made  certain  that  the  agreements  of 
the  peace  w-ill  be  honored  and   fulfillled. 

That  price  is  impartial  .iustice  in  every 
item  of  the  settlement,  no  matter  whose 
interest  is  crest;  and  not  only  impartial 
justice,  but  also  the  satisfaction  of  the  sev- 
eral peoples  whose  fortunes  are  dealt  with. 
That  indispensable  instrumentality  is  a 
League  of  Nations  formed  under  covenants 
that  will  be  efficacious.  Without  such  an 
instrumentality,  by  which  the  peace  of  the 
world  can  be  guaranteed,  peace  will  rest  in 
part  upon  the  word  of  outlaws  and  only 
upon  that  word.  For  Germany  will  have  to 
redeem  her  character  not  by  what  happens 
at  the  peace  table,  but  by  what  follows. 

And.  as  I  see  it.  the  constitution  of  that 
League  of  Nations  and  the  clear  definition 
of  its  objects  must  be  a  part,  is  in  a  sense 
the  most  essential  part,  of  the  peace  settle- 
ment itself.  It  cannot  be  formed  now.  If 
formed  now  it  would  be  merely  a  new  alli- 
ance confined  to  the  nations  associated 
against  a  common  enemy.  It  is  not  likely 
that  it  could  be  formed  after  the  settle- 
ment. It  is  necessary  to  guarantee  the 
peace ;  and  the  peace  cannot  be  guaranteed 
as  an  afterthought.  The  reason,  to  speak  in 
plain  terms  again,  why  it  must  be  guar- 
anteed is  that  there  will  be  parties  to  the 
peace  whose  promises  have  proved  untrust- 
worthy, and  means  must  be  found  in  con- 
nection with  the  i)eace  settlement  itself 
to  remove  that  source  of  insecurity.  It 
would  be  folly  to  leave  the  guarantee  to 
the  subsequent  voluntary  action  of  the  gov-  . 
ernments  we  have  seen  destroy  Russia  and 
deceive  Rumania. 

But  these  general  terms  do  not  disclose 
the  whole  matter.  Some  details  are  needed 
to  make  them  sound  less  like  a  thesis  and 
more  like  a  practical  program.  These,  then, 
are  some  of  the  particulars,  and  I  state 
them  with  the  greater  confidence  because 
I  can  state  them  authoritatively  as  repre- 
senting this  government's  interpretation  of 
its  own  duty  with  regard  to  peace : 

First,  the  impartial  justice  meted  out 
must  involve  no  discrimination  between 
those  to  whom  we  wish  to  be  just  and 
those  to  whom  we  do  not  wish  to  be 
just.  It  must  be  a  justice  that  plays  no 
favorites   and    knows    no    standard    but 


the  equal  rights  of  the  several  peoples 
concerned. 

Second,  no  special  or  separate  inter- 
est of  any  single  nation  or  any  group 
of  nations  can  be  made  the  basis  of 
any  part  of  the  settlement  which  is  not 
consistent  with  the  common  interest 
of  all. 

Third,  there  can  be  no  leagues  or 
alliances  or  special  covenants  and  un- 
derstandings within  the  general  and 
common  family  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. 

Fourth,  and  more  specifically,  there 
can  be  no  special,  selfish  economic 
combinations  within  the  league  and  no 
employment  of  any  form  of  economic 
boycott  or  exclusion  except  as  the 
power  of  economic  penalty  by  exclu- 
sion from  the  markets  of  the  world  may 
be  vested  in  the  League  of  Nations  it- 
self as  a  means  of  discipline  and  con- 
trol. 

Fifth,  all  international  agreements 
and  treaties  of  every  kind  must  be 
made  known  in  their  entirety  to  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

Special  alliances  and  economic  rivalries 
and  hostilities  have  been  the  i)rolific  source 
in  the  modern  world  of  the  plans  and  pas- 
sions that  produce  war.  It  would  be  an  in- 
sincere as  well  as  an  insecure  peace  that 
did  not  exclude  them  in  definite  and  binding 
terms. 

The  confidence  with  which  I  venture  to 
speak  for  our  people  in  these  matters  does 
not  spring  from  our  traditions  merely  and 
the  well  known  principles  of  international 
action  which  we  have  always  profcst  aud 
followed.  In  the  same  sentence  in  which  I 
say  that  the  United  States  will  enter  into 
no  special  arrangements  or  understandings 
with  particular  nations  let  me  say  also  that 
the  United  States  is  prepared  to  assume 
its  full  share  of  responsibility  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  common  covenants  and  un- 
derstandings upon  which  peace  must  hence- 
forth rest.  We  still  read  Washington's 
immortal  warning  against  "entangling  alli- 
ances" with  full  comprehension  and  an  an- 
swering purpose.  But  only  special  and  lim- 
ited alliances  entangle :  and  we  recognize 
and  accept  the  duty  of  a  new  day  in  which 
we  are  permitted  to  hope  for  a  general 
alliance  which  will  avoid  entanglements  and 
clear  the  air  of  the  world  for  common  un- 
derstandings and  the  maintenance  of  com- 
mon rights. 

I  have  made  this  analysis  of  the  interna- 
tional situation  which  the  war  has  created 

not.  of  course,  because  I  doubted  whether 
the  leaders  of  the  great  nations  and  peo- 
ples with  whom  we  are  associated  were  of 
the  same  mind  and  entertained  a  like  pur- 
pose, but  because  the  air  every  now  and 
again  gets  darkened  by  mists  and  ground- 
less doubtings  and  mischievous  perversions 
of  counsel,  and  it  is  necessary  once  and 
again  to  sweep  all  the  irresponsible  talk 
about  peace  intrigues  and  weakening  morale 
and  doubtful  purpose  on  the  part  of  those 
in  authority  utterly,  and  if  need  be  uncere- 
moniously, aside  and  say  things  in  the 
plainest  words  that  can  be  found,  even 
when  it  is  only  to  say  over  again  what  has 
been  said  before  quite  as  plainly  if  in  less 
unvarnished  terms. 

As  I  have  said,  neither  I  nor  any  other 
man  in  governmental  authority  created  or 
gave  form  to  the  issues  of  this  war.  I  have 
simply  responded  to  tlu'm  with  such  vision 
as  I  could  command.  I?ut  1  have  responded 
gladly  and  with  a  res(dution  that  has  grown 
warmer  and  move  confident  as  the  issues 
have  grown  clearer  and  clearer.  It  is  now 
plain  that  they  are  issues  which  no  man 
can  pervert  unless  it  be  wilfully.  1  am 
bound  to  fight  for  them,  and  happy  to  fight 
for  them  as  time  and  circumstances  have 
revealed  them  to  me  as  to  all  the  world. 
Our  enthusiasm    for  them   grows  more  and 


more  irresistible  as  they  stand  out  in  more 
and  moil'  vivid  and  unmistakabU'  outline. 

And  the  forces  that  light  for  them  draw 
into  clost'r  and  closer  array,  tu'gani/.e  their 
millions  into  more  and  more  uncoucpierable 
might,  as  they  become  more  and  nu)re  dis- 
tinct l()  the  thought  and  purpose  of  the 
peoples  engaged.  It  is  the  peculiarity  of  this 
great  war  that  while  statesmen  have 
seemed  to  cast  about  for  delinitions  of  their 
purpose  and  have  sometinu's  seemed  to 
shift  their  ground  aiul  their  point  of  view, 
the  thought  of  the  mass  of  men,  whom 
statesnu'u  are  supposed  to  instruct  and 
lead,  has  grown  nu>re  aiul  more  uncloud- 
ed, more  and  more  ceitain  of  what  it  is  that 
they  are  fighting  for.  National  purposes 
have  fallen  nu)re  and  more  into  the  back- 
ground and  the  common  purpose  of  enlight- 
ened nuinkiud  has  taken  tluMr  place.  The 
counsels  of  {)lain  men  have  become  on  all 
iiands  more  simi>le  and  straightforward  aiul 
mor(>  unified  than  the  counsels  of  sophis- 
ticated nu'n  of  alT'airs,  who  still  retain  the 
impression  that  they  are  playing  a  game  of 
power  and  playing  for  high  stakes.  That 
is  why  I  have  said  that  tliis  is  a  peoples' 
war,  not  a  statesmen's.  Statesmen  must 
follow  the  clarified  common  thought  or  be 
broken. 

I  take  that  to  be  the  significance  of  the 
fact  that  assemblies  and  associations  of 
many  kinds  made  up  of  plain  workaday 
people  have  demanded,  almost  every  time 
they  come  together,  and  are  still  demand- 
ing that  the  leaders  of  their  governments 
declare  to  them  plainly  what  it  is,  exactly 
what  it  is.  that  they  were  seeking  in  this 
war.  and  what  they  think  the  items  of  the 
final  settlement  should  be.  They  are  not  yet 
satisfied  with  what  they  hav?  been  told. 
They  still  seem  to  fear  that  they  are  get- 
ting what  they  ask  for  only  in  statesmen's 
terms — only  in  the  terms  of  territorial  ar- 
rangements and  divisions  of  power,  and  not 
in  terms  of  broad-visioned  justice  and  mercy 
and  peace  and  the  satisfaction  of  those 
deepseated  longings  of  opprest  and  distract- 
ed men  and  women  and  enslaved  peoples 
that  seem  to  them  the  only  things  worth 
fighting  a  war  for  that  engulfs  the  world. 
Perhaps  statesmen  have  not  always  recog- 
nized this  changed  aspect  of  the  whole 
world  of  policy  and  action.  Perhaps  they 
have  not  always  spoken  in  direct  reply  to 
the  questions  asked  'oecause  they  did  not 
know  how  searching  those  questions  were 
and  what  sort  of  answers  they  demanded. 
But  I,  for  one,  am  glad  to  attempt  the 
answer  again  and  again,  in  the  hope  that  I 
may  make  it  clearer  and  clearer  that  my 
one  thought  is  to  satisfy  those  who  struggle 
in  the  ranks  and  are.  perhaps  above  all 
others,  entitled  to  a  reply  whose  meaning 
no  one  can  have  any  excuse  for  misunder- 
standing, if  he  understands  the  language  in 
which  it  is  spoken  or  can  get  some  one  to 
translate  it  correctly  into  his  own.  And  1 
believe  that  the  leaders  of  the  governments 
with  which  we  are  associated  will  speak, 
as  they  have  occasion,  as  plainly  as  I  have 
tried  to  speak.  I  hope  that  they  will  feel 
free  to  say  whether  they  think  that  I  am  in 
any  degree  mistaken  in  my  interpretation 
of  the  issues  involved  or  in  my  purpose  with 
regard  to  the  means  by  which  a  satisfactory 
settlement  of  those  issues  may  be  obtaineil. 

UNITY  of  purpose  and  of  cou.nsel  are  as 
imperatively  necessary  in  this  war  as 
was  unity  of  comnuind  in  the  battle- 
field :  and  with  perfect  unity  of  p\irpose  and 
counsel  will  come  assurance  of  complete  vic- 
tory. It  can  be  had  in  no  other  way.  "Peace 
drives"  can  be  effectively  neutralized  and 
silenced  only  by  showing  that  every  victiu-y 
of  the  nations  associated  against  (>ermauy 
brings  the  nations  nearer  the  sort  of  peaiv 
which  will  bring  security  aud  reassurance 
to  all  peoples  ami  make  the  rei-urrenco  of 
aiuither  such  struggle  iif  pitiless  fonv  and 
blifodshed  forev«>r  iiiipossible,  and  that 
nothing  else  can.  Germany  is  constantly 
intimating  the  "terms"  she  will  accept; 
and  always  finds  that  the  world  does 
not  want  terms.  It  wishes  the  final  tri 
umph  of  justice  and  fair  dealing. 
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ALL   IN   ONE   DAY 


Bulgaria 
Surrenders 


Within  ten  days  after  the 
Allied  offensive  was 
started  in  Macedonia, 
September  14,  the  Bulgarian  Govern- 
ment decided  to  capitulate.  The  French 
and  Serbs  gained  the  mountains  be- 
yond Monastir,  swept  on  thru  Serbia 
to  Veles  and  Uskub,  and  crost  the  Bul- 
garian frontier.  At  the  same  time  the 
British  and  Greeks  advanced  up  the 
Vardar  River  and  took  the  Bulgarian 
town  of  Strumnitza. 

Meanwhile  Sofia  was  in  a  turmoil. 
Bolshevik  propaganda  had  gained 
many  converts  even  in  the  army.  On 
September  22  the  central  committee  of 
the  Socialist  party  called  upon  Pre- 
mier Malinoff  to  open  peace  parleys. 
At  a  cabinet  council  held  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  it  was  decided  to  take  this 
step,  and  a  message  was  sent  over  the 
lines  to  General  d'Esperey  asking  for 
a  suspension  of  hostilities  to  permit  of 
negotiations  for  an  armistice.  The 
French  general  declined  to  stop  oper- 
ations, but  agreed  to  pass  a  delegation 
to  the  rear.  Accordingly,  three  dele- 
gates, General  I^onkofF,  commander  of 
the  Bulgarian  Second  Army;  Mr.  Liap- 
cheff,  Finance  Minister,  and  Mr.  ii-.- 
dfcff,  a  former  cabinet  minister,  ac- 
Cfmpanif;'!  in  an  unoffir-ial  capacity  by 
American  Consul  General  Murphy, 
reached  Sulonica  on  September  2^.  Tli 
terms  imposed  by  the  Allies  were  strin- 
gent, involving  not  merely  the  with- 
drawal of  Bulgaria  from  the  war  and 
her  neutrality,  but  the  occupation  of 
her  territory  and  the  surrender  of  her 
munitions  and  transportation  facilities 
without  any  condition.s  as  to  futun; 
pejice  terrnn.  At  noon  on  the  followiriK 
day,  Sunday,  the  armistice  was  signe'l. 


Terms  of  the  ''''^*'  armistice  signed  ;if. 
Armistice  H^lonica  at  noon,  Sep- 
tember  29,  deals  only 
with  military  matt/ers  and  does  not 
concern  itself  with  territorial  or  politi- 
cal   question!*   or    the    terror    of    perrni 


rent  peace.  Bulgaria  agrees  to  demo- 
bilize her  army  immediately  and  place 
all  of  her  stores  of  arms  and  ammnni- 
nition  under  the  control  of  the  Allies. 
All  boats  on  the  Danube  and  all  rail- 
roads in  Bulgaria  are  to  be  turned 
over  to  the  Allies,  who  will  have  the 
right  to  occupy  all  strategic  points  and 
conduct  military  operations  on  Bul- 
garian soil.  The  territory  of  Greece 
and  Serbia  now  occupied  by  the  Bul- 
gars  will  be  evacuated  by  them  and 
turned  over  to  Greek  and  Serbian 
troops,  but  only  British,  French  and 
Italian  troops  are  permitted  to  enter 
Bulgaria  proper. 

The  armistice  is  to  continue  in  force 
until  a  final  general  peace  is  concluded. 

Some  move  of  this 
How  It  Happened  kind  has  been  ex- 
pected ever  since 
June,  when  Radoslavoff,  the  pro-Ger- 
man Premier,  was  forced  to  give  way 
to  Malinoff,  who  opposed  Bulgaria's 
entrance  into  the  war  in  1915.  Pre- 
mier Malinoff  asserted  his  intention  of 
making  peace  in  the  fall,  independent- 
ly if  the  Central  Powers  would  not 
agree  to  it  also.  Germany  tried  all 
means  to  induce  him  to  change  his 
mind,  but  in  vain.  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
talked  with  King  Ferdinand  in  August 
and  later  the  Kings  of  Saxony  and 
Bavaria  visited  Sofia  to  try  to  prevent 
Bulgaria's  secession.  Talaat  Bey,  the 
Turkish  Foreign  Minister,  was  called 
to  Berlin  to  see  if  he  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  withdraw  the  Ottoman  claims 


to  the  Dobrudja  which  Rumania  took 
from  Bulgaria  in  1913  and  which  Bul- 
garia now  reclaims.  Talaat  Bey  de- 
manded as  the  price  of  this  concession 
the  possession  of  the  Caucasian  oil  field 
of  Baku  and  a  loan  of  .$200,000,000 
from  Germany  and  a  strip  of  Bulgarian 
territory  in  Thrace.  This  was  agreed 
to  by  the  Central  Powers,  and  in  re- 
turn for  it,  Turkish  troops  were  to  be 
sent  to  Bulgaria's  aid  in  Macedonia. 
But  when  Talaat  returned  to  Constan- 
tinople his  bargain  was  not  confirmed 
by  his  colleagues,  and  Bulgaria  re- 
ceived no  reinforcements  from  Turkey. 
But  the  Turks  took  Baku  just  the  same 
by  driving  out  the  British. 

Berlin  claims  that  the  dispute  with 
Turkey  had  been  at  last  arranged  on 
Bulgaria's  terms  and  that  a  message  to 
that  effect  and  promising  military  aid 
was  sent  to  Sofia,  but  that  Premier 
Malinoff  concealed  the  receipt  of  this 
telegram  from  the  council  which  de- 
cided to  make  peace. 

King  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  has 
taken  refuge  in  Vienna.  Whether  he 
favored  or  consented  to  the  peace  ne- 
gotiations or  not  is  not  known,  but 
shortly  before  they  were  begun  he  is- 
sued a  ukase  pardoning  former  Min- 
ister Ghenadieff  and  Stambulivsky, 
leader  of  the  Agrarian  party,  whom  he 
had  imprisoned  for  opposing  him  in 
1915,  when  he  proposed  to  take  the 
side  of  Germany.  Anti-dynastic  and 
pro-Ally  riots  in  Sofia  threatened  revo- 
lution if  the  King  did  not  consent  to 
peace. 
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THK  KEY  TO  THE   HALKANS 
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OuilmiJ  til  Aew  Yurk  Tribune 

THE    RATS    AkE    BEGINNING    TO    LEAVE 

British  Take  General  Allenby's  vic- 
Damascus  toi-y  in  Palestine  turns 
out  to  have  been  even 
more  sweeping  than  was  supposed  last 
week.  The  Seventh  and  Eighth  Turkish 
armies,  which  occupied  Palestine  west 
of  the  Jordan  River,  were  completely 
encircled  by  the  cavalry  that  came 
down  from  Nazareth  thru  the  plain  of 
Armageddon.  The  British  took  50,000 
captives  and  350  guns,  together  with 
all  the  rolling  stock  and  supplies.  This 
also  gave  the  British  possession  of  the 
ports  of  Haifa  and  Akka  (the  ancient 
Acre). 

But  on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan 
there  was  still  the  Fourth  Turkish 
Army  guarding  the  railroad  that  runs 
north  to  Damascus.  This  was  attacked 
by  the  Arabs  of  King  Hussein  of  the 
Hedjaz,  who  took  1500  prisoners  at  the 
Derat  railroad  junction.  This  cut  off 
the  remnant  of  the  .Fourth  Army  from 
retreating    to    Damascus    and    British 


troops  crossing  the  Jordan  on  the  Je- 
rusalem-Jericho road  to  Es-Salt.  This 
brought  them  on  the  flank  of  the  Turks 
at  Amman  railroad  station  (the  Ra  i- 
bath  Ammon  of  the  Bible),  and  they 
wi're  compelled  to  surnndci.  Ten  thou 
sand  of  them  were  captured  east  of 
the  Jordan. 

It  was  thought  that  Field  Marshal 
I.iman  von  Sanders,  the  German  gen- 
eralissimo, who  escaped  from  Samaria 
six  hours  before  the  British  net  closed 
around  his  armies,  would  make  a  stand 
on  the  Damascus  road  with  the  rem- 
nants of  his  force,  but  the  British  cav- 
alry swept  on  northward  and  took  Da- 
mascus, while  on  the  coast  the  French 
cavalry  are  approaching  Beyrout.  When 
the  Australians  and  the  Arabs  entered 
Damascus  they  captured  7000  pri.-- 
oners. 

General  Allenby's  quick  conquest  of 
Palestine  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
exploits  of  the  war  considering  the 
difficulty  of  campaign  in  a  rough  and 
arid  region  with  so  composite  a  force. 
He  has  under  his  command  English- 
men, Australians,  New  Zealanders, 
Frenchmen,  East  Indians,  West  Indi- 
ans, Arabs  and  a  new  national  force, 
the  Jewish  troops,  who  are  now  fight- 
ing under  the  blue  and  white  banner 
of  Zion  for  the  recovery  of  their  an- 
cient land. 

Only  by  taking  a  wide 

Foch's  Battue  ^"''^^^  °^  ^^«  ^^^^'^ 
progress  can  we  appre- 
ciate the  fuU  scope  of  the  gigantic 
strategy  now  being  carried  out.  No 
commander  ever  before  has  been  able 
to  exercize  immediate  control  over 
military  forces  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
and  to  coordinate  in  one  campaign 
armies  on  different  continents.  From 
the  Pacific,  the  Arctic  and  the  Caspian 
the  troops  of  the  Allies  are  entering 
Russia.  The  army  from  Salonica,  com- 
posed of  seven  nationalities,  has  elim- 


Preiit  lUutlratiiiu 

WHERE  HUI-GARIA  CHANGED  HER  MINI) 
The   Allies'   advance  over  IhiB    rcKion   uiul   their  euptiire   of   Struinitza,    in    Mucedonia,    were   follow^il 
ulmiMt    immediately   by    l<ul|{aria'8    plea    for    an    uimistice    and    her   Hceeiitance   of    a    Heparate    lieaee 


/';  (  S.V  1  ll'ctttithtif 

(;ENERAf.      D'ESPEREY,      HERO      OF     THE 

BALKANS 
Thru  the  success  of  his  advance  upon  the  Bul- 
vcarians,  to  General  Franchet  d'Esperey  fell  the 
honor  of  bein'jt  the  first  commander  to  receive 
an  enemy  surrender  in  this  war.  General  d'Es- 
Iicrey  has  won  previous  notable  victories  at 
Charleroi  and  on  the  Marne.  He  was  made 
commander-in-chief  last  June  of  the  Allied 
armies   in   the   Balkans 

inated  Bulgaria.  The  army  from  Suez, 
equally  composite,  has  conquered  Pal- 
estine. In  France  all  the  active  Allies 
are  engaged  in  a  continuous  battle  that 
extends  three  hundred  miles  from 
Pont-a-Mousson  on  the  Moselle  to  Nieu- 
port  on  the  North  Sea.  Of  all  the  points 
of  contact  with  the  enemy  only  the  Al- 
satian side  and  the  Italian  front  are, 
for  some  unknown  reason,  compara- 
tively quiescent.  Hitherto  Germany, 
tho  inferior  in  total  numbers,  has  been 
able  to  outnumber  the  Allies  at  any 
particular  point,  but  she  cannot  with- 
stand a  general  drive  from  all  quar- 
ters. The  rising  tide  flows  and  slackens 
here  and  there,  but  never  ebbs. 

The  accompanying  map  shows  the 
relation  to  one  another  of  the  various 
operations  on  the  French  front  and 
why  the  resultant  of  all  of  them  is 
greater  than  the  sum  of  their  individ- 
ual achievements.  Beginning  at  the  top 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  drive  from 
Ypres  as  a  center  is  of  peculiar  impor- 
tance and  promise,  for  it  offers  the 
only  opportunity  of  outflanking  the 
German  line.  Here  the  Belgians  under 
General  de  Golette  have  forced  for- 
waru  a  salient  toward  Thourout  and 
Roulers  that  if  continued  a  few  miles 
farther  will  compel  the  Germans  to 
abandon  Ostend  and  Zeebrugge,  their 
only  ports  this  side  of  Holland. 

Directly  east  of  Ypres  the  British 
under  General  Plumer  have  made  an 
equal  advance  which  not  only  supports 
the  Belgian  movement  to  the  north  but 
may  compel  the  prompt  evacuation  of 
the  three  important  towns  just  south 
of  this  now  salient,  Turcoing,  Roubaix 
and  Lille.  These  as  well  as  Lens,  La 
Bassee  and  Armentieres,  lie  in  a  pivket 
formed  by  the  advances  of  the  .\llies 
from  Ypres  above  ai\d  .\rras  below. 
The  Genuans  have  stuck  to  these  points 
with  the  utmost  tenacity,  but  this,  the 
only  rei'ntering  angle  remaining  in  ihe 
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Allied  front,  must  soon  become  unten- 
able and  the  line  straightened. 

The  British  and  interrelated  troops 
of  other  nationalities  on  the  stretch  be- 
tween Ypres  and  St.  Quentin  are  under 
the  general  command  of  Field  Marshal 
Sir  Douglas  Haig  and  divided  into  four 
armies  under  Generals  Plumer,  Hornf, 
Byng  and  Rawlinson.  These  forces  have 
during  the  past  week  smashed  up  tho 
Hindenburg  line  about  and  below  Carn- 
brai. 

Next  in  the  line  come  the  French 
r.rmies,  all  of  which  have  achieved  con- 
siderable successes  during  the  week. 
General  Debeney  has  entered  St.  Quen- 
tin. General  Mangin  has  taken  Fort  de 
Malmaison.  This  puts  pressure  on  tho 
Laon  salient  from  the  north  and  south. 
On  the  Champagne  front  General  Ber- 
thelot  has  started  a  drive  from  Reims 
and  farther  east  General  Gouraud  has 
made  an  advance  down  the  Aisne  in 
cooperation  with  General  Liggett,  who 
with  the  American  army  has  advanced 
down  the  Meuse. 

These  attacks  by  the  French  and 
Americans  from  the  south  coordinate 
v/ith  the  Belgian,  British  and  French 
attacks  from  the  west  to  put  pressure 
on  both  sides  of  the  right  angle  that  the 
Germans  thrust  into  France  in  1914, 
and  it  shows  signs  of  giving  way  al- 
together. 

A  Belgian  -^  "^^  movement  of  great 
Drive  strategic  importance  was 
launched  on  September  28 
against  the  northern  end  of  the  Ger- 
man line  where  it  cuts  across  a  corner 
of  Belgium  from  Ypres  to  the  sea.  This 
sector  has  been  the  scene  of  continual 
skirmishing  but  no  decisive  operations 
.since  it  was  first  occupied  in  the  fall 
of  1914.  The  ground  is  flat  and  marshy, 
cut  by  streams  and  canals,  and  the  ad- 
jacent waters  are  too  shallow  for  naval 
maneuvers.  There  are  no  hights  for 
artillery  and  the  "trenches"  have  to 
be  built  up  instead  of  being  dug  down. 
Just  ea.st  of  Ypres  is  the  Passchendaele 
Ridge  and  just  south  of  it  is  the  Mes- 
8ine.s-Wytschaete  Ridge,  and  these,  be- 
cause they  are  the   only   commanding 
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THE   COORDINATED   OFFENSIVE   IN   FRANCE 

The  black  area  is  the  territory  gained  by  the  Allies  since   July   15.   The  arrows  indicate  the  chief 

points  of  attack 


positions  in  this  quarter,  have  been  the 
bone  of  contention  for  the  last  four 
years.  Last  April  the  Germans  swept 
forward  from  Armentieres  and  gained 
the  hights  south  of  Ypres  before  they 
were  halted.  Now  this  ground  has  been 
fully  recovered  and  new  points  gained 
which  the  Germans  have  held  since 
1914. 

The  line  between  Ypres  and  the 
coast  has  been  held  by  the  Belgians 
and  now  the  army  of  King  Albert, 
larger  and  better  equipt  than  ever  be- 
fore, has  .started  out  to  reconquer  their 
native  land.  They  swept  forward  swift- 
ly and  by  the  end  of  the  second  day 
had    taken    GOOO    prisoners    and    300 


guns.  What  remains  of  the  town  of 
Dixmude  was  taken  in  spite  of  a  stub- 
born defense  of  the  Town  Hall.  Pas- 
schendaele Ridge  was  carried  and  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  week  the  Belgians 
v^ere  close  to  Roulers,  nine  miles  in 
front  of  their  former  positions.  Hoult- 
hulst  Forest,  which  has  in  former 
wars  been  regarded  as  the  key  to 
Belgium,  has  been  captured,  and  with 
it  an  entire  batteiy  of  150  millimeter 
guns. 

South  of  Ypres  the  Second  British 
Army  under  General  Plummer  joined 
in  the  Belgian  advance  with  equal  suc- 
cess. They  have  reached  Menin,  which, 
like  Roulers,  is  an  important  station  on 


THK    KKANCO-AMKUICAN    OM'KNSrVK    IN    TIIK    CIIAMI'ACJNK 
Th*    Arn^riranii    have   iiiiuif!    a   itlrong   driv«    between    the    I-'orent   of    Arunnnr    nnil    the    hiichta    of    the    Mcuho,    while    on    tho    wchI,    lowiird    UciinH,    tli« 

French  are  rlvallnv  them 
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the  railroad  connecting  Lille  with  the 
ports  of  Zeebrugge  and  Ostend.  Un- 
less .the  Germans  can  soon  check  the 
Belgian-British  advance  they  will  be 
cut  otf  from  the  coast  and  lose  these 
naval  bases. 

Closing  in  on    ^'^'''''}     "^olf  .u  ^  u"",*^ 
Cambrai        f^^'Ptember   30   the    Bnt- 

ish  have  regained  a 
thousand  square  miles  of  French  soil, 
including  250  villages,  and  captured 
120,000  prisoners.  Of  these  prisoners 
40,000  were  taken  in  the  last  three 
ilays  of  the  month.  They  have  definite- 
ly broken  thru  the  Hindenburg  line  in 
its  strongest  stretch  .between  Cambrai 
and  St.  Quentin,  and  both  these  towns 
are  closely  encircled.  In  this  sector 
the  First  Army  under  General  Sir 
Henry  Home  and  the  Third  Arniy  un- 
der General  Sir  Julian  Byng  have  made 
big  gains  during  the  week  all  along  a 
thirty-mile  front.  Cambrai  was  deemed 
sufficiently  protected  by  the  Canal  du 
Nord  and  Bourlon  Wood  in  front  of  it, 
but  both  these  obstacles  were  over- 
come and  the  British  brought  to  the 
northern  suburbs  of  the  town. 

Half  way  between  Cambrai  and  St. 
Quentin,  at  Le  Catelet  and  Gouy, 
American  troops,  chiefly  from  New 
York,  Tennessee,  and  North  and  South 
Carolina,  under  Major  General  G.  W. 
Read,  are  cooperating  with  the  Aus- 
tralian and  New  Zealand  forces.  On 
September  29  they  were  given  a  par- 
ticularly hard  piece  of  work  to  do,  the 
capture  of  the  tunnel  thru  which  the 
Scheldt  canal  passes  under  a  moun- 
tain. The  galleries,  tow  paths  and  dug- 
outs of  this  tunnel  formed  a  subterra- 
nean fortress  of  vast  extent  and  well 
garrisoned.  After  the  Americans  had 
passed  by  the  southern  end  of  the  tun- 
nel the  Germans  emerged  from  it  to 
attack  them  in  the  rear.  The  Ameri- 
cans and  Australians  met  them  and 
fought  at  the  tunnel  mouth  from  six 
in  the  evening  till  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

The  Germans  are  making  a  hard 
fight  to  hold  the  Hindenburg  line.  The 
Canadians  north  of  Cambrai  have  been 
confronted  with  eight  fresh  divisions, 
about  100,000  men. 


French  Take 
St.  Quentin 


While  the  British,  In- 
cluding Colonial  and 
American  troops,  were 
breaking  thru  the  Hindenburg  line 
north  of  St.  Quentin,  the  French  were 
attacking  that  stronghold  from  the 
south.  General  Debeney  entered  St. 
Quentin  on  the  afternoon  of  October  1. 
In  the  salient  south  of  Laon  General 
Mangin  continues  his  advance  and  as 
a  reward  for  his  previous  hard  fighting 
he  took  Fort  de  Malmaison  without 
trouble.  This  fort,  on  a  high  bluff  above 
the  Aisne,  dominates  the  Chemin  des 
Dames,  the  highway  running  along  the 
river  on  its  northern  side.  The  capture 
of  Malmaison  last  year  was  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  difficult  of  the  French 
exploits. .  General  Mangin  now  com- 
mands half  of  the  Chemin  des  Dames 
and  on  the  Ailette  River  has  come 
within  plain  sight  of  Laon,  only  six 
miles  north. 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

.s'(7</('Hi /<('/•  Jli — Aiiit'i'lraii  (Irivc  iii  Ar- 

{{oiiiii'     started.     Serbs     take     W'les. 

British  take  Striuiiiiitza. 
tyflttcmbtr  27 — Piu'sidi'iit  states  pence 

terms  in  Liberty   Loan  s|)eecli.  ('hile 

seizes  (leriiian  Kliii)s. 

Siiittinhrr  2H  —  (leriuana  evacimte 
I'litt  .\I;iliiiais(Mi.  (ieriiiaij  Cliaucellor 
Vol!    llerlliiiK   resigns. 

Si'iitcmbcr  iO — BuIkiu"'"  signs  aiiiiis- 
tice  at  Salonica.  French  gain  east 
and  west  of  Reims. 

Septcinher  ^0 — Belgians  take  Dixnnide 
and  I'asschendaele.  Kei  Ilara  re- 
places Terauclii  as  Japanese  l*re- 
uiier. 

O(tol)cr  1 — French  take  St.  Quentin. 
British  take  Damascus. 

Ortuhcr  2 — British  reach  Cambrai. 
Pru.ssian  Upper  House  votes  frau- 
chiso  reform. 


Between  Laon  and  Reims  the  Ger- 
mans still  retain  a  foothold  on  the 
Vesle  River,  but  on  September  30  Gen- 
eral Berthelot  launched  an  attack 
against  this  salient,  with  the  aim  of 
driving  the  Germans  back  behind  the 
Chemin  des  Dames  on  the  eastern  end 
and  taking  2000  prisoners  in  two  days. 

Farther  east  the  French  under  Gen- 
eral Gouraud  are  attacking  the  middle 
of  the  line  between  Reims  and  Verdun, 
in  cooperation  with  General  Pershing 
on  the  Verdun  end.  The  Americans  have 
gained  most  ground,  but  the  French 
have  driven  a  deep  dent  in  the  front 
that  formerly  resisted  their  utmost  ef- 
forts. In  their  first  two  days'  advance 
they  took  10,000  prisoners.  At  Somme- 
Py  the  Germans  had  occupied  and  forti- 
fied the  railroad  tunnel,  but  after  carry- 
ing the  ground  beyond,  the  French 
cleared   them   out  by  charging   one   -jn- 


/*'f.s.s  lUunttatiru 

THE    AVENUE    OF   THE    ALLIES 

Never  was  a  city's  patriotic  cnthusijusm  more 
a(lt>(iuatt'ly  ixnrcst  than  in  thi'  inau);iu'al  cele- 
liratioM  of  the  Fourth  l^iberty  Loan  in  New 
York.  S-'ifth  Avenue  was  ahhr/.e  with  the  tlavts 
of  all  the  Allies  ;  banners  and  i)o.-tters  and  col- 
ored lights  addeii  their  decorative  etTects  ;  and 
the  liist  day's  loan  sulwcriptions  for  the  district 
exceeded   $200.00ll,00(i 


tian.-c  with  grenades  and  .shelling  the 
('ther  with  a  trench  mortar.  By  the  end 
oi  the  week  the  French  had  reached 
Monthois,  seven  miles  from  their  start- 
ing line. 

Americans  Gain      The    Verdun    salient, 

intheArgonne  f  ^«  P^'"^^^^  «"^ 
two  weeks  ago,  af- 
fords the  only  op|)ortunity  of  Foch  for 
delivering  a  blow  from  one  point  in 
two  directions,  east  and  north.  Last 
week  the  Americans  struck  eastward 
and  brought  the  front  out  of  the 
depths  of  the  St.  Mihiel  salient  one- 
half  way  to  Metz.  This  week  they  have 
struck  north  and  advanced  a  salient 
ten  miles  toward  Sedan.  This  brings 
them  over  the  old  Hindenburg  line 
and  close  to  what  the  Germans  call  the 
Krieniliilde-Stelliou/.  The  Kriemhiid 
line  on  thi.s  side  of  Verdun  extends  from 
Grand  Pre  on  the  Aire  to  Dun  on  the 
Meuse.  Its  construction  was  begun  a 
year  ago,  but  was  not  completed  when 
the  American  advance  in  this  direction 
began,  and  is  now  being  hastily  put 
into  shape  to  resist  our  onslaught  dur- 
ing the  winter. 

The  Germans  anticipated  an  Amer- 
ican attack  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Meuse  in  the  direction  of  Metz  and 
were  shifting  guns  and  troops  to  this 
sector  when  General  Pershing  started 
his  offensive  northward  on  the  wesr 
side  of  the  Meuse.  The  bombardment 
opened  at  midnight  and  at  5:30  on  the 
morning  of  September  26  the  infantry 
started  their  advance.  The  line  e.xtend- 
ed  twenty  miles,  with  the  right  on  the 
Meuse  and  the  left  in  the  forest  of 
Argonne.  The  ground  is  exceedingly 
difficult,  consisting  of  rocky  hills  and 
wood,  fortified  with  steel  and  concrete 
blockhouses,  deep  trenches  and  barbed 
wire  barricades  ten  feet  high.  In  this 
battle  for  the  first  time  American- 
made  and  American-driven  tanks  and 
airplanes  were  used  extensively.  Sec- 
retary Baker  watched  the  operations 
from  a  hight  near  Fort  de  Marre. 

The  town  of  Varenn.ts — famous  as 
the  place  where  the  fight  of  Louis 
XVI  was  halted — was  promptly  taken 
by  Pennsylvania,  Kansaa  and  Missouri 
boys.  A  five  mile  gain  was  made  in 
five  hours.  The  artillery  fire  had  to  be 
shut  off  because  the  infantry  would  go 
ahead  of  it.  Malancourt,  Forges,  Mont- 
faucon  fell  into  our  hands,  and  on  the 
following  day  Brieulles  and  Cierges. 
On  the  left  the  gain  was  not  so  great, 
for  Vauquois  in  the  Argonne  forest 
was  stoutly  held  by  a  division  of  Prus- 
sian Guards. 

General  Pershing  reports  the  caji- 
ture  during  the  week  of  120  guns  of  ail 
calibers,  750  trench  mortars,  300  m:'.- 
chine  guns  and  100  heavy  tank  guns, 
with  large  amounts  of  aintnunitioii. 

In  the  House  the  Nolan 
In  Congress      Minimum  Wage  bill  was 

passed  on  the  2  Uh.  This 
enacts  that  no  Federal  employees,  out- 
side of  the  military,  postal  and  railway 
services,  with  certain  exceptions,  shall 
receive  less  than  $3  a  day.  or  its  equiv- 
alent, if  they  have  been  at  least  tw  > 
years  on  the  Govcrnnteitt's  pay  roll.  The 
Naval    (\>t>tinittte   mdcri'd   a    fuvorablo 
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ilhHH!  IM  COflXINC 
HIM    INTO    dERMnNi- 

i  c/Jf^  Flam  btTTEff 


Orr  in  Chkago  Tribune 

POOR    WILHELM  !    HE    HAS    WON    ANOTHER    'VICTORY" 


Borne  in  AslieviJle  (.N.  C.)  Citizen 

SH-H.    I'M    COAXING   HIM    INTO    GERMANY 


report  on  the  bill  for  the  Government's 
purchase  of  a  drydock  under  construc- 
ticn  at  Boston,  at  an  estimated  cost  cf 
?4, 450,000.  The  bill  for  Government 
control  of  the  supply  and  distribution 
of  metals  essential  to  war  work  was 
passed  and  sent  to  the  Senate;  also  a 
bill  making  offensives  ag'ainst  Federal 
law  of  wire-tapping  and  other  inter- 
ferences with  the  operation  of  tele- 
graphs, telephones,  etc. 

On  the  28th  and  subsequently  debate 
continued  without  result  on  the  Emer- 
gency Power  bill. 

This  bill  givps  the  Presidont  authoi-ity 
to  Vjiiilf]  powfT  plants,  to  install  new  ma- 
ohinery  in  existing  plants,  to  arlvance  loans 
to  power  fompanies.  to  take  over  private 
plants,  to  build  transmission  lines,  to  sus- 
pend existing  contracts  held  by  power  ciym- 
panies.  and  to  fix  the  compensation  of  all 
employees  of  any  plant  that  may  be  taken 
oier  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  Hurley  appeared  before  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  on  October  1, 
asking  for  further  appropriation  of 
?  {84,000,000    for   the    Shipping   Board. 

The  Senate  was  engrossed  from  Sep- 
tember 2fi  to  October  1  in  consideration 
of  the  Woman  Suffrage  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution.  Meanwhile  its  Financ>3 
Committee  .studied  the  House  Revenue 
bill,  particularly  those  3e::ticn3  relating 
to  income  taxes  and  workers  in  ship- 
yards. The  conferees  on  the  Food 
Emergency  Agricultural  bill  failed  to 
agree,  ayjiapt  in  part.  The  annual  agri- 
cultural appropriation  bill,  carrying  a 
total  of  .$28,000,000,  was  repa-ssed  late 
Saturday  afternoon.  This  is  the  biil 
vetoed  Ijy  the  President  because  it  con- 
tained a  provision  increasing  the  guar- 
a-tef d  price  of  whrat  for  the  1018  croD. 
as  repas-sed,  the  objectionable  item  was 

iminated. 

Woman  '^^^  mo.st  conspicuous  fea- 
Suffrasfe  *"'"''  '"  CongresH  during  the 
past  week  was  the  struggle 
in  the  Senate  to  obtain  an  affirmative 
tv/o-third.H  vote  for  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  re- 
quiring MubmisHion  of  the  rjuestion  of 
woman  suffrage  in  the  states.  Those  in 
favor  of  it  made  a  forceful  attempt  to 
bring  the  matter  to  a  decision  on  Sej)- 
tember  'ZC.  Both  that  and  the  next  day, 
however,  w^-re  consumed  in  stormy  de- 


bate. Senator  Pittman,  of  Nevada,  as- 
serted that  his  state  would  be  lost  to 
the  Democratic  party  unless  the 
amendment  was  carried,  because  the 
women  would  charge  the  failure  to 
that  party.  Reed,  of  Missouri,  made  a 
long  speech  against  the  "petticoat  bri- 
gade" that,  he  asserted,  had  captured 
Congress.  Everyone  knew  by  that  time 
how  the  Senate  stood — 32  Republicans 
and  31  Democrats  pledged  in  favor  of 
suffrage — that  is,  63  for  it  and  34 
against  it.  On  Saturday  a  filibuster  de- 
veloped. All  had  returned.  Suddenly 
Mr.  Benet,  of  South  Carolina,  who  had 
been  counted  on  the  suffragists'  side, 
announced  that  he  would  vote  against 
the  amendment.  This  altered  the  status 
completely,  and  was  commented  on  in 
a  rapid  fire  of  speeches  and  exchange 
of  political  reproaches  until  they  were 
ended  at  4.30  p.  m.  by  a  motion  from 
the  suffrage  side  to  go  into  executive 
session. 

The  debate  was  renewed  on  Mon- 
day, the  30th,  but  was  halted  at  noon 
by  the  appearance  before  the  Senate 
of  President  Wilson  with  an  appeal  for 
a  favorable  vote  on  the  grounds  of 
democratic  justice,  and  that  the  meas- 
ure "was  vitally  essential  to  the  prose- 
cution of  the  great  war  of  humanity." 
He  declared  that  it  was  not  in  the  least 
a  matter  of  party  politics,  or  even  an 
exclusively  American  question,  for 
peoples  elsewhere,  looking  to  the 
United  States  as  an  exemplar  of  de- 
mocracy, deemed  the  inclusion  of 
women  a  logical  implication.  "They 
have  seen  their  own  governments  ac- 
cept this  interpretation  of  democracy," 
Mr.  Wilson  told  his  hearers,  adding: 

A  r'e  we  alone  to  refuse  to  lc;irii  Ihf  les- 
son V  Are  we  alone  to  ask  and  lake  tlie  ut- 
most tliut  our  women  can  give- -service  and 
saerifice  of  every  kind  and  still  say  w(! 
di)  not  see  what  title  that  gives  tliem  to 
•  tand  by  our  sides  in  Mie  guidance  of  the 
iillairs  of  their  nation  arid  oursV  W(!  have 
made  p.'irtriers  of  the  women  in  this  war. 
Mhnll  w(r  admit  them  r)niy  tr)  a  parlnershir) 
lit  suffering  and  Hacrifice  and  toil,  and  not 
lo  a  iiartnership  of  pt-ivilegr'  and  right  V 
We  Khali  not  only  lie  distrusted, 
hut  Hhall  deserve  to  he  distr'UHled,  if  we  do 
not  enfranclijue  Ihcrn  with  the  fullest  pr)s- 
sihle  enfranchisement,  as  it  is  now  certain 
that  the  other  great  free  nations  will  en 
franchiHc    them. 


After  extolling  the  services  of  women 
in  the  war,  and  the  impetus  enfran- 
chisement would  g^"ve  to  their  further 
service,  the  President  declared: 

I  tell  you  plainly,  as  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  our  armies  and  of  the  gallant  men 
in  our  fleets,  as  the  present  spokesman  of 
this  people  in  our  dealings  with  the  men 
and  women  thruout  the  world  who  are  now 
our  partners,  as  the  responsible  head  of  a 
great  Government  which  stands  and  is 
questioned  day  by  day  as  to  its  purposes, 
its  principles,  its  hopes,  whether  they  be 
serviceable  to  men  everywhere,  or  only  to 
itself,  and  who  must  himself  answer  these 
questionings,  or  be  shamed,  as  the  guide 
and  director  of  forces  caught  in  the  grip 
of  war  and  by  the  same  token  in  need  of 
every  material  and  spiritual  resource  this 
great  nation  possesses — I  tell  you  plainly 
that  this  measur"  which  I  urge  upon  you 
is  vital  to  the  winning  of  the  war  and  to 
the  energies  alike  of  preparation  and  of 
battle. 

And  not  to  the  winning  of  the  war  only. 
It  is  vitally  to  the  right  solution  of  the 
great  problems  which  we  must  settle,  and 
settle  immediately  when  the  war  is  over. 
We  shall  need  them  in  our  vision  of  affairs, 
as  we  have  never  needed  them  before,  the 
sympathy  and  insight  and  clear  moral  in- 
stinct of  the  woin(>n  of  the  world. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Wilson  departed  the 
discussion  was  resumed.  On  Tuesday,  a 
count  was  obtained,  resulting  in  a  re- 
jection of  the  joint  resolution  by  a 
vote  of  54  to  30 — two  short  of  the 
requisite  two-thirds. 


The 
Liberty  Loan 


The  campaign  for  rais- 
ing the  fourth  Liberty 
Loan  began  all  over 
the  country  with  an  enthusiasm  and 
rush  that  exprest  the  determination  of 
the  people  to  make  it  a  quick  success. 
The  extraordinary  preparations  for  the 
"launching"  made  by  those  who  had 
them  in  charge  were  perfectly  coordi- 
n.'ited;  and  when  thousands  of  whistles 
and  other  noise-making  things  "turned 
loose"  at  precisely  nine  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  Saturday,  September  28,  a 
veritable  army  of  workers  charged  on 
the  pockcthqoks  of  the  people.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  made  it  th(<  occasion  of  a 
.speech  in  New  York  which  was  among 
the  most  momentous  of  his  utterances; 
and  leaders  in  thought  and  action  were 
heard  on  that  day,  and  will  continue  to 
be  heard  on  thousands  of  i)!atforma 
thruout  th'!  land. 

The      rtsponse      was      instantaneous. 
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Money  was  poured  out  as  if  no  previous 
call  had  ever  been  made.  Alaska 
"casheil  in"  on  the  very  first  day,  with 
a  frontier  flourish,  by  men  in  San 
Francisco,  payinp  in  the  whole  allot- 
ment to  that  territory,  leaving  the  peo- 
ple up  there  to  repay  and  add  what 
they  pleased.  Iowa  and  South  Dakota 
had  lilleJ  their  quotas  by  Saturday 
n;ght,  and  Indiana,  Wisconsin  and 
Michigan  were  racing  close  behind. 
Many  counties  in  the  Middle  West  had 
exceeded  their  quotas,  and  some  doubled 
them,  by  Monday.  Dozens  of  cities  and 
towns  in  New  England  reported  over- 
subscriptions within  twenty-four  hours. 
The  New  York  City  district  was  given 
an  allotment  calling  for  $100,000,000 
a  day,  and  began  by  giving  twice  that 
offhand.  All  the  great  cities  have  sur- 
passed anything  seen  before  in  the  ex- 
tent and  beauty  of  their  decorations, 
parades,  pageants  and  the  like,  as  if 
the  lending  of  money  "to  the  utmost" 
was  the  most  joyous  of  things. 


State  Banks  Admitted 
to  the  Reserve  Board 


The  admission 
of  state  banks 
to  the  Bankers' 
Association  was  the  most  important 
action  taken  at  the  bankers'  conven- 
tion in  Chicago  in  the  last  week  of  Sep- 
tember. The  holding  of  the  meeting  in 
a  western  city  was  in  itself  a  notable 
departure  from  custom.  The  inclusion 
of  state  bankers  in  the  membership  had 
long  been  advocated  by  the  Adminis- 
tration, because  that  carried  with  it  the 
admission  of  their  banks  to  the  Reserve 
system,  which  was  desired  by  the 
board.  This  fundamental  change  of  pol- 
icy had  been  opposed  by  the  association, 
which  has  hitherto  been  confined  to  men 
controlling  national  banks;  and  this 
appeared  in  the  discussions.  The  opposi- 
tion was  finally  overcome  and  the  asso- 
ciation pledged  itself  to  obtain  the  pas- 
sage of  state  laws  to  make  it  desirable 
for  state  banks  to  join  the  Federal  Re- 
serve system. 

A  most  gratifying  report  of  accom- 
plishment in  this  direction  has  been 
made  by  the  association's  committee  on 
agriculture.  This  showed: 

that  in  forty-two  states  there  are  State 
Committees  of  Bankers  working  constantly 
on  agricultural  problems,  in  ten  states 
every  county  is  organized  under  commit- 
tee, 600,000  farmers  have  joined  banker- 
farmer  bureaus,  5,000,000  women  and  girls 
have  enlisted  for  home  demonstration  work, 
banks  have  hired  agricultural  experts  and 
demonstrators  and  formed  clubs,  elasses. 
and  contests  in  which  2.000.000  boys  and 
girls  are  doing  propaganda  work. 

Enforced       "^^^  steady  development  of 

Economy  ^^^  ^^^^^  °^  *^^  ^^^  ^"- 
dustries  Board  for  the  con- 
servation of  material,  labor,  fuel,  trans- 
portation, etc.,  to  the  end  that  the  max- 
imum resources  of  the  country  shall  be 
put  forth  in  the  winning  of  the  war,  is 
forcing  itself  on  the  attention  of  the 
public — which  must  help.  The  means 
for  saving  the  chief  of  necessaries,  iron 
and  steel,  by  diminishing  the  supply 
ordinarily  consumed  in  industries  out- 
side of  war  work,  is  shown  in  a  list  of 
the  articles  that  the  board  will  permit 
to  be  made  only  in  reduced  quantities. 
Among  those  allowed  only  half  or  less 
as   much    iron,   steel   or  brass   as   their 


normal  quantity,  are  passenger  auto- 
mobiles, pianos,  corsets,  metal  beds, 
boilers  and  radiators,  baby  earriagcs, 
gas  stoves  and  appliances. 

Special  effort  is  being  made  to  over- 
come the  serious  shortage  in  tin,  which 
is  now  almost  as  valuable  as  platinum, 
the  u.se  of  which  in  jewelry  is  pro- 
hibited. Manufacturers  are  re(iuired  to 
substitute  other  elements  for  this  metal 
in  alloys  where  it  is  customarily  used, 
or  quit  making  the  articles— plated  sil- 
verware, for  example.  The  most  fruit- 
ful method  of  saving  here,  however,  is 


berlijNT    unwittinglv    speaks    true 

"Damn   it,   I  fear  I  shall  arrive  too  late  for  the 

triumphal    entry    into    Berlin,"    says    Uncle    Sam 

as   he   rushes  to   the  front,   in   thif.  cartoon   from 

Kladderadatsch,    a    Berlin    paper 

the  substitution  of  containers  formed 
of  paper  or  cardboard  for  those  made 
of  tinplate — a  double  conservation, 
since  both  iron  and  tin  are  saved  at 
once.  Hence  the  board  is  bringing  into 
cooperation  with  it  makers  of  card- 
board, corrugated  and  packing  papers, 
cartons,  folding  and  other  pasteboard 
boxes,  fiber  specialties,  and  so  forth, 
who  are  devising  with  truly  Yankee  in- 
genuity substitutes  for  the  tin  boxes 
and  cans  so  generally  used  and  thrown 
away.  On  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the 
paper  mills  and  the  boxmakers  will 
depend  their  allotments  of  coal  and 
supplies  during  the  coming  season. 

Cotton  Committees  have  been  ap- 
P  J     pointed    by   the    War    Indus- 

tries Board  for  the  purpose 
of  conserving  the  country's  supply  of 
cotton  and  regulating  its  disposal.  The 
principal  objects  in  view  are:  To 
broaden  the  channels  of  distribution 
and  use  of  the  great  stock  of  low- 
grades  now  practically  unmarketable; 
to  eliminate  hoarding  and  speculation; 
and  to  apportion  the  foreign  orders. 
Thomas  W.  Page,  vice-chairman  of  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission,  was 
made  chairman  of  the  Cotton  Commit- 
tee, with  eight  associates  representing 
planters,  seed-growers,  spinners,  man- 
ufacturers, dealers  and  other  phases 
of  cotton  production  and  utilization. 
A  second  group,  styled  Cotton  Disti'i- 
bution  Committee,  has  been  appointed, 
whose  chairman  is  Charles  J.  Brand, 
hitherto  chief  of  the   Bureau  of  Mar- 


kets in  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  whose  constituents  have  been  cot- 
ton merchants  of  wide  experience. 
This  committee  has  authority  to  buy 
cotton  for  the  Government  and  the 
Allies  at  prices  to  be  approved  by  the 
President,  and  to  allot  cotton,  as  to 
quantity  and  grade,  to  all  domestic  and 
foreign  consumers.  It  announced  that 
it  would  begin  service  immediately, 
and  plans  to  exercise  its  supervision 
thru  customary  channels,  but  will  re- 
quire every  buyer  to  take  an  equitable 
proportion  of  the  grades  below  mid- 
dling. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that,  according 
to  the  President,  it  might  be  a  part  of 
this  committee's  duty  to  recommend 
basic  prices  on  cotton,  and  that  if, 
after  investigation,  it  be  found  neces- 
sary, a  fair  price  would  be  fixed,  the 
cotton  men  immediately  took  alarm. 
A  dozen  of  the  Southern  Senators  and 
Representatives  in  Congress  there- 
upon, it  is  said,  agreed  to  the  forma- 
tion of  an  "informal"  committee, 
whose  function  it  will  be  to  protect  as 
far  as  possible  the  cotton  grower's 
rights.  It  was  stated  that  it  would  pre- 
vent, if  it  could,  any  price  fixing  by 
the  Government;  yet  interviewers  re- 
port that  the  growers  are  prepared  to 
yield  patriotically  if  the  President 
thinks  that  should  be  done. 

The  visitation  of  what  is 
Influenza  called  "Spanish  influenza," 
pi  emic  Y)^it  appears  to  be  the  same 
thing  as  the  "grip"  that  afflicted  the 
country  twenty  years  ago,  has  proved 
alarmingly  severe  in  New  England  and 
in  the  army  cantonments  along  the 
eastern  seaboard.  It  was  reported  on 
September  30th  that  85,000  persons 
were  ill  with  it  in  Massachusetts 
alone,  and  help  was  asked  from  else- 
where in  the  way  of  physicians  and 
nurses  to  care  for  the  cases  in  Boston. 
The  western  part  of  the  state  was  only 
slightly  affected.  New  York,  despite  its 
crowds  attracted  by  daily  celebrations 
of  one  kind  or  another,  has  so  far  es- 
caped epidemic  conditions  and  the 
health  authorities  reported  the  pros- 
pects not  alarming.  Philadelphia  and 
its  suburbs  are  harder  hit.  The  interior 
of  the  country  has  had  little  experience 
of  the  trouble  yet,  but  the  danger  of 
its  spread  was  deemed  so  great  that 
Congress  appropriated  a  million  dollars 
on  the  29th  to  enable  the  Federal  Health 
Service  to  do  whatever  it  could  to  meet 
the  situation. 

The  influenza  by  itself  is  not  dan- 
gerous; but  it  leaves  the  patient  par- 
ticularly susceptible  to  lobar  pneu- 
monia, and  most  if  not  all  of  the  deaths 
have  resulted  from  this  cause.  It  was 
therefore  with  great  thankfulness  that 
the  country  read  the  announcement  that 
officers  of  the  Army  Medieal  School  had 
approved  of  the  use  of  a  new  seruni 
which  has  been  tested  for  some  time  in 
the  camps  as  a  preventive  of  pneumo- 
nia, and  often  is  successful  as  a  cure. 
A  single  injection  is  said  to  sutlice.  Rt^ 
ports  from  both  Boston  and  New  York 
describe  the  successful  enjployment  of 
a  new  serum  that  attacks  the  inrtuen'..i 
itself  and  ilestn>ys  the  c;uisative  gernis 


THE  MASTER  BUILDER 

BY  DONALD  WILHELM 


miral  Taylor  became  a  part 
of  the  real  preparedness  of 
the  Navy,  which  goes  down, 
as  it  were,  thirty  feet  deep. 
He  had  been  really  prepared 
to  render  brilliant  aid  to  his 
country  before  he  entered 
the  Academy — was  a  lineal 
descendant  of  distinguished 
soldiers  and  states- 
ment  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary period,  a  Vir- 
ginian who  by  home 
study  and  instruc- 
tion was  able  to  enter 
Randolph-AIacon    Col- 


among  other  "highest  honors,"  he  was 
awarded  the  highest  honors,  and  a 
medal,  by  the  Franklin  Institute  of 
Pennsylvania  for  achievement  in  sci- 
ence. Secretary  Daniels,  when  expres.s- 
ing  his  regret  at  being  unable  to  bo 
present  when  the  award  was  made,  ex- 
prest  his  patent  confidence  in  Admiral 
Taylor  by  telegraphing  "No  distinction 
has  been  awarded  by  any  institution  to 
a  man  who  deserved  it  more."  And  the 
Institute  itself  pointed  out  "the  Ad- 
miral's books  on  the  'Resistance  of 
Ships  and  Screw  Propulsion'  and  on 
'The  Speed  and  Power  of  Ships'  have 
come    to   be    universally    recognized    as 


Admiral  Taylor,  ifho,  as  Chief  Conatructor  of  the  Xary,  has  chanjv  of  the  huildimj  program  tailing  for  one  and  a  half  billion  dollars 


THE  United  States  is  now  build- 
ing superdreadnaughts  that  are 
to  be  the  largest  in  the  world. 
But  the  United  States  is  building 
also  battle  cruisers  that  are  much 
larger,  much  faster,  much  more  costly 
and  of  considerably  greater  displace- 
ment than  the  world's  largest  supcr- 
dreadnaught — battle  cruisers  carrying 
guns  as  huge  as  those  carried  by  any 
vessel  of  any  navy,  capable  of  travel in(jr 
more  than  forty  miles  an  hour,  carrying 
engines  capable  of  180,000  horsepower — 
horsepower  as  great  as  the  combined 
power  of  more  than  a  hundred  locomo- 
tives, more  than  the  combined  power  of  a 
whole  fleet  of  10,000-ton  merchant  ships, 
greater  than  the  combined  horsepower 
of  all  the  vessels  of  the  American  Navy 
in  1864,  as  great  as  that  of  six  dread- 
naughts  of  the  type  of  the  "Nevada" 
and  the  "Pennsylvania,"  which  are  the 
largest  of  their  kind  in  the  world. 

Admiral  David  W.  Taylor,  Chief  Con- 
structor of  the  Navy,  has  charge  of  the 
Navy's  building  program.  The  super- 
dread  naught."!  and  the  battle  cruisers 
constitute  only  part  of  that  program, 
which  calls  for  the  expenditure  of  more 
than  $1,500,000,000.  Some  of  the  Wash- 
ington bureaus  that  are  spending  not 
one-thousandth  of  that  amount  sub- 
mittfid  t(>  thoir  chiefs  on  June  30,  the 
end  f/f  the  fiscal  year,  reports  of  many 
hundred  pages.  Admiral  Taylor  sent  to 
Secretary  Daniels  a  report  of  one  page. 

That  laeonie  brevity  of  the  Admiral, 
Chif.-f  Con.Htrilctor  of  the  Navy,  Chief 
of  the,  Kureau  of  Construction  and  Re- 
pair, is  eharacteristic  of  him — and  of 
the  whole.  Navy,  whose  reply  would  be 
a  chcerfal  and  prompt  "Aye,  aye,  sir!" 
If  it  were  t/*ld  to  ride  the  Rhine. 

As   a   midshipman   at   Annapolis   Ad- 


lege,  as  a  mere  boy  of  thirteen  years, 
from  which,  after  graduation,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Academy  because  he 
stood  second  in  a  competitive  -  at  - 
large,  examination  among  l.SO  appli- 
cants. This  was  the  only  time  he  ever 
took  second  honors  in  all  his  life,  it 
seems.  For,  at  Annapolis,  he  made  such 
a  record  as  had  never  been  made  there 
before  and  has  never  been  made  since. 
"7ou  were  in  the  same  class  with  Tay- 
lor at  the  Naval  Academy,  weren't 
you?"  some  one  asked  an  officer  who  has 
been  the  Admiral's  lifelong  friend.  "No," 
was  the  reply.  "I  was  there  at  the 
same  time  Taylor  was,  but  not  in  the 
same  class.  Taylor  was  in  a  class  by 
himself." 

Then  the  British  Government  offered 
to  receive  in  the  Royal  Naval  College 
at  Greenwich  six  graduates  of  An- 
napolis in  a  three-year  post-graduate 
course  in  naval  architecture.  But  the 
British  Government  has  not  done  that 
since,  perhaps  because  Ensign  Taylor 
did  such  brilliant  work  in  the  first  year 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  appoint- 
ed him  an  assistant  constructor  with 
the  rank  of  junior  lieutenant,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  three-year  course  had 
not  only  taken  the  very  highest  honors 
of  the  whole  college,  but  honors  higher 
than  had  ever  been  attained  before  or 
have  ever  been  attaineri  since. 

Some  years  later  the  British  Insti- 
tute of  Naval  Architects  awarded  him 
it.H  merlal  for  a  paper  railed  "On  Ship- 
shaped  Stream  P\>rms,"  while  another 
paper,  "The  Theoretical  and  Practical 
Methods  of  Balancing  Marine  Engines," 
won  for  its  aufhor  the  first  pri/X'  in  a 
rompetition  of  the  American  Society  of 
Naval  Arf'hitects  and  Marine  Engineers. 
Thf-n,  arry>ng  other  marks  of  distinction, 


the  standard  works  on  these  subjects. 
A  surprizingly  wide  range  of  subjects 
has  engaged  his  attention  and  many  in- 
stances might  be  cited  in  illustration  of 
his  resourcefulness  in  formulating  and 
experimentally  attacking  problems  in 
subjects  of  which  very  little  was 
known."  A  case  in  point  is  his  experi- 
mental researches  on  "The  Interaction 
Due  to  Suction  Between  Passing  Ves- 
sels," a  subject  on  which  there  was  lit- 
tle or  no  reliable  information,  save  for 
a  few  observations  on  cases  of  damage 
to  ships  by  unexplained  collisions.  By 
his  successfully  conducted  experiments 
he  placed  the  subject  on  a  scientific 
basis,  and  this  work  aroused  such  wide- 
spread interest  that,  at  the  time  of  the 
trial  in  England  of  the  celebrated  mar- 
itime case  arising  from  the  collision  be- 
tween the  White  Star  liner  "Olympic" 
and  the  British  cruiser  "Hawk,"  when 
the  court  refused  to  receive  his  papers 
as  evidence,  the  two  sides  agreed  to 
send  across  the  Atlantic  for  this  Amer- 
ican Admiral.  It  was  his  expert  testi- 
mony that  turned  the  tide,  for  the  Ad- 
miralty. 

These  are  merely  some  of  the  Ad- 
miral's distinctions.  Another  is  that  ho 
is  one  of  the  few  seamen  who  likes  to 
farm.  He  hies  off  to  a  farm  "Some- 
where in  Virginia,"  sometimes.  And  he 
farms  very  well,  it  is  said,  for  a  seaman 
-at  least  he  got  four  cuttings  of  al- 
falfa from  some  of  his  acreage  last  year. 
In  fact,  taken  altogether,  it  is  very 
much  to  be  doubted  if  any  individual  in 
any  field  of  American  seience,  states- 
rnanship,  business,  conmicrce  or  .-irt  has 
ever  attained  and  held  so  uniforinly 
such  a  remarkable  knack  of  taking,  dis- 
l.inrtly,  the  highest  honors.  Certainly, 
iri   these  days,      \(!(irit inncd  on  l>of/t'  (II 
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MY  TRIP  TO  THE  BELGIAN  FRONT 


ON  the  evening  of  June  11th  I 
left  Paris  for  the  Belf>:ian  front. 
My  ticket  read  to  "Boulo{?ne," 
and  while  in  times  of  peace  the 
trip  would  have  taken  only  about  four 
hours,  during  the  war  it  has  lengthened 
out  to  an  all  night  ride.  We  had  hardly 
left  the  environs  of  Paris,  however, 
when  we  ran  into  a  blockade.  From  th.it 
moment  till  dawn  we  moved  forward  in 
little  jerks  of  a  few  feet  at  a  time.  At 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  young 
French  officer  who  shared  my  compart- 
ment informed  me  that  we  were  then 
eight  hours  late  and  only  fifty  miles 
beyond  Paris.  He  said  we  would  be 
lucky  if  we  arrived  at  Boulogne  at  four 
or  five  in  the  afternoon.  It  seems  that 
we  were  running  on  a  side  track,  as 
the  main  line  to  Boulogne  had  been 
bombed  by  German  aeroplanes  during 
the  night.  All  'the  morning  we  contin- 
ued to  proceed  at  a  snail's  pace,  stop- 
ping every  little  while  long  enough  to 
get  out  and  walk  about.  We  passed 
many  freight  trains  going  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  the  majority  of  which 
looked  as  tho  they  ought  to  be  sent  to 
the  salvage  depot,  so  splintered  and 
full  of  shell  holes  were  they.  We  could 
get  nothing  to  eat  either  on  the  train 
or  at  the  stations,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  a  bottle  of  wine  my  French  friend 
managed  to  procure  at  one  stopping 
place,  we  would  have  had  neither  food 
nor  drink  that  day. 

.  We  eventually  reached  the  coast  and 
there  struck  the  main  line  to  Boulogne. 
We  were  row  going  thru  the  rear  lines 
of  the  British  zone  of  communications. 
The  roads  were  crowded  with  Tommies 
strolling  along  swinging  their  dinky 
little  sticks  and  immaculately  dressed 
officers  riding  their  supergroomed 
horses.  We  passed' by  many  rest  camps 
and  hospitals  which  seemed  to  me  to  be 
kept  in  much  better  order  than  those 
of  the  French,  Italians  or  Americans. 
In  fact,  the  English  at  war  exhibit  a 
rather  de  luxe  appearance.  The  officers 
keep  their  shoes  and  brass  buttons  pol- 
ished in  France  as  tho  they  were  out 
for  a  walk  on  Piccadilly.  The  horses 
are  all  fat  and  glossy,  and  there  is  a 
general  sense  of  prosperity  and  opu- 
lence and  swagger  about  the  British 
ai-mies  that  suggested  a  fashionable 
sporting  event.  We 
finally  arrived  at 
Boulogne,  where  I 
was  met  by  Cap- 
tain W.  P.  Cres- 
son,  the  very  agree- 
able and  efficient 
head  of  the  Amer- 
ican Military  Mis- 
sion of  Belgium 
and  my  host  for 
the  next  three  days. 
Captain  Cresson 
assured  me  he  had 
found  plenty  to  do 
while  he  was  in 
Boulogne,  so  the 
eight  hours  he  had 
to  wait  for  me  did 
not  pass  heavily 
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Captain  Kurstcad,  in  command  of  the  squad 
to     tvhich     Lieutenant     Ilickey     belonged 

on  his  hands.  He  had  a  new  Winton  car 
with  "U.  S.  A."  painted  on  the  sides, 
and  we  lost  no  time  whirling  away  over 
the  great  bare  hills  fronting  the  Eng- 
lish Channel. 

Our  first  stop  was  Calais,  which  we 
found  swarming  with  English,  Belgian 
and  American  soldiers.  The  American 
troops  were  fresh  from  home,  and  had 
evidently  just  crost  the  English  Chan- 
nel on  their  way  to  being  brigaded  in 
with  the  British.  TTie  narrow  streets 
were  so  filled  with  promenading  sol- 
diers that  our  automobile  could  scarce- 
ly pass  thru  the  crowd  without  contin- 
ually honking.  We  stopt  for  supper  at 
a  little  cafe  filled  with  the  officers  of 
all  nations  and  then  proceeded  on  our 
way.  As  we  left  -the  outskirts  of  the 
city  in  the  long  evening  twilight  the 
hills  grew  flatter  and  flatter  until  by 
the  time  we  reached  Dunkirk  we  were 
in  the  "low  country." 

Poor  Dunkirk  has  suffered  grievous- 
ly. It  has  been  constantly  bombed  from 
the  sea  and  from  the  air  and  from  the 
land.  There  was  one  house  we  passed, 
that  had  been  hit  from  a  submarine  in 
the  ocean,  an  aeroplane  in  the  sky,  and 
fi'om  the  Big  Bertha  that  generally 
shoots  once  a  day  from  back  of  the 
German  line  near  Ostend.  Incidentally 
this  house  was  occupied  by  the  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  England.  I  was  told 


"Uillie"   is   a   Uamvl 
l>att\c  tvith  the  Huns 


Siout    biplauv,    tlie   marhinr    Liviitvitant    llnkvy    drovr    in    thf   nif 
that  (jate  Mr.  Holt  "thr  lhr(c  most  taiitinij  minutts  of  my  lift" 


that  the  big  German  Bertha  usually 
shoots  at  a  definite  hour  in  the  even- 
ing, and  when  the  people  along  the  Bel- 
gian seashore  hear  its  great  shrill 
whirr  as  it  goes  hurtling  thru  the  air 
ten  or  fifteen  miles  overhead  they  re- 
mark "There  goes  the  Dunkirk  ex- 
press." Certain  of  the  outposts  on  the 
Belgian  line  can  see  the  flush  of  this 
gun  when  it  comes  out  of  its  under- 
ground lair  to  fire,  and  then  they  in- 
stantly telephone  the  news  to  Dunkirk, 
where  two  long  sirens  are  blown.  Then 
the  people  have  one  minute  and  a  half 
to  dive  into  their  cellars  before  the 
great  shell  arrives.  It  is  said  the  lame, 
the  halt,  the  blind,  and  even  those  who 
have  been  bedridden  for  years  have 
little  difficulty  in  getting  underground 
in  plenty  of  time. 

We  spun  on  until  at  last  we  came  to 
the  Belgian  frontier,  and  then  on  to  the 
little  town  not  far  back  of  the  front 
line  where  Captain  Cresson  makes  his 
headquarters.  The  town  is  one  of  Bel- 
gium's most  attractive  summer  resorts, 
and  the  Captain  had  rented  a  pretty 
cottage  from  one  of  the  Belgian  artil- 
lery officers  whom  we  later  met  out  on 
the  sand  dunes  at  his  gun  emplacement. 
I  noticed  that  a  private  bombproof 
room  surrounded  by  sand  bags  had  been 
built  at  the  side  of  his  house  to  which 
all  hands  could  retire  whenever  the 
town  was  bombarded,  as  it  frequently 
was. 

Captain  Cresson  had  with  him  as  his 
aide  Lieutenant  George  H.  Pendleton, 
son  of  Judge  Pendleton,  of  New  York, 
and  since  decorated  by  the  Belgian 
Government  for  "bravery,  sang  froid, 
intelligence  and  energy"  in  a  raiding 
party  with  the  Belgians  in  which  he 
was  wounded.  These  two  American  of- 
ficers, together  with  a  Belgian  attache, 
kept  delightful  bachelor  quarters  to- 
gether. 

I  had  time  to  take  a  walk  along  the 
seashore  before  bedtime.  There  I  saw 
the  Belgian  soldiers  in  their  most  at- 
tractive uniforms  and  little  tasseled 
caps  all  ready  at  their  guns  for  any  in- 
vaders from  sea  or  land,  while  all  along 
the  beach  were  groups  ready  for  in- 
stant action  in  case  the  enemy  should 
come.  I  heard  many  aeroplanes  go  over 
my  head,  for  we  were  on  the  direct 
line  between  Dun- 
kirk and  Ostend. 
Whether  they 
were  enemy  or 
Allied  planes  1 
could  not  tell,  but 
if  they  were  Ger 
man  they  dropt 
no  bombs  as  they 
passed  over. 

The  next  morn- 
ing the  head  of 
the  American  Red 
Cross  in  Belgiunv 
called  u  p  o  n  n\o 
atul  took  me  about 
to  see  some  of  the 
work  in  which  he 
was  interested.  As 
we    walked    about 
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the  shell  battered  town  we  saw 
hundreds  of  Belgian  soldiers 
stripped  to  the  waist  washing 
their  heads  and  bodies  with 
soap  and  water  ac  the  faucets 
at  the  side  of  the  houses  where 
they  were  billeted.  We  visited 
the  soldiers'  baths  in  which  the 
Queen  takes  a  special  interest. 
It  is  said  when  Her  Majesty 
pays  a  visit  all  the  occupants 
stand  at  attention,  no  matter  in 
what  state  of  deshabille.  A  sis- 
ter of  one  of  the  Belgian  sen- 
ators runs  a  baby  hospital  and 
nursery  near  by  in  which  she 
takes  care  of  thirty-one  chil- 
dren while  their  mothers  are 
working  elsewhere  in  the  town. 
We  saw  one  youngster  named 
Georg  Thierin  asleep  in  the  lit- 
tle white  cot  who  was  the 
twenty-fourth  child  of  his 
mother,  seven  of  his  brothers 
and  sisters  still  being  alive.  He 
looked  a  good  deal  like  a  chest- 
nut worm.  At  night  these  chil- 
dren sleep  twenty  feet  under 
the  sand  in  a  circular  iron 
roofed  bomp-proof  cellar.  In  the  day 
time  they  take  their  chances  in  a 
nursery  on  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
I  did  not  have  any  further  time  to 
visit  relief  institutions,  as  Captain 
Cresson  then  took  me  over  to  headquar- 
ters, where  arrangements  had  to  be 
made  to  visit  the  Belgian  lines  that  af- 
ternoon and  Ypres  the  next  day.  The 
Belgians  now  hold  all  the  historic  Ypres 
battlefield  directly  north  of  the  town, 
the  English  line  having  recently  moved 
farther  south.  We  passed  thru  many 
towns  all  of  which  showed  the  usual 
diabolical  evidences  of  Kultur.  I  no- 
ticed especially  the  town  of  Fumes, 
which  has  some  wonderful  old  medieval 
buildings  erected  by  Spain  when  she 
held  the  country.  Before  the  war  it  was 
a  favorite  tourist  resort.  Now  out  of 
pure  wantonness  it  has  been  ruined. 
Captain  Cresson  told  me  that  the  de- 
struction of  the  city  could  not  possibly 
be  of  the  slightest  military  advantage 
to  the  Germans.  In  fact  there  is  not  a 
square  inch  of  Belgian  territory  that 
is  not  within  range  of  the  Hun  shells. 
Of  the  thirty-two  cities  and  villages  in 
the  three  hundred  square  miles  of  ter- 
ritory still  held  by  Belgium  not  one  has 
e.^jcaped  bombardment.  It  was  pleasant 
ti  go  along  the  road  and  see  the  Bel- 
gian cavalry  officers  riding  their  won- 
derful fat,  glossy  horses.  TTie  Belgians 
still  have  the  best  mounts  of  any  of  the 
Allies,  and  they  are  very  proud  of  their 
horses.  It  was  also  odd  to  see  that  the 
Belgian  trenches  instead  of  being  dug 
down  below  the  surface  were  built  with 
mounds  of  earth  ahove  the  surface 
level.  In  the  low  countries  one  cannot 
go  underground  more  than  a  foot  or 
two  without  striking  water. 

The  Belgian  army  is  now  larger  than 
it  hail  ever  been  before.  This  is  because 
the  Belgian  men  brave  the  eleetrif 
fences  that  H<-paraU;  Belgium  from 
Holland,  crawl  thru,  go  to  England  and 
thence  come  hack  U>  Belgium,  where 
th'-y  joined  the  army. 


Lieutenant  Hickeit  drew  this  pencil  sketch  of  his  air 
battle  with  the  Huns  on  a  leaf  of  Mr.  Holt's  notebook 
trhilc  he  explained  to  him  the  strategy  of  the  fight.  Re- 
member in  studying  it  out  that  the  diagram  is  draum  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  man  in  the  air.  A  British  strag- 
(ilcr  {left)  delayed  by  engine  trouble,  teas  flying  at  a 
hight  of  1^,000  feet,  protected  by  five  British  scouts 
(right)  flying  behind  and  three  thousand  feet  above  it 
when  three  German  planes.  18,000  feet  up.  saio  it.  Two 
dropt  to  attack;  the  other  three  icent  on,  pursued  by  three 
of  the  British  scouts  detached  for  that  purpose.  The  other 
two  British  scouts  turned  back  to  help  the  straggler  and 
Lieutenant  Hickey,  who  had  the  best  diving  plane,  singled 
out  one  of  the  Huns  and  opened  fire.  After  a  short  pur- 
suit, during  which  the  planes  dropt  over  10,000  feet,  the 
(rerman   plane   burst   into   flames   and   fell   into    the   sea 


ed  thru  the  periscopes  at  the 
Boches  from  the  front  line 
trenches.  I  am  sorry  these  pic- 
tures have  not  come  yet,  for  I 
would  like  to  reproduce  them 
with  this  article.  As  we  mo- 
tored toward  the  front  we 
passed  the  inevitable  military 
trains  coming  along  the  roads 
skirting  the  .sand  dunes.  We 
could  see  the  camouflaged 
batteries  of  the  Belgians  and 
the  British  ready  to  shoot  inland 
or  out  to  sea.  We  finally  came 
to  the  spot  where  it  was  unsafe 
for  our  automobiles  to  go  fur- 
ther, so  we  stopt  and  hid  them 
under  the  shadow  of  a  huge 
sand  dune  near  by.  We  had 
hardly  got  out  of  the  cars  when 
we  heard  above  us  the  popping 
of  the  anti-aircraft  guns.  Look- 
ing up  we  saw  directly  over  our 
heads  a  flock  of  English  aero- 
planes wending  their  way  to- 
ward our  lines  thru  the  cotton 
puffs  of  bursting  shells.  They 
looked  for  all  the  world  like 
dragon  flies,   so  far  up  in  the 


When  we  returned  home  for  luncheon  clouds   were    they.    We   watched   them 


I  found  awaiting  us  my  old  friend 
Caspar  Whitney,  writer  and  sportsman, 
who  is  now  a  sort  of  European  con- 
tributing editor  to  the  New  York  Tri- 
bune. He  was  accompanied  by  a  young 
English  officer,  who  had  been  assigned 
to  escort  him  from  Ypres  to  the  Bel- 
gian front.  Captain  Cresson  had 
planned  to  take  all  of  us  that  after- 
noon out  along  the  seacoast  to  the  Bel- 
gian front  line.  So,  immediately  after 
luncheon  we  started  out  in  two  cars. 
Captain  Cresson,  Lieutenant  Pendle- 
ton, Caspar  Whitney,  the  English  oflTi- 
cer,  an  escorting  Belgian  officer,  and 
myself.  There  was  also  a  photographer 
along  to  take  our  pictures  as  we  squint- 


hir.utr.iiant  llickey,  the  young  (lanadian 
'ii.iuior  viho  dcHcrihi-H  in  thin  nrlicle  how 
he    hroiii/hl    down    hin    third    (Jerinan    jihinr 


for  four  or  five  minutes,  until  all 
of  a  sudden  our  guns  stopt  firing 
and  we  thought  they  must  have  got 
safely  over  into  our  own  lines  again. 
When  all  of  a  sudden  the  Brit- 
ish officer  cried  out:  "Look!  A  fight  is 
going  on!"  And  there,  almost  directly 
over  our  heads,  comparatively  low 
down,  were  four  aeroplanes  encircling 
each  other  and  gyrating  around  like 
eagles  in  an  aerial  fight.  We  had  our 
six  pairs  of  eyes  glued  on  the  encoun- 
ter, and  yet  as  an  evidence  of  the  un- 
reliability of  the  eye  witness,  I  have  to 
record  that  when  we  compared  notes 
afterward,  no  two  of  us  saw  the  battle 
alike.  But  this  is  what  I  saw:  It  looked 
as  tho  three  Boche  planes  were  attack- 
ing one  of  ours  which  they  had  sur- 
rounded. After  a  number  of  sensational 
wheelings  and  counter  wheelings  one 
Boche  machine  got  above  its  prey  and 
started  to  dive  at  it.  The  English  plane, 
however,  just  as  I  thought  it  was  gone, 
stood  straight  up  on  its  tail,  fired  sev- 
eral shots  in  the  evolution  on  its  pur- 
suers, and  then  turned  a  complete  let- 
ter S  in  the  air.  The  German  plane  at- 
tacking evidently  was  hit,  for  it  glided 
off  to  one  side  about  1000  yards,  then 
burst  into  flames  and  foil  into  the  ocean 
not  1000  yards  from  where  we  were 
standing.  The  plane  that  destroyed  it 
made  a  great  joyous  sweeping  circle 
over  the  place  where  the  German  had 
sunk  beneath  the  waves  as  a  race  horse 
docs  after  it  has  won  the  race  and 
keeps  going  on  around  the  track  before 
it  stops.  Then  in  a  great  low  curve  it 
cume  flying  hack  not  200  feet  above 
our  heads  while  we  six  men  were  danc- 
ing and  shrieking  with  delight  and 
hundreds  of  Belgian  soldiers  were  run- 
ning from  all  the  neighboring  sand 
dunes  and  cheering  their  heads  off. 
Th(!  other  l.wo  planes  harl  in  the  mean- 
time left  for  parts  unknown. 

That  is  what  I  saw.  That  <!voning  I 
found   out   by      \(!<rnliiined  on   page   5f) 


LIBERTY  BONDS  VS.  SCRAPS  OF  PAPER 


It  16  as  one  of  hnyliind's  greatest 
modern  poeta  that  Alfred  !^oyes  is  bent 
knoion  in  this  country.  He  vuide  an  ex- 
tensive tour  here  in  liflS,  lecturing  and 
reading  aloud  "Tales  of  a  Mermaid 
Tavern."  "The  Barrel-Organ."  "The 
Highwayman"  and  other  poetry  of  his. 

LIBERTY  Bonds  or— Scraps  of 
Paper.  That  is  the  choice  before 
us  all  today.  Every  man  who 
buys  a  Liberty  Bond  today  is, 
in  fact,  helping  to  draw  up  a  great 
declaration,  on  behalf  of  the  American 
people,  that  they  intend  to  uphold  th  » 
fabric  of  civilization.  Fundamentally, 
the  world  war  is  being  fought  for  everj' 
nation,  even  including  Germany  herself. 
It  is  being  fought  to  decide  whether,  in 
the  future,  there  is  to  be  any  bond  of 
any  kind,  any  binding  pledge,  any  con- 
tract, any  treaty,  between  nations  or 
individuals  that  cannot  be  torn  up  at 
the  will  or  caprice  of  one  of  the  parties 
to  such  an  agreement.  If  Germany  wins, 
the  wac  will  be  decided  in  favor  of 
those  who  have  openly  stated  that  con- 
tracts are  worth  no  more  than  the  pa* 
per  upon  which  they  are  written.  If  the 
Allies  win,  the  war  will  be  decided  in 
favor  of  those  who  believe  that  men 
and  nations  can  pledge  their  word  and 
abide  honorably  by  their  agreements. 
The  whole  fabric  of  civilization  rests 
upon  this  foundation.  No  business  of 
any  kind  is  possible  without  that  foun- 
dation, no  social  system,  not  even  a  Bol- 
sheviki  system  is  possible  without  that 
foundation.  All  activities  of  every  kind 
would  be  reduced  to  chaos,  for  there  is 
no  ideal,  no  business,  no  traffic,  in  the 
the  streets,  not  even  an  athletic  contest 
that  could  exist  if  the  bond,  the  pledged 
word,  the  code  of  honor,  the  rules  of 
the  game  are  to  be  destroyed. 

There  are  signs  in  Germany  of  a  cer- 
tain surprize  that  her  "peace  offensive" 
meets  with  no  response.  It  is  possible 
that  a  good  deal  of  hard  thinking  might 
be  started  in  some  German  heads,  if 
the  United  States  were  to  send  her  yet 
one  more  great  message,  consisting  this 
time  of  a  single  question.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion that  has  often  been  asked  in  lead- 
ing articles  and  in  speeches,  and,  of 
course,  it  is  implied  in  all  the  state  doc- 
uments that  have  been  sent  to  her  in 
the  past.  Germany  has  always  been  able 
to  evade  it  hitherto,  by  f>oncentrating 
on  some  other  point.  But  what  would 
she  reply  if  the  United  States  were  to 
send  out  this  great  world-question: 

How  does  Germany  suggest  that  any 
future  contract  or  treaty  is  to  be  draivn 
up  with  her,  in  vieiv  of  her  openly  pro- 
fest  belief  that  international  contracts 
can  be  destroyed  at  the  convenience  of 
one  party? 

If  Germany  ignored  that  question, 
her  people  would  be  forced  to  do  some 
independent  thinking;  for  it  is  the  first 
step  toward  peace.  If  she  did  not  ignore 
it,  she  would  still  be  forced  to  look  at 
herself  in  the  mirror  of  truth  as  she 
has  never  yet  done;  and  one  imagines 
that  she  might  be  disturbed  by  her  owti 
appearance  there,  if  by  nothing  else. 
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For  this  is  the  one  question  of  the 
whole  war,  and  it  goes  do\\'7i  to  the  very 
roots  of  civilization.  Germany  has  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  brought  all 
the  corrupt  forces  of  modem  life  to  a 
bend.  Those  forces  existed  to  a  certain 
extent  in  every  nation.  We  found  them 
in  art  and  literature,  preaching  the 
doctrine  of  the  "Scrap  of  Paper"  to 
every  perverse  individual  who  wished 
to  "develop"  his  own  life  at  the  expense 
of  the  others.  We  found  them  assailing 
all  the  standards  of  ethics,  and  finally 
declaring  that  only  immorality  wis 
"interesting"  and  "vital."  But  Germany 
has  been  the  first  to  declare  as  a  nation 
that  "right"  is  only  a  relative  term; 
and  that,  in  fact,  it  only  exists  in  rela- 
tion to  her  own  interests.  In  the  day 
when  she  openly  proclaimed  this  theory, 
and  spoke  "proudly"  of  the  "wrong" 
she  was  about  to  commit  by  the  inva- 
sion of  Belgium,  she  sealed  her  own 
doom;  for  tho  it  was  a  declaration  that 
only  Germany  had  the  right  to  exist  on 
this  planet,  it  was  a  declaration  that 
contained  the  seeds  of  her  own  destruc- 
tion. It  is  impossible  for  any  nation  to 
hold  together,  it  is  impossible  for  even 
a  gang  of  thieves  to  hold  together, 
without  some  of  those  principles  which 
she  discarded.  Her  declaration  auto- 
matically brought  the  United  States 
into  the  war,  without  any  need  of  a  fui'- 
ther  declaration  of  war,  but  only  a  for- 
mal recognition  by  the  United  States 
that  war  had  already  begun.  It  ren- 
dered all  contracts  untrustworthy.  It 
made  it  quite  clear  that  the  citizens  of 
neutral  countries  might  be  murdered  in- 
discriminately and  "without  trace,"  and 
that  in  the  Kaiser's  o\vn  words,  there 
was  for  Germany  no  international  law. 

This  condition  of  mind  wjxs  a  serious 
matter  for  Germany  internally  as  well 
as  externally,  and  it  had  been  serious 


long  before  the  war  broke  out.  In  spite 
of  the  well-drilled  police  of  her  cities, 
her  own  official  statistics  prove  that  she 
was  the  most  criminal  of  all  nations. 
The  officiaily  recorded  murders,  rapes 
and  crimes  of  robbery  and  violence  in 
Germany  during  the  last  ten  years  arc 
ten  times  the  number  of  those  com- 
mitted in  the  United  States  or  Eng- 
land, and,  in  the  case  of  some  particu- 
larly disgraceful  crimes,  more  than  a 
hundred  times  as  numerous.  But  this 
>  IS  merely  a  symptom  of  the  deeply 
I  )ted  disease  of  the  German  spirit, 
which  can  be  summed  up  in  the  one 
statement  that  she  had  openly  discard- 
ed "right"  in  favor  of  "might." 

Now,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  finance,  the  word  "bond"  has  come 
to  have  a  moral  significance  that  illu- 
minates the  whole  fabric  of  civilization: 
and  the  very  phrase  "Liberty  Bond" 
has  a  precise  application  to  the  one 
great  object  of  the  war — to  restore  the 
world's  credit,  to  restore  the  world's 
honor.  We  are  fighting  for  both  Liberty 
and  Law;  that  Law  in  whose  service  is 
our  perfect  freedom;  that  bond  of  truth 
and  honor  dealings  with  one  another, 
upon  which  all  our  civilization  depends. 
The  "scrap  of  paper"  which  the  Ger- 
man Chancellor  tore  up  destroyed  the 
Liberty  of  Belgium.  The  principle,  or 
lack  of  principle,  upon  which  the  Ger- 
man Chancellor  then  acted,  must  be  de- 
feated, or  the  bond  which  holds  the 
United  States  together  and  holds  all 
civilized  states  together  will  assuredly 
bs  destroyed  too.  Only  a  fool  can  ac- 
cept a  bond  which  he  is  told  beforehand 
may  be  annulled  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
other  party,  but  the  Liberty  Bonds  re- 
assert the  conviction  of  the  United 
States  that  Libert^'^  depends  on  nations 
keeping  their  word. 

These  bonds  are  not  to  be  broken. 
They  represent  the  pledged  honor  of" 
the  United  States  and,  if  that  goes 
down,  everything  goes  down.  These  Lib- 
erty Bonds  are  to  be  regarded,  then,  by 
every  man  as  an  insurance  of  that  civ- 
ilization upon  which  all  lesser  bonds 
depend. 

A  soldier,  fresh  from  the  front,  was 
recently  addressing  a  group  ot  Ameri- 
can undergraduates  in  the  Reserve  Of- 
ficers' Training  Corps.  "There  is  not  a 
man  in  this  room,"  he  said,  "who  would 
not  willingly  die  for  that  flag."  Then 
he  crashed  his  fist  down  on  the  table 
and  electrified  his  audience  by  crying. 
"Bxit  ive  don't  icant  you  to  die.  We  want 
you  to  live" 

And  that  is  the  reason,  also,  for  sub- 
scribing to  the  Liberty  Bonds.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  sacrifice.  There  has  been 
far  too  much  talk  aKiut  the  "beauty  of 
sacrifice"  in  this  war.  Noble  sacrifices 
have  been  made  by  thou<?ands:  but  we 
are  fighting  and  sacrificing  for  one 
great  end — ^to  make  those  sacrifices  un- 
necessary in  the  future.  The  Liberty 
Bond  is  not  a  sacrifice,  but  a  life  pre^ 
served  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of 
the  United  States,  and  also  to  the  men 
and  women  who  buy  it. 


The  Indep^ndent-Harp(3rs  Vl^ekiy 

NEWS -PICTORIAL 


fhritoarcphs     y  I'retse  lUuetrating 

WHAT  BECOMES  OF  THOSE 
PEACH  UTS  YOU  SAVE 

To  give  our  men   the   best  gas  mask   that  can    be 
made   requires   a  special   quality   of  rarhon    in    the 
respirator  to  absorb  the  poisonous 
gases.  This  carbon  is  manufactured 
from   peach,   apricot,   prune,   plum,  -T 

cherry,  dtite,  olive  pits;  butter-nut,  ^<^^^ 

hickory-nut,  brazil-nut,  and  walnut  ^^^-^ 

shells.  Have  yours  for   Uncle  Ham 


THRU  THE  FURNACES 

These  big  retorts  transform  the 
fruit  pits  into  the  gas- 
absorbing  charcoal 


I'ACKINO   Tin-:   CIIAIUKML   IN   CANS  A  CAN  FOR  EACH   (JAS  MASK 

J^rom    tht!   furnaces    the    charcoal   is    carried    to    the   v^ork    room        'I'hr   lust   stage  in   the   transformation  of  your  peach-pits — eiram- 
U}here  girls  pack   it   in   rnnnisters    to    he   atlarhed   to   gas   masks        iniiig    carefully   the   cannisters   of   tharcoal  ready   for   the  masks 
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©  Kadel  d  Herbert 

A  YANKEE  LINESMAN'S  JOB  UP 
FRONT 

These  men  who  build  and  keep  in  order 
the  hi<i  intricate  telephone  si/sfeiii  of 
modern    armies   have 
a  job  as  dangerous  as 
the    infantry    charge 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  Wl 


AMERICAN  -  MANN  HO       TANKS 
HAD     THEIR     FlUST     CHANCE 

the  reports  of  recent  Allied  rictories 
nil  give  honorable  mention  to  the  work 
of  the  tanks  in  opening  the  ivay  for 
infantry  attack.  The  men  of  the  Ameri 
can  tank  corps  had  their  first  taste  of 
actual  fighting  here;  they  manned 
h'rench  tanks  and  Uritish.  The  tank  at 
the   left   is   one   of   the   big   Britishers 
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^  Lnderwood  &  Underwood 

A   BATTLEPLANE   DIVING   TO 
ATTACK 

T'/ms  is  one  of  the  British  biplane  scouts 
which  were  used  in  large  numbers  to  lead 
the  way  to  Allied  victory  in  our  recent 
attacks.  In  Mr.  Holt's  article  on  another 
page  there  is  a  graphic  description  of  how 
one  of  these  scouts  fought  with  a  German 
plane    and    brought    it    down    in    flames 
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i  ON  THE  WEST  FRONT 


V  TWKNTY  DAYH 
■ritith  d'rtf:ution  jn-nn  ri 
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e  and  /{ch/ium  raptured 
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'I'he  Urilish  harkrr  at  the  right  talkx 
hig  before  the  battle,  putting  down  a 
Hleel  curtain  of  nhfUn  that  keep  off 
the  enemii  and  give  our  men  a  chance 
In  advanii,.  'I'heHe  gunn  are  utaliontd 
II  ill  behind  the  front  and  Mkillulli/ 
rurnouflaged  to  prevent  enemy  airmen 
from  nigh  ling  the  glint  of  their  metal 
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\rt  L'tniffWiHul  Ji  L'uUnw'rd 

Release     the     radio     sailor     for     sea     duty 

An  interriewing  secretary  at  one  of 
the  biggest  bureaus  organized  to  place 
women  of  college  or  professional  train- 
iitg  m  witr  jobs,  Miss  Ka^tt!  has  Itelpol 
to  find  the  right  place  for  thousands  of 
toomen  and  girls  who  "loant  to  do  to 
war  tvork." 
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*'  "^  want  to  do  war  work!"  She  was 
an  attractive  youngster,  fresh 
from  college,  all  agog  to  do  some- 
thing interesting  and  worth 
while,  and  no  longer  content  with  roll- 
ing bandages  in  the  Red  Cross  rooms 
and  knitting  socks  for  the  soldiers.  She 
was  so  enthusiastic  that  she  fairly  sat 
on  the  edge  of  the  chair  by  my  desk, 
ready  to  start  something  on  the  spot, 
if  I  would  only  say  what. 

"And  what  kind  of  war  work  do  you 
want  to  do?"  I  asked. 

"Why — why — war  work.  You  know 
what  I  mean.  Something  to  help  win 
the  war."  She  seemed  surprized  that 
there  should  be  any  question  about  it. 
She  little  realized  how  innumerable  are 
the  kinds  of  war  work  that  can  be  done. 
Of  course  she  wanted  to  do  something. 
Every  one  does;  not  only  eager  young 
college  girls,  but  their  mothers  and 
grandmothers  too,  and  all  the  company 
of  war  brides  who  must  have  some- 
thing to  fill  their  mind  and  time  now 
that  their  husbands  have  gone  across. 


WARTIME, 

THE  PLACE 

AND 

THE  GIRL 


BY       NORMA       B.      KASTL       \i)"a<^'l»t^li>ei,w.trumfa<aTh,'vmon 

Needed,  a  thousand  "reconstruction  aides" 


@  CotnmitteK  on  I'uhlir  /irr, ,.,,;,;/,(. /r  (  N.i.Miinii/  .t  I  iiilericood 

Reelinij     off    motnes     at     a     "Y"     canteen 
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Most  of  them,  however,  are  just  as 
vague  as  to  the  things  they  can  do  as 
this  girl  of  whom  I  speak. 

War  work  is  a  term  which  covers  a 
wide  range.  We  can't  all  be  nurses  or 
canteen  workers,  but  we  can  all  find 
something  to  do  and  it  is  just  as  pos- 
sible to  specialize  in  war  work  as  in 
anything  else. 

Perhaps  you  have  worked  in  arts  and 
crafts — wood  carving,  rug  weaving — 
metals.  Such  things  seem  rather  useless 
now,  don't  they,  and  not  exactly  con- 
nected with  winning  the  war?  But  do 
you  know  that  the  new  science  of  oc- 
cupational therapy  makes  use  of  just 
these  handcrafts  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  wounded  soldiers,  especially  those 
suffering  from  shell  shock,  who  must 
regain  their  nervous  and  muscular  con- 
trol and  who  are  taught  to  coordinate 
hand  and  brain  by  methods  as  rudi- 
mentary as  the  kindergarten  teacher 
uses.  Indeed,  kindergarten  methods  are 
used  at  first  and  the  more  complex 
handwork  later.  I  know  a  woman  who 
has  for  years  been  the  Northern  a^ent 
for  the  woven  rugs  and  homespun  made 
in  a  certain  mountain  community  in  the 
South.  She  is  a  specialist  in  all  sorts 
of  handcrafts  and  an  expert  in  her  field. 
Now  she  has  closed  up  her  business  and 
is  going  to  one  of  the  base  hospitals  to 
do  work  in  occupational  therapy.  Not 
long  ago  General  Pershing  cabled  for 
a  thousand  "reconstruction  aides"  for 
service  in  France  and  the  opportunities 
for  work  in  this  country  in  base  hospi- 
tals and  convalescent  homes  are  rapidly 
increasing. 

The  artist  who  can  turn  her  art  di- 
rectly into  war  work  is  lucky — and  rare. 
Most  artists  are  finding  it  necessary  to 
go  into  some  occupation  which  is  more 
nearly  of  the  win-the-war  variety,  and, 
incidentally,  more  remunerative.  The 
Government  gas  mask  factory  has 
proved  a  most  interesting  field  for  many 
artists,  musicians  and  stage  women. 
One  well-known  portrait  painter  is  now 
spending  her  days  in  turning  over  lit- 
tle brass  disks  and  carefully  inspecting 
both  sides.  Another  woman  who  has 
created  several  famous  character  parts 
on  Broadway  gets  up  every  morning  at 
half  past  five  and  takes  the  early  com- 
mutation train  into  New  York  to  get 
to  the  factory  at  eight  o'clock  opening 
hour.  During  the  recent  speeding-up 
period,  caused  by  the  urgent  calls  from 


our  armies  overseas,  when  a  nine,  ten 
and  eleven  hour  day  was  in  force,  she 
reached  home  often  as  late  as  ten  or 
eleven  at  night.  But  did  she  mind?  Not 
she!  "I  would  not  have  missed  it  for 
anything,"  ^he  said.  "It  has  been  one 
of  the  richest  experiences  of  my  life — 
seeing  factory  work  first  hand — meet- 
ing all  the  wonderful  women  who  are 
there,  not  only  the  professional  women 
but  the  little  seamstresses  and  factory 
girls  who  have  given  up  their  old  work 
to  do  their  bit  for  the  Government — 
and  all  the  time  feeling  that  I  was  be- 
ing really  useful  to  the  boys  on  the 
other  side."  She  brought  home  to  me 
also,  as  no  one  else  had,  the  supreme 
importance  of  having  women  inspectors 
who  are  responsible  and  conscientious 
and  patriotic.  The  slightest  flaw  in  a 
mask,  passed  over  by  the  inspector  in 
a  moment  of  carelessness,  may  mean  an 
agonizing  death  for  some  soldier  at  the 
front. 

The  aircraft  factories,  too,  seem  to 
have  an  especial  appeal  to  women.  It 
may  be  because  the  sewing  on  the  deli- 
cate wings  of  the  aircraft  is  something 
that  is  distinctly  woman's  work.  There 
may  be  other  reasons,  too.  Over  in  an 
airplane  factory  in  New  Jersey  is  a 
gray-haired  woman  who  works  unremit- 
tingly during  the    \^Continued  on  page  69 
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Women's  jdIki  ore  many  in  airitlane  /ao*i>r«e»a 


Upstairs       tm 
and  Down 


A  portable,  efficient  little  oven  large  enough  to 
bake  two  loaves  of  bread  simultaneously,  or  a 
small  roast.  Inside  dimensions  are  9x11x11  in. 
It   has    a   three-heat    switch   and    a   thermometer 


This  motor  is  a  real 
home  labor  savor.  It  will 
run  the  sewing  niMchine, 
or  the  electric  fan.  will 
beat  eggs,  whip  cream, 
polish  the  silver,  sharp- 
en the  kitchen  knives — 
and  help  to  keep  your 
disposition  sweet.  Easy 
and     simple     to     manage 


Does  the  school  lunch  problem  trouble  you  ?  Per- 
haps it  is  solvable  by  using  this  compact  light- 
weight case  (filled,  it  weighs  about  3V2  pounds) 
in  which  warm  soup  and  cool  sandwiches  and 
fruit  can  be   carried   and  kept  until  lunch   time 
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Can  you  cut  only  as  much  bread  as  you  want, 
with  no  waste?  This  handy  slicer,  5^  inches 
wide  by  7%  long,  may  help  you  to  a  big  saving. 
Thickness  of  slice  is  easily  adjusted.  The  knife 
irt   good   to  have — the  serrated   edges   cut   evenly 


Kerosene  oil,  fed  under 
pressure  and  converted 
into  gas,  can  be  used 
instead  of  coal  in  your 
furnace.  The  generator 
illustrated  here  has  had 
satisfactory  tests  in 
severe  winter  weather. 
This  may  be  the  best 
way  for  you  to  keep 
your  house   comfortable 


Siftrng  a«hcs  l.s  an  unpleasant  but 
necessary  bit  of  economy.  We  must 
save  fuel.  There  in  said  to  be  40 
per  ct-nt  of  good  coal  in  un.siflcd 
axheM.  Thu  combination  imh  nan 
Hnd  niftcr  illustrated  fita  the  kilch- 
<n     range.     There     are    three    sizes 


CheiTy  warmth  atiil  (■r)mfort,  with- 
out dirt,  duHt,  Hinoke  or  Hmell — 
and  no  luKginK  of  coal  or  ;iHh<-« 
are  xupplird  'lulrkly  and  conlinu- 
ouHly  by  th'm  kind  of  t^im  burner.  A 
xavjnK  of  your  coal  m  poMHible  by 
UHing  it  during  the  cool  autumn  days 


A  nece«HiLy — when  onci'  you  know  it 
—  in  thiH  ni'xible  cliTlric  pad.  It 
taken  the  pliu'c  of  the  nibber  ling.  Will 
not  grow  cold,  can  lie  ea.sily  regulutcd 
an  to  amount  of  heat  (even  in  the 
dark)    and   (Itii   anywhere   with   comfort 
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FROM  GARDEN  TO  TABLE 

BY  ANNA  BARROWS 

INSTRUCTOR   IN    I'OOPS    AND   COOKERY    IN    TEACHKRS'   COLLEGK 
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rUe  i'nbbuise  '^'^*^  cabbage  family  has 
Family  mauy  lueiubeis  diHiTcnt 
euouKh  to  proviilt  vaiioty  on 
our  tabli's  evi'u  if  they  are  used  often : 
lirussels  sprouts,  cabbaK*'.  faulitiower,  col- 
hinls,  liolil  rabi,  uuistanl,  radishes  and 
tur'uips  (if  many  kinds. 

All  the  labbafje  race  are  better  if  looked 
uneovered  and,  stranse  as  it  may  seem,  do 
not  leave  as  tiisagreeable  an  odor  in  the 
house  as  when  they  are  cooked  closely  cov- 
ered. 

The  three  principal  types  of 
Cabbatse  cabbage  are  the  solid  white 
heads,  the  wrinkled,  curly  green 
Savoy  and  the  purple  Dutch  varieties 
which  are  exc-ellent  in  salads  and  sweet 
pickles.  Here,  as  with  beans,  you  can  get 
variety  by  using  the  difterent  colors  which 
also  differ  in  flavor. 

Uncooked  cabbage  is  thought  to  be  quite 
as  digestible  as  cooked,  certainly  more  so 
than  when  it  is  overcooked.  Instead  of  cut- 
ting out  one  chunk  for  salad  and  cooking 
the  rest,  take  the  heart  out  of  a  cabbage 
head  to  serve  raw  and  cook  the  tougher 
leaves. 

Some  characteristic  Russian  and  Turk- 
ish dishes  are  combinations  of  meat  and 
rice  rolled  and  tied  in  the  larger  cabbage 
leaves  and  then  cooked  in  broth  or  with 
tomato.  Kolcannon  is  a  dish  said  to  be  of 
Irish  origin,  where  potatoes  and  cabbage 
arc  combined.  It  is  most  often  made  of  the 
cooked  vegetables  chopped  together  and 
cooked  with  a  little  fat  like  any  hash. 

Sometimes  a  cabbage  is  stuffed,  the  outer 
leaves  being  rolled  back  from  the  stem,  the 
inner  part  is  then  removed,  chopped  and 
seasoned  and  a  few  breadcrumbs  and  an 
egg  added,  the  cabbage  filled,  tied  or 
skewered  together  and  steamed  until  it  is 
tender. 

The  preparation  of  cauli- 
Cauliflower  flower  is  something  like  that 
of  cabbage,  and  either  may 
be  cooked  according  to  recipes  given  for  the 
other.  Where  they  have  been  stored  for 
any  length  of  time  it  is  wise  to  cut  off  the 
stalk  and  put  this  fresh  surface  in  water  ; 
if  left  there  over  night  every  tissue  will 
be  freshened.  Insects  are  likely  to  be  hidden 
in  any  of  this  group  of  plants,  but  plung- 
ing them  in  cold  salt  water  for  an  hour  will 
bring  out  such  undesirable  inhabitants. 

The  head  of  cauliflower  is  often  boiled 
and  served  whole.  In  that  case  it  should 
bo  placed  stem  down  in  the  kettle,  in 
enough  salted  boiling  water  to  cover  it, 
and  cooked  for  about  a  half  hour.  It  is 
better  to  divide  a  large  cauliflower  in  por- 
tions suitable  for  individual  serving  before 
it  is  cooked.  The  midribs  of  the  leaves  and 
indeed  all  white  leaves  should  be  saved  and 
cooked  with  the  rest  if  gas  is  the  fuel  or 
separately  where  cost  of  fuel  need  not  be 
considered.  Such  portions  may  be  served 
with  the  rest,  or,  better  yet,  added  to  any 
left-over  and  the  water  in  which  it  was 
cooked  used  for  a  soup  or  scallop. 

I^or  the  variety  which  is  desirable  when 
one  vegetable  must  appear  often  on  the 
family  table,  add  a  sprinkle  of  grated 
cheese  to  the  sauce  or  put  crumbs  with  the 
cauliflower.  The  red  pinientoes  also  add  to 
the  flavor  and  color.  Cauliflower  is  an  ad- 
dition to  a  vegetable  salad,  or  it  may  be 
used  in  that  way  by  itself. 

Mustard  pickle  is  iisually  better  if  it  con- 
tains a  large  proportion  of  cauliflower.  For 
this  j»urpose  the  vegetable  is  first  parboiled 
in  salted  .  water  and  then  scalded  in  the 
mustard  sauce  until  tender. 
nniNNeln  T?rnssels  sprouts  are  much  like 
.SproiiiN  ''"'<'  cabbages,  which  grow 
above  the  leaves  around  the  stalk 
of  a  tall  i)lant.  They  vary  in  .size  but  are 
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seldom  as  large  as  an  Knglish  walnut.  It  is 
fairly  hard  work  to  trim  them  and  be  sure 
that  they  are  free  frt)ni  insects,  but  they  aie 
delicate  in  flavor  and  give  the  effect  of  a 
garnish  aniund  meat.  Or  they  may  be 
served  in  the  Swedish  timbale  cases. 

After  inspecting,  trimming  and  soaking 
in  cold  salted  water,  cook  uncovered,  in 
rapidly  boiling  water  for  about  twenty  min- 
utes, until  tender  but  not  until  they  lose 
their  shape.  Drain  and,  if  desired  to  re- 
move more  of  their  flavor,  rinse,  but  this 
of  course  means  a  loss  of  substance  and 
seasoning,  ("old  sprouts  may  be  added  to 
any  vegetable  salad  or  prepared  with 
French  dressing  and  used  to  garnish  cold 
meat. 

Potatoes  have  so  long  occupied  a 
Tumliis     prominent    position    in    our    diet 

that  it  is  hard  to  realize  that  a 
centi:ry  or  more  ago  the  turnip  held  a  sim- 
ilar place.  It  was  not  until  after  the  Rev- 
olution that  potatoes  were  raised  to  any 
extent  in  the  United  States.  A  survival  of 
the  early  Dutch  housewives'  custom  of 
mashing  turnips  and  potatoes  together  still 
prevails  in  the  middle  states,  tho  now  the 
turnip  is  rather  a  despised  vegetable,  and 
many  persons  seem  to  pride  themselves  on 
not  eating  it  at  all.  But  there  are  turnips 
and  turnips,  and  if  the  soil  is  of  the  right 
kind  and  the  roots  do  not  grow  in  mis- 
shapen forms  with  corky  tissues,  they  are 
delicious,  if  properly  cooked.  They  must 
be  washed  and  pared,  since  the  skin 
is  much  thicker  than  that  of  a  po- 
tato or  carrot.  Then  cut  them  in  thin  slices 
or  dice  them,  removing  corky  portions  and 
inspecting  carefully  for  insects  or  their 
trails.  Cook  uncovered  in  boiling,  salted 
water,  until  tender.  The  water  will  contain 
so  much  of  the  sweetness  of  the  turnip 
that  it  should  be  saved  to  add  to  soups.  A 
cream  of  turnip  is  not  to  be  despised,  or 
the  .iuice  may  be  added  to  a  potato  soup. 
A  combination  of  turnip  and  potato  is 
good  in  either  soup  or  salad. 

The  yellow  turnips,  or  rutabagas,  are 
best  mashed  and  seasoned  with  butter,  salt 
and  pepper  like  mashed  potato.  White  tur- 
nips may  be  mashed  or  cut  in  cubes  before 
cooking  and  served  in  a  ci-eam  sauce.  White 
turnip  cubes  are  good  in  a  vegetable  salad 
with  peas  or  string  beans.  To  disguise  the 
taste  of  the  turnip  for  those  who  have  not 
learned  how  good  it  is,  the  cooked  slices  or 
cubes  may  be  accompanied  by  a  tomato 
sauce  or  a  white  sauce  highly  flavored  with 
peanut  butter,  or  a  sprinkle  of  any  chopped 
nuts  may  be  used  as  a  garnish  on  the 
mashed  turnips. 

If  the  shell  is  very  hard  the 
Pumpkins  pumpkin  should  be  steamed 
and  the  pulp  scraped  out  when 
tender,  otherwise  pare  first  and  cook  in  as 
little  water  as  possible  without  danger  of 
burning.  Finally  uncover  the  kettle  and  let 
the  water  evaporate,  leaving  all  the  sweet- 
ness. The  drier  the  prepared  pumpkin  the 
more  milk  it  will  take  up  and  the  less  egg 
is  required  for  a  pie. 

For  all  uses  of  the  pumi>kin,  long,  slow 
cooking  seems  an  essential  to  secure  the 
best  flavor,  tho  some  of  the  small  modern 
varieties  are  good  with  less  attention.  Mar- 
malade or  "butter"  was  made  from  pump- 
kins, but  perhaps  only  when  other  fruits 
failed,  as  additions  of  acids  and  spices  are 
needed   to  overcome  its  sweetn(>ss. 

The  piiinpldn  seems  to  harmonize  espe- 
cially well  with  the  corn  meal,  and  there 
are  many  recipes  for  Johnnyi-ake  where 
about  one-fourth  as  much  sifted  pumpkin 
as  meal   is  used. 

P'armers'  Rulletin  ^65,  "Corn  Meal  as  a 
I'ood  and   Ways  of  Using  It,"   contains   a 
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good  collection  of  recipes,  and  may  be  ob- 
tained free  from  the  United  States  De- 
lairtment  of  Agriculture. 

Tile  same  plan  that  was  suggest- 
OiiioiiN  ,.,1  with  cabbage  may  be  followed 
in  dividing  an  onion  between  two 
dishes ;  using  the  center  raw  for  salads 
and  the  coarser  outer  portion  for  cooking. 
Often  the  outer  layer  of  all  is  quite  good 
for  flavoring  a  soup,  tho  it  would  be  tough 
if  left  on  for  boiled  onions. 

The  coarser  varieties  of  onions  may  be 
made  more  tender  and  less  strong  by  par- 
boiling them  in  water  to  each  quart  of 
which  one-fourth  teaspoonful  of  soda  has 
been  added.  This  water  is  thrown  away 
and  of  course  with  it  is  lost  some  of  the 
vegetable  food  material  of  the  bulb,  but  it 
is  better  to  get  people  to  eat  even  an  at- 
tenuated onion  than  to  refuse  it  alto- 
gether. It  should  be  our  endeavor,  accord- 
ing to  most  dietitians,  to  get  people  to  eat 
onions  fi'cely.  They  seem  to  possess  an  in- 
vigorating property  for  which  even  chemical 
analysis  cannot  wholly  account. 

Split  hard  shell  squashes,  scrape 
Squash  out  the  seeds  and  steam ;  then 
when  the  pulp  is  soft  scrape  it 
away  from  the  shell.  This  saves  material 
and  labor.  Half  an  hour  to  an  hour  is  ample 
for  cooking  squash.  The  soft  pulp  may  then 
be  put  thru  a  ricer  or  simply  mashed,  and 
seasoned  with  salt,  pepper  and  butter.  This 
prepared  squash  may  be  put  thru  bag  and 
tube,  like  potato,  for  a  garnish.  Sometimes 
the  shell  may  be  trimmed  in  the  shape  of  a 
dish  without  removing  its  contents.  Or  it 
can  be  baked  either  in  one  large  piece  or 
in  individual  portions. 

Cooked  squash  may  be  substituted  for 
potato  in  hashes,  croquettes  or  breads.  A 
combination  of  cooked  pumpkin  or  squash 
with  cornmeal  seems  to  have  been  devised 
by  the  early  settlers  to  give  variety  to  their 
corn  bread.  The  soft  pulp  gave  something 
the  same  texture  as  scalding  the  corn  meal, 
and  served  to  make  the  meal  last  longer. 
A  cream  of  squash  soup,  if  flavored  with 
herbs  or  onion,  is  as  satisfying  as  the  popu- 
lar "creams"  of  other  vegetables. 

Sweet  peppers,  green  or  ripe. 
Peppers  have  grown  in  popular  favor  very 
rapidly  of  late  and  will  be  found 
even  in  war  gardens.  They  may  be  canned 
for  use  later  like  the  pimentoes.  They  are 
of  value  chiefly  because  they  make  more 
nutritious  foods  appetizing. 

The  seeds  are  rather  hot  and  should  be 
removed  but  may  be  saved  to  flavor  soups. 
The  "core"  or  little  cushion  on  which  the 
seeds  rest,  is  a  soft  tender  morsel  and 
should  be  added  to  the  stuflSng  of  the  pep- 
per or  chopped  with  it.  A  single  pepper 
chopped  fine  makes  a  good  flavoring  for  an 
omelet,  a  salad  or  hashed  potatoes.  The 
green  peppers,  when  core  and  seeds  are  re 
moved,  have  a  large  hollow  space  which 
seems  to  invite  stuffing.  Their  attractive 
color,  shape  and  flavor  make  them  adtnir- 
able  vehicles  to  convey  even  hash  to  other 
wise  unwilling  mouths.  Ritv  and  cheese 
served  in  peppers  is  a  substantial  meat  sub 
stitute. 

The    standard    ways    of    pre 
EKB-plant      paring    this    fruit    are    frying 
and  baking.  It  is  cut  in  quar 
ter  inch  slices,  pared  and  the  slices  cvit  in 
halves,  or  it  may  be  cut  in  two  inch  strips 
like  vegetables  for  Julienne  soup. 

To  bake  the  "egg"  cut  it  in  cubes,  put 
them  in  a  dish  with  seasoning  and  alternate 
layers  of  crutnbs,  cover  with  hot  water 
or  milk  and  bake  about  an  hour.  Or  use  the 
skins  of  the  egg-plant  t\>r  stuthng  with  a 
mixture  of  crumbs,  seasoning,  and  the  i>\ilv>. 
which  is  parboile<l  before  mixing  with  the 
.»ther  ingredients, 
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MY    TRIP    TO    THE 
BELGIAN    FRONT 

{Continued  from  page  51) 
chance  that  the  aviator  who  had 
killed  the  German  Boche  belonged  to 
a  British  aerodrome  situated  not  five  miles 
from  where  I  was  staying.  So  the  next 
afternoon  Lieutenant  I'endleton  and  I  de- 
cided to  call  upon  the  fellow  who  had  given 
us  the  most  exciting  three  minutes  of  our 
lives.  We  found  the  English  aerodrome  in 
the  midst  of  a  flat  field  some  eight  or  ten 
miles  back  of  the  lines.  We  were  directed 
to  the  officers'  mess  hall  where  we  found  a 
group  of  ten  or  fifteen  young  lieutenants 
holding  a  consultation.  We  told  them  we 
came  to  visit  the  man  who  shot  the  Boche 
the  day  before  and  asked  if  we  could  see 
him.  A  joung  fellow  came  forward  who  intro- 
duced himself  to-  us  as  Lieutenant  (\  R.  R. 
Hickey.  He  was  a  fine  looking  boy  of  about 
twenty-one  years  of  age  who  turned  out  to 
be  not  an  Englishman  but  a  Canadian  from 
"\'anoouver.  He  readily  took  us  over  to  the 
aerodrome  and  there  showed  us  the  plane 
he  drove  when  he  killed  the  German.  It 
was  a  Camel  scout  biplane  named  "Billie" 
and  like  all  English  machines  was  marked 
with  the  blue,  white  and  red  circles  of  the 
Allies.  It  was  mounted  with  two  Vickers 
machine  guns  which  were  capable  of  firing 
450  rounds.  Lieutenant  Hickey  let  me 
stand  up  on  the  side  of  the  machine  with 
my  foot  on  the  step  and  look  within  while 
he  explained  how  the  whole  thing  worked. 
1  asked  him  to  tell  me  about  the  fight  and, 
being  a  Canadian  and  not  an  Englishman, 
he  consented.  No  Englishman  can  be  got  to 
talk  about  himself  for  love  or  money.  I 
found  out  what  was  going  on  over  my  head 
the  day  before  was  very  different  from 
what  I  thought. 

It  seems  that  ten  English  bombing  planes 
started  out  to  bombard  Ostend.  They  were  I 
escorted  by  ten  scouts  of  which  Lieutenant  1 
Hickey  was  one.  The  whole  twenty  of  them 
went    over    the    German    lines,    laid    their 
egg.s  and  then  when  they  turned  about  to  | 
come    home    the    scouts    flying    above    and  I 
behind  as  is  customary,  one  of  the  bombing 
iiiMchines  got  some  engine  trouble  and  strag- 
gled  behind,   five  of  the  scfjuts  staying   be- 
hind   to    protect   it.    Five    German    fighting  I 
planes  then  happened  to  come  along.  They 
saw  the  backward  bombing  plane  and  pro- 
ceeded to  chase  it.  The  five  English  scouts 
instantly   went  to   the  attack,  but  three  of 
the  Germans  scooted   for  home  followed  by 
three  of  the  English.  The  other  two   Ger- 
mans evidently  not  seeing  the  English  fol- 
lowed the  bomber.  Then  the  English  airman  i 
dove   for   the   two    Germans.   This   was   the 
fight  of  the   four  machines   that   I   saw.    If 
was  not  three  f/ermans  attacking  <me  Eng- 
lish   plane,   as   I    thought,    but    two    lOiiglisli 
attacking  two  <^iermans.  Lieutenant  Hi'key 
fi»'ui    he    had    the    best   diver   and    that    he 
jiingled  out  his  man   the  minute  he  cnught 
night  of  the  German   five  and  never  turned 
from    the    iiursuit.    lie   thought    he    hit    him 
th«-  first  time  he  fired  becduse  the  G<Trnan 
aviator  did   not  try  to  maneuver  as  a   jjur-  ■ 
viied  man  does,  but  made  a  b'-e  line  for  the 
German    linen.    J>ieutenant    Hickey    o|»en<d 
fire   when   he   was  '»niy   I'H)  yards  off.   Tlif 
G«niian  wa^  .Tpfinrcjitly  [lointing  for  Nifu- 
I*'»rt    and    Hi'-k'-y    followed    firing    all    ttii- 
time    (irifl    when    about    I'Mrt)    f<et    over    the 
water    the    German    burst    into    flanies    ;uid 
<lropt  juHt  over  the  jiier  that  jutH  out  over 
No     Man'N    I>and     (or     rather     No     .Man'- 
U'jifer)    f»etweeri   the  German  and   the    I'.el 
gian     linex.    'I'he    cafitairi    '»f    the     Efigii^li 
nfimt   [(lane    in    the   rnetiritime   wom   the   one 
who   was   ntta'kirig   the  other  German    ■.iiii\ 
it   wan  thin  German    and    not   the    English 
plane     who     made     the     wonderful     hi'iiht- 
Miiltn   nnri    maneuverM   nri'l    nfAra\»   that    I 
Iff    admire/l.  {(''inlinucd    on    jxii/i     11 


Try  Butter  on 
Puffed  Rice 


Many  homes  serve 
melted  butter  with 
Puffed  Grains  at  break- 
fast. That  in  place  of 
sugar  and  cream. 

Some  add  a  little  but- 
ter first,  then  milk  or 
cream.     No  sugar. 

That's  a  good  way  to 
save  sugar.  And  few 
confections  are  more  en- 
ticing than  these  toasted 
bubbles  buttered. 

So  for  hungry  children 
after   school.       They  eat 
them  like  peanuts  or  pop  corn.     There  was  never  a  tid- 
bit so  nut-like  and  flavory,  yet  so  easy  to  digest. 

Remember  that.  In  Puffed  Grains,  every  food  cell 
is  exploded.     Every  atom  feeds. 

Make  Pears  Taste 
Like  Shortcake 

Mix  Puffed  Grains  with 
your  fruit.  Puffed  Rice  or 
Corn  Puffs  is  best  suited 
for  this  purpose. 

These  airy,  flimsy  mor- 
sels add  to  fruit  what  crust 
adds  to  a  shortcake.       But  never  was  a  crust  so  flaky, 
so  flavory. 

Fruit  without  Puffed  Grains  is  like  pie  without  crust. 
Both  stewed  fruit  and  fresh  fruit  need  them.  Fruit 
goes  farther  this  way.  It  tastes  vastly  better.  And  it 
doesn't  require  so  much  sugar. 

Scatter  Puffed  Cirains,  also,  on  every  dish  of  ice 
cream,  as  a  fragile  nut-like  garnish. 


Puffed       Puffed       Corn 
Rice         Wheat       Puffs 

All  Bubble  Grains.     Each  15c  Except  in  Far  West 


The  Quaker  Q^\s  (pmpany 


Sole    Mnkcm 
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FROM    A    LITHOGRAPH.    DRAWN    ON    THE   STONE    BY    GEORGE    BELLOW: 


This  is  Kultur 


npHERE  is  no  sharper  contrast  between  German   Kultur  and  the  civili- 
-*-  zation  that  our  forefathers  died  for,  than  the  difference  in  the  attitude 
of  the  two  civihzations  towards  women  and  children. 


Kultur  in  Belgium,  and  other  devastated  coun- 
tries, is  a  tale  so  terrible  that  never  yet  has  one 
dared  more  than  whisper  fragments  of  it.  Yet 
the  wrongs  of  Belgium,  as  a  State  outraged,  pale 
beside  the  wrongs  inflicted  in  savage,  bestial  re- 
venge upon  its  defenceless  women  and  children. 

Such  a  civilization  is  not  fit  to  live.  And  God 
willing,  it  shall  be  mended  or  ended.  To  this 
task  America  summons  every  loyal  heart  and 
hand.  It  is  a  Crusade,  not  merely  to  re-win  the 
tomb  of  Christ,  but  to  bring  back  to  earth  the 
rule  of  right,  the  peace,  good  will  to  men  and 
gentleness  He  taught. 


To  carry  on  this  crusade  of  modern  righteous- 
ness means  not  merely  that  our  young  men  shall 
cross  the  seas  to  fight  the  Hun.  It  means  that 
we  at  home  shall  uphold  them.  It  means  that 
we  shall  back  them  with  all  things  spiritual  and 
material.  It  means  that  we  shall  lend,  not  merely 
from  our  plenty,  but  that  we  shall  save  and  serve. 
It  means  that  we  shall  give  up  many  things  that 
are  dear  to  us ;  sacrifice,  that  our  Crusaders  may 
save  us  and  our  children  from  the  horrors  that 
have  come  to  the  little  ones  of  Belgium  and  of 
France. 
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THE  MASTER  BUILDER 


{Continued  from  page  4^) 
when  naval  architecture  is  one  of  the  essen- 
tial arts,  much  of  its  lore  is,  win  n  the 
admiral  is  in,  in  his  office.  I  peeped  into  the 
office  that  he  had  at  the  Washington  Navy 
lard,  where  he  built  and  for  more  than  a 
decade  conducted  all  experiments  in  the 
United  States  Experimental  Tank,  the 
office  in  which,  said  one  of  the  men  who 
worked  with  him  there,  he  "would  some- 
times lose  himself  in  figures  for  days  at  a 
time" — a  simple  office,  with  little  more 
than  a  desk,  a  planning  board,  and  two 
oil  paintings,  of  ships,  of  course !  I  peeped 
into  the  office  that  he  had  in  the  State, 
War  and  Navy  Building,  before  he  was 
moved  to  the  more  modern  concrete  new 
War-Navy  Building,  in  which  offices  are 
more  uniform.  There  I  caught  a  glimpse, 
beginning  at  the  right  of  the  door  and  go- 
ing round  the  I'oom,  of  .'i  steel  filing  case, 
a  small  white  washstand,  a  mantel  and 
grate  in  the  far  wall,  a  planning  table  in 
the  far  corner  before  the  window  thru 
which  one  sees  the  tall  Washington  Monu- 
ment cleaving  the  sky ;  a  cabinet  with 
hooks,  between  the  two  windows  facing 
the  White  Houie ;  a  high  desk  in  the  cor- 
ner at  the  left,  and,  on  the  red  rug.  facing 
a  row  of  comfortable  and  distinctive  wicker 
porch  chairs,  a  small  mahogany  desk  with 
a  tanned,  almost  swarthy,  taU,  slender 
man  sitting  there,  in  navy  white,  facing 
rather  easily,  it  seems,  his  great  responsi- 
bilities. 

The  Admiral  "loses  himself  in  the  cre- 
ation of  ships — "the  most  honorable  thing,'' 
as  Ruskin  insisted,  "that  man  as  a  gre- 
garious animal  has  ever  produced.  Into  a 
ship  man  has  put  as  much  patience,  com- 
mon sense,  forethought,  experimental  phi- 
losophy, self-control,  habits  of  order  and 
obedience,  thoroly  wrought  handiwork,  de- 
fiance of  brute  elements'  careless  courage, 
careful  patriotism,  and  calm  expectation 
of  the  judgment  of  God  as  can  well  be  put 
into  a  space  SOO  feet  long  and  80  feet 
broad.  I  am  thankful  to  have  lived  in  an 
age  when  I  can  see  this  thing  done."  He 
loses  himself  in  finding  and  superintending 
ways  to  make  the  American  Navy  by  all 
odds  the  second,  perhaps  the  first,  navy  in 
the  world.  It  was  he  who  demonstrated  the 
theory  of  a  center  line  of  turrets  on 
dreadnaughts,  which  made  it  possible  for 
the  biggest  of  them  to  5re  a  broadside — a 
broadside,  by  the  way,  with  greater  power 
than  that  of  all  the  guns  of  the  American 
Navy  in  IS^,  the  year  in  which  the  Ad- 
miral was  liorn.  The  big  shijis  of  all  tlie 
navies  of  the  world  ar'?  now  plann<-d  in 
accfjrding  with  the  Taylor  principle  of  a 
ttnter  line.  It  was  he  who  designed  the 
high  forward  gun  platform  of  the  de- 
htroyer,  which  has  permitted  destroyer 
gnnn  to  wreak  havoc  on  the  Huhniiirim-. 
The  df-Htroyer,  with  its  perfeftions,  is 
largely  the  product  of  hin  designing.  II<' 
ban  reduced  craft  of  the  destroyer  type  to 
an  exaert  :^Hf•nc«^  He  demonstrated  that 
when,  with  his  stafT,  he  rlesigned  the 
Americfin  tyi»<'  of  submarine  chaser,  which 
wa«  Ho<>n  hI'uUux  down  the  ways  by  the 
MT'ore  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  taking 
thp  water  by  the  hundred.  Tlien,  in  ten 
iiayn,  he  fleMigned  the  veKwl  tliat  in  mid- 
way l»«-tween  the  deMtrf»y'T  and  the  chaser, 
Mhif'h  .Mr.  Fori]  is  n</w  niaiiiifur-ttiring 
r,iiarititatively.  Afifl  thd),  fine  day.  when 
the  Hecretary  of  the  Navy  nent  for  the 
nnfllj  group  of  men,  engine  mnk«rN  and 
•hlpynrd  owners,  who  tmder-tood  the  jn- 
tricjicjex  of  the  destroyer,  which  ih  nlrno-'t 
aH  fjeliciit*.  fiH  n  Hwii^H  wflfcb.  an'l  told 
them  that  he  knew  they  were  loaded  tn 
•  he  gunwnleM  v/ith  ord'-.-n  but  fhnf  they 
•.<oiil(l  now  prfi^-eed  t'»  iiouble,  treble,  ipiad- 


Unarmed  Arms  of  the  Service 


Men  from  the  battle  front 
who  have  been  holding  the  line 
for  months  and  years  complcdn 
of  the  monotony  of  war.  The 
soldier's  life  in  the  trenches 
soon  ceases  to  be  a  novelty  and 
becomes  a  tedious  routine. 

The  morcJe  of  the  army  is  of 
supreme  importance  and  the 
greatest  military  authorities  of 
the  world  are  enthusiastic  in 
their  praise  of  the  organizations 
which  make  it  their  business 
to  keep  the  soldier  in  good 
spirits. 

This  work,  like  that  of  the 
Signal  Corps,  has  been  more 
highly    developed    in    this   war 


than  ever  before.  Huts  for 
amusement,  comfort  and  re- 
cuperation of  the  fighting  men 
are  in  the  trenches  as  well  as 
behind  the  lines.  The  unarmed 
workers  go  about  their  duties 
under  shell  fire  as  coolly  and  as 
self-forgetfully  as  the  telephone 
men  of  the  Signal  Corps  who 
Eire  frequently  their  neighbors, 
and  who  keep  intact,  often 
under  a  hail  of  bullets,  the  in- 
dispensable lines  of  communis 
cation. 

It  is  for  us  who  remain  at 
home  to  support  these  unarmed 
heroes  to  the  utmost,  with  our 
gifts,  our  labor,  and  our  un- 
breakable morale. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated   Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


Journalism  As  An  Aid  to  History  Teaching 

By  EDWIN  E.  SLOSSON,  Ph.D. 

Literary  Editor  of  The  Independent.      Associate  in  the  School 
of  Journalism,   Columbia   University 

This  arlflrcss,  which  was  n'lvi-u  before  tlic  llistory  Section  of  tlic  New 
\'ork  .State  Teachers'  Association  at  Kocliester,  has  been  published  in  i)ami)lilet 
form  atifl  will  be  fiiriiislicf!  free  to  teachers. — Write  to  The  Independent, 
n<j  West  40th   St,   New   York. 
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Our 

Human  Machines 

>vill  will  the  war. 

Is  yours  in  condition  to  stand 
the  tense  mental  and  pliysi- 
cal  strain  of  the  coming 
winter? 

If  you  are  not  sure,  make  sure. 
Take  a  little  recreation  to 
smooth  out  and  oil  up  its 
rough  bearings.  Forced 
effort  weakens  the  heart — 
your  "human"  engine  slows 
down.  Give  yourself  an 
intelligent  rest  and  have  this 
most  important  "//uman  Ma- 
c/line "  of  yours  set  right. 

It  is  your  patriotic  duty  to 
keep  supremely  fit  now. 

and,  in- this  connection — 

THE  Glen  Springs 

The    Pioneer  American    "Cure" 
For  Heart  Disorders 

WATKINS  CLEN  NEW  YORK 

Wtn.  E.  Leffing^velI,  Pres. 


Would  You  Like  a  Better  Memory? 

ReAd  the  story  on  page  38 


Ihgrttims 

niezdcpeutic 

ShavtaJ  Ct^am 

This  nev  shaving  cream  whicli  is  prepared 
with  particular  thought  for  the  needs  of  tiie 
safety  razor  possesses  n:ediciiial  qualities  tliat 
'<eep  the  skin  healthful.  The  rich,  creamy 
lather  it  forms  does  not  gum  up  between  the 
guard  and  blade,  helps  the  blade  cut  e:isily 
and  evenly,  prevents  irritation  of  the  skin 
and  is  a  healing  agent  to  small  abrasions  or 
scrapes.  It  is  cooling  and  soothing  to  the 
skin. 

Buy  a  lar  of  Inpram's  Therapeutic  Shaving  Cream  from  your 
(Iniecistfor  50c.  M.iil  us  tlie  t.irton.  with  Ins  name,  anil  re- 
ceive Irce  a  25c  package  o[  Ingram's  2odenta.  for  the  le-th. 
If  your  drugsist  is  not  supplied,  mail  the  50c  to  Ui  ami  receive 
the  jar  of  Ingram's  Therapeutic  Shaving  Cream  with  the 
Zodcota. 

Frederick  F.  Ingram  Co. 

54  Tenth  Street  Detroit,   Michigan 

li'tHiii.'f ,     itil.'iirio 

To  convince  yourmelf  of  its  merit  write  for 
free  sample  (l.'!) 


1  mill'  it  tloes  luit  niatti'i"  vvliitli,  tlu>  ctTtH-t 
\\a.s  llic  SiMiu>— -tliose  orMi'i's,  Aduiinil  Tay- 
iiir  aiiswi'it'd  tht'ir  ciistDniary  iiiicry  lis  ti» 
which  one  wi'iild  biiihl  thf  liist  tif  tht'  now 
tyi»e,  which  wore  of  .'{n-kiiot  spot'd  instead 
of  .'lO-kiiiit,  therefore  reiiiiired  doubly  as 
iiaich  engine  power,  by  SMyiiij?,  "We  wtMi't 
liuish  iiiiy  one  of  them  lirst.  We'll  liiiish 
li.ein  all  first."  thereby  iindertakinK  to  do 
what  has  iu  the  last  fifteen  years  not  been 
done  in  our  Navy,  and  lu'cbably  not  in  any 
navy — ;,  e.,  to  I'roceed  to  the  inaiiiif.ictin-e 
of  a  lar^f'  nninber  of  hi^jhly  intricate  ves- 
sils  of  new  desiKU  without  first  resort inji 
to  the  testing  of  one  of  them.  I?iit.  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Admiral  felt  vo  sure  of 
Ills  science  that  he  did  not  even  Imve  any 
of  the  new  design  tested  in  tlie  T'liited 
Statt>s   experimental    tan'i,    in    model    form. 

This  di'iiarture  may  mean  notliiug  to  lis 
landsmen.  We  iiiust  note,  however,  that  a, 
vessel  is  not  :it  all,  in  its  construction, 
like  a  building.  Building,  on  land,  is  a 
science  that  is  well  estahlislied  now.  Build- 
ing a'  naval  vessel,  especially  a  fighting 
vessel,  is  au  art ;  there  is  much  about  its 
success  that  is  dependent  upon  the  indi- 
\idual  judgment  of  the  constructor  in 
charge.  Only  contractors  really  understand 
the  difficulties  and  disappointments  attend- 
ant upon  the  erection  of  a  land  structure 
— a  hotel,  let  us  say.  Nevertheless,  the  land 
contr.-ictor  can  console  himself  that  he  has 
the  solid  earth  to  rest  his  creation  on, 
whereas  the  naval  architect  has  only  the 
sea.  And  tho  the  weight  of  a  land  struc- 
ture may  vary  a  great  deal  and  it  may 
remain  safely  standing,  without  going  un- 
der, if  the  weight  of  a  war  V(>ssel  varies 
to  the  heavy  side  as  miK-h  as  ten  per  cent, 
the  vessel  will  go  under.  And  tho  a  build- 
ing must  be  stable,  of  course,  and  in  plumb, 
it  does  not  have  to  coiifr<i-nt  elements  so 
brutal  and  so  variable  as  those  of  the  sea. 

"Thei-e  is  this  about  the  problem."  the 
Admiral  said  oiie  day.  "The  man  who  is 
constructing  a  building  knows  exactly  what 
the  weights  are  going  to  be  and  the  stress 
on  the  material.  But  a  ship  going  to  sea 
is  stressed  by  the  waves,  and  the  force  of 
the  waves  is  variable.  The  strength  and 
s-t ability  of  ships  should  be  such  as  to  en- 
able them  to  withstand,  under  all  condi- 
tions, the  waves  of  the  .«ea,  but  the  latter 
are  infinite  in  variety.  The  best  we  can 
do  is  to  make  au  approximation  of  the 
most  severe  condition.  ba.sed  on  jirevious 
accumulated  exi>erience  and  observation. 
There  hava  been  many  thousands  of  ob- 
servations on  S(  a  waves,  but  there  is  as 
yet  no  comi)lcte  agreement  in  regard 
to  their  limiting  characteristics,  such  as 
length,  hight  and  the  relation  existing  be- 
tween  these   dimensions." 

Iu  other  vi'ords.  to  no  small  extent,  na- 
val arcliitectur;>.  much  UKu-e  tlum  land 
arcliitccture.  is  an  art,  ^^■ith  much  of  the 
problematical  left  in  it.  with  plenty  of 
room  for  exercize  of  the  personal  equa- 
tiiMi. 

"The  introduction  of  inui  and  steel,  in 
conjunction  with  the  de\-i'lopment  of  meth- 
ods and  mechanism  for  riveting,"  tlu>  Ad- 
miral says,  "has  made  the  modern  ship 
possible.  .  .  .  Fifty  c-r  sixty  years  ago 
ship  construction  was  sometiiing  of  a  mys- 
tery. There  were  a  few  firms  and  individu- 
als, in  fact,  that  insisted  they  alt)ne  under- 
stood these  mysteries,  but  now,  when  a 
modern  siiip  is  the  product  of  the  coilpera- 
tion  of  almost  all  the  trades  that  there  are, 
ships  and  their  building  are  projects  far 
toi)  large  and  coiui)lica;iHl  and  imptv-rtant 
to  be  controlled  by  a  few  indixidiials.  An 
indisputable  tendency  now,  moreovt>r,  is 
lor  ships  to  become  larger  and  larger. " 

The  only  limitation  on  the  size  o'  ships 
now,  the  Admiral  said,  is  harbor  draft. 
.\'ew   York   Harbor   was   deepened   ttf  thirty 
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'Gaining  jor  /Tutliorsliip 

How  loWiite,  Whalto  Write, 
ami  Wht'iv  \o  sell . 

C"ulli\'iili>  your  mind.  DovVlop 
youiliU'i.iiy  5ilfi-s.Mii»kM-  llii> 
ml  o(  solj-c'S|irt'ssioti.M<dii? 
your  spcnv  lime  piof  if,ibli>. 
rum  yoiiv  ulc>us  into  dolUn's. 

Courses  in  Short-Story  Writ- 
ing. Versification.  Journalism, 
Play  Writing,    Photoplay 
_  .  Writing,  etc.,  taught   person- 

Dr.E.SCnwVin  .,lly  by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 
for  many  yc.irs  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
,1  staff  of  literary  e.xperts.  Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,    honest,   helpful   advice.       Rvjl  teaching. 

One  pupil  hai  received  over  $5,000  for  sloriet  and 
articles  written  mostly  in  spare  lime — "play  work,"  he 
calls  it.  Another  pupil  received  over  $1,000  before 
completing  her  first  course.  Another,  a  busy  wife 
and  mother,  is  averaging  over  $75  a  week  from 
photoplay  writing  alone. 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency  doing  so  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.  The  universities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department.  The  editors  recognize  it,  for 
they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

We  publish  Tht  Writer'*  Library.  We  ulso  publish  The 
Writer 'a  Monthly,  ,-siHvially  valuable  (or  its  full  rei;orts  of 
Ihe  lu.Tjry  iDJilivl.  Bosidos  OUT  leaching  service,  we  offer  a 
manusciipt  criticism  service. 

150-page  illustrated'catalogue  free 

The  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dep't.  304,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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Boy  About  This! 

Boys,  you  can  make 
good  money  each  month 
selling  The  Boys'  Maga- 
zine, Gives  splendid 
business  experience  of 
great  value  later  on  in 
life. 

Write  us  today  for  5 
copies.      Send  no  money. 

The  Scott  F.  Redfield  Co. 

Depl.  A37  Smethport.  Pa. 
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feet — to  illiistrntc — then  to  foi'ty  loot, 
now  it  would  bo  a  good  Ihiiig,  the  AdiniraJ 
said,  if  it  wero  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  and  if 
ill!  otlier  major  harbors  woro  of  tho  sanio 
dopth. 

Another  indi^putablo  ^ondonoy  is  for 
ships — warsliips  —to  boconio  faster,  'i'lie 
Battle  of  Jutland,  of  itself,  which  was  be- 
{;un  at  a  rango  of  sixteen  miles,  detiuiii- 
strated  that  the  ship  with  the  greater 
range,  biggest  jT'-iiis,  therefore,  and  greater 
.speed,  has  the  advantage  of  the  ship  defi- 
cient. fomj)aratively,  in  either  range  or 
speed.  The  result  i.s  typified  iu  the  new 
'  battle  eriiiser=!.  which  have  only  sufBcient 
small  guns  to  repel  torpedo  attack,  and 
i(ine  of  intermediate  siz». 

The  Admiral  has  seen,  intimately,  and 
understood,  clearly — so  clearly  that  he  has 
been  for  many  years,  and  is  now.  the 
world's  foremost  authority  r.-n  ship  con- 
struction, the  growth  and  progress  of  his 
art.  Thru  most  of  the  years  in  which  ships 
have  reflected  the  marvelous  achievements 
in  science,  he  was  in  charge  of  the  little 
body  of  water  that  has  done  almost  as 
much  for  naval  construction  as  all  the 
moods  of  the  broad  Atlantic — the  United 
States  Experimental  Tank.  This  little 
body  of  water  can  be  narrowed,  made  deep 
or  shallow,  with  water  moving  swiftly  or 
not  at  all.  with  temperature  variable,  too. 
It  has  a  movable  bridge  over  it.  One  may 
imagine  the  Admiral,  like  a  boy  with  his 
toy  boats,  towing  models  twenty  feet  long 
— precise  model.-,  in  design,  of  gigantic 
vessels— studying  the  gages  that  indicate 
the  spepd  of  the  towing  crane,  the  hori- 
zontal weight  or  pull  of  the  tiny  craft. 
and  drawing  his  conelu^^ions  in  his  office. 
where  one  hears  easy  discussions  of  "fifth- 
I«iwer  parabolas"  and  "fourth-power  par- 
abolas." "coefficients  in  the  vicinity  of 
<'.7r  etc. 

He  has  seen,  has  planned,  much  that 
las  been  done,  and  kno\\  s  (piite  all  about 
.ill  that  has  been  done,  and  he  is  watching 
-ship  performance  in  the  war,  watching 
with  an  eye  to  the  future,  too.  "As  re- 
gards vessels  used  in  this  war."  he  said. 
•  f  xjierience  to  date  shows  broadly  that 
the  art  of  naval  architer-ture  has  jirovided 
hips  which  function  as  anticipate*!.  The 
enormously  destructive  weajions  of  the  day 
are  ahli^  to  destroy  in  time  anything  that 
f'oat.s,  and  without  disparaging  Mali.in's 
dif-tum  that  '('miki]  men  in  jioor  ships  have 
always  won  over  jjoor  men  in  gor»d  ships,' 
there  in  no  doubt  that  good  ships  are 
essential   even   to  the  best  men. 

"P'inally.  one  thought  more:  The  prog- 
ress of  late  yea's,  whieh  has  seemed  inpid 
and  prophetic,  will  seem  slow  beside  the 
progress.,  the  deve|f/j,menf,  which  iiiii<t  mikI 
will  be  m;ide  during  th"  years  just  ahead 
of  ii«.  (>f  fhat  J  feel  «uie." 
WiiHliinf/fon,   />,   a. 


Tlie  great  Oerman  offenMive  began  in 
M»ri-h  and  ended  in  If;ilt,  Itmoll mi  Ihiiln 
hnrjlfi. 

Annoiinrement  outside  n  country  ehureh  : 
"W'hat  will  be  iin  aderpuite  [itiiii^liiiient  for 
the  Kai«er?  Singing  by  the  fpiarfet."  -fyon- 
don  Opinion. 

F''rit/,  'Ihey  now  have  three  inentleSH 
'lay-  n   week   in    Franee.   Floeh.   Ilochi 

iirftihfu  Yes.  but  you  ff>rKet  :  tlioy  do 
have  meat  the  other  four  days  in  the  week, 
-  -/jC  Jfirfi,  I'nriH. 

A  Wel-h  Holdier  wrote  ;i»  Hie  head  of  ;i 
l»lfer  to  bin  mother,  "I'.rajeh  yn  dagrati." 
Jind  the  fens/,r.  believin^f  thin  to  be  a  Weisli 
niotfo  aomefhing  Ijke  "(Jod  blexM  our 
l.'^fie,"  allowed  if  f/,  pfmx.  To  the  wAiVuv'n 
nolber  it  rejifj,  "Arm  in  U-nrn"  nnd  she 
1' '" '.v  that  her  s'>n  wa<<  xorriewhere  near 
'^  Tu,-t,t  if  rtti.— Pit  iHhurf/h  C'hroniflc  Tele- 
nriiih. 


it  is  our  duty  to  our  country.    Buy  Bonds,     Fourth  Liberty  Loan 
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Business  Records  that  seem  to  speak 
with  a  human  voice — 

RECORDS  that  tell 
you  when  to  go 
ahead  and  when  to 
stop,  where  to  cut 
down  and  where  to 
expand — records  that 


are     a     ''right     hand 
man"  in  your  business. 

These  are  the  kind  of  records  you 
can  expect  when  you  use  "Y  and  E" 
System-planningf  Service  and  "Y  and  E" 
cabinet  equipment. 

A  "Y  and  E"  installation  is  more 
than  .so  much  quartered  oak  or  steel : 
first  of  all  it  is  an  idea  for  facility  and 
efficiency  in  record-keepinp: — an  idea 
based   upon  38   years'   experience,   ex- 


tending-   into    every    de- 
partment  of   every  kind 
of    recognized    business. 
There     is     never     any 
^m  ^9     ^      charge    for    "Y    and    E" 
^"       ^^r  System  ideas ;   and  as  a 

■■■  -^  matter  of  fact  "Y  and  E" 

OFF.  equipment    itself  • —  serv- 

ice and  all — costs  no 
more  t  li  a  n  well-built, 
substantial,  easily-run  filing  equipment 
must  cost.  If  you  find  that  conditions 
today  are  a  strain  upon  tlie  efi'icicncy 
of  your  present  method  of  record-keep- 
ing, get  in  touch  with  the  local  author- 
ized representatives  of  "Y  and  E"  Sys- 
tem Service  and  ask  them  how  they 
would  recommend  doing  this  or  that — 
or  write  us   (fullv)   at  Rochester, 


Verllml  Filina  ffuntniifi       Effirieiiri/  H'-nkii  .S'/kiiii/'ki  Airh-FiJe  ftustniis 

Cnril  Intlir  Sunlriiiii  SIrrI  f'ilinit  CiihittrlA         ■■Snir  Film"  fur  HIiiipiintK 

Cnrft  Itt'Cfinl  ForuiH  WootJ    Filing    CtihiiirtH     ffrmiti  Filitii/  Snfrs 


Any  f^pfcinl  fii/Ktem 

Mnrhinc  Ammntinti  Eqtiipiiioit 

I'lirnnfer  CaseK.  etc. 


VawmanandFrbe  M  tg,(s>. 

1090  St.   Paul  St.,   Rochester,   N.  Y. 
Maker*  of  "Y  and  E"  Filing   Devices  and  Office  Systems 

Brnnrh  Offlrnf  Bofiton.  Srirlnttfleld.  MiisH..  New  York.  Albany,  Newark,  rhlhidi^liilila.  VVasliliiRton.  rillshuinli. 
HufTalo.  <'levelan<l,  CliiraKo,  Kansas  Clly,  Tx)h  AngckM.  San  Kranelsco.  Oaklarul.  2ni)n  Agents  and  I)ealei-,H 
111  more  than   1200  ijltier  cities.      In  Canada:     Tlie  OHlco  Specialty  Mfg.   Co.,  iitd,,  NowmatUet,   Ontario 


Does  Your  lUoney  Make 
You  10 


'  %  ? 


An  lnoor|)Or.il<!(l  axHoclation  of  Clirlxllan  worUors  (Ipslrcs 
to  enlarRO  the  sf-ope  of  lt<  ,  work.  Aililltlonal  <a:)llal  Is 
rr'iiilrcij.  If  you  have  a  liiindreil  ilollarn  or  more  that. 
oiiKht  to  hrliiK  you  In  10  per  cent  to  12  per  cenl  cli'ar. 
here  Is  a  »afe  inventnient.  Iie<lclc<.  you  will  liclii  a 
very  worthy  arlUlly  of  the  Cliurch.  Only  a  llnilticl 
corn  will  be  arceplcil  a*  a  loan,  when  IliK  amount  li 
•cnired.  all  further  olTen  will  hi'  reteH'il  llond  In 
Klvn  for  |i*ympnl  of  Intereit  m  well  ai  prlmljial  I,oari 
mo  t  he  made  for  kIk  mofithn.  year,  or  ilKlileen  nionlli'i. 
Cor  any  furlher  Information,  write  the  I'a^tor  of  llio 
Klr»l  ISaptlut  Church  of  Cadiz.   Kentueky.    I^iek   Ho«    118. 


THlFREEiHiiiok 


.   .  rMW.!.,t     w.th    pli..t.,rr;n.)is  fin-l  .l.-..rintionn 

Efwvar  a.o  .  h.t  M-n,  w..in.fi  .■».,.!  <'hil.hpM 
/"A.jtf  iln».„  tir.'  sent  postpaid,  guaranteed 
oi-nmlnrif  r..fnr.jr  I.  Hivl.-  an<l  qiiahly  to  tit 
MTirrdy   or   monoy   back.    Amazingly   low 

OrlcCS.      S,-'i</  tar  „nur  ru,>u  fod.i,/ 


BE.N5imdriiShbfe'll!K^ 


OUinifCNC  ClOlfO  '^"UP.  Colds,  ranker. 
UniUKCUd  OlbK  ■  Bowel  Conmlnint. 
Lrnibcrii'rif,  Sorclw  .id,  etc.,  th-  best  rciticdv  is 
alw.iys  CI.KIVIO/ONI';.  At  most  dcalrrs  or  75c  popt- 
puid  witli  <  book  poultry  library  free. 
CEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Dapt.  720 


Omaha,  Neb 


Resl  Assured-  "ThcNIGHTwear  of  a  Nation!: 


It  Faulti 


Pajdmasan''Niijht  Shirts 


give  maximum  camfort  ec^  valup 
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What  to  Make  for  the  Boys 

AN  Aiiu'ricaii  WDinaii.  severely  injiireil 
while  on  war  sfcviee  iu  Hii{;laiul  in 
lSUr>,  has  spent  the  two  and  a  half  years 
of  her  t'onvalesoence  c-ompiliug  a  b<wik  of 
carefully  tested  instriutitms  in  Knitting  and 
SvuinQ,  How  to  Maki-  Seventy  Useful  Ar- 
ticles for  Men  in  the  Army  and  Navy. 
Helmets,  nuitHers,  sooks,  pyjamas,  mittens, 
sweaters,  ties,  leather  waistcoats,  mine- 
sweepers' gloves  and  ditty  bags  are  some  of 
the  things  that  Mrs.  Nicoll  tells  just  how  to 
make.  Not  only  are  all  the  variations  of 
"knit  two,  purl  two"  accurately  explained, 
but  the  kinils  of  yarn  suited  to  each  piece 
of  work  are  described  and  illustrated.  A 
picture,  too,  shows  you  how  each  finished 
article  should  look. 

Knitting     and     Sewing,     by     Maud     Churchill 
Nicoll.   George  H.   Doian   Co.    $1.50. 

The  Joys  of  Being  a  Woman 

To  those  who  love  the  informal  essay, 
The  Joyn  of  Being  a  Woman  affords  a 
delightful  treat,  for  here  is  a  collection  of 
papers  written  by  a  woman  who  has  al- 
ready proved  her  ability  in  this  field  to  the 
readers  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  and  who 
has  won  wide  recognition  as  the  author  of 
"The  New  Death."  These  papers  cover  a 
diversity  of  topics  which  appeal  to  the 
imagination ;  besides  the  title  essay  there 
are  "A  Man  in  the  House,"  "Detached 
Thoughts  on  Boarding,"  "The  Lady  Alone 
at  Night,"  "Some  DiflSculties  in  Doing 
Without  Eternity"  and  seventeen  others, 
all  executed  with  the  light,  sure  touch  and 
kindly  humor  that  admit  IMiss  Kirkland  to 
the  small  coterie  of  our  best  essayists. 

The  true  essay,  she  tells  us  in  her  fore- 
word, is  "sheer  chuckle"  and  pursuant  to 
this  definition,  her  collection  is  just  one 
series  of  chuckles  which  warm  the  feminine 
heart  and  fill  it  with  the  gay  spirit  of  cama- 
raderie. These  chirckles,  however,  are  s-o 
provocatively  one-woman-to-auother  and  so 
tantilizingly  significant  with  unsaid  things, 
that  the  man  i-eader  is  apt  to  become  a  bit 
uneasy.  The  biggest,  most  spontaneous 
<?huckle  of  all  is  the  title  essay,  in  which 
Miss  Kirkland  fairly  effervesces  with  the 
joys  of  being  a  woman  and  which,  she 
affirms,   far  exceed  those  of  being  a  man  : 

As  to  our  mental  mechanism,  it  is  so  much 
finer  than  man's  that,  out  of  pure  pity  for  his 
clogcring  equipment,  we  let  him  think  logic  and 
reason  better  nxeans  of  traveling  from  premise 
to  conclusion  than  the  air  flights  ve  encourage 
him  to  scorn  as  woman's  intuition.  Nothing  is 
more    painful    to    a    woman    than    an    arsunien+ 


with  a  man,  because  he  journeys  from  given 
fact  to  deduced  truth  by  ]>uckmule,  and  she  by 
aeroplane.  When  he  finds  her  at  the  destination, 
he  is  so  irritated  by  the  swiftness  of  her  passage 
that  he  accuses  her  of  not  following  the  right 
direction,  and  demands  as  proof  that  she  describe 
the  weeds  by  the  roadside,  which  he  has  amply 
studied — he  calls  this  study  his  reasoning  proce.ss. 
Of  course  no  woman  stops  to  botanize  when  the 
object  is  to  get  there.  No  man  ever  wants  to  be 
a  woman.  No  man  ever  longs  to  exchange  his 
ass  for  our  airship.  No  man  ever  envies  u^  the 
nimbleness  by  which  we  can  elude  logic  and  get 
at  truth. 

The    Joys    of    Being    a    Woman,    by    Winifred 
Kirkland.    Houghton,    Mifflin    Company.    $1.50. 

The  Zeppelin's  Passenger 

Tllli  puhlislicis  of  this  hyper-imaginative 
tale  state  that  this  Is  Mr.  Oppenheim's 
most  audacious  German  spy  story.  Yes,  it 
undoubtedly  is,  but  heretofore  this  prolific 
author  has  entertained  us  with  amazing 
plots  and  counter  plots  and  led  us  to  believe 
that  secret  s(>rvice  oi)eratives  of  all  the 
belligerents,  and  neutrals  too.  may  be  found 
in  our  kitchen  or  in  our  humdrum  work- 
shop. He  has  made  us  jump  in  the  evening 
when  the  wicker  chair  creaks  into  its  for- 
mer repose,  and  we  have  actually  been 
chilly  when  we  retired. 

He  does  all  of  that  in  this  story.  We  ex- 
pected that,  because  he  is  a  raconteur  of 
considerable  craft  and  his  psychology  is 
sufficiently  intelligent  to  know  what  to  do 
to  keep  us  up  half  the  night  because  we 
can't  sleep  with  suspense  suspended. 

But  audacity  is  a  w-ell  chosen  superla- 
tive, because  he  goes  so  far  as  to  weave 
into  the  story  a  most  illogical  case  of  love. 
One  can  really  sense  the  author's  beads 
of  sweat  as  the  swiftly  moving  infatuation 
of  a  loyal  English  wife  for  an  admitted 
German  spy  taxes  his  ingenuity  to  defend. 

The  spy  happens  to  be  a  Swedish  noble- 
man of  considerable  grace  and  refinement, 
and  he  furthermore  happens  to  be  a  col- 
lege intimate  of  the  lady's  brother  who  has 
been  captured  and  is  interned  in  a  dirty 
prison  camp  in  Germany.  It  still  happens 
that  the  spy  has  been  able  to  ease  the  bodily 
and  mental  pain  of  the  brother  and  brings 
via  Zeppelin  a  message  to  the  distracted 
sister. 

Fiction  certainly  permits  "happenings" 
to  any  exaggerated  degree,  but  how  this  spy 
Raffles  overcomes  the  loathing  of  the  wife 
and  gets  her  to  admit  she  loves  him  even 
to  the  point  of  preparing  to  leave  her  older 
English  husband  who  is  doing  wonderful 
work  on  the  quiet  for  his  own  Government, 
is  all   told  in  the  book. 


A  ui/i'/  li  llci  Left 

Mm.   Nicoll   telh   hmr    to   make   knitted  yarnnuls    Hint    tiican    comfort   for   our   soldiers 
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Audacious  cci'taiiily,  interesting  yes,  but 
let  us  suggest  that  future  ()i)penheim  books 
will  lie  far  more  readable  if  involved  de- 
velopments of  luiinan  admiration  be  left 
lo  Amelie  Hives,  so  that  the  real  reason  we 
buy  Oppenheim  whenever  we  hear  of  his 
"new  one"  be  not  changed. 

The  /.ei>pelin's  Paitscnger,  by  E.  Philliiis  Op- 
penheim.   Little,    Hrown   &   Co.,    Boeton.    $1.50. 

Troublesome  Children 

FOLLOWING  very  much  the  case  meth- 
od of  his  earlier  writitigs.  Dr.  Healy 
offers  in  his  latest  book.  Mental  Conflicts 
and  Misconduct,  a  valuable  summary  of 
types  of  misconduct  due  to  repressed 
thoughts  and  conflicting  impulses  in  chil- 
dren brought  to  his  attention  while  con- 
nected with  the  Juvenile  Court  in  Chicago. 
The  final  purpose  of  such  studies  is  to 
educate  i)ar(>nts  aiul  teachers  to  train  young 
people  who  have  gone  astray  in  self-direc- 
tion toward  desirable  habits. 

Dr.  Augusta  Bronner,  Dr.  Healy's  as- 
sistant, has  gathered  another  set  of  cases 
from  the  Chicago  experience  under  the  title  M 
The  Psycholoou  of  SSpecinl  Ahilitics  and  m 
Disahilities.  Here  we  have  the  cases  of 
children  who  in  spite  of  failure  to  adjust 
themselves  "normally"  in  school,  or  in 
vocational  relations,  were  found  to  pos- 
sess normal  or  superior  capacities  in  some 
direction.  The  chief  defects  treated  are 
those  in  number  work,  in  language  ability, 
in  mental  control  and  in  special  mental 
processes,  as  in  memories,  imagery,  ab-'trac- 
tion  and  so  on.  There  is  included  an  ac- 
count of  the  methods  used  in  testing  the 
children,  with  an  appendix  giving  the  scores 
for  each  test;  this  will  be  of  special  value 
to  psychologists  and  educators. 

Me/ntal  Conflicts  and  Miscovduct,  by  WUliam 
Hea!v.  I,iitle.  Brown  &  Co..  Boston.  S2.50. 
The  Pxychologii  of  Special  Abilities  and  Dis- 
nbi'/'i/cs.  by  Auarus+a  F.  Bronner.  Little,  Brown 
&  Co..  Boston.   $1.75. 

A  Girl  Named  Mary 

A  pleasant  story  for  a  rainy  afternoon  is 
Juliet  Wilbor  Tompkins's  latest  novel, 
A  (lirl  Xanicd  Mary.  Mrs.  Jaffrey,  the 
mother  of  Mary,  lost  her  little  girl  when 
she  was  three  years  old  and  in  the  search 
to  find  her  spent  half  a  lifetime  of  friend- 
liness for  every  girl  named  Mary,  establish- 
ing thereby  an  interesting  philosophy  of 
workable  democracy.  The  right  Mary, 
found  at  last,  is  an  invigorating  surprize 
and  the  most  interesting  person  in  the 
story. 

A  Ciii  Named  Mary,  by  Juliet  Wilbor  Tomv>- 
kins.    Bobbs-Merrill   Co.,    Indianapolis.   SI. 60. 

The  Why  and  How  of  Voting 

"TTTHAT  is  a  Kepublican?  What  is  a 
VV  Democrat'.'  What's  it  all  about '?• 
asked  Anna,  proud  in  her  possession  of  a 
newly  ac«iuired  vote  and  keen  to  live  up 
to  its  responsibilities. 

l>ut  her  husband,  experienced  iu  voting 
tho  he  was,  couldn't  answer  all  her  ques- 
tions. In  fact  he  began  to  get  curious  to 
know  the  answers  to  some  of  them  hiniself 
So  they  gave  a  party —it  develope*!  later 
into  a  series  of  parties-- at  which  their 
friends,  tiie  politician,  the  ex-C«nigressman. 
the  Washiugtt>n  correspondent  ami  the 
lawyer,  stimulated  by  a  good  dinner,  faivd 
a  rapid-tire  of  questions  on  all  luattersi  i>t 
government  .nnd  p»tlitics.  The  business 
wt>nian    and    the    isdlege    jjirl    supplomeute\l 
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Anna's  questions  and  they  all  eiffht  artjuod 
together  over  some  points.  The  result  of 
the  experiment,  written  down  in  conver- 
sational style,  is  a  mine  of  concise.  i)rac- 
tieal  information,  valuable  to  any  one  who 
Rants  to  learn  more  about  the  powers, 
methods  and  responsibilities  of  a  voter — 
and  that  means  most  of  us  nowadays. 

The  New  Voter,  by  Charles  Willis  Thompson. 
Putnam's  Sons.   SI. 50. 

Saved!    A  New  England 
Spinster 

Do  you  remember  "Bobby.  General 
Manager."  and  "The  Fifth  Wheel"? 
The  Star  in  the  WindoK.  Olive  Higgins 
Prouty's  latest  novel,  has  the  same  whole- 
some charm  as  her  earlier  books,  tho  worn 
just  a  bit  into  ready-made  molds.  Reba,  the 
heroine,  is  a  New  England  girl  brought  up 
in  a  household  of  stern  repression  where  a 
miserly  father,  a  querulous  invalid  mother 
and  a  domineering  aunt  forbade  her  any 
natural  development  of  her  own.  At  the 
end  of  twenty-five  monotonous,  bloodless 
years  came  an  epoch-making  visit  from 
Cousin  Pattie  that  woke  Reba  up. 

You're  like  a  pool  of  water.  Stuck  up  here  all 
alone  on  your  New  England  hill-top — no  inlet, 
DO  outlet,  and  if  you  dcn't  do  something  about 
it  you'll  dry  up,  as  sure  as  preaching.  There 
•won't  be  anything  left  of  you  but  the  shallow 
impression   of  your  shape  and  size. 

When  I  was  your  age  I  made  up  my  mind  I 
■wouldn't  go  and  get  meek  and  subm^issive,  even 
tho  I  was  born  in  New  England.  I  wouldn't  go 
and  crawl  underneath  my  cross,  and  stay  there, 
calling  myself  good  and  pious,  like  half  the 
women  I've  been  seeing  today,  when  all  the 
time  they're  too  weak  and  scared  to  go  out  and 
fight  the  difficult  circumstances  heaven  has  sent 
them. 

Reba  took  the  talk  to  heart  and  braving 
unknown  dangers  went  to  live  in  the  home 
of  the  \\'omen's  New  England  Alliance  in 
Boston.  There  life  did  find  her,  bringing  h<'r 
work  and  friends  and  a  husband.  Mrs. 
Prouty  makes  the  most  of  an  author's 
privilege  as  drus  c.r  nuwhitui  to  bring  the 
happy  ending  out  of  a  long  series  of  vicissi- 
tudes, provided  as  the  necessary  calis- 
thenics for  Reba's  soul. 

The    Star    in   the    Window,    by   Olive   Higgins 
Prouty.   F.   A.   Stokes.   $1.50. 

Stories  of  All  Kinds 

FoRTiJ.VK,  by  Albert  Payson  Terhune.  (Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.,  ?1.40. )  A  love  story  of  poverty 
glorifi<jd  and  rich<-s  thrown  away.  Entertaining, 
altogether   improbable. 

you'BF.  Only  Yokno  Once,  by  Margaret  Wld- 
demer.  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  $1.5'i.)  Eight  sep- 
arat/-^  love  aUtrim  concerning  the  members  of 
one  family,  and  tach  one  roma&tic. 

Tuf,  BooMfTRANG,  by  David  Gray.  ^Century 
Co..  ?1.40. )  Novelization  of  la.st  <iea.Hon'B  mo«t 
popular  play — an  entertaining  Htory  of  a  young 
American  doctor  who  plays  at  curing  love. 

.JoHSCT.Yv'.s  WtPE,  by  Kathlr-f-n  Norris.  fDou- 
bU'lay,  Pag*?  &  Co.,  ?1.40.>  Aiioth'-r  entertaining 
nU,ry  111  -A  wife'H  viciH»itud<'H  in  the  ui>p<r 
claitAes,  by  the  author  of  "The  Heart  of  Rach<,'l." 

Fi;rtmkr  lNr)tscRl;TlON.'»,  Vjy  a  Woman  of  No 
Impor+anc".  ( E."  I'.  Dutton  &  Co.,  %'>.)  Kaoid 
fire  of  reminincences  concerning  the  great  and 
the  near  great.  The  volume  ih  profusely  illus- 
trated with  sketches  and  photograplui. 

I'r.  1.1  an    op    A    Tlioi  SANTi    Yf.ar.h,    by   Mabel 

(l-unk     &     Wagnalbi.     75    cents.)      An 

',■  i.i\  exceedingly  well  told  half  hour  (itory 

of   KM   artiittd    model    who   turnn   naint,    and    findn 

the  tifciinA  part  more  Buitable  than   the  finit. 

DAfCjrTTB  OF  THK  I,ANr>,  by  Gene  Stratton  Por- 
ter. (fV/ubleday,  l'ag«-  St  Co.,  i\.\<l.)  Story  <>t 
M  Amerirao  family  wh'tiie  paxnion  In  land  own- 
cmhip.  and  of  a  heroine  wh'M»-  grit  t-xcviln  h<r 
eommon  »ien«»".  Cannot  rank  with  earlier  IkjoKk 
by  the  namn  author. 

Wir.r,   Arr-f  r,»,  }.y  ihi-  author  of  "The  flfraitrhr 

f'';.'l'     C.'wiT"    H.    />oran    <>,..    «l.r,0.)     A    f;iili- 

■      '  >'iry  ■     tirh     man.     ii'mr    girl,     hiird- 

■  r,    n-tifminie    fath«T,    troiilWe,    miH- 

fi"par(ition,      interc<'p|ed      |».t;<-r, 

nie<-tinK,     reconciliation,     ar<d     hii|ipy 

r. 

l,f/rr.nn  nr  lyniriHiANA.  >»y  Cvoriri-  Cabl«>,  fflorit>- 
nrr"*,  t].f,().)  Aof/ther  of  lh<-  charming  Creol<' 
I//V"  «f/<ri*»i  In  whl»'h  Mr.  (',nii\i  in  nt  hU  l,<-.t. 
Wov<-n  inf/.  If  in  Hr/Tn-  m'Klern  d<-tail — the  n<'gr'< 
'iii*«tion,    .Southern    politi'^it    and    lh«    world    wiir, 


Notable  New  Dor  an  Books 


FEDERAL  POWER:  ''-c--"- 


_^_______^_^__^__   and  Necessity  Henvy  LitchRcld  West 

A  study,  both  scholarly  and  readable,  of  the  subject  which  more  than  any  other 
holds  the  attention  of  the  political  consciousness  of  the  nation  to-day.  Net,  .$1..')0 

THE  GREAT  CRUSADE:  '^uVin/tiTwa:'' David  Lloyd  George 

England's  great  war  commoner  has  inspiring  messages  for  all  free  peoples.  The 
best  of  all  his  deliverances  since  war  began.  12mo.    Net,  $1.50 

FROIVI  BAPAUME  TO  PASSCHENDAELE 

The  Western  Front  in  1917— with  maps  Philip  Gibbs 

There  is  no  more  thoroughly  equipped  correspondent  on  the  Western  Front  than 
Philip  Gibbs.  A  permanent  record  of  one  of  the  most  tragic  periods  of  the  war. 

8vo.    Net,  $2.50 

THE  BRITISH  CAMPAIGN  IN  FRANCE  AND 

Maps  Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle 

The  value  and  great  importance  of  Sir  Arthur's  History  becomes  more  and  more 
apparent.  This  third  volume  exceeds  in  dramatic  interest  its  predecessors,  dealing 
as  it  does  with  the  first  year  of  attack  by  the  British  army.  8vo.    Net,  $2.00 

THE  ECLIPSE  OF  RUSSIA  Dr.  E,  J.  Dillon 

The  True  Story  of  Russian  Autocracy  and  Its  Preparation  for  Anarchy 

A  revelation  of  the  genius  and  the  weakness  of  the  Russian  people  by  the  world's 
recognized  authority  on  the  Slavic  races.  8vo.    Net,  $4.00 

THE   IVIIND  OF  ARTHUR  JAMES  BALFOUR 

Selections  from  his  Non-Political  Writings 

and  Addresses,  1879-1917  arranged  by 

Discovers  one  of  the  finest  intellects  of  our  time.  With  an  added  section  on  Ger- 
many.   Portrait  Octavo.  Net,  $2.50 

THE  HIVE 


FLANDERS,  1916  ''-'-'-'' 


'''7r!:'/L^  Wilfrid  M.  Short 


Will  Leving ton  Comfort 


A  companion  volume  of  essays  to  "Child  and  Country."  A  book  of  inspiration  for 
all  who  feel  the  call  of  the  new  world  democracy.  12mo.    Net,  $1.50 

AN   ENGLISHWOMAN'S  HOME 

Mrs.  A.  Burnett  Smith  {""Za/-) 

Mrs.  Smith's  book  will  rank  with  "The  Hilltop  on  the  Marne"  as  a  thrilling  nar- 
rative of  the  civilian  people  under  the  stress  of  war  and  its  accompanying  dis- 
aster. 12mo.    Net,  $1.25 

THE  NEW  REVELATION  Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle 

Everywhere  this  remarkable  book  by  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  has  been  accepted 
as  the  most  illuminating  of  recent  books  on  the  engrossing  subject  of  Psychical 
Research.  12mo.    Net,  $1.00 

MAN  IS  A  SPIRIT  ^^ ''•^/^IJe^^"^;,';^^*^'''*^'''  J.  Arthur  Hill 

Most  interesting  evidence  by  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  movement  of  Psychical 
Research.  12mo.    Net,  $1.50 

KNITTING  AND  SEWING  Maude  Churchill  Nicoll 

Seventy  useful  articles  for  men  in  the  Army  and  Navy.  Describes -and  illustrates 
different  kinds  of  material,  stitches,  etc.  8vo.    Net,  $l.iSO 

THE  TITLE:  A  Play  in  One  Act  Arnold  Bennett 

No  more  sparkling  comedy  has  been  written  since  Oscar  Wilde.  A  courageous 
satire  of  snobbery,  graft,  and  political  hypocrisy,  with  loads  of  good-natured  fun. 

12mo.    Net,  $1.00 

A  BOOK  OF  REMARKABLE  CRIMINALS    H.B.Irving 

A  fascinating  presentation  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  aspects  of  human 
nature,  by  an  acute  and  enthusiastic  criminologist  and  a  brilliant  writer.  Net,  $2.00 

BEHIND  THE  SCENES  IN  THE  REICHSTAG 

Abbe  E.  Wetterle 

Sprightly  as  witty  gossip,  authentic  as  history,  are  these  stirring  memoirs  of  an 
ALsatian  priest  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  fighting  the  political  battles  of  his 
oppressed  people.  8vo.    Net,  $2.00 

WOMEN  WANTED  Mabel  Potter  Daggett 

i  he  amazing  story  of  what  women  have  accomplished  during  the  war.  And  after 
the  war?    Mrs.  Daggett  ventures  some  wise  predictions.    Illustrated.    Net,  $1.50 

PRACTICAL  FLYING 

Complete  Course  of 
Flying  Instruction 

Not  only  a  textbook  for  aviators,  but  the  most  intelligible  book  on  aviation. 
Afloquately   Hur)f)!i<'r|    with    illustrations,   diagrams,   maps,   etc.    12mo.    Net,    $1..50 

THE    LETTERS    OF  THOMASINA    ATKINS,  Private 

'W.  A.  A.  C.j  on  Active  Service  Ai',ii,./r ,,/''''rh'^'^iiii'i).,,,L'/i'i,v  Marne'' 

The  story  of  the  n<'west  wartinc  figure  in  history,  a  character  absolutely  uiii(iu(» 
in  war,  Miss  Thomasin;),  of  the  W.  A.  A.  C.  I'2mo.  Nel,  $1.00 

GEORGE  H.  DORAN  COMPANY      ;;      Publishers      ::     New  York 
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Save  Money  on  Your  Magazines 

By  Ordering   One  of  These  Clubs  NOW 

Many  magazines  have  been  compelled  to  raise  their  prices  to. 
readers  on  account  of  war  conditions.  Other  increases  are 
imminent.  For  a  short  time  only  we  are  able  to  offer  excep- 
tional bargains  on  some  of  America's  most  popular  periodicals. 

The  offers  below  enable  you  to  save  20' o  to  50 /o  compared 
with  what  you  would  have  to  pay  at  newsstands  each  month. 
All  subscriptions  are  for  one  year.  No  extra  charge  for  maga- 
zines sent  care  of  American  Expeditionary  Forces. 

Order  Your    Favorite    Club    Before    Prices    Advance 

Further 


McCall's  Magazine 
People's   Home  Journal 
Today's  Housewife 

$3.60 
Newsstand   Value 

Pictorial   Review 

( or  Mothe.-*s  ) 

$6.20 
Newsstand  Value 

For  Only 

Christian   Herald 

For  Only 

$1.90 

Today's   Housewife 

$3.60 

Pictorial   Review 

$5.40 

Woman's  Home  Companion 
American   Magazine 

$6.00 
Newsstand  Value 

Modern  Priscilla 

Newsstand  Value 

For  Only 
$3.60 

(or  Mother'*) 

For   Only 

Today's   Housewife 

Today's   Housewife 

$3.25 

Christian  Herald 

$5.60 

Youth's  Companion 

$5.60 

Boy's  Life 

Newsstand  Value 

Woman's   Home  Companion 

Newsstand  Value 

(or  Etude) 

"or  Only 

(or  American  Boy) 

For  Only 

Today's  Housewife 

$3.35 

Today's   Housewife 

$3.85 

Christian  Herald 

$5.40 

McCall's 

Newsstand   Value 

McCall's 

$5.00 

(or  People's   Home  Jo-:rnal) 

For  Only 

(or  People's  Home  Journal) 
Youth's  Companion 

Newsstand   Value 

Today's  Housewife 

$2.85 

For  Only 

Today's   Housewife 

$2.90 

Little  Folks 

$4.80 

(or  Boy's  Magazine) 

Newsstand  Value 

Pictorial   Review 

$4.80 

Modern  Priscilla 

For  Only 

McCall's 

Newsstand   Value 

Today's   Housewife 

$3.00 

(or  People's  Home  Journal) 

For  Only 

Today's   Housewife 

$3.00 

Everybody's  Magazine 
Delineator 

$6.00 

Newsstand  Value 

For  Only 

$3.10 

Youth's  Companion 

$5.60 

Today's  Housewife 

Pictorial  Review 

Newsstand  Value 

(oi    McClure's) 

Today's  Housewife 

For  Only 
$4.00 

Little  Folks 

(or  Etude) 

McCall's 

$4.20 
Newsstand  Value 

(oi    People's  Home  Journal) 

For  Only 

American  Motherhood 
(or  Table  Talk) 

$4.20 

Today's   Housewife 

$2.50 

McCall's 

Newsstand   Value 

(or  People's  Home  Journal) 

For  Only 

People's  Home  Journal 

$3.00 

Today's   Housewife 

$2.25 

Woman's  World 

Newsstand  Value 

(or  Illustrated  Reviev) 

For  Only 

Today's  Housewife 

$1.50 

Pictorial  Review 

$6.00 

McClure's 

Newsstand   Value 

Today's   Housewife 

For  Only 

(or  Etude) 

For   Only 

For  Three  Years 

Today's   Housewife 

$3.35 

(36  Big   Issues) 

$1.75 

The  longer  you  delay  the  more  you  will  have  to  pay.  Subscriptions  may  be  either  new  or  renewal 
or  extension  on  all  magazines  mentioned  above.  All  subscriptions  are  for  one  year.  Extra  postage 
required  only  on  Canadian  and  foreign  orders. 

If  you  don  t  find  the  club  you  want,  we  will  quote  you  the  rock-bottom  price  on  any  list  of  magazines 
you  desire.      This  places  you  under  no  obligation  whatever. 

Address  all  orders  or  inquiries  to 


TODAY'S  HOUSEWIFE 


463  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


October  12.  1018 
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but  in  essence  it  is  young:  love  pictured  atrainst 
the  ever- romantic  background  of  New  Orkans. 
The  OolpEN  Bird,  by  Maria  Thompson  Da- 
viess. (Century  Co..  $1.35.)  Fiction  at  its  lik'ht- 
est.  Another  romance  with  a  Southern  heroine 
— but  a  romance  lackinir  that  appealing  sponta- 
neity which  characterized  "The  Melting  of  Molly." 

The  ■WHim.WTND,  by  Edna  Worthley  Under- 
wood. (Small,  Maynard  &  Co,  ?1.50. )  Hi-storical 
romance  of  Russian  court  intriRue  centering 
about  Catherine  the  Great.  A  story  rich  v.ith 
colorful    descriptions    of    events    and    characters. 

Wnxow,  THE  Wisp,  by  Archie  P.  McKishnie. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  SI. 35.)  In  Old  Cnation 
Hills  two  women  and  a  man  work  out  the  eter- 
nal problem  in  geometry.  It  is  the  girl  of  the 
wilderness   who  writes   "Q.   E.  Li."   at  the  end. 

Salt,  or  the  Education  op  Griffith  Adams, 
b/  Charles  G.  Norris.  ( E.  P.  Button  &  Co., 
$1.50.)  The  story  of  an  average  youth  of  good 
chai-acter,  who  after  much  wandering  in  the 
wrong  direction  realizes  that  nothing  worth 
while  is  gaiued  without  working  for  it. 

JoHV  o'  May,  axd  Other  Stories,  by  Max- 
well Struthers  Burt.  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
S1.35. )  Notable  adventure  stories  told  with  rare 
insight  into  the  minds  of  men.  The  insouciant 
poses  of  an  Irish  soldier  of  fortune,  the  weak- 
ness of  a  man  of  power,  the  mysticism  of  a 
lover  are  some  of  the  subjects  set  forth  with 
unforgettable  charm. 

Lazarvs,  by  Andreyer,  and  Gextlemax  from 
San  Francisco,  by  Buin.  (Stratford  Company. 
Boston,  25  cents. )  The  Stratford  Company  de- 
serve the  best  wishes  of  all  readers  whose  lit- 
erary taste  runs  higher  than  their  pocketbooks. 
The  publishers  have  more  attractive  things  upon 
the  list  of  their  Universal  Library  than  these 
two  intensely  gloomy  and  very  Kussian  plays. 

The  Silent  Lfiion,  by  J.  E.  Buckrose. 
'George  H.  Doran  Co.,  SI. 30.)  An  English  story 
of  the  homely,  everyday  bravnry  of  the  ordinary 
folks   who   '"keep   the   home   fires   burning." 

The  Beloved  Captafn,  by  Donald  Hankey.  (E. 
P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  50  cents. )  A  beautiful  tribute 
from  one  soldier  to  another.  The  little  volume 
also  contains  two  other  stories  by  the  same 
author. 

Brums  Afar,  by  John  Murray  Gibbon.  (.John 
Lane  Company,  SI. 50.)  A  story  that  begins  at 
Oxford  and  ends  in  a  hospital  in  Blighty.  The 
comparative  viewpoints  of  Englishmen  and 
Americans  in  1914  are  interestingly  presented. 
A  Chicago  girl  as  heroine  keeps  the  plot  moving. 

The  Di.^ry  of  a  Girl  in  France  in  1821.  by 
Mary  Browne.  (Dutton  &  Co.,  $3.)  A  charming, 
naive  record  by  a  girl  of  fourteen,  English  and 
gently  bred,  of  a  most  unhappy  holiday  in 
France.  The  writer's  quaint  drawings  add  to 
the  effect  of  o!d-world  charm  and  prejudice  deli- 
cately mingled. 

The  War  Eaole,  by  W.  J.  Dawson.  (.Tohn 
Lane  Co.,  $1.50.)  "A  contemporary  novel"  be- 
ginning with  the  summer  of  1914  and  ending 
with  the  sinking  of  the  "Lusitania,"  which  put 
an  tnd  to  the  irresolution  of  a  man  who  had 
been  wavering  between  the  desire  to  pursue  a 
successful  literary  career  and  the  insistent  call 
of  patriotism. 

The  Inferno,  by  Henri  BarbMse.  (Boni  fz 
Liveright,  J1.50. )  A  man  who  looks  thru  a  cra'-k 
into  the  n'-xt  room  of  his  lK>arding  house  «»•<■« 
many  painful  and  indecent  things  and  Barbu.H«e 
mak^«  the  most  of  th<-m  as  in  hi«  later  book, 
■  Under  Fire,"  he  detailed  with  greater  skill  the 
horrop*   and   filth  of  war. 

Six  Years  Old  to  Sixteen 

TiiF.  Wonder  of  War  on  Land,  by  Rolt- 
Wb»-eler.  (L/Hhrop,  I>ee  &  Shf-pard,  SI. 35.)  Ju- 
venile war  fiction  a^  near  U>  reality  and  proVja- 
tjility  an  the  average  run  of  such  publication.s. 

EvERYT.AY  Heroes.  R<»t^Jd  from  St.  NirhoUu. 
(Ctntury  Co..  75  centH. )  .Selected  tales  of  hrav- 
Tjr  and  daring  ,  Himtf  alwolute  fact,  somf  pur'' 
(iction,   all   calculated  to  thrill   the  r»^l    Americiin 

Cktt  A-Pf,ENTY.  by  Dillon  WaTlar^.,    (Fleming  H 
Revel!    Co..    |i.^5.)     An     a/lvcntur<-fill(d    tal.-    of 
far-trapping    in     Labra/lrjr ;    •■xriting    enough    to 
flr*"    the    bl/,/,d    and    dflight    the    heartH    of    boyn 
t«n   to  sixteen. 

Cameron  T-<i.and.  by  Edwin  C.  BurrHt.  fFlMn- 
ing  H.  K'vell  Co.,  $1.25  )  Advr-nti.r««  including 
H  Jihipwrefk  and  a  volcanic  eruption-  of  a  group 
of  Hoy  HrouU  in  the  Houth  Heajt.  k<al  thrilln 
for   boys  of  eight  to  sixteen. 

Storte^  for  Fvery  Hot  tday,  by  Carolyn  Sh«T. 
win  fiailz-y  tAhintr'lon  Un-nn,  $1.25.)  The  Kpirlt 
behind  f»rh  r.f  i.tir  holiday*  in  cryntnllizcd  In 
■uoh  a  way  that  r)ii|(|r'-n  from  tfn  U>  nixt'-i-n 
wUi   und<r*land    and   appreciate. 

Tmdtav     Hrnom    and    Great    CifiEETAtv^i.     by 
Ch«rl»«     A       Kaxtman       (Little,      lirown     A     (',<•, 
11.26.)   Trij«-  ntorifH  of  fifit-fti  brave  Indian  fhicfK 
UM  hr   "<)U\ynK.."   a    riill-bl'>'><l<'d   .Hioux.    A   Hpl«ri 
4ki   bof/k   tor   titiyA    O-n    to   inxU-tn. 

Otd  Cr/i-at  AMD  Hta  FKTCNDfl,  by  Kathnrin"  B 
JwW/n.  (LittI*.  Crown  *  (>,..  1 1, 85.)  Animal 
RtoflMi  1,«K'.(|  ,,n  Indian  mythn  :  many  roDn-rtifi 
wtth    th«-    dolii'ioiw    r/rankM    of    Kabblt,    "leader    in 


GOOD -BOOKS 

SOME  books  take  more  out  of  the  reader  than  they  put  into  him.  Not  so  the 
books  of  THE  ABINGDON  PRESS  which  "always  give  one  a  mental  and 
moral  nudge,"  as  Lowell  said  of  Emerson.  And  now,  that  vacation  is  over,  you 
need  this  kind  of  stimulus.     Send  for  the  c:italog. 

THE  ABINGDON  WAR-FOOD  BOOK 


PHILOSOPHY  AND  THE  WAR 

By  Ralph  Tyler  Flewelling 

Professor  of  Ptiilosophy,  University  of  Southern  California 

A  Strong  arraignment  of  the  German  Phi- 
losophy which  precipitated  the  World  War. 
The  worship  of  power  and  the  over-emphasis 
upon  t/iings  are  traced  to  their  proper  source 
— l/ie  Denial  of  Personalism. 

18mo.      74  pages. 
Cloth.      Net,  60  cents,  postpaid. 

AMERICA— HERE  AND  OVER  THERE 

By  Bishop  Luther  B.  Wilson 

Bishop  ^^'^ilson's  experience  in  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
war  work  on  the  other  side  makes  one  realize, 
perhaps  as  never  before,  what  America,  at 
home  and  in  France,  is  doing  to  bring  about 
the  great  victory  for  which  the  world  is  hoping 
and  praying.  He  visited  the  camps,  talked 
with  our  boys,  lived  with  them,  spoke  to 
hundreds  of  soldiers  at  great  meetings  within 
the  war  zone,  and  brought  back  to  America 
a  personal  message  from  General  Pershing. 
His  book  contains  much  that  will  come  very 
close  to  the  hearts  of  those  who  have  loved 
ones  "over  there." 

16mo.      frontispiece. 

JOS  pages.      Cloth.      Net,  7,5  cents,  postpaid 

THE  OREGON  MISSIONS 

The  Story  of  How  the  Line  Was  Run  Between 
Canada  and  the  United  States 

By  Bishop  James  W.  Bashford 

The  story  of  the  founding  of  the  Oregon 
Missions,  together  with  a  study  of  related 
history,  the  details  concerning  the  running 
of  the  line  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  being  of  special  interest.  Dealing  as 
it  does  with  matters  of  denominational  and 
governmentel  moment,  the  book  is  an  his- 
torical study  of  great  value. 

IJmo.     .ilJ  pages. 
Cloth.     Net,  SL25,  postpaid. 


Fore'word  by  Herbert  Hoover 

The  World  Food  Problem 

By  Vernon  Kellogg 

of  the  U.  S.  Food  Administration 

Thoughts  on  the  Present  Scarcity  of 
Provisions  by  the  late  Rev,  John  Wesley 

War  Time  Recipes  and  Menus 

By  Charlotte  Hepburn  Ormond 

Since  food  will  win  the  war  everything  that 
helps  to  conserve  food  is  of  highest  value. 
Here  we  have  the  words  of  Wesley,  Hoover 
and  Kellogg  on  food  conservation  and  here 
are  recipes  in  harmony  with  their  words. 

16mo.     5S  pages. 
Cloth.      Net,  25  cents,  postpaid. 

THE  CLEAN  SWORD 

By  Lynn  Harold  Hough 

Abook  which  gets  down  to  the  fundamental 
principles  involved  in  the  use  of  force,  and  to 
their  relation  to  Christianity.  History,  phi- 
losophy, theology,  Biblicalinterpretationand 
the  whole  field  of  human  struggle  in  the 
progress  of  civilization  are  brought  to  bear 
on  the  elucidation  of  this  theme. 

12mo.     224  pages. 
Cloth.      Net,  $1.00,  postpaid. 

RELIGION  AND  WAR 

^v  William  Herbert  Perry  Faunce 

President  of  Brown  University 

Virile  in  style  and  constructive  in  purpose. 
A  book  of  special  timeliness  and  value— at 
once  a  revelation  and  an  emphasis  of  Christi- 
anity's supreme  opportunity  in  the  world's 
new  day. 

12mo.     188  pages. 
Cloth.     Net,  $1.00,  postpaid. 
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DOWN  NORTH 


NEWBOOKS 

Al    ALL   BOOKSELLERS 

BATTLESROYAL""™""";'""' 

DOWN  NORTH       bbr^Tales 

represent  him  iii  both  tho  moods  in  wliiili  ht) 
nuult)  his  uiuurt  ua  a  wntur.  "  iSattlus  IJoyul 
Dowu  North"  is  powerful,  ruKfi:ecl,uhuost  te;u^ 
some  in  its  tnitfio  iuteiisity;  tlio  otlier,  "  Ilai^ 
l)or  Tales  Dowu  North,"  is  toiuler,  iiuaiiit, 
and  marked  hy  that  stipi'^nie  quality  of  the 
storv-teller's  iu-t — uuali'ected  simplicity.   Both 

HARBOR  TALES  S^a  ii? 

GrentVU  of  The 
Labrador. 

llonoie  Willsie,  in  the  Neiv  York  Times 
Mtiijaznie:  "We  lost  the  bast  short  story 
writer  in  the  countiy  wheu  Nonuuu  Duucau 
died." 

Two  vols.,  tach  illustrated.  Net  ^1.35. 

IT  HAPPENED    Bums  a.  Jenkins 

"OVER  THERE'f  lErsf^r^; 

thrilling!:  "  rapid-fire  "  romance  of  au  Ameri- 
can  aviator   and   an    Eufjlish   "lady  of  hif^h 
degree."    A  book  permeated  with  the  atmos- 
phere of  these  thrilliug  heart-searcliiug'  days. 
Illustrated.   Net  $1.25. 

Steiner 

author  of  "  On  the 
Trail  of  the  Immi- 
grant," etc.,  g-ives  us 
a  delightful  story  of  the  influence  of  the  life 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  upon  the  boys  of  a  far- 
away land.  Will  move  every  patriotic  Ameri- 
can to  gi"eater  zeal  and  greater  service  to-day. 
Illustrated.    Net  §1.00. 

THE  SECOND  ^^  ff  Ke'f 

for  Men  and  Women 
of  Tomorrow.  "  A 
clarion  call  to  those 
who,  left  at  home 
while  the  fightingmen 
are  overseas,  have  a  duty  toward  the  boys  and 
girls  of  adolescent  years." — Baptist  World. 

Net  §1.00. 

TtrREE   GREAT    liOOK!^    FOR    BOYS 


UNCLE  JOE'S  E-"™""  * 
LINCOLN 


LINE  OF 
DEFENCE 


GRIT-A-  Dillon  Wallace 

ni  rMTlf  author  of  "  UngavaBob,"  etc., 
r  I  h  N  I  Y  is  to  the  front  with  a  new  Tale 
I  IjLiII  1  1  of  the  Labrador  WUd.  For 
adventure  and  realism  of  the  most  healthful 
sort  boys  will  find  it  difficult  indeed  to  beat 
this  latest  story  fi-om  the  surviving  companion 
of  Leonidas  Hubbard,  Jr.,  the  Labrador  ex- 
plorer. Illustrated.   Net  §1.25. 


Albert  Lee 

has  written 
the  first  big 
Tale   of  the 


AT  HIS 
COUNTRY'S  CALL 

Great  W^ar  for  Boys.  Lieut.  Gen.  Sir  R. 
Baden-Powell  says:  "It  is  a  most  exciting 
yarn  for  boys  which  should  arouse  their  spirit 
of  patriotic  adoration."  Illustrated.  Net§1.25. 

Edwin  C.  Burritt 

the  author  of  "The  Boy 
Scout  Crusoes,"  presents  a 
new  sheaf  of  Adventures 
ill  the  South  Seas.  The  success  of  "  Boy 
Scout  Crusoes"  has  furnished  the  incentive 
lor  a  fascinating  story  of  adventures  which 
will  keep  the  reader  spellbound  until  the  last 
page  is  reached.  Illustrated.    Net  §1.25. 

Fleming  \fm9^iammmM  newyork 

H. 

Revell 

Company  I 


CAMERON 
ISLAND 


Aik  ANY  BoohtelUr  for 
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158  Fifth 
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BOOKS : 

158  Fifth  Avenac,  New  York 

17  N.  Wibiik  Avtnat,  Chicato 
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inisfhii'f,"  and  all  told  with  an  inaiRht  iiito  that 
whirh  i.s  most  appealing  to  boys  and  (fills  .six 
lo   twelve. 

Cai'Tain  ZiTiiK,  by  Roy  J.  Snell.  (Little, 
Hi-own  &  Co.,  $1.85.)  A  stirrinB  tale  of  the 
frozen  Noilh  ;  adventures  of  an  K.skinio  lad 
brave  and  "t>iiuare"  enoutrh  to  prove  a  real  in- 
spiration  to  virile  American   boys 

CiiKl.s  or  Oin  Oi.ohy,  by  Mary  Constance  Du 
Hois.  (Century  Co.,  $1.35.)  The  familiar  boaid- 
injf  si-h<>ol  story  has  wrapt  the  American  IhiK 
around  itself  and  assumed  a  patriotic  setting. 
This  story  adds  a  girl  of  mystery. 

Scout  Dkakh  in  War  Timk.  by  Isabel  Horn- 
brook.  (Little,  Uiown  &  Co..  $l.:!5.)  A  Hoy  Scout 
stoiy  for  boys  and  girLs  twelve  to  sixteen  in 
which  the  lire  of  patriotic  youth  is  satLsfactorily 
blended   with   the  charm  of  out-of-dooi-s. 

LoNK  Bull's  Mistaki:,  by  James  Willard 
Schultz.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  Co..  $1.35.)  A  tale 
of  AniM-ican  Indian  life  to  which  the  author 
has  imparted  in  a  rare  degree  the  (lavor  of 
woods  and  plains.   Kor  boys  ten  to  si.xteen. 

Thk  Bkowniks  and  Princr  Florimkl.  by  Pal- 
mer Cox.  (Century  Co.,  $l.f>(l.)  Reappearance  of 
the  inimitable  Brownies  ;  this  time  to  play  their 
parts  in  a  connected  narrative  centering  around 
the  adventures  of  Florimel  and  Queen  Titania. 

I'atriotlsm  AM)  THK  Flao.  Retold  from  5f(. 
Nicholas.  (Century  Co„  75  cents.)  A  thought- 
ful selection  of  articles,  speeches  and  stories,  all 
entertaining  and  all  to  be  commended  as  calcu- 
lated to  stimulate  in  young  readers  an  intelligent 
love  of  country. 

LiTTLK  CmiA  LiBRF,  by  Jane  Prichard  Duggan. 
(Little.  Brown  &  Co.,  $L35. )  The  in.spiration 
of  real  patriotism  and  stirring  action  lend  a 
.iflamour  to  Ihis  tale  of  a  little  heroine  of  the 
Cuban  rebellion  against  Spanish  rule.  For  girls 
ten  to  si.xteen. 

TiiR  Outdoor  Story  Book,  by  Carolyn  Sher- 
win  Bailey.  (Pilgrim  Press,  $1.)  Children  from 
four  to  eleven  will  enjoy  learning  nature  study 
from  these  entertaining  stories  of  "Whirling 
Beetle."  '"Frowsy  Weed,"  "Why  the  Beaver  Wore 
Old  Clothes,"  etc. 

Till-:  Silver  Cache  of  the  Pawnee,  by  D. 
Lange.  (Lothrop.  Lee  &  Shepard  Co.,  $1.25.)  A 
story  of  the  old  Santa-Fe  Trail  with  thrills 
a-plenty  in  the  shape  of  buffalo  stampedes,  at- 
tacks by  Indians  and  the  discovery  of  hidden 
treasures.   For  boys  ten  to  si.\teen. 

Abr.\ham  Lincoln,  by  Wilbur  F.  Gordy. 
(Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  $1.)  Sympathetic  study 
of  Lincoln  prepared  for  young  readers  and  treat- 
ing with  commendable  simplicity  his  life  as  boy, 
man  and  president.  First  in  series  called  "Heroes 
and  Leaders   in   American   History." 

The  Mysti'.ry  of  Ram  Island,  by  Joseph  Bush- 
nell  Ames.  (Century  Co..  $1.35.)  A  rich  man's 
son  sent  to  a  summer  camp  of  "Boy  Scouts"  to 
reduce  the  periphery  of  his  hatband.  A  whole- 
some lot  of  sports  mixt  with  some  real  adventure 
brings  out  the  real  worth  of  the  boy. 

Story-Hour  Favorites,  compiled  by  Wilhelmina 
Harper.  (Century  Co.,  $1.25.)  Miss  Harper  is 
a  successful  story-teller  in  a  big  New  York  pub- 
lic library.  In  this  collection  of  the  best  stories 
to  tell  children  she  has  included  "Brer  Rabbit," 
"The  Happy  Prince,"   fairy  tales   and  legends. 

America's  Daughter,  bv  Rena  L.  Halsey. 
(Lothrop.  Lee  &  Shepard  Co.,  $1.35.)  Whole- 
some, joyous  story  of  the  efforts  of  a  group  of 
schoolgirls  to  make  themselves  worthy  "Daugh- 
tei-s  of  America."  A  thread  of  mystery  and 
plenty  of  dash  to  insure  its  appeal  to  girls 
twelve   to   eighteen. 

Winning  the  War  in  the 
Kitchen 

Camouflage  Cookkry.  by  Helen  Watkeys 
Moore.  (Duffield  &  Co.,  $1.)  Supplies  a  war 
time  demand  for  substitute  or  mock  dishes.  Rec- 
ipes include  soups,  fish,  meats,  salads  and  sweets. 

The  Eat  Less  Meat  Book,  by  Mrs.  C.  S.  Peel. 
(John  Lane  Co.,  $1.25.)  Inexpensive  and  practi- 
cal directions  for  war  economy  cooking.  Recipes 
include  soups,  vegetables,  sauced,  cheese,  cereals 
and   semi-meatless    dishes. 

HoL'SEHOLD  Management,  by  Florence  Nesbit. 
(Russell  Sa.ge  Foundation,  75  cents.)  Helpful  in- 
formation needed  by  the  social  worker,  nuree  or 
neighlxirhood  visitor  among  the  small  wage  earn- 
ers living  in  cramped  quarters. 

■Economical  Cookery,  by  Marion  Harris  Neil. 
(Little.  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.50.)  A  valua- 
ble volume  of  tested  recipes  of  aJI  kinds,  with 
intro<luctory  chaptei-s  on  how  to  choose  fooils, 
and  general  directions  for  cooking. 

Manual  oi-  Houskhoi.k  Accounts,  by  J.  C. 
and  M.  F.  Crandell.  ( Whitcomb-Barrows.  Bos- 
ton, $2.)  Describes  a  system  of  household  ac- 
counts based  on  modern  accounting  principles 
and    ))rovides    ruled    pages    for   actual    use. 

Food  Guide  for  War  Service  at  Home,  pre- 
piiicd  under  the  direction  of  the  U.  S.  Food 
Administration.  (Charles  Scvibner's  Sons,  26 
cents.)  .\  clear  statement  of  the  food  situation 
here  and  abroad,  with  .-.pecial  emphnsia  en 
wheat  and  meal,  with  an  introiluotion  by  Her- 
bert  Hoover. 


A  Remarkable  and  Timely  Work 
SIMON  LAKE 

Of  international  fame  as  an  inventor  especially 
along  submarine  lines,  tells  the  wonderful 
story  of  — 

The  Submarine 
in  War  and  Peace 

Its  Development  and  Possibilities 

By  SIMON   LAKE,  M.I.N.A. 

71  illu.iirationa  and  a  chart  I     $3.00  net. 

Important  and  authoritative 

NKW  YORK  TRIliUNE:  "With  German 
submarines  prowling  about  the  entrance  to  New 
York  harbor  and  destroying  vessels  along  the 
neighboring  coast,  there  is  peculiar  timeliness  in 
Ihis  fine  volume  by  one  of  the  chief  inventors  of 
that  style  of  craft.  .  .  .  The  lay  reader  will  lind 
the  narrative  and  descriptions  of  fascinating  in- 
terest. A  multitude  of  admirable  illustrations 
add  to  ihe  value  of  this  important  and  authori- 
tative work." 

Modern 
Shipbuilding  Terms 

Defined  and  Illustrated 

By  F.  FORREST  PEASE 
72  illustrations.     $2.00  net. 

This  is  almost  an  encyclopedia  of  the  ship- 
building industry.  All  words  and  phrases  now 
used  in  connection  with  shipbuilding  are  thor- 
oughly delined.  The  72  illustrations  show  the 
(cols,  machines  and  installations  which  are  used. 
A  series  of  special  photographs  show  the  pro- 
gressive steps  in  the  construction  of  ships.  Sub- 
jects such  as  Electric  Welding  are  treated  es- 
pecially in  the  appendix.  Every  worker  needs 
this  book. 

The  Business  of 
The  Household 

By  C.  W.  TABER 

Illustrated.     $2.00  net. 

Household  finance  and  management  handled 
with  expert  skill  based  upon  actual  e.xperience, 
and  solving  the  problem  of  making  ends  meet 
while  getting  right  results. 

Home  and 
Community  Hygiene 

By  JEAN  BROADHURST 

118  illustrations.     $2.00  net. 

A  text-book  of  personal  and  public  health, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  homemaker.  the  in- 
dividual and  the  good  citizen.  A  text  for  school 
cv  home  of  great  value. 

AT  ALL  BOOKSTORES 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  CO. 

PUBLISHERS     -     -     -      PHILADELPHIA 


SPEAKERS,  lECTllRERS :   y«  "««'^t 

^.^.^^_^^^__^_^__i^^_^  iQ  prepar- 
ing material  for  special  articles,  papers. 
speeches,  debates.     Expert,  scholarly  service. 

AIT'PHORS  RKSEARCII  BUREAU, 
Suite   42,    500    Fifth    Avemie,    New    York. 
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Personal  Help 
/or  t^e  Married 


Ktmik,  simlfDt-iuuii-ciic  stiouiac 

dlscusaioQot  luartiiiiic  diibcuUie> 

uDil  (heir  solution.  Creair it  twok 
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WAR  TIME,  THE  PLACE 
AND  THE  GIRL 

(Continued  from   page  •')(>) 

long  faftory  day,  which  begins  at  seven  in 
the  morning.  She  is  serene  of  face  and 
poised  in  manner,  but  to  look  at  her  one 
knows  that  her  motive  for  being  there  is 
not  a  usual  one.  We  asked  her  if  slio 
minded  the  long  hoiirs  and  the  hard  work. 
She  straightened  up  proudly  and  said : 
'"Mind?  Why  should  I  mindV  My  boy  is 
in  the  aviation  service  on  the  other  side, 
and  this  is  a  very  small  thing  for  me  to  he 
doing  here."  No  wonder  that  we  are  seeing 
such  wonderful  results  from  the  going  of 
women  into  industry,  if  they  go,  animated 
by  a  spirit  such  as  this. 

As  yet  we  have  not  come  to  the  point  of 
needing  many  women  in  our  munitions  fac- 
toVies,  but,  undoubtedly,  as  we  face  the 
problem  o^f  labor  dilution,  made  more  acute 
by  the  new  draft,  war  industry  is  going  to 
need  women  not  only  for  inspectional  work 
but  as  operatives.  This  influx  into  industry 
of  women  who  are  unprepared  by  anything 
in  their  former  experience  for  the  factory 
conditions  which  they  must  now  meet  pre- 
sents many  new  problems  to  factory  mana- 
gers. Careful  and  scientific  supervision  is 
necessary  if  the  women  are  to  do  their  best 
work,  and  this  supervision  is  now  being 
undertaken  in  almost  all  of  the  large  plants 
by  the  woman  service  manager,  who 
employs  the  women  workers,  fits  them 
into  their  jobs  and  generally  looks  after 
their  welfare.  Her  task  is  an  important 
one  and  requires  a  rare  co-mbination  of 
tact,  judgment  and  the  comprehension  of 
the  viewpoint  of  the  worker.  Many  women 
who  have  the  personality  and  background 
for  this  service  work  are  going  into  the  fac- 
tories as  operatives  and  getting  the  point 
of  view  which  is  so  essential.  In  fact  the 
Government  courses  for  training  industrial 
service  and  employment  managers  have  as 
part  of  the  cour.se  an  apprentice  period  of 
machine  work. 

The  housing  of  women  workers  is  an- 
other war  problem  which  should  appeal 
strongly  to  women.  Specialists  may  be 
needed  to  plan  schemes  in  the  beginning  but 
there  is  much  that  can  be  done  later  by  the 
many  women  whose  only  asset  frjr  war  work 
is  their  genius  for  home  making.  The  living 
problems  faced  by  the  girls  who  have  gone 
to  Washington  have  shown  the  need  for  a 
different  solution  in  other  centers  of  women 
workers.  Many  a  girl  who  went  to  Wash- 
ington, fired  by  patrif;tism,  and  more  than 
ready  to  hf\j>  out  the  <^»overnment,  has  come 
home  again  because  she  could  nr)t  stand  the 
«heer  loneliness  which  faced  hep  in  her 
leixure  hours.  Here  was  a  need  for  home- 
makers,  indeed,  and  now,  prompted  by  this 
)e«win,  we  are  calling  ui)on  the  home  mak- 
ing women  tf>  help  out  in  the  big  i)rr/blern 
of  keefiing  the  workers  happy  and  ontent- 
ed,  and,  therefore,  more  efljr-icnt. 

Home  making,  or  more  esfiecjaliy.  home 
keeping,  is  s^dnething  that  is  being  done  on 
a  large  Hfiih',  by  the  lied  ('tdhh  in  its  home 
service  work.  I  know  an  interesting  woman. 
an  artist  in  her  trwn  particular  and  unusunl 
field,  that  of  making  exhibits,  who  has  ju'-t 
finished  a  home  service  exhibit  to  be  use*] 
in  »nlisting  irifere«t  and  s[>reading  informa- 
tion alK>ut  tfir!  work.  She  says  tliat  horrje 
service  in  just  plain  neighborlinesH  and  be- 
ing kind  and  f/iendly  to  peojile  who  need 
you.  Hiirely  thlH  JH  M/tmethirig  that  every 
woman  <-an  have  n  share  in.  Most  of  us 
know  ]fnH  a\t<)iit.  tiie  hoine  service  than  w<' 
do  alKdit  the  |{<-fl  Cross  work  ovcrseaM,  but 
It  i«  no  lexH  e«serifin)  than  the  work  abroad, 
becanw»  it  biiildH  up  the  wcond  line  of  de- 
ferme  here  nt  home  and  looks  forward  to 
•  fler-war  dayx.  roop«.rating  with  the  Oov- 
ernment,  the  Uf<\  Trf.-s  l</«.ks  after  the 
fnmilieN  of  the  soldiers.  If  the  Oovernment 


"Most  Frequently  Useful" 

When  it  comes  to  the  selection  of  an  encyclopaedia,  no  one  can  better 
solve  your  problem  than  the  librarians  of  the  country,  for  it  is  tiieir 
special  business  to  know  about  books. 


They  know  from  actual  study  which 
sets  of  books  are  of  the  best  type^  most  au- 
tlioJ'itative,  best  illustrated,  tirjst  useful  and 
especially  which  are  most  used. 

And  there  is  just  one  general  reference 
work  to  whose  credit  the  Nation's  libra- 
rians place  all  these  and  other  excellent 
and  essential  qualifications.      That  work  is 

The  New  International 

Second  Edition 


Just  Completed 


24  VOLUMES 
80,000  ARTICLES 

Made   in     America  ; 
it    covers    the   world 


Encyclopaedia 

Revised,   Rewritten    and    Reset   from  A  to  Z 

Sizes  of  Page  Enlarged 

Number  of  Volumes  Increased 

Printed  Throughout  from   New  Plates 

EDITORS: 

FRANK  MOORE  COLBY,  M.A. 

TALCOTT  WILLIAMS,  LL.D.,  L.H.D.,  Litt.  D. 

JHore  than    SOO    Contributors    and   Office-Editors 


I 


The  Americax  Libr^vry  Association,  made  up  of  all  the  great  librarians 
of  the  country,  recently  published  a  volume  entitled  "A.  L.  A.  Guide  to  the 
Study  and  Use  of  Reference  Books.'' 

In  the  Guide  they  discuss  the  various  encyclopaedias  and   of   the   Second 
Edition  of  The  New  International  Encyclopedia  they  say : 

"This    is    an   encyclopaedia    of    the    best    modern    type     with    adequate      / 
and  authoritative  articles,  good  illustrations  and  excellent  and  very  use-       yr 
ful    bibliographies,    including    the    best    translations    of  foreign  works.       /» 
It  is  the  most  frequently  useful  of  all  encyclopaedias  in  English."  /  O 

In  order  that  you  may  see   for  yourself  just  why  these  great      J^-^  loiS 

librarians  praise  The  New  Intern,\tional,  let  us  send  you,  with       •  ^®      dodd 
our  compliments,  our  New  Illustrated  Book  showing  Specimen       /d^      MEAD  & 
Pages,   Illustrations,  Plates  in  Color,  Maps  and  so  on.  /    ^  CO.,  Inc. 

•  A  Publishers 

Send  in  the  Coupon.     We'll  Send  the  Book      /^^    %'er°rufe 

j/  jv'      Send  me  full  informa* 

We  are  confident  you  will  at  once  decide  to  give  /  4*  ''°"  "^safdinc  The  New 
The  New  International  first  place  in  your  library  /<,  il:'Tsl[Tn[^l7ioZ' 
and  to  that  end  we  wul  tell  you  of  the  easy  way  /  ^  with  detail*  of  the  present 
in  which  you  may  make  it  yours.  >^/C    „^''"''''.  •'''"•  *"<'   with  your 

-^  \)      MoothlrLiit  of  Prize-Qoestiont. 


/<s 


Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Publishers  ^^ 


New  York  City 


/'V 


Name.  .  . 
Occupation. 
Bus.  Address. 


Residence 

Town State . 


HOW  TO  USE  THE  INDEPENDENT  IN  THE 
TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH 

I  his  Ijrochurc  i)rcparc(l  hy  Dr.  I'Vedcrick  I  lf)uk  Law,  I  lead  of  llic 
Mnj^Iish  Dcjiartmciit  of  the  Stuyvesanl  IliK'''  .School,  where  nearly 
I'lVM  TIK^USANI)  boys  attend,  is  of  .special  licl])  lo  teachers  of 
Oral  ('omi)Osition,  Siipplenientary  Reading,  Public  .Speaking,  Rhet- 
oric, journalism,  ICxtempore  Speaking  and  Or.d  I'^xpression.  It  is 
free.  Senrling  for  it  will  not  |)Iace  you  tmdcr  any  obligation.  Ad- 
dress Tlic    Inflcpcndcnl,    I  Kj   West   .\()\\)   .St.,    New   York. 
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?Thc 
Eastern  Question 

This  j)n)l)lt'in  is  now  tDrocd  upon  lis  liy  tlu'  ai)[)cals  of  various  sub- 
ject races  for  support  in  tlieir  nationalistic  ambitions.  J.  A.  K. 
Marriott  has  written  a  book  of  deep  insight  and  practical  help  in 
understanding  present  international  poHtics. 

I  lie  evil  hand  of  (lennany  in  the  unhajipy  Balkans  is  no  less  noto- 
rious than  is  the  surprising  fact  that  there  has  hitherto  been  no 
systematic  account  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  Eastern 
Question.     At  all  Hoobstorcs,  ^5.50  net. 

"Tlu-   icliolc  rii'i(/c  of  our  litciatiirc  cottoins  in  o  siiii/L-  voUdiic  )io  more 
valuable  treatise  than  this." — X.  V.  Trilnuic. 

Oxford  University  Press 

A        .\1        E        K        I        C       A        N  B        K       A       N        C        H 

THIRTY-KIVE     WEST     THIRTY-SECONl-     STREET.     NEW     YORK    K^^ 


METROPOLITAN  HOSPITAL  TRAIMIVG  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

BLACKWELL'S    ISL.A.IMD,     NEW    YORK    CITY 

offers  a  two  and  one-Kalf  years  course  of  training. 
Eacli  pupil  nurse  receives  an  allowance  of  from  $10 
to  $15  a  month  in  addition  to  maintenance  and 
uniforms. 

Minimum  age  18  years.  Requirements,  at  least  one 
year  of  hij^K  school  or  equivalent.  Classes  are 
formed  each  month. 

Blackwell's  Island  is  an  historic  spot.  It  is  removed 
from  the  rush  and  noise  of  the  city,  yet  so  near  New 
^  ork  as  to  be  part  of  it.  The  palatial  nurses'  home, 
with  its  extensive  and  attractive  grounds,  is  an  ideal 
place  to  live  in. 

As  a  war  measure,  the  course  has  been  rt'duced  from  three  years  to  two  years  and  six  months.  Every 
young  woman  who  enters  a  training  school  for  nursing  to-day  renders  a  patriotic  service  by  releasing  a 
pair  of  trained  hands  for  service  "Over  There." 

For  Information  write  to  MISS  AGNES  S.  WARD.  Superintendent 


THE    SXOIVE    SCHOOL 

Cornwall-on-Hudsorfc,    Box    5,    r^ew  YopK 
FIFTY-SECOND    VEAR 

A  School  in  the  Heart  of  the  Open  Country.     For  Boys  from  9  to  19. 

LOCATION:     50  miles  from  New  York,  on  a  spur  of  Storm  King  Mountain,  900  ieet  above  sea  level,    lledtlihiul,  invigoratine, 
unusually  adapted  to  a  sane  and  simple  out-oi-door  liie. 

WORK:     Prepar.uion  for  Colleire  or  Business  Li(e  :  recent  graduates  in  1_'  leading  colleges.     Each  boy  studied  physically  ;ind 
mentally  to  increase  individual  ethciency.     Small  classes :    A  teacher  ior  every  seven  boys. 

ATSL£TIC3  :    Two  fields  with  excellent  facilities  lor  all  sports,  under  supervision  ;  hiking,  woods  Hie.  swimming  pool. 
}"';i  .jye  inXfitea  to  coynt  and  see  Jor yourself,     Cataioi;  sent  on  appUcttui:. 
AIjVAN  E.  BXTERR.  Headmaster 


HARTFORD 


Scientific  methods  with  practi- 
cal tr, lining  tor  the  niinislry. 
Kar^e  faculty  and  library. 

THEOLOGICAL 

Graduate  fellowships,  both  for- 
fign  and  resident.  t)pcr.  tocol* 
leye  iiraduates  uf  all  churches. 
Associated  with  Hartford  School  of  Rellgloas  Pec^agogy 
Training  Suniiay  School  and  other  lay  workers. 
Kennedy  School  of  Missions,  fitting  for  foreign  service. 
Address  M.  W.  JACOBUS,  Dean  of  Seminary 
Hartford.  Conn. 


SEMINARY 


'      Home  Study     ^ 

(27th  Year) 
Businest  Communication.  Forms  of  Public 
Address  —and  more  than  400  otKer  Academic 
and  professional  courses  arc  otfered  by  corre- 
spondence.    Address: 

Wc^t  Intuerflitii  of  Cdljiraija 

Division  6     ChicaRO,  III.  _ 


Utiion  Theological  Seminary 

Broadway  at  120th  St.,  New  York  City 

The  charter  requires  that  "Equal  privileges  of 
admission  and  instruction,  with  all  the  advan- 
t.igcs  of  the  Institution,  shall  be  allowed  to 
Students  of  every  denomination  of  Christians." 
Eighty-third  year  hegan  Scpteniber  25th,  iqiS. 
For  C'ataloguf,  address  The  Dean   of   Students. 


NEW  OPPORTUNITIES 

arc  0(>cninE  daily  for  trained  men  and   women. 
Never  hastlie  demand  lieen  so  ijreat  and  ihe  p.iv 
ti.il»rne.     t>»r  (r,-«  Itwklotaxii  »liiit  how,  lu  your  ep»r„  time 
at  Ikotne,  jnu  uikj  Itcoume  a  Tectiflvil  I'ultlio  .voo»utitAi>t, 
Cottt  Aooi'initftut,  itftiiltur,    Rr,ik«r,  (.'vrporntc  St'.'rv-        _ 
tafT.  ItuBhirH^OreaulBer.  Ailverllalim.SfttrBftixt  lt«iil 
I'iatkto  i;ii>ert  li*  -■ur  eitai  ii>«t«m.      HiikI  (it  liv,.ltl,t 
Rii^letat*  v)liloh  ouuroo  nitaiosts  jou. 

UoiTcrul  BdiIdcii  lnstilal( 

182Pullni»n  Bldg. 
New  York 


allotiiiciit  is  flcluyi'd  and  there  is  110  nitincy 
to  buy  till'  new  pair  i)f  s1iik>s  tliat  .loliiiny 
must  liMvc  to  wear  to  scliool,  tlio  Itod  Cross 
ailviimcs  tlu(  money  to  .lulumy's  mot  iter, 
and  lets  lier  pay  it  l)a(U  wlien  s!ie  can.  If 
Susie  lias  a  co'ld  an<l  Iter  motlier  is  tt)o  l)iisy 
riinninji;  elevators  or  rinKinjf  up  t'arivs  to 
Inive  time  to  take  her  to  the  doctor,  the 
home  service  worker  volunteers  her  aid  and 
Susie  is  properly  taken  care  of.  The  must 
important  as  well  as  the  most  interesting 
aspect  of  home  sei'vice  is  where  it  toncius 
t!ie  foreign  poi)ulatiim.  la  many  cases,  the 
first  actual  contact  with  the  United  States 
as  a  (iovermiient  and  a  nation  has  come 
to  these  f()rei},'n  families  thru  the  drafting 
of  the  men  of  the  family  into  .service. 
llt)me  service  work  with  these  families  is 
Ann>ricanizatiou  work  of  a  most  essential 
and  vital  sort. 

Ship  hnildinK  is  .something  which  appe»la 
to  every  one  as  having  a  very  <'lose  connec- 
ti(m  with  war  activities.  It  is  something, 
too,  which  is  enlistinii  the  services  of  women 
in  every  possible  pha.se  of  the  work.  The 
drafting  room  of  the  shipyard  has  an 
opeu  door  for  the  woman  who  knows 
drafting  or  even  drawing.  It  even  looks 
with  favor  upon  tiie  artist  who  is  begin- 
ning to  feel  useless  these  days.  One  of  tht^ 
large  shipyards  near  New  York  called  up 
my  office  the  other  day  and  demanded  two 
hundred  girls  and  women  immediately.  This 
particiUar  shipyard  is  replacing  every  man 
in  its  office  stall"  with  a  woman,  and  the 
president  assures  me  that  the  wage  scale 
will  remain  the  .same.  One  of  the  big  plants 
of  the  lOmergency  Fleet  Corporation  is  try- 
ing out  the  interesting  scheme  of  a  woman 
paymaster,  wlucse  chief  (]ualification  must 
bo  the  ability  to  hold  her  own  when  the 
laborers  in  the  yard  complain  about  the 
state  of  their  pay  envelopes.  It  would  seem 
strange,  however,  that  any  laborer  should 
have  cause  to  complain  of  the  amount  of 
money  in  his  pay  envelope  in  these  days  ot 
inflated  wages. 

Auo'ther  field,  more  highly  si)ecialized,  in 
which  women  are  replacing  men  as  far  as 
possible  is  chemistry.  So  desperate  is  the 
need  for  women  chemists  that  one  of  the 
largest  manufacturini;  plants  in  the  cc>uutry 
is  actually  oll'ering  to  take  on  college  girls 
who  know  nothing  of  chemistry  and  tr;uu 
them  along  the  lines  of  the  rathei*  special- 
ized methods  employed  in  its  factory. 

In  the  realm  of  sciences,  psychology  is 
also  among  those  much  in  evidence  at  the 
present  time.  It  links  up  in  a  most  inter- 
esting fashion  with  all  sorts  of  war  work. 
Psychiatry — the  application  of  psychologi- 
cal methods  to  the  rehabilitation  of  shell- 
shocked  soldiers — is  aui>ther  phase  of  occu- 
pational therapy,  in  which  the  knowledge 
of  abnormal  psychology  is  not  only  valua- 
ble but  necessary.  Simple  psychological 
tests  are  used  by  the  officers  who  examine 
men  for  military  service  and  the  factory 
employment  managers  use  similar  tests  in 
determining  the  fitness  of  workers  for  their 
jobs. 

Wireless  telegraphy  is  attracting  many 
women  who  have  the  necessary  background 
of  physics  and  mathenuitics  for  the  special 
training  in  ratlio  work.  The  navy  is  taking 
on  women  as  yeomt>n  to  tlo  shore  iluty  at 
the  wireless  stations.  Ueing  a  yeoman  is 
not  s()  merely  picturestivie  as  the  news- 
papers would  have  us  believe.  To  be  sure 
you  can  wear  a  navy  uniform,  but  you  also 
work  seven  tlays  a  week  anil  enlist  for  the 
diir;itioii  of  the  war.  l>etinite  war  serviiv  it 
is,  however,  and  every  %\y\  who  lu'comes  a 
yeoman  can  have  the  satisfaction  of  know 
ing  that  she  is  releasing,  as  frvuu  prismt, 
some  saihu-  who  has  been  fuming  with  im- 
patience and  disaiM'i'intment  because  he 
had  to  spend  his  days  in  an  otfice  instead 
of  on  the  deck  of  a  destroyer  somewhere 
on  the  .Vtlantic. 
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THIS  BOOK  IS  TRUE 

**  Everything  that  happens 
to  anybody  in  this  book 
has  happened  to  some- 
body in  France  of  whom 
I  have  had  personal 
kno  wledge. " —  The  Author. 
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Canfield 

Author  of  THE  BENT  TWIG 

Start  reading  it  now.    It 
will   strengthen   the   pur- 
pose of  thousands  of 
Americans. 

Third  (■riniim^,  %\.?i^  net 


Henry  Holt  &  Co., 


1)  W.  44(h  Street 
New  York 
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•iz'  y^%  '.'I,  (>rlr)t'-f|  in  four  color*  an'l 
only     1 1  00,    po.'aK^     prepaid 
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1 1  I  wcro  asked  what  I  considered  the 
(iiio  ttiiiif;  most  ill  demand  at  the  present 
time — indeed  what  seems  often  to  be  the 
most  essential  tbiiiR — I  slionhl  almost  be  in- 
flined  to  say,  stenography.  That  sounds  very 
mundane  and  uninteresting,  1  know,  but 
th(>  fact  remains  that  it  is  true.  Every wliere 
tliey  are  calling  for  st<'nngraphers.  There 
was  a  time  once  when  W.ishiiigton  had  our 
ofBce  on  the  long  distance  wire  every  (hiy 
fairly  i)leading  with  us  to  send  them  good 
stenographers.  Army  units  of  fifty  and  a 
liundred  girls  for  stenographic  work  in 
(lovernment  oflBces  overseas  are  being  con- 
stantly recruited.  The  big  business  houses 
;ind  manufacturing  plants  engaged  in  essen- 
tial (lovernment  work,  having  lent  all 
their  former  stenographers  for  service  in 
Washington,  are  now  calling  for  others 
to  take  their  places.  It  would  almost  seem 
that  the  war  will  be  won  by  stenographers ! 

Finally  in  your  search  for  a  war  job.  al- 
ways remember  one  thing.  Any  essential 
work  is  war  work.  You  don't  have  to  be 
enlisted  in  the  Red  Cross  or  the  navy  or  in 
(Jovernment  service.  Wherever  you  are 
and  whatever  you  are  doing,  if  your  job 
is  necessary  to  any  person  or  anything  that 
is  contributing,  even  indirectly,  toward  win- 
ning the  war.  then  your  job  is  a  war  job. 


MY    TRIP    TO    THE 
BELGI AN    FRONT 

(Coniinued  from  page  59) 

Lieutenant  Hickey  said.  "I  am  mighty 
glad  I  got  that  Oerman.  He  is  my  third, 
tho  I  think  I  have  got  six  others  that  came 
down  in  their  own  lines.  But  I  am  particu- 
larly gratified  that  I  got  this  one  because, 
three  weeks  ago,  I  wounded  a  German 
bifilane  with  a  pilot  and  observer  aboard 
and  forced  them  to  land.  They  reached  the 
eaith  two-  minutes  ahead  of  me  and  by  the 
time  I  had  landed  they  had  left  their  ma- 
chine and  walked  a  couple  of  hundred  feet 
away.  Thinking  that  they  would  be  sports- 
men I  immediately  went  over  to  them  and 
asked  them  to  shake  hands  with  me.  One 
of  the  Germans  refused  point  blank  and 
the  otlier  finally  did  so  tho  in  a  shame- 
faced manner.  I  returned  to  look  at  the 
trophy  I  had  captured  and  stood  with  my 
hand  resting  on  the  machine  talking  to  a 
r.elgian  officer  not  three  feet  from  me 
who  had  in  the  meantime  rusli(>d  ui). 
Belgian  soldiers  had  also  come  run- 
ning up  from  all  sides  and  they 
stood  in  a  circle  about  us.  All  of  a  sudden 
a  terrific  explosion  occurred,  the  Belgian 
r)fr)cer  three  feet  away  from  me  was  blown 
into  bits,  eight  Belgian  soldiers  were  killed 
outright  anfl  ten  others  were  wounded.  IIow 
I  escaped  I  cuniutt  to  this  day  understand 
altho  my  face  as  you  see  was  covered  with 
powder  and  the  stain  has  not  come  out  yet. 
That  my  life  was  saved  is  nothing  less  than 
n   miracle." 

It  seems  that  the  Germans  had  left  a 
time  bornb  in  the  aeroplane  and  that  was 
the  thing  that  had  exploded.  It  was  also 
the  reason  why  the  Germans  had  walked 
away   before   Ilickey   lanrled. 

"I'efore  we  could  stop  them,"  continued 
Lieutenant  Hickey.  "the  I'elgians  took  out 
their  (locket  knives  iind  slashed  both  the 
'•'•rman"    tf)    ideces." 

Lieutenant  Ilickey  tlir-n  took  mr-  to  his 
little  cubliy  h»»le  of  a  bunk  in  the  officers' 
liend'iuarterH  and  showed  me  all  the  various 
(lictiires  anri  souvenirs  on  his  wall.  He  also 
as  a  parting  momento  presented  me  with 
the  photr)graph  fif  himself  and  "Billie," 
which  I  h'-rewith  re[(rodu<"e.  and  also  a 
signal  shell  which  he  carried  with  him  in 
the  mnr-hine  on  the  |)revio'UH  day  when  lie 
killed  the  I'.oche,  the  signal  giving  a  gi-er-n 
light  by  flight  and  emitting  u  puff  ball  of 
green  smoke  by  day. 
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Our  Admirable   Betty 

By    jEFFfCRY     FaKNOL 

Author  of  ''The  Broad  Tlii/hwui/" 
A  joyous  and  vigorous  romance  of  the 
period  of  "The  Broad  Highway." 

$1.00  ncl. 

The    Zeppelin's  Passenger 

By  E.  Phillips  Oppeniieim 
Author  of 
"The  Kingdom  of  the  Blind" 

"The  Pawns  Count" 
Another  German  Spy  Story — more 
audacious  than  Mr.  Oppenheim  has 
heretofore  written.  $1.50  net. 

Virtuous  Wives 

By  Owen  Johnson 

Author  of  "The  Salamander" 

A  highly  interesting  and  truthful  story 
of  married  life  in  New  York,  that 
every  woman  will  wish  to  read. 

$1.50  net. 

Tales  of  War 

By  Lord  Dunsany 

Wonderful  vignettes  of  the  Great 
European  tragedy  that  bear  the  stamp 
of  Lord  Dunsany's  artistry. 

$1.35  net. 

The  Cradle  of  the  War 

THE  NEAR  EAST  AND  PAN- 
GERMANISM 

By  H.  Cn.^KLES  Woods,  F.R.G.S. 
A  really  valuable  work   based  on   the 
author's   Lowell   Institute   lectures   on 
"War  and  Diplomacy  in  the  Balkans." 

$2.50  net. 

Nerves  and  the  War 

By  Annie  Payson  Call 

A  timely  and  appropriate  volume  on 
the  economy  of  nerve  force  by  the  au- 
thor of  "Power  Through   Repose." 

$1.25  net. 

George  Westing  house 

His  Life  and  Achiercincnts 
By  Francis  E.  Leupp 

Althoiigh  one  of  the  foremost  Ameri- 
can inventors  no  adequate  biography 
of  George  Westinghouse  has  hitherto 
appeared.  As  unfolded  by  Mr.  Leupj) 
his  career  reads  like  a  romance. 

Ilhistrntcd.     $S.OO  net. 

My  Chinese  Days 

By    (JULIELAIA    F.    Al.SOP 

With  its  background  of  Oriental 
colors,  customs  and  mystery,  this  is  a 
volume  of  I'eally  wonderful  vignettes 
of  Chinese  life,  by  a  woman  physician. 

$2.00  nrl. 

Thy  Son  Liveth 

Anonymous 

Wireless  messages  from  an  American 
soldier'  killed  in  France,  to  his  sorrow- 
ing mother — assuring  iier  that  while 
his  body  has  been  killed,  h«>  is  alive 
and  only  distrr-ssed  by  the  g-ief  of 
those  on  earth.  His  mother  in  turn 
gives  his  messages  of  conso-lation  to 
the  world.  75  crnlii  net. 

Little  Theater  Classics 

\'oh;mic   I 

By  Sa.vhtkl  A.   Ei.iOT,  .T». 

Contains   five   classic  one-act    plays   of 
r'are   mei'it   adai)ted    for   "Little   'Tliea 
ters,"  or  for  stay-nt -home  readers. 

$lf>0   n,l. 


LITTLE,  BROWN  &  CO.,  BOSTON 
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si'aii;mi;m'  iif  i'ni%  »i\v.\Kit.siiii',  man 

AtiK.MK.Vr,   i-lr.,   required   liy   the  Ai-t   of  I'oii- 

t;re-<!.  nf   Ailgiiiit   '.'I,    IttlJ,   nf  'I'lie    Inileiit'iiiK-iit, 

Willi   Wliitli   In   liiiiirporiili'il   Hurper'it  Weekly, 

|.iilili>li<il    w.ikl.v    lit    Nfw    York,    N.    V.,    for 

Uiiul.ir   1,   unn 

Sliite  of  New   York,         '    ^^ 

I'oiiiily   of    New    York,    i 

Hefore  iiie,  a  luitiiry  piililii'  In  iiiiil  for  tlie 
Stiile  mill  eoiiiity  ufnri'isuiil,  persniiitlly  it|i- 
lieiired  Kreilerii'  K.  IMi'kiiiiaon,  who  hiivhig 
lieeii  duly  sworn  mi'ordlli(!  to  hiw,  ilc|iOHeK 
and  siiys  (hut  hi-  is  tlie  Secretary  of  liide- 
peiideiil  I'oriiorulloii,  owner  of  'l"he  liiiU'lieii- 
deiit,  Willi  Whiili  |8  liirorporated  il'irper's 
Weekly,  anil  Unit  Ilie  following  is,  to  tin-  liest 
uf  his  kniiwli'ilgi-  mill  lielief,  ii  true  Htiiteiiielit 
uf  the  ownership,  iMaiiat,'i'inent,  ete.,  of  the 
aforesaid  pnliliraium  for  the  date  8liown  In 
the  ahove  eaption,  reiiiilred  by  the  Art  of 
Aiiiiiist  1'^,  liir.'.  enilKKli.'d  in  sei'lioii  448, 
I'ostiil  I.iiws  anil  l{>'i;iiliiiii>iis,  printed  on  the 
reverse   of    this    form,    to   wit; 

1.  That  the  minuK  and  addresses  of  the 
piihllslier,  editor,  nianai;iiit;  editor,  and  hiisl- 
ness  manager  are:  I'lildislier.  Karl  V.  S.  llow- 
liind:  Kditor,  llaiiiilloii  Hull;  A>-~...iiile  Edi- 
tor, Harold  J.  Ilowlaiul.  .Maiiai;lnt;  Kditor. 
none;  itnsiness  itinacer.  none,  all  of  119  West 
Fortieth   street.    New   York,    N.    Y. 

2.  That  the  owner  is  Independent  Corpora- 
tion, IIU  West  Fortieth  street.  New  Y'ork, 
N.  Y.  Names  and  addresses  of  stix'kliolders 
holiliiii;  1  per  eent.  or  more  of  total  amount 
of  stoik;  Cliarles  H.  Alexander,  Iti.'i  Itroail- 
w.iy.  New  Y'ork,  N.  Y. ;  James  Doiinlas.  !iy 
.lohii  street.  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Hamilton  Holt, 
119  West  Fortieth  street.  New  Y'ork.  N.  Y.; 
Kstale  of  William  H.  HowlamI,  119  West 
Fortieth  street.  New  Y'ork,  N.  \'.;  Madeline 
Howland,  107  llarrison  aveinie,  Montelair.  N. 
J.;  liarl  V.  S.  Howland,  119  West  Fortieth 
street.    New    Y'ork,    N.    Y'. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  iiiortunttf's, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  lioldiii);  1 
per  cent,  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,   or  other  securities  are:    none. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giv- 
int;  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders  and 
security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the 
list  of  stockholders  and  securit.v  holders  as 
they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company, 
but  also  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or 
security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the 
coiapany  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary 
rplatlon.  the  imiiie  of  the  person  or  corpora- 
tion for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given; 
also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain 
statements  embracing  atliaut's  full  knowledge 
and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions iiider  whii  h  stiuklioldcrs  and  security 
holders  who  do  not  apiiear  upon  the  books  of 
the  company  as  trustees  hold  stock  and  securi- 
ties in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona 
tide  owner;  ami  this  atliant  has  no  reason  to 
believe  that  ^ny  otlier  person,  association,  or 
corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect 
in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities 
than   as  so  stated  by   him. 

INrtEPENPKNT   CORPORATION, 
FREDERIC    E.    DICKINSON,    Secretary. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  2(ith 
dav   of   September,    1918. 

JOSEPH   J.    KOELBEL, 
Notary    Public,    N.    Y.    County    No.    31S    New 
York   County   Register's   No.   10,22.5. 
tMj'    commission   expires    March    30.    1920.) 


HOW  TO  STUDY  THIS  NUMBER 

Th(^  Independent  Lesson  Plans 


DIVIDENDS 


"WESTINGHOUSE     ELECTRIC 
&   MANUFACTURING    COMPANY. 
A    quarterly   diviileud    of   l-'4%    (87i.>    cents    per 
share),    on    the    PREFERRED   stock    of   this   Com- 
pany   will    be   paid   October  15,    1918. 

A  dividend  of  1%"^  (871^  cents  per  share)  on 
the  COMMON  sto-k  of  this  Company  for  the 
quarter  ending  September  30,  1918,  will  be  paid 
October  31,    1918. 

Both  dividends  are  payable  to  stockholders  of 
record  as  of  October  4,   1918. 

H.   F.  BAETZ,  Treasurer. 
New    Y'ork,    September   2.1.    191K. 

DIVIDEND  NOTICE  OF 

AMERICAN  LIGHT  &  TRACTION 
COMPANY 

The  Ronrd  of  Directors  of  the  above  Coin- 
piiny,  at  a  meeting  held  October  1st,  191S,  de- 
clared a  CASH  dividend  of  1%%  on  the  Pre- 
ferred Stock,  a  CASH  dividend  of  2V. %  on  the 
Common  Stock,  and  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of 
2V&  shares  of  Common  Stock  on  every  one  hun- 
dred (100>  shares  of  Common  Stock  outstanding, 
all    payable    November   1st,    1918. 

The    Transfer    Hooks    will    close    at    3.00    o'cloik 
P.    M.    on   October   lltli,    1918,    and   will   reopen   at 
10.00    o'llock    A.    M.    on    October    2'*th,    1918. 
('.    N.    .IKT.I.IFKE.    Scciiiarv. 

INSURANCE 

Service  of  The  Independent 

A  coiistjuitly  iiHTcasiiiH:  mimbor  of  ri>n(l- 
ers  nre  HCOiirinK  vnlnahle  information 
through  the  Iiisiiranco  Service  Department 
comhicted   by  W.    11.   Underwood,   nirector. 


H  N  G  L  I  S  H  :     LITERATURE     AND 
COMPOSITION 

l(Y    1  laOlJKlilCK    HOUK    LAW,    I'H.l). 

IIKAP    OK    THK    ENULIHII     Pfa-AKT-VIKNT,    STIIYVKSANT 
HKill     SiMIOdl.,      NKW      YiiHK      CITY 

I.  Liberty    Bonds    or    Scraps    of    Paper.    By 

Alfred    Noyes. 

1.  Ask  your  teacher  to  read  aloud  to  your 
class  Alfre<l  Noyes's  poems,  "The  Barrel- 
Ortfan"  and  "The  HiKhwuynian."  After  the 
readinjr,  express  your  own  opinion  of  the 
wortii    of    Alfred    Noyes    as    a    poet. 

■J.  What  manly  characteristics  of  Alfred  Noyes 
are   made  evident    in    the   article? 

3.  Give  a  speech  in  which  you  apply  the  prin- 
cipal thought  of  the  article  to  the  conduct 
of  inter-bchool   athletics. 

•I.  Write  a  letter  to  one  who  hiu*  pro-German 
tendencies,  showinn  him  that  the  war  is 
beinK  fought  "for  every  natioii,  even  includ- 
ing; Germany." 

r>.  Write  a  paragraph  of  specific  instance  on 
"Perverse  Individuals  Who  Wish  to  Develop 
Life  lit    the   K.Npense  of   Others." 

().  Write  the  concludiiiK  paravrraph  of  an  ora- 
tion on  "Law,  in  Whose  .Service  Is  Perfect 
F'reedom." 

7.  Write  a  paragraph  of  cause  and  effect  on 
"Why  Germany  Is  the  Most  Criminal  of  All 
Nations." 

8.  Give  your  class  a  spirited  talk,  based  on  the 
article,  urtring  your  fellow  students  to  assist 
in  the  sale  of  Liberty   !?ouils. 

II.  Cur    Practical     Program    for    Peace.    By 
Preiident    Wilson. 

1.  Write  clear,  expository  paragraphs  on  the 
following:  (a)  This  Is  a  People's  Wyr.  (b) 
The  Real  Issues  of  the  War.  (c)  Why  There 
Can  He  No  Peace  by  Compromise,  (d)  Im- 
partial .lustice.  (e)  The  Need  of  a  League 
of   Nations. 

2.  Select  tive  strikingly  emphatic,  and  remark- 
ably wc'U-worded  sentences.  Explain  the  sen- 
tences  you   select. 

III.  My  Trip  to  the  Belgian  Front.  By 
H.imllton    Holt. 

1.  How  does  Mr.  Holt  make  the  article  per- 
sonal   instead   of   formal  ? 

2.  Show  how  Mr.  Holt  combines  narration,  de- 
scription,   and   exposition. 

3.  Write  short  par.-xgraphs.  or  give  short  talks, 
on  the  following:  (a)  British  Officers  in 
War  Time,  (b)  The  Character  of  the  Bel- 
gian Soldiers,  (c)  A  Battle  in  the  Air.  (d) 
German   Treachery. 

IV.  Wartime,  the  Place  and  the  Girl.  By 
Norma   B.   Kastl. 

1.  Present,  in  the  form  of  a  synopsis,  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  war  work  open  to  women. 

2.  Write  a  somewhat  similar  article  in  which 
you  show  what  kinds  of  war  work  are  open, 
in  your  community,  to  the  members  of  your 
class. 

V.  The  IVIaster  Builder.  By  Donald  Wilhelm. 

1.  How  does  the  introduction  awaken  interest 
in  the  subject  of  the  article? 

2.  Point  out  the  steps  by  which  the  author 
proves  that  Admiral  Taylor  has  unusual 
merit. 

3.  How  does  the  conclusion  open  up  the  sub- 
ject? 

4.  By  what  means  does  the  author  make  the 
presentation    of    technical    facts    interesting? 

5.  Write  a  paragraph  showing  that  the  article 
makes  one  proud  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

VI.  Editorial    Articles. 

1.  for  every  editorial  article  write  a  single 
sentence  that  will  express  the  principal 
thought   of   the   article. 

2.  Write  somewhat  similar  sentences  that 
might  be  used  as  topic  sentences  for  editorial 
articles  concerning  your  school  and  its  work. 

VII.  The   Story   of   the    Week. 

1.  Write  an  imaginary  conversation  between 
two  men,  one  well-informed  and  one  ignor- 
ant, concerning  the  importance  of  the  col- 
lapse of   Bulgaria. 

2.  Combine  an  account  of  the  recent  events  on 
the  Western  Front  with  an  appeal  for  the 
purchase   of    Liberty    Bonds. 

3.  Write  a  letter  to  a  friend  of  yours  in  a 
remote  place,  telling  him  of  recent  impor- 
tant   events. 

I.  Prepare  a  large  map  of  Palestine  and  the 
neighboring  lands.  Exhibit  your  map,  and 
give  a  talk  to  your  chuss  explaining  the  im- 
portance  of   General    .-Mlenby'a   work. 

,').  Prepare  a  map  to  illustrate  the  recent  vic- 
tories on  the  Western  Front.  Give  a  talk 
explaining    their    importance, 

fi.  Give  a  Four  Minute  Talk  showing  what 
news  of  the  week  lilukeii  us  all  pri>ud  to  be 
Americana. 


HISTORY,  CIVICS  AND  ECONOMICS 

BY    ARTHUR    M.    WOLFSON,    PH.D. 

I  KlNCIl'Al.      OK      TIIK      llltill      Sl'llOOI.     OK     COMMKKrK, 
NI'W     YllHK     CITY 

I.  Why   We  Continue   to   Fight — "The    Pres- 

ident Voices  the  World's  Desire,"  "Our 
Practical  Program  for  Peace,"  "Liberty 
Bonds    vs.    Scraps    of    Paper." 

1.  On  what  grounds  may  it  be  said  that  the 
Presidi'Pt's  addri'ss  "sets  forth  .  .  .  the 
peace  aims,  not  of  America  alone,  not  of 
the    Allie.s   alone,   but    of   the   entire    world"? 

2.  Show  that:  "It  is  against  the  evil  here 
specified,  the  balance  of  power,  conscription, 
armaments,  secret  diplomacy  and  entrenched 
interests,  that  President  Wilson  has  spoken 
out." 

3.  What  evidence  is  given  in  the  editorial  that 
our  allies  have  not  yet  advanced  to  a  plane 
of  purposes  as  high  anil  as  unsel'ish  as 
ours? 

'I.  What  are  the  issues  of  the  war  as  stated  by 
the  President  ?  What  settlement  of  these 
issues   does   he  demand  ? 

.'5.  Upon  what  ground  does  the  President  sis- 
sert :  "We  still  read  Washington's  iinmortiti 
warning  .  .  .  with  full  comprehension  and 
an    answering    purpose"  ? 

(i.  How  does  the  President  justify  his  rejection 
of  the   various  Teutonic   "peace  oiTensives"  ? 

7.  Show  that  Mr.  Noycs's  article  is  based  on 
the  same  underlying  idea  as  the  President's 
address.  Quote  one  or  more  sentences  which 
express   this   idea. 

II.  The   Assault    on    the    Hlndenburg    Line — 

"Foch's  Battue,"  "A  Belgian  Drive." 
"Closing  In  on  Cambrai,"  "French 
Take  St.  Qiientin,"  "Americans  Gain 
in  the  Argonne,"  "Germany's  Fatal 
Handicap." 

1.  Indicate  on  the  map  (a)  the  battle  line  as 
it  Wius  tlrawn  last  •-■pring,  (b)  the  extent  of 
the  three  German  offensives,  (c)  the  terri- 
tory reconquered  between  July  18  and  Sep- 
tember 12,  (d)  the  points  at  which  the  Al- 
lied armies  are  directing  their  present  attack. 

2.  Discuss  the  strategic  significance  of  one  or 
more  of  the  points  mentioned  in  the  news 
items   of  this   week. 

3.  What  are  the  chances  that  the  Germans 
will  retire  to  a  new  line  east  of  the  French 
border  before  next  spring''  In  this  connec- 
tion study  the  editorisU,  "Germany's  Fatal 
Handicap." 

III.  The  Bulgarian  Armistice — "One  from 
Four  Leaves  Two."  "Bulgaria  Surren- 
ders," "Terms  of  the  Armistice,"  "How 
It  Happened." 

1.  What  does  the  title  of  the  e<Htorial  mean? 
Indicate  on  a  map  the  conditions  which 
justify   the   writers   conclusions. 

2  Why  is  "the  Berlin-Bospcrus-Bagdad  rail- 
road" called  "the  spinal  cord  of  the  enemy 
coalition"  ? 

3.  What  are  the  military  and  political  condi- 
tions which  led  the  Bulgars  to  withdraw 
from  the  war?  What  steps  are  still  neces- 
sary before  the  Near  Eastern  nuestion  may 
be  said  to  be  settled? 

■1.  "It  is  fortunate  that  "Bulgaria  is  the  first 
to  give  up,"   etc.   Why? 

IV.  The  War  Over  Here — "Enforced  Econ- 
omy."   "Cotton   Control." 

1.  What  means  is  the  War  Industries  Board 
using  to  conserve  material.  laU>r.  fuel, 
transportation?  How  are  the  regulations  of 
the  Board  -iffecting  your  family?  Your 
community  ? 

2,  Why  should  the  cotton  gro\sers"  right  be 
protected  in  a  way  different  from  the  pro- 
tection i\ccordeti  to  the  producers  of  wheat, 
sugar,  coal  or  any  other  (ssential  com- 
modity? 

V.  Women  .»nd  the  War— "Behind  the 
Times."  "Waitime.  the  Place  and  the 
Girl,"    "Woman    Suffrage." 

1.  Oo  you  see  any  connection  U'twivn  the 
statements  in  this  article  and  the  statement 
of  President  Wilson  that  the  granlinu  of 
sutl'rage  to  wonten  is  a  measure  i\e\-«»sary 
for   winning   the   war? 

2.  Tabulate  the  occupations  suggi-sted  >ws  rti- 
lieciidly  adapted  to  women.  .\dd  such  others 
as  occur  to  you  as  a  result  of  your  readins 
or  of   previous   discisaioixs. 

3.  If  you  know  any  woman  engaged  in  war 
work  lusk  her  to  give  you  her  in>pre«sions 
so   that    you    may   retell   them   to   the   class. 

I.  If  you  were  ar.owt>»l  to  ntake  the  chv>ice, 
which  I  lie  of  the  augseste\l  vH-cupatioiv* 
would   >ou  select? 


The  price  of  The  Independent 
is  ten  cents  a  copy,  four  dollars 
a  year.  Postage  to  foreign  coun- 
tries in  the  Postal  Union  $1.75 
extra;  to  Canada,  $1  extra.  En- 
tered at  the  New  York  Post  Of- 
fice as  second-class  matter  March 
28,  1918,  under  Act  of  March  ."5, 
1879.  Copyright,  1918,  by  The 
Independent.  The  Chautauquan, 
founded  1880,  incorporated  with 
The    Independent,    June    1,    1914 
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REMARKABLE    REMARKS 

€.  C.  Rex — The  be.st  Germany  can  do 
is  to  prepare  for  the  worst. 

H.  G.  Wells— The  British  mind  has 
never   really   tolerated   electricity. 

Paui-  RonRBACH — Are  Hindenburg  and 
Iiiidendorff  gods?  Can  they  do  no  wrong? 

TuEODORE  RoosE\"ELT — I  would  register 
the  young  women  just  as  much  as  the  young 
men. 

Gertrt'de  Athertox — It  is  the  private 
ambition  of  every  good  American  to  catch 
a  ?py. 

Peemieb  Clesienceatj — This  is  no  time 
to  talk.  "Yes"  and  "No"  cover  all  essen- 
tials. 

.ToH>-  D.  Rockefelleb,  Jb. — No  longer 
can  any  mau  live  to  himself  alone  nor  any 
nation. 

General  March — There  is  a  little  bit 
too  much  of  obeying  superior  oflScers  with- 
out qu'^stion. 

Bide  Dtdi.ey — Mary  Pickford's  name  be- 
ffre  she  went  into-  the  movies  was  Gladys 
Marie   Smith. 

n.  L.  Brailsfort) — Ideal  justice  is  a 
moral  dj'nnmite  which  would  wreck  any 
human  society. 

John  Galsworthy — It  is  manner  rather 
than  matter  which  divides  the  hearts  of 
American  and  Briton. 

Ltike  McLuke— You  have  often  met  a 
married  woman  who  is  afraid  to  opfn  her 
hu.sband's  mjiil.  Neither  have  we. 

Ed.  Howe  -Now  that  the  railroads  are 
in  control  f)f  the  Government  why  have  we 
an   Interstate  Connmerce  Commission? 

Thoma.s  NEI.SON  Page— Italy  feels  that 
what  she  has  borne  and  accomplishpd  in  the 
war  has  not  been  fully  appreciated  outside. 

Dr.  YniKjyp.KKf.-'AVo  are  convinf»fl  that 
the  Germ,'in  sword  will  win  the  viftory  and 
v/e  sharf  tho  viow  that  this  victory  is  not 
far  distant. 

Gk.nkral  PKRSiriiva — We  rely  on  the 
churches  at  home  to  keep  the  people  white 
hot  with  patriotism  and  courage  until  vic- 
tory is  won. 

Dr.  P'rank  rKANE-I  have  seen  all 
kinds  of  wivew.  jind  by  far  the  greatest 
number  of  successful  niwH  were  those  that 
marriefj  poor. 

pRrNf.-K  MAxrvrri.iA.N-  We  mu-t  set 
ajfainst  the  world  disorder  of  Trotzky,  whif-h 
dentroyn  freedom,  a  wf.rld  order  which  r'ro- 
tectir  freedom. 

Mayor  fownuj,  T  know  of  m,  other 
city  in  the  f'nited  States  where  citizens 
are  •>/•>  everl.-ii-tingly  swindled  by  the  public 
vrvife  forfiorfitionM  ns  in    Kansfin  f^ity. 

Ft.  K.  Mor  r/roN     We  „i:iy  look  for  a  bi« 
influx  of  Germans  who  will  givo  themselves 
ufi  when  Mfiry  I'jfkford  ttin]  fllinrley  Chafi 
lin  get  over  there  to  entertain  the  Viinks. 

MABHifAf,  V(h:ii-  The  v/ny  to  wnriiHze 
thf  enemy'"*  morale  \n  mirprize  in  every 
wn«e  of  the  word,  ft  deprives  him  of  tlie 
power  to  reflect  «nd  eoriHef|iiently  to  disnisx. 

Mato."«k      I/Kwih      Women      (idmlre     the 
mnle  vj   }„,t,   nre   corKlesfrrirling   to   the    in 
dividual     wheren<i    men     admire    individudl 
woTn<»n    but   are   condescending   t/>ward   the 
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THE    NEW    PLAYS 

loathing  But  Lies.  The  most  delightfully 
foolish  and  humorous  play  of  the  season. 
Willie  Collier  surpasses  himself.  Go  to  it. 
(Longacre  Theater.) 

The  Saving  Grace.  Wholesome  and  mirth- 
ful character  comedy  delightfully  played  by 
Cyril  Maude  and  excellent  company.  De- 
cidedly worth  while.   (Empire  Theater.) 

The  Aicakening.  A  strange  mixture  of 
five  acts,  an  epilog  and  a  vision  with  little 
nction.  A  translation  from  the  Russian,  fea- 
turing Wilton  Lackaye.  (Criterion  Thea- 
ter.) 

Lightnin.  A  novel  and  exhilarating  com- 
edy which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  war 
and  in  which  the  "worst  liar  in  the  West" 
turns  out  to  be  a  "good  fixer."  (Gaiety 
Theater. ) 

Everything  is  the  mammoth  musical 
spectacle  that  the  Hippodrome  offers  this 
year.  With  patriotism  as  the  keynote,  the 
show  still  maintains  its  reputation  as  being 
the  best  thing  of  its  kind  on  earth.  (The 
Hippodrome.) 

The  Girl  Behind  the  Gun.  "Pep"  is  the 
word  that  best  describes  this  typically 
American  musical  comedy,  starring  Donald 
Brian  and  .Tohn  E.  Hazzard.  Lots  of  snap 
in  mu.sic  and  dialog.  Not  a  dull  moment. 
(New  Amsterdam  Theater.) 

Tea  for  Three.  A  teapot  tragedy  of  the 
( ternal  triangle :  the  jealous  husband, 
pl.nyed  by  Frederick  Perry,  the  wife  (Mar- 
garet Lawrence)  and  the  third  angle  of 
the  triangle  (Arthur  Byron).  The  dialog 
is  clever  and  the  dramatic  situation  suffi- 
ciently tense  to  keep  the  audience  inter- 
ested and  rather  more  s.vniitathetic  than 
they  ought  to  be  with  the  wife  and  the 
Other  Man.    (Maxine  Elliott  Theater.) 
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Aviation  wireless!  Its  great 

speed  is  even  outmatched  by  the 
Mimeograph— for   while   the 

wireless  is  sending  one  message  to  one 
receiver,  the  Mimeograph  will  start  hun- 
dreds on  their  various  ways.   Fast  ?   While 
the  Mimeograph  duplicates  the  typewritten 
or  handwritten  page  with  a  sharp  exactness 

that  practically  makes  every  copy  an  original,  its  remark- 
able advantage  is  the  rapidity  of  its  execution.    Simply 
click  off  the  message  on  the  typewriter  and  it  is  ready  to 
print — five  thousand  an  hour.    Diagrams,  illustrations, 
plans,  etc.,  may  be  quickly  traced  on  the  same  stencil — 
and  duplicated  in  the  one  operation.    Get  new  booklet 
"E"  from  A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago — and  New  York. 
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•WITH   -WHICH   IS  INCORPORATED 

HARPER'S  WEEKLY 


WILSON'S     RIPOST 


THE  President's  counter-query  to  Germany  is  a  bril- 
liant stroke  of  statesmanship.  With  one  blow  he  cuts 
thru  the  camouflage  and  forces  the  enemy  to  reveal 
his  real  intentions.  The  question  he  put  to  the  German 
Chancellor  is  likely  to  prove  as  famous  in  history  as  the 
question  Lincoln  put  to  Douglas  which  wrecked  bis  political 
future. 

The  President  occupies  a  position  of  unprecedented  re- 
sponsibility. No  human  being  in  the  history  of  the  world 
has  had  such  personal  power  of  decision  in  a  question  in- 
volving such  momentous  interests.  The  President  had  laid 
down  on  various  occasions  and  in  great  detail  what  he  re- 
garded as  the  essential  conditions  of  peace,  conditions  so 
far-reaching  and  exacting  that  they  seemed  Utopian  to 
some  of  the  Allies.  The  Chancellor  unconditionally  declares 
Germany's  acceptance  of  everything  the  President  said  as 
a  basis  of  peace  negotiations.  What  could  America's  an- 
swer be?  Should  we  throw  up  our  hats  and  shout  "Hurrah! 
We've  won.  The  war's  over."  Certainly  not,  for  various 
reasons,  chief  among  which  were  the  well-wai*ranted  dis- 
trust of  German  sincerity  and  the  justifiable  pu.^picion  that 
this  move  was  merely  a  trick  to  gain  time  for  the  German 
armies  to  escape  Foch's  nippers.  Should  we  then  dismiss  it 
curtly  as  was  quite  properly  done  with  the  Austrian  note? 
Certainly  not,  for  the  Austrian  note  merely  asked  for  "a 
confidential  and  non-binding  discussion  of  the  basic  prin- 
ciples for  the  conclusion  of  peace,"  while  the  German  note 
purported  to  be  a  public  and  unreserved  acceptance  of 
the  American  terms.  The  Allies  have  officially  declared  txieir 
willingness  to  consider  any  genuine  peace  proposals  at  any 
time.  To  have  refused  absolutely  to  listen  to  .such  a  fair- 
seeming  plea  would  have  put  us  in  a  wrong  position  befors 
the  outside  world  and  strengthened  the  resistance  of  Ger- 
many. One  of  the  chief  grounds  for  the  general  execration 
of  Austria  is  that  when  in  July,  1914,  .she  laid  down  her 
terms  to  Serbia  and  Serbia  declared  her  virtual  acceptance 
of  thtm  Austria  nevertheless  made  war  upon  her  just  as  if 
Serbia  had  not  complied.  If  after  a  specious  acceptance  of 
our  terms  we  should  continue  the  war  we  should  lay  our- 
selves liable  to  mi.sjudgment. 

.So  the  President  flid  not  take  either  of  thcrse  two  obvious 
courses,  but  adopted  another  measure  that  avoided  both 
horns  of  the  dilemma  He  demanded  that  Germany  prove 
both  the  authenticity  and  the  sincerity  of  her  proposals, 
the  first  by  .«,howing  that  the  ostensible  democratization  of 
the  German  Government  was  genuine,  and  the  second  by 
declaring  definitely  whether  his  terms  were  really  "ac- 
cepted" or  only  "a,H  a  basis  of  negotiation." 

The  German  C;hancellor  asked  for  an  immediate  armistice 
and  a  discussion  of  peace  terms,  two  very  different  things 
tho  r/ft«n  confu.ned  in  the  popular  mind.  The  President  prop- 
erly distinguished   between   them   by   refusing  the  first  and 


granting  the  second.  In  doing  so  he  followed  the  same  tac- 
tics that  the  Allies  have  just  proved  so  successful  in  the 
case  of  Bulgaria.  When  the  Bulgarian  envoys  appeared  at 
the  front  and  asked  for  an  armistice  to  arrange  the  terms 
of  peace  they  were  told  by  t?ie  French  commandant  that 
no  armistice  would  be  granted,  but  peace  negotiations  could 
be  opened  at  any  time.  So  while  the  Bulgarian  and  Allied 
plenipotentiaries  were  discussing  peace  terms  at  Salonica 
the  French,  British  and  Serbian  forces  were  rapidly  ap- 
proaching Sofia.  Under  such  circumstances  the  usually  dila- 
tory habits  of  diplomats  were  speeded  up  and  the  treaty 
was  signed  within  twenty-four  hours.  We  jiiay  surmize  that 
the  document  was  not  even  engrossed  but  was  dashed  off 
on  a  typewriter.  The  Bulgars  agreed  to  evacuate  all  con- 
quered territory  immediately  and  leave  minor  matters  to 
be  settled  later.  President  Wilson  now  makes  the  same 
proposition  to  Germany  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that 
she  will  accept  it.  No  doubt  we  can  this  fall  or  next  sprmg 
drive  the  Germans  back  to  their  own  frontier,  but  thai 
would  necessarily  involve  not  only  heavy  sacrifices  of  our 
own  and  the  Allies'  forces,  but  also  the  destruction  of  life 
and  property  in  northern  France,  Belgium  and  Luxemburg, 
for  which  no  victory  could  completely  compensate.  It  is 
better  to  rescue  these  towns  than  to  ruin  them.  If  then  any 
further  fighting  were  necessary  to  gain  our  own  terms  it 
would  be  carried  on  in  the  territory  of  our  enemies  instead 
of  that  of  our  friends,  just  what  the  Kaiser  ha"?  been  most 
anxious  to  avoid.  The  question  of  when  an  armistice  is  to 
be  granted  is  a  purely  military  one  which  no  ono  outside  the 
General  Staff  is  competent  to  decide.  But  peace  discussions 
can  be  carried  on  without  interfering  with  military  opera- 
tions and  without  impairing  military  efficiency.  Our  great- 
est victory  in  the  war  of  1812,  the  battle  of  Now  Orleans, 
was  for  lack  of  a  telegraph  fought  after  the  treaty  of  peace 
had  been  signed  in  Belgium. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  peace  discussions  between  the  bel- 
ligerents have  been  going  on  ever  since  the  war  began, 
both  openly  and  secretly,  both  officially  and  uiiof.icially,  thru 
newspapers,  periodicals  and  books,  thru  parliamentary  de- 
bates, thru  the  resolutions  of  commercial  and  political  bodies, 
thru  the  researches  of  scholarly  organizations,  thru  the  pro- 
grams of  labor  parties,  thru  the  intermediary  of  the  Popo 
and  neutral  Powers,  thru  the  declarations  of  opposing  chan- 
cellories, thru  the  exchange  of  notes  like  the  present  and 
thru  innumerable  private  channels  by  authorized  and  un- 
authorized individuals.  The  Nederlandsche  Anti-Oolog 
Kaad  of  The  Hague  publishes  every  week  in  Holland  News 
forty  or  fifty  pages  of  quotations  from  the  discussions  of 
peace  term.s  in  English,  French  and  (ierman.  It  wa.s  re- 
vealed not  long  ago  that  for  ton  months  past  active  peace 
negotiations  were  carried  on  in  private  between  the  Eni- 
j'rror  f)f  Austria,  the  President  of  France,  the  Premiers  of 
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En^'land,  France  and  Italy  and  various  other  important 
personages.  Sucli  secret  negotiations  President  Wilson 
wants  to  stop  and  to  substitute  for  them  such  open  and 
free  statements  of  demands  and  opinions  as  he  has  iiimself 
delivered.  It  is  hard  to  teach  old  diplomats  new  tricks,  but 
now  evtn  Germany  setms  disposed  to  follow  hi^j  example. 

Now  all  this  public  discussion  of  peace  terms  has  not 
weakened  the  nerve  of  any  belligerent  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  fear  that  its  continuance  will  have  an  injurious 
effect.  The  present  exchange  of  views  does  not  differ  essen- 
tially from  the  former  except  that  Germany  professes  a 
willingness  to  make  more  considerable  concessions.  In  1910 
Germany  asked  for  a  peace  conference  and  in  1917  both  thi 
German  and  Austrian  Governments  declared  an  acceptance 
in  general  of  the  President's  principles.  These  proposals 
were  publicly  discussed  without  in  the  least  causing  a  re- 
laxation in  the  fighting  spirit  of  soldiers  or  civilians  on 
either  side.  Nobody  proposes  a  cessation  of  efl'ort.  Nobody 
proposes  to  trust  Germany  or  to  take  her  word  or  to  risk 
anything  on  her  good  faith.  That  is  why  it  is  necessary  to 
take  every  occasion  to  find  out  what  she  really  means  and 
means  to  do. 


PRECEDENTS  OF  TWO  PRESIDENTS 

IF  the  war  continues  till  1920,  Woodrow  Wilson  should 
be  nominated   by  all  political  parties  to  succeed  him- 
self.   Lincoln's   advice   against   swapping  horses   while 
crossing  a  stream  would  be  the  reason. 

If  the  war  is  over  before  the  next  Presidential  campaign, 
Woodrow  Wilson  should  refuse  to  accept  the  renomination  of 
the  Democratic  party  if  tendered  to  him.  Washington's  ad- 
vice against  a  third  term  would  be  the  reason. 


AMERICA'S  FIELD  MARSHAL 

THE  American  Expeditionary  Force  in  France  is  un- 
der the  absolute  command  of  General  John  J.  Persh- 
ing. But  General  Pershing  is  under  the  command  of 
Field  Marshal  Foch.  Marshal  Foch  is  therefore  America's 
supreme  military  leader  in  Europe.  It  is  time  that  Congress 
should  properly  recognize  this  relationship  in  some  suitable 
and  substantial  way.  Why  not  grant  the  Allied  Generalis- 
simo a  liberal  honorarium?  And  why  should  not  Secretary 
Baker,  who  is  now  in  France,  bestow  on  him  one  of  Amer- 
ica's war  medals?  The  thanks  of  Congress  and  the  con- 
ferring of  American  citizenship  can  come  later. 

We  have  the  most  appropriate  precedent  for  such  action. 
Congress  voted  Lafayette  a  grant  of  $200,000  and  a  town- 
ship of  land  for  his  services  in  securing  the  freedom  of 
America.  The  United  States  has  now  more  land  and  more 
wealth  than  it  had  then  and  Foch  is  our  leader  in  a  greater 
war. 


THE  HEAD  DEVILS 

IN  our  first  editorial  written  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
in  August,  1914,  we  declared  what  we  regarded  as  the 
main  issue  of  the  coming  conflict  in  these  words: 

Whom  the  gods  wish  to  destroy  they  first  make  mad.  Mad  with 
the  lust  of  power,  drunk  with  their  own  egotism,  the  Head  Devils 
have  signed  their  own  doom.  Their  days  are  numbered.  The 
monarchs  must   go — and   they   xvill. 

Since  these  words  were  penned  fifty  months  have  gone 
by,  the  most  eventful  months  in  the  world's  history.  The 
war  has  widened  and  lengthened  beyond  our  anticipation. 
New  issues  have  arisen;  old  issues  have  dropt  out  of  sight. 
But  this  issue,  the  irreconcilable  conflict  between  democracy 
and  autocracy,  is  seen  more  and  more  clearly  to  be  the  vital 
question. 

President  Wilson  in  his  address  of  September  27  stated 
as  one  of  the  five  issues  of  the  great  struggle: 


Siiull  peoples  be  ruled  and  dominated,  even  in  their  own  iii- 
teriiul  affairs,  by  arbitrary  and  irresponsible  force  or  by  tlieir 
own  will  and  choice? 

The  President  declares  that  the  present  governments  of 
the  four  Central  B'mpires  are  untrustworthy  and  that  we 
cannot  bargain  or  come  to  terms  with  them.  "The  German 
people,"  he  says,  "must  by  this  time  be  fully  aware  that  we 
cannot  accept  the  word  of  those  who  forced  this  war  upon 
us"  This  puts  it  squarely  up  to  the  German  people  whether 
they  will  still  continue  to  submit  to  a  ruler  claiming  auto- 
cratic power  by  divine  right.  So  long  as  they  do  they  must 
bear  the  blame  for  all  that  is  done  in  their  name  by  their 
rulers.  It  is  seventy  years  since  the  German  people  made 
any  effort  to  shake  off  the  kings  and  overlords  who  treated 
them  with  such  contempt.  During  this  time  most  of  the 
other  nations  have  got  rid  of  royalty  or  reduced  it  to  in- 
nocuous desuetude. 

Every  nation  is  really  a  democracy,  only  some  of  them 
do  not  know  it  yet.  All  power  lies  in  the  people,  whether 
they  use  it  or  not.  So  it  is  absurd  to  absolve  the  German 
people  of  their  guilt  by  throwing  it  upon  the  shoulders  of 
tlieir  rulers.  We  hear  it  said:  "The  Hohenzollerns  were  to 
blame  for  the  war."  Very  well.  But  the  German  people  we^e 
to  blame  for  the  Hohenzollerns.  It  is  so  easy  to  get  rid  of 
a  king  if  you  do  not  like  him.  He  can  be  disposed  of  in 
various  ways.  He  can  be  shot  like  Nicholas  II  of  Russi.i, 
Carlos  of  Portugal  and  Humbert  of  Italy;  he  can  be 
stabbed  like  Julius  Caesar,  Henri  IV  of  France  and  Alex- 
ander of  Serbia;  he  can  be  blown  up  with  a  bomb  like  Al- 
exander II  of  Russia;  he  can  be  tried  and  beheaded  like 
Charles  I  of  England  and  Louis  XVI  of  France;  he  can  be 
tried  and  shot  like  Maximilian  of  Mexico;  he  can  be  in- 
duced to  commit  suicide  like  Abdul  Aziz  of  Turkey;  he  can 
be  poisoned  like  Mohammed  11.  of  Turkey  and  Charles  III 
of  Naples;  he  can  be  declared  insane  like  Louis  of  Bavaria 
and  George  III  of  England;  he  can  be  imprisoned  like  Abdul 
Hamid  of  Turkey;  he  can  be  exiled  like  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte and  Manuel  of  Portugal;  he  can  be  persuaded  to  re- 
sign like  Charles  V  of  Spain  and  Louis  Philippe  of  France; 
he  can  be  deposed  like  Queen  Liliuokalani  of  Hawaii  and 
the  Emperor  of  China. 

Any  way  is  a  good  way  to  get  rid  of  a  king,  deposition, 
execution,  assassination,  exile;  preferably  the  last,  for 
then  they  don't  die  in  the  house.  We  do  not  recommend 
killing  kings,  for  the  crown  prince  is  often  v.'orse.  If  the 
old  stump  is  left  in  the  ground  it  is  liable  to  send  up 
a  new  sprout  any  time.  It  is  not  necessary  to  take  any 
violent  action,  any  forcible  action,  any  illegal  action, 
any  legal  action,  any  action  whatsoever.  All  a  people 
needs  to  do  is  to  stop  taking  off  their  hats  to  the  king  and 
forthwith  the  king  vanishes  and  a  common  man  stands  in 
his  place,  perhaps  even  a  us.eful  citizen,  who  can  mend 
shoes  or  chop  down  trees.  It  is  a  magic  transformation,  a 
miracle  of  unbelief.  For  centuries  men  tried  to  exterminate 
witches  by  hanging  and  burning  them;  still  the  witches 
multiplied.  But  the  moment  men  ceased  to  believe  in  witch- 
craft all  the  witches  mounted  their  broomstick  hobbies  and 
disappeared  into  thin  air.  The  moment  men  cease  to  believe 
in  kingcraft  kings  likewise  will  disappear  forever  from  the 
face  of  the  earth.  You  do  not  have  to  wave  a  wand  or  recite 
a  spell.  You  need  not  even  shake  your  head.  All  you  need 
to  do  is  to  stop  bowing  it.  Nothing  in  the  world  is  so  easy 
to  do  and  few  things  are  so  well  worth  doing. 

But  because  the  Germans  decline  to  do  this  the  world 
rightly  holds  them  guilty  of  all  the  crimes  their  kings  com- 
mit. A  monarch  who  rules  by  divine  right  is  not  responsible 
to  his  people.  But  his  people  are  responsible  for  him.  It 
does  not  matter  whether  they  elected  him  or  not.  So  long 
as  his  rule  depends  upon  their  obedience  their  ruler  is  their 
subject. 

We  need  not  go  back  in  history  for  precedents.  Thr»e 
of  the  rulers  of  1914  have  lost  their  crowns:   Oonstanttne 
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of  Greece,  who  prevented  his  people  from  joining  the  Allies 
and  gave  the  Rupel  forts  to  the  Bulgars;  Ferdinand  of 
Bulgaria,  who  forced  his  people  to  join  the  Central  Powers 
in  the  devastation  of  Serbia  and  Rumania;  Nicholas  of 
Russia,  who  opprest  his  people  and  betrayed  his  allies.  Wil- 
liam of  Prussia  and  Charles  of  Austria  may  profit  by  their 
example. 

But  to  substitute  one  king  for  another,  or  one  dynasty 
for  another,  does  little  good.  A  king  is  only  a  symptom. 
Royalism  is  a  disease  of  the  mind,  epidemic  in  certain  coun- 
tries, and  until  it  is  cured  there  is  no  use  in  removing  the 
excrescence  either  by  a  surgioal  operation  or  painlessly. 

It  may  not  be  politic,  it  may  not  be  possible,  for  the 
United  States  to  start  out  on  a  crusade  to  rid  the  world  of 
kings.  To  make  war  upon  a  peaceful  people  to  compel  them 
to  conform  their  government  to  what  we  think  is  right 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  principle  of  democracy.  A  true 
democrat  must  sometimes  acquiesce  even  in  the  perversion 
of  the  popular  will  just  as  the  tolerant  man  must  tolerate 
intolerance.  But  we  must  stick  to  what  we  think  is  right 
and  say  it  even  tho  it  offends  our  friends  as  well  as  our 
enemies.  And  we  should  make  this  one  thing  certain,  that 
the  forces  of  the  American  republic  shall  never  be  used  to 
overthrow  another  republic  or  to  put  back  upon  the  throne 
a  ruler  who  has  been  ousted  from  it  by  his  own  people.  We 
should  further  make  it  plain  that  the  sympathy  and  sup- 
port of  the  American  people  will  now,  as  it  always  has 
during  the  last  140  years,  be  given  to  any  people  striving 
to  free  itself  from  autocratic  rule  and  establish  a  real 
republic. 


A  CITY  A  DAY 

SUPPOSE  every  day  the  United  States  should  take  up 
one  of  its  cities  of  10,000  inhabitants  and  transplant 
it  bodily  to  France.  Suppose  we  picked  out,  for  in- 
stance, the  following  thirty  cities:  Bisbee,  Arizona;  Red- 
lands,  California;  Trinidad,  Colorado;  Brunswick,  Georgia; 
Huntington,  Indiana;  Iowa  City,  Iowa;  Fort  Scott,  Kansas; 
Frankfort,  Kentucky;  Bath,  Maine;  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico;  Johnstown,  New  York;  Grand  Forks,  North  Da- 
kota; Eugene,  Oregon;  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania;  Aberdeen, 
South  Dakota;  Clarksville,  Tennessee;  Annapolis,  Mary- 
land; Greenfield,  Massachusetts;  Adrian,  Michigan;  St. 
Cloud,  Minnesota;  Natchez,  Mississippi;  Columbia,  Mis- 
souri; Anaconda,  Montana;  Beatrice,  Nebraska;  Reno, 
Nevada;  Keene,  New  Hampshire;  Asbury  Park,  New  Jer- 
sey; Barre,  Vermont;  Martinsburg,  West  Virginia;  Chey- 
enne, Wyoming. 

Well,  this  is  substantially  v/hat  we  are  doing  now.  Every 
day  an  army  of  10,000  American  citizens  lands  in  France. 
Every  month  the  equivalent  of  all  these  thirty  cities  is 
added  to  the  American  Expeditionary  Force. 


THE  UNITED  PEOPLE  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

A  gentleman  responsible  for  the  success  of  an  impor- 
tant war  activity  writing  from  Wa.sh:ngton  says 
that  American  society  in  two  years  ha;^  become  "sin- 
gle purposed,  highly  controlled,  and  standardized."  The  de- 
wription  is  as  true  as  the  phrasing  in  terse.  Five  years  ago 
we  were  all  talking  about  the  insidious  progress  of  cen- 
tralization in  our  industrial  and  in  our  political  life.  Look- 
ing back  to  those  days  of  peace  we  realize  that  even  in 
ir.dustry  and  in  government  the  possibilities  of  centraliza- 
tion had  hardly  been  touched,  while  as  for  our  habits,  our 
personal  inUirfists  and  our  miscellaneous  purposes  we  were 
a  highly  individualistic  popu'ation,  enjoying  almost  un- 
limited Vihcriien. 

For  two  years  afUr  the  war  began  also  wo  were  far 
from  being  single  purj>osed.  We  were,  indred,  divided  int.> 
two  great  hosts,  one  of  which  strongly  felt  that  the  United 


States  should  get  into  the  war  and  with  unstinted  effort 
back  up  the  Entente  Allies  in  resistance  to  the  deadliest 
menace  which  had  threatened  civilization,  while  the  other, 
holding  by  the  traditions  of  isolation  and  avoidance  of  en- 
tangling alliances,  worked  actively  to  "keep  us  out  of  war." 

When  the  time  comes  to  review  and  analyze  the  influences 
that  broke  down  opposition  and  committed  this  nation  to 
"force  to  the  utmost"  it  will  probably  be  agreed  that  two 
were  paramount,  nam.ely,  the  persistent  invasion  of  Ameri- 
can rights  by  the  German  Government  gone  mad  in  its 
thinking,  and  the  cumulative  infamy  of  German  atrocity 
by  land  and  sea. 

There  were,  however,  other  causes  at  work  upon  the  pub- 
lic mind,  and  since  our  entry  into  the  war  the  unity  of  pur- 
pose which  made  decision  has  enormously  been  strength- 
ened and  extended  by  the  demands  which  war  effort  has 
made  upon  every  individual.  Nothing  creates  such  sol- 
idarity of  thought  and  purpose  as  actual  cooperative  effort, 
and  when  the  effort  involves  sacrifice  an  entire  people  rap- 
idly becomes  "single  purposed." 

Next  to  the  unifying  effects  of  the  draft  and  the  sending 
of  our  young  men  overseas,  the  financial  demand  probably 
has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  most  potent;  and  perhaps 
the  Liberty  Loans  are  even  more  effective  in  this  particular 
than  the  income  tax  is.  Unprecedented  in  magnitude,  the 
loans  have  appealed  as  no  previous  public  debt  ever  did  to 
every  element  in  the  population — the  well-to-do  and  the 
poor,  the  urbanites  and  the  farmers,  men  and  women,  the 
old  and  the  young.  By  issuing  bonds  of  low  denominations 
and  by  supplementing  them  by  savings  stamps  everybody, 
including  the  school  boy  and  the  school  girl,  has  been  given 
a  property  interest  in  the  democratic  civilization  for  which 
the  soldiers  on  the  battle  fields  and  in  the  trenches  are 
offering  their  lives. 

How  important  this  circumstance  is  we  probably  do  not 
yet  realize.  Its  consequences  will  not  end  with  the  war.  It 
has  always  been  the  theory  of  our  democracy  that  a  broad 
diffusion  of  wealth  and  a  multiplicity  of  small  property 
owners  have  assured  the  stability  of  our  political  conduct 
and  of  our  institutions.  The  assumption  is  sound.  Hitherto 
cheap  land,  which  the  Preemption  and  Homestead  Acts  put 
within  the  reach  of  multitudes  has  been  our  chief  instru- 
mentality in  democi'atizing  property.  The  Liberty  Loans 
may  easily  prove  to  be  of  equal  importance. 

After  the  Civil  War  and  especially  in  the  ten  years  from 
1876  to  1886  there  v.'as  a  good  deal  of  class  antagonism  to 
bondholders.  It  was  alleged  that  the  bonded  indebtedness 
incurred  in  the  war  had  become  an  obligation  payable  to  a 
relatively  small,  unproductive  class  of  bondholders.  That 
was  the  era  of  the  resumption  of  specie  payments.  The 
value  of  gold  was  rismg,  prices  were  falling,  and  there  had 
'been  a  long,  hard  period  of  industrial  depression  with  ex- 
tensive unemployment.  Farmers  were  not  prospering,  and 
farms  were  mortgaged.  It  was  not  strange,  therefore,  that 
"idle  bondholders"  were  an  especial  object  of  objurgation. 
So  far,  therefore,  from  uniting  the  people  the  Civil  War 
debt  seriously  threatened  another  disruption. 

A  similar  danger  need  not  now  be  feared.  The  Civil  War 
loans  were  bought  and  held  almost  exclusively  by  the  well- 
to-do.  The  Liberty  Loans  will  have  been  bought  and  held 
by  the  entire  people.  It  would  be  a  misfortune  if  thru  any 
development  of  economic  circumstances  a  strong  tendency 
should  .show  itself  after  the  war  to  concentrate  the  hold- 
ings. Every  artificial  incentive  to  such  a  result  should  be 
resisted.  The  Civil  War  loans  were  made  the  basis  of  the 
note  circulation  of  the  national  bunks.  The  device  served 
y  financial  purpose,  but  it  was  politically  unfortunate.  The 
people  should  now  realize  the  immense  psychological  and 
practical  value  of  the  universal  holding  of  the  Liberty 
LoariH,  and  by  all  proper  means  endeavor  to  maintain  the 
widest  possible  diffiiHion  of  this  property  interest  in  a 
(l(  mocratic  civilization. 


Germany  Accepts 
Wilson's  Terms 


The  Liberty  Loan 
address  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson  of  Sep- 
tember 27  was  published  in  full  in 
German  papers  and  was  received  more 
favorably  than  any  previous  utterance 
of  the  President  by  all  parties  except 
the  imperialists.  The  new  Chancellor 
promptly  declared  his  acceptance  of  it 
as  a  basis  for  peace  neg:otiations  and 
sent  a  note  to  Washinjjfton  thru  the 
Swiss  Le^ifation  asking  the  President  to 
arrange  for  an  armistice  and  a  peace 
congrc  ss. 

In  his  first  address  to  the  Reichstag 
as  Chancellor,  on  October  5,  Prince 
Maximilian  declared: 
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I  have  taken  this  stop  not  only  for  the 
salvation  of  Cierniany  ami  its  allies  but  of 
all  huinunity,  which  has  been  siitferiiiK  for 
years  thru  the  war.  I  have  taken  it  also 
because  1  believe  the  thouKhts  refjardiuK 
the  future  well  beiuK  of  the  nikion  which 
were  proclaimed  by  Mr.  Wilson  are  in 
accord  with  the  general  ideas  cherished  by 
the  new  Uerman  (lovernment  and  with  it 
the   overwhelming  majority  of  our   people. 

The  program  of  the  majority  par- 
ties on  which  the  new  (Chancellor  takes 
his  stand  accepts  as  its  fundamental 
principles  the  reply  of  the  Imperial 
Government  to  the  Pope's  peace  plea 
of  August  1,  1916,  and  the  Reichstag 
resolutions  of  July  19.  "It  further  de- 
clares willingness  to  join  a  general 
league  of  nations  based  on  a  foundation 
of  equal  rights  for  all,  both  strong 
and  weak." 

The  declaration  in  regard  to  Bel- 
gium goes  farther  toward  meeting 
the  wishes  of  the  Allies  than  any 
previous  official  utterance: 

It  considers  this  solution  of  the  Bel- 
gian question  to  lie  in  the  complete 
rehabilitation  of  Belgium,  particularly 
of  its  independence  and  territorial  in- 
tegrity. An  effort  shall  also  be  made  to 
reach  an  understanding  on  the  question 
of  indemnity. 

The  greatest  improvement  in  the 
German  terms  is,  however,  the  will- 
ingness to  cancel  the  treaties  con- 
cluded by  the  Central  Powers  with 
Russia  and  Rumania  and  to  grant 
real  self  government  to  the  border 
provinces  taken  from  Russia: 

The  program  will  not  permit  the 
peace  treaties  hitherto  concluded  to  be 
a  hindrance  to  the  conclusion  of  a  gen- 
I'ral  peace.  Its  particular  aim  is  that 
popular  representative  bodies  shall  be 
formed  immediately  on  a  broad  basis  in 
the  Baltic  provinces,  in  Lithuania  and 
I*oland.  We  will  promote  the  realization 
of  necessary  preliminary  conditions 
therefore  without  delay  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  civilian  rule.  All  these  lands 
shall  regulate  their  constitutions  and 
their  relations  with  neighboring  peoples 
without   e.xternal    interference. 
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German  Government 
Reorganized 


To  meet  the 
present  cri- 
sis a  new 
Government  has  been  formed  of 
various  parties  with  Prince  Maxi- 
milian of  Baden  at  the  head  of  it. 
Prince  Maximilian  is  an  opponent 
of  the  Pan-German  and  military 
party,  and  in  an  interview  pub- 
lished early  in  the  year  he  defended 
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the  justice  of  President  Wilson  and 
the  American  war  aims.  Ambassador 
Gerard  when  in  Germany  tried  to  have 
him  put  in  charge  of  the  American 
prison  camps.  The  new  cabinet  will  in- 
clude Scheidemann,  the  leader  of  the 
Majority  Socialists,  who  have  support- 
ed the  war,  and  Adolf  Grober  and 
Mathias  Erzberger  as  representa- 
tives of  the  Center  or  Clerical  party, 
who  have  been  appointed  secretaries 
of  state  without  portfolio.  The  support 
ot  the  Progressives  and  National  Lib- 
erals has  also  been  secured.  This  leaves 
outside  the  coalition  only  two  parties, 
the  Minority  Socialists,  who  have  op- 
posed the  war  all  thru  and  are  still  un- 
reconciled to  the  Government,  and  the 
Conservative  or  Pan-German  party, 
which  is  furious  at  the  idea  of  democ- 
ratizing the  administration  and  mak- 
ing peace.  The  Berline/-  Nacfiricfiten,  a 
Krupp    organ,     says: 

The  Imperial  standard  has  been  hauled 
down  and  the  red  flag  of  the  Socialists  has 
been  put  up.  On  October  2  came  the  vir- 
tual end  of  Kaiserdom. 

The  radicals  and  liberals  only  con- 
sented to  support  and  enter  the  new 
ministry  on  condition  that  it  should  be 
actually  responsible  to  the  Reichstag. 
This  involves  a  democratic  suffrage, 
the  admission  of  Reichstag  members  to 
the  cabinet,  and  the  abolition  of  Arti- 
cle IX  of  the  constitution,  which  per- 
mits the  members  of  the  Bundesrat 
(the  German  Senate)  to  appear  at  any 
time  in  the  Reichstag.  If  these  reforms 
are  carried  out  in  good  faith  it  means 
that  the  German  Empire,  that  has 
really  been  ruled  by  an  oligarchy  un- 
der autocratic  control,  would  be  trans- 
formed into  a  genuine  parliamentary 
government  on  a  democratic  basis. 
Over  a  year  ago  the  Kaiser  declared 
his  intention  of  reforming  the  Prus- 
sian franchise  so  that  every  man 
should  have  an  equal  vote,  but  this 
measure  has  never  been  carried  out  in 
spite  of  the  reiteration  by  Chancellor 
von  Hertling  that  it  was  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  the  dynasty.  In  his 
decree  of  September  30  accepting  the 
resignation  of  Chancellor  von  Hertling 
the  German  Emperor  declared  his  de- 
termination of  inaugurating  represen- 
tative government  in  these  words: 

1  desire  that  the  (German  people  shall 
('(Wipei'ate  more  elYectivelv  than  hitlierto  in 
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DUIVINC;   ItAC'K    llIK  CKHMANS   ALL   ALONG  THK   LINK 
The  shaded  area  shows  the   gains  of  the   last  few  weeks  as  compurwl   with    the   old    line   held   by    the    .Mliea    up    to   the   betiinnint: 
past  week  the  British  have  taken   Lens  and  Cambrai  and  cut  thru  the  HindenlmrK'   line  to  Hohain. 
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dociding  the  fate  of  the  fatborlaud.  It  is 
therefore  my  will  that  the  men  who  have 
beeu  borne  up  by  the  people's  trust  shall 
in  a  wide  extent  cooperate  in  the  right  and 
duties  of  government. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Kaiser 
adheres  to  the  autocratic  form  even  in 
the  decree  which  purports  to  limit  his 
powers. 


The  Relief 
of  Reims 


The  noose  which  encircled 
Reims  is  at  last  relaxed 
and  for  the  first  time  in 
four  years  the  city  is  free  from  Ger- 
man fire.  A  farewell  shot  brought  down 
a  few  more  stones  from  a  shattered 
arch  of  the  famous  cathedral.  Most  of 
the  buildings  have  been  demolished  by 
the  long  bombardment. 

The  Reims  salient  was  wiped  out  by 
the  application  of  Foch's  pincers  tac- 
tics. Beginning  on  October  3,  General 
Gouraud  advanced  on  the  east  side  of 
Reims  and  General  Berthelot  on  the 
west  side.  Both  reached  the  Suippe 
River,  so  the  German  commander. 
General  von  Mudra,  evacuated  the 
forts  in  between  from  which  Reims  has 
been  shelled.  The  Germans  have  now 
retired  ten  miles  from  the  city  and  it 
is  doubtful  whether  they  can  hold  their 
new  lines  on  the  Suippe  and  the  Ames. 
Americans  in  the  Foreign  Legion  fired 
their  first  shots  of  the  war  before 
Reims  in  1914,  and  in  the  final  clear- 
ance of  the  Germans  from  this  region 
the  Americans  who  fought  at  Chateau 
Thierry  participated. 


Americans 


Pershing    has    widened 


his  offensive  on  Octo- 
ontheMeuse  ^er  8  by  attacking  on 
the  east  as  well  as  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Meuse  River,  which  runs  thru  Ver- 
dun. Here  the  Americans,  with  the  aid 
of  the  French  troops,  under  Pershing's 
command,  took  half  a  dozen  villages 
and  brought  the  number  of  prisoners 
up  to  a  total  of  3000  for  the  day. 

The  western  flank  of  the  American 
line  rests  on  the  Aisne  River,  where  it 
joins  the  French  line  at  Lancon  and 
Senuc.  Here  the  French  and  Americans 
together  are  advancing  on  the  railway 
junction  of  Grand  Pre.  The  Germans 
were  cleared  out  of  the  last  corner  of 
the  Argonne  forest  on  October  7  by 
the  Americans  in  bloody  battle  during 
a  heavy  rain  and  hail  storm.  This  res- 
cued the  "lost  battalion"  of  American 
soldiers,  which  had  got  separated  from 
the  rest  during  the  fight  in  the  forest 
four  days  before  and  had  been  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  the  Germans. 
This  unit  wa.H  composed  of  three  or 
four  hundred  infantrymen  under  Ma- 
jor Charles  Whitney,  and,  .since  they 
had  advanced  without  their  packs,  they 
had  no  blankets  to  protect  them  from 
the  cold  and  storm.  Wh':n  their  food 
v/a.s  exhausted  they  tried  to  live  on  oak 
leaveg.  Attempt«  were  made  to  drop 
chocolate  and  cartridges  from  air- 
plane flying  over,  but  the  wind  carried 
the  parachuten  into  the  German  lines. 
Altho  wf;ak<;n<;d  by  privation  and  al- 
most out  of  ammunition,  they  managed 
to  hold  off  the  enemy  until  relief  came. 

Advices  from  the  front  arc  now  en- 
deavoring to  eradicate  the  popular  im- 
presnion    instigated    by   earlier   reports 


I'ltas  lUuiiiu'iiig 

KING    BORIS    OF    BULGARIA 
The   crown  prince  succeeded  to  tiie  throne  abdi- 
cated  by   his   fatiier,    Ferdinand,    when    Bulgaria 
asked  the  Allies  for  an  armistice. 

that  the  German  soldiers  generally  are 
demoralized  by  adversity  and  weak- 
ened by  privations,  an  impression  like- 
ly to  lead  to  wrong  conclusions  as  well 
as  derogatory  to  American  valor.  Ma- 
jor Moorehead,  in  charge  of  a  base 
hospital  on  the  Meuse  receiving  the 
German  and  American  wounded,  is 
quoted  as  saying: 

Taking  the  Americans  and  (Ternians  as 
two  general  classes,  experience  has  gone  to 
show  that  the  German  soldier  is  tougher 
physically.  He  shows  no  depreciation  in 
vitality  that  can  be  noticed  and  is  up  to  the 
standard  physical  specimen.  Our  men  have 
found  no  evidence  of  debilitation  because  of 
lack  of  food  in  the  last  four  years. 

E.  L.  James,  the  New  York  Times 
correspondent,  writes: 

'i'he  fighting  is  as  bloody  and  difficult  as 
any  the  war  has  seen.  It  should  i)ut  an  end 
t"  the  present  talk  about  German  morale. 
Their  machine  giinners  fight  generally  until 
tiiey  are  killed  and  effect  a  formidable  bar- 
ri<'r  to  any  advance.  Despite  the  protection 
of  the  ravines,  hills  and  woods  being  t<> 
their  advantage,  the  German  losses  have 
in  two  days  in  the  Argonne  been  terrific. 


Boris 


Ferdinand,  who  for  thir- 


.  ty-two    years    has    been 

of  Bulgaria  ^^^^^  ^^  Bulgaria,  abdi- 
cated the  throne  on  October  3  in  favor 
of  his  eldest  son.  Prince  IJoris  of  Tir- 
novo.  The  new  sovereign  is  said  to  have 
received  an  enthusiastic  roccption  from 
Parliament  and  people.  He  is  twenty- 
four  years  old  and  has  been  brought  up 
in  the  Orthodox  faith,  which  is  the 
sfate  religion  of  Bulgari;i,  instead  of 
the  Roman  Catholic,  which  is  the  faith 
of  his  father.  Ferdinand  has  returned 
to  Austria,  whence  he  came,  and  will 
devote  himself  to  botany,  which  has 
always  been  his  favorite  pursuit. 

The  Bulgarian  Socialists  have  an- 
nounced iheir  intention  of  supporting 
the  Government  on  condition  that  it 
makes  peace  with  the  Allies  and  under- 
takes to  reestablish  the  Balkan  League 
of  1912. 

The  first  act  of  Boris  III,  Czar  of 
the  Bulgars,  was  to  sign  a  decree  de- 
mobilizing the  Bulgarian  army  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  armistice.  German 
;ind  Austrian  troopn  and  civilians  are 
f)rdered  to  leave  Bulgaria  within  a 
month.  Apparently  they  are  complying, 


but  there  arc  rumors  that  General 
Mackenscn  with  2.^)0,000  troop.s  has  oc- 
cupied Sofia,  the  Bulgarian  capital,  and 
intends  to  defend  Nish,  the  war  capital 
of  Serbia,  and  the  railroad  to  Constan- 
tinople. 

The  Austrians  are  withdrawing  from 
Albania,  burning  their  depots  of  sup- 
plies to  prevent  them  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  Italians,  who  are  fol- 
lowing closely.  The  French  and  Serbs 
have  advanced  northward  thru  Serbia 
so  rapidly  that  they  have  overtaken 
1500  Austrians  and  captured  a  dozen 
big  guns.  The  Greeks  have  reoccupied 
Seres  and  all  the  Macedonian  territory 
that  King  Constantine  ceded  to  the  Bul- 
gars three  years  ago. 

The  War  in      ^^^      J^^"*^      expedition 
,     XT     ..1-       which      entered       Russia 
the  North       „         ^.i.     a       •  *.- 

from  the  Arctic  continues 

to  advance,  altho  against  considerable 
opposition.  The  American  units  under 
Colonel  Stewart  have  taken  a  leading 
part  in  the  operations  and  have  suf- 
fered some  losses  thru  being  ambushed 
by  the  Bolsheviki.  The  expeditionary 
force  comprizes  contingents  of  British, 
American,  French  and  Russian  forces 
altogether  under  the  command  of  the 
British  General  Poole.  The  movement 
into  the  interior  is  being  carried  on  in 
two  lines.  The  aim  of  the  first  is  to  gain 
possession  of  the  railroad  starting  from 


/*;  *  <A  /I'liHlt  nt  .h!i 

THK  NKW  GKUMAN  CHANCELLOR 
Prince  Mji.xlmilinn  of  Undcn,  who  takes  the 
place  of  Count  von  Mcrtliii«  as  German  Chan- 
cellor, Ib  a  younger  and  more  piV/SjroKHivc  man. 
He  wan  born  in  ISfiT  and  married  Mane  Louise. 
I'rirccHS  Koyal  of  (Jro.-it  Britain  and  Ireland. 
He  is  heir  presumptive  to  tin-  Grand  Dui'hy  of 
Baden,  one  of  the  smaller  ;ind  inore  lil>er:d  Ger- 
man sillies,  and  it  ii.us  Ix  I'U  siiKiiesled  thai  he 
miKiit  replace  the  KinK  of  I'ri'Fsia  a.s  G<'rman 
Kmperor  iii  case  the  Hohen'/.ollerns  wore  de- 
prived of  imrierial  power  and  Prussia  lost  its 
hegemony.  On  December  15,  1017,  he  cr.'.iled  n 
sensation  liy  deelarinit  the  necessity  of  l)caco 
neitotlal  ions  and  sayinx:  "I'ower  alone  can 
never  secure  nijr  po'iition,  and  our  swunl  akme 
will  never  he  ahle  to  t<'ar  down  the  opposition 
to  us."  Anil>;iHsailor  Gerard  says:  '"I'he  I'rinco 
is  a  man  who  knows  Kn^lish  ix'rfei'ly,  and  is 
one  of  the  hiith  Germans  who  seem  to  l)e  able 
to    think    like   an    ordinary    humnn    heinu." 
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Kola  on  the  Murman  coast  and  runnin>^ 
south  alofif?  the  Karelian  coast  on  the 
western  side  of  the  White  Sea.  This  lino 
is  threatened  by  attack  from  the  Fin- 
nish frontier,  which  parallels  it  on  the 
west.  By  working?  down  the  railroail 
thru  the  forests  in  armored  cars,  re- 
building the  bridj^es  and  relaying'  the 
track,  the  Allied  troops  reached  the 
town  of  Ukhtinskaya,  which  had  been 
fortified  under  German  supervision. 
This  was  captured  after  a  hard  fififht 
and  the  Bolsheviki  driven  out  of  south- 
ern Karelia. 

The  second  branch  of  the  expedition- 
ary force  started  from  Archangel  and 
is  following  up  the  Dvina  River  and 
its  tributaries.  The  BoLsheviki,  when 
they  retreated  from  Archangel  into  tho 
interior,  took  with  them  the  fast  river 
steamers  of  the  Mississippi  type,  leav- 
ing the  Allies  to  follow  them  with  such 
various  craft  as  they  could  pick  up. 
The  expedition  left  Archangel  on  Sep- 
tember 14  and  by  the  end  of  the  month 
had  advanced  over  three  hundred  miles 
up  the  Dvina  and  Vaga  rivers.  The 
Bolsheviki  had  sunk  barges  and  sown 
mines  in  the  channel.  They  also  sent 
out  gunboats  from  their  bases  at  Kotlas 
on  the  Dvina  and  Velsk  on  the  Vaga. 
But  with  the  aid  of  a  British  monitor 
and  river  boats  armored  for  the  occa- 
sion the  expeditionary  troops  overcame 
these  obstacles  and  inflicted  heavy 
losses  on  the  enemy.  At  last  accounts 
the  Americans  were  lodged  in  the  Cos- 
sack barracks  at  Shenkursk  on  the 
Vaga. 

The  Bolsheviki  are  said  to  be  stead- 
ily losing  power  among  the  people  in 
spite  of  their  desperate  efforts  to  crush 
opposition  by  the  wholesale  slaughter 
of  their  enemies.  Their  main  depend- 
ence has  hitherto  been  the  Letts,  who, 
because  of  their  years  of  oppression 
from  German  landlords  and  Russian 
officials,  were  zealous  revolutionists. 
The  Lettish  troops  maintained  their 
discipline  and  organization  when  the 
Russian  army  went  to  pieces.  This  force 
numbered  about  17,000  and  most  of 
them  were  kept  in  Moscow  as  a  sort  of 
"Swiss  Guard"  to  protect  the  Bolshe- 
viki leaders  from  assassination  and 
counter-revolution.  But  when  the  Czech 
menace  became  serious  an  attempt  was 
made  to  employ  them  in  putting  down 
this  movement.  The  Letts,  however,  dis- 
liked to  fight  the  Czechs  an.d  when  the 
Czechs  attacked  Kazan  the  Lettish 
troops  surrendered  to  them  in  a  body. 

Various  Russian  The  Allied  expedi- 
n^  ^  i  tions    entering    Rus- 

Governments  .       ,  .^  ^-l. 

sia    from    the    north, 

south  and  east  for  the  purpose  of  aid- 
ing the  reestablishment  of  law  and  or- 
der are  having  difficulty  in  finding  any 
stable  elements  to  build  upon.  The 
Government  of  the  North,  headed  by 
Nikolai  Tschaikovsky,  which  invited 
the  Allies  to  the  Murman  coast,  could 
not  maintain  itself  even  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  Allied  forces.  At  Vladivos- 
tok the  population  is  divided  into  vari- 
ous factions  mostly  hostile  to  the  Jap- 
anese and  their  allies. 

Two  points  appear  as  possible  nuclei 
on    which    a    future    government    may 


Darling  in  AVic  Yurk  Ti  ibune 

LET'S      THOROLY       lINDKFtSTAND       EACH 
OTHER,    WILHELM 

crystallize.  One  is  Omsk  in  Asiatic  Rus- 
sia and  the  other  is  Ufa  in  European 
Russia.  At  Omsk  three  governments 
have  been  set  up  in  succession,  but  none 
of  them  have  shown  sufficient  stability 
to  command  respect  for  its  authority. 
The  latest  government  was  uspset  by 
Minister  of  War  Mikaelov,  who  arrest- 
ed and  imprisoned  his  colleagues  of 
the  Cabinet  and  ordered  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Duma  or  assembly.  Minis- 
ter Novikov,  who  i-efused  to  resign, 
was  shot.  But  the  Duma  declined  to 
dissolve  and  called  in  the  Czecho-Slo- 
vak  forces,  who  released  the  Cabinet 
and  reinstated  the  old  government.  The 
Omsk  Government  will  soon  have  a 
force  of  its  own,  for  it  has  conscripted 
the  1918  and  1919  classes  of  young 
men  and  is  having  these  trained  by  the 
military  academy  of  Tomsk.  More  than 
200,000  youths  responded  to  the  call 
to  the  colors  and  more  than  30,000 
officers  are  available  for  their  training. 
The  new  Provisional  Government 
that  has  started  up  at  Ufa  claims  dic- 
tatorial power  as  the  successor  of  the 


THE    GREAT    WAR 

October  3 — Leus  evaeiiated.  Austrian 
naval  base  at  Duiazzo,  Albania,  de- 
stroyed by  British,  Italian  and 
American  warships. 

October  '/ — German  Chancellor  asks 
for  arniistico  and  peace  negotiations. 
Ferdinand,  King  of  the  Bulgars.  ab- 
dicates. 

October  5 — Prince  Maximilian  states 
peace  terms  to  Reichstag.  Gouraud 
clears  Germans  from  around  Reims. 

October  6 — Tewfik  takes  place  of 
Talaat  as  Grand  Vizier  of  Turkey. 
Fxplosion  in  munition  plant  at 
Morgan,  New  Jersey. 

October  7 — French  fleet  takes  Beirut, 
Syria.  French  take  Berry-au-Bac. 
iH>ar  Reims. 

October  8— Great  British  and  Ameri- 
can drive  breaks  thru  lliudeuburg 
line  between  (^anibrai  and  St. 
Quentin.  Gambrai  taken.  President 
asks  meaning  of  German  note. 

October  9 — Americans  advance  on 
both  sides  of  Meuse.  Anti-war  so- 
cialist liiebknecht  pardoned  by 
Kaiser. 


Kerensky  Government  of  1917.  It  was 
organized    by    a    National    Convention 
composed  of  representatives  of  all  par-' 
ties   except   the    Bolsheviki.    This   con- 
vention unanimously  elected  five  men 
who   are   to   be   irremovable   and   irre- 
sponsible   and    authorized    to    exercize 
supreme   power   over   the   whole   terri- 
tory   of    Russia    until   the    Constituent 
Assembly   meets.    These    live   men   are 
N.     Tschaikovsky,    of    the     Archangel 
Government    of   the    North;    V.    Volo- 
godski,  of  the  Western  Government  of 
Siberia;  N.   Asti-ov,   former  mayor  of 
Moscow  and  a  member  of  the  Consti- 
tutional    Democratic     party;     General 
Vassili  Boldyrev  and  N.  D.  Avksentiev. 
The   aims   of  the   Ufa   Government 
are  the  overthow  of  the  Bolsheviki,  the 
reintegration    of   Russia,    the    repudia- 
tion of  the  Brest-Litovsk  treaties,  the 
restoration  of  the  treaties  with  the  Al- 
lies, and  the  continuation  of  the  war 
against    Germany.    The    program    does 
not   specify   whether   the    future    Rus- 
sian Government  is  to  be  a  republic  or 
a  monarchy,  and  it  is  equally  ambigu- 
ous on  the  vital  question  of  land  own- 
ership. In  contradistinction  to  the  Bol- 
sheviki it  welcomes  foreign  capital  and 
private  initiative  in  the  development  of 
the  productive  resources  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Ti,^r»^,^^iu;r.r,  While      the      Italian 

1  he  Uemolition  „                           j  •   • 

,_  forces     are      driving 

ofDurazzo  ^^^    Austrian    troops 

back  thru  Albania  the  Allied  warships 
are  clearing  out  the  Austrian  naval 
bases  on  the  coast.  On  October  2  Ital- 
ian and  British  cruisers  forced  their 
way  thru  the  mine  fields  and  entered 
Durazzo  harbor,  where  they  bombard- 
ed the  Austrian  shipping  there.  Twelve 
American  submarine  chasers  assisted 
similar  craft  of  the  Allies  in  protecting 
the  cruisers  from  torpedo  attack.  The 
American  chasers  destroyed  two  of  the 
Austrian  submarines.  An  Austrian  de- 
stroyer was  torpedoed  by  the  Italians. 
A  hospital  ship,  which  was  allowed  to 
leave  the  harbor,  was  taken  charge  of 
by  the  warships  waiting  outside.  There 
was  no  damage  done  to  our  side  except 
that  one  of  the  British  cruisers  was 
struck  by  a  torpedo  and  slightly  in- 
jured. 

The  American  correspond- 
Shotguns      ents  reported  long  ago  that 

the  American  troops  had 
found  the  sawed-off  shotgun  of  the 
Wild  West,  the  most  effective  weapon 
in  trench  warfare.  The  Germans  hav- 
ing captured  some  of  our  patrols  so 
armed  declared  it  a  violation  of  The 
Hague  rule  against  the  employment  of 
"arms  or  projectiles  of  a  nature  to 
cause  superfluous  injui-y,"  and  the  fol- 
lowing ultimatum  was  despatched  to 
Washington  thru  the  Swiss  Minister: 

The  (Jerman  (un-ernmeut  protests  against 
the  use  of  shotguns  by  the  Amerieau  army 
and  calls  attention  to  the  fact,  ainvrdiiu 
to  tlie  law  of  war  every  prisoner  of  war 
found  to  have  in  his  possession  such  guns 
or  ammunition  behmging  thereto  forfeit-^ 
bis  life.  Tliis  protest  is  based  upon  .\rticle 
'j;>  (10)  of  Tlu»  Hague  convention  respecting 
laws  and  customs  of  war  on  liuul.  Kepl.y 
by  cable  is  requiied  before  October  I,  lUlS. 

On  the  day  before  the  date  named 
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VALLEY  1 


THE   CONQUEST   OF   PALESTINE 
The    British    troops    under    Allenby    defeated    the    Turks    in    the    battle    of    Armageddon,    took    the    ports    of    Acre    and    Haifa,    and    advanced    beyond 


Secretary    Lansing    returned    this    an- 
swer: 

In  reply  to  the  German  protest  the  Gov- 
pi-ument  of  the  United  States  has  to  say 
that  the  provision  of  The  Ha^e  convention 
ritpd  in  the  protest  does  not  in  its  opinion 
forbid  the  use  of  this  kind  of  weapon. 
Moreover,  in  view  of  the  history  of  the 
shotgun  as  a  weapon  of  warfare,  and  in 
view  of  the  well  known  effects  of  its  pres- 
ent use.  and  in  the  light  of  a  comparison 
of  it  with  other  weapons  approved  in  war- 
fare, the  shotgun  now  in  use  by  the  Ameri- 
can army  cannot  be  the  subject  of  legiti- 
mate or  reasonable  protest. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
notes  the  threat  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment to  execute  every  prisoner  of  war 
found  to  have  in  his  possession  shotguns 
or  shotgun  ammunition.  Notwithstanding 
this  threat,  inasmuch  as  the  weapon  is 
lawful  and  may  be  rightfully  used,  its  use 
will  not  be  abandoned  by  the  American 
army.  Moreover,  if  the  German  Government 
should  rarry  out  its  threat  in  a  single  in- 
stanr-e  it  will  be  the  right  and  duty  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  makp 
such  reprisal  as  will  best  protect  the  Ameri- 
can forces,  and  notice  is  hereby  given  of  the 
intention  of  the  Govprnment  of  the  United 
States  to  make  such   rr'fjrisals. 

It  is  pointed  out  by  the  Washington 
authorities  that  shot  is  no  worse  than 
shrapnel  and  that  the  Germans  in  their 
use  of  poison  gas,  flame  throwers  and 
.saw-tooth  bayonets  are  themselves  vio- 
lating the  article  to  which  they  appeal. 

Two  of  the  main  points 
1  he  Capture  -^  ^j^^  Hindenburg  line 
ofCambrai  ^g^e  the  cities  of  St. 
Quentin  and  Cambrai.  The  former 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French 
last  week.  The  latter  has  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  English  this  week. 
The  event  had  been  anticipated  by  the 
Germans,  who  began  to  deport  the 
population  of  Cambrai  on  September  7 
at  the  rate  of  I.'}, 000  a  day.  The  homes 
and  shops  have  been  looted  and  a  large 
part  of  the  city  destroyed  by  fire  and 
bombardment,  but  the  Cathedral  and 
the  Gothic  Town  Hall  are  still  stand- 
ing. 

On  October  8  a  new  offensive  was 
launched  again.ft  a  twenty-mile  sector 
of  the  Hindenburg  line  between  Cam- 
brai and  St.  Quentin,  with  the  Hriti.sh 
on  the  left,  the  Americans  in  the  cen- 
ter and  the  French  on  the  right.  A 
gain  of  three  miles  on  the  average  was 
made  during  the  day  and  8000  prison- 
er«  were  taken.  The  Americans  en- 
gaged were  chiefly  men  from  Tennes- 
see and  the  <';arolinas  in  the  Thirtieth 
Hivision,  under  General  Lewis.  In  out- 
flanking the   valley  south  of   I'remont 


Damascus.   The   French  fleet  has   taken   Beirut 

the  Americans  took  two  complete  field 
batteries  and  one  of  heavy  artillery. 
Eight  hours  after  the  signal  to  charge 
was  given  the  Americans  and  British 
had  reached  points  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  plan  of  operations. 

The  attack  was  started  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  by  gun  fire  of  unparalleled 
intensity.  The  British  cannon  were 
drawn  up  wheel  to  wheel  along  the 
front.  At  one  o'clock  the  Welsh  troops 


Prrtii  UhmUatlvg 
LOOKING  OUT  FOR  THE  ARMY'S  HEALTH 
Surgeon-General  Merritte  W.  Ireland,  formerly 
.Sur(?fon-Gen<-ral  of  thf  A.  E.  F.,  is  now  in 
cbarjfe  of  the  health  of  all  our  troops.  His  ap- 
pointment as  SurKfon-Gentral  followed  the 
resignation    of    Surjfeon-Gcneral    Gorgas 

went  over  the  top.  At  4 :30  the  New 
Zealanders  started  out,  and  half  an 
hcur  later  the  Americans.  The  first 
German  lines  were  taken  in  complete 
darkness  and  long  after  sunrise  the 
fog  and  smoke  screened  the  advance. 
The  Germans  who  sought  refuge  from 
the  barage  in  their  dugouts  were  taken 
by  surprize  and  surrendered.  They  had 
been  told  by  their  officers  the  day  be- 
fore that  Germany,  Austria  and  Tur- 
key had  asked  for  peace  on  President 
\\'ilson'K  terms  and  they  expected  the 
v/ar  would  soon  be  over.  Some  of  the 
American  officers  heard  for  the  first 
time  of  the  peace  negotiations  from 
their  prisoners. 

Hy  the  end  of  the  second  day  the 
point  of  the  wedge  had  been  driven 
ten  miles  forward  and  practically  thru 
the  Hindenburg  system  of  defenses. 
To  the  east  is  open  country,  where  the 
enemy  will  have  no  protection  until  he 
falls  back  to  the  new  line  that  he  has 
constructed  a  considerable  distance  in 
the     rear,     probably     between     Valen- 


ciennes and  Sedan.  Combined  with  the 
push  of  the  French  north  from  Reims 
and  of  the  Americans  north  from  Ver- 
dun this  movement  has  put  the  enemy 
in  a  position  from  which  he  cannot  ex- 
tricate himself  without  serious  losses 
and  possibly  disaster. 

While  waiting  for  the  prep- 
Congress       aration  of  the  Revenue  bill, 

now  being  revised  by  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate,  Con- 
gress is  "marking  time."  The  Treasury 
has  urged  on  the  committee  the  need 
of  the  utmost  haste,  and  its  chairman 
has  increased  the  number  of  hours  de- 
voted to  its  study.  In  the  Senate  the 
proposed  investigation  of  the  connec- 
tion between  the  brewery  interests  and 
certain  newspapers  has  been  laid  aside 
for  a  time.  On  October  3  Senator  Over- 
man introduced  the  post-bellum  recon- 
struction bill  elsewhere  described,  and 
Senator  Ashurst  presented  a  bill  for 
Federal  control  of  all  war  charities. 
The  session  on  the  8th  was  largely  de- 
voted to  vigorous  speeches  on  Ger- 
many's peace  plea,  received  on  the  7th, 
and  its  unequivocal  rejection  was  ad- 
vocated. 

The  House,  instead  of  taking  an  elec- 
tion-day vacation,  agreed  to  take  an 
informal  recess  from  day  to  day  until 
October  14,  when  a  demand  will  be 
made  for  a  quorum  to  begin  considera- 
tion of  the  $7,000,000,000  Army  de- 
ficiency appropriation  bill.  Until  then 
it  is  disposing  of  minor  business  on  the 
calendar,  the  most  important  action 
thus  far  being  the  appropriation  on 
October  8  of  $4,900,000  for  the  pur- 
chase and  completion  of  a  new  drydock 
in  Massachusetts. 


The 


President  Wilson  was  the 


New  Draft  ^^^^^  ^^^^'^  ^"  ^"  impres- 
sive ceremony  on  Sep- 
tember 30  at  the  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing in  Washington,  to  signalize  the 
drawing  of  numbers  that  would  indi- 
cate the  order  in  which  men  included 
in  the  new  draft  would  be  called  to 
service.  The  big  room  was  crowded 
with  officials, .  army  and  navy  officers, 
and  civilian.s,  when  President  and  Mrs. 
Wilson  arrived;  and  at  exactly  noon 
the  President  was  blindfolded,  placed 
his  hand  in  the  big  glass  bowl,  and 
(hew  out  one  of  the  17,000  capsules 
containing  the  order  numbers.  The 
number  he  drew  wa.s  .322,  low  enough 
to  have  a  registrant  representing  it  in 
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virtually  every  draft  district  of  the 
country.  Subsequent  numbers  were 
ilrawn  by  Cabinet  members,  Senators 
and  hit?h  officers  of  the  military  forces 
for  an  hour  or  two,  after  which  sol- 
diers continued  the  task  until  it  was 
completed  at  eight  o'clock  next  morn- 
ing. The  lists  were  sent  out  on  October 
3  to  the  draft  boards  thruout  the 
country,  by  which  they  were  immedi- 
ately published. 


Planning 
Reconstruction 


Plans  for  rostorintj 
normal  social  and  po- 
litical conditions,  or 
even  improving;  thtm,  following;  the 
close  of  the  war,  are  eng-ijicing  the  at- 
tention of  many  publicists.  Senator 
Weeks  of  Massachusetts,  a  Republican, 
introduced  in  the  Senate  on  September 
27th  a  resolution  providing  for  the 
creation  of  a  joint  Congressional  com- 
mittee, strictly  non-partizan,  to  study 
after-the-war  problems  and  devise 
means  of  solving  them.  Problems  af- 
fecting labor,  capital  and  credit,  public 
utilities,  the  demobilization  of  industrial 
and  military  war  resources,  foreign 
trade,  new  industries,  the  tariff,  fuel 
production  and  distribution,  housin;;, 
shipping,  disposition  of  war  legislation, 
"and  in  general  all  matters  necessarily 
arising  during  the  change  from  the 
activities'  of  war  to  the  pursuits  of 
peace"  would  be  taken  up  by  this  com- 
mittee if  created.  Representative  Mad- 
den introduced  an  identical  resolution 
in  the  House. 

A  week  later  Senator  Overman  cf 
North  Carolina  presented  a  bill  ex- 
pressing the  Democratic  idea  of  how 
these  problems  should  be  handled — not 
by  a  Congressional  committee  but  by 
a  Federal  commission  of  five,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  to  contain 
three  members  of  the  President's  party 
and  two  of  the  opposition,  and  to  con- 
tinue until  at  least. two  years  after  de- 
mobilization of  the  military  forces. 

With   the   same   object   in   view,   the 


Mid-European  Union  has  lately  been 
organized  in  Washington.  It  combines 
lepn  smtatives  of  almost  all  the  races 
iind  linguistic  stocks  between  France 
and  old  Russia,  who  have  come  to- 
gether for  a  united  effort  to  assist  Non- 
(iermanic  Europe  to  get  upon  its  feet 
after  the  weight  of  war  has  been  lifted 
from  it.  The  organization  includes 
C!zecho-S'ovaks,  Poles,  Ukrainians,  Ju- 
goslavs, Lithuanians,  Finns,  Rumanians 
and  Italians,  and  is  open  to  any  other 
group  that  wants  to  join.  Its  president 
is  Professor  Masaryk,  President  of  the 
Czecho-Slovak  nation,  and  the  Union 
has  received  the  encouragement  of  .the 
Entente  Governments. 

Meanwhile  the  Union  purposes  to 
carry  on  a  preparatory  work  of  edu- 
cation in  this  country,  and  among  its 
own  peoples  abroad,  much  after  the 
methods  of  the  Pan-American  Union. 
It  explains: 

DinVronoos  of  rcli.sjiou,  of  huiKiiase,  mul 
t)f  customs  have  boon  usod  to  kcop  the 
vai-ioiis  po()i)los  composing  tlio  Union  apart. 
Now  these  things  are  no  longer  to  serve 
such  ends.  Both  for  the  military  need  of 
prosorviug  a  strong  front  against  the  Cen- 
tral Powers,  and  to  meet  conditions  in 
peace-making,  and  afterward,  it  is  neces- 
sai'y  that  union  replace  dissension. 

The  Government  has  determined 
Coal    that   there   shall   be  no   lack   of 

coal  during  the  coming,  cold 
months  despite  the  fact  that  the  re- 
quirements for  the  Navy  and  for  war- 
work  have  lifted  the  amount  needed 
far  above  ordinary  figures.  Dr.  H.  A. 
Garfield,  the  Fuel  Administrator, 
therefore  issued  an  order  that  a  defi- 
nite amount  of  both  bituminous  and 
anthracite  coal  should  be  mined  weekly 
during  the  next  six  months,  under  what 
he  calls  the  individual  responsibility 
plan.  This  plan  is  to  assign- to  every 
mine  in  the  country  a  quota  to  be  pro- 
duced weekly,  based  on  its  perform- 
ances in  the  past  (and  the  last  three 
months  have  seen  a  far  greater  produc- 


Uraun  '■!/  Iliuii  in  l.uiidon  Sphere,  CuvV'iu^it  \.  Y.  Ilerultl 

THE   YANKS  ARE   COMING -SEVEN    EVERY   MINUTE 
Three  hundred  thousand    American   troops   ure  landod   in    Frnnce  each   month.    Do   you    reulike  that 
that    means   seven    more   soldiers    in    France   every    niinule    of    every    day?    This    di'inram    mjiy    help 
you    lo    picture    the    achievement    more    vividly.    The    editorial    on    another    paije    "A    Citv    a    l>ay" 

presents   it    in  ^tlll   another   way 


tion  than  any  three  months  before  ever 
made)  and  on  present  conditions. 
These  local  quotas  determined,  the 
Government  puts  it  up  to  every  district 
manager,  every  operator,  every  super- 
intendent and  boss,  and,  perhaps  more 
important  than  all,  to  every  miner,  to 
see  that  the  expectation  is  fulfilled. 
Dr.  Garfield  in  his  message  tells  the 
men  that  these  quotas  can  be  assured 
only  by  the  "definite  pledging  of  each 
miner  to  assume  his  equitable  portion 
of  his  mine's  allotment,"  which,  he  is 
reminded,  represents  "his  proper  in- 
dividual contribution  toward  the  win- 
ning of  the  war."  The  weekly  bitumi- 
nous production  from  now  until  mid- 
spring 

must  avorago  ll2,2;M,000  tons  por  week, 
and  the  anthracite  tonnage  2,0:{0,(K)0  tons 
por  woek.  During  the  same  period  last  year 
tlio  wooklv  production  of  bituminous  was 
10,r.();5,(KK)  tons  and  of  anthracite  1,909,(><M> 
tons. 

-,      .  .  The  Gillespie  shell  filling 

Munitions  establishment  at  Morgan. 
Destroyed  j^^^  Jersey,  was  partly 
destroyed  during  the  night  of  October 
5.  This  vast  plant,  consisting  of  scores 
of  buildings  and  magazines  widely  sep- 
arated, covered  several  square  miles  of 
territory  south  of  South  Amboy,  and 
was  devoted  entirely  to  loading  cannon 
shells  with  TNT  (trinitrotoluol)  and 
other  explosives.  An  explosion  at  7:40 
p.  m.  in  one  of  the  buildings  caused 
explosions  in  others  near  by,  and  set 
fires  that  threatened  to  spread  thruout 
the  whole  establishment,  and  finally 
destroyed  thirty-five  buildings;  yet 
large  piles  of  loaded  shells  remained 
unexploded.  Ninety  men  were  killed 
at  once  and  fifty  more  were  seriously 
injui-ed.  Two  or  three  adjacent  villages 
were  wrecked,  a  hasty  exodus  of  in- 
habitants was  ordered,  and  a  military 
guard  was  placed  about  the  field  of 
danger,  regardless  of  the  bursting 
shells.  Fires  raged  with  occasional  ex- 
plosions until  the  next  afternoon.  Some 
01  these  jarred  the  country  for  several 
miles  around,  and  caused  the  tall 
buildings  in  lower  New  York  to  rock 
alarmingly.  The  subways  and  tunnels 
under  the  Hudson  and  East  rivers  were 
closed  for  a  few  hours  in  fear  that  the 
big  magazines  might  be  reached  by  the 
fire,  and  that  the  consequent  earth- 
quakes would  disturb  these  subterra- 
nean passageways. 

By    Saturday     afternoon     aeroplane 
observers    reported    the    danger    past. 

rr^L  T^-  u  o  1  The  matter  of  a  na- 
The  Fish  Supply    , .        ,  i-  v  i     u 

J  tional  fish  supply  has 

Improved  ^^^    been    much    in 

the  minds  of  Americans  in  the  past, 
except,  pei'haps,  at  a  few  ports  in  New- 
England  or  on  the  Northwest  Coast 
where  salmon  abound.  Since  the  open- 
ing of  the  war,  however,  far  more  fish 
has  been  eaten  than  before,  and  many 
kinds  not  ordinarily  seen  in  markets 
are  now  offered  for  sale — not  to  men 
tion  the  whale  fiesh  that  may  be 
bought  almost  any  day  in  eastern  cities 
at  25  cents  a  pound.  The  raidintr  of 
the  fishing  fleet  on  the  Grand  Hanks 
of  Newfoundland  a  few  weeks  a^v*  by 
German  submarines  called  everybody's 
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attention  to  the  danger  of  losing  the 
supply  of  this  cheap  and  nutritious 
food.  Its  cheapness,  however,  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  diminished  for  a 
long  time  past  by  a  restrictive  combi- 
nation of  dealers  in  Boston,  which  has 
been  under  Federal  and  state  investi- 
gation for  several  weeks.  The  men  re- 
garded as  responsible  for  the  monopo- 
listic conditions  complained  of  will 
soon  be  brought  into  the  United  States 
Court,  charged  with  having  conspired 
to  control  the  fish  market  east  of  Buf- 
falo and  fixed  prices  that  held  good  on 
certain  important  varieties  as  far  south 
as  Cape  Hatteras. 

Meanwhile  an  independent  company 
of  capitalists  has  completed  arrange- 
ments at  Gloucester,  Massachusetts, 
and  at  Rockport,  Maine,  for  active 
competition  with  Boston  in  catching 
and  selling  sea  fish.  It  plans  the  imme- 
diate construction  of  a  fleet  of  steam 


trawlers,  and  of  a  large  relay  steamer 
equipt  with  facilities  for  receiving  the 
catch  at  sea,  and  barreling  it  on  the 
trip  to  the  wharves,  so  that  the  fish  can 
be  rolled  on  the  freight  cars  within  a 
lew  minutes  after  the  steamer  is  in. 

Another  part  of  the  plan  is  the 
establishment  of  a  fast  freight  service 
from  the  coast  ports  to  distributing 
centers  in  the  Middle  West. 

The  ravages  of  influenza, 
^^nuenza  leading  to  pneumonia,  con- 
Still  Serious  ^^^^^^  thru  the  past  week, 
with  increasing  fatalities  in  the  West. 
All  thru  New  England,  schools  and  col- 
leges were  closed  early  in  the  week, 
factories  crippled  and  business  disor- 
ganized. New  York  City  and  its  vicinity 
continued  to  suffer  less  than  was  to 
have  been  expected,  thanks  to  the 
watchfulness  of  the  port  and  munici- 
pal authorities  and  despite  the  crowds 


formed  about  Liberty  Loan  centers.  An 
order  to  open  and  close  certain  classes 
of  stores,  factories  and  offices  at  vary- 
ing hours,  so  as  to  diminish  the  crowd- 
ed condition  of  transportation  lines  in 
rush  hours,  helped  the  situation.  In  and 
about  Philadelphia  the  danger  was  so 
great  that  schools,  theaters,  churches, 
saloons,  and  all  public  assemblages  were 
closed,  and  this  order  was  extended  on 
October  3rd  to  cover  all  Pennsylvania. 
Similar  precautions  were  taken  at  In- 
dianapolis and  elsewhere.  Washington 
was  hard  hit,  and  the  galleries  of  Con- 
gress were  closed  to  visitors,  and  in- 
door church  services  prohiliited  on  Sun- 
day. In  Chicago  and  other  western  and 
southern  cities  increase  cf  new  cases 
was  reported  daily,  and  on  October  4th 
the  Government  announced  that  forty- 
three  states  were  infected.  The  worst 
effect  has  been  in  the  military  canton- 
ments east  of  the  Plains. 


THE  GERMAN  PEACE  PLEA 


October  U,  1918. 

The  German  Government  requests  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  take  in  hand  the  restoration 
of  peace,  acquaint  all  the  belligerent  states  of  this 
request  and  invite  them  to  send  plenipotentiaries 
for  the  purpose  of  opening  negotiations. 

It  accepts  the  program  set  forth  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  his  message  to  Congress  on 


January  8  and  in  his  later  pronouncem,ents,  espe- 
cially his  speech  of  September  27,  as  a  basis  for 
peace  negotiations. 

With  a  view  to  avoiding  further  bloodshed  the 
German  Government  requests  the  immediate  con- 
clusion of  an  armistice  on  land  and  xvater  and  in 
the  air. 


PRESIDENT  WILSON'S  ANSWER 


October  8,  1918. 

Before  making  reply  to  the  request  of  the  Im- 
perial German  Government,  and  in  order  that  that 
reply  shall  be  as  candid  and  straightfonvard  as  the 
momentous  interests  involved  require,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  deems  it  necessary  to 
assure  himself  of  the  exact  meaning  of  the  note  of 
the  Imperial  Chancellor.  Does  the  Imperial  Chan- 
cellor, mean  that  the  Imperial  German  Government 
accepts  the  terms  laid  down  by  the  President  in  his 
address  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  on  the 
8th  of  January  last  and  in  subsequent,  addresses, 
and  that  its  object  in  entering  into  discussions 
would  be  only  io  agree  upon  the  practical  details  of 
their  application? 

The  President  feels  bound  to  say  with  regard  to 


the  suggestion  of  an  armistice  that  he  would  not 
feel  at  liberty  to  propose  a  cessation  of  arms  to  the 
Governments  with  which  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  associated  against  the  Central 
Powers  so  long  as  the  armies  of  those  Powers  are 
upon  their  soil.  The  good  faith  of  any  discussion 
would  manifestly  depend  upon  the  consent  of  the 
Central  Powers  immediately  to  withdraw  their 
forces  everywhere  from  invaded  territory. 

The  President  also  feels  that  he  is  justified  in 
asking  whether  the  Imperial  Chancellor  is  speaking 
merely  for  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  Em- 
pire who  have  so  far  conducted  the  war.  He  deems 
the  answer  to  these  questions  vital  from  every  point 
of  view. 


GERMANY'S  REPLY  TO  WILSON 


This   in   the  unofficial  Uoct  as  given  out  to  the  presa : 

October  12,  1918. 

In  reply  to  the  questionn  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  German  Government 
hereby  declares: 

The  German  Government  has  accepted  the  terms 
laid  down  by  President  Wilson  in  his  address  of 
Janv/xry  the  eighth  and  in  his  subsequent  addresses 
on  the  f oundation  of  a  permanent  peace  of  justice, 
('onsequently,  its  object  in  entering  into  discussions 
v)ould  be  only  to  agree  upon  practical  details  of  the 
application  of  these  terms.  The  German  Govern- 
ment believes  that  the  governments  of  the  Povjers 
asHociated  vnth  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  also  take  the  position  taken  by  President 
Wilson  in  his  address. 


The  German  Government,  in  accordance  with  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Government,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  about  an  armistice,  declares  itself  ready 
to  comply  with  the  propositions  of  the  President  in 
regard  to  evacuation.  The  German  Government  sug- 
gests that  the  President  may  occasion  the  meeting 
of  a  mixt  commission  for  making  the  necessary 
arrangements  concerning  evacuation. 

The  present  German  Government,  which  has  un- 
dertaken the  responsibility  for  this  step  towards 
peace,  has  been  formed  by  conferences  and  in  agree- 
ment vnth  the  great  majority  of  the  Reichstag. 
The  Chancellor,  supported  in  all  of  his  actions  by 
the  vnll  of  this  majority,  speaks  in  the  name  of  the 
German  Government  and  of  the  German  people. 


Drtiun  tiy  tl.  tl -  hat'ts  fii  tht  London  "Spht! 


An  American  destroijer  and  a  British  speeding  together  to  answer  the    call    of    the    balloon    that    has    sighted   something    suspicious 

HOW  WE  BEAT  THE  U-BOATS 


A  certain  picture  at  the  Royal 
Academy  this  year  shows  Eng- 
lish fishermen  on  graze  at  a  long 
'-  line  of  American  destroyers 
emerging  from  a  background  of  mist 
and  rain.  I  am  sure  that  no  American 
can  view  that  picture  without  experienc- 
ing a  swelling  in  his  throat.  I  should 
imagine-  that  it  might  excite  equal 
emotion  in  an  Englishman.  For  that 
starry  banner,  streaming  out  in  the 
mist,  waves  over  a  closed  breach; 
signifies  the  healing  of  an  old  sore; 
stands  for  the  concord  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  peoples,  at  last  full  and  complete. 
This  brief  account  of  the  American 
Fleet's  work  during  the  past  year  may 
well  begin  with  a  review  of  the  situa- 
tion which  the  first  units  depicted  in 
that  picture  found  on  their  arrival  in 
British  waters  last  year.  For  the  last 
two  days  of  the  voyage  they  cruised 
amidst  the  wreckage  of  torpedoed 
ships — boxes,  barrels,  crates;  smashed 
boats,  often  with  dead  and  dying  men 
in  them;  drowned  animals;  alas!  far  too 
often,  dead  men  and  women,  still  upheld 
by  life  preservers. 

Far  better,  however,  than  by  any  pen 
picture,  the  situation  is  set  forth  in  the 
map  on  the  opposite  page,  which  ap- 
proximately gives  the  sinkijigs  of  Allied 
ships  during  April,  1917.  Each  of  the 
black  dots  and  circles  that  surround  the 
Allied  coasts  with  a  mourning  border 
represents  the  ships  sunk  by  torpedo, 
mine,  or  gunfire.  But  now,  one  yeav 
later,  the  month  of  April  shows  a  happy 
reduction  in  sinkings  of  70  per  cent. 

This  striking  change  appears  still 
more  remarkable  when  we  remember 
the  tremendous  volume  of  transport 
tonnage  which  was  added  to  the  normal 
merchant  trade  during  the  year.  Troop 
and  supply  ships  aggregating  two  and 
a  quarter  millions  of  tons  streamed  in 
a  gigantic  ferry  across  the  Atlantic, 
carrying  a  million  American  soldiers  to 
France.  These  ships  had  to  be  and  were 
securely  convoyed — .so  securely  that 
even  Hindenburg  acknowledged  the 
other  day  that  it  was  suicide  for  a 
U-boat  to  attack  them — and  this  extra 
service  drew  from  the  English  and 
American  fleets  a  large  number  of  de- 
P4 
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stroyers  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  used  to  protect  merchant  ship- 
ping and  hunt  down  U-boats.  It  goes 
without  saying,  therefore,  that  but  for 
this  paramount  necessity,  the  number  of 
merchant  sinkings  would  have  been  still 
less;  the  number  of  U-boats  sunk,  still 
more. 

As  it  is,  we  may  rest  satisfied;  for 
the  most  gratifying  feature  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  during  the  last  three 
months  the  two  great  curves  that  rep- 
resent U-boats  sunk  and  new  ships 
built,  show  a  remarkable  acceleration. 
In  the  first  year  of  the  war  the  U-boat 
curve  was  little  better  than  horizontal. 


(c)  Hadel  if  Herbert 
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II  really  began  to  curve  late  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  has  gone  on  bending 
upward  more  and  more  steeply,  until, 
in  the  last  few  months,  it  threatens  to 
become  vertical.  We  are  now  sinking 
U-boats  faster  than  the  Germans  can 
build  them.  We  are  building  ships  far 
faster  than  the  U-boats  can  sink  them. 
In  the  sense  of  a  contest  in  which  the 
itsue  is  still  at  stake,  the  underseas  war 
is  over.  Henceforth  it  descends  to  the 
level  of  privateering  and  sporadic  raids, 
which  will  become  fewer  as  the  months 
go  by. 

This  remarkable  showing  is,  of 
course,  the  product  of  many  factors — 
the  introduction  and  extension  of  the 
convoy  system;  improved  methods  of 
hunting  U-boats  by  depth-mine  bar- 
rages; the  perfection  of  listening  de- 
vices; the  use  of  Allied  submarines  to 
hunt  down  U-boats;  the  extension  of 
the  Naval  Aviation  Service,  both  Ameri- 
can and  English;  the  closing  of  Zee- 
briigge  and  Ostend;  and  blocking  of 
other  U-boat  routes  by  new  mine-fields; 
in  all  of  which  the  American  Fleet  has 
assisted. 

Before  touching  on  its  work,  a  word 
on  its  composition.  Battleships,  dread- 
naughts,  destroyers,  scouts,  cruisers, 
submarines,  armed  yachts,  coast  guard 
vessels,  mine  layers,  and  repair  ships, 
make  up  the  main  body,  which  is 
manned  by  a  personnel  of  more  than 
40,000  men.  To  this  now  has  to  be  added 
over  a  hundred  "chasers"  and  their 
crews;  many  thousands  of  men  serving 
on  troop  and  supply  ships,  naval  trans- 
ports, as  armed  guards,  radio  and  signal 
men ;  naval  gun  crews  furnished  to  mer- 
chant vessels;  lastly,  ten  thousand  men 
of  the  American  Naval  Aviation  Ser\'- 
ice.  Lumping  them  all  together,  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men  would  be  a  conserva- 
tive estimate  of  the  American  naval 
forces,  either  serving  directly  under  the 
command  of  Admiral  Sims  or  coining 
and  going  in  the  transport  service. 

Judged  by  any  standaixl,  this  is  a 
huge  rteet,  and  one  of  the  most  satis- 
factory things  about  it — to  an  Ameri- 
can, at  least -is  found  in  the  fact  that 
its  upkeep  has  laid  no  additional  burden 
(Ml       England     already      over-weijrhte^l 
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with  her  own  war  costs  and  those  of 
weaker  allies.  The  American  Fleet  is 
practically  self-sustaining.  All  its  food 
and  supplies  have  been  brought  from 
the  United  States.  Excepting  major 
operations  that  require  a  dry  dock,  it 
makes  its  own  repairs.  It  manufactures 
its  own  torpedoes;  provides  its  own  hos- 
pitals; and  as  sailors,  like  other  men, 
cannot  live  by  bread  alone,  it  has  es- 
tablished numerous  recreation  buildings, 
with  cinema  theaters,  dormitories,  din- 
ing, reading,  writing,  and  bath 
rooms,  the  quality  of  which  may 
be  gaged  from  the  fact  that 
one  single  establishment  cost 
$30,000. 

For  convenience  in  operations, 
the  Fleet  is  divided  into  five 
principal  units.  The  first  to 
come  over,  a  flotilla  of  crack 
destroyers,  operated  in  Irisn 
waters,  and  made  good  in  both 
offensive  and  defensive  warfare 
against  the  submarines.  Two 
vessels  of  this  flotilla  steamed 
sixty-four  thousand  miles  apiece 
during  the  year — a  distance 
equal  to  a  voyage  from  Liver- 
pool to  New  York  and  return — 
each  month.  Thirty  of  them 
steamed  one  million,  five  hun- 
dred thousand  miles  on  convoy 
duty. 

The  record  of  the  armed 
yachts  and  destroyers  in  French 
waters  is  equally  good.  In  con- 
junction with  the  French  and 
English  fleets  and  their  sister 
flotilla  in  Irjsh  waters,  they  have 
handled  the  American  transport 
trade,  also  many  coastal  con- 
voys, with  a  remarkably  small 
loss  in  sinkings. 

Credit  for  this  has  to  he 
shared  with  the  American  Na- 
val Aviation  Service,  which  has 
established  many  stations  in 
France.  For  there  is  nothing  the 
U-boat  dreads  more  than  the 
seaplanes — great  hawks  of  the 
sea,  which  come  booming  out 
from  the  land  to 
find  and  striKe 
their  .steel  prey. 

This  service  also 
operates  some  sta- 
tions in  England, 
Ireland  and  Italy. 
Some  of  its  men 
were  in  the  big 
.seaplane  fight  in 
Heligoland  Bight, 
when  nine  Allied 
planes  engaged  sev- 
enteen Huns.  Oth- 
ers have  fougnt 
frequent  engage- 
ments. Summing? 
up  the  service,  one 
may  say  thfit  its 
work  is  invaluable. 

A  third  Ameri- 
can division  oper- 
ates in  the  Medi- 
terranean, under 
severf;  handicaps, 
for  the  geograph- 
ical features  of 
that  long  and  nir- 
row   sea    render   it 


an  ideal  ground  for  U-boat  operation.". 
Operating  from  their  bases  at  Pola  and 
Cattaro,  on  the  Adriatic  Sea,  the 
U-boats  get  two  fine  chances,  coming 
and  going,  at  every  ship.  The  neutrality 
of  Spain  is  also  in  their  favor,  provid- 
ing a  city  of  refuge  to  which  they  can 
fly  when  hard  prest  or  too  badly 
dam.aged  to  keep  the  seas.  In  spite, 
however,  of  these  handicaps,  sinkings 
in  the  Mediterranean  have  been  cut 
down  65  per  cent  during  the  year. 


The  Hmnll  circles  and  dots  on  the  map  stand  for  Allied 
ships  sunk  hy  torpedo,  mine  or  {/unfire  during  the  month 
of  April,  J917.  The  number  was  lessened  by  70  per  cent 
in  April,  1018,  reducing  the  undersea  war  to  privateering 
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Out  of  my  ache  of  heart 

Poet  and   Harlequin, 

Shape  I  the  songs  I  sing; 

Jester  and  Seer, — 

Out  of  my  buried  loves 

Sobbing  most  tenderly 

Out  of  my  stifled  selves 

Sighing  most  sweetly; 

Out  of  my  pent-up  tears 

Crying  naively 

Cunningly    stringing 

Dancing  most  gracefully 

Tear  unto  tear; 

Unto  the  tune  of  my 

Out  of  my  baffled  hopes 

Rhythmical  woes; 

Out  of  my  shattered  dreams 

Onward  thru  Life  I  go 

Mold  I  my  melodies — 

Making  of  Truth  a  phrase 

Carving  a  sepulcher 

Making  of  Love  a  rime — 

Out  of  my  life! 

Coining  my  soul! 

So  many  cents  per  line 

So  many  lines  per 

song 

So  many  dollars— 

- 

So  much  of  soul  ] 

per  song 

So  much   of  aehr; 

per  song^ 

Some  time  my  heart,  will  break 

Singing  and  sigh 

ng! 

Next  come  the  .submarines,  two  units 
of  which  operate  on  bases  wide  apart. 
One  holds  a  group  of  islands,  which 
might  otherwise  serve  as  a  U-boat  base, 
while  the  other  actively  hunts  them 
thru  British  waters.  Their  work  is 
extremely  valuable,  for  it  has  increased 
the  hardships  of  U-boat  life  several 
hundred  per  cent.  Thanks  to  the  Allied 
submarines,  Fritz  can  no  longer  bask 
in  the  sunlight  till  the  masts  of  a  con- 
voy poke  up  from  behind  the  horizon; 
for  he  never  knows  when  a 
torpedo  may  land  on  his  solar 
plexus. 

Having  just  returiied  from  an 
eight-day  cruise  in  an  American 
submarine,  I  am  in  a  position  to 
knew  exactly  what  increased 
submergence  means.  Fritz's  life 
— never  a  happy  one — has  thru 
the  operations  of  Allied  .sub- 
marines become  insupportable. 
Dogged  by  patrols,  bombed  by 
seaplanes,  voyaging  always  thru 
a  maze  of  nets  and  mines,  he  is 
now  hunted  underseas  by  huge 
steel  sharks  of  his  own  kind. 

Lastly,  a  battleship  division 
operates  with  the  British  Grand 
Fleet  in  the  North  Sea,  assisting 
in  the  work  of  keeping  the  Ger- 
man High  Seas  Fleet  bottled  up 
in  harbor.  While  cruising  recent- 
ly, this  division  narrowly  missed 
contact  with  the  enemy,  and  the 
disappointment  of  the  entire  per- 
sonnel thereat  is  beyond  my  pow- 
er in  words. 

This,  then,  briefly  sums  the 
operations  for  a  year  of  the 
Amei-ican  Fleet.  Space  does  not 
permit  description  of  the  real 
hardships  and  dangers  of  the 
work. 

This    result   was    not    accom- 
plished   without    an    inevitable 
price  in  lives.  Having  done  its 
duty  according  to  its  lights,  the 
Fleet  asks  no  higher  praise  than 
that  freely  accorded  by  the  man 
who — next  to  its  own   Admiral 
Sims — knows  it  bet- 
ter than  any  other 
man  alive,  Admiral 
Sir   Lewis    Baylcy, 
Commander  -  in  - 
Chief  of  the  Amer- 
ican    Flotilla      in 
Irish   waters: 

I  want  to  express 
my  deep  Kiatitiule  to 
the  United  States 
offieers  and  ratings 
for  the  skill,  energy, 
and  unfailing  good 
nature  which  they 
have  constantly 
sliown  ;  qualitioa 

that  liave  materially 
assisted  the  war  by 
enabling  the  ships  of 
the  Allied  Powers  to 
cross  tiie  ocean  in 
comparative  frccdotti. 

To  eomiuaiid  you 
is  an  honor ;  to  work 
with  you  a  plonsure ; 
to  know  you  is  to 
know  tiic  i)i'st  traits 
of  the  Angh^-Saxou 
p<!()ple. 


THE  INFLUENZA  PANDEMIC  AGAIN 

BY  JAMES  J.  WALSH,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D. 


INFLUENZA  is  with  us  once  again 
as  a  p;iiuk'mic  disease,  that  is,  as 
an  infection  which  spreads  thru- 
out  the  world,  atfecting  every  peo- 
ple, especially  in  the  routes  of  com- 
idcrce.  We  say  once  ayain  because  the 
affection  has  occurred  as  a  pandemic 
frequently  since  the  sixteenth  century, 
that  is,  as  long  as  the  records  of  such 
diseases  have  been  kept.  There  is  evi- 
dence of  outbreaks  of  it  before  that 
time,  but  without  printing  facilities, 
definite  records  are  lacking.  There  were 
no  less  than  four  pandemic  influenza 
periods  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
1830-3S,  1836-37,  1847-48,  and  the  one 
that  is  recalled  best,  that  of  1889-90. 
Most  of  these  later  epidemics,  if  not 
all,  have  originated  in  the  East,  usually 
being  noted  first  in  some  European 
country,  where  it  raged  with  virulence, 
and  receiving  the  name  of  that  country 
for  a  time.  The  epidemic  before  this, 
beginning  in  Kussia,  was  at  first  called 
Russian  influenza;  this  one  is  called 
for  a  similar  reason  Spanish  influenza. 
The  duration  of  an  epidemic  in  any 
one  locality  is  usually  under  two 
months.  During  the  time  that  it  is  par- 
ticularly virulent,  however,  there  is 
probably  no  disease  which  attacks  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  inhabitants 
of  a  region.  Some  have  suggested  that 
as  high  as  50  per  cent  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  affected  localities  as  likely  to 
catch  the  disease  and  the  conservative 
estimate  is  40  per  cent.  Fortunately, 
the  mortality  rate  is  very  low.  In  adult 
life,  below  fifty  years  of  age,  probably 
not  more  than  one-tenth  of  one  per 
cent  die.  In  the  general  population,  be- 
cause of  the  number  of  weaklings  and 
the  old,  the  dea.th  rate  is  higher  and 
yet  it  is  estimated  to  be  less  than  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent.  Most  of  the  deaths 
are  due  to  a  pneumonia  complication. 
The  disease  is  probably  always  due 
to  a  specific  bacillus  of  a  microbe  fam- 
ily described  by  Pfeiffer,  some  strains 
of  which  are  much  more  virulent  than 
others.  Apparently,  the  bacillus  gathers 
vigor  and  virulence  among  some  East- 
ern  people  who  are  of  lower  resistive 


FOR  a  quiet,  restful  place,  where 
life  will  not  intrude  and  upset 
the  even  tenor  of  my  ways  by 
presenting  me  with  novel  situa- 
tions which  must  be  met,  give  me  the 
city  every  time.  When  we  are  tired  and 
our  vitality  is  low,  the  place  to  go  is 
where  there  are  so  many  people  that 
one  doesn't  have  to  pay  attention  to 
any  of  them.  It  is  a  curious  assumption 
that  to  see  life  and  broaden  our  ex- 
perience we  must  go  to  a  place  where 
there  are  200,000  people  instead  of  200 
— which  is  very  much  like  saying  that  a 
janitor  who  spends  his  days  dusting  the 
volumes  in  a  Carnegie  library  has  an 
advantage  over  the  youth  who  owns, 
love3  and  has  mastered  a  few. 

Even  the  amusements  in  the  city  are 
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vitality,  or  who  for  some  special  rea- 
son, war,  famine,  or  a  particularly 
hard  winter,  are  run  down  in  health, 
and  then  this  particular  strain  of  bacilli 
v/hich  have  gathered  strength  in  the 
weak  subjects  attacked,  prove  capable 
of  overcoming  whatever  immunity  may 
be  present  in  even  very  healthy  indi- 
viduals. 

The  disease  does  not  travel  thru  the 
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air,  but  is  conveyed  directly  from  one 
individual  to  another  and  is  a  true  con- 
tagion requiring  contact,  direct  or  in- 
direct. The  bacillus,  exists  in  the  secre- 
tions of  the  nose,  throat  and  lungs,  and 
may  be  scattered  thru  the  air  by  sneez- 
ing or  coughing.  Hence  the  necessity 
for  all  during  an  influenza  epidemic, 
using  their  handkerchiefs  to  cover 
n)0uth  and  nose  whenever  they  cough 
or  sneeze  and  avoid  expectoration  e.x- 
cept  under  conditions  where  the  sputum 
cannot  be  a  medium  for  the  communi- 
cation of  the  disease.  There  is  no  doubt 
ii:    the   minds   of   physicians   now    thut 

VILLAGE  ART 

restful.  They  call  for  no  more  effort 
than  buying  a  ticket.  We  pay  somebody 
else  for  singing,  acting,  dancing  for  us 
and  making  us  laugh.  The  multiplicity 
of  opportunities  for  being  amused  has 
created  a  glare  which  is  mistakenly 
identified  with  life.  True;  Pavlowa 
doesn't  dance  in  the  village  opera  house, 
but  then,  the  village  itself  dances;  Da- 
vid Warfield  hasn't  heard  of  Smith's 
Corners,  but  the  village  provides  its 
ovm  drama;  Sousa's  Bai.d  has  never 
put  up  at  Jake's  Hotel,  but  where  i? 
the  village  that  hasn't  its  own  band^ 
So,  too,  the  village  church  has  no 
paid  quartet,  but  when  it  feels  like 
praising  Clod,  it  sings  itself  and  doesn't 
delegate  its  thanksgiving  to  others.  Its 
art  may  be  execrable  and   provoke   the 


H'any  of  these  respiratory  diseases  are 
caught  not  thru  the  respiratory  tract 
but  thru  the  digestive  tract.  This  is 
surely  true  of  tuberculosis  in  a  great 
many  cases.  Hence  the  necessity  for 
nil  in  time  of  influenza  epidemic  wash- 
ing the  hands  carefully  before  eating. 

A  great  many  people  look  around 
for  medicaments  that  may  protect  ther.i 
from  the  affection,  but  there  are  none. 
The  mouth  should  be  kept  thoroly  clean, 
1  ut  this  should  be  done  gently,  for  such 
hard  rubbing  of  the  gums  as  produces 
bleeding  would  rather  predispose  to  the 
affection.  Only  very  mild  antiseptics 
should  be  used  in  the  mouth  and  for 
gargling  and  the  nose,  otherwise  the 
cells  of  the  mucous  membrane  may  os 
injured  sufficiently  to  make  them  less 
capable  of  resisting  invasion.  Good, 
healthy  living,  plenty  of  outdoor  air, 
especially  in  the  sunlight,  a  sufficient 
amount  but  not  too  much  sleep,  for 
that  is  relaxing,  the  avoidance  of 
crowds  and  careful  cleansing,  these  are 
the  best  preventives  that  we  have. 

The  attack  usually  begins  with  fevec, 
some  pains  in  the  bones  and  usuai'y 
some  nasal  catarrh.  Just  as  soon  as 
fever  declares  itself,  the  patient  should 
get  to  bed  and  stay  in  bed  until  the 
fever  comes  down.  There  is  always 
grave  danger  of  severe  complications 
s(!tting  up  unless  this  rule  is  faithfully 
observed.  The  pains  in  the  bones,  which 
occur  very  often  at  an  early  stage  of 
the  disease,  are  an  index  cf  a  special 
call  being  made  on  the  blood  making 
organs,  of  which  the  bono  marrow  is 
one  of  the  most  important.  This  tend- 
ency of  the  disease  to  impoverish  the 
blood,  predisposes  to  heart  and  other 
complications.  It  emphasizes  the  need 
for  rest  which  should  be  continued  until 
the  extreme  feeling  of  prostration, 
often  associated  with  the  disease,  is 
relieved.  The  affection  does  not  as  a 
rule,  even  in  its  pandemic  form,  much 
increase  the  general  mortality.  It  car- 
ries off  those  who  would  be  taken  by 
other  affections  during  the  season  and 
a  few  more.  With  care  it  can  be  en- 
tirelv  avoided. 


visitor  from  town  to  tears  or  mirth.  Its 
art,  however,  is  genuine,  the  result  of 
effort;  while  the  visitor  expresses  his 
joy  in  life  by  proxy.  He  compares  th. 
village  actress  with  Maud  Adams;  1;> 
should  compare  her  with  himself,  not 
forgetting  that  his  own  superiority  is 
confined  to  warming  a  seat. 

Where  is  the  brod-in-the-soul  villager 
who  has  not  been   an   actor,  cornetist, 
singer,  dancer  and  minstrel,  besides  at 
tending  to  his  regular  calling.  Your  met 
ropolitan  takes  his  fun  in  a  seat  letting' 
others  amuse  him;  your  villager  knows 
that  if  people  are  to  have  eivjoyment. 
somebody  must  give  it.   So  the  village 
digs   it  out  of   itself,   and   it  discovers 
that  it  gets  more  fun,  as  well  as  expev 
ence.    in   giving   rather   than    iveeivin 
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KAMI:  HAD! 
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TIk,  Tndcp.'rici^rit      N    E  W  S  -  P  I  C  T  O  R  I  A  L    Har-p^f^s  H^c^My 

A  TASTE  OF  WAR  OVER  HERE 

-l  fivt  and  exitlasionn  ot  tin'  liilU'Hitiv  nlmll-loudiny  ptniit  October  5 
dvstroyvd  about  $20,0(10,000  worth  of  iiroiicrty,  drove  fifty  thousand 
peoiile    from     their    homes    and    killed    about     one    hundred    men 
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©  VtuieTicood  i  VnderiDood 

TWO  MILES   FROM   THE   FIRST 

EXPLOSION 
This  is  one  of  the  thousands  of  homes 
destroyed  tcith  the  Gillespie  plant. 
Practically  the  whole  district  within  a 
two  mile  radius  of  the  plant  was  dev- 
astated by  fire  or  explosions.  The 
Gillespie  plant  teas  devoted  wholly  to 
filling  cannon  shells  with  TNT,  the 
heaviest  knotcn  explosive.  It  was  the 
firing  of  the  TNT  magazines  that 
caused  most  of  the  destruction.  The 
first  explosion  occurred  Friday  night, 
October  -i,  and  on  Monday  morning, 
October  7,  the  work  of  rebuilding  the 
plant   on   a   larger   scale  was   started 

FIFTY     THOUSAND     REFUGEES 

The  roads  were  jammed  with  homeless 
families  looking  for  shelter.  Soldiers, 
sailors,  policemen  and  the  Women's 
Motor      Corps      did      valiant      service 
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•YOU  DON'T  H^VE  TO  GO  TO  BELGIUM   FOR   SAMPLES  0^^ 

FORTITUDE" 
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The  man  tcho  made  that  remark  tvas  I'oliecman  Mury,  "the  Battery  tra_^e  eop,*' 
who   watched  the  crowds   of  refugees   coming   into  New   York.   There   were   many 

instances  of  heroism:  a  plucky  tele- 
phone operator  stuck  to  her  switch- 
board, plugging  in  calls  for  assistance 
irhile  shell  fragments  and  larger  debris 
rained  about  her 
hut.  A  train  filled 
with  explosives 
was  on  a  siding 
at  the  plant.  A 
railroad  foreman 
coupled  an  engine 
to  the  train  and 
started  to  pull  it 
out.  Afte^  he  had 
got  the  ears  in 
motion  a  shell 
fragment  «i't>(<« 
thru  the  enifin0 
cab    killing    him. 
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AT  CALDWELL,  NEW  JERSEY— THE  LARGEST  RIFLE  RANGE  IN  THE  WORLD 

//    belongs   primarily   to    the    United   States   Navy,    lut   it   is   "open    to    all    ahle-hodied    male    citizens    capable    of    bearing    arm»" 


(£)  Wertern  Keietpaper  Vn  i'rn 

HOW  THP^.  HITS  ARE  CHALKED  UP 

This  view  of  the  firing  line  shows  the  blackboards  where  each  man's  target  record 
is  marked  up.  There  is  a  conch  in  charge  of  every  five  men  to  explain  and  instruct 
them  in  uxing  a  rifle.  The  ranr/e  vas  opened  October  ■'>  and  at  first  used 
chiffly  },y  men  of  the  nary,  hut  it  is  expected  that  all  men  liable  to  be 
called  to  service  toitt  take 
advantage      of      it      later 


@  Westerti  Newspaper  Vniort 

THE  LINE  OF  TARGETS 
A  target  rises  above  each  number  and  is  pulled 

down  after  the  hits  are 
made.  The  photograph 
at  the  top  of  the  page 
shows    the    men  firing 
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IS  TIfi;   I'll'   I'.KIIINI)  THF-:  TAUOKTH 

//frr  M  n  rror  ricir,  of  the  photograph  at  the  top  on  thin  page.  Men 
are  slatitmed  at  each  one  of  thene  turgclH  to  raise  and  lower  it.  The 
sailor    at    the    right    is    ripairiting    one    of    the    targets    thai    wan    badly    shot    up 
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THE  front  from  which  was  starttj 
lujt  week  tlie  Belgian  drive 
whah  threatens  to  cut  off  the 
(.vjrnums  from  the  coast,  I  visit- 
ed last  June.  At  that  time  I  was  told  by 
the  Heljijian  otiicers  that  no  offensive  was 
possible  by  either  side  in  this  re^jion, 
for  the  country  could  be  llooded  with 
water  four  or  five  feet  deep  for  many 
rniles  alon^  the  coast  and  many  miles 
inland.  There  had  been  little  tiyhtint;; 
here  for  a  lonj?  time  except  aeroplane 
duels  like  the  one  I  described  in  my  last 
week's  article.  The  Enj?lish  had  tri'>d 
to  get  over  the  year  before,  but  after 
two  divisions  had  crost  the  Yser  Canal 
the  enemy  turned  on  the  water  and  then 
before  they  could  get  back  nroceeded  to 
annihilate  them.  The  Bole:ians  and  Enp:- 
hsh  knew  that  they  could  do  the  same 
thing  if  the  enemy  tried  to  advance,  so 
they  had  brought  up  their  heavy  bat- 
teries several  miles  nearer  the  line  than 
they  dared  elsewhere.  For  big  guns 
cannot  be  moved  quickly,  and  if  the 
Allies  had  been  compelled  to  retreat 
the  guns  would  have  had  to  be  blown 
up.  But  now  the  Belgians  have  made  a 
drive  and  dislodged  the  Germans  on  the 
Ypres  side. 

After  we  had  witnessed  the  fall  of 
the  enemy  aeroplane  we  proceeded  for- 
ward to  inspect  the  Belgian  front 
trenches.  We  walked  along  a  broad, 
white  shore  road  until  we  came  to  a 
little  clump  of  houses.  In  one  cf 
these,  which  had  several  shell  holes 
showing  daylight  clear  thru,  we 
climbed  up  some  rickety  stairs  to  the 
top  story  in  order  to  get  a  better 
view  of  the  Grerman  lines  across  the 
Yser.  On  the  third  landing  was  a  cage 
full  of  carrier  pigeons.  It  had  a  sign  on 
the  outside  to  the  effect  that  to  touch 
cne  of  the  pigeons  was  an  offense  pun- 
ishable by  death.  It  was  a  very  shaky 
observation  post,  but  thru  the  pariscope 
wo  got  a  splendid  view  of  the  English 
Channel,  No  Man's  Land  and  the  Ger- 
man trenches  beyond.  After  watching 
the  shells  from  our  guns  exploding  in 


the  Boche  flat  land  beyond,  we  came 
dcwn  and  walked  along  the  camouflage.! 
road  and  when  within  a  thousand  yards 
of  our  lines  descended  into  the  cellar  of 
a  partly  demolished  house  and  then 
walked  fully  half  a  mile  thru  the  mo.it 
wonderful  underground  trench  systetn 
1  have  ever  seen.  It  was  built  along  the 
side  of  the  dunes  next  to  the  sea  beach. 
Its  floor  was  concrete  and  the  two  sid;a 
and  top  wer.e  of  planks.  But  it  was  not 
quite  high  enough  for  me,  so  that  as  I 
v/alked  along  my  steel  helmet  would 
occasionally  hit  the  top  of  some  lower- 
ing cross-beam  and  my  head  got  a  se- 
vere bump.  Every  little  while  there 
would  be  an  angle  in  the  trench.  There 
a  machine  gun  would  be  mounted  so 
that  it  could  rake  any  Germans  ap- 
proaching long  before  they  could  get  to 
grips  with  it.  As  v/e  walked  along  we 
passed  occasional  slit  holes  on  our  left 
which  gave  us  a  view  of  the  seashore. 
One  time  we  looked  out  and  saw  a 
wrecked  English  aeroplane  which  had 
fallen  into  the  sea  and  had  been  washed 
half  way  up  the  beach  by  the  tide. 
I  should  have  liked  to  have  gone  out 
and  ripped  off  the  canvas  on  which  the 
three  red,  white  and  blue  circles  were 
painted.  It  would  have  made  a  fine 
souvenir  to  have  taken  home  and  have 
framed.  But  that  of  course  was  impos- 
sible, as  it  was  daylight  and  we  were 
only  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  Ger- 
man outposts. 

After  v/hat  seemed  an  interminable 
tramp  we  came  at  last  to  the  first  line 
trenches.  We  were  then  so  close  to  the 
Germans  that  we  were  cautioned  not 
even  to  speak  to  each  other  lest  thoy 
hear  us.  Our  photographer,  who  had 
already  taken  a  picture  of  us  craning 
our  necks  at  the  aeroplane  fight,  now 
took  Mr.  Whitney,  Captain  Cresson, 
myself  and  the  rest  of  our  party  in 
various  groupings  and  attitudes  peer- 
ing thru  periscopes,  etc.  But  the  censor 
will  evidently  not  let  them  thru,  for  I 
have  not  yet  received  them.  The  Ger- 
mans were  shelling  our  back  lines  and 
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greatest  battlefield  of  the  nor  save   \'eiduii' 


A  plain  of  weeds  and  mud  tcith  bits  ni  lasti/  iro  4r 

MY  TRIP  TO  TH. 

BY     HAM. 


a  flock  of  English  and  Belgian  fighting 
planes  were  buzzing  over  our  heads.  The 
German  r-nti-aircraft  guns,  which  are 
said  to  be  better  mounted  and  more 
dangerous  than  ours,  were  trying  to 
get  them.  After  walking  about  till  our 
curiosity  was  appeased  we  started  for 
the  rear,  but  on  the  way  back  took 
a  spur  trench  to  the  uorthernmoi-l 
point  of  the  Allied  defense  in  Eu- 
rope. We  were  at  the  comer  where 
No  Man's  Land  runs  into  the  Nortn 
Sea.  The  German  lines  were  only 
a  few  feet  away.  We  walked  back, 
crouching  low  thru  the  long  wooden 
underground  passage,  thru  the  cellars 
to  the  little  watering  place  on  the  top 
of  the  hill  and  then  back  along  the 
m_ain  road  to  the  spot  where  we  had 
witnessed  the  aerial  battle.  Our  ma- 
chines were  waiting  for  us  and  in  a 
jiffy  we  were  on  our  way  home.  We 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  pick  up  a  hand- 
some Belgian  artillery  oflicer,  Major 
Niessens,  whom  we  found  in  command 
of  one  of  the  big  sand  dune  batteries, 
and  we  took  him  back  to  dinner  with 
us.  Captain  Cresson  said  he  was  one 
of  the  best  artillery  officers  in  the  Al- 
lied armie.i,  and  I  took  occasion  to  ask 
him  some  questions.  The  Major  said 
that  the  French  artillery  is  much  bet- 
ter than  the  English.  He  had  served  in 
units  adjoining  both  armies.  No  one. 
he  said,  could  die  like  an  English  sol- 
dier, but  the  French  soldier  was  on  the 
whole  the  better  fighter,  especially  on 
the  defensive.  Moreover,  the  French  of- 
ficers and  soldiers  were  better  comrades 
than  the  English.  This  would  not  hold 
true,  however,  of  the  Canadians  and 
Anzacs,  where  the  English  class  distiuv.- 
tions  do  not  prevail.  Having  been  told 
that  it  takes  some  $50,060  to  kill  a  man 
in  this  war,  I  asked  the  Major  how 
many  shots  it  would  take  to  destroy  a 
battery  of  four  guns.  He  said  it  dt>- 
pendcd  on  the  kind  of  gun  1  had  in 
mind.  If  it  was  a  battery  of  four  75mm. 
guns  it  woulil  require  at  least  800  ahoia 
from  a  siniilar  battery.  If  it  was  a  bat- 
tery of  105mm.  howitzers  it  would  t»ke 
500  shots,  because  the  trajectory  of  the* 
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'erman   shells   still  dropt  and   overturned  graves 

;elgian  front 

iN    HOLT 

howitzer  is  higher  than  that  of  the 
75mm.  gun  and  it  is  therefore  more 
difficult  to  make  a  direct  hit  with  it. 

After  dinner  we  took  Major  Niessens 
back  to  his  dugout  in  the  sand  dunes 
and  on  the  way  back  stopped  at  an- 
other hole  in  the  sand,  this  time  occu- 
pied by  the  officers  of  two  enormous 
English  marine  gun  batteries  which  are 
used  for  the  long  distance  shelling  of 
important  positions  back  of  the  German 
lines.  The  Britishers  were  living  in  one 
of  those  corrugated  circular  iron  huts 
which  are  especially  adapted  to  the 
sand  dunes.  An  enormous  amount  of 
sand  can  be  piled  on  top  of  them  and 
an  almost  bomb  proof  abode  within  is 
thus  assured.  We  found  the  English 
officers  at  home.  They  were  enjoying 
all  the  luxuries  of  the  season,  for  they 
bad  taken  beds,  easy  chairs,  lamps  and 
looking  glasses  and  even  porcelain  bath 
tubs  out  of  the  houses  abandoned  in 
the  neighborhood  to  furnish  their  den. 
The  comparison  cannot  be  pushed  too 
far,  but  I  could  not  help  thinking  th^t 
their  abod?  must  have  looked  something 
like'Pcgotty's  family  boat  in  "David 
Copperfield." 

Right  cordial  and  warm  was  the  gen- 
uine British  greeting  that  they  gave  iis. 
In  talking  to  these  splen.Iid  fellows  I 
seemed  to  sfe  the  English  army  officer 
made  so  familiar  in  Kipling's  books. 
The  comm?jndant  was  the  fir  est  type  of 
the  English  gentleman.  His  mate  was 
an  old-time  regular  army  serge-ant  who 
had  been  in  the  service  for  a  dozen 
years  or  more.  If  ever  I  have  met  a 
r«al  man  on  this  earth,  that  sergeant 
was  one.  The  third  was  a  young  boy, 
handsome  and  char  eyed.  They  insisted 
upon  drinking  our  health  and  having 
UB  drink  theirs  in  the  most  approved 
eld  English  fashion  and  in  the  mf>8t  ap- 
proved old  P^nglish  liquor.  We  sat  up 
late;  int^>  the  night  conversing  and  tell- 
ing stejries.  I  am  espfcially  pleased  to 
rep^^rt  that  these  Englishmen  we-re  high 
in  their  praise  of  Belgium  and  the;ught 
the  Belgian  soldiers  showed  as  finr-  a 
spirit  as  there  was  in  the  entire  Allied 
•rmy.    I    found    in    I^ejndon    and    I'aris 


some  disposition  to  criticize  the  Bel- 
gians, but  not  at  the  front  by  anybody 
who  ever  served  with  them.  Before  we 
departed  the  commandant  took  me  out 
to  see  his  great  guns  hidden  a  few 
hundred  yards  away  in  a  camouflaged 
emplacement  in  the  sand.  And  what 
monsters  they  were,  and  what  colossal 
breeches  and  what  elongated  snout's 
they  had!  He  thought  the  Germans 
had  "got  their  number,"  for  occasion- 
ally a  shot  landed  almost  on  top  of 
them,  but  they  were  so  well  protected 
by  sand  coverings  that  they  have  not 
yet  been  severely  hurt. 

The  next  day  we  visited  Ypres,  the 
greatest  battlefield  of  the  war  save  Ver- 
dun. When  the  British  Government  in- 
vited me  to  go  "over  there"  as  their 
guest  I  knew  that  Ypres  was  their  piece 
de  resistance  on  all  the  bartlefront.  But 
when  I  arrived  in  London  I  found  that 
permission  was  withdrawn  to  all  civil- 
ians to  go  to  the  English  front,  even 
r)embers  of  Parliament,  so  I  had  to  go 
to  the  French,  Italian,  American  and 
Belgian  fronts  instead.  But  just  before 
I  arrived  in  Belgium  the  Belgians  had 
extended  their  lines  south  and  taken 
over  a  large  part  of  the  battlefield  of 
Ypres,  where  England  had  so  gloriously 
f(>ught  and  died.  Tho  the  English  still 
hold  Ypres  itself,  the  Belg'an  lines  come 
straight  down  to  the  edge  of  the  city. 
The  Belgians  therefore  occupied  the 
vast  sector  north  of  the  city,  from  whica 
they  have  just  advanced,  taking  Pas- 
schendaele  and  Poelcappelle,  ground 
drenched  with  British  blood.  It  was  a 
ling  ride  down  to  Ypres  and  as  we 
skirted  the  back  lines  we  passed  great 
fleets  of  lorries  standing  along  the 
roadside.  They  were  packed  with  ext:a 
emergency  ammunition  and  their  chauf- 
feurs were  sitting  along  the  roadside 
waiting  for  the  summons  to  proceed  to 
the   front.    We    dismounted    about   two 


miles  east  of  the  city  and  walked  over 
the  old  battlefield.  In  1915  and  1016  Wc> 
we^uld  have  been  a  dozen  miles  back  of 
the  line.  Now  the  Germans  had  moved 
forward  to  the  very  edge  of  the  old 
English  camp  ground  so  it  was  no 
longer  possible  for  the  Belgians  to  live 
where  the  English  had  lived  for  the 
first  three  years  of  the  war.  The  Brit- 
ish camp  that  we  walked  over,  once  the 
smiling  garden  spot  of  Flanders,  was 
now,  next  to  Verdun,  the  most  desolate 
region  in  Europe.  With  its  wrecked  am- 
n\unition  depots,  old  dugouts  blown  to 
bits,  roads  and  paths  overgrown  with 
brambles  and  gashed  with  innumerable 
shell  holes,  the  battlefield  looked  as  I 
imagine  all  the  battlefields  will  look 
two  or  three  years  after  the  war  is 
over  when  the  earth  begins  to  heal  and 
the  rank  vegetation  comes  to  cover  the 
soil  again.  Everywhere  little  white 
crosses  marked  the  graves  where  Eng- 
land's sons  lay  beneath.  Everywhere 
was  the  sickening  odor  of  putrefying 
human  flesh,  for  the  German  shells 
were  still  dropping  in  this  sector  and 
overturning  the  graves.  Save  for  an 
occasionally  lonely  charred  and  splin- 
tered stump  there  was  not  a  tree  to  be 
seen  for  miles  around.  But  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  see  stretched  a  pla^n 
of  weeds  with  here  and  there  a  clump 
of  smashed  skelteon  huts  with  rusty 
broken  iron  roofs.  It  was  fascinating  to 
see,  however,  how  wonderfully  the  Eng- 
lish had  planned  that  camp.  Originally 
it  must  have  been  the  most  complete 
and  perfect  camp  on  the  battlefront. 
I  noticed  on  every  side  signs  telling  the 
name  of  that  particular  spot  and  giving 
directions  where  to  go.  Some  of  the 
camps  were  named  after  American 
places.  I  recollect  there  was  a  Califor- 
nia and  a  Kansas  Camp,  which  proba- 
bly indicated  that  the  American  volun- 
teers who  had  enlisted  in  the  Canadian 
army  had  something  to  say  in  the  mat- 
ter. One  of  the  signs  over  an  abandoned 
ammunition  hut  reads: 


Save  it   now. 

Each  round  of  18  P.  ammunition  costs 

4   pounds. 
!>-2  howitzer  costs  2.3. 
I'ut  it  in  a  safe  place. 
Save  youiself  future  ta.xation. 


We  proceeded  along  this  flat  undu- 
lating country  up  to  the  very  front  line 
trenches.  Our  Belgian  guide  was  reck- 
less enough  to  walk  along  the  top  of 
a  ridge  in  plain  view  of  the  German 
lines  not  200  yards  away.  We  followed 
behind    in    a    [Continued   on   page   lOi 
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HE  big  luuu  fol- 
lows the  pro- 
gram of  the  I'lean 
ill  his  work  uml 
ttie  Kinull  mail 
not.  The  clean 
is  first  aid  to 
work,       clean 


T 

desk 

life; 

does 

desk 

cleau 

protit,     clean     repiita 

tiou.    If   you    want    to 

"coiue      clean"      yoiir 

work    must    travel    on 

the  cleau  desk. 

The  term  should  be 
defined.  A  cleau  desk 
signitii's  uot  merely  a 
piece  of  furuituie  but 
more  a  mental  i)roces3 
aud  a  moral  principle. 
A  clear  brain  is  back 
of  a  clean  desk  and  an 
open  heart  is  back  of 
the  clear  brain.  The 
dominauce  of  a  clean 
desk  in  a  man's  office 
argues  that  the  man 
is  prompt,  neat,  ac- 
curate, thoro  aud 
scientific;  that  his 
work  is  organized  properly  and  fully ; 
that  his  equli)iuent  is  nuHleru  aud  complete  ; 
that  his  helpers  are  willing,  deft  and  pains- 
taking ;  that  the  policy,  method  aud  spirit 
of  the  whole  establishment  are  up  to  the 
highest  professional  standards  of  aim  and 
achievement.  From  the  desk  of  the  ofiice 
man  radiate  all  of  the  lines  of  influence 
upon  the  employee  and  the  patron.  A  clean 
desk  provides  the  clean  start  and  the  clean 
finish  for  every  day's  work.  It  will  pay 
you  richly  to  analyze  and  organize  your 
desk  with  relation  to  its  purpose,  plan, 
procedure.  The  finality  of  your  desk  is  that 
it  must  be  clean — or  be  closed. 

No  matter  what  your  business  or  pro- 
fession is,  your  most  powerful  rival  is 
working  on  the  clean  desk  principle.  No- 
body now  caa  expect  to  take  the  lead  other- 
wise. If  you  could  search  the  private  offices 
of  the  men  who  are  setting  the  pace  in  your 
line,  and  if  you  could  watch  them  at  their 
daily  work,  you  would  discover  that  oue  of 


Neat  in  appearance  tvith  its  contents  read- 
ily accensible,  this  compact  filing  cabinet 
saves  space  and  ffiies  you  the  atsurance 
of    knoxoing    just    tvhere    your    letters    are 

the  big  secrets  of  their  power,  speed,  ener- 
gy, continuity,  clarity  aud  coJirdiuation  is 
the  reliance  they  put  in  the  daily,  hourly 
and  momentary  operatiiui  of  the  clean  desk. 
Physical  or  mental  confusion,  delay  or  dis- 
appointment cannot  exist  where  the  clean 
desk   predominates. 

Before  the  development  of  the  new 
Kcience  of  efficiency  eiigineeriiig,  tlu>  medie- 
val business  or  professional  man  who  never 
got  anywhere  much    was   likely    to   have  a 
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desk  that  looked  about  thus :  Papers,  letters 
and  bits  of  half-linislied  jobs  were  scat- 
tered in  all  directions  without  relation  to 
each  other  or  to  the  work  of  the  day.  Peo- 
ple came  in  at  all  hours  aud  dumped  more 
papers  on  the  desk  without  rime  or  reason. 
I'lbow-room  was  out  of  the  question,  so  the 
iiiati  had  to  be  a  contortionist  to  do  his 
work  at  all.  When  a  certain  paper  was 
wanted,  the  only  way  to  get  it  was  to 
search  thru  the  desk,  which  was  an  old- 
fashioned  roll-top  with  a  dozen  drawers 
and  cubby-holes  to  catch  the  papers  that 
(Iropt  out  of  sight  in  confusion  and  dis- 
grace. Hunting  for  lost  articles  took  so 
much  time  that  the  man  didn't  have  a 
chance  to  earn  a  living.  He  never  caught 
1111  with  his  work.  He  was  reliable  aud 
regular  as  a  rabbit.  He  took  his  business 
cares  home  with  him,  because  he  did  not 
clean  them  up  in  the  office,  and  to  the  pov- 
erty inflicted  on  his  wife  he  added  misery 
also.  When  a  client  or  customer  wanted 
immediate  action  or  report,  everybody  in 
the  office  was  seized  with  consternation. 

Among  the  total  impossibilities  of  life 
was  an  exact  knowledge  of  how  the  busi- 
ness was  going.  The  only  way  to  hide  the 
man's  inefficiency  was  to  put  a  screen 
around  the  desk,  which  was  done  when  a 
high  official  or  a  visitor  threatened  to  ap- 
proach and  find  out  the  shameful  condition 
of  the  man's  desk.  Each  bit  of  work  had 
to  be  gone  over  several  times,  because  when 
the  man  laid  it  down  for  a  little  while  it 
got  buried  in  a  pile  of  papers  and  had  to  be 
resurrected.  Often  the  atmosphere  was  rent 
with  sharp  words,  because  when  the  man 
lost  something  he  blamed  it,  as  men  do,  on 
somebody  else. 

The  clean  desk  has  a  mental  value.  It 
makes  you  alert,  steady,  poised.  It  im- 
proves coordination  of  mind  and  muscle. 
It  leaves  no  place  in  the  brain  for  doubt, 
speculation,  recrimination,  or  other  kind 
of  mental  cobwebs.  It  conveys  to  you  and 
thru  you  a  consci(nisness  of  nuistery  of  your 
job,  that  is  equally  good  for  you,  your  em- 
ployees and  your  customers. 

The  cleau  desk  has  a  financial  value.  It 
hastens  production.  It  lessens  spoilage.  It 
reduces  waste  of  time  and  numey  caused 
by  needless  mistakes.  It  helps  to  fix  re- 
spunsibility  and  thus  to  increase  pers(nial 
pride  in  achievement.  It  stands  always  on 
the  side  of  progress,  which  in  turn  always 
favors  financial  reward. 

The  clean  desk  has  a  sotial  value.  It 
sets  a  good  example.  It  raises  you  in  the 
estimation  )f  your  felhvws.  It  proves  and 
demonstrates  the  superiority  of  modern 
liiisin<>ss  methods.  It  gives  an  air  of  execu- 


Executivcs  who  wish 
to  work  with  card  filcn 
right  at  hand  for  im- 
mediate reference 
should  inrestigate  this 
new  type  of  filing 
drsic,  illustrated  at  the 
left,  which  has  a  num- 
ber of  labor  and 
space     saving     devices 


tiou,  aud  reliability  to 
the   whole  place. 

The  <'lean  ilesk  has 
a  moral  value.  It  sub- 
stitutes backbone  for 
wishbone.  It  blends 
conscience,  intelligence 
and  science.  It  is  firm 
as  a  rock,  because  it 
stands  on  the  princi- 
ple that  the  only  way 
to  do  anything  is  the 
right  way.  No  man 
ever  made  for  himself 
a  clean  desk  without 
being  made  thereby  a 
stronger,  better  man. 

It  is  the  wandering 

mind       that       collects 

foolish  notions,  and  a  wandering  mind  has 

no  i)lace  to  wander  in  a  room  with  a  cleau 

desk.    Aud    it   is   certain    that   hundreds  of 


A  steel  file  of  this  kind  placed  in  the  desk 
drawer  makes  it  easy  to  keep  several  differ- 
ent letterheads  in  a  quickly  findable  place 
— and   they   are   always   clean   and  smooth 

thousands  of  people  who  are  driven,  hur- 
ried, worried,  perplexed  without  avail  and 
without  excuse  would  find  relief  by  adop- 
tion of  the  .same  salutary  method. 

We  will  describe  the  clean  desk  by  telling 
you  how  to  secure  oue  for  yourself.  This, 
we  believe,  is  the  best  way  to  describe  any- 
thing worth  having.  The  essentials  and 
characteristics  of  the  clean  desk  are  as 
follows : 

1.  Elimination.  The  first  move  is  to  clear 
everything  off  your  desk  and  out  of  it. 
Have  it  entirely  empty.  Renew  it  with  a 
good  cleansing  oil,  dry  thoroly  and  polish 
v.ell.  Take  oft'  spots  and  stains.  Open  draw- 
ers and  expose  to  the  direct  sunlight  a  few 
hours  if  possible.  Ask  a  furniture  -dealer 
or  cabinet  maker  how  to  have  the  desk 
look    like    new.    Keep    it   empty    while   you 


The  glass  desk  ftad  keeij^  (i'"Mt/.>i  beforr 
yuH  such  records  as  you  reftfr  too  maat 
constantly-  dates,  prices,  siaes,  of  mutty 
kinds.  The  diridcd  desk  drawer  shows  the 
comfort  of  having  places  for  small  desk 
articles  and  keeping  them  there.  'I'hesf  two 
devices  do  a  great  deal  toward  ket^ping  the 
desk    always    ready    and    clear    for    action 
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it's  a  bother  to  hare  the  divisions  of  the 
drawer  immovahle.  You  can  change  them  at 
Kill,  to  suit  any  neic  need,  if  you  get  these 
division  fasteners.  They  come  in  proper 
sizes   for   both    deep    and   shallow    drawers 

read  the  paragraphs  below,  then  put  back 
your  papers,  tools  and  supplies  according 
to  the  directions  here  given.  Don't  let  a 
single  article  go  on  the  desk  or  into  it  be- 
fore you  know  where  the  item  belongs  and 
whether  it  belongs  in  the  desk  at  all.  Most 
of  the  trouble  in  a  desk  proceeds  from 
articles  that  never  should  have  been  there. 
2.  Adaptation.  Your  desk  should  be  suit- 
able to  your  work  in  hight,  width,  length, 
shape,  number  and  extent  of  compartments. 
If  your  desk  is  not  suitable  to  your  job 
and  your  personality,  get  another.  You  can 
order  from  more  than  a  hundred  different 
styles  now  offered  by  the  various  national 
desk  manufacturers.  Your  work  must  be 
measured  for  your  desk  to  fit  as  your  body 
is  measured  for  your  coat  to  fit.  Your  desk 
is  for  usage  and  not  for  storage.  It  is  a 
workbench,  not  a  warehouse.  Therefore  it 
should  accommodate  only  the  tools,  imple- 
ments and  supplies  that  your  daily  work 
demands,  with  do  space  left  for  holding 
letters,  papers,  half-done  jobs  or  other  items 
that  should  be  filed  away  promptly. 
Never  lay  away  in  your  desk  a  piece  of 
work  either  finished  or  unfinished.  Don't 
allow  room  for  this.  A  flat-top  desk  is  pre- 
ferable to  a  roll-top  nine  times  out  of  ten, 
because  the  flat-top  is  easy  to  keep  clean, 
gives  a  larger  surface  to  work  on,  hides 
nothing  from  the  gaze  of  the  public,  and 
cannot  tempt  you  to  tuck  things  away  in 
comers  and  cubby-holes  when  they  should 
be  placed   immediately   where  they  belong. 


A  telephone  holder  that  irill  not  nag  and 
that  trAll  come  forward  or  rctrrat  on  slight 
pretture  ■  in  another  fnrtor  making  for  an 
unencumbered     and     handy     working     dink 

The  de«k  nhould  l>e  large  enough  to  give 
yon  plenty  of  upacc  to  work  fr«*«'ly  and 
rapidly.  It  should  he  noi.sflfHH  in  f»[i<TJiti()n. 
It  dhoiild  match,  if  [lonsihlf,  thf  furniture 
and  wi-K)d-work  in  the  room.  It  shoiilfj  br» 
•tippli'-d  with  (in  «*xfliiMive  lofk  nnfl  two 
keypi,  rmc.  k^y  rernaining  in  your  [xmufHsion, 
♦he  oth<»r  being  k<'pt  in  Kfif*"  d'-posit  by  the 
m^rrfiitry  or  tr'-fiHurfr  of  your  (•iiui\>auy. 

?t.  Hy«t«'rri.  A  place  for  fvfrything  and 
^rf^rytliing  in  it««  \i\ni-i'  Hhoiilrl  h*-  the  nil*'. 
\}itu'\  l<-(iv<'  «  thing  oiit«i(l<'  ifH  riwri  '-oni- 
partm^nt,  or  droj>  it  into  wmie  otln-r.  If 
n^cMMary  put  Mx-U  on  nil  the  drawers 
and  follow  the  lnb«"U  in  lining  the  drawers. 
Kv»'n  the  u>\)  of  the  devk  should  be  kept  in 
nrApT  ,  pnpern  fthould  be  i\i\,i,<t\U-i\  only  hy 
wrrtain  \>frnitun  nt  rertnin  plfi/eH  on  the 
«J»«lr  in  line  with  the  work  operation,  which 
■bould  %ii   from   left   to   right ;   your   unfin- 


ished work  will  thus  be  always  on  your 
left,  finished  work  on  the  right,  and  a  clear 
space  between.  All  papers  should  be  classi- 
fied before  being  placed  on  the  desk  with 
large  clips,  rubber  bands  or  desk  baskets 
to  hold  each  classification.  There  should 
be  no  piling  of  unassorted  papers  on  the 
desk  and  no  filing  of  papers  or  anything 
else  in  the  desk. 

4.  Arrangement.  Give  yourself  room 
enough  to  breathe ;  allow  not  less  than 
three  feet  on  all  sides  between  you  and 
the  next  person.  If  other  workers  are  seat- 
ed near  you,  do  not  have  your  desk  facing 
theirs  directly  but  have  the  desk  placed 
side  by  side  or  back  to  back,  the  only  vio- 
lation of  this  rule  being  when  you  pass 
work  frequently  to  or  from  another  desk. 
Choose  the  location  of  your  desk  with  re- 
gard to  the  most  air  and  light  available.  If 
your  work  demands  concentration  of 
thought,  be  as  far  away  as  possible  from 
the  road  frequently  traveled  by  employees 
or  merchandise. 

5.  Collocation.  We  include  under  this 
term  the  filing,  clipping  and  memorandum 
systems  by  which  your  work  is  organized 
and  the  finished  product  stored.  These  sys- 
tems should  be  apart  from  the  desk,  which 
must  always  be  considered  a  work-bench 
only,  but  they  should  be  grouped  as  near 
the  desk  as  may  be  desired.  The  moment 
a  piece  of  work  leaves  the  desk  it  should 
be  filed   in  the  proper  receptacle.   Nothing 

A  handy  effi- 
cient little 
punch  that  tcill 
at  once  and 
without  metal 
clips  of  any  kind 
fasten  bills,  let- 
ters, statements 
— any  papers  (from  2  to  6  sheets)  so  that 
they   will   stay   together   and  not   get   lost 

should  lie  around  loose.  The  foundation  of 
a  clean  desk  is  a  personal  filing  system  that 
combines  accuracy,  thoroness,  simplicity, 
durability  and  speed.  The  importance  of 
this  cannot  be  overemphasized. 

6.  Completion.  Every  particle  of  work 
not  finished  and  ready  to  file  should  go 
in  a  desk  basket  or  other  temporary  holder 
with  a  memorandum  of  time  of  comple- 
tion. No  bit  of  half-done  work  should  stay 
loose  on  the  desk.  Nor  should  it  be  filed 
away  in  a  permanent  receptacle,  or  tucked 
away  in  a  desk  drawer.  Work  to  be  com- 
pleted, if  unavoidably  interrupted,  should 
be  kept  in  view  but  not  in  disorder.  A  wire, 
wood  or  wicker  basket  should  be  designated 
for  this  purpose.  And  it  should 
not  be  used  for  any  other  i)ur- 
[losp.  Half-done  jobs  lying  around 
in  a  forlorn,  helpless  manner  do 
(lerh.'ipH  most  to  derange  a  desk. 
Train  your  band  to  sort  your 
work  as  you  drop  it. 

7.  ('lasHification.  Prepare  a 
conii>lete  list  of  all  mnterials  and 
HUi>plieH  that  go  naturally  in 
keeping  with  the  desk.  These 
would  include,  besides  your  voca- 
tional, technical  imiilemr'iits,  the 
ordinary  dc-sk  articles  such  as 
pens  aiifl  [lencils,  blotters,  clips, 
rubber  bands,  inucilagi',  iiins, 
labels,  rulers,  Hcissors,  erasers, 
knife,  and  ho  forth. 

H.  Organization.  When  your 
catiilog  of  tools,  appliances  siiid 
rnJiteriaN  is  comiiU-te,  go  over  list 
and  check  those  used  re)(ularly, 
wilh  double  clier'k  r)n  those  iieed- 
er|  most  often.  Place  nil  checked 
items  in  the  desk,  with  the  dou- 
ble-checked ones  for  <|iiickeHt 
handling  in  the  (Iriiwers  or  other 
cr,f(ii)«rtrnentH  of  the  desk  nearest 
you.  Have  regard  also  to  the  side 


of  the  desk  on  which  you  will  employ  the 
various  items  in  your  work,  placing  in  the 
right-hand  drawers  those  to  be  used  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  surface  of  the  desk. 
A  little  careful  thought  in  the  disposal  of 
each  item  will  enable  you  to  clip  a  frac- 
tion of  a  minute  from  the  time  usually 
taken  to  withdraw  it  and  replace  it. 

9.  Ownership.  Two  workers  ought  never 
to  share  the  same  desk,  unless  the  nature 
of  the  work  demands  that  two  or  more 
people  do  it  together.  Individuality  under- 


For  temporary  filing  and  distributing,  a  file 
of  this  sort,  toith  sliding  trays,  accessible  at 
either  end,  is  a  big  convenience — in  fact 
something    of    the    kind    is    indispensable 

lies  progress,  and  the  joint  control  of  a 
desk  hampers  individuality.  The  cost  of  a 
desk  is  immaterial  so  far  as  this  point  is 
concerned,  but  the  sense  of  personal  owner- 
ship is  vital  to  success.  A  person  should 
no  more  be  deprived  of  his  own  desk  in 
business  than  his  own  dresser  at  home. 
The  personality  even  of  a  routine  worker 
must  be  developed  before  the  routine  is 
handled  in  a  superior  manner. 

10.  Cooperation.  All  the  desks  in  your 
room  or  department  must  be  as  clean  as 
your  own,  if  the  full  effect  of  yours  is  to 
be  gained.  If  one  person  in  a  room  has 
grippe  or  measles,  others  are  almost  sure 
to  get  the  same  disease.  One  neat-looking 
desk  in  a  room  will  demoralize  the  others. 
Don't  be  satisfied  merely  to  have  a  clean 
desk  yourself,  plan  how  to  make  it  the 
possession  and  habit  of  everybody  else. 

11.  Duplication.  The  mental  and  mate- 
rial key  to  your  filing  system  should  be  in 
the  possession  of  at  least  two  persons — one 
other  besides  yourself.  The  requirements 
of  the  clean  desk  forbid  that  any  matter  be 
filed  in  the  desk ;  hence  both  you  and  your 
assistant  should  know  exactly  where  to 
find  all  matter  preserved  outside  the  desk ; 
otherwise  in  the  absence  of  either  of  you 
the  work  of  the  day  would  be  held  up.  If 
you  have  a  secretary  or  other  close  helper, 
you  should  als(v  keep  on  file  a  memorandum 
of  instructions  for    [Continued  on  page  98 


Fire  danger  is  rirr  prcmnl  in  every  building.  A 
cabinet  that  by  its  tented  conHlruction  is  shown  to 
be  MHrrrMHfully  /ire-renistanl,  nirtnis  an  easy  mind 
when  things  are  stored  and  locked  up  (or  the  night 
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WHY  FACTORY  CLASSES  PAY 


A  T  this  time  when   the  draft  has 

/\  called  so  many  workers  from 
f—\  industry  and  set  them  busy 
-^  -^  fillintj  a  "Rush  order  for  Ber- 
lin," it  is  necessary  that  the  workers 
who  remain  should  be  more  efficient 
than  ever  before. 

They  must  take  the  place  of  the 
trained  men,  the  first  choice  of  our  na- 
tion's manhood,  and  they  must  fill  this 
place  so  well  that  production  will  not 
slacken,  but  on  the  contrary  will  expand 
enormously  to  meet  the  call  for  sup- 
plies at  the  front  and  to  meet  the  needs 
of  our  home  population. 

Many  practical  methods  have  been 
developed  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
nation's  man-power  reserve.  The  con- 
stantly increasing  use  of  women  in  in- 
dustry is  the  most  conspicuous  method 
of  replacement,  and  the  bringing  back 
into  harness  of  men  who  had  retired, 
either  because  of  age  or  because  they 
had  made  sufficient  money  to  meet  their 
future  needs,  served  to  close  another 
gap  in  the  industrial  defense  line.  The 
development  of  unskilled  workers  or 
idlers  into  effective  producers  thru  shop 
schools  is  another  method  of  getting  re- 
sults. 

But  still  another  system  of  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  those  who  supply  the 
nation's  needs  is  extending  thru  indus- 
try, and  as  it  has  been  tried  out  suffi- 
ciently to  prove  its  merit,  it  may  be 
legarded  as  no  mere  theory  but  a  prac- 
tical working  program. 

That   is   Industrial   Americanization. 

By  Americanization  is  meant  somt- 
thing  very  definite  and  concrete.  An 
excellent  definition  of  its  fundamental 
principles  is  as  follows: 

The  interpretation  of  American  ideals, 
traditions  and  standards  and  institutions 
to  foreign-born  peoples. 

The  acquirement  of  a  common  language 
for  the  entire  nation. 

The  universal  desire  of  all  peoples  in 
America  to  unite  in  a  common  citizenship 
under  one  flag. 

The  combating  of  anti-American  propa- 
ganda activities  and  schemes  and  the 
■stamping  out  of  sedition  and  disloyalty 
wherever  found. 

The  elimination  of  causes  of  disorder, 
unrest  and  disloy- 
alty which  make 
fruitful  soil  for 
un-Americ  a  n 
propagandists  and 
disloyal    agitators. 

The  abolition  of 
racial  prejudices, 
barriers  and  dis- 
criminations, o  f 
colonies  and  immi- 
grant sections, 
which  keep  people 
in  America  apart. 

The  maintenance 
of  an  American 
standard  of  living, 
including  the  use 
of  American  foods, 
preparation  o  f 

foods,    and    care   of 
children. 

'i'lic  discontinu- 
ance of  diHcrimina 


BY   CHARLTON   EDHOLM 

FOR    NATIONAL    AMKIUCANIZATION 
COMMITTEE 

tions  in  housing,  care,  protection  and 
tri'atnit'nt  of  aliens. 

'i'he  creation  of  an  undoistauding  of  and 
idve  for  America  and  the  desire  of  immi- 
grants to  remain  in  Amorica,  have  a  home 
here  and  support  American  institutions 
and   laws. 

The  telling  of  the  story  of  why  America 
is  at  war  to  foreign-born  people  and  why 
we  must  all  stand  together  to  win  it. 

The  entering  edge  of  the  wedge,  that 
will  split  the  foroign-born  who  live 
here  from  Old  World  allegiance,  is  the 
language  of  our  country. 

To  cause  the  foreigners  among  us  to 
iksire  to  learn  the  English  language  is 
the  first  act.  To  provide  facilities  for 
learning  our  language  is  the  second. 

When  these  people  can  understand 
us  and  talk  to  us,  when  they  can  read 
our  newspapers  and  magazines,  wh^^n 
they  can  listen  to  our  "Four-Minute 
Men"  without  the  need  of  interpreters; 
then  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  im- 
press upon  them  the  need  of  tlieir  help 
in  winning  this  war  for  their  own  sake 
and  that  of  their  families.  Then  it  is 
possible  to  show  them  their  duty  of 
},utting  in  a  day's  work  for  Victory  at 
the  bench  or  machine,  just  as  the  sol- 
dier who  protects  them  puts  in  today's 
work  in  France — ^just  as  he  will  put  iij 
tomorrow's  work  in  Germany.  The  same 
fighting  spirit  is  needed  here,  as  there. 

It  is  to  that  end  that  some  of  the 
largest  industries  in  America  have  put 
thru  a  program  of  instruction  in  Eng- 
lish, of  which  the  school  conducted  in 
the   Ford   plant   is  a   notable  example. 

Classes  have  been  established  in  fac- 
tories, and  in  some  cases  the  pupils  are 
paid  full  time  while  learning  the  Amer- 
ican language  and  American  ideals  and 
institutions.  In  other  cases,  they  re- 
ceive half  time.  In  others,  the  employer 
contributv3s  only  the  factory  space  for 
a  class  room  and  in  still  other  instances 
the  night  school  is  the  medium  of  in- 
struction, with  teachers  supplied  at  the 
expense  of  the  employer. 


An  rinrnplc  of  Americanization  ia  this  vlaag  in  Hnyliah  for  foreign-bom  factory  workers 


Among  the  most  thoroly  convinced 
employers  are  those  who  have  acted 
with  the  greatest  generosity  in  the 
matter  of  paying  for  time  while  learn- 
ing. A  progressive  New  York  manu- 
facturer of  muslin  goods  has  kept  rec- 
ords on  a  factory  class  which  he  estab- 
lished in  1913  and  which  is  still  in  op- 
eration as  a  profitable  detail  of  his 
business.  The  records  demonstrate  that 
fact.  An  extract  from  the  report  of  C. 
G.  Hill,  Service  Director,  D.  E.  Sicher 
&  Co.,  states  this  as  a  straight  business 
I  roposition  in  unmistakable  terms. 

To  determine  as  accurately  as  possible 
the  immediate  economic  benefit  derived 
from  the  simple  instruction  given  in  the 
school,  a  com{)arison  of  the  average  earn 
ings  per  hour  of  the  ten  girls  enrolled  in 
the  class  (illiterate  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school),  was  made  with  the  average  earn 
ings  of  the  literate  girls  not  enrolled.  This 
comparison  covered  a  period  of  thirty-two 
weeks  preceding  and  si.xteen  weeks  subse- 
quent to  the  opening  of  the  school. 

The  average  earnings  per  hour  of  the 
ten  literate  girls  exceeded  the  average  earn 
ings  per  hour  of  the  ten  illiterate  girls  b.v 
3.7  cents  per  hour  during  the  thirty-two 
weeks  preceding  the  opening  of  school.  Each 
four-week  period  of  the  school  showed  an 
increase  in  the  earnings  of  the  girls  at- 
tending school,  while  the  earnings  of  the 
other  girls  remained  stationary.  During  the 
Inst  four-week  period  of  the  sixteen  weeks 
of  school,  the  earnings  of  the  literate  girls 
exceeded  the  earnings  of  the  girls  attending 
school  by  only  .9  cents  per  hour.  If  the 
average  earnings  during  the  thirty-two 
weeks  preceding  the  opening  of  school  be 
compared  with  the  average  earnings  dur- 
ing the  last  four-week  period,  the  increase 
in  earnings  for  those  attending  school  aver- 
age 2.7  cents  per  hour,  which  amounts  to 
approximately  $70  per  year.  The  profit  to 
the  employer  is  obvious. 

If  the  girls  remained  in  the  industry  an 
average  period  of  seven  years,  the  aggre- 
gate increase  in  earnings  for  the  girb 
amounts  to  $560.  The  employer's  profit  on 
the  work  represented  by  this  increase  in 
earning  is  probably  not  less  than  ten  per 
cent,  or  $560,  four-fifths  of  the  total  cost, 
$670,  of  providing  school  for  forty-two 
girls  during  a  period  of  forty  weeks.  The 
cost  to  the  employer  for  sixteen  weeks" 
schooling  for  ten  girls  on  this  basis  amounts 
to  $64,  or  less  than  one-eighth  of  the  profit 

which     he      may 
reasonably      expect 
to   derive   from    the 
increased    efficiency 
of  the  workers.   If 
the    data    had    em 
bractnl    a   larger 
number  of  girls,   a 
greater  or  less  im 
mediate      economic 
benefit    might   have 
been    shown,     b  u  t 
t  h  e      margin      o  f 
profit,   both   to  em- 
ployer    a  n  d     em 
ployee,  is  sutlicient- 
ly     great     to    war 
rant  the  ivnclusion 
that     the     factory 
schiH>l   is   a    payiuK 
uivestu\ent. 

The  total  i\vst  of 
this  exixri-  [0\>n- 
tinuetl  OH  t'^jf*  107 
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GMC  Trucks  Are  Keeping  Up 
The  Supply  of  Motor  Fuels 


Today's  Short  Cut  Between  Supply  and  Demand 


LIKE  sentinels  set  to  guard  the  source 
of  supply,  gaunt  derricks  dot  the 
great  oil  fields;  they  mark  the  start- 
ing points  of  many  transport  trails  that 
lead  from  producer  to  consumer. 

From  the  well  the  pipe  line  leads  to  the 
refinery;  the  tank  car  and  the  marine 
tanker  cover  the  next  stage. 

Next  come  the  sturdy  wheeled  land  fleets 
to  cover  the  last  lap  of  the  journey — 
motor  trucks,  the  true  agents  of  distri- 
bution. 

Supplanting  horse-drawn  equipment,  mo- 
tor trucks  in  small  numbers  have  indeed 
grown  to  veritable  fleets  by  virtue  of 
their  fitness  for  oil  delivery. 

And,  now,  with  the  greater  impulse  given 
to  every  agency  contributing  to  the  war 


program  has  come  a  decided  impetus  in 
the  distribution  of  petroleum  products. 

GMC  Trucks,  both  in  government  and  in- 
dustrial service,  are  doing  their  share 
toward  providing  more  rapid  and  more 
dependable  distribution  of  gasoline  and 
kerosene  for  motor  fuels. 

GMC  Trucks  have  helped  build  up  a  great 
traffic  auxiliary  to  meet  a  pertinent  need. 

GMC  Trucks  are  built  to  meet  the  sever- 
est demand  of  every  emergency. 

Every  GMC  is  road  tested. 

Lei  Your  Next  Truck  Be  a  GMC 

General  Motors  Truck  Company 

One  of  Ihc  unlls  of  the  General  Motors  Corporation 
Pontiac,  Mich. 

Branches  and  Distributors  in  Principal  Cilics 


DONT   WASTE  GASOLINE 


GMC  TRUCKS 


(420) 


(c)  I'lidencood  &  I'ndertcood 

Half  way,  those  who 


MO  T  O  R 
t  r  a  u  s  port 
bus  long 
since  proved  its 
military  value  un- 
der the  c'ouiliiions 
of  modern  war- 
fare. Tli'TL'  is  no 
better  proof  of  this 
value  than  the  tre- 
mendous scale  on 
whii'h  the  new 
American  army  has 
been  motorized  in 
the  past  eighteen 
months,  yet  there 
are  writers  who 
seem  to  believe 
that  military  motor 
transport  dates 
from  our  entry  into 
the  war.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  automo- 
biles, and  especial- 
ly motor  trucks, 
performed  credit- 
ably in  the  first 
Balkan  War  and 
in  the  Italian  cam- 
paign in  Tripoli ; 
sufficiently  so  for 
the  Germans  and 
the  French  to 
extend  greatly  their 
plans  for  the  em- 
ployment of  motor 
vehicles  in  any  fu- 
ture war.  As  the 
struggle  between 
the  Biilkau  nations  and  Turkey  fur- 
nished a  test  under  actual  fighting 
conditions  of  the  relative  merits  of  L'roueh 
and  German  field  artillery  so  did  it  serve 
to  try  out  the  new  method  of  transporta- 
tion by  automobiles.  The  great  drive  thru 
Belgium  and  northern  France  with  which 
Germany  inaugurated  this  war,  with  its 
vast  and  varied  motor  transport  facilities, 
was  only  a  counterpart  on  a  tremendous 
scale  of  the  rapid  and  successful  advance 
which  the  Bulgarians  made  in  the  former 
war  thru  Adrianople  and  on  toward  Con- 
stantinople, when  motor  vehicles  had  their 
first  real  military  test. 

The  invaluable  work  which  fleets  of 
American  motor  trucks  performed  in  bring- 
ing our  marines  quickly  to  the  front  at 
Chateau  Thiery  at  the  crucial  point  in  the 
Second  Battle  of  the  Marne,  and  again 
when  the  Germans  were  about  to  escape 
our  trap  at  St.  Mihiel.  can  hardly  be  too 
highly  praised,  but  neither  can  it  be  justly 
compared  with  the  work  of  motor  trans- 
port in  saving  Verdun  to  the  French  in 
the  late  winter  and  early  spring  of  1916. 
For  two  and  a  hnlf  months  after  the  Ger- 
mans launched  their  attack  on  Verdun 
there  was  only  one  avenue  of  transportation 
to  and  from  that  fortress,  the  highway  lead- 
ing up  from  Bar  le  Due,  and  only  one 
type  of  road  vehicle  permitted  to  operate 
over  it,  the  automobile.  Three  quarters  of 
a  million  reserve  troops,  countless  tens  of 
thousands  of  tons  of  shells  and  other  am- 
munition, heavy  and  light  artillery  by  the 
hundreds  of  pieces,  engineers'  supplies  al- 
most unlimited,  all  went  forward  to  Ver- 
dun by  motor  transport,  and  the  civilian 
population,  the  wounded,  and  the  wreck- 
age of  battle  came  back  in  the  same  way. 
Some  eight  thousand  motor  trucks  were 
operated  continuously  and  at  certain  times 
as  high  as  fifteen  thousand  automobiles  of 
all  types  were  using  this  single  highway 
in  aiding -the  defen.se  of  Verdun.  The  aver- 
ago  traffic  during  the  two  and  a  half  months 
until  railroad  service  was  restored  was  fig- 
ured to  be  just  over  four  thousand  motor 
trucks  each  twenty-four  hours.  No  wonder 
the  French  renamed  the  road  from  Bar  le 
Due  to  Verdun   the  "Sacred  Way." 


OUR  SIXTY  THOUSAND 
MOTOR  TRUCKS  IN  FRANCE 

BY  JOHN  R.   EUSTIS 

DIRECTOR    OK    THE    INDEPEN'DENT    MOTOR    SERVICE 


rode  in  the  transport  exchange  places  with  those   who  marched 


However,  the  United  States  army  prom- 
ises to  become  the  most  completely,  if  not 
actually  the  best,  motor  equipt  of  all.  Al- 
ready there  are  some  sixty  thousand  motor 
trucks  serving  with  our  troops  in  France, 
most  O'f  which  were  shipped  from  this  coun- 
try, which  at  least  equals  the  number  em- 
ployed by  either  the  French  or  British  in 
the  same  theater  of  the  war.  Some  idea 
of  our  future  plans  in  this  direction  may  be 
gained  from  the  recent  announcements  con- 
cerning the  formation  of  the  Motor  Trans- 
port Corps,  a  new  branch  of  the  United 
States  Army  which  will  take  over  the  oper- 
ation of  most  of  the  motor  vehicle  equip- 
ment. The  personnel  of  this  corps  for  each 
field  army  will  be  154,747,  of  which  4298 
will  be  commissioned  officers  and  30,090 
non-commissioned  officers.  The  motor  equip- 
ment will  comprize  40,803  motor  trucks, 
790r)  passenger  cars,  6590  ambulances,  and 
24,250  motorcycles.  In  addition  there  will 
be  a  complement  of  motor  tanks,  the  Tank 
Corps  being  a  separate  branch  and  likely 
to  remain  so,  and  probably  the  motor  equip- 
ment of  the  Ordnance  Department  as  well. 
The  War  Department  seems  not  to  have 
settled  the  latter  point  as  yet,  but  as  the 
motor  equipment  of  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment largely  comprizes  track  laying  trac- 
tors and  special  four-wheel  driven  trucks 
(described  at  some  length  in  this  depart- 
ment of  The  Independent  a  month  ago) 
which  types  are  about  as  foreign  to  regular 
transport  motor  trucks  as  the  tanks  are, 
it  is  logical  that  they  be  separately  oper- 
ated. At  any  rate  the  equipment  of  the 
Ordnance  Department  will  make  a  con- 
siderable addition  to  the  number  of  motor 
vehicles  attached  to  a  field  army,  the  track 
laying  tractors  alone  being  built  in  this 
country  now  at  the  rate  of  1200  each 
month. 

According  to  the  foregoing  figures  the 
personnel  of  the  Motor  Transport  (^orps  in 
France  will  be  approximately  one-eighth  of 
the  total  number  of  troops  we  have  there. 
In  other  words  with  f(Uir  million  men  in 
France,  five  hundred  thousand  of  them  will 
be  in  this  oiu'  branch,  a  fact  which  attests 
tli(>  high  importance  of  motor  transport  in 
military  service.  This  total   iuihides  in  ad- 


dition to  the  offi- 
cers and  men  at- 
tached to  the  dif- 
ferent field  armies, 
679  officers  and 
3122  men  at  the 
headquarters  staff 
of  the  Motor 
Transport  Corps, 
and  34,319  me- 
chanics stationed 
at  the  various  re- 
pair depots.  The 
recent  organization 
of  the  Motor 
Transjiort  Corps  is 
in  itself  a  rather 
belated  recognition 
of  the  proper  meth- 
od of  employing 
motor  vehicles  in 
modern  warfare. 
The  French  army 
entered  the  war 
with  motor  trans- 
port a  separate 
branch  and  the 
British  army 
adopted  a  similar 
policy  about  six 
months  later,  facts 
which  were  brought 
to  the  attention  of 
the  War  Depart- 
ment by  authori- 
ties in  this  country 
at  the  time  we  en- 
tered the  war,  and 
which  went  the 
way  of  almost  all  unsolicited  expert 
advice.  However,  a  year  ago  General 
Pershing  practically  took  the  operation  of 
motor  vehicles  away  from  the  Quarter- 
master's Corps,  as  far  as  the  army  in 
France  was  concerned. 

At  this  writing  the  daily  newspapers 
contain  extracts  from  an  article  by  a  mili- 
tary expert  in  one  of  the  German  papers 
of  recent  date.  In  it  this  expert  attributes 
much  of  the  Allies'  recent  successes  on  the 
western  front  to  the  work  of  unlimited 
fleets  of  motor  trucks  which  quickly  carry 
ti'oops  and  artillery  from  one  point  to  an- 
other of  the  long  battle  line.  "Unfortunate- 
ly," as  he  is  quoted,  "we  have  not  this 
wealth  in  motor  vehicles,  and  can  only 
meet  these  attacks  by  correctly  anticipat- 
ing their  location  and  having  reserves  on 
hand  there  to  meet  them."  As  results  are 
showing,  anticipation  is  a  poor  substitute 
for  motor  equipment. 

And  it  is  largely  because  of  the  full  de- 
velopment of  military  motor  transport, 
with  vehicles  practically  unlimited  in  num- 
bers and  variety,  including  tanks  both  large 
and  small,  that  the  allied  forces  in  France 
are  able  to  reap  the  full  measure  of  their 
man  jiower  and  artillery  superiority.  It  is 
an  old  story  now  of  how  fleets  of  motor 
trucks  brought  up  the  reserve  troops  which 
stopped  in  turn  each  of  the  three  German 
drives  which  began  this  season's  fighting. 
There  is  an  incident,  however,  in  connoi'- 
tion  with  the  successful  elimination  of  the 
St.  Mihiel  salient  by  the  First  American 
Army,  that  will  be  news  to  most  people. 
After  the  fight  had  been  started  it  was 
found  necessary  to  bring  additimuil  strength 
to  one  flank  in  order  to  close  the  top  of 
the  bag  and  trap  the  (lermans  within.  To 
accomplish  this  an  entire  division  was 
transported  1S5  miles  in  sixteen  hours  by 
motor  trucks  and  unloaded  practically  on 
the  battle  field.  In  order  to  make  this  speed 
the  motor  governors  were  detached  on  the 
trucks.  Not  only  were  the  soldiers  carried 
by  this  n\eans  but  the  entire  fighting  t\iuip- 
ment  of  the  division  as  well,  including  ar- 
tillery, the  guns  being  tow  oil  by  motor 
trucks  whii'h  also  carried  the  artillery 
horses. 
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It  Always  Shows  In  Their  Looks 

rhe  Outward  Signs — As  Plain  As  Day — That  Reveal  Character  at  a  Glance. 
\  Simple  Knack  That  Anyone  Can  Learn  Quickly.  How  It  Helped  John 
Cogan  Win  New  Friends  and  More  Business. 


TIKE  most  others,  I  have  always  been 
I  .  interested  in  trying  to  get  an  insight 
■*— *  into  the  people  I  meet  from  what  I 
?an  see  on  the  outside.  And  also  like  most 
)thers.  I  played  at  it  in  a  dabbling,  random 
iort  of  way,  sometimes  being  successful  but 
nore  often  making  big  mistakes. 

is  I  have  since  discovered,  it  is  a  simple 
?nough  thing — when  you  know  how — to  look 
It  a  man  you  nevf>r  saw  before  and  tell  at  a 
tlance  just  what  manner  of  man  he  is.  To- 
lay  the  outward  indications  are  an  open 
x»ok  to  me.  I  can  tell  at  sight  a  man's  tem- 
perament, mental  workings  and  capabilities 
:he  first  time  I  lay  eyes  on  him — can  see  at 
1  glance  just  how  to  handle  him. 

Fhis  isn't  any  special  gift  or  tendency-of- 
nind  on  my  part.  I  have  no  more  natural 
lent  for  judging  people  than  any  other  aver- 
ige  man  or  woman  of  normal  intelligence. 
Fhere  is  nothing  magical  or  mysterious  about 
t.  It  is  purely  a  matter  of  knowing  how  to 
•ead  the  outward  signs — signs  that  are  al- 
w^ays  there,  plain  as  the  nose  on  a  man's 
'ace.  Let  me  tell  you  my  story,  then  judge 
or  yourself. 

Why  Most  People  Get  Mixed 

Th"    reason    most    m<-ii    an']    womf-n    y,o    a.stray    in 

:'  to   ".size  people  u,>"  i.s  becauEse  they  merely 

at  thinsfs,  merely  jump  to  h.x'-.ty  conclu'ions. 

"•■  vro  by  "hunches."     We  depend  on  our  instircta 

»n']  intuition   inxtf-arl  of  on  any  real   knowledi^f  of 

he   nixnn    th?t    reveal    character.      We    are    truided 

bry    our    iike»    and    diHlikr« — entir'jly    ifrnorintr    the 

fj'.r'   that  a  tlLfihle  man   or  wom.Tn   isn't  always   a 

•  le    per»on  :    itcnorinp    the    fact    that    a    man 

oappens  to  be  affable   and   approachable   may 

no-    r«  r.incere. 

How  He  Boosted  His  Sales 

rjne  eve,-!in(f  n  f<w  month,  at'o,  f  Kai>p' n'd  to  be 
»T>  the  Twenti>-th  Century  bf^und  for  ChicajfO. 
In  the  club  car  aft./T  dinner,  who'n  Hhoiild  T  run 
Into  but  my  old  friend  .John  Cov;an.  Naturally 
«e   held   a   little   retini/^n. 

0  "alV   trraduaTly   veered   around   to   buHincss-— aa 

7  hHpr'-n.H  >^twe<-n  'r;u»ine-<»  men.     .John  had 

hj<*«-n     a    miyhty    ir.iKA    xale^man.      f^it     he 

■nf  ♦hnt   he  ha/I   k-rirned   m'lr-f  about  K'-llinif   in 

ist  f»-w  montb'i  than   in  all  hi*  previou.i  y.arn 

at   It. 

1  a»l<ef1  him  how.  "V.y  learnint:  more  about  peo- 
p'>-  and_^  how  Ui  judue  them,"  wan  hin  answer. 
■  Hurry,"    be   RaW,    "Vvf   \n2in    at    thin    bufiinmH    a 

I    have   alwayH    workwl    on   the   theory 

.'in-r    ty>   »e||    to    ev<Tyf>oily    in    [ibo'it    the 

/       I   nort   of    «tandf>rdir.''I    my    m<-*h'(lK  ; 

't    fit    ev«Ty    pr'jKp/'ct     or    cuxlom'r.     but 

•)  oft<-n  enoutrh  to  vjl  pr«tly  fair  rc-Mult^. 

I   Ifiowirht  th"re   iHUA   nrflhxnv    in    lbi<   thinjf   of   try- 

\r,v  >'.   'f/.-  'If,   »-»eh    indivi<luHl   an>l   litfure   out    how 

Th'-y    nay    you    can't   t/vich    an 

Hut  n  man   war  Ki-ln  ttiii  old 

-,    .-...■I      "/.ri'  I  tiini/    ri'-vf      that    in,    if    he    n'ttvli;    t/). 

Paid  Her  A  Record  Fee 

'■Va/t,'     /ouvf    h<;,rd    of    rv,»t/,r    K-ih'rin<-    M.    IJ. 

Kverv  once  In  a  whil"  -^ime  mndra/ine 

'  'rp       ^'or  ynrn  hhe  h»-.  mndc  ii  buMincm 

.''<T   tr'itn    ar>l>''ii'''nceH.     ()f\c   of 

■  a\      InDj.lement     "  mp(in|e«      (  iiid 

■    •i'-Hnpr   ^mpl'fy<'c«    that    w;iy 

'V     t/i    t»l|     from     an     «r/(/li- 

'«■    hn»l    ih"    Mluff    to     miikc 

■  f    n    job    Wo    wrnild    fil    irit/> 

^    rwi/Ud    Iry   an    applitfMint'H 


record,  or  experience,  or  references.  Dr.  Black- 
ford judged  his  good  points  and  bad  points,  his 
ability  and  dependability,  entirely  from  what  she 
cjiild  sec  of  him  while  taking  liis  application. 
Other  big  firms  have  also  paid  l;er  big  fees  for 
doing  similar  work." 

In  Dealing  With  People 

"I  had  read  and  heard  enough  aiiout  Dr.  Black- 
ford's work  to  convince  me  that  si.e  had  learned 
something  I  wanted  to  learn.  I  did  a  little  sleuth- 
ing. I  found  that  she  had  taug'nt  the  knack  of 
judging  people  to  thousands  of  men  and  women- 
all  the  way  from  ambitious  clerks  up  to  heads  of 
million   dollar   corporations. 

"1  made  up  my  mind  that  I  could  get  the  krack 
if  they  could.  It  was  easier  than  I  ever  dreamed 
possible.  You  know  lots  of  thini?s  that  look  hard 
at  first  turn  cut  to  be  very  simple  when  some  one 
who  knows  shows  you  how.  I  too!:  this  up  only 
two  months  ago.  What  I  have  learned  about 
judging  people  has  already  added  'lh%  to  my  s>.les 
— and  you  know  I've  always  done  fairly  well.  I 
sell  to  men  now  that  I  used  to  fall  down  on — 
simply  because  I  can  tell  almost  at  sight  just  how 
to  go  at  them — whether  to  get  riaht  down  to  busi- 
ness or  open  up  in  a  roundabout  way — what  their 
weak  points  are — what  angle  of  talk  will  make  the 
It-it  appeal  to  each  man — and  wh-it  facts  or  argu- 
ments will  'clinch'  him.  It  is  all  as  clear  as  a 
Look  when  you  know  the  simple  a)p!iabet  of  signs 
that  spell  out  a  man's  character  and  his  mcTital 
'slants.'  From  a  strictly  businass  standpoint,  I 
consider  this  knack  of  judging  people  at  sight 
about  the  biggest  thing  I  ever  picked  up  in  iny 
life." 

I  have  known  John  Cogjm  for  years.  He  isn't  a 
man  who  lets  mere  enthu.«iasm  run  away  v.'ith 
him.  Re.sults  are  the  only  things  ?bat  count  with 
l.im.  Hut  there  wa-s  one  point  I  didn't  get — how 
a-s  busy  a  man  as  John  Cogan  had  found  time  to 
KO  to  school  to  Dr.  Blackford  or  anyone  else. 

In  Seven  Easy  Lessons 

"Nothing  of  the  sort,"  he  explaim  .1  when  I  asked 
him.  "1  found  that  Dr  IJIackford  has  recently 
boiled  the  whole  thing  down  into  7  simple,  (juick 
!-nd  easy  lessons  in  printed  form-  a  sort  of  vest 
pocket  course  for  busy  people  that  you  can  read 
and  study  after  dinner  at  home,  on  the  train,  or 
s^ny  other  time  or  place  that  hapi»iis  handy.  The 
ksKons  arc  .so  simple  and  intere.Mting  that  they  are 
more  like  a  \:m\\mL-  than  a  study.  My  first  even- 
ing on  those  li*!ionH  was  more  fun  than  going  to 
a  nhow.  And  the  practical  results  began  to  show 
immediately — that  first  evening  <:ave  me  pointers 
thai  I  began  to  cjuth  in  on  th-.?  very  next  day. 
'J'be  rent  was  merely  a  matter  of  a.  little  more 
f.tudy  and  a  little  more  pmclice. 
"And  here  is  another  thing  that  makes  it  easy — 
a  mere  n-iiuest  to  the  put)liHheiH  of  Dr.  lUack- 
ford's  bwHOMH  will  bring  them  fo.-  5  days'  flee 
ev;irnination.      If   they   don't  h<II    i|i.mHr|vi'!<   to    you 


Hag  Been  Doing  This  For  Years 

Dr.  Rlarkford'i  unerring  dbillly  to  lud^c  people  at  si«rlit 
ii  amply  evidenced  by  lirr  remarkable  record  in  the 
leleclionof  employeei  for  mirh  flriru  a^the  Wrtlinif- 
home  Elerlrlr  and  Manufarlurlni;  Company,  Phoenix 
Miitoal  Life  Inturance  Companv.  Hermlet  Pov/der 
Comrany.  and  othen.  In  pntiinr  on  Ihoiiiinndt  of 
■  ppllranl«  eorh  year.  Dr.  Rlnrkford  enllmated  (he 
rhararter  and  capabilltirt  of  each  en'lrel/  from  the 
oufward  il(n«.  The  arrurary  of  her  ln«tnntBneou« 
ludtmenf  i«  proved  by  the  fart  that  OH'!  of  hrr  iieler 
llon«  rerardleti  of  their  prpvloim  experlenrp  made 
rood  at  (he  (obi  In  whirh  nhe  plared  (hetii.  Hit  7  le««on 
rorir«e  now  makci  l(  eaty  for  anyone  (o  Irarn  and 
appl/  (he  simple  principle!  whirh  the  ha*  been  ulln( 
for  yean. 


when  you  look  them  over,  send  them  back  and 
they  cost  you  nothing.  If  you  think  you  are  get- 
ting value  received,  a  $5  bill  pays  f(,r  them.  That's 
a)].  And  I  can  honestly  say,  Harry,  that  I  wouldn't 
trade  what  I  Kot  from  those  lessons  for  any  $5,000 
check  ever  signed,  let  alone  a  S.5  bill." 

I  Can  Now  Say  ** Ditto" 

One  of  the  best  moves  I  ever  made  in  my  life  was 
to  take  John  Cogan's  suggestion  pnd  follow  suit. 
That  was  about  three  months  ago.  Now  that  I'm 
in  on  the  real  Hou'  of  reading  people  from  the 
outward  signs — of  telling  what  a  man  or  woman 
is  like  from  what  they  look  like — I  can  say  "ditto" 
to   everything  John   Cogan  said. 

He  didn't  paint  it  a  bit  too  strong^either  the 
simplicity  of  it,  or  the  practical  day  after  day 
value  of  knowing  how  to  judge  people,  instead  of 
relying  on  mere  haphazard  imprciMi-jns  about  them. 

Thanks  to  those  7  easy  lessons,  I  can  now  tell  al- 
most the  minute  I  lay  eyes  on  people  how  to 
m.ake  them  my  friends,  in  either  a  business  or 
social  way — how  to  talk  to  them,  how  to  influence 
them,  to  the  best  advantage.  Also  I  can  tell  at  a 
glance  whom  I  can  trust  and  whom  I  can't.  The 
first  time  I  see  a  man — or  woman  either— I  can 
.get  a  better  line  on  him  than  many  of  his  frierds 
Vip.ve  after  years  of  acquaintance.  On  top  of  all 
this,  those  lessons  have  taught  me  more  about 
myself  than  I  ever  knew  before — and  when  you 
come  right  down  to  it,  mighty  few  of  us  ever 
really  know  ourselves,  to  say  nothing  of  others. 
To  my  mind,  those  two  points  are  two  of  the  big- 
gest factors  in  any  kind  of  work  or  business — 
knowing  yourself  .md  knt^wing  others.  No  won- 
der Mr.  L.  E.  Hawley,  (^f  Grand  Rapids,  wrote 
the    Independent    Corjjoration    s>s    follows : 

"If  I  had  known  vars  ago  what  T  have 
learned  already  from  Dr.  Hlackford's 
Course,  the  knowledge  would  have  been 
worth  a  thousand  times  the  price  of  these 
lessons  to  me." 

Free  Examination— Send  No  Money 

1  don't  say  that  every  one  will  I'md  these  lessons 
lis  helpful  !is  I  did.  Hut  what  you  can  get  from 
thi'm  is  certainly  worlh  many  times  S5  to  any  one 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  send  for  them  and 
read   them. 

And  remember  that  you  don't  have  to  pay  a  cent 
vmtil  you  see  the  le.ssons,  and  then  only  if  you  are 
satisfied  with  your  bargain. 

You  can  see  llicm  fj  days  before  deciding.  Then 
if  you  r-an't  see  $5  worlh  in  theni,  return  them  to 
tl>e  publishers  and  they  cost  you  nothing.  No 
matter  what  you  think  of  (he  lessons  after  you 
loolc  them  over,  you  can't  lose  on  a  see-for-your- 
self  offer  like  (his.  Merely  mail  1h''  coupon  at  the 
bottom  of  this  jiagt',  same  as  I  did — no  money 
necesHary,    nothing   but   youi-   nani<'    anil   address. 

FREE  EXAMINATION  COUPON 

^Iitptniieiuirorpomtion 

Dirisiun  of  Bnsincis  Educa'ion.  1 19  W.  40lli  Si.,  N.  Y. 
I'lilillihcri  of  The  Iiulrfrndenl  (and  llar/icr'j  Weekly^ 

rii'MHC  send  nie  Dr.  Hliirkford's  f'ourse  of  seven 
l<';<nons  calhil  Rivalling  (Uiaracter  lit  Might.  I  will 
either  remuil  the  Cour.se  to  you  within  livi'  daya 
after  Hh   receipt  or  Hcnd  you  .f5. 


M.me     _^\^^"'% 

^S    it,    ^^ 
A ddrcMH    5^.,    '<A  ^ 

In.l.  10-10-18  -^fU'i*' 
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YouVe  got  to  have 
the  right  pencil 


If  your  pencil  work  18 
to  be  always  up  to  top 
speed,  top  efficiency, 
you've  got  to  have  a  pen- 
cil not  only  of  the  best 
quality  but  of  the  degree 
of  lead  exactly  suited  to 
your  work. 

ELDpEAp 

'Vie  master  drawing  pencil' 

is  proclaimed  by  artists,  archi- 
tects, engineers,  business  men 
and  other  connoisseurs,  as  a  real 
American  achievement.  The 
strong,  long- wearing  leads  do  not 
easily  break  or  wear  down  quickly. 
Their  responsiveness  makes  your 
work  less  tiring,  rnd  quicker. 
First  of  all  specify  the  Eldorado; 
then  be  sure  you  are  getting  the 
right  grade. 


How  to  find  your  srade.  Note  in  the 
chart  below  ihat  6B  is  the  softest,  gH  the 
hardest  and  H  B  is  medium  (the  degree  most 
used  in  general  work).  Select  the  degree  you 
think  will  suit  your  work  and  your  liking.  If 
not  exactly  right,  next  time  choose  a  grade 
harder  or  softer.  When  you  have  thus  found 
yottr  degree,  specify  it  every  time  and  you 
will  always  have  pencil  satisfaction. 

Send  u«  1 6c  in  stamps  now,  specifyina 
the  degrees  you  want  and  we  will  send 
you  full-length  samples  worth  double  the 
money. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 
DEPT.  143-J  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


pXxXn 


Canadian         Established 
distributort  '**' 

A.  R.  MacDougall  &  Co.,  Ltd..  Toronto,  Oat. 


SB)  Varying  degrees  of 
SB  >  extra  softness — 6B 
4BJ  softest, 

3B  Extra  soft  and  black. 
2B  Very  soft  and  black, 
B     Soft  and  black, 
HB  Medium  soft. 
f     Firm. 


H     Hard. 
2H  Harder. 
3H  Very  hard. 
4H  Extra  hard 

5H 
6H 
7H_ 

hardness. 


n     Va 
i  i  deg 


arying 
es  of 


8Hl       "'^^^ 


saj 


Buy  Liberty  Bonds 
and  Help  the  Boys 

C.  A.  DARDS,  Inc. 

FLORIST 
44th  St.,  and  Madison  Ave. 

New   York 


THE    CLEAN    DESK 

(CoiltiltlK  tl     fioiit     pinjv     !>,i) 


the  tlay's  work  that  iniKlit  hv  carrii'd 
out   hy    a   sub.stituto   .soiii'tary    fairly    wt'U. 

12.  Stnndanlizatioii.  All  utousils,  mate- 
rials and  siii)i)li('s  for  desk  work  should  bo 
standanli/.fd  ;  if  they  are  not,  the  elVeet  of 
an  unknown  product  boii^lit  in  enn'r^ency 
may  delay  you  or  iniiiair  your  work,  livery 
article  in  your  desk  should  measure  up  to 
certain  well  defined  standards  of  pei-form- 
anee.  You  should  know  what  these  stand- 
ards are,  and  how  to  apidy  them.  Heing 
satisticd  tliat  you  have  the  best  work  nuile- 
rials  and  applianc(>s  on  the  market,  you 
should  then  order  ahead  in  large  (pianti- 
ties,  first  to  obtain  the  advantages  of  whole- 
.sale  i)rices,  second,  to  guarantee  you  against 
shortage. 

l.'>.  Renewal.  To  make  certain  that  your 
desk  etiuipment  is  always  complete,  arrange 
to  have  your  stock  clerk  visit  your  desk 
and  take  inventory  about  once  a  month. 

14.  Care.  Tools  ami  supiilie.s  should  bo 
kept  in  order  by  a  clerk  or  the  (vffice  boy. 
It  is  a  rule  in  some  concerns  for  an  em- 
ployee thus  delegated  to  make  the  rounds 
of  the  desks  once  a  day.  for  the  purpose 
of  sharpening  knives  and  pencils,  refilling 
fountain  pens  and  ink-bottles,  replenishing 
stocks  that  are  low  and  otherwise  keeping 
desk  materials  ii»  good  shape. 

15.  Schedule.  Work  of  tlie  day  must  bo 
planned  ahead  by  the  calendar  and  the  clock 
so  that  each  general  class  of  office  routine 
may  come  at  the  same  time  each  day.  A 
lift  of  work  items  covering  all  these  dassi- 
lications  should  be  kept  by  you,  and  an- 
(ther  by  your  secretary,  if  you  have  one, 
or  by  your  employer  if  you  are  a  secretary. 

16.  Regularity.  The  stream  of  work 
should  be  steady,  should  follow  the  same 
route  right  along,  and  should  be  originally 
planned  according  to  scientific  time-and- 
motion-study.  The  law  of  averages  taken 
over  a  few  days  or  weeks  should  establish 
the  period  of  time  that  each  .iob  or  set  of 
jobs  will   probably   consume. 

17.  Continuity.  Form  the  habit  of  com- 
pleting every  job  before  starting  another, 
and  of  completing  it  in  the  order  specified 
on  your  schedule.  One  of  the  principle 
sources  of  confusion,  error,  haste,  waste  and 
ill  temi)er  iu  a  business  concern  or  in  a 
household  is  the  pernicious  and  insidious 
habit  of  dropping  one  piece  of  work,  taking 
up  another,  going  back  to  the  first,  snatch- 
ing up  the  second,  taking  on  a  third,  and 
so  mixing  and  nmngling  the  whole  perform- 
ance that  nothing  gets  finished  right.  Make 
it  a  rule  never  even  to  think  about  two 
scries  or  kinds  of  work  at  the  same  time, 
think  only  of  what  you  are  doing,  get  that 
work  finished  and  dearetl  away  before  al- 
lowing another  matter  to  enter  your  con- 
sciousness. 

18.  A'ariation.  Monotony  of  desk  labor 
should  be  avoided,  otherwise  brain  fag,  eye 
strain,  body  fatigue,  nerve  exhaustion,  may 
result.  Concentration  must  be  olTset  by  re- 
laxation. I>ilVerent  sets  of  nerves,  muscles 
and  brain  cells  should  be  exercized  in  turn, 
that  others  may  be  rested.  If  most  of  your 
work  is  of  one  special  kind,  whether  manual 
or  menial,  you  should  create  natural  or 
arbitrary  divisions  of  time  elVort  by  which 
the  consecutive  periods  of  woik  for  hand, 
eye  or  brain  are  made  short  enough  to  pre- 
vent fatigue,  loss  of  intt>rest  (vr  growth  of 
irritability.  The  men  who  keep  young  and 
strong  and  can  turn  out  the  largest  amount 
of  work  fi-eiiufiitly  get  up  from  their  desk, 
move  around,  relax  and  rest  by  doing  some- 
thing dilVerent. 

15).  Speed.   This  does  not  mean  hurry- 
the  man  who  hastens  never  hurries.  Rather 
it  means  the  adoption  of  the  new  short-cut 
methods  of  hiiiKlliiig   desk   and   othce   work, 


the  right  combination  of  which  for  your 
liarticular  needs  would  reduce  and  simplify 
your  working  day.  Among  these  helps  for 
the  saving  of  time  are  the  following:  Ma- 
chine couipiitaticui  and  tabulation  to  lift 
loutine  burdens  of  both  head  and  hand; 
printed  ofHce  and  desk  forms  wherever  pos- 
sible to  save  typing  and  writing;  use  of 
(lillVrent  colored  standardized  stationary  for 
instructions,  records  and  reports  to  be  dis- 
tinguished at  a  glance;  improved  methods 
of  si)eedier  typewriting  and  dictating; 
pneumatic  tubes  and  other  automatic  sys- 
tems of  carriers  for  quick  delivery  of  mes- 
sages ;  telephone  and  interi)hone  schemes  of 
conferences  and  memoranda  to  take  the 
place  of  per.sonal  interviews  when  possible  : 
(ode  of  symbols  and  abbreviations  worked 
out  among  helpers  in  handling  correspond- 
( nee,  filing  system,  records  and  memoranda. 
Details  of  such  jdans,  implements  and  de- 
vices should  he  secured  from  a  national 
efficiency  organization. 

'20.  Records.  As  each  item  on  your  daily 
desk  program  is  completed  and  cleared 
away,  it  should  be  checked  off  on  the  mem- 
orandum containing  your  schedule.  Thus 
you  will  know  at  any  hour  of  the  day  just 
where  you  stand  in  relation  to  the  schedule, 
with  a  record  of  the  finished  jobs  and  a 
statement  of  the  unfinished.  A  good  plan 
for  a  desk  worker  is  to  have  several  hun- 
dred copies  of  a  standardized  schedule  form 
sheet  i)rinted  in  two  columns,  the  left-hand 
vertical  column  showing  hours,  half-hours 
or  shorter  periods  during  the  day  for  each 
appointment,  job  or  group  of  jobs,  with  the 
latter  specified  on  the  sheet  opposite  the 
time  scheduled  for  it,  and  the  vertical  right- 
hand  column  consisting  of  horizontal  dotted 
lines  for  additional  work  or  special  mem- 
oranda relating  to  any  certain  days :  at  the 
bottoiu  of  the  sheet  also  blank  space  is  left 
for  notes  and  comments,  while  at  the  top  a 
blank  line  appears  for  the  date  which  is 
Idled  in  by  a  pen  or  typewriter.  This  blank 
l)rogram  of  industry  when  carried  out  and 
checked  oft'  may  be  filed  away  as  a  record 
of  the  work  of  the  day,  week,  month  or 
year.  The  first  move  toward  increasing  the 
output  of  tomorrow  is  to  measure  the  out- 
put of  today. 

21.  Clean-up.  The  last  item  on  your  daily 
schedule  should  be  a  memorandum  to  clear 
everything  oft"  your  desk,  leaving  it  for  the 
night  as  bare  of  work  as  tho  it  were  never 
\ised.  A  clean  desk  iu  the  morning  is  just 
as  important  as  a  clean  face. 

22.  Comfort.  It  is  a  sign  of  rare  wisdom 
for  a  man  to  specialize  in  comfort  and  con- 
tentment while  at  work.  See  that  your  desk 
chair  fits  your  desk  and  your  body,  so  that 
you  naturally  sit  straight  without  etTort 
and  do  your  work  without  strain.  Plan 
your  work  so  that  extreme  mental  or  phy- 
sical activity  does  not  come  right  after  a 
heavy  meal.  AVear  clothing  designed  to  pro- 
mote, not  in)pair,  the  functions  of  respira- 
tion, circulation,  digestion.  Why  should  a 
factory  worker  be  comfortable  and  a  desk 
worker  not?  The  powerful,  prodigious  desk 
workers  are. 

21^.  Consultation.  The  suggestions  iie:e 
made,  with  any  others  that  inixy  ociur  to 
you  in  studying  the  ntatter  out,  should  of 
ciuirse  be  di.scussed  and  approved  by  the 
heads  of  your  company  or  department  or 
any  other  superior  otheials  to  whom  yini 
are  responsible,  in  advance  of  adoption  by 
yourself.  Ymi  may  tiud  that  ob  e<-tions  or 
moditications  have  to  be  considered.  You 
will  certainly  tiiUl  that  the  operatiiui  of 
.Mxir  tlesk  is  too  «losely  tHUinectetl  with 
other  employees  and  ilepartments  for  yim 
lo  nuike  radical  changes  on  yoiir  own  re- 
sponsibility.  Likely   as   not   a    few   of  your 
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business  associates  have  technical  books  or 
magazines  with  valuable  ideas  along  the 
lines  here  niapiied  out.  Otlior  men  you  know 
may  have  improved  on  those  imiiroveincnts. 
Before  starting  innovations,  get  all  the 
knowledge  you  can  from  all  the  sources 
available. 

24.  CoiJrdination.  There  are  but  two  al- 
ternatives for  a  man  with  a  clean  desk  to 
regard  as  possible ;  he  must  either  co- 
ordinate the  schedules  of  all  his  co-workers 
with  his  own  daily  program,  or  he  must  be 
independent  of  them  all.  Every  item  on 
your  list  of  daily  accomplishment  which 
is  a  required  factor  in  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  a  clean  desk  is  almost 
sure  tfj'  be  tied  up  with  somebody  else's 
mode,  manner  and  time  of  performance. 
Your  moves  must  articulate  with  all  others 
en  which  the  result  of  your  work  depends. 
Before  you  fix  the  new  standards  of  the 
clean  desk  as  your  infallible  guide,  you 
should  learn  how  far  your  associates  and 
subordinates  are  able  and  willing  to  help 
you  to  put  your  new  program  into  effect. 
Whoever  wins  in  a  ball  game,  a  battle  or 
p.  business  does  it  finally  by  team  work. 

25.  Education.  All  new  methods  of  work 
have  to  be  explained,  illustrated,  demon- 
strated, over  and  over  until  each  employee 
knows  by  heart  the  how  of  the  method  and 
why  of  the  principle.  You  may  wisely  take 
an  empty  desk,  or  choose  that  of  one  of 
your  employees,  and  make  it  a  model  for 
teaching  desk  efiBciency.  When  you  have 
it  properly  organized  and  equipt,  you  may 
spend  to  advantage  an  hour  or  two  a  week 
in  showing  all  your  desk  workers  how  the 
clean  desk  should  be  operated.  To  reform 
a  man's  method  you  must  inform  the  man's 
mind.  To  imi^rove  the  work  you  must  edu- 
cate the  worker.  National  .societies  now 
having  such  matters  in  charge  may  profit- 
ably be  consulted  as  to  the  training  of  oflBce 
helpers  in  relation  to  the  clean  desk  and 
to  other  approved  methods  and  systems  of 
better  office  work. 

Your  desk  is  the  face  of  your  business 
orrjanism.  People  see  it  first  and  by  its 
looks  judge  the  nature  and  character  of 
your  business.  Also  by  the  cleanness,  order, 
contentment  and  cheer  it  radiates  will  be 
measured  the  influence  you  exert  for  good 
on  employees,  clients  or  custom<'rs,  and 
visitors.  Both  office  industry  and  offif-e  h'w- 
pitality  require  thi.s  rule :  Keep  your  desk 
aa  clean  as  your  face.  Your  desk  should 
umile  as  cordially  as  your  face,  and  only  a 
clean  desk  wears  a  smile  of  welcome. 


Capital  Copy 


Thf  woolen  mills  of  the  f-rtuntry  are 
a.-ikeri  to  Htof)  making  fancy  "Indian"  blan- 
kctfj. 

Altho  the  public  has  reHpnnded  patriotic- 
ally to  the  reipieMt  for  magazines  for  sol- 
diery, the  I'oHt  Office  Dejijirtineut  reports 
that  more  current  reading  matter  is  wanted 
at  the  various  camps,  and  urges  snbscrib- 
er«  to  mail  their  rfiagazines  protni)tly  when 
they  have  finished  with  them. 

.XrrangefrK  nt"  are  being  niade  to  provide 
farmn  for  our  returned  Mohliers.  Ser-retary 
Lane  hfts  announced  that  there  will  be  a 
job  at  g(M>d  pay  for  t-vfvy  soldier  wlif)  re- 
turns fr'irn  I'ran<-e.  and  that  while  at  work 
he  can  be  making  n  Unuf  for  hims«-lf  for 
whiHi  he  fitn  pay  the  Government  in  forty 
yearn'  time. 

^t/'noicra(ihern  and  typewriterM  are  urged 
:i«  a  pntriofi'-  rluty  to  enfi-p  the  (ioviTii- 
inenf.  xervife  at  Washington  for  important 
»nr  work.  Tho-e  who  have  n'/t  the  re- 
quired training  are  en''r>rirage(|  to  undergo 
insfriK-tj/.n  nt  once.  Hxarninations  are 
<cive7i  in  ,"Wj  fities  every  'I'lies'lay.  In- 
f/irrnation  and  a(»plifation  blanks  may  be 
obtained  at  the  j^mt  »/ffiee  or  cuatom  bousc 
in  any  important  city. 


I   (  Aandkerckiefs  j 

for  Christmas  I 


at 

This  year,  in  spite  of  War  conditions,  our  stock  of  Pure  Linen 
Handkerchiefs  for  the  HoHdays  is  larger  than  ever  before  be- 
cause we  ordered  very  heavily  two  years  ago,  in  anticipation  of 
the  present  Linen  shortage,  and  before  the  price  of  Linen  ad- 
vanced so  sharply. 

We  are,  therefore,  in  a  position  to 
offer  our  patrons  unusual  values  in 
Holiday  Handkerchiefs.  All  are  of 
pure  Linen,  as  McQitcheon  Hand- 
kerchiefs have  been  for  the  past  63 
years. 

\\'e  counsel  early  selection  while 
stocks  are  complete. 

Initialed  Handkerchiefs 

For  Women — $300,  4.00,  6.00  to 
12.00  the  dozen. 

For  Men — $6.00,  7.80,  9.00,  12.00 
and  15.00  the  dozen. 

For  Children — ^3  for  65  cents. 

Embroidered  Handkerchiefs 

From  France,  Ireland,  Switzerland, 
Sjjain  and  Madeira.  We  have  never 
iiad  a  more  beautiful  assortment, 
and  the  values  have  never  been 
better. 

For  Children — All  white,  and  white 
with  colored  borders,  25c.,  50c.,  75c. 
and  $1.00  each,  and  up. 

For  Women — All  white,  and  with 
colored  borders,  25c.,  35c.,  50c.,  75c. 
and  .$1.00  each,  and  up. 

Khaki  Handkerchiefs 

I'ure  Linen,  of  g(j(Kl  serviceable 
quality  and  generous  in  size.  65c. 
anrj  75c.  each. 


McCutcheon  Pure  Linen  Hand-EmbrohlirrJ 
II an<l kerchiefs  $1.00  each,  puiifitul 


Orders  by  mail  filled  promptly 

liandkercbicf  purchases  are  delivered    in    dainty    McCutcheon 
iKjxes  suitai)le  for  presentation  pin-jjoses. 

We  respectfully  suRRcst  that  in  .so  far  as  possible  you  act 

on   the  Ciovernmoiit's  re<|iiest  that   Christmas   shopping 

be  done  in   October  and  November  tliis  year. 

Our  illustrated  Fall  and  Winter  Catalogue,  which  will  be  sent 
glarlly  on  recjuest,  is  full  of  .sensible  Clirislnias  (lift  suggestions. 


James  McCutcheon  &Co. 

'/'//r  (trmtist  Tnamtf  Home  of  Lint  ns  in  America 

Fifth  Avenue,  .Mth  and  33d   Streets,  N.  Y. 


'iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiy 
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You  don't   know 
what  pencil  perfec- 
tion  is  until  you 
try 

,"\  jEmjs 
h  Vpmcils 


TT'OR  easy  writ- 
jT^  ing,  sketching, 
or  draughting, 
choose  from  these 
17  superb  Venus  de^ 
grees: 

Softest 

6B— 5B— 4B 

Soft 

3B— 2B 
•    Medium 

B— HB— F— H 

Hard 

2H— 3H— 4H— 5H 
'Very  Hard 

6H— 7H— 8H— 9H 

14^  OFFER 

Send  14c.  in  stamps  for  3  trial 
samples.  After  you  find  how 
perfect  they  are,  buy  VENUS' 
regularly  at  your  dealer. 

♦ 

American  Pencil  Co. 
248  Fifth  Ave,  New  York 

iinJ  CUplcn,  London,  Eng. 


Bronze  Memorial 

TTa  T>T  "T'T'C  Designs. EsTiMATEj  4 

M./».DX^rtl.  O  Illustratbjj  Booklet  Free 

JnO.WiT-LIAMS.Inc.  Brx)nze  Foundry  (EsT.t875) 
Wn  DoNALx.  MrYcHcu..Dui(iNt»   550  W.  27ta  St.New  YoRit 


Don't  Wear 
a  Truss 

Brooks'    Appliance,     the 

modern  scientific  in  vent  ion,  the 
wonderful  new  discovery  that 
relieves  rupture,  will  be  sent 
on  trial.  No  obnoxious  springs 
or  pads 

Brooks'  Rupture  Appliance 

Has  automatic  Air  Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts  loKether  as  you  would 
a  broken  limb.  No  salves.  No  lies.  Durable, 
cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Protectetl  by 
U.  S.  patents.  Catalog  and  measure  blanks 
niai  ed  free.  Send  name  and  address  today. 
C.  E.  BROOKS.     4»0f  State  St..  Marshall.  Mich. 


MR.  C.  E.  BROOKS 


Problems  of  Policy 

THE  londer  who  sooks  a  survey  of  all 
the  territorial  problems  whicii  will 
probably  coinc  up  for  (listni.ssioii  at  the 
Iience  conleronce,  and  who  caniiol  alVord 
ibe  time  to  delve  in  the  encyclopedias  and 
histories  to  get  this  iufonnation,  will  lind 
ISttikcs  of  tlif  War,  by  Lothrop  Stoddard 
and  (»lenu  Frank,  a  most  couvcniout  man- 
ual. This  book  considers  oach  disputed 
lirovince  in  turn;  gives  a  brief  account  of 
it.s  p(diti(  al  and  economic  condition  ;  states 
the  political,  economic,  strategic,  racial,  cul- 
tural and  religions  interests  of  each  claim- 
ant nation  in  the  area  considered;  and 
briefly  discusses  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  various  (dutions  which  have 
been  i)roi)osed.  There  is  a  brief  introduc- 
tion by  tx-President  Taft. 

On  the  whole  there  is  little  to  criticize 
as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  facts  given  or 
the  perspective  in  which  they  are  placed. 
The  auth(M-s  aim  with  marked  success  to 
be  impartial ;  it  may  fairly  be  claimed  for 
the  book  that  it  is  as  free  from  bias  as  if 
it  had  been  published  in  19i;i.  Ou  the 
other  hand,  there  is  perhaps  too  much  ten- 
dency to  ignore  the  changes  which  war 
has  made  and  which  must  certainly  be 
reckoned  with  at  the  peace  settlement. 
Thus  Russia  is  treated  thruoiit  the  book 
as  if  it  were  still  a  powerful  and  imperial- 
istic Empire  dominating  the  diplomacy  of 
Continental  Europe.  It  is  strange  to  read 
iv  a  b(W)k  dated  191S  that  an  independent 
Czecho-Slovak  State  "cH)uld  survive  only  by 
grace  of  the  constant  support  of  Russia" 
when  every  newspaper  is  telling  us  how 
Russia  now^  survives  only  by  grace  of  the 
activity  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  army ! 

The  suggestions  for  the  peace  settlement 
are  not  insisted  on.  as  the  aim  of  the  au- 
thors is  to  impart  information  rather  than 
to  inculcate  opinion.  Rut  .some  of  these 
suggestions  are  well  worth  attention.  Thus 
ou  Constantinople : 

The  method  of  international  control  may  be 
either  that  of  administration  by  an  international 
commission  dealing  with  the  Constantinople  prob- 
lem alone,  or  that  of  administration  by  a  league 
of  nations,  which  shall  be  a  centra!  organ  of 
administration  for  all  such  international  con- 
cerns. .  .  .  Here  again  international  cont^'ol  will 
succeed  in  the  degree  that  it  avoids  becoming  a 
rigid  preserver  of  the  statnx  quo  in  the  face  of 
shifting  needs  and  ir\evitable  growth.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  the  political  creativeness  of 
the  world  can  evolve  a  system  of  international 
regulation  and  control  that  will  mete  out  a  jus- 
tice flexible  enough  to  do  away  with  the  hereto- 
fore  inevitable   readjustments    thru    war. 

Stakes  of  the   War.   by   Lothrop   Stoddai'd  and 

Glenn  Frank.  Century  Co.  $2.50. 

America's  Big  Job 

France  became  consciously  and  tvagiciUly 
heroic  when  war  commenced.  England  became 
unwontedly  cheerful  because  life  was  moving  on 
gx-andcr  levels.  In  .'\merica  there  wjvs  no  out- 
ward change.  The  old  habit  of  feverish  industry 
still  persisted,  but  wius  intensified  and  applietl 
in  unselfish  directions.  "We've  got  four  years 
to  do  this  job.  We've  got  four  years  to  do  this 
job"   is   the   American  soldier's   chant 

Tdeutenant  Coningsby  Dawson,  com- 
missioned by  the  Rritish  Oovernment 
to  visit  the  American  army  in  France, 
has  written  in  Out  to  Win  an  in- 
spiring account  (vf  the  place  we  hold  with 
our  Allies  on  the  firing  line.  Tdeutenai\t 
Dawsiui  has  been  fighting  with  the  Rritish 
troops  since  191 1 — with  lime  out  for 
wouiuls     and  he  ha.s  previously  written  two 


I'irgs  lllustrctii'ii 

C'onin(/sln/  lUnrson,  author  of  "Out  to  Win" 

stirring  messages  from  the  nu'ii  up  front 
in  "The  (Jlory  of  the  Trenches"  and  "Carry 
On."  In  Out  to  Win  he  i)ays  enthusiastic 
tribute  to  the  lighting  vigor  and  efficiency 
of  the  Americans  and  challenges  again  the 
great  secomlary  army  of  civilians  in  all  [ 
Allied  countries  to  keep  up  a  like  morale. 

Only  one  doubt  as  to  ultimate  victory  ever 
assails  the  Western  Front :  that  it  may  be  at- 
tacked in  the  rear  by  premature  peace  negotia- 
tions of  the  civil  populations  it  defends.  Should 
that  ever  happen,  the  Western  Front  would  cease 
to  be  a  mixture  of  French.  Americans.  Cana- 
dians, Australians,  British  and  Belgians  ;  it  would 
become  a  nation  by  itself,  pledged  to  fight  on 
till  the  ideals  for  which  it  set  out  to  fight  are 
definitely   established. 

Out  to  Win,  by  Coningsby  Dawson.  Jjhn  Lane 

Co.   $1.25. 

With  the  First  Yanks  Overseas 

THE  voyage  across  ou  the  first  American 
transport,  the  weeks  of  training  behind 
the  lines  and  our  first  fighting  at  the  front 
lose  nothing  of  the  thrill  they  gave  our 
boys  in  the  retelling  by  Heywood  Rroun  in 
'J'Jie  A.  E.  F.  "Without  belittling  in  the 
least  the  serious  purpose  underlying  our 
work  over  there,  "Mv.  Hn>uu  has  played  up 
the  American  tendency  to  turn  work  into 
jday  and  presented  generously  the  hutuor 
and  good  fellowship  o-f  the  A.  E.  F.  There 
is  nothing  of  involved  strategical  problems 
in  the  picture  of  war  as  he  saw  it ;  there 
is  much  of  human  incidentals  such  as  this : 

Some  ofTicers  had  tried  to  teach  their  men  a 
little  French  on  the  trip  acrt>AS,  but  not  much 
seemed  to  stick.  The  men  were  not  over  curious 
as  to  this  strange  language.  One  oM  sergeant 
went  to  his  lieutenant  and  said  :  "You  know,  sir. 
I've  served  in  China  and  the  Philippin^>s  and 
Cuba.  I've  been  up  against  this  foreign  langua.ge 
prov>osition  before  and  I  know  just  whnt  I  need. 
If  you'll  write  down  a  few  words  tor  me  .-mJ 
tell  me  how  they're  pronounced  I  won't  hikve  to 
bother  you  ar.y  nu)re.  1  want  '(.iive  me  a  plate 
of  ham  and  eggs.'  'How  much?'  "What's  your 
name".''  and  'Do  you  love  me,  kid?*" 

The  A.   E.   F..  by  Heywoo*!  Broun.  P.  Apx-le- 

ton  &  Co.   $1.50. 

Military  Materials 

AND1500KS  l\u-  othcers  and  enlisted 
j.^iuen  are  being  published  rapidly  in  r»>- 
spiuise  to  (he  great  demand  that  naturally 
follows  the  change  from  a  civilian  to  a 
military  career  for  so  u\auy  y»uin>t  men. 
Colonel  .lames  .V.  Moss's  .W(4nMut  of  A/»'»- 
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tiiri/  Tra'iiiinr/.  wliicli  has  been  officially 
iidoptcd  by  ion  military  schools  and  col- 
leges, is  intended  primarily  for  use  iu  in- 
struction of  cadets  in  such  schools,  and 
is  of  great  value  to  c-ompany  officers  both 
iu  the  Regular  Army  and  the  Reserve 
Corps.  The  ^lanual  is  well  illustrated  with 
helpful    diagi-ams. 

By  the  same  author  are  the  Officers' 
Manual  and  Privates'  Manual.  The  for- 
mer is  a  compilation  of  customs  of  the 
service,  and  other  matters  of  value  to  the 
inexperienced    officer. 

The  latter  gives  in  a  simple,  direct  man- 
ner information  dealing  with  e<iuipmeut. 
military  courtesy,  health,  first  aid.  guard 
duty  and  rifle  practise,  and  has,  in  addi- 
tion,  a  valuable   detailed   index. 

In  the  Origin  and  i<i(ini^cance  of  Mili- 
tary Customs.  Major  Moss  explains  mili- 
tary terms,  uniforms  and  insignia  in  a 
manner  interesting  to  men  in  the  service 
and  to  civilians. 

Manval  of  MC.itary  Training.  S2.25 :  Officers' 
Manual,  $2.50;  Privates'  Manual.  SI:  Origin 
and  Significance  oj  Military  Customs.  .50  cents, 
by  Colonel  Janries  A.  Moss.  George  Banta,  Men- 
asba,   Wisconsin. 

Aviation— German  Style 

CAPTAIX  MANFRED  FREIHERR 
VOX  RICHTHOFEN,  foremost  among 
German  aces,  with  eighty  aerial  victories  to 
his  credit,  was  killed  in  action  in  April  of 
the  present  year.  After  a  large  amount  of 
censoring  which  has  not  robbed  it  of  many 
interesting  revelations,  his  own  story  comns 
to  us  in  u  translation,  and  it  is  good  to  get 
the  point  of  view  of  this  man  whom  we 
may  take  as  an  example  of  the  finest  among 
German  aviatfirs. 

Captain  Richthofen  is  not  of  fighting 
stock  but  ne  shows  the  latent  love  of  things 
military  when  he  says,  in  speaking  of  ob- 
taining his  commission,  "It  was  a  fine  feel- 
ing, the  most  glorious  I  have  ever  exi)e- 
rjenced.  when  people  called  me  Lieutenant." 
His  first  Solo-Flight,  that  tremendous  event 
ill  the  life  of  an  aii-man.  was  disa.strons. 
;ind  with  descriptions  of  this,  and  his  first 
flight  in  a  .storm,  as  wdl  as  of  "Richthofens 
Flying  Circus,"  hi.s  book  furnishes  thrilling 
reading. 

It  i.«  curious,  tho  hardly  surprizing,  to  find 
the  bof>k  utterly  lacking  in  any  siiiritnal 
feeling,  or  suggestion  that  the  act  f>f  killing 
ih  repellent,  tho  he  does  take  time  to  ap- 
plaud his  victims.  He  writes : 

One  can  liecome  enthusiastic  over  anything. 
For  a  time  I  was  delijfhtefJ  with  bomb  throwing. 
It  Kave  me  a  tremendous  pleasure  to  bomh 
those  fellows  from  atx>ve.  Fre<(uently  I  to<jk 
part  in  two  expe<litions  on   a  single  day. 

This  is  the  "r"est  la  guerre"  spirit  in  a 
different  way  an<l  with  a  vengeance  I  Anr| 
not  less  i;o  iu  the  following  statement : 

My  father  came  on  a  vi^it  to  our  aerodome. 
We  jiJitt  happen'-d  to  have  returnwl  from  ;iri 
expedition.  My  brother  was  the  first  to  rlimlj 
out  of  his  machine,  and  he  (crueteil  the  old 
t'entleTnan  with  the  worfls  :  "Grxxi  day,  F.'ith'-r. 
I  have  just  shot  down  an  P^nKlishman."  Imm<-- 
diately  I  also  climJ<<'d  out  of  mine  and  ;fr'-ct<-d 
him,  "fi'itnt  tiny.  Father,  I  have  just  shot  down 
an  KnKlixhman."  The  old  gentleman  felt  vcrv 
happy  and  he  was  deliifhti-d.  He  is  not  one  of 
th'rte   fa'h'TTt   who  are   afraid   for  their  sons. 

Thi«   is  vastly  difTcrent   from    the  litera- 

tiirp  of  oii>-  fiwn    fighting   ni<-ri.   surely,    aiirl 

fr»»rth  re:idir)K  f'/r  the  very  contrast. 

The  Tied  lintHe  Flyer,  by  Captain  Manfred 
Vr^hfTr  von  Ulchthofen.  lOiitfrt  M.  McHride 
*  C//.   $1.2.',. 

Japan  or  Germany 

fpREI»i:Urc  Cf»r-K.MA\  U-.,^  written 
rniiTP  rhan  f»ne  ri'itabi'-  book  on  the  war. 
Mil  Jfif/on  ifT  fhrmanii  is  of  Hpeci;i|  tinielv 
jfiteredt,  Mr.  ^''derridn  disclows  nt  first 
f.Hfi'l  the  pernilinr  predicnrnent  in  whi'-li 
Jnpnn  fifid<  herself  in  fejiririg  tluit  after 
th"   w»r   sh"   mny   be   U-reft  of  the  synipa 


Costing' 
72c  to  13c 
Contains  2490 
Calories 

It  Looks  Big 

When  You  Figure  Its  Food  Value 

Meat  Costs  8  Times  as  Much  per  Calory 

The  small  package  of  Quaker  Oats  contains  2490  calories  of  food.  It 
costs   12  to  1,3  cents. 

The  calory  is  the  energy  unit  used  to  measure  food. 

Quaker  Oats  equals  in  food  value — approximately — the  fullowing 
amounts  of  other  staple  foods. 


Measured  by  Calories 

lOne   1  3c  Package'  Quaker  Oats  Eauals 

3  Ibt. 
3  Ibt. 
5  Ibt. 

Round  Steak                                                       2\i  qtt.  Milk 

Leg  of  Lamb                                                       2  Ibt.  White  Bread 

Young  Chicken                                                     7  Ibt.   Potatoes 

Figure  wliat  you  pav  for  th<;se  fooc's.  You  will  find  that  meat  foods — 
for  the  same  calorics — cost  8  to  14  times  as  much  ;is  Quaker  Oats.  Tlien 
coinpare  them. 


Calories  Per  Pound 


Round  Steak 
Young  Chicken 


890 
505 


Eggt 
Quaker  Oat* 


720 
1810 


Thus  Quaker  Oats — the  UmA  of  foods — has  from  2  to  3  limes  the  calory 
value.     Yet  all  arc  good  foods,  and  some  arc  indispensable. 

Use  Quaker  Oats  to  hring  down  the  food-cost  average.  Make  it  your 
breakfast.  Serve  it  fried.  Mix  it  with  yf)ur  flour  foods  to  add  flavor  and 
save  wheat.  I""ach  dollar's  wortli  used  to  dis])1ace  meat  saves  you  about  $8, 
mc2stired  1)V  flu;  calories  supplied. 


r 


The  Extra-Flavory  Flakes 


Tlic  rf-ason  for  Quaker  Oats  is  super 
fl.ivor.  _  They  arc  flaked  from  tpiccn  grains 
only — jupt    the    rich,    (dump    oats. 


\\'<-    C'l     '"'I     l''ii     ji'iriiils     from     n    bii'-Iul. 

When     111111     ;i     graile    hcIIh    ;it     no    rxtra 

price,   it   is   due   to   yourself   that   you   get  it. 


12  to  13c  and  30  to  32c  Per  Package 

Except  in  Far    West  and  Soulh 


(200,3) 
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"The  Book  of  the  Dead" 

This  is  the  title  of  the  Egyptian  Bible. 
The  oldest  known  papyrus  scroll  of  this 
book  was  written  about  3000  B.  C. 

It  wiiting  paper  today  were  as  indestructible 
as  papyrus,  pea  written  manuscript  and  records 
made  with  Carter's  VC'riiing  Fluid  would  last 
forever.  This  ink  writes  a  beautiFul.  easy-to- 
lead  bright  blue  and  dries  a  permanent  black 
that  fauly  becomes  a  part  of  the  paper. 

Carter'a  rich,  snappy  blue  color  has  been 
dislinclive  among  I'n^s  for  forty  years. 
Today  when  colors  are  weali  and  unreliable 
"Carter's  H^riling  Fluid"  with  its  pre-war 
blue  is  especially  desirable. 

There  are  more  than  thirty  different  kinds  of 

Cacrter 


for  pen  and  fountain  pen  use  and  a  hundred 
others  for  various  commercial  purposes. 

CICO  Paste,  Carter 
Typewriter  Ribbonz  and 
Carter  Carbonz  are  other  pv'  "^ 
famous  members  of  the  ^>4» 
Carter  family.     At  any 
stationer's  shop. 

THE  CARTERS  INK 
COMPANY 


Boston 
New  York 


Chicago 
Montreal 


SAVE  COAL 

By  Using 

Open  Fireplaces 
with  Andirons; 

Wood  burning 
grates. 

Electric  fireplace 
heaters  operating 
without  dirt,  or 
dust,  or  odor. 


WM.  H.  JACKSON  COMPANY 

2  West  47th  St.,  New  York  City 

746So.  Michig:an  Blvd.         Chicago,  HI. 


tiK'tio  iifctird  i(f  the  Allies  slio  positivclj 
lu'fds.  Mainly,  it  would  .sci'in,  for  a  reason 
stated   by   the  autiiur : 

Thi.s  is  »  war.  we  suy.  fur  dfmocracy.  Ci)unt 
Teiuuchi,  the  uble  Premier  of  .Iu|)an,  said  ncit 
Ions  ago  that  democracy  is  one  i)f  the  greatest 
dantfi-iti  of  ttie  aue.  'reraiiclii,  whom  1  adniriv 
sincerely  and  who  hjus  proveil  hinrself  to  he  a 
f<lron>;  man  indeed  during  tlie  ptust  year  and  a 
lialf.  is  no  democrat.  He  misfht  be  an  even 
sIronKer  man  if  he  wu^  a  democrat,  l)ut  lie 
could  not,   then,  be  Premier  of   Jui)an. 

Foi'  all  this  the  aiitlidi-  shows  .Tapan  i^ 
absolutely  loval  t<i  the  .Miles  as  aKJiiust 
Cierniauy.  Itefjardliin  Sll)cria,  Mr.  Coleniaii 
lias  fjivt'ii  us  a  remarkably  ilhiiiiiiiatin>;  ac- 
count, einpliusiziiiK  the  separateness  of 
proprre.ssive  viewpoint  east  and  west  of  tin' 
Ural  Mountains.  It  is  the  more  truly  demo- 
(■i-atic  spirit  amoiiK  the  Siberians  which  Mr 
Coleman  believes  should  make  their  country 
till'  liillyiuK  {{round  for  a  rehabilitation  of 
Russia  proper,  but  set  afjainst  this  is  their 
ingrained  distrust  of  Japan. 

Japan    or     Germanu,     by     Frederic     Coleman. 
George   H.    Doran    Co.   $1.35. 

Tredick  Wakes  Up 

We  know  now  that  Khaki  is  no  mere  ci-lor 
r.nd  weave,  but  a  livinjr,  precious  thint;.  If  is 
the  symbol  of  service,  which  is  life  itself.  Who- 
.'•over  shall  wear  Khaki,  in  mind  or  on  the  body, 
cannot  die.  It  is  the  very  spirit  of  that  sein<ss- 
ne.ss  which  "conc|uei-s  death,  strijts  it  of  ftar. 
and   makes    it  almost  beloved." 

This  is  the  closing  paragrajih  of  Free 
inan  Tilden's  story  of  how  ;i  little  Middle 
Western  village,  asleep  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  yawned,  stretched,  tried  to  go 
bark  to  sleep  but  couldn't  keep  from  wak- 
ing up  in  the  end.  "Tredick  said  to  Europe, 
in  its  heart.  "Don't  be  foolish  !  lint  if  yon 
must  be  foolish,  don't  disturb  Tredick.' " 
And  then  it  proceeded  to  do  all  the  things 
it  had  considered  most  insane  with  the 
least  possible  loss  of  time. 

Prudence  Perkins,  a  hardened  old  spin- 
ster, had  never  seemed  heroic ;  Tom  (xilstar. 
her  nephew,  was  commonly  supposed  to  be 
"chicken  hearted"  and  liis  brother,  Sherry, 
had  fallen  into  evil  ways,  but  the  war  is 
bigger  than  the  individual  and  you  wouldn't 
have  known  any  of  them  after  Sergeant 
(lillis  had  been  in  town  a  fe.w  days.  The 
boys  couldn't  enlist  fast  enougli  and  Aunt 
Prudence  started  for  France  on  a  ship  that 
was  blow'n  up.  There  are  two  girls  to  make 
it  a  love  story  and  furnish  the  Red  Cross 
nurses  without  which  no  story  is  complete. 

^Ir.   Tilden   has  given   a   very   good   idea 

of  bow  the  war  affected  our  small  towns. 

Khaki.    How    Tredick    Got    Into    the    War.    by 
Freeman  Tilden.  Macmillan  Co,   $1.2.i. 


The  Hive 


READERS  of  The  TTirr  will  be  divided 
into  three  classes,  those  who  think  they 
don't  understand  what  it  is  all  about,  those 
who  think  they  do.  and  those  who  think 
that  it  isn't  about  anything.  The  last  will 
be  the  astute  readers. 

Tn  the  good  old  days  before  the  war.  be- 
fore AVill  T.eviiigton  Comfort  felt  the  "spell 
of  the  mystical  adventure."  he  used  to  be 
a  good  novelist  but  he  has  turned  into  a 
thinker  and  his  thoughts  are  not  coherent, 
^\hi(•h  does  not  mean  that  there  i^  any  lack 
of  ability,  but  simply  that  he  has  got  into 
the  wrong  room.  \Xi'  cannot  but  regret  the 
loss  of  a  good  novelist  and  we  are  not 
recompensed  by  tli<'  mystical  inner  selves 
and  cosmic  forces  which  Mr.  Comfort  gives 
us  in  place  of  stories,  (ierald  Stanley  l.ee 
has  set  the  pace  and  "books  of  eager  vision" 
follow  as  birds  their  mates. 

The  only  people  who  will  derive  any 
pleasure  from  't'lic  Hire  will  l)e  those  who 
read  into  it  their  <iwn  ideas.  It  is  hard 
pulling  for  a  person  to  get  any  meaning, 
unless  he  has  one  of  bis  own,  from  such 
a  passage  as  this : 


/V\ETAL 
BASKET 


A  WASTE  basket  is  either  a  nui- 
sance or  it  is  the  most  service- 
able friend  an  office  man  can  have. 

The  Victor  is  the  serviceable  kind.  It  is 
made  of  metal,  finished  in  Olive  Green,  Oak 
or  Mahogany.  It  is  heavy  enough  to  remain 
exactly  where  you  want  it.  It  is  so  well 
balanced  that  it  will  not  tip  over  even  if 
tipped  at  a  45  degree  angle. 

It  is  fire  proof  and  eliminates  all  danger 
if  a  lighted  match,  cigar  or  cigarette  is 
thrown  into  the  basket.  It  is  indestructible 
and  because  of  its  long  service  it  is  the  most 
economical  basket  to  buy. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  for  a  Victor 

When  you  need  a  waste  basket  for  your 
home,  office  or  store,  insist  upon  getting  the 
Victor.  It  is  serviceable,  attractive  and 
practical.    It  is  the  best  basket  you  can  buy. 

Write  for  the  Catalog 

Our  booklet.  "Furniture  of  Steel  for  the  Bank 
and  Office"  shows  our  complete  line  of  metal  bas- 
kets, desks,  safes,  bond  boxes,  tables, etc.  Every 
oflice  should  have  this  booklet  on  file.  It  will  be 
mailed  free  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it. 

METAL  OFFICE  FURNITURE  COMPANY 
GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICHIGAN 


The  English  Speaking 
Peoples 

of  the  world  are  now 
drawn  into  closer  and  more 
cordial  relations  than  ever 
before. 

The  mission  they  have  to 
accomplish  in  the  future 
requires  an  unbroken  con- 
tinuation of  this 

Bond  of  Friendship 

The  leading  world-wide 
exponent  of  this  high  com- 
mon cause  is 

The  English  Speaking 
World 

S  Mortimer  Ave.,  Kutherlord,  ^.  J. 

A  32-page  illustrated 
monthly.  One  dollar  a 
year;   ten  cents  a  copy. 

Write  for  Once  (>er  thousumt 
for  patriotic  iiistributior} 


October  19,  1918 
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First    pussion,    then    dispassion,    then    compas- 
sion-conquest   of    pairs    of    opposites    until    nijrht  . 
and   day  are  seen   as  separate  sides  of  the  same 
globe.    So    with    pain    and    pleasure   and   all    fluc- 
tuations. I 

Therp  is  much  said  of  dpmopraoy  and 
cosmic  forces  and  when  they  meet  tlu'rc 
is  trouble  ahead  for  the  reader.  In  (iiiite 
a  different  vein  are  letters  from  cliildreii 
who  are  growing  up  at  the  author's  colony 
at  Stone  Study  and  learning  to  expres.^ 
such  thoughts  as  these,  of  John's  : 

Comrad  has  meant  a  lot  the  last  four  days 
to  me.  Comrad  is  everything  in  the  New  Race. 
Masters  will  be  comrads.  with  every  one.  Their 
thoughts  never  ro  apart.  They  are  always  pull- 
ing together.  We  are  held  together.  The  pull  of 
the   world   is   nothing  to   us. 

When  these  children  grow  older,  if  they 
follow  their  master,  they  will  not  write 
so  simply  as  this.  Thoughts  concerning  the 
New  Race  and  Comrades  there  will  be.  and 
in  large  measure,  but  the  treatment  will 
make  them  unintelligible. 

Ifs  all  in  synthesis.  The  end  of  bulk  possession 
is  pain.  .  .  .  We  start.ed  in  with  many  flowers. 
We  ended  with  roses.  It's  all  in  the  tea-rose.  By 
careful  selection  of  thoughts  over  a  period,  we 
can  come  into  the  joy  of  (lowers  in  other  peo- 
ple's gardens.  There  are  brave  men  who  allow 
you  to  walk  in  their  orchards ;  and  there  are 
many  who  work  hard  to  ri'ise  fraits  for  a  price. 

Verily,  all  is  vanity,  and  the  vainest  of 
all  things  is  trying  to  find  a  concrete  mean- 
ing for  these  flights. 

The  Hive,  by  Will  Levini^ton  Comfort.   George 

H.   Doran   Co.   S1..50. 


"Worlds  ^reatest^f^ 

rulaber  companie^s 
use 

Art  Metal 


Tang  of  Life 


WRITTEN  by  a  man  with  several 
Western  stories  already  to  his  credit 
the  charm  of  Tang  of  Life  comes  from  the 
author's  thoro  knowledge  and  love  of  his 
locality.  But  this  book  has  an  appeal  wider 
than  that  of  just  a  rousing  cowboy  yarn, 
mainly  because  of  its  very  excellent  char- 
acter work.  There  are  a  great  many  per- 
sons directly  and  indirectly  involved  in  the 
jilot  and  all  of  them  are  real,  flesh  and 
MofK]   people.  i 

Jim  Waring,  gunman  and  hunter  of  bad 
men.  is  the  hero  for  a  while,  but  giadually 
his  son.  Lorry,  a  chip  off  the  old  block, 
takes  the  center  of  the  stagp.  When  Lorry 
applies  for  work  at  the  For<'Stry  Office. 
Torrance  decides  "that  a  young  man  who 
could  capture  a  holdup  man.  best  the 
notorious  High  ('hin  in  a  fight,  repair  a 
broken  automobile,  turn  a  pris<^)ner  loose, 
and  make  hi.s  own  escape  all  within  the 
short  compass  of  forty-eight  hours,  was  a 
rather  capable  per.son  in  a  way." 

When  Jim  Waring  sets  out  to  "get"  the 

man  who  killed  his  pal  in  an   unfair  fight 

and    when    Lorry   helps   run    the   L    W.    W. 

out  f/f  the  town  of  Sterling,  there  is  actif)n 

galor**.   The  book   closes  with   the   news  of 

our  entrance  into  the  war  and  the  call  foi- 

young    men    to    enlist.    So    T/orry    "sets    his 

face  toward  the   High   Trail." 

Tana    of     Life,     by     Henry     Herbert     Knibbs. 
Ho'jghfon,    Mifllin   Co.   $1.60. 

Old  Friends 

Anew  book  by  Kdna  Ferber  can  be  Hure 
'»f  a  spontnnfoDs  \v<-\c()Tiu'  from  high- 
hroWM  and  low-brows  alike.  The  per)[)|c  in 
her  MtorieH  arc  real  {lAkn:  "Sophy  nn  Hhe 
might  have  been,"  "the  gay  old  rlog,"  "the 
woman  who  tried  to  be  good,"  "the  tough 
ipiy"  and  "the  Helf-fomi»lac<-nt  young  cub" 
are  all  alike  in  one  chi'-f  cliaracfj-ristic— 
they  are  [ir'-dorriiriantly  human.  In  (Jhrrrfnl 
— /'i/  /•'if/iifHl  thi-vi-  folks,  and  others,  en- 
liven a  df/z-en  of  Kdna  Kerber's  InteHt  Htr»- 
ri«i  with  their  triumphM  and  their  trials. 
The  iiirX4-n  are  all  k<«xI  storie*  that  goes 
without  Baying  but  they  are  in'ire  than 
that,  they  are  Minr'n-ft  it  will  do  you  good 
to  rffi'l. 

Chefrful     liy    Urifue.Hl,    bv    l-'Aiiu,    KerbrT.    Poil- 
U^iXity,    \'i,tf   (k   (>>.   11,40, 


Steel  Office  Furniture,  Safes  and  Files 

What  15'  .t,  You  r  Nation's  Capital 

rrm     'Ihellttlr  mattrr  ni  15c  in  Mimii-i  or  <  niti  will  I>riiu'  von  B  tlic  I'.iHiliii'Icr 


hellttir  mattrr  ni  15c  in  Mimii-i  or  <  oiti  will  I>rm;:  yon  ■  tlic  I'.iHiIiihIc 
13  wrrks  o.i  trial.  'J  \\r  Path  Im'lcr  is  an  ill tr:t rated  weekly,  piil  >lish(*(|  at 
t)ie  Nation's  center,  for  tlic  Nation  ;  a  paper  that  prints  all  the  news  of  tlic 
world  and  trllsthr  truth  and  only  the  truth  ;  now  In  its  2Sth  year.  This  pa- 
per fills  the  lilll  without  empty  I  nif  the  purse;  U  costs  but  $1  a  year.  If  you 
want  to  keep  posted  on  what  Is  B'^hiif  onlnthe  world,  .tt  the  least  expense 

of  time  or  money,  this  Is  your  means,    ^f  you  want  a  paper  In  your  home 

whi'  h  ri  Rin'  ere,  rrliahlc,  cnlTt  liinni^,  whoh-iouK-,  tli''  rathrmder  Is  yours.  If  yni  would  apprrt  laic  a  pai>er  whii  h  puts  ever\'lhln(i 
clearly,  fairly,  lirleflv  — here  It's.  Send  IBO  to  Hlujwthat  yrm  iFiiif  lit  like  sin  ha  paper,  and  we  will  send  the  i'adifiii'leron  prr)liaiioii  13 
weekt.    The  ISc  iJocv  not  repay  us,  but  we  are  if  lad  to  Invest  in  new  fricn<ls.    Th«  Pathfinder*  Box     39  *  Washington,  D.C. 


WanhtnQt'tn.  the  homf  of  the  i'athftndi'r,  is  th 
nerve   center  of  civHUatlon;    hi^tortf    is    being 
made  at  this  world  capital.     The  i'athrinder's 
iiluKtrated  weekly  review  gives  you  a  clear,  im- 
partfal  and  correct  diagnosis  of  public  affairs 
daring    the%e  Strenuous,    epoch  •  making  dags. 


IMiHHiiniinniiumniM 

^f  B5ypp*5  NEW  ^^^^^t^vor  your  auoslion;  —  bo  il  U»o  pronuiu; 

l-.___^-.^_.- -.  -  I  i;f  Conlonmrfnf ;  uw  spf.-llinfj  of  <»  j)ti/.zllii<;  woi 

^   InTLnNATlONAL  Uf  lor  /ilion  <j  Zof?bru<fgo,  Uu?  iTur/iuinrj 

1   niPTinUADY  r^  <)M»Ii'f'»(y*«*co,tfif»k,f»lr,,    iKia  Supi-fjrnu  /• 

§  l/ll#  I  lUrlMn  I    fe?3  AuUiority  ront/iin**  /»ii  f»c/  urnle»finol  nnswrrr 

I  G.&C.MERRIAM  CO.. SPRINGFIELD. MASS.  """'"/o':?.}.'*^":'""''" 
NAME -.... 


i 


man  po^AS  And 

rREC  POCKET  MA(>$ 
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Enjoy  Beauty^    Write  for  Samples.  Wish  Knowledge?    Write  for  Booklet. 

Red  Gum  Div.,  American  Hardwood  Mfrs.  Ass'N.  commiJ^cli  nid».  Memphis,  Tenn. 


1865 


1918 


C.  C.  SHAYNE  &  CO. 


Importers  and  Manufacturers  of 


STRICTLY  RELIABLE  FURS 


Coats,  Capes  Scarfs  and  Muffs 

In  All  The  Fashionable  Furs 

126  West  42nd  Street 


]     NEW  YORK     [ 


LANGUAGES  g^RMS 

ON    AL1_    PHONOGRAPHS 


"Likelearninffa  tune— and  as  easy.*'  Our  Disc  Records 
repeat  the  correct  accent  and  pionunc:ation  until  you 
know  it.    Family  and  friends  enjoy  lanjjuajz^e  study  by  the 

LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD 

And   Rosenthal's   Practical   Lingui3try         I 

Used,  endorsed  and  recommended  by  educatora  and 
authorities  in  all  leading  univeroitiea  and  colleges. 
F.M  -C- -French  Military  Conversation. with  records, 
for  Army.  Navy.  Red  Cross.  Write  for  Military  Cir- 
cular. Booklet  and  Free  Trial  Offer. 

THE    LANGUAGE    PHONE    METHOD 
97S  Putnam  BIdg.  2  W.  45th  Street.  N.  V. 


SPANISH.FRENCH 
ITALIAN.ETC 


Union  Theological  Seminary 

Broadway  at  120th  St.,  New  York  City 

The  charter  requires  that  "Equal  privileges  of 
admission  and  instruction,  with  all  the  adv.in- 
tafics  of  the  Institution,  shall  be  allowed  to 
Students  of  every  denomination  of  Christians." 
Eiijhty-third  year  began  September  25th,  ioi8. 
For   Catal.>gue,   address   The  Dean   of   Stuue-:ts. 


NURSES'  RESIDENCE 


METROPOLITAN  HOSPITAL  TRAIMIVG  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

BLACKWELL'S    ISLAND.     NEW    YORK    CITY 

offers  a  two  and  one-half  years  course  of  training. 
Each  pupil  nurse  receives  an  allowance  of  from  $10 
to  $13  a  month  in  addition  to  maintenance  and 
uniforms. 

Minimum  age  18  years.  Requirements,  at  least  one 
year  of  high  school  or  equivalent.  Classes  are 
formed  each  month. 

r^lackwell's  Island  is  an  historic  spot.  It  is  removed 
from  the  rush  and  noise  of  the  city,  yet  so  near  New 
\oiV  a»  to  be  part  of  it.  The  palatial  nurses'  homo, 
with  its  extensive  and  attractive  grounds,  is  an  ideal 
=^      place   lo  live  in. 

As  a  war  measure,  the  course  has  been  reduced  from  three  years  lo  two  years  and  six  months  Every 
young  Woman  who  enters  a  training  school  for  nursing  to-day  tender,  a  patriotic  .ervico  by  releasing  a 
pair  o(  trained  hands  for  service  "Over    Thcrf. 

For  Inlormalion  write  lo  MISS  AGNES  S.  WARD.  Superlnlciulcnt 


MY    TRIP    TO    THE 
BELGIAN    FRONT 

{Coil  tinned  I  null  jidi/c  .''/) 
(lilfli  by  the  siiio  uf  tli(>  iNind.  itiil  cxcn 
^;(|,  our  licads  iiiid  Mlniiildcrs  \v('fi>  cx- 
posod  t<»  liic  (Jcniiiiii  (ibsi'i'vatitm  posts. 
As  wo  trudged  aloiiK  I  not  iced  the 
Ki'oiind  was  covered  with  shot  uud 
hfokoii  shell,  I  picked  up  nuiny  pices  of 
siuapnel  and  also  a  s|)liiiter  from  a  wrecked 
(ieriii.Mii  aeroplane.  "We  could  see  the  .sniok- 
iiiS'  city  of  Vpres  only  n  few  liundred  yai'ds 
ahead.  Tiie  (ieriiiaus  were  still  slK'Hiiip;  it. 
W\'  wallied  into  our  front  trendies  at  t1iis 
.siMil.  but  they  se(>iued  to  be  most  inade- 
(luately  made  and  manned.  I  should  liave 
Mijiliosed  tliat  tli(>  (JiM'mans  could  iiave 
penetrated  theiu  if  they  had  wanted  to 
without  very  much  trouble.  There  seemed 
to  be  few  men  on  the  front  lines  defendiiiR 
the  salient,  but  no  doubt  there  were  plenty 
in  the  rear  ready  in  case  of  an  attack.  We 
walked  back  out  of  ranije  of  the  enemy 
observation  iiosis  and  visited  the  Belgian 
batteries  sitii.ited  on  the  banks  of  the  <'aual. 
Tliey  were  liriiis  away  at  fretiuent  inter- 
vals. In  the  faint  distance  we  could  see 
I\rt.  Kumniel,  vvhicli  (Jermany  got  in  her 
last  di'ive,  but  now  liap))ily  is  ours  asain. 
We  then  left  the  battlelield  but  the  odor, 
lh(-  hoi'ror  and  the'  desolation  was  some- 
tliiiifT  th.it  can  never  be  obliterated  from  the 
mind. 

Half  way  back  to  Captaiu  Cresson's  hos- 
pitable home  we  visited  an  lOufjlish  anti- 
aircraft battei-y.  I  was  imiirest  .-iRain  with 
how  lu.xiiriously  the  lOiiKlish  take  their 
fi,i;hting:.  In  the  ti'im  enclosure  where  the 
battery  was  placed  they  had  a  little  out- 
house fitted  up  with  a  porcelain  bathtub 
taken  from  some  deserted  house  near  by. 
I'  lowers  were  growing  in  the  well-tended 
f.(>wer  beds,  little  pebbled  walks  wound  in 
and  out  among  the  shrubber.v  and  every- 
thing was  in  :ip])le  pie  order.  They  showed 
me  how  the  great  anti-aircraft  guu  worked. 
It  is  placed  on  a  revolving  stand.  One  ofi:- 
cer  sits  on  a  saddle  alongside  the  gtm  and 
sights  it  while  the  crew  do  the  adjusting 
and  firing.  At  night,  when  they  cannot  see 
the  aoroplanes  (>verhead,  they  have  to  fire 
at  the  sound.  As  it  is  most  difficult  to 
score  a  hit  in  the  daytime,  it  is  next  to  im- 
r.ossible  to  bring  down  a  plane  at  night. 
As  we  stood  there  talking  a  friendly  aero- 
plane came  over  our  heads  and  I  asked  the 
ofhcer,  without  looking,  to  point  his  gun  at 
the  plane  above  him.  He  "drew  a  bead" 
exactly  on  it,  so  keen  had  his  ear  been 
trained. 

We  next  visited  the  great  gun  that  re- 
turns the  salute  every  time  that  the  "nun- 
kirk  Express"  is  fired  from  SengenluHMu. 
It  was  hidden  in  an  astt>unding  bit  of 
cjimouHage  in  the  form  of  a  large  hay  barn. 
The  colonel  in  command  told  me  that  tie 
concussion  of  the  gun  was  almost  sure  to 
split  the  ear  drums  of  any  one  near  it  un- 
less they  were  stuftVd  completely  with  cot- 
ton and  even  then  stunetimes  they  would 
burst.  The  gun  was  the  largest  I  have  ever 
seen.  Its  camel-like  neck  looked  a  mile  long 
— liguratively  speaking.  Its  huge  breac'i 
was  big  enough  for  a  man  to  crawl  in  to.  It 
costs  twer  a  thousand  dtdlars  to  fire,  and 
it  requires  three  Daiuder  tractors  of  40 
horse  power  each  to  drag  it  into  position. 
It  tires  a  shell  with  a  velocity  of  17,(HH> 
feet  per  second  and  the  shell  weighs  "SO 
liounds  and  explodes  by  (lercussion  when  it 
liits.  It  can  shoot  twenty  or  thirty  miltvs 
and  Osteiul  is  within  its  range.  It  omv 
tired  twenty-two  rounds  in  sixty  minutes. 
This  gun,  of  course,  is  st>lidly  erected  and 
if  the  (leruians  had  ever  (x>me  over  tinickly 
it  would  have  had  to  be  blown  up  as  it 
(ould   not   be  quickly   moved. 

We  gi>t  luune  pretty  tired  after  the  day's 
experiences   and    1    went    to   b<>d   early     The 
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last  thins;  I  rcnicinbor  before  Koinp  to  sleep 
was  hearing  three  bombs  explode  with  a 
terrific  detonation  near  by.  They  were 
(Jropt  by  (ierman  aeroplanes  as  they  Hew 
over  town  on  their  way  to  Dmikii'k  and 
Calais.  And  the  first  thins  that  greeted  my 
attention  at  five  o'clock  the  next  morning 
as  I  drew  the  curtains  of  my  bedroom  was 
an  English  plane  evidently  coming  home 
from  the  (ierman  lines  and  flying  low  over 
the  sea.  I  was  soon  downstairs  where  our 
car  was  waiting  to  take  me  to  the  Belgian 
head«iuarters  where  I  changed  to  the  offi- 
cial automobile  that  carries  dispatches  from 
the  Belgian  front  to  the  Belgian  capital 
at  Havre. 

After  a  wonderful  all  day's  ride  thru 
northern  France,  where  I  passed  thru  many 
towns  filled  with  English  and  American 
troops.  I  arrived  at  Havre.  There  I  had  a 
few  hours  to  look  about  before  I  took  the 
boat  that  evening  for  Southampton.  I  went 
out  to  the  camp  where  the  American  troops 
are  first  sent  when  they  come  over  from 
England.  Our  boys  were  then  arriving  at 
the  rate  of  three  to  five  thousand  a  day. 
AJtho  the  British  had  loaned  us  their  larg- 
est camp  the  men  were  packed  in  it  like 
steers  in  the  Chicago  stockyards.  They 
slept  at  times  twelve  in  a  tent  so  I  imagine 
they  had  to  "turn  over"  all  together  on 
command  of  the  sergeant.  When  I  arrived 
they  were  having  their  dinner.  The  men 
formed  in  long  lines  and  as  they  passed  the 
cooks  each  was  given  bread,  meat,  butter, 
cheese  and  coffee.  The  camp  held  6(X)0  men 
and  it  looked  as  tho  10.000  were  there.  To 
show  how  wary  the  boys  were  of  strangers, 
I  remember  that  several  of  the  newly  ar- 
rived Americans  would  not  answer  my 
greetings  altho  I  was  accompanied  by  an 
American  officer.  They  had  been  told  to  be- 
ware of  friendly  strangers  and  they  evi- 
dently thought  I  might  be  a  spy.  At  all 
events  they  were  going  to  take  no  chances. 

In  this  connection  one  of  the  Intelligence 
Officers  of  the  Amerir-an  army  stationed  at 
Havre  told  me  a  very  interesting  story 
which  shows  the  insidious  side  of  German 
propaganda.  It  seems  that  when  the  Ameri- 
can soldiers  landed  in  England,  the  rumor 
pot  about  that  they  were  to  have  their 
guns  taken  away  and  were  to  be  given  Brit- 
hh  e<iuipment  and  to  be  commanded  by 
British  officers.  This  was  so  generally  be- 
lieved that  some  of  the  soldiers  actually 
W:nt  a  cable  of  protest  to  President  Wilson. 
The  report.s  were  trared  to  Liverpool,  where 
the  English  Secret  Service  caught  certain 
Irishmen  spreading  this  falsehood.  Whether 
the  Germans  insjiired  the  Irish  or  not  my 
informant  did  not  know,  but  that  was  the 
i»upi^>sition.  An  official  statement  was 
thereff/re  prepared  and  is  now  read  to  our 
Ujys  when  they  land  in  Europe  telling  them 
not  to  believe  what  they  hear  unless  it 
comes  from  their  own  officers. 

Before  returning  to  fiiir  hotel  I  called 
oil  our  Minister,  Brand  Whitloek,  to  thank 
him  for  all  be  did  to  facilitate  my  move- 
merits  in  Belgium,  and  then,  after  dinner, 
boarded  our  little  ship  and  the  next  iriorii- 
ing  found  me  safely  back  to  Mother 
England. 


The  Shade  of-  Napoleon  to  Willielm  : 
Nothing  lailx  like  »uece«8  in  Itussia. — 
Juflye. 

The  Mhortage  of  wool  in  Germnn.v  is  fast 
ai;proa''hir!g  the  stage  when  the  Kaiser  will 
no  longer  be  able  to  pull  it  over  the  people'H 
«f;e«.     \f;w  York  World. 

Yankee — Hny,  bf^yw,  I  brought  in  n  cou- 
ld" of  HuHN  lant  night  on  the  end  of  my 
tMiyon<t. 

Kkeptieni  Tommy  -Yer  'piire  cert.«ii« 
th''re  was  two  of  'ero? 

Yankee  P.etcber  life,  bo'.  T  heard  one  of 
'♦HI  nhy,  "Move  up  n  f»it,  Erif/.y,  I'm  sliii- 
frfa'  off.  y  —London  I'lmninff  Show. 


How  to  End  Film 

On  Your  Teeth 

Ail  Statements  Approved  by  High  Denial  Authorities 


It  Must  Be  Done 


Brushing  teeth  without  ending  the 
film  is  pretty  nearly  useless.  Millions 
of  people  know  that.  They  find  that 
brushed  teeth  still  discolor,  still  de- 
cay. And  statistics  show  that  tooth 
troubles  are  constantly  increasing. 

A  slimy  film  which  you  feel  on  your 
teeth  is  the  cause  of  most  tooth 
troubles.  It  gets  into  crevices  and 
stays,  resisting  the  tooth  brush. 

That  film  is  what  discolors,  not  your 
teeth.  It  hardens  into  tartar.  It  holds 
food   which   ferments   and   forms   acid. 


It  holds  the  acid  in  contact  with  the 
teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They, 
with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of 
pyorrhea.  So  it  is  that  film  which 
wrecks  the  teeth. 

Science  has  now  found  a  way  to 
daily  combat  that  film.  Able  author- 
ities have  proved  it  by  clinical  tests. 
It  is  embodied  in  a  dentifrice  called 
Pepsodent,  which  countless  dentists 
are  now  urging.  It  is  bound  to  super- 
sede old  methods  with  everyone  who 
knows  it. 


A  Week  Will  Show 


The  results  of  Pepsodent  are  so 
evident,  so  quick,  that  a  week's  use  is 
convincing.  And  we  offer  that  test 
at  our  cost. 

Pepsodent  is  based  on  pepsin,  the 
digestant  of  albumin.  The  film  is  al- 
buminous matter.  The  object  of  Pep- 
sodent is  to  dissolve  it,  then  to  con- 
stantly prevent  its  accumulation. 

Ordinary  pepsin  will  not  serve  this 
purpose.  It  must  be  activated,  and 
the  usual  agent  is  an  acid  harmful  to 
the  teeth. 

But  science  has  diBcovcred  a  harmlcbs  activ- 
ating method,  p'ivc  govcrnmrnts  have  already 
granted  patents.  It  is  that  method— used  only 
in  Pepsodent— which  makes  possible  this  effi- 
cient application. 

After  a  great  many  tests  made  by  dental 
authorities,  Pepsodent  is  recoKnized  as  the  way 


to  fight  this  film.     And  no\v  we  urge  everyone  to 
prove  it  in  their  homes. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  One- Week  tube.  Use  it 
like  any  tooth  paste  and  watch  results.  Note 
how  clean  your  teeth  feel  after  using.  Mark  the 
absence  of  that  slimy  film.  See  how  your  teeth 
whiten  as  the  fixed  tilm  disappears. 

Stop  your  inefficient  methods  for  one  week. 
Sec  how  much  more  Pepsodent  accomplishes. 
Then  judge  for  yourself  what  to  do  in  the  future 

Cut  out  the  coupon  now. 


One -Week  Tube.  Free 

THE  PEPSODENT  CO. 

Dept.  172,  U04S.  Wabash  Ave. .Chicago. 111. 

Mail  One-Week  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 

Name • 

Addreai 


Return  your  empty  tooth  paste  tuhen  to  the  nearest  Red  Cross  Station. 

•^^^    ^^^^^i^^^^H^BM^        PAT.  OFF.       I 

REG. U.S.      LHM^H^MMHi^HMMMMia^MB 

The  New-Da^  Dentifrice 
Sold  by  Druggists  Everywhere — A  Scientific  Product 
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What  We  Did  for  One  Investor 

.■{2S  Main  St.  S.,  Mttncy,  V\. 
To   Ihi    Miiijiiune  uf    Wall  Stnit: 

lu  ail  idle  iiimueat,  while  rurelessly  (miiiiig  over  the  i)iiges  of  uu  iiiifaniiliar 
uiagiiziin',  my  eyes  caught  the  foliowint;  words  in  large  tyne :  TO  SLIOKI'INIJ 
INVKSTOltS! 

All  ilay  those  words  were  before  me,  they  would  fade  away,  then  return, 
they  appeareil  iu  uiy  dreams  that  iiiglit ;  then  as  iu  a  flash  my  braiu  grasped 
the  truth. 

Those  words  meant  to  me :  I  was  a  sleeping  investor,  not  only  sleeping 
hut  so  wrapped  ui>  in  my  egotism  that  I  was  even  snoring. 

lu  my  iKnoran<'e,  like  thousands  of  others,  1  had  l>ought  the  stocks  of  cor- 
porations about  which  I  knew  absolutely  nothing;  so  long  as  dividends  arrived 
my  conliilence  was  complete,  never  (pu-stioning  whether  these  dividends  were 
honestly  earned  or  honestly  jiaitl,  whether  the  money  invested  was  iu  safe  hands 
or  not. 

Enough  ;  that  was  nine  month<:  agt>. 

Detail  would  be  tedious,  sutiice  it  that  my  first  act  war,  to  subscribe  for 
"The  Magazine  of  Wall  Street"  in  which  I  had  seen  the  words  which  had 
aroused  me. 

Kach  issue  of  the  magazine,  upon  its  arri\al,  was  carefully  studied,  grad- 
ually my  brain  responded  to  its  teachings  and  today  my  money  is  iu  pi'actically 
safe  corporations,  the  princ-ipal  is  doubled  and  the  dividends  a  little  more  than 
doubli". 

In  my  heart  is  a  deep  and  sincere  feeling  of  gratitude  towards  those  who 
have  made  it  possible  for  others  to  awake  and  profit  by  the  awakening. 

M.  R.  K. 


2^  Sept.   1917. 
The  Mafidunc  of  Wall  S^ireet.  Xcir  York  City: 

])F.\R  Sirs — Your  very  kind  letter  of  2()th  Sept.  is  before  me  and  I  feel 
that  an  explanation  is  due  you. 

It  has  always  been  my  custom  to  use  my  initials  in  all  business  transactions, 
therefore,  upon  receiving  your  courteous  request  to  use  my  letter  as  a  whole,  I 
realize  that  the  views  of  an  "old  maid"  may  not  have  the  salne  weight  with  you 
as  those  of  a  man. 

However,  this  does  not  alter  the  truth  of  my  statement  ;  the  pity  of  it  is 
that  your  remarkable  publication,  with  all  that  it  teaches,  is  not  iu  the  hands  of 
thousands  of  women  who  are  constantly  losing  large  sums  of  money  simply 
because  they  do  not  know  where  or  how  to  invest  it  properly. 

My  confidence  in  your  integrity  is  such  that  I  feel  honored  to  place  the 
modest  expression  of  my  thoughts  absolutely  in  your  hands,  well  knowing  that 
you  will  use  it  for  the  good  of  others. 

RespectfuUv. 

(Miss)   M.  R.  Robb. 
328  Main  St.  S..  Muncy,  Ta. 


Partial  Contents  of  a  Recent  Issue: 

LIVE  FEATURES  ON  UBERTY  BONDS 

WHAT  does  the  new  tax  exeinption  feature  mean  to  YOU?  Why  and  how  should 
you  convert  your  Liberty  Bonds  ?  Our  new  Department  for  tho  Liberty  Bond 
owner  covers  dozens  of  points  like  these  by  important  special  -articles.  Some  of 
them  are :  Exchange  Your  Coupon  for  Registered  Bonds — How  Spanish  War  3o  Rose 
1898-1900 — How  to  Borrow  on  Your  Bond  if  You  Have  to — Liberty  Bond  Dictionary — 
Price  Records— Illuminating  Diagrams.  There  is  nothing  else  similar  to  this  Depart- 
ment in  print. 

PROSPECT  FOR  RAILS  UNDER  GOV-  JACOB  H.  SCHIFF-WALL  STREET'S 

ERNMENT  CONTRACT  GRAND  OLD  MAN 


by   William  T.  Connors. 


PEACE  PROSPECTS  FOR  THE  OILS 

by  John  Warren.  Editor  Petroleum  Age. 


by  Barnard  Powers. 

INTIMATE  TALKS  TO  INVESTORS 

by  Richard  D.    Wyckoff. 


A  B  C  OF  BOND  BUYING 

by  G.  C.  Selden. 


THE  FERTILIZER  STOCKS 

American  Agricultural  and  Virginia-  Carolina 


GOLD  IN  PEACE  AND  WAR. 

by  Geo.   E.   Barrett. 

LOOSE-WILES  WAR-SAVED. 

THE  TWILIGHT  OF  THE  UTILITIES. 

THE  SEARCHLIGHT- 

A  New  Department  on   Curb  Stocks. 


AMERICAN  CITIES'  EXTREMITY. 

by   A.    C.   Laurence. 

MORE  ABOUT  ISLAND  OIL. 
MACHINERY  OF  A  POOL. 
UNLISTED  SECURITIES  GUIDE- 

New  and   Invaluable 


All  the  Regular  Departments.  The  Outlook.  Leading  Opinion*  about  Financial,  Invest' 
ment  and  Business  Conditions.  Money  and  Bonds.  Bargain  Indicator  on  Utilities,  Invest' 
ment  Digests^Railroads,  Industrials,  Mining,  Oils.  Public  Utilities.  Traders'  Articles, 
Market  Averages.  Forthcoming  Events. 


FILL  OUT  AND  MAIL  TODAY 

THE  MAGAZINE  OF  WALL  STREET  ^irY^'olKt^Y 

25  cents  for  the  next  issue.  ^c       /> 

I  enclose*   ^'-^^  for  the  next  five  issues  (inciud'ng  one  FREE  inquiry).  te;  rift     V 

$5.00  for  I  year  with  full  privileges  of  Investor's  Personal  Service  i/ . 
Dept. 

Name 


Addr 


!MR  1.' 


Pebbles 


Heccnt  definition  of  poetry  :  "The  art  of 
nnanging  words  in  thf  order  of  least  com- 
Mi  rcial    value."      Hroohlyii    Ij'ije. 

Harassed  Portex — Yon  hlinking  Scotoh- 
nicn  gives  ns  more  trouble  than  anyhody. 

.lock  Ay.  That's  what  the  (icrinans  say  ! 
-  London    (>iiinion. 

It  is  f'stiniatcd  that  since  April  0,  1017. 
•!S."!,(I(M(  po-enis  have  hcen  written  heai  iiii; 
lht>  line  "sadder  and  wiser"  to  riiyiiie  with 
"!\aiser."      I\(insii.^  Vily  i^tur. 

Tiiiiglary  is  increasing  at  an  appalling 
rate  in  (Jerniany,  according  to  the  Frank- 
fiirtvr  Zcifunfi.  The  national  policy  is  being 
iiiilividualized,  as  it  were. — MinneapoUa 
<l  ciirnnl. 

Kaiser — Onr  future,  my  dear  boy.  lies 
in    Ihe   east ! 

('rown  Prince — Well,  father,  from  what 
I've  seen  of  the  west,  I  think  you  may  be 
right. —/'((/( c7),  London. 

"I  see  ye  have  a  new  hired  man.  I>.ry. 
How   is  he  doing"?" 

"Resting  considerable  easier  than  the 
other  one  did,  thank  ye !"  a  trifle  grimly 
replied  honest  Farmei-  Hornbeak. — Kunxns 
Citij  t<tiir. 

Hun  Pri.soner — Der  Americans  haf  not 
(ler  gun  as  big  as  ours. 

Sammy-— Ho.  Ray?  D'you  know  we  are 
building  one  (n'er  the  other  side  so  big  that 
every  time  they  fire  it  they  will  hev  to  give 
the  crew  a  week's  leave  to  wait  for  the 
recoil? 

Now  that  we  are  launched  into  the  Si- 
berian campaign,  an  attractive  prize  should 
be  olYered  to  the  genius  who  can  devi-e 
s(>me  short,  snappy,  pronounceable  nick- 
name for  our  new  Allies,  the  Czecho- 
slovaks.— T^ashville  Southern  Lumberman 

Dogs'  combings  having  been  utilized. 
Baroness  H^l^ne  Gingold  suggests  that  men 
should  now  be  asked  to  sacrifice  their 
beards,  for  stuffing  pillows,  and  so  on.  Can't 
you  hear  Bernard  Shaw  asking,  "Is  thy 
.servant  a  dog  that  he  should  do  this 
thing?" — London   Opinion. 

Officei — The  ground  was  simply  shocking 
after  the  rain:  we  thought  the  "push" 
would  have  to  be  postponed. 

I.ady — Well,  do  you  know,  we  were  in 
the  same  predicament  the  day  of  our  Red 
Cross  Fete,  but  we  had  the  foresight  to 
cover  the  ground  with  straw. — London 
Opinion. 

Two   negroes   were  discussing  the   possi 
bilities  of  being  drafted. 

"  'Tain't  gwine  do  'em  any  good  to  pick 
on  me,"  said  Lemuel  sulkily.  "Ah  certainly 
ain't  gwine  do-  any  fightin'.  Ah  ain't  lost 
nothin*  oveh  in  France.  Ah  ain't  got  any 
quarrel  with  a-n-y-body,  and  Uncle  Sam 
kain't  make  me  fight." 

Jim  pondered  over  this  statement  for  a 
moment.  "You  right,"  he  said  at  length. 
"Uncle  Sam  kain't  make  you  fight.  But  he 
can  take  you  where  de  fightin'  is,  and  after 
that  you  kin  use  you'  own  judgment. "- 
Ereri/body's  Mu</a::ine. 

"There  is  a  feller  here  who  own»  a 
queer  animal."  said  the  landlord  of  the 
Petunia  tavern.  "It  has  a  head  like  a  tur- 
tle and  a  body  like  a  colt.  There  is  a  tin 
along  its  spine.  It'has  feathers  on  its  IhhIv, 
fur  on  its  legs,  and  a  spike  or  sticker  on 
the  end  of  its  tail.  It  whistles  up  to  10 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  then  brays  till 
noon.  Afterward  —"  "Nonsense  I"  said  the 
guest  whi>se  countenance  was  shapeil  v>>n- 
si(terably  like  that  of  a  rare  old  fiddle 
"Vou  don't  expect  mt*  to  believe  a  fantastic 
tale  like  that,  do  you?"  "Well,  I  heard  you 
saying  a  little  while  ag»>  that  you  tVare*J 
we  (ould  never  whip  the  Huns  and  might 
eventually  be  compelled  to  aMtclude  a  tJer- 
man  pe^ace.  (H"  isuirse.  if  you  believe  that 
yon  will  believe  auythiuK." — -Wk^  York 
llti'he. 
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VICTORY 


Victory  Is  a  matterof  "Ha  man 
Machines."  Your  share  in 
winningf  depends  on  your 
mental  and  physical  fitness 
to  do  your  utmost.  Your 
country  calls  for  no  less. 
Will  power,  alone,  may  carry 
your '  'Human  Machine"  over 
these  tense  times— but  after- 
ward? 

Don't  wreck  so  beautiful  a 
mechanism  1  At  least  give 
your  own  "Human  Machine" 
the  care  you  never  refuse 
your  car.  Rest -timelv  taken, 
under  Intelligent  direction, 
to  make  sure  that  your  Heart 
engine  is  all  right,  will  bring 
you  through  strong  to  the 
Victory. 

and,  in  this  eonneetion  — 

THE  Glen  Springs 

The  Pioneer  American  "Cure"* 

For  Heart  Disorders 
WATKINSGLEN  NtW  YORK 


WHAT  THINK  YE  OF  CHRIST? 

by  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale    D.  D.,  and  other  Unitarian 

literafare  tent  FREE 

Address  P.  0.  M..  Arlintton  St.  Church.  Boston.  Mass. 


pACTS,  Arsument*,  Briefs  for  Debates.       Out- 

*  line<i,  literary,  historical  ari'l  sci' ntific  mateiial 
for  club  patters,  orations  and  essays.  The  Bureau 
of  Research.  318  E.   sth  St..   New  Albany,  Ind. 


CAN  FORD'S 


RECORDS 
which  Require 

ABSOLUTE 

PERMANENCY 

Should  be 

Written  with 

SANFORD'S 

Premiunn   Blue 

Blnck  Writing 

Fluid 

SANFORD'S 

Fountain   Pen  Ink 
itoltl  Lvmrywhmrm 


WHY  FACTORY  CLASSES 
PAY 

{Continued  from  page  9 J.) 

mcnt  to  the  firm,  inclusive  of  space,  heat,  lirht, 
and  janitor  service,  and  ioss  of  workers'  time, 
amounted  to  $G72  for  the  entire  school  year. 
The  cost  to  the  Hoard  of  Education  for  instruc- 
tion and  mat'Tials  used,  amounted  to  $560, 
making  a  total  of  $1,232  for  the  instruction  of 
forty-two  employees  during  a  period  of  forty 
w  eeks. 

The  earning  capacity  of  the  girls  attending 
the  school  increased  steadily  thruout  the  Echool 
year.  As  wages  were  paid  by  the  piece,  this  in- 
cre.nse  can  be  taken  as  a  fair  indication  of  in- 
creased efficiency.  It  pays  the  employer  to  coop- 
erate with  the  school  authorities  for  providing 
instruction    for   illiterate   workers. 

There  are  other  points  of  value  besides 
the  increased  efficiency  of  the  employees. 
The  industrial  accidents  which  can  be 
ascribed  to  ignorance  of  the  language  would 
make  an  interesting  study  for  the  statisti- 
cian. The  Semet-Solvay  Company  reports 
a  case  of  a  $2000  machine  wrecked  because 
some  worker  did  not  understand  the  in- 
structions given  in  English,  and  many  sto- 
ries of  damaged  machines  and  spoiled 
goods  from  the  same  cause  could  be  pro- 
duced, no  doubt.  Loss  of  life  and  personal 
injuries  can  easily  result  from  inability  to 
read  danger  signs  or  to  understand  a  spoken 
warning. 

But  most  important  of  all  the  benefits 
derived  from  a  knowledge  of  our  language 
by  all  our  workers  is  the  improvement  of 
the  morale. 

The  man  who  is  indifferent  to  the  causes 
of  the  war  and  who  has  not  the  desire  to 
help  America  win,  is  a  dangerous  person 
to  have  in  mine  or  mill.  If  he  is  indifferent 
because  of  ignorance,  he  can  be  reached  by 
<nemy-alien  propagandists,  with  the  result 
that  production  can  be  delayed,  or  sabotage 
may  result  or  labor  troubles  arise  that  will 
seriously  lessen  the  output. 

The  industrial  slacker,  the  absentee,  the 
floater  (sometimes  called  "labor  tourist") 
and  the  disturber  of  industrial  peace  are 
men  who  have  not  the  success  of  our  armies 
in  their  hearts,  and  the  way  to  get  the  mes- 
sage of  America  to  them  is  to  teach  them 
the  language  of  America. 

The  school  courses  should  include  the  les- 
son of  patriotism  from  the  start,  and  the 
ideals  of  Washington,  Lincoln  and  Wilson 
should  be  inculcated,  together  with  a  clear- 
cut  statement  as  to  why  we  aie  at  war. 
why  we  must  win.  and  why  the  daily  work 
of  each  man  and  woman  in  America  is 
needed  in  this  crisis. 

The  need  of  a  common  language  in  our 
armj',  which  is  composed  of  men  of  every 
race  and  tongue,  has  been  emphasized  by 
a  recent  letter  from  Provost  Maishal  Gen- 
eral Trowder  to  the  selective  draft  boards. 
In  this  communication,  their  cooperation 
with  the  hxal  boards  of  education  is  re- 
quested in  order  that  our  language  may  be 
taught  to  nnn-Knglish  speaking  men  en- 
jolled  in  Si'pteniber  hrforc  they  are  called 
to  the  colors. 

If  it  is  essential  that  an  army  should 
have  a  cmnnion  language  ho  that  orders 
iriay  be  undcr.Hfood  and  the  niornlc  strength- 
ened, it  is  no  less  essential  that  industries 
slioulfl  be  able  ((/  direct  workers  in  a  com- 
mon language  to  the  same  end. 

The  result  in  each  case  i«  the  hastening 
of  our  day  of  victory. 

The  metliods  of  establishing  I'iiigiish 
classes  in  industrial  plants  are  deHciil)ed 
at  length  in  the  Effidi-niy  Quarlfrli/  for 
November,  where  the  work  done  In  Betiile- 
lieif),  P'nnsylvanin,  and  in  New  York  t'ity 
'n  detaiiefj.  fn  the  first  case,  tiie  wori(  is 
done  by  flje  I'.ethleliem  Htee|  Company  and 
in  tlie  lalt<T  by  the  local  I'.ureau  of 
IWIiicntion  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Harah    Kikus,    Hiipervisor    of    <f)ntinuafir)n 

Cla8W!H. 


Salt  Mackerel 

CODFISH,  FRESH  LOBSTER 

RIGHT  FROM  THE  FISHING  BOATS  TO  YOU 


FAMILIES  who  are  fonj  of  FISH  can  be 
supplied  DiRECT  from  GLOUCESTER.  MASS. 
by  the  FRANK  E.  DAVIS  COMPANY,  with  newly 
caught.  KEEPABLE  OCEAN  FISH,  choicer  than 
any   inland  dealer  could  possibly   furnish. 

We  sell  ONLY  TO  THE  CONSUMER  DIRECT. 
sending  by  EXPRESS  RIGHT  TO  YOUR  HOME. 
We  PREPAY  express  on  all  orders  east  of  Kan- 
sas. Our  fish  are  pure,  appetizing  and  econom- 
ical and  we  want  YOU  to  try  some,  payment 
subject  to  your  approval. 
!  SALT  MACKEREL,  fat,  meaty,  juicy  fish,  are 
delicious  for  breakfast.  They  are  freshly  packed 
in  brine  and  will  not  spoil  on  your  hands. 

.  CODFISH,  as  we  salt  it,  is  white,  boneless  and 
ready  for  instant  use.  It  makes  a  substantial  meal, 
a  fine  change  from  meat,  at  a  much  lower  cost. 
FRESH  LOBSTER  is  the  best  thing  known  for 
salads).  Right  fresh  from  the  water,  our  lobsters 
simply  are  boiled  and  packed  in  PARCHMENT 
LINED  CANS.  They  come  to  you  as  the  purest 
and  safest  lobsters  you  can  buj  and  the  meat  is 
as  crisp  and  natural  as  if  you  took  it  from  the 
shell   yourself. 

FRIED  CLAMS  is  a  relishable,  hearty  dish,  that 
your  whole  family  will  enjoy.  No  other  flavor  is 
just  like  thatof  clams,  whether  fried  or  in  a  chowder. 
FRESH  MACKEREL,  perfect  for  frving.  SHRIMP 
to  cream  on  toast,  CRABMEAT  for  Newburg  or 
deviled,  SALMON  ready  to  serve.  SARDINES  of  all 
kinds,  TUNNY  for  salad,  SANDWICH  FILLINGS 
and  every  good  thing  packed  here  or  abroad  you 
can  get  direct  from  us  and  keep  right  on  youi- 
pantry   shelf  for   regular  or  emergency   use.    ... •■ 

With  every  order  we  send  BOOK  OF  RECIPES    ...•••■ 
for    preparing    all    our    products.     Write  ..■■'' 
for  it.  Our  list  tells  how  each  kind  of  ..••••' 
fish  is  put  up,  with  the  delivered   ..••■■        -       ,   _ 
priceso  youcan  choose  justwhat  rT""^*^' 

you   will   enjoy   most.    Send  ..•■•'       iq  r-nlr^^WK     . 
the  coupon  for  it  now.  33  Central  Wharf 

TfOKKSV    V  Gloucester,  Mass. 

FRANK.    E.  •  Please  send  me  your 

DAVIS  CO.  latest   Fi.h  Price  List. 

33  Central 

Wharf  ...•••'  Nam^    

Gloucester  ..■••' 

Mass.    ..-■•■'  Street 


City. 


.State 


CHICKENS  SICK?  te  '^g?„„?,"iS: 

Limberneck.    Sorehe.id,    etc.,    the    best    remedy    is 
ahyays  GERMOZONE.  At  most  dealers  or  750  post- 
paid  with    s   book   poultry   library   free. 
CEO    H.  LEE  CO.    Dept.  720  Omaha,  Neb. 


Health  Culture 

Journal    <if    Pr.actical    Ilygicne 

Elmer  Lee,  M.  1)  ,  Editor 

I'arlial   Coiitcnts  of   October 

What  to  Drink 

Klmcr   I.cc,   M.    D. 

The  Nicotine  Hiibit 

Kcginald   S.    Oswahl,   M.    D. 

Heart  DiinKors 

G.    T.    Ilowdton 

Liver  DisciLsfs  and  Troiitment 

S.   VV.   I)).Icls,   M.   I). 

Undcrclotliins:  iiiict  Health 

Molly    llaiiiiltoii 

Scrum  Therapy  Frenzy 

Walter  J.    N.    l-iviiigslnii,    M,    I). 
Sweet.s  for  Children 

J(  .•iMMcltc    Norlon 

This     ma(?aziiic     talks     health  —  the     lliiii)^' 
rviTvbody    wants. 

l.S  cc-ntN  a  copy.         .$1..S0  a  ycnr 
Trial  offer   I  niontliN  i.Sc. 

MIALIII  GULIUKI, 

.^10  .St.  .lamcN  BiiildinK,    Now   Vorit 
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Conserve  Help 

Many  business  concerns  have  lost 
a  larye  number  of  their  employees 
thru  the  war.  Doubtless  you  have. 
You  may  release  more  and  at  the 
same  time  perform  a  patriotic  duty 
by  usiny  a  central  ory:anization  that 
will  supply  you  with  complete  de- 
pendable information  in  practically 
every  line  of  business. 

Buhson's  Reports  will  take  the  place  of 
ull  such  employees  thut  you  release,  either 
>  oluntarily  or  otherwise.  Write  us  about 
your  business  and  let  us  tell  you  what  we 
have  lor  >our  line. 

Avoid  worry.  Cease  depending  on  ru- 
mors or  luck.  Kecoijnize  that  all  action  is 
followed  by  equal  reaction.  Work  with  a 
definite  policy  based  on  fundamental  statis- 
tics. 

When  you  zvritc,  address  Dept.  1-9  of 

Babson's  Statistical  Organization 

Compiling  Buildiog  Wellcsley  Hills.  Mass. 

Largeat  Organization  of  Ita  Character  In  the  World 


ir'->r  36  years  wo  have  been  pnyini;  our  customart 
Itlid  bighebt  ruiuni:.  cousistcut  with  coDservattvo 
luiethoUs.  Firbt  lliurtga^o  luuiis  of  $2UU  and  up 
Jwhich  WQ  ciiti  recuuiniettd  after  tlio  mo&i  tkurough 

ll>.Tsoiial    iuvestuntiuQ.      I'leise   asL    for   Loan    lAsi    ^o.  710 

I $-5  i'ertUicates  of  deposit  also  for  saviue  Invrswrs. 


PERKINS  &  CO.  Lawrence, Kans 


TO  BERLIN  AND  VICTORY 

Follow  the  Boys  on  a  military  map  of  West- 
ern and  Italian  fronts,  28  in.  x  38  in.  50  cents; 
with  index  of  10,000  names  and  pronunciation, 
$1.00  postpaid. 

FREE:  Colored  Map  Pins  With  Every  Map 

VICTORY  MAP  CO. 

Room  511  280  Madison  Ave..  New  York  City 


:kS^^ 


in 
Solid  Gold 


oo 

Down 


Yes,  mail  us  only  $1.  and 
we  win  send  you  prepaid 
on  lOdays'freetrial^aLach- 

nite  mounted  in  solid  k^M. 
When  it  comes  merely  deposit 
$3.75  with  the  postman  and 
then  wear  the  rinff  10  full  days. 


a^^t  «^*F  »»  MB     CrpA  Trial  Ifyouoranyof 

■■■  rree  iriai  your  friends 

can  tell  it  from  a  diamond  send  it  back  and  all  your 
money  will  be  returned  at  once.  But  if  you  keep  it  send  ua 
$2.50  a  month  until  $18.75  ba3  been  paid. 

TVrif  O  TntiitV  Send  $1  today  and  tell  as  which  of  the 
TTiiac  M.\nMaj  two  ring*  illustrated  above  (ladies'  or 
men's)  you  wish.  Be  sure  to  send  the  size  of  your  finger, 
Harold  l.achman  Co,  Dept.  :^4^.  12  N.  Micbi^ran  Av.  Cfalcasa 


How  to  Use  the  Independent 
in  the  Teaching  of  English 

Thi.s  brochure  prepared  by  Dr.  Fred- 
erick Houk  Law,  Head  of  the  English 
Department  of  the  Stuyvesant  High 
School,  where  nearly  FIVE  THOU- 
SAND boys  attend,  is  of  special  help 
to  teachers  of  Oral  Composition,  Sup- 
plementary Reading,  Public  Speaking, 
Rhetoric,  Journalism,  E.xtempore 
Speaking  and  Oral  K.xpression.  It  is 
free.  Sending  for  it  will  not  place 
you  under  any  obligation.  Address 
The  Independent,  iig  West  40th  St 
New  York. 
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HOW  TO  STUDY  THIS  NUMBER 

The  Independent  Lesson  Plans 


E^lNGLTSH:    LITERATtTRE    AND 
COMPOSITION 

HY   KUEDERICK   HOUK   LAW.    PH.D. 

llh'AI)    OK    TUB    1:N(,I.I»II     1)K1' AltT.VII.M.     8TIIYVE&ANT 
lIHiU     SCIIOOl.,      NKW     IfOUIv     CITY 

I.  My  Trip  to  the  Belgian  Front.  By  Hamil- 
ton   Holt. 

1.  Imagine  that  the  article  is  a  letter  you  have 
receive<l  from  a  personal  friend.  What  char- 
lu'teri.stifs  of  the  personal  letter  would  it 
illustial*;? 

-.  Show  exactly  how  the  author  has  Rained 
coherence  between  paragraphs  thruout  the 
article. 

3.  Show  in  what  ways  the  article  is  like,  or 
unlike,  any  one  of  Irving's  personal  ac- 
counts  in   "The  Sketch   Book." 

4.  Show  in  what  ways  the  article  is  like,  or 
unlike,  Stevenson's  "Inland  Voyage,"  or 
"Travels   with    a   Donkey." 

5.  How  does  a  personal  narrative  differ  from 
the    literary   type    known    as    "The    Essay"  7 

6.  Write  an  interesting  letter  in  lA'hich  you 
narrate  some  of  your  own  unusual  experi- 
ences. 

7.  Explain  the  allusion  to  "David  Copperfield" 
in  the  sentence:  "Their  abode  looked  some- 
thing like  Peggoty's  family  boat  in  'David 
Copperfield.'  " 

8.  Explain  the  allusion  in  the  sentence:  "I 
seemed  to  see  the  English  army  officer  made 
so    familiar    in    Kipling's   books." 

9.  Explain  the  methods  employed  for  maintain- 
ing  comfort   at   the   front. 

10.  Prove  conclusively  that  Ypres  and  Verdun 
are  thus  far  the  greatest  battlefields  of  the 
war. 

11.  How  We  Beat  the  U-Boats.   By  Herman 

Whitaker. 

1.  Give  a  Four  Minute  Speech  in  which  you 
triumphantly  outline  the  progress  of  war- 
fare  against   the   U-boats. 

1!.  Give  a  patriotic  talk  in  which  you  explain 
our  reiisons  for  pride  in  the  American  fleet. 

III.  Poet   and    Harlequin.   By  Alter   Brody. 

1.  Define  the  following  words :  Poet,  harle- 
quin,  jester,   seer,    naively. 

2.  Show  in  what  ways  the  poem  is  related  to 
Wamba  in  "Ivanhoe,"  and  Touchstone  in 
"As   You   Like   It." 

3.  How  does  the  poem  somewhat  illustrate  the 
life  of  Robert  Burns?  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe? 

4.  What  part  of  Tennyson's  work  is  brought 
to  mind  by  the  first  seven  lines  ? 

5.  Give  a  full  explanation  of  the  meaning  of 
the  entire  poem. 

6.  Prove  that  the  verse  form  is  appropriate 
to   the   thought   of   the   poem. 

IV.  Why  Factory  Classes  Pay.  By  Charlton 
Edholm. 

1.  Give  a  spirited  talk  in  which  you  explain 
what  is  meant  by  Industrial  Americaniza- 
tion. 

2.  Explain  why  English  must  be  the  one  lan- 
guage of  the   United   States. 

3.  Write  an  original  composition  on  "The 
Effect  of  Foreign  Language  Publications 
in  the   United   States." 

V.  The      Influenza      Pandemic     Again.        By 

James  J.   Walsh. 

1.  Write  a  brief  of  the  article. 

2.  Define  the  following  words :  pandemic,  in- 
fection, epidemic,  virulent,  mortality,  bacU- 
lus,   antiseptics,   complications. 

VI.  Our  Sixty  Thousand  Motor  Trucks  In 
France.    By  John    R.    Eustis. 

1.  Write  a  paragraph  of  detail  on  "The  Motor 
Equipment  of  the  United  States   Army." 

VII.  The  Clean  Desk.  By  Edward  Earle 
Purinton. 

1.  Write  an  outline  for  a  somewhat  similar 
article  on  some  subject  with  which  you  are 
familiar. 

VIII.  The  Story  of  the  Week. 

1.  Explain  in  full  the  recent  correspondence 
between   the   warring   nations. 

2.  Give  a  talk  explaining  the  present  situation 
along   the    entire    we.stern    front. 

3.  Write  a  short  composition  in  which  you 
point  out  the  indications  of  total  defeat  for 
Germany    and    Austria. 

4.  Give  a  clear  exposition  of  the  present  po- 
litical  situation   in   Germany. 

5.  Give  an  oral  resume  of  the  important 
events  of   the  week. 

IX.  Editorial  Articles. 

1.  E.\pross,  in  a  single  sentence,  the  princi- 
pal   thought   of  every   editorial   article. 

2.  Which  editorial  article  do  you  consider  nuwt 
forceful?    Why? 

3.  Which  editorial  article  do  you  consider  most 
original?  Why? 


HISTORY,  CIVICS  AND  ECONOMICS 

BY   ARTHUR  M.  WOLFSON,   PH.D. 

J'RINCIHAL     OK     TlIU     IlICH     SCIIOOl.     OF     COMMliltCE, 
Ni;W    YORK    CITY 

I.  The     Possibilities     of     Peace — "Wilson's 

RIpost,"  "The  German  Peace  Plea," 
"President  Wilson's  Answer,"  "Ger- 
m.iny   Accepts   Wilson's  Terms." 

1.  Why  did  the  Central  Powers  make  their 
appeal  for  peace  to  President  Wilson  in- 
stead of  to  the  Allied  governments  as  a 
group  ? 

2.  What  is  the  program  of  the  President  re- 
ferred  to   in   the   German    note? 

3.  What  would  have  been  the  effect  if  the 
Prt>sident  had  accepted  the  proposal  of 
Prince   Maximilian   as   made? 

4.  What  are  the  conditions  upon  which  the 
President  insists,  before  he  is  willing  to  dis- 
CU.SS  peace  term.s   with  the  Central   Powers? 

5.  What  further  moves  will  the  Germans  and 
Austrians  probably  make  to  bring  about 
peace  ? 

6.  Do  you  see  any  evidence  that  Germany  and 
Austria  as  nations  are  coming  round  to  the 
President's    point   of    view  ? 

II.  Political  Reconstruction  of  Europe — "The 

Head  Devils,"  "Reorganized  German 
Government,"  "Boris  of  Bulgaria,"  "The 
War  in  the  North,"  "Various  Russian 
Governments." 

1.  Show  that  the  editorial  writer's  statement, 
"New  issues  have  arisen  :  old  issues  have 
dropt   out   of  sight,"   is   correct. 

2.  "It  is  seventy  years  since  the  German  peo- 
ple made  any  effort  to  shake  off  the  kings 
and  overlords,"  etc.  To  what  movement  does 
this   refer  ? 

3.  Make  a  list  of  the  rulers  mentioned  in  the 
fourth  paragraph  of  the  editorial  of  whom 
you  have  heard  before.  Describe  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  the  death  or  deposition 
of  one   or  more  of  them. 

4.  What  changes  in  political  organization  have 
taken  place  in  Russia  as  a  result  of  the 
war  ? 

5.  What  changes  are  proposed  in  Germany? 
in    Austria? 

III.  American  Organization  and  Reorganiza- 
tion— "The  United  People  of  the  United 
States,"  "Congress,"  "Planning  Recon- 
struction," "Coal." 

1.  Discuss  one  of  the  three  propositions : 
"American  society  in  two  years  has  become 
'single  purposed,  highly  controlled,  and 
standardized.'  " 

2.  What  are  the  influences  which  have  tended 
to  unify  the  people  of  the  United  States? 
Why  will  these  influences  probably  persist 
after  the  war? 

3.  What  are  some  of  the  reconstruction  prob- 
lems indicated  for  solution  by  Senator  Over- 
man  and  Senator  Weeks. 

IV.  The  Armies  at  the  Front — "My  Trip  to 
the  Belgian  Front,"  "The  Relief  of 
Reims,"  "Capture  of  Cambrai,"  "Amer- 
icans on  the   Meuse." 

1.  As  a  result  of  reading  the  article,  what 
impressions  do  you  get  of  the  character  of 
the  fighting  on  the  Belgian  front  ?  How 
does  this  fighting  differ  from  that  (a)  in 
Champagne,  (b)  in  the  region  south  of 
Verdun  ? 

2.  What  impressions  do  you  get  of  the  Bel- 
gian   army,    the    British   army,    the    French? 

S.  Why  does  Mr.  Holt  call  Ypres  "the  greatest 
battlefield    of   the    war   save    Verdun"? 

V.  The  War  at  Sea— "How  We  Beat  the 
U- Boats." 

1.  Compare  the  activities  of  the  sea  forces  in 
this  war  with  the  activities  of  the  sea  forces 
in  the  Russo-Japanese  war.  the  Civil  war. 
the  war  of  1812,  the  Napoleonic  wars. 

2.  "This  remarkable  showing  [the, success  of 
the  navy]  is  .  .  .  the  virvduct  of  many  fac- 
tors." Describe  the  various  activitit-s  re- 
ferred to. 

VI.  Business  Efficiency — "The  Clean   Desk." 

1.  The  first  sentence  of  this  article  is  a  l\if- 
uro  of  speech.   What  doew  this   figure  mean? 

2.  Do  you  know  any  office  to  which  the  parn- 
irraph  beginning:  "Before  the  develv>p"'ent 
of  the  new  science  of  ertioiency  enuiix'*''" 
ing,"  might  refer?  If  so,  deacribe  what 
goes   on   in   that   ottice, 

S.  Discuss  one  or  more  of  the  v>r\>i>o*ition»; 
The  clean  desk  hjw  a  mental  value,  a  rtnan- 
cial   value,   a  social    value,    a   moral   value. 

4.  In  what  way  can  you  pivtit  in  your  i>r<*- 
ent  or  your  future  work  fivin  the  twent.v- 
flve  etuientiala  of  the  clean  d«*X  deecrtbeU 
by   the  author? 
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REMARKS 

wo- 


REMARKABLE 

Dorothy   Dix — You   cannot  feed   a 
man's  heart  on  banknotes. 

I'REifiER  Clemexceau — I  make  no  more 
speeches.  It  is  time  to  work. 

John  G.iXSwoRxnY — You  must  not  go 
out  with  your  umbrella  rolled. 

Captain  Persius — There  has  been  no 
rationing  of  tall  talk  in  Germany. 

General  von  Stein — In  propaganda  the 
enemy  is  undoubtedly  our  superior. 

Carl  Sandbltjg — I  shall  ask  the  next 
banana  pedler  the  who  and  why  of  it. 

Prof.  L.  P.  Jacks — The  Germans  are  a 
[(cople  in  whom  cruelty  is  an  instinct. 

Ed.  Howe — I  have  toyed  with  forbidden 
fruit  only  about  as  much  as  is  common. 

Secretary  Daniels — An  autocracy  has 
an  army  but  a  democracy  is  an  army. 

Theodore  Roose\-elt — Let  us  strive  to 
make  our  lives  a  little  nearer  the  ideal. 

Helen  Keller — The  air  is  tremulous 
with  the  soundless  feet  of  the  new  day. 

Prince  Max — The  whole  history  of 
spiritual  Germany's  feelings  shines  like  a 
beacon. 

L.\L'BETTE  Taylor — Just  as  erery  cloud 
has  a  silver  lining  I  am  sure  every  hair 
shirt  ha.s  a  bald  spot. 

Mary  K.  Richmond — Not  all  thf  hasty 
and  ill-advised  marriages  of  wartime  can 
be  charged  to  the  war. 

Premier  Lloyd  George — Marshal  Foch 
is  one  of  those  rare  men  who  has  a  tele- 
scope at  the  back  of  his  eye. 

Herr  Erzberger — The  longer  the  war 
la«ts  the  more  surely  will  World-Bolshevism 
conie  in  one  form  or  another. 

Herr  Bucmei.ster — Are  we  not  perhaps 
giving  our  lives  only  for  capitalism  which 
is  now  enjoying  such  wild  orgies? 

The  Kaiser — President  Wilson  is  try- 
ing to  overthrow  me  and  my  family  from 
the  throne  of  Germany  by  his  notes. 

rNiTED  Stateh  Surgeon-General — 
Your  nose,  not  your  mouth,  was  made  to 
breathe  thru.  Get  the  habit. 

Mrs.  Charles  S.  Mellen — If  the 
women  only  stuck  together  like  thf  men 
there  would  not  be  so  many  heartaches. 

J.  H.  Tiro.vfAS,  M.P. — Let  the  message 
go  for.th  that  laly»r  will  not  spend  a  p'-nny 
to  add  to  the  power  of  kings  and  emperors. 

COU.NT    YORCK    VON    WAKTENRUKfi-    It    is 

only  by  fighting  that  the  nations  win  life 
KO  we  Bball  do  well  to  renounce  moral  con- 
quests. 

II.  a.  Wells — Arnidnt  the  other  politi- 
cians and  stat<'srfi<Ti  of  the  world  Pr<'sident 
Wil-on  t/»wer«  up  with  an  effect  almost 
divin**. 

Coi;5T  f)Kr.MA— Tho  all  f/ther  thronen 
in  the  world  should  totter  and  fall,  you  may 
b^  "ttirf  that  the  imperial  House  of  Japan 
would  mirvive. 

V'kkmk;  I'.LAHfO  IrsA.VKZ  A  Swiss  liv- 
ing in  his  wood' n  fhah-t  and  cf/nsidcring 
hirn*'-lf  th'-  er|ual  of  the  oth«T  men  of  his 
f^Kint.ry,  in  more  fiviliz<-d  than  the  f/irr 
I'roff.nHor  vih>t  glv<'H  \iT<'Cf(\fuct',  tf»  a  li<-u 
t^Tiflnt,  or  t/<  a   Hamburg   millionaire   who, 
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iu  turn,  bends  his  neck  like  a  lackey  before 
those  whose  names  arc  prefixed  by  a  von. 

Vice-Presidk.nt  Makhhai.l— I  want  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  to  remove  the 
b.'in  of  secrecy  from  the  discussion  of  th(! 
peace  ciuestion. 

Roy  L.  P'rench,  now  somewhere  in 
I'lancf, —  Being  the  only  Theta  Delta  I  know 
of  who  is  :i  rear  rank  [)rivate,  I  am  trying 
to  be  a  g(/od  one. 

Marhi/al  Focir-  In  every  lottery  there 
are  fortuiiiite  men  who  win  a  jirize,  yet  no 
sensible  i»erson  depends  on  lotteries  as  a 
r'K-ans  to  fortune. 

VicE-f;HANCELU>n  Van  Payer  —  The 
Central  Powers'  primary  cf)ndition  for 
I;eace  is  tluit  all  territory  we  possest  on 
August  1,    1914,  should   he  restored. 

Db.  Bouchers  Do  not  become  senti- 
mental; show  a  hiird  ffiee  to  your  enemies, 
end  say  ()lairily  lo  tliem  that  you  nej^d  this 
iind  need  tluit,  arirl  therefore  will  kee|)  that 
much  of  what  you  have  taken  from  them, 
liecanse  you  are  fhr-  conquerors. 


JUST       A       WORD 

In  The  Independent  next  week  the  man 
who  knows  most  about  Germany's  internal 
allairs  will  discuss  the  revolution  that 
seems  to  be  brewing  there  now  and  the  con- 
ditions that  dictated  Germany's  last  note. 
The  man,  of  course ,  is  ex-Ambassador 
James  W.  Gerard ;  he  was  iu  Germany 
from  1913  to  1917  when  we  entered  the 
war,  and  thru  his  position  as  chief  neutral 
representative  there  he  gained  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  conflicting  German  viewpoints 
toward  international  questions.  Ex-Ambas- 
sador Gerard's  book,  "My  Four  Years  iu 
(rermany,"  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
as  well  as  the  most  authentic  accounts  of 
what  has  gone  on  inside  the  German  Em- 
pire during  the  war. 

Henry  Morgenthau,  ex-Ambassador  of 
the  United  States  to  Turkey,  will  write 
for  an  early  issue  of  The  Independent  his 
explanation  of  "Why  Turkey  Must  Sur- 
render." Mr.  Morgenthau  was  in  Turkey 
during  the  first  part  of  the  war  and  as 
representative  of  the  United  States  he  was 
virtually  head  of  a  widespread  organiza- 
tion of  relief  for  refugees.  Since  his  return 
to  this  country  Mr.  Morgenthau  has  been 
frequently  called  in  consultation  with  the 
Administration  on  questions  of  our  policy 
in  the  Near  East. 


A  RED  CROSS  SHOP 
In  Los  Angeles  has  originated  the  Red 
Cross  shop,  which  estimates  its  minimum 
monthly  returns  at  .$1000.  The  shop  has 
for  sale  a  great  variety  of  useful  articles 
donated  by  the  community ;  it  maintains 
an  attractive  tea  room  ;  it  provides  enter- 
tainments ;ind  is  devoting  part  of  its  in- 
terest to  salvaging  waste  products. 

In  an  attractive  booklet  the  Los  Angeles 
shop  states  the  organization  re(]uired  for 
carrying  on  such  work  as  it  is  doing  and 
gives  the  result  of  its  experience  to  other 
communities  desiring  to  establish  war  work 
along  similar  lines. 


CORRESPONDENCE    WITH    FRENCH 
PUPILS 

The  French  Public  Board  of  Education 
is  gathering  together  a  large  list  of  French 
boys  and  girls  of  about  high  school  age 
who  would  like  to  correspond  with  Aineri- 
■  can  boys  and  girls.  The  plan  is  official  and 
Mile.  Marguerit(?  (Element,  who  lectured  in 
this  country  last  year  as  t\w.  accredited 
lepreseutative  from  the  University  of  Paris 
to  American  universities  and  who  will  re- 
turn to  America  again  in  November,  will 
bring  this  list  with  her. 

Teachers  of  'I''rencli  iu  American  high 
scho(ds  and  private  schools  can  suggest  this 
idea  to  their  |)UpilH  and  will  havi;  ojjpor- 
tunity  to  mnke  the  exchange  of  addrcissea 
when  Mile.  (Mement  arrives  about  Novem- 
ber L  Her  address  then  will  be,  cnrv.  of 
Miss  Mabel  Ury,  20  I'emberton  Scjuarc, 
Boston. 
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LOOK! 

There's  Where  Our 
Boys  Are  Driving' 
the  Germans  Back! 


LIBERTY  MAP  of  the  World  War  ( 


4  f(.  4  in.  Wi(ie> 
3  fl.  6  Id.  Hii 


All  Arms  of  the  Service  Commend  It 

On  account  of  its  remarkable  qualities  it 
has  been  enthusiastically  approved  by  the 
highest  officials  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 
The  Inspector  General  of  the  Army,  Major 
General  John  L.  Chamberlain,  describes  it 
as  "an  excellent  map"  which  conveys  a  very 
clear  idea  of  the  situation."  Rear-Ad- 
miral  H.  P.  Huse,  President  of  the  Naval 
Examining  Board,  terms  it  "the  most  sat- 
isfactory thing  of  the  kind"  he  has  seen, 
and  adds  that  he  does  not  knowr  "how  it 
can  be  improved  upon." 

"It  Will  Be  of  Immense  Value  to  Me" 

writes  Charles  S.  Sloane,  Secretary  of  the 
U.  S  Geographic  Board,  Washington, 
D.  C,  who  praises  its  size  and  scale  partic- 
ularly. The  Aide  to  Brigadier-General 
Enoch  H.  Crowder,  the  Provost  Marshal 
General  characterizes  it  as  "an  interesting 
and  helpful  map"  and  expects  to  "find  it 
very  useful"  in  his  office. 

**]ts  ?ublication  Is  a  Real  Service  to 

the  Country" 

declares  Daniel  C.  Roper,  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue ;  and  Captain  Roger 
Welles,  U.  S.  N.,  Director  of  Naval  In- 
telligence, speaks  of  its  as  "complete  to  the 
minutest  detail."  Vice-President  Mar- 
shall has  given  it  "a  prominent  position 
in  his  private  office  where  he  may  consult 
it  from  day  to  day."    ^ 


America's  Highest  Map  Authority 
Endorses  It 

Chief  Geographer  B.  B.  Marshall,  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C, 
syles  it  "a  fine  piece  of  work  in  every  re- 
spect and  by  all  odds  the  best  that  I  have 
seen.  The  shading  scheme  is  graphic  in- 
deed, showing  at  a  glance  the  track  of  the 
Hini  in  his  etTort  to  crush  civilization  under 
his  cruel,  inhuman  control.  Each  home 
from  which  has  gone  a  father,  a  son,  a 
husbai;d,  or  a  brother,  would  certainly  ap- 
preciate a  copy  of  your  Liberty  Map,  as 
would  those  who  can  not  go.  By  all 
means  try  to  put  one  in  each  home." 

A  Clear  and  Thrilling  Picture 

The  wonderful  LITER.^RY  DIGEST 
LIBERTY  MAP  shows  at  a  glance  how 
far  the  Huns  have  advanced,  how  much 
territory  they  occupy,  the  area  of  their 
latest  "drives";  where  our  own  American 
Arpiies,  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  our 
Allies,  are  fighting  on  the  great  Battle 
Line  of  Liberty,  and  makes  plain  the 
mighty  taslc  which  confronts  America. 


Railroads  and  Highways 

atul  llu  iisaiuU  of  cities,  towns,  fortresses,  hills, 
and  other  places  of  military  importance  are 
shown  with  special  care  to  secure  completeness, 
convenience   and   legibility. 

The  Limits  of  the  Submarine  Blockade 

are  shown  as  well  as  the  routs  of  the  Air  Raida 
which  will  be  increasing  rapidly  in  number  and 
importance  as  the  great  new  fleets  of  airplanes, 
now   building,   go  into  action. 

Coal  and  Iron  Areas 

A  special  insert  map  is  provided,  showing  the 
coal  and  iron  areas  in  the  countries  included  in 
the  large  map,  and  their  relation  to  the  abilities 
of  the  opposing  nations  to  carry  on  the  war. 

The  Coloring  of  the  Liberty  Map 

is  strikingly  graphic  and  significant.  The  coun- 
tries are  clearly  differentiated  and  all  boundaries 
are  made  very  plain.  The  great  Battle  Line  of 
Liberty,  marking  the  positions  of  the  .American 
and  -\llied  armies,  is  shown  in  Red,  White  :ind 
Blue. 

It  Will  Be  a  Great  Satisfaction  to  You 

and  an  inspiration  to  your  family,  or  to  those 
who  are  working  in  your  jjlace  of  business,  or 
to  those  who  call  at  your  office,  to  see.  day  by 
dav,  this  unusual  and  eloquent  LITER.\RY 
DIGEST  LIBERTY  MAP  displayed  conspicu- 
ously on  your  wall  telling  its  wonderful  story 
of  the  great  iight  for  freedom. 


is  supplied  with  each  map.  It  is  bound  in  a 
separate  booklet  with  handsomei  war  covers,  and 
is  packed  with  the  folded  map,  in  a  strong  square 
envelop  pouch  which  can  be  used  as  a  perma- 
nent  container  for  both. 

In  Addition  to  the  Western  War  Area 

is  a  complete  insert  map  of  the  whole  field  of 
operations,  showing  Russia,  the  British  Isles, 
Spain,  the  Balkans,  the  Italian  Front,  the  whole 
Mediterranean,   and   the   Mesopotamian   c^impaign. 


It  is  the  only  map  uhiih  gives  the  .\nierican 
people  a  vivid  visualiz.ation  of  the  gre.it  war, 
and  thus  is  calculated  to  rouse  their  patriotism 
ti)  a  still  higher  pitch  and  inteiisifv  the<r  deter- 
mination to  see  the  war  through  to  a  victorious 
conclusion.  It  showa  hou>  a  black  cloud  of  fright- 
fulncMS  and  terror  haa  betn  thrust  acroaa  Eu- 
rope by  the  aavage  Hun;  how  it  has  swept 
over  whole  nations,  scattering  <.leath  and  ruin  in  its 
wake.  But  now,  from  all  the  ends  of  the  earth 
where  men  are  still  free,  the  Armiea  of  Liberty 
have  gathered  at  the  "Frontier  of  Freedom," 
and  are  battling,   driving  back   the  sav:tge   horde*. 
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PEACE  ON  OUR  OWN  TERMS 


AGAIN  the  President's  diplomatic  skill  has  foiled  a 
peace  offensive.  Again  his  enemies  at  home  and 
.  abroad  have  been  disappointed.  He  kept  clear  the 
distinction  between  a  truce  of  arms  and  a  discussion  of  the 
terms  of  peace.  The  former  is  a  military  question  and  he 
leaves  it  to  the  experts.  The  latter  is  a  political  question 
and  he  is  attending  to  it.  Evidently  the  Kaiser  cannot  de- 
pend upon  the  President  to  extricate  his  armies  from  be- 
tween the  jaws  of  Foch's  gigantic  pincers.  If  the  lines  were 
frozen  stiff  as  they  have  been  most  of  the  time  for  the  last 
four  years,  it  would  do  no  harm  to  have  an  armistice,  for 
the  American  army  is  arriving  in  France  at  the  rate  of 
250,000  a.  month  while  the  German  army  has  reached  its 
limit.  But  now,  when  the  Hindenburg  line  is  crushed  and 
the  Allies  are  gaining  ground  faster  than  ever  before,  it  is 
no  time  to  call  a  halt  unless  in  the  opinion  of  the  General 
Staff  the  Germans  in  evacuating  the  occupied  territory  con- 
cede us  positions  at  least  as  advantageous  as  we  are  likely 
to  gain  by  continuing  the  campaign. 

But,  however  the  experts  may  decide  the  armistice  ques- 
tion, the  peace  discussion  can  and  will  be  carried  on  to  the 
end.  Those  who  say  that  if  an  armistice  is  granted  it  would 
be  impossible  to  renew  the  fighting,  show  a  very  short  mem- 
ory. In  1912  the  Balkan  war  was  interrupted  by  the  Con- 
ference of  London  and  when  this  failed  of  agreement  the 
Serbs  and  Greeks  pitched  in  harder  than  ever  and  soon 
forced  the  Bulgars  to  surrender. 

The  more  discussion  of  peace  terms  the  better  for  us, 
provided  it  i.s  carried  on  publicly  as  Wilson  wants  and  not 
secretly  as  Austria  proposed.  This  is  the  American  way. 
This  is  the  right  of  democracy  and  we  want  to  get  the  Ger- 
mans in  the  habit  of  it.  The  more  the  American  war  aims 
are  talked  about,  the  more  clearly  will  their  justice  appear. 
The  .spirit  of  our  people  will  be  strengthened  and  the  spirit 
of  the  enemy  will  be  weakenel.  In  spite  of  the  ban  recently 
imposed  on  foreign  new.spapers  the  President's  words  cannot 
be  kept  from  the  German  people.  Besides  we  are  not  rely- 
ing merely  upon  the  mails.  According  to  Hindenburg  ten 
thousand  peace  pamphlets  are  sown  behind  the  (ierman  lines 
every  day  by  the  Allied  airmen  and  they  are  demoralizing 
the  spirit  of  soldiers  and  civilians.  Consequently  he  threat- 
ens to  shoot  any  airmen  discovered  in  so  seducing  the  Ger- 
man soul.  Hindenburg  only  knows  of  the  ten  thou.sand  pieces 
of  propaganda  literature  that  have  been  obediently  turned 
in  to  thf;  authorities,  presumably  without  previous  perusal, 
ffe  does  not  know  how  many  thousand  have  })cen  secretly 
read  and  smuggled  to  the  foli<.-»  at  home.  Some  of  the  ablest 
writer*  in  America  have  long  been  engaged  in  this  propa- 
ganda and  from  the  Italian  front  D'Annunzio,  mounted  on 
a  mechanical  Pegasus,  has  showered  Vienna  with  his  prose 
and  pr>*:try.  Whether  the  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword  is 
a  deh>atable  question,  but  undoubtedly  the  two  weapons  are 


more  effective  than  either  alone.  The  crumbling  of  the  Hin- 
denburg line  and  the  fall  of  the  old  regime  in  Germany  is 
not  solely  a  military  victory,  but  like  the  collapse  of  Bul- 
garia, due  to  a  combination  of  war  and  peace  offensives. 
This  combined  effort  should  be  continued  more  actively 
than  ever. 

President  Wilson  in  his  note  of  October  14  makes  two 
stipulations  of  Germany  as  a  condition  preliminary  to  the 
consideration  of  peace  proposals :  new  management  and  new 
methods,  a  genuine  and  permanent  democratic  govern- 
ment and  an  abandonment  of  barbarous  warfare  on  land 
and  sea.  The  Kaiser  has  decreed  a  responsible  ministry, 
but  what  is  to  prevent  him  from  changing  his  mind  any 
time  and  issuing  another  decree  countermanding  the  first? 
As  we  show  in  another  editorial  much  is  needed  to  make 
the  German  constitution  as  democratic  as  it  seems  to  be. 
This  has  become,  thru  the  President's  insistence,  the  most 
prominent  issue,  altho  before  America's  entrance  into  the 
war  it  was  hardly  considered.  The  regeneration  of  Germany, 
the  regeneration  of  Russia,  these  are  distinctively  Ameri- 
can war  aims. 

As  the  President  points  out,  we  cannot  trust  the  Germans. 
Their  promises  and  professions  are  utterly  worthless.  This 
would  apply  particularly  to  any  professions  of  repentance 
and  acknowledgments  of  guilt  that  they  may  be  moved  to 
make  under  pressure  of  defeat  and  in  the  hope  of  mitigat- 
ing punishment.  We  know  that  some  Germans  were  sorry 
when  their  country  went  into  the  war;  we  know  that  more 
of  them  are  sorrier  now.  But  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  case.  If  the  German  people  should  sincerely  and  un- 
feignedly  repent  of  all  the  crimes  which  they  individually 
or  collectively  have  committed,  that  might  save  their  souls 
from  hell.  But  somehow  we  do  not  feel  as  much  interested 
in  that  as  good  Christians  should.  On  the  contrary,  realizing 
the  inadequacy  of  any  earthly  chastisement,  we  must  confess 
that  we  should  be  disappointed  if  they  did.  But  we  are  not 
so  wicked  as  to  wish  them  to  add  another  lie  to  their  score 
by  professing  a  contrition  that  they  do  not  feel. 

A  forced  apology  would  be  a  lie  and  the  victory  of  the 
Allies  can  never  convince  the  Germans  that  they  were 
wrong.  No  belligerent  was  ever  more  thoroly  beaten  than 
the  Serbs  in  1389,  the  Prussians  in  1807,  the  Mexicans  in 
1817,  the  Confederates  in  1865,  the  French  in  1871,  and  the 
Hoers  in  1902,  yet  any  traveler  among  these  people  may 
convince  himself  that  the  justice  of  their  lost  causes  is  still 
maintained.  A  country  can  be  conquered  by  force  of  arms, 
but  it  cannot  be  convinced. 

It  is  necessary  to  speak  plainly  on  this  point  because 
there  is  an  insidious  pro-German  propaganda  in  England 
and  even  hero  to  the  effect  that  an  official  confession  of 
wrongdoing  and  assurance  of  repentance  should  be  exacted 
from  the  German  Government  as  one  of  the  conditions  of 
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TO  WUICH   WILL  HE  SUBBENDEB? 

TWO    VIEWS    OF    THE    (i 

peace.  We  call  it  "pro-German"  for  two  reasons.  First,  be- 
cause it  would  cheat  the  Allies  by  having-  them  accept  a 
worthless  document  in  lieu  of  something  more  substantial. 
Second,  because  it  betrays  the  Teutonic  psychology.  It  is 
just  the  sort  of  thing  the  Germans  would  do,  for  it  is  just 
the  sort  of  thing  they  did  do  in  China.  After  the  Boxer 
riots  in  which  the  German  Ambassador  von  Ketteler  was 
killed  the  German  Government  insisted  that  the  Chinese 
erect  an  expiatory  monument  on  the  spot  humbly  express- 
ing contrition  for  the  crime — with  the  result  that  every 
coolie  who  passes  thru  the  Peking  street  spits  in  hatred  of 
the  German  name.  A  statement  of  regret  and  reform  signed 
by  the  Kaiser,  Kronprinz  Reichskanzler,  Bundesrat,  Reichs- 
tag and  all  the  rest  of  the  gang  would  be  a  waste  of  paper 
at  a  time  when  paper  is  too  scarce  to  waste.  Any  proffer  of 
reparation  should  be  gladly  accepted.  Any  proffer  of  repent- 
ance should  be  contemptuously  rejected. 

President  Wilson  is  more  concerned  with  the  future  than 
with  the  past.  He  is  not  planning  to  put  things  back  where 
they  were;  he  wants  to  put  them  forward  where  they  ought 
to  be.  He  has  no  -regard  for  the  status  quo  ante  helium 
which  to  the  conservative  seems  sacred.  His  aim  is  not  so 
much  to  correct  the  mistakes  of  history  as  to  prevent  such 
mistakes  being  made  in  time  to  come.  He  does  not  care  so 
much  about  the  causes  of  the  war  as  he  does  about  its  out- 
come. He  does  not  talk  so  much  about  punishment  as  about 
prevention.  In  this  attitude  he  undoubtedly  expresses  the 
American  spirit  as  distinguished  from  the  European.  The 
contrast  can  be  seen  by  any  one  who  compares  his  utter- 
ances with  those  of  the  Allied  Governments  before  Amer- 
ica's entrance  into  the  war.  The  Allied  and  American  war 
aims  are  not  in  conflict  on  any  material  points,  but  there  is 
a  great  difference  in  the  emphasis  we  put  upon  certain 
issues.  Germany  has  appealed  to  the  United  States  rather 
than  to  the  Allies  and  it  is  upon  our  own  terms  that  peace 
will  be  ultim-ately  made. 


Stimaon  in  Dai/tun  Duilu  .\'tus 

"gott,  now  I  LOVE  peace" 
ERMAN    PLEA    FOR   PEACE 

And  now  on  a  world  scale  the  same  great  problem  con- 
fronts him.  His  task  is  to  lead  our  allies  along  the  paths  of 
democracy  without  precipitating  internal  dissension  and 
revolution.  This  is  the  touchstone  of  his  statesmanship  and 
he  is  making  a  marvelous  success  of  it!  Now  the  common 
people  in  all  lands  hear  him  gladly,  even  tho  the  Tories  in 
England,  the  Bourbons  in  France  and  the  Machiavellis  of 
Italy  curse  him  under  their  breath.  We  have  to  thank 
Princeton  University  for  our  President's  present  perspi- 
cacity. 


PRINCETON'S  GIFT  TO  THE  WORLD 

WHEN  Woodrow  Wilson  tried  to  democratize  Princiv 
ton    University  he  was  promptly  kicked   upstairs 
into    politics.    He    was   right   but   he    tried    to    go 
ahead  too  fast. 

Many  people  predicted  that  this  lack  of  statesmanship 
boded  ill  for  his  future  leadership  in  the  Democratic  pai'ty. 
But  he  had  evidently  learned  his  lesson,  for  he  united  the 
Democratic  party  as  it  had  not  been  united  in  a  generation. 
It  was  the  Republican  party  that  split  in  two. 
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DEMOCRATIZING  GERMANY 

ORE  and  more  the  possibility  of  an  early  peace 
appears  to  turn  on  the  question  of  the  internal 
organization  of  Germany.  Is  the  voice  which  comes 
from  Germany  the  authentic  voice  of  the  people?  If  so,  is 
this  voice  to  speak  for  the  present  emergency  only  or  will 
it  prevail  in  the  future  councils  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment? These  are  the  topics  most  earnestly  discussed  at 
present  not  only  here  and  among  the  Entente  Allies  but 
(what  is  most  encouraging)  in  Germany  itself.  Upon  the 
answer  everything  depends. 

The  German  constitution  is  a  structure  too  little  studied, 
for  it  is  the  masterpiece  of  the  most  powerfully  sinister  in- 
telligence that  ever  dominated  Europe,  Prince  Bismarck. 
Nothing  is  easier  than  to  give  the  Imperial  constitution  a 
fresh  coat  of  paint  and  exhibit  it  to  the  world  as  "The 
People's  Germany,"  while  leaving  the  essential  machinery 
undisturbed.  Or  the  constitution  may  be  compared  to  thej 
combination  lock  to  a  safe.  In  a  moment  of  seeming  gen- 
erosity the  owner  of  the  safe — the  German  oligarchy — may 
give  to  the  German  people  a  long  and  complex  formula,! 
from  which  only  one  turning  has  been  omitted,  and  bid 
them  open  the  safe  and  enrich  themselve/with  the  treasures 
therein  contained.  The  parts  of  that  constitution  are  so 
interdependent  that  unless  they  are  reformed  in  all  essen- 
tial points  no  progress  has  been  made. 

The  formula  now  proposed  by  the  German  Government 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  Chancellor  to  the  Reichstag,  and 
there  can  be  no  question  that  this  is  the  right  formula,  piw 
vided  always  that  it  is  carried  out  in  the  right  way.  The 
Chancellor  is  the  mainspring  of  the  constitution  and  the 
Reichstag  is  the  nearest  approximation  to  democracy  to  be 
found  in  any  part  of  the  German  political  machinery.  Of  ^ 
course,  it  is  absurd  to  talk,  as  Gorman  apologists  do,  of 
the  Reichstag  as  "the  most  democratic  legislative  lH>dy  in 
Europe."  Owing  to  its  gerrymandered  eUvtion  district*  it 
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is  almost  the  least  democratic  of  European  parliamentary 
bodies.  But  thru  it  the  will  of  the  German  masses  even  now 
finds,  if  not  expression  in  laws,  at  least  expression  in  words. 
It  is,  then,  most  desirable  that  the  Reichstaj?  become  the 
ruling  power  in  Germany,  as  the  House  of  Commons  is  the 
ruling-  power  in  England  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in 
France. 

But  how  many  and  how  great  are  the  obstacles  which 
prevent  such  a  reform  or  endanger  its  continuance  if  once 
established!  Responsible  government  is  not  a  word,  it  is  a 
fact;  and  it  must  have  deeper  guarantees  than  a  scrap-of- 
paper  constitutional  promise.  At  present  the  Reichstag  is 
a  fifth  wheel  of  the  coach,  a  semi-popular  institution  ap- 
pended to  a  constitution  which  would  run  almost  as 
smoothly  without  it.  Germany  is  ruled,  at  least  in  normal 
times,  by  a  Bundesrat  or  Federal  Council.  This  body  is 
appointed  by  the  governments  of  the  several  German  states. 
If  Germany  is  to  be  democratized,  then,  the  first  step  must 
be  either  the  abolition  of  the  Bundesrat  or  its  transforma- 
tion into  a  popular  Senate,  which  latter  can  only  be  done  by 
revolutionizing  the  government  of  each  state  in  the  empire. 

It  would  be  essential  in  any  case  to  revolutionize  Prus- 
sia, since  this  kingdom,  occupying  two-thirds  of  Germany, 
must  of  necessity  dominate  the  policy  of  the  whole  empire. 
In  Prussia  there  is  no  vestige  of  popular  rule.  There  is  a 


King-Emperor,  an  irresponsible  Ministry,  a  "Herrenhaus" 
(which  might  be  translated  '"House  of  Junkers")  and  an 
elective  assembly  chosen  by  an  Alice-in-Wonderland  fran- 
chise which  gives  to  the  vote  of  a  single  rich  man  the 
weight  of  thousands  of  votes  of  his  poorer  fellow-subjects. 
This  whole  constitution  must  be  swept  away  before  Ger- 
many can  plant  foot  on  the  first  rung  of  the  ladder  of  po- 
litical progress. 

German  state  constitutions  vary  greatly,  they  have  not 
the  monotonous  repetition  which  characterizes  the  political 
machinery  of  our  states.  But  the  best  of  them  are  very  far 
removed  from  anything  that  an  Italian  or  a  Belgian  or  a 
Dane  would  call  popular  government;  and  in  the  worst  in- 
stance (Mecklenburg)  there  is  no  constitution  at  all.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  a  revolutionary  change  in  Prussia 
would  bring  into  line  the  lesser  states  since  the  Prussian 
constitution  is  much  worse  than  the  German  average. 

Returning  to  the  Imperial  Government,  after  reforming 
the  states,  we  find  our  Chancellor  appointed  by  the  Em- 
peror but  responsible,  in  theory,  to  the  Reichstag  by  the 
great  reform  which  has  made  such  responsibility  a  part  of 
the  constitution  (the  reader  should  remember  that  this 
reform  is  still  only  in  the  talking  stage,  but  for  the  sake  of 
argument  we  are  assuming  it  to  be  law) .  He  offends  the 
Reichstag,  which  demands  his  resignation.  This  he  refuses 


OUR  TERMS  OF  PEACE 

President  Wilson's  Answer  to  Germany,  October  14,  1918 


The  unqualified  acceptance  by  the  present  German 
Government  and  by  a  large  majority  of  the  Reichs- 
tag of  the  terms  laid  doicn  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  his  address  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  on  the  8th  of  January, 
1918,  and  in  his  subsequent  addresses,  justifies  the 
President  in  making  a  frank  and  direct  statement 
of  his  decision  with  regard  to  the  communications 
of  the  German  Government  of  the  8th  and  12th  of 
October,  1918. 

It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  the  process  of 
evacuation  and  the  conditions  of  an  armistice  are 
matters  which  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  and 
advice  of  the  military  advisers  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Allied  Governments, 
and  the  President  feels  it  his  duty  to  say  that  no 
arrangement  can  be  accepted  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  which  does  not  provide  absolutely 
satisfactory  safeguards  and  guarantees  of  the  main- 
tenance of  the  present  military  supremacy  of  the 
armies  of  the  United  States  and  the  Allies  in  the 
field. 

He  feels  confident  that  he  can  safely  assume  that 
nothing  hut  this  v;ill  also  be  the  judgment  and  de- 
cision of  the  Allied  Governments. 

The  President  feels  that  it  is  also  his  duty  to  add 
that  neither  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
nor,  he  is  quite  sure,  the  governments  with  v;hich 
the  (iovernrnent  of  the  United  States  is  associated 
as  a  belligerent,  will  consent  to  consider  an  armis- 
tice so  long  as  the  armed  forces  of  Gfrmany  con- 
tinue the  illegal  and  inhumane  practices  which  they 
still  persist  in. 

At  the  very  tim,e  that  the  German  Government 
aj/ftroorhcH  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
vrith  proposnlH  of  peace  its  submarines  are  engaged 
in  sinkinq  passenger  ships  at  sea,  and  not  the  ships 
aUme,  but  the  very  boatn  in  which  their  passengers 
and  rrcvsH  neck  to  make  their  vmy  to  safety,  and.  in 
their  present   enforced,  with.dravml  from,  Flanders 


■and  Finance  the  German  armies  are  pursuing  a 
course  of  ivanton  destruction  which  has  ahvays  been 
regarded  as  in  direct  violation  of  the  rules  and  prac- 
tices of  civilized  warfare.  Cities  and  villages,  if  not 
destroyed,  are  being  stripped  of  all  they  contain 
not  only,  but  often  of  their  very  inhabitants.  The 
nations  associated  against  Germany  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  agree  to  a  cessation  of  arms  ivhile  acts  of 
inhumanity,  spoliation  and  desolation  are  being  con- 
tinued ivhich  they  justly  look  upon  with  horror  and 
with  burning  hearts. 

It  is  necessary,  also,  in  order  that  there  may  be 
no  possibility  of  misunderstanding,  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  very  solemnly  call  the  attention  of  the 
Government  of  Gerraany  to  the  language  and  plain 
intent  of  one  of  the  terms  of  peace  which  the  Ger- 
man Government  has  now  accepted.  It  is  contained 
in  the  address  of  the  President  delivered  at  Mount 
Vernon  on  the  Fourth  of  July  last. 

It  is  as  follows:  "The  destruction  of  every  arbi- 
trary power  anyivhere  that  can  separately,  secretly 
and  of  its  single  choice  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
world,  or,  if  it  cannot  be  presently  destroyed,  at 
least  its  reduction  to  virtual  impotency." 

The  potver  which  has  hitherto  controlled  the  Ger- 
man nation  is  of  the  sort  here  described.  It  is  within 
the,  choice  of  the  German  nation  to  alter  it.  The 
President's  words  just  quoted  naturally  constitute 
a  condition  precedent  to  peace,  if  peace  is  to  come 
by  the  action  of  the  German  people  themselves.  The 
President  feels  bound  to  say  that  the  tvhole  process 
of  peace  will,  in  his  judgment,  depend  upon  the  defi- 
niteness  and  the  satisfactory  character  of  the  guar- 
antees vihich  can  be  given  in  this  fundamental  mat- 
ter. It  is  indispensable  that  the  governments  asso- 
ciated against  Germany  should  kmnu  beyond  a  per- 
adventure  with  v)hom  they  are  dealing. 

The  President  will  make  a  separate  reply  to  the 
lioynl  and  fmpcrial  Gorr.rnmcvt  of  Austria-Hun- 
U(iry. 
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to  give.  How  shall  he  be  coerced?  In  England  if  a  Premier 
dared  defy  the  House  of  Commons,  all  money  supplies  would 
be  stopped  and  there  would  not  be  a  shilling  left  with  which 
to  run  the  business  of  government.  But  a  German  Chan- 
cellor, secure  with  his  permanent  taxes,  productive  govern- 
ment property,  long-time  military  budgets  and  the  like 
could  carry  on  a  struggle  with  the  Reichstag  for  years  be- 
fore being  compelled  to  give  in.  Bismarck  ruled  Prussia  on 
behalf  of  King  VVilht'lni  the  lirst  from  1862  to  18GG,  per- 
haps the  most  crucial  years  in  the  history  of  the  kingdom, 
without  obtaining  a  single  appropriation  from  any  elected 
legislative  body.  He  did  it  by  simply  ordering  the  officials 
of  the  kingdom  to  collect  taxes  just  the  same  whether  they 
had  been  voted  or  not. 

Not  only  will  it  be  necessary,  if  responsible  government 
is  to  exist  in  Gt>rmany,  to  give  the  Reichstag  absolute  power 
to  stop  the  collection  of  Imperial  revenues  unl'.'ss  they  have 
been  duly  voted,  but  the  Reichstag  must  also  have  at  com- 
mand the  force  to  carry  out  its  decrees.  That  agency  in  any 
government  rules  which  the  army  will  obey.  By  German 
custom  and  tradition,  in  some  respects  by  German  law,  the 
army  stands  outside  the  power  of  the  Reichstag  and  even 
outside  the  control  of  the  Chancellor.  Its  allegiance  is  per- 
sonal, to  the  Kaiser;  its  establishment  is  regulated  not  a 
year  at  a  time  (as  in  England)  but  over  a  long  period  of 
years;  it  has  its  own  laws  and  its  own  immunities  which 
override  all  civil  rights.  Dueling,  for  example,  is  a  penal 
offense  in  Germany,  and  yet  army  officers  have  been  dis- 
missed in  disgrace  for  refusing  to  fight  duels.  When  the 
military  authorities  proclaim  martial  law,  or  a  "state  of 
siege"  or  any  equivalent  emergency,  law  abdicates  and  civil 
government  becomes  mere  clerical  routine.  During  the  war, 
Bethmann-Hollweg,  Michaelis,  Hertling  and  Prince  Max- 
imilian have  been  helpless  and  ridiculous  puppets,  altho  in 
normal  times  they  would,  as  chancellors,  have  directed  the 
destinies  of  the  empire  so  long  as  the  Kaiser  permitted  them 
to  remain  in  office.  All  decisions  of  importance  have  been 
made  "over  their  heads"  by  the  Kaiser,  as  "war  lord,"  in 
consultation  with  Hindenburg,  Ludendorff,  von  Tirpitz  and 
other  chiefs  of  the  army  and  navy.  Constitutional,  parlia- 
mentary and  responsible  government  in  Germany  is  and 
must  remain  a  mockery  until  the  military  authorities  are 
subordinated  once  and  for  all  to  civil  authority.  To  accom- 
plish this  will  require  the  most  drastic  and  revolutionary 
changes  in  German  constitutional  practise  and  this  must 
rest  upon  an  equally  drastic  and  revolutionary  change  in 
German  political  psychology.  The  burgher  must  learn  to 
trample  on  the  Junker. 


ONE  GOOD  GERMAN  PROPOSAL 

ALTHO  the  German  plea  for  an  armistice  is  prepos- 
terous and  the  German  peace  proposals  as  a  whole 
^  are  impossible,  yet  there  is  one  point  put  forward 
in  the  speech  of  the  Chancellor  that  ought  not  to  be  lost  in 
the  discard.  It  is  a  new  note  in  the  peace  negotiations,  due 
doubtless  to  the  new  element  in  the  German  Government, 
the  representatives  of  the  laboring  classes.  Prince  Max- 
imilian, in  outlining  the  peace  program  of  the  coalition, 
says: 

At  the  peace  negotiatious  the  German  Government  will  use  its 
efforts  to  the  end  that  the  treaties  shall  contain  provisions  con- 
cerning the  protection  of  labor  and  insurance  of  laborers,  which 
provisions  shall  oblige  the  treaty  making  states  to  institute  in 
their  respective  Itintis  within  a  prescribed  time  a  minimum  of 
similar,  or  at  least  equally,  efficient  institutions  for  the  security 
of  life  and  health  as  for  the  care  of  laborers  in  the  case  of 
illness,  accident  or  invalidism. 

Nothing  like  this  has  appeared  in  either  the  Allied  or 
the  American  proposals,  but  we  should  not  reject  it  merely 
because  it  emanates  from  an  enemy.  It  is  quite  in  accord 
with  the  program  for  social  reconstruction  drawn  up  by  the 
British  Labor  Party,  which  is  determined  to  participate  in 
the  peace  congress  in  some  way.  It  will  doubtless  meet 
with  the  approval  of  Premier  Lloyd  George,  for  when  the 


war  broke  out  he  was  engaged  in  establishing  a  system  of 
wiirkingmen's  insurance  and  employment  agencies  on  the 
Gcnnan  model.  This  was  one  of  the  few  features  of  mod- 
ern Germany  that  attracted  the  approval  of  American 
t(  urists,  for  by  such  legislation  Germany  had  largely  done 
away  with  the  destitution  that  prevailed  in  Ilngland  and 
the  insecurity  of  life  and  livelihood  that  prevailed  in 
America.  The  inclusion  of  some  such  provision  in  the  peace 
tn^aty  would  not  only  level  up  the  condition  cf  the  work- 
ing classes,  but  tend  to  remove  a  cause  of  commercial  con- 
flict, competition  from  underpaid  and  migratory  labor. 


AN  ATTACK  UPON  AMERICAN  ARMY 

OFFICERS 

IT  is  with  amazement  that  we  read  in  a  circular  purport- 
ing to  express  the  mind  of  an  organization  calling  itself 
The  United  Spanish  War  Veterans,  a  Bolshevik  attack 
upon  the  officers  of  the  American  Army.  It  begins: 

Husks  and  shoddy,  shoddy  and  husks,  for  plain  American  voter, 
conscripted  and  become  merely  a  common  soldier !  Husks  and 
shoddy  for  fighting  man;  S.  A,  T.  C.  for  supermen!! 

A  sinister  system  seems  to  be  maturing  in  America,  the  full 
fruitage  of  which  may  spell  disaster  to  the  morale  of  the  workers 
at  home  and  their  fighting  sous  abroad.  Its  formula  seems  to  be : 

The  sons  of  the  fortunate  to  training  camp  or  college  to  achieve 
commissions. 

The  sons  of  the  workers  to  the  hardships  and  discipline  of  the 
raidcs,  to  stay  thei-e — uninspired ;  perforce  unaspiring. 

If  these  words  are  not  open  treason  Congress  and  the 
courts  have  further  work  to  do  in  defining  the  law  of  treason 
and  putting  teeth  in  it.  The  ostensible  purpose  of  the  circu- 
lar is  to  support  "resolutions  proposing  universal  promo- 
tion from  the  ranks  for  the  American  Army  by  democratic 
test."  It  is  explained  that  the  democratic  test  demanded  for 
"promotion  to  the  lowest  grad'3  of  combatant  commissioned 
officer"  is  knowledge  imparted  in  the  graded  public  schools 
and  practical  skill  in  field  and  battle  duties  of  the  soldier. 

Every  living  veteran  of  any  American  war  knows  that 
men  in  the  ranks  who  prove  by  soldierly  conduct  and  intel- 
ligent behavior  that  they  are  the  stuff  to  make  good  officers 
out  of  are  eligible  to  promotion  and  are  every  day  being 
promoted  in  the  American  Army  as  in  the  armies  of  Great 
Britain  and  of  France.  Every  veteran  knows  also  that  mod- 
ern warfare  demands  highly  technical  and  special  knowl- 
edge, and  that  all  the  resources  of  all  the  colleges  in  the 
land  cannot  provide  too  many  of  them.  Furthermore,  every 
veteran  who  reads  a  newspaper  knows,  as  all  other  literate 
American  citizens  know,  that  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  has  welcomed 
any  boy  eighteen  years  of  age  who  has  been  graduated  from 
the  public  high  school,  and  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  whether  he  is  the  son  of  a  "worker"  or  the  son  of 
one  of  the  "fortunate."  And,  what  is  more,  every  decently 
informed  American  knows  that  West  Point  and  Annapolis, 
year  by  year,  receive  boys  whose  parents  have  been  unable 
to  give  them  anything  but  public  school  opportunities. 

Of  course  no  loyal  Spanish  War  veteran  will  quietly  sub- 
mit to  the  disgrace  which  this  copperhead  circular  impu- 
dently pours  upon  his  head. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  armies  of  the  demo- 
cratic peoples  should  themselves  be  democratic,  and  that  the 
way  of  promotion  from  the  ranks  should  always  be  kept 
open.  But  the  man  who  is  not  a  fool  or  a  crook  knows  that 
promotion  from  the  ranks  is  only  a  very  small  part  of  the 
necessary  provision  for  keeping  an  army  democratic.  The 
immeasurably  more  important  thing  is  that  every  grade  of 
technical  military  education  should  be  made  demo*.'ratic  by 
being  opened  and  kept  open  to  the  humblest  and  to  the 
poorest,  no  less  than  to  the  "fortunate."  In  the  organization 
of  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  this  has  been  achieved  on  a  scale  never 
before  attempted  by  any  nation  in  the  world.  The  man  who 
attacks  this  experiment  us  undemocratic  is  not  objecting  to 
privilege:  ho  is  objecting  to  brains,  diligence,  good  conduot. 
In  all  kindi\ess  we  warn  hiu»  he  had  Inciter  "shut  up." 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  WEEK 


Austria  Accepts 
President's  Terms 


In  opening  the 
Austrian  Chamber 
of  Deputies  on 
October  9,  Premier  Baron  von  Hus- 
sarek  announced  that  a  note  had  been 
sent  to  President  Wilson  accepting  "in 
a  measure"  his  terms  as  a  basis  for  ne- 
gotiations. The  President  in  his  note  to 
Germany  stated  that  he  would  give  a 
separate  reply  to  the  Austro-Hungarian 
note.  The  President's  delay  in  answer- 
ing it  is  causing  great  anxiety  in  Vi- 
enna. 

The  movement  for  coming  to  an 
agreement  with  America  has  been  un- 
der way  for  some  time,  tho  little  has 


been  heard  of  it  in  the  United  States. 
A  month  ago  Count  Karolyi,  president 
of  the  Hungarian  Independence  party, 
declared  that  a  decisive  military  vic- 
tory was  a  dream  and  that  "we  ought 
to  accept  as  a  basis  for  negotiations 
President  Wilson's  program."  Baron 
von  Burian,  the  Austro-Hungarian  For- 
eign Minister,  last  year  exprest  a  gen- 
eral agreement  with  the  President's 
fundamental  principles,  especially  the 
league  of  nations  and  disarmament. 
The  Socialist  deputies  in  the  Austrian 
Chamber  on  October  2  demanded  peace 
on  the  following  basis:  The  creation  of 
a  league  of  nations,  no  economic  war- 
fare, no  annexations,  the  restoration 
of  Serbia,  Montenegro  and  Belgium, 
revision  of  the  treaties  of  Bucharest 
and  Brest-Litovsk,  a  settlement  of  the 
Eastern  questions  on  the  basis  of  na- 
tionalities, the  regulation  of  the  Polish 
question  by  the  Polish  constituents,  the 
establishment  of  autonomy  for  each 
nation  in  Austria-Hungary. 

At  the  same  session  of  the  Austrian 
parliament.  Deputy  Stanek,  a  Czech, 
declared  that  the  only  way  to  peace 
was  the  acceptance  of  Wilson's  four- 
teen points  and  the  concession  of  the 
nationalistic  demands  of  the  Czecho- 
slovaks and  Jugoslavs. 

Baron  von  Hussarek's  plan  for  fed- 
eration offends  the  Germans  without 
satisfying  the  aspirations  of  the  sub- 
ject nationalities,  so  he  has  been  com- 
pelled to  resign  and  Count  Silva  Ta- 
ronica  has  undertaken  to  form  a  cabi- 
net. It  is  no  secret  that  all  preparations 
have  been  made  for  a  revolution  in 
Bohemia  whenever  the  signal  for  it 
shall  be  given  by  the  Czecho-Slovak 
National  Council  at  Washington.  The 
constitution  has  been  drawn  up,  the 
provisional  government  selected,  and 
the  money  printed.  Possibly  the  gen- 
eral strike  ordered  at  Prague  on  Octo- 
ber 1.5  may  be  the  first  act. 

Hungary  is  showing  a  strong  dispo- 
sition to  break  away  from  Austria.  Dr. 
Wekerle,  the  Hungarian  Premier,  has 
announced  that  Hungary  must  be  rep- 
resented at  the  peace  conference  and 
that  the  treaties  connecting  Austria 
and  Hungary  should  be  reconsidered. 
The  Hungarian  papers  have  of  late 
been  attacking  Austria  in  the  most  sav- 
age language. 


THE    GREAT    WAR 

October  10 — Austria  and  Turkey  join 
Germany  in  appealing  to  President 
for  peace.  "Leinster"  and  "Hirano 
Maru"  sunk  near  Ireland. 

October  11 — Americans  clear  Argonne 
forest.  Serbs  occupy  Nish. 

October  12 — French  take  Laon  and 
La  F^re.  German  note  declaring  ac- 
ceptance of  President's  terms  pub- 
lished. 

October  13 — Belgians  take  Roulers. 
British  take  Menin. 

October  I't — President  replies  to  Ger- 
man note.  Italians  enter  Durazzo, 
Albania. 

October  15 — Revolutionary  rising  at 
Prague.  Germans  evacuating  Brus- 
sels. 

October  16 — Americans  take  Grand 
Pre.  British  reach  Lille. 


Turkey 
Wants  Peace 


By  the  surrender  of 
Bulgaria  and  the  ad- 
vance of  the  British  in 
Palestine  the  Ottoman  Empire  was 
caught  between  two  fires.  On  the  Euro- 
pean side  there  was  the  likelihood  that 
an  Allied  army  from  Salonica,  perhaps 
reinforced  by  Bulgarian  troops,  would 
soon  be  marching  on  Constantinople 
from  the  west.  On  the  Asiatic  side  Gen- 
eral Allenby,  having  annihilated  the 
Ottoman  armies  in  Palestine,  had  ad- 
vanced to  Damascus  and  was  still  go- 
ing north.  As  soon  as  he  reached  Alep- 
po he  would  cut  the  railroad  connecting 
Constantinople  with  Bagdad.  In  this 
extremity  the  Turkish  Government 
called  upon  Germany  for  help.  But 
Germany  had  her  hands  full  and  so 
Turkey  was  left  in  the  lurch. 

What  then  occurred  in  Constantino- 
ple is  obscure,  but  obviously  there  was 
an  irresistible  peace  movement.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  members  of  the  Mili- 
tary Club  demanded  of  the  Sultan,  un- 
der threat  of  a  revolution,  the  closing 
of  the  Union  and  Progress  Club,  dis- 
solution of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
resignation  of  the  entire  cabinet,  and 
the  formation  of  a  Liberal  Govern- 
ment, the  concession  of  rights  to  the 
population,  general  demobilization,  and 
the  signing  of  peace  on  any  terms. 

It  was  the  so-called  "Committee  of 
Union  and  Progress"  that  engineered 
the  revolution  which  overthrew  the  old 


WilY    IIIK   (;F,UMAN,S    want    I'KACE 
'rh*  »JiffeT«liee   in   RhMlinK  «how»    n>    the   rnw   irround   Kniri'il    in    prr-c-flinif    w««I<h  over  the  old  line  of  1917.  and    (2)    Iho  new  Kround  Riiincd  laat  week. 
K>jt  only  •  nri'/vinx  pic'-urp  mnp  could   rri.p«««nt  thf  rapidity  of  thp  Or/niin    r«-tr<nt.   Ah   w«-  ko  to  pr.Mn   the  line  ruHH   thru   OHtend,   Thourout,  Thlelt, 

Courtral,  Lillp,  Ciirvin,  I^  Ciitrau,  Oui»c,  (^cfcld,  and  (irund   Pr6 
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(£)  Fitsu  llluatratinj 

WHEN  THE  GERMANS  ENTERED  LILLE  IN  191  1 

This  shows   the   first   march   of  the   gray   troops    thru   the   city   streets   before   they   had   besun    their 

(iesi ruction  of  buildings  and  enslavement  of  the  civilian  population 


@  Press  lllustrutino 

LILLE,  EVACUATED   BY  THE   GERMANS  NOW 

There  is  little  evidence  left  of  the  once  prosperous  city  after  four  years  of  German  occupation.     This 

photograph   shows    German   supply   wagons,    pei-haps    carrying  away   thoir   last   Imit.      The   Germans 

evacuated  Lille  less  than  a  month  ago  and  the  Allies  took  the  city  on  October  16 


regime  and  has  virtually  ruled  the 
country  ever  since.  It  was  the  Young 
Turks  of  this  organization  who  insti- 
gated the  Armenian  massacres  and  the 
alliance  with  Germany. 

The  Sultan  acceded  to  the  demands 
of  the  pacifists,  and  the  pro-German 
ministers,  Talaat  Pasha,  Grand  Vizier 
and  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  En- 
ver  Pasha,  Minister  of  War,  resigned 
their  offices.  Tewfik  Pasha,  former  Am- 
bassador to  London,  whose  sympathies 
were  rather  pro-Ally,  assumed  the  po- 
sition of  Grand  Vizier,  but  within  ten 
days  he  also  was  forced  out,  and  Izzet 
Pasha,  a  pronounced  pacifist,  became 
Grand  Vizier  and  Minister  of  War.  The 
Germans  in  Constantinople  have  hur- 
ried home  by  way  of  Rumania. 

But  the  Government  at  Constanti- 
nople did  not  move  fast  enough  in  the 
direction  of  peace  to  suit  the  Asiatic 
Ottomans.  Before  September  25,  Rah- 
mi.  Governor  of  the  province  of 
Smyrna,  took  matters  into  his  own 
hands  and  despatched  a  delegation  of 
three,  a  Turk,  a  Greek  and  an  English- 
man, to  Europe  to  negotiate  a  separate 
peace.  Smyrna  is  the  largest  villayet  of 
Anatolia,  comprising  2,500,000  inhab- 
ilants.    The    news    of    this    attempt    at 


peace  negotiations  was  not  made  pub- 
lic in  London  till  October  8. 

It  is  said  that  Great  Britain  will  in- 
sist upon  the  same  terms  as  were  im- 
posed upon  Bulgaria,  that  is,  uncondi- 
tional surrender.  The  request  for  an 
armistice  will  be  referred  to  General 
Allenby,  commander  of  the  British 
ai-my  in  Syria. 

-pj^p  On    Monday,    October 

Flanders  Drive  .^f'  the  Belgians  Brit- 
ish  and  French  re- 
newed their  offensive  in  Belgium  on 
the  Lys  River  east  of  Ypres.  In  the 
first  day  they  took  the  important  rail- 
road towns  of  Roulers  and  Menin  and 
approached  Courtrai.  The  attack  was 
made  in  the  early  morning  after  a 
Clash  bombardment  that  gave  the  ene- 
my no  time  to  bring  up  the  reserves. 
This  ground  v/as  formerly  held  with 
the  utmost  tenacity  and  during  the  last 
four  years  the  Allies  have  made  no 
progress  whatever.  But  during  the  last 
three  months  the  Germans  have  suf- 
fered more  than  100,000  casualties  and 
their  resistance  has  materially  weak- 
ened. In  the  first  two  days  of  the  Al- 
lied advance  over  12,000  prisoners 
and  more  than  100  guns  were  taken. 


The  retreat  of  the  enemy  became  so 
rapid  that  the  pursuing  cavalry  could 
not  keep  in  touch  with  them.  The  Bel- 
gians in  four  days  advanced  fifteen 
miles,  reaching  Thourot  and  Thielt. 
The  British  on  the  right  reached  Lille, 
the  largest  city  in  the  occupied  terri- 
tory and  the  chief  German  supply 
point. 

The  advance  toward  Ghent  has  a 
double  effect.  It  weakens  the  hold  of 
the  Gei-mans  on  the  coast  to  the  north 
and  it  endangers  their  possession  of 
Lille  and  Valenciennes  to  the  south.  It 
i.i  reported  that  the  Germans  are  with- 
drawing their  heavy  guns  from  Ostend 
and  Zeebrugge  and  trying  to  get  their 
warships  out  of  these  ports.  But  the 
British  navy  is  on  the  alert  and  may 
interfere  with  these  operations.  The 
warehouses  and  docks  of  Ghent  are 
said  to  have  been  cleared  of  their 
stores. 

Smashing  the  North  of  Verdun 
Kriemhild  Front  the  Germans,  hav- 
ing  fallen  back  to 
the  Kriemhild  fortifications,  are  offer- 
ing more  stubborn  resistance,  for  a 
break  in  the  line  here  would  leave  them 
liable  to  a  flank  attack  in  the  open 
country  beyond.  General  von  der  Mar- 
witz,  commander-in-chief  of  the  Fifth 
Army,  has  issued  an  order  stating  that: 
"It  is  on  the  unconquerable  resistance 
of  the  Verdun  front  that  depends  the  fate 
of  a  great  part  of  our  western  front, 
perhaps  even  of  our  nation."  In  spite, 
however,  of  warnings  and  reinforce- 
ments, the  Americans  have  already 
made  a  breach  in  the  Kriemhild  line 
which  they  are  widening  day  by  day. 
The  Germans  here,  as  elsewhere,  are 
now  placing  their  chief  reliance  upon 
machine  guns,  which  they  are  using  in 
unparalleled  profusion.  In  the  assault 
of  Hill  288  the  Americans  had  to  meet 
the  fire  of  200  guns  concealed  in  the 
adjacent  woods.  The  capture  of  the 
villages  of  Grand  Pre  and  St.  Juvin 
made  a  definite  breach  in  the  Kriem- 
hild line  at  one  of  its  strongest  points. 

The  German  ^11  along  the  line  ex- 
Retreat  *^^Pt  at  the  end  the  Ger- 
mans are  retiring  rapid- 
ly, and  the  Allies'  gains  during  the  past 
week  have  been  more  considerable 
than  at  any  time  since  the  war  began. 
The  drive  of  the  British  and  French  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Gei'man  salient 
between  Cambrai  and  St.  Quentin  and 
the  drive  of  the  French  and  Americans 
against  the  southern  side  between 
Reims  and  Verdun  have  forced  the 
Germans  to  withdraw  from  the  apex  of 
the  salient  at  La  Fere  and  Laon.  The 
knot  of  wooded  hills  known  as  the  St. 
Gobain  massif,  that  has  formed. the 
bastion  in  the  angle  of  the  German  line 
since  1914,  has  been  carried  by  Gen- 
eral Mangin's  forces. 

At  eleven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
(Htober  13  the  French  tlag  was  tloated 
from  the  spire  of  Laon  cathedral.  Of 
the  original  16,000  population  onlv 
6500  reniainetl.  All  of  the  able-bodied 
men  and  most  of  the  women  and  girls 
had  been  forced  to  labor  for  the  tJer- 
maiis  either  about  Laon  or  in  prison 
camps  in  Germany  and  Russia.  During 
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Sriaae  in  the  Seio  York  Tribune 

ANOTHER    CRY    FROM    MACEDONIA 

Mr.    Briggs   has   made   this    cartoon   of   Turkey's 

willingness  to  surrender  one  of  his  famous  series 

called   "When   a   Feller   Needs   a   Friend" 

the  German  occupation  $1,160,000 
have  been  exacted  from  the  town  in 
the  form  of  forced  contributions  or 
fines.  The  furniture  of  the  city  hall  and 
many  private  houses  was  carried  off 
when  General  von  Herringen  and  staff 
left  Laon. 

The  simultaneous  retirement  of  the 
Germans  from  two  hundred  miles  of 
front  and  their  effort  to  carry  off  with 
them  their  big  guns  and  enormous 
stores  of  munitions  and  supplies  has 
thrown  the  transportation  system  into 
a  state  of  unprecedented  confusion. 
The  Allies  have  now  attained  an  un- 
questioned superiority  in  the  air  and 
they  are  nightly  dropping  tons  of  ex- 
plosives on  the  railroads  and  stations, 
as  well  as  using  their  long-range  guns 
on  the  same  objectives.  To  add  to  the 
congestion,  the  inhabitants  of  the  fron- 
tier cities  are  trying  to  get  out  of  dan- 
ger by  flight  into  Belgium,  where  there 
is  neither  room  nor  food  for  them.  Be- 
cause of  the  suffering  of  civilians  and 
the  impedance  of  military  operations 
by  this  exodus  the  German  Govern- 
ment has  appealed  to  France  thru  the 
Swiss  Government  to  abstain  from 
bombarding  the  large  cities  of  north- 
em  France  and  to  permit  at  least  a 
portion  of  the  population  of  Valen- 
ciennes to   pass  into  the   French   lines. 

The  Germans  in  their  retreat  are 
trying  to  lay  waste  the  country  as  they 
did  when  they  withdrew  in  1!H7  to  the 
Hindenhurg  line  so  as  to  render  it  im- 
passable to  pursuers,  but  now  they  are 
being  followed  up  so  do^fly  that  the 
devastation  is  incomplete  and  ocra- 
flional  villages  are  left  intact  thru  th'- 
failure  of  those  left  behind  to  burn  and 
blow  them  up.  Not  having  men  enough 
to  spare  for  rearguards  the  German; 
have  in  Home  places  rigged  up  wooden 
Jif/ldiers,  and  against  these  dummies 
the  British  wasted  their  ammunition 
and  their  time. 

An  ofTicial  inspection  of  the  coal 
mines  in  the  I^ens  region,  of  which  the 
British  have  recently  taken  possession, 
HhowH  that  it  will  take  about  two  years 


to  bring  them  into  good  working  order 
and  five  years  to  restore  their  normal 
productivity.  The  mines  have  been 
flooded  and  their  operating  machinery 
systematically  demolished.  Some  of  the 
mines  have  been  blown  up.  Of  ten 
thousand  houses  in  Lens  not  one  has 
been  left  standing.  The  city  has  been 
right  on  the  firing  line  for  two  years. 

Altho  the  Germans  are  being  forced 
out  of  the  positions  which  they  hoped 
to  hold  during  the  winter  and  are  suf- 
fering unexpected  losses  in  the  evacu- 
ation, the  movement  is  so  far  a  sys- 
tematic and  well  calculated  retirement 
to  pre-determined  positions.  To  use 
their  Nibelungen  nomenclature,  they 
have  abandoned  the  Wotan-Siegfried- 
Alberich  line  and  they  are  trying  to 
establish  themselves  on  the  Hunding- 
Brunhild-Kriemhild  line.  The  towns  re- 
cently gained  by  the  Allies  and  Ameri- 
cans, that  is.  Lens,  La  Bassee,  St. 
Quentin,  La  Fere  and  Laon,  lie  be- 
tween these  two  lines. 

But  this  new  line  is  probably  unten- 
able, for  it  is  now  outflanked  on  the 
north  by  this  week's  drive  in  Belgium, 
and  the  British  are  already  pounding 
on  the  Hunding  sector,  the  French  on 
the  Brunhild,  and  the  Americans  on 
the  Kriemhild.  If  this  line  fails  them 
the  Germans  may  try  to  hold  a  front 
stretching  between  Metz  and  Lille.  The 
next  step  would  be  to  fall  back  into 
Belgium  or  to  their  own  frontier. 

While  the  Germans  by  retiring  are 
shortening  their  line,  they  are  losing 
more  men  than  the  saving  on  frontage 
v;ill  amount  to,  and  besides,  their  new 
line  in  France,  if  they  are  able  to 
establish  one,  will  not  be  naturally  so 
strong  nor  so  well  fortified  as  the  old 
Hindenburg  line  from  which  they  are 
being  driven.  Since  the  Allies  started 
their  offensive  the  middle  of  July  they 
have  taken  about  275,000  German  pris- 
oners. To  these  must  be  added  prob- 
ably a  million  more  in  killed  and 
wounded.    To   offset   these   losses   Ger- 


many will  have  only  her  annual  con- 
tingent of  about  350,000  of  nineteen- 
year-old  recruits  and  such  of  the 
wounded  as  may  be  returned  to  the 
ranks. 

The  British  have,  according  to  their 
official  report,  suffered  over  700,000 
casualties  in  the  thirty-nine  weeks  of 
fighting  from  the  beginning  of  the  year 
to  the  end  of  September.  To  these 
must  be  added  the  heavy  losses  of  Oc- 
tober. The  French  never  report  their 
losses. 

Down  With  the     The    notes    of    Presi- 

■tr^i,^«,^iior..,o       tlent   Wilson  pointing 

Honenzollerns  ^  ^i    ^  ^i      t  •  i 

out  that  the  Imperial 

German  Government  is  the  chief  im- 
pediment to  peace  has  emboldened  the 
anti-dynastic  elements  in  the  popula- 
tion to  speak  out  their  sentiments.  The 
Socialist  journals  openly  call  upon  the 
Kaiser  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the  good 
of  his  people  and  abdicate.  In  such  a 
case,  they  insist,  the  Crown  Prince 
should  not  succed  to  the  throne,  for  he 
has  always  been  more  belligerent  and 
reactionary  than  his  father.  He  pub- 
licly approved  of  the  brutality  of  the 
German  oflUcers  at  Zabern,  Alsace, 
shortly  before  the  war,  and  in  a  speech 
to  a  regiment  at  Langthur  said:  "The 
happiest  moment  in  my  life  will  be  the 
day  when  the  war  breaks  out."  During 
the  war  every  effort  was  made  to  give 
the  Crown  Prince  a  reputation  for  gen- 
eralship and  a  statue  was  erected  to 
him  as  "The  Conqueror  of  Longwy," 
one  of  the  frontier  fortresses  that  fell 
an  easy  victim  to  the  first  onslaught. 
He  was  put  in  command  of  the  great 
German  offensives  like  the  siege  of 
Verdun  and  the  recent  drive  at  Paris, 
but  since  both  these  proved  failures, 
either  thru  bad  luck  or  his  incompe- 
tency, he  has  lost  his  former  popular- 
ity. The  second  son  of  the  Kaiser, 
Prince  Eitel  Fritz,  tho  named  after  At- 
tila.  King  of  the  Huns,  does  not  bear 
so   bad   a  reputation.    Or   perhaps   the 


(c,  C'f/mmltlrij  un  I'ulillr  Inlniuinlii.n,  I'nit  llUuliaUng 

A   VANKKK   ••Wirtl'I'K'r"   TANK 

Small,   upc'dy  tRnkn   llkn  thl«   huv<-  taken  n  HiicccHHful   part   in   the   Allied  vIetorieH   in    I'runre.    Thoy 

lire    Bimcml    lnvuln«T<ilile    iind    iirrrud    with    miicliiric   itunH.    The    men    of    Ihe    Amerii'im    lunk    corpH 

hitvo   won   Hpecial  conitneridiilinn   for   their   recent    IlKhtlntc 
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Prussian  crown  might  devolve  upon 
Wilhelm  Friedrii-h,  the  son  of  the 
Crown  Princ-e,  who  being  only  twelve 
years  old,  has  an  impeccable  reputa- 
tion. But  if  a  I  evolutionary  movement 
gets  headway  it  is  likely  to  sweep  away 
the  Hohenzollerna  from  the  Imperial  if 
not  the  Royal  throne.  The  minor  Ger- 
man states  have  ever  since  1871  been 
restive  under  the  domination  of  Prus- 
sia and  its  upstart  dynasty. 

Riotous  demonstrations  in  favor  of 
peace  are  reported  from  various  Ger- 
man cities.  In  Berlin  great  crowds 
marched  down  Unter  den  Linden  and 
assembled  in  front  of  the  Royal  Palace 
shouting:  "Down  with  the  Hohenzol- 
krns!"  and  "We  want  peace!"  Similar 
demonstrations  took  place  among  the 
munition  makers  of  the  Krupp  works 
at  Essen. 

It  is  now  known  that  the  appeal  for 
an  armistice  was  made  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Hindenburg.  In  the  revision  of 
the  constitution  the  Junkers  are  con- 


@  Cotnmitlec  oil  I'ulA..  /..,,„  ,„„,i,„i, 
Irom  Weaicrn  Sewtpapcr  Union 

WHAT   A   UOUGHliOY   CARRIES   WITH   HIM 

WrtEN  HE  GOES  UP  FRONT 
The  hflmet,  of  course,  \»  soon  transferred  from 
his  puok  to  his  liead,  but  the  rest  of  the  equip- 
ment and  the  rations  maUe  a  heavy  load.  The 
Ameriean  infantryman  earriea  this  pack  from 
the  time  he  leaves  camp  till  he  Koew  over  the  top 


ceding  all  points  in  dispute.  The  right 
of  the  Kaiser  to  declaie  war  is  to  be 
abrogated,  ministerial  responsibility 
granted,  and  all  men  given  a  single 
\ote  in  Prussia. 

Armistice  ■^    brief    resume    of 

Correspondence  ^^^  ^"^•^f^^PO"'^^"^"^ 
between  the  United 
States  and  Germany  with  reference  to 
Germany's  request  for  an  armistice 
seems  desirable.  The  German  chancel- 
lor, Prince  Max  of  BadtMi,  asked  Presi- 
dent Wilson  on  October  (i  to  invite  the 
Entente  Allies  to  delegate  plenipoten- 
tiaries to  negotiate  with  German  pleni- 
potentiaries as  to  "steps  for  the  resto- 
ration of  peace,"  and  meanwhile  to 
arrange  for  a  general  armistice. 

The  President  replied  on  the  8th  that 
he  desired  cleai-er  information  as  to 
what,  precisely,  the  German  chancellor 
meant  when  he  said  that  he  accepted 
Mr.  Wilson's  program  of  January  8, 
1918;  also,  what  was  the  nature  of  the 
"German  Government"  represented. 
He  also  said  that  he  could  not  suggest 
to  his  co-belligerents  an  armistice  until 
Germany  had  withdrawn  her  armies 
"everywhere  from  invaded  territory." 

The  Germans  replied  on  October  14. 
accepting  Wilson's  terms  in  behalf  of 
Austria  as  well  as  themselves;  declared 
themselves  ready  to  comply  with  his 
condition  regarding  evacuation;  sug- 
gested a  mixed  commission  to  arrange 
the  details  of  the  proposed  withdrawal; 
and  explained  that  "the  present  Ger- 
man government  .  .  .  has  been 
formed  by  conferences  and  in  agree- 
ment with  the  great  majority  of  the 
Reichstag";  hence  "the  chancellor 
speaks  in  the  name  of  the  German 
Government  and  the  German  people." 
The  official  German  message  reached 
Washington  on  the  14th,  and  that  same 
evening  the  response  was  telegraphed 
to  Berlin,  via  the  Sv/iss  legation,  and 
published  to  the  world. 

It  told  the  German  Government  that 
the  only  way  to  get  an  armistice  was 
by  treating  with  the  military  authori- 
ties on  the  battle  line;  and  that  none 
might  be  expected 

so  long  as  the  armed  forces  [of  Germany] 
continue  the  illegal  and  inhumane  practises 
which  they  persist  in.  .  .  .  The  nations 
associated  against  Germany  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  agree  to  a  cessation  of  arms  while 
acts  of  inhumanity,  spoliaticui,  and  desola- 
tion are  being  continued  which  they  justly 
look  upon  with  horror  and  with  burning 
hearts. 

The  President  also  informed  Germany 
in  very  solemn  language  that  no  peace 
could  be  made  with  her  until  she  had 
rid  herself  in  truth  and  permanence  of 
her  present  system  and  spirit  of  gov- 
ernment. 


Foreign 
Opinion 


The  President's  handling  of 
the  German  notes  has  great- 
ly enhanced  his  prestige  as 
a  diplomatist  and  inspired  confidence 
among  the  Allies  in  his  leadership.  The 
best  way  to  show  the  feeling  of  our 
foreign  friends  and  enemies  is  by  brief 
quotations  from  the  editorials  of  prom- 
inent newspapers: 

niUTisii  riiKss 

l*ri'si<lent  Wilson  ilcserves  I  lie  gratitude 
of  tlie  civilized  world  for  having  saved  the 
^itmitioii.      Morniiiii    I'ost. 


Once  more  President  Wilson  has  said  the 
right    thing    in    tlie    right    place. — Evening 

'I'here  is  not  a  soldier  or  civilian  who 
will  not  realize  that  to  jettison  the  Kaiser 
and  ills  generals  and  the  wluile  hierarchy 
of  Pnissiaiiisin  is  tlie  first  stop  toward 
lieace.-   /'((/;  Mull  Oazclte. 

I'lt'sidciit  Wilson  realized  that  there  are 
other  powers  besides  the  United  States  in 
this  war.  This  shows  a  loyalty  we  naturally 
expected  from  him. — Globe. 

We  must  stiiiid  resolutely  behind  the 
1 'resident  when  he  demands  the  destruction 
of  the  Prussian  military  power  as  a  neces- 
sary condition  of  peace,  but  while  we  do 
tliis  we  mtist  also  back  his  appeal  to  the 
(ierman  nation  and  make  it  clear  that  when 
they  can  present  their  credentials  as  a  free 
peoijle  we  shall  be  ready  for  peace  on  terms 
v,'lii(h  can  be  honorably  accepted  by  honest 
men  everywhere. — Wcstminsfcr  Onzette. 

In  n  State  paper,  which  is  a  model  for 
its  dignity,  penetration,  and  restraint,  the 
President  translates  into  simple  and  direct 
words  the  thoughts  of  every  allied  govern- 
ment and  of  every  allied  soldier  and  citizen. 
—Daily  Mail. 

FRENCH    PRESS 

The  Government  at  Berlin  is  now  obliged 
to  allow  the  reply  to  appear  in  every  news- 
paper in  Germany.  The  directors  of  Ger- 
many sought  public  debate.  They  have  it. — 
Lc  Temps. 

Since  our  Allies  have  accepted  a  French 
general  to  lead  their  armies  why  shouldn't 
we  accept  the  American  President  to  con- 
duct our  diplomatic  operations?  We  shall 
not  easily  find  a  better  guide  than  is  Presi- 
dent Wilson. — L'Heure. 

GERMAN    PRESS 

Does  President  Wilson  really  want  peace, 
or  is  he  compelled  to  support  England  to 
the  last?  If  so  the  efforts  of  the  German 
Government  are  bound  to  be  fruitless. — 
Kheiiiische  Westfalische  Zeitung. 

liCt  who  will  believe  in  the  league  of 
nations  idea ;  the  fact  is  we  will  enter  the 
league  as  a  belittled  power. — Taegliche 
Knndschau. 

The  German  answer  places  the  whole 
future  of  Germany  in  Wilson's  hands  and 
turns  our  territorial  questions  into  inter- 
national questions,  which  are  bound  to  be 
answered  negatively  at  the  peace  confer- 
ence.— Deutsche, Tages  Zeitung. 

We  are  unbeaten  and  have  no  occasion 
to  act  as  if  beaten.  Acceptance  of  Wilson's 
conditions  would  be  an  acknowledgment  of 
defeat.- — Hanover  Ktiner. 

Humanity,  bleeding  from  a  thousand 
wounds,  reposes  its  hopes  in  the  noble  side 
of  the  character  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. — Germania. 

Germany  has  lost  the  war. — Kreuzsei- 
tvng. 

We  see  in  William  II  the  last  German 
military  monarch.  The  Emperor  always  has 
asked  great  patriotic  sacrifices  from  his 
subjects.  It  is  now  for  him  to  show  his 
spirit  of  sacrifice  and  to  withdraw. — Col- 
ogne Volks-Zeitung. 

TT  Tj     i        The  renewed  activity  of  the 
U-Boat        ^  u        •  u 

German     submarmes     has 

Havoc  caused  heavy  loss  of  life. 
The  American  freighter  and  transport 
"Ticonderoga"  was  sunk  on  September 
30  in  midocean  1700  miles  from  the  At- 
lantic coast.  The  "Ticonderoga"  was 
the  German  steamer  "Camilla  Rick- 
mers"  interned  at  Manila  when  the 
war  began.  She  had  fallen  fifteen  miles 
behintl  the  convoy  on  account  of  engine 
trouble  when  a  U-boat  rose  out  of  the 
sea  and  launched  two  torpedoes  at  her. 
The  first  missed,  but  the  second  took 
ctfeet,  disabling  the  steamer.  The  "Ti- 
conderot^a"  had  only  time  to  fire  five 
or  six  shots  when  her  guns  were  put 
out  of  action  by  the  shells  fn>m  the  big 
guns  of  the  submarine,  said  to  havt? 
been  of  eight-inch  caliber.  The  lK>m- 
bardnient  continued  even  after  a  white 
blanket    hail  been   raised   as  a   sign  of 
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surrender  and  the  boats  that  were  be- 
ing lowered  were  riddled  with  shell 
fragments  and  shrapnel.  One  boat  and 
a  raft  got  away  and  of  their  Qccupants 
three  officers  and  ten  men  were  eventu- 
ally rescued.  Two  lieutenants  were 
taken  on  board  the  U-boat.  The  rest, 
ten  officers  and  106  men,  perished. 

The  "Tampa,"  an  American  coast 
guard  cutter  in  use  as  a  convoy,  was 
torpedoed  off  the  British  coast  on  the 
night  of  September  26  with  the  loss  of 
ten  American  officers  and  102  men,  one 
British  officer  and  five  civilian  em- 
ployees. 

The  Japanese  steamship  "Hirano 
Maru"  of  8000  tons  was  toi-pedoed  early 
in  the  morning  of  October  4  about  300 
miles  south  of  Ireland  while  homeward 
bound.  The  steamer,  carrying  some  300 
men,  women  and  children,  sank  within 
seven  minutes  and  none  was  rescued 
except  twenty-eight,  who  were  still 
alive  and  afloat  in  the  water  when  the 
American  destroyer  "Sterrett"  arrived 
on  the  scene. 

The  Irish  mail  boat  "Leinster,"  car- 
rying 687  passengers  and  a  crew  of 
seventy  across  the  Irish  Channel,  was 
torpedoed  on  October  10  and  480  lives 
were  lost.  More  might  have  been  saved, 
but  a  second  torpedo  completed  the 
demolition  of  the  vessel  while  the 
women  and  children  were  being  put 
into  the  boats. 

The  British  armed  mer- 

Wreckofthe      cantile    cruiser   "Otran- 

Otranto  ^„    ^^^^   j^^^   collision 

with  the  transport  "Kashmir"  in  the 
North  Channel  between  Scotland  and 
Ireland  on  Sunday  morning,  October  6. 
The  steering  gear  of  the  "Kashmir" 
got  out  of  order  during  a  storm  and 
she  knocked  a  hole  in  the  side  of  the 
"Otranto."  The  water  rushed  in  and 
put  out  the  boiler  fires,  so  the  "Otran- 
to" drifted  onto  a  rocky  reef  a  mile  off 


the  cliffs  of  Islay  Island,  Scotland. 
Here  no  rope  could  be  got  to  her  and 
no  boat  could  reach  her.  The  destroyer 
"Mounsey"  came  four  times  alongside 
for  a  moment  and  some  of  the  soldiers 
and  sailors  jumped  for  her,  fifteen  feet 
below,  but  many  of  them  fell  into  the 
water  or  were  crushed  between  the 
vessels.  At  noon  the  "Otranto"  was 
lifted  by  a  big  wave  and  broken  in 
two  upon  the  rocks.  All  on  board  were 
then  thrown  into  the  surf  and  most  of 
them  drowned  or  dashed  against  the 
rocks.  The  sea  of  the  inlet  was  full  cf 
wreckage  and  floating  bodies.  Two  hun- 
dred bodies  were  recovered  and  buried 
in  graves  holding  twenty  each.  Sixteen 
men  managed  to  get  ashore  at  Islay. 
The  "Mounsey"  took  off  300  American 
soldiers,  30  French  sailors  and  266 
members  of  the  crew.  But  357  Ameri- 
can soldiers  lost  their  lives  in  the  wreck. 

Progress  in  '^^^  ^^^*  annual  report  of 
Port  R'c  ^^^  food  commission 
established  by  the  legis- 
lature of  Porto  Rico  indicates  the  pa- 
triotism of  the  islanders  in  a  most  ef- 
fective way.  It  shows  that  during  the 
past  year  the  island  has  saved  for  the 
Allies,  by  economy  in  consumption, 
1,400,000  pounds  of  bread  and  bis- 
cuits, and  more  than  50,000  barrels  of 
white  flour.  The  decree  of  meatless 
days  has  saved  more  than  a  hundred 
head  of  cattle  a  week,  and  the  retail 
prices  of  staple  articles  of  food  bought 
at  stores  have  been  so  regulated  as  to 
reduce  the  necessary  expenditure  of 
the  people  by  more  than  two  million 
dollars. 

There  is  great  overcrowding  in  the 
labor  market  on  the  island,  and  wages 
are  low.  The  proposal  of  the  Employ- 
ment Service  to  send  Porto  Rican  la- 
borers to  do  war  work  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  United  States  has  there- 


WAR  LOANS  OF  THE  BELLIGERENTS 
The  extent  of  the  black  area  from  the  center 
and  the  figures  on  the  radii  show  the  amount 
per  capita  of  the  internal  war  loans  raised  up 
to  July,  1918.  Every  person  in  Germany  or 
England  has  loaned  on  the  average  about  $300 
to   his   government,    while   the   American,    richer 

than   either,   has   contributed  less   than   SlOO 

fore  been  eagerly  welcomed,  and  30,- 
000  volunteered  and  are  now  being 
sent  to  this  country. 

The  war  has  made  difficulties  of  other 
kinds  in  Porto  Rico.  Public  schools 
have  been  seriously  handicapped  by 
military  demands,  as  more  than  150 
members  of  the  teaching  force,  and 
many  of  the  older  pupils,  have  been 
called  into  the  army. 

An  interesting  educational  move- 
ment is  the  teaching  of  the  soldiers  at 
Camp  Las  Casas,  near  San  Juan.  A 
majority  of  them  are  unable  to  read 
and  write  in  any  language,  and  know 
little  if  any  English.  They  are  eager 
and  quick  to  learn,  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
classes  in  simple  schooling  are  produc- 
ing most  gratifying  results. 

A  terrific  earthquake  shook  the 
island  on  October  11,  causing  wide- 
spread loss  of  life  and  destruction  of 
property,  especially  in  Mayaguez. 
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VIC'IOdY    DAY    IN    NEW    YORK 
Pr-miil^n*.   Wilnrin    U'l   thf  military   pnrndp  </f   Ih*   Alii**  down    I'ifth    Avenue     (known    nowadiiyH    mt    the    "Avcnup    of    the    Allir«").    The    climnx    of    Ihe 
(Uy'R   (■♦•I'-J/rati'/n    wa«   th'-   LiM-ny   /^/an    iippcAl   at  th«r   Kn-nt   [.ih'rty  jillur    In    MiidiHon    .SquHf*',    wherj-    a    mnp    of    Allied    victork-n    K'vf-Jt    point    t<>    the 

nloKiiri,      l.'-nd   Ihf   way   th«'y    flKhl" 
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ANOTHER   U-BOAT   DONE    FOR 

A    passenger   on    board   a   Spanish   steamer  snapped    this   photograph   of   a    U-boat  being  towed   into   port  by  the   British  ship    that   capturtd    it.   The 
U-boat   fired   a   torpedo   at   the   Britisher,   missed,   and   was  in  turn  tired  on  and  damaged  before  it  could  escape. 


Congress  Both  Senate  and  House  re- 
at  Leisure  !"''*'"  inactive  while  await- 
ing the  revision  of  the 
Revenue  bill.  In  the  Senate,  however, 
a  lively  discussion  was  precipitated  on 
October  10  by  the  President's  inquir- 
ing reply  to  the  German  request  for  an 
armistice,  some  Republican  Senatoi-s 
deploring  any  discussion  with  the  ene- 
my, and  demanding  blunt  insistence  on 
unconditional  surrender,  and  Demo- 
cratic senators  contending  that  the 
President  was  seeking  that  -end  in  a 
more  astute  way. 

Meanwhile  the  Senate's  Finance 
Committee  continued  its  examination 
of  the  Revenue  bill,  dealing  principally 
this  week  with  the  schedules  of  "lux- 
ury" taxes,  some  of  which,  as  also 
some  of  the  items  of  liquor  tax,  were 
considerably  modified.  The  Judiciary 
Committee  also  resumed  considera- 
tion of  the  alleged  combination  of  Ger- 
man sympathizers  to  influence  public 
opinion  thru  newspapers  secretly  sup- 
ported for  that  purpose. 

The  Senate  renewed  for  five  years 
the  arbitration  treaties  between  tha 
United  States  and  Japan,  and  between 
the  United  States  and  Uruguay. 

In  the  House  the  War  Department 
asked  for  $1,100,000  for  additional 
heavy  cannon;  and  the  Public  Health 
officials  urged  the  immediate  passage 
of  a  bill  enabling  them  to  spend  $10,- 
500,000  for  hospitals  for  men  dis- 
charged from  the  army  on  account  of 

having  tuberculosis. 

.  ,,,» 

•y^gj.  Some  interesting  statements 
Supplies  ^^^^  been  authorized  by 
the  War  Department  show- 
ing that  there  has  not  been  the  slight- 
est relaxation  owing  to  recent  events 
in  the  care  or  "carry  on"  of  the  two 
millions  of  American  soldiers  now  in 
Europe.  It  is  hard  to  visualize  the 
amount  of  these  supplies  enumerated, 
but  a  glimpse  may  be  gained  from  a 
list  of  materials  in  the  single  depart- 
ment of  engineering  that  had  been  sent 
abroad  previous  to  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber, and  is  constantly  being  augment- 
ed.  It  included  pontoon  equipment  for 
thirty-six  divisions.  Then  there  is  an 
item  of  277,000  tons  of  railroad  rails 
and  accessories;  another  of  45,000 
tons  of  structural  steel,  and  7,000  tons 
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of  corrugated  iron  for  walls  and  roofs. 
In  addition  to  this,  100  tons  of  steel 
warehouse  sheds,  covering  2,000,000 
square  feet,  went  over;  but  it  is  more 
impressive  to  realize  that  the  figures 
mean  very  nearly  sixty  acres  under 
iron  roof.  The  aggregate  of  lumber, 
wallboard  and  other  things,  such  as 
10,000  tons  of  nails,  sent  for  the  con- 
struction of  wooden  buildings  is  amaz- 
ing, yet  to  it  must  be  added  timbers, 
railroad  ties,  etc.,  bought  in  England, 
France  and  Switzerland. 

Consider  the  four  items  of  camou- 
flaging materials.  There  were  needed 
2,000,000  square  yards  of  wire  netting 
— enough  to  hide  411  acres;  but  this 
is  a  less  spacious  array  than  the  ship- 
ment of  burlap,  for  if  that  were  spread 
out  all  at  once  it  would  conceal  more 
than  500  acres.  To  this  was  added  al- 
most half  a  square  mile  of  fishnet  and 
1200  tons  of  paint. 

Liberty        "^  slowing  down  of  subscrip- 
T  oan  tions   fo   the  fourth   Liberty 

Loan  early  in  the  week 
caused  some  dismay.  The  percentage  of 
accomplishment  was  about  equal  to  that 
in  the  third  loan  in  the  same  number 
of  days,  but  the  much  larger  amount*to 
be  gathered  made  the  apparent  equal- 
ity illusory.' •The  deficiency  was  ex- 
plained partly  by  the  prevalence  of  in- 
fluenza and  the  directing  of  public  at- 
tention to  combating  it,  and  partly  to 
the  talk  of  a  military  armistice,  which 
gave  some  persons  an  impression  that 
the  money  called  for  would  not  be  need- 
ed. The  managers  of  the  loan  sprang 
into  renewed  activity  everywhere.  Sec- 
retary McAdoo  made  a  personal  can- 
vass in  Washington  with  copious  re- 
sults. The  President  issued  on  October 
10  a  ringing  notice  that  "nothing  has 
happened  which  makes  it  safe  or  pos- 
sible to  do  anything  but  push  our  ef- 
fort to  the  utmost."  This  reminder  pro- 
duced immediate  fruit;  and  Mr.  Wil- 
son's personal  infUionce  was  shown 
again  most  pictures(iuely  when  he  ap- 
peared unexpectedly  at  a  theater  in 
Now  York  on  the  nixt  evening  (Dct- 
ber  11)  and  by  buying  a  $2000  bond  set 
going  a  subscription  that  brought  $750,- 
000  from  the  audience. 

On  the  next  day  the  President 
inarched    down     Fifth    Avenue    at     the 


head  of  the  Army  and  Navy  part  of 
the  big  Liberty  Day  parade  in  New 
York  City — a  parade  distinguished  by 
the  fact  that  it  was  led  by  contingents 
of  soldiers  from  the  troops  of  most  of 
the  Allies.  Great  parades  were  taking 
place  simultaneously  in  Chicago  and 
many  other  cities,  and  went  far  toward 
arousing  the  public  to  its  duty.  As  the 
week  advanced  gains  in  subscriptions 
were  steadily  accelerated,  especially  in 
the  West,  where  St.  Louis  reported  on 
the  11th  that  67  per  cent  of  her  quota 
was  in  hand,  and  two  days  later  Min- 
neapolis announced  hers  completed. 
Secretary  Baker's  return  to  the  United 
States  and  his  account  of  the  urgent 
need  of  money  to  carry  en  the  work 
abi'oad,  was  a  further  stimulus;  and 
Mr.  McAdoo  capped  this  by  a  stirring 
appeal  to  buy  on  the  instalment  plan, 
especially  addrest  to  farmers.  Hardly 
half  of  the  requiredsixbillionshad  been 
offered  by  the  morning  of  the  15th,  when 
the  President's  vigorous  action  on  the 
German  petition  for  an  armistice,  and 
a  second  call  from  him  to  the  country 
to  lend  quickly  and  freely,  furnished  a 
new  impetus.  By  October  18  $4,000,- 
000,000  had  been  subscribed. 

Forest  Fires      ^^^^    swept    into    swift 


in  Minnesota 


destruction  a  wide  area 


of  woods  and  villages  in 
Minnesota  at  the  western  extremity  of 
Lake  Superior.  Just  when  or  how  the 
fire  began  is  not  known,  but  in  the 
evening  of  the  12th,  a  northerly  gale 
blowing,  it  became  evident  that  it  was 
uncontrollable,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  threatened  district  began  to  flee. 
The  large  town  of  Cloquet  was  first  in 
its  path,  and  here,  as  elsewhere,  rail- 
road trains  were  made  up  of  any  and 
every  car  available  and  thousands  of 
people  were  hurriedly  carried  into  Du- 
luth.  Great  numbers  fled  'oy  the  wagon 
roads,  aided  by  men  who  hurried  to 
the  path  of  the  fire  from  outside  the 
area  and  brought  away  refugees.  By 
night  of  the  13th  the  conflagration  had 
spent  its  force,  but  in  these  two  days 
it  had  obliterated  forests,  farms. 
stacked  grain,  fodder  and  fuel,  aiivl 
more  than  twenty  towns  and  villagos 
within  an  area  of  not  less  than  10.000 
square  miles.  It  has  not  yet  been  pos 
sible  to  count  the  loss  of  life,  but  it  is 
believed  that    ll>00  persons  perished. 


PUTTING  TWO  AND  TWO  TOGETHER 

BY  FRANKLIN  KNIGHT  LANE,  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR 


ON  the  one  hand,  200,000,000 
acres  of  unproductive  land,  a 
veritable  No  Man's  Land  of 
desolation;  on  the  other  4,000,- 
000  or  more  returned  fighting  men  who 
will  want  jobs  or  the  opportunity  to 
acquire  a  home — these  two  factors  lie 
at  the  foundation  of  the  recent  legisla- 
tion by  Congress  appropriating  $100,- 
000  "for  an  Investigation  to  be  made 
by  the  Director  of  the  Reclamation 
Service  of  the  reclamation  by  drainage 
of  lands  outside  existing  reclamation 
projects  and  of  the  reclamation  and 
preparation  for  cultivation  of  cut-over 
timber  lands  in  any  of  the  states  of  the 
United  States,"  and  an  additional  ap- 
propriation of  $100,000  for  an  investi- 
gation of  new  irrigation  projects  in  the 
so-called  arid  and  semiarid  states  of 
the  West. 

The  appropriation  of  these  sums — 
small  as  they  are — marks  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  era  of  prosperity  for  the 
United  States,  foreshadowed  by  the 
prosperity  that  has  come  to  many  sec- 
tions of  the  West  thru  the  construction 
by  the  Reclamation  Service  of  world- 
famous  dams  and  reservoirs  to  conserve 
the  meager  water  supply  and  furnish 
it  when  needed,  thru  thousands  of  miles 
of  canals  and  laterals,  to  the  thirsty 
land",  the  former  home  of  prairie  dogs 
and  jack  rabbits,  the  land  of  the  sage- 
brush and  the  cactus. 

The  3,000,000  acres  of  otherwise  des- 
ert land  which  will  ultimately  be 
brought  under  the  plow  of  the  settler 
on  the  irrigation  projects  now  com- 
pleted or  under  construction  will,  how- 
ever, form  only  an  insignificant  part  of 
the  vast  scheme  of  reclamation  contem- 
plated. 

With  a  proper  utilization  of  our 
water  supply,  it  is  estimated  that 
1.5,000,000  additional  arid  acres  may  be 
brought  under  the  ditch.  The  expendi- 
tures required  to  construct  the  irriga- 
tion works  necessary  to  impound  and 
distribute  the  water  for  these  areas 
are,  however,  too  huge  to  tempt  private 
capital.  The  West  today  is  strewn  with 
the  wrecks  of  private  irrigation  com- 
panies which  have  attempted  the  im- 
possible. Many  others  have  turned  to 
the  riovemmtnt  for  assistance  in  pre- 
8cr"^ing  the  remnants  of  their  invest- 
ments. TTie  sale  of  private  irrigation 
bonds  is  at  a  low  ebb.  Hut  the  Govern- 
ment already  has  an  organization — the 
Reclamation  Service — tried  in  the  fire 
of  experience,  which,  given  the  fund.", 
can  build  the  necessary  works,  no  mat- 
ter how  gigantic  the  task  may  appear, 
U>  Hfclaim  these  arid  wastes;  and  the 
Government  under  present  law  gets 
back  its  investment  thru  long  time  pay- 
ment*, without  int<Test,  covering  a 
period  of  thirty  or  forty  ycar.s — a  finan- 
cial imp<'>««ibility  for  the  private  com- 
pany. 

A  similar  situation  is  presented  in 
connection  with  the  cut-over  timber 
lands,  approximating  200,000,000  acres 
of  as   barren   a   wast^-  as  those   former 


timber  lands  of  northern  France  which 
have  felt  the  ebb  and  flow  of  battle.  Yet 
this  cut-over  timber  land,  when  cleared 
of  stumps  and  brush,  when  leveled  and 
brought  under  the  plow,  is  capable  of 
producing  a  higher  average  crop  value 
per  acre  than  the  majority  of  the  agri- 
cultural land  of  the  country. 

Overlapping  the  cut-over  lands  to 
some  extent  are  approximately  seventy 
or  eighty  million  acres  of  swamp  land, 
at  present  mosquito  infested  and  a 
source  of  danger  to  the  health  of  the 
surrounding  country,  but,  when  prop- 
eily  drained  and  cleared,  as  fertile  as 


(t)  InlrrniilUmnl  Film 
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the  most  favored  agricultural  land   in 
the  world. 

There  is  then  at  present  a  vast  area 
of  300,000  square  miles  of  irrigable, 
cut-over  and  swamp  land  awaiting  rec- 
lamation— an  area  ten  times  as  large 
as  the  land  area  of  the  State  of  Maine, 
seven  times  as  large  as  that  of  Ohio, 
six  times  that  of  New  York,  five  times 
that  of  Georgia,  four  times  that  of  Min- 
nesota, twice  as  large  as  the  land  area 
of  California,  and  larger  by  one-fifth 
than  the  State  of  Texas.  The  reclama- 
tion of  this  latent  national  resource 
and  the  placing  of  it  in  cultivation  will 
add  an  almost  incalculable  amount  to 
the  wealth  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

With  the  return  of  our  fighting  men 
the  means  to  bring  this  about  will  lie 
ready  to  hand.  There  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  speculation  as  to  how  these  men 
will  be  amalgamated  in  our  industrial 
organization  without  upsetting  economic 
conditions.  How  will  they  react  if  left 
to  themselves?  What  will  their  attitude 
be  toward  what  some  might  feel  was  a 
paternalistic  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  in  attempting  to  guide 
their  destinies  after  demobilization?  It 
is  of  course  idle  to  discuss  these  ques- 
tions with  the  soldier  in  the  field.  Such 
an  attempt  was  made  recently  in  con- 
nection with  a  census  of  a  large  body 
of  representative  troops  at  the  front 
from  one  of  the  Allied  nations.  The  re- 
sult was  as  might  have  been  expected. 
The  men  answered  practically  as  a  unit 
that  they  didn't  know  what  they  were 
going  to  do  on  their  return  and  fur- 
thermore they  weren't  thinking  about 
the  matter.  Their  big  job  right  then  was 
to  finish  the  work  for  which  they  had 
been  sent  across  the  seas,  to  help  put 
down  the  mighty  forces  of  evil  for  all 
time,  to  make  the  world  safe  for  de- 
mocracy and  once  more  a  decent  place 
to  live  in.  They  had  no  time  to  plan  for 
the  future  while  the  present  was  at 
stake. 

But  on  demobilization  this  attitude 
of  mind  will  be  entirely  changed.  The 
task  of  the  present  will  be  past,  and 
the  future  will  loom  large  and  attrac- 
tive to  these  men  who  have  done  their 
duty,  looked  death  in  the  face,  and 
come  back  to  their  own  country. 

If  left  to  themselves,  many  of  them 
will  undoubtedly  return  to  the  same 
type  of  work  with  which  they  were  fa- 
miliar before  joining  the  colors;  others 
will  follow  the  many  lines  of  trade 
which  they  had  learned  during  their 
I)eriod  of  enlistment  in  the  service; 
others  will  be  found  among  the  drifters, 
taking  a  job  here  and  there  as  oppor- 
tunity offers,  but  never  becoming  of  the 
highest  economic  value  to  themselves 
or  to  the  nation;  while  a  large  number 
may  be  unable  to  find  any  employment 
of  any  kind  and  so  will  be  forced  into 
the  ranks  of  the  un("mployod,  compelled 
to  wander  about  the  country  looking 
for  a  job,  forced  to  bid  against  their 
follows  for  a  chance  to  earn  a  living. 

It  JM  believed  \('(mtimied  on  page  IS'J 
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WHY  WE  MUST  SAVE  COAL 

A  Message  to  the  People  From  the  Fuel  Administration 


WE  are  asked  to  save  coal.  The 
materials  of  war  cannot  b^ 
manufactured  without  it  and 
our  production  of  them  is 
speeding  ahead  with  a  rapidity  which 
demands  one  hundred  million  more  tons 
than  we  mined  last  year.  Altho  coal 
represents  only  about  2Mi  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  manufactured  articles  of  the 
United  States,  without  it  all  industry 
would  cease. 

There  is  no  effort  to  disg'uise  the  grav- 
ity of  the  situation.  In  his  declaration  of 
August  12th,  to  the  miners,  impressing 
upon  them  the  urgency  of 
increased  production,  Pres- 
ident Wilson  said:  "The 
existing  scarcity  of  coal  is 
creating  a  grave  danger — 
in  fact  the  most  serious 
which  confronts  us — and 
calls  for  prompt  and  vig- 
orous action  on  the  part  of 
both  operators  and  miners. 
Without  an  adequate  sup- 
ply our  war  program  will 
be  retarded;  the  effective- 
ness of  our  fighting  forces 
in  France  will  be  lessened; 
the  lives  of  our  soldiers  will 
be  unnecessarily  endan- 
gered and  their  hardships 
increased." 

This  does  not  mean  that 
coal  is  not  being  mined  in 
vast  quantities.  Let  no  one 
dream  that  the  cry  for  fuel 
economies  in  factories  and 
homes,  the  curtailment  of 
coal  to  the  less  essential  in- 
dustries; the  darkened  re- 
sorts and  highways  and  the 
high  taxes  placed  upon 
travel  and  freight  mean 
that  miners  are  idle  and 
freight  yards  asleep.  Alone 
among  the  warring  nations 
we  have  increased  our  out- 
put steadily  since  our  en- 
trance into  the  struggle. 
This  year,  for  instance,  we 
shall  have  mined  almost  50 
per  cent  more  bituminous 
coal  than  in  the  year  be- 
fore the  war  started.  Fig- 
ures and  percentages  rush 
past  us  In  such  mighty  vol- 
ume that  there  is  danger  of 
not  heeding  the  sound  of 
them  because  of  the  noise. 
To  increase  our  production 
by  almost  one-half  in  spite 
of  the  draft  which  has  de- 
pleted the  ranks  of  labor, 
and  to  get  it  from  the  mines 
over  the  railroads  despite 
the  fact  that  there  are  too 
few  tracks  and  too  few  cars 
and  locomotives  to  carry 
the  traffic,  enormously  in- 
creased by  war,  tells  a  story 
of  genius  exercized  by  the 
mine  operators  and  railroad 
administrators  and,  on  the 
part  of  the  miners,  one  of 
self-sacrificing  patriotism. 
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YOUR  JOB  AND  MINE 

BY  HARRY  A.  GARFIELD 

UNITED  STATES   FUEL  ADMINISTRATOR 

From  every  branch  of  the  Government  and  from 
every  ivar  activity  there  comes  a  continuous  and  in- 
creasing cry  for  fuel  to  keep  the  machinery  of  ivar 
in  motion.  Soldiers,  ships,  shells  and  all  the  myriad 
materials  tvhich  the  army,  the  navy  and  their  auxil- 
iaries must  have  depend  on  fuel. 

Every  increase  in  the  nation's  war-making  ef- 
ficiency means  an  increased  demand  for  fuel.  Esti- 
mates as  to  the  country's  coal  needs  which  xcere 
judged  to  he  high  in  April,  proved  wholly  inadequate 
in  July.  New  ivar  factories  and  new  ships  call  for 
additional  millions  of  tons. 

To  meet  this  enormous  and  constantly  increasing 
demand  the  mines  of  the  country  are  straining  every 
nerve.  Mine  oivners  and  mine  workers  are  aivaken- 
ing  to  the  tremendous  responsibility  which  rests 
upon  them,  and  in  the  last  few  months,  in  a  spirit 
of  national  unity,  they  produced  coal  in  greater 
quantities  than  ever  before.  In  response  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  country  and  the  activities  of  the  Fuel 
Administration  they  are  turning  out  a  weekly  pro- 
duction such  as  the  country  never  saw. 

But  there  is  a  limit  to  the  transportation  facili- 
ties and  labor  supply  available  for  the  mines.  There 
is  apparently  no  limit  to  the  groxving  demand. 

The  work  of  the  Fuel  Administration  and  the 
mine  oivners  and  mine  workers  must  be  supple- 
mented by  the  xvork  of  every  coal  consumer  if  we 
are  to  supply  the  war  demand  for  coal,  and  at  the 
same  time  keep  the  country  xoarm.  Every  coal  con- 
sumer must  do  his  part  to  eliminate  every  wasteful 
and  unnecessary  use  of  coal.  The  responsibility  for 
securing  the  greatest  possible  production  of  coal 
rests  with  the  Fuel  Administration  and  the  miners. 
The  responsibility  for  seeing  that  every  pound  of 
coal  does  its  full  share  of  the  nation's  work  rests 
with  every  consumer. 


The  power  of  this  war  is 
mechanical  science  and  the 
heart-beat  of  mechanical 
science  is  coal  heat.  What 
could  we  produce  without 
it?  Not  ships,  cars,  locomo- 
tives, rails,  airplanes,  mo- 
tors, projectiles,  shells, 
barbed  wire,  ammunition; 
not  food  nor  food  contain- 
ers; not  hospital  supplies, 
clothing,  nor,  in  short,  any 
of  the  materials  which  cre- 
ate an  army  and  then 
transport  and   maintain   it. 

Because  the  war  is  a  war 
of  steel  created  by  coal,  the 
Government  is  controlling 
the  output  of  the  iron  and 
steel  industries  for  the 
period  of  the  war.  Mr. 
Leonard  Replogle,  Steel  Di- 
rector of  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board,  is  responsible 
for  every  pound  of  iron  and 
steel  made  in  the  United 
States.  When  the  grandeur 
of  the  war  is  told,  the  tale 
will  be  an  epic  of  steel,  writ- 
ten not  only  in  figures  and 
factories  but  in  human 
character.  When  the  steel 
manufacturers  and  the  War 
Industries  Board  agreed 
upon  prices  which  involved 
in  some  cases  a  reduction 
of  75  per  cent  from  prevail- 
ing standards,  a  majestic 
stanza  was  given  to  history. 
Freely  were  fortunes  laid 
in  the  lap  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  be  used  in  the  great 
cause.  The  sacrifice  was 
made  voluntarily  by  the 
steel  manufacturers.  They 
are  not  asking  for  profits, 
but  only  that  we  shall  feed 
them  coal  for  a  twenty- 
four  hour  day  of  labor  in 
the  service  of  war. 

For  this  war  of  steel,  wo 
must  have  such  vast  ton- 
nage of  coal  as  staggers 
the  imagination  when  we 
try  to  conceive  a  definite 
picture  of   our   fuel    needs. 

Five  tons  of  coal,  approx- 
imately, are  used  to  produce 
and    transport    one    ton    of 
steel.     Every     steel     plant   ' 
which  can  be  supplied  with    i 
coal     is     running     twenty-    ' 
four  hours  a  day  and  giving    | 
practically  its  entire  output    I 
to  the  Government.  Without    , 
coal  the  production  of  sttH.>l    I 
would  cease;   without  steel   | 
war  would  cease.  The  pro-    i 
gram     of     the     Emergetioy    , 
Fleet  Corporation  for  un9   I 
is     twelve     million     dead 
weight  tons  of  steel  vej^sels.    i 
During   an    artillery    battle   I 
an  amount  of  steel  was  dia- 
chargod  in  one  hour  which    i 
r^iuires   OiH>0   tons   of  coal 
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to  produce.  Every  American  field  army 
(composed  of  1,250,000  men)  must  have 
eight  thousand  guns  at  the  outset  and 
the  supply  needs  constant  renewal. 
Every  soldier  sent  over  must  be  sup- 
plied with  an  amount  of  metal  which 
costs  more  than  forty  tons  of  coal  to 
make.  Steel  is  the  winged  genius  of  the 
war. 

More  and  more  and  ever  more  coal 
must  our  factories  consume  for  the  lib- 
eration of  steel  and  the  products  made 
of  steel.  More  and  ever  more  coal  must 
be  used  to  transport  our  supplies.  Our 
locomotives  bum  up  every  year  one 
quarter  of  the  coal  which  we  take  out 
of  the  earth.  We  depend  on  them  to 
haul  our  coal  from  the  fields  to  the  fac- 
tories and  to  carry  from  factories  to 
ocean-going,  coal-driven  vessels,  the 
war  supplies  produced  by  the  consump- 
tion of  this  fuel. 

Coal  production,  vigorously  stimulat- 
ed tho  it  is,  cannot  yield  the  entire  coal 
requirements  of  our  colossal  war.  How 
then  shall  we  obtain  coal  to  keep  in- 
dustry active,  our  home  population 
warm,  and  our  war  activities  going  at 
top  speed? 

A  part  of  the  hundred  million  addi- 
tional tons  required  this  year  must  be 
taken  out  of  smoke  stacks  which  toss 
unburned  particles  of  coal  into  the  air, 
out  of  boilers  which  waste  a  shocking 
proportion  of  the  fuel  consumed  and 
out  of  the  furnaces,  cook  stoves  and 
lights  of  our  homes.  In  other  words,  it 
must  be  conserved. 

The  conservation  program  of  the 
United  States  Fuel  Administration  di- 
vides the  task,  asking  industrial  plants 
to  save  about  thirty-five  million  tons 
this  year  and  householders  about  fifteen 
million.  This  demand  for  conservation 
of  fuel  power  in  factories  and  homes  is 
economically  sound.  We  are  not  asked 
to  do  without  power  and  heat,  but  to 
use  all  that  is  potential  in  the  black, 
lumps  which  we  put  on  our  fires. 


The  Fuel  Administration  does  more 
than  admonish  us;  it  has  obtained  the 
services  of  heating  experts  who  tell  us 
how  to  manage  fires  so  that  we  can 
utilize  all  the  energy  they  yield.  For 
instance,  it  has  issued  directions  to  all 
the  power  plants  in  the  country  regard- 
ing the  generation  of  power,  heat  and 
light  and  has  appointed  inspectors  to 
go  into  these  factories  and  power  plants 
in  order  to  determine  how  closely  tho 
instructions  are  followed.  In  each  state 
and  district  are  its  administrative  en- 
gineers, to  whom  are  delivered  the  re- 
ports of  the  inspectors  and  who  rate 
the  plants  according  to  their  fuel  man- 
agement. So  wastefully  have  power 
plants  operated  in  the  past  that  a  sav- 
ing of  twenty  million  tons  is  expected 
to  result  from  the  instructions  issued 
by  the  Fuel  Administration  and  this 
follow-up  inspection. 

In  the  past,  electric  current  has  been 
generated  wastefully.  Coal  must  be  had 
to  generate  such  current.  To  start  a  car 
requires  three  times  the  electricity  re- 
quired to  drive  it  the  next  block.  This 
fact  is  at  the  basis  of  the  so-called 
"skip-stop"  which  establishes  certain 
stations  for  cars  instead  of  permitting 
passengers  to  get  on  and  off  wherever 
they  signal.  The  purpose  is  to  reduce 
the  number  of  stops  one-half,  thus  re- 
ducing coal  consumed  in  generating  the 
extra  power  demanded  for  starting  the 
car  after  more  frequent  stops.  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  heart  of  the  great  coal  fields 
and  keenly  perceptive  of  the  gravity  of 
the  fuel  problem,  expects  to  save  125,000 
tons  of  coal  a  year  by  the  establishment 
of  the  skip-stop. 

But  not  only  to  street  cars  is  the 
skip-stop  being  applied.  Elevators  are 
discharging  passengers  only  at  certain 
floors,  and  boats  and  trains  make  fewer 
local  stops  than  formerly. 

Another  method  of  saving  the  coal 
coiisumed  at  the  "peaks"  of  electric- 
PQwer  production  is  rather  poorly  de- 


scribed by  the  word  ataf/gering.  The 
word  refers  to  a  plan  for  not  opening 
all  industries  and  occupations  at  the 
same  hour,  but  "staggering"  them  be- 
tween eight  and  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ings, for  instance,  which  would  result 
in  their  closing  at  various  hours  be- 
tween four  and  six.  In  this  manner 
traffic  would  be  relieved  at  the  two 
overtaxed  hours  of  the  day  and  coal- 
consuming  "peaks"  of  electric  current 
required  to  carry  packed  and  overflow- 
ing cars  for  a  short  time  twice  within 
nine  or  ten  hours,  would  be  graded 
down  to  a  more  gradual  line  over  a 
longer  period. 

It  takes  coal  to  carry  coal,  so  the 
Fuel  Administration  has  worked  out  a 
zone  system  for  coal  deliveries  which 
reduces  the  length  of  journeys  between 
the  fields  and  the  consumers.  So  far  as 
is  compatible  with  the  absolute  require- 
ments of  the  consumer  in  relation  to  his 
products,  he  must  accept  the  coal  which 
is  mined  nearest  him  and  which  can  be 
delivered  with  the  least  expenditure  of 
fuel. 

Tho,  in  its  campaign  to  save  coal, 
the  Fuel  Administration  has  a  system 
of  factory  inspection  and  rating,  it  does 
not  inspect  furnaces,  cook  stoves  and 
lights  in  our  homes.  It  does,  however, 
offer  us  sound  instruction  in  the  man- 
agement of  them.  City,  state  and  county 
fuel  administrators  can  be  called  on  by 
householders  for  information  regard- 
ing all  the  fuel-saving  measures  which, 
without  wasting  put  warmth  and  glow 
into  homes. 

Our  earth,  which  often  has  seemed 
inexhaustible  in  resources,  falters  when 
we  seek  a  substitute  for  coal.  Gasoline 
and  kerosene  are  proving  themselves 
so  valuable  as  fuel  for  certain  types  of 
engines  that  their  conservation  has  be- 
come a  war  measure  equally  with  that 
of  coal. 

In  certain  regions  natural  gas  is 
available  as  a  substitute  and  should  be 
employed  so  far  as  possible. 
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Thin  cnr  dumpino  npparalun  UftH   two   tonn  at   a   time  from   the.     Fuel  conncrvution   he{/inH  at  the  mines.  These  miners  are  work- 
rUvatffl    Irnihi,    and    dumps    them    into    cars    on    a    lower    level     iufi     a     vein    of    anthracite,     and    one    is     drillinu    for    a     blast 


I  owe  my  trip  to  Italy  to  a  recal- 
(.•itraiU  Frt'iii-h  tailor.  When  I  ac- 
tepteil  the  invitation  of  the  Kritisli 
Government  to  go  abroad  1  did 
nut  t'xptct  to  do  more  than  pay  brief 
visits  to  thf  French,  English  and 
American  fronts  in  addition  to  passing 
a  reasonable  time  in  Paris  and  London. 
But  less  than  a  week  before  I  sailed 
from  homo  I  took  part  in  the  founding 
of  the  new  Italy-America  Society,  which 
was  established  to  promote  closer  rela- 
tions between  Italy  and  the  United 
States.  1  had  brought  several  letters  of 
introduction  to  Italian  people  from 
members  of  the  society,  but  I  really  did 
not  expect  to  avail  myself  of  them.  I 
had  already  accepted  the  hospitable  in- 
vitation of  Captain  W.  P.  Cresson,  the 
head  of  the  American  Military  Mission 
to  Belgium,  to  be  his  guest  at  the  Bel- 
gian front  and  we  had  planned  to  leave 
the  Ritz  Hotel  in  Paris  in  the  captain's 
automobile  at  nine  a.  m.,  May  20th. 
At  eight  o'clock  that  morning  the  cap- 
tain called  me  up  on  the  telephone  and 
said  his  tailor  had  not  returned  the 
promised  new  uniform  that  was  abso- 
lutely indispensable  for  him  to  wear 
back  to  Belgium,  and  he  would  have  to 
postpone  our  automobile  trip  to  a  later 
date.  Of  course  I  acquiesced  in  this 
postponement,  but  one  hour  after  we 
would  have  been  on  the  way  to  Bel- 
gium had  the  uniform  arrived  on  time, 
I  received  a  cablegram  from  Mr.  Charles 
E.  Hughes,  ■  president  of  the  Italy- 
America  Society,  asking  me  to  go  at 
once  to  Rome  to  represent  the  society 
at  the  celebration  of  the  third  anniver- 
sary of  Italy's  entrance  into  the  war, 
on  the  24th  of  May.  I  had  not  heard 
that  any  special  celebration  was  con- 
templated, but  I  consulted  our  Ameri- 
can Ambassador,  Mr.  Sharp,  as  well  as 


the  Italian  Ambassador  to 
France,  both  of  whom  assured 
me  that  it  was  very  impor- 
tant that  I  should  attend  the 
ctlebration.  Ambassador  Sharp  told  me 
of  the  very  serious  German  propaganda 
that  was  being  insidiously  spread  thru- 
out  Italy  to  tempt  her  to  make  a  sepa- 
rate peace,  and  he  felt  tliat  it  was  im- 
portant for  the  Italian  people  to  be 
assured  by  a  special  reprtsontative  that 
America  sympathized  witli  them  in 
every  possible  way  in  their  heroic 
striiggle  with  Austria.  The  collapse  of 
the  Italian  line  at  Capoietto  had  been 
a  severe  blow  to  Italy  ami  she  was  not 
quite  sure  whether  she  would  receive 
from  the  Allies,  and  especially  from 
the  United  States,  the  moral  and  ma- 
terial support  she  needed.  When  the 
war  broke  out  Italy  had  found  herself 
after  thirty-three  years  of  alliance  with 
Germany  and  Austria  confronted  with 
a  problem  which  a  lesser  nation  might 
have  solved  wrongly.  She  had  to  decide 
between  the  risk  of  being  called  a 
traitor  by  her  then  allies  and  of  plung- 
ing into  the  most  terrible  war  of  his- 
tory unprepared,  for  Italy  never  has 
been  and  is  not  now  a  martial  country. 
The  real  purpose  of  Italy's  alliances 
with  Germany  and  Austria  was  the 
maintenance  of  peace  with  Austria, 
who  had  never  forgiven  Italy  for  tak- 
ing the  provinces  of  Lombardy  and 
Venice  when  she  achieved  her  unity 
and  independence.  Still  there  was  no 
choice  for  Italy  but  to  break  with  her 
allies,  for  the  Italian  people  would 
never  have  consented  to  fight  France 
and  England,  with  whose  political  and 
moral  life  they  were  in  most  accord. 
Ambassador  Sharp  thought  I  could  do 
some  service  by  assuring  the  leaders  of 
the  Italian  people  of  America's  true 
attitude  toward  Italy,  and  accordingly 
I  took  the  first  train  for  Rome. 

We  were  two  nights  and  a  day  going 
from  Paris  to  the  Eternal  City.  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  all  transportation  has 
slowed  up  on  account  of  the  war.  My 
stateroom  companion  turned  out  to  be 
a  most  agreeable  English  officer.  He 
was  one  of  the  "King's  Couriers"  and 
he  told  me  he  spent  his  entire  time  bear- 
ing official  mail  from  the  British  Ad- 
miralty to  the  various  capitals  of  the 
Allies.  The  mail  pouch,  which  he  never 
for  an  instant  either  day  or  night  let 
out  of  his  sight  or  that  of  his  orderly, 
was  perforated  with  holes  so  that  it 
would  sink  if  thrown  into  the  sea.  As 
the  Germans  on  one  occasion  captured 
an  official  mail  bag  that  was  floating  on 
the  surface  of  the  ocean  after  they  tor- 
pedoed a  British  steamer,  the  perforated 
mail  pouches  have  now  come  into  uni- 
versal vogue. 

This  was  my  first  visit  to  Italy  and 


WHEN  I  SPOKE  FOP 

BY    HAMILI 


The   great    hall    of    the    Aiujustemn    filled    to    the    yi 
tives    of    all    nations    gathered    to    celebrate     the    I 

at  the  station  in  Rome  by  representa- 
tives of  the  Italian  Foreign  Office  and 
the  American  Embassy.  I  was  taken  at 
once  to  the  Grand  Hotel,  considered  the 
best  in  Italy,  and  forthwith  to  luncheon 
with  Mr.  H.  Nelson  Gay,  the  active  man 
in  the  recently  established  Italo-Amer- 
ica  Union,  which  will  attempt  to  do  in 
Italy  for  America  what  the  Italy- 
America  Society  plans  to  do  in  Amer- 
ica for  Italy.  Mr.  Gay,  who  is  said  to 
have  the  finest  library  in  existence  on 
modern  Italian  history — it  consists  of 
some  90,000  volumes — received  us  in 
his  beautiful  old  Italian  palace,  the 
drawing  room  of  which  opened  into  a 
garden  of  palms  and  flowers  in  which 
half  a  dozen  fountains  were  playing. 
Another  fountain  at  the  doorway  rep- 
resented two  crouching  lionesses  spout- 
ing water  from  their  mouths.  After 
going  over  carefully  the  policies  and 
purposes  of  our  two  societies,  Mr.  Gay 
took  me  to  pay  my  respects  to  Signer 
Gallenga,  the  statesman  in  the  Foreign 
Office  who  had  charge  of  the  great  cele- 
bration on  the  24th. 

Ambassador  Page  had  in  the  mean- 
time invited  me  to  be  the  speaker  to 
represent  the  United  States  on  that 
gala  occasion.  The  King  of  England 
had  sent  his  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
to  represent  England  at  the  celebra- 
tion  and  the   Prince  was  to  arrive  in 


Rome  the  next  morning.  Si^or  Gal- 
if  I  should  begin  to  tell  of  the  trip  over  lenga  invited  me  to  accompany  him  to 
the  Alps  and  down  into  the  sunny  the  railroad  station  as  one  of  the 
plains  beyond,  and  finally  in  Rome,  of     receiving  party.  The   next  morning  at 


The   Prince   of   Wales,    who    attended   the 
iclcbration  as  the  representative  of  England 
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my  visits  to  the  Pantheon,  the  Colos- 
seum, the  Forum,  the  Catacombs  and  St. 
Peter's,  there  would  be  no  end  to  this 
article.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  if  London 
is  more  impressive  than  New  York,  and 
Paris  more  impressive  than  London, 
then  Rome  is  the  most  impressive  of 
all.  Indeed,  the  only  city  I  have  ever 
seen  that  surpasses  Rome  is  Venice. 
I  was  very  much  pleased  to  be  met 


10:30  he  arrived  at  my  hotel  with  his 
car.  We  drove  thru  streets  lined  with 
soldiers  and  when  we  arrived  at  the 
station  we  found  that  all  the  Cabinet 
from  the  Premier  down  were  already 
there.  The  Reception  Room,  used  only 
for  royalty,  was  decorated  with  flags 
and  flowers  and  the  platfonn  was  cov- 
ered with  a  crimson  carpet.  The  Duke 
of  Genoa,  the  uncle  of  the  King  of  It- 


A.MERICA  IN  ROME 
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on     the    night    of    May    24    when    representa- 
niiersory    of    Italy's    entrance    into    the    war 

aly,  who  represents  the  King  while  the 
latter  is  at  the  front,  was  the  last  to 
arrive.  He  came  in  the  royal  equipage, 
drawn  by  two  glossy  brown  horses.  A 
richly  upholstered  coachman  in  red  and 
gold   sat  on   the  box   and  two   equally 
gorgeous  footmen  were  perched  up  be- 
hind. As  the  Prince's  train  puffed  into 
the  station  the  matchless  Italian  mili- 
tary band  played  "God  Save  the  King," 
over  and  over  again.  The  young  Prince 
alighted  and  was  forthwith  introduced 
by  the    British   Ambassador,    Sir   Ren- 
nell  Rodd,  to  the  assembled  Italian  dig- 
nitaries.   The   Prince    is   a   very   hand- 
some boyish    looking   young   fellow   of 
twenty-two,  tho  he  looks  even  younger. 
His  face  is  tanned  by  exposure  to  the 
sun   in  the  trenches,  but  under  it  one 
could   see  that  exquisite  red   and  pink 
Briti.sh  complexion  that  is  the  envy  of 
all  other  nations.  He  was  most  unaffect- 
ed and  seemed  embarrassed  at  his  re- 
ception, all   of  which    rather  added   to 
his  charm.  But  I  could  not  help  wonder- 
ing whether  even  such  a  fine  chap  as 
he    evidently    is    could    stand    without 
deterioration  of  character  the  adulation 
from  his  superiors  that  he  is  destined 
to  receive  for  the  rest  of  his  life.   He 
was  soon  whisked  off  up  the  avenue  by 
the  Duke  of  Genoa  and  tho  crowd  dis- 
persed. 

That  evening  Sir  Rennell  and  Lady 
Rodd  gave  a  reception  Uj  the  Prince  at 
the  British  p:mbassy.  About  200  of  It- 
aly's most  distinguished  personages 
were  invited.  Mrs.  day  was  gfx>d  enough 
t(i  procure  an  invitation  for  me.  When 
we  arrived  at  the  Kmbassy  at  9:45,  the 
(fu^tfl  had  been  ushered  int<->  a  ^icauti- 
ful  old  st/>ne  summer  house  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  large  garden  in  which  the 
Embassy  is  situated.  It  was  one  of  those 
pfrfcff,  Italian  summer  evf;nings,  warm 
and  languorous.  The  moon  was  full 
and  the  garden,  with  its  flowers  and 
ancient    statueR    and    fountainn,    made 


a  perfect  setting  for  the  fes- 
tivities.   The    reception    room 
was   sumptuously    (ilicd    with 
palms  and  flowers.  Two  enor- 
mous   portraits    of    King    George    and 
Queen  Mary  had  been  brought  in  from 
the    Embassy   and   given    the   place   of 
honor   on    the    walls.    Two    large    gilt, 
pink-cushioned     arm-chairs     were     set 
under  the  portraits  for  the  Prince  and 
Lady  Rodd   to  sit   in,   while   the  other 
guests   had   small   chairs    reserved    for 
them  in  a  large  surrounding  semicircle. 
The  young  Prince  came  in  shoi'tly  with 
Lady  Rodd  on  his  arm  from  the  ban- 
quet hall  in  the  Embassy,  where  a  din- 
ner  party  had  evidently   preceded   the 
reception.    The   orchestra   played   "God 
Save  the  King"  again.  The  Prince,  who 
seemed   to   be  enjoying   a   large   cigar, 
avoided  the  throne  chairs  and  sat  down 
in  one  of  the  ordinary  ones.   He   was 
drest  in  the  uniform  of  a  British  offi- 
cer and  wore  no  decorations  except  his 
service    ribbons.    During    the    evening 
most  of  the  guests  were  brought  up  one 
at  a  time  and  presented  to  him.  Toward 
the  end,  Mrs.    Gay   and  I   were   intro- 
duced. I  exprest  the  hope  that  he  would 
visit  America  as  his  grandfather  had 
done,  and  I  assured  him  of  a  warm  re- 
ception from  my  countrymen.   He   said 
he  would  have  to  wait  till  after  the  war. 
Mrs.  Gay  told  him  I  was  the  guest  of 
the    British    Government   but    had    not 
been  allowed  yet  to  go  to  the  front.  He 
asked    why    and    exprest    his    regrets. 
Then  some  one  else  was  brought  up  and 
I  passed  along. 

During  the  evening  a  tenor  and  a 
soprano  from  the  Royal  Opera  Com- 
pany sang  and  a  young  attache,  Mr. 
McMillan,  from  the  American  Legation 
gave  a  most  delightful  and  astounding 
demonstration  of  loose  jointed  dancing. 
It  was  as  good  a  professional  stunt  as 
one  would  want  to  see  on  the  vaude- 
ville stage,  and  tho  it  was  not  of  the 
superdignified  character  that  would 
please  the  most  fastidious  stickler  of 
the  proprieties,  the  Prince  seemed  to 
enjoy  it  hugely  and  exprest  his  ap- 
proval by  applause. 

The  next  night  came  the  great  meet- 
ing in  the  Augusteum,  tho  largest  hall 
in  Rome,  if  not  in  the  world.  Repre- 
sentatives from  all  the  nations  were  to 
be  present.  At -8:30  I  took  one  of  those 
diminutive  victorias  drawn  by  a  dimin- 
utive pony — the  only  method  of  travel- 
ing in  Rome  now  that  automobiles  are 
debarred — and  drove  to  the  meeting 
place.  The  crowd  was  converging  upon 
the  hall  from  all  directions  so  that  it 
was  with  extreme  difTiculty  .that  I  was 
finally  able  to  get  to  the  stage  door,  as 
I  could  not  make  the  policemen  under- 
stand why  I  should  be  allowed  to  go 
there.  I  went  to  the  box  to  which  Sig- 
nor  (ialleiiga  had  assigned  me  and  the 
sight  that  confronted  my  eyes  was  in- 
spiring. For  the  large  auditorium,  lar- 
ger than  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
was  completely  packed  from  parquet  to 
top  gallery.  The  Augusleum  was  erect- 
ed by  the  Emperor  Augustus  in  the 
seconrl  century  as  a  mausoleum  for 
the  repose  of  his  ashes,  hut  it  had 
never  been  u.sed  as  such.  Of  late  years 
it  has  l>een  converted  into  an  audito- 
rium. It  is  circular  in  shape  like  the 
Pantheon.     A     low     platform     opposite 


the  entrance  is  erected   for  the  oiches- 
tra,  above  which  is  a  great  organ  and 
on  either  side  a  space   for  the  chorus. 
On    the    balcony   directly   over   the    or- 
chestra was  the  rostrum  for  the  speak- 
ers. It  was  draped  with  pink  plush  and 
was    flanked    on    either    side    by    three 
heralds    in    brilliant    liveries    holding 
banners.    Directly   opposite   the   speak- 
ers' platform  on  the  other  side  of  the 
grand  circle  and  over  the  entrance  was 
the  royal  box,  decorated  with  crimson, 
gold    and    plush,    and    festooned    with 
flowers.   The  finest  orchestra  in   Rome 
was    tuning    up.    The    tenor   from    the. 
Royal    Opera    House    had    already    ar- 
rived and  a  great  chorus  of  500  were 
in  their  seats  on  either  side  of  the  or- 
gan. The  whole  hall  was  qhromatic  with 
the  flags  of  the  Allies.  Each  member  of 
the   Italian   Cabinet  and  each   Foreign 
Minister  in  Rome  had  been  given  a  box. 
Every  seat  in  the  parquet,  every  box 
in   the    first   tier,   every   seat   and    the 
three  galleries  above  were  packed  with' 
men    and   women — the    men   mostly    ini 
uniform.  There  was  no  chairman  of  the 
meeting  such  as  we  are  accustomed  to- 
have  in  this  country,  but  each  speaker 
when  his  turn  came  stood  up  and  spoke- 
without  any  introduction.   The   orches- 
tra   began    to   play   the   national    airs.. 
They  had  all  been  skilfully  combined  ini 
thrilling  harmonies  in  a  manner  entire- 
ly unfamiliar  to  me.  I  have  never  heard' 
the  "Star  Spangled  Banner"  so  richly- 
embellished.  The  orchestra  was  a  very- 
large  one  and  had  several  women  in  it. 
because    many    of    Rome's    finest    mu- 
sicians were  at  the  front. 

When  the  Prince  of  Wales  finally 
entered  the  royal  box  with  the  Duke  of 
Genoa  and  the  Prince  of  Montenegro 
and  Lady  Rodd,  everybody  rose,  turned 
about  and  cheered  for  several  minutes, 
especially  accelerating  their  clapping 
as  the  orchestra  played  "God  Save  the 
King."  After  their  Royal  Highnesses 
had  bowed  their  acknowledgments  the 
Mayor  of  Rome  opened  the  meeting 
with  a  speech  in  Italian.  Then  came  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  He  read  his  speechj 
from  manu-      [Continued  on  page  ISi^ 


I'h.hh  llliietratinu 

J'rcmicr     Orlando     of     Italy      (left)      and' 
Dr.    Orespi,    Italian    Minintcr    of    HupplitH 
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PHONOGRAPHS  ON  THE  FIRING  LINE 


ham  >Se<t  ur 

The     partners     and     the     floor     might     be 
imiyroved     ui)on,     but    the    music    is    fine 

NOT  one  of  the  soldiers  in  the 
little  group  gathered  round  the 
phonograph  but  has  a  decided 
opinion — and  opinions  vary. 
Voices  call  insistently  for  a  "hot  jazz," 
others,  frowned  upon  as  sentimental- 
ists, urge  "Annie  Laurie,"  still  others 
demand  "that  rattling  good  march- 
thing." 

The  self-elected  player  of  the  ma- 
chine, however,  feels  that  his  position 
entitles  him  to  the  deciding  vote.  He 
removes  the  well-worn  disc  at  the  final 
squawk  and  slips  on  his  own  particular 
favorite — perhaps  the  hot  jazz,  perhaps 
the  rattling  good  march-thing,  perhaps 
^' Annie  Laurie."  The  boys  settle  back 
contentedly.  For  after  all,  the  selection 
is  extremely  limited  and  sooner  or  later 
every  one  will  hear  his  favorite  record, 
rot  once  but  many  times. 

For  the  one  rain-or-shine,  outdoors- 
or-in,  twenty-four-hours-a-day,  old  re- 
liable musicmaker  for  the  soldiers  has 
proved  to  be  the  often-scorned  talking 
machine.  The  soldier  cannot  get  enough 
of  it.  Any  one  who  disliked  the  company 
phonograph  might  as  well  slur  the  com- 
pany mascot.  He  would  be  equally  pop- 
ular. The  man  who  can  sing  is  in  con- 
stant demand,  fellows  who  can  pluck 
a  banjo  or  wail  upon  the  mouth  organ 
or  bang  the  stout  "Y"  piano  are  all 
useful  in  their  own  way.  But  a  whole 
company  can  gather  lazily  round  a 
single  little  squat  music  box  and  hear 
everything   from    opera   to    jazz   band. 

Yet,  many  as  are  its  evident  advan- 
tages, one  drawback  attaches  to  both 
machines  and  records — they  will  wear 
out  or  get  broken.  One  phonograph  now 
in  use  at  the  front  has  an  amazing  his- 
tory of  usefulness.  It  was  bought  by  a 
company  while  they  were  at  Camp  Up- 
ton, New  York,  and  its  sponsor  recently 
wrote  home  to  a  friend,  "The  old  ma- 
chine has  been  traveling  ever  since,  as 
well  as  the  boys,  and  it's  still  doing  its 
bit.  It  has  been  hoisted  in  and  out  from 
dock  to  ship  and  out  again,  thrown  into 
freight  cars,  from  there  to  motor 
trucks,  and  has  had  the  honor  of  being 
played  in  a  monastery  six  hundred  and 
nine  years  old;  been  thru  shell  fire, 
played  in  the  open  regardless  of  the 
weather,  played  with  the  same  needle 
for  weeks  at  a  time,  owing  to  the  scarc- 
ity of  needles,  and  played  cracked 
records  as  well.  The  machine  is  camou- 


THEY  NEED  YOUR 
''SLACKER"  RECORDS 

flaged  to  give  it  a  real  warlike  appeal - 
anie,  and  if  the  boys  are  fortunate 
i-iiough  to  return  to  the  States,  the 
n-achine  will  come  back  with  us."  The 
li'tt«'r  closes  with  an  app'-al  for  needles 
and  records,  both  scarce  when  it  was 
v/ritten  and  growing  scarcer  every  day. 

"Dancing  on  deck  used  to  be  regard- 
ed as  a  romantic  occupation,"  writes  a 
college  man  now  on  a  sul)marine  chaser, 
'"but  for  a  really  hazardous  sport  give 
me  that  now,  when  we  have  no  lights, 
no  ladies  for  partners,  and  a  space 
about  as  big  as  a  pocket  handkcrchi'^f 
to  navigate  in.  The  various  stumbling 
blocks  provided  by  the  architect  of  the 
vessel  add  a  touch  of  excitement,  yet 
every  chance  we  get  we  may  be  seen 
fox-trotting  and  kitchen-sinking  to  the 
accompaniment  of  our  faithful  'Mag- 
gie,' as  we  affectionately  call  the'  wheezy 
little  phonograph.  'Maggie'  has  only 
three  songs  in  her  repertoire  and  we  do 
become  rather  weary  of  their  sameness, 
but  if  any  one  is  ungrateful  enough  to 
complain,  we  offer  to  throw  her  over- 
board and  the  kill-joy  immediately  sub- 
sides. What  we  would  do  without  'Mag- 
gie' is  too  horrible  to  conjecture.  She  is 
helping  win  the  war,  all  right." 

Talking  machines  have  penetrated 
even  into  the  trenches,  and  if  the  vari- 
ous seagoing  and  warfaring  "Maggies" 
could  tell  their  tales,  they  would  often 
be  of  heroic  stuff.  For  in  trench,  dug- 
out and  shell-hole  they  have  found  a 
place  to  perch  and  grind  out  the  rags, 
the  stirring  patriotic  songs  and  the  old- 
home  tunes  which  the  boys  love — and 
which  they  actually  need,  as  acutely  al- 
most as  they  need  sleep,  food,  shelter. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Thomas  Stanyan 
of  the  Salvation  Army  on  his  return 
from  a  special  mission  abroad  reported 
that  he  had  found  Commandant  Hughes 
of  the  Salvation  Army  in  a  dugout., 
playing  a  talking  machine  to  six  men 
who  comprized  the  gun  crew.  The  artil- 
lery opened  fire,  and  the  signal  came  to 
shell  the  enemy  lines.  As  the  men 
rushed  out,  several  shouted  back  to 
Hughes  to  bring  along  the  machine,  so 
he  followed  after  them,  with  it  held 
tightly  in  his  arms.  While  the  men 
served,  pointed  and  fired  the  gun, 
Hughes  skirmished  about  till  he  found 
a  tree  stunip  with  a  fairly  level  top, 
where  he  placed  the  machine  and  pro- 
ceeded to  grind  out  popular  airs  in  the 
midst  of  din  and  smoke.  A  gas  shell 
broke  up  the  concert  and  the  gun  crew's 
activity,  but  the  doughty  little  phono- 
graph was  rescued  and  is  still  grinding 
out  tunes  behind  the  lines. 

Hospitals,  convalescent  wards,  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  and  K.  of  C.  huts  abroad,  hostess 
houses  and  canteens  at  home,  all  the 
different  agencies  which  seek  to  make 
the  tense,  abnormal  life  of  the  soldier 
more  comfortable  and  normal,  find  that 
a  talking  machine  more  than  any  single 
musical  instrument  solves  the  problem 
of  keeping  men  amused  at  small  cost 
and  at  wide  variety  of  entertainment. 


Pu-sti  nitiHtiatttiu 

"The  whole  com}>nn\i  ctin  (/nther  around  the 
box  and  hear  every  thin  y  from  opera  to  jazz" 

Nor  is  their  use  entirely  recreational. 
Foreigners  who  can  speak  no  English, 
Americans  who  cannot  "parley-voo,"' 
soldiers  whose  officers  wish  to  drill  them 
to  music,  are  immensely  served  by  this 
simple  means.  The  record  reproduces 
accent  as  well  as  phrasing  perfectly. 
Many  of  the  men  are  aurists  rather 
than  visualists — that  is,  Irarn  better  by 
the  ear  than  by  the  eye.  And  when  the 
lesson  is  accompanied  by  the  comment 
of  an  experienced  instructor  and  by  the 
visual  aids  of  blackboard  and  map,  the 
men  are  very  quick  at  grasping  the 
new  language  and  its  conversational 
and  military  terms. 

The  very  adaptability  of  the  talking 
nfachine  has  made  it  hard,  so  far  al- 
most impossible,  to  keep  up  with  the 
demands  for  machines,  records  and 
needles.  The  men  have  wanted  it  for 
work  as  well  as  play,  and  they  have 
insisted  upon  their  phonograph  and  its 
records  following  them  actually  into 
the  thick  of  battle.  Small  wonder  that 
among  the  much-handled  discs  there  is 
a  high  per  cent  of  mortality.  Yet,  un- 
less a  record  is  really  smashed  to  atoms, 
play  it  must,  and  the  sensitive  among 
the  audience  can  cover  their  ears  with 
their  hands  when  the  "sour  note"  or 
agonizing  crack  is  reached. 

So  great  has  been  the  demand  from 
both  sides  of  the  water,  and  so  uneven 
has  been  both  the  supply  and  its  dis- 
tribution, that  music-lovers  who  have 
had  the  providing  of  this  form  of  en- 
joyment especially  at  heart  have  found 
it  wise  to  organize  a  committee  to  di- 
rect the  collection  of  surplus  records 
and  supervise  the'r  distribution  so  that 
no  obscure  training  camp  or  small 
coast  patrol  vessel  should  be  neglected. 
The  idea  of  the  "National  Phonograph 
Records  Recruiting  Corps"  originated 
with  Mr.  Vivian  Burnett,  himself  a 
composer,  who  had  informed  himself 
thoroly  as  to  the  need  before  launch- 
ing his  appeal  for  a  systematic  han- 
dling of  the  situation.  His  presentation 
cf  the  need  was  so  convincing  that  an 
active  national  committee  of  more  than 
fifty  prominent  musicians,  singers  and 
writers  was  formed,  and  has  been  at- 
tacking the  problems  of  finding  out 
what  sort  of  records  are  most  wanted, 
of  collecting  them,  packing,  shipping 
and  distributing  them  so  that  each  can- 
tonment and  ship  receivt^  a  fair  quota. 
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HERE  IS  OUR  BRIDGE  TO  FRANCE 


There  are  fourteen  American  transports  in  this  long  line  passing  near  the  coast  of  Brittany  on   their  way   to   a  debarkation  port 


(^1  HommitU«  on  fuhtUi  Inlormatlon,  Irom  Undfitwood  i  Vndmwood 
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"Wn  Khali  cftnlinur,  to  mind  over  2r>0,000  men  v>ilh  their  tupplien  everu  month"  said  the.  frrsidenl  on  October  I >i,  just  after  making 
imhlic  the  note  in  which  he  virtually  demanded  fJcrmany'a  nurrender.   I'he  transport  photogxiphed  above  had  just  docked  in  France 
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WHY   BULGARIA   QUIT 


FRENCH 
AMBULANCE  AND 
SUPPLY    SERVICE 

These  are  the  first  photo- 
flraphs  to  come  thru 
showing  the  victorious  ad- 
vance of  French  and  Ser- 
bian troops  that  irought 
about  the  surrender  of 
Bulgaria.  The  ambulance 
iragon  and  motor  above 
are  part  of  the  train  that 
followed  the  troops.  But 
the  Bulgarians  retreated 
so  fast  that  casualties 
were  comparatively  slight 

WHERE   THE 

PURSUERS    STOPPED 

TO  REST 

At  the  right  is  a  iem.- 
porary  camp  of  French 
and  Serbian  troops  fol- 
lowing     the      Bulgarians 


FRENCH   INFANTRY 
ON  THE  MARCH 

Over  the  hills  near  the 
Vardar  River  these  troops 
are  following  the  enemy's 
retreat.  Once  started,  the 
Bulgarians  e  v  i  d  e  n  t  I  y 
needed  very  little  persua- 
sion    to    keep    on    going 

ADVANCING     UNDER 
DIFFICULTIES 

The  photograph  helow 
shows  some  of  the  French 
soldiers  solving  the  prob- 
lem of  how  to  cross  an 
nnfordable  stream.  A  raft 
was  hurriedly  built  on 
which  the  men  took  over 
themselves,  their  supplies 
and  equipment.  But  the 
raft  wasn't  strong  enough 
to  hold  the  horses,  so 
they   had   to   stvim   across 

Pholographf  /rom   Internutional  film 


Th<3  TrLcI<^p^rLcl^nt      N   EWS-PICTORIAL    Harpc,r-:s  T^^kti^ 

^  ^  _     ,  — 


WITH  OUR  LENGTHENING  CASUALTY  LISTS 

Jietwccn  fifti/  and  sixty  thouaand  American  soldiers  have  been  killed, 
v'oiindcd  or  taken  prisoner  in  the  months  since  we  hcfjan  to  take  our  /Kirt 
in  fighting  on  the  western  front.  But  the  previous  tvork  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  and  the  American  yimhulance  Corps  facilifated  very  much 
the  care  of  our  wounded.  The  Americal  Ambulance  base  at  Neuilly 
(photographed    heloir)     is    now    base    hospital    1    of    the    V.    ^.     arnii/ 

Kadfl  rf  Herbert 


Weston  Newspaper  Union 

A   COUPLE   OF 

"CONQUERING   HEROES" 

The  empty  sleeve,  the  cane,  the 
service  chevrons  and  the  Croix  de 
(iuerre  tell  an  eloquent  story  of 
courage  and  sacrifice.'  Tliese  men 
are  Charles  Danielson,  of  /S't.  Paul. 
Minnesota,  and  Harry  Henson,  of 
I'erry,  Illinois — each  twice  dec- 
orated by  the  French  Government 
for  special  bravery  under  fire.  They 
came  back  to  the  United  States  to 
help  the  hone  folks  over  the  top 
in      the      Fourth      Liberty      Loan 

A    HOSPITAL    "HAND-OUT" 
IN  FRANCE 

The  Red  Gross  lady  at  the  left  is 
distributing  prize  packages  of  cho- 
colate and  cigarets  to  the  men  con- 
valescing at  one  of  the  American 
hospitals  in  France.  Most  of  the 
men  are  American  soldiers,  bul 
there  arc  some  poilus  there,  loo 
Uilliams  Service 


frtnrh  Offlrl/it ,  li'im  Ivitetwood  4  Undtricnrnl 

p.niscisa  woiNHKn  amkiucans  from  'jiie  ijattijoficont 

H'»  not  a  pretty  picture,  hut  it  mennn  a  lot.  ThcHi:  are  German  prinonerH    carrying    American    wounded    to    the    "imsle    dt     secours' 


Wild  ditckn  and  <jnsi,  hiiitufuri  inotcrtvd.  can  noir.  under  Federal  l(iit\  he  raised  on  yame  farms  and  sold  to  increase  the  food  supply 

A  NEW  FOOD  INDUSTRY 


THE  United  States  Congress 
has    just    enacted    a    law 
which    promises    to   be    of 
great  economic  importance 
to  all  of  the  people.  I  believe,  if 
this  law  can  be  properly  executed,  every 
one  soon  can  obtain  all  the  wild  ducks 
he  can  possibly  eat  at  prices  surpriz- 
ingly  small. 

The  law  referred  to  is  known  as  the 
Migratory  Bird  Law.  This  gives  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  power  to 
make  regulations  governing  the  taking 
of  wild  ducks,  gee.se,  woodcock,  snipo, 
and  the  other  edible  migrants.  Section 
12  of  the  new  law  is  important,  since 
it  provides  that  nothing  in  the  law  shnll 
be  construed  to  prevent  the  breeding  of 
game  on  game  farms  and  preserves  and 
the  sale  of  the  game  so  bred  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  food  supply. 
In  this  section  a  rapidly  growing  food 
producing  industry  is  recognized  and 
protected  by  the  Congress. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  America 
a  prejudice  has  existed  against  the  sale 
of  game.  This  prejudice  was  due  in  a 
measure  to  the  opiijion  of  people  in- 
terested in  birds  that  the  sale  of  game 
was  a  great  inducement  to  the  killing 
of  game.  The  opinion  seemed  to  be  well 
founded.  A  big  mistake,  however,  was. 
made  in  legislating  upon  this  subject 
when  the  fact  was  overlooked  that  the 
stopping  of  the  sale  of  the  food  mast 
necessarily  put  an  end  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  food.  The  wrongs  and  hard- 
ships created  by  laws  regulating  sport 
v/ere  discussed  for  the  first  time  in  an 
article  in  The  Independent,  which  was 
followed,  at  the  request  of  the  editor, 
by  a  series  of  articles  elaborating  the 
subject.  Two  of  the  articles  were  de- 
voted to  the  subject  of  popular  preju- 
dice which,  here  as  elsewhere,  seems  to 
be  wrong. 

After  the  appearance  of  these  arti- 
cles many  states  soon  enacted  laws  per- 
mitting and  regulating  the  production 
of  wild  ducks  and  certain  other  species 
of  game  and  the  markets  undoubtedly 
would  be  full  of  wild  ducks  and  some 
other  game  birds  today  provided  the 
same  encouragement  could  have  been 
given  to  game  breeding  by  state  and 
national  officers  which  has  been  given 
to  the  producers  of  other  new  foods. 
One  big  difficulty  which  rcmaine.d 
was  that  the  laws  permitting  game 
breeding  did  not  permit  the  taking  of 
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wild  birds  for  breeding  stock  and  eggs 
to  be  used  for  propagation  on  the  game 
farms  and  preserves. 

The  laws  in  many  states,  absurd  as 
it  may  seem,  only  permitted  the  breed- 
ing for  profit  of  one  or  two  species  of 
ducks  and  the  imported  pheasants, 
which  least  need  the  breeders'  attention 
because  they  are  in  no  danger  of  ex- 
tinction. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  pheasants 
and  mallards  are  now  produced  an- 
nually and  the  numbers  are  increasing 
rapidly  since  people  are  beginning  to 
learn  that  it  is  more  profitable  to  have 
birds  whose  eggs  sell  for  $25  per  hun- 
dred in  large  lots  than  it  is  to  have 
birds  whose  eggs  sell  for  from  $3  to  $5 
per  hundred.  The  wild  ducks  and  the 
pheasants  when  sold  alive  bring  better 
prices  than  poultry  and  the  birds  can 
be  reared  by  those  who  know  how,  in  an 
inexpensive  manner.  In  safe  fields  and 
marshes,  for  example,  they  can  be 
reared  in  a  semi-wild  state  and  will 
procure  7nuch  of  their  food  from  the 
land  and  watei*,  one  meal  a  day  being 
amply  sufficient  to  hold  them  until  the 
harvest  time  or  shooting  time.  A  few 
laws  humorously  require  the  game  to 
be  killed  "otherwise  than  by  shooting." 
Darwin  pointed  out  long  i\'^o  that  shoot- 
ing was  a  factor  in  inducing  produc- 
tion. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  now 
has  full  power  to  permit  the  trapping 
of  all  species  of  wild  fowl  lor  bi-eeding 
purposes    and    the    taking   of   eggs    I'or 


propagation.  Already  he  has  made 
a  most  liberal  regulation  provid- 
ing for  simple  permits  to  take 
any  number  of  eggs  or  birds 
and  permitting  their  sale  for 
propagation  purposes.  The  regulations 
further  provide  that  those  who  obtain 
breeding  stock  and  eggs  may  sell  the 
birds  they  produce  in  the  markets  as 
food. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  prices  of 
game  are  high  and  the  result  of  high 
prices  usually  results  in  a  liberal  and 
often  in  an  overproduction.  The  mak- 
ing of  game  contraband  in  the  markets 
was  a  poor  way  to  cause  an  abundance. 
The  liberal  policy  of  permitting  every 
one  to  obtain  breeding  stock  and  eggs 
which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  should  result  in  a 
great  stimulus  to  the  game  breeding  in- 
dustry, which  has  mad^  an  excellent 
start  notwithstanding  the  many  legal 
obstacles  which  were  created  in  the  ef- 
fort to  preserve  and  protect  the  wild 
game  which  is  said  to  belong  to  the 
state  because  it  has  no  other  owner. 

Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam,  who  was  the 
distinguished  head  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  for  many 
years,  in  a  letter  to  the  writer  said 
there  were  large  areas  in  the  United 
States  suitable  for  game  breeding  and 
strongly  endorsed  the  idea  that  the  pro- 
duction of  game  should  be  encouraged 
and  not  prevented  by  laws.  It  is  largely 
due  to  The  Independent  that  a  great 
legal  reform  has  been  accomplished  and 
that  the  production  of  valuable  foods 
has  been  permitted  by  the  states  and 
now  is  to  be  encouraged  in  a  large  way 
by  the  National  Government. 

The  game  farms  in  the  older  coun- 
tries keep  the  shooting  clubs  and  syn- 
dicates and  the  owners  of  country 
places  W'-'II  supplied  with  live  game 
when  any  shortage  occurs  or  when  it  is 
desired  to  increase  the  supply.  So  much 
game  is  produced  on  the  country  estate* 
and  on  the  farms  big  and  small  that 
often  the  markets  are  overstocked,  and 
always  the  prices  are  surprizingly 
small.  The  reason  is  that  sport  pays 
a  part  of  the  cost  of  production.  Game 
always  is  so  plentiful  that  wildfowlors, 
or  market  gunners  as  we  say.  aiv  per- 
mitted to  shoot  and  sell  all  the  wild 
fowl  they  can  from  public  waters  at»d 
saltings. 

The  game  has  vanished  inpiiUy  fixwu 
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agricultural  regions  bocauso  it  docs  not  pay 
to  have  it  on  the  farms.  In  every  country 
excepting  America  it  is  a  farm  asset.  It 
seems  almost  amusing  to  think  that  sport 
has  claimed  to  own  the  game  on  the  farms 
vhich  it  docs  not  own.  and  the  reason  for 
the  disaster  to  wild  creatures  where  no  one 
looks  after  them  properly  is  evident.  The 
game  has  been  actually  exterminated 
on  the  vast  areas  in  the  •  agricultural 
regions.  The  owners  of  farnu;  have 
drained  the  wet  places  putting  an  end 
to  the  ducks,  and  by  the  close  tillage  of 
fields  and  the  pasturing  of  cattle,  the  lands 
have  been  made  unsafe  and  uninhabitable 
tor  upland  game.  In  some  states  the  few 
remaining  quail  have  been  classed  as  song 
birds  and  they  are  protected  by  law  for 
terms  of  years  or  forever.  The  important 
matter  from  an  economic  point  of  view  is 
that  in  countries  where  the  game  laws  are 
founded  on  scientific  principles,  good  busi- 
ness sense  and  a  due  regard  for  the  natural 
laws  governing  the  increase  and  decrease 
of  species,  the  game  becomes  quickly  a 
great  food  supply  for  all  of  the  people  who 
are  said  to  own  it.  Instead  of  the  shooting 
being  only  for  the  rich,  as  those  say  who 
wish  to  excite  prejudice,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  market  gunners  can  shoot,  trap 
and  sell  game  with  as  much  freedom  as  our 
fishermen  catch  and  sell  fish.  The  market 
gunners  and  poorer  classes  of  sportsmen 
who  wish  to  sell  game,  the  owners  of  coun- 
try places,  the  farmers  big  and  small  all 
contribute,  each  from  his  proper  place,  to 
send  the  food  to  the  markets  where  the 
poor  as  well  as  the  rich  can  procure  it  very 
cheaply. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  any  state  indi- 
cates that  there  are  numerous  places,  suit- 
able for  the  breeding  of  wild  fowl  and  other 
game,  many  of  which  are  not  suitable  for 
agriculture.  Many  small  ponds  and  mar.shy 
tracts  where  no  wild  ducks  breed  today 
can  be  utilized  for  wild  duck  breeding  and 
made  to  yield  abundantly  when  the  fowl 
are  made  and  kept  plentiful  on  such  areas 
either  for  profit  or  for  sport,  as  easily  they 
can  be.  Many  of  the  birds  will  go  out  and 
visit  the  larger  lakes  and  ponds  in  the  state 
and  the  bays  and  streams  which  are  open 
to  the  public,  and  the  shooting  for  all  hands 
will  be  mu/-h  improved.  Those  who  by  their 
industry  will  produce  wild  fowl  or  other 
game  on  places  where  it  no  longer  occurs 
will  perform  a  great  public  service  and 
there  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  ten- 
dency of  our  legislation  is  in  the  direction 
of  encouraging  food  production. 

The  Agriniltural  Department  in  addi- 
tion to  its  regulations  permitting  the  tak- 
ing of  birds  and  eggs  for  propagation  should 
iyfne  bulletinn  tm  the  methods  of  game 
breeding  in  ord<T  that  the  farmers  and 
ffiortsmen  may  kri'tw  how  to  k<'ep  thr-  wild 
food  birds  profitably  iilentiftil.  The  regula- 
tions as  written  have  the  effect  of  criminal 
laws  find  one  of  them  which  provides  that 
the  birdM  must  be  taken  "othcrwiHe  than 
by  j«hfK)ting"  should,  of  course,  be  re[)ealed, 
as  it  no  doubt  will  be  since  the  shooting  is 
an  indijc<m<-nt  to  production.  Coutitry 
placev,  »ihrioting  clubs  and  syndicates  are 
the  be«t  customers  of  th<'  ganiff  farmers 
who  produc*'  birds  and  eggs  ff/r  ijrofit.  The 
regulation  appears  to  be  inh.irmonious  with 
th«»  utatute  which  nnyn  in  efffct  that  noth- 
ing in  it  Hhall  be  construed  to  i»revent  the 
shooting  of  game  on  the  country  i/laces 
wiiich  abroad  are  r.-illerl  preMcrves  and  in 
fornf  of  our  Western  states  n'/w  are  called 
game  roncheu. 

At  n  recent  convention  of  the  State  fJamff 
f>if]'frn  f,t  the  (Jniteij  Htafen  and  Tan- 
fidi  held  in  .N'ew  York,  a  re-olufion  was 
ttrU,]itcii,  unanimoiiHly,  [>rovidirig  that  oil 
»tite!<  which  had  not  done  no  should  amend 
thr-ir  laws  nt)  as  t'/  make  game  fanniuK 
■  IfKa]  industry. 
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Fancy  Table  Linens 


For  Wedding  and 
Christmas  Gifts 


Luncheon  set  of  Italian 
Needlepoint  and  Embroid- 
ery, made  on  heavy  hand- 
woven  Linen.  Set  consists 
of  23-inch  Centerpiece  and 
two  dozen  Doylies. 

$42.50  vSet 


Attention  is  invited  to  our  comprehensive  stock 
of  fancy  Linens  from  which  selections  may  be 
made  for  Wedding  and  Holiday  Gifts. 

Practically  every  allied  country  in  Europe  and 
Asia  has  contributed  toward  making-  this  col- 
lection complete.  Many  of  these  goods  cannot 
be  duplicated,  regardless  of  price,  when  our 
present  stock  is  exhausted. 


Tea  Cloths,  with  Napkins  to 
match,  in  Irish  and  Madeira 
Embroidery,  French  and  Italian 
Filet,  Needlepoint,  Cutwork, 
Japanese  Mosaic  work,  Fayal 
and  Porto  Rican  drawn  work, 
etc.,  $2.oo  to  275.00. 

Tea  Naphins,  plain  Linen  and 
figured  Damask,  Hemstitched, 
also  Embroidered  and  trimmed 
with  Lace,  $5.00  to  65.00  doz. 

Luncheon  Seta.  Twenty-five 
piece  sets  in  Madeira,  Spanish, 
and  Chinese  Embroidery;  also 
Lace,  Needlepoint  and  Mosaic 
openwork.     $8.50  to  175.00. 

Centerpieces  in  every  kind  of 
Hand  Needlework.  $1.50  to 
125.00  each. 


Scarfs.  Sideboard  and  Serving 
Table,  Bureau,  Dressing  Table 
and  Chiffonier  Scarfs  of  every 
size  and  description.  $2.00  to 
165.00  each. 

Tray  Cloths,  Oval  and  oblong. 
Embroidered,  also  Lace  and 
Embroidery,  25c  to  $17.50  each. 

Lace  Luncheon  and  Dinner  Cloths, 

circular,  72  inch  to  126  inch  di- 
ameter, or  oblong,  2^x3  to 
25^x5  yds.    $65.00  to  550.00. 

Special 

A  lot  of  Italian  Embroidered 
and  Lace-trimmed  Scarfs,  i^ 
yards  long,  at  one  third  less 
than  regular  prices.  Range  of 
prices  $4.50  to  17.50. 


We  respectfully  suggest  that  in  so  far  as  possible 
you  act  on  the  Government's  request  that  you  do 
your  Christmas  shopping  during  October  and 
November. 

Our  Christmas  stocks  arc  now  complete  in  all 
departments. 


James  McCutcheon  &Co. 

The  Greatest  Treasure  House  of  Linens  In 
A  rv  erica 


I'  ifth  Avenue,  34tli  and  33d   Streets,  N.  Y.  iir,j.  rn„tc  Mark 
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THE  CHOICE  OF  A  NATIONAL  FLOWER 


THK  sutjgestion  that  we  made  ia 
The  Independent  of  July  27th 
that  this  was  a  good  time  to 
decide  upon  a  floral  emblem  for 
the  United  States,  and  that  our  readers 
might  vote  for  it,  had  a  curious  result. 
We  supposed  that  it  would  be  merely  a 
choice  between  the  two  leading  candi- 
dates, the  goldenrod  and  the  columbine, 
but  to  our  surprise  three  other  flowers 
ran  neck  and  neck  with  them:  the  sun- 
flower, the  clover,  and  the  daisy,  while 
there  were  besides  a  dozen  also-ran?. 
The  candidates  were  so  numerous  and 
the  votes  so  scattering  that  we  must 
declare  the  election  void.  We  cannot 
even  give  space  to  all  the  nominators, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  seconders  and 
supporters,  but  will  print  part  of  one 
letter  from  each  of  the  leading  contest- 
ants, giving  first  place  to  the  only 
flower  that  has  the  backing  of  a  "party 
machine,"  the  columbine. 

1  think  I  have  investigated  the  merits 
of  every  floral  candidate  for  the  honor  of 
representing  these  United  States  and  I  am 
convinced  that  no  other  flower  so  fully 
meets  the  demands  laid  down  by  the  Na- 
tional Flower  Couventiou,  of  which  you 
speak,  held  at  Asheville,  North  Carolina, 
in  1S95.  as  the  Columbine. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  United  States  and 
grows   wild    in    every    state  of   the   Union. 
It  blooms  always  on  two  of  our  national 
holidays.  Memorial  Day  and  Flag  Day,  and 
often    lingers    over,     patriotically,     to     the 
Fourth   of   July.    It   is   not   only    "capable 
of  easy  cultivation  in  any  garden"  but   is 
jiCtually  growing  in  luxuriance  in  our  gar- 
dens today  as  it  did  in  our  grandmother's 
garden  years  ago.  It  is  "not  a  weed,  or  in 
;iny  way  offensive,  or  harmful   to  health." 
It   bears   what,    not   only   "in    the   popular 
sense"   but   in   any  other  sense,   "is  called 
a    flower" — a    very    distinctive   flower,    and 
its  beautiful  leaves  are  "3-parted"   which, 
it  one  wishes  to  go  further  in  the  symbolism 
t.f  which  the  flower  itself  is  so  singularly 
rich,  might  symbolize  "the  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people." 
It  "lends  itself  readily  to  floral  decoration 
by  variety  and  purity  of  color  and  distinct- 
iveness of  form"-— added  to  which  "variety 
and  purity  of  color"  is  the  fact  that  it  fur- 
nishes our  national  colors.  Red,  White  and 
Blue.    "The    features    characteristic    of    its 
form  combine  ?uch  simplicity  and  graceful- 
ness   that,    when    used    conventionally    in 
decorative  design,  the  flower  may  be  read- 
ily recognized   independently  of  its  color." 
This  is  emphatically  true  because  the  Co- 
lumbine  is    almost,    if   not    absolutely,    un- 
like   any    other    flower    in    form.    "It    has 
never   been   used   by   any   other   people   as 
their  emblem,  and  does  not  resemble  such 
a   flower  in   general   form."   Thru  its  keen 
symbolism,   easily  discernible,  it  "possesses 
rntriotic  associations  plainly  connecting  it 
with  the  best  for  which  our  country  stands 
among  the  nations  of  the  world."  The  flow- 
er itself  in  its  wild  estate  growing  in  dry. 
r.nnourished    soil    and    protruding    its    vig- 
orous  beauty    from    the   native    rocks    sug- 
gests our  own  early  ruggedness  as  a  nation, 
while    the    beauty    and    abundance    of    its 
garden   blooms  recalls  the   fact   that   in   tiie 
world's  march  of  civilization   we  have  iield 
our  own. 

In.  nomenclature  the  Columbine  is  ricii 
in  association.  It  was  the  Columbian  year 
that  Frederick  LoRoy  Sargent,  in  study- 
ing it,  recognized  its  wonderful  appropri- 
ateness as  our  national  flower.  Tims  the 
1.32 


The  columbine,  which  iron  first  place,  is 
symbolic  of  the  United  l^tates  in  color,  and 
bloo)ns    on    tico    of   our   national    holidays 


If  the  poldetirod  were  adopted,  each 
state  could  have  its  own  variety.  It 
is    (I    favorite    because    of    its     hardiness 


The    "farmer's    favorite,"    the    clover,    has 
ilaim     on     the     yround     of     utilitariuiiisiii 


lour  hundredth  anniversary  ot  Columbus's 
(iiscovery  of  the  New  World  gave  birth  to 
the  championship  of  his  flower,  which  in 
his  native  language  means  dove  (and  the 
I'orms  of  live  such  birds  are  discerned  in 
the  flower).  We  have  made  much  of  our 
dove  of  peace,  but  the  C^ulumbine  saves  us 
from  inconsistency,  even  nere,  for  its  other 
name  of  Acpiilegia  (eagle)  shows  our 
talons  which  are  now  being  used  in  the 
interest  of  self  and  world-respect  and  uni- 
versal liberty- -which  latter  word  suggests 
that  if  you  dissect  the  dove  you  find  a 
liberty  cap. 

I  love  all  flowers;  I  love  the  goldenrod, 
despite  the  fact  that  before  gathering  it  I 
have  had  the  laborious  task  of  ridding  it  of 
those  adhesive  bugs  for  which  it  has  such 
an  attraction,  it  seems  as  if  there  were  as 
many  bugs  as  blossoms.  It  has  been  my 
custom,  always  when  the  season  came 
round,  to  gather  great  quantities  of  gol- 
denrod for  house  decoration,  but  I  have 
been  obliged  to  lessen  the  amount 
gathered  each  year,  if  not  to  dis- 
card it  altogether,  by  the  fact  that  many 
of  m.y  friends  do  not  share  my  admirati(vn 
of  it ;  in  fact  it  is  as  obnoxious  to  some  as 
the  detested  ragweed  and  will  cause  hay 
fever  as  readily.  You  may  have  heard  of 
the  young  woman  who  disposed  of  an  un- 
acceptable but  ardent  suitor  by  the  per- 
si.«tent  use  of  goldenrod  as  a  house  decora- 
tion. Now  no  flower  should  become  the  na- 
tional flower  that  is  obnoxious  to  any  citi- 
zen. It  also  disqualifies  under  requisite  2. 
ti  and  7. 

Mrs.  Edgar  M.  Hatton, 
Ex.  and  Honorary  President. 
City  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

Columbus.  Ohio 

The  hay-fever  vote  is  something  that 
every  floral  politician  must  consider, 
for  it  is  undeniably  influential.  Still, 
the  advocates  of  the  goldenrod  do  not 
propose  to  toady  to  any  such  selfish  in- 
terests : 

The  hardiness  of  the  goldenrod  i*epre- 
sents  the  strength  of  our  nation  and  its 
universal  growth,  the  unity  each  state  has 
with  the  others,  holding  all  things  in  com- 
mon. Its  profuse  blossoming  and  wonder- 
fully golden  coloring  are  typical  of  our 
national  wealth;  not  wealth  measured  by 
dollars  and  cents,  but  our  natural  re- 
sources, the  blood  and  brawn  of  our  man- 
hood, our  ideals  and  our  patriotism.  The 
straightness  and  simplicity  of  the  stem 
serve  as  a  sign  of  our  staunch  and  sted- 
I'ast  democracy,  not  given  to  either  artifice 
or  duplicity.  And  last,  with  more  than 
eighty  species,  there  is  one  for  every  state, 
one  for  every  possession  and  some  thrown 
in  for  gootl  measure. 

Betty  Porter  Hxtntek 

Paris,  Tennessee 

The  farmers'  favorite,  the  clover,  is 
nominated  in  verse,  none  of  your  lazy, 
new-fangled  vers-libre,  but  good  ..>ld 
fashioned  double  and  triple  rimes: 

Solidago  prolific 

Has  a  trait  most  damnific 

\N'hen  it's  used  for  to  decorate,  folks  ivme 

to  grief. 
For  it  starts  up  our  sneezing. 
And  hay   fever's  displeasing  1 
Only    changing    of    climate    can    bring    us 

relief. 

Tho   Miss   .\.   (""anadensis 

Commits   no   sui'h   t>ITenses, 

'Tis  a  sad  fact  but  true,  her  mortWe  is  u\e 

weak 
For  her  disinclination     [CoMtiMMt-ii  oh  p,  tS 
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How  One  Evening's  Study 
Led  to  a  $30,000  Job 

A  Simple  Method  of  Mind  Training  That  Any  One  Can  Follow  With  Results 

From  the  First  Day 


By  a  Man  Who  Made  Formerly  No  More  Than  a  Decent  Living 


I  HOPE  you  won't  think  I'm  con- 
ceited or  egotistical  in  trying  to 
tell  others  how  I  suddenly  changed 
from  a  comparative  failure  to  what 
my  friends  term  a  phenomenal  suc- 
cess. 

In  reality  I  do  not  take  the  credit 
to  myself  at  all.  It  was  all  so  sim- 
ple that  I  believe  any  man  can  accom- 
plish practically  the  same  thing  if  he 
learns  the  secret,  which  he  can  do  in 
a  single  evening.  In  fact  I  know 
others  who  have  done  much  better 
than  I  by  following  the  same  method. 

It  all  came  about  in  a  rather  odd 
manner.  I  had  been  worrying  along 
in  about  the  same  way  as  the  average 
man,  thinking  that  I  was  doing  my 
bit  for  the  family  by  providing  them 
with  three  square  meals  a  day,  when 
an  old  chum  of  mine,  Frank  Powers, 
whom  I  had  always  thought  was 
about  the  same  kind  of  a  chap  as  I, 
suddenly  blossomed  out  with  every 
evidence  of  great  prosperity. 

He  moved  into  a  fine  new  house, 
bought  a  good  car  and  began  living 
in  the  style  of  a  man  of  ample  means. 
Naturally  the  first  thing  I  did  when 
I  noticed  these  things — for  he  had 
said  nothing  to  me  about  his  sudden 
good  fortune — was  to  congratulate 
him  and  ask  him  what  had  brought 
the  evident  change  in  his  finances. 

"Bill,"  he  said,  "it's  all  come  so 
quickly  I  can  hardly  account  for  it 
myself.  But  the  thing  that  has  made 
such  difference  in  my  life  lately 
began  with  an  article  I  read  a  short 
time  ago  about  training  the  mind. 

"It  ffADiian-i]  tho  nvornffn  ppr«on'H  iniii'l 
to  a  Ifjiky  i);iil.  )f)yirig  its  f-riiifr-ntH  as  it 
Wfrnt  along,  whirh  if  f-arriwl  any  flistaiiro 
Would  arrive  at  its  deHtination  practically 
empty. 

"Anrl  it  whowH  that  ]n»t<-a(]  of  makiriK 
th*>  pail  If.'ik-jjroof  moMt  of  iim  kr-pt  filling 
it  lip  and  losing  all  wc  put  into  it  before 
w<"  <v<T  rfach  th<-  placo  where  tti<;  contf-nts 
would  be  of  real  uue. 

"Tlif  leak  in  tJie  pall,  the  writer  demon- 
«trat.<!d,  wa<<  foreetfiilneHH.  He  »l,,,w<(\  that 
when  memory  railH.  experience,  fhe  thing 
VTf  all  vainf  mo^t  highly,  in  worthlcsM.  IIo 
provH  tt)  mt-  that  a  man  is  only  as  good 
ax  hi«  memory,  and  v/hatever  progre-K  iie 
fflcrompIixheH  can  he  l.ijfl  rlireetjy  fo  )iiH 
pov/rr<<  of  retaining  in  liis  mind  the  right 
thing-"-  the  things  th;it  are  going  to  he  use- 
ful t'/  him  as  ix;  goex  along, 

"Well,  T  was  convinced.  "SJy  mind  was 
n  'I^aky  pail.'  I  ntarferl  in  at  once  to 
fnake  my  memory  efficienf.  t.iking  np  a 
memory  training  coiir-c  whi'h  chiini'd  to 
improve  a  man's  mem^iry  in  one  evening. 
Wh«f  t'oii  c!il|  my  good  fortune  today  F 
attribute  «olely  to  my  exchanging  a  'leaky 


pair  for  a  mind  that  retains  the  things  I 
want  to  remember." 


Powers'  story  set  me  thinking.  What 
l<iud  of  a  memory  did  I  have?  It  was  much 
the  same  as  that  of  other  people,  I  sup- 
posed. Certainly  it  never  occurred  to  nie 
that  it  was  possible  or  even  desirable  to 
improve  it  as  I  assumed  that  a  good  mem- 
ory was  a  sort  of  natural  gift.  Like  most 
of  us,  when  I  wanted  to  remember  some- 
thing particularly  I  wrote  it  down  on  a 
memorandum  pad  or  in  a  pocket  note  book. 
Even  then  I  would  sometimes  forget  to 
look  at  mj'  reminder.  I  had  been  embar- 
rassed— as  who  has  not  been? — by  being 
obliged  to  ask  some  man  whom  I  previously 
h;id  met  what  his  name  was,  after  vainly 
pi-oping  through  my  mind  for  it,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  introduce  him  to  others. 

I  began  to  observe  myself  more  closely 
in  my  daily  work.  The  frequency  with 
which  I  had  to  refer  to  records  or  business 
papers  concerning  things  that  at  some  pre- 
\iiiiis  time  had  come  under  my  particular 
notice  amazed  me.  The  men  around  me 
who  were  doing  about  the  same  work  as 
myself  were  no  different  than  I  in  this 
regard.  And  this  thought  gave  new  sig- 
nificance to  the  fact  tliat  I  had  been  per- 
ffirmiug  i)ractica]ly  the  same  subordinate 
duties  at  exactly  the  same  salary  for  some 
three  years.  I  couldn't  dodge  the  fact  that 
my  mind  as  well  as  most  other  people's, 
literally  limped  along  on  crutches,  because 
it  could  not  retain  names,  faces,  facts  and 
figures. 

The  whole  thing  hit  me  pretty  hard.  I 
began  to  think  about  Uw  subject  from  all 
.■ingles  as  it  affected  our  business.  I  real- 
ized that  probably  hundreds  of  sales  had 
been  i<ist  bi'causf-  the  salesman  foi-got  soin(> 
selling  f)oint  tliat  would  have  closed  the 
order.  Many  decisions  involving  thousands 
of  dollars  had  been  made  unwisely  because 
the  man  responsible  didn't  i-emember  all 
th(>  facts  beai'ing  on  the  situation  and  thus 
M^cfl  poor  .jiidnment.  Tliei'c  are  no  greater 
Words  in  the  lOnglish  language  descriptive 
of  business  inefficiency _than  the  two  little 
woi-ds,  "I   forgi/t." 

I  had  reached  my  decision.  On  the  rec- 
ommendation of  I'owers,  I  got  in  touch 
at  once  with  the  Indejiendent  ( 'oiporation 
which  shortly  before  had  published  the 
I>avid  .M.  Koth  Method  of  .Memory  Train- 
ing. Anil  then  r'ume  the  surprise  (yf  ni.y 
life.  In  the  very  (irst  lesson  of  the  course 
I  found  the  key  to  a  good  memory.  With- 
in thirty  uiiniites  after  I  harl  opened  the 
book  the  secrr't  that  I  harl  been  in  need  of 
all  my  life  was  mine.  Mr.  Koth  has  boiled 
down  the  |iririci|)IeH  perfe<'ting  the  memory 
so  that  thr-  method  c;mi  almost  be  grasped 
at  a  glance.  And  the  faither  you  follow 
tlie  method  the  more  accurate  and  reliable 
your  memory  becomes.  Within  an  hour 
I  found  I  could  r-asily  memorize  a  list  of 
100  words  and  call  them  olf  backward  and 
forward  without  a  mistak".  Instead  of 
stiKl.y  the  whole  thing  seem<'d  like  a  fas- 
cinating game.  I  discovered  that  tJie  art 
of  remetdliering  had  been  reduced  by  Mr. 
Ftoth  to  lh«!  Himplest  method  imaginable 
it  te(|iijref|  .'ilmoHt  nothing  bu',  to  rriiit.  the 
|e-"onH  ! 

'I'he  rest  of  my  «tory  is  not  nn  unusual 
one    among    American    businesr-t    ineu    who 


have  realized  the  value  of  a  reliable  trained 
memor.v.  My  income  today  is  close  to 
$:;0.0()0.  It  will  reach  that  figure  at  the 
beginning  of  our  next  fiscal  year.  And  two 
years  ago  I  scarcely  made  what  I  now  think 
of  as  a  decent  living.  I  can  never  be 
thankful  enough  that  I  mended  that  "leaky 
I)air_'  and  discovered  the  enormous  possi- 
bilities of  a  really  good  memory. 


Send  No 
Money 

Mr.  Roth's  fee  for 
personal  instruction 
to  classes  limited  to 
50  members  Is  $1,000. 
But  in  order  to  se- 
cure nation-wide  dis- 
tribution for  the 
Roth  Memory  Mall 
Course  in  a  single 
season  the  publishers 
have  put  the  price  at 
only  five  doUai's,  a 
lower  figure  than  any 
course  of  its  kind 
has  ever  been  sold 
before,  and  it  con- 
tains the  very  same 
material  in  perma- 
nent form  as  is  given 
in  the  personal  $1,000 
course. 

So  confident  is  the 
Independent  Corpora- 
tion, the  publishers 
of  the  Roth  Memory 
Course,  that  once  you 
have  an  opportunity 
to  see  in  your  own 
home  how  easy  it  is 
to  double,  yes  triple, 
the  powers  of  your 
memory,  and  how 
ca.sily  you  can  ac- 
ci'iire  the  secret  of  a 
Kood  memory  in  one 
evenintr  that  th<>y  are 
willing  to  send  the 
course  on  free  ex.' 
amination. 

Don't  send  any 
money.  Merely  mail 
the  coupon  or  write 
a  letter  and  the  com- 
plete cou  r.so  will  be 
«ent,  all  cliarKe.s  prepaid,  at  once.  If  you  are 
^"}  /"ntiiely  .satisfied  send  it  back  any  time 
within  five  day.s  after  you  receive  it  and  you 
will  owe  nolhiny. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  as  pleased  :i.s 
are  the  thounand.s  of  other  men  and  women  who 
have  used  the  eour.se,  .send  only  $5  in  full  pay- 
ment. You  take  no  risk  and  you  have  every- 
thing to  Kain.  so  mail  the  coupon  now  before 
this    remarkal)le    otTer    i.s    withdrawn. 


David  M.  Roth 

When  Mr.  Roth  first 
determined  to  exchange 
liis  leaky  mind  for  one 
lliat  wijuld  retain  any- 
thing lie  wanted  it  t<i, 
it  was  because  he  found 
his  memory  to  be  prob- 
ably iKioier  than  that  of 
any  man  he  knew.  He 
could  not  remember  a 
man'.s  name  20  seconds. 
He  forgnt  so  many  tilings 
I  hat  he  was  convinced  he 
could  never  succeed  until 
lie  learned  to  remember. 
Today  there  are  over  ten 
thousand  people  in  the 
I'nited  States  whom  Mr. 
Itolli  has  met  at  dilfeient 
limes — most  of  them  only 
once — whom  lie  can  instant- 
ly name  on  siglit.  Mr.  lloth 
can  and  has  hundreds  of 
times  ut  dinners  and  lec- 
tures asked  llfly  or  sixty 
men  he  has  never  met  to 
tell  jiim  their  names, 
businesses  and  teleiilionc 
numbers  and  then  after 
turning  his  back  while 
tliey  changed  .seats,  has 
picked  each  one  out  l)y 
name,  told  him  Ills  tele- 
phone number  and  busi- 
ness   conneclion. 


FREE  EXAMINATION  COUPON 

Division  of  Business  Education 
1 1 9  We.t  40th  .Strcol,  New  York 

I'libllilirn  III  The  InJrfriiihnl  (iiiiil  lliirfrr's  W'rfkh) 
I'leano  .sen<l  me  the  Rotli  Memory  Course 
of  Ki'vi  n  IcHHtinH,  I  will  cither  remnil  the 
(JoiirHc  to  you  within  five  dny.s  after  itH  rc- 
I'l'ilit   or  Hcnd   you    ifR. 


Nil  nil 


A'lilr, 


Ind.  lll-2(i-I8 
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C.  C.  SHAYNE  &  CO. 


Importera  and  Manufacturera  of 


STRICTLY  RELIABLE  FURS 


Coats,  Capes  Scarfs  and  Muffs 

In  All  The  Fashionable  Furs 

126  West  42nd  Street 
NEW  YORK 


[ 


METROPOLITAN  HOSPITAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

BLACKWELL'S    ISLAND,     NEW    YORK    CITY 


'    NURSES'  RESIDENCE 


o^ers  a  two  and  one-half  years  course  of  training. 
Each  pupil  nurse  receives  an  allowance  of  from  $10 
to  $15  a  month  in  addition  to  maintenaDce  and 
uniforms. 

Minimum  ace  18  years.  Requirements,  at  least  one 
year  of  high  school  or  equivalent.  Classes  are 
formed  each  month. 

Blackwell's  Island  is  an  historic  spot.  It  is  removed 
from  the  rush  and  noise  of  the  city,  yet  so  near  New 
\  ork  as  to  be  part  of  it.  The  palatial  nurses'  home, 
with  its  extensive  and  attractive  grounds,  is  an  ideal 
place  to  live  in. 

As  a  war  measure,  the  course  has  been  reduced  from  three  years  to  two  years  and  six  months.  Every 
young  woman  who  enters  a  training  school  lor  nursing  to-day  renders  a  patriotic  service  by  releasing  a 
pair  of  trained  hands  for  service  "Over  There." 

For  Inlormalion  write  to  MISS  AGNES  S.  WARD.  Superintendent 


THE    STONE    SCHOOL 

Cornwall-on-Hucison,    Box    S,    New  York 
FIFTY-SECOND     YEAR 

A  School  in  the  Heart  of  the  Open  Country.     For  Boys  from  9  to  19. 

LOCATION:    50  miles  trom  New  York,  on  a  spur  of  Storm  King  Mountain,  900  feet  above  sea  level.    Healthful,  inviiroratine. 
unusually  adapted  to  a  sane  and  simple  out-of-door  Uie. 

"WORK:    Preparation  for  College  or  Business  Life  :  recent  graduates  in  12  leading  colleges.     Each  boy  studied  physically  and 
mentally  to  increase  individual  etficiency.     Small  classes:    A  teacher  for  every  seven  boys. 

ATHLCTICS  :    Two  fields  wirh  excellent  facilities  for  all  sports,  under  supervision  ;  hiking,  woods  life,  swimming  pool. 
i'ju  are  invited  to  co*ne  and  see/or  ycurself,     Cataiog  sent  on  appiUation. 
ALVAN  E.  DUERR,  Headmaster 


Home  Study 

(27th  Year) 
Butinet*  Communication.  Forms  of  Public 

Address  — and  more  than  400  other  Academic 
and  professional  courses  are  offered  by  corre- 
spondence.   Address: 

el|f  ^mufr0Uij  of  (Eljirarja 

Division  6,   Chicago,  IIL 


Union  Theological  Seminary 

Broadway  at  120th  St.,  New  York  City 

The  charter  requires  that  "Equal  privileges  of 
admission  and  instruction,  with  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  Institution,  shall  be  allowed  to 
Students  of  every  denomination  of  Christians." 
Eighty-third  year  began  September  25th,  191S. 
For  Catalogue,  address  The  D£-\jj  of   Studemts. 


HOW  TO  USE  THE  INDEPENDENT  IN  THE 
TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH 

This  brochure  prepared  by  Dr.  Frederick  Houk  Law,  Head  of  the  EnftlLsh  Pepatlnient  of  the 
Stuyvesant  High  School,  where  nearly  FIVE  THOUSAND  boys  attend,  is  of  .special  help  to 
teachers  of  Oral  Composition,  Supplementary  Reading,  Ptiblic  Speakinir,  Uhetorie,  Journnli.sni. 
I'^xtempore  Speakintr  and  Oral  Expression.  It  is  free.  Sending  for  it  will  not  place  you  under 
any  obligation.     Aildre.ss  The  Independent.   110   West  40th  St.,   New  York. 


WHEN   I  SPOKE  FOR 
AMERICA  IN  ROME 

(Continued  from  page  125) 
Niript  in  KiikHsIi  mid  spoko  in  a  clear, 
.-«ll-coiituiiu'(l  voiot',  tlio  I  Wits  told  it  was 
I  lie  first  iiublic  siieecli  lie  ever  iiuule.  Seua- 
tur  (Jeofjje  Louraiul,  Deituty  from  the  I'.el- 
^iau  I'ailiameiit,  followtMl  iiim,  tlieu  Heuri 
S ilium,  Minister  of  Ct)lonies  for  Franco, 
then  iii.v.self,  representing  the  United 
States;  and  then  Preniier  Orlando  for 
Italy.  As  each  one  of  us  finished  our  ad- 
dress, the  band  ph\yed  the  natioaal  air  and 
the  whole  audience  rose  and  cheered.  I  am 
frank  to  admit  that  I  felt  some  trepidation 
in  appearing  on  such  an  occasion  with 
these  high  dignitaries.  But  I  remembered 
that  there  was  nothing  that  the  ancient 
Unmans  considered  a  higher  honor  than  to 
he  a  Komnn  citizen  and  I  knew  there  was 
no  greater  honor  in  these  days  than  to  be 
a  sovereign  American  citizen.  So  I  tried  to 
present  my  country's  cause  in  this  world 
drama  as  any  freeman  of  a  great  republic 
ought  to  do.  I  must  confess  that  I  never 
expected  to  begin  a  speech  with  "My  lords 
and  gentlemen"  as  I  did  at  a  dinner  given 
Judge  Wadhams  and  niy.sclf  in  the  T^nglish 
railiament  a  few  weeks  before.  But  to 
commence  an  address  with  "Your  Royal 
Highnesses,  Your  Excellencies,  Ladies  and 
(Gentlemen,"  seemed  an  even  more  incon- 
gruous thing  for  an  American  to  do.  How- 
ever, that  was  the  eti()uet  of  the  occasion 
and  I  did  in  Rome  as  the  Romans  do.  As 
my  entire  speech  has  never  been  published 
in  English,  perhaps  the  readers  of  The  In- 
dependent would  like  to  hear  what  I  did 
say,  seeing  that  I  was  speaking  for  them 
and  their  fellow  conntrymen.  So  far  as  I 
can  recollect  these  are  my  words : 

Your  Royal  Highnesses,  Your  Exeellenoies, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  I  am  sensible  of  the 
honor  and  privilege  of  l)eing  permitted  to  speak 
here  this  evening  as  an  American  citizen  in  the 
presence  of  this  distinguished  international  as- 
semblage. Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  I  am 
unable  to  address  you  in  the  Latin  or  the  Ital- 
ian tongue,  I  would  feel  very  much  at  home, 
for  I  come  from  New  York,  the  largest  Italian 
city  in  the  world. 

On  this  third  anniversary  of  the  entrance  of 
Italy  into  the  war  I  would  assure  you  that  the 
American  people  have  watched  with  pride  and 
admiration  the  superb  valor  of  the  Italian  army 
on  the  battlefields  and  the  unstinted  efforts  and 
heroic  sacrifices  of  the  Italian  people  at  home. 
On  this  very  evening  our  newly  formed  Italy- 
America  Society  of  New  York  is  holding  its 
first  open  meeting  in  the  largest  auditorium  in 
New  York — nearly  as  large  as  this — in  honor  of 
Italy  and  the  part  she  is  so  nobly  playing  for 
human  freedom.  We  rejoice  that  the  Italo- 
American  Union  of  Rome  under  the  presidency 
of  Senator  Rutfini  is  organized  to  do  for  us  in 
Italy  a  similar  work  to  what  the  Italy-America 
Society  is  trying  to  do  for  you   in   America. 

The  United  States,  we  Americans  are  proud  to 
remember,  was  discovered  by  ItaJy,  colonized  and 
nurtured  by  England  and  established  by  the 
aid  of  France.  Now  after  more  than  one  hun- 
dred years  we  are  a  populous,  prosperous  and 
happy  nation  with  the  blood  of  all  the  peoples 
of  the  earth  flowing  in  our  veins.  The  United 
States  is  in  fact  the  world  in  miniature.  The 
United  States  is  a  demonstration — yierhaps  this 
is  our  greatest  contribution  to  civilization — that 
all  the  peoples  of  the  earth  can  come  and  live 
in  unity  and  peace  under  one  form  of  goveiTi- 
ment,  in  which  the  rights  of  each  are  guaran- 
teed by  all  and  the  rights  of  all  are  guaranteed 
by  each. 

Our  great  democratic  President,  Woo«lrow 
Wilson,  has  told  the  world  in  clear  and  unmis- 
takable terms  the  reasons  why  we  are  wa>rin8 
this  war.  They  may  be  reduceil  to  twii:  First, 
to  make  the  world  safe  to  live  in  for  those  na- 
tions who  wish  to  work  out  their  own  destinv 
unmolested  and  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  se'f- 
government,  and  second,  to  help  set  up  a  new 
world  oriler  after  the  war  is  won,  in  which 
the  principle  of  cooperation  shall  be  sutxstituttxf 
for    competition    in    international    affairs. 

Make  no  mistake.  These  aims  are  no  rhetorical 
aspirations  of  a  visionary  statitiitian.  They  ar- 
ticulate the  most  sacred  and  fxindamental  prin- 
ciples of  American  history.  They  will  be  enthu- 
siastically supiiortetl  by  the  unite*!  sentiment 
and  power  of  over  100,(H)0,llOO  freeburn  meiv  aiut 
women. 

The  ITnited  States  stands  to  gain  nothing  in 
a  material  sense  fivin  this  war.  Our  K<ctsit«i  in 
men    aitd    money    will    Ihj    complete.     W#    witui 
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Bothinpr  at  the  Peace  Conference  cither  from 
our  enemies  or  our  allies.  But  we  will  Rladly 
sacrifice  every  man  and  every  dollar  we  possess 
to  inaugurate  a  new  reign  of  justice  and  de- 
mocracy on   earth. 

The  American  people  are  absolutely  united  in 
the  belief  that  this  is  the  most  important  war 
they  ever  waged.  We  have  finally  come  to  real- 
ize that  we  are  now  facing  the  most  fateful 
crisis   in   our   history. 

We  might  have  lost  our  Revolutionary  War 
in  1776  and  we  should  now  be  in  no  woi-sc 
plight  than  our  friends  and  neighbors,  the  free 
and  happy  Canadians,  find  themselves.  We  North- 
erners might  have  lost  our  great  Civil  War  of 
1861-65,  but  we  should  doubtless  have  suffered 
little  more  than  to  have  such  Southerners  as 
our  beloved  Ambassador,  Mr.  Thomas  Nelson 
Page,  in  control  of  North  America.  But  if  we 
lose  this  war,  we  see  before  us  the  fate  of  Bel- 
gium. An  inescapable  issue  now  confronts  the 
United  States  and,  we  believe,  the  world.  There 
is  only  one  certain  thing  that  is  going  to  happen 
when  this  war  is  over.  And  that  is  that  things 
are  not  going  to  be  the  same  then  as  they  were 
before  the  war  began  or  are  now.  Whether  they 
will  be  better  or  worse  depends  on  whether  we 
achieve  victory  or  not,  and  that  in  turn  de- 
pends on  our  courage,  our  \'ision  and  our  sted- 
fastness.  Our  ex-President,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  was 
probably  right  when  he  said  not  long  ago,  "When 
this  war  is  over  no  halfway  measures  will  avail. 
The  issue  before  the  world  is  Utopia  or  Hell." 
If  then  we  make  an  inconclusive  peace,  if  we 
learn  nothing  from  this  war,  if  we  sink  back 
into  the  old  days  of  mutual  hate,  suspicion  and 
intrigue,  if  we  permit  to  continue  secret  diplo- 
macy, economic  exploitation  and  the  mad  rivalry 
in  armaments,  then  we  will  have  sown  the  seeds 
for  another  and  perhaps  greater  conflagration 
than  this. 

If,  however,  we  win  the  war  and  set  up  a 
friendly  society  of  nations  in  which  reason  shall 
be  enthroned  on  earth  thru  legislative,  judicial 
and  executive  functions  and  aH  backed  up  by 
every  available  human  sanction,  moral,  economic 
and  military,  then  for  the  first  time  in  history 
we  shall  have  taken  the  first  real  step  toward 
that  golden  day  that  is  surely  coming  when,  as 
Victor  Hugo  prophesied,  the  only  battlefield  will 
be  the  market  opening  to  commerce,  and  the 
mind  opening  to  new  ideas. 

In  conclusion  permit  me  to  quote  from  the 
fraternal  greeting  of  our  President  to  the  Ital- 
ian people  on  this  anniversary  which  we  are 
celebrating  tonight.  Says  Woodrow  Wilson :  "I 
am  sure  that  I  am  speaking  for  the  people  of 
the  United  States  in  sending  to  the  Italian  peo- 
ple warm  fraternal  greetings  upon  this  the  an- 
niversary of  the  entrance  of  Italy  into  this 
great  war  in  which  there  is  being  fought  out 
once  for  all  the  irrepressible  conflict  between 
free  self-government  and  the  dictation  of  force. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  have  looked 
with  profound  interest  and  sympathy  upon  the 
efforts  and  sacrifices  of  the  Italian  people,  are 
deeply  and  sincerely  interested  in  the  present 
and  future  security  of  Italy  and  are  glad  to 
find  themselves  associated  with  a  people  to 
whom  they  are  bound  by  so  many  personal  and 
intimate  ties  in  the  struggle  whose  object  is 
liberation,  freedom,  the  rights  of  men  and  na- 
tions to  live  their  own  lives  and  determine  their 
fortunes,  the  rights  of  the  weak  as  well  as  cf 
the  strong  and  the  maintenance  of  justice  by 
the  irresistible  force  of  free  nations  leagued  to- 
(fether  in  the  defense  of  mankind  with  ever- 
increasing  resolution  and  force.  We  shall  con- 
tinue to  stand  together  in  this  sacre^l  common 
cnxtne.  America  salutes  the  gallant  Kingdom  of 
Italy   and   bids   her   Godspeed." 

AftT  Promior  Orl.Tnflo  had  marlp  an  irn- 
paHsionff]  ad'lre.ss  whifh  brought  tho  aiidi- 
tnre  many  timfs  to  its  ffft,  folorn-l  M.  11. 
Stefiriik,  the  cornmandfr  of  the  I'V.cflio- 
8lovak  troopa  who  had  jnnt  j'/im-d  th»'  Ital 
ian  army  and  from  whom  the  Italian  [x-ojilc 
that  afternoon  had  rer-elved  manifeHtationH 
of  homage,  Hpoke  in  Frf-nfh,  and  then  tin- 
CIKjerh  making  oonflndcd  with  a  brief  ad- 
(Jrey.s  by  Signor  I>oivi.zoni  on  "Italy  T'n- 
re(leem<-d."  The  mefting  closed  with  the 
rend'-ring  </t  the  famous  int'-rnational  an- 
them by  Verdi  arranger!  for  orchestra,  ehor- 
UM,  and  tenor  nolo  in  whi'-li  tin-  maestro  has 
inN-rwovf-n  the  Am<Tifan,  KnglJMl).  Krenfji 
and  Italian  hymns.  As  Verdi  was  the  gn-at- 
R't  of  all  Italy's  eompover.H  and  as  his  an- 
them neemed  almost  tn  have  l^een  oomposed 
for  the  (n-rnnion,  the  m«-eting  ended  in  a 
wild  deliritim  of  patriMism.  I  suppose  thi-< 
eeb'bration  is  by  all  odds  the  most  iru 
p<>rtnnt  an<l  sp'-'fa'nilnr  patriotic  gath'-rint' 
that  has  tak'-n  jiliic:  in  any  nation  sinf-e  tiii 
war  b<gan.  If  I  had  b'-'-n  n  mere  auditor 
there  it  would  have  been  an  unforgetabU; 
oera-ion,  but  l^eing  a  prin'-ipal  and  rfpre- 
s<ri»ing  my  country,  if  mu«t  ever  remain 
one  of  the  nt'mt  memorable  days  of  my  life. 
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THE    CHOICE    OF   A 
NATIONAL    FLOWER 

(Cuiitinutd  from  ixujc  ld2) 

To   civilization 

Mukes    her    wilt    and    then    tlroop    in    u    niannt-i' 
ijuite   meek. 

Here's    a   candidate   modest. 
Yiiu'll    think    i|uite    the    uddt^t. 

'I'hat    its    ne'er    been    sUBKihlnl,    we    greatly    la- 
ment. 
Uncle    Sam   sure   must   love    'iin 
He   has   so  many   of   'em 
'Tis   the  common    Ked  Clover   we  beif  to   present. 

Considered    artistic 

IC'en  by  ultra  cubiistic. 

It    fulfils    all    your    rules,    and    it    uoe.s    'em    one 

more. 
Eor  our  friends  the  agrarian 
Term    it    utilitarian. 

Can   you   beat   it?  American    ri>jht  to  the  core! 
Mks.    Kuth    H.    Kkost 
Worcester,    Maxsachu.ietta 

Tlie  sunflower,  introdiieed  into  fiishioii- 
al)U'  society  by  the  e.xciiisive  estlietes  of 
the  eiglities,  has  become  the  emblem  of 
democracy  and  political  equality  : 

The  flower  I  would  propose  for  this  honor 
is  the  most  democratic  of  plants.  It  requires  no 
coddlintt  nor  coaxing  to  induce  it  to  urow,  but 
makes  itself  at  home  in  almost  any  surround- 
ings. In  shady  copswood,  in  open  I'leULs  and 
meadows,  along  the  borders  of  dusty  roadsides, 
in  hed.t.'erows  and  in  waste  places,  it  blooms 
freely  and  brightens  the  landscape  with  its  pres- 
ence, but  never  seeks  to  overrun  aud  destroy, 
like  the  militarist ie  weeds  that  invade  our  fields 
jind  gardens,  nor  drives  the  native  plant  popu- 
lation from  its  home  in  the  wild.  It  does  not 
wear  the  purple  robe  of  kings  nor  deck  itself  in 
the  flaming  red  of  bkKKly  war  and  the  consum- 
ing torch  of  the  invader,  but  weal's  the  livery 
of  the  golde.i  sunshine,  while  its  brightness  calls 
to  mind  no  fiercer  flame  than  the  peaceful 
glow  of  the  domestic  hearth.  And  its  face  is  al- 
ways turned  to  the  light,  as  the  face  of  our 
country,  let  us  hope,  will  always  be  turned 
toward  the  light  of  liberty,  of  justice,  and  of 
humanity.  It  is  hardly  necessary,  now,  to  say 
that  the   plant   alluded  to   is   the  sunflower. 

Eliza  Frances  Andrews 

Rome,   Georgia 

When  the  question  of  our  avian  emblem 
was  under  discussion.  I?en.ianiin  Franklin 
urjjed  the  adoption  of  tlie  useful  and  do- 
iiiesticated  turlcey  instead  of  the  wild  and 
rapacious  eagle.  So  now  we  he;ir  the  apple 
blossom  as  well  as  the  clover  and  sunflower 
advo-cated  on  utilitarian  grounds  as  against 
such  pestiferous  weeds  as  the  -goldenrod 
;iud  morning  glory. 

The  July  call  for  contributions  for  your  mag- 
azine concerning  the  national  flower  comes  like 
a  refreshing  breeze  from  the  South  after  intol- 
erable heat.  Even  for  a  few  moments  to  turn 
the  thoughts  to  "God's  Out  cf  Dooi-s"  and 
breathe  the  perfume  of  flowers  and  in  imagin- 
ation review  the  floral  procession  of  the  year 
is  like  water  in  the  desert.  Just  think,  of  being 
able  to  find  an  article  at  this  time  breathing  of 
peace    and    beauty  ! 

Twenty-si.x  states  have  chosen  floral  emblems 
by  legislation.  Six  states  have  accepted  the 
choice  of  the  school  children,  and  si.x  have  been 
chosen  by  common  consent,  mainly  thru  the 
work  of  the  club  women.  Ten  stsites  have  either 
made  no  choice  or  if  any  has  been  made  there 
is    no    legal    authority    back    of    the   selection. 

What  flowers  have  the  states  chosen '?  Colum- 
bine, Orange  Blossoms,  Sunflower,  Carnation 
are  in  the  list.  The  modest  Red  Clover  and  the 
flaunting  Trumpet  Flower  represent  Vermont 
and  Kentucky.  Violet  and  Daisy,  Rose  and  Sego 
Lily  are  on  the  list.  The  Oregon  Grape  Blossom 
and  the  Golden  Poppy  represent  the  flowers  of 
two  of  our  Western  states.  The  spiney  Cactus 
with  its  wonderful  display  of  bloom  has  been 
chosen  by  two  of  the  Southern  states.  Count- 
ing the  Cactus  four  times  two  states  have  chosen 
the  same  flower.  Ohio  and  Indiana  are  I'oprt^ 
sented  by  the  Carnation,  altho  Indiana  makes 
no  specification  of  color.  Ohio  chose  the  red 
carnation  in  loving  remembrance  of  her  mar- 
tyred President,  McKinley.  The  goldenrod  is 
the  state  flower  of  Nebraska,  and  Tennessee 
makes  choice  of  the  same  llow.-r  tho  without 
legislative  sanction.  Michigan  and  Arkansas 
have  selected  the  flower  thai  appeals  most 
strongly    to    the    writer — the    apple    blossom. 

Why  should  we  seek  further  for  a  national 
flower?  The  .\pple  Ulossoms  speak  of  home,  of 
spring,  of  happiness  and  thrift.  The  old  ap\>K' 
orchard  of  childhooil  joy  comes  In  fore  our  vision 
with  its  pi'omise  of  luscious  fniituge,  i\nd  we 
feel  contentment  creeping  into  our  weary 
hearts.  While  thi'  blooms  of  the  apple  tree  are 
not  available  tluring  a  long  seiuson,  neither  are 
the  other  state  flowers,  and  few  of  them  bear 
promise     of     such     abundant      fruitage.      I'lorida 


You  Can  Hear! 


Don  t  say  that  it  Cannot  bo  done— Had  Mr 
Rell  sidd  Ihiit.theie  wouM  Imvo  l)eiii  no  teUph.iiws- 
1  liavo  Bluiwn  over  3i),(iuO  diiif  pei-sojis  tliat  lliiy 
Clin  hear  distinctly  and  have  thoii.oiuds  of  gnite- 
fiil  Icttei-a  from  them,  muiiilv  lieeuuso  1  said  to 
thiiii  what  I  nowKjiy  to  you— "My  ccmpany  dues 
not  wuiitiieeiu  fioni  you  imlil  vou  kiimaUml  tlio 
.\'()uslic<iii  will  iimlioyoii  li.ar.''  Jiisl  send  ii  hiui 
ami  say  "I  am  hard  of  heaiiiiir  nnd  will  try  tlio 
Ai'«msUcoii."  We  will  liiiinediately  send  you, 
charges  paid,  tho  now  and  iacouspicuuus 

1918^  Acousticon 


For  10  Days' 
Free  Trial 


IDiq°,3PH| 


N«   Depasit 
N*  Expense 


After  you  have  given  It  any  test  that  you 
choose,  it  is  eiitiiily  for  you  to  say  whelher  you 
wilt  keep  or  return  it — at  least  you  will  know 
whether  you  arc  among  tlio  hundreds  of  thoudands 
ot  foi-tiinafof)nes  to  wlicim  it  does  restore  noinial 
liearing.  .\nd  it  will  liave  cost  you  nothing  to  try 
—not  a  cent.  Since  tho  peifictiiipr  of  our  new  l'J18 
Acousticou— it  is  smaller,  better,  aud  justasstroiig 
as  over. 

Tho  ACOUSTICON  has  Improvements  and  patented 
features  which  cnnnot  be  duplicated.  So  no  matter  what 
you  have  tried  in  tho  iiast.  send  for  free  trial  of  the 
ACOUSl'ICON  today  and  convince  yourself— you  alone  to 
decide.  Adilresa  me  personally  if  you  prefer.  K.  M. 
TURNER,  I'resident. 

General  Aconstic  Co..        '1320  Candler  Bldg..  N.  T. 
Canadian   Address.    621  New  Birks  BIdg.,  Montreal 


OUinifCIIC  ClnVO  I^^QUp.  Colds.  canker, 
UnibnClld  dlUI\  ■  Bowel  Complaint. 
Liniberncck,  Sorehead,  etc.,  the  best  remedy  is 
.Tlways  GERMOZONE.  At  most  dealers  or  75c  post- 
paid with  T  book  poultry  library  free. 
CEO    H.  LEE  CO.    Dept.  720  Omaha,  Neb 


Personal  Help 
Jor  t$/ie  Married 


it^' 


JijiO^I^Franlc,  straight-lrom-the-shoulder 
discussion  of  marriage  difficulties 
and  their  solution.  Greatest  book 
CD  sex  and  its  relation  to  married 
happiness  ever  written.  A  clean 
helpful   Ixjok  every  m.irrie<l  and 
niarri.i^eable     man   and  woman 
should  have. 
l'T^l.>*>  1&  ^J     Cloth,  $1.35.  Morocco  (rrain, 

tl.90.    Add  15c  for  postage. 
The  S.  A.  Mullikin  Co. 

Dept.  520  Marietta,  Ohio  J 


Magazine 


Boy  About  This! 

Boys,  you  can  make  good 
money  each  month  sell- 
ing The  Boys'  Magazine, 
Gives  splendid  business 
experience  of  great  value 
later  on  in  life. 

Write  us  today  for  5  copies. 
Send  no  money. 

The  Scott   F.   Redfield  Co. 

Dept.    A:{7  Sinothport,   Pa, 
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looks  forward  to  the  promise  of  the  orariKe 
b.osdom,  not  only  in  the  hlushinj;  bride  but  in 
the  golden  fruit.  Dfhiware  has  chosen  for  her 
state  (iower  the  peach  blossom  with  the  hope 
of  ripened  fruit,  and  Orepron  looks  to  a  time 
of  grapes,  but  all  the  other  flowers  are  chil- 
dren of  a  few  days,  holding  a  promise  of  the 
resurrection  when  Nature  calls  them  forth 
jigain.  FLOBKNc'ii    Cari'knter    Brown. 

Oxford,   Ohio 

The  laurel,  like  the  eolumbine,  has  the 
backing  of  powerful  orgauizatious : 

The  laurel,  Kalmia  latifolia,  seems  to  have 
first  place  in  the  nation's  nosegay.  It  is  well 
Icnown  from  the  Canadian  Rockies  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  fi-om  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacilic. 
It  grows  on  the  barren  hillside,  it  blossoms  in 
the  fragrant  meadow,  and  its  pink  blossoms 
shed  a  rosy  glow  in  the  somber  forest ;  with  its 
glossy  leaves  we  make  garlands  for  our  Christ- 
mas halls  and  its  graceful  blossoms  decorate 
our  spring  gardens.  It  has  long  been  used  for 
the  victor's  crown.  It  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  and  Congress  hius 
been  petitioned  to  adopt  it  as  our  national  em- 
blem. What  more  beautiful  tribute  could  the 
nation  pay  to  womanhood,  than  to  give  the 
laurel  crowa  to  her  who  has  given  her  choicest 
flowers    at    the   nation's    call  ? 

Mrs.  S.  W.  Cochran 

LanibertviUe,  New  Jersey 

The  c!aij=Y  in  the  present  referendum 
stands  as  Mgh  as  the  columbine : 

Permit  me  to  nominate  the  daisy :  found 
everywhere,  in  bloom  from  early  spring  until 
autumn  late;  known  to  every  person  young  and 
old :  sought  and  found  by  children  with  joyous 
acclaim ;  emblematic  of  purity,  of  innocence 
and  constax:cy ;  and  for  decorative  purposes  can 
be  used  in  many  ways. 

Philip   Roettinger 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Then  follow  a  bunch  of  dark  horses,  each 
■with  its  enthusiastic  backer  ;  but  we  have 
room  for  only  a  few  of  them : 

The  pansy  is  a  universal  favorite,  especially 
loved  by  men  and  little  children.  It  is  easily 
grown.  There  are  none  so  poor  they  cannot  call 
it  their  own.  It  is  beautiful,  and  of  infinite 
variety  even  as  we  are.  It  has  a  longer  season 
of  bloom  than  most  flowers.  It  would  be  in 
bloom  on  Memorial  Day,  the  Fourth  of  July, 
and  often  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  while  pot 
grown  plants  wiM  bloom  at  other  seasons.  It  is 
fragrant,  not  a  flaunting  perfume,  but  rather 
a  coy,  subtle  sweetness  to  be  sought  after  by 
those  who  love  it.  It  is  decorative ;  is  largely 
used  in  conventional  design  ;  and  is  readily  rec- 
ognized. It  makes  a  lovely  artificial  flower.  Its 
significance  is  unsurpassed.  The  derivation  of 
the  word  is  from  pcnser,  to  think,  Latin  pen- 
r.are,  to  weigh,  .which  reminds  us  to  be  thought- 
ful and  to   weigh   our  thoughts. 

Jessie  Close. 

Cato,   New   York 

I  desire  to  enter  the  morning  glory  as  a  con- 
teiitant  in  the  race  and  give  the  following  rea- 
sons for  its  adoption  : 

It  is  a  native  of  the  United  States  and  grows 
wild  from  Maine  to  California.  It  blooms  from 
July  to  October,  covering  at  least  three  of  our 
national  holidays.  It  is  easily  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens or  lawns  and  is  quite  decorative  for  porches 
and  trellises.  It  grows  rapidly  V^ut  is  not  a 
weed  or  noxious  pijint.  While  the  flower  is 
rather  too  frail  for  floral  decorations,  it  is  dis- 
tinct and  graceful  in  form,  varied  and  delicate 
in  color,  and  with  the  foliage  lends  itself  read- 
ily to  painting  and  embroidery.  As  far  as  I 
know  it  has  never  been  used  by  any  other  people 
as  their  emblem,  nor  dws  it  resemble  any  other 
national  flower.  The  name  morning  glory  shows 
our  nation  to  have  the  frcsthn'-sH  and  glory  of 
perenrial  youth.  Tlie  last  and  chief  reason — it 
has   our   national   colors,    red,    whie   and    blue. 

Mrs.     a.     \'..     CCLBERTSON 

Shelbina,  Missouri 

I  come  tor  the  coreopsis.  It  belongs  to  the 
family  Componita-.  Y'-llow  is  the  ijredominating 
eolor  in  all  of  the  fourteen  varieli««.  It  grows 
in  nearly  <-vrry  section  of  the  ITnited  States,  and 
all  the  kinds  are  of  easicxt  culture.  There  are 
annuals  and  p«T«-nnials  ;  the  laiti-r  iire  haidy 
fjorder  plants.  It  bl'Kjms  freely  with  little  care, 
all  are  showy  plants  and  are  in  flower  till  late 
in    the    autumn. 

Kiiltn    Allbm    PlIKl-rH,    Librarian 

Tyler,   Tcxiis 

In  plai"*  of  either  goldenrod  or  columbine  I 
nominate  the  twU-r.  Thin  beautiful,  highly  dec- 
orative flower  ntTni-m  in  the  national  colors,  red. 
white  and  blue  fwilh  nil  dha/l'-s  fx'tween  rerl 
and  blue)  ;  is  found  in  fvi-ry  stat«  in  the  Union  ; 
Is  »e|dom,  if  ever.  r<-garded  an  a  weed  ;  is  uni- 
v«»r«ally  known  »nd  admifd  ;  harms  no  one; 
e'/mpriz/n  »<venty-two  differt-nt  specie»t  ;  in 
fn  no  danger  of  ''xtermin-ition  however  frM-|y 
used.  ;in<l  is  avnilnbU-  from  ./'/ly  to  October  or 
NoveTri>>er.  Like  the  goldenrod  it  In  a  com- 
pmitf,    and    its    name — aster — slirnines    a   star. 

Hknky  Ouj\h 

oUver  Hprinti",  Mnruliirid 


"Are  You  Using  the  Right  Oil?" 

Inferior  oils  play  the  niiscliief  witii  scwin_:j  machines.  Tliey  collect  dust, 
dirt  and  lint  in  the  delicate  bearings.  As  you  value  your  machine,  do/i't  use 
them!  Repair-men  sometimes  "knock"  3-in-Onj  becau.se  they  have  their  own 
brands  of  oil  to  sell. 


3-in-One 


The  Universal  Oil  for 
ALL  Sewing  Machines 


3- in-One  is  light  enough  to  flow  to  the  bottom  of  the  deepest  bearing,  reliey- 
ing  immediately  every  hidden  point  of  friction.  And  it  has  the  necessary 
viscosity,  or  "body,"  to  remain  in  the  meclianism.  It  wears  longer  and  does 
more  service  than  any  other  sewing  macliine  oil. 

3-in-One  is  just  a  pure  oil  compound  tliat  never  gums — never  dries  out. 
Instead  of  gathering  dirt,  it  really  works  all  dirt  out  of  the  bearings.  Keeps 
the  entire  mechanism  clean,  bright  and  free  from  harmful  friction  Saves 
manj'  dollars  in  repair  bills. 

Oil  the  treadle,  hand-wheel  and  shuttle  with  good,   pure  3-in-One.     Then 

watch  your  machine  run!  Polish  the 
case  with  3-in-One — this  preserves  tiie 
wood  and  brings  out  the  beauty  of  the 
grain.  Use  3-in-One  on  all  nickeled 
parts — it  prevents  rust  and  tarnish. 

>      3-in-One  is  sold  at  all  stores,  in  25c 

/     ^^^      y^^^^     Handy  Oil  Cans  and  15c,   25c  and  50c 
bottles. 


v,^ 


^" 


fh    FREE 


I 


A     liberal      sample     of 
3-in-One   Oil   and    Dic- 
tionary of  Uses  free  for  the  asking. 

Three-in-One  Oil  Co. 

165  US.  Broadway,   New  York 


thrieinoneoi 

^^W    LUBRICATED 
^U  ■  CL£<N5  AM)   , 
'VI      POLISHES     ' 

^B  ■   TALK  I  as  MAC/llMll 

ni  ''".'".i'-u.*  = 

;l|7l>u«Ntrti  cewnwf."*^ 

hII"""*CJJ>.  .fSlStl.J  k  L**" 

^•^I.ru.NiTu.e  k-ocewC 
^•Et  IN  ONE  b'lrcOMI'*'" 


■~> 


."Vvi 


AN  INCOME  FOR  LIFE 

Of  all  the  investment  opportunities  offered 
tiiere  are  few  Indeed  not  ojicn  to  criticism. 
Alisolute  s-afct.v  is  the  first  rc(|iiisUe  and  ade- 
quate and  uniform  return  equally  importaut, 
.•ind  these  sfr-in  incompntible.  Aside  from  gov- 
i-rnmi'nt  bonds,  (he  return  under  which  Is 
Kmall,  then-  is  nothing  more  sure  and  certnlii 
lli:iii  iin  ;imiiiily  with  tlic  METROPOLITAN 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  by  wlii.li  the 
income  BUiir.-inlcid  for  a  certain  lifetime  is 
largiT  by  far  tliiin  would  be  cnrni'd  on  an 
equal  amount  deposited  In  nn  Institution  for 
Havines,  or  Invested  in  Heciiritii'S  kIvIiii;  rca- 
Honuble  Kiifr'ly.  Tims  a  jmyment  of  $."),000  by 
a  man  airrd  (VT  would  provide  nn  niiniinl  in- 
fome  of  $'123.00  nt)»>>hjl"-ly  Ih^vmimI  quistlmi  of 
doubt.  The  Annuity  Di'imrinicnt.  METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 
Ni-w  York,  will  t:ive  mlvirc  us  to  tlic  riliiiii 
.it    nny    tm'-,    nuile    or   fiuuile. 


Dr.EsenWein 


jJiiaiHIRUHIMINIMIHIIBllMIiHrHT 

'Cmming  jor  /Tuthorsliip 

HoWtovk'rite,  WhaHo  Write, 
and  Where  to  sell. 

CuUiv'ale  your  mind.  Di'v'elop 
youi-litciniy  gifts. Musler  lliu 
ail  of  sclf-eSpicssion.MuKe 
your  spoie  lime  profiinble. 
Turn  your  ulcus  into  dollurs. 

Courses  in  Short- Story  Writ- 
iii);,  Versification.  Journalism, 
Play  -Writing,  Photoplay 
Writing,  etc.,  taught  person- 
ally by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippiiicott's  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.  Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,    honest,    helpful   advice.       K<;il  ieacliing. 

\f  One  pupil  has  received  over  $5,000  for  stories  and 
Vrlicles  written  mostly  in  sp<lre  time — "p'"y  work,"  ho 
cnlU  it.  Another  pupil  received  over  $1,000  before 
y  completing  her  first  course.  Another,  n  buny  wife 
nnd  mother,  is  nveraKing  over  $75  'a .  week  from 
photoplny   writing  alone. 

Tliere  is  no  other  institution  or  agency  doing  so  much 
for  writisrs,  young  or  old.  ,Tlie_universitii's  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hiuulred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Uepartment.  The  editors  lecognize  it,  for 
they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

«/ll      Wi'    |itil>ll«li   Tilt   Wriler'l  Library^  Wo  ul'iu  i.ubllnh   Tin 
a<  l(       Wriltr'l    Munlhfy,   ni.|...cl.illv   v«lu«blo  for    Im  full    r..|.,)rl.i  u 

Din   ht»iiify  tii.iil<"i.     tli'.iilvs  our  ti'iichltiii  svi  vicv,  wv  uftcr  a 

nisnuKrIirt  cMtkNri.  sitrvkv. 

tSO-paga  illustrated'tatalogue  free 

fltui,  a<JJ>,„ 

Tlic  Home  Corri'spoiidciicc  School 

Ui'p'l.  304,   ^ijiiiKiflfld,  Mcitis, 

nWTWTTWrMTMfTTTTT,:!! 
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7     to 
Buy  Now  for  January 
Delivery 

A  rholcf  variety  of  investments 
in  Sioo,  $500  and  Ji.ood  denomina- 
tions, secure_d  liy  essential  indus- 
tries arc  availalile  at  this  liiue. 
They  were  withheld  from  market 
during  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan 
campaign. 

Von  can  take  advantage  of  the 
present  high  rate  market  aiul 
make  reservations  of  these  muisu- 
ally  attractive  investments  now. 
Delivery  and  payment  inav  be 
inade  any  time  up  to  and  includ- 
ing   the   lirst   of   January. 

Ash  for  circular  No.    1016AB. 

Peabocty 
HoujJhtoliiij^&Co. 

(Established  1865) 
10  South  LaSalle  St.     Chicago 
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WHY 

Big  Insurance 
Companies  Invest  in 
FARM  MORTGAGES 

Business  necessities  and  safe- 
guarding laws  impose  a  double 
obligation  on  insurance  company 
investments.  That  Iowa  First  Farm 
Mortgages  and  Bonds  are  consid- 
ered desirable  by  them  proves  the 
Safety  and  substantial  return  of 
this  form  of  investment. 

Send  for  "Iowa  Investment" — a  booklet 
giving  complete  and  personally  i-jvesti- 
gated  information  about  Iowa  First  Farm 
Mortgages.  Iowa  First  Farm  Alortgage 
Bonds  and  Tax   Free    Municipal    Bonds. 

Partial  payment  plan  for 
bonds  of  $50  to  $1mOO  ^ 
clcnominaliunt). 


BANKERS 

MORTGAGE 

COMPANY 

Capital  S2.000.000.00 
Dept.  1557  Des  Moines.  Iowa 
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DIVIDENDS 


WESTINGHOUSE    EIECTEIC 
■  &  MANUFACTURING   COMPANY. 

A  dividend  of  (>n<>  and  tliree-ijuarters  per  cent. 
(S7^^  cents  per  sliaiv)  on  tlio  COMMON  stock  of 
tids  Company  for  the  quarter  ending  September 
30.  1918,  will  be  paid  October  31,  1918,  to  stock- 
Lolders  of  record  as  of   Octolier  4,    191 S 

„  n.    F.   BAETZ.   Treasurer. 

New   York,    September  2o,    1918. 


PACIFIC    GAS    AND    ELECTRIC    CO. 
FIR.ST    PHKFKKRKI)    DIVIDICND    NO     17 

OlilGINAL  I'UKFKHKEU   DIVIDEND   NO    51 

'•'^'•i<'  I'oard  of  Directors  will  meet  on  October 
31,  191S,  and  declare  the  regular  (piarterly  divi- 
dends to  that  date  of  $l.r,o  per  share  upon  the 
rull-paid  First  Preferred  ami  OrlRinal  Preferred 
Capital  Stock  of  the  Company,  payable  by  checks 
niaih'd  Nov.mber  l.'i.  litis,  to  stc.ekholders  of 
record  at  3:30  o'clock  P.  M.,  October  31,  1918. 
The  transfer  books  will   not  close 

c        „         ,  ^        !>■   II.  FOOTE,  Secretary. 

San  Frnnelsco,   California,    October  10,    1918 


FEDERAL     SUGAR    REFINING     CO. 
^,  ,  October     15,     1918. 

The     ret-nlar     quarterly     dividend     of     One     and 

J?!?,!";  ',  V;T  V,''"-  <l'''-''^">  "»  <""•  I'leferrcd 
hhures  of  this  Ccmipany  will  be  paid  November 
J«t,  1918.  to  Kto.kholdrrH  of  record  at  the  cIoho 
of  business  October  19th.  1918.  Trnusfcr  bookb 
will     not     close. 

I'lEItUB    J.     SMITH,     Treasurer. 


GOVERNMENT  CONTROL  OF  WIRES 

A  Talk  to  Investors 
BY  LUIGI    CRISCUOLO 


Till']  roi'oiit  announce  iiieut  of  the  terms 
uiiou    wliic-h    the    t  ioveruineiit    would 
operiite   the   itroperi  ies  of  the   Aniori- 
ctiii  Telephone  uud  Teh't;raph  Couiiitiny   is 
of   iiiirticuhir   interest   bccuuse  of   the   sim- 
plicity   of   the    problem    as   compared    with 
that  of  the  railroads  now   oontroileil  by  the 
(jovernment.    In   the  fti.sc   of   the   telephone 
comj)anies  the  nejjotiutiuiis  were  simplified 
because    of    the    fact    that    the    American 
Telephone    and    Telegraidi    Company    is    a 
great    holding   corporation    whose    manage- 
ment   has    maintained    a    conservative    and 
constructive   policy   which    has   spelled   suc- 
cess.   So,    in    dealing    with    the    wire    com- 
[lanies   the    Government    has   dealt   with    a 
small  and  comitact  group  while  in  the  rail- 
toad  negotiations  there  had  to  be  considered 
nearly     three    thousaiul    railroad    corpora- 
tions operating  397,000  miles  of  railways. 
The  telephone  situation  is  interesting  be- 
cause   of    the    fact    that    the    stock    of    the 
American   Telephone   and   Telegraph   Com- 
pany has  been  regarded  as  the  premier  pub- 
lic utility  stock  and  a  favorite  investment 
lor   women   and  retired  business  men.   Ac- 
cording   to    its    reports    the   Company    had 
on    December   31   last   80,599   stockholders, 
not  including  employees  who  were  purchas- 
ing stock  on  the  partial  payment  plan.  The 
demand  for  the  stock  is  proven  by  the  fact 
that  the  figure  cited  had  shown  an  increase 
of   10.044    during   the   year,    of   the    share- 
holders,  77,258  held   less   than   100  shares 
each  while  18  individuals  held  5000  shares 
or  more.   Of  the  holders  of  less   than   100 
shares,  21,683  held  5  shares  or  less  each 
and  59,280  held  25  shares  or  less  each. 

The  company's  capitalization  consists  of 
$435,641,200  stock  on  which  dividends  at 
the  rate  of  8  per  cent  have  been  paid  since 
1!X)7.  This  stock  has  sold  in  recent  years  as 
high  as  134  and  as  low  as  90f ,  which  is  the 
low  figure  for  this  year  and  was  reached 
in  August.  Since  then  the  stock  has  stead- 
ily risen  as  investors  began  to  be  reassured 
of  its  intrinsic  value,  and  at  this  writing 
is  selling  at  107.  For  the  $435,641,200  stock 
there  has  been  paid  into  the  company's 
treasury  the  sum  of  $470,613,540,  the  ex- 
cess of  $34,972,340  representing  the  pre- 
mium which  investors  have  been  willing  to 
pay  for  the  stock  and  which,  of  course,  com- 
prizes a  part  of  the  corporate  surplus.  The 
bonded  debt  consists  of  two  large  issues  of 
collateral  trust  bonds  aggregating  $157,195,- 
500  and  several  other  issues  aggregating 
.$25,988,800.  Thus  there  are  $183,184,300 
bonds  against  $435,641,200  stock.  This  fur- 
ther shows  that  the  company  has  a  pre- 
dominance of  partnership  interest  rather 
than  creditors,  which  makes  for  financial 
soundness. 

The  company's  balance  sheet  shows  that 
it  had  total  assets  of  $1,198,863,232,  of 
which  $262,005,159  is  surplus.  In  eighteen 
jears  the  company  has  made  plant  addi- 
tions totalling  the  enormous  sum  of  $914,- 
648,400.  The  properties  are  being  fully 
maintained  out  of  revenues  and  in  1917 
there  was  spent  $94,071,000  out  of  current 
revenue  for  maintenance  and  depreciation. 
For  depreciation  of  plant  there  was  expend- 
ed $52,919,000,  an  average  of  5.5  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  the  plant.  There  was  dis- 
carded plant  originally  costing  $43,000,000 
on  account  of  its  condition  and  replaced  or 
sold,  as  compared  with  $44,000,000  in  1910. 
rians  for  new  construction  in  1917  amount- 
ed to  $90,(XM),(X)0,  but  the  actiuil  additions 
amounted  to  over  $IIS,00<),(KK),  which  was 
larger  than  the  provision  for  any  previous 
year  by  fifty  per  cent.  . 


On  July  23,  I'resident  Wilson  signed  a 
proclamation  by  which  all  of  the  telephone 
and  telegraith  .systems  of  this  country  came 
uiuler  Federal  control  on  the  3Ist  of  that 
mouth,  so  to  remain  for  the  duration  of 
the  war  and  to  be  directed  by  the  Post- 
master  tJeneral. 

According  to  the  i)roclamation  the  gen- 
eral conduct  of  the  business  of  the  wire 
companies  was  not  to  be  disturbed  altho 
it  was  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
rostmaster  General.  Regular  dividends  on 
Kt(X'k  and  maturing  interest  on  bonds  and 
debentures  could  be  paid  when  due  unless 
otherwise  ordered  by  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
crtil,  who  likewise  has  control  over  all  finan- 
cial matters  involving  extensions  or  renew- 
als of  bonds,  notes  or  other  obligations. 

As    to    the  recent    announcement   of    the 
terms  of   Federal  control   of   the   principal 
v/ire  comi)any,  the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company,  Theodore  N.  V^ail,  the 
president,   stated   that   there  had   been   ex- 
tended conferences  between  the  representa- 
tives  of   the   Postmaster    General    and    the 
company   in  order  that  there  might  be  no 
misunderstandings.    President    Vail    stated 
that  thruout  the  negotiations  the  represent- 
atives  of  his   company   found   nothing   but 
helpfulness.   As   they   asked   no   more   than 
they   thought   they   should   be  paid   for   the 
use  of  their  property  "they  found  an  intent 
and  desire  to  pay  all  that  ought  to  be  paid." 
Some  of  the  principles  established  were : 
(1)    Thiit   any   compensation   fixed   was   to 
be  considered  as  compensation  for  an  emer- 
gency period  and  not  as  a  basis  for  prop- 
erty  valuation.    (2)    The   property   was   to 
be  operated   relatively   as  equal   as  it  had 
been   in   the  past  and  be   fully  maintained 
so  that  it  could  be  turned  back  to  the  com- 
pany in  as  good  condition  as  when  received. 
(3>     Employees'     pension     and     insurance 
funds  were  to  be  continued.    (4)   All  taxes 
to  be  paid  by  the  Government  or  reimbursed 
to  the  company  if  paid  by  it.   (5)   Interest 
and  amortization   charges  on   all   bonds  of 
the  Bell  system  were  to  be  paid,  as  well 
as  dividends  at  the  existing  rate  upon  the 
stock  then  outstanding.   (6)  The  company's 
surplus  was  to  be  invested  in  the  property, 
but     surplus     from     operation,     after     all 
charges  and  depreciation,  may  be  invested 
by  the  Postmaster  General.   (7)   If  securi- 
ties can  be  issued  at  fair  terms  the  Bell 
system   will   issue   them,    but   the   nominal 
value  of  the  securities  must  not  exceed  80 
per  cent  of  the  amount  expended  in  prop- 
erty. Provision  was  made  for  the  financing 
of   extensions    by    the    Government   if   this 
was  found  necessary. 

It  was  obvious  that  on  such  a  fair, 
straightforward  announcement  of  policy  the 
price  of  this  stock,  which  was  for  years  re- 
garded as  an  issue  of  the  first  rank,  should 
respond  to  speculative  demand.  At  the  low 
price  of  90^  the  return  figuring  on  an  S 
per  cent  dividend  was  8.88  per  cent,  while 
at  the  present  price  of  107  the  return  is 
nearly  7.50  per  cent.  It  is  essetitially  a 
stock  which  would  be  benefited  by  peaiv 
because  the  great  profits  which  the  cvmi>auy 
can  make  are  dependent  upon  commercial 
prosperity. 

This  article  is  not  intended  as  an  argu 
raeut  as  to  why  people  should  buy  this 
stock  for  a  rise  because  it  has  never  been 
my  practise  to  make  forecasts  of  that  na- 
ture. The  objtvt  is  to  give  the  luany  thou 
sands  of  holders  of  American  Telephone  auil 
Telegraph  stoik,  some  of  whom  are  n>ailers 
of  tins  publication,  a  word  of  emvuraj;*- 
iiient  with  respect  to  their  itivestmetit. 
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PUTTING  TWO  AND  TWO 
TOGETHER 

{Continued  from  page  12 1) 
that,  as  a  result  of  the  time  spent  by  many 
of  these  men  in  the  open-air  life  of  the 
army  and  navy,  there  will  have  been  devel- 
oped in  them  a  feeling  of  distaste  at  the 
thought  of  returning  to  indoor  occupations ; 
they  will  have  become  so  imbued  with  the 
spii-it  of  the  open  that  their  first  thought 
\\ill  be  toward  the  possibility  of  a  life  out- 
doors. 

The  plan  is  not  only  to  give  these  men 
the  opportunity  they  are  seeking — the  op- 
portunity to  acquire  a  home  of  their  own — 
but  also  intelligently  to  direct  the  efforts 
of  many  thousands  of  other  men  who  are 
merely   "looking   for  a  job." 

Here  then  is  where  the  two  and  two 
are  put  together — the  unproductive  land 
awaiting  the  labor  of  man  to  make  it  fit  to 
produce  abundantly,  and  the  returned  sol- 
dier who  is  looking  for  a  home  or  for  work. 

It  may  take  several  years  for  the  indus- 
trial institutions  of  the  country  to  adjust 
themselves  to  the  sudden  influx  of  millions 
of  soldiers  and  munition  workers  into  the 
ranks  of  those  seeking  employment.  Unless 
provision  is  made  to  prevent  this  by  offer- 
ing useful  and  remunerative  employment  on 
public  works,  great  suffering  will  result. 
The  reclamation  work  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  relieve  this  situation,  as  it  will  afford 
immediate  employment  to  large  numbers  of 
people  at  work  which  will  add  to  the  per- 
manent wealth  of  the  country  and  the  cost 
of  which  eventually  will  be  returned  to  the 
treasury  by  the  beneficiaries. 

And  let  it  be  understc<jd  at  the  outset 
that  the  plan  does  not  contemplate  charity. 
To  the  men  who  want  work  and  the  men 
who  want  homes  will  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity, at  a  fair  wage  and  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Government,  to  build  dams 
and  c-anals,  to  blow  stumps  and  dear  brush, 
to  construct  drainage  ditches.  Then  will 
come  the  wvrrk  of  leveling  and  breaking  the 
land,  of  building  houses  and  barns,  of  erect- 
ing fences,  constructing  roads,  and  per- 
forming all  the  necessary  work  of  making 
the  site  of  a  future  community  a  suitable 
place  in  which  to  live.  And  while  the.se 
inen  are  bringing  about  this  transformation, 
they  are  being  paid  by  the  Government 
and  at  the  same  time  earning  an  equity  in 
their  future  homes,  to  be  paid  for  in  long 
time  payments  covering  a  period  of  thirty. 
or  forty  years. 

This  briefly  is  the  general  plan,  the  de- 
tails of  which  must  be  worked  out  to  the 
last  item  before  our  fighting  men  begin  to 
crowd  our  ports  on  their  return. 

With  the  country  as  a  whole  practically 
united  in  support  of  the  propositif/n,  there 
in  every  hope  that  when  the  data  now  being 
assembled  by  the  new  organizati'in,  covit- 
ing  the  lof-ation.  af-quisition,  and  reclama- 
tion of  these  .''/K)/KKi  square  miles  of  un- 
productive land,  have  been  digested  and 
presented  to  Congress,  funds  will  iinhesj- 
titingly  be  made  availabh-  to  enable  the 
Interif/T  Department,  thru  the  Kecjarnation 
Her-vice,  to  bring  the  fighting  man  and  the 
land  together  and  turn  America's  No  Man's 
Land  into  another  <^)ardfn  of  Eden. 


Frita's  two  fiigg«-''t  war-mirprizes :  T)v 
Tanks  and  the  Yanks. — rnnnin;/  Hhov>. 

0<»Tmnny  han  built  three  new  bridg'-s 
hrrifH  t.hf  flhine.  t)(>  criming  events  cast 
their  ^hadow^  b'-hi/i'l?  -St.  /jOUih  fJtolit:- 
Democr'tl. 

"TTo's   n    remnrkabl'-   man." 

"fn    whftt   way?" 

"If*-  admits   that  the   people  running  tlie 
w«r    know    more    alK»ut    it    than    he   doen. 
Lc   Hirt',    l'nri». 
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WE  often  are  asked  why  the  first  mortgage  serial  bonds,  safe- 
guarded under  the  Straus  Plan,  are  selling  on  a  6%  basis  in  spite 
of  the  competition  of  other  securities  bearing  a  higher  rate  of  interest. 

The  answer  is  very  simple:  The  bonds  we  offer  are  selling  on  a 
6',o  basis  because  they  are  worth  it.  Each  issue  is  secured  by  a  first 
mortgage  lien  on  high  grade  income-producing  property,  with  an 
ample  margfin  of  security,  and  is  paid  off  serially,  year  by  year,  out 
of  the  earnings  of  the  property. 

These  bonds  yield  a  higher  net  return  than  other  securities  of  equal 
safety.  They  are  safer  than  other  securities  yielding  Q'/q  or  more. 
This  is  the  reason  for  the  continued  popular  demand  for  the  first 
mortgage  6%  bonds,  safeguarded  under  the  Straus  Plan. 


i 


^^^  2  This  demand  comes  from  that  great  class  of  investors  who  require;  2  = 

Complete  and  unquestioned-  safety ; 

Prompt  payment  of  principal  and  interest  in  cash; 

Freedom,  from  worry  and  care; 

Absence  of  Tuarket  fluctuation  in  value; 

A  reasonable  rate  of  interest; 

Thorough-going  service. 

Every  investor  should  post  himself  on  the  merits  of  these  sound 
and  popular  securities,  and  on  the  reasons  for  the  record  of  this 
House — 36  years  without  loss  to  any  investor.  All  this  is  explained 
in  our  booklets,  "Safety  and  6%."  Call  or  write  for  this  booklet, 
together  with  our  current  investment  list.     Ask  for 

Circular  No.   K-812 

iMSTMAUS'  ^  CO. 


Established  1882 
NEW  YORK 
150  Broadway 
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Detroit 

Penobscot  BMe 


Minneapolis 

Loeb  Arcade  Bldg. 


Incorporated 
CHICAGO 
Straus  Building 
San  Francisco  Philadelphia 

Crocker  Bldg.  Stock  Exchange  Bldg. 


Thirty-six  years  without  loss  to  any  investor       •  ^ 


ANNUITIES 


WHAT  THEY  ARE  AND  WHO  NEED  THEM 

Write  the  National  Life  Insurance  Company,  Montpelier,  Vermont  for  a  description 
of  its  Annuity  Service,  without  obligation. 
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How  Big  Men  Make  Money 


Do  you  know  how  America's  mil- 
lionaires made  their  money?  How 
they  made  their  investments,  what 
policies,  principles  and  methods  they 
followed  in  their  business  and  personal 
life  are  clearly  set  forth  in  MEN  WHO 
ARE  MAKING  AMERICA. 

The  fifty  bip:prest  financiers,  bankers 
and  business  men  tell  you  in  their  owrt 
w.^rds  their  secrets  of  success  in  thia 
volume. 

TTiey  show  the  essential  qualities  which 
every  man  and  woman  should  cultivate 
to  attain  his  desired  goal.  And  they 
illustrate  these  points  from  their  prac- 
tical experience. 

There  is  real  help  and  inspiration  in 
every  page  of  this  book  for  those  who 
are  ambitious.  The  introduction  alone, 
in  which  the  fundamental  factors  of 
success  are  summarized,  is  worth  the 
price  of  the  book. 

If  you  strive  for  personal  or  financial 
achievement  you  need  this  volume. 
Send  for  it  on  approval  today  and  de» 
cide  for  yourself  how  these  Men  Who 
Are  Making-  America  can  help  you. 

Read  the  Stories  of  These  Men 


John  D.   Archbold 
i.   OgJen   Armour 
George  F.   Baker 
Alfred   C.    Bedford 
Alex.    Graham  Bell 
Andrew    Carnegie 
Henry  P.   Davison 
Capt.   Robt.   Dollar 
Wm.    L.    Douglas 
James   B.   Duke 
T.   Coleman  duPont 
George   Eastman 
Thomas   A.   Edison 
Jas.   A.   Farrell 
Henry   Ford 
Jas.    B.    Forgan 
Henry  C.  Frick 
Elbert  H.   Gary 
Wm.    A.   Gaston 
Geo.    W.    Goethals 
Daniel    Guggenheim 
John  Hays  Hammond 
August  Hecksher 
A.   Barton  Hepburn 
Samuel  Insull 


otto  H.  Kahn 
Minor   C,    Keith 
Darwin   P.    Kingsley 
Cyrus   H.    MoCormick 
J.   P.    MorKan 
Wm.   H.    Nichols 
John   H.    Patterson 
Geo.    W.    i'erkins 
Geo.    M.    Reynolds 
John  D.  Rockefeller 
Julius  Rosenwald 
John  D.   Rvan 
Jacob  H.   Schiff 
Chas.   M.   Schwab 
John   J.    Shedd 
Edward  C.   Simmons 
James   Speyer 
James    Stillman 
Theodore  X.   Vail 
Cornelius  Vanderhilt 
Frank  A.    Vanderlip 
Paul  M.   Warburg 
John    N.    Willys 
Thos.   E.   Wilson 
F.   W.  Woolworth 


Send  no  Money— Just  the  Coupon 

Fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  below.  This  brings 
the  book  to  you  for  five  days'  free  examination 
without  any  obligation  to  purchacc.  Look  over  the 
volume,  read  some  of  the  narratives,  judge  for 
yourself,  if  the  book  is  worth  three  doll2U-s  to  you. 
if  not,  simply  return  it  postpaid;  the  matter  ends 
there.  Otherwise  send  us  your  remittance  of  three 
dollars  in  payment. 

I    Free  Examination  Coupon    I 

I  B.  C.  FORBES  PUB.  CO. 

I  299  Broadway,  New  York 

!  Please  send  me  at  once  a  copy  of  Men  Who 

J  Are    Makinm;    America.     I    agree    to    return 

I  the  book   within   five  days   or  to   remit  $3.00 

I  in   payment. 


Name 


I 


Address 


I    City    

I    Stale    Ind.  10-26-18 


HOW  TO  STUDY  THIS  NUMBER 

The  Independent  Lesson  Plans 


ENGLISH:     LITERATURE    AND 
COMPO.SITION 

BY   FREDERICK  HOUR  LAW,   PH.D. 

HEAD    Of    THU    ENULISII     IH-.l'AKTMENT,    STUYVESA.NT 
lllliH    SCHOOl..    .NKW    YOKK    CITY 

TO  THE  TfJACHKir  Ask  every  pupil  to 
read  uh  iiiurh  of  Tlif  I iidepe-ndent  as  poaaible, 
and  to  prepare  at  hmm  written  aiixwera  to  livo 
iir  Ihrcf  iiiiexlions.  H7ii  ii  jjou  call  up'>n  a  pupil 
ill  elan.t  a.ik  the  pupil  to  step  to  the  front  of 
the  room,  to  lay  the  ieritte7i  aitxwer  on  the 
teachtr'n  deak,  and  to  .i/nak  without  nolea,  un- 
leaa  notea  are  specifically  saygcited  by  the  quea- 
tion.  Then  call  for  one  supportinu  opinion,  con- 
cerning the  thought  presented,  and  for  one  dia- 
aentinij  opinion.  Close  the  discusaion  by  a  vote 
of  the  claaa,  and  an  i  .rpreasion  of  your  own 
opinion.  .Make  the  cvork  spotitancou.^!,  spirited, 
and  original,  liuild  up  a  rigorous  Americanism 
founded  on  reliable  information  concerning 
present-day    events,    coiiditiotui,    and    thought. 

I.  When     I    Spoke    for    America     in     Ronie. 

By     Hamilton     Holt. 

1.  Write  a  short,  (jri.uinsU  story  presenting  a 
typical    experience    of   a    king's    courier. 

2.  Write  an  imaginary  interview  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  making  his  remarks  show 
his    character. 

3.  Wi-ite  a  letter  telling  of  your  own  imae;i- 
naty    experiences   at   Lady    Rodd's   reception. 

4.  Mr.  Holt's  speech  is  an  ideal  speech.  Point 
out    its    excellent    characteristics. 

5.  How  did  Mr.  Holt  make  his  speech  pleasing 
to  his  Italian  audiences ''  What  good  rule 
for   public  speaking   does   this   suggest? 

6.  Sum  up  the  American  ideals  presented  in 
Mr.    Holt's   speech. 

7.  E.xplain  why  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
American   and  the   Allies  to   win   the   war. 

8.  What  unites  the  people  of  Italy  and  of  the 
United    States? 

II.  Your  Job  and  Mine.  By  Harry  A.  Gar- 
field,   Fuel    Administrator. 

1.  Present  details  to  show  how  your  people 
and  all  people,  may  aid  in  saving  fuel. 

III.  Why  We  Must  Ssve  Coal.  The  Fuel 
Mdministration. 

1.  Explain  e.\actly  what  has  caused  a  shortage 
of  coal. 

2.  Summarize  the  Fuel  Administration's  sug- 
gestions  for  saving  coal. 

IV.  Putting  Two  and  Two  Together.  By 
Franklin  K.  Lane,  Secretary  of  the 
I  nterior. 

'  1.  Present,    in    a   few   words.    Secretary    Lane's 
plan    for    the    reclamation    of    unproductive 
Irnd. 
2.  Show  how   Secretary   Lane's   plan   will   bene- 
fit   the    .'American    soldiers    after    the    war. 

v.    Phonographs   on   the    Firing    Line. 

1.  Write  the  autobiography  of  a  phonograph 
that  has  amused  and  cheered  the  soldiers 
in   France. 

2.  Write  the  autobiography  of  a  phonograph 
that  has  delighted  sailors  on  an  American 
battleship. 

3.  Summarize  the  various  uses  of  a  phonograph 
in  war. 

VI.  The    Choice    of    a    National    Flower. 

1.  Present  an  argument  in  favor  of  any  one 
of  the  three  flowers  pictured  on  the  page. 

VII.  A  New  Food  Industry.  By  Dwight 
W.    Huntington. 

1.  Present  a  clear,  condensed  exposition  of  the 
new  food  industry. 

VIII.  The    Story    of    the    Week. 

1.  Draw  a  blackboard  map  of  the  Western 
front.  Give  a  spirited  speech  in  which  you 
explain   the   recent  series   of   great   victoiies. 

2.  Draw  a  blackboard  map   to  illustrate  all  the 
■places    where    fighting    has    taken    place    at 

any  time  during  the  war.  Explain  the  pres- 
ent military  situation,  making  it  clear  that 
Germany  faces  alwolute  disaster. 

3.  Summarize  the  important  domestic  events 
of  the  week. 

4.  Summarize  the  important  foreign  events 
not    definitely   connected    with    the   war. 

5.  Which  editorial  article  is  most  important  for 
the   pupils    in    your   school?    Explain. 

6.  Summarize   the   naval   news    of   the   week. 

IX.  Editorial    Articles. 

1.  Make  an  outline  of  the  leading  editorial. 
Express  its  principal  thought  in  a  single 
sentence. 

2.  Select  from  the  editorial  articles  a  number 
of  emphatic,   patriotic  sentences. 

X.  Illustrations. 

1.  Write  a  clear  explanation  of  any  cartinin  in 
The    Independent. 

2.  Write  a  dencriplion  of  any  scene  illustrated 
in  The  Independent. 


HISTORY,  CIVICS  AND  ECONOMICS 

BY    ARTHUR    M.    WOLFSON,    PH.D. 
rniNCiFAL   111'-   Tin:    iiiuii    school   of    commp.rce, 

NEW    YOKK    CITY 

I.  Conc!itions    Precedent    to    Peace — "Peace 

on  Our  Own  Terms,"  "Democratizing 
Germany,"  "Our  Terms  of  Peace,"  Story 
of  the   Week,   pages  115-118. 

1.  "He  [the  President]  kept  clear  the  distinc- 
tion between  a  truce  of  arms  and  a  discus- 
sion of  the  terms  of  peace."  What  Ls  ihe 
distinction  between  the  two?  Why  is  it  im- 
portant to  make  this   distinction? 

2.  ".  .  .  the  process  of  evacuation  and  the 
conditions  of  an  armistice  are  matters  which 
must  be  left  to  the  judgment  ...  of 
the  military  advisers,"  etc.  Compare  this 
statement  of  the  President  with  the  propo- 
sal of  the  German  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  that  these  matters  be  left  to 
a  "mixt  commission." 

3.  "But,  however  the  experts  may  decide  the 
armistice  question,  the  peace  discussion  can 
and  will  be  carried  to  the  end."  How  is  this 
possible  ? 

4.  "President  Wilson  in  his  note  of  October  11 
makes  two  stipulations  of  Germany,"  etc. 
Quote  the  sentences  in  the  President's  note 
which  contain   these  stipulations. 

5.  "President  Wilson  is  more  concerned  with 
the  future  than  with  the  past."  What  are 
the   evidences   of   thi.s  assertion? 

6.  From  a  study  of  the  news  from  Austria  and 
Turi<ey,  try  to  determine  why  "The  Presi- 
dent will  make  a  separate  reply  to  .  .  . 
Austria-Hungary." 

7.  What  are  the  terms  of  an  armistice  indi- 
cated by  the  military  conditions  on  the 
western  and  eastern  fronts  ?  What  is  the 
probable  fate  of  the  nations  subject  to  Ger- 
many   and  to   Atistria? 

8.  Make  a  brief  summary  of  the  chief  provi- 
sions of  the  present  German  constitution. 
Does  this  summary  justify  the  statements : 
(a)  "The  Chancellor-  is  the  mainspring  of 
the  constitution."  (b)  "At  present  the  Reichs- 
tag is  the  lifth  wheel  of  the  coach."  'c) 
"Germany  is  ruled  ...  by  a  Bundesrath  or 
Federal   Council." 

9.  If  Germany  is  to  become  a  real  constitu- 
tional    monarchy,     "it     would     be     essential 

.  to  revolutionize  Pnissia."  Why  ? 
10.  What  are  the  essential  differences  between 
the  Reichstag  and  the  House  of  Commons  ? 
Show  that  these  differences  justify  us  in 
speaking  of  Germany  as  an  autocracy  and 
Great  Britain  as  a  democracy. 

II.  Italo-American  Relations  —  "When  I 
SpoKe  for  America  in  Rome." 

1.  Are  your  sympathies  in  this  war  as  active 
for  Italy  as  for  France  or  for  En.gland ".' 
Why? 

2.  "When  war  broke  out  Italy  had  found  her- 
self .  .  .  confronted  with  a  problem 
which  a  lesser  nation  might  have  solved 
wrongly."  What  was  this  problem  and  how 
did  Italy  solve  it? 

3.  Mr.  Holt  refers  to  "the  superb  valor  of  the 
Italian  army  on  the  battlefields."  What  are 
the  evidences  of  this  superb   valor? 

4.  What,  according  to  Mr.  Holt,  are  the  two 
reasons  why  the  United  States  is  waging 
war?  How  do  these  reasons  link  up  with 
Italy's   reasons   for   waging  war? 

III.  Conservation  and  the  War — "Why  We 
Must  Save  Coal,"   "War  Supplies." 

1.  Explain  the  statement :  "The  power  of  this 
war  is  mechanical  science  and  the  heart-beat 
of   mechanical   science   is    coal   heat." 

2.  What  is  the  result  of  the  enormous  demand 
made  by  war  industries  upon  our  coal  sup- 
ply? How  is  this  demand  to  be  met  without 
crippling   our   normal   coal   consumption " 

3.  TabiUate  the  items  mentioned  in  "War  Sup- 
plies" under  these  headings  (-a)  metal 
wares,     (b)    timbt>r,     (c)    textiles. 

IV.  Homesteading  and  the  Returning  Sol- 
diers— "Putting  Two  and  Two  To- 
gether." 

1.  Investigate  the  history  of  our  public  lamLs. 
paying  specisU  attention  to  the  settlement 
of   western   lands   by   Civil  War   veterai\s. 

2.  ^^hat  are  the  opportunities  for  land  grants 
to  soldiers  engagetl  in  the  pre.sont  xxai' 
What  steps  must  be  taken  liofoiv  these  l.nn.l 
grants    can    W    made? 

3.  Why  is  the  problem  of  taking  car*  of  th> 
soldiers  who  will  be  musteretl  out  »(X<fr  thi!. 
war  not  as  sintple  as  the  proUlenx  Mt  the 
end   of   the  Civil   WarT 
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New  and  Forthcoming  Books 


The  New  Orthodoxy 

By  Edward  S.  Ames 

The  war  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new 
epoch  in  Christianity.  Religion  is  gaining 
in  reaHty  and  in  sanity  and  also  in  vision 
and  incentive.  The  new  orthodoxy  rests 
upon  deeper  grounds  than  does  the  old. 
Its  foundations  are  in  the  nature  of  man, 
not  in  his  superstition  or  his  credulity. 
The  book  is  a  popular  constructive  inter- 
pretation of  man's  religious  life.  $1.00, 
postage  extra. 

Starved  Rock  State  Park  and 

Its  Environs 

By  Caul  O.  Sauer,  Gilbert  H.  Cady, 
and  Hexry  C.  Cowles 

The  park  and  its  surroundings  have  a 
number  of  features,  such  as  the  beautiful 
little  canyons,  which  are  unusual  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  The  study  includes 
the  geography,  geology,  and  botany  of  the 
park,  and  the  exploration,  settlement,  and 
development  of  the  region.  $2.00,  postage 
extra. 

OutHnes  of  Chinese  Art 

By  John  Calvin  Ferguson 

The  author  of  this  interesting  and 
authoritative  work  speaks  from  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  artistic  treasures  and 
workmanship  of  China.  The  book  is 
published  in  the  series  of  Scammon  Lec- 
tures at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  and  is 
the  second  number  of  that  series  to  he 
published,  the  first  being  Six  Lectures  on 
Architecture,  by  Cram,  Hastings,  and 
Bragdon.  The  book  is  profusely  illus- 
trated, many  of  the  photcjgraphs  being  of 
unusual  worth.     $3.00,  postage  extra. 


A  Survey  of  Religious  Education 
in  the  Local  Church 

By  William  C.  Bower 

The  church  is  becoming  profoundly 
awakened  to  its  responsibility  and  oppor- 
tunity, and  the  workers  in  religious  educa- 
tion can  no  longer  be  content  with  a 
vague  satisfaction  that  they  are  doing 
good.  The  actual  results  of  the  theories 
upon  which  religious  education  is  pro- 
ceeding, the  process  itself,  and  the  present 
agencies  of  religious  education  must  be 
subjected  to  thorough  analysis  and  crit- 
icism with  reference  to  carefully  for- 
mulated standards  and  tests.  $1.25,  post- 
age extra. 

A  History  of  Suffrage  in  the 
United  States 

By  Kirk  Harold  Porter 

The  author  presents  a  panoramic  pic- 
ture of  the  whole  United  States  and  carries 
the  reader  rapidly  on  from  decade  to  decade 
without  getting  lost  in  the  details  of  local 
history.  The  book  throws  new  and  inter- 
esting light  on  conditions  of  which  his- 
tories give  but  scant  hint.  $1.25,  postage 
extra. 

The  Relation  of  John  Locke  to 
English  Deism 

Bv  S.  G.  Hefelbower 

This  book  is  to  a  great  extent  a 
detailed  marshaling  of  evidence  to  prove 
that  the  several  widely  accepted  historical 
opinions  regarding  the  relation  of  John 
Locke  and  English  Deism  are  wrong,  and 
that  Locke  and  the  movement  are  related 
as  co-ordinate  parts  of  the  larger  progres- 
sive movement  of  the  age.  $1.00,  postage 
extra. 


New  Editions  and  Impressions 

Readings  in  Industrial  Society.      Hy  Leon  C  Marshall.    $.*$. .30,  postjif^e  extra. 
The  Origin  of  the  Earth.      liy  Thomas  C.  Chamherlin.    ^L.'SO,  j){)staoe  extni. 
Army  French.     liy  Ki'.XKSi  IL  Wri.Kixs  and  Al(;krxox  Coleman.     44  cents  postpaid. 
Le  Soldat  Americain  en  France.     15y   Algekxox   Coleman   and   Marin   LaMeslee. 

')  i  f'-nts  postpaid. 
Russian  Reader.     P>y  Samuel  N.  Harper.    $:j. 00,  postage  extra. 
Food  Poisoning.      Hy  Kdwix  O.  Jordan.    $1.00,  posta/rc  extra. 
The   Mechanistic  Conception  of  Life.     I5y  Jacques  Loki?.    ^L.W,  postafre  extra. 
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THE  BELFRY  OF  BRUGES 


The  recent  capture  of  Bruges  by  the  Allied 
troops  adds  another  victory  to  the  vision  in 
Longfellow's    poem,     "The    Belfry    of    Bruges" : 

In  the  market  place  of  Bruges  stands  the  beifry 

old  and  brown. 
Thrice    consumeil    and    thrice    rebuilded,    still    it 

watches   o'er   the   town. 

As    the    summer    morn    was    breaking,    on    that 

lofty   tower   I   stood. 
And   the  world   threw    otf    its   darkness,    like   the 

weeds  of  widowhood. 

Not    a   sound   rose   from    the    city   at   that    early 

morning  hour. 
But    I    heard    a    heart    of    iron    beating    in    the 

ancient  tower. 

1  beheld  the   Flemish  weavers,   with   Namur  and 

Juliers   bold. 
Marching    homeward    from    the    bloody    battle    of 

the  Spurs  of  Gold. 

Saw    the    fight    at    Minnewater,    saw    the   White 

Hoods    moving    west. 
Saw    the    great    Artevelde    victorious    scale    the 

Golden    Dragon's    Nest. 

And  again   the  whiskered  Spaniard  all  the  land 

with    terror   smote  ; 
And    again    the    wild    alarum   sounded   from    the 

tocsin's   throat ; 

Till  the  bell  of  Ghent  responded  o'er  lagoon  and 
dike   of   sand  : 

"I  am  Roland !  I  am  Roland !  ther^  is  victory 
in  the  landl" 

Then  the  sound  of  drums  aroused  me.  The 
awakened   city's    roar 

Chased  the  fantoms  I  had  summoned  back  into 
their   graves   once  more. 

Hours  had  pitssed  away  like  minutes ;  and  be- 
fore  I   was    aware, 

Lo !  the  shadow  of  the  belfry  crossed  the  sun- 
illumined  square. 


THE    NEW    PLAYS 

sleeping  Partncr.t.  From  the  French  of 
Saoha  (Juitry.  Triangle  sex  farce  comedy 
of  the  French  bouh>varcls.  Rei)ellent  and 
ignoble.    (Bi.iou  Theater.) 

Lc  MnrUifie  dc  Fiiinro.  The  Old  Dove 
(V)te  that  M.  Copeati  ha.s  transplanted  from 
Paris  to  New  York  aflords  a  rare  chance  to 
hear  the  best  of  French  spoken,  while  to 
those  who  cauuot  follow  u  rai)id  lire  dialog 
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the  action  and  the  .spectacle  of  Reauinar- 
cliais's  lively  play  is  a  sufficient  satisfac- 
tion.  (Theatre  du  Vieux  Colombier. ) 

Jane  Cowl  is  at  her  best  as  Lady  Betty 
in  I njormation,  I'leasc.  a  tearless,  warless, 
sleuthless  play — delightfully  iiunmn  and 
ii-resistibly  funny.    (Selwyn  Theater.) 

i-\)iii<iiiiir.  Tuneful  music  and  |)retty  cos- 
tumes compensate  in  large  measure  for  lack 
of  ideas.  The  overworked  plot,  too  old  to 
eiitei-tain,  can  still  soothe.  (Shnbert  Thea- 
ter. ) 

Xof  With  Ml/  Hfoiicj/.  A  melodramatic 
comedy  by  Edward  Clark — furnishes  an 
evening  of  undiluted  pleasure  and  laughter, 
if  you  don't  take  the  plot  too  seriously. 
(Thirty-ninth  Street  Theater.) 

Perkins  gives  Rnth  Chatterton  another 
"Come  Out  of  the  Kitchen"  role,  altogether 
charming.  Heni-y  Millet  i)lays  a  sentimental 
diamond-in-the-rough.  (Jood  comedy,  well 
acted.    (Henry  Miller's  Theater.) 

The  Better  'Ole.  "A  fragment  from 
France  in  two  explosions,  seven  splinters 
iind  a  short  gas  attack" — Captain  Bairns- 
father's  cartoons  in  a  musical  comedy  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coburn.  The  best 
war  play  yet.  (Greenwich  Village  Thea- 
ter.) 

T.eo  Ditrichstein  is  producer  and  co- 
author as  well  as  actor  in  the  title  role  of 
The  Matinee  Hero,  a  comedy  of  "o'er-leap- 
ing  ambition."  It  contains  an  admirable 
recitation  of  Hamlet's  soliloquy.  (Vander- 
bilt  Theater.) 


JUST 


WORD 


''Continue  to  stir  up  aviation.  It  will  win 
the  war,"  writes  Laurence  Driggs.  aviator 
and  expert  on  aerial  warfare,  in  a  per- 
sonal letter  from  England  to  the  editor  of 
The  Independent.  Mr.  Driggs  went  over 
some  weeks  ago  as  corresjiondent  of  The 
Independent  to  write  particularly  of  what 
our  Allies  are  doing  in  aviation  and  of  the 
air  fighting  on  the  western  front.  Before 
he  sailed  Mr.  Driggs  wrote  for  The  Inile- 
peudent  "Beyond  the  Clouds  Lies  Victory," 
an  article  based  on  his  own  experience  in 
manufacturing  and  operating  airplanes 
and  "Fifty-thre?  to  One,"  a  story  of  the 
spectacular  career  of  the  Ace  of  the  Allies, 
Georges    CJuynemer. 

"I    have   been  over   the  schools  and   aer- 
droines  of  England   and   thru   some  of   the 
factories  where  mott>rs  and  aeroplanes  aiv 
built,"  adds  Mr.  Driggs  in  his  hitest  letter 
"(.)f    course    I    have    im't    stnuvs    ot    pilot--, 
nuiuy   of   them   i>ld   friends,    who   have   told 
me  of  their  work   at   the   front.   Have  seen 
some  of  the  seaplane  stations.  Many  of  the 
details  of   the   training  schools  and  of  the 
new    types  of  aeroplanes   are   of  extraordi 
nary     interest,     but     they    crttut(>t    be    pub 
lished." 

Of  the  facts  that  v-ati  be  published,   how 
ever,  Mr.   Driggs  has  written  an  inforntiuj; 
and  intensely  interesting  artii'le  which  will 
a|)pear     in     an    early     issue    of    The     lnd«>- 
peudent. 
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"How  I  Added  Ten^ars 


To  My  Life " 


I 


GUESS  I  am  what  you  would  call 
the  average  man.  Forty  years  old — 
eai'ning  a  pretty  good  salary — a  wife 
and  two  children.  And  I  just  can't  afford 
to  get  sick.  My  family  needs  me— my 
business  needs  me— and  I  need  myself. 

"I  haven't  been  sick  in  bed  for  fifteen 
or  twenty  years,  so  you  see  I'm  not  a 
health  fanatic.  I've  been  so  busy  in  the 
work-a-day  world  of  business  that  I 
haven't  given  much  thought  to  my  health. 
If  I  felt  good  one  day  and  bad  the  next,  I 
sort  of  accepted  it  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Sometimes  I  may  have  wondered  why  I 
should  have  a  headache,  or  why  I  couldn't 
work  as  hard  or  with  as  much  enthusiasm 
as  in  the  old  days,  but  by  that  time  the 
headache  had  vanished  and  I  forgot  all 
about  it  until  the  next  time. 

"But  about  a  year  ago  a  friend  of  mine, 
a  fine,  generous-hearted  fellow,  and  a 
famous  athlete  in  his  day,  caught  cold 
somehow — pneumonia  developed— there 
was  a  weakness  of  the  heart  or  something 
— and  in  four  days  he  was  gone. 

"I  tell  you  it  set  me  thinking.  Here 
was  a  man  who  thought  he  was  in  good 
health— who  hadn't  been  sick  within  my 
recollection — and  yet  whose  system  had 
become  so  weakened  through  the  strain 
of  hard  work  and  middle-age  that  he  had 
nothing  in  reserve  when  the  crisis  came. 

"I  talked  to  the  family  physician  and  he 
told  me  that  it  was  just  like  the  breaking 
up  of  a  ship  when  it  hit  the  rocks.  Nothing 
could  save  it  then.  But  with  the  proper 
care  all  along  the  voyage,  those  hidden 
dangers  could  have  been  mapped  and 
charted  —  known  and  understood — and 
easily  avoided. 

People  Die  Too  Soon 

"Last  year,  for  instance,  more  than 
100,000  men  and  women  between  the  ages 
of  40  and  60  died  in  the  United  States  from 
diseases  of  the  heart,  circulation  and  kid- 
neys. And  the  crime  of  it  is  that  most  of 
these  deaths  could  have  been  prevented 
or  postponed  had  the  people  realized  the 
danger  before  it  was  too  late  to  do  any- 
thing but  send  out  distress  signals. 

"It  is  safe  to  say  that  two  out  of  every 
three  people  you  meet  can  save  them- 
selves needless  suffering  and  add  years 
to  their  lives  simply  by  going  to  some 
Human  Service  Station  for  periodic  health 
examinations. 

"I  listf-ne'l  to  all  this  and  it  came  as  a 
distinct  shock  and  revelation.  I  had  read 
how  the  infant  mortality  had  been  de- 
creased through  proper  understanding 
and  preventive  measures,  and  I  had  as- 
sumed it  applied  equally  to  all  ages.  But 
I  was  wrong. 

"I  determined  tf)  undergo  a  thorougli 
physical  examination  just  as  soon  as  I 
could,  whether  1  felt  particularly  sick  or 


not.  But  the  next  day  something  hap- 
pened in  the  office  that  required  all  my 
attention — I  put  off  the  examination  that 
day  and  the  next— and  eventually  forgot 
all  about  it. 

Taft  Among  Founders 

"More  recently,  however,  I  was  read- 
ing a  magazine  article  by  Cleveland  Mof- 
fett.  He  mentioned  the  Life  Extension 
Institute— told  how  it  was  founded  by  ex- 
President  Taft,  Professor  Irving  Fisher, 
of  Yale,  and  other  forward-looking  men 
to  conserve  the  health  of  the  Nation  and 
make  life  better  worth  the  living. 

"It  reminded  me  of  my  former  resolve 
and  that  very  day  I  wrote  to  the  Life  Ex- 
tension Institute  and  made  arrangements 
for  a  thorough  physical  examination  in 
my  own  home  town. 

"And  such  an  examination  as  it  was!  I 
have  never  had  anything  like  it  in  all  my 
life.  Life  insurance  examinations?  Why 
they  can't  be  compared  with  it!  The 
Institute  didn't  miss  a  single  part  of  me. 
They  tested  my  heart  and  lungs  and  kid- 
neys— took  my  blood  pressure  and  made 
a  microscopic  examination  of  my  blood — 
tested  my  eyes — examined  my  teeth — 
pored  over  my  personal  history  blank  for 
traces  of  hereditary  diseases — delved  into 
my  daily  living  habits — literally  made  a 
map  of  my  body  and  my  entire  life. 

' '  I  tell  you  frankly  that  that  examination 
has  added  ten  years  to  my  life.  I  know 
now  the  dangers  of  middle  age,  but  I  am 
facing  them  neither  blindly  nor  with  fear. 
I  know  where  my  body  is  strong  and 
where  it  is  weak.  I  know  the  hidden 
dangers  and  the  rocks,  and  my  ship  will 
never  go  to  pieces  from  diseases  that  I 
know  nothing  of. 

"Nearly  100,000  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  have 
already  been  examined  by  the  Institute 
and  have  received  its  guidance  and  in- 
structions. 

"I  am  writing  this  to  you  because  I 
think  it  is  something  you  ought  to  know. 
I  am  as  much  opposed  to  fads  and  quacks 
as  any  man  who  ever  lived,  and  you 
couldn't  get  me  to  go  on  some  nonsensical 
diet  for  a  million  dollars.  But  I  see  the 
value  of  periodic  health  examinations. 

Staff  of  5000  Physicians 

"It  makes  no  difference  where  you 
live.  Th(!  Life  Extension  Institute  comes 
to  you  wherever  you  are.  It  has  its  main 
office  in  New  York,  a  branch  office  in 
Chicago  and  a  staff  of  more  than  rjOO(J  phy- 
sicians throughout  the  United  States. 

"The  same  questions  arc  asked — the 
same  tests  made — wherever  you  take  the 
examination.  The  same  extended  blanks 
are  furnished  all  examining  physicians. 


"Back  of  the  scientific  policy  of  the  In- 
stitute is  the  advice  and  counsel  of  the 
Hygiene  Reference  Board.  You  couldn't 
assemble  such  a  weight  of  expert  intelli- 
gence in  years  under  any  other  conditions. 

"These  men  are  behind  the  Life  Ex- 
tension Institute  because  they  believe  in 
it — because  it  was  organized  on  a  broad 
humanitarian  basis — because  two-thirds 
of  the  profits  are  set  aside  in  a  trust  fund 
for  health  propaganda  of  a  national  scope. 

"That  is  one  reason  why  the  cost  of  the 
Institute's  service  is  so  low.  For  a  very 
moderate  sum  you  get  a  thorough  physical 
examination — three  additional  urinalyses 
at  Intervals  of  three  months — hygienic 
guidance  and  instructions  —  Keep  Well 
Bulletins — monthly  health  journals- 
gratuitous  advice  on  any  questions  you 
may  choose  to  ask  about  personal  hygiene. 

Don't  Wait  Too  Long 

"It  is  a  great  thing.  You  may  realize  it 
even  as  I  did,  and  yet  keep  putting  it  off 
from  day  to  day.  But  my  advice  to  you  is 
— don't  wait !  Another  six  months— a  year 
perhaps — and  in  my  case  it  would  have 
been  too  late.  I  would  not  be  writing 
this  message  to  you  today. 

"Right  now  is  the  best  time  to  say: 
'I'm  going  to  learn  more  about  the  Life 
Extension  Institute.  It  costs  me  nothing 
to  write  for  full  particulars,  and  who 
knows  but  that  the  signing  of  this  coupon 
will  save  me  months  of  useless  pain  and 
suffering.   Certainly  it  is  worth  trying."* 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  TAFT 

Chairmait,  Board  of  Directors 

PROFESSOR  IRVING  FISHER,  of  Yale 

Chairmiiii.  Hygiene  Reference  Board 

HAROLD  A.  LEY 

I'risifltnt 

JAMES  D.  LENNEHAN 

Secrettirt/ 

Directors: 
Hon.  Wm.  H.  Taft  Irvine  Fisher 

Henry  H.  Bowmtin  Kugcno  Lyman  Fisk 

Arthur  W.   Katon  Harold  A    Ley 

Robt.  W.  deForest  Charles  H.  Sabin 

The  Life  Extension  Institute  has  a  Hy- 
giene Reference  Board  of  100  leading  sci- 
entific men,  including  the  Surgeon-Gen- 
erals of  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service  ;  several  ex-Presi- 
dents of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion; Commissioners  of  Public  Health, 
and  others  interested  in  the  public  wel- 
fare. Matters  of  scientific  policy  and  edu- 
cational material  used  in  the  Institute's 
service  are  submitted  to  this  Board  for 
opinion.  A  complete  list  will  be  furnished 
on  application. 

More  than  1 00  prominent  business  houses 
have  asked  the  Life  Extension  Institute  to 
examine  their  vital,  important  employees. 
Foreij^n  representatives  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  the  Y.M.C.A.,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the 
Kni^hisofColumhus  and  the  Salvation  Armv 
have  been  examined  before  going  over- seas. 


MAIL      THIS       COUPON       FOR       FURTHER       INFORMATION 

I-Niiv.  9 

Gknti-HMKN:  Please  send  mr,  without  obligation  on  mv  part,  a  coi)y  of  (!)  "Neglect  of  the  Human  Machine,  "  (2)  List  of  100 
mhers  of  the  Hygiene  Reference  Hoard,  {'■'>)  "  The  Growing  Movement  to  Prolong  Human  Life,  "  and  other  literature  descriptive 
the  services  of  the  Life  Kxten.sioii  Institute. 


me 
oft 


Name. 


Addn'ss- 


LIFE  EXTENSION  INSTITUTE,   Inc.  (Dept.   K),  25  W.  45tli  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

(A\\(:\(.()  AI>l>RtSS     .S  N    WABASH  AVE. 


GERMANY  "OFFERS"  PEACE 


October  20.  I'.HS. 

In  aci'eptiug  the  iiro|iosal  for  an  ovacuatiou  of  the  occiiiiied 
territories,  the  (ieruiau  (Jovernuient  lias  started  fruiii  tlie 
assuni(ition  that  tlie  iirocediire  ot  this  evacuation  and  of  tlie 
conditions  of  an  armistice  sliould  be  left  to  the  judKiiient  of 
the  niilitury  advisers  and  ttiat  tlie  actual  standard  of  power 
on  both  sides  in  the  tield  has  to  form  the  basis  for  arrange- 
ments safeguarding  and  guaranteeing  the  standard. 

The  (Jermau  tJovernment  suggests  to  the  I'resident  to 
bring  about  an  o|i|iortunity  to  fixing  the  details.  It  trusts 
that  the  President  of  the  thiited  States  will  apitrove  of  no 
demand  which  would  be  irreconcilable  with  the  honor  of 
the  CJermau  people  and  with  opening  a  way  to  a  peace  of 
justice. 

The  (German  Ooveinment  protests  against  the  reproach  of 
illegal  and  inhuman  actions  made  against  the  (ieruuin  land 
and  sea  forces  and  thereby  against  the  tierman  people.  For 
the  Covering  of  a  retreat,  destructions  will  always  be  neces- 
sary, and  are.  in  so  far,  permitted  by  international  law. 
The  German  troops  are  under  the  strictest  instructicnis  to 
spare  private  property  and  to  exercize  care  for  the  popula- 
tion to  the  best  of  tln-ir  abilit.y.  Where  transgressions  occur 
in  spite  of  these  instructions  the  guilty  are  being  jjunished. 

The  German  Government  further  denies  that  the  German 
Navy  in  sinking  ships  has  ever  purposely  destroyed  lifebcvats 
with  their  passengers.  The  German  Government  proposes 
with  regard  to  all  these  charges  that  the  facts  be  cleared  up 
by   neutral  commissions. 

In  order  to  avoid  anything  that  might  hamper  the  work 
of  peace,  the  German  Government  has  causeil  orders  to  be 
dispatched  to  all  submarine  commanders,  precluding  the 
torpedoing  of  passenger  shii)s.  without,  however,  for  technical 
reasons,  being  able  to  guarantee  that  these  orders  will  reach 
every  single  submarine  at  sea  before  its  return. 

As    the    fundamental    conditions    for    peace   the    President 


characterizes  the  destruction  of  every  arbitrary  power  that 
can  separately,  secretly,  and  of  its  own  single  choice  disturb 
the  i)eace  of  the  wiu-ld.  To  this  the  (ierman  (Jovernmeut 
replies : 

Hitherto  the  representation  of  the  jieople  in  the  CJerman 
Enii)ire  has  not  been  endowed  with  an  influence  on  the 
formation   of  the   (Jovernment. 

The  Constitution  did  not  provide  for  a  concurrence  of  the 
representation  of  the  peo|)le  in  decision  on  peace  and  war. 
These  conditions  have  just  now  undergone  a  fundamental 
change.  A  new  (iovernment  has  been  formed  in  complete 
accord  with  the  wishes  of  the  representation  of  the  people, 
based  on  the  eijual,  universal,  secret,  direct  franchise. 

The  leaders  of  the  great  parties  of  the  Reichstag  are 
members  of  this  Government.  In  future  no  Government 
can  take  or  continue  in  office  without  i)ossessing  the  confi- 
dence of  the  majority  of  the  Reichstag. 

The  responsibility  of  the  ('liancellor  of  the  emi)ire  to  the 
representation  of  the  people  is  being  legally  developed  and 
safeguarded.  The  first  act  of  the  new  (Jovernment  has  been 
to  lay  before  the  Reichstag  a  bill  to  alter  the  Constitution 
of  the  empire  so  that  the  consent  of  the  representation  of 
the  people  is  required  for  decisions  on  war  and  peace. 

The  i)ermanence  of  the  new  system  is,  however,  guaran- 
teed not  only  by  constitutional  safeguards,  but  also  by  the 
unshakoble  deteiinlnation  of  the  (German  jjcople,  whose  vast 
majority  stands  behind  these  reforms  and  demands  their 
energetic  continuance. 

The  question  of  the  President,  with  which  he  and  the 
Governments  associated  against  Germany  are  dealing,  is 
therefore  answered  in  a  clear  and  unequivocal  manner  by  the 
statement  that  the  offer  of  peace  and  an  armistice  has  come 
from  a  Goveinment  which,  free  from  arbitrary  and  irre- 
sponsible influence,  is  supported  by  the  approval  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  German  people. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  REPLY 


October  23,  1918. 

Having  received  the  solemn  and  explicit  assurance  of  the 
German  Government  that  it  unreservedly  accepts  the  terms 
of  peace  laid  down  in  his  address  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  on  the  eighth  of  January,  1918,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  settlement  enunciated  in  his  subsequent  addresses, 
particularly  the  address  of  the  twenty-seventh  of  September, 
and  that  it  desires  to  discuss  the  details  of  their  application, 
and  that  this  wish  and  purpose  emanate,  not  from  those  who 
have  hitherto  dictated  German  policy  and  conducted  the 
present  war  on  Germany's  behalf,  but  from  ministers  who 
speak  for  the  majority  of  the  Reichstag  and  for  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  German  people ;  and  having  re- 
ceived also  the  explicit  promise  of  the  present  German  Gov- 
ernment that  the  humane  rules  of  civilized  warfare  will  be 
observed  both  on  laud  and  sea  by  the  German  armed  forces, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  feels  that  he  cannot  de- 
cline to  take  up  with  the  governments  with  which  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  is  associated  the  question  of 
an  armistice. 

He  deems  it  his  duty  to  say  again,  however,  that  the  only 
armistice  he  would  feel  justified  in  submitting  for  considera- 
tion would  be  one  which  should  leave  the  United  States  and 
the  powers  associated  with  her  in  a  position  to  enforce  any 
arrangement  that  may  be  entered  into  and  to  make  a  renewal 
of  hostilities  on  the  part  of  Germany  impossible.  The  Presi- 
dent has.  therefore,  transmitted  his  correspondence  with  the 
present  German  authorities  to  the  governments  with  which 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  associated  as  a  belli- 
gerent, with  the  suggestion  that,  if  these  governments  are 
disposed  to  effect  peace  upon  the  terms  and  principles  indi- 
cated, their  military  advisers  and  the  military  advisers  of 
the  United  States  be  aslTed  to  submit  to  the  governments 
associated  against  Germany  the  necessary  terms  of  such  an 
armistice  as  will  fully  protect  the  interests  of  the  peoples 
involved  and  insure  to  the  associated  governments  the  unre- 
stricted power  to  safeguard  and  enforce  the  details  of  the 
peace  to  which  the  German  Government  has  agreed,  provided 
they  deem  such  an  armistice  possible  from  the  military  point 
of  view.  Should  such  terms  of  armistice  be  suggested,  their 


acceptance  by  Germany  will  afford  the  best  concrete  evidence 
of  her  unequivocal  acceptance  of  the  terms  and  principles 
of  peace  from  which  the  whole  action  proceeds. 

The  President  would  deem  himself  lacking  in  candor  did 
he  not  point  out  in  the  frankest  possible  terms  the  reason 
why  extraordinary  safeguards  must  be  demanded.  Significant 
and  important  as  the  constitutional  changes  seem  to  be 
which  are  spoken  of  by  the  German  Foreign  Secretary  in 
his  note  of  the  twentieth  of  October,  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  principle  of  a  government  responsible  to  the  German 
people  has  yet  been  fully  worked  out  or  that  any  guarantees 
either  exist  or  are  in  contemplation  that  the  alterations  of 
principle  and  of  practise  now  partially  agreed  upon  will  be 
permanent.  Moreover,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  heart  of 
the  present  difficulty  has  been  reached.  It  may  be  that  future 
wars  have  been  brought  under  the  control  of  the  German 
people,  but  the  present  war  has  not  been,  and  it  is  with  the 
present  war  that  we  are  dealing.  It  is  evident  that  the  Ger- 
man |>eople  have  no  means  of  commanding  the  acquiescence 
of  the  military  authorities  of  the  empire  in  the  popular  will, 
that  the  power  of  the  King  of  Prussia  to  control  the  policy 
of  the  empire  is  unimpaired  ;  that  the  determining  initiative 
still  remains  with  those  who  have  hitherto  been  the  masters 
of  Germany. 

Feeling  that  the  whole  peace  of  the  world  depends  now  on 
plain  speaking  and  straightforward  action,  the  President 
deems  it  his  duty  to  say,  without  any  attempt  to  soften  what 
may  seem  harsh  words,  that  the  nations  of  the  world  do 
not  and  cannot  trust  the  words  of  those  who  have  hitherto 
been  masters  of  German  policy,  and  to  point  out  once  more 
that  in  concluding  peace  and  attempting  to  undo  the  infinite 
injuries  and  injustices  of  this  war  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  cannot  deal  with  any  but  veritable  repre- 
sentatives of  the  German  people  who  have  been  assured  of 
a  genuine  constitutional  standing  as  the  real  rulers  of  Ger- 
many. If  it  must  deal  with  the  military  masters  and  the 
monarchical  autocrats  of  Germany  now,  or  if  it  is  likely  to 
have  to  deal  with  them  later  in  regard  to  the  international 
obligations  of  the  German  Empire,  it  must  demand,  not  peace 
negotiations,  but  surrender.  Nothing  can  be  gained  by  leav- 
ing this  essential  thing  unsaid. 


GERMANY  REPEATS  HER  PLEA 


October  27,  1918. 

The  German  Government  has  taken  cognizance  of  the 
answer  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  President  is  aware  of  the  far-reaching  changes  which 
have  been  carried  out  and  are  being  carried  out  in  the 
German  constitutional  structure,  and  that  peace  negotiations 


are  being  conducted  by  a  People's  Goverument,  in  whose 
hands  rests,  both  actually  and  constitutionally,  the  power 
to  make  the  deciding  conclusions.  The  military  powers  are 
also  subject  to  it. 

The  German  Government  now  awaits  proposals  for  an 
armistice,  which  shall  be  the  first  step  toward  a  just  peaiv, 
as  the  President  has  described  it  in  his  proclamation. 


v<^ 


SKJ-^^ 


WITH   -WHICH    IS  INCORP  ORATE  D 

HARPER'S  WEEKLY 


We  ask  the  indulgence  of  our  readers  for  the  unavoidable  delay  in  publication  of  the  October  26  issue  of  The 
Independent  and  the  omission  of  the  November  2  issue.  It  is  the  first  time  in  the  seventy  years  of  its  existence 
that  The  Independent  has  failed  to  make  its  weekly  appearance,  and  we  have  done  everything  in  our  power  to 
keep  this  record  unbroken.  A  strike  of  press  feeders  thruout  New  York  City  was  begun  on  Monday  morning, 
October  21,  which  prevented  the  printing  of  monthly  and  iveekly  publications  in  New  York  City  during  the 
following  eight  days.  We  have  made  this  issue  of  The  Independent,  dated  November  9,  much  larger  than  its  usual 
size  in  order  to  include  in  it  a  complete  review  of  the  two  weeks  instead  of  one 


PUT  GERMANY  ON  PROBATION 


F 


^EACE  will  be  dictated,  or  negotiated,  before  August 
1,  1919.  If  God  reigns  it  will  be  dictated.  If  Gott 
reigns  it  will  be  negotiated. 

When  this  point  has  been  determined  the  peace  table  will 
be  set.  There  will  be  many  matters  to  consider.  If  the  peace 
has  been  dictated  German  militarism  will  have  surrendered 
and  it  will  be  necessary  to  decide  what  military  and  naval 
establishment  Germany  shall  be  permitted  to  perpetuate. 
The  Hohenzollems  and  the  Hapsburgs  will  have  been 
scrapped  as  royal  families,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  say 
what  worldly  possessions  and  social  standing,  if  any,  they 
shall  be  permitted  to  enjoy.  Among  many  other  matters 
then  to  be  taken  up  three  are  outstanding  and  of  tremen- 
dous import. 

Shall  Germany  be  punished  for  her  measureless  wicked- 
ness? Anger  says  "yes."  The  instinct  of  vengeance  says 
"yes."  But  the  calmer  reason  of  civilization  will  say  "no." 
Civilization  is  not  vindictive.  It  has  no  desire  to  inflict  suf- 
fering for  no  other  end  than  to  gratify  passion.  It  has  no 
wish  to  destroy  the  products  of  human  toil,  to  lay  waste 
cities,  to  mutilate  works  of  art,  to  desolate  homes.  Therein 
it  differs  from  Kultur.  Vengeance  will  not  be  included  in 
the  terms  of  peace. 

Shall  Germany  be  made  to  pay  a  just  bill  of  damages? 
If  there  is  to  be  no  vengennce  there  will  be  no  merely 
punitive  indemnities.  But  the  restoration  of  Belgium,  of 
France,  of  Serbia,  of  Poland  will  be  costly.  Is  Gennany  to 
be  made  to  bear  this  cost,  or  is  she  to  be  let  off?  Powerful 
interests  outside  of  Germany  will  be  at  work,  they  are  at 
work   now,  to   let  her  off.   They  care   nothing  for  justice, 


nothing  for  the  rights  of  the  desolated  peoples  whose  intol- 
erable losses  and  sufferings  cry  out  for  redress.  They  care 
only  to  resume  business  as  usual. 

Shall  Germany  be  admitted  forthwith  into  a  league  of 
nations  created  to  safeguard  the  peace  of  the  world?  The 
humanitarians  say  "yes."  The  international  socialists  and 
a  powerful  group  of  international  capitalists  clasp  hands 
and  say  "yes."  France  and  Great  Britain  shut  their  jaws  and 
say  "no."  In  this  antagonism  of  interests  lies  deadly  peril 
to  the  league  and  the  hope  for  which  it  stands. 

Never  in  the  history  of  politically  organized  mankind  has 
so  much  been  at  stake.  Not  even  in  the  days  of  darkness 
when  the  German  armies  were  in  gunshot  of  Paris,  was 
civilization  in  graver  danger. 

What  is  the  sailing  course  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis? 
Happily  it  is  clear  and  straight,  tho  narrow. 

Germany  must  be  put  on  probation  until  she  has  made 
restitution  to  the  peoples  that  she  has  desolated,  and  has 
reconstructed  and  democratized  her  own  political  life. 

Let  there  be  no  vengeance.  Let  there  be  no  closing  of  the 
door  of  repentance  and  return.  Let  her  not  be  excluded  for 
all  time  from  the  family  of  nations.  But  let  her  be  told  in 
terms  that  cannot  be  mistaken:  "You  must  first  make  good. 
You  must  not  only  prove  your  sincerity,  you  must  actually 
pay  the  bill  of  damages  that  the  world  holds  against  you. 
You  cannot  enter  the  league  of  nations  now.  When  you  have 
discharged  your  obligations  and  the  score  is  wiped  off  the 
slate,  and  you  have  established  a  people's  government  in 
which  the  world  can  have  confidence,  you  will  be  welcomed 
and  admitted,  but  not  before." 


A    CHALLENGE    TO    GERMANY 


THE  President's  jinging  reply  to  the  German  Jiotc 
clinches  his  argument  to  the  last  nail.  H.^  culminates 
the  correspondence  by  bringing  squarely  before  the 
German  people  the  question  whether  they  will  go  down  with 
KaLserism  U>  irretrievable  ruin  or  by  freeing  their  land 
from  the  incubus  make  peace  upon  the  terms  that  he  has 
prencribed.  He  wants  not  merely  the  evacuation  of  Belgium 
but  the  evacuation  of  the  throne.  All  thru  the  mazes 
of  thi-H  moHt  complicated  of  conflicts  he  has  stuck  like  a 
bulldog  to  his  main  object,  to  make  the  world  safe  for  de- 
inocra/;y — even  in  Germany.  This  phrase  when  he  first 
enunciated   it,  mortally  ofTended  some  of  our  friends  over 


the  water.  Reactionary  British  organs  sneeringly  remarked 
that  it  was  more  important  "to  make  the  world  safe 
from  democracy."  But  the  common  people  heard  him  gladly, 
not  only  in  F]ngiand  and  France,  but  in  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria. More  and  more  he  has  become  the  spokesman  for  the 
liberal  elements  of  the  world  as  his  far-sighted  policy  waa 
gradually  unfolded.  If  any  one  will  compare  in  tone  and 
substance  the  Allied  peace  terms  (published  in  The  Inde- 
pendent of  January  22,  1917)  with  the  President's  metro- 
politan speech  (published  in  The  Independent  of  October  12, 
1918)  ho  will  SCO  what  a  change  America's  entrance  hat 
made  in  war  issues  as  well  as  in  the;  military  situation. 
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The  I'resident  begins  his  note  by  a  recapitulation  of  all 
the  concessions  Germany  has  made  and  all  she  has  prom- 
ised to  make.  Then  he  again  points  out  "in  the  frankest 
possible  terms"  that  he  cannot  trust  "those  who  have  hith- 
erto been  masters  of  Germany"  and  that  he  does  not  be- 
lieve that  their  power  has  yet  been  permanently  overthrown. 
Therefore  there  can  be  no  cessation  of  military  mea.sures 
unless  such  "extraordinary  safeguards"  are  demanded  as 
to  leave  Germany  incapable  of  further  resistance  in  case 
she  does  not  comply  with  the  conditions  proposed  by  her  op- 
ponents. Finally  he  points  out  that  so  long  as  the  present 
"military  masters  and  monarchical  autocrats"  remain  in 
power  there  can  be  no  peace  negotiations  but  only  a  de- 
mand for  "surrender." 

This  is  simply  a  succinct  reiteration  of  what  he  ha.s  al- 
ways held,  that  there  should  be  two  sets  of  peace  terms, 
one  for  unregenerate  Germany,  sullen,  revengeful  and  still 
controlled  by  an  unscrupulous  aristocracy,  and  the  other  set 
to  be  offered  to  the  German  people  if  after  making  repara- 
tion they  prove  themselves  fit  to  enter  the  society  of  nation.s. 
He  has  previously  explained  under  what  conditions  Ger- 
many or  any  other  nation  should  be  admitted  to  such  a 
society  and  they  are  not  easy  conditions. 

From  what  little  we  hear  of  Germany's  internal  affairs 
it  is  evident  that  this  note  is  likely  to  prove  a  powerful 
stimulus  to  the  forces  now  at  work  undermining  the  old 
regime  in  Germany.  Doubtless  the  President  knows  more 
than  the  outside  world  what  effect  it  will  have.  He  has  put 
plainly  the  alternatives  before  the  German  people;  either 
they  must  make  good  their  profest  acceptance  of  all  his 
conditions  of  a  durable  peace  or  if  they  insist  upon  retain- 
ing a  dominant  monarchical  and  military  caste  they  would 
have  no  choice  but  surrender.  Germany  would  in  the  latter 
case  be  an  outlaw  among  nations  and  doubtless  be  kept 
under  permanent  military  subjection,  or  at  least  surveil- 
lance. Under  such  circumstances,  and  however  completely 
defeated  and  humiliated,  Germany  would  still  be  a  menace 
to  the  world.  Consequently  the  President  prefers  that  Ger- 
many should  take  the  other  alternative  and  unreservedly 
accept  his  peace  conditions. 

There  is  something  better  than  "unconditional  surrender" 
and  that  is  surrender  on  our  cwn  conditions.  We  prefer  the 
acceptance  in  advance  of  the  American  terms  rather  than 
the  imposition  afterward  of  the  Allied  terms.  Suppose  the 
Germans  should  unconditionally  lay  down  their  arms  today. 
The  peace  terms  would  then  be  imposed  by  an  Allied  Council 
in  which  the  United  States  might  not  be  represented  or 
might  have  one  vote  in  twenty.  The  terms  imposed  would 
not  be  those  of  the  Allied  note  of  January,  11'17,  but  the 
more  questionable  demands  and  plans  which  have  since  then 
found  acceptance  in  Allied  circles.  The  President  in  the  last 
paragraph  admits  that  if  the  German  people  continue  in 
their  fatuous  affection  for  militarism  and  autocracy  there 
will  be  no  alternative  but  surrender,  but  he  hopes  for  some- 
thing better,  namely,  complete  compliance  with  his  own 
terms  and  full  acceptance  of  his  program  of  reconstruction. 
This  alternative  he  therefore  puts  foremost. 

Our  hopes  go  with  the  President,  for  he  has  forced  to 
the  front  the  two  issues  that  The  Independent  has  been 
most  earnestly  advocating,  the  overthrow  of  autocracy  and 
the  establishment  of  a  League  of  Nations.  And  we  believe 
that  there  is  a  good  chance  of  his  success  provided  he  re- 
ceives the  united  support  of  his  own  people  regardless  of 
political  party.  The  Kaiser  has  proffered  his  sword  not  to 
Lloyd  George  or  Clemenceau  or  Orlando,  but  to  Wilson. 
If  the  President  had  declined  to  consider  it  he  might  have 
lost  his  chance  to  carry  out  the  American  policy  of  world 
organization. 

One  point  in  his  program  he  has  virtually  woji  already, 
the  abolition  of  secret  diplomacy.  When  he  first  proposed  it 
the  idea  shocked  the  diplomatists  of  the  old  world.  They 
.declared  it  absurd  and  impossible.  But  Mr.  Wilson  stuck  to 


it  He  tabooed  whispering.  He  insisted  upon  discussing  the 
most  delicate  questions  in  a  voice  loud  enough  to  reach 
Herlin.  He  has  the  American  faith  in  publicity.  When  you 
know  you  are  right  on  any  (juestion,  the  more  talk  about  it 
the  better.  He  curtly  declined  the  Austrian  proposal  for  a 
secret  and  unbinding  conversation  but  he  is  willing  to  dis- 
cuss these  (juestions  publicly  with  Vienna — perhaps  also 
with  liudapi'st.  Open  warfare  in  the  lield,  open  warfare  in 
diplomacy,  these  are  the  two  changes  since  America  en- 
tered  the  war. 

The  President's  diplomacy  has  won  a  second  victory  in 
(.hecking  the  plunder  and  demolition  of  French  and  Belgian 
towns.  He  has  promise  of  a  third  victory  in  profest  inten- 
tion of  Germany  to  limit  the  depredations  of  the  U-boats. 
The  note  of  October  14,  in  which  he  made  these  demands, 
was  severely  criticized  by  some  of  his  political  opponents, 
and  he  was  threatened  with  impeachment  if  he  pursued  the 
policy  of  free  and  open  discussion.  But  the  people  for  whom 
we  are  fighting  do  not  think  so.  "Wilson  saved  Bruges" 
said  the  Town  Clerk. 

Some  folks  are  obviously  more  interested*  in  the  war 
than  its  objects.  Art  for  art's  sake.  War  for  war's  sake. 
They  would  rather  have  a  splendid  victory  than  to  secure 
better  results  by  a  diplomatic  peace.  It  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  much  more  exciting  for  us  to  have  seen  Bruges 
besieged  and  carried  by  assault  with  the  belfry  crashed 
down  by  our  shells  or  the  enemy's  mines  than  to  have  the 
Germans  tamely  walk  out  and  the  British  quietly  walk  in. 
But  the  war  is  not  beinj.--  run  for  the  amusement  of  those 
of  us  who  stay  at  home.  The  President's  note  accomplished 
what  a  42-centimeter  gun  could  not  do:  it  rescued  Bruges 
without  destroying  it,  and  that  without  sacrificing  any 
moral  principle  or  relinquishing  any  military  advantage. 

The  President  keeps  clear  the  distinction  between  an 
armistice  and  negotiations.  Either  one  might  be  granted 
without  the  other.  The  military  authorities  will  have  to 
decide  whether  anything  can  be  gained  by  granting  an 
armistice.  The  civil  authorities  will  have  to  decide  whether 
anything  can  be  gained  by  continuing  peace  negotiations. 
But  the  President  has  made  it  plain  that  the  conditions  of 
the  armistice  must  be  such — not  only  as  to  retain  our  pres- 
ent military  advantage — 'but  "to  make  a  renewal  of  hostili- 
ties on  the  part  of  Germany  impossible."  We  may  trust 
Foch  to  see  that  these  conditions  are  fully  complied  with. 
An  ainnistice  so  safeguarded  would  involve  placing  no  de- 
pendence whatsoever  upon  Germany's  good  faith  or  good  in 
tentions,  but  would  leave  us  "in  a  position  to  enforce  any 
arrangements  that  may  be  entered  into." 

With  this  as  his  sole  recommendation  the  President 
passes  the  German  proposal  on  to  the  Allies.  Because  he 
has  gradually  come  into  a  position  of  leadership  we  are  apt 
to  forget  that  the  Allies  have,  after  all,  the  deciding  voice. 
They  could  make  peace  at  any  time  and  on  any  terms  with- 
out considering  America.  But  they  could  not  continue  the 
war,  at  least  with  the  same  success,  without  America.  That 
is,  the  President  holds  the  war  power  but  not  the  peact^ 
power.  He  must  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  Allies  to 
carry  thru  his  program.  The  United  States  is  not  signa- 
tory to  the  Pact  of  London  of  September  5,  1914,  binding 
each  one  of  the  Allies  not  to  m.ake  peace  without  the  con 
sent  of  all  the  others.  We  call  them  "our  allies"  in  the  loose 
popular  acceptation  of  the  word  because  they  are  friends 
and  fighting  with  us,  but  we  know  that  there  is  really  no 
alliance.  Because  a  man  is  in  love  with  a  lady  and  works 
with  her  in  some  common  cause,  he  is  not  thereby  entitlenl 
to  regard  her  as  his  wife.  The  President  has  boen  called 
pedantic  because  he  is  careful  to  speak  of  "our  eo-belliger 
ents"  or  "associates,"  but  it  is  a  necessary  distinction  and 
must  be  borne  in  mind  now  when  we  are  disoixssing  poaoo 
tei-ms.  Some  people  think  we  should  sign  the  Alliance,  but 
nobody  can  say  that  wo  have.  The  Allied  nations  havt^  been 
brought  continually  closer  to  one  another  and  closer  to  th»' 


CARTOON  COMMENT 

K  AMER  AD! 


THE 

GERMAN 

ATTITUDE 

NOW 

The  soldier  he- 
low  stands  for 
several  tens 
0 f  thousand 
Germans  who 
have  cried  out 
"Kamerad"  to 
the  advanciny 
Allies  in  the 
fighting  of  the 
past  two 
weeks.  Car- 
toon by  Wal- 
ter de  Maris 
i  n         "Judge" 


UNCONDITIONAL     SURRENDER  — 
EITHER  WAY 

1  he  "2iew  York  Trihune"  in  this  cartoon 
by  Darling,  stresses  the  point  that  Wil- 
helm  has  reached  the  end  of  his  rope;  if 
he  does  not  surrender  now  military  defeat. 
will   inevitably    bring   him    to   terms   soon 

IN  THE  SAME  MANNER 
'J  he  cartoon  below,  drawn  by  Kirby  in 
ike  "New  York  World,"  takes  no  pains  to 
conceal  its  contempt  of  the  German  an- 
Houn'-friif-nt  that  gorrrnmrnf  by  the  peo- 
ple     hiiK      dixf/lnrctl       the       K'l  i!<(r'<<       rulf 


^^^f'.f^rri^ikti^; 


MUSIC  HATH  CHARMS—? 

'J'hc  "Passing  Show"  of  London  enjoys 
a  smile  at  Jerry's  expense  and  implies 
at  the  same  time  considerable  skepticism 
as    to    the    efficacy   of    the   peace   fiddle 

THE  ONE  WAY  OUT 

"Unconditional  Surrender"  is  the  sign 
over  the  doorway  thru  tchich  Fritz  must 
go  before  he  can  smoke  his  peace  pipe. 
"No  smoking  on  the  premises,"  says  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Allied  arm- 
ies in  France.  Cartoon  {below)  by 
Marcus     in     the     "New     York     Times" 

1 


ALLOWED 
ON   ThE 

PREMISES. 
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United  States  thru  their  common  experiences  in  the  present 
war.  The  President's  peace  terms  have  continually  gained 
acceptance  among  all  countries.  This  is,  therefore,  not  thf 
time  to  discuss  such  ditttrences  as  still  remain  between  the 
American  program  and  the  policies  of  our  associates. 

The  President  has  undertaken  the  most  stupendous  task 
any  man  ever  attempted,  not  merely  the  termination  of  the 
Great  War  on  fair  and  equitable  terms,  but  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  world  system  on  a  basis  of  freedom  and  justice. 
It  may  be  too  big  a  task  for  him.  It  may  be  too  big  for 
any  human  being.  But  if  he  fails  it  should  not  be  for  lack 
of  sympathy  and  support  from  his  own  people. 


THE  FIFTEENTH  TERM 

PRESIDENT  WILSON  has  laid  down  fourteen  terms 
as  the  basis  of  a  just  and  lasting  peace. 
We  respectfully  submit  that  as  the  fifteenth  term 
he  demand  that  ivll  the  art  treasures  stolen  by  the  Germans 
from  the  galleries  and  homes  of  France  and  Belgium  be 
returned  to  their  rightful  owners. 


BURY  THE  HATCHET 

NOW  that  the  election  is  over  let  us  all  do  what  we 
can  to  close  the  breach  caused  by  the  recent  irrup- 
tion of  party  politics.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
newly  elected  Congress  will  come  into  office  before  the  main 
terms  of  peace  are  virtually  settled,  but  it  is  important  that 
in  the  difficult  and  delicate  negotiations  upon  which  we  are 
now  entering  the  United  States  shall  have  a  single  aim. 
This  should  be  attained  not  by  overruling  the  minority  mem- 
bers but  by  cordially  admitting  them  to  the  councils  of  the 
Administration. 

A  durable  peace  cannot  be  made  by  a  majority  vote.  A 
true  American  foreign  policy  cannot  be  constructed  out  of 
a  party  platform.  The  more  Democrats  and  Republicans 
differ  the  more  essentfal  it  is  that  both  should  be  considered. 


CZECHO-SLOVAK  INDEPENDENCE 

THE  Great  War  appears  not  as  the  destroyer  but  as 
the  creator  of  nations.  Bellona  has  given  birth  to  a 
dozen  new  states  within  the  last  two  years  and  tho 
some  were  stillborn  and  some  are  not  likely  to  survive  the 
diseases  of  infancy,  yet  others  show  a  strength  like  Her- 
cules in  his  cradle  and  bid  fair  to  outgrow  and  outlive  their 
elders  in  the  family  of  nations.  A  man  who  had  been  on 
an  Arctic  expedition  or  in  solitary  confinement  for  the  last 
two  years  would  be  astonished  when  he  opened  the  paper 
for  the  first  time  to  find  that  the  United  States  was  pledged 
by  its  President  to  continue  war  with  Austria-Hungary 
until  the  establishment  of  the  independence  of  two  countries 
which  he  had  never  heard  of  and  could  not  find  on  the  map, 
Czecho-Slovakia  and  Jugoslavia.  But  he  could  hardly  have 
been  more  surprized  than  the  average  Englishman  and 
Frenchman  on  January  10,  1917,  when  in  the  reply  of  their 
governments  to  the  President's  note  they  read  that  one  of 
the  primary  and  necessary  objects  for  which  they  had  been 
fighting  for  the  past  two  and  a  half  years  was  the  libera- 
tion of  the  Czecho-Slovaks.  This  might  have  been  well  known 
to  the  whole  civilized  world,  as  the  Allies'  note  stated,  but 
it  obviously  was  not  known  to  the  man  in  the  ranks  who 
was  doing  the  fighting  or  to  the  man  in  the  ranks  at  home 
who  was  backing  him.  In  fact  it  is  not  six  months  since  a 
United  States  Senator  was,  according  to  Washington  gossip, 
heard  to  inquire  who  were  those  folks  with  the  unpronounce- 
able name  and  where  they  lived.  Not  that  there  was  any- 
thing wrong  about  the  inquiry.  Would  that  all  senators  were 
as  anxious  for  information  and  took  the  same  direct  method 
of  getting  it.  The  addition  of  the  word  Tchecosloraquea  to 
the  Slavs,  Rumanians  and  Italians  who  sought  to  be  lib- 
erated from  foreign  domination  was  apparently  an  after- 


thought, for  the  Czecho-Slovaks  are  Slavs  and  we  may  sur- 
mize that  its  insertion  was  due  to  the  timely  suggestion  of 
the  astute  Professor  Masaryk  or  some  other  member  of  the 
Bohemian  National  Committee  who  happened  to  be  in  Paris 
when  the  note  was  drafted.  But  however  the  Czecho-Slovak 
cause  got  into  the  list  of  the  war  aims,  we  may  be  glad 
that  it  was  there,  for  it  belonged  there.  It  presaged  the 
wider  formula  of  the  President — "to  make  the  world  safe 
for  democracy."  It  was  one  of  the  things  which  the  English 
and  French  were  fighting  for  then  and  which  we  were  to 
light  for  later,  tho  neither  they  nor  we  realized  it  at  that 
time.  It  has  added  both  moral  and  military  strength  to  our 
cause.  The  Czecho-Slovaks  in  Russia  have  kept  control  of  the 
vertebral  column  of  that  country,  the  Siberian  Railroad. 
The  Czecho-Slovaks  in  Austria-Hungary  have  deserted  from 
the  army  and  defied  the  Government.  The  Czecho-Slovaks  in 
America  have  aided  us  with  men,  money,  enthusiasm  and 
statesmanship.  Masaryk  in  Washington  is  worth  an  extra 
regiment  in  France.  The  United  States  contains  seven  mil- 
lion Czecho-Slovaks,  Jugoslavs  and  Poles  besides  Ukrainians, 
Italians  and  Rumanians  equally  eager  to  liberate  from 
Austro-Hungarian  domination  the  brethren  they  have  left 
behind.  The  Czecho-Slovak  Declaration  of  Independence  that 
we  publish  on  another  page  is  worthy  to  rank  with  our  own 
of  1776.  It  bears  the  marks  of  being  "made  in  America" 
and  if  it  can  be  realized  in  Europe  it  will  in  itself  have 
justified  our  participation  in  the  war. 

We  hope  that  the  Poles  and  Jugoslavs  will  soon  come  out 
with  a  democratic  declaration  that  sounds  as  promising  to 
the  American  ear.  Hitherto  they  have  talked  too  much 
about  "restitution"  and  "restoration"  to  suit  a  people  who 
look  forward  rather  than  back.  Americans  have  no  desire 
to  see  reestablished  upon  earth  the  Commonwealth  of  Cas- 
imir  or  the  Empire  of  C^ar  Dushan.  Neither  are  they  great- 
ly interested  in  the  rivalry  of  the  Radziwills  for  the  tnrone 
of  Poland  or  of  the  Karageorgevitches  and  Obrenovitches 
for  the  throne  of  Serbia.  The  United  States  has  "recognized 
in  the  fullest  manner  the  justice  of  the  nationalistic  aspira- 
tions of  the  Jugoslavs"  and  Czecho-Slovaks,  and  therefore 
the  American  people  are  greatly  interested  to  see  that  the 
form  of  government  and  society  proposed  to  be  set  up  does 
not  contain  such  antiquated  and  obstructive  institutions  as 
shall  render  the  new-gained  freedom  nugatory. 

The  conspicuous  omission  of  the  Poles  from  the  Presi- 
dent's reply  to  Austria-Hungary  has  caused  alarm  among 
the  Poles.  But  President  Wilson  was  the  first  to  champion 
the  cause  of  a  united  and  independent  Poland  in  the  days 
when  the  Allies,  for  fear  of  offending  the  Czar,  were  silent 
on  the  subject.  The  American  people  have  sympathized  with 
Poland  from  the  days  of  its  partition.  So  we  do  not  believe 
either  the  President  or  the  people  will  abandon  the  Polish 
cause  now  when  it  appears  possible  of  realization.  But  if 
the  Polish  propaganda  is  to  prosper  in  America  it  must  be 
cleared  from  all  appearance  of  sectarian,  class  and  racial 
exclusiveness.  The.  Poles  must  prove  themselves  free  from 
the  faults  that  brought  about  the  downfall  of  their  com- 
monwealth, the  disposition  to  internal  dissensions  and  the 
inability  to  get  on  well  with  their  neighbors. 

America  is  trying  to  call  into  existence  a  new  Middle- 
Europe  to  balance  the  old  Middle-Europe  "made  in  Ger- 
many." The  aim  is  to  make  a  belt  of  independent  states 
stretching  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Adriatic  and  cutting  off 
the  Germans  of  Austria  and  Germany  from  the  Slavic  lands 
on  which  they  hoped  to  prey.  But  to  bring  together  a 
dozen  proud  and  patriotic  nationalities,  burdened  with  hered- 
itary animosity  and  divided  by  rival  interests,  requirt^s 
great  tact  and  mutual  solf-sacrirtce.  It  could  only  be  done  on 
American  soil  where  these  races  join  in  common  citizenship. 
It  can  only  be  done  on  a  democratic  basis.  The  meeting  in 
Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia,  on  Octobtn*  25  is  a  triumph 
of  statesmanship  and  a  good  augui-j-  of  a  future  federation 
of  the  world. 

Of  the  three  nationalities  now  appealing  for   An^eruMn 
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support  in  establishing  their  independence  the  Poles  started 
with  the  advantage  of  a  century  of  American  sympathy  for 
the  dismemberment  of  their  country.  The  American  people 
had  seen  Serbia  ruthlessly  overrun  before  their  eyes  and  de- 
sired to  have  it  reinstated  and  enlarged  by  the  accession  of 
the  other  Jugoslavs  remaining  under  Austrian  rule.  But  the 
Bohemians  had  been  submerged  for  three  hundred  years  and 
they  were  hardly  recognizable  when  they  reemerged  under 
the  novel  name  of  Czecho-Slovaks.  The  American  people  who 
are  too  timid  to  ask  for  a  toothbrush  or  a  talcum  powder 
until  they  have  seen  it  spelled  out  syllable  by  syllable  could 
not  be  expected  to  shout  "Hurrah  for  Czecho-Slovakia!" 
without  previous  practice.  This  awkward  cognomen  is  partly 
due  to  linguistic  accident  and  partly  to  political  exigence. 
The  old  familiar  name  "Bohemia"  has,  like  the  name  "Ser- 
bia" a  territorial  rather  than  a  racial  significance  and  is 
too  small  to  cover  the  ethnical  entity  on  which  the  modern 
concept  of  nationality  is  founded.  The  new  nation  aims  to 
include  the  Czechs  inhabiting  the  Austrian  provinces  of 
Bohemia  proper,  Moravia  and  Silesia  as  well  as  the  kindred 
Slovaks  inhabiting  the  adjoining  part  of  Hungary.  The 
Slovak  language  is  only  dialectically  different  from  the 
Czech  or  Bohemian,  but  the  differences  were  purposely  in- 
tensified during  the  nineteenth  century  in  order  to  keep  the 
Hungarian  branch  of  the  race  apart  from  the  Austrian.  Even 
in  America  the  Slovak  and  Czech  newspapers  are  distinct, 
altho  either  people  can  read  the  other  language.  Professor 
Masaryk,  the  head  of  the  provisional  government,  is  a  Slo- 
vak. The  Slovaks  being  inferior  to  the  Czechs  in  numbers, 
wealth  and  education,  are  naturally  insistent  upon  equal 
rights  and  recognition.  The  spelling  "Czech"  is  neither  na- 
tive nor  English.  It  is  a  Polish  form  of  the  word,  foisted 
upon  the  world  by  the  persistence  of  Viennese  journalists. 
The  true  Bohemian  spelling  "Cech"  is  impossible  to  our 
newspapers  for  lack  of  type  with  inverted  caret  over  the 
C  to  represent  Ch.  The  final  ch  is  sounded  like  the  German 
guttural  or  the  Scottish  ch  as  in  "loch,"  but  to  the  ordinary 
ear  is  hardly  distinguishable  from  plain  k.  If  then  Cech 
were  simply  transliterated  Chek  or  Check  no  one  would 
stumble  over  the  pronunciation  and  the  cause  could  gain 
many  adherents  who  are  now  afraid  to  talk  about  it. 

The  name  "Bohemian"  is  objected  to  because  of  its  his- 
torical limitations  and  connotations,  and  because  it  is  of 
Celtic,  not  of  Slavic  origin.  Also  there  is  a  feeling  that  the 
word  has  been  spoiled  by  its  association  with  gipsies  and 
the  restaurants  of  the  Latin  Quarter  of  Paris  and  Green- 
wich Village  of  New  York.  But  a  good  old  word  is  not  so 
easily  spoiled  and  we  hope  that  the  constituent  assembly 
will  adopt  the  Republic  of  Bohemia  as  the  di^signation  of 
the  nation.  Shakespeare  has  been  laughed  at  for  three  hun- 
dred years  because  he  laid  a  scene  of  the  "Winter's  Tale" 
on  "the  coast  of  Bohemia."  But  perhaps  he  was  merely  in 
advance  of  his  times,  for  President  Wilson  promises  "ac- 
cess to  the  sea"  for  all  the  nations  hitherto  earth-bound. 


in  the  world  is  enunlly  impossible.  A  f)riifticiibl<!  course  sccrnB 
thorcforo  the  one  that  is  now  |irof)oscfl,  namely  llicir  fontrol  by 
the  organs  of  a  Tvcmkho  of  Nations  iind  their  !i<lmiriist;ratiori  in 
the  sole  interest  of  tiieir  own  inhabitants  witli  a  view  to  improv- 
ing their  physical,  mental,  moral,  economic,  and  [)olitical  condi- 
tions so  that  sooner  or  later  they  will  become  self-governing 
peoples. 

This  is  precisely  the  suggestion  which  we  made  in  a  long 
editorial  in  The  Independent  of  December  15,  1917.  We 
then  said,  and  it  is  more  timely  now  than  when  we  wrote  it: 

But  why  should  not  this  League  of  Natioais,  when  constituted, 
be  put  in  control  of  all  territories  conquered  by  the  Central 
Powers  or  the  Allies.  We  have  particularly  in  mind,  however, 
the  backward  nations  and  the  undeveloped  and  unorganized 
nations  of  the  earth.  .  .  .  The  profits  from  what  has  been  mere 
exploitation  of  natural  resources  will  furnish  under  enlightened 
and  stable  international  supervision  abundant  funds  for  the 
development  of  these  territories  in  communication,  industry,  edu- 
cation and  all  other  elements  of  civilization.  ...  If  practicable 
it  would  solve  at  once  the  most  diflBcult  problems  before  the 
world,  some  of  which  would  seem  almost  incapable  of  negotiated 
solution  on  any  other  basis. 

The  time  has  come  when  all  the  free  peoples  of  the  earth 
must  realize  that  no  one  people  is  well  intentioned  enough, 
or  wise  enough,  to  hold  in  subjection  another  people  who  are 
of  compact  population  and  who  occupy  well-defined  terri- 
tory, even  tho  that  subject  people  may  be  backward  and  un- 
civilized. Only  the  family  of  free  nations  has  the  right  to 
administer  the  necessary  restraints  and  corrective  meas- 
ures; and  on  it  devolves  the  duty  of  educating  and  civilizing. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  UNITED 

THE  aim  of  the  founders  of  the  nation  was  "to  form 
a  more  perfect  union  and  provide  for  the  common 
defense." 
The  aim  of  the  preservers  of  the  nation  was  to  maintain 
"liberty  and  union,  now  and  forever,  one  and  inseparable." 
The  ideals  for  which  they  fought  are  being  realized  in 
the  present  war.  E  pluribus  unuvi  is  not  a  mere  motto  but 
an  accomplished  fact.  The  proof  of  it  is  to  be  seen  in  every 
day's  newspaper.  No  state  is  missing  from  the  Honor  Roll 
of  those  who  died  for  their  country: 


THE  GERMAN  COLONIES 

THE  idea  that  tho  captured  German  colonies  should 
not  be  treated  as  the  spoils  of  victory  at  the  coming 
Peace  Conference  is  gaining  converts  on  all  sides.  It 
la  approved  by  President  Nichola.s  Murray  Butler  as  well 
a»  by  the  Briti.sh  Labor  party.  Says  Dr.  Butler: 

Why  Hhould  not  the  German  colonieH,  together  with  other 
undeveloped  portions  of  the  earth'n  Hurface,  which  under  ordinary 
nrmmntunrPM  would  l»<-come  a  prey  to  that  form  of  colonization 
which  in  really  only  ecf/riomic  exploitation,  be  placed  under  the 
adrniriititrative  control  of  the  coming  League  of  Nations,  and  be 
»''■  'I  by  organn  of  that  league  solely  in  the  interest  of  the 

'"'  of  theH«;   terrilorieH?  To   return   the   fierman   colonies 

Vi  Hcrtimii  Movereignfy  in  unthinkable  in  view  both  of  the  use 
which  the  Imperial  Oerman  fiovernment  hnH  made  of  itH  power 
rrvnr  the»»«  t<Tritorien  in  the  pant,  and  of  the  effect  upon  the 
T'nion  of  .Month  Africa  and  the  ('ommonwealth  of  Australia  of 
Bny   ntifh   proposal. 

♦^ni    the  othftr   hand,   to   permit   them    to  become   mere  derelicfa 


Alabama — Pvt.  Oscar  F.  Coley. 
Arizona  —  Pvt.       Daniel      W. 

Thomas. 
Arkansas — Pvt.    Henry    C.    Go- 
sell. 
California— Corp.  D.  H.  Kitt. 
Colorado — Pvt.     Puffey     Demp- 

sey. 
Connecticut — Pvt.  John  Bvill. 
Delaware — Sgt.    D.    C.    Harri- 
son. 
District     of     Columbia — Lieut. 

F.  H.  M.  Cash. 
Florida— Pvt.  W.  C.  Morris. 
Georgia — Sgt.    Bernard    Green. 
IdalK> — Pvt.  Bruce  McMillan. 
Illinois — Pvt.    Kostis    Alamano- 

viez. 
Indiana — Corp.  Byron  C.  Cox. 
Iowa — Corp.   Donald   E.   Porter. 
Kansas — Wagoner  II.  Gotschall. 
Kentucky — Corp.  J.  Candle. 
I>ouisiana — Pvt.    .Tames   Cascio. 
Main*' — Pvt.    Lucien    L.    Arsc- 

nault. 
Maryland— Pvt.     F.     F.     Ilein- 

buck. 
MassachuHCtts   —  Sgt.     J.     M. 

I'.eatty. 
.Michigan      I'vt.    Frank    Schn'ei- 

d'-r. 
Minnesota — Pvt.  G.  M.  Hanson. 
Mississippi   —   Pvt.  Lindsay 

BarneH. 
Missouri — Pvt.    liconidus    Mun- 

day. 
Montana--f/orp.  Allen   10.  GofTin. 
Nebraska— Pvt.    E.    C.    Hippie, 

Jr. 


Nevada — Sgt.  Henry  F.  Marsh. 

New  Hampshire— Pvt.  W.  M. 
Myers. 

New  Jersey — Lieut.  Earl  J. 
Groogan. 

New  Mexico— Pvt.  V.  P.  Ehly. 

New  York— Pvt.  E.  Pilawski. 

North  Carolina— Pvt.  Geo,  Har- 
rel. 

North  Dakota — Pvt.  C.  C.  An- 
nis. 

Ohio— Lieut.   C.   S.   Baxter. 

Oklahoma— Cook  Boyd  W.  Alli- 
son. 

Oregon— Pvt.  M.  G.  De  Wolf. 
'  Pennsylvania — Corp.  Harry  F. 
Wood. 

Rhode  Island  —  Pvt.  George 
l?urns. 

South  Carolina— Pvt.  Paul  B. 
llagsdale. 

South  Dakota— Pvt.  Ernest  T. 
Birch. 

Tennessee — Sgt.  Garrett  Ed- 
wards. 

Texas — Pvt.   Arnold   C.   Pich. 

Utah— T/ieut.  R.  IT.  Clapp. 

Vermont— Pvt.   C.   AV.   Crippen. 

Virginia— Pvt.  David  W.  Pow- 
ers. 

Washington — Pvt.  TJoyd  Par- 
ker. 

West  Virginia — Pvt.  Duwayn* 
E.  Kellar. 

Wisconsin — Corp.  Irvin  B. 
Di<'key. 

VVyoMiing  —  Sgt.  Leonard  O. 
I'urkey. 

Porto  Ricr) — Pvt.  0.  Hidalgo. 


The  Reconquest  ^"  ^^^  ^^"'^^  "^""^^'^^ 
since     the     oiienaive 

of  Belgium  started  on  July  15, 
the  Allies  regained  3000  square  miles 
of  territory  and  captured  880,000 
prisoners  and  3500  cannon  and  40,000 
machine  guns.  According  to  a  cable- 
gram from  Herbert  Hoover  the  recov- 
ered French  territory  contains  a  pop- 
ulation of  1,500.000  and  the  Belgian 
territory  800,000. 

In  the  week  since  October  15  the 
Allied  gains  have  been  greater  than 
ever  before,  for  the  Germans  have 
been  swept  out  of  western  Belgium 
and  many  important  places  have  been 
retaken,  among  them  Bruges,  Ostend, 
Thielt,  and  Zeebrugge  in  Belgium,  and 
Lille,  Valenciennes  and  Tournai  in 
France.  We  give  on  another  page  an 
account  of  the  occupation  of  Lille  as 
seen  by  an  eye-witness.  In  many  cases 
the  Germans  retreated  too  hurriedly 
to  destroy  their  military  structures  or 
to  remove  all  of  their  guns  and  ammu- 
nition. The  38  centimeter  gun  which 
had    been    bombarding    Dunkirk    from 


near  Ostend,  twenty-five  miles  away, 
was  captured  intact. 

Most  of  the  German  troops  were 
successfully  extricated  from  the  Bel- 
gian coast,  but  15,000  of  them  were 
cut  off  by  the  rapid  advance  of  the 
Belgian,  British  and  French  forces  to 
Bruges  and  Eecloo,  and  were  hemmed 
in  against  the  Dutch  frontier.  The 
Dutch  took  down  the  electric  barrier 
along  the  boundary  and  allowed  them 
to  enter,  when  they  were  disarmed  anJ 
interned.  Some  thousands  of  Belgian 
and  British  troops  cut  off  by  the  Ger- 
mans when  they  took  Antwerp  in  1914 
have  been  interned  in  Holland  ever 
since,  and  now  the  Germans  will  be 
added  to  the  list  of  the  involuntary 
guests  of  the  neutral  buffer  state. 

The  raising  of  the  Belgian  flag  on 
the  frontier  was  greeted  with  great  en- 
thusiasm by  the  Dutch  on  the  other 
side  of  the  boundary  line.  This  brings 
Holland  into  land  communication  with 
France  for  the  first  time  in  four  years 
and  also  opens  up  the  sea  for  the  half 
million    tons   of   shipping   held   in    the 


Dutch  ports  because  of  the  menace  of 
U-boats  and  mines.  The  German  der 
sti'oyers  and  submarines  in  Ostend  and 
Zeebrugge  escaped  from  these  ports 
and  managed  somehow  to  elude  the 
British  warships  watching  the  coast. 

While  the  Germans  are  rapidly  with- 
drawing from  the  Belgian  coast  on  the 
north  and  giving  way  slowly  from  the 
Aisne  front  in  the  south,  they  are  hold- 
ing on  stoutly  to  the  sector  between 
Maubeuge  and  Laon.  Here  for  a 
stretch  of  forty  miles  there  is  a  divi- 
sion to  a  mile,  or  half  a  million  men 
altogether,  said  to  be  a  heavier  con- 
centration of  forces  than  has  ever 
been  known  before.  But  the  British 
striking  in  the  middle  of  this  sector 
took  Solesmes  and  Le  Gateau  and  crost 
the  river  Selle.  Four  thousand  prison- 
ers and  a  large  quantity  of  war  ma- 
terial were  captured.  The  Americans 
are  aiding  the  British  in  these  difficult 
operations.  That  the  fighting  has  been 
heavy  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that 
the  British  casualty  lists  are  now  aver- 
aging- about  5000  names  a  day. 


CZECHO-SLOVAK    DECLARATION    OF   INDEPENDENCE 


At  this  grave  moment,  when  the  Hohenzollerns  are  oflfer- 
ing  peace  in  order  to  stop  the  victorious  advance  of  the 
Allied  armies  and  to  prevent  the  dismemberment  of  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Turkey,  and  when  the  Hapsburgs  are  promis- 
ing the  federalization  of  the  empire  and  autonomy  to  the 
dissatisfied  nationalities  committed  to  their  rule,  we,  the 
Czecho-SIovak  National  Council,  recognized  by  the  Allied 
and  American  Governments  as  the  Provisional  Government 
of  the  Czecho-SIovak  State  and  nation,  in  complete  accord 
with  the  declaration  of  the  Czech  Deputies  made  in  Prague 
on  January  6,  1918,  and  realizing  that  federalization,  and, 
still  more,  autonomy  mean  nothing  under  a  Hapsburg 
dynasty,  do  hereby  make  and  declare  this  our  Declaration 
of  Independence. 
****♦*♦*«* 

We  cannot  and  will  not  continue  to  live  under  the  direct 
or  indirect  rule  of  the  violators  of  Belgium,  France,  and 
Serbia,  the  would-be  murderers  of  Russia  and  Rumania,  the 
murderers  of  tens  of  thousands  of  civilians  and  soldiers  of 
our  blood,  and  the  accomplices  in  numberless  unspeakable 
crimes  committed  in  this  war  against  humanity  by  the  two 
degenerate  and  irresponsible  dynasties. 

We  will  not  remain  a  part  of  a  State  which  has  no 
justification  for  existence,  and  which,  refusing  to  accept  the 
fundamental  principles  of  modern  world-organization,  re- 
mains only  an  artificial  and  immoral  political  structure,  hin- 
dering every  movement  toward  democratic  and  social  progress. 
The  Hapsburg  dynasty,  weighed  down  by  a  huge  inheritance 
of  error  and  crime,  is  a  perpetual  menace  to  the  peace  of 
the  world,  and  wc  deem  it  our  duty  toward  humanity  and 
civilization  to  aid  in  bringing  about  its  downfall  and  destruc- 
tion. 

We  reject  the  sacrilegious  assertion  that  the  power  of  the 
Hapsburg  and  Hohenzollern  dynasties  is  of  divine  origin ; 
we  refuse  to  recognize  the  divine  rights  of  kings.  Our 
nation  elected  the  Hapsburgs  to  the  throne  of  Bohemia  of 
its  own  free  will,  and  by  the  same  right  deposes  them.  We 
hereby  declare  the  Hapsburg  dynasty  unworthy  of  leading 
our  nation,  and  deny  all  of  their  claim  to  rule  in  tlie  Czecho- 
slovak land,  which  we  here  and  now  declare  shall  henceforth 
be  a  free  and  independent  people  and  nation. 

We  accept  and  shall  adhere  to  the  ideals  of  modern  democ- 
racy, as  they  have  been  the  ideals  of  our  nation  for  cen- 
turies. We  accept  the  American  principles  as  laid  down  by 
President  Wilson :  The  principles  of  liberated  mankind,  of 
the  actual  equality  of  nations,  and  of  governments  deriving 
nil  their  just  power  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  We, 
the  nation  of  Comenius,  cannot  but  accept  these  principles 
exprest  in  the  American  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
principles  of  Lincoln,   and   of   the  declaration  of  the  rights 


u£  man  and  of  the  citizens.  For  these  principles  our  nation 
shed  its  blood  in  the  memorable  Hussite  wars  500  j-ears  ago  ; 
for  these  same  principles,  beside  her  allies,  our  nation  is 
shedding  its  blood  today  in  Russia,  Italy,  and  France. 

We  shall  outline  only  the  main  principles  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Czecho-SIovak  nation.  The  final  decision  as  to 
the  Constitution  itself  falls  to  the  legally  chosen  representa- 
tives of  the  liberated  and  united  people. 

The  Czecho-SIovak  nation  shall  be  a  republic.  In  constant 
endeavor  for  progress,  it  shall  guarantee  complete  freedom 
of  conscience,  religion,  and  science,  literature  and  art,  speech, 
the  press,  and  the  right  of  assembly  and  petition.  The  Church 
shall  be  separated  from  the  State.  Our  democracy  shall  rest 
on  universal  suffrage.  Women  shall  be  placed  on  an  equal 
footing  with  men,  politically,  socially,  and  culturally.  The 
rights  of  the  minority  shall  be  safeguarded  by  proportional 
representation.  National  minorities  shall  enjoy  equal  rights. 
The  Government  shall  be  parliamentary  in  form  and  shall 
recognize  the  principles  of  the  initiative  and  referendum. 
The  standing  army  shall  be  replaced  by  militia. 

The  Czecho-SIovak  nation  will  carry  out  far-reaching 
social  and  economic  reforms.  The  large  estates  will  be  re- 
deemed for  home  colonization.  Patents  of  nobility  will  be 
abolished.  Our  nation  will  assume  its  part  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  pre-war  public  debt.  The  debts  for  that  war  we 
leave  to  those  who  incurred  them. 

In  its  foreign  policy  the  Czecho-SIovak  nation  will  accept 
its  full  share  of  responsibility  in  the  reorganization  of  East- 
ern Europe.  It  accepts  fully  the  democratic  and  social  prin- 
ciples of  nationality  and  subscribes  to  the  doctrine  that  all 
covenants  and  treaties  shall  be  entered  into  openly'  and 
frankly  without  secret  diplomacy. 

Our  Constitution  shall  provide  an  efficient,  rational,  and 
just  Government,  which  shall  exclude  all  special  privileges 
and  prohibit  class  legislation. 

Democracy  has  defeated  theocratic  autocracy.  Militarism 
is  overcome — democracy  is  victorious — on  the  basis  of  democ- 
racy mankind  will  be  reorganized.  The  forces  of  darkness 
have  served  the  victory  of  light — the  longed-for  age  of 
humanity  is  dawning. 

We  believe  in  democracy — we  believe  iu  liberty — and 
liberty  evermore. 

Given  in  Paris,  on  the  18th  of  October,  191S. 

Pkofes«ok  Thomas  G.  M.\sakyk. 

Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  Finaucf. 
GE.NEit^i,  Dr.  Mii^\N  U.  Stekanik, 

Minister  of  National  Defense. 
Pb.  Edwabd  Benks, 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  of  Interior. 
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CUTTING    THE    SPINAL    COLUMN    OF    THE 

OTTOMAN   EMPIRE 

The  capture  of  Aleppo  by  the  British  completes 
their  command  of  Palestine  and  Syria  and 
breaks  the  connection  between  Constantinople 
and  Bagdad.  The  ports  of  Jaffa  and  Haifa  are 
in  the  possession  of  the  British  and  Beyrut  of 
the   French 

Wilson  Saves     '^^^    indignant    protest 
Cities  °^      President      Wilson 

against  the  wanton  de- 
struction of  property  by  the  Germans 
in  their  retreat  has  saved  many  vil- 
lages and  towns  in  France  and  Belgium 
from  ruin.  Following  the  receipt  of  the 
American  note  the  German  army  com- 
mand announced  that  to  bring  "mili- 
tary measures  into  accord  with  the 
steps  taken  for  the  conclusion  of  peace 
the  German  armies  have  received  or- 
ders to  cease  all  devastation  of  places 
unless  they  are  absolutely  forced  to 
follow  this  course  by  the  military  situ- 
ation for  defensive  reasons." 

In  accordance  with  the  promise 
made  to  the  President  the  Germans 
have  abandoned  their  former  policy  of 
laying  waste  the  country  behind  them 
in  order  to  prevent  pursuit.  Lille,  the 
largest  and  richest  of  the  cities  of 
northern  France,  was  found  uninjured 
by  fire  or  explosives  when  the  British 
entered  it.  The  belfry  of  Bruges,  fa- 
mous from  Longfellow's  poem,  rang 
out  its  bells  in  welcome  of  its  rescu- 
ers. M.  Victor,  the  town  clerk,  said  to 
the  first  correspondents  to  enter  the 
city: 

I'r»;HirJ<'fit  Wilson  navcd  I'rugcs.  'I'hp 
I'resifJf'nt'M  r«'ply  raii^Jrfl  ji  rnarkr-d  flnrif;*' 
in  the  tJfrman  attitude.  ThuH  th<.-  coin 
i>ianrlat<?ijr  Uml  notifi<'d  w/rno  two  Hcore 
leadinjf  r-itiwriH  U-u  days  aj?o  thsit  th«-y 
would  \>f  r«Tfiov<'d  as  hoHtfiK<'.i.  VVc  wor<; 
^•onduf-U-d  to  the  Hfation  for  il<:\,nrt\iTc 
when  suddenly  n  counter  or<]<-r  for  our  re- 
If.ane  c-'irne  from  Oenerjil  ffead'iii'irterH. 
The  enemy  rfirefully  refrained  from  injiir- 
insc  buildiniCH  or  workH  of  art  anrl  eonfined 
hJH  deMtrri'tion  to  the  arnenal  and  liis  own 
d<-pot*. 

The  Germans  began  tho  evacuation 
of  iJelgium  by  taking  away  all  their  war 
material.  Unoccupied  houHfH  were 
-tript  of  their  furniture  ari'l  valuabJCK, 
hiut    occupied    houiex    were     ronpcrted. 


The  munition  plants  and  other  factories 
were  mostly  denuded  of  their  machin- 
ery. Food  supplies  have  been  taken 
away,  leaving  little  or  nothing  for  the 
inhabitants  to  live  on.  All  able-bodied 
males  between  fifteen  and  fifty  were 
deported  when  the  Germans  retired. 
Every  household  has  a  horrible  tale  to 
tell  of  privations  and  oppression  of  the 
four  years  of  German  rule.  Careful  ac- 
count has  been  kept  of  all  confiscations 
and  damage  done  by  the  Germans  in 
order  to  make  up  the  bill  to  be  present- 
ed at  the  peace  conference.  According 
to  official  Belgian  figures  the  local  con- 
tributions and  fines  levied  by  the  Ger- 
mans in  Belgium  from  August,  1914, 
to  October,  1918,  amount  to  $517,000,- 
000.  The  Germans  took  out  of  Belgium 
during  the  first  five  months  of  the  war, 
according  to  their  own  estimates,  ma- 
chinery and  raw  material  to  the  value 
of  $400,000,000.  The  damage  done  to 
Belgium  since  may  amount  to  more 
than  a  billion  dollars. 

,       At   eleven    o'clock    in    the 
The  Entree    forenoon    of    October    17, 
to  Ostend      two  hours  after  the  Ger- 
mans left,  a  British  airplane  alighted 
on  the  beach  at  Ostend  and  was  imme- 
diately surrounded  by  a  jojrful  crowd. 
Shortly     after,     Admiral     Sir     Robert 
Keyes  entered  the  harbor  in  a  whaler, 
but   soon    withdrew   because   the   pres- 
ence of  his  flotilla  of  destroyers  drew 
the    enemy's    fire.    But    the    King    and 
Queen  of  the  Belgians  could  not  longer 
restrain    their  eagerness   to   enter   the 
seaport,    so    they    were    brought    from 
Dunkirk  to  Ostend   in  the   British   de- 
stroyer  "Termagant,"    flying   the    Bel- 
gian flag. 


About  25,000  of  the  original  45,000 
inhabitants  were  found  remaining  in 
Ostend  when  it  was  released.  The  city 
has  been  as  gay  in  war  as  it  was  in 
peace,  for  it  was  the  favorite  rest  place 
for  the  German  officers  and  soldiers  on 
leave. 


Aleppo 
Captured 


The  most  strategic  victory 
yet  achieved  in  Turkey  is 
the  occupation  of  Aleppo 
by  the  British  cavalry  on  October  20, 
for  this  city  is  close  to  the  point  where 
the  railroad  running  south  to  Jerusa- 
lem joins  the  railroad  connecting  Con- 
stantinople with  Bagdad.  Aleppo  was 
held  by  12,000  troops  under  a  German 
commander,  Field  Marshal  Liman  vi^n 
Sanders,  but  on  the  approach  of  the 
British  cavalry  and  armored  cars  he 
withdrew  10,000  of  his  men,  leaving 
only  a  rearguard  of  Turks  to  hold  the 
place  until  he  got  clear  of  it  and  then 
to  bum  up  the  station  and  railroad 
stock. 

General      Allenby's      progress      thru 
Palestine    and    Syria    has    been    rapid 
and    uninterrupted.     Starting    on     the 
night  of  September  18  he  encircled  and 
captured   the   Turkish   armies  between 
Nazareth    and    Jericho    and    then    ad- 
vanced to  Damascus,  which  he  took  on 
October  1.  This  netted  him  more  than 
71,000   prisoners   and   850   guns,  while 
his    Arab    allies    under    King    Hussam 
took    8000    more.    x\mong    those    cap- 
tured were  the  commanders  of  five  di- 
visions   and    more    than    3000    German 
and  Austrian  troops  including  206  of- 
ficers. 

The  French  naval  forces  on  October 
7  took  Beyrut.  This  is  the  port  of 
that  part  of  Syria  which  was  long  ago 


TJIK   CONQUKKT  OK   WKK'l'KKN   IIKI/JIIIM 
Th<-   (li-rmnTm   have  rvm'imlrd    Ihi-    Kr'iKiiin   rijimt  as    far   im   llif    l>(>iiii(liirv    of    Holland.    The   Bplgfan 
<;'»v<Tnrn<-nt    hail    b«'»'n    cHtiihlJHhi'd    ut    HruK<r».    Tho    UrillHh    have    made    hi'udwiiy    iiKninHt    utronir 
ntiiKturxKi    ciuit   of    !,«•    CaU'im    and    .Solixrni"!.    'J'hc   Hhadcil    aii'u   hHowh    KainH    over    liutl    ycnr'a    line 
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THE   AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN  APPEAL 

FOR  PEACE 

October  7,  lOlS. 
The  Auatro-Uunyariun  Monarchy,  which  has  waged  war  altouys  and  aolely  as  a 
defensive  war  and  repeatedly  given  documentary  evidence  of  its  readiness  to  stop 
the  shedding  of  blood  and  to  arrive  at  a  just  and  honorable  peace,  hereby  addresses 
itself  to  his  Lordship  [Monseiijneur  in  the  French  tej>t]  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  offers  to  conclude  with  him  and  his  Allies  an 
armistice  on  every  front  on  land,  at  sea,  and  in  the  air,  and  to  enter  immediately 
upon  negotiations  for  a  peace  for  tchich  the  fourteen  points  in  the  m.cssagc  of 
President  Wilson  to  Congress  of  January  8,  19 IS,  and  the  four  points  contained 
in  President  Wilson's  address  of  February  12,  WIS,  should  serve  as  a  foundation, 
and  in  which  the  victvpoints  declared  by  President  Wilson  in  his  address  of  Septem- 
ber 27,  191S,  will  also  be  taken  into  account. 

PRESIDENT  WILSON'S   REPLY 

October  19,  191S. 

The  President  deems  it  his  duty  to  say  to  the  Austro-U ungarian  Government  that 
he  cannot  entertain  the  present  suggestions  of  that  Oovernment  because  of  certain 
events  of  utmost  importance,  which,  occurring  since  the  delivery  of  his  address  of 
the  eighth  of  January  lust,  have  necessarily  altered  the  attitude  and  responsibility 
of  the  Oovernment  of  the  United  States.  Among  the  fourteen  terms  of  peace  which 
the  President  formulated  at   that  time,  occurred  the  following: 

J. — The  peoples  of  Austria-Hungary,  uhose  place  among  the  nations 
we  wish  to  .see  siifii/iturdcil  and  assured,  should  be  accorded  the  freest 
opportunity  of  autonomous  development. 

Since  that  sentence  teas  written  and  uttered  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  recognised  that  a  state  of  belliger- 
ency exists  between  the  Czecho-Slovaks  and  the  German  and  Austro-II ungarian 
Empires  and  that  the  Czecho-Slovak  National  Council  is  a  de  facto  belligerent 
Government  clothed  ivith  proper  authority  to  direct  the  military  and  political  affairs 
of  the  Czechoslovaks.  It  has  also  recognized  i»  the  fullest  manner  the  justice  of 
the  noitionalistic  aspirations  of  the  Jugo-Slavs  for  freedom. 

The  President  is,  therefore,  no  longer  at  liberty  to  accept  the  mere  "autonomy" 
of  these  peoples  as  a  basis  of  peace,  but  is  obliged  to  insist  that  they,  and  not  he, 
shall  be  the  judges  of  what  action  on  the  part  of  the  Austro- Hungarian  Govern- 
ment will  satisfy  their  aspirations  and  their  conception  of  their  rights  and  destiny 
as  members  of  the  family  of  nations. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY  ACCEPTS  THE  TERMS 

October  28,  1918. 

In  reply  to  the  note  of  President  Wilson  of  the  19th  of  this  month,  addrest  to 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  and  giving  the  decision  of  the  President  to 
speak  directly  loith  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  on  the  question  of  an 
armistice  and  of  peace,  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  has  the  honor  to 
declare  that  equally  tcith  the  preceding  proclamations  of  the  President,  it  adheres 
also  to  the  same  point  of  view  contained  in  the  last  note  upon  the  rights  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  peoples,  especially  those  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks  and  the  Jugo- 
slavs. 

Consequently,  Austria-Hungary  accepting  all  the  conditions  the  President  has 
laid  dotcn  for  the  entry  into  negotiations  for  an  armistice  and  peace,  no  obstacle 
exists,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Oovernment,  to  the 
beginning  of  these  negotiations. 

The  Austro-Hungarian  Government  declares  itself  ready,  in  consequence,  icith- 
out  awaiting  the  result  of  other  negotiations,  to  enter  into  negotiations  upon  peace 
between  Austria-H ungary  and  the  States  in  the  opposing  group  and  for  an  imme- 
diate armistice  upon  all  Austro-Hungarian  fronts. 

It  asks  President  Wilson  to  he  so  kind  as  to  begin  overtures  on  this  subject. 


ear-marked  to  go  to  France  whenever 
the  Ottoman  Empire  should  break  up. 
General  Marshall,  who  is  in  command 
of  the  British  army  at  Bagdad,  has  be- 
gun again  to  move  up  the  Tigris.  The 
Turks  were  defeated  near  Kerkuk,  15-5 
miles  from  Bagdad,  and  are  retreating 
on  Mosul,  near  ancient  Nineveh.  If 
they  fail  to  make  a  stand  here  the  Brit- 
ish from  Mesopotamia  may  continue 
westward  until  they  join  General  Al- 
lenby's  forces  at  Aleppo. 


Italian  Drive 
on  the  Piave 


,Foch  has  seized  the  time 


when  Austria-Hungary 
was  in  greatest  demor- 
alizatioji  and  discouragement  to  order 
an  attack  from  the  Italian  front.  This 
sector  has  been  comparatively  quiet 
ever  since  last  June,  whlen  the  Austrians 


laimched  what  they  intended  to  bring 
them  a  complete  victory,  but  instead 
suffered  ignominious  defeat.  The  Ital- 
ians took  30,000  prisoners  and  more 
than  regained  their  ground. 

The  new  offensive  was  started  at 
sunrise  on  October  24  and  by  the  end 
of  the  day  the  Italians  had  taken  2000 
prisoners.  This  was  followed  by  9000 
prisoners  on  the  second  day  and  7000 
on  the  third.  The  first  point  of  at- 
tack was  about  the  Mount  Grappa  mas- 
sif, which  forms  the  barrier  between 
the  Brenta  and  Piave  rivers.  Here  is 
where  the  Austrians  tried  to  break  thni 
in  June  and  succeeded  at  first  in  tak- 
ing Mount  Grappa.  Now  the  Italians 
retaliate  and  have  ousted  the  Austrians 
from  their  stronghold  on  Mount  Per- 
tica,  just  north  of  Grappa. 


The  Italians  have  also  succeeded  in 
crossing  the  Piave  River  between  Mon- 
tello  and  Nervosa.  P"'urthoi-  east  the 
British  troops  captured  some  islands 
in  the  river  and  on  the  west  the 
French  gained  ground  near  Asiago. 

The  Piave  was  crost  on  a  thirty-mile 
front  on  Sunday  and  within  two  days 
the  enemy's  front  was  penetrated  to  a 
depth  of  seven  miles.  Ohio  troops 
joined  in  the  offensive.  King  Victor 
Emanuel  crost  the  river  with  a  regi- 
ment of  Bersaglieri  and  was  greeted 
with  cheers  by  the  Austrian  prisoners 
as  well  as  Italian  troops  on  the  further 
bank. 

The  Federalization    I"     «"     effort     to 

r   A      ^  •  meet  the  demands 

of  Austria  j?    iu  u-     i.  j 

of    the     subjected 

nationalities  for  independence  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  has  decided  to  con- 
vert Austria  into  a  confederation  of 
self-governing  states.  The  manifesto 
issued  by  Kaiser  Karl  to  his  people  on 
October  18  reads  in  part: 

The  terriblo  struggles  in  the  world  war 
liave  thus  far  made  the  work  of  peace  im- 
possible. The  heavy  sacrifices  of  the  war 
should  assure  to  us  au  honorable  peace,  on 
the  threshold  of  which,  by  the  help  of  God, 
we  are  today. 

We  must  therefore  undertake  without 
delay  the  reorganization  of  our  country  on 
a  natural  and  therefore  solid  basis.  Such 
a  question  demands  that  the  desires  of  the 
Austrian  peoples  be  harmonized  and  real- 
ized. 

Austria  must  become,  in  conformity  with 
the  will  of  its  people,  a  confederate  state 
in  which  each  nationality  shall  form  on  the 
territory  which  it  occupies  its  own  local 
autonomy. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  are  already 
envisaging  the  union  of  the  Polish  terri- 
tories of  Austria  with  the  independent 
Polish  state. 

The  city  of  Trieste  with  all  its  surround- 
ings shall  in  conformity  with  the  desire 
of  its  population  be  treated  separately. 

This  reconstruction,  which  in  no  way 
aflects  the  integrity  of  the  countries  under 
the  holy  crown  of  Hungary,  will  guarantee 
the  independence  of  each  individual  nation- 
al state.  It  will,  however,  also  effectively 
protect  common  interests  and  will  bring 
them  to  bear  wherever  a  community  is  a 
condition  of  vital  importance  for  individual 
states. 

This  concession  probably  comes  too 
late,  for  as  President  Wilson  points  out 
in  his  note  to  Austria,  these  nationali- 
ties have  passed  beyond  the  stage  when 
they  might  have  been  willing  to  accept 
autonomy,  and  they  now  demand  com- 
plete independence.  The  United  States 
on  September  3,  1918,  recognized  the 
Czecho-Slovak  National  Committee, 
under  the  presidency  of  Professor 
Masaryk,  as  a  belligerent  government, 
and  this  recognition  has  been  con- 
firmed by  England,  France,  and  Italy. 
The  United  States  and  the  Allies  have 
also  recognized  the  justice  of  the  na- 
tionalistic aspirations  of  the  Jugoslavs. 
The  Poles  will  oppose  this  solution  be- 
cause it  stipulates  that  the  Polish  dis- 
tricts of  Austrian  Galicia  are  not  to  be 
allowed  to  unite  with  independent  Po- 
land. The  Italians  of  Trieste  who  want 
union  with  Italy  will"  not  now  be  con- 
tent with  autonomy.  The  provision  that 
the  federalization  is  not  to  bo  extended 
to  Hungary  will  please  the  Magyars 
but  will  disappoint  the  Rumaniaiis  and 
Slovaks  of  Hungary.  The  Germans  of 
Austria,  fearing  that  they  will  be  lost 
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in  the  rise  of  the  new  nationalities, 
have  organized  the  "German  state  of 
Austria,"  and  already  formed  a  na- 
tional assembly  composed  of  the  Ger- 
man deputies  in  the  Austrian  Reich- 
rath.  As  president  of  this  provisional 
government  Karl  Seitz,  leader  of  the 
German  Socialists  in  Austria,  has  been 
chosen. 

TT  -D       1  When  Dr.  Wekerle, 

Hungary  Breaks   .    ^^^  Hungarian  Pre- 

with  Austria  ^^^^^  announced  in 

the  Hungarian  Diet  that  Austria  was 
going  to  be  federalized  it  precipitated 
one  of  the  wildest  scenes  of  that  tu- 
multuous body.  The  deputies  exchanged 
epithets  like  "blackguard,"  "liar,"  "trai- 
tor," "slave,"  until  the  chairman  had 
to  adjourn  the  session.  Ex-Premier 
Tisza,  whom  a  young  official  tried  to 
shoot  the  day  before  on  the  steps  of 
Parliament,  shouted  at  the  Opposition: 
"You  are  Entente  agents!"  to  which 
Martin  Novassy  answered  "We  are 
friends  of  the  Entente." 

On  resuming  the  sitting  an  address 

to  the  King  was  presented  declaring: 

Hungary  feels  herself  to  be  in  full  accord 
with  the  ideas  spreading  thruout  the  world 
along  the  lines  of  the  noble  principles  of 
President  Wilson's  address.  Hungary  must 
be  completely  independent,  must  have  gen- 
eral electoral  suffrage,  and  the  relations 
between  nationalities  in  the  country  must 
be  governed  by  the  principles  enunciated 
by  President  Wilson. 

Count  Michael  Karolyi,  president  of 
the  Hungarian  Independent  party  and 
leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the  Diet, 
denounced  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment before  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
and  since,  and  demanded  that  peace 
negotiations  be  begun  at  once  by  Hun- 
gary without  regard  to  Austria  or  Ger- 
many. He  declared  that  the  war  had 
been  brought  on  by  the  Austrian  ulti- 
matum to  Serbia  at  the  desire  of  the 
German  Emperor  and  might  easily 
have  been  avoided: 


The  rejection  of  the  British  proposal  for 
the  occupation  of  Bclgrn(](!  and  a  scittlc- 
ment  of  the  entire  Balkan  qiK^stion  at  a 
European  conference  was  striking  proof 
that  Austria  wanted  war.  Our  policy  dur- 
ing the  war  was  worse  than  before  the  war. 
Wo  might  have  concluded  i)oace  times  with- 
out number,  but  we  never  trod  the  path  of 
sincere  peace.  When  we  saw  Germany  would 
not  yield  and  the  entire  world  in  revolt 
against  Germanj''s  policy,  we  ought  to  have 
followed  this  lead.  Our  monarch  desired 
to  take  this  course,  but  he  had  a  Diplo- 
matic Corps  whose  incapacity  from  the 
start  made  success  impossible. 

Count  Karolyi  arraigned  the  Germans 
for  their  ruthless  submarine  warfare 
and  said  that  the  main  mistake  of  the 
Government  was  in  underestimating 
America. 

Premier  Wekerle,  in  replying  to 
Count  Karolyi,  defended  the  Govern- 
ment and  said  that  it  had  created  in 
Germany  a  sentiment  favorable  to 
peace. 

The  King  having  refused  to  concede 
Hungarian  independence.  Count  Ka- 
rolyi declared  his  intention  to  enforce 
a  complete  separation  from  Austria. 
The  Hungarian  National  Council  at 
Budapest,  of  which  Karolyi  is  the  head, 
has  set  up  as  a  free  and  independent 
Government  and  will  demand  separate 
recognition  at  the  peace  council. 

Austria  Accepts    J^«  »f  *  ^^^P  ^"  ^^^ 
^   ^       transformation      of 
American  Terms   ^^e    Dual    Monarchy, 

was  to  replace  the  existing  Govern- 
ment by  pronounced  pacifists.  Profes- 
sor Lamasch,  who  becomes  Austrian 
Premier  in  place  of  Baron  von  Hus- 
sarek,  and  Count  Apponyi,  who  be- 
comes Hungarian  Premier  in  place  of 
Dr.  Wekerle,  were  before  the  war 
leaders  in  the  international  movement 
for  world  peace  and  a  league  of  na- 
tions. They  will  therefore  be  disposed 
to  work  with  President  Wilson  for  this 
aim.  The  Emperor  has  also  removed 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Foreign  Minis- 
ter, Baron  Burian,  and  appointed  Count 
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October  17 — Hungarians  in  Diet  de- 
mand reparation  from  Austria. 
Allies  enter  Ostend,  Zeebrugge  and 
Thielt. 

October  18 — Kaiser  Karl  proclaims 
federalization  of  Austria.  British 
advance  beyond  Le  Cateau. 

October  19  —  Germans  evacuate 
Bruges.  President  replying  to  Aus- 
trian note  calls  for  indei)endence  of 
Czecho-Slovaks  and  Jugoslavs. 

October  20 — British  cross  Selle  River. 
Denmark  demands  plebiscite  of 
Schleswig. 

October  21 — German  note  accepts 
Wilson's  terms.  French  reach  Dan- 
ube at  Vidin. 

October  22 — British  reach  "Valen- 
ciennes. Americans  gain  north  of 
Grand  Pr6. 

October  23 — President  replying  to 
German  note  refers  armistice  to 
Allies.  Reichstag  approves  of  Ger- 
man peace  overtures. 

October  24 — Italian  drive  on  Piave 
started.  British  take  9000  prisoners 
on  Scheldt  front. 

October  25 — President  appeals  to  peo- 
ple for  support  in  congressional 
election.  Croatian  troops  mutiny  at 
Fiume. 

October  26 — British  take  Aleppo. 
American  First  Army  has  taken 
20,000  prisoners  north  of  Verdun. 

October  27 — Germany  accepts  Presi- 
dent's terms  and  asks  for  armistice. 
British  take  Kerkuk,  155  miles 
northwest  of  Bagdad. 

October  28 — Austria  appeals  to  Presi- 
dent for  immediate  peace  on  Ameri- 
can terms.  French  break  thru  Bund- 
ing line  at  Guise. 

October  29 — War  Council  meets  at 
Versailles  with  Colonel  House  as 
American  representative  to  deter- 
mine armistice  conditions.  Turks 
evacuate  Baku. 

October  30 — -Italians  go  seven  miles 
beyond  Piave  and  take  25,000  pris- 
oners. Czecho-Slovak  National  Coun- 
cil in  control  of  Prague. 


SCAJ-e  or  M/LE'i 
I  1—^ 


T  RENT  I  N  O 


/ERONA 
O  VILLAFRANCA 
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ITALIAN   OKIVK  ON   AUSTRIAN    FRONT 

Th«    Italian*,    aldorj    \n    Rritiith,    Frf-rifih    anrl    Ann<Tic»iri    eiir\\\i\v.'-n\r,,    hnvo    broki-n   thru   the   Aij»trliin   llru'H  nlonK  Iho   I'lnvc   Rivi-r  iind   in   the   hiKhliindH 

between  the  Piave  and  the  lirenta.  The  latest  newa,    an  wo  ko  to  prcHS,  ia  (hut  thoy  have  reached   Vittorio 
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(g7  l-ndirwood  <f  L'nderwood 

••LE  JOUR  r>E  GLOIRE   EST  ARRIVE"   IN   ST.   MIHIEL 
One  of  the  war  achievements  of  which  America  can   be  over  proud   was   the  victory  of  Pershinij's 
troops  in  driving  back  the  Germans  from  the  salient  of  St.  Mihiel.  The  French  people  of  St.  Mihiel 
in   this   photograph    are  celebrating   their   emancipation   from   slavery   to   the   Boche.    French    flags, 
hidden  against  this  day,  can  at  last  be  hung  in  sight ;  an  old  Frenchman  is  tearing  down  the  sign 

that  made  this  building  a  hotpital  for  Germans 


Andrassy,  a  Hungarian.  Tlie  first  act 
of  the  new  Foreign  Minister  was  to 
send  a'  note  to  Washington  declaring 
his  complete  acceptance  of  the  Presi- 
dent's peace  conditions  and  expressing 
adherence  to  the  point  of  view  to 
which  the  President  in  his  reply  had 
called  attention,  that  is,  the  rights  of 
the  Austro-Hungarian  peoples,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks  and 
Jugo-Slavs. 

This  was  followed  next  day  by  a 
note  from  Count  Andrassy  appealing 
directly  to  Secretary  Lansing  to  inter- 
vene with  the  President  in  favor  of  an 
immediate  armistice,  and  repeats  his 
assurances  that  "we  accept  all  the 
points  and  principles  laid  down  by 
President  Wilson  in  his  various  decla- 
rations, and  are  in  complete  accord 
with  the  efforts  of  President  Wilson  to 
prevent  future  wars  and  to  create  a 
League  of  Nations.  We  have  taken 
preparatory  measures,  in  order  that 
Austrians  and  Hungarians  may  be  able, 
according  to  their  own  desire  and  with- 
out being  in  any  way  hindered,  to  make 
a  decision  as  to  their  future  organiza- 
tion, and  to  rule  it.  Since  the  accession 
to  power  of  Emperor  King  Charles,  his 
immovable  purpose  has  been  to  bring 
an  end  to  the  war." 

Turmoil  in      Each  successive  reply  from 

German         ^^^    President   has    added 

to  the  consternation  of  the 

ruling  class  in  Germany.  His  significant 

reference  in  his  last  note  to  the  power 

exerted   by   the   "King   of   Prussia"    in 

the    affairs    of    the    German    Empire 

pointed  out  a  possible  solution  that  the 

German    people    were    predisposed    to 

consider.    The    tacit    dropping    of    the 

word   "Imperial"    from    the    customary 

phrase,  "the  Imperial  German  Govern- 

,  ment,"  in  the  later  correspondence  on 

;  both    sides    is    another    straw    showing 

I  how   the   wind   blows.    When    Dr.    Ka>-1 

Liohknecht,  the  Socialist  member  of  the 

Kt'ichstag,  was  released  from  the  prisiMi 


to  which  he  had  been  confined  for  op- 
posing the  war,  he  was  received  in  a 
carriage  filled  with  flowers  and  taken 
thru  the  streets  in  triumph  by  a  crowd 
shouting  for  a  republic.  The  National 
Zeifung  of  Berlin  says:  "President  Wil- 
son has  answered  quickly.  Well,  if  ever 
Emperor  William's  invocation  that  God 
be  with  him  is  in  season,  it  is  right 
now."   The  Frdnkische   Tagepost  says: 

Had  the  Kaiser  followed  the  example  of 
some  of  the  greatest  nionarchs  and  appar- 
eutly  of  his  own  free  will  divested  himself 
of  power  his  position  in  history  would  have 
been  other  than  it  will  be  when  in  obe- 
dience to  President  Wilson's -demands  he 
will  have  to  resign  his  throne  and  end  his 
life  somewhere  or  other  as  a  private  indi- 
vidual. ...  If  the  Emperor  must  go 
let  him  go  at  once. 

Herr  Haase,  leader  of  the  Indepen- 
dent Socialists,  demanded  in  a  Reichs- 
tag speech  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  this  demand  is  echoed  by 
Socialist  papers  and  platforms  thruout 
the  country.  The  Volkzeitiing.  the  or- 
gan of  the  Nuremburg  Socialists,  say.?: 
"The  German  people  are  searching  foi" 
the  guilty.  The  Pan-G«rmans  and 
Junkers  are  silent  today,  but  we  do  not 
forget  that  they  are  the  great  war  in- 
citers in  Germany  and  have  led  the 
German  people  to  disaster.  To  the  gal- 
lows with  the  guilty,  whoever  they  may 
be!" 

The  Kaiser  is  rumored  to  have  said 
that  he  was  willing  to  become  a  hered- 
itary president  like  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land, Belgium  and  Italy.  When  some- 
thing of  the  kind  was  suggested  in  the 
Reichstag  the  Socialist  Deputy  Hoff- 
mann raised  an  uproar  by  exclaiming: 
"You  seem  to  wish  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia should  exchange  his  crown  for  a 
tall  hat." 

Anton  Stychel,  a  Polish  deputy  in  the 
Reichstag,  declared  that  President  Wil- 
son was  the  benefactor  of  humanity 
and  the  savior  of  the  Poles  from  Gor- 
man oppression. 

Maximilian     Harden,    the    outspoke'i 


editor   of   Die   Znhunft    (The    Future), 
says : 

I  Lope  von  'IMrpitz  will  he  put  ou  trial 
as  soo'U  as  jtossibh'.  Tli('r<?  must  be  limit-- 
iov  what  human  beings  lan  do  to  one  an 
other.  As  to  Helgium,  the  war  started  on 
our  part  witii  a  pi«'ee  of  trickery  ;  so  I  havi' 
never  glorifd  in  our  military  victories 
whicii  were  tiic  fruits  of  dishonor.  lUit  to- 
day treaties  are  lu)  longer  8cra|)s  of  paper. 

VVc  must  dissolve  the  confederation  of  the 
(iermaii  slates.  It  is  too  expensive.  Out- 
debt  is  now  •J<)<).(MM),000,0()()  marks.  Our 
Knindchildreu's  cliildren  will  be  born  (ud.\ 
to  work  it  oil". 

Mathias  Erzberger,  formerly  leader 
of  the  Catholic  opposition  but  now  ad- 
mitted to  the  Cabinet,  has  publicly  ex- 
prest  his  great  regret  over  the  torpe- 
doing of  the  "Leinster"  and  declared 
that  the  whole  Government  shares  his 
viewpoint.  He  adds: 

Just  here  it  has  been  shown  how  right 
the  German  proposal  was  for  the  eomide 
tiou  of  an  immediate  armistice.  I  think  with 
sorrow  of  the  thousands  and  thousands  of 
refugees  who  are  now  Hying  roofless  from 
liille,  and  of  those  who  may  suffer  need 
le.es-ly  in  the  last  hours.  It  is  unthinkable 
that  now,  when  the  door  of  peace  slowl.x 
begins  to  open,  unfortunate  women  and 
children  should  sulTer  because  of  the  will 
for  war,  the  cessation  of  which  should  now 
only  be  ;i  question  of  days. 

Herr  Erzberger  was  one  of  the  few 
German  public  men  who  in  1915  openly 
deplored  the  sinking  of  the  "Lusitania" 
and  he  has  always  opposed  the  U-boat 
depredations. 

Proposed  ^^^^       convincing 

German  Reforms       Z'^'"",^  ""l  '^^"^' 
than  the  utterances 

of  the  radicals  is  the  fall  of  Luden- 
dorff,  who  in  the  last  year  or  two  has 
superseded  Hindenburg  as  military 
dictator  of  the  German  Empire.  It  was 
Hindenburg  who  urged  the  opening  of 
peace  negotiations  against  LudendorfJ. 
who  wanted  to  stick  it  out  to  the  bitter 
end. 

The  German  Vice-Chancellor  von 
Payer  shows  a  sense  of  the  situation 
in  his  frank  admission  to  the  Reichs- 
tag: 

We  need  confidence,  not  merely  at  home 
we  need  the  confidence  of  foreign  countries 
even    the    coufideuce    of   our    enemies.    For 
we  want  peace  and  we  need  it.  Our  enemies- 
distrust   our   sincere   intention   to   concluile 
a  peace  of  .iustice.  They  mistrust  us  main 
ly  on  the  ground  of  many  events  in  the  past 
concerning  which  we  cannot  take  it  amiss 
of  them  if  they  have  certain  doubts.  What 
we  need  in  order  to  be  able  to  exist  is  .in 
unequivocal,    honest,    and    straightforward 
policy.  That  aloue  can  promote  our  welfare 
in  the  future. 

It   has    been    doubted    whether    Ger- 
many could  have  meant  to  accept   all 
of  the   President's  fourteen   points  be- 
cause  one    of    them    insisted    that    the 
wrong  done  to  France  in  the  matter  of 
Alsace-Lorraine    "should    be    righted." 
But  Dr.  Solf,  the  new  Foreign  Minister, 
expressly    states    that    as    these    terri 
tories    are   mentioned    in    the   prograni 
accepted   "we   agree   to    the   regulatioM 
of    these    questions    by    peace    negotia 
tions"  and  further  that  "we  will  loyally 
and  in  the  sense  of  complete  justice  and 
fairness  fulfil  the  program  in  all  direr 
tions  and  at  all  points." 

As   an  earnest  of  good  intentions   a 
new  Governor  has  been  appointed  for 
Alsace-Lorraine.  Karl  Hauss.  who  de 
dares  that  the  future  of  the  population 
nuist  be  liociiled  bv  a  vote  of  the  popn 
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lation  and  that  it  is  the  mission  of  the 
two  provinces  to  form  a  point  of  recon- 
ciliation between  France  and  Germany 
and  "to  collaborate  in  establishing  a 
compromise  between  the  two  civiliza- 
tions called  to  work  in  common  for  the 
safety  and  prosperity  of  humanity." 
The  old  Governor,  Dr.  von  Dallwitz, 
and  his  secretary  were  as  usual  dec- 
orated on  their  retirement,  which  movps 
Vorwdrtfi,  the  Socialist  journal,  to  re- 
mark that  instead  of  decorations  they 
should  have  had  a  sign  hung  on  their 
necks  reading:  "These  are  the  men  who 
have  robbed  Germany  of  the  affection 
of  Alsace-Lorraine." 

All  the  Belgian  political  prisoners 
have  been  ordered  released.  Among 
them  is  Burgomaster  Max  of  Brussels, 
who  was  imprisoned  for  trying  to  de- 
fend his  people.  According  to  Foreign 
Minister  Solf  the  representatives  of 
the  Belgian  relief  organization.  Com- 
missioner van  Bree  and.  the  Spanish 
Minister  Villalobar,  found  on  their  visit 
to  Valenciennes  and  Toumai  that  the 
German  military  authorities  were  do- 
ing everything  in  their  power  to  alle- 
viate the  condition  of  the  fugitives  and 
residents  in  the  bombarded  towns. 

The  changes  proposed  to  democratize 
the  Grerman  constitution  in  accordance 
with  the  demands  of  President  Wilson 
are: 

First — War  can  only  be  declared  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Reichstag  and  Bundes- 
rat. 

Second — Th<!  Chancellor  cnn  remain  in 
power  only  while  he  possesses  the  confidence 
of  the  Reichstag. 

Third — The  Chancellor  will  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  political  actions  of  the  Kaiser, 
and  the  Chancellor  and  Ministry  will  be 
re<3r)onsible  for  their  tenure  of  ofBoe  to  the 
Ufichstag  and  Bundesrat. 

Fourth — The  appointment,  promotion, 
and  dismissal  of  officers  of  the  army  and 
navy  can  be  effective  only  by  the  signature 
of  the  Chancellor.  The  Minister  of  War 
will  be  held  responsible  for  the  same  by  the 
Reichstag. 

The  Siberian      The  international   expe- 
P  .  dition     to     Vladivostok 

has  succeeded  with  un- 
expected ease  in  getting  in  touch  with 
the  Czechoslovak  troops  in  the  interior 
and  in  gaining  control  over  both 
branches  of  the  Siberian  Railroad.  But 
the  further  aim  of  supporting  the 
Czechoslovaks  on  the  Volga  and  re- 
establishing the  front  against  Germany 
appears  less  possible  of  attainment 
than  formerly.  Indeed,  the  Czechoslo- 
vaks may  be  obliged  to  withdraw  al- 
together from  European  Russia.  In 
that  case  the  Allied  front  would  have 
to  be  established  at  the  Urals  instead 
of  at  the  German  boundary  as  was 
hoped.  The  new  army  raised  by  the 
Soviet  Government  appears  to  be 
stronger  than  was  apprehended.  It  has 
driven  tho  Czechoslovaks  from  Samara, 
where  the  Siberian  Railroad  crosses 
the  Volga  River,  and  now  threatens 
Ufa,  where  an  anti-Bol.shevik  Govern- 
ment was  recently  set  up.  The  Bolshc- 
viki  arc  al.v>  said  to  be  gaining  south 
of  the  Siberian  line  about  Orenburg 
and  Astrakhan  and  beyond  in  Turke- 
stan. On  the  north  of  the  Siberian  line, 
h''>wever,  the  flzechoslovaks  dcfeaU-rl 
the  B/dshcviki  in  their  attempt  to  re- 
'•aptiire    Ekaterinburg.    A    thousand    of 


British  Official    (c;  L  nde'wood  A  L  iiilirii-ood 

KEEPING  UP  WITH  THE  GERMAN  RETREAT 

The  enemy's  involuntary  evacuation  of  Belgium  and   France  has  progressed  so   rapidly  lately   that 

the  British  have  had  to  build  new  railroads  to  keep  moving  their  men  to  tlie  front 


the  Bolsheviki  were  killed  in  this  battle 
and  three  armored  trains  and  sixty  ma- 
chine guns  were  captured. 

Some  progress  appears  to  have  been 
made  toward  getting  together  the  rival 
factions  in  Siberia  altho,  according  to 
the  London  Times,  this  has  been  ac- 
complished largely  thru  the  power  ^f 
the  Czechs  who  are  supporting  the 
Cadet  or  monarchist  party  and  elimi- 
nating the  socialistic  elements.  The 
Vladivostok  Government,  which  has 
hitherto  been  too  socialistic  to  suit  the 
Allies,  is  now  reported  to  have  joined 
with  the  Omsk  Government,  which  now 
inclines  toward  the  Cadets.  General 
Horvath,  who  recently  attempted  a  mon- 
archical coup  d'etat  at  Vladivostok, 
has  been  reinstated  in  his  position  as 
general  manager  of  the  Chinese  East- 
em  Railroad  and  will  have  charge  of 
Allied  dealings  in  the  Far  East.  Vladi- 
vostok has  been  placed  under  martial 
law  by  Colonel  Butenko  and  a  similar 
regime  has  been  established  on  the  Chi- 
nese Eastern  Railroad  by  the  Czech 
commander.  Colonel  Gaida,  who  has 
threatened  with  instantaneous  execu- 
tion any  railroad  man  or  telegrapher 
who  strikes  or  incites  others  to  strike. 

The  Czechoslovaks  blame  the  Ameri- 
cans severely  for  not  sending  forces  to 
the  Volga  and  so  saving  them  from  a 
withdrawal  from  European  Russia  in 
face  of  the  Bolsheviki.  But  in  financial 
aid  the  United  Stat<s  ha.s  been  gen- 
erous. The  American  Government  has 
contributed  $5,000,000  to  President 
Masaryk  and  provided  $3,000,000  worth 
of  supplif  3  for  the  Czechoslovak  armies, 
besides  $5,000,000  for  Russian  relief. 


In 


The  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, continuing  its  re- 
Congress  vision  of  the  house  Rev- 
enue bill,  decided  on  October  10  to  rec- 
ommend a  stamp-tax  of  two  cents  on 
every  bank  check;  and  allowed  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  ifOO.OOO  with 
which  to  pay  for  expert  advice,  in  lieu 
of  the  proposed  advisory  commission. 
On   the   17th   it   relieved    th"   President, 


and  all  Federal  judges,  of  taxation  of 
their  salaries;  and  adopted  an  amend- 
ment permitting  corporations  to  deduct 
the  amount  of  any  net  loss  suffered 
during  the  preceding  year  from  their 
taxable  income.  On  the  18th  the  com- 
mittee struck  out  the  much  criticized 
differential  on  undistributed  corporate 
income,  substituting  a  flat  rate  of  12 
per  cent  on  all  corporate  income,  and 
removed  the  tax  on  the  income  from 
state  and   municipal  bonds. 

On  the  21st  the  committee  concluded 
what  they  thought  their  most  important 
day's  work.  The  whole  war  profits  and 
excess  profits  tax  section  of  the  House 
bill  was  reconstructed,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  by  the  advice  of  Senate  lawyers, 
who  feared  that  the  alternative  system 
of  the  House  would  prove  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional, and  who  disapproved  of  it 
economically.  In  place  of  it  a  flat-rate 
war  profits  tax  is  substituted.  As  the 
section  now  reads  the  tax  will  be: 

1.  Thirty  per  cent  of  the  net  income  in 
excess  of  the  excess  profits  deduction  of  8 
per  cent  of  the  invested  capital. 

2.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  not  income  in 
excess  of  20  per  cent  of  the  invested  cani- 
tal. 

■i.  The  amount  by  which  80  per  cent  of 
tlic  net  income  in  excess  of  the  war  profits 
credit  or  deduction  exceeds  the  amount  of 
the  tax  computed  under  the  first  and  second 
brackets   (or  paragraphs). 

A  change  was  also  made  in  the  indi- 
vidual surtax  plan,  the  arrangement 
now  being  that  1  per  cent  shall  be 
added  to  the  regular  income  tax  for 
every  additional  $2000  of  income  above 
$6000.  Thus  an  income  of  $8000  would 
bear  2  per  cent  surtax,  $10,000  3  per 
cent,  and  so  on. 

On  the  'Ifith  the  estates  tax  of  the 
bill  was  changed  to  a  tax  on  inherit- 
ances of  more  than  $10, 000;  and  the 
tax  on  alcohol  not  usc;d  in  beverages 
was  reduced  to  $2.20  a  gallon,  as  at 
present.  The  chairman  announced  on 
th(!  20th  that  the  committee  would  not 
report  the  bill  until  after  the  elections. 

The   (lay   of   the   24th   was   occupied 
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by  u  partizan  debate  on  the  question 
whether  President  Wilson  meant  by 
**the  removal  of  economic  barriers,"  us 
proposed  in  one  of  his  fourteen  re- 
quirements for  peace,  that  protective 
taritfs  should  be  abandoned.  (A  denial 
was  immediately  forthcoming  from  the 
President  that  this  was  the  intent  of 
his  language.) 

On  October  25,  with  very  little  dis- 
cussion, the  Army  Deticiency  bill,  car- 
rying appropriations  amounting  to 
$6,345,523,688,  was  passed  and  sent  to 
the  President.  The  draft  treaty  with 
Italy  was  authorized  and  several  minor 
bills  put  thru;  also  a  resolution  direct- 
ing the  Military  Committee  to  investi- 
gate the  recent  explosion  which  caused 
heavy  destruction  in  the  munitions 
works  at  Morgan,  New  Jersey. 

The  President's  appeal  to  voters  was 
published  on  Saturday,  the  26th,  and 
on  Monday  the  Senate  began  a  heated 
debate,  lasting  four  hours,  over  ques- 
tions of  party  fealty  and  responsibil- 
ity. An  attempt  to  order  an  adjourn- 
ment over  election  day  was  frustrated 
by  the  Republicans,  who  held  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  Congress  to  remain  in 
session  in  view  of  the  great  interna- 
tional questions  pending. 

In  the  House  little  business  has  been 
done  since  sending  to  the  Senate  on 
October  17  the  Army  Deficiency  bill. 
Resolutions  have  been  introduced  for 
the  recognition  of  the  Armenian  Re- 
public of  Ararat,  and  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  November  8  as  Czecho-Slovak 
Day,  as  a  sign  of  American  welcome  zo 
a  new  free  government. 


President  Wilson 
Pleads  for  His  Party 


The  somewhat 
trite  witticism 
that  the  war  is 
being  waged  "to  make  the  world  safe 
for  the  Democrats"  received  new  im- 
petus from  an  appeal  made  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson  ten  days  before  election, 
in  which  he  urged  the  return  of  a  Dem- 
ocratic majority  to  both  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives.  "My  power 


to  administer  the  great  trust  assigned 
me  by  the  Constitution  would  be  seri- 
ously impaired,"  said  the  President, 
"should  your  judgment  be  adverse." 

In  support  of  liis  rtujuest  for  a  Dem- 
ocratic Congress,  President  Wilson 
went  on  to  say: 

I  have  no  thought  of  siiKgestliiK  that  any 
political  party  i.s  |)aruiiiiHint  in  niattfi-s  of 
patriotism.  1  feel  too  (iccply  tlic  sacriliccs 
which  have  bi't-n  niaiio  in  this  war  by  all 
our  citizens,  irresinictivc  of  party  allilia- 
tions,  to  harbor  such  an  i<li'a.  1  mean  only 
that  tlu'  (liUiculties  uuil  delicacies  of  our 
present  task  are  of  a  sort  that  makes  it 
imperatively  necessary  that  the  nation 
should  give  its  undivided  support  to  the 
(■Dvernment  under  a  uuitied  leadership  and 
that  a  llepublicau  Congress  would  divide 
the  leadership. 

The  leaders  of  the  minority  in  the  pres- 
ent Congress  have  unquestionably  been  pro- 
war,  but  they  have  been  anti-administra- 
tion. At  almost  every  turn  since  we  entered 
the  war  they  have  sought  to  take  the  choice 
of  policy  and  the  conduct  of  the  war  out 
of  my  hands  and  put  them  under  the  con- 
trol of  instrumentalities  of  their  own  choos- 
ing. 

This  is  no  time  either  for  divided  coun- 
cil or  for  divided  leadership.  Unity  of  com- 
mand is  as  necessary  now  in  civil  action  as 
it  is  upon  the  Held  of  battle.  If  the  control 
of  the  House  and  the  Senate  should  be 
taken  away  from  the  party  now  in  power 
an  opposing  majority  could  assume  control 
ot  legislation  and  oblige  all  action  to  be 
taken  amid  contest  and  obstruction. 

The  return  of  a  Kepublicau  majority  to 
either  House  of  the  Congress  would,  more- 
over, be  interpreted  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water  as  a  repudiation  of  my  leader- 
ship. Spokesmen  of  the  Republican  party 
are  urging  you  to  elect  a  Republican  Con- 
gress in  order  to  back  up  and  support  the 
President,  but  even  if  they  should  in  this 
impose  upon  some  credulous  voters  on  this 
side  of  the  water  they  would  impose  on  no 
one  on  the  other  side.  It  is  well  understood 
there  as  well  as  here  that  the  Republican 
leaders  desire  not  so  much  to  support  the 
President  as  to  control  him. 

The  peoples  of  the  Allied  countries  with 
whom  we  are  associated  against  Germany 
are  quite  familiar  with  the  significance  of 
elections.  They  would  find  it  very  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  voters  of.  the  United 
States  had  chosen  to  support  their  Presi- 
dent by  electing  to  the  Congress  a  majority 
controlled  by  those  who  are  in  fact  not  in 
sympathy  with  the  attitude  and  action  of 
tlie  Administration. 


The  Republicans'  I"  answer  to  Presi- 
SideoftheCase  ^«"\  Wilson's  re- 
quest  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  Democratic  Congress  the 
Republican  leaders  in  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  took  up  the 
cudgels  in  defense  of  their  party.  From 
the  statement  signed  by  Senator 
Lodge,  Senator  Smoot,  Congressman 
Gillett,  and  Congressman  Fess  we 
quote  the  following  points: 

Some  time  ago  the  President  said  "poli- 
tics is  adjourned."  Now,  in  the  closing  days 
ot  the  campaign — delayed  by  the  united  ef- 
iorttt  of  all  parties  for  the  Liberty  Loan — 
now,  when  all  i)ublic  meetings  have  been 
given  up,  owing  to  the  iullueuza  epidemic, 
the  President  sends  out  a  direct  party  ap- 
peal, calling  upon  his  countrymen  to  vote 
for  Democrats,  because  they  are  Democrats, 
without  any  reference  to  whether  such 
Democrats  have  been,  or  are,  in  favor  of 
war  measures,  and  have  a  war  record  which 
deserves  support. 

The  voters  of  Michigan,  to  take  a  single 
example,  are  called  upon  to  support  Mr. 
Henry  Ford — notorious  for  his  advocacy  of 
peace  at  any  price,  for  his  contemptuous 
allusions  to  the  Hag,  for  the  exemption  of 
his  son  from  military  service — on  the  sole 
ground  that  he  will  blindly  support  the 
President. 

The  President  is  quite  ready  to  admit 
that  Republicans  are  loyal  enough  to  fight 
and  die,  as  they  are  doing  by  the  thousands ; 
loyal  enough  to  take  up  great  loans  and 
pay  enormous  taxes ;  loyal  enough  to  fur- 
nish important  men,  at  no  salary,  on  some 
of  the  great  war  boards  in  Washington.  But 
they  are  not  loyal  enough,  in  the  Presi- 
dent's opinion,  to  be  trusted  with  a  share 
in  the  government  of  the  country  or  legisla- 
tion for  it. 

If  the  Republican  party  controls  the 
House,  we  can  point  out  some  of  the  things 
they  will  do.  They  will  replace  Mr.  Dent, 
of  Alabama,  at  the  head  of  the  Military 
AlJairs  Committee,  with  Mr.  Julius  Kahn, 
to  whom  the  Administration  was  obliged 
to  turn  for  assistance,  to  take  charge  of  and 
carry  the  first  draft  bill  against  Mr.  Dent's 
opposition. 

They  will  put  a  Republican  at  the  head 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  as  lead- 
er of  the  House,  instead  of  Mr.  Kitchin,  of 
North  Carolina,  who  voted  against  the 
war. 

They  will  give  the  country  a  speaker 
who  did  not  oppose,  and  would  never  op- 
pose, a  draft  bill,  and  could  never  say,  as 
Speaker  Clark  did,  that  "there  is  precious 


(£)  Committee  on  /'ubiio  Information,  from  Jnti-.iiialiunal  /■'1I//1 

REMEMHKR   CHATKAU    THIERRY! 
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little  difference  between  a  conscript  and  a 
convict." 

The  statement  shows  specifically  that 
Republicans  in  Congress  have  not  ham- 
pered, the  administration's  war  pro- 
gram. 

Altho  the  Republicans  of  the  House  are 
iu  the  minority,  they  cast  more  actual  votes 
on  seven  great  war  measures  than  the 
Democratic  majority   was   able   to   do. 

What  is  the  record  of  the  Senate? 

On  fifty-one  rollcalls  on  war  measures 
between  April  6,  1917,  and  May  29,  1918, 
the  votes  cast  by  Republicans  in  favor  of 
such  measures  were  72  per  cent,  while  only 
67  per  cent  of  the  votes  cast  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  were  in  favor  of  such  measures. 

Those  were  the  President's  own  measures. 

Does  that  record  look  as  if  we  had  ham- 
pered him? 

The  Republicans  answer  the  Presi- 
dent's concern  for  the  effect  of  the 
election  on  our  Allies  by  reiterating 
their  own  war  platform. 

The  President  speaks  of  the  effect  of  the 
election  abroad.  He  says  that  there  they 
understand  the  meaning  of  elections. 

They  do  and  they  will  know  that  if  the 
Republicans  have  a  majority  in  Congress 
the  war  will  be  prest  with  greater  vigor 
than  ever  before. 

They  are  quite  aware  that  the  power  of 
the  Senate  is  equal  to  that  of  the  President 
in  the  consummation  of  peace  by  treaty. 

They  will  know  that  the  Republican 
party  stands  for  a  victorious  peace  and  the 
overthrow  of  Prussian  militarism.  That 
knowledge  will  not  depress  the  spirit  of 
Allies  or  encourage  the  Government  of  Ger- 
many. 

The  Republican  party  believes  that  the 
question  of  surrender  should  be  left  to 
Marshal  Foch.  to  the  generals  and  to  the 
armies  in  the  field.  When  they  report  that 
Germany  has  laid  down  her  arms  the 
United  States  and  the  Allies  should  then 
impose  their  terms.  Will  that  knowledge 
cause  dejection  to  those  who  are  fighting 
with  us. 

All  the  world  knows  that  the  Republican 
party  is  opposed  to  negotiations  and  discus- 
sion carried  on  in  diplomatic  notes  addrest 
to  the  German  Government.  The  Republi- 
can party  stands  for  unconditional  sur- 
render. There  is  no  Republican  creed  so 
short  that  there  is  not  room  in  it  for  those 
two  words. 

_  ,  In  view  of  the  great  number 
^°°°  of  persons  in  the  United 
Savmg  states,  estimated  at  9,000,- 
000,  who  take  their  meals,  or  a  large 
share  of  them,  at  hotels,  clubs,  restau- 
rants or  lunch  counters,  the  order  of 
the  Food  Administration,  effective  Oc- 
tober 21,  regulating  the  consumption 
of  food  at  public  eating  places,  is  of 
widespread  interest.  These  restrictive 
orders  have  been  made  because  we  arc 
pledged  to  send  to  the  Allies  this  year 
17,500,000  tons  of  food,  and  must  econ- 
omize in  order  to  do  it;  and  the  au- 
thorities deem  a  cooperative  reduction 
in  consumption  better  than  some  sys- 
tem of  rationing. 

Upbuilding     Congress  has  been   a.sked 

^u    KT  by  the  Navy   Department 

the  Navy      .  '  ..      •  i 

to     authorize     a     second 

three-year  building  program  to  pro- 
vide ten  additional  superdreadnaughts, 
six  battle-cruiserfl,  and  140  smaller  ves- 
ael«,  at  a  cost  of  $000,000,000.  This 
authorization  is  asked  for  the  next  fis- 
cal year  and  is  in  addition  to  the  15G 
naval  v<;sm<1s  comprising  the  firnt  three- 
year  building  program,  authorized  in 
1910,  and  the  great  number  of  new 
destroyer.t  and  other  special  type.s  con- 
tracted for  Bince  the  United  States  en- 
tered the  war.  Work  on  the  flrnt  threc- 


WINGED  WORDS  AS  A  MATTER 
OF  COURSE 


International  Film 

AND  HE  SENT  FORTH  A  DOVE  FROM 

THE  ARK 
But  there  the  resemblance  of  this  photograph 
to  the  Bible  story  ends,  for  this  is  a  modern 
"land  battleship"  sending  forth  a  dove  to  order 
action,  not  to  look  for  rest.  The  tanks  are  almost 
entirely  dependent  on  these  birds  to  maintain 
their  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  army 


adopted  in  1915,  which  has  met,  he 
said,  "with  the  entire  approval  of  the 
American  people."  Mr.  Daniels  in- 
formed the  committee  that  200,000  of- 
ficers and  men  will  be  added  to  the 
navy  during  the  next  year  to  man  new 
naval  and  merchant  ships.  This  will 
bring  the  total  naval  man-power  to 
slightly  more  than  700,000.  The  navy 
furnishes  officers  and  men  for  the  mer- 
chant ships  entering  the  war  zone,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  additional  men 
will  be  needed  for  that  service,  and 
will  be  obtained  from  the  Great  Lakes 
and  other  naval  training  camps. 


German  Plotting 


Pren  1  llitttr  ating 

FOR  AIR  MAIL  ONLY 
This  mailbox  in  the  lobby  of  a  New  York  hotel 
marks  the  general  acceptance  of  what  wa.s  only 
a  fov/  weeks  atto  a  Btartlinjr  innDvation.  There 
is  a  remilar  mail  service  now  by  aeroplanes 
flyin^f  between  New  York  and  WjushinRton,  and 
a  similar  service  between  New  York  and  Chicapro 
is  to  be  started  soon 

year  program  was  delayed  by  the  war, 
but  Congress  has  required  that  a  start 
must  be  made  on  all  the  vessels  before 
.July  1   next. 

Secretary  Daniels  explained  to  the 
Committee  on  Naval  .Affairs  of  the 
House  that  only  $200,000,000  of  the 
$000,000,000  will  b<!  made  available 
next  year  for  structural  work  on  the 
three-year  program.  In  addition,  $372,- 
090,000  is  asked  for  completing  vessels 
already  authorized. 

Thi.H  program,  the  Secretary  said, 
was     in     continuation     of    the     policy 


The    German    Gov- 
ernment    recently 
Exposed  sent  a   formal  pro- 

test to  Washington  against  the  seizure 
of    German    property    here,    especially 
with  reference  to  ships  and  terminals, 
because    it    was    likely    to    embarrass 
Germans    in    resuming    business    with 
and  in  the  United  States;  and  threat- 
ened retaliation  on  American  property 
in  Germany.  This  did  not  greatly  im- 
press our  Government,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that,  whereas  the   German   prop- 
erty here  approached  a  billion  dollars 
in   value,   American   property  in    Ger- 
many was  hardly  more  than  $12,000,- 
000.  How  the  Germans  had  systemat- 
ically used  their  business  opportunities 
here  to  aid  their  intended  warfare  has 
often  been  shown;  and  a  further  strik- 
ing   instance    was     revealed    by     the 
Alien  Property  Custodian  on  October 
18,  as  an  answer  to  the  protest  men- 
tioned above,  to  which  no  other  atten- 
tion was  paid.   He   announces  that  in 
1915  the  managers  of  the  great  Bayer 
chemical    works    (taken    over    several 
months  ago),  by  the  formation  of  in- 
termediate   corporations,   secured   pos- 
session   of   an   Edison   invention    of   a 
method  of  making  carbolic  acid,  which 
is  essential  to  the  manufacture  of  am- 
munition, and  arranged  to  corner  the 
whole  product.  This  was  done  by  the 
connivance  of  Dr.  Albert,  the  commer- 
cial   agent   of    the    German    Embassy, 
and  the  capital  was  furnished  by  him, 
under  the  sanction  of  Bernstorf ,  in  the 
form  of  Imperial  German  Government 
certificates.    The   Bayer   company,   un- 
der the  concealment  of  their  subsidi- 
ary, composed  of  their  own  directors, 
did    in    1916    acquire    and    use    great 
quantities  of  this  carbolic  acid,  but  they 
failed  to  send  any  of  it  to  Germany. 

Epidemic      '^^^   epidemic  of  influenza 


Declining 


and  its  sequent  pneumonia 


is  slowly  declining,  and 
physicians  say  it  is  likely  before  long 
to  disappear,  but  will  probably  come 
again  next  .spring.  The  cases  in  army 
camps  have  decreased,  and  the  number 
of  fatal  cases  lessened,  altho  the  dis- 
ease is  still  rife  there,  fed  by  the  com- 
ing of  new  recruits.  Experience  has 
improved  methods  of  treatment  and 
prevention,  particularly  in  the  way  of 
prophylactic  vaccination,  which  has 
proved  successful  in  many  places,  and 
has  been  administered  to  thousands  of 
persons  with  satisfactory  results.  The 
War  Department  has  announced  that 
vaccination  has  been  given  to  all  the 
men  in  two  cantonments,  and  is  to  be 
required  of  the  whole  army. 
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THE  HOHENZOLLERN'S  CATSPAW 

BY  FREDERIC   COURTLAND  PENFIELD 

AMERICAN      AMBASSADOR     TO     AUSTRIA-HUNGARY    1913-1917 


POOR  old  Francis  Jo- 
seph was  called  to 
his  eternal  rest  be- 
fore the  world  had 
allocated  the  crime  of 
launching  the  war  that 
came  so  close  to  strangling 
civilization  and  before  he 
could  have  seen  half  its  aw- 
ful consequences.  Therein 
fate  was  kind  to  the  aged 
Hapsburg  who  for  nearly 
three  generations  had 
governed  from  the  banks 
of  the  Danube  more  abso- 
lutely than  Russia  had  in 
two  decades  been  ruled. 
For  years  Francis  Joseph 
had  sternly  set  his  face 
against  war  and  had  prayed 
to  be  permitted  to  pass  his 
declining  years  in  peace. 
Yet  he  yielded  to  specious 
advice  and  the  influence  of 
an  inspired  cabal  and  fath- 
ered the  cruelest  war  dec- 
laration known  in  history. 

In  Germany  there  was  a 
restless    ruler,    a    parvenu 
compared    with    Hapsburg 
a    man    bursting    with    the    greatest 
ego    ever    known,    loquacious    in    de- 
scribing the  divinity  of  his  rule,  who 
wanted   war   before   the   strength   and 
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antiquity, 


and  this  effusion  of  Friedrich  Neu- 
mann had  the  scheme  fined  down  to 
such  a  certainty  that  Wilhelm  looked 
upon  the  suggested  chain  of  countries 
— controlled  by  himself — as  the  most 
skill  of  France  and  Russia  might  logical  of  corollaries  for  his  matchless 
make  their  armies  superior  to  the  fight-     military  machine. 

ing  machine  of  Germany.  For  upwards  Not  content  with  the  advancement 
of  forty  years  Wilhelm  and  his  fore-  of  Germany  by  legitimate  effort  in 
bears  had  been  preparing  for  strife,  commerce  and  manufacture,  unique  in 
and  believing  his  legions  ready  to  the  Europe,  and  a  progress  capturing  the 
very  last  button,  he  was  willing  in  1914  markets  of  the  continent,  even  of  the 
to  avail  of  any  pretext  for  converting  British  Tsles,  and  of  Asia  and  Oceanica 
Europe  into  a  shambles,  from  which  — and  having  ships  on  the  seven  seas — 
Germany  would  be  certain  to  emerge  the  military-mad  potentate  of  Germany 
the  undisputed  victor.  believed    he    might    upbuild    by    armed 

Ever  had  the  vain  HohenzoUern  been  force  at  a  greater  rate  than  by  the 
a  close  reader  of  the  lives  and  exploits  peaceful  penetration  that  was  already 
of  soldier  despots,  and  probably  he  de-     the  envy  of  rival  lands. 


tected  flaws  in  the  careers  of  Charle- 
magne and  Hannibal.  The  leader  re- 
ceiving the  known  approval  of  the  Prus- 
sian soldier  was  Attila,  the  murderous 
Hun,  and  there  are  contemporary  rea- 


With  Wilhelm  the  craving  was  for 
a  complication  of  international  affairs 
that  might  sei-ve  as  a  plausible  pretext 
for  war.  Then  the  Mitteleuropa  dream 
might   be    achieved   by   the    sword.    In 


sons  for  believing  that  this  cutthroat  Gennany  the  junker  class  wanted  war, 
was  adopted  by  Potsdam's  superman  and  naturally  every  member  of  the  mil- 
as  the  model  of  what  a  military  leader     itary  cult  was  passing  sleepless  nights 


should  be. 

One  of  the  Kaiser's  faithful  had 
v/ritten  a  book  around  the  idea  of  a 
Miiteleuropa     governed     from     Berlin, 
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wondering    when    war    might    advance 
him    in    title    or   position    or  bring    an 
added  ribbon   for  his  padded  chest. 
Wilhelm   II   had    dreams   of   Eastern 


Empire  vaster  than  mere 
Palestine  and  Persia  and 
the  "penetration"  to  be 
spread  by  the  Bagdad 
Railway,  be  it  known.  If 
he  could  become  dictator 
of  Russia  what  was  there 
to  prevent  Germany  from 
entering  India  as  overlord? 
Anyway,  the  Kaiser  had 
seen  to  it  that  Turkey  was 
ready  at  any  time  to  serve 
his  purpose  as  a  way  sta- 
tion to  the  East.  For  thirty 
years  German  drill-masters 
had  been  goose-stepping 
Turkish  troops  in  the  way 
they  should  go,  and  the 
Kaiser's  agents  could  dra- 
goon the  Ottomans  into  line 
whenever  Wilhelm's  grand- 
iose scheming  might  use 
them.  Even  the  Sheikh-ul- 
Islamwas  chosen  at  German- 
ized Constantinople  to  use 
his  exalted  religious  office 
for  spreading  German  prop- 
aganda when  so  instructed. 
In  the  somnolent  hours 
of  a  peaceful  Sunday  late  in  June  in 
1914  the  telegraph  flashed  the  startling 
information  from  the  capital  of  Bosnia 
that  assassins  had  killed  the  heir  to  the 
thrones  of  Austria  and  Hungary,  as 
well  as  the  consort  of  the  Archduke. 
The  news  appalled  Europe,  for  the 
murder  was  another  tragedy  in  the 
House  of  Hapsburg  and  had  great  dy- 
nastic importance,  but  it  remained  the 
consensus  of  Austro-Hungarian  opinion 
that  it  would  not  bring  war. 

The  concrete  facts  were  that  a  youth- 
ful zealot  named  Princip  with  two  or 
three  accomplices,  all  of  Serbian  blood 
but  actually  subjects  of  Austria,  had 
been  prepared  at  the  Serbian  capital 
by  a  handful  of  agitators  to  kill  the 
Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand  when  ne 
came  to  officially  inspect  the  soldiers 
stationed  at  Sarajevo.  In  a  forest  con- 
tiguous to  Belgrade  the  anti-Austrians 
had  schooled  the  fanatical  lads  in 
shooting  Browning  pistols  and  throw 
ing  hand  bombs  that  had  secretly  been 
made  in  a  Serbian  arsenal.  Tht?  da.s- 
tardly  crime  was  undeniably  the  out- 
come of  a  deliberate  political  plot  for- 
mulated in  Serbia,  but  it  was  neither 
the  work  of  King  Peter's  Government 
nor  of  the  Serbian  nation. 
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Thruout  the  Danube  monarchy,  where 
the  Archduke  had  never  been  popular, 
scarcely  a  person  regarded  the  murder 
as  a  sufficient  cause  for  hostilities,  and 
after  the  press  for  a  few  days  had 
animadverted  harshly  against  the  Bal- 
kan kingdom,  Russia  and  all  Slav  peo- 
ples, Austrian  anger  seemed  to  have 
run  its  course.  It  is  doubted  if  a  hun- 
dred of  Francis  Joseph's  subjects  had 
any  thought  of  war,  and  nobody  apart 
from  the  militarist  class  could  have 
wanted  strife.  It  was  simply  not  re- 
garded possible. 

Diplomatists  inquiring  at  the  For- 
eign Office  were  uniformly  assured  that 
while  certain  demands  must  be  made 
upon  Serbia,  nothing  drastic  was  con- 
templated. Distinctly  was  the  idea 
given  that  recourse  to  arms  was  not 
being  considered.  The  press  soon  forgot 
its  abuse  of  the  Slav  races,  the  ven- 
erable Emperor  went  back  to  his  her- 
mitage at  Ischl,  and  it  was  good  deduc- 
tion that  Europe  was  not  in  1914  to 
see  an  outbreak  of  war. 

Weighing  the  pros  and  cons  in  his 
Potsdam  study  the  crafty  Hohenzollern 
must  have  decided  that  the  hour  had 
struck  for  "launching  his  grandiose  mili- 
tary plans.  The  killing  of  Francis  Fer- 
dinand was  the  best  of  pretexts  for 
United  Germany  to  set  out  for  the  place 


in  the  sun  that  destiny  had  so  long 
been  preparing  for  her.  The  Dual  Mon- 
archy might  not  wish  war,  but  her  im- 
portant Teuton  ally  did,  and  hence 
Francis  Joseph  must  be  made  to  under- 
stand how  overwhelming  was  the  crime 
committed  on  that  sleepy  Sabbath  af- 
ternoon in  the  capital  city  of  Bosnia 
by  the  "Serbs"  who  in  reality  were 
subjects  of  the  Austrian  crown. 

But  could  the  dreaming  old  sover- 
eign be  influenced  to  play  Wilhelm's 
game  and  handle  his  cards  in  a  man- 
ner keeping  Potsdam  and  Berlin  from 
being  suspected  as  the  instigator?  The 
Hohenzollern  believed  this  might  be  ac- 
complished, and  he  well  knew  that 
Francis  Joseph  ruled  more  autocratic- 
ally than  the  Louis  of  France  who  was 
convinced  that  he  alone  was  the  state, 
and  Wilhelm  also  knew  that  the  Haps- 
burg  chief  was  very  proud  as  well  as 
very  old.  It  was  the  comment  of  habit- 
ual courtiers  that  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
four  Francis  Joseph's  mind  was  .as 
keen  and  alert  as  that  of  the  average 
man  of  forty,  yet  there  were  many  com- 
petent people  who  were  convinced  that 
the  mind  of  the  doyen  of  European 
rulers  was  bordering  upon  decay,  like 
the  intellects  of  men  not  born  in  the 
purple.  The  great  Hapsburger  had  no 
parliament   to   bother  him,   for  not  in 


many  months  had  it  been  in  session 
and  then  only  to  break  up  in  a  row 
with  the  conflicting  races  throwing 
books  and  inkstands  at  each  other.  Fur- 
ther the  Cabinet  of  the  Emperor  was 
made  up  of  fawning  artistocrats  whosa 
judgments  had  not  in  years  differed  an 
iota  from  those  of  their  imperial  mas- 
ter, and  only  semi-occasionally  were 
these  statesmen  summoned  to  the  coun- 
cil table  to  express  approval  of  meas- 
ures that  the  gentle  old  man  believed 
were  to  benefit  his  discordant  peoples. 
The  absolutism  of  the  Czar  of  All 
the  Russias  was  pegs  below  that  of  the 
old  Emperor  of  Austria,  for  the  auto- 
crat of  the  north  had  a  Duma  that  on 
occasions  he  had  to  pretend  to  consult. 
Astute  Wilhelm  well  knew  this  and 
must  have  thought  the  conditions  ideal 
for  getting  Francis  Joseph  to  set 
things  going  by  springing  a  war  of 
vengeance  against  Serbia.  True,  the 
Hapsburg  chief  had  not  made  war  upon 
Italy  when  a  crazed  Italian  murdered 
his  beautiful  Empress  at  Geneva — that 
was  another  matter,  and  then  Francis 
Joseph  was  twenty  years  younger,  and 
had  not  learned  to  run  a  government 
controlling  52,000,000  persons  of  eight 
or  ten  distinct  races  as  a  one-man  af- 
fair. Progressive  Germany  already  had 
easy-going      [Continued    on    page    180 


TURKEY  HAS  SHOT  HER  BOLT 


WE  here  in  the 
United  States 
must  realize  that 
Turkey  has  at 
last  shot  her  bolt.  She  is 
finished.  She  has  demon- 
strated her  absolute  inabil- 
ity to  govern  herself  or  the 
Christians  and  Jews  and 
Arabs  that  live  in  her  do- 
mains. During  this  Great 
War  she  was  given  an  op- 
portunity really  to  conduct 
her  government  untram- 
meled  by  capitulatory  re- 
strictions and  free  from 
the  interference  of  the  big 
nations.  What  use  did  she 
make  of  this  opportunity? 
She  wilfully,  shamelessly 
murdered  about  two  million 
Armenians,  Greeks,  Syr- 
ians, etc.  She  exploited  her 
own  people  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  they  are  now 
hopelessly  ruined  and 
starving.  She  foolishly  al- 
lied herself  with  Germany 
and  sacrificed  over  a  mil- 
lion of  her  own  youths.  She- 
has  reduced  her  country  to 
an  almost  hopeless  condi- 
tion. 

There  )•«  no  one  at  present  in  Turkey, 
whether  he  holds  the  rank  of  Sultan 
or  Grand  Vizier,  who  can  establish  a 
strong  enough  government  to  prevent 
anarchy,  and  the  revolution  which  will 
follow  in  the  wake  of  a  military  defeat. 
The  nation  i.<«  absolutely  without  rc- 
sourc'S,  is  eronomieally  and  morally 
bankrupt,  and  cannot  b«;  reorganized 
from   within.   At   last,  after   450   years 
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of  Turkey's  parasitic  possession  of 
these  beautiful  countries,  it  is  wuthin 
the  power  of  the  Christian  nations  to 
recovf-r  the  Bible  lands  and  forever 
ext«;rminate  the  rule  of  the  wild  bar- 
baric tribe  that  now  misgoverns  them. 
In  these  countries  which  the  Turks 
overran  and  which  they  have  simply 
used  during  all  these  centuries  as  con- 
f|uen  d  territory,  they  have  rot  succeed- 


ed in  any  way  in  develop- 
ing their  resources,  or  in 
assimilating  their  people, 
or  in  keeping  in  line  with 
the  progress  of  modern 
times. 

Turkey  and  the  Balkan 
States  were  the  cause  of 
this  war.  The  Near  East 
has  been  the  festering  sore 
of  the  world.  Unfortunate- 
ly this  war  has  uncovered 
other  perhaps  more  serious 
conditions,  particularly  Rus- 
sia. Still  we  must  not  for- 
get that  the  root  of  all  this 
difficulty  was  in  that  dis- 
trict and  now  with  Meso- 
potamia, Palestine  and 
Syria  in  the  possession  of 
the  English,  and  Turkey 
completely  isolated  from, 
her  allies,  and  unable  to  se- 
cure either  ammunition  or 
food,  it  is  unquestionably 
the  proper  time  to  perform 
a  major  operation  on  tho 
patient. 

This  is  no  time  to  hesi- 
tate and  every  one  who  at 
all  studies  the  conditions 
of  Turkey  must  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  will  re- 
(|uire  military  occupation  for  some 
years  to  establish  security  of  life  and 
property,  to  introduce  a  system  of  ed- 
ucaticm,  I'cform  the  judicial  system  and 
repair  as  far  as  may  be  possible  the 
fearful  damage  done  to  the  Armenians, 
Greeks,  Syrians,  etc.,  by  reinstating 
the  survivors  in  their  towns  and  vil- 
lages. 

Neii)  York  City 


THE  SKY  AND  RIVER  FRONTS  OF  ITALY 


BY  HAMILTON  HOLT 


I'liil  Thompnon 

Mr     Holt    in    t/tis    mask    and    trench    hat. 
hohimg     the    unexploded    Austrian     bomb 

IN  my  last  week's  article  I  described 
the  Great  Celebration  on  the  24th 
of  May  held  in  the  Augusteum  of 
Rome  in  commemoration  of  the 
third  anniversary  of  Italy's  entrance 
into  the  war.  This  week  I  shall  relate 
some  of  my  experiences  with  the  Italian 
armies  on  the  front  where  they  have 
this  week  started  their  last  great 
drive. 

I  made  my  headquarters,  as  I  have 
already  said,  at  the  ancient  city  of 
Padua,  to  which  I  returned  each  even- 
ing after  a  long  all-day  motor  trip. 
Two  most  agreeable  officers  had  been 
put  at  my  disposal,  and  during  my 
three  days  in  their  company  we  trav- 
eled over  300  miles,  passing  thru  love- 
ly rural  scenes,  quaint  old  towns  and 
medieval  walled  cities.  I  never  tired  of 
watching  the  smiling  hills  and  valleys, 
the  ancient  crumbling  statues,  the  tall 
clock  towers,  and  the  peasants  working 
in  their  picturesque  gardens  or  walk- 
ing about  the  shaded  roads. 

On  our  first  day  we  took  a  long  spin 
cut  to  the  Asiago  Plateau.  We  stopped 
for  luncheon  at  an  enormous  plain  ob- 
long villa  that  looked  much  like  the  old. 
white  barrack  hotels  still  to  be  found 
in  some  parts  of  rural  New  England. 
It  was  now  in  a  state  of  mild  decay, 
but  a  century  ago  was  evidently  one  of 
the  show  villas  of  northern  Italy,  for 
when  Napoleon  had  conquered  that 
part  of  Vent'tijl  the  mansion  belonged  to 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Austria.  It  was  now 
used  as  the  headquarters  for  the  Ital- 
ian Fourth  Army,  and  its  innumerable 
chambers  were  all  occupied  by  the  staff 
officers.  General  Galati,  the  command- 
ant, was  good  enough  to  receive  me 
for  a  few  minutes  in  his  private  office, 
and  it  was  fascinating  to  see  on  long 
tables  beside  his  desk  the  great  relief 
maps  of  the  mountains  wht  re  the 
troops  were  entrenched  ten  miles  away. 
After  an  excellent  mess,  which  we  took 
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with  the  officers  and  which  consisted  of 
fowl,  freah  vegetables,  macaroni,  des- 
sert and  native  wines,  we  climbed  up 
to  the  observation  tower  on  the  top  of 
the  villa,  where  we  got  a  splendid  view 
of  the  Asiago  Plateau,  the  Bronta  Val- 
ley and  the  Austrian  mountains  in  the 
far  distance.  We  were  within  easy 
shelling  distance  of  the  long-range 
Austrian  guns,  but,  strange  to  say,  the 
country  round  about  was  scarcely 
pocked  at  all.  Such  an  undisturbed 
landscape  would  have  been  unthink- 
able behind  the  Allied  lines  in  France. 

I  was  amazed  to  see  great  straight 
zigzag  gashes  along  the  sides  of  thi' 
mountains.  When  I  looked  at  them  thru 
n)y  glasses  they  turned  out  to  be  tli'.' 
latest  thing  in  militMry  roads  leading 
to  the  top.  The  work  of  the  Italian  en- 
gineers has  been  one  of  the  marvels  of 
the  war.  We  had  no  time  to  go  to  the 
front  trenches  that  afternoon,  but  con- 
tented ourselves  with  riding  along  the 
valley  under  the  shadow  of  the  moun- 
tains in  order  to  get  an  impression  of 
the  devastation  caused  by  the  Austrian 
artillery  fire.  Most  of  the  villages  and 
cities  we  passed  thru  were  badly  shot 
up,  but  the  wreckage  was  nothing  com- 
pared to  what  I  had  already  seen  in  the 
zone  behind  the  French  front  lines. 
Evidently  the  Austrian  brand  of  "Kul- 
tur"  is  not  so  deadly  as  the  German. 

The  next  morning  we  started  at  7:15 
from  Padua  for  the  Piave  front.  For 
the  first  twenty-five  miles  we  followed 
the  main  road  thru  a  rural  section 
where  the  old  Vienese  patricians  had 
their  exquisite  summer  villas.  These 
aristocrats  used  to  go  up  the  canal  in 
their  gondolas  to  within  a  few  miles  of 
their  country  seats  and  then  ride  the 
rest  of  the  way  in  carriages.  At  Fusina 
we  came  to  the  end  of  the  road  and 
thtre   took  a  large  wooden  tugboat   to 


Venice.  Within  half  an  hour  we  were 
in  the  matchless  city  "throned  on  her 
hundred  isles,"  which  I  am  happy  to 
report  has  been  scarcely  touched  at  all 
by  the  Austrian  air  fiends.  For,  most 
fortunately,  nearly  all  the  bombs  that 
have  been  dropt  on  the  city  fell  into 
the  canals.  At  the  Royal  Naval  Station 
we  were  provided  with  a  special  motor 
boat  to  take  us  to  Porto  di  Lido.  We 
proceeded  up  the  Canal  Basso  to  Cavi- 
hno,  where  we  entered  the  locks,  and 
then  on  for  another  hour  or  more  to 
our  final  landing  place.  Great  pontoon 
boats  camouflaged  with  straw  matting 
were  hiding  in  the  marshy  reeds  on  the 
mud  banks.  From  the  decks  of  these 
boats  and  under  protecting  camouflage 
the  Italian  heavy  guns  were  shelling 
intermittently  the  Austrian  lines,  some 
three  miles  away.  We  left  our  boat  and 
took  a  waiting  auto  to  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  commandant.  This  sector, 
being  more  water  than  land,  is  natural- 
ly a  marine  station,  and  therefore  in 
command  of  an  admiral.  Admiral  Seri- 
anni  was  a  most  agrieeable  officer  with 
a  black  beard  and  a  sturdy  frame.  He 
invited  us  to  luncheon  with  himself 
and  his  staff  at  a  little  farmhouse  near 
by,  the  yard  of  which  had  several  gap- 
ing shell  holes  in  it.  The  Italians  had 
captured  two  prisoners  that  morning 
and  we  saw  them  lying  fast  asleep  on 
the  concrete  floor  of  an  outhouse.  The 
ofUcers  told  me  deserters  were  coming 
over  every  day  and  giving  themselves 
up.  They  were  especially  imprest  with 
the  story  of  an  Austrian  officer  who 
had  surrendered  two  weeks  before.  His 
father  was  an  Austrian,  but  his  mother 
was  an  Italian  from  Zara  in  Dalmatia. 
Ht  was  fighting  on  the  eastern  front 
until  Russia  collapsed,  and  then  he  was 
moved  over  to  the  Italian  front.  He 
was  unwilling  to  fight  the  country  of 


^  hufit  I  A-  ilfi  hfl  t 

"At  one  point  ivhere  the  river  sharpli/  turned  our  lines  irere  under  fire  from  fmnt  and 
rear.   'I'he  Italians  had  eonscijuently  ereetvd  earthworks  on  both   sides  of  the  trifHche»" 
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his  mother,  so  deserted  to  the  Italian 
lines.  My  Italian  hosts  trusted  his 
statements  because  he  informed  them 
where  some  Austrian  big  guns  were 
concealed  behind  a  church,  and  the 
Italians  happened  to  know  that  he  told 
the  truth.  He  assured  them  that  if  It- 
aly could  only  hold  out  for  three  or 
four  months  longer  Austria  would  col- 
lapse. In  Austria  there  was  intense  • 
feeling  against  Germany  because  Ger- 
many had  taken  all  the  food  that  came 
from  Russia  and  had  given  none  of  it 
to  Austria.  He  said  the  food  of  the 
Austrian  soldiers  was  insufficient  in 
quantity  and  inferior  in  quality  and 
was  always  served  cold.  He  also  de- 
clared that  the  German  officers  that 
had  been  put  ever  the  Austrian  troops 
had  just  been  sent  back  because  the 
Austrians  could  not  endure  their  arro- 
gance and  brutality. 

After  luncheon  the  commandant 
took  us  out  to  visit  the  front  trenches. 
We  motored  to  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic,  then  skirted  along  the  beach 
for  a  couple  of  miles.  Part  of  the  time 
the  surf  surged  over  the  wheels  of  our 
automobile.  We  stopped  behind  sorre 
sand  dunes  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  front  trenches,  where  a  bat- 
talion of  marines  was  drilling.  The 
commandant  ordered  them  dravm  up 
in  front  of  us  and  asked  those  men  who 
had  been  in  America  to  step  out  and 
come  forward.  Fifteen  or  twenty  re- 
sponded. We  found  that  all  had 
ivorked  in  America  and  most  spoke 
good  English.  They  told  us  that  the 
Italian  soldiers  were  a  unit  in  hoping 
that  America  would  send  troops  to  It- 
aly so  that  Italy  would  have  visible 
evidence  that  we  meant  to  fight  with 
them.  When  I  left  they  gave  me  a  rous- 
ing cheer.  We  then  proceeded  along  the 
beach,  visiting  the  numerous  gun  em- 
placements that  dotted  the  sand  dunes 
and  were  so  arranged  as  to  cover  both 
the  land  and  sea  approaches.  We  were 
followed  hy  a  large  number  of  frisking 


r.nd  friendly  dogs.  One,  which  evidently 
had  some  fox  terrier  blood  in  his  mot- 
icy  makeup,  enjoyed  the  cnomatoijoeii- 
name  of  "Tapung,"  which  is  the  sound 
that  the  Italians  say  the  Austrian  shells 
make  when  they  come  over  the  lines. 
Then  we  walked  up  to  the  top  of  one 
of  the  sand  dunes,  and,  lying  flat  on 
our  stomachs,  we  peered  thru  the 
coarse  grass  and  got  a  very  excellent 
view  of  the  Austrian  positions  between 
Cavazuccherina  and  Casa  de  Motte. 
Along  the  Cavette  canal  the  Italian 
lines  were  held  by  the  marines  and  the 
Bersaglieri.  The  latter  are  familiar  to 
every  one  from  pictures,  because  they 
v/ear  these  most  picturesque  caps  with 
a  whole  cluster  of  rooster  tail  feathers 
on  top.  We  then  went  down  into  the 
connecting  trenches  only  about  three 
feet  deep  and  walked  along  until  we 
came  to  the  front  trenches  running  di- 
rectly along  the  edge  of  the  Piave 
River.  They  did  not  seem  as  well  con- 
structed as  those  in  France.  To  pre- 
vent them  from  caving  in  woven  thick- 
ets were  placed  along  their  sides.  They 
v/ere  only  dug  two  or  three  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  were 
completed  by  erecting  in  front  of  them 
one  thickness  of  sand  bags  two  or  three 
feet  above  the  earth.  I  should  have 
thought  that  a  good  Austrian  battery 
could  have  blown  them  to  bits  in  five 
m.inutes.  I  looked  thru  a  slit  in  one  of 
the  parapets  and  saw  several  Austrian 
machine  guns  partially  hidden  in  the 
bushes  across  the  river  not  100  yards 
away.  The  ground  was  so  marshy  on 
the  Austrian  side  that  their  front  lines 
were  quite  a  way  back  of  their  ma- 
chine gun  outposts.  There  was  no  shell- 
ing, however,  going  on  while  we  were 
there,  and  the  sector  was  as  quiet  as 
death.  At  one  point  where  the  river 
sharply  turned  our  lines  were  under 
fire  from  the  front  and  rear.  The  Ital- 
ians had  consequently  erected  earth- 
works on  both  sides  of  the  trenches. 
The     Italians     have     the     sense     of 
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Ihimilion  Holt  {right)  in  a  front  line  trench 

beauty.  Everywhere  the  soldiers  had 
made  wonderful  little  gardens  flanked 
by  sea  shells  in  front  of  their  dugouts. 
In  these  flowers  were  growing.  The 
dugouts  were  not  great  underground 
caves  for  half  a  regiment,  as  they  often 
are  in  France,  but  only  dog  kennel 
aff"airs  for  one  or  two  men  at  the  ut- 
most. When  we  returned  to  the  com- 
mandant's headquarters  he  gave  me  an 
vmexploded  bomb  which  had  been  dropt 
by  an  Austrian  aeroplane  within  a  few 
feet  of  his  headquarters  the  week  be- 
fore. As  the  insides  had  been  taken  out 
I  had  no  hesitation  in  accepting  it,  and 
herewith  reproduce  it  in  the  picture 
that  heads  this  article.  Later  the  plane 
that  dropt  it  was  brought  down  by  one 
of  our  anti-aircraft  batteries.  The  com- 
mandant also  gave  me  a  75-millimeter 
shell  which  landed  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  farmhouse  where  we  lunched, 
being  fired  about  a  fortnifj^ht  previous 
to  our  visit. 

After  bidding  goodbye  to  Admiral 
Serianni  we  returned  home  via  the 
Grand  Canal  of  Venice  and  then  mo- 
tored back  past  the  old  Venetian  villas 
tc  Padua. 

The  next  morning  we  started  early 
for  our  Alpine  trij)  to  the  summit  of 
Mount  Caviogio.  After  ari'iving  at  the 
foothills,  where  we  called  upon  the 
f,o\)Q.rn\  in  command  of  that  sector,  v.'e 
|U()cee(k'<l  straight  up  the  broad  valley, 
liiru  which  a  silvery  river  ran.  The  tcvv' 
ering  mountains  on  cither  side  were  held 
by  the  Italians.  At  th(!  head  of  the  val- 
ley was  a  frowning  mountain  in  Aus- 
tria's possession,  from  which  could  be 
had  a  superb  view  of  the  valley  and 
the  plains  of  Italy  beyond.  As  the 
Austrian.'!  could  shell  the  entire  length 
of  the  valley,  the  roads  were  camou- 
flaged above  as  well  as  on  both  sides 
Vvith  matting  made  of  dried  rushes. 
As  we  motored  up  the  valley  we 
paH.se(l    thru     \('o)iliniie(l   on   ])i(t(!    I'i'H 
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BY  HARRY  EMERSON  FOSDICK 

The  title  of  Dr.  Fosdick's  position  at  Union  Theological  Sewinury— professor  of 
practical  theology — describes  as  well  his  attitude  us  preacher  and  nuflior.  His 
books,  "The  Assurance  of  1  in  mortality,"  "The  Meaning  of  Faith,"  "The  Meaning 
of  Prayer,"  put  theories  of  theology  in  terms  that  strike  home  to  the  average  man. 
Dr.  Fosdick  has  recently  returned  from  over.ieas  service  ivith  the   Y.  M.  C.  A. 


in.  I  am  sitting 
in  the  shade  of  a 
little  group  of 
trees,  happily  un- 
touched by  the 
general  ruin, 
outside  our  dug- 
out, in  a  village 
on  the  second 
lines  of  trenches. 
The  dugout  is  a 
marvel  of  secur- 
ity, built  by  the 
French  out  of 
the  ruins  of  a 
French  home.  I 
suppose  the  little 
cellar  of  the 
house  was  the 
beginning,  and 
over  that  have 
been  banked  up 
layer  after  layer 
of  logs,  concrete, 
steel  bars  and 
stone,  so  that 
while  a  direct  hit 
with  a  high  ex- 
plosive       shell 
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"After  dark  armed  with   Hie  passtcord   u-e   icalkcd  quickly  up   the  road  to   the   hillets, 
traversing  in  a  half-hour  what  had  taken  three  hours  by  trench" 


would  doubtless  blow  it  all  to  pieces, 
anything  short  of  that  would  leave  it  a 
thoroly  safe  hiding  place.  There  is  room 
in  it  for  three  army  cots,  with  a  narrow 
passage  for  maneuvering  between,  and 
three  of  us  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries  are 
comfortably  located  there.  How  strange 
it  would  look  to  you:  the  ruined  old 
house  that  used  to  be  a  home,  the  heap 
of  debris  where  once  the  front  room 
was,  the  pretty  forget-me-nots  still 
blossoming  where  the  family's  flower 
garden  used  to  be,  the  stone  stairway 
down  into  the  old  cellar,  the  dark, 
damp,  smelly  hole  now  boarded  up  into 
fair  decency,  furnished  with  those  few 
necessities  which  soldiering  allows,  and 
on  top  the  great  mass  of  stone  and  iron 
and  concrete  which  makes  it  safe!  As 
for  gas,  the  door  and  window,  broken  up 
thru  the  encircling  stone,  are  provided 
with  an  army  blanket  for  a  curtain, 
which  makes  the  gas  at  least  filter  in 
more  slowly. 

We  got  in  last  night  about  nine 
o'clock,  and  I  went  to  work  at  once  in 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  canteen.  The  canteen  is 
located  in  a  wine-cellar  of  great  depth 
and  capacity.  Room  after  room  opens 
out  as  one  ranges  around  it.  Here  is 
the  local  army  signal  service  station, 
with  telephones  to  the  whole  military 
district;  here  is  the  first-aid  hospital 
for  men  in  from  the  trenches;  here  is 
a  bunk  room  for  the  men  who  stand 
guard  in  and  about  the  village;  and 
here  at  the  entrance  is  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
with  the  canteen  in  one  corner  and  a 
piano  in  the  other.  Above  all  is  the 
dilapidated  ruin  of  an  old  school  or 
monastery — no  one  knows  which.  A 
company  were  going  out  to  the  trenches 
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just  as  we  got  in,  and  had  come  to  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  a  parting  cup  of  tea. 
For  nearly  two  hours  I  served  out  great 
cups  of  hot  tea  to  the  boys  who  crowded 
in,  and  it  was  worth  the  price  of  ad- 
mission to  see  them.  This  is  the  "Yan- 
kee Division,"  all  the  men  are  from 
New  England.  They  are  splendid  fel- 
lows! I  wouldn't  have  missed  dishing 
that  tea  last  night  for  anything.  My! 
how  good  it  tastes  to  them !  And  going 
or  coming  they  can  get  it  freely  at  any 
hour  of  the  night.  A  company  came  in 
from  the  trenches  about  two  this  morn- 
ing, and  the  regular  secretary  was  out 


for  two  hours 
feeding  the  tired 
men  up  with  tea 
and  chocolate  and 
biscuits.  The  can- 
teen never  closes 
night   or  day. 

This  morning 
1  awoke  after  a 
good  sleep  to  find 
one  of  the  most 
glorious  days  I 
ever  saw.  Who- 
ever would  think 
that  war  is  so 
near?  The  sky  is 
beautifully  clear, 
the  sunshine 
balmy,  the  air 
fragrant,  the 
birds  jubilant. 
But  there  is  an- 
other .«ide  to  the 
story.  This  used 
to  be  a  fine 
French  town;  a 
single  street  lined 
with  substantial 
stone  houses.  Now 
there  "  is  not  a 
whole  house  left. 
The  partial  walls, 
blasted  and  brok- 
en, show  where 
the  buildings  used 
to    be;    here    and 
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there  enough  of  a  room  remains  to  sur- 
round the  great  rents  where  the  shells 
came  thru;  often  the  four  walls  stand, 
a  hollow  square,  barren  and  empty; 
generally  the  walls  themselves  are 
broken,  the  roof  caved  in,  the  whole 
house  left  a  pitiful  ruin. 

Yet  there  are  plenty  of  inhabitants, 
all  Americans.  They  live  underground; 
no  one  sleeps  above.  Now  in  the  beauti- 
ful quiet  of  this  Sunday  morning  they 
are  wandering  around  at  ease,  for  no 
activity  is  evident  at  all  on  either  side 
of  the  battle  line,  save  a  few  guns  that 
occasionally  boom  out.  Yesterday  the 
Germans  dropt  twenty  shells  into  the 
village.  Just  to  show  that  they  were 
alive.  But  now  it  is  as  qu'et  as  Engle- 
wood,  and  I  have  been  out  watching  the 
various  activities  of  the  soldiers.  Some 
are  sleeping  late  after  their  early 
moJTiing  return  from  a  week  in  tho 
trenches;  some  are  burnishing  their 
equipment;  many  are  bathing — there  is 
a  glorious  fresh  fountain  of  cold  spring 
water  here;  many  are  hunting  for  th.^ 
"cooties"  that  are  the  torment  of  tho 
boys.  I  can  see  now  one  boy  with  his 
looking  glass  stuck  in  a  ruined  wall, 
shaving;  one  boy  I  saw  with  his 
New  Testament  sitting  apart  in  quii  ' 
study;  and  a  line  of  boys  keeps  gvnn 
to  the  fountain  (not  too  many  at  a  tinu 
lest  the  Germans  drop  a  shell  ther^' ' 
to  fill  their  canteens.  The  scone  js  peac' 
ful  enough  now;  we  might  bt>  campin. 
out.  We  could  have  Sunday  service,  i 
gathering  wove  allowed. 

But   we   know   that   at   any   momev 
the  aspect  miv  change.  From  whore   1 
sit    now,    looking    over   the    oamoutlas;- 
that    hides      [Continued    ou    fn^g*    IS' 
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"BETTER       BE 

RIDICULOUS 

THAN    DEAD" 

The  slogan  of  the 
Board  of  Health 
urging  icorkers  in 
germ-infested  re- 
gions to  wear  in- 
fluenza masks 
met  a  widespread 
response.  Red 
Cross  volunteers 
by  the  thousands 
made  the  gauze 
masks  to  supply 
the  emergency 
demand  for   them 
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Photographs  from      trninu  .\cics 

ONE   OF  THE   TRICOLOR   LEAFLETS   DROPT   IN   THE    STREETS    OF    VIENNA    BY    D'ANNUNZIO'S    AEROPLANES 

Wake  Up.  People  of  Vienna!  says  the  message.  We  could  drop  tons  of  bombs  down  on  you  instead  of  these  leaflets  if  we  wished, 
but  instead  we  send  a  tricolor  message,  the  tricolor  of  freedom.  We  Italians  do  not  fight  unprotected  civilians,  women  and  children. 
We  fight  your  rulers,  the  foes  of  national  freedom;  your  rulers,  stubborn  and  cruel,  who  feed  you  only  with  hate  and  lying  promises. 
Do  you  -want  to  continue  this  icar  to  your  own  suicide?  Take  off  the  Prussian  uniform   before   it   is   too   late.   Long   live  Freedom 
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'/'hill  photo(/raph   uim   taken  from   n.   It'Annunzio  plane  u;hile  the    Ihiliun    Ica/lilH    v)ere   Htill   floating   down    on    the    .Auslrian   capital 


With     the     British 
Artmea  in  France, 
October  IS. 

TO  go  into  Lille 
this  morning 
was  a3  good  as 
anything  that 
can  come  to  a  man  who 
had  seen  four  years  of 
war,  and  I  am  glad 
that  I  have  lived  to  see 
the  liberation  of  that 
city.  I  saw  the  joy  of 
thousands  of  people 
who  during  all  those 
four  years  have  suf- 
fered tragic  things,  un- 
forgettable outrages  to 
their  liberty  and  spirit, 
and  have  dwelt  under 
a  dark  spell  of  fear 
and  have  waited  month 
after  month,  year  after 
year,  with  a  faith  that 
sometimes  weakened 
but  never  died,  for  the 
rescue  that  has  now 
come  to  them. 

It  seems  a  miracle 
to  them,  now  that  it 
has  come  suddenly,  and  they  fill  their 
streets  like  people  in  a  dream,  hugging 
their  gladness,  yet  almost  afraid  that  it 
is  unreal  and  that  they  may  wake  again 
to  find  the  swarms  of  field  gray  men 
about  them  and  guns  in  their  gardens 
and  the  German  law  hard  upon  them. 

I  went  into  Lille  this  morning  very 
-early,  feeling  also  that  I  was  in  the 
midst  of  some  miracle  because  Lille 
was  a  world  away  from  any  road  which 
an  English  soldier  could  pass  except  as 
a  prisoner  of  war  until  last  night,  and 
now  the  barriers  were  down  and  the 
city  was  quite  close  to  the  old  British 
front  line. 

It  was  early  in  the  morning,  but  the 
streets  were  already  thronged  with  peo- 
ple, with  well-drest  women  and  children 
and  men  of  all  ages  in  black  coats  such 
as  one  sees  outside  the  war  zone,  and 
never  before  this  within  such  close 
sound  of  the  guns. 

It  is  a  fine  city  with  broad  avenues 
and  streets  and  parks,  where  all  the 
leaves  are  turned  to  crinkled  gold,  and 
ever3rwhere  it  was  draped  with  the  flags 
of  England  and  France.  They  were 
flags  which  these  people  had  hidden 
until  it  was  made  a  prison  offense  for 
any  French  civilian  to  be  discovered 
with  such  symbols,  and  now  they  waved 
from  every  balcony  around  the  city. 

All  the  bridges  had  been  blown  up 
as  the  last  act  of  the  enemy  at  1:30 
o'clock  yesterday  morning  before  his 
flight,  and  most  of  the  British  troops 
were  still  on  the  west  and  south  side 
of  the  canal  and  had  not  entered  the 
city,  but  they  had  built  foot  bridges 
here  and  there,  and  I  crost  on  one  and 
walked  into  the  heart  of  the  people, 
•who  were  ready  to  give  a  warm  wel- 
come to  any  Englishman  in  khaki. 

They  opened  their  arms  in  great  em- 
braces of  gratitude  and  love  for  those 
who  have  helped  to  rescue  them  from 
their  bondage,  and  I  saw  the  joy  of 
vast  crowds,  and  the  light  in  thousands 
of  eyes  was  like  sunlight  about  one, 
and  in  a  few  hours  one  made  hundreds 
of  friends  who  thrust  gifts  into  one's 
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hands  and  poured  out  their  emotion  in 
words  of  utter  simplicity  i-nd  truth, 
and  thanked  one  poor  individual  as 
tho  he  were  all  the  army  and  had  done 
this  thing  alone. 

It  was  overwhelming  and  uplifting. 
Before  one  had  gone  far  up  the  first 
avenue  of  Lille  one  was  surrounded  by 
a  great  crowd.  A  lady  broke  thru  the 
ring  and,  clasping  both  hands,  said: 

"I  embrace  you  for  the  gladness  you 
have  brought  us." 

She  kissed  one  on  both  cheeks  and  it 
was  the  signal  for  general  embraces. 

Pretty  girls  came  forward-  and  of- 
fered their  cheeks,  and  small  boys 
pushed  thru  to  kiss  the  men  bending 
down  to  them,  and  old  men  put  their 
hands  on  one's  shoulders  and  touched 
one's  face  with  their  grizzled  mustaches, 
and  mothers  held  up  their  children  to 
be  kissed.  This  did  not  last  for  a  few 
minutes.  It  lasted  all  the  time  I  was  in 
Lille.  ■  For  hours  tens  of  thousands  of 
people  were  in  the  streets  and  my  hands 
were  clasped  by  many  hundreds  of  them, 
by  all  close  enough  to  take  my  hand. 

Every  one  began  the  conversation  in 
English  (tho  most  of  them  finished  in 
French)  with  "Good  morning,"  "Good 
day,"  "How  are  you?"  "We  are  very 
glad  to  see  you,"  "We  have  great  joy 
today,"  for  everybody  in  Lille  had  been 
learning  these  words  so  that  they  might 
say  them  when  this  day  of  deliverance 
came,  and  now  they  said  them  with 
wonderful  gladness. 

But  many  times  in  the  crowds  I 
heard  English  voices,  and  ladies  came 
forward  a  little  and  the  groups  parted 
so  that  we  might  talk.  They  had  been 
caught  in  Lille  when  the  Germans  came 
and  had  suffered  this  four  years'  agony. 

"We  have  longed  for  this  day,"  said 
one  of  them,  "and  now  it  is  like  a 
dream.  We  can  hardly  believe  that  all 
those  gray  men  have  gone  and  that  we 
are  free." 


Several  of  them 
spoke  of  two  Engli.sh 
women  who  had  done 
splendid  work  in  Lille 
for  English  prisoners. 
Miss  Wood  and  Miss 
Butler,  who  devottd 
themselves  to  helping 
men  who  were  helpless 
and  whose  sufferings, 
as  I  shall  have  to  tell, 
were   frightful. 

An   American   doctor 
at    Lille    took    me    into 
his  house,  where  I  sat 
in  his  pretty  salon  and 
drank   a   glass  of  wine 
with   him  and  saw  his 
secret  cupboard,  where 
he  had  hidden  his  brass 
ornaments  from  the  en- 
emy,   who    had    deter- 
mined that  every  scrap 
of  brass  in  Lille  should 
betaken.  In  these  apart- 
ments,   as    elegant    as 
any  in  London  or  Paris, 
or  a  thousand  miles  re- 
mote from  the  war,  tho 
only   a   mile   or   two,   I 
heard  many  things  of  Grerman  brutal- 
ity and  the  tragedy  of  the  besieged  city. 
Then   there  was   an   English   clergy- 
man,  who   for   four   years   had   minis- 
tered to  the  English  wounded  and  re- 
cited   prayers   over   the    English    dead. 
Mr.  Moore  is  his  name,  and  his  house- 
keeper is  Miss  Browne  of  Beverley,  in 
Yorkshire,  and  his  cat  is  called  Bunny, 
and  he  has  people  in  England  who  will 
be  glad  to  hear  after  all  this  time  that 
the  clergyman  and  the  housekeeper  and 
the  cat  have  survived  the  ordeal  of  war. 
It  is  not  strange  how  quickly  one  learns 
little  things  like  that  in  Lille,  because 
every  one  is  one's  friend. 

To  those  people  it  was  wonderful 
that  they  had  regained  their  liberty  by 
the  arrival  of  the  British  troops.  There 
are  Lancashire  men  in  Lille  today.  But 
it  is  no  less  astonishing  to  them  to  go 
inside  that  city  in  twenty  minutes  by  . 
motor  car  from  their  old  line  at  Ar- 
mentieres. 

I  passed  today  thru  Armentieres,  a 
town  of  shapeless  ruin,  and  thought  of 
all  the  death  that  has  been  there  while 
Lille  remained  an  unattainable  place. 
Thousands  of  British  have  fallen  round 
here  in  four  years  of  terrible  fighting, 
and  in  April  last,  after  the  German  of- 
fensive, when  they  drove  thru  Armen- 
tieres itself,  Lille  seemed  further  away 
than  before,  and  that  to  many  of  the 
British  men  was  all  the  way  from  life 
to  death. 

Now,  this  morning,  I  passed  the  last 
rubbish  heap  of  ruin,  the  last  dead  tree 
stump,  the  last  shell  craters  and  barbed 
wire,  the  last  dead  horses  on  the  road, 
and  came  very  quickly  to  that  great  city 
beyond  the  canal,  that  was  so  close  to 
the  British  lines  and  yet  so  far.  where 
there  are  fine  churches,  colleges,  shops, 
factories,  private  houses,  and  an  enor- 
mous population  of  rich  people  and 
poor,  all  under  the  evil  spell  of  German 
rule,  all  passionate  against  its  tyran- 
nies, torn  with  emotions  and  agonies 
that  were  hidden  from  tho  Allies  until 
today. 

1    woniler 
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MISLEADING  FICTION 

A  Russian  Author  Discusses  Happy  Endings 


//  ive  are  to  exert  any  infiuence  over 
the  Russian  people  in  their  present  hour 
of  distress  there  must  be  mutual  under- 
standing. We  have  thought  that  we 
could  get  an  understanding  of  Rus- 
sian character  from  reading  Russian 
literature,  and  the  Russians  on  their 
side  have  believed  that  American  stories 
gave  a  true  picture  of  American  life. 
But  can  the  authors  of  either  nation 
be  trusted?  Miss  Moravsky,  a  Russian 
poet  and  journalist,  who  has  come  to 
this  country  to  study  American  life, 
finds  it  not  at  all  what  she  had  been 
led  to  believe  from  acquaintance  with 
our  fiction,  and  she  warns  us  against 
making  the  same  mistake  about  Russia 

THE  stories  in  Russian  books  al- 
ways have  a  sad,  tragic  end : 
that  is  our  national  tradition. 
The  genuine  Russian  writer  be- 
lieves it  is  a  crime  against  good  taste 
to  finish  his  story  with  the  happiness  of 
the  hero.  No!  the  poor  hero  must  be 
killed,  or  abandoned  by  his  sweetheart, 
or  ruined,  or  something  like  that.  At 
times  I  have  believed  that  our  story 
writers  are  the  cruelest  people  in  the 
world — forgive  me,  O  my  Fatherland, 
but  I  must  confess  it  to  my  American 
friends. 

What  do  they  do  with  little  children 
in  the  Christmas  stories?  You  can 
scarcely   imagine!    Terrible  things! 

They  freeze  the  little  ones  before  the 
windows  of  the  rich  people's  houses; 
they  lead  the  victims  of  their  imagina- 
tion into  the  snowy  forest  and  leave 
them  there  as  food  for  the  v/olves ;  They 
can  take  the  sweetest  of  little  girls  and 
make  her  a  thief  for  the  sake  of  her 
sick  mother,  who  is  dying  of  cold  and 
hunger  in  the  basement.  And  all  this 
takes  place  exactly  on  the  24th  of  De- 
cember. That  is  our  literary  law. 

You  may  ask  me  why:  We  have 
learned  that  the  Slavs  are  not  at  all 
cruel.  Their  hospitality  and  kindness 
to  the  beggars  and  even  criminal  pris- 
oners is  well  known  all  over  the  world. 

No,  we  are  not  cruel,  we  are  rather 
too  gentle  even  for  our  enemies.  The 
•lo^'t  Russian  heart  has  become  a  prov- 
erb. But  our  life  has  been  crue! — 
that  is  the  reason :  Our  writers 
want  to  be  true  to  life.  Life  in 
Rus'da  has  always  been  unhappy. 
And  our  artists  love  truth.  The 
cruelty  of  our  old  regime  existed 
side  by  side  with  the  difficulty  of 
our  social  circumstances.  And  the 
great  sincerity  of  our  spirit  de- 
manded of  writers  that  they  paint 
the  r^al  fK^rtrait  of  our  life  in  its 
darkest  tones. 

And  they  painted  it.  Our  wisest, 
our  sweetest,  our  beat — Dostoyev- 
«ky,  Chekoff,  Gorky — I  shall  not 
recall  many  names,  you  know  them 
well — all  the  blossoms  of  our  rich 
literature  have  the  bitter  fragrance 
of  p<'>isonfd  flowers. 

What  did  I>o«toyevsky  do  with 
hii  beloved  heroes?  They  were 
thicven,     they     becanne     criminaLs, 


BY  MARIA  MORAVSKY 

they  were  punished  with  all  the  sever- 
ity of  conscience  and  laws.  .  .  .  And 
still — he  loved  them  passionately — it  is 
clear!  In  every  sentence  of  his  books 
you  may  feel  the  great  compassion  for 
the  humbled  and  insulted. 

So,  too,  Chekoff  and  Gorky  wrote. 
They  suffered  when  they  wrote  these 
things.  They  wept  bitterly  over  the 
pages  where  they  buried  their  beloved 
victims.  I  met  Maxim  Gorky  just  after 
ho  had  finished  one  of  his  talented  and 
cruelly  realistic  stories.  He  was  dark 
as  a  storm  cloud.  .  .  .  And  still,  with 
heavy  heart  and  face  wet  with  tears — 
the  Russian  author  continues  to  dis- 
appoint, to  torture,  to  kill  his  heroes. 

Do  you  remember  the  stoiy  written 
by  Leonid  Andreev:  "The  Seven  Who 
Were  Hanged"?  I  know  that  a  few  of 
them  were  his  personal  friends.  I  never 
asked  him  anything  about  the  material 
for  that  story — I  guessed  it  would  be 
too  painful  for  him  to  recall  it.  You 
can  imagine  how  terrible  it  is  to  re- 
vive such  facts  as  these.  And  the  Rus- 
sian writers  have  had  the  courage  to 
revive  them.  It  is  their  great  merit. 

To  defeat  unhappiness  in  the  na- 
tion, we  must  see  it  face  to  face.  To 
improve  the  character  of  our  people, 
we  must  first  know  ourselves.  Naked 
truth  was  more  necessary  for  us  than 
the  beautiful,  idealistic  liel  Perhaps  a 
great  part  of  our  revolutionary  move- 
ment was  energized  by  the  bitter  and 
restless  thought  of  our  pessimistic 
writers.  They  showed  us  all  the  misery 
and  dearth  of  our  old  life,  and  at  last 
we  saw  it  so  clearly  that  we  could  not 
endure  it  any  longer.  And  we  swept  it 
away!  Yes,  it  was  the  great  merit  of 
our  writers  that  they  turned  their 
minds  to  the  tragedy  of  life.  But  .  .  . 

"Every  beauty  has  her  monkey"  is  a 
Caucasian  proverb.  And  our  great 
tragic  literature  has  its  pigmies.  And 
they  make  a  tragedy  even  of  every- 
day life,  which  they  describe  in  their 
.short  stories. 

The   tradition   of   sorrow   penetrates 


FENCES 

BY  LOUISE  AYER  GARNETT 

I  have  torn  dowji  all  my  fences: 
The  challenging  air  blows  free; 
I  can  look  across  the  spaces 
Where  new  life  is  hailing  me; 
My  horizon  is  unrolling 
Like  the  vistas  of  the  sea. 

I  have  torn  down  all  my  fences — 
But  I  never  can   recall 
The  seclusion  of  my  garden 
With   the  world  beyond  the  wall; 
My   old   way   of  looking   upward 
Where  the  sky  was  all   in   all. 


every  page  of  our  popular  magazines. 
Even  in  the  humorous  magazines,  in 
the  temple  of  jokes,  the  stories  remind 
one  of  a  rainy  autumn:  the  authors 
make  a  joke  of  the  unhappiness  of  the 
Russian  citizen;  how  he  is  always  de- 
ceived by  the  Government  or  by  the 
"unofficial   scoundrels." 

If  you  were  born  an  unfortunate  op- 
timist   your    literary   career   would    be  . 
lost  in   Russia.   I  have  often   heard   in 
our  editorial  offices  a  conversation  like 
this: 

"Your  story  is  really  splendid!   The 
portrayal  of  character  and  so  on.  .  . 
Poetical  stuff!  But — why  is  the  ending 
so  happy?" 

"You  do  not  like  it?" 

"Positively  I  do  not — it  is  untrue — 
it  never  happens  here — our  life  is  gray, 
you  know.  .  .  .  Why  not  let  the  hero 
die?" 

"But — I  love  him;  I  do  not  want  him 
to  die!" 

"Of  course — you  stand  for  prosper- 
ity— you  are  so  young.  .  .  .  Quite  nat- 
ural, you  like  prosperity.  But — his 
death  in  that  case  would  be  more  nat- 
ural than  his  rescue.  .  .  .  Will  you 
kindly  change  the  end?" 

Perhaps  after  the  present  revolution 
my  poor  oppressed  people  will  change 
their  tastes,  and  the  unfortunate  op- 
timistic authors  whom  I  have  met  in 
the  editors'  offices  will  be  welcome.  But 
I  am  afraid  it  will  not  be  very  soon. 
You  know  our  traditions  have  lived 
long. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  hard  battle 
which  I  had  with  my  editor  about  an 
article  in  which  I  praised  one  of  our 
rare  optimistic  writers,  Mr.  Vinni- 
chenko.  The  name  of  his  book  is  "I 
Will!" 

In  this  article,  printed  in  our  so- 
called  "gross"  monthly  magazine,  Russ- 
kaya  Mysol,  I  wrote  about  American 
stories,  too.  I  should  not  like  that  arti- 
cle to  be  translated  now!  It  was  "the 
sin  of  my  youth."  I  did  not  know 
America  personally  when  L  had  written 
it,  and  American  life  seemed  quite  a 
paradise  from  afar.  And  especially  it 
seemed  rosy  thru  the  eyes  of  your 
writers. 

I  praised  your  writers  for  their 
optimism;  I  wanted  Russians  to  fol- 
low your  example,  and  I  never  sup- 
posed that  it  was  the  fault  of  your 
literature — that  cheap  hyperbolic 
optimism;  I  did  not  know  that  it  is 
the  same  funny  and  sometimes  dan- 
gerous extreme,  as  our  tradition  of 
sorrow. 

I  should  like  to  show  you  how 
the  green  foreigner  sees  your  life 
thru  your  short  stories. 

She  was  "sweet  sixteen"  and 
wanted  to  believe  in  happiness. 
Her  name  was  Olia.  She  hated  the 
official  pessimism  in  Russia  and 
was  looking  for  a  brighter  national 
spirit.  And  .she  became  the  victim 
of  American  story  writers. 

Every-     [Continued  on  page  190 
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Rhubarb  roots  to  be  forced  in  a  dark  cellar 
may     be     planted     very     close     together 

IF  you  have  a  warm  cellar  you  can  pro- 
vide your  family  with  fresh  grown  as- 
paragus, rhubarb  ami  other  vegetables 
all  thru  the  winter  months.  It  is  a  pity 
that  80  few  people  realize  what  can  be  done 
with  a  winter  garden  in  the  cellar.  All  you 
need  are  a  few  boxes  filled  with  good  earth. 
If  you  want  a  bigger  garden,  tho,  you  can 
make  a  bed  in  a  corner  of  the  cellar,  with 
a  few  boards  set  on  edge  to  hold  the  soil  in 
place. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  good  vegetables 
can  be  grown  without  sunlight,  yet  dark- 
ness is  necessary  to  get  the  best  results 
from  rhubarb  and  a  few  other  crops.  This 
need  entail  no  difficulty,  however,  for  if 
jou  use  boxes,  you  can  simply  invert  other 
boxes  over  them,  a  few  holes  first  being 
bored  in  the  sides  for  ventilation,  while 
some  old  blankets  hung  to  the  beams  will 
exclude  the  light  from  the  corner  bed. 

The  lower  the  temperature  in  your  cel- 
lar, the  slower  the  vegetables  will  grow. 
The  ideal  temperature  is  between  fifty  and 


A  WINTER 
GARDEN  IN 
THE  CELLAR 

BY  E.  I.  FARRINGTON 


sixty  degrees.  Most  heated  cellars  and  base- 
ments are  warmer  than  is  usually  realized, 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  heating 
plant. 

Of  all  the  common  vegetables  suitable 
for  cellar  gardening,  rhubarb  is  perhaps 
the  easiest  to  grow.  You  can  take  the  roots 
from  your  own  garden,  or  if  you  have  none 
there,  you  can  purchase  them  for  a  small 
sum.  It  is  useless  to  use  either  young  or 
very  old  roots.  Well  established  clumps 
three  or  four  years  old  are  best,  but  it  is 
not  necessary  to  dig  up  an  entire  clump. 
You  can  slice  off  a  section  to  force,  and 
what  remains  will  continue  to  bear  as 
usual.  Leave  them  in  some  cold  place  until 
every  clump  is  frozen  solidly.  Some  gar- 
deners say  that  this  freezing  is  not  really 
necessary,  but  it  is  desirable  at  any  rate, 
and  commercial  growers  always  freeze  their 
roots.  Don't  start  all  your  roots  growing 
at  once.  Successive  plantings  will  prolong 
the  season.  Be  sure  to  exclude  the  light 
when  growing  rhubarb,  for  light  injures 
the  color  and  induces  leaf  growth.  You  can 
use  any  good  soil,  or  even  pure  sand.  The 
higher  the  temperature,  the  faster  the 
stalks  will  grow,  but  the  quality  is  best 
when  they  grow  rather  slowly.  Extra  rapid 
growth  is  obtained  by  putting  a  layer  of 
fresh  manure  in  the  bottom  of  the  bed.  Of 
course  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  plants 
watered,  and  yet  the  soil  should  not  be  too 
wet.  It  will  not  dry  out  as  rapidly  as  might 
be  expected. 

Bury  the  roots  about  two  inches  under 
the  surface.  They  can  be  set  almost  close 
enough  to  touch.  The  stalks  should  be  ready 
for  use  in  from  one  to  three  months,  ac- 
cording to  the  temperature.  They  will  not 


Leeks  must  be  taken  up  by  the  roots  and 
then     planted     in     bores     of     good     earth 

be  red  or  green,  but  nicely  blanched,  and 
with  almost  no  leaf  growth.  Rhubarb 
grown  in  this  way  is  extra  good  for  making 
pies,  as  well  as  for  sauce,  and  it  is  some- 
thing of  a  novelty  to  have  rhubarb  pies 
in  midwinter. 

Most  people  are  familiar  with  the  deli- 
cate salad  which  is  served  in  the  restau- 
rants and  hotels  under  the  name  of  French 
endive.  This  salad  is  really  the  blanched 
stalks  of  the  garden  vegetable  known  as 
Witloof  chicory.  In  former  years,  large 
importations  of  this  salad  plant  were  made 
from  Belgium.  Of  course,  this  source  of 
supply  has  been  cut  ofif,  but  American  gar- 
deners have  found  that  they  can  grow  and 
force  Witloof  chicory  just  as  successfully 
a?  the  Belgians.  The  plant  can  be  grown 
in  any  garden  from  seed  sown  in  the 
spring,  but  roots  ready  for  forcing  can  also 
be  purchased  in  the  fall,  and  they  are  no 
longer  expensive. 

Darkness  isn't  so  necessary  when  French 
endive   is   being      [Continued   on   paye    />"> 
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It   is   well   alic(n/s    to   plant   several  inches 
deeper    than    the    finished    hight    requires 

FALL  planting  is  advisable  for  many 
definite  and  well-founded  reasons.  In 
the  spring  we  are  all  imbued  with 
that  do  something  spirit,  but  there  is  so 
much  detail  that  must  be  attended  to  that 
we  find  our  ambition  is  soon  lost ;  or  in 
our  zeal  to  hurry  matters  we  get  care- 
less. This,  of  course,  results  in  needless 
loss  or  serious  errors.  In  the  fall  we  have 
an  abundance  of  time  to  study  our  plant- 
ing problems,  and  suflBcient  time  to  carry 
them  out  to  the  smallest  detail. 

Many  trees  and  shrubs  start  active 
growth  very  early  in  spring ;  in  many  cases 
before  it  is  possible  to  plant  them  they 
will  have  started  root  action.  Even  the  lay- 
man realizes  this  is  wrong.  Because  Jim 
Jones  planted  a  Golden  Bell  in  full  flower 
and  it  survived,  doesn't  necessarily  imply 
that  it  was  the  proper  thing  to  do.  The 
plant  didn't  succeed  "because  of"  but  rather 
in  "spite  of." 

The  one  big  stumbling  block  to  making  a 
general  habit  of  planting  everything  in  the 
fall  is  the  evergreen  family  ;  with  this  class 
of  plant  the  sap  is  more  or  less  active 
during  the  entire  winter  and  any  injury 
to  the  root  system  in  the  fall  deprives  the 
pliintfi  of  the  necessary  moisture.  Necessity, 
however,  is  a  bard  master,  and  sometimes 
evergreens  have  to  be  planted  in  the  fall 
regardless  of  our  preference,  but  with  a 
little  extra  care  good  results  are  obtain- 
able. Last  year  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
witnessing  a  planting  of  evergreens  on 
Thanksgiving  Day.  The  ground  was  frozen 
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so  that  a  jiick  was  necessary  to  break  th- 
01  enings,  but  of  the  thirty  plants  not  one 
died,  because  they  were  well  cared  for  there- 
after. They  were  thoroly  mulched  with 
coarse  manure  a  week  or  so  after  planting, 
and  as  a  further  protection  a  few  pine 
boughs  were  cut  in  the  woods  and  stuck 
upright  between  the  plants  to  shelter  them. 

There  are  a  few  of  the  deciduous  trees 
and  shrubs  that  should  not  be  planted  in 
the  fall.  This  applies  to  very  thin  barked 
trees  such  as  the  beech  or  birch.  Oaks 
might  also  be  included  in  this  list,  along 
with  stone  fruits,  peaches,  plums  and 
cherries. 

For  the  planting  of  herbaceous  perennial 
plants  fall  is  preferable  to  spring.  These 
plants  die  down  to  the  ground  during  win- 
ter, and  if  they  are  not  very  carefully 
labeled  it  is  necessary  to  wait  until  the 
growth  starts  before  it  is  safe  to  trans- 
plant them.  In  the  fall  the  old  tops  guide 
us  in  determining  varieties  and  in  regulat- 
ing the  hight  of  the  crowns.  All  these  plants 
have  ironclad  constitutions ;  few  suffer 
from  the  vigors  of  our  winters  and  many 
are  destroyed  from  too  much  care.  They 
are  usually  suffocated  by  too  deep  covering. 
The  nurseryman  never  practises  mulching ; 
everything  must  take  pot  luck  and  it  is  very 
rarely  he  sustains  a  loss  with  the  perennials. 
At  the  present  time  shipping  facilities  are 
far  from  ideal  for  nursery  stock,  and  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  plants  to  be  weeks  in 
transit  instead  of  days.  In  spring  this  is 
absolutely  ruinous.  The  plants  will  start 
to  grow  in  the  cases  and  when  unpacked 
ihe  roots  will  be  found  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  mold.  While  it  is  never  healthy 
for  plants  to  be  out  of  the  ground  for  any 
considerable  length  of  time,  if  it  must 
be.    fall    is    a    thousand    times    preferred    to 


Firminy  with  the  feel  i.s  une  yood  way  to 
bring     the     roots     and     soil     in     contact 

spring,  when  the  plants  are  then  becoming 
more  active  each  day.  In  the  fall  they  are 
going  into  their  natural  resting  period. 

Another  factor  worthy  of  c(ynsideration 
is  that  the  nurseryman  in  order  to  make 
early  spring  shipments  ofttimes  digs  his 
stock  in  the  fall,  storing  it  in  sheds  for  the 
winter.  Why  not  get  your  stock  in  the  fall 
when  you  are  certain  it  is  freshly  dug,  even 
tho  a  little  effort  is  necessary  to  protect 
it  over  the  winter?.  In  the  fall  the  nursery 
stock  is  fairly  complete,  but  is  gradually 
reduced  until  by  late  spring  many  varieties 
are  exhausted.  Of  course  the  best  plants 
of  the  better  varieties  are  the  most  sought, 
and  late  buyers  must  therefore  accept  some- 
thing other  than  their  first  choice.  In  brief 
there  are  few,  if  any,  good  reasons  for  not 
planting  in  the  fall,  while  there  are  many 
reasons  to  justify  this  practise. 

HOW  TO  PLA,NT 

There  is  no  secret  to  planting.  To  do  it 
successfully,  first  get  the  opening  for  the 
roots  of  sufiicient  diameter  and  depth  so 
that  they  may  lie  in  a  natural  position 
without  crowding.  It  is  a  good  practise  to 
make  the  hole  wide  enough  so  there  will 
be  room  for  the  feet  in  the  opening  with- 
out tramping  on  the  roots.  The  depth  is 
determined  by  the  character  of  the  plant, 
but  it  is  always  well  to  make  the  hole  at 
least  one  foot  deeper  than  the  requirements 
of  the  plant. 

When  preparing  the  holes  for  the  plant- 
ins  always  throw    [Continued  on  page  17^ 
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CHAIRS  FOR  COMFORT 
AND  BEAUTY,  TOO 
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.1  n  A  merican  rush 
bottomed  Shcratoti 


SOMK  chairs  are  just  to  sit  on.  Others, 
one  strongly  suspects,  were  made 
merely  for  looks.  Others,  again,  are 
designed  primarily  for  comfort.  The  first 
neither  promises  nor  gives  ease ;  the  second 
flouts  the  idea.  With  either  sort  few  people 
have  any  patience  at  all,  especially  if  they 
happen  to  have  been  subjected  to  a  recent 
period  of  purgatorial  discomfort  by  sitting 
thereon.  The  third  kind,  clearly,  is  the  only 
variety  that  makes  any  general  or  con- 
vincing appeal. 

The  primary  and  indispensable  quality 
of  comfort  is  entirely  compatible  with  good 
looks,  no  matter  whether  the  chair  is  a  side 
chair  or  one  of  the  many  types  provided 
with  arms.  A  mischievous  notion  crops  up 
now  and  again — exactly  how  it  started  it 
would  be  hard  to  say — that  somehow  com- 
fort and  style  in  a  chair  do  not  go  together. 
How  often  does  one  hear  it  said  that  a 
chair  is  good  looking  but  is  probably  not 
really  comfortable.  Especially  is  this  mis- 
trust exprest  of  the  simultaneous  achieve- 
ment of  style  and  comfort  in  any  of  the 
recognized  historic  chair  forms. 

This  notion  is  quite  as  fallacious  as  its 
oontrary,  that  is  to  say  that  the  realization 
of  comfort  requires  ugly,  slouehy,  cumber- 
some lines  and  that  a  mammoth  of  uphol- 
stery, tufting  and  amorphous  contour  must, 
from  the  very  nature  of  its  makeup,  be 
an  embodiment  of  luxurious  ease.  This 
double-barrelled  fallacy  is  to  blame  for  a 
vast  deal  of  ugly,  banal  furnishing  and  also 
for  the  hostility  of  a  certain  type  of  mind 
toward  anything  that  savors  of  "the  an- 
tique," whatever  exactly' that  may  mean  to 
them.  The  irony  of  it  all  is  that  the  "prac- 
tical-minded" opponents  of  style  oftentimes 
pay  a  great  deal  for  expensive  discomfort, 
in  deference  to  their  prejudice,  rather  than 
accept  comfort  with  style  at  a  lower  cost. 
No  one  will  deny  that  a  great  many  ugly 
chairs  are  also  comfortable.  They  are.  But- 
that  is  quite  beside  the  mark.  They  are 
comfortable  and  ugly ;  not  comfortable  be- 
cause they  are  ugly.  They  could  be  just  as 
comfortable  if  built  with  more  regard  for 
grace  of  line. 

The  whole  matter  of  comfort  tiependa 
chiefly  upon  two  physical 
considerations  —  suitability 
and  measurements.  The 
former  has  reference  alto- 
getlier  to  tlie  purpose  ot  the 
chair — that  is  to  say, 
whether  it  is  designed  for 
the  use  of  a  person  who 
wishes  to  sit  up,  to  sit 
back,  to  sit  forward,  or  to 
lounge.  It  is  physically  im- 
possible that  any  one  chair 
should  equally  well  fulfill 
the  requirements  for  each 
of  the  different  purposes 
noted.  It  is  also  manifestly 
unfair  to  judge  of  a  chair's 
comfort  or'  suitability  by 
any  other  standard  than 
that  of  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  made.  To  take 
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au  extreme  case,  by  way  of  exam- 
ple, could  anything  be  more  villain- 
ously uncomfortable  to  sit  upon,  for 
the  space  of  an  hour's  reading,  than 
a  typewriter's  chair  with  its  protrud- 
ing pad  jabbing  one  in  the  middle  of  the 
back?  Contrariwise,  could  any  seat  be  more 
inconvenient  to  occupy  than  a  reclining, 
deep-seated  armchair  if  one  were  trying  to 
work  on  a  typewriter?  Each  is  admirably 
adapted  to  its  own  special  purpose  and 
comfortable  when  properly  used,  giving 
support  at  the  requisite  points. 

The  other  dcterniining  factor  of  chair 
comfort  is  the  element  of  measurements. 
Iforbert  Spencer,  in  one  of  his  essays,  says 
ui)on  this  point :  "Ease  is  to  be  gained  by 
making  the  shapes  and  relative  inclinations 
of  the  seat  and  back  such  as  will  evenly 
distribute  the  weight  of  the  trunk  and  limbs 
over  the  widest  possible  supporting  surface, 
and  with  the  least  straining  of  the  parts 
out  of  their  natural  attitudes."  This  phil- 
osophy of  chair  comfort,  summed  up  in  one 
phrase  as  the  even  distribution  of  the  sit- 
ter's weight,  seems  so  perfectly  obvious 
that  it  ought  not  to  require  the  prestige  of 
the  name  of  one  of  England's  greatest 
philosophers  to  make  us  heed  or  realize  it, 
Jinc't  yet  we  constantly  ignore  the  principle 
and  trust  to  dumb  luck  or  caprice  in  mak- 
ing selections  of  chairs.  Then  we  blame 
the  chairs  when  we  ourselves  are  to  blame 
for  not  using  our  wits. 

The  even  distribution  of  the  sitter's 
weight  in  a  chair  will  depend  upon  the  in- 
tended posture  of  the  sitter  while  occupy- 
ing that  chair.  To  use  a  kind  of  "house 
that  Jack  built"  sequence,  the  purpose  of 
the  chair  will  determine  the  posture  of  the 
sitter,  and  the  posture  of  the  sitter  will 
determine  the  relations  of  the  measure- 
ments that  ought  to  be  followed.  In  other 
words,  chairs  ought  to  be  high-seated  or 
low-seated,  deep-seated  or  shallow-seated, 
straight-backed  or  slant-backed  according 
to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended 
and  for  which  they  are  suitable.  And  the 
purpose  must  be  known  before  one  can 
judge  of  the  different  requirements  for  com- 
fort that  must  be  complied 
with  in  each  ease. 

The  measurements  that 
must  be  considered  are 
bight  of  seat  from  floor, 
depth  of  seat  from  front 
to  back,  angle  of  seat's  in- 
clination from  front  to 
back,  width  of  seat  from 
side  to  side,  shape  of  seat : 
angle  or  rake  of  back,  shape 
of  back,  hight  of  back ; 
hight  of  arm  from  seat. 
When  sitting  down,  one's 
feet  should  rest  easily  on 
the  floor  but  no  more  than 
that ;  if  the  knees  are 
brought  up  by  a  seat  that 
is  too  low,  and  at  the  same 
time  perfectly  horizontal, 
excess  of  weight  is  thrown 


at  tile  base  of  the  vertebral  column  if  the 
chair  back  is  perpendicular  or  approximate- 
ly perpendicular.  Altho  the  exact  hight  of 
the  seat  must  be  determined  somewhat  by 
the  stature  of  the  individual,  from  fifteen 
to  eighteen  inches  will  usually  prove  about 
■  ight. 

For  chairs  other  than  those  intended  for 
dining  or  writing,  where  a  directly  upright 
posture  is  proper,  the  seat  should  be  some- 
what inclined  from  front  to  back  and  the 
back  should  be  inclined  or  raked  backward. 
Under  these  conditions,  the  lower  the  seat 
the  greater  should  be  its  depth  and  tiie 
more  necessary  the  inclination  of  the  back. 
Even  when  a  deep  seat  is  not  percei)tibly 
inclined,  the  back  should  be  inclined  so  as 
to  receive  the  weight  of  the  body  and  sup- 
port it  equally  at  all  points.  If  the  back 
is  somewhat  curved  so  as  to  conform  to  the 
vertebral  curve  and  be  equally  in  contact 
\\ith  the  body  at  all  points — for  example, 
some  of  the  "spooned"  backs  of  the  Queen 
Anne  period — so  much  the  better,  so  long 
as  the  curve  is  not  too  pronounced.  The 
back,  too,  should  be  slightly  concaved  or 
c!irved  to  follow  the  lines  of  the  body.  The 
arms  should  be  not  more  than  ten  inches 
above  the  seat  and  not  less  than  seven  and 
one-half  or  eight  inches. 

We  may  classify  chairs  according  to  their 
difl'erent  uses  and  then,  with  the  physical 
requirements  of  the  comfortable  chair  be- 
fore us,  we  may  examine  how  those  require- 
ments are  fulfilled  by  certain  types  whose 
excellence  in  respect  of  style  cannot  be 
questioned.  According  to  their  uses  we  may 
divide  chairs  ns  follows :  Dining,  writing, 
conversation,  and  reading  or  lounging. 

Dining  chairs  are  made  for  an   upright 
posture.    Their    seats,    therefore,    are    high 
enough  so  that  the  feet  just  rest  ul)on  the 
floor.  The  seats  are  not  inclined  backward  ; 
neither  are  they  deep  and   the  backs   may 
be    either    perpendicular    or    very    slightly 
raked.    If   the   seats   were   deep   or   sloped 
b.nckward,  or  the  back   much  inclined,   the 
tendency  would  be  to  throw  the  weight  of 
the  body  backward  and  draw  it  away  from 
the  table.  A  dining  chair  with  a  deep  or  a 
sloped     seat     is     positively     uncomfortable. 
Types   that    meet   the   above    requirements 
are,  in  the  seventeenth  century  modes,  the 
so-called    "Cromwellian"    chairs    with    low, 
square,   padded   backs,   or  late   Stuart   and 
William    and    Mary    caned    or    upholstered 
chi.irs  with  high,  slightly   raked  backs;   in 
eighteenth    century    patterns,    any    of    the 
English     fashions     of     side     chair — Queen 
Anne,  early  ("Jeorgiau,  Chippendale.  Adam, 
Ilepplewhite,   Sheraton,  and  the  Directoire 
and  Empire  forms  that  came  at  the  end  of 
the    eighteenth    and    the    beginning    of    the 
nineteenth    century — Louis    Quinze,    Louis 
Seize  and  Directoire  side  chairs  in  French 
patterns,     and     the    corresponding    Italian 
forms.  Queen  Anne  "spoouetl"  backs  supply 
nn    additional   item   of  comfort   by   supj>ort- 
ing  the  midtlle  of  the  back,   where  support 
is   needed,   and   falling   away   at   the   upper 
purt  so  that  the  nmtour  ivincides  with  the 
curve  of  the  spine.  The  same  thing  is  true 
of  the  Empire  type,  with  curvinj:  back  i\u»- 
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tour,  which  presses  a  little  forward  iu  the  thnirs  (fouteuils  and  hcrf/drcs) .  Their 
middle  of  the  back  and  falls  away  again  makers  thoroly  understood  chair  comfort 
below  the  shoulders  of  the  sitter.  Most  of     and  skilfully  combined  necessary  mcasure- 


the  wooden-sented  and  rush-bo'ttomed 
"farmhouse"  types  and  Windsor  chairs, 
meet   the  requirements  of  dining  chairs. 

Writing  chairs  require  practically  the 
same  measurements  as  dining  chairs,  as  the 
posture  of  the  sitter  is  upright  and  the 
wcught  of  the  body  to  be  kept  well  forward 


nuuts  with  grace  of  line.  The  C3hippendale 
arriicliair  deserves  special  commendation. 

Reading  and  lounging  chairs  will  neces- 
sarily have  low  and  dee{)  seats.  They  should 
be  a  little  lower  and  deeper  and  slightly 
more  sloped  backward,  and  the  backs  cor- 
respondingly  more   inclined,    than    those   of 


to  the  desk  or  writing  table.  Writing  chairs     chairs  intended  mainly  for  conversation,  as 


with  an  arm  attached  may  have  a  deeper 
seat  than  those  for  use  at  desks,  the  seat 
slightly  sloped,  and  a  little  inclination  of 
the  back.  An  example  of  a  thoroly  com- 
fortable chair  of  this  pattern  is  a  high, 
comb-backed  Windsor  with  broad  arm. 


the  body  is  in  a  more  relaxed  and  reclin- 
ing attitude.  It  is  desirable,  too,  that  the 
backs  be  higher  so  as  to  support  the  head. 
For  really  comfortable  reading  and  loung- 
ing chairs  one  must  seek  mainly  among 
English    and    American    models,    so    far    as 


In  conversation  the  body  is  ordinarily  historic  types  are  concerned.  Early  in  the 
thrown  slightly  back  in  a  relaxed  attitude  eighteenth  century  English  conceptions  of 
and  there  is  no  need  to  keep  the  sitter  "up     solid  comfort  evolved  the  Queen  Anne  wing 


to  his  job."  Seats  should  be 
perceptibly  deeper,  inclined 
slightly  downward  from  front 
to  back,  and  consequently 
lower,  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  before  stated.  The 
back  must  have  a  perceptible 
rake  or  inclination  backward. 
In  this  way  the  weight  of  the 
sitter  is  evenly  distributed  and 
equal  support  given  at  every 
point  of  contact.  Queen  Anne 
and  Chippendale  chairs  with 
deep  seats  are  admirable  in 
this  respect  and  so  are  the 
deep-seated  Louis  Quinze  arm- 


Chippendale  carved 
mahogany         chair 


chair  and  the  type  continued 
highly  popular  thruout  the 
century,  Chippendale,  Hep- 
plewhite,  Sheraton  and  other 
designers  all  contributing 
their  share  to  its  perfec- 
tion. Apart  from  the  wing- 
chair  types,  the  Chippendale 
armchair  (of  the  illustration) 
with  high,  square  back,  merits 
consideration.  Besides  these 
historic  types,  there  are  nu- 
merous easy  chairs  of  thoroly 
modern  pattern,  some  of  them 
fully  and  luxuriously  uphol- 
stered and  some  of  them  not, 


that  nm'.t  all  the 
aforesaid  bodily  rt;- 
quirements  in  a  per- 
fectly satisfactory 
manner.  Occasional- 
ly, however,  a  mod- 
ern type  will  over- 
shoot the  mark  and 
throw  the  body  into 
an  unnaturally  re- 
laxed posture  which 
soon  proves  weari- 
some. Great  impor- 
tance must  be  at- 
tached to  the  angle 
at  which  the  body  is 
thrown. 

The  following 

hints  to  the  chair 
purchaser  will  prove  useful:  (1)  Always 
keep  in  mind  the  principles  ,iust  explained ; 
(2)  choose  good  looking  types  that  unques- 
tionably have  the  merit  of  style  in  prefer- 
ence to  those  of  less  distinguished  line,  and 
then  test  them  by  the  principles;  if  they 
prove  comfortable,  you  have  scored  a  double 
hit;  (3)  don't  be  fooled  by  looks.  A  fully 
upholstered  and  padded  chair  may  appear 
the  acme  of  comfort  and  yet  prove  the  oppo- 
site because  its  measurements  are  wrong — 
for  example,  a  low,  deep-seated  chair  with 
inclined  back  luxuriously  padded,  but  the 
seat  not  sloped.  (4)  Test  everything  for 
yourself.  Exact  measurements  that  will 
prove  universally  satisfactory  cannot  be 
given ;    people's    bodies    differ    too    widely. 


Side         chair         of 
Chippendale      style 


DOGS  AND  PEOPLE 


As  I  review  in  my  mind  the  funda- 
mental characteristics  of  the  people 
I  know,  I  am  led  to  classify  mankind 
into  three  essential  groups — people  who 
love  dogs,  people  who  mildly  like  them  and 
people  who  dislike  ihom.  And  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  transfer  of  individuals 
from  one  class  to  another  is  very  infre- 
nuent.  Those  of  us  who  iove  dogs  art;  sterl- 
fast  and  somewhat  stubborn,  perhaps  ag- 
(rressive,  in  our  allegiance;  those  who  dis- 
like them  are  seldom  converted.  We  seem 
to  be  horn  ihat  way,  and  the  matter  is  not 
one  for  ar^ment. 

I  have  read  many  profound  and  witty 
essay:-"  on  th.;  character  of  the  dog  and  his 
peculiar  relation  to  man,  and  I  am  not 
much  wiser  than  I  was  before.  What  is  the 
source  of  that  deep,  instinctive  feeling 
which  po.ssesses  some  of  us,  which  makes  us 
delight  in  the  antics  of  a  puppy,  yearn  to- 
ward the  dog  that  is  ours,  and  weep 
broken-heartedly  when  he  dies?  I  cannot 
nay.  I  only  know  that  we  feel  that  way. 
and  that  there  are  people  constitutionally 
incapable  of  sharing  that  feeling.  If  I 
were  to  write  an  essay  on  the  dog  today, 
I  feel  quite  sure  that  it  would  be  mo.stly  in- 
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oirn      irrepressible 


terrier' 


icrrogation  and  exclamation  points;  logic 
would    be    lacking. 

Take  my  own  irrepressible  Irish  terrier, 
for  example.  He  enjoys  the  reputation  of 
Ix'ing  the  worst-behaved  dog  in  two  dilTer- 
<  rit  coinrnunities.  and  yet  I  know  of  no  dog 
who  has  wriggled  his  unrcgenerate  way  into 
the  hearts  of  eo  many  people.  He  has  killed 
fhiokenH,  has  stoh-n  meat,  and  has  caused 
the  timid  youth  who  brought  our  Sunday 
papers  to  abandon  the  route,  and  yet  most 
of  our  long-HufTering  neighbors  appear  to 
be  inexplicably  fond  of  him.  Perhaps  it  is 
his  unf|uencjiable  youth,  his  mental  alert- 
mrss,  his  tireless  curiosity,  his  evident  zest 
in  life.  One  is  bounrl  to  look  upon  such 
joyous  energy  with  envy. 

J  find  it  either  impossil)le  or  unnecessary 
to  advance  any  defense  of  his  character. 
Either  you  love  him  or  you  don't,  and 
there's  an  end  on't.  That  is,  indeed,  the 
(■(iuf]\inii)ji  til  whieh  T  have  arrived  after 
long  Hi)ecn!.'ition  on  this  whole  subject  of 
dogH,  Tf)  tho«(e  who  do  not   love  them  I  can 


offer  no  explanation  of  the  matter  ;  I  can- 
only  feel  sorry  for  them.  They  might  as 
well  have  been  born  color-blind  or  with  no 
ear  for  music ;  they  will  never  know  what 
they  miss. 

"Those  of  us  who  do  love  dogs,  however, 
need  no  argument,  no  array  of  facts  and 
instances  to  prove  to  us  that  the  dog  is, 
of  all  creatures,  man's  most  devoted  friend 
— faithful,  useful,  sympathetic,  enjoyable, 
sagacious,  brave.  We  cannot  be  entirely 
happy  without  a  dog.  We  devote  more 
attention  to  our  .  dogs,  are  more  indulgent 
and  demonstrative  toward  them,  than  to- 
ward our  human  friends. 

Perhaps  it  is  extravagant,  foolish,  un- 
reasonable, but  it  is  so. 

Our  attitude  is  exprest  in  the  oft-re- 
peated quotation,  "The  more  I  know  about 
men,  the  better  1  like  dogs."  That  idea 
was  recently  put  into  more  spontaneous, 
original  words  by  a  little  girl  in  New  Jer- 
sey. After  a  long  period  of  thoughtful 
silence,  she  gave  expression  to  this  piece  of 
rare  wisdom  . 

"Do  you  know,  mother,"  said  she,  "there's 
some  very  nice  people  in  Summit,  and 
there's  an  awful  lot  of  nice  dogs." 


\. 
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VEGETABLES 

On  account  of  the  scarcity  of  seed 
Seed  and  the  high  cttst,  it  is  the  patriotic 
duty  of  every  gardener  to  save  as 
nuuh  of  his  own  seeil  as  possihle.  Seed 
corn  shouhl  be  left  on  the  ovb  and  hung 
where  it  is  dry,  cool  and  out  of  the  reach 
of  rats  and  mice.  If  the  corn  is  allowed 
to  get  wet  and  freeze,  the  outer  coat  of  the 
kernel  cracks  and  the  oil  is  lost  and  often 
the  germ  is  killed.  The  seed  of  cucumbers, 
tomatoes,  squash,  melons,  itumpkins,  etc., 
may  be  kept  in  tin  cans  with  a  few  small 
hules  punched  in  the  lid. 

Sutton's  Excelsior  and  Thos.  Lex- 
J^*"  ton  are  both  hardy  varieties  of 
^  wrinkled   peas.  The  seed   sown   in   a 

very  rich  soil  to  a  depth  of  from  three  to 
four  inches  will  remain  dormant  thruout 
the  winter  but  will  start  growth  some 
weeks  before  the  soil  is  in  a  condition  to 
work  in  the  garden.  The  surface  soil  in  the 
furrow  should  be  covered  with  a  heavy 
coating  of  manure.  This  should  be  removed 
very  early  in  the  spring. 

The  last  sowing  of  New  Zealand  spinach 
the  first  week  of  this  month  will  follow  that 
sown  in  September.  Cover  the  seed  bed 
with   a   heavy  coating  of  litter. 

Multiplier  or  tree  onions  may  be  set  out 
this  mouth.  They  will  remain  dormant  dur- 
ing the  winter  but  will  follow  closely  the 
early  spring  onions.  They  should  be 
mulched  heavily. 

„  ,        If  the  plants  are  lifted,  root  and 

Brussels  ^jj  _^^^  ^^^^^  upright  in  a  cool 
M.routs  jj^jj.  protected  shed  or  cold 
frame,  they  remain  fresh  for  some  months. 
The  plants  should  be  kept  just  above 
freezing,  the  roots  kept  moist  and  fresh  air 
and  light  should  be  made  possible.  These 
plants  may  be  packed  in  a  box  and  placed 
in  a  cool  cellar. 

If  the  soil  has  been  properly 
Pcrenulals      prepared,  by  applying  a  heavy 

coating  of  decayed  horse 
manure  mixt  with  coarse  bone  meal,  both 
rhubarb  and  asparagus,  may  be  set  out. 
Asparagus  should  be  planted  six  to  eight 
inches  deep  in  rows  three  and  one-half 
to  four  feet  apart  and  the  plants  set  twelve 
inches  apart  in  the  rows.  Asparagus  re- 
quires a  very  deep  soil  well  filled  with 
humus.  Rhubarb  should  be  planted  so  that 
the  crown  is  at  least  six  inches  below  the 
surface  and  the  plants  four  feet  apart  both 
ways.  These  fleshy  rooted  perennials  should 
be  protected  by  a  heavy  covering  of  stable 
manure  after  planting. 

This  is  the  last  call  for  lifting 
Storage  all  the  root  crops.  Cut  the  tops 
back  to  within  one  inch  of  the 
roots.  All  vegetables  may  be  stored  in  a 
cellar  or  a  pit  out  of  doors.  Roots  should 
be  piled  not  deeper  than  three  feet  and 
placed  on  a  dry  space  in  the  garden.  Six 
inches  of  clean  straw  should  be  laid  down, 
the  roots  piled  on  it,  another  six  to  twelve 
inches  of  straw  covering  them  and  then  a 
layer  of  soil  sufficient  to  keep  out  the  frost. 
A  ditch  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  deep 
should  be  dug  around  the  pit  to  take  away 
surplus  water  and  keep  the  roots  dry.  Cab- 
bage should  be  pitted  the  same  as  roots, 
with  the  heads  wrong  side  up  and  the  roots 
left  on. 

(^aulitlower  may  be  lifted  and  stored 
similarly  tif  Rrussels  si)routs.  Tie  the  leaves 
over  the  head  of  caulitlower. 

Celery  may  be  lifted  and  packed  upright 
in  boxes  and  placed  in  a  |)rotected  shed  or 
cellar  or  stored  in  hotbed  or  cold  frames. 
The  roots  should  not  be  disturbed.  The  soil 
should  be  kept  moist.  Sutficient  fresh  air 
should  be  permitted  to  circulate  thru  the 
plants  to   jirevent  decay. 
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Fall  plowing  and  spading  to  a  depth 
I'ostN      of  eight   inches,  the  soil  left   in   the 

rough,  will  destroy  numy  insects 
hibernating  below  the  frost  line.  If  the  soil 
has  been  covered  with  quack  grass  expose 
the  roots  with  a  light  application  of 
coarse  salt  and  the  plants  will  be  destroyed 
by  spring.  Ai)ply  a  little  lime  especially 
to  clay  soil. 

All  weeds  and  garden   litter  should 

be  burned.  Tomato  stakes  and  bean 


FRUIT  AND  BERRIES 


W'iuter  I'rolcotlon 


Cleun 


poles  should  be  put  under  cover. 
Oil  all  tools  before  storing.  Put  your  gar- 
den in  order  this  fall  so  that  you  will  not 
lose  valuable  time  next  spring. 

THE  FLOWER  GARDEN 


AViuter 
I'roteetlou 


Place  windshields  of  wood  or 
temporary       wind-breaks      of 


wire  and  evergreen  boughs  on 
the  north  side  of  shrubs  or  completely  about 
such  idants  as  rhododendrons  and  other 
fUiwering  shrubs  not  natives  of  the  north. 
'J'ender  plants  such  as  the  oleander  and 
American  aloe  should  be  placed  in  a  cool 
dry  cellar  free  from  gas  and  the  tempera- 
ture should  be  above  freezing.  Do  not  water 
or  spray  these  plants  during  the  winter. 
„  J  .  In  order  to  force  bloom  for  April, 
,,'.  ■  such  plants  as  lilac,  roses,  deutzia, 
iiiooin  p^p^  should  be  lifted  after  the 
wood  is  fully  ripe.  Pot  in  a  rich  soil  jind 
pack  the  soil  tightly  about  the  roots.  Keep 
in  a  dark,  cool  place  with  the  temperature 
at  about  freezing.  Gradually  bring  into  the 
light  and  finally  into  the  heat.  These  plants 
need  continual  spraying  after  being  brought 
into  the  heat. 

All  bulb  beds   should   be   protected 
Itulbs    by     a     heavy     coating     of     straw 

manure.  Hold  this  in  place  by 
brunches  of  trees.  The  soil  should  be  frozen 
from  one  to  two  inches  in  depth  before 
covering  bulb  beds.  Store  all  tender  bulbs 
or  roots  such  as  cannas,  gladioli  and  dahlias 
in  a  clean  sand.  Place  the  box  or  barrel 
in  a  cool  cellar  which  is  free  from  "gas.  Do 
not  wet  the  sand. 
,  .  _  If  the  soil  is  a  clay  type  scatter 
**^^  on  it  a  heavy  application  of  green 
*"* ""  horse  or  cow  manure.  Spade  this 
into  a  depth  of  eight  inches  and  leave  the 
soil  in  the  rough.  Scatter  on  the  surface 
a  free  application  of  lime.  Where  the  soil 
is  quite  stiff  a  load  or  two  of  sand  will  help 
to  lighten  it.  All  flower  beds  should  be 
covered  with  manure  in  the  fall  and  this 
plant  food  dug  into  the  soil.  Perennial  beds 
should  be  mulched  heavily  with  manure, 
and  this  manure  dug  into  the  soil  in  the 
early  spring. 

~  .        Alulch  all  fern  and  wild  flower 

c«ii»post        j^^^j^  ^^,jjj^  leaves  to  a  depth  of 
and  Mulch        ^^^^^      ^^^     ^^      ^.^^^      .^^^^^^^ 

Throw  on  a  few  branches  to  keep  the 
leaves  from  scattering.  Mix  a  little  garden 
loam  and  sod  with  some  of  the  leaves  for 
a  compost  loam  to  be  used  for  ferns,  etc. 
A  soil  and  manure  compost  heap  may  be 
made  early  this  month.  Alternate  six  inches 
of  soil  to  twelve  inches  of  manure  until 
the  pile  reaches  a  hight  of  four  feet.  Mix 
in  considerable  bone  nu>al.  If  the  soil  is  a 
clay  type  scatter  a  little  lime  on  the  soil 
but  not  on  the  manure.  This  soil,  if  mixt 
two  to  four  times,  will  be  in  excellent  con- 
dition to  pot  early  flowers  and  vegetables. 


Indoor 
Cinrdenlne 


Keep   in   check    the   green    lly 
by    dusting    the    plants    with 


tobacco  dust.  The  foliage 
should  be  moist.  Wash  olT  the  dust  and 
dead  insects  by  a  force  of  clean  water.  De- 
sti'oy  mealy  bugs  usually  found  on  coleus 
by  washing  the  plant  in  whale  oil  soap  and 
leinoviiig  the  insects  with  a  sniall  stitT  paint 
brush.  Keep  iiil  pot  roses  free  from  red 
spider  by  st)raying  with  a  force  of  clear 
waler  on  bright  days. 


If  you  have  not  yet 
pl.Mced  guai'ds  about 
the  trunks  of  your 
.\oung  trees,  do  so  before  the  snow  Hies. 
If  sniall  mesh  wire  is  used,  be  sure  to  make 
it  stationary  by  driving  stakes  on  the  out- 
side of  it,  otherwise  tli(>  wire  sways  from 
side  to  side  and  destroys  the  bark.  All 
weeds  should  be  removed  from  the  guard. 
Weeds  and  grass  j)acked  in  the  guards  make 
•A  line  nest  for  insects  to  hibernate  in.  If 
the  limbs  of  your  ajiple  trees  are  heavy, 
brace  them  before  the  early  fall  snows  fly. 
This  treatment  will  i)revent  breaking  of  the 
limbs.  Mulch  the  surface  soil  with  stable 
manure.  Do  not  pile  the  manure  close  to 
the  trunk.  This  practise  encourages  the  de- 
velopment of  disease  and  the  breeding  of 
insects. 

Cather  all  nes'.s  of  Tussack 
lnNi-c'(.N    moths.    They    are    white    patches 

found  on  the  bark  and  made  up  of 
hundreds  of  small  eggs.  Pick  oil"  and  burn 
all  clusters  of  tent  caterpillars.  These 
glossy  eggs  are  found  encircling  the  young 
limbs.  Remove  all  old  piles  of  apple  tree 
wood.  These  places  are  harbors  for  the 
borers. 

Order  your  trees  early  from  a 
nursery  in  your  vicinity.  Dig 
the  holes  this  month.  Place  the 
sod  in  one  pile,  the  tine  loam  in  another 
and  the  subsoil  in  a  third  pile.  Fill  the  hole 
\vith  manure.  The  rains  and  snow  free  the 
Tdant  food  and  the  soil  is  made  rich.  In 
the  spring  the  manure  is  removed,  the  soil 
in  the  hole  made  loose  and  the  tree  planted. 
Fit  the  fiiie  loam  about  the  roots,  pack  in 
the  decayed  sod  next  and  place  the  subsoil 
on  the  surface.  T.itter  the  remaining  manure 
on  the  surface  of  the  soil  under  the  tree. 
p,  Mulch    blackberries    and    raspber- 

Friilts      '^'^^   after   all   the   old   dead   wood 

has  been  cut  out.  Currants  and 
gooseberries  should  have  a  very  heavy 
coating  of  manure  placed  not  only  about 
the  plant  but  for  some  distance  from  the 
crown  of  the  plant  so  that  the  surface 
roots  may  be  protected. 

Mulch     strawberries     to     a 
Strawberries      depth    of    two    inches    with 
straw  manure. 

Keep    the    air    in    the    stoirehouse 


SpriniE: 
I'liiutlnv: 


Stored 
Fruit 


Plants  for 
Chrlittiuas 


fresh  and  cool.  Pick  over  the  fruit 
and  remove  all  ripe  or  specked 
fruit.  If  late  ain)les  are  kept  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  .'^.'J"  F.  they  will  not  need 
handling,  providing  they  were  perfect  when 
stored. 

THE  GREENHOUSE 

This  is  the  month  to  shape 
the  plants  for  a  Christnms 
display  of  bloom.  It  is  also 
time  to  treat  certain  idants  for  an  early 
spring  display. 

Cyclamen  should  be  kept  cool ;  feed  n(>w 
and  then  with  a  little  weak  liquid  manure. 
Jerusalem  cherry  (Salanum)  should  be 
kept  in  a  warm  sunny  place.  Never  allow 
the  soil  to  dry  out.  Chinese  primrose  and 
heliotrope  should  both  be  kept  ct>ol  and 
growing  vigorously.  In  p«>tting  gloxinia  Use 
one-half  leaf  nudd  in  the  soil,  t^it  back  the 
impatiens  holstu  so  that  the  plant  will  grow 
stocky  and  produce  more  blotmi.  Cineraria 
should  be  well  along.  Water  freely.  Apply 
li(|uid  mantire  about  once  each  week.  If  the 
plant  gets  green  fly  on  the  foliage,  hold  the 
soil  in  the  pot  with  the  lingers,  turn  the 
|)ot  upside  ilown  ami  ilip  the  foliage  in 
tobacco  water  made  from  IMack  Leaf  40. 
If  a  few  blooms  are  desirtnl  for 
liulhs  Christmas  this  is  the  u\tuith  to 
bring  the  bulbs  fron>  the  pit  after 
they  havt>  been  buried  for  at  least  si\  to 
eight  weeks.  Cradually   increase  lij;ht,  heat 
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and  inoisturo.  Keep  a  iuirm;il  Ri-owtli  :  rnpid 
forcing  ()ft(-u  {•miiplctfly  destroys  the  l)l<«>iii. 
Bulbs  growu  in  water  should  be  kept  in  a 
l)hK-e  where  there  is  considei'abh^  moisture 
in  the  air.  Bulbs  started  in  liber  should 
after  four  to  six  wi'eks  be  shifted  to  bowls, 
etc.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  break  the 
tender  roots.  Keep  such  bulbs  in  a  shady 
place  for  a  few  days  and  then  brins  them 
to  the  light  and  keep  them  growioi;;  rapidly 
so  that  they  will  be  in  full  bloom  by  Christ- 
mas. Care  should  be  exerciz<"d  not  to  wet 
the  foliage  of  tuberous  root  _  begonias. 
i'ree.sias  do  not  require  storing  in  the  pit 
and  if  planted  this  month  will  be  in  full 
bloom  by  February. 

Sow  the  seed  of  spinach  and 
.  oi-aasre  j.^^  ^j^p  temperature  about 
and  Plimt.s  ^_-c  ^^^  550  j.  Endive.  i)ars;le.v 
and  radish  will  grow  in  a  heat  from  H.")' 
to  -J5°  F.  Cool  houses  may  be  used  for  car- 
rots, beets,  catiliflower.  rhubarb  and  aspara- 
gus. Grand  Rapid  lettuce  requires  a  low 
temperature  but  a  very  ilch  soil.  Heat  is 
reipiired  for  string  beans  and  cucumbers. 
Sow  the  seed  of  early  cabbage  in  a  cool 
house  and  protect  from  frost.  After  the 
plants  are  the  .size  to  transplant,  the  sun 
may  be  checked  and  the  temperature  low- 
ered by  mulching  the  plants  with  straw. 
These  "plants  are  thrifty  for  very  early 
planting  in  the  open.  On  account  of  the 
lack  of  coal  the  heat  may  be  shut  off  com- 
pletely if  the  plants  are  covered  with  litter. 
Sow  the  seed  O'f  pansies  this  month  and 
rea|)  a  harvest  of  bloom  in  February,  if 
the  seed  of  foxglove,  primrose,  asters,  phlox, 
hollyhock,  etc.,  are  planted  now  and  the 
seedlings  kept  growing  slowly  but  steadily, 
they  will  produce  an  early  spring  bloom. 
,  After   the   pompom   chrysanthe- 

tht-niuin.s  ^^jjpj,  j.jjp  varieties  removed,  lift 
the  stock  plants  with  label.  Stock  plants  to 
be  kept  healthy  should  not  be  wholly  shut 
off  from  light  and  the  soU  should  not  be 
allowed  to  dry  out. 

The  changeable  weather  of  this 
KoKen  month  rerpiires  great  care  in  ven- 
tilating and  spraying.  Keep  the 
mildew  in  check  by  dusting  the  plants  with 
flower  f>f  sulfur  and  painting  the  heating 
pipes  with  a  paste  of  sulfur.  Spray  only 
-on    bright   days. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO 
PLANT  SHRUBS 

(Continued  from  page  169) 
the      top      soil      to      one      side      and      the 
8ubsf7il    to    another,    fork    a    little    manure 
in      the     l>ottom      and      then      a      scatter- 
ing     of      coarse       crushed       bone.       Then 
place  «ome  of  the  top  soil  in  the  bottom.  1 
mixing    with     it    the    manure    and     bone.  | 
Kever    have    the    manure    so    it    comes    in  | 
fii.'-ect  contact   with    the   ro^its.    If   possible, 
it  is  advisable   to  use  nothing  but   top  soil 
for  the  planting,  entirely  discarding  the  sub- 
«.>il,  but  if  this  cannot  be  done  the  subsoil 
should  always  be  used  on  the  surface  where 
the  action  of  the  sun  and  air  will  soon  con- 
vert it  into  good  soil. 

The  [jjant  shonld  be  placed  in  the 
hole  w>  that  it  .sets  a  few  inches 
fl<e()er  than  it  is  intended  to  be 
pianted.  After  ftartly  filling  the  hole  by 
Wf/rking  the  plant  up  and  driwn  it  will 
wtile  the  Will  around  the  roots.  This  will 
rnixe  the  plant  to  the  proper  higlit.  'I'lie 
s'lil  rriuKt  then  be  brought  in  contact  witli 
the  r'KjfM.  'I'liere  are  two  inethods  :  (inning 
with  the  feet  or  n  tamp  of  some  kind,  or 
flfH>ding  the  hole  with  water.  This  is  called 
[indrlling,  and  is  the  be«t  system  ttl  [ilant- 
ing.  for  by  watering  yrin  relieve  any  danger 
<>f  briii'-irig  or  r.tlierwi-e  injuring  the  roots, 
f.rid  no  amount  of  pounding  will  nettle  the 
c'lil  ar'Mind  ttie  ro<ifs  as  thoroly.  Care 
«h"uld  y-  ixi-rci'M-d  to  keep  the  tree  stiaighi 
when  firming. 

When  planting  large  trees  ft  ix  advix- 
abl<  to  suppoit  fhern  in  some  manner  to 
f  r -vent  fhem  blowing  over  befiire  the  roots 
have  become  eHtablinhed. 


The  Judges 

Are  the  Children — Let  Them  Say 

Leave  these  questions  to  the  children : 

First — What  ready  cereal  do  you  like  best,  of  all  the  kinds  you 
know? 

The  answer  will  be  Puffed  Grains — these  flimsy,  flaky,  toasted 
bubble.s — as  a  million  mothers  know. 

Then— Which  Puffed  Grain— Rice,  Wheat  or  Corn?  Their 
tastes  will  differ.     Try  them  all,  then  serve  them  what  they  want. 

The  Unmatchable  Foods 

These  airy,  flavory,  bubble  grains  are  the  supreme  food 
delights. 

Two  are  whole  grains  steam-exploded,  puffed  to  eight  times 
normal  size.    One  is  corn-heart  pellets  puffed  to  raindrop  size. 

All  are  .shot  from  guns.  A  hundred  million  steam  explosions 
are  caused  in  every  kernel.  Every  food  cell  is  blasted  for  easy, 
complete  digestion. 

So  let  the  children — who  revel  in  Puffed  Grains — eat  them  to 
their  hearts'  content. 

Puffed  Wheat  being  a  whole-wheat  prod- 
uct,  no  substitute  need  be  bought  with  it. 


Puffed       Puffed       Corn 
Rice         Wheat       Puffs 

All  Bubble  Grains.     Each  15c  Except  in  Far  West 


The  Quaker  Q^Xs  ($)mpany 


Sole   Makers 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  MOTOR  TRAVEL 


BY  JOHN  R.  EUSTIS 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE   INDEPENDENT   MOTOR  SERVICE 


PARADOXICAL  as  it  muy  seem. 
mi>tor  travel  will  be  directly  beiie- 
tited  by  the  improiier  classification 
accorded  the  uiitou>obiie,  that  is  the  pas- 
senger car.  by  the  Federal  Govern au-ut  in 
the  emergency  created  by  our  participation 
la  the  war.  And  this  benefit  will  come  from 
a  proper  recognition  of  the  utilitarian  value 
of  the  passeufjer  car  resulting  from  its  war- 
time designation  as  a  luxury. 

When  the  prohibition  against  the  use  of 
passenger  cars  on  Sundays  came  a  short 
time  ago  to  cap  the  climax  of  curtailed 
production  and  heavy  taxation,  more  than 
one  advocate  of  motor  travel  exclaimed,  "If 
they  would  only  order  the  absolute  non- 
use  of  these  vehicles  for  thirty  consecu- 
tive days."  The  result  can  be  readily  ima- 
ffioed.  It  would  be  little  if  any  different 
trom  prohibiting  the  use  of  telephones 
for  a  similar  period.  However,  such 
restrictions  as  have  been  placed  on  the  use 
of  passenger  cars,  especially  the  so-called 
"gasless  Sundays,"  will  serve  nearly  as 
effectively  to  secure  the  recognition  eo 
necessary  to  the  realization  of  the  great 
future  of  the  motor  vehicle ;  necessary  be- 
cause it  will  bring  just  taxation,  reason- 
able regulation  and,  most  important  of  all, 
real  progress  in  developing  extensive  sys- 
ten:s  of  suitable  highways. 

There  are  already  many  indications  that 
the  real  function  of  the  automobile,  which 
is  to  transport  passengers,  is  more  general- 
ly appreciated  today  than  it  was  twelve  to 
fifteen  months  ago ;  that  there  is  greater 
inclination  on  the  port  of  even  Govern- 
ment officials  to  class  it  with  railroads  and 
electric  traction  lines.  For  example  the 
Provost  Marshal's  office  recently  secured 
the  reversal  of  a  decision 'made  by  the  draft 
boards  of  Washington,  which  placed  em- 
ployees of  garages  and  automobile  dealers 
in  the  class  of  "non-essential"  workers. 
Consequently  draftees  in  classes  two.  three 
and  four,  who  are  in  such  employment,  are 
not  subject  to  the  "work  or  fight"  regula- 
tions. And  this  new  ruling  is  being  inter- 
preted in  many  instances  to  include  those 
employed  in  automobile  dealer's  selling  or- 
ganizations. Inasmuch  as  passenger  cars 
outnumber  motor  trucks  almost  ten  to  one. 
this  may  be  taken  ar,  a  Government  ac- 
knowledgment that  the  sale  and  mainten- 
ance of  the  former  is  essential  in  wartime. 

CARS   NO  LONGER  A  LUXURY 

IT  is  only  fair  to  state  here  that  the  au- 
tomobile industry  and  motorists  in  gen- 
eral are  in  no  small  measure  responsible 
for  the  attitude  which  the  Government 
took  toward  the  passenger  car  in  the  emer- 
gency of  war.  From  its  infancy  this  mod- 
ern transport  agent  has  been  exploited  as  a 
luxury,  a  convenience  for  the  well  to  do. 
In  its  equipment  and  appointments,  in  its 
advertising,  and  in  its  methods  of  selling, 
especially  as  represented  in  the  expensive 
retail  salesrooms,  these  features  were  over- 
emphasized. Compare  the  advertisements 
of  passenger  cars  during  the  past  six 
months  with  those  of  six  years  or  so  ago, 
and  this  fact  will  be  at  once  apparent.  The 
vehicle  of  quick  and  economical  travel  of 
today  differs  from  the  luxury  of  yesterday 
only  in  the  manner  of  its  presentation  to 
the  public.  And  motorists  in  general  ac- 
cepted and  used  the  passenger  car  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  it  was  sold  to  them. 
When  about  a  year  ago  announcements 
were  made  of  the  result  of  several  canvasses 
which  showed  that  fully  eighty-five  per  cent 
of  the  use  of  all  passenger  cars — until  then 
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they  had  always  been  called  pleasure  cars, 
v.hich  again  proves  the  point  at  issue — 
v.iis  a  utilitarian  use,  motorists  seemed  as 
much  surprized  as  any  one.  Even  then  not 
!i  few  had  difficulty  in  classing  their  cars 
w  ith  electric  lights  and  telephone,  and  the 
railroads.  It  is  not  strange  then  that  Con- 
gress and  Government  officials  did  not  at 
once  recognize  thi>  passenger  car  in  its  new 
and  proper  light.  The  phenomenal  growth 
of  the  automobile  industry  in  a  single 
decade  occasioned  some  jealousy  and  o|)po- 
sition  on  the  part  of  other  manufacturing 
interests,  and  besides  the  "automobile  sit- 
uation" was  none  too  well  handled  at 
Washington.  A  careful  study  leads  to  the 
belief  that  the  foregoing  is  the  correct  ex- 
planation of  the  psychology  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's wartime  attitude  toward  the  pas- 
senger car. 

SIX    MIIXION    -MOTOR   VEHICLES    IN    USE   NOW 

rriHERE  is  every  indication  that  motor 
J.  travel  will  continue  its  rapid  growth  in 
tlie  next  decade,  not  alone  in  this  country 
but  thruout  the  world.  This  fact  is  not 
art'ected  by  the  immediate  afterwar  situa- 
tion ;  whether  the  "boom"  predicted  by 
many  sets  in,  or  recovery  is  more  gradual. 
There  are  in  u.se  thruout  the  world  at  the 
present  time  something  less  than  six  mil- 
lion motor  vehicles  of  all  types,  of  which 
fully  eighty  per  cent  are  in  the  United 
States.  Of  the  five  million  or  so  in  this 
country  about  ten  per  cent  are  classed  as 
motor  trucks.  There  should  be  another 
class  made  up  of  vehicles  having  light  com- 
mercial bodies  fitted  to  passenger  car 
chassis,  and  the  proper  names  would  seem 
to  be  motor  truck,  motor  wagon  and  motor 
carriage.  An  idea  of  the  potentialities  of 
motor  travel  may  be  had  from  the  report 
of  an  investigation  made  by  the  Foreign 
Trade  Department  of  the  National  Associa- 
tior  of  Manufacturers  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  made  public  about  a  year  ago. 
This  showed  that  if  the  entire  world  used 
automobiles  as  extensively  in  proportion  to 
popfllation  as  the  United  States  does,  the 
total  number  in  use  would  be  56,201,213. 
It  is  of  course  preposterous  to  assume  that 
China,  for  example,  within  many  years 
could  approach  our  ratio  of  approximately 
one  automobile  for  every  twenty-four  of 
our  population ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
such  countries  as  South  America  and  Aus- 
tralia should  exceed  it,  basing  the  asser- 
tion on  their  need  of  transportation  facili- 
ties, which  can  be  most  readily  and  eco- 
nomically provided  by  motor  vehicles. 

The  same  investigation,  basing  its  con- 
cUisions  on  such  important  factors  as 
v.'ealth  and  existing  suitable  roads,  showed 
that  there  was  a  market  outside  of  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time  for 
3.617,570  motor  vehicles.  This  world  wide 
market  has  been  severely  curtailed  by  war 
conditions,  but  such  as  it  has  been  during 


.-LsA"  (he  Motor  Efficioicn  Service 
anything  you  want  to  know  con- 
cerning motor  cars,  tnicks,  acces- 
sories or  their  makers.  While  The  \ 
Independent  cannot  undertake  to 
give  in  this  department  an  opin- 
ion as  to  the  relative  merits  of 
various  tnnkes  of  cars  or  acces- 
sories, it  is  ahvays  ready  to  give 
full  and  impartial  information 
about     any     individnal     product. 
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the  past  four  years  has  fallen  almost  en- 
tirely to  American  manufacturers.  After 
the  war,  lunvever,  our  mak(>rs  will  meet  in 
these  foreign  markets  the  severest  kind  of 
competition  from  the  automobile  industries 
of  France,  Italy  and  England.  Enough 
has  leaked  out  to  show  that  several  leading 
European  manufact\irers,  at  least,  are  pre- 
pared to  enter  the  field  at  the  declaration 
of  p^ace,  with  new  types  especially  de- 
signed to  compete  with  the  light,  low  priced 
Auierican  car.  These  all  have  now  mnnu- 
iccturing  facilities  many  times  greater  than 
in  pre-war  days.  For  example,  the  maker  of 
one  prominent  Italian  car  now  has  almost 
fifty  thousand  workmen  engaged  in  making 
motor  trucks,  tractors,  airplane  motors  and 
passenger  cars,  and  his  products  are  being 
used  in  large  numbers  by  the  French  and 
American  armies  as  well  as  by  the  Itali;in 
military  forces.  This  maker  is  credited  with 
having  developed  an  after  war  model  of  a 
piissenger  car  which  is  to  compete  with  a 
certain  famous  American  make,  which  now 
outnumbers  any  other  four  to  one,  and  by 
means  of  it  he  hopes  largely  to  keep  his 
great  i)lant  in  operation  after  the  demand 
for  war  vehicles  ends.  Almost  the  same 
facts  may  be  cited  in  connection  with  a 
prominent  French  automobile  manufactur- 
er. However,  irrespective  of  who  provides 
the  cars  there  will  be  a  great  after  war 
iuipetus  to  motor  travel  in  foreign  lands. 

THE  WAR  HAS  PAVED  THE  WAY 

THE  war  itself  has  paved  the  way  for  a 
widespread  adoption  of  motor  travel  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  Take  South 
Africa  for  example.  Prior  to  the  war  the 
automobile  made  relatively  slow  progress 
there,  handicapped  by  poor  roads,  high 
priced  fuel,  heavy  taxation,  and,  according 
to  salesmen  who  covered  that  section  of 
the  world,  a  strong  prejudice  in  the  agri- 
cultural districts  against  any  innovatiou 
however  worthy.  With  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  South  America  faced  the  De  Wet  re- 
bellion, with  all  the  possibilities  of  a  repe- 
tion  of  the  Boer  War.  The  military  forces, 
however,  commandeered  all  the  automo- 
biles procurable,  and  using  them  to  trans- 
port troops,  captured  and  dispersed  the 
rebel  bands  before  they  could  combine  and 
join  the  invading  German  forces.  It  was  a 
case  of  motor  travel  versus  horse  travel 
and  the  former  won  handily.  In  the  cam- 
paigns which  followed  and  which  resulted 
in  the  capture  of  all  the  German  posses- 
sions in  South  Africa,  passenger  cars  and 
motor  trucks  were  used  in  large  numbers 
and  for  a  variety  of  military  purposes 
with  marked  success.  There  was  thus  pro- 
vided a  most  convincing  demonstration  of 
what  could  be  accomplished  with  motor 
travel  and  transportation  under  South 
African  conditions,  the  results  of  whiih 
will  be  highly  beneficial.  The  Africanders 
who  have  traveled  to  battle  in  motor  vehi- 
( les  and  had  their  supplies  unfailingly 
brought  forward  by  the  same  means,  are 
iiot  likely  to  return  to  horseback  trawl  an'> 
ox  team  transportation  if  they  can  help  u 
The  same  holds  true  for  Egypt,  Palestine. 
Mesopotamia,  Macedonia  and  many  sec- 
tions of  vast   Russia. 

It  is  difficult  to  forecast  how  rapidly 
nuHor  travel  will  increase  iu  this  ci>untrv 
after  the  war.  A  million  cars  a  year  will 
be  uet>ded  to  n»nintaiu  the  number  now  in 
i.se.  Roads  will  be  the  principal  determin 
ing  factor,  ami  prospects  are  bright  for  a 
real  national  efTort  in  the  direction  of  high 
way   iiuproN  cnient. 


November  9,  1918 
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THE  POULTRY  YARD 
IN  NOVEMBER 

BY  E.  I.  FARRINGTON 

IF  you  have  been  successful  in  your  sea- 
son's work  you  should  have  pullets  lay- 
ing now.  The  winter  laying  hen  is  the 
{irofitable  hen,  for  she  produces  eggs  when 
the  price  is  highest.  If  the  pullets  have 
not  begun  to  lay,  you  should  adopt  special 
measures  to  speed  them  up.  Giving  them 
warm  grain  is  one  helpful  measure.  Use  a 
mash  moistened  until  it  will  just  crumble 
in  the  hand.  It  should  be  mixt  with  warm 
water  and  fed  in  the  morning.  If  you  can 
get  some  green  cut  bone,  that  will  be  found 
an  especially  valuable  stimulant.  Feed  it 
■sparingly ;  an  ounce  to  a  hen  is  enough. 
This  bone  can  be  given  three  times  a  week. 

Don't  forget  to  put  a  band  or  celluloid 
ring  on  the  leg  of  the  pullets  which  are 
the  earliest  to  lay.  It  will  mark  the  hens 
to  use  as  breeders  next  season.  Be  sure 
that  the  pullets  have  all  the  green  food 
they  need.  The  garden  maker  is  likely  to 
have  many  poor  cabbage  heads  which  can 
bo  used  for  a  time.  Cabbages  must  not  be 
fed  to  excess,  tho,  for  they  do  not  add  to 
the  flavor  of  the  eggs. 

Make  a  point  of  inspecting  the  hen  house 
carefully  to  make  sure  no  vermin  are  pres- 
ent. Look  under  the  perches  for  red  mites, 
which  congregate  there  during  the  day. 
These  mites  are  more  troublesome  than 
body  lice  because  the  hens  can  get  rid  of 
the  latter  by  dusting.  The  mites  work  only 
at  night,  so  that  the  hens  are  completely 
at  their  mercy  unless  they  receive  help 
from  the  poultry  keeper.  The  best  way  to 
guard  against  these  pests  is  to  paint  the 
under  side  of  the  roosts  with  carbolineum 
or  some  similar  material.  This  treatment 
once  in  three  months  will  completely  ob- 
viate the  red  mite  nuisance. 

You  will  need  a  house  that  is  perfectly 
tight  on  three  sidps  during  the  cold  weather. 
You  cannot  expect  good  results  from  your 
flock  if  cold  drafts  blow  upon  them  at 
night.  It  is  just  as  important  that  the  house 
be  kept  dry. 

If  you  keep  ducks,  be  sure  that  the  yards 
are  plowed  or  dug  over  before  the  ground 
freozes.  The  soil  in  duck  yards  quickly 
becomes  contaminated  unless  it  is  fre- 
'^luently  renovated. 

Hens  that  molt  at  this  sea.son  of  the 
year  are  more  valuable  than  those  which 
molted  earlifr.  VsuaUy  they  are  good  lay- 
'•rn,  and  good  hens  to  breod  from.  Thfy  aro 
likely  to  molt  quickly,  and  may  be  almost 
bare  of  feathers  now.  Koep  them  confined 
when  cold  winds  are  blowing,  and  givp  tbcm 
more  meat  scraps  than  usunl.  or  add  oil 
meal,  sunflower  scfds  and  such  foods  rich 
in   nitrogf-n    to  their   r.nfions. 

It  is  probable  that  yon  have  already 
wepded  out  all  tho  Hurplus  old  hens.  If 
not,  K'-t  rid  of  them  a.<i  soon  as  possible.  In 
fliis  way  you  will  save  on  grain  ;ind  pro 
vide  mf/re  room  for  tb*-  young  sto^k.  If  yfni 
'■an  thr-5«e  h^nv,  thfy  will  be  relishfd  later 
in  the  leawm.  It  is  time,  too,  that  you  were 
rid  of  your  surplus  cockerels,  and  it  is  best 
not  to  have  any  male  bird  with  th»-  hcnn 
up  to  the  firxt  of  the  yonr. 

Tho  it  is  not  necfjssary  to  have  a  dusting 
i-ath  in  the  house  with  nn  earth  floor,  or 
'.ne  that  has  a  depp  litter,  it  will  add  to 
fhe  comfort  of  the  hens.  A  wide  box  from 
the  st/;re  may  be  us'd,  or  n  corner  of  thf 
bou>re  rnny  b«'  vt  off  with  a  couple  of  iifi- 
right  boards.  Iload  dust  and  ashes  art-  oft'ji 
used,  '^iarden  Hiiil  is  really  better.  T\n- 
hf!OM  seein  fo  prefer  earth  which  is  a  littb- 
h«avy  and  m'/ist.  It  will  h<-Ip  to  k^ef)  tli<- 
lice  away  if  you  throw  a  hnndful  of  siilfur 
irifrt  PHi-h  bot  of  earth  orcnsi'mally. 


Buy  W.  S.  S.  and  Thrift  Stamps  Regularly 


Blankets  and 
Comfortables 


Reg.  Trade  Mark        = 


With  the  long  winter  ahead  and  a  shortage  of  fuel  | 

that  is  going  to  make  it  difficult  to  keep  homes  as  | 

warm  as  usual,  it  behooves   the  wise  housekeeper  | 

to  invest  in  plenty  of  good  warm  Blankets  and  Com-  | 

fortables.  | 

Blankets  j 

We  have  a  full  stock  of  Blankets  m 

from   the   best   domestic   manu-  | 

facturers,    in   all    sizes    and   all  1 

qualities.  ■ 

Single  Bed  Size,    $5.00,    6.00,  | 

8.00  per  pair,  and  up  to  $35.00.  1 

Three-quarter  Bed  Size,  $6.00,  1 

7.00,  9.00  per  pair,  and  up.  ■ 

I     Double  Bed  Size,   $10.50,  11.50,  12.50  per  pair,  and  up  to  $42.50.  | 

1      We  have  also  an  excellent  selection  of  extra-long  Blankets  and  Crib  p 

M      Blankets.  ( 

I                             Comfortables  j 

B                A  wide  variety  in  a  large  range  of  colors  and  qualities.  M 

1     Cotton-filled  Comfortables,   covered  with  Silkoline.    $4.25  and  1 

I      '^•5^-  I 

I     Figured  Silk  Mull  Centre,  plain  Silk  Mull  border,  $7.50.  | 

1      Wool-filled    Comfortables,    covered    with    figured    Nainsook,  1 

I      Sateen  borders.     $9.00.  M 

I      In  addition  we  have  a  complete  line  of  plain  colors.  Silk  and  Satin-  1 

1      covered,  Wool-filled;  also  a  full  assortment  of  fine  Brocade  Silks  g 

g      and  Satins.  B 

i              If  you  anticipate  adding  to  your  supply  of  either  | 

Z              Blankets  or  Comfortables  this  winter  we  respectfully  i 

r              suK"gest  that  you  make  your  purchases  now  while  | 

stocks  are  complete  and  before  prices  advance  again.  1 


Christmas  Shopping 


We  respectfully  suggest  that  in  so  far  as  possible  you  act  on  the 
Governrrtent's  request  that  you  do  your  Christmas  shopping  during 
November. 


Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Streets,  New  York  City 
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THE   1918  EDITION  OF 

THE  AMERICAN  YEAR  BOOK 

IS  NOW  READY  FOR  YOU 

My  <iiirria1  urrangrmrnt  with  MoH*r<i.  D.  Appl'-ton  Sr  Co.  wc  arc  abV  to  supply  yon 
with  the  Aiii'-ricaii  Vc-;ir  Hook  ;it  pr.'utically  iii;iiinf;iiliiriii(f  co»t  in  comliiiialioii  will'  a 
yrarly  n'llrficriiilion  to  Tirp.  lNr>Ki'KNi>p.NT.  Voti  can  olilain  the  Vi-ar  Hook  from  no  otlur 
gotiri'"  for  lr«^  than  flic  Kviilar  price — $,i.oo.  Tillt  I  NiiKi-KNOirNT  Ih  $/).oo.  Oiir  pric^  for 
l.oili    i     o.,ly    irVK    DOl.r.AKS.— AcMrcns' 
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"Beginner's." 


ISiow  is  the  time  to  replenish  your 
Sketching  Outfit. 

Easels,  Camp  Stools,  Umbrellas, 
Canvas,  Academy  Boards,  Colors, 
Brushes,  etc. 

The  Beginner's  Box,  as  illustrated, 
S1.75.  Full  line  of  boxes  of  Oil, 
Water  Color  and  China  Painting, 
Pastel  and  Crayon  Drawing. 

Catalogue  sent  on  request 

DEVOE  &  RAYNOLDS  CO.,  Inc. 

101   Fulton   Street,    New   York 


"-'IS^Ti;?- JL  Roofing  Products 

For  lasting  service  and  fire  protection  use  metal 
roofing — adapted  to  rural  and  city  properties. 

Apollo- Kkyhtonk  Galvanized  Slinpts  nre  carefully  manufac-     >^,'jf  Vf  > 
turi'dunil  hiuhe^t  in  iiuality.     Unequalt'd  for  RooliiiK.  SldiuK,  (Hil-   ,„'   y'«'.tji 
vert H.  Silos,  and  ucni'ral  Hheet  mxtal  work. "Sold  l>y  leailinK  dealers.  '  .  •  >  <Jjv''1*Jb 
For  lin«  ruHidenc-t'H  and  pulilic  ImildinKN  KkystonkI'ohhku  Stkkl  ,     y\i 
Hoofinn  Tin  I'lati's  are  unoxcelli'd.     I.ools  for  tlui  Ki'ysiono  adili'd    ,    J*'^ 
l)ilinv  ri'iiiilar  l>ranilM       Si'iid  for  our  "llftliT  Hiiildin>;«"  iiooklol    p 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PUTE  COMPANY,  PiltsburKh.  Pai.*' : 


THE  SKY  AND   RIVER 
FRONTS  OF  ITALY 

(Continued  from  page  IGl) 

(lesurted  cities  now  completely  destroyed 
by  artillery.  We  finally  arrived  at  the 
base  of  a  great  olilV.  This  we  proceeded  to 
surinount  in  a  teleferica,  which  is  nothing 
hut  a  couple  of  parallel  steel  ropes  uo 
thicker  than  the  little  linger,  from  which 
are  suspended  two  openwork  baskets.  As 
(^ne  is  hauled  up  by  electricity  the  other 
t;()es  down.  Three  of  us  squeezed  into  one 
basket.  The  signal  was  given  and  up  we 
shot  from  the  earth  at  an  angle  of  about 
sixty  degrees.  We  crept  over  crevices  and 
cuscades,  gently  swinging  to  and  fro.  As 
we  looked  down  I  could  see  everything 
getting  smaller  and  smaller  below  us.  I 
was  experiencing  something  of  the  sensa- 
tion, I  imagine,  one  has  on  his  first  aero- 
plane ride.  I  would  have  been  seasick  had 
I  not  used  all  my  will  power  to  hold  my- 
self in  hand.  Higher  and  higher  we  as- 
cended. The  valley  continued  to  recede 
beneath  us  until  finally  the  roads  which  we 
had  been  motoring  over  were  nothing  but 
little  brown  lines  in  the  green  plain  below 
and  the  river  only  a  tiny  winding  silver 
thread.  After  what  seemed  an  eternity  our 
basket  came  to  a  sudden  stop  with  a  jolt 
and  we  clambered  out.  We  found  our- 
selves on  a  wooden  platform  on  the 
side  of  the  cliff  three  or  four  hundred 
feet  below  the  top  of  the  mountain.  We 
zigzagged  up  over  the  roughest  and  steepest 
mule  path  I  ever  essayed  and  after  a  tough 
pufhng  pull,  with  many  rests  to  catch  our 
breath,  we  arrived  at  a  little  city  in  the 
clouds  where  a  thousand  or  more  Italians 
were  living  like  eagles  in  nests  hollowed 
out  of  the  solid  rock.  The  colonel  of  the 
regiment  came  out  to  greet  us  and  at  once 
took  ns  to  see  his  concealed  batteries.  From 
one  observation  post  we  obtained  a  good 
^  iew  of  the  Austrian  barbed  wire  entangle- 
ments on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  peak 
next  to  us.  The  Italians  were  holding  one 
of  the  two  peaks  of  the  mountain  and  the 
Austrians  the  other.  But  the  Italians  had 
gone  down  over  the  ravine  separating  them 
and  had  hollowed  out  a  point  of  vantage 
in  the  cliff  directly  under  the  Austrian 
peak.  The  Austrians  had  attempted  to  meet 
this  effrontery  by  boring  a  hole  down  from 
the  top  and  opening  a  lookout  in  the 
side  of  the  cliff  only  a  few  feet  above 
the  Italian  hollovi^.  Thus  the  Austrian  line 
was  vertically  above  the  Italian  line  and 
neither  party  could  get  at  the  other. 

After  inspecting  these  unique  positions 
the  commandant  invited  us  into  his  little 
rock  cabin  to  partake  of  some  refreshments, 
(•n  the  walls  I  noticed  some  sketches  in 
color  by  some  would-be  Italian  F.  Opper, 
lor  there  appeared  before  my  astonished 
uaze  a  life-sized  portraiture  of  "Happy 
HcKdigan"  himself.  The  commandant  then 
took  us  all  over  his  mountain  sector. 
Me  conducted  us  into  a  hole  in  the 
side  of  the  mountain  where  we  walked 
spirally  forty  or  fifty  feet  up  the  in- 
side of  a  peak  to  get  a  better  view  of  the 
Austrians  from  an  observation  post  near 
the  top.  Our  batteries  from  a  mountain 
across  the  valley  were  shelling  the  Aus- 
trian lines  directly  over  our  heads  and  as 
we  were  near  the  zenith  of  the  arc  of  the 
shells'  trajectory,  their  shrill  whirr  sounded 
:is  tho  they  were  only  about  ten  feet  above 
us.  1  was  accustomed  to  hearing  the  shells 
so  over  my  head  in  France  far  \\\>  in  the 
sky  and  I  had  grown  quite  used  to  that. 
I;ut  it  was  an  entirely  ditYerent  matter 
when  one  was  up  in  the  sky  himself  and 
close   to   them. 

We  walked  out  along  the  edge  of  one  of 
the  peaks  of  the  mountain  that  stood  fr^mt- 
ing    the    valley    anil    then    entered    another 
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tunnel  that  wound  thru  the  solid  rock 
It  was  so  wide  that  artillery  could  bo 
dragged  thru  it.  Then  there  was  another 
path  that  took  us  along  the  side  of  the 
mountain  from  one  peak  to  another  where 
we  had  to  duck  and  run  because  we  were 
in  plain  view  of  the  Austrian  sentries  above 
our  heads  who  could,  if  they  wanted,  signal 
to  their  batteries  five  miles  away  across 
the  valley  to  send  some  shells  back  at  us. 
I'ortunately  we  were  unmolested  as  we  hur- 
ried along  this  pathway. 

Finally  we  said  goodbye  to  our  hosts 
and  proceeded  down  the  zigzagging  moun- 
tain paths  untU  we  arrived  at  the  tele- 
ferica  again.  Then  having  crawled  into 
our  flying  basket  we  glided  down  upon 
the  destroyed  villages  below  until  we 
reached  the  base  of  the  mountain.  Thence 
we  motored  back  thru  Verona,  where 
Shakespeare's  two  gentlemen  came  from, 
and  arrived  at  our  headquarters  in  Padua 
in  time  to  take  the  evening  train  to  Rome. 

As  I  conclude  these  three  articles  on 
my  Italian  trip,  I  may  say  that  in  gen- 
eral I  found  the  situation  in  Italy  most 
encouraging.  The  morale  of  the  troops  had 
been  restored  since  the  untoward  Caporetto 
debacle.  Every  one  assured  me  the  peas- 
ants who  were  the  backbone  of  the  Italian 
army  would  see  the  war  thru,  for  the 
four  million  of  these  were  overwhelm- 
ingly loyal.  The  food  problem,  to  be 
sure,  was  serious,  but  it  was  not  acute. 
I  was  told  that  the  American  Red  Cross 
had  done  magnificent  work  in  Italy  in  re- 
lieving the  destitution  of  the  civil  popula- 
tion. Indeed  there  had  been  several  in- 
stances in  which  the  war  weariness  of  the 
population  had  been  fanned  into  its  pristine 
enthusiasm  by  the  devotion  and  relief  meas- 
ures of  our  Red  Cross.  The  opinion  seemed 
to  prevail  universally  in  all  military  and 
political  circles  that  when  Germany  real- 
ized she  could  not  get  Paris  or  the  Chan- 
nel ports  she  would  dig  herself  in  in  the 
trenches  and  then  send  twenty  or  thirty 
divisions  down  to  invade  Italy.  In  that  case 
the  Allies  would  find  it  difiBcult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  come  to  Italy's  assistance  be- 
fore Germany  had  seized  the  manufactur- 
ing and  wealthy  provinces  of  northern 
Italy,  for  the  railroad  facilitips  over  the 
Alps  are  very  inadequate.  Moreover,  if 
such  an  eventuality  should  occur  it  would 
give  the  Bolshevik  party  in  Italy  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  trouble.  With  northfrn 
Italy  annihilated,  Vfnice  and  Lombardy 
handed  over  to  Austria  and  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Pope  restored,  Italy  wf)uld 
be  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a  second 
or  third  class  power.  The  next  step  would 
he  for  the  Austrian  army  to  be  brought  to 
France,  thus  permitting  a  joint  Austro- 
Gfrman  sma'<h  on  the  wpst  front  which 
would  havf  surrounded  the  Alliod  armies 
with  a  sf-micircle  of  fire  from  which  escape 
would  have  been  impossible.  As  it  was 
necessary  to  prevent  this  at  all  costs  I 
fo.jnd  a  universal  dfsire  to  have  ns  many 
Amf-rican  troops  at  the  Italian  frunt  as  we 
could  p^jssibly  send  so  that  the  Italians 
could  see  that  we  rfaliz*'d  the  peril  con- 
froiitinjf  them.  Fortunately  all  danger  of 
mch  a  cata»trr/|jhe  now  «eemH  to  have 
paused  forever.  But  while  I  was  in  Italy 
the  ffftr  was  a  very  real  one,  and  quite 
jnxtifiahle. 

(>n  the  ccrmomir  side  the  Italians  were 
mt}nt  anxiou*  to  have  America  invest  money 
in  Italy  aft^-r  the  war.  Italy  has  no  uteel 
or  iron  or  eoal  deposits,  but  there  is  an 
enormous  amount  of  electric  power  to  be 
hod  from  the  utreamg  of  the  Alps,  and  the 
Italians  think  that  America  cmild  develop 
this  electric  power  l>etter  than  the  English 
or  French.  "We  have  no  fear  from  the  in- 
vestments of  Arneri'n,"  they  t/Ad  me,  for 
Ain«rricans  "would  have  no  selfish  politi- 
ml  m^/tive  behind  them." 
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Yale  Door  Closers 
complete  the  door 

You  can't  fail  to  pull  the  door 
open. 

How  many  times  do  you  fail 
to  push  it  closed'^ 

Knobs  on  doors  are  accepted 
conveniences,  for  pulling  doors 
open.  You  insist  on  having 
them, 

Yale  Door  Closers  on  doors 
are  accepted  devices  for  closing 
doors  that  have  been  pulled  open. 
They  control  them  quietly, 
without  the  slam,  always,  posi- 
tively. 

They  keep  out  drafts  and  dust, 
promoting  your  comfort  and 
lealth,  conserving  warmth. 

Yale  Door  Closers  may  be 
had  in  proper  size  and  finish  for 
every  type  door  in  your  house. 

They  arc  one  of  the  fa)rwtis 
Yale  products:  Yale  Niqht 
Latches,  Padlocks,  Builders' 
Hardware,  Cabinet  Locks  and 
Chain  Blocks. 

The  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co. 


■      TRADE  ^^^  ^y  ^^  I  ^Pl      MARK       ll 


9  East  40th  Street 


New  Yoik  City 


Chicago  Office:   77  East  Lake  Street, 
Canadian  V.ule  &  Towne  Ltd.,  St.  Catharini-s.  Ont. 


Bronze  Memorial 

TTa  t>T  ir'r*i  DESIGN5.LsTlMArEJ4 
*-*»-Oa^r^l.^  Illustratij>  Booklet  fkiE 

JN0.WiLLIAMS.1nC.  Bronze  Foundry  (Est.1875) 
Wm  DcmAU>  MiYchiu.  Duhuu     550  W.  27T«ST.NtW  YoRK. 


toil(-tH,  whrro  uirriiM  l»rc«;(l.  JJo 
ni'ly  for  tlio  ImiK,  culii  winter. 
JIavo  a  wrirrti,  ft.'inilury,  <-r>riif()rl- 
itlilii,  ofliirlcHM  toili  r,  rii^lit  In  tlu> 
houMoiinywh'  r/'  >(mi  want-  it,.  J>nn't 
gociut  in  llio  toM.  A  boon  to 
iuv.'ili  Ih. 

GUARANTEED  ODORLESS 

'J'lKMt'Tfm  am  k  ilic'i  l.r  a 
»:)ii'tiii<  mI  in  wal'T  in  tli"> 
conlainir.  J'wn j>ly  onfit  a 
rnontii  fiM  Ot'iKy  aH  imiicM. 
Clomt.  Kiiiiriiiil<'i"l.  'I'lilrly 
tliiyx'  f  rlitl.  AHk  forcalulou 

ROWS  SANITARY  MFO.  CO. 

641  1    lllh  III  ,  Dalroll,  Mich. 
Alk  nlx.iit    It.,  -Hi,ri  Wil.l.>tl.M>|.. 
fl'.t  »r,r|  l:.,l,f    Kiii.nlMK  WaUr 
Wilhoul.  liumlilriK. 


Base  andFloorj 
one  continuous 
piece. 


Put  On  Like  Piaster — Wears  Like  Iron 

It  In  a  ooiitponltlon  inn(«>rlal,  fVitMy  apiilinl  lii  jilnntin  fnnii  uvrr  "l<l 
•  ir  nnw  w»ii'I,  Irnii,  nonorflttt  or  oth«r  iii)l)(t  fniiiiiliitlon — I  iiM  .'l-H  to  I  '.: 
III.  Ililuk — l>(>n«  iiiit  oruok,  )i«pl  iir  noino  Inond  froin  riiiinilutlnii, 

it  ji'miiiitn  a  MoiitttiudiiH,  Itiin  Knilriml,  niiiiirit)),  niiii-nlliipi>rY  ntiTfado, 
irmrtlimllr  0  noot'ilflfln  tllv — No  xronk,  ^'rfivlnn  or  }iiiiit  for  ttm  aooiiiiiii- 
hitlMii  >if  K'cBas,  dirt  or  iiiolntiirr-    In  iinlnolnHii  iirxl  (l««ti  not  fntlv;tio. 

Tlie  Beat  Floor 

f',r  KK'tinn,  I'unlrr,  ltAt)i  Koom,  I.Ain.'lrv,  r'oroli,   (JnniKo,    l{<^r(lull^nt. 
ltirkt«<r.  llot«<l,  Cnotorr.  omnn    |tuU<IIt,K,    Itallrond   Nt(itl»i),    lloj<pUnl    • 
all  iilsrAH  wlicrn  ft  liKBiitiriil,  fiiiliAtaiif  Inl  nn<l  font-nnny   <l»or  In  ilKiilrnl. 
\  ',\it  ohiilvf-  of  «K«ninl  |itn>ttl>inl  (o.lortt.      full  liiforionllnii  nml   miiuplo 

I-'ltKK    nil     T>i<p.rr(. 

IMPERIAL  FLOOR  COMPANY        , 

,    989   Culler    DiiildiriK.    Rocliesler.    New   York    [ 

On    llir    markft    lo   yi'ar.i.  k 
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By  Discarding  Something 
Good  lor  Something  Better 


KELSEV 
HEACTH 

we  A  T 


EVERY     time    you     forced     your 
boiler  or   furnace   to  keep  you 
warm    last    winter,    you    drovi" 
far   more   extra   lieat    up   the   chimney 
than   you   secured   in   your  rooms. 

Up  chimney  heat  is  absolutely 
uasted  heat. 

Wasted   heat  costs  money. 

How  much  wasted  money  your 
system  may  he  costing  you  don't 
know.  But  we  can  sliow  you.  V\'c 
can  show  you  that  no  matter  how 
economical  you  think  your  system 
is,  for  even  the  average  weather, 
the  Kclsey  Health  Heat  is  far  more 
economical. 

This  is  a  strong  claim.  But  after 
you  have  your  facts  and  figures,  you 
iiiav  .<ee  the  wisdom  of  substitiiting 
a    Kelsey   for  your  present   system. 

You  won't  hesitate  to  discar<l 
something  you  thought  to  be  good; 
for  something  you  find  out  is  de- 
cidedly better. 

Whatever  you  do  or  don't  do;  at 
least  send  for  booklet  called  "Some 
>'.Miig    Sense   on    Her.ting." 

The.  y^ELSEV 

'  WARM   AIR    GEPERATOR  I 
235  Jzones  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

NF.W  YORK  CHICAGO 

103-C  Park  Avenue  217-C  W.  Lake  St. 
DETROIT  BOSTON 

Space95-C  Builders'  Ex.  405-C  P.  O.  Sq.  Bldg. 


Dreer's  "Matchless  Dozen" 
Hardy  Perennial  Phlox 

Twelve  distinct  varieties  selected  from  a  collection 
of  over  one  hundred  sorts,  some  of  tiiem  new  varie- 
ties and  colors  of  recent  introduction,  otliers  llie 
cream  of  the  best  older  sorts.  An  assortment  of 
twelve  varieties  that  is  not  possible  to  surpass.  You 
can  plant  Phlox  at  any  time  so  long  as  tlie  ground 
is   not   actually  frozen. 

ELIZABETH  CAMPBELL.    Bright  salmim-pink 

will)    lighter  sluidings   and  darli  crimson 

tye. 
EURO  PA.     Vigorous     wliitc     witli      decided 

crimson-carmine    eye. 
GEFION.        Tender    peachblossom    pink     with 

l)riglit   rose  eye. 
Mrs.  JENKINS.       Tile    best    all    round    pure 

wliite. 
RIVERTON  JEWEL.        Beautiful      shade      of 

inauve-riise.    illuminated    by    a    brilliant 

carrniiie-riHl  eye. 
R.P.  STRtJTHERS.     Bright    rosy-carmine,    witli 

claret-red   eye. 
RYNSTROM.      Beautiful  carmine-rose. 
THOR.      Heai'tiful  salmon-pink,  overlaid  with 

a    deep    scarlet    glow,    large    wliite    halo 

and   aniline-red  eye. 
VON  LA88BURO.      I'urest   white    with    excep- 

lionul   large    Mowers. 
VIKING.       One    of    the    latest    to    flower,     a 

plea-viiig    soft    salinoii-rose. 
W.  0.  EOAN.       One    of    the    largest    flowering 

sorts,    a   pleasing    shade   of   soft    pink. 
WIDAR.       Bright    reddish    violet    with    large 

wliita  centre. 

SBc  eacn;  $2.60  per  dozen;  $16  00  per  100 

The  tet  of  12  varieties  for  $2.fi0  postpaid. 

Our    Fall    Catalogue    also    gives    a    complete    list    of 

seasonable     Seeds.     IManIs     ami     Bulbs     fur     outdoors, 

window,    garden  and   conservatory. 

-1  rnjip  niniird  tree  to  anvnne.  mentionino  ">'» 
uiauazine. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 
714-716  Cheitnut  St.  Philadelphia,   Pn. 


THE  FIRST  ENGLISHMAN 
IN  RESCUED  LILLE 

(Continued  from  page  106) 

if  au.v  of  the  sentiit's  in  tlio  trpnchcs 
by  Ciiapelle  AI•In»•nti^t•es  t'ver  ostali 
ILslu'd  spiritual  contact  witli  that  citv 
full  of  laiiiian  yoamiiiKs  as  he  stared  over 
the  parapet  and  saw  thru  the  mists  the 
tall  ciiimneys  of  Lille.  Women  lay  awake, 
as  they  told  me  today,  and  cried  out : 

"When  will  the  English  come 7" 

After  the  first  tei  lur  of  the  (iermaii 
occupation  and  the  first  najjuinK  of  law 
which  regulated  all  their  lives,  forbade 
them  to  be  out  in  the  streets  after  S 
o'clock  in  the  evenin;,',  and  shut  them  up 
in  their  house.s  like  luuiglity  children  at 
2  in  the  afternoon  wiicn  the  Oerman  com- 
mandant was  annoyed  with  some  com- 
plaint, one  of  their  worst  days  came  when, 
just  before  Easter,  15)16,  8,000  young 
women  of  Lille  were  forcibly  seized  and 
sent  away  to  work  in  the  fields,  hundreds 
of  miles  from   their  homes. 

It  was  a  reign  of  terror  for  every  girl 
in  Lille  and  for  their  parents.  Different 
quarters  in  the  town  were  chosen  for  this 
conscription  of  girls,  and  machine  guns 
were  posted  at  each  end  of  the  street,  and 
families  were  ordered  to  gather  in  door- 
ways, when  the  Cerman  officers  came 
around  and  m.ade  arbitrary  choice,  saying 
to  one  girl,  "You,"  and  to  another,  "You," 
and  then  ordered  their  men  to  take  them. 

One  of  them  who  was  taken  and  spent 
six  months  in  this  forced  labor  told  me 
that  she  had  no  change  of  linen  all  that 
time,  and  slept  on  a  truss  of  straw  in  an 
old  barn,  at  first  with  men  who  were  put 
into  the  same  barn  with  them,  and  then 
only   with   women. 

More  unspeakable  things  happened,  and 
there  is  no  forgiveness  in  the  hearts  of 
those  who  suffered  them. 

That  was  the  first  exodus  from  Lille, 
and  the  second  happened  twelve  days  later, 
when  12,000  men  and  boys  were  sent 
away  further  into  the  German  lines  so 
that  their  labor  should  not  be  given  to 
the  Allies. 

More  than  two  years  ago  a  German 
commission  visited  Ijille  and  all  the  ma- 
chinery was  removed  from  the  great  tex- 
tile factories,  which  made  the  wealth  of 
the  city.  With  that  of  Roubaix  and  Tour- 
coing,  millions  of  pounds'  worth  of  ma- 
chinery was  taken,  and  what  could  not  be 
taken  was  smashed.  It  was  a  deliberate 
plan  to  kill  the  industry  of  northern 
France. 

Among  the  worst  cruelties  done  by  the 
Germans  was  their  treatment  of  the  Brit- 
ish prisoners.  From  Mr.  Moore,  the  clergy- 
man, and  from  the  American  doctor,  and 
from  other  witnesses  I  heard  dreadful 
things  of  the  prisoners^-  sufferings.  Most 
of  them  were  kept  in  the  citadel  at  Mon- 
senbarceul  outside  the  city,  and  from  that 
place  were  drafted  to  dig  trenches.  There 
were  about  SOO  of  them  there  at  a  time, 
and  it  was  said  by  Mr.  Moore  to  be  a 
Black  Hole  of  Calcutta.  They  were  always 
half  starved  so  that  they  were  almost  too 
weak  to  walk. 

"I  looked  into  young  faces,"  said  the 
clergyman,  "and  thought,  'I  shall  be  called 
to  bury  you  in  a  day  or  two.'  " 

One  does  not  wish  at  this  stage  of  the 
war  to  stir  up  passion  and  desire  for  re- 
venge. God  knows  there  is  no  need  of  that, 
but  these  things  must  be  written  in  his- 
tory, and  I  write  them  now,  knowing  their 
truth.  In  this  city  of  Lille  I  have  heard 
a  thousand  things  of  tragedy,  even  in  one 
day's  visit. 

In  the  hearts  of  the  people  there  are 
thousands  of  other  memories.  One  scone 
that  was  tlescribed  to  me  had  the  (leriuan 


INDIVIDUALITY     in      home 

1  Jccotation  today  may  be  so  readily 
attuincd — at   moderate  coat. 

This    is    accomplished    by     well- 

choacn_ furniture  and  rugs — and  "wcll- 
chosen"  does  not  necessarily  mean  expen- 
sive. These,  against  a  bacltgrouncl  of 
quiet,  even-toned  walls  and  ceilings,  make 
certain  real  individuality. 

Liquid  Velvet  is  the  quiet,  even- 
toned  flat  enamel.  1 1  is  truly  economical 
because  it  is  washable.  The  original  soft 
color  and  texture  of  Liquid  Velvet  covered 
walls  are  preserved  for  years — because 
they  nriay  be  washed  as  often  as  necessary. 

Liquid   Velvet  has  an  unusually 

'arge  spread— another  real  economy. 
And  the  first  cost  of  Liquid  Velvet  is  low. 
Made  in  white  and  attractive  colors. 
Write  for  Color  Chart  and  Booklet. 
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HODGSON  Portable  HOUSES 

The  liuiUling  of  even  a  small  honsv='  itsiially 
!)riiigs  with  it  a  long  string  of  reil-t.ipe  anU 
tinally  when  the  building  is  finished  you  may 
tind  that  your  expectations  have  not  been 
fully  realized. 

Why  not  know  before  you  drive  a  nail  just 
what  the  finished  result  will  be?     You  can. 

Buy  your  house  the  Hodgson  Way.  First 
send  for  a  catalog  containing  photographs  of 
many  kinds  of  small  houses  in  various  styles 
and  sizes. 

After  you  have  made  your  selection,  send 
yo\ir  order  and  the  house  will  be  shipped  in 
neat,  compact  sections,  painted,  and  ready  to 
be  assembled — this  can  be  done  by  a  couple 
of  unskilled  workmen  in  a  comparativelv 
short  time. 

First   send   for   the   catalog 
E.  F.  HODGSON  CO. 

Room  230.  71-73  Federal  Stieet.  Boston 
6  Ea>t  39th  Street.  New  York 
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Emperor  as  its  central  chiiraoter.  Ho 
came  to  Lille  in  April  last,  when  the  Ger- 
man oll'ensive  in  Flanders  was  in  full  force 
and    they    had    taken    Keminel. 

From  6  in  the  morning  until  2.15  in 
the  afternoon  .'soldiers  were  drawn  up  in 
the  streets  awaiting  the  man  who  symbol- 
ized the  might  of  German  arms  and  is 
now  bearing  the  burden  of  all  its  crimes. 
Wlien  he  i)assed  at  last  on  his  way  to 
K"mmel  there  was  only  one  company  of 
(rerman  soldiers  who  cheered  him  witli  me- 
chanical "Hoch  !  Hoch  !''  All  others  main- 
tained dead  silence,  and  the  Kaiser  passed 
down  their  lines  with  gloomy  hmks  on  his 
way  to  Kemmel  Hill.  Those  were  the  worst 
days  for  the  people  of  Lille,  and  during  the 
last  offensive  in  Flanders,  when  the  Brit- 
ish lost  Armenti&res  and  Kemmel  and  the 
British  .army  was  but  a  thin  line,  holding 
back  the  tide. 

"We  gave  ourselves  up  for  lost."  .some 
of  the  people  told  me.  "It  .«eemed  that  all 
our  faith  and  all  our  patience  had  been 
in  vain.  We  cried  out  to  God  in  despair, 
but  that  lasted  only  a  little  while.  We 
steeled  ourselves  again  and  said.  'France 
,.nd  England  cannot  be  beaten.  We  must 
win  in  the  end.'  And  your  men  helped  us. 
Your  prisoners  were  brought  through  our 
.streets,  muddy,  exhausted,  and  covered 
\.ith  blood,  some  of  them,  but  they  held 
their  heads  high,  so  proudly,  oh.  so  proud- 
ly, and  some  of  them  said  as  they  pas.sed  : 
'It's  all  right ;  we  shall  have  them  yet ;  we 
>hal!  come  back  on  them.'  Then  we  said  r 
'If  the  boys  speak  like  that,  after  all  they 
have  suffered,  we  must  no't  lose  heart' ;  and 
we   were  comforted." 

Two  hundred  and  forty  British  soldiers 
lie  buried  in  Lille,  but  2000  Germans  lie 
buried  there,  too. 

■'Once  when  I  was  burying  three  of  our 
men."  said  Mr.  Moore,  "a  German  pastor 
was  burying  seventy-six  of  his  own  sol- 
diers. The  number  of  their  dead  appalled 
them,  and  as  year  by  year  their  losses 
piled  up  and  still  there  was  no  end  and 
no  victory,  even  the  braggarts  were  silenced 
and  glorrm  took  possession  of  th<'m  all." 

The  American  doctor  w;is  friendly  with 
a  young  German  who  had  an  English 
mother  and  was  a  nice  fellow,  and  it  was 
he  who  brought  tidings  of  str:inge  things 
aU»ut  to  happen. 

It  was  last  midnight  on  September  .".0 
•hat  the  doctor  heard  a  ringing  at  his  door- 
f»ell  He  went  df/wn,  frightened,  as  some 
sudden  summons  like  that  was  always 
frightening,  and  opened  the  door  and  saw  ] 
Ills   friend.  j 

■'What  are  you  doing  at  this  liourV"  he  ] 
a.sked.  Tlie  young  German  was  white  and  j 
haggjird.  ; 

'T  must  t^-ll  you  a  Strang*-  scr-rft."  he 
s.-iid  in  a  whisper.  "I  i)rr>mised  to  let  you 
know  when  to  leave,  in  ease  Lille  were 
aliandoned  by  ns  and  there  was  risk  of 
ty>mbardment.  That  time  has  come.  To- 
night l.'i.^KlO  men  are  leaving  Lille  and  in 
!i    little   while   it   will    be   evarii:it<-r|    ' 

Th<re  were  other  sign-  of  appro;i<hirig 
Hi^lht  und<r  the  firessnif  of  I'rifish  troops. 
All  the  hridg<'M  were  mined.  German  guns 
vf-ro  fdaecd  on  the  inner  side  of  the  canal 
and  fir<d  to  the  British  lines,  which 
xr'Tficfl  U>  come  nearer  every  day,  judg- 
ing  hy   the   rf»ar  iif  canfion. 

'The  FCnglish  ari-  eoiiiing."  said  the  peo- 
ple of  F/illf.  and  heM  their  hands  to  their 
throats.  They  could  hanlly  breathe  he- 
ranne  of  their  ereitement,  Tliev  were  nick 
aird   white  with   ho[»e, 

An'l  HO  it  hafipene/l  ye«terday,  and  today 
1  went  into  Lille,  hut  even  now.  like 
thone  I  met,  f  ean  hardly  believe  that  all 
thin  ix  true. 

Lille  iM  a  city  of  splendid  f hnnksgiving. 
:  nd  the  name  of  F/ngland  is  Mpoken  rm  the 
lipi  of  itx  people  and  of  its  children  nn  n 
rnngie  word  to  which  they  i/we  their  rescue. 
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Your  Investment  Problem 

UNDER  present  conditions  sound  investment  securities  are  avail- 
able at  prices  which  yield  unusually  attractive  returns.  In  solving 
your  investment  problem — in  placing  your  funds  or  in  re-investing 
your  holdings  to  the  best  advantage — the  Bond  Department  of  this 
Company  can  be  of  service  to  you. 

This  department  is  a  complete  investment  organization,  with  every 
modern  facility  for  service  to  investors.  It  investigates,  examines,  and 
underwrites  bond  and  note  issues;  buys  and  sells  securities;  and  fur- 
nishes information  relating  to  investments.  Through  our  correspon- 
dents in  various  cities,  these  facilities  are  placed  at  the  convenient 
disposal  of  our  customers  outside  of  New  York. 

This  Company  is  an  organization- — of  which 
the  Bond  Department  is  a  part — covering 
completely  the  field  of  banking  and  trust 
service. 

Through  its  Banking  Department,  the  Com- 
pany transacts  a  general  commercial  banking 
business.  As  a  member  ot  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  the  Company  is  enabled  to  extend  to 
its  customers  the  credit  facilities  and  rediscount 
and  collection  privileges  of  a  member  bank. 

Through  its  Foreign  Department  and  its 
affiliations  and  connections  throughout  the 
world,  the  Company  affords  a  complete  for- 
eign banking  service.  It  also  gives  special 
attention  to  the  banking  needs  of  officers  and 
men  in  the  American  Expeditionary  Force 
and  other  recognized  organizations  abroad. 

Through  its  Trust  Department  the  Company 
acts  in  every  fiduciary  capacity  for  corpora- 
tions and  individuals. 

Your  inquiries  as  to  how  we  may  serve  you 
will  be  welcomed. 

Our  month\y  booklet,  Inveslment  Ret  ommefiJalwnSjhmzWt'don  request 

Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 
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Shell  tex  Rim  wed 

Shu r- on 

EYEGLASSES  AND  SPECTACLES 

See  well,  look  isvell,  feel 
well — here's  the  Shur-on 
story,  told  by  thousands 
who  from  morning  to 
bed-time  forget  that  they 
are  wearing  glasses.  Prove 
it  for  yourself. 

Insist  on  the  genuine, 
which  always  bear  the 
name  Shur-on  or  Shell- 
tex  in  the  mounting. 
They  cost  no  more. 


E.  KIRSTEIN  SONS  CO. 

253  Andrew  St.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Makers  of  rimmed  and  rimless  Shur-on 
eyeglasses  and  spectacles.  Established  1864. 
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THE  HOHENZOLLERN'S 
CATSPAW 

(ContlitutU  from  page  loi)) 
Austria  fcttcicil  by  iu>litii-al  and  militar.v 
alliances,  ciislnnis  aKit'cnifnts,  tradt-  un- 
dt-r.standings,  net  ret  and  open  contracts  and 
treaties  of  every  known  olniracter,  few  of 
wliich  contained  any  niodicnni  of  tviuity  for 
Anstiia. 

It  was  a  sad  fact  that  the  corfers  of  the 
Anstrian  (iovernnient  had  for  months  h('(>n 
in  so  dei)leted  a  condition  that  financial  ex- 
perts of  the  Emperor  were  displaying 
{genius  in  keeping  the  truth  from  the  peo- 
ple. Two  disiiiiieting  wars  in  the  neighbor- 
ing 14alkans  had  aliimst  paralyzed  coni- 
iiierce  in  Austria  and  in  Hungary.  Wilhelm 
obviously  knew  this,  but  doubtlessly  hoped 
that  Francis  Joseph  would  not  think  of  a 
matter  so  unimportant  in  declaring  war. 

With  half  an  eye  Wilhelm  must  have  per- 
ceived the  ease  with  which  the  dreaming 
recluse  might  serve  his  purpose  and  this 
safely  accomplished  by  absent  treatment.  In 
A  ieniKi  the  Kaiser  had  for  Ambassador  a 
l-.een-witted  Saxon  whose  zeal  for  the 
Fatherland  and  its  ruler  was  boundless,  and 
this  functionary  would  be  the  very  man 
to  organize  and  conduct  a  cabal  influencing 
l-'rancis  Joseph  to  do  anything.  It  would 
not  be  safe  for  the  (Jerman  Government  to 
have  to  do  with  so  sinister  a  program, 
while  it  would  be  sufficiently  safe  for  the 
hint  to  come  from  the  All  Highest  and  be 
carried  to  the  Austrian  capital  by  trusted 
militarists  of  the  Crown  Prince's  cli(iue. 

Well,  the  suggestion  from  high  quarters 
was  all  that  the  dii)lomatist  required  to  or- 
ganize the  cabal  to  halt  the  aged  Mon- 
arch's prayers  for  peace,  and  to  so  work 
ui'on  his  pride  and  probably  weakening  in- 
tellect that  he  would  play  (Jermauy's  game 
by  hurling  a  surprize  ultimatum  and  war 
declaration  against  the  Serbian  Govern- 
nunit.  whose  people  he  had  long  detested. 
There  were  not  more  than  six  or  seven 
men  in  this  band  of  schemers ;  there  were 
military  high  officials  who  had  long  wanted 
war  for  their  own  purposes,  and  one  or 
two  were  Hungarian  statesmen  saturated 
with  the  Pan-German  idea,  one  of  whom 
had  the  Empenn-'s  ear  to  the  exclusiou  of 
advisers  of  higher  positions. 

One  by  one  these  conspirators  journeyed 
to  the  Imperial  villa  at  Ischl  and  remained 
until  convinced  he  had  furthered  the  proj- 
ect of  war,  and  in  this  specious  manner 
Francis  Joseph  was  influenced  into  assum- 
ing the  outward  responsibility  for  the 
world's  master  crime. 

The  original  intention  of  calling  for  an 
aifology  from  Serbia,  the  punishment  of 
certain  agitators  against  Austria-Hungary, 
and  promises  of  better  conduct  thereafter, 
was  depfirted  from  piecemeal  by  the  sub- 
stituted ultimatum  drafted  con  ainore  in 
the  Vienna  Foreign  Ministry  by  a  diplo- 
matist of  Hungarian  birth  intimately  know- 
ing Serbia  thru  oflicial  residence  at  Bel- 
grade. The  formal  declaration  of  hostilities 
following  the  ultimatum  was  wholly  un- 
necessary, for  the  ultimatum  adroitly  meant 
to  be  unanswerable  had  all  the  force  of  a 
declaration  of  war.  The  unreasonable  time- 
limit  of  forty-eight  hours  for  replying  to 
the  demands  made  a  clash  absolutely  certain 
—  it  could  not  be  avoided,  in  spite  of  the 
conferences  held  day  and  night  at  St. 
I'etersburg,  London  and  Paris. 

And  this  is  the  true  genesis  of  the  start- 
ing of  the  world  cataclysm,  already  killing 
four  or  five  millions  of  innocent  mortals, 
maiming  twice  as  many,  and  devastating 
half  of  Europe.  In  all  faith  do  I  believe 
that  the  rcsi>onsil)iUti/  for  the  war  rests  in 
(ierniany,  and  that  the  irresolute  Francis 
J()s<'ph  was  influenced  into  his  murderous 
action  by  the  cabal  of  men  doing  AN'ilhelm 
IPs  bidding. 


Riffttims 

Thet^euttc 

Shaving  Ct^am 

This  new  shaving  cream  which  is  prepared 
with  particular  thought  for  the  needs  of  the 
safety  razor  possesses  medicinal  qualities  that 
keep  the  skin  healthful.  The  rich,  creamy 
lather  it  forms  does  not  Rum  up  between  the 
guard  and  blade,  helps  the  blade  cut  easily 
.and  evenly,  prevents  irritation  of  the  skin 
and  is  a  healing  agent  to  small  abrasions  or 
scrapes.  It  is  cooling  and  soothing  to  Ihe 
sUin. 

Buy  a  jar  of  Ingram's  Therapeutic  Shaving  Cream  from  your 
ilrugnist  for  5Cc.  Mail  us  tlie  carton,  with  his  name,  ami  re- 
ef ive  free  a  2Sc  package  cif  Ingram's  Zodcnta.  for  the  teeth. 
n  your  druggist  is  notsuppHeii,  mail  the  50c  to  us  and  receive 
the  jar  ol  Ingram's  Therapeutic  Shaving  Cream  with  the 
Zodciita. 

Frederick  F.  Ingram  Co. 

54  Tenth  Street  Detroit,  Michigan 

lyindsor^  Ontario 

To  convince  yourself  of  its  merit  write  for 
free  sample  (121) 


Set 
in 
Solid  Gold 


Send  Your  Name  and  We'll 
Send  You  a  Lachnite 

DON'T  send  a  penny.  Just  send  your  name  and  say.  "Sendma 
a  Lachnite  mounted  in  a  solid  ^old  ring  on  10  days  tree 
trial."  We  will  send  itprepaid  right  to  your  home.  When  it 
cornea  merely  deposit  $4  7">  with  the  postman  and  then  wear  the 
ring  for  10  full  days.  H  you,  or  if  any  of  ycur  friends  can  tell 
It  from  a  diamond,  send  it  back.  But  if  you  decide  to  buy  it 
—send  U3  S2.5C  a  naontb  until  $18.75  baa  been  paiu. 

IVrifA  TaHav  S^"<^  your  name  now.  Tell  ua  which  of  the 
•  •  *  1*1?  >  vUmMjf  solid  gold  rings  illustrated  above  you  wish 
(ladies'  or  men's).    Be  sure  to  send  finger  size. 
g.Harold  Lachman  Co., 12N.  Michigan  Av..Dept.  24^  Chicago^ 


Don't  Wear 
a  Truss 

Brooks'    Appliance,     the 

modern  scientific  invention,  the 
wonderful  new  discovery  that 
relieves  rupture,  will  be  sent 
on  trial.  No  obnoxious  springs 
or  pads 

Brooks'  Rupture  Appliance 

Has  automatic  Air  Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts  together  as  you  would 
a  broken  limb.  No  salves.  No  lies.  Durable, 
cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Protected  by 
U.  S.  patents.  Catalog  and  measure  blanks 
mailed  free.  Send  name  and  address  today. 
C.  E.  BROOKS,     490F  State  St.,  MarihaU,  Mich. 


MR.  C  E.  BROOKS 


OUIPVCIIC  CinVO  I^t'"^-  <^''''>^-  Car.lcer. 
UnlUllClla  own  ■  Bowel  Comphiint, 
I.imberneck,  Sorehc-ad,  etc.,  the  best  remedy  is 
always  GERMt^ZONE.  .At  most  dealers  or  75c  post- 
paid with  5  book  poultry  library  free. 
CEO    H.  LEE  CO.    Dept.  720  Omaha,  N«b. 


A  COURSE  IN 

SOCIAL  PROBLEMS 

By  A.  S.  BEATMAN.  A.  M. 

TIe.id     of     llistorv     Doi>ai  liiit'iit.     Julia 
Kichnian  High  School,  New  \\>ik  City. 

Teacliers send  tor  thi.s  brochure.  It  is  tre^-. 
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Thruout  Austria  and  Hungary  thore  was 
always  good  feeling  for  America,  super- 
ficially at  least,  and  dignitaries  from  the 
Emperor  down  to  subordinates  in  public 
offices  always  assured  me  that  the  Monarchy 
wanted  nothing  but  the  best  of  relations 
with  the  Washington  Government  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  But  beneath 
the  surface  there  was  a  feeling  of  animosity 
against  us  varying  always  with  the  current 
attitude  of  Berlin  toward  Uncle  Sam.  The 
press  of  Vienna  and  Budapest  was  ordered 
not  to  print  statements  or  opinions  un- 
friendly to  America,  and  the  official  censor 
scores  of  times  forced  the  newspapers  to 
delete  carping  editorials  and  letters  written 
by  persons  whom  the  editors  delighted  in 
describing  as  "American  Journalists"  or 
"Professors  in  recognized  American  uni- 
versities." When  taken  to  task  by  the  For- 
eign Office  for  these  disobediences,  the  edi- 
tors would  make  the  shambling  excuse  that 
the  offending  article  slipt  into  their  columns 
by  mistake,  and  that  would  terminate  the 
incident.  Of  course  there  were  German 
propaganda  agents  operating  in  the  Danu- 
bian  capitals,  and  these  had  little  fear  of 
the  Austro-Hungarian   Government. 

When  a  submarine  flying  the  Austrian 
flag  pounced  without  warning  upon  the 
Italian  ship  ''Ancona,"  having  American 
passengers,  and  Washington  demanded  an 
apology  with  punishment  of  the  commander 
of  the  undersea  craft,  the  Austrian  Gov- 
ernment promptly  apologized  and  offered 
compensation.  A  day  or  two  after  the  For- 
eign Office  had  rendered  satisfaction  for  the 
outrage,  a  distinguished  Austrian2  diplo- 
matist assured  me  that  the  piratical  craft  j 
was  really  a  German  submarine,  manned 
by  Germans,  and  that  the  flag  of  Austria 
had  been  employed  solely  as  a  ruse.  1 

I  have  seen  the  play  of  fate  in  the  passing 
from  life  of  certain  of  the  actors  in  the 
sujjerlative  of  tragedies  staged  at  the  Aus- 
trian capital  in  the  epochal  year  1914.  I 
saw  the  venerable  Emperor  and  the  German 
/Embassador  in  their  coffins,  witnessed  the 
loss  of  honor  of  the  pro-German  statesman 
at  Budapest,  and  the  dismissal  from  the 
Foreign  Office  by  the  well-meaning  Em- 
peror Karl  of  the  conscienceless  man  who 
drafted  the  Serbian  ultimatum.  Of  the 
rriilitary  men,  I  have  read  that  one  achieved 
a  field  marshalship  and  the  other  a  count- 
ship  for  their  efforts  in  causing  the  pur- 
poseless war. 

Poor  Austria  has  surely  paid  a  crushing 
price  for  her  partnership  with  Prussianized 
Germany,  with  which  her  only  similarity 
was  the  possession  of  the  same  language 
and  Austria's  fate  must  ever  be  remembered 
by  fltatesmen  who  think  there  is  strength  in 
sfecret  alliances. 


Newcomer  to  the  Trenches — And  where 
do  I  go  when  thi.s  shelling  business  starts? 

Siindy  (late  of  the  Wee  Kirk) — Laddie, 
that  all  depends  on  your  reieegifrus  opeen- 
ion*. — (JiiHuell'it  Halurday  Journal. 

Great  is  the  red  tape  habit. 

iWUiTf.  he  entered  the  army  he  had  sfoffed 
at  the  infection.  One  Saturday,  after  a 
few  months'  training,  he  fouiifl  that  he 
would  be  unable  to  r-ome  to  New  York  for 
the  week  end.  Af^-ordingly  he  'phoned  his 
sweetheart  to  that  efect.  An  hour  later 
»Le  reeeived  this  telegram  : 

C'onfirming  telefihone  message  even  date, 
regret  report  will  be  unable  visit  Nr-w  York 
Saturday.  Il'-ason,  shutting  off  <it  fur- 
JoughM.  KeHpe'-tfully Hew  York  Tribune. 

A  correspondent  would  like  to  hear  from 
any  man  who  eoritempldf.eH  striking  a  mateh 
in  South  Kermirigton,  with  a  view  to  shar- 
ing  same. —  funck. 

Grandmother  to  Albert  just  returning  to 
the  front  -Now  promiHe  me,  Albert,  dear, 
if  ever  vou  come  across  n  wayside  brook 
don't  drink  It,  \mt  gargle  It. — Punch. 


PaYTOTHE  ORDER  OF. 

COUHTCIUIONATVIie 


BANKCKS  TRUST  OOMMHY 


^g^^^^ 


^Pli^iw«fe 


Provide  your  boy  or  girl 
with  an  emergency  fund 

The  men  and  women  who  are  going 
overseas  on  the  Great  Crusade  deserve 
every  possible  provision  for  their  wel- 
fare. Would  it  not  add  to  their  com- 
fort and  feeling  of  security  to  have  a 
little  sum  in  safe  and  convenient  form 
r  use  in  an  emergency?  Would 
it  not  add  to  your  peace  of  mind 
to  supply  them  with   such  a   fund? 


AT%        jk"      American    J^tM 
mDmJ\m  AssociaUon  V/IISCjUGS 

are  the  safest,  handiest  "travel  and  emergency  money."  I  They  can 
be  used  only  after  the  rightful  owner  has  countersigned  them,  and 
they  are  accepted  like  cash  in  all  countries  of  the  Allies  and 
neutrals  to  pay  for  goods  and  services. "  They  are  of  convenient 
denominations  and  are  issued  in  a  neat,  handy  pocket  case.  Before 
your  boy  or  girl  sails  take  him  or  her  to  any  bank  and  obtain  an 
assortment  of  $10,  $20,  $50  and  $100  Cheques.  The  holder  must 
sign  the  Cheques  and  should  be  present  when  they  are  purchased. 
If  your  beink  is  not  prepared  to  sell  you  "A.  B.  A."  Cheques,  apply  to 

Bankers  Trust  Company 

New  York  City 


m:^Xl^s^xxreiX': 


;e  laei 


^«^  Fault! 

Pajamas  on^  Night  Shirts 

What  15'  ^  You  r  Nation's  Capiy 

r  oi  15c  in  si. imps  (»r  coin  will  briiii:  v<'ii  B  the  I'.itlilincJcT 


iVa^hin(jton.  the  home  of  the  i'athfiniit'r,  1%  the 
nerve    centi-r  of  cIvUtzatlon;    hislar^f    i%    ftt-lnfj 
made  at  thi%  wnrtd  capital.     The  I 'at  h  finder  s 
illustrated  weekti/  review  f/ii>e8  f/oa  a  clear.  Im- 
partial and  com'ci  dlaynn%i%  ttf  public  affairs 
durlnjf   the%e  atrenaout,    epnrh  •  making   days. 


will'  li  1  .  Mil'  'f,  f\%t\Ae.  Piit/rl.iiinrii;,  \^  li'.lr 

clciifly,  Liifly.  brirflv   -  here  It  *H.     Sr-ti'l 

weeks.    Tho  lik;  doci  nut  repay  ui,  but  we  arc  ifloU  tuluveut  in  new  Irlcndv 


'\  \\r  liiil'*  matter  n\  15c  in  si. imps  or  coin  will  briin:  yuii  S  the  I'.itlilincJcT 
13  wrrks  fin  trial.  Tlir  Path  tin* Icr  Is  an  iUustrat<'<l  wt-ckly,  pnlilislu'd  at 
K\\c  Nation's  <  rnicr.  for  tlif*  Nation  ;  a  i>aprr  that  prints  -ill  the  nrws  of  the 
wr.rl'I  an<l  Irlls  I  lir  triilli  iitnl  only  tin-  tnith  ;  now  in  its  26th  ycaT.  Tliis  pa- 
per III  Is  tlir  1 1  ill  witiiKiit  rmplviriij  ihc  p'thc;  It  costs  but  f  I  a  \<-.it.  II  you 
want  to  krcp  postcil  on  wliat  Is  yoinif  on  Iti  the  world,  at  tlic  least  expense 
ol  time  or  money,  this  Is  your  means.  If  you  want  a  paper  hi  your  lionio 
I'athriMfler  Is  yours.  li  you  wniiht  appri-(  fate  a  pap'-r  whii  h  puts  ever vthinij 
Sc  tr)  iihow  that  you  Hiiifht  like  mil  ha  l^aoer,  ami  wr-  will  sem  I  tlie  f 'al  hiniiler  on  (iroliiitJon  13 

Th«  Pathf Indttr,  Box     39  ■  Washlngton^D.C. 
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Wlifjhrvor  your  quo  si  ion;  —  bo  it  llio  pronuiicitilion 
of  f'<iiil<iiirri(;ril  ;  lii"  ?»(><:ll]n<j  o)  it  pii/.'/liiu)  word: 
Ui."  Im.  /ilirjiiof  ZfTfibruf jfj*?.  Ill**  iTtciiiiiiiri 
'.|  Miiflily,  ^<:<i,l>arik,cl':.,    Iliin  Sunromo 
Aiilli'irlly  r  i>iilfiiii^4  /It I  iiu  urril<-,|iiiiil  hIiswi.t: 
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THE  NEW  BOOKS 


'^'•'•'- ••■•■•■  'CTBTOmffilP 


,a!.^J,..«,.E 


Joan|and  Peter 

H»;.  WELLS  puts  forth  a  uew  thool- 
•  ogy  uml  a  new  social  piogruin  in  each 
successive  iKiuk.  IWit  as  he  writes  more 
volumes  than  there  are  ditlereut  kiiuls  of 
religiou  ami  politics  he  sometimes  has  to 
revert  to  a  former  scheme.  Wheu  he  wrote 
"God  the  luvisible  Kiug"  the  critics  were 
uot  slow  to  point  out  the  iucousisteiuy  of 
the  adoption  of  kiugship  as  the  symbol  of 
deity  by  a  mau  who  iletests  kiugs  aud  wauts 
to  do  away  with  them  all.  So  stuug  by  these 
criticisms  or  more  likely  because  his  agile 
mind  has  moved  on  to  another  viewpoint 
ho  has,  in  his  new  novel,  Joan  and  Peter, 
run  to  the  opposite  extreme  aud  presents 
a  conception  of  a  most  democratic  and 
modern  CJod,  in  fact  a  visible  business  man 
instead  of  an  invisible  king.  Peter,  who  is 
smashed  up  by  the  fall  of  his  airplane, 
dreams  in  delirium  that  he  visits  the  otfic* 
of  CJod  whom  he  finds  behind  a  most  uutidj 
-desk,  cluttered  up  with 

grubby  test  tubes  and  bottles  at  which  the  Lord 
God  had  apparently  been  trying  over  a  new  ele- 
ment. The  windows  had  not  been  cleaned  for 
ages.  They  were  dark  with  spiders'  webs,  they 
crawled  with  a  buzzing  nightmare  of  horrible 
and  unmeaning  life.  It  was  a  most  unbusiness- 
like office. 

Peter  from  his  pallet  criticizes  the  Lord 
tor  his  mismanagement  of  the  universe  in 
the  plainest  language: 

"Here  was  I,  sir,  and  millions  like  me,  with  a 
clear  promise  of  life  and  freedom!  And  what 
are  we  now  V  Bruises,  red  bones,  dead  bodies ! 
This  German  Kaiser  fellow — an  ass,  sir,  a  per- 
fect ass,  gnawing  a  great  hoie  in  my  shoulder! 
He  and  his  son,  stuffing  themselves  with  a  Blut- 
Wurst  made  out  of  all  our  lives  and  happiness  ! 
What  does  it  mean,  sir?  Has  it  gone  entirely 
out  of  your  control?  Look  at  this  room,  consider 
it — as  a  general  manager's  room.  No  decency. 
No  order.  Everywhere  the  dust  of  ages,  muck 
indescribable,  bacteria !  .  .  .  Look  at  that  beast- 
ly spider  in  the  corner !  Why  do  you  suffer  all 
these  cruel  and   unclean  things?" 

■You  don't  like  it?"  said  the  Lord  God,  with- 
out any  sign   either  of   apology   or   e.xplanation. 
"No,"  said   Peter. 

"Then  change  it,"  said  the  Lord  God,  nodding 
his  head  as  one  who  should  say  "got  you  there." 
"But  how  are  we  to  change  it?" 
"If  you  have  no  will  to  change  it,  you  have 
no  right  to  criticize  it,"  said  the  Lord  God, 
leaning  back  with  the  weariness  of  one  who 
has  had  to  argue  with  each  generation  from 
Job  onward,  precisely  the  same  objections  and 
precisely  the  same  arguments. 

"After  all,"  said  the  Lord  God,  giving  Peter 
no  time  to  speak  further ;  "after  all,  you  are 
three-and-twenty,  Mr.  Peter  Stubland,  and 
you've  been  pretty  busy  complaining  of  me  and 
everything  between  me  and  you,  your  masters, 
pastors,  teachers,  and  so  forth,  for  the  last  half- 
dozen  years.  Meanwhile,  is  your  own  record 
good  ?  Positive  achievements,  forgive  me,  are 
stiJl  to  seek.  You've  been  nearl>  drunk  several 
times,  you've  soiled  yourself  with  a  lot  of  very 
cheap  and  greedy  love-making — I  gave  you  some- 
thing beautiful  there  anyhow,  and  you  knew 
that  while  you  spoilt  it — you've  been  a  vigorous 
Diember  of  the  consuming  class,  and  really, 
j-ou've  got  nothing  clear  and  planned,  nothing 
at  all.  You  complain  of  lack  of  order ;  where's 
the  order  in  your  own  mind?  If  I  was  the  hot- 
tempered  old  autocrat  some  of  you  people  pre- 
tend I  am,  I  should  have  been  tickling  you  up 
with  a  thunderbolt  long  ago.  But  I  happen  to 
have  this  democratic  fad  as  badly  as  any  one — 
Free  Will  is  what  they  used  to  call  it — and  so 
I  leave  you  to  work  out  your  own  salvation.  And 
if  I  leave  you  alone  then  I  have  to  leave  that 
other — that  other  Mr.  Toad  at  Potsdam  alone. 
He  tries  me,  I  admit,  almost  to  the  miracle  pitch 
&t  Ximes  with  the  tone  of  his  everhisting  prepaid 
telegrams — but  one  has  to  be  fair.  What  is  sauce 
for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  Kaiser.  I've  got 
to  leave  you  all  alone  if  I  leave  one  alone.  Don't 
you  see  that?  In  spite  "of  the  mess  you  are  in. 
So  don't  blame  me.  Don't  bhunc  me.  There  isn't 
a  thing  in  the  whole  of  this  concern  of  mine 
thnt  Man  can't  control  if  only  he  chooses  to 
<'ontrol  it.  It's  arranged  like  that.  There's  a  lot 
more  system  here  than  you  suspect,  only  it's 
too   ingeniotia   for   you   to  see.    It's   yours   to   com- 


niaiul.  If  you  want  a  card  index  for  the  world — 
well,  get  a  card  index.  1  won't  prevent  you.' If 
you  don't  like  my  spiders,  kill  my  spiders.  I'm  not 
e.<.nceited  about  them.  If  you  don't  like  the  Kai- 
ser, hung  him,  assu-ssinute  him.  Why  don't  you 
abolish  Kings.  You  could.  But  it  was  your  sort, 
with  your  cheap  and  quick  efficiency  schemes, 
who  set  up  Saul — in  spite  of  my  protests—ages 
ago.  .  .  .  Humanity  either  makes  or  bree<ls  or 
tolerates  all  its  own  aillictions,  great  and  small. 
Not  my  doing.  Take  Kings  and  Courts  Take 
dungheaps  and  Hies.  It's  itstonishing  you  people 
haven't  killed  off  all  the  tties  in  the  world  long 
ago.  They  do  no  end  of  mischief,  and  it  would 
b>»    perfectly    eiusy    to    do.    They're    purely    educa- 


French  Official,  from    Paul  Thompson 

H.  G.  Wells  (right),  author  of  "Joan  and 
Peter,"  in  a  trench  somewhere  in  France 

tional.  Purely.  Even  as  you  lie  in  hospital,  there 
they  are  buzzing  within  an  inch  of  your  nose 
and  landing  on  your  poor  forehead  to  remind 
you  of  what  a  properly  organized  humanity 
could  do  for  its  own  comfort.  But  there's  men 
in  this  world  who  want  me  to  act  as  a  fly-paper, 
simply  because  they  are  too  lazy  to  get  one  for 
themselves.  My  dear  Mr.  Peter  !  if  people  haven't 
taught  you  properly,  teach  yourself.  If  they 
don't  know  enough,  find  out.  It's  all  here." 

This  fantastic  passage  gives  the  theme 
of  the  volume  which  is  the  need  of  a  new 
type  of  education.  The  disappointments  and 
reverses  of  the  war  have  done  what  noth- 
ing less  was  able  to  do,  shaken  the  confi- 
dence of  the  English  in  their  traditional  form 
of  education  and  they  are  now,  in  the  midst 
of  the  conflict,  engaged  in  reconstructing 
their  schools  of  all  grades  to  make  them 
equal  in  efficiency  those  of  America  and 
Germany.  Joan  and  Peter  is  hardly  more 
of  a  novel  than  Xenophon's  "Cyropfedia" 
or  Rousseau's  "Emile."  It  is  a  tract  for 
the  times.  To  be  sure  it  contains  all  the 
customary  ingredients  of  Wells's  later  and 
larger  novels,  travel,  imperial  politics,  illi- 
cit love,  satirical  sketches  of  contemporaries 
and  bits  of  autobiography  but  these  are 
subordinated  to  the  purpose  of  the  book, 
the  criticism  of  British  schools  and  sug- 
gestions for  their  improvement.  It  is  not 
written  with  the  emotional  power  of  "Mr. 
Britling,"  but  contains  some  of  the  author's 
best  pages  both  in  the  way  of  characteriza- 
tion and  of  analysis.  He  gives  descriptions 
of  schixds  that  will  match  l>ickens's  "Dothe- 
boys  Hall." 

The  plan  of  the  book  it  could  not  be 
called   a   plot — ia  this  :   a   colonial   adminis- 


trator, Oswald,  civmes  back  from  his  work 
in  Africa  full  of  zeal  for  the  mission  of 
the  British  I'mpire  as  an  agent  of  civiliza- 
tion and  eiiger  for  the  training  of  men  com- 
petent to  meet  such  responsibilities.  He 
finds  himself  made  the  guardian  of  an  or 
phan  boy  and  girl  and  sets  out  to  find 
schools  and  colleges  for  them  in  accord- 
ance with  his  ideas  of  what  education  is 
needed  by  the  modern  world.  But  he  can 
find  none  in  all  England.  The  old  schooN 
are  snobbish  and  conservative,  the  new 
schools   are   faddish   and   pretentious. 

Much  of  his  criticism  will  apiily  as  well 
to  America,  for  while  (Uir  sdiools  have  been 
suiierior  to  the  lOiiglish  in  the  adoption  of 
modern  methods  and  equipment  they  have 
also  failed  to  provide  the  younger  genera 
tion  with  a  working  knowledge  of  fiireign 
countries  and  of  America's  relation  to  the 
world  at  large.  The  war  has  shown  us  this 
defect  and  we  are  now  doing  some  hasty 
cramming  to  make  up  for  it.  But  we  must 
undertake  the  reconstruction  of  our  educa- 
tional system  to  meet  the  needs  of  America 
as  a  world  power.  Joan  and  Peter  will  help 
to  rouse  the  American  people  to  a  realiza 
tion  of  what  must  be  done.  Mr.  Wells 
used  to  be  regarded  as  merely  a  fantastic 
romancer.  He  is  now  beginning  to  be  recog 
uized  as  one  of  the  most  original  thinkers 
of  our  times. 

Joan    and   Peter,    by    H.   G.    Wells.    Macmillan 
Co.   ?1.75. 

National  Honor 

WHAT  is  national  honor,  is  a  question 
many  of  us  are  asking  today,  and  we 
look  vainly  for  a  satisfactory  answer.  Na 
tional  honor  has  plunged  the  world  into 
war  but  no  one  seems  to  be  able  to  analyze 
or  define  this  catyclysmic  force. 

National  honor  is  the  fundamental  casus  belli 
and  the  challenge  of  the  reconstruction.  To  de- 
fine it  is  to  lay  the  cornerstone  for  universal 
all-inclusive  arbitration  without  which  the  peace 
of  the  future  must  rest  as  a  house  built  upon 
sands. 

Recognizing  this,  Mr.  Perla  subjects  na 

tional  honor  to  a  searching  analysis,  some 

what    academic,    but   nevertheless    rational. 

keen  and  penetrating ;  attempting  to  reduce 

it  to  a  logical  basis  and  finding  it  to  be  uot 

a  "rational  ideal"  but  an  emotion.  He  sug 

gests  as  a  constructive  program  the  direct 

ing  of  this  national  feeling  into  "a  great 

international   emotion   which   shall   be   the 

only  abiding  and  unfaltering  guarantee  for 

the  peace  of  the  future." 

What  Is  Xational  Honor,  by   Leo  Perla.    M.ic- 
millan   Co.    $1.50. 

The  Four  Horsemen 

IN  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  the 
Apocalyptic  Beast,  "the  Nemesis  of 
humanity"  attempts  to  govern  the  world, 
to  make  mankind  render  him  homage.  For 
him  might  is  superior  to  right ;  the  weak 
should  not  exist.  He  is  preceded  by  the  four 
horsemen.  Pestilence.  War,  Famine.  IVath. 
who  ride  rough-shod  over  humanity  in 
their  desolating  ivurse. 

These  are  the  Four  Horsemen  of  the  new 
novel  by  Ibailez,  the  best  known  of  the  con 
temporary  Spanish  writers.  He  has  given 
a  stirring  picture  of  the  Great  War.  cul 
ntinating  in  the  Battle  of  the  Marne.  Aside 
from  the  epic  ellVct  which  he  produces  b> 
his  sweepi'iR  "'"'  masterly  style,  his  bt>ok 
lurests    the   attention   because   of  hi»   r«»di 
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Our  Admirable  Betty 

By  Jeffery  Farnol 
Author    of    "The    Broad   Highway" 
A  joyous  and  vigorous  romance  of  tho  period  of  "The 
Broad  Highway.'  .$1.(U)  net. 

The  Zeppelin's  Passenger 

By     E.     PHILLU-S     OPPENHa.M 
Author  of  "The  Pawns  Count,"   "The  Kingdom  of  the  Blind" 
Another    Oorman    spy    story — more    audar-ious    thau 
.Mr.  Oppenheim  has  heretofore  written.  ."fl.;)0  nvi. 

Out  of  the  Silences 

By  Mary  E.  Waller 
Author  of    "The    Wood-Carver   of   'Lympus" 
A  virile  romance  of  the  present  day  with  its_scenes 
laid  in  Canada.  $1.50  nci. 

Virtuous  Wives 

By  OwEx  Johnson 
Author  of  "The  Salamander" 

A  highly  interesting  and  truthful  story  of  married 
life  in  Xew  York  that  every  woman  will  wish  to 
read.  $1.50  net. 

Skyrider 

By  B.   M.   BoMER 
Auth(rr  of   "The  Lookout   Man" 
A   cowboy   who   bfcomos   an    aviator   is    the   hero   of 
this  n<!W  story  of  Western    ranch   life.  $1.40   net. 

:i3iofirap]^^  ant)  Crabel 

George  Westinghouse 

Hi*  Life  and  Achievements 

By    Francis   E.    Lkupi' 

The  biography  of  ono  of  America's  greatest  invcntois 
that  reads  like  a   roinanct?.  $.'i.0(). 

The  Golden  Road 

By   Lilian   Whiting 
A   r<''Siirn»'  of  th<'  varied  r  xi)eri.''iicps  of  one  uf  Amer- 
ica's   best    known     women    of    letters,    gathej-ed    along 
"The   Golden    Uo;id'"   of  life,   at   home   and   abroad. 

.$.!.()0    net. 

My  Chinese  Days 

By   Ol.'LIKLMA    F.    Al.soi- 

With  its  hackgronnd  of  Oriental  colors,  customs  and 
mystery,  this  i-  a  volume  of  really  wonderful  vignettes 
of  Chinese  life,   \,y  a   woman   pli.\ —iejaii.  .$2.00  nil. 

jHtgccllaneoug  x^ooftg 

Mahan  on  Naval  Warfare 

Edited  by   Allan    Wkhtcott,   U.S.N. 
Se1er-f  jriris     fiom      the     twelve     volumes     of     .M^iliai:'s 
epochal    teaeliiiigs  on    Naval   warfare.  $2.00   net. 

Elementary  Naval  Ordnance  and  Gunnery 

iJy   J/IKi;t.    iJ.   C.    IIa-visky,    U..S.N. 
.\    longneedefl    work    for    naval    res<Tve    f)fficei-s    and 
eiili-ifeil   men.  .$.'!.00   net. 

Nervousness:    Iti  Cauiei,  Treatment  and  Prevention 

\'.v   I.    K     K-.iKBHo:.,    \-h.\). 

A  look  that  should  lie  o(  great  value  In  (he  fuiic 
fiofially   nervous.  .$1."J5  tut. 


T5ooftj3  on  tl;e  B^ar 


Tales  of  War 

By  Lord  Dunkany 
Wonderful    vignettes    are    these    tales    of    the    great 
European    tragedy,    and    .ill    bear    the   stamp   of    Lord 
Duusany's  artistry  and  sense  of  romance.       $1.25  net. 

•The  Cradle  of  the  War 

The  Near-Eoitt   and   Pan-Germanium 
By  H.   Charles  Woods,   F.R.G.S. 
The  latest   authoritative  book  on   Bulgaria.   Turkey 
and  the  Balkans,   based  on  intimate  first-hand   knowl- 
edge o-f  the  Near- lOast  and  its  rulers.      With  valuable 
maps  and  illustrations.  $2.50  net. 

Heroes  of  Aviation 

By  Laurence  La  Tourette  Driggs 
Autiieutic  stories  of  the  famous  French,  American, 
English,   Italian  and  Belgian   aviators,  by  an  authori- 
tative writer.  $1.50  net. 

Nerves  and  the  War 

By   Annuo  Payson    Call 

A  timely  and  approjjriate  volume  on  the  economy 
of  nei've  force  bv  the  author  of  "Power  Through 
Kepose."  $1.25  net. 

Thy  Son  Liveth 

Meisages  from  a  Soldier  to  His  Mother 

Anonymous 
A  remarkjible  book  on  "Life  After  Death"  that  will 
comfort  those   who  mourn.  75  eents  net. 

Wax  Cime  Coofe  l^oofejg 

The  Boston  Cooking-School  Cooking  Book 

By   Fannie  Merritt  Farmer 

This  new  edition  cont.-iins  02  Wartime  Recipes 
using  Wheat  Substitutes,  with  chajiters  on  the  Cold 
I'ack  .Mi'tliod  of  canning,  on  the  Drying  of  fruits  and 
vegetables.  ;iud  on  Food  N'alucs.  227!)  recipes  in  all, 
with  I.!'!  illustrations.  $2.00  net. 

Economical  Cookery 

By  Marion   Harris  Neil 

.\  cfxik  book  for  American  housewives  who  wish  to 
do  their  bit   by   pj'acticiiig   patriotic  economy. 

The  7<K(  reci|)es  jirovide  for  (he  use  of  butter  sub- 
stitutes, for  syrup  or  honey  in  place  of  sugar,  and 
for  the   use  of  \arious  Hour  substitutes.  .$1..50  net. 

Tiooftg  on  tl)c  ji^rama 

Representative  British  Dramas 

Victoiian  «nd  Modern 

Edited  by  Montrose  .1.  Mosks 

Contains  the  crwnph'te  text  of  21  plays  from  Biilwer- 
Lytton  <lown  to  (Jalswcu-thv  and  Dunsanv.     n7.'!  pages. 

$1.00  net. 

Little  Theater  Classics 

VoImiiic    I 
Ity  Samuel  .\.   Ei.iot,  ./k. 

''ontains  (iv<'  r'lassic  one-act.  plays  of  I'ai-e  merit 
adapted  for  "I/ittle  Theaters,"  or  for  slay-at  home 
reader.^  .$1..50  net. 
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THE  WINDS  OF  CHANCE 

By  REX  BEACH 

Till.  ri<>it<l  .if  Alaska  thrllU  and  vibrates  vvilli  the 
true  AiiieiU'uii  siilill  llir  s|iiril  that  lias  iiia>li'  the 
A  E.  K  vvlial  It  Is  Htit)  Is  lleaihs  Alaska  at  its 
best  tlie  awliliiiie  liuiiiuii  tUle  sucupiuK  <'i>  tliiiiiiKli 
t'litlkuut  I'ass-  tb«  viiif  days  thai  uerti  lh«d  by  th» 
thuusaiiila  at  White  Ihirse — the  great  buinaii  side  of 
the  gold  d^ish  AikI  here  U  'I'uleoii  IKjiet  again,  the 
singlnti.  >iiniiy.  ileaiihuarled  'I'uluuii!  Y(iu  met  liliii 
In  "The  Han  ter"  |)erha|t».  HuniurV  Beai'h  has  not 
(urgutteii   it. 

JUuatraUJ.   Vhth,  Pott  Svo,  }1.30  net. 

FOES 

By  MARY  JOHNSTON 

.{iitlnji   0/  "Sir  Mortimer" 
A     dashing     eighleenth-ceimiry     story     of     Srottlsh 
moors     and     rehellion         Ale\ander     Jariline     and     lun 
Kulloi'li.    troin  a   David   and   Jonathan   triendship,    lluy 
are   rarely   se|)araled.   sharing   their  every   thought 

Kighl  years  later  Alexander  met  Klspeth  liurrow. 
and  fell  in  love  with  her  Hut  though  the  love  »us 
not  returned  he  never  gave  u|i  hone.  One  day  Ian 
met  Klsiieth.  and  bolh  Tell  tragically  in  love.  Later 
Ian  left  tor  France  and  Kls|)eth  drowned  herself  and 
was  founil  by  Alexander,  wh<)  from  that  day  swore 
vengeance  on  his  fricnil.  How  he  worked  out  his 
revenge  Is  the  grand  finale  of  one  of  the  umst  thrlU- 
'  lug   stories   that   has   ever   been   Hrilten. 

Ihtif  riuth.  foKt  8i'0,  $1.50. 

THE  RECLAIMERS 

By  MARGARET  HILL  McCARTER 

Here  is  tlie  fascinating  tale  of  a  young  girl,  an 
orphan,  young,  iirelty.  reared  in  luxury,  who  inherits 
a  land  claim  in  the  Sage  ltru>h  coinitry  in  we>tern 
Kansas.  She  is  in  love  with  a  poor  artist  and  de- 
cides to  give  up  her  life  of  idleness  to  tight  her  own 
way.  To  carry  out  this  plan  she  goes  to  Kansas,  In- 
temling  to  earn  a  living  on  her  ranch,  but  llnds  that 
it   is   nothing  but    a    ■hlimout"   land     .      .  acres 

and    acres    of    sand    on    the    edge   of    which    she    meets 
romance. 

Frniitiapitee.     Il'ilf  Cloth,  Jl.'iO. 

THE    KAISER    AS   I   KNOW 
HIM 

By  AftTHUR  N.  DAVIS 

With  amazing  candor,  sometimes  for  hours  at  a 
stretih.  the  Kaiser  has  discussed  with  Doctor  Davis 
the  events  and  developments  of  world  politics,  tend- 
encies of  human  progress,  personalities  high  and  low. 
not  only  in  (iermany  and  other  nations  of  Kuroi)e  and 
Asia,    but    especially   in    America. 

The  book  throws  blinding  light  upon  the  question 
of  the  Kaiser's  responsibility  for  the  war.  upon  his 
foreknowletlge  of  the  destruction  of  the  "l^usitania." 
upon  the  part  attempted  by  the  (ierman  government 
in  the  rresidential  election  of  lOlii.  upon  the  Kai- 
ser's own  idea  that  'America  shall  pay  the  hills  for 
this  war" — upon  the  thousand  and  one  vital  ques- 
tions to  which  .\mericans  want    the   answer. 

lllii.itiiittd.      Ciinni    Sro.    Ch>th.    $'2.00. 

THE  WAR  IN  THE  CRADLE 
OF  THE  WORD 

By  ELEANOR  FRANKLIN  EGAN 

Tlie  author  is  virtually  the  only  civilian  who  has 
been  allowed  to  enter  tlu-  HrilLsh  war  zone  in  Meso- 
potamia since  the  beginning  of  the  military  opera- 
tions there.  Traveling  un  the  I'ersian  (iulf  on  a 
British  troop  ship,  she  was  received  at  Basra  by 
Major-Oeneral  .Sir  Ceorge  MacMunn.  and  followed 
with  the  aid  of  maps  the  whole  course  of  British  op- 
erations. Arriving  at  Bagdad  the  author  became  the 
guest  of  (ieneral  Maude.  Then  followed  two  months 
in   Mesopotamia   which  are   here  described. 

niustratcd.     Cruwn   Sio,   Cloth,    $2.00. 

FROM  BERLIN  TO  BAGDAD 

By  GEORGE  A.  SCHREINER 

Author  ol   "The  Iron  Ration" 

Tlie  vivid  story  of  an  eye-witness  is  revealed  in 
this  book.  The  events,  mysterious  and  sinister,  in 
the  near  East  since  the  war  began  are  told  here  for 
the  first  time.  Captain  Schrciner  went  to  Turkey  in 
tlie  early  stages  of  the  vsinflict  and  was  an  eye-wit- 
ness to  the  tratiedy  at  the  Dardanelles  and  all  the 
heart-rending  happenings  at   (Jallipoli  and  SuvUi   Bay. 

Other  sidelights  incluile  a  Klimpse  at  the  depor- 
tation horrors  in  .Armenia  and  a  graphic  description 
of  an  overland  journey  to  Damascus  for  the  purpose 
of  interviewing  the  survivors  of  the  ocean  terror,  the 
"Kmden." 

Maps,  Croicn  8vo,  Cloth,  $2.00. 

YESTERDAYS    IN    A    BUSY 
LIFE 

By  CANDACE  WHEELER 

What  do  you  know  about  these  famous  people — 
Peter  Cooper.  Inness.  Boughlon,  William  Cullen  Bry- 
ant, James  Uussell  Lowell,  Millet.  Alma  Tadema, 
Abln>y.  Du  Maurier,  De  Morgan,  Thomas  Hardy '^  In 
this  book  the  founder  of  the  Decorative  .Arts  Society 
gives  us  a  fund  i^f  interesting  anecdotes  concerning 
these  well-known  figures,  as  well  as  hosts  of  other 
celebrities  with  whom  she  came  in  contact  dining  her 
long  and  busy  life  here  and  in  Kurope.  Owing  to  her 
great  Interest  in  art.  her  aciiiiaintance  with  artists  In 
both  America  and  the  Old  World  was  a  very  exten- 
sive one,  and  gives  these  pages  a  large  cosmopolitan 
interest. 

llluflnitiil.       Crown     8ro.    Clolh.    $:i.OO. 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS 

ESTABLI.SHED  1807 


ftilly  tliflVrt'iit  method  of  approach  to  the 
Will'.  We  have  liad  lioidis  of  the  war  h.v 
Kreuclinieii,   by   lOnglishiiieii,   l)y   Americans 

in  all  of  them  u  coiiihatant  or  tit  h-ast 
a  s.\  iiipathi/er  has  spoiicii.  In  tliis  liook, 
v\'i'itten  Ity  a  man  of  a  neutral  iiiition, 
whose  hero  is  an  Argentine  htfiiml  by  no 
lies  to  France,  tho  lie  makes  hi.s  home 
there,  we  see  the  wtir  objectively.  Perhaps 
because  it  is  presented  as  a  tliiiiK  aiiart. 
as  something  tit  which  we  lo-ok  fruiii  a  long 
(listtince  and  thus  jet  true  perspective  In 
our  'survey,  it  is  the  more  impressive  and 
tiverwhelminK. 

Whether  because  he  is  a  neutral  or  bc- 
ciiuse  his  objectivity  gives  liini  clearer 
vision,  I  bane/,  is  little  stirred  by  itlealism 
ami  optimism  in  his  view  of  tho  war.  His 
attitude  is  that  of  old  Don  Marcelo.  stand- 
ing by  the  grave  of  his  son,  who  litul  given 
his  life  not  for  Frtuict^  but  for  a  French 
woman — "All  the  rest  was  a  dream -the 
lour  horsemen  were  the  retility.  Altho  the 
Beast  Imight  be  mutilated,  it  would  again 
come  fortii  years  afterward  tis  the  eternal 
curse  of  m.inkind." 

The  Four  Jlomeiren  of  the  Apocalypse,  by 
Vinccnte  Blasco  Ibaiiez.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
$1.90. 

Live-Wire  Letters  from  a  Yank 

Dear  Joe:  Well,  I  fiKure  by  this  time  the 
xvhole  world  and  Yonkers  has  been  dazed  by  the 
news  that  I  have  Rive  the  Alleys  the  best  of  it 
by  joinin'   the   U.   S.   Army. 

Fd.  TTarmon's  genial  wind-up  for  the  fir.^t 
inning  of  From  Busrhiill  fo  Hochcs,  b.v 
H.  (\  Witwer,  begins  one  of  the  most  eii- 
ter^ining  accounts  of  the  doughboys  at  the 
front  that  has  been  written.  Its  i)ictnresque 
baseball  slang  reads  like  a  sporting  cdittn-'s 
li'.'ize  story  of  the  world's  series  now  biMiig 
played  in  Fi-ance.  There's  a  laugh  iu  al- 
most ever.v  line  of  it,  too,  and  all  the  action 
that  the  war  allows.  HarnKni  is  "first  in 
war.  first  in  peace,  corporal  in  the  ""Olst 
Infantry."  but  lie  niantiges  to  add  an  nit 
fight,  a  talk  with  (Jeneral  Peishing,  a 
baseball  game  'mid  bursting  bombs,  a  wed- 
ding with  the  prettiest  girl  in  France,  a 
couple  of  i)romotions  and  a  (Tcrman  prison- 
er to  his  regular  day's  work.  These  letters 
in  which  he  tf>lls  about  them  afe  warranted 
gloom-di.spellers. 

From  B'lacball  to  BocheA,  by  H.  C.  Witwer. 
Small,    Maynard   &   Co.    $1.35. 

The  New  Verse 

PoHTS  OF  Modern  France,  by  Ludxvijr  Lew- 
isohn.  (B.  W.  Huebsch,  $1.50.)  Translations 
from  thirty  modern  French  poets.  A  collection 
of  great  beauty  and  charm. 

Farm  Voicks,  by  Don  C.  Seitz.  (Harper  & 
Brothers,  SI  )  Incidents  of  farm  life  vanfjinK  from 
hard  cider  to  hogs,  and  schoolmarms  to  mort- 
srajies,    told    thru    verse,    humorous    and    pathetic. 

Tut;  Mirthful  Lyre,  bv  Arthur  Guiterman. 
(Harper  &  Brothers,  $1.'.'5.)  A  book  of  light 
verse  for  children  and  for  grown-ups  who  don't 
want  their  intellects  disturbed.  Pleasantly  hu- 
morous. 

Thr  Modernists,  by  Robert  W.  Norwood. 
(George  H.  Doran  &  Co.,  $1.25.)  Those  who 
xvere  Mo<lernists  in  their  own  age  speak  forth 
in  this  collection  of  poems,  which  are  charac- 
terized by  rare  beauty  of  diction,  a  wealth  of 
color,  and  a  singing  quality  of  unusual  sweet- 
ness. 

High  Altars,  by  John  Oxenham.  (G.  H.  Doran 
Company.  50  cents.)  Mr.  Oxenham  has  a  knack 
of  expressing  the  thoughts  that  are  in  the  hearts 
of  the  maiority  in  a  way  that  appeals  to  the 
majority.  He  has  interspersed  bis  impressions  of 
a  visit  to  the  front  in  this  hook  with  verses,  in- 
cluding the  famous  Ode  to  Mud, 

For  the  Countryside 

GaRPKN  Sti:1'S,  by  Ernest  Cobb.  (Silver,  Bur- 
dott  &  Co.,  (iO  cents.)  A  useful  pocket  manual 
for  the  a.iiateiw  in  vegetable  .gardening,  with 
special   reference   to   workers    in   schoid   gardens. 

Home  VKtiKTAni.Rs  and  Smm.i.  FRtnra,  by 
Frances  Duncan,  formerly  Garden  Kditor  i  f  the 
liadies'  Home  Journai.  (Cliarles  .Scriliner's  Sons, 
¥1.40.)  Deals  with  cullure  and  preservation, 
covering  tho  whole  matti'r  from  soil  prepara- 
tion in  a  condensed  but  complete  manner.  Serv- 
iceable   for   suburbanite   or    town   gardeners. 


is  the  Word  that  beat  describes 
fhis  NEW  dictionary,  , 

WEBSTER'S 
COLLEGIATE 

THIRD  EDITION  of  the  Mcrriam  Series. 
Largest  abridgment  of  the 

NKW    IISTKWNATIONAL 

"The  One  Supreme  Authority" 
Superior  to  all  other  Abridgments  In 
Vocahiilary,  100,000  Entries.  Synonym.s. 
Noiio  otlier  ,so  full.     Guide  to  I'roimiicia- 

tlon.  It  alono  gives  rules  for  Latin  and 
Spanish.  Rules  for  Spelling  ditlicult  worJa, 
plurals,  etc. 

Rich  Supplcmentnl  Vocabularies; 

A  aio!<3ary  of  Scottiah  Words.  A  Vocabulary 
of  Rlmea.  Christian  Names  of  Men  &  Women. 
Foreign  Words  and  Phrases,  showing  the  iiuan- 
iugaad  pruuunciaiioa.  Aids  to  Literary  Workers 
coiisistiiiK  o!  Abbrcvia- 
tiuns,  Rulesfor  Punc- 
tuation, the  Use  of 
Capitiiis,  ['reparation 
of  Copy  and  Arbi- 
trary siRiis.  1248 
Pages,  1700  Illus- 
trations. 

THIN-PAPER 
EDITION    DE 

LUXE.     SizeCx 
8J  X  1}  inches. 
Printed  on  bi- 
ble   paper. 
Very     at- 
tractivi'ly 
bound — 
flexible 
boards. 

Neatly    \fir  ^^^-— — g        round  (\>t- 

Boxed,     '^^^e^^^^^^^^^^^  nets.  Indexed. 

Art  Canvas,  dark  blue,  marble  edge $3.60 

Seal,  dark  brown,  gilt  edge 5.00 

Red  Levant  Morocco,  gilt  edge 8.00 

Guaranteed  as  represented  or  money  returned 
Order  from  your  bookseller,  or  directof 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Publishers, 

Indeperulenc.       Springfield,    Mass. 


AUTHORS 

What  have  you  in  perfected  MSB.,  fiction, 
verse  or  other  fields,  available  for  BOOK  make- 
up? Prompt  report  whether  or  not  we  will 
finance,  market  and  advertise  the  bock  will  be 
rendered  if  given  option.    Forward  your  copy. 

ROXBURGH  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Inc. 

61  Court  Street.  Boston.  Mass. 


THREE  FAVORITES 


War  Verse 

Edited  by  FRANK  FOXCROFT,  Editor  of 
"Littell's  Living  Age."  Flexible  cloth,  Xct 
$i.-\'i.  Limp  leather.  Net  J.'.oo. 
"Contains  the  best  that  has  been  written 
so  far,  and  some  of  that  best  borders  upon 
the  sublime.  It  is  a  book  that  by  all  ms^ans 
should  be  in  the  library  of  every  lover  of 
poetry." — Kochesttr  Democrat  and  Chron- 
icle. 

Famous  Ghost  Stories 

Edited     by     T.     WALKER     McSP.\DDEN. 

Flexible   cloth.   Net  ,</..\v 
The   best   tales  of   mystery   issued   in   attrac- 
tive   fonit,    and    comprising    the    well-Viunvit 
stories    of    Voe,    Dickens.    Irvittg,    Marrvatt. 
O'Brien,    DeFoc,    etc.,    with    frontispiece. 

Dutch  Fairy  Tales 

By    WILLLVM     E.    CRIKIHS,    Author    of 
"Brave     Little     Holland.  "       Svo,    .\\t    $l-'y 
Characteristic    tales    of    old    Holland. 
Illustrated    in    Color    by    Mrs.    Elmer.     Svo, 

cloth,    .\ft    $i..'5- 

Order  of  your  hooksnUer 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company 
Publishers  New  York 
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A  WINTER  GARDEN  IN 
THE  CELLAR 

{Continued  from  puge  168) 

grown,  as  it  can  be  forced  thru 
sand.  Indeed,  this  is  the  best  plan,  for 
then  the  heads  are  tighter  and  better 
formed  than  when  grown  in  the  usual  way. 
This  is  a  very  good  plant  to  force  in  boxes 
of  earth,  for  the  roots  can  be  shortened  a 
third  and  set  close  together.  The  box  must 
be  a  deep  one,  tho,  for  it  is  necessary  to 
allow  for  about  six  inches  of  sand  on  top 
of  the  soil.  The  sand  is  added  after  the 
roots  have  been  set  in  place  just  under  the 
surface.  If  the  cellar  is  fairly  warm,  the 
growth  will  be  very  rapid,  the  heads  reach- 
ing the  top  of  the  sand  in  a  few  weeks. 
These  heads  are  cut  just  above  the  roots. 
New  growth  will  then  be  made.  Oftentimes, 
three  or  four  cuttings  can  be  obtained  from 
the  same  roots,  so  that  only  a  few  roots 
are  necessary  to  keep  the  table  supplied  all 
winter.  This  salad  plant  is  so  useful  and 
makes  such  an  agreeable  addition  to  the 
winter  table  that  it  should  be  better  known. 
A  box  may  be  set  near  the  furnace  or  even 
behind  the  kitchen  range. 

Think  of  having  asparagus  all  the  year 
round  !  Some  garden  makers  have  learned 
that  this  is  possible,  and  without  much 
labor.  The  main  thing  is  to  get  an  abund- 
ance of  good  roots.  Any  one  who  has  a  gar- 
den can  keep  a  supply  of  roots  constantly 
coming  along  by  starting  seeds  each  year, 
or  making  new  beds  from  started  plants. 
Three-year-old  roots  should  be  used  for 
forcing,  and  this  forcing  can  be  begun  any 
time  in  the  fall.  They  can  be  handled  in 
about  the  same  way  as  rhubarb  roots,  but 
it  isn't  necessary  to  grow  them  in  the  dark. 

It  may  be  that  you  have  a  cold  frame  in 
which  good  sized  lettuce  heads  are  now 
growing.  When  they  are  fully  formed,  re- 
move the  glass  and  let  them  freeze  solidly. 
Then  you  can  take  them  up,  root  and  all, 
and  set  them  in  earth  in  a  cool  corner  of 
the  cellar.  They  will  thaw.  Some  of  the 
out«ide  leaves  will  soon  decay,  but  the 
inner  part  of  the  lettuce  will  keep  in  good 
condition  for  many  weeks.  The  longer  they 
are  kept,  the  more  h-aves  you  will  have 
to  remove,  but  you  will  have  a  winter  treat 
if  only  the  heart  itself  remains  good. 

It  may  be  that  a  considerable  number 
of  I'ru«sels  sprouts  will  be  found  in  the 
gardf-n  whf-n  fall  comt-s.  Indeed,  the  wise 
garden  maker  with  a  liking  for  this  vege- 
table, takes  pains  to  start  enough  seeds 
to  make  Hure  of  a  surplus  at  the  end  of 
the  season.  If  the  plants  are  taken  up,  root 
and  all,  and  set  in  earth  in  the  cellar,  the 
Hprouts  will  continue  to  develop,  and  can 
be  Kf<-<\  for  a  long  tim**. 

Cauliflower  plants  may  be  taken  up  late 
in  the  j«>ason  and  set  in  b^ixes  of  earth  in 
the  cellar  in  the  same  way.  Altho  leeks  are 
not  cr^mmonly  grown  in  private  gardens, 
some  gardeners  appreciate  them  and  raise 
them.  It  is  a  simple  matter  to  keep  leeks 
well  into  the  winter.  They  must  be  taken 
up,  root  and  all,  and  planted  in  boxes  f)f 
earth.  The  uame  plan  can  be  frdluwed  with 
celery,  or  the  celery  can  Re  set  in  a  bed  of 
earth  on  the  floor,  with  an  upright  board 
to  hold  the  earth  in   f)Iace. 

TTiere  in  no  reason  why  people  fond  of 
dandelions  should  not  enjoy  them  in  win- 
ter, altho  in  a  little  dilTerent  form  from 
h|iring  greenw.  If  good  sized  dandelion 
rdarits  are  dug  up  in  the  fall,  care  being 
taken  not  to  hreak  the  crowns,  Hiey  can 
be  forced  eaKily,  especially  after  the  turn 
(li  the  year.  It  iy  only  necex^ary  to  place 
thern  in  Ik>»<>s  of  g'>od,  rich  garden  s'lil, 
and  kepp  them  well  watered.  They  rnUHt 
l»e  grown  in  the  dark,  tho,  so  that  the  tops 
v/ill  ))-  well  blanched. 


This  Year  Buy  Books  for  Christmas 

— Buy  Now 


The  Great  Adventure 

By  Theodore  Roosevelt 

This  volume,  dedicated  to  all  who 
in  this  war  liave  i)aid  with  their 
bodies  for  their  souls'  desire,  con- 
tains Colonel  Roosevelt's  most  re- 
cent expressions  on  the  world  war. 
He  tells  why  men  are  willing  to 
give  their  lives  or  to  offer  their 
sous   for   this  great  adventure. 

$1.00  net. 

Soldier  Silhouettes 
On  Our  Front 

By  William  L.  Stidger 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Worker  in  France 
"I  have  tried  to  set  down  some  of 
my  experiences.  I  have  had  but 
one  object  in  so  doing,  and  that 
object  has  been  to  give  the  father 
and  mother,  the  brother  and  sister, 
the  wife  and  child  and  friend  of 
the  boys  'Over  There'  an  accurate 
heart  picture." — The  Author. 

Illustrated.     $1.25  net. 

The  City  of  Trouble 

Petrograd  Since  the  Revolution 
By  Meriel  Buchanan 

Preface  by  Hugh  Walpole 
Miss  Buchanan,  daughter  of  the 
British  Ambassador  at  Petrograd 
from  1910  until  this  year,  begins 
her  story  befcu-e  the  ^^zar's  down- 
fall— includes  the  dramatic  account 
of  the  death  of  the  notorious  Ras- 
putin, and  com.es  down  to  the  de- 
parture of  the  British  Ambassador 
from  Petrograd  early  in  the  present 
year.  $1,35  net. 

Crosses  of  War 

By  Mary  R.  S.  Andrews 

Poems  of  war  and  patriotism  by 
Mary  R.  S.  Andrews,  the  author 
of  the  famous  Lincoln  storv,  "The 
Perfect  Tribute."  75   eents  net. 

Echoes  of  War 

By  J.  M.  Barrie 

This  volume  contains  the  following 
recent  and  poinijar  j)lavs :  "The 
Old  Ladv  Shows  Her"  Medals." 
"The  New  Word,"  "Barbara's 
Wedding."  and  "A  Well-Remem- 
bered Kiss."  $1.35  net. 

The  Shorter  Bible 

The  Ne\v  Testament 

A  new  translation  which  gives  in 
simple,  dignified  modern  Knglish 
those  parts  of  the  New  Testament 
which  are  of  the  most  itracti<al 
value.  ,$1.00  net. 

On  Our  Hill 

By  Josephine  Daskam  Bacon 

"One  of  the  most  difli<'iilt  tilings 
in  the  world  is  to  portray  chihl 
life  with  perfect  naturalness  and 
to  interpret  child  nature  accurate- 
l.v.  It  is  seldom  that  a  writer  suc- 
<-eeds  at  this  often-essayeil  task  so 
perfectly  as  .Mrs.  P>acon  has  hen- 
done." — New     York    TrUiunr. 

Illuslnitcd.     $2.00  7iel. 

The  Book  of  Bravery 

By  Henry  W.   Lanier 

The  collection  inclndr's  some  forty- 
five  stories  of  advi'iitiire  on  land 
and  sea,  of  soldiers,  exploi'i-i's,  sail- 
ors, and  hunters  —  a  verilali'e 
treasury  for  Ix.y  or  girl,  sjilendidly 
illiistrated  and  calculated  lo  in 
ciihate  that  high  and  fine 
idealism  which  is  suited  to 
tlicHe  times. 

lUuHtrated.      $2.00    ,ul. 

CHARLESSCRIBNER'SSONS 


The  Valley  of  Democracy 

The  People  and  Activities  of  the 
Middle  West 

By  Meredith  Nicholson 

"It  is  a  book  which  could  have 
been  written  only  by  a  Westei'ner  ; 
and  it  is  a  book  f(yr  every  Ameri- 
can— Westerner  and  East<'rn(u-, 
Nortli(>rner  and  Southerner — to 
read,  mai-k,  ponder,  and  inwardly 
digest.  The  book  is  well  thought 
out,  well  planned  and  well  writ- 
ten."—A'cm?  York  Timea. 
Illustrations    by    Walikr    Tittle. 

$2.00  net. 

Byways  in  Southern 
Tuscany 

By  Katharine  Hooker 

Every  foot  of  Tuscan  soil  is  redo- 
lent of  memories,  and  Mrs.  Hooker 
not  only  gives  us  charming  notes  of 
travel  and  enlightens  us  as-  to 
contemporary  conditions,  but  re- 
hearses for  us  a  centuries-long 
historic  drama  of  fascinating 
though  often  t.-agic  detail. 
With  60  full-pacie  and  viani/  illus- 
trations.    $3.50  net. 

In  the  Wilds  of  South 
America 

By  Leo  E,  Miller 

of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
SIX      YEARS      OF      EXPLOUATION      IN 
COLOMBIA,      VENEZUELA,      BRITISH 
GUIANA,     PERU.     BOLn'IA,     ARGEN- 
TINA, PARAGUAY,   AND  BRAZIL. 
It    is    a    wonderfully    informative, 
impressive,      r.ud      often      thrilling 
narrative  in   which   savage  peoples 
and     all     but     unknown     animals 
largely   figure,   which   fcu-ms  an   in- 
finitely   readable   book    and   one   of 
rare  value. 

With  48  full-paf/e  illustrations  and 
with  maps.     $1.50  net. 

Simple  Souls]i 

By  John  Hastings  Turner 

"There  is  not  a  thing  in  it  that  is 
not  d(-Iightful,  delicious  and  inde- 
s(-ribably  precious.  It  is  one  of  the 
authentic-  master))ieces  of  this  year's 
fiction." — Neil)    York    Tribune. 

$1.35  net. 

Lovers  of  Louisiana 

By  George  W.  Cable 

Tliei-e  is  a  full  measure  of  Cable's 
old-time  charm  of  Creole  tenip(>ra- 
nient  and  spee(-h.  It  is  a  winning 
tale  of  beauty  and  syiuiiatlietic 
appeal.  "$1..^)0  net. 

The  Sandman's  Forest 

By  Louis  Dodge 

This  is  the  story  of  how  a  little 
boy  for  the  first  time  put  himself 
to  bed,  and  it  tells  in  a  manni-r 
which  Kipling  and  Kenneth  (»ra- 
hauM-  aiifl  I'.arrie  would  admire  of 
his  arhi'iitiires  with  the  tig(>r,  the 
elephants.  itionk(-ys,  and  rabbits. 
With    (i    full-pufie    eolored    illustra- 

lio'ls     III/     l'.\Ur,     BUANHOM. 

$2.00  net. 

The  Mysterious  Island 

By  Jules  Verne 

Of  all  the  books  of  the  great  en- 
chantei-  of  advi-nturous  audacity, 
"The  Mysterious  Island"  is  jicr- 
haps  the  oik-  which  is  most  en- 
thralling for  the  readc-rs  of  today. 
lUiislniIrd  in  color  hii  N.  C. 
Wyk.tii.     $2.50  not. 
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NEW  BOOKS  OF  THE 

GREAT  WAR 


AT  ALL  BOOKS blLLKRS 


THE  BLOT  Z  Newell  Owlght 
KAISER  S  'SCUTCHEON         ,    ,"* 

ihf  iiiDbt  stiiUiui;  works  yet  appeurini?  on 
the  Great  War.  All  America  shuulil  reail 
thbi  tii-st-harul  report  o(  the  powerfully 
wrought  plans  to  loot  the  whole  world — 
which    tiearly   succeeded. 


GERMAN 
ATROCITIES 


Dr.     Hillis' 

earlier  work  called 
forth  the  endorse- 
ment of  Theodore 
Koosevelt  :  "I  wish 
.•very  one  in  t^\U  nation  coidd  hear  this 
indictment."  The  conditions  thus  described 
l)y  an  unimpeachable  witness  should  waUe 
I'very   man  and   woman   in   America. 

7'(('()    rutuiiic!<       h'ach    fi.i'ii   iitt. 

THE  SOUL  ^^'fi'"''  Thomas 


OF  A  SOLDIER 


Tiplady's 


new  volume  of 
sketches  from  the 
Western  Battle  Fi-ont,  is  ■Filled  with  the 
li>ve  of  his  soldiers  and  the  deep  sense  of 
their  bravery  and  ttreat  achieveme-it. 
Throughout  one  feels  Mr.  Tiplady's  MCtiial 
closeness  to  the  front.  A  brave  and  human 
collection  of  pictures  from  the  war." — Ntw 
Vurlc    Tintis.      Net   fl.Si. 


THE  CROSS     ttap'f  Tiplady's 

Earlier  i.vorU 
is  amon^r  the 
best  of  the  war 
books.  It  pic- 
tures the  real  soldier  at  the  front — his  hero- 
i.'^m.  his  sacrifice,  as  few  writers  have  pic- 
tured   him."--I'ittKbiiigk    Post.      Net   $1.00. 


AT  THE  FRONT 


IT   HAPPENED  B-is  a.  Jeokln. 

OVER  THERE 


IS 

'•The 
Hindenburgr  Line," 
hiis  written  a  novel 
permeated  with  the 
atmosphere  of  these  thrilling,  heart-search- 
ing days.      lUus.      Aiet   $1.2o. 

TAPS    ^'    Gregory    Mantle 

has  written  a  real  soldiers'  book. 
A  Book  for  the  Boys  in  Khaki.  "To  this 
admirable  book  can  be  vriven  an  additional 
title — for  not  only  is  it  a  book  for  the  Boys 
in  Khaki,  but  also  for  the  folks  back  home." 
Net    $1.25. 

AT  HIS  Albert  Lee's 

COUNTRY'S  callS:=.:is 

railed  forth  tne 
admiration  of  Lt.-Gen.  Sir  R.  Baden-Powell, 
who  says  :  "A  most  e.xcitins  yarn  for  boys, 
which  should  arouse  their  spirit  of  patriotic 
adoraticn."      lUus.      Net    il.25. 


COMFORTING  MESSAGES 


YOUR  FALLEN 
SOLDIER       ^4 
BOY  * 

STILL  LIVES! 

By  EDWARD  L.  PELL 

Just  tlie  l)ook  for  vvhicli 
m;uiy  have  been  looking 
— tender,  comforting — 
appealing  to  reason. 


THE 

COMRADE 

IN 

WHITE 

By  W.  H.  LEATHEM 

I>r.  \V.  T.  (Ircnfell 
»ay.s :  "To  read  this 
book  Is  like  iiii.'.ltlnt;  a 
dnift  of  refreshing  nec- 
tar." 


Each,  Decorated ,  j;oc  net. 


Fleming 
H. 

Revell 
Compaiyl 
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HOW  TO  STUDY  THIS  NUMBER 

The  Independent  Lesson  Plans 


E  N  ('.  L  1  S  H  :     IJTERATURE 
COMPOSITION 

BY    KREDEKICK    HOUK    L.VW,    PH.D. 

HEAD    OK    THi;    ENC.l.lSIl     DKI'AKIMKN  f ,     STUYVKSANT 
HIGH    SCHOOL,    NKW    YOKK    CITY 

TO  THE  TK.ACIIfJi:  .Ls/.  every  pupil  to 
read  un  macli  of  The  Inrtcinndent  as  poHiiible, 
ami  to  2>repare  at  home  wrilten  vnswera  to  two 
or  three  queiitionti.  When  you  call  upon  a  pupil 
in  chi.18  aah  the  pupil  to  step  to  Ihe  frimt  of  the 
room,  to  lay  the  written  annuer  on  the  teacher's 
desh,  and  to  speak  without  notea,  unless  notes 
are  spccificailii  auygiated  hfi  the  iiuention.  Then 
call  for  one  supporting  opinion  concerning  the 
thought  presented,  arid  for  mie  dissenting  opin- 
ion. Close  the  discussion  by  a  vote  of  the  clat-s, 
and  an  expression  of  your  oivn  opinion.  Make 
the  work  sp07itaniou.-<,  spirited  and  original.  Iluild 
up  a  vigorous  Americanism  founded  on  rcUnble 
information  concerning  present-day  events,  con- 
ditions and  thought. 

A.  The   Sky   and    River   Fronts   of   Italy.    By 

Hamilton    Holt. 
\.    Give  a  full  oral  explanation  of  the  meaning, 
iiiid   the   appropriateness,   of   the  title. 

2.  Give  a  talk  summarizins  what  Mr.  Holt 
says  concerning  the  war  spirit  of  Italy. 
Give  your  ta'k  as  tho  many  of  your  audience 
were  of  Italian  descent. 

3.  Explain  orally  how  the  Italian  and  the 
Austrian  armies  played  hide  and  seek  in 
tho   mountains. 

B.  The  Kaiser's  Catspaw.  By  Frederic 
Courtland    Penfleld. 

L  Characterize  the  German  Emperor  as  pre- 
sented  in  #iis  article. 

2.  You  are  a  Four  Minute  Speaker.  Give  a 
shore,  clear  account  of  the  German  aims 
that  led  to  world  war. 

3.  Narrate  the  steris  that  led  to  the  Great  War. 

4.  Delin.?  the  fillowins  words:  cabal,  parvenu, 
shambles,    grandiose,    cataclysm. 

C.  Turkey    Has    Shot    Her    Bolt.    By    Henry 

Morgentnau. 

1.  Explain  the  title.  What  figure  of  speech 
does  it  involve? 

2.  Explain,  as  if  to  an  audience  at  a  moving 
picture  theater,  why  Turkey  ia  unfit  to  re- 
main in  power  over  the  lands  she  ruled  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war. 

D.  A  "Y"  Canteen  Next  No  Man's  Land. 
By    Harry    Emerson    Fosdick. 

1.  Prove  that  tho  .article  is  a  good  presentation 
of  the  best   American  spirit. 

2.  Write  an  original  story  introducing  daily 
events  in  the  life  of  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  worker : 
and  describing  scenes  that  he  would  be 
like'y   to   witness. 

E.  The   First    Englishman    in    Rescued    Lille. 

By   Philio  Gibbs. 

1.  Imagine   that   you    are   an   aged,   or   disabled, 

inhabitant  of  Lille,  and  that  you  have  lived 
in  that  place  during  the  full  course  of  the 
war.  Narrate  your  experiences  vividly,  mak- 
ing your  narration  express  the  changing 
emotions   that    you   felt. 

2.  Write  an  original,  romantic  story  founded 
on   the  changing  fortunes  of  Lille. 

F.  Russian    Pessimism    and   American    Opti- 

mism.   By   Maria   Moravsky. 

1.  In  an  antithetical  sentence  express  the  dif- 
ference between  Russian  literature  and 
American    literature., 

2.  Name  and  explain  the  figures  of  speech  in 
the   sixth    paravraph. 

3.  Name  any  lx)ok  that  you  have  read,  and 
criticize  it  in  connection  with  the  thought 
of  tho   article. 

4.  Exp'ain  in  full  your  reasons  for  agreeing, 
or  for  disagreeing,  with  the  author's  state- 
ment that  "American  optimism  is  pernicious 
to  the  nation." 

5.  What  does  the  writer  believe  should  be  the 
truo  aim  of  literature? 

G.  The  Czecho-Slovak  Declaration  of  In- 
deoendence. 

1.  Define  the  following  words:  dismember- 
ment, federaliiation,  autonomy,  provisional 
government,  degenerate  dynasties,  menace, 
sacrilegious    assertion,    theocratic    autocracy. 

2.  Give  one  or  two  clear  sentences  of  historical 
explanation  concerning  the  following:  The 
Hohenzollerns,  the  Hapshi'irgs,  BohoTnia, 
Prague,    Commenius,    the    Hussite   wars. 

H.   The  Story  of  the   Week. 

1.  Draw  a  blackboard  map  to  Illustrate  tho 
recent  Allied  victories.  Give  a  brief  speech 
showing  the  importance  of  recent  eveixts  on 
the   western   front. 

2.  Present  the  .steps  Germany  has  taken  to- 
ward peace,  the  significance  of  these  steps, 
and  the  attitude  all  good  Americana  ihould 
take  toward   an   armistice. 


AND     HISTORY, CIVICS  AND  ECONOMICS 

HY  ARTHUR  M.   WOLFSON,   PH.D. 

PRINCIPAL     ('!■■     Till;     HIGH     SCHOOL     OF     COMMFRCK, 
NKW    YORK    CITY 

I.  Conditions   Precedent   to   Peace. 

A.  In  Germany — "A  Challenge  to  Germany," 
"Put  Germany  on  Probation,"  "Ger- 
many 'Offers'  Peace,"  "The  President's 
Reply,"  "Turmoil  In  Germany,"  "Pro- 
posed   German    Reforms." 

1.  "All  thru  tho  mazes  of  this  most  compli- 
cated of  condicls  he  [President  Wilaonl  has 
stuck  ...  to  his  main  object,  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy — even  in  Ger- 
many." Prove  this  by  quotations  from  the 
German    Note   and   the    President's    Reply. 

2.  "Those  who  talk  of  'unconditional  surren- 
der' are  the  real  defeatists,"  etc.  Do  you 
agree? 

8.  Why  has  Germany  thus  far  carried  on  her 
correspondence  with  President  Wilson  rather 
than  with  Lloyd  George  or  Clemenceau  or 
Orlando  ? 

4.  "If  God  reigns  it  [peace]  will  be  dictated. 
If  Gott  reigns  it  will  be  negotiated."  What 
does   this   mean  ? 

5.  Are  the  guarantees  which  the  editorial 
writer  thinks  we  should  exact  of  Germany 
adeciuate?   Ai-o  they   just? 

6.  Summarize  the  evidence  given  in  the  Story 
of  the  Week  which  seems  1o  prove  "the  de- 
struction of  every  arbitrary  power"  in  Ger- 
many "that  can  separately  .  .  .  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  world." 

B.  In  Austria — "Czecho-Slovak  Indepen- 
dence," "Czecho-Slovak  Declaration  of 
Independence,"  "The  Austro-Hungarian 
Appeal  for  Peace,"  "President  Wilson's 
Reply,"  "Austria-Hungary  Accepts  the 
Terms,"  "The  Kaiser's  Catspaw,"  "The 
Federalization  of  Austria,"  "Hungary 
Breaks  with  Austria,"  "Austria  Accepts 
American   Terms." 

1.  "Bellona  has  given  birth  to  a  dozen  new 
state.s  in  the  last  two  years."  Discuss  the 
conditions  under  which  these  states  came 
into  existence.  What  is  the  probable  fate 
of  these  states? 

2.  Why  did  the  United  States  and  the  Allies 
recognize  the  Czecho-Slovak  National  Council 
as  a  rfe  facto  government?  What  is  its  pres- 
ent status  ?  its  probable  future  ? 

3.  "America  is  trying  to  call  into  existence  a 
new  Middle  Europe  to  balance  the  old  Mid- 
dle Europe  'made  in  Germany.'  "  What  does 
this   mean  ? 

4.  Explain  the  significance  of  the  following 
phrases  and  sentences  in  the  Ciecho-Slovak 
Declaration  of  Independence:  (a)  "f Aus- 
tria-Hungary 1  a  state  which  has  no  justi- 
fication for  existence,"  (b)  "The  Hapsburg 
dynasty,  weighed  down  by  a  huge  inher- 
itance of  error  and  crime." 

5.  What  will  be  the  effect  on  Germany  of  Aus- 
tria's declaration  that  it  is  ready  "without 
awaiting  the  result  of  other  negotiations,  to 
enter   into   negotiations    for   peace,"   etc. '.' 

II.  Progress  of  the   War. 

A.  On  the  Western  Front — "The  First 
Englishman  In  Lille,"  "The  Reconquest 
of  Belgium,"  "Wilson  Saves  Cities," 
"The    Entree    to    Ostend." 

1.  Trace  the  progress  of  each  of  the  four 
Allied  armies  on  the  western  front  du'ing 
the  past  two  weeks.  In  what  sections  are 
the  Germans  retreating'  voluntajily  ?  In 
what  sections  are  they  resisting  in  their  re- 
treat? Account  for  the  ditVerence? 

2.  What  is  the  significance  of  the  German 
abandonment   of   the    Belgian   coast  ? 

3.  What  military  steps  are  still  necessary  for 
the  complete  restoration  of  Belgium  ?  for 
the  recstablishment  of  AUietl  control  in 
northeastern    France  ? 

4.  What  are  the  pi'obable  terms  of  an  "armis- 
tice .  .  .  which  should  leave  the  Unite«l 
States  and  the  powei-s  associated  with  hev 
in  a  pi>sition  to  enforce  .iny  arrangemeni 
that   may   be  entertnl   into,"   etc.? 

B.  On  the  Italian  Front — "The  Sky  and 
River  Fronts  of  Italy,"  "Italian  Drive 
on  the  Plave." 

1.  In  MOW  of  the  Austrian  declaration  that 
they  are  ready  for  "an  immediate  arnustice 
upon  all  .-Viislro- Hungarian  fronts."  why  did 
Italy   leopen   operations   on   October  24 T 

C.  In    the    East — "Aleppo    Captured." 

1.  Tho  French  fiM-cea  are  now  occvipying  ter- 
ritory in  Bulgaria  along  the  hanks  of  th» 
Dapube ;  tho  English  and  iJrooks  are  sta- 
tioned to  tho  eiuit  facing  Turkish  terrltorj. 
Why    have    thoy    taken    up    those    poaitions? 

2.  Why  was  tho  occupation  of  .Meppo  on  tV- 
tober  -6  "tho  nuvst  strategic  victory  yvt 
achi»vttl  in  Turkey"? 
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The  Best  Child  Ever  Born 

is  a  problem.  The  brighter  the  child  the  greater 
your  problem.  Upon  your  wisdom  depend  hi.-^ 
phy&ical,  his  mental  and  his  moral  development. 
The  greatest  of  these  is  his  moral  development 
— the  building  of  his  character — for  this  gives 
value  to  the  others.  And  there  is  no  way  that 
you  can  better  solve  this  problem  than  by  the 
proper  selection  of  his  reading. 
Much  that  children  read  is  positively  injurious 
to  their  eager,  plastic  minds.  Some  books  mere- 
ly entertain  in  a  wasteful  way.  But,  some  not 
only  entertain  but  at  the  same  time  have  those 
fine,  constructive  qualities  which  inspire  high 
ideals  and  build  strong,  clean  character. 

The  Young  Folks  Library 

(A  Beaatiiol  Christmas  Gift) 

is  ^ntiiusiastically  endorsed  by  the  lea'iing  ecKicators  oE  the  nation 
and  by  the  lathers  ai;d  nioth-rs  in  o\er  75.000  homes,  especially 
because  oi  its  interesting  an.t  (listi:irtive  plan  oi  character  building. 
An  illustrious  gathering  oi  men  and  women  under  the  leadership 
ofThoinas  Bailey  Aldrich,  Henry  Van  Dyke  and  Hamilton  Wright 
Mabie,  who  never  forgot  the  chdd's  point  of  view,  nor  overlooked 
his  interests,  have  made  this  plan  and  librarj-  a  rich  treasure-house 
of  chil  iUh  deiights  and  a  bwjn  to  parents.  And  vou  will  be 
pleiised  to  learn  that  you  can  secure  this  library  at  a  remarkably 
lo-'v  price,  on  very  easy  terms. 

Send  for  Beautifully  Illustrated  Book — Free 

Vou  and  your  child  will  be  gUd  to  receive  FRrH  o^;r  b^.iutiful 
book,  with  rich  colored  illustrations,  telling  all  about  this  library 
audits  distinctive  plan  and  bow  you  can  secure  it  at  a  low  price. 

University  Research 

Dept.  A.  C,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Please  send  me  FREE  your  bcaatitally 
illustrated  book  and  tell  me  how  I  can 
secure   the    Younz    Folks   Library    at 
yuur  low  price  on  easy  terms. 


Sam* . 
AJdr 


WHAT  THINK  YE  OF  CHRIST? 

by  Ftev.  I.  E.  Hale.  D.  D..  and  other  UoitariSD 

literatare  sent  FREE 

Address  P.O.  M..  Arliortoa  St.  Charch,  Boston,  Mas*. 


Municipal  and  Corporation 

BONDS 

By  MONTGOMERY  ROLLINS 

NL'A'  A.ND  KLVI.SLD  KDITIO.N 

.\  eoncine  trrati^e  of  Iiotid«(  ?.nd  the  bon'l 
bj<incss  in  handy  pocket  volume. 
I)'-«criS<«  all  t'/pr*  of  bondf,  with  authcn- 
tir  inform;ifi'>r]  r'-ir:irt\\r.i(  fiti.'>iicinir  en- 
l^il»-(i  by  war  C'l'liti/.tiH.  inihi'linK  I.ilx-rty 
Loans    f First    to    Fo'Jrtii     incluiivr). 

"P.'  •1-1-"  bonnrl  in  flexible  leather,  aluo 
1  "'■;  anion  vdiitne  ".Siocki"  Kiving 
«ir>ijl  ir  informatifjn  about  Rtocks,  at 
II'  'k stores  or  fr'irr-  fh<-  I'ubliih'.rs  poft- 
;';ii'l    on    r<':'-i;.'    '  ! 

Price,  85  Cent*  Each 

7f)e  Jfindntial  |)ub(isl)ina  Companp 
fontroU'rig      the      public.ition*      of 
Mont?f.Ti'Ty     Rollins.       He-idf|iiar- 
'•  '     "    America  for  all  l^iokii  iijion 

ft,,-.-. 

17  JOY  ST..     Dfpl.  9.     BOSTON,  MASS. 


A  'T''  CANTEEN  NEXT 
NO  MAN'S  LAND 

(Continued  from  imyc  1(12) 

•  tuv  fomitniii  Iroin  tlic  pnoin.v,  T  ran  soo 
tl'.o  little  villiiKC  where  our  liist  line 
Irciiclies  arc.  .iiid  ;i  hit  he.voiHl.  across  No 
.M.tn's  Land,  wliicli  lies  visible  from  my 
perch  liere,  I  <-aii  see  the  (Jerman  first  line 
trenches,  too.  And  beyond  that  in  plain  view 
is  the  little  inountain  which  cost  the  French 
1>().0(K)  lives  to  take,  and  then  they  lc«t 
it  after  twelve  hr)nrs.  We  are  on  one  ridRe. 
;;iid  the  enemy  are  on  another,  and  our 
trenches  are  in  the  marshy  valley  in  be- 
tween. 
******* 

Last  night  I  worked  late  at  the  canteen. 
What  a  welter  that  old  wine  cellar  is  I  It 
Rets  jammed  to  the  consistency  of  a  sardine- 
fin  :  th(>  iiiano  is  drummed  for  all  the  tunes 
that  there  are  in  it,  and  at  times  the  whole 
crew  joins  in  a  chorus ;  the  stove  where  the 
tea  i.s  made  warms  the  air  to  the  heat  of 
Hades,  and  tobacco  smoke  thickens  the  air, 
\\hich  has  not  been  ventilated  for  centuries, 
until  it  enters  the  nostrils  like  dough.  At 
10  '.^O  last  nigiit  we  had  Sunday  evening 
service,  by  sjiecial  permission.  The  hospital 
end  of  the  cellar  was  crowded.  I  started 
in  with  fun,  and  went  from  that  to  deeper 
things,  and  at  the  close  we  all  stood  uncov- 
ered to  pray  for  ourselves  and  f(»r  the  folks 
at  home.  It  was  a  strange,  steaming  crowd 
of  men,  in  a  weird  place  for  worship,  but 
it  wns  well  worth  while.  And  then  the 
Y.  M.  r.  A.  turned  on  a  surprize.  While  I 
was  speaking  a  car  Lad  come  up  with  a 
parlor  movie  machine,  and  so  at  eleven 
o'clock  we  had  a  cinema  performance  in 
the  wine  cellar — the  first  one  ever  held 
there  so  far  as  any  one  here  knows. 

This  morning  I  slept  until  breakfast  time 
— ten  a.  ni.  For  there  are  only  two  meals 
a  day  here — at  ten  and  five.  That  saves  the 
food,  of  which  there  is  none  too  much,  and 
it  suits  the  convenience  of  the  men  who 
come  in  late  at  night  from  the  trenches 
and  want  to  sleep  long  in  the  morning. 
I'reakfast  consists  of  boiled  rice  with  karo 
syup  over  it,  a  hunk  of  bread  and  a  bowl 
of  coffee.  Dinner  yesterday  consisted  of 
thin  tomato  soup,  a  hunk  of  bread  and  a 
bowl  of  coffee.  It  doesn't  sound  very  am|)le. 
but  one  gets  along  on  it  most  comfortably 
—  -especially  with  the  Y.  M.  f.  A.  canteen 
to  fall  back  upon.  Witliout  that  I  fear  the 
fellows  woulil  be  hard  put  to  it  at  times. 
Hut  chocolate,  cakes,  .lam,  tinned  milk,  figs, 
even  in  very  limited  quantities,  help  out 
like  everything — with  plenty  of  free  tea  to 
v/ash  it  down.  And  cheeifulness  is  certain- 
ly the  prevailing  atmosphere  hen-.  So  far 
.■is  my  experience  goes,  the  most  happy 
place  in  which  to  live,  while  war  is  on,  is 
a  dug</ut  on  the  second  line  trench. 

Tomorrow  we  are  going  to  inaugurate 
a  y.  M.  ('.  A.  service  to  the  front  line 
trenches.  Twice  a  week  after  this  fhe  secre- 
taries with  a  carrying  party  of  the  s<d- 
fliers.  will  go  out  to  the  first  line,  taking 
eatables  and  smokes  to  the  boys  there.  I  am 
glad  to  be  in  on  the  first  trip.  AVe  shall 
walk  out  by  rlayliglif  thru  the  coiiiiriiiiiica 
tion  trenches — a  long,  hard,  muddy,  hot 
pull,  so  everybod.v  says — and  shall  come 
back  at  night  along  the  road,  where  it  is 
iinpoHMible  to  go  by  day.  Anyhow,  I  will 
tell  you  about  it  tomorrow  morning. 
•  *♦♦♦** 

Well,  w<'  had  a  great  time.  We  left  early 
in  the  afternoon,  two  Y.  \f.  ('.  A.  mi'ii  and 
three  KoidierH.  We  had  steel  helmets  rwi  our 
heads,  gas  masks  at  "alert"  on  our  chests, 
cariteeriM  of  drinking  water  across  mir 
HJioiilderM,  shoes  over  our  shoulders,  too,  to 
wiilk  back  with,  and  rubber  boots  on  our 
feet  to  walk  out  willi.  and  on  our  backs 
burlnfi  bags  f)f  edibles   and   smokes.    It    wiim 
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ESMERALDA,  or  Every  Little  Bit  Helps 

l).v  .Nina  Wilcox  Putnam  aiij  Munnan  Jaiobst-ii.  Frnntit- 
liirrc  in  color,  i  in  hull-tone  hu  Mny  W  ilnon  I'rijKtun. 
?1.00  net.  The  breezy,  humorous  slory  of  a  girl  from 
<;aUfoinla  who  upsets  Uie  traditions  of  New  York's  smart- 
est set  and  incidentally  does  some  splendid  War  Work. 
Tills  is  a  patriotic  tale,  up  to  the  minute,  startling  and 
dclinhUul,    that   no   .Vmerican   will  want  to  miss. 

tLllAK  ItlfcUttKbl  by  "Commander."  A  thrilling 
tale  01  our  navy  hoys  in  action — based  on  fact.  The  type  of 
"new"  hook  we  are  all  anxious  to  read.  Written  by  a  IJ.  S. 
Naval  Officer  during  olf  hours  in  actual  service.   llluHtratid. 

.Tl..'iO    net. 

THE  HISTORICAL  NIGHTS'  ENTERTAINMENT 

by  Kafael  Sabatinl.  Scenes  already  famous  through  great 
foreign  writers  portrayed  with  rare  skill  in  the  form  of  thir- 
teen short  stories  each  culminating  in  the  dramatic  hapiien- 
ings   of  a   night.     $1.75   net. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

THE  SUBMARINE  IN  WAR  AND  PEACE 

by  Simon  Lake,  M.  I.  N.  A.  The  foremost  inventor  of  the 
dayalongsubmarineiines,  gives  an  interesting,  authoritaliie 
account  of  thedevelopment.  present,  past  and  future  of  under- 
sea craft,  with  many  suggestions  for  inventors.  It  is  scientifi- 
cally accurate,  yet  notat  all  technical.  Illustrated.  {3.00  net. 

THE  WAR  AND  THE  COMING  PEACE  ,y^,„„i. 

.lastrow,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  -Author  of  "The  War  and  the 
Bagdad  Railway"  -\  new  kind  of  Peace  Book.  The  great 
moral  issue  of  the  war  and  the  foundations  of  a  permanent 
peace  set  forth  In  an  original  manner.      $1.00   Jief. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  OLD  PHILADELPHIA 

by  John  T.  Faris.  .\1I  the  fascinating  romance  of  the  pio- 
neer settlers'  lives.  Much  new  historical  material  and  a 
"dilTerent"  viewpoint.  Period — up  to  the  transfer  of  capi- 
tal to  Washington.      100  Illustrations.     {-l.SO   net. 

UlIUKAIIVE  IcAllLbo  by  George  Leiand  Hunter. 
.\  perfect  resenoir  of  combinations  and  schemes  old  and 
new.  The  first  authoritative,  comprehensive  and  thorough 
work  of  reference  published  in  any  language.  577  Splrniliil 
Illustrations  in  color  and  half-tone  $15.00  net. 

HOME  AND  COMMUNITY  HYGIENE     byiean 

liroadhurst,  Ph.D.  "A  cyclopedia  of  hygiene." — .V.  Y. 
Trihunv.  Vital  health  problems  and  their  solution,  disease 
lircventlon  and  cure.  The  author  is  an  expert  in  her  field, 
lUu.slratcil.     .f-'.Oil    tnt. 

MODERN  SHIPBUILDING  TERMS,  defined  and 

ILLUSTRATED  by  p.  Fon-est  Pease.  The  shipbuilders'  and 
shipworkers'  need  for  a  complete  authoritative  reference 
book  is  sup|ilie<l  by  Ibis  new  enc.vclopedia  and  guide  to  the 
use  of  tools  and  ship  construction.  The  author  is  an  instructor 
in  the  Kmergency  Fleet  Corporation,  Illustrated.  $2.00  net. 

THE  BUSINESS  OF  THE  HOUSEHOLD  bye  w 

Taber.  lOMTyllnng  utlcrling  lininc  fiovi"  iiiiient  thoroughly 
treated — heating,  llghling.  housing,  insurance,  pleasures. 
etc,  A  bonk  every  housewife,  home-economics  teacher  and 
pupil   should  have.     Illustratid.     $2.00  iicf. 


FOR  ROYS  AND  GIRLS 

THE  AMERICAN  BOYS'  ENGINEERING  BOOK 

by  .\.  Itii,,ill  Koiiil,  Folldv,  in;;  a  liii.v\  iialinal  bcnl  lo  I'dti- 
struct,  the  author  trains  his  youthful  readers  to  do  real 
men's  work  In  miniature,  at  ahiiosl  no  cost.  A  book  boys 
will  revel  In,  and  which  will  help  to  111  them  for  larger 
tasks   In  years  to  come.     'i!iO  diaurams.     $2,00  tirf, 

AMERICAN  BOYS'  BOOK  OF  SIGNS,  SIGNALS 

AND  OlMoULj  by  l);„i  Heard  Kveiy  kind  of  code  trans- 
iiiT  ^ion  fascioat  InKly  dcsct  Ibed  -Indian,  forester,  animal. 
Iiiiiop.  secret  orKanl/.atloii,  Morse  Telegraph,  Navy, deaf  and 
dumb,  etc.  A  treasure-honse  for  boy-scoulB,  350  Illuntrn- 
linnn.     $2,00  nit 

GENERAL  CROOK  AND  THE  FIGHTING  APACHES 

hv  Kdwin  L.   Subln.    A  stirring  tale  of  adventure  wllh  flen 
eral    Crook,   the  redoubtable  Indian   (Igbler.    Actual    history 
is  the  basis  for  this  thrilling  talc.   Klnnny  Dunn,  who  aided 
tieneral    Crook,    will    be    the    envy    of   every   live    American 
boy,     fttuHlftilrd.     11.25  «<7. 

IVciritin      by  Jane  I).  Abboll.  The  best  of  modern  Ameri- 
can  home   life   is   lairlrayed   In   this   wholesome   girls'   book 
The  enchantment  of  IbU  dellKblfnl  story  lingers  long  In  the 
memory  of  the  fortunate  girl  reader.    IVuxtralcd.    $1,25  ticf. 


AT  ALL  HOOK  STORES 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  CO. 
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Wilson  and  Foch  say 

".-I  ttiutt  hui  depinved  liitn- 
self  of  the  best  there  w  «w  the 
world  who  has  deprived  him- 
St  If  of  itilimate  knowledge  of 
the  bible." 

— President  Wihon 


"The  Bible  is  certainly  the 
bist  preparation  that  you  can 
gwe  to  an  American  soldier 
going  into  battle  to  sustain  his 
magnificent  ideal  and  faith." 
—Marshal  Foch 

Ynil    Hav«»    a    These  two  great 

1  UU  liaVC  O  leaders,  who  are  will- 
n  •!  •!•■       T  in^lv  carrying  a 

Kesponsibility  1  oo  ly^'d  ^espous. 

*  J  bility.  voice  a 

direct  appeal  to  intelligent  men  and  women — 

to  busy  teachers,  physui.iiis.  students,  othce.  in- 
dustrial and  home  workers,  farmers,  mechanics, 
soldiers  as  well  as  to  ministers,  missionaries 
evangelists,  etc. 

Answer  this  "Call  to  the  Colors" 

Be  aTrained  Christian  Worker 

Never  was  there  so  great  a  demand  for  those 

who  really  know  the  Bible — a  demand  likely  to  be 

overwhelming  with  the  close  of  the  war. 

There  is  personal  profit  beyond  anything  you 

can  imagine  in  prayerjul  systematic  Bible  reading 

and  study. 

GET  READY!  START  AT  ONCE  — TODAY.  The 

Correspondence  Courses 

of  THE  MOODY  BIBLE  INSTITUTE  will  give 
you  a  system  to  study  by,  direction,  stimulus,  a 
guide,  a  teacher — a  training  which  will  increase 
your  usefulness  in  God's  service  to  your  great  de- 
light and  enduring  joy. 
You  will  be  a  jiccsoHaJ 
pupil  time  place  and 
amount  of  study  under 
your  own  control. 
Examinations  are  written, 
assuring  accuracy  in  your 
work.  A  president  of  a 
leadinpr university  has  said 
that  correspondence  work 
is  superior  to  tliat  done 
by  regularly  matriculated 
students. 

The  expense  is  small  — 
many  times  less  than  is 
clfiarged  for  other  corres- 
pondence courses.  Over 
5000  people  last  year  took 
one  or  more  of  our  eight 
different  courses. 
Write  for  free  prospectus 
giving  full  information. 

MAIL  COUPON  TODAY • 

THE  MOODY  BIBLE  INSTITUTE 

Dept.  1558,  153  Institute  Place,  Chicago,  IIL 

Send  me  your  prospectus  giving  complete  information 
regarding  your  eight  courses  in  Correspondence  Bible 
Study. 


We  Offer  These 
Eight  Courses 

Synthetic  Bible  Study 

Practical  Christian 
IVork 

Bible  Doctrine 

Bible    Chapter  Sum- 
mary 

Introductory  Bible 
Course 

Evangelism 
Christian    Evidences 
The  Scofietd  Bible 

Correspondeice 

Course 


Name. 


City. 


.StaU. 


Buy  W.  S.  S. 


CASH  for  Your 

No  Matter 
Where  It  Is 


Real  Estate 

I  got  cash  for  my  property  iu  loss  than  two 
weeks.  Made  sale  myself  so  had  no  com- 
vtisfiion  to  pay.     You  cau  do  the  same  with 

The  Simplf^x  Plans  ior  Selling  Real 
E-«talc.  No  niat»er  where  located, 
these  practical,  scientific  IMans  will 
show  you  howto  sell  your  property 
—quick.'y,  a*tii /[^r  cash — without 
employing^  agents  or  payiutfcom- 
inissions.  Investiijate  at  once. 
Kearn  how  easily  V"«  can  use  The 
Simplex  IMans.  just  as  I  did.  to  sell 
yofir  rr;il  estate.  Write  today  (a 
postal  will  do)  to 

THE  SIMPLEX  COMPANY 

Depl.5.  ll23Brgadway.  NewYark 

They  will  send  you  full  |>»rtlculars 
%utt/tout  cost  or  obiigiition. 


Quick   Results  ! 

"Sold  for  Cash  in  10 
d;iys.  Recommend  your 
methods."  —  H'tn.  //. 
Cartlttttd,  Miiss,  *'Vonr 
method  sold  my  farm  for 
c.ish."  —  Mr,.  /..  W. 
Uiilds.  Minn.  "Sold 
my  property.  Yourpl.ui 
qiijikest  I  ever  saw."  — 

yohiisuH  String,  a:  y. 

Si. Ill  my  liotel  for 
$■;.  i7S."  —  G.  F.  Stew- 
art, III. 


a  lu'iiv.v  limtl.  I  iH'vor  wt'iit  so  lieavily  tic- 
timteit'd  lit'foio,  anil  am  iii)t  hankering  for 
tilt'  like  again. 

The  foininiinication  trt'nch  leaves  tlic 
tiiwn  just  a  little  Itelow  where  I  am  sitliiiK 
now.  It  is  a  ileep,  narrow  slit  in  the  groiiiKl, 
(liu-k  boaitls  at  the  bottom,  .inti  the  sides 
li.iistereil  tip  witli  wire  iietting  whose  shaip 
points  eateii  one's  chrthes,  or  with  jjlaited 
clicks  that  poke  into  one's  anatomy  most 
\  it  ionsly.  We  stiimhleil  on  thru  a  toi'tinuis 
iii.ize  of  these  intersecliiig  |)assaKeways 
\satling  thru  water,  sltishing  thru  miitl,  fall 
iiig  thru  brivken  dnekboards,  squeezing 
thru  cavetl-in  narrt)\vs,  losing  our  way 
i.nd  donl>ling  anti  tni'iiiiig  with  the  trenches. 
After  two  Inmrs.  we  emerged  tiv  find  our- 
selves about  fifteen  minutes'  walk  from 
town — if  we  ctiuld  only  have  gone  over- 
head !  We  sat  for  a  few  moments  behind 
some  paniouflas;e,  wher(>  the  trench  takes 
the  surface,  vesting,  and  we  hail  our  re- 
Wiird.  The  (iermans  began  shelling  our 
town  that  we  .iust  had  left.  When  we  heard 
that  first  shell  we  "hit  the  earth"  quick. 
'I'hat  is  a  military  order  easy  to  obey  with- 
out thiidviiig,  and  tiny  officer  would  have 
been  content  with  the  si)eed  and  agility 
with  which  we  fell  flat.  After  that,  we 
(liscovei'i'd  whiit  was  afoot  and  could  watch 
it  at  leisure.  We  could  hear  the  German 
gun  go  off,  several  miles  away;  then  the 
".■-ing-song"  of  the  shell  along  its  trajectory 
over  our  heads ;  and  then  the  burst  of  the 
shell  in  the  towti :  and  we  could  see  the 
cloud  of  smoke  which  it  kicked  up. 

We  watched  until  the  shelling  stopped 
i'.ad  then  went  on  again,  and  about  4  :.'}0 
came  to  the  first  group  of  men  that  we  were 
s(H<king.  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  our 
extemporized  pt)st-e.\change,  in  a  trench, 
just  in  advance  of  our  present  first  line 
tieuches,  beside  a  camouflaged  road.  It  was 
a  most  welcoirie  arrival,  you  may  be  sure, 
to  all  the  hungry,  smoktdess  men. 

Out  there  we  had  a  fierce  little  battle 
a  few  weeks  ago.  as  a  result  of  which  our 
men  had  to  fall  back,  and  when  they  coun- 
terattacked and  regained  the  ground,  they 
found  their  old  first  line  so  knocked  to 
jiieces  that  they  have  not  tised  it  since  as  a 
regular  first  line.  They  occupy  it  by  day 
with  outposts  and  sharpshotiters  and  fall 
back  at  night.  There  is.  thereftire.  quite  a 
little  ground  which  is  our  territory  by  day, 
and  at  night  is  No  Plan's  Land.  We  wfnt 
out  into  that  diibious  ground  and  set  up 
our  second  post-exchange  in  a  little  hamlet, 
that  now  is  hammered  utterly  to  pieces.  It 
was  ver.v  worth  while  doing ;  the  boys 
naturally  appreciate  having  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
come  out  to  them  in  such  a  place  with 
things  they  need;  We  set  up  our  canteen  iu 
a  ruined  courtyard,  and  the  men  came  in 
from  the  dugouts  all  aroiind.  We  had  an 
evening  meal  with  the  men  there,  too — 
lH>ans,  tinned  salmoti,  bread  and  coffee. 
Then  we  went  out  to  our  old  first  line.  It 
is  as  close  to  the  enemy  as  I  am  likely  to 
get.  From  the  observation  post  we  could 
see  plainly,  a  hundred  yards  or  so  away, 
the  fJcrman  barbed  wirt>  and  trenches.  All 
was  quiet,  except  the  crack  of  sharpshoot- 
ers' rifles  and  the  sing  of  bullets,  going 
back  and  forth  as  stune  unwary  men  on 
either  side  were  sighted  and  sniped  at. 
Needless  to  say  we  kei)t  our  heatls  down. 
It  was  very  interesting.  The  traps  set. 
with  mines  waiting  to  go  off  if  unwise 
m.irauders  came,  the  i>iles  of  hand  grenades, 
the  sing  of  the  snipt>rs'  bullets,  the  desolate 
silence  of  No  Man's  Land — very  impressive! 
AVe  came  away  reluctantly,  picked  up  the 
remainder  of  our  packs  and  hiked  over  to 
the  village,  which  I  can  see  frt)m  here  now 
--  ilown   by  our   front  liiu>. 

II(>re  we  found  hoys  who  had  not  been 
paid  fiu'  weeks  and  were  all  "broke."  We 
blew  ourselves — gave  away  tobacco,  choco- 


A   LAST 
CHANCE 


On  November  15  the  Survey  raises 
its  price  to  %\  a  year. 

Hut  not  only  will  the  price  increase. 
The  value  of  the  Survey  will  keep  on 
increasinj^  durino^  the  years  of  war 
•  111(1  reconstruction  when  social  and 
iiulustrial  issues  play  so  large  a  part 
in  world  affairs. 

The  Survey  deals  fully  and  expertly 
with  problems  in  the  fields  of  labor, 
health,  civics,  relief,  education,  child 
welfare.  Kdward  T.  Devine,  back 
from  France,  has  re-joined  the  Sur- 
vey StafT  as  a  regular  weekly  contrib- 
utor. Dr.  Oorge  M.  Price,  director 
of  the  N.  Y.  Board  of  Sanitary  Con- 
trol, is  now  in  charge  of  the  Survey's 
department  on  public  health.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  labor 
movement  at  home  and  abroad. 

Subscribe  to  the  Survey 
NOW  at  $3. 

Smile  at  the  chap  who  discovers  too 
late  he  can't  get  along  without 

THE  SURVEY 
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112  East  19th  St.,  New  York  City 
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Enclosed    is    $3.      Send    a    year's    subscription, 
beginning   now,    to 
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late,  cookies,  to  the  whole  town.  The  news 
spread.  Out  from  the  duj^oiits,  down  be- 
tween the  ruins,  along  the  i)atbs  and  streets 
the  fellows  streamed  in  to  get  the  coveted 
goodies.  It  was  yreat  sport ;  I  haven't  had 
so  good  a  time  in  a  long  while. 

What  a  picture  of  desolation  the  village 
was !  Nothing  was  whole,  but  once  in  a 
while  enough  to  indicate  with  pitiable  clear- 
ness what  used  to  be  there.  The  school,  the 
mayor's  office,  the  fire  department,  the 
church — one  could  locate  them.  And  here 
a  fireplace,  there  a  broken  bed,  showed  that 
a  home  was  once  between  the  now  shat- 
tered walls.  Everything  was  done  utterly 
to  pieces,  and  even  the  roads  ripped  every 
way  by  shells. 

From  this  first  line  town,  our  second  line 
town  is  plainly  visible,  sitting  en  the  ridge. 
The  Germans  put  on  a  show  for  us,  and 
shelled  our  town  again  as  evening  came. 
Once  more  we  could  hear  the  boom  of  the 
German  guns,  the  song  of  the  flying  shells 
above  our  heads,  and  the  burst  when  they 
struck  their  mark  near  the  old  tower  in 
our  village  here.  It  came  at  sunset  time — 
a  wonderful  sunset  after  a  perfect  day — and 
for  a  little  while  the  show  was  very  inter- 
esting. 

Then  after  dark,  armed  with  the  pass- 
word, we  walked  quickly  up  the  road  to  our 
own  billets,  traversing  in  a  half-hour  what 
had  taken  three  hours  by  trench.  Perhaps 
I  wasn't  tired  I  I  was  glad  to  spend  twelve 
hours  in  bed  last  night.  Not  without  some 
thrills,  tho  I  At  eleven  o'clock  a  series  of 
our  aerial  squadrons  began  going  overhead 
toward  Germany,  and  they  say  this  morn- 
ing that  heavy  bombing  was  done.  Then 
at  midnight  bedlam  broke  loose.  All  our 
batteries  along  the  line  behind  us  here  be- 
gan pouring  high  explosive  and  gas  into  a 
newly  discovered  German  billet,  and  the 
shells  tore  over  us,  splitting  the  air  with 
terrific  reports.  The  shelling  was  short  and 
fierce,  however,  and  then  we  had  peace. 
And  now  after  three  hours'  selling  in  the 
canteen  I  am  back  here  in  my  shady  nook 
among  the  trees.  Once  more  it  is  a  glorious, 
hot  day.  Near  me  three  boys,  stript  to 
the  waist,  have  been  searching  for  "cooties." 
I  heard  one  of  the  boys,  evidently  not  alto- 
gether a  .stranger  to  the  hymnbook,  refer  to 
them  as  "pilgrims  of  the  night."  One  of  our 
big  guns  has  been  sending  shells  over  us 
with  startling  suddenness  and  a  terrific 
report ;  if  you  see  some  special  jiggles  in 
my  chirography,  that  is  where  the  shell 
came  by.  But,  for  the  rest,  all  i.s  quiet,  and 
war  could  not  be  conducted  much  less  dan- 
gerously to  the  combatants. 


Pebbles 

The  Russian  revolution  would  be  all 
rieht  if  it  could  stop  revolving. — Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

Uwher — Excuse  me  for  waking  you,  sir, 
but  your  <moring  is  waking  up  everylxjdy  in 
church — Judge. 

Motto  for  the  American  "I)oughlK)ys" : 
"Always  ready  when  kneaded  I" — London 
I'nKHinij  f<how. 

Mahomet  V  may  have  been  assasHinated, 
but  for  a  wultan  that  does  not  mean  fbaf 
he  did  not  die  a  natural  death. — Hprinf/finld 
R'publican. 

"t)ii\  Angela  reject  Hammy  when  be  pro- 
posed ?" 

"Not  t-x',ifi]y,  but  xhe  put  him  in  (',]iihh 
X».  only  t/;  U;  uied  as  a  lant  renort." — //i/r;. 

There'll  nothing  to  equal  the  Yankee 
(M-nw*'  of  humor,  «'>ne  of  the  boys  in  the 
trenche«i,  who  ban  evidently  been  gr<atly 
trf.ribled  by  eootiew,  M«yn  he  knows  now 
why  th*-  pirture«  of  Napoleon  alwayH  Mhow 
hirn  with  \\\n  hand  inside  hin  Bhirt.  -  hv 
troit   free  I'renit. 


"See  Here,Tockstein, 

We  Need  You  in  Our  Business'' 

How  a  Patriotic  Letter  Car~  y  f^0^%^ 

rier  Came  to  be  Deluged        ^ttty^  r^S|| 

with   Fine  Business  Offers  wMk^  )\'^^' 

In  Fresno,  California,  there  is  a  ^Ee^^^zz-:^^       ?^^     ••'  -^ 

wide-awake     young     man     named  ^^i^^-i^^Y^      ^'    'iL   ^ 

Tockstein.    Until  recently,  he  wore  mKS^  /\^  '       \      Mm  J 

the  blue-gray  uniform  of  the  Post      -■^v^Bf^H/''^  ik:       "^^kMm^ 
Office    and    delivered    letters    for,  v    ^K  «lP"''i  Wife    ^l^m    ■ 
Uncle    Sam.      He    was    ambitious,  ^//  ^m  'M  ^  MV?  J^^"  -^m    ^ 
and  he  knew  that  to  get  on  he  must     ^%//j^^^a-^\^  >^^^^i 
not  look  for  aid  outside  himself  but     ll^H^w  '""M^^^h  '  jA 

He  had   very    little    time  and  he        ^^W^  f  ^i  ^  ^       ^     v 
was  always  very  tired  when  he  was         l^  •       \\-^>  "■'^  xC 

through  with  his  day's  work.     But  l|  \ 

he  found  a  way — and  that  way  is         ',  f I  \  ^J 

open  to  you  too.     The  first  result         |A  .,    l^^""^^ 

of  his  new  way  was  that  he  sold  If  \  ^^'^  ItiiMids 

37,744  thrift  stamps  in  one  day — 
breaking    all    records — simply    be-  v^ 

cause  he  had  learned  a  new  way  to  do  the  work  of  three  people  in  one  short 
day  without  getting  tired. 

And  the  next  result  was  that  because  of  his  record-breaking  feat,  he  has 
had  ofifer  after  offer  from  responsible  business  houses  at  a  big  increase  in 
salary.    He  hasn't  decided  yet  which  to  take — they  are  all  so  good. 

Now  what  he  did  was  simple.  He  sent  a  coupon  like  the  one  at  the  bot- 
tom of  this  page  for 

IShe  Emerson  Course 
in  Pergonal  Efficiency 

What  It  Has  Done  for  Others  It  Can  Do  for  You 

R.  S.  Howland,    who    owns     fruit    groves     in  .  IlarrinRton    Emerson    has   applied    these   prin- 

tri       ■  1         r    ..,,1    .u„4.    ;».    , „    u;.^    ^<    U^,.-,.         cipks  to  over  200  factonus,  railroads  and  other 

Florida,  found  that  it  Rave  him  24  hours  organizations.  rhev  are  studied  by  efficiency 
more  a  week — a  whole  day.  Suppose  VOU  engineers  in  America,  in  England,  in  France, 
had  one  day  more  a  week  in  which  to  make  ^'''^  '"  "t'lf''  countries  who  have  Jeamed  them 
moncv%  or  to  play  golf,  or  to  run  yonr  car?  T-erTdaT'that  you  work  wrong  is  a  day 
K.  F.  Brune,  a  grocer  of  Laliinrnia,  got  taken  out  of  your  future  success.  Send  the 
$3,0fX)  .1  vear  extra  in  income  and  rut  down  coupon  today.  It  costs  you  nothing  and  may 
his  working  hours.  E.  L.  Swanson,  Secretary  '^^^^\  '•'«  'loorway  to  a  great  new  future  for^> 
of  the  Fort  Pitt  CTiocolate  Companv,  Inc.,  '  ^.  / 

got  a  3.l'/3%  raise  in  salarv.  E.  Q.  Cannon,  >'''/\^  / 

PresMcnt  of  the  Salt  I,tikc  Stamp  Company,  ^y^^^^a^K  / 

learned   how  to   rinit  before   qnitting  time.  .^'^^^KmD^^K  ^ 

!\r\(\  so  it  grjcs  with  2^,000  men  all  over  the  ^X'^^^^^^B^BI^^XX  / 

United   State;.     What  you  get  out  of  ef-      ^^^''^g|ifl^8SBP^^\X    ^        Ind 
firiency    is    what   yow    want    to    get —      .^-^"^ira^SBM^l^^  \N/  n-o-'is. 

whether  it  is  leisure,  healtli.  money,       <<4^|l(JKw53k^^^H!^^     y 

fmrlTnTt    ''^    '"'"^-*^'*    *'"'"^'    ''""  \^^|B|^».-'^y  Review  of  Review. 

This  Book -20  Chapters     17  0  171;      \^P^^'^^      }        30  irvin«  PUce 

M     1%     W^     W*  \\^^^  tw"  ^  New  York 

-In  Colors- Illustrated      riVl-il-i  \T"  ^  / 

Srnd  for  thi«  Look.  It  telH  you  how  to  take  "A  N\  ^'  ■  .  ;  >  Send  me  particulars  about 
Short   fut   to    Succci^."      Some   of   the   chapters:    Wlia<       \\  /     your    course    ni    Eflicicncy    and 

i«  Ffficiency?  I'or  whom  is  Kfficiincy?  How  you  .ire  N\  y  ^"^^'V  ."^  „  '-"V;"""'^  ""''  ^""'' 
taiiifhf  F.flficirncv?  Are  you  ear  minded  or  eye-miiid.d  ?  N\  y  frr,-^  book,  A  Short  Cut  to  Suc- 
Mo*t   failurei  are   due  to   guess-work.      You    use   only    half        V     'T'"' ■  '^"*'*      '"''      "'"'''■     "* 

your  power.      To   what  do  «ot;ic   men  owe   their   success  i*  /    oblig.ition. 

C         J   TU"       O^,,^^.,    I<  coin  you  nothinK-    II  will  l)r  :i  / 

Oend    1  ni8    LOUpOn    ,,1^   „^p    ;,i,cad    and   pm  yo.ion  / 

thr  road  I-.  l-nure  and  suticM.     It  will   kIvc  you  a   wid-r  vmw  ^    Name 

of  your  b.i«inr««.      Thli  Courie  li  not  an  expense.       "  '  "'        / 
rvm  an   invriimrnt  for   (ulurr   rriurnt.       It  payi  (or  inrll         / 
willi  lh«-  fir"  pa^f  of  llic  firnl  lr«w>n.  X 

Send   (orlhr   (r<-r    t.wk   now   and  start  on  a   new   and  X  ^\,|, ],.,.,„ 

tare  road.  / 

REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  CO.       / 

30  IKVINf.  fl.ACE  NKW  YORK.       ^-^  o, ,  up.ili-n «.. 
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C  C.  SHAYNE  &  CO. 


Importers   and  Manufacturers   of 


STRICTLY  RELIABLE  FURS 


Coats,  Capes  Scarfs  and  Muffs 

In  All  The   Fashionable  Furs 

126  West  42nd  Street 
1     NEW  YORK     I 


METROPOLITAIV  HOSPITAL  TRAIIVIIVG  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

BLACKWELL'S     ISLAND,     MEW    YORK     CITY 

offers  a  two  and  one-half  years  course  of  training. 
Each  pupil  nurse  receives  an  allowance  of  from  $10 
to  $13  a  month  in  addition  to  maintenance  and 
uniforms. 

Minimum  age  18  years.  Requirements,  at  least  one 
year  of  high  school  or  equivalent.  Classes  are 
formed  each  month. 

Blackwell's  Island  is  an  historic  spot.  It  is  removed 
from  the  rush  and  noise  o(  the  city,  y^t  so  near  New 
N  ork  as  to  be  part  of  it.  The  palatial  nurses'  home, 
with  its  extensive  and  attractive  grounds,  is  an  ideal 
place  to  live  in. 

As  a  war  measure,  the  course  Tiasl>een  reduced  from  three  years  to  two  years  and  six  months.  Every 
young  woman  who  enters  a  training  school  (or  nursing  to-day  renders  a  patriotic  service  by  releasing  a 
pair  of  trained  hands  for  service  "Over  There." 

For  Inlormalion  write  to  MISS  AGNES  S.  WARD,  Superintendent 


THE    SXOIME     SCHOOL 

Cornwall-on-Hudson,     Box    S,    IMe^v  YopK 
FIFTY-SECOMD     YEAR 

A  School  in  the  Heart  of  the  Open  Country,     for  Boys  from  9  to  19, 
LOCATION;     50  miles  from  New  York,  on  a  spur  of  Storm  King  Mountain.  900  feet  above  sea  level.    Healthful,  inviuor.itiiis, 
unusuallv  adapted  to  a  sane  and  simple  uut-of-door  life. 

"WORK:     preparation  for  Collejje  or  Business  Life:  recent  graduates  in  i;;  leatlin^r  coUeijes.     Each  l>oy  studied  physically  and 
mentally  to  increase  individual  etiiciency.     Small  classes:    A  teacher  for  every  seven  boys. 

ATHLETICS  :     Two  fields  with  excellent  facilities  ior  all  sports,  under  supervision  :  hiking,  woods  life,  swiinniinu  pool. 
Yju  are  inviten  to  come  and  see  Jor  yourstlj.     dttaios  sent  on  appiidxtion. 
ALVAN  E.  DUEBR,  Headmaster 


'!•■:  l^H 


••fri'i 


.%'.ir- 


It' 


MusicLessons 


.UNDER  MASTER  TEACHERS 


^t=Home 


o 


o 


o 


The  Kev 
To  Succesi 


t/i^^  Basis 
l^owledar 


A  Complete  Conservatory  Course 


By 


li^_  •!    Wonderful  home  study  music  lessons  under 


.froat  American  and  European  teachers 
Endorsed  by  Paderowski.  Master  teachcra  ^;uido  and  coach 
you.    Lessons  a  marvel  of  simplicity  and  compli-tenesa. 

Any  Instrument  or  Voice  J^seo^rso yoS 

are  interested  in  — I'iano.  Harmony,  Voice,  Public  School 
Music,  Violin.  Cornet.  Mandolin  Guitar,  Banjo,  or  Keed 
Or^un  — and  we  will  send  our  FKEK  C.-VTAI.Ot!  covering 
all  instrumental  and  voeul  courses.     Send  N(  )W. 

UNlVtRsn  Y  EXTENSION  CONSERVATORY 
4701  SioKcUMyar*  Uldif.  Chicago,  lllinui* 


Prof. 
Henry 
Oickson. 
l*rincipnl 


The  secret  of  busi- 
ness and  social  suo- 
ecsa   is  the  ability 
to  remember.     1  can 
make    your    mind    an    infallible  I 
■las^ilied  index  from  which  you  can  | 
•  natantly  select    thoughts,    facts, 
,  J  iiKureH.   names,  faces.  KnabUs  you 

'\  1.'     conctfntrat*.      d*v«lop     salt  •  control. 
"^/ovorcomo     baahfuin«»«,     tlilnk    Ofi     your  | 
\  fuat,  addrosa  an  audlanca.   KaHy.  SiinpU' 
>    I  iM]     result    of    20  ytiars'  axptfricnco  Uo-  | 
^  I'lpintf  niemoriua  of  thuusandii. 

Writ»Tn<1av    ''"■   '■'•'•>   l>«><il<l>>t  ."How  to 
rue  lOaay    K.inuinbei"    ui>d    CoR>> 
attto  how  to  ohttiiii  my  | 
'I'o  Spcuk  lu  t'ubllc  '     ' 


rtMhtad  Mamory  Taat. 

Vlil'JKl.      


,.k,  ••llo> 


Dicktoo  School  of  Memory,  MU4  Hcant  BMi.,  Cbicano,  UL 


MISLEADING  FICTION 

(('otitiiiurd  from  pane  Hil ) 
IliiiiS  is  i()s.v  ill  .VDiii-  populiir  niiiKiiziin's, 
.\oti  kiKiw.  I'^vcii  tlic  print,  the  pictures. 
iiiT  iiiiicii  lu'tttT  tliiiii  in  Uiissia.  Siiuv  the 
Will'  hcKiiii  we  liuvc  had  cVcry  Iciiid  of  crisis 
ill  Russia  :  the  paper  crisis.  t(wi.  And  the 
appcarancf  tif  nur  stor.v  Ixioks  liccanic  as 
ptssiinistic  as  their  coutents. 

The  sniiliiiK  Americans  frtiui  llie  l)()oi< 
covers  won  the  crethilous  lieart  of  Olia. 

'  IIow  nice  life  in  America  must  he!" 
.^lie  whispered  to  mi-  very  often.  "lOvery 
hero  in  tiieir  stories  becomes  iiappy  ;  if  he 
is  a  K'«'<l-l'>okiiiK:  youiiK  man  (they  are  ail 
(•ood-lookinu  1  (  lie  may  marry  the  heautifiil 
j'lul   innocent   (laughter  of  a   millionaire." 

If  it  is  sill-,  she  becomes  the  wif(>  of  a 
leiiibly  brave  yoiini;  Hercules  who  saved 
her  life,  won  the  first  prize  duriuR  the 
Itnseball  {jame.  made  a  fcn'nt  invention  or 
Mimethiiijf  of  tliat  kind.  If  she  is  a  dear  ohl 
liidy.  kind  and  religious  but  very  badly  oil'. 

slie  may  };et  an  i xpected  inheritance  and 

so  buy  a  nice  laiiiKalinv  in  California  and 
exercize  lier  good  deeds  and  prayers  undis- 
turbed all  the  rest  of  her  life.  It  looks  like 
a  lottery  in  which  there  is  no  htsing — the 
happy  life  in  the  Iiappy  country  I 

Of  cour.se  .sometimes  there  is  sorrow 
even  in  American  short  stories.  The  wife 
thinks  her  husband  is  untrue  to  her;  the 
mother  is  afraid  of  the  conduct  of  her 
youngster.  The  railroads  behuigiug  to  the 
papa  of  the  .sweet  girl-millionaire  are  in 
danger  :  the  strike  of  the  poor,  misled,  un- 
educated work'ngmen  or  the  ghastly  vision 
of  the  government  ownership,  you  know. 
Uut  everything  is  .solved  at  the  end  of  your 
eternally  oiitiinistic  stories:  The  suspected 
husband  rides  downtown  so  often,  leaving 
his  wife  alone,  .just  to  take  dancing  les- 
sons :  it  seems  to  him  that  he  is  too  seriou 
for  his  young  wife  and  he  fears  lest  rhe  be 
bored  without  the  dancing.  .  .  .  The 
mother,  anxious  for  her  son,  makes  a  dis 
covery  that  he  visits  the  suspicious  old 
house  for  the  noble  juirpose  of  giving  Eng- 
lish lessons  to  the  ])oor  children  of  a  young 
immigrant  widow.  The  father  of  the  .voung 
millionaire-bride  convinces  the  strikers  that 
tlieii'  demands  are  unreasonable,  and  the 
gliost  ot  national  ownership  becomes  the 
gootl  angel  w!io  grants  profits  to  stock- 
holders. And  everything  is  all  right  I 

O.  that  blessed  life  in  American  short 
stories !  No  wonder  it  won  th(>  heart  of 
m.v  young  friend.  Oli.i  I 

She  whispered  and  exclaimed.  "Ht>w 
iicantiful  and  moral  is  the  American  life  I" 
And  at  last  she  ran  away  to  see  it.  I'ttor 
Olia  I  She  lived  in  a  modest  boartling-house 
i;i)town.  The  landlady's  face,  was  gloomy, 
her  eyes  red  with  tears. 

"Why  are  you  so  sad?"  asked  Olia  sym- 
pathetically. 

"Oh,  I  am  so  unhappy !  ^ly  husband, 
that  old  rat.  spends  five  afternoons  every 
week  in  the  Bronx.  I  think.     .     .     ." 

"You  must  not  think  tlmt  I"  exclaiiut^l 
my  friend  Olia  warmly.  "You  must  ni>t 
doubt  your  husband.  Perhaps  he  is  only 
learning  to  dance  for  your  sake  and  .  .  ." 
Kut  when  she  Kioked  at  the  skeptical  face 
(if  the  woman,  she  felt  suddenly  how  silly 
she  was. 

The  same  little  disappointments  repeated 
themselves  of  course  :  the  young  -botikkeep 
er,  so  eliHiueiit  and  handsome  that  he 
seemed  t»>  be  a  real  book  hero,  was  not  the 
disguised  son  of  a  millionaire :  he  was  just 
the  bookkeeper  ami.  altlu*  he  wi>rked  harti, 
and  believed  in  the  cheerful  American 
(  renl  :  "I  am  the  master  \A  my  fate,  the 
captain  of  my  soul,"  he  was  very,  very  far 
from  the  posititm  of  chief  manager.  ,  .  . 
And  the  dear  old  ladies  who  were  b«dl> 
oil"  had  not  the  slightest  ht>pe  of  ai^iuirinjf 
a   bungalow    in  I'aliforuia.  They   stiH»d,   iu- 
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'Cfalnmg  jor  /Tulhorship 

HoWtoWntc,  WhaHo  Write, 
and  Where  \o  sell . 

CuUi\'alc  your  mind.  Dox'clop 
your  liiornry  jjifts.Mtisic^r  llie 
arf  of  sclf-eSpression.  M<iUi» 
your  spare  time  prof  iliible. 
'lum  your  ideas  into  dollars. 

Courses  in  Short-Story  Writ- 
ing, Versification.  Journalism, 
Play  Writing,  Photoplay 
AVriting,  etc.,  taught  person- 
Dr.  EsenvOein.  ally  by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.  Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,    honest,    helpful   advice.       Real  teaching. 

One  pupil  ha^  received  over  $5,000  for  stones  and 
articles  written  mostly  in  spare  time — "play  work."  he 
calls  it-  Another  pupil  received  over  $1,000  before 
completing  her  first  course.  Another,  a  busy  wife 
and  mother.  i»  averaging  over  $75  a ,  week  from 
photoplay  writing  alone. 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency  doing  so  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.  Theuniversities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department.  The  editors  recognize  it,  for 
they  are  constantly  reco«imending  our  courses. 

We  publish  The  Writer'*  Library.  We  also  publish  The 
Writer's  Monthly,  espeoajly  valuable  for  its  full  reports  of 
the  literary  market.  Besides  our  teaching  service,  we  offer  3 
manuscript  crtticisin  servKe. 

150-page  illustrated 'catalogue  free 

ftroMt  addrtMM 

Xne  Home  Correspondence  School 

D«rp"t.  304,  Springfield ,  Mass . 


.'r-9  M.-^.-.'m.  -.m--m-if'M'. 


LANCUAGiya 


QUICKLY 


ON    A  t^C  ,P«  0»* 


SPANISH-FREKCH 
ITAUAM.ETC 


"Like  learomjra  tone — ar.d^^e^^:-"  Oj-iJi:".-:  i-s, 
repeat  the  correct  accent  and  pronunc.at.of.  ur.til  you  I 
know  it.    Fa-lily  and  friends  enjoy  languai.'*?  sl'jdy  by  the 

LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD 

And   Rosenthal's   Practical   Linguistry 

Used,  eni]''r?nfl  and  rpcomraended  by  eancatore  and 
authoriti'-s  in  all  leading  universities  and  colleges. 
F.M.f^'  -Frenfh  Military  Conversation. with  records, 
for  Army.  Navy,  Red  Cross.  Write  for  Military  Cir- 

calar,  h^^Mlet  and  Free  Trial  Offer.    

THE    LANGUAGE    PHONE    METHOD 
97g  Putnam  Bidg.  Z  w.  4Sth  Street.  N,  v.| 


\VI///STUDV  SOCIALISM  BY.MAIL 

tmu^^m      "Makereatiy  forthebirthof  anewHay." 
iB»TO^                                                          — i'restdcul  Ifilson. 
Hl^^C      The  'Worl'l  is  l-eing  reconstructed   on  Sociajist 
^K^^l  lines.    Thinking  men  anfl  women  should  Lie  ai»ie 
^Foum  'o  '"Ik   iiitell:Kently  on  Sociali-.iii,  History,    Lco- 
^mSlM  1"'"  '^'  '-n^'f  Movements,   CUss  StrugKle,  tvo- 
^KvV  lution,   etc     3  months   course.    $2.50,  prominent 
^^1  ^  instructors.    Aslc  for  Symposium  "C" 

•V 

1/         RAND  SCHOOL  9;^  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

TEASTIST-r    NEWYOHK         •       | 

Home  Study 


r 

I  f27th  Y«:«r) 

I  Butinex  Communication.  Forms  of  Public 

I  Address  —and  more  than  400  other  Academic 

I  and  professional  courses  are  offered  by  corrc- 

I  ep',  rid  en  re.     Address: 

I  (Tbf  UmDfrsitii  of  Qlhiragu 

3  Division  6.    Chiratto,  111. 


II 


Home-Making,  as  a  Profession 


*t 


A100-pt>.  illin,    han'.l/'C<k— IRII'..     Kotne-studv  l>o»ir:Ue  Set- 
enrr  (y>urtf,  fitting  \rrt  w  :il  [rtid  p'-^lti'.ns  ;iii'l  h'lnie  ff^v  i'-nry. 
Am.  8cbool  of  Horns  Economics,  e29W.6nb  8t.,CblcsKo,  ni. 


^ 


£  A  BANKER 

'r#T,ar«  by  mail  rn  Mpar^f.rro  f-.r  thlw    atf  rac*  tVQ  prof'**- 
i'*T»in  mh'xfh  th^T*  %m  irr^at  M'i/"rt«jnlti*«  f'-r  hofh  tuvxi 


A«n«r)can  School  of  (fanklnx.    23   McL«m«  Lldit. 


I'r.-^ld- 
Columbu*.  O. 


How  to  Use  The  Independent  in 
the  Teaching  of  English 


Thi^     hr'<';hure     i>ri-\iiir<<\ 
ir,  it-   Lav,   Fr«-.-i'l   of   the  F 
of   fh'-  SfU)fv«ant    Mijfh   Sc 
KfVK    THr»i;.SA.Vb    l.oy» 
'  ral     help    to    lfarhiT%    r»f 
-  iir<l.l''fnent;iry      KeadinK, 
kh'torir,      fritirn.ili<m,     Kx 
and    Oral    Rvpfmion.     It 
for   it   will    not    place    ymt 
ti'/n.     Ad'IrrM    The    Indep 

4',th     *!»         V>-../     V'.rU 


;y  Dr.  Fr'derif.k 
ngli^h  D'-partmont 
hool,  wh'T'-  ne.'irly 
aMf-nd,  id  of  «pc- 
<)T»\  Composition, 
I'uhlic  Sp'-akind, 
tempore  Spe;iUinK 
i»  Free.  Sending 
under  any  ohliK-'i 
lendcnt,    iri)    W'-*t 


slciiil,  in  tlio  loiiK  fiH'l  liiKv^.  siiKMi'  lines, 
brcjul  lines,  mid  their  "Invely  wliite  liair" 
was  (lisari'juiKed  1).V  tlie  cohi  wind  <-oiiiiii>i 
fr(;'m  soinewliei-e  in  ChicaKn.  (Olia  received 
iin  imiiression  that  all  the  cold  waves  were 
manufactured  in  C'hicago.) 

The  strikers  of  America  wei-c  not  con 
vinced  b.v  kindl.v  words  of  millionaii-es,  and 
continued  their  dem.ands.  Tiio  .voiiiiKstei's 
v.-ere  not  so  well  conducted  as  tliat  inno- 
cent youHK  bo.v  in  the  story — they  preferred 
to  give  lesson.s  to  the  young  iinmigrant 
widow,  instead  of  to  her  children.     .     .     . 

Oh,  but  I  feel  that  I  am  becoming  too 
pessimistic  to  write  about  America.  Kx- 
cuse  me — it  is  my  old  bad  Russian  custom. 
•  ••••••* 

Let  us  talk  seriously  :  my  Olia  is  only 
a  caricature  of  me.  My  disappointment  is 
my  fault ;  I  expected  too  much  from  Amer- 
ica ;  1  know  life — I  am  not  sixteen  an.v 
more.  But  really,  your  "middle  literature" 
— your  optimistic  short  stories  may  deceive 
the  green  foreigners.  I  must  admit  it  is  not 
\\  holesome  food  for  even  Americans. 

I  do  believe  in  cheerfulness  and  optim- 
ism. Your  great  writers  showed  the  world 
how  to  smile  and  be  brave.  Such  different 
tyjies  of  talent  as  Mark  Twain.  Walt  Whit- 
man, and  Jack  London  teach  the  same  feel- 
ing. They  teach  us  to  love  life  and  not  be 
afraid  of  it. 

But  every  theory  and  every  feeling  can 
be  extended  to  the  absurd.  The  great  phil- 
osopher Hegel  told  the  truth,  altho  he  was 
a  German.  Every  propositinn.  exaggerated 
to  its  extreme,  becomes  its  opposite. 

American  personal  optimism  in  big  doses, 
swallowed  every  day,  is  pernicious  to  the 
nation.  Everybody  overappreciates  his  per- 
sonal ability.  Every  poor  clerk  believes  he 
can  become  a  chief  director  and  every 
ttiuvie-actress  is  confident  she  can  become 
a  star.  How  many  broken  ambitious  and 
shattered  hopes  I 

And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  the  typical 
personal  optimist  forgets  one  great  thing : 
.solidarity. 

Social  solidarity  is  born  of  doubt,  of  dis- 
belief in  personal  strength.  People  disap- 
Iiointed  in  their  weak  powers  gather  to- 
gether to  be  a  mighty  society.  That  is  the 
way  the  first  states  were  formed. 

Every  day  American  literature  repeats 
too  often.  "I  am  the  master  of  my  fate, 
the  captain  of  my  soul."  It  makes  Ameri- 
cans too  self-assured  and  selfish ;  they  ac- 
custom themselves  to  fight  alone.  But  the 
last  war  has  shown  us  that  in  the  great 
struggle  we  cannot  be  victorious  without 
solidarity.  Even  our  common  life  cannot  be 
r.'idically  iinprov«'d  by  personal  effort  only. 
^\■|lat  cjin  the  stronge.st  personality  do  with 
the  lack  of  fuel  and  the  cold  wave?  The 
convinced  "master  of  his  life"  may  be 
fio;:;en  by  circumstances  as  well  as  the 
Iiiissian  fatali-it,  if  he  does  not  become 
more  modest.  At  the  itrescnt  time  society  is 
master  r.f  life,  and  it  is.  very  helpful  to 
rr-alize  rdir  weakness,  and  join  th(!  great 
Work  o-f  the  community. 

P(m't  believe  that  each  of  you  can  marry 
the  daughter  of  a  millionaire  or  make  a  big 
invention.  I)oii't  believe  so  iiiiich  in  per- 
sorijil  success  I  It  is  a  mirage  from  the  short 
.•^^M•ie.^,  .shown  to  thirsty  people  to  keep 
tliein   iinih'r  the  illii.sioti  of  happiness. 

The  tyiiical  KiiHHian  writer  sees  lifr-  thru 
dark  goggleH.  The  typical  American  novelist 
Hee.s  it  in  too  rosy  a  liglit.  If  it  were  jioh- 
sibh;  to  mix  them  together,  what  a  re.'illy 
Hpl<  tidid  creature  it  would  !«•  I  The  gemiinr! 
writer,  true  to  life,  to  its  hopes  and  to 
itH  HorrowH ! 

But,  aH  we  cannot  mix  them  together,  the 
beKt  way  to  change  the  style  of  our  litera- 
tiiies  iH  to  know  each  other  as  well  ns  pos- 
Hible.  lOvery  example  is  contiigioiis.  Aiirl  | 
believe  rjptimiHtically  (altho  I  am  a  Uiih 
fii.in)  that  good  examplea  are  more  iulluen- 
tial  than  bad  orieM. 
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$95  an  Hour! 

"Every  hour  I  spent  on  my  L  C.  S. 
Course  has  been  worth  $05  to  me !  My 
position,  my  $5,000  a  year  income,  my 
home,  my  family's  happiness — I  owe  it  all 
to  my  spare  time  training  with  the  Inter- 
national Corresponc'ence  Schools!" 

Every  mail  bi  ings  letters  from  some  of 
the  two  million  L  C.  S  students  telling  of 
promotions  or  increases  in  salary  as  the 
rewards  of  spare  time  study. 

What  are  you  doing  with  the  hours 
after  supper?  Can  you  afford  to  let  them 
slip  by  unimproved  when  you  can  easily 
make  them  mean  so  much?  One  hour  a 
day  spent  with  the  1.  C.  S.  v.ill  prepare 
you  for  the  position  you  want  in  the  work 
you  like  best. 

Yes,  it  will !  Two  million  have  proved  it. 
For  27  years  men  in  offices,  stores,  shops, 
factories,  mines,  railroads,  in  the  Army 
and  Navy— in  every  line  of  technical  and 
commercial  work — have  been  winning 
promotion  and  increased  salaries  through 
the  I.  C.  S.  More  than  100,000  men  and 
women  are  getting  ready  ri(^lit  now  with 
I.  C.  S.  help  for  the  bigger  jobs  ahead. 
Your  Chance  Is  Here ' 

No  matter  whore  you  live,  the  I.  C.  S.  will  come  to 
you.  NoniaUcr  what  your  handicap.s,  ortiow  small 
your  means,  we  have  a  plan  to  meet  your  circum- 
stances. No  matter  how  limited  your  previou.s  ed- 
ucation, the  simply  written,  wonderfully  illus- 
trated I.  C.  S.  textbooK.s  make  it  easy  to  learn.  No 
matter  what  career  you  may  choose,  some  one  of 
the  280  I.  CS.  Courses  will  surely  suit  your  needs. 

When  everylhintr  has  been  made  easy  for  you — 
when  one  hour  a  day  spent  wilh  the  I.  C.  S.  in  the 
quiet  of  your  own  home  will  hrintr  you  a  blKerer 
income,  more  comforts,  more  pleasures,  all  that 
success  means— can  you  let  another  sinurle  [irice- 
less  hour  of  spare  time  tro  to  waste?  Make  your 
start  ritrht  now!  This  is  all  we  ask:  Without  cost, 
without  oliliiratintr  yourself  in  anyway,  put  it  up 
to  us  to  prove  how  we  can  help  you.  Just  niarlc 
and  mail  this  coupon. 


TEAK  OUT  HCRC 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

BOX    4501,  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Explain,  wlthniit  obllKntlni;  mo,  Ikivv  I  ran  qiiulifyfor  tbo 
position,  or  In  tho  subject,  hrfitre  wlilcli  I  m.irk  X. 


ZlKLKIITUICAr.  I-:N(JIM''.I':II 
KUrtrto  IJifhtlii^  and  Uyii. 
Electric  WlrliiB 
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TrlrplifMHi  Work 
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Salt  pork  for  breakfast,  salt  pork 
for  dinner,  salt  pork  for  supper 


Do  you  remember?  You  do  if  you 
lived  in  a  village  or  on  a  farm  thirty 
or  forty  years  ago. 

Fresh  meat  was  in  those  days  hard 
to  get.  The  refrigerator  car  had  not 
then  been  developed,  and  therefore 
it  was  practically  impossible  to  ship 
perishable  meats  from  the  city  pack- 
ing houses  into  rural  communities. 

In  the  larger  towns  the  local  meat 
shops  did  their  own  meat  dressing, 
but  on  the  farms  each  family  did  its 
own  butchering  in  the  winter  and 
used  salted  and  pickled  meats  in  the 
summer.  The  small  villages  depend- 
ed on  the  farms  in  the  winter  for 
what  meat  they  could  get. 

Today  there  is  no  village  so  small, 
and  few  farms  so  isolated,  that  fresh, 
sweet  meat  is  not  regularly  available 
at  all  times. 

This  change  came  with  the  estab- 
lishment, by  the  large  packers,  of  a 
nation-wide  system  of  meat  distri- 
bution into  the  small  towns  and 
rural  communities. 

This  system  is  known  as  the  "Car 
Route"  system.  It  means  that  prac- 
tically every  village  and  small  town 
in  America  is  visited  at  regular  in- 
tervals— in  many  cases  as  often  as 


three  times  a  week — by  refrigerator 
cars  loaded  with  fresh,  sweet  meats. 

Following  closely  on  the  heels  of 
the  development  of  the  refrigerator 
car,  an  achievement  in  which  Swift 
&  Company  played  a  big  and  vital 
part,  came  the  development  of  the 
car  route  system. 

Here  again  Swift  &  Company 
played  a  leading  role,  as  it  was  they 
who  put  into  operation  in  1890  the 
first  car  route. 

This    first    route   has    grown    and 
expanded  until  toaay  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  such  routes  operated  out  of 
the  various  Swift  packing  houses. 
*  *  :;■■ 

Today  millions  of  people  who  live 
on  farms  and  in  villages  rely  on  car 
route  distribution,  to  a  great  extent, 
for  fresh  meats. 

Thanks  to  the  initiative  and  pro- 
gressiveness  of  America's  packing 
industry,  they  are  no  longer  confined 
to  an  unchanging  diet  of  salted  and 
pickled  meats. 

Fresh  beef  and  meats  of  all  kinds 
— of  a  quality  that  is  recognized  as 
the  standard  of  the  world — are  today 
staple  foods  on  American  farm  and 
village  tables. 


Sw^ift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

A  nation-wide  organization  owned  by  more  than  22,000  stockholders 
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When  he  wants  to  write  a  letter 
And  you  know  that  he  had  better ; 

To  his  mother,  or  his  father,  or  The  Girl, 
Or  he's  feeling  sort  of  lonely 
And  the  thing  he  craves  is  only 

An  oasis  in  the  racket  and  the  whirl, 
Or  he  yearns  for  conversation 
Or  the  glad  exhilaration 

Of  a  movie  with  a  comic  custard  pie. 
Hp  will  hurry  helter-skelter 
To  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  shelter, 

Hereinafter  to  be  spoken  of  as  "T." 

It's  a  cosy  little  cot 

When  its  chilly  or  it's  hot; 

For  a  fellow  needs  a  spot 

Where  it's  dry. 
'Tis  a  happy  little  hut 
Where  they  do  not  pose  orstrut. 
And  the  door  is  never  shut 

At  the  "Y." 

?5o,  that  nothing  need  be  lacking. 
Lend  the  Hut  jour  earnest  backing — 
I.*t  the  boy  who  bears  th.e  battle  have 
his  club  I 
Oive  more  often  than  you  care  to. 
Draw  the  biggest  check  you  dare  to, 

For   the   entry   will  look  well   upon   the 
stub. 

TTpIp  to  cheer  the  youthful  fighter; 
Ilflp  to  make  his  lot  the  brighter; 

You  can  spare  a  little  extra  if  you  try, 
That  the  lonely,  sad,  or  weary 
.'^hall  have  comfort,  warm  and  cheery. 

In  the  winsome  little  wigwam  knuwo  as 

It's  a  heavenly  retreat 
I-or  the  lad  on   weary  feet 
Where  we  possibly  shall  meet 

By  and  by ; 
'Ti"  a  happy  little  hut 
Where  they  do  not  pose  or  strut. 
And  the  dfKjr  is  never  shut 

At  the  "Y." 

— Arthur  fluitcrman 


REMARKABLE    REMARKS 

TiTR  KAI87.R — President  Wilson  must  see 
\i\~.  'hance  to  t^ke  Canada  and  Mexiro. 

r>OBOTTiY  f)rx  — Mfn  like  to  be  e'liifked 
uri'ler  the  chin   an  tho  they  were  bahifH. 

.Toir:7  D.  Ror  kkfw.t.kr,  .Ir. — A«  surely 
a-(  there  \»  a  God  in  Heaven  right  will 
;.revail. 

r'ART.  Sandbtjro-  Our  earth  of  a  tnrn- 
jng  \>»W,  Who  set  it  nwinging?  A  great 
Nol>^)dy. 

f'jJArr-njjnK  vo*^  IIkktiivo—  The  wild- 
'■  t.  war  fury  in  at  present  raging  in  the 
f'nited  Htateti. 

rrxTr    «''TTr*TtTAV — T    know    thfit    "Tlie 
Ht:  r  Hr.«ng1"d  Tinriner"  run  never  be  adopt 
'■'I    ri'-rmnn'Titly    ni    our    nntionii)    anthem. 
f'        do  F  know  th'n'f  I'"-«ir^e  fJod     furinifc 
'/t.t  .f     wisdom    and    int,<dligence,    the    <Jod 
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of  prophets,  seers.  Christ  .Tesus.  Mary 
Baker  Eddy,  and  their  followers  who  pos- 
sess the  mind  of  Christ — spiritual  power — 
will   prevent  it. 

IT.  G.  Wells — We  have  got  to  put  an 
end  to  the  policy  and  vanity  of  kings. 

Upton  Sinclair — It  is  hard  for  me  to 
write  about  the  Russian  situation  without 
breaking  my  own  heart. 

Marshal  Foch — The  sure  sign  of  the 
glorious  days  awaiting  our  armies  is  to  be 
found  in  the  perfect  unity  which  exists  now 
between  all  the  Allied  forces. 

Frank  H.  SiAroNDS — Is  it  too  much  to 
believe  that  on  the  military  side  Ferdinand 
Foch  will  hereafter  rank  with  Csesar, 
Frederick  and  Napoleon,- and  on  the  moral 
side  surpass  them  ail? 

General  von  Liebert — We  can  only 
pray  to  Heaven  that  the  winter  may  be 
very  long  and  severe,  so  that  the  blood- 
thirsty Anglo-Saxons  may  lose  their  joy 
in  the  war. 

CoNGRESRAiAN  Meyer  London — T  am  in 
accord  with  the  Republicans  when  they 
show  the  worthlessness  of  the  Democrats 
and  I  am  in  accord  with  the  Democrats 
when  they  prove  that  the  Republicans  do 
not  deserve  the  confidence  of  the  masses. 


THE    NEW    PLAYS 

Robert  Mantell  begins  his  season  of 
Shakespearian  and  classical  repertoire 
with  a  masterly  performance  of  Lord 
Lytton's  Richelieu.  (Forty-fourth  Street 
Theater.) 

Le  ffecret.  A  typical  French  situation 
created  by  the  deception  of  the  fascinating 
Gabrielle  .Tannelot.  Each  part  is  sympa- 
thetically taken  and  the  whole  is  delight- 
fully and  artistically  portrayed.  (French 
Theatre  du  Vieux  ('olonibier.) 

Ladies  Fir^f.  Not  a  big  show  but  a  clever 
one.  Nora  Bayes  is  deservedly  featured. 
If  you  have  enjoyed  her  before  you  will 
enjoy  her  even  more.  Willi;im  Kent  as 
T^ncle  Tody  is  immense.  ( I?roadhurst  Thea- 
ter.) 

fir  Cdlin  rrniiilln.  Another  charminn;  com- 
edy of  subtle  humor-  l)y  Clare  Knminer. 
Lola  Fisher  is  at  her  prettiest.  Wil'iam 
Snrnitson  does  an  exfcllerit  iiieee  of  chav- 
ii-ter  work  in  "Mac,"  the  waiter.  (Booth 
Theater.) 

True  types  and  ineidonts  in  EngMsh 
(oiiTity  faniily  life  ;ii'e  poi-trnyed  in  I'elrr'it 
Moiher,  with  special  empliasis  on  mann"rs 
and  the  traditiftnal,  h(M-editary,  unheeding 
sclfishncHH  of  man.  Tlrere  is  a  bit  of  war 
flavor.    ('I'll.-   Playhouse.) 

A  fmich  ill  Time,  bv  Oliver  D.  Bailey 
and  T/ottie  IVI,  Meiitiey.  Comedy  drama  of  i\ 
r'eh  little  poor  crirl  who  gets  the  not  of 
golfl  at  the  end  of  the  r;iinbow.  Wholesome 
and  fileiising  rcmnnec.  (ho  nothing  excep- 
tional.  (I''iiltoii  Theater.) 
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—  and  so. 


Two  Mines 

with  but  a 

single  thought 

The  coal  mine  and  the  asbestos 
mine  have  a  bi>i  job  in  common 
—  maximum  production  of 
power. 


With  the  burning  of  coal  in  these  times 
goes  the  obligation  to  use  its  heat  effi- 
ciently. So  ^ery  ton  of  fuel  mined  sum- 
mons more  asbestos  from  another  mine, 
automatically,  to  guard  jealously  the 
heat  from  that  fuel. 

The  two  mines  are  racing  together  to- 
ward a  common  goal. 

As  the  largest  factor  in  the  mining  and 
fabrication  of  asbestos,  Johns-Manville 
bears  a  burden  of  heavy  responsibility. 
Asbestos  is  the  fibrous  mineral  base  of 
the  most  efficient  heat  insulations.  It  is 
the  necessary  other  15*  irj  85^  Magnesia. 

It  is,  as  well,  the  basic  material  for  many  eco- 
nomical packings  which  reduce  friction,  pre- 
vent leakage,  resist  wear,  and  save  power. 
In  almost  every  plant  improvement  or  ex- 
tension, asbeetos  in  one  form  or  another  is 
practically  indispensable. 

This  development  of  asbestos  from  the  status 
of  a  little-known  curiosity  to  its  present 
rating  as  an  industrial  necessity, is  due  in  no 
small  part  to  Johns-Manville.  So  we  can  be 
doubly  proud  that  when  the  nation  needed 
Asbestos,  our  mines  and  factories,  our  labo- 
ratories and  mills,  our  engineers  and  chem- 
ists, all  were  ready  to  play  their  part  in  the 
nation's  service. 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 

New  York  City 
10  Factories — Branches  in  63  Large  Cities 


To  save  steam  and  poller,  anJ  hence  to  save 

coal,  specify  these  Johns-Manville  Materiak: 
Asbeslo-Sponge  Felted  Heat  Insulation;  85'^  Magnesia  Sectional 
Insulation;  Asbestocel  and  Air-Cell  Sectional  Insulations. 
Sea  Ring  Rod  and  Shaft  Packing;  Universal  Piston  Packing; 
Mogul  Stem  Packing;  Service  Sheet  Packing;  Seigelite  Sheet 
Packing;  Kearsarge  Gaskets;  Vulcabeston  Pump  Valves. 
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"WITH    WHICH    IS  INCORP  O  RAT  E  D 

HARPER'S  WEEKLY 


FORCE  PLUS  DIPLOMACY  BRINGS  VICTORY 


THIS  supreme  triumph,  the  satisfactory  ending  of  the 
greatest  war  the  world  has  ever  known,  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  joint  action  of  two  forces,  the 
military  genius  of  Foch  and  the  diplomatic  genius  of  Wil- 
son. By  that  we  do  not  mean  to  impute  to  them  any  ex- 
clusive credit  or  to  imply  that  there  are  no  others  who  in 
their  places  might  have  done  as  well.  But  by  the  course  of 
events  these  two  men  were  put  into  a  position  of  leadership 
and  they  have  accomplished  their  tasic  in  a  way  to  win  the 
admiration  of  the  world,  including  their  enemies  at  home 
and  abroad.  Sometimes  the  critical  have  complained  that 
Foch  was  retreating  or  that  Wilson  was  weakening,  but  we 
believe  that  when  the  inside  facts  are  known  it  will  be  seen 
that  both  have  pursued  quite  consistently  and  very  tena- 
ciously a  well  thought  out  line  of  policy  leading  toward  the 
conclusion  now  attained.  It  was  combined  effort  under  uni- 
fied direction  that  won. 

The  completeness  and  suddenness  of  our  victory  are  due 
to  the  unprecedented  coordination  of  the  military  and  diplo- 
matic offensives.  Enemy  towns  have  been  bombarded  simul- 
taneously with  high  explosives  and  presidential  messages. 
Neither  one  alone  could  have  so  quickly  accomplished  the 
desired  result.  When  Foch  delivered  an  attack  he  knew 
what  was  the  weakest  sector  in  the  enemy's  line  and  when 
to  hit  it.  Wilson  had  the  same  knowledge  of  the  internal 
state  of  the  enemy  countries  and  he  timed  and  directed  his 
utterances  to  promote  their  demoralization.  And  each  played 
into  the  hands  of  the  other  in  accordance  with  the  plans  of 
the  Allies.  The  military  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
movements  had  a  political 
aim  and  the  diplomatic 
measures  were  designed  to 
facilitate  the  military  op- 
erations. The  half-million 
men  at  Salonica  remained 
almost  idle  for  two  years 
while  the  Bulgar.s,  largely 
because  of  America's  inter- 
vention, bf;came  increasing- 
ly diijgusted  with  their  part 
in  the  war.  P'inally,  when  it 
was  thought  that  the  proc- 
ess of  internal  disintegra- 
tion had  gone  far  enough, 
external  pres.Hure  was  ap- 
plied and  Bulgaria  col- 
lapsed at  the  touch.  The 
Bulgarian  troops,  undefeat- 
ed, withdrew  from  their 
impregnable  positions  in  the 
Mac*:donian  mountains  and 
the  whit*!  flag  promptly  ap- 
peared   at    the    front.    The 


THE  CRASH  OF  EMPIRES  AND 
THE  WAR  OF  WORLDS 

EVENTS  OF   THE   WEEK 

The  collapse  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

The  capitulation  of  Austria-Hungary. 

The  dictation  of  an  armistice  to  Germany 

The  opening  of  the  Dardanelles. 

The  taking  of  Sedan  by  Americans. 

The  recovery  of  Italia  Irredenta. 

The  release  of  Serbia. 

The  reconquest  of  Albania. 

The  regaining  of  Montenegro. 

The  rebellion  in  Kiel. 

The  recognition  of  Poland. 

The  revolution  in  Hungary. 

The  reestablishment  of  Bohemia. 

The  revolt  of  Croatia. 

The  recall  of  the  U-boats. 

The  assassination  of  Count  Tisza. 

The  abdication  of  the  Czar  of  the  Bulgars. 


same  strategy  was  pursued  in  the  case  of  Austria  and  with 
the  same  success.  While  the  Allies  were  fighting  their  hard- 
est along  the  Marne  and  the  Aisne  and  the  Somme  and  the 
Meuse,  all  was  quiet  along  the  Piave.  It  was  uncanny.  Some 
suspected  the  Italians  of  being  unwilling  to  attack;  some 
accused  the  Allies  of  leniency  toward  Austria.  But  while 
there  was  no  fighting  on  the  Austrian  front,  the  Allies  were 
making  gains  daily  in  the  heart  of  the  counti-y.  Certain 
conversations  in  Washington  and  Paris  with  exiled  Czechs, 
Jugo-Slavs  and  Poles  were  doing  what  cannon  alone  could 
not  accomplish.  Finally,  when  the  signal  was  given  for  the 
Italians  to  advance  they  found  their  work  half  done.  The 
Austro-Hungarian  armies  were  dislodged  from  their  Piave 
positions  by  an  inferior  force.  The  retreat  became  a  rout, 
three  hundred  thousand  surrendered  and  the  white  flag 
came  to  the  front  within  a  week. 

In  the  case  of  Germany  also  the  successive  attacks  of  the 
French,  British,  American  and  Belgian  troops  were  so  timed 
as  to  coordinate  w^ith  the  exchange  of  peace  notes  and  pro- 
duce the  maximum  effect  upon  German  public  opinion 
and  military  morale.  The  peace  offensive  and  the  war  of- 
fensive both  reached  their  climax  this  week,  and  while  the 
Versailles  Council  was  discussing  the  terms  of  the  armistice 
Haig  and  Pershing  were  winning  their  greatest  victories. 

And  may  we  take  this  occasion  to  reply  collectively  in- 
stead of  by  private  letter — since  the  Government  wants  to 
save  paper  and  we  want  to  save  postage — to  the  various 
correspondents  who  during  the  last  few  months  have  criti- 
cized Uii  for  our  support  of 
the  President's  policy.  They 
insisted  that  there  must  be 
no  cessation  of  hostilities 
or  peace  parleys  till  every 
German  was  driven  out  of 
France  and  Belgium,  or  till 
as  many  cathedrals  and 
homes  should  be  demolished 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Rhine  as  on  the  western, 
or  till  the  Allied  armies  had 
marched  down  Unter  den 
Linden,  or  till  the  German 
people  were  unanimously 
convinced  that  they  had 
been  wrong  all  the  time,  or 
till  the  Kaiser  was  hanged, 
or  till  something  else  more 
or  less  desirable  had  hap- 
pened. And  when  we  point- 
ed out  that  it  would  be 
much  l)ettcr,  if  possible,  to 
induce  the  Germans  and 
Austrians     to     accept     the 
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President's  terms  where  they  stand  than  to  fight  them  back 
to  their  own  frontiers  and  destroy  the  country  to  be  deliv- 
ered, some  few  readers  who  failed  to  get  our  point  of  view 
accused  us  of  being  "Bolsheviki,"  "Pacifists"  or  "Democrats" 
or  "Pro-Germans,"  whichever  epithet  seemed  to  them  most 
opprobrious.  But  now  the  peace  policy  of  the  President  has 
been  vindicated  by  events.  We  are  satisfied  with  the  situa- 
tion and  if  all  our  readers  are  not  we  cannot  help  it.  Nor 
— fortunately — can  they. 


cease  to  strive  for  party  advantage.  The  President  and  Con- 
gress, whatever  their  party  affiliations,  should  work  together 
in  the  formation  of  foreign  policy.  In  the  future  they  will 
have  to — or  there  won't  be  any  foreign  policy. 


A  COALITION  CONGRESS 

THE  election  did  not  return  to  Congress  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  which  the  President — speaking  in  his 
capacity  of  party  leader^ — asked  for.  But  we  do  not 
believe  that  the  result  means  any  repudiation  of  his  war 
policy  now  being  brought  to  a  triumphal  conclusion  nor 
that  the  Republicans  will  hamper  him  in  the  development 
of  his  future  plans  for  the  establishment  of  a  durable  peace 
on  the  basis  of  a  society  of  nations.  On  the  contrary,  we 
believe  that  both  parties  will  cordially  cooperate  in  this 
unprecedented  undertaking. 

Party  divisions  ought  never  to  be  carried  into  the  field  of 
foreign  relations.  In  times  of  peace  and  for  ordinary  in- 
ternal legislation  the  two  party  system  does  not  work  so 
badly,  for  important  measures  are  carried  usually  thru  by 
a  party  vote  and  the  opposition  serves  the  minor  tho  essen- 
tial purpose  of  criticism.  But  in  times  of  war  and  on  for- 
eign affairs  the  nation  should  so  far  as  possible  present  a 
united  front,  and  this  means  that  the  two  parties  must  co- 
operate in  the  formulation  of  a  single  line  of  policy.  To 
accomplish  this  both  parties  must  submit  to  a  sacrifice  of 
partizan  advantage.  The  dominant  party  should  suspend 
its  poweT  of  ruthlessly  overriding  the  wishes  of  the  others 
by  weight  of  numbers  and  should  counsel  with  them  as 
partners.  On  the  other  hand  the  party  which  is  in  the 
minority  in  Congress  should  lay  aside  its  attitude  of  op- 
position and  destructive  criticism  and  give  its  active  aid  to 
the  administration.  The  two  party  system  works  like  the 
wheels  of  a  cart.  So  long  as  they  are  of  nearly  equal  size 
the  cart  goes  straight  ahead.  But  if  one  of  them  gets  much 
bigger  or  the  other  gets  a  hot  box  the  cart  just  goes  around 
in  a  circle. 

Every  European  country  has  met  the  emergency  of  the 
Great  War  by  a  suspension  of  party  politics  and  the  forma- 
tion of  a  coalition  government  of  some  sort.  First,  the  Kai- 
ser in  his  speech  fl-om  the  palace  balcony  called  for  the 
united  support  of  the  whole  people,  even  the  Socialists, 
whom  he  had  a  few  years  before  denounced  as  outlaws.  He 
received  their  support,  altho  later  a  minority  of  the  So- 
cialists went  into  opposition.  Now  both  Clericals  and  So- 
cialists have  been  admitted  to  the  Cabinet.  Next,  the  King 
of  the  Belgians  called  to  Government  Emile  Vandervelde, 
the  Socialist  leader.  In  France  a  "sacred  union"  of  all 
parties  was  declared  and  a  coalition  Cabinet  organized. 
This  pact  has  been  religiously  kept,  altho  last  year  a 
faction  of  the  Socialists  withdrew  their  support  of  the  Gov- 
ernment because  of  the  disclosure  of  its  plans  for  annexing 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  In  England  the  opposition  took 
the  initiative  and  before  war  was  declared  Mr.  Balfour  and 
Mr.  Law  sent  a  note  to  Premier  Asquith  promising  their 
support  to  any  measures  he  might  take.  The  British  Par- 
liament has  long  outlived  its  legal  limit,  but  no  election  has 
been  held  altho  one  is  now  set  for  December  7. 

We  have  sometimes  suggested  the  advisability  of  a  coali- 
tion war  cabinet  for  the  United  States  composed  of  the 
ablest  men  of  all  parties,  tho  we  were  well  aware  that 
meant  a  violent  departure  from  American  tradition.  But 
something  of  the  same  result  may  be  obtained  from  a 
coalition  Congress  provided  its  members  will  act  as  the 
representatives  of  various  parties  do  when  called  into  a 
coalition   cabinet,   that   is,  lay   aside  party   prejudices   and 


FREEDOM  OF  THE  SEAS 

THE  Allies  have  accepted  all  of  the  American  terms 
with  two  exceptions.  They  have  extended  the  demand 
for  reparation  to  all  damages  inflicted  upon  civilians, 
and  in  this  the  President  rightfully  concurs.  They  have 
(juestioned  the  clause  demanding  the  freedom  of  the  seas, 
but  this  the  President  cannot  withdraw  without  repudiat- 
ing the  historic  policy  of  the  United  States  from  Washing- 
ton to  Wilson  inclusive.  The  interference  of  England  with 
our  navigation  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, as  the  Declaration  of  Independence  recites.  We  fought 
England  again  in  1812  in  defense  of  the  same  right,  but 
failed  to  get  it  assured  in  the  Treaty  of  Ghent.  Nor  during 
the  century  since  have  we  been  able  to  make  our  views  pre- 
vail in  the  world  at  large  and  today  there  seems  little  chance 
of  it.  England  and  France  have  always  opposed  the  Ameri- 
can doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas  and  they  still  do. 
Prussia,  which  was  the  first  of  the  foreign  powers  to  accept 
it,  has  been  in  the  Great  War  the  most  ruthless  violator 
of  it  and  we  cannot  trust  her  present  profession  of  it. 
President  Wilson's  polite  but  plain  spoken  remonstrances 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  against  British  interference 
with  the  freedom  of  trade  and  navigation  without  even 
the  pretense  of  a  blockade  had  no  effect,  and  since  our  sym- 
pathy was  wholly  with  the  cause  of  the  Allies  we  had  no 
disposition  to  insist  upon  our  technical  rights.  But  when 
Germany  began  her  barbaric  warfare  upon  the  high  seas 
we  promptly  entered  the  conflict  and  brought  Germany  to 
her  knees.  It  was  our  third  war  for  the  freedom  of  the  seas, 
or  our  fourth  if  we  count  the  war  against  the  Barbary 
States  to  protect  the  shipping  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  question  must  be  brought  before  the  peace  conference 
for  discussion,  but  it  is  evident  in  advance  that  the  opposi- 
tion will  be  too  great  to  carry  the  idea  thru  in  its  original 
form  as  enunciated  by  Franklin,  Jefferson  and  Washington. 
But  the  President  proposes  a  different  solution: 

Second — Absolute  freedom  of  navigation  apon  the  seas,  outside 
territorial  waters,  alike  in  peace  and  in  war,  except  as  the  seas 
may  be  closed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  international  action  for  the 
enforcement  of  international  covenants. 

This  asserts  the  freedom  of  the  seas  but  not  as  an  in- 
alienable and  irreducible  natural  right.  It  recognizes  that 
it  may  be  necessary  to  limit  this  freedom,  but  declares  that 
the  power  to  do  it  shall  not  as  at  present  be  in  the  hands 
of  whatever  nation  happens  to  have  at  any  time  the  most 
powerful  navy  but  be  exercized  solely  by  international 
action  for  international  aims.  The  League  of  Nations  shall 
be  mistress  of  the  seas.  In  this  form  the  doctrine  ought  to 
find  acceptance  even  from  those  countries  that  have  hith- 
erto opposed  it. 


THE  OTHER  ABSOLUTISM 

WHEN  the  absolute  monarchs  have  been  put  away 
and  their  estates  have  been  probated,  it  will  be 
necessary    to    turn    attention    to    the    other    abso- 
lutism. 

Of  the  two  absolutisms  the  other  one  is  on  the  whole  the 
stupider  and  the  wickeder.  If  monarchical  absolutism 
learned  little  from  the  days  of  Nero  to  those  of  William  11, 
the  other  absolutism  has  learned  nothing  since  the  days  of 
Cain.  Both  absolutisms  have  been  murderers  from  the  be- 
ginning, but  the  other  one  has  taken  the  greater  relish  in 
butchery  for  the  animal  excitement  of  it. 

The  other  absolutism  is  the  insensate  power  of  the  amor- 
phous many,  otherwise  known  as  tho  mob  or  rabble.  The 
amorphous  many  is  ignorant  beyond  belief.  Three  thousand 
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years  of  enlightenment  have  sent  hardly  a  ray  into  its  in- 
stinctive mind.  It  is  cruel  beyond  imagination.  Two  thou- 
sand years  of  Christianity  have  now  awakened  within  it  a 
pulsation  of  sympathy.  It  bawled  "Crucify  him"  thru  the 
alleys  of  Jerusalem,  and  it  bawls  "Hang  him"  in  the  streets 
of  Petrograd.  It  yelped  in  pandemonium  when  Brutus,  the 
megalomaniac,  struck  down  Caesar,  and  it  leered  impar- 
tially at  Marie  Antoinette  and  Robespierre  on  their  way  to 
the  guillotine.  In  England  a  century  and  a  half  ago  it 
burned  and  looted  "papistical  edifices"  in  the  name  of  the 
Protestant  religion,  and  in  the  United  States  in  the  twen- 
tieth century  it  burns  negroes  in  the  name  of  civilization. 
A  peril  to  life  and  liberty  since  the  beginning  of  history, 
the  absolutism  of  the  amorphous  many  has  become  a  men- 
ace to  the  human  race.  Extended  beyond  bounds  by  the  ag- 
gregating percussion  of  modern  communication,  and  fren- 
zied by  the  brain  storms  of  revolution,  it  now  imagines 
itself  to  be  humanity.  It  proclaims  itself  "the  people,"  and 
announces  its  creation  of  "a  new  social  order." 

On  what  has  this  monster  fed?  On  what  is  it  feeding 
now;  and  wherewithal  is  it  arrayed? 

It  is  barbarically  arrayed  in  countless  strings  of  pearls 
that  a  bastard  sentiment  which  has  stolen  the  name  of 
Christianity  has  been  busily  casting  before  swine.  This  sen- 
timent insists  that  all  human  beings  are  by  nature  good 
until  they  are  exploited.  Destroy  discipline,  credulous  senti- 
ment says,  compel  no  one  to  obey,  give  everybody  "freedom" 
to  "realize"  himself,  and  the  millennium  will  be  at  hand. 
An  environment  of  ancient  social  injustices  multiplied  and 
magnified  by  modern  capitalism  is  the  cause  of  all  badness: 
this  is  the  irresponsible  teaching.  These  beads  of  imbecility 
are  the  necklace  with  which  the  amorphous  many  accentu- 
ates its  intellectual  nakedness. 

And  the  food  on  which  it  subsists,  by  which  it  grows  and 
ravens  and  gathers  absolute  power,  is  the  self-same  dogma 
on  which  monarchic  absolutism  was  nourished:  the  dogma, 
to  wit,  that  the  end  justifies  the  means.  Must  a  throne  be 
strengthened?  Assassinate  all  rival  claimants.  Must  the 
state  expand?  Make  scraps  of  paper  of  covenants  and 
treaties.  Must  democracy  triumph?  Destroy  the  fruits  of 
industry  and  thrift.  Must  the  white  man  rule?  Burn  the 
"nigger."  For  "the  king  can  do  no  wrong."  The  state 
"makes  its  own  moral  law."  The  "higher  race"  is  its  own 
justification.  And  "the  people"?  What  is  the  people  but  a 
majority?  And  is  a  majority,  forsooth,  to  be  balked  in  its 
triumphant  progress? 

These  are  plain  words.  The  time  for  plain  speaking  has 
come.  The  danger  is  real,  and  it  is  imminent.  If  the  blood 
and  treasure  that  have  been  poured  forth  to  destroy  the 
absolutism  of  the  monarchs  has  been  expended  only  to  cre- 
ate and  u.sher  in  the  absolutism  of  an  amorphous  many, 
undisciplined  in  thought  and  uncontrolled  in  conduct,  bitter 
with  envy,  and  taking  over  from  the  older  social  system 
only  its  dogma  of  unscrupulous  method,  and  its  sentimental 
gurgle-song  of  the  inherent  goodness  of  human  nature, 
what  shall  the  travail  of  civilization  have  profited  us? 


NATIONAL  CHARACTER 

THERE  is  no  subject  on  which  words  have  been  spent 
more  foolishly  than  that  of  national  character.  After 
all,  a  nation  is  an  abstraction,  the  individual  is  a  fact. 
You  may  make  any  statement  you  choose  about  the  Irish- 
man, the  rierman,  the  n'igro,  the  Italian,  or  the  .lapant-so 
as  a  people,  but  you  would  be  rash  to  bet  a  penny  that  it 
was  tnii-  of  thf;  nfxt  stranger  you  met  who  was  introduced 
to  you  as  Michael  O'Gomnan,  Hans  Schmidt,  George  Wash- 
ingt/jn  .John.vm,  Ant^mio  Vermicelli,  or  Idzuno  Motu. 

And  yet  with  every  deduction  for  numberless  individual 
exceptions,  it  remains  true  that  certain  facts  of  national 
conduct  cannot  he  mad«"  wholly  clear  by  reference  to  natural 
environment  or  industrial  development.  Why,  for  instance, 
are  a  people  v>  numerous,  so  rich  in  genius,  so  favored  by 


nature  with  vast  resources  as  the  Russians,  the  least  effec- 
tive people  in  Europe  in  organizing  against  internal  anar- 
chy or  foreign  aggression?  The  dynasty  and  bureaucracy 
which  ruled  till  last  year  was  largely  German;  the  forces 
of  reorganization  came  from  minor  nationalities  or  from 
pioneer  offshoots  of  Russian  stock,  such  as  the  Cossacks  and 
Siberians;  even  Bolshevism  relied  upon  German  organiza- 
tion, Jewish  leadership  and  Lettish  bayonets.  The  Balkan 
peoples  are  just  as  "Slavic"  as  the  Russians,  almost  as  un-. 
lettered,  almost  as  backward  in  economic  development  and 
far  weaker  numerically,  yet  they  had  barely  emerged  from 
under  the  obliterating  rule  of  Turkey  when  they  showed, 
among  less  pleasant  traits,  a  vigor,  tenacity  and  indom- 
itable self-assertion  which  have  made  them  nations  to  be 
reckoned  with. 

It  is  evident  that  to  achieve  national  greatness  a  people 
must  have  as  a  whole  something  in  addition  to  the  sum  of 
their  individual  merits.  In  an  army  this  is  called  "morale"; 
in  a  university  "college  spirit";  in  a  nation  "patriotism." 
While  it  is  easy  to  recognize  the  presence  of  this  cohesive 
quality,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  define  it.  It  is  not  physical 
stature  and  strength,  as  any  one  can  see  who  contrasts  a 
spectacled  Japanese  student  or  a  slender  city-bred  Jew  with 
a  giant  Patagonian  or  Iroquois.  It  is  not  warlike  courage, 
or  the  world  would  not  have  witnessed  the  partial  extinction 
of  the  valiant  and  chivalrous  Polynesian  races.  It  is  not 
military  genius.  Hannibal  towered  head  and  shoulders  over 
the  Roman  generals  who  opposed  him;  but  he  was  face  to 
face  with  something,  a  "Rome,"  a  spiritual  republic,  an 
invincible  public  spirit,  which  seems  to  have  found  no 
parallel  in  wealthy  Carthage  with  her  hired  armies. 

It  is  not  intelligence,  or  the  Athenians  could  not  have  suc- 
cumbed to  the  comparatively  stupid  Macedonians,  Spartans 
and  Romans.  It  is  a  moral  rather  than  an  intellectual  qual- 
ity, but  it  does  not  comprize  all  traits  of  moral  excellence, 
for  the  Germans  of  the  northeast — ^the  "Prussians" — rank 
above  the  European  average  in  national  cohesion  as  clearly 
as  they  rank  below  it  in  scrupulousness  and  just  dealing. 
Finally,  it  is  not  mere  uniformity;  the  mob  of  the  like- 
minded.  China,  Great  Russia  and  Egypt  have  produced  the 
most  homogeneous  of  civilizations.  Yet  they  have  shown 
less  national  virility  and  public  spirit  than  Switzerland,  a 
loose  federation  of  micro.scopic  cantons. 

The  usual  explanation  of  this  difference  between  the  peo- 
ples who  are  self-determined  and  those  who  have  to  have 
self-determination  thrust  upon  them,  is  that  the  former 
include  the  "sturdy"  and  the  latter  the  "weak"  races.  But 
race  will  not  explain.  The  ten  tribes  that  scattered  and  were 
lost,  in  what  did  they  differ  from  the  other  Jews  who  were 
scattered  even  more  widely  and  yet  are  everywhere  found, 
and  found  at  the  top?  What  changed  the  wandering  Bedouin 
tribes  before  Mohammed  into  the  world  conquering  war- 
riors of  Islam  who  swept  from  India  to  Spain?*  In  these 
two  in.stances  religion  supplies  an  obvious  answer.  But  is 
not  nationalism  itself  a  religion?  Would  Michel  Angelo  have 
done  "for  art's  sake"  the  great  work  which  he  did  for  the 
sake  of  beloved  Florence?  Could  you  remove  the  memory  of 
England's  history  from  the  mind  of  the  English  and 
leave  intact  their  poetry,  their  governmental  skill,  their 
moral  character?  Is  it  not  possible  that  Verdun  would  have 
surrendered  if  the  poilu  had  not  somewhere  found  in  him- 
self a  memory  of  Bayard  and  Joan  of  Arc?  Are  not  Jef- 
ferson and  Lincoln  ruling  us  yet  as  truly  as  the  present 
Presiflent  and  Congress? 

National  spirit  is  not,  as  the  Germans  hold,  the  only  re- 
ligion; it  may  not  even  be  the  best  religion.  Sometimes  it 
degerKjrates  into  a  religion  of  human  sacrifice,  sometimes 
it  is  exalted  into  a  religion  of  saints  and  martyrs.  But  it 
can  change  a  mob  into  a  people,  city  dwellers  into  citizens, 
a  stretch  of  hills  and  plains  into  a  country,  a  place  into  a 
home,  a  dialect  into  a  language  and  the  day's  happenings 
into  history.  It  must  be  a  religion  because  it  works  miracles. 


THE    GREAT    WAR 

October  St — Armistice  with  Turkey 
signed.  Amerieaiis  take  oOOO  prison- 
ers at   Uayouville,  north  i)f  V'erihiu. 

Noienibir  1  —  Frencli  and  Serb  cavalry 
reaeli  Belgrade.  ('i>uut  Tisza,  former 
Hungarian  I'reuiier,  assassinated. 

November  2 — Boris  of  Bulgaria  abdi- 
cates. Italians  enter  Trent  and 
Udine. 

November  S — Armistice  with  Austria- 
Hungary  signed.  United  States  rec- 
ognizes Poles  as  co-belligerents. 

November  4 — War  with  Austria  ceases 
at  3  p.  m.  Americans  swim  the 
Me  use. 

November  5 — President  transmits  Al- 
lied terms  to  Germany.  British  and 
B"'rench  offensives  gaining  ground 
rapidly. 

November  6 — German  peace  delega- 
tion starts  to  meet  Foch.  Revolt  of 
German  sailors  and  soldiers  at  Kiel. 


The  Americans  Underterred  by  the 
Cross  the  Meuse  ^^^"^l  negotiations 
and  the  prospect  of 
a  speedy  closing  of  the  war,  the  British, 
French  and  American  troops  in  France 
continyed  their  attacks  with  equal  per- 
tinacity and  unparelleled  success.  Per- 
shing's First  Army  launched  a  great 
drive  north  from  their  line  at  Grand 
Pre  which  carried  them  forward  twen- 
ty-five miles  in  six  days.  Thursday 
they  took  Sedan,  where  was  fought 
the  decisive  battle  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  of  1870.  This  advance 
meant  the  smashing  thru  the  great 
German  barrier  known  as  the  Freya 
Stellung  which  had  been  constructed 
between  the  Meuse  and  the  Aisne.  The 
eastern  end  of  this  system  of  fortifica- 
tions rested  upon  the  Meuse  at  Dun. 
When  the  Americans  by  their  north- 
ward movement  had  got  past  this  point 
it  gave  them  an  opportunity  for  a  flank 
attack  upon  the  town  of  Dun  and  other 
German  positions  east  of  the  Meuse. 
This,  however,  was  a  perilous  under- 
taking for  it  meant  the  crossing  of 
two  moats,  the  river  and  the  canal  in 
the  face  f>f  the  enemy  fire.  But  here  as 


in  the  Philippine  campaign  the  swim- 
ming ability  of  the  Americans  carried 
the  day.  A  picked  detachment  of  swim- 
mers were  sent  on  in  advance  and  made 
their  way  across  the  Meuse,  altho  some 
were  killed  and  many  drowned  after 
being  disabled  by  wounds.  The  ropes 
carried  over  by  the  swimmers  served 
as  a  means  of  constructing  a  foot- 
bridge and  later  pontoons  were  brought 
in.  Next  the  Americans  had  to  cross 
a  half-mile  stretch  of  mud  raked  by 
the  machine  guns  from  the  German 
trenches.  Beyond  this  was  a  canal  sixty 
feet  wide  with  steep  sides,  Some  of  the 
men  made  their  way  across  by  swim- 
ming, others  by  rafts  and  floats  and 
finally  the  engineers  succeeded  in  con- 
structing two  bridges.  Those  who  swam 
the  canal  were  able  to  gain  the  farther 
bank  only  by  throwing  up  their  grap- 
pling hooks  and  climbing  up  the  ropes. 
The  success  of  the  Meuse  enabled  the 
Americans  to  encircle  Dun  and  drive 
the  Germans  from  the  eastern  bank. 
While  the  Americans  were  making  this 
drive  on  the  eastern  end  of  the  German 
line,  the  British  were  equally  success- 
ful in  a  drive  upon  the  western  end 
along  the  Sambre  and  the  French  along 
the  Serre.  This  joint  attack  from  three 
sides  converged  toward  a  common  cen- 
ter and  imperiled  the  entire  German 
position  in  France.  Under  this  pressure 
the  German  military  authorities  has- 
tened to  learn  the  terms  of  the  truce 
dictated  by  the  Versailles  conference. 
Ghent  was  evacuated  by  the  Germans 
and  the  white  fiag  raised  to  protect  the 
city  from  bombardment. 


The  Reply  to 
Germany 


Secretary  Lansing  in 
his  reply  to  Germany 
of  November  5,  1918, 
transmitted  thru  the  Swiss  Minister  at 
Washington,  recalls  that  in  his  note  of 
October  23  he  advised  Germany  that 
the  President  had  transmitted  his  cor- 
respondence with  the  German  authori- 
ties to  the  governments  with  which  the 
American  Government  is  associated  as 
a  belligerent  with  the  suggestion  that 


if  those  governments  were  disposed  to 
accept  peace  upon  the  terms  and  principles 
indicated,  their  military  advisers  and  the 
military  advisers  of  the  United  States  be 
asked  to  submit  to  the  governments  asso- 
ciated against  (Jermany  the  neces.sary  terms 
of  such  an  armistice  as  would  fully  protect 
the  interests  of  the  peoples  involved  and 
insure  to  the  associated  governments  the 
unrestricted  power  to  safeguard  and  en- 
force the  details  of  the  peace  to  which  the 
(iermau  Government  had  agreed,  provided 
they  deem  such  an  armistice  possible  from 
the  military  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Lansing  then  quotes  the  "mem- 
orandum of  observations  by  the  Allied 
Governments"  which  we  give  in  full 
elsewhere.  He  then  adds  that  the  Presi- 
dent "is  in  agreement  with  the  inter- 
pretation set  forth  in  the  last  para- 
graph of  the  memorandum,"  that  de- 
manding indemnification  for  d  amage 
to  civilians  and  their  property,  but 
nothing  is  said  about  the  doubt  exprest 
by  the  Allies  in  regarding  the  "free- 
dom of  the  seas"  clause.  We  discuss 
this  point  editorially  in  this  issue.  Mr. 
Lansing  concludes  by  notifying  the 
German  Government  that: 

Marshal  Foch  has  been  authorized  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  and 
the  allied  governments  to  receive  properly 
accredited  representatives  of  the  German 
Government  and  to  communicate  to  them 
terms  of  an  armistice. 


Germany  Asks 
Armistice  Terms 


As  soon  as  Secre- 
tary Lansing's  note 
telling  the  Germans 
that  they  could  find  out  the  terms  of 
truce  by  applying  to  Marshal  Foch  at 
the  French  front  was  received  at  Ber- 
lin the  German  Government  hastened 
to  comply.  A  wireless  message  received 
at  12:30  a.  m.  of  November  7  from  the 
German  High  Command  to  Marshal 
Foch  named  the  plenipotentiaries  and 
asked  to  be  informed  of  the  place 
where  they  could  meet  Marshal  Foch. 
Within  an  hour  Marshal  Foch  sent  the 
following  reply: 

If  the  German  plenipotentiaries  desire 
to  meet  Marshal  Foch  and  ask  him  for  an 
armistice,  they  will  present  themselves  to 
the  French  outposts  by  the  Chimay-Four- 
mies-La    Capelle-Guise    road.    Orders    have 


THE  ALLIES'  TERMS  TO  GERMANY 

The  text  of  memorandum  from  the  Allied  (Governments,  transmitted  thru   President  Wilson  to  the  German   Government : 

The  Allied  Governments  have  given  careful  consideration  to  the  correspondence  tvhich  has  passed  between 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  German  Government.  Subject  to  the  qualifications  which  follo^v,  they 
declare  their  willingness  to  make  peace  with  the  Government  of  Germany  on  the  terms  of  peace  laid  down  in  the 
President's  address  to  Congress  of  January,  1918,  and  reserve  to  themselves  complete  freedom  on  this  subject 
addresses.  They  must  point  out,  however,  that  clause  two,  relating  to  what  is  usually  described  as  the  freedom 
of  the  seas,  is  open  to  various  interpretations,  so^ne  of  which  they  could  not  accept.  They  must,  therefore, 
reserve  to  themselves  complete  freedom  o^  this  subject    when  they  enter  the  peace  conference. 

Further,  in  the  conditions  of  peace  laid  down  in  his  addresses  to  Congress  of  January  8,  1918,  the  Presi- 
dent declared  that  invaded  territories  must  be  restored  as  loell  as  evacuated  and  freed,  the  Allied  Govenonents 
feel  that  no  doubt  ought  to  be  allowed  to  exist  as  to  what  this  provision  implies.  By  it  they  understand  that  co^m- 
pensation  ivill  be  made  by  Ger^iany  for  all  damage  done  to  the  civilian  population  of  the  Allies  and  their 
property  by  the  aggression  of  Germany  by  land,  by  sea  and  from  the  air. 
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been    given    to    receive    them    and    conduct 
them  to  the  spot  fixed  for  the  meeting. 

The  mission  appointed  by  the  Ger- 
man Government  to  receive  the  armis- 
tice is  headed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  Mathias  Erzberger,  and  includes 
Gen.  H.  K.  A.  von  Winterfeld,  former 
military  attache  at  Paris;  Count  Al- 
fred von  Oberndorff,  former  Minister 
at  Sofia;  General  von  Grunnel  and  Na- 
val Captain  von  Salow,  ten  persons  in 
all.  A  cessation  of  hostilities  was  or- 
dered upon  the  sector  where  the  peace 
delegation  was  to  appear.  On  account, 
however,  of  the  destruction  of  the 
roads  leading  to  the  front,  the  German 
automobiles  could  not  pass  until  the 
road  was  mended,  so  the  delegation 
did  not  arrive  at  the  French  line  until 
Thursday  evening. 

It  has  since  transpired  that  the  Ger- 
man Government  had  additional  rea- 
sons for  hastening  peace  negotiations. 
The  German  sailors  at  Kiel  revolted 
and  were  joined  by  the  workingmen 
and  soldiers.  The  mutiny  spread  until 
the  entire  Kiel  Canal  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  insurgents.  A  Soviet,  or  Sol- 
diers', Sailors'  and  Workingmen's 
Council,  was  organized  and  assumed 
control.  The  first  act  of  the  council 
was  to  order  the  release  of  military 
and  political  prisoners  and  to  author- 
ize complete  freedom  of  speech  and 
writing.  The  red  flag  is  reported  to 
have  been  raised  on  many  battleships 
in  the  harbor. 

The  Italian     "^^^       Italian       offensive 
Y"  which    started    on    Octo- 

ber  24  was  brought  to  an 
end  by  the  Austrian  capitulation  on 
November  4.  It  found  the  enemy  de- 
moralized by  internal  dissensions  and 
weakened  by  privations,  so  victory  was 
assured  from  the  start,  altho  the  en- 
emy was  superior  in  numbers  and  well 
entrenched  in  their  old  positions  along 
the  Piave  River  and  in  the  mountains 
on  the  Trentino  side.  There  were  sixty- 
three  Austro  -  Hungarian  divisions, 
while  opposing  them  were  fifty-one 
Italian  divisions  reinforced  by  three 
regiments  of  British,  two  of  French, 
one  regiment  of  Czechoslovaks,  and 
one  of  Americans. 

"The  Austro-Hungarians  lost  heavily 
in  the  bombardment  and  assault  of 
the  fir.st  few  days,  and  as  they  began 
to  retire  across  the  Venetian  plain  the 
Italian  cavalry  pursued  them  and  cut 
them  off.  Five  hundred  thousand  pris- 
oners were  taken  before  the  truce  was 
concluded,  and  the  immense  stores  of 
munitions  and  provisions  stored  for 
the  winter's  campaign  were  abandoned 
without  destruction.  The  booty  in- 
cludes at  least  five  thousand  guns  and 
250,000  horses  and  about  a  billion  dol- 
lars in  cash. 


Italy's 
New  Frontier 


The  boundary  line  of 
the  evacuated  territory 
is  delimited  in  great 
detail  and  ia  obviounly  not  merely  a 
temporary  contrivanc*;  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  armistice,  but  is  designed 
to  serve  an  a  basis  for  a  permanent 
peace.  It  apparently  represents  a  com- 
promise between  the  conflicting  claimn 
of  the  Slavs  and   Italians  .such  as  has 


@  Committee  on  Public  Information,  from  Underwood  d  Underwood. 

WHERE   AMERICAK   SOLDIERS   ARE   HELD    PRISONER 

This  photograph  of  the  prisoners'  barracks  in  the  Darmstadt  camp  was  taken   by  a  French  soldier, 

who  subsequently  escaped.   The  prisoners  have   put  rude  chairs  of  their   cwn   making   at   their   feet 

in  the  hope  of  preventing  the  German  guard  from  walking  on   them   while  they  axe  asleep 


been  worked  out  in  the  conferences 
between  these  nationalities  at  Corfu, 
Rome,  and  lately  at  Washington.  The 
extreme  Italian  Irredentists  laid  claim 
to  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  the  Adri- 
atic on  the  ground  of  future  security 
from  Austria  sea  power  and  because 
the  chief  cities  were  largely  inhabited 
by  Italians.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Jugoslavs  pointed  out  the  population 
of  the  littoral  just  outside  the  cities 
was  overwhelmingly  Slav  and  that  the 
new  Slavonic  state  or  states  to  be 
established  must  have  access  to  the  sea 
if  they  were  not  to  be  strangled  at 
birth. 

The  line  described  in  the  armistice 
divides  the  disputed  territory  partly 
on  racial  and  partly  on  commercial 
considerations.  Presumably  the  evacu- 
ated area  west  and  south  of  the  line  is 
to  be  occupied  and  ultimately  annexed 
by  the  Italians,  and  that  to  the  east 
left  to  the  Jugoslavs.  If  so,  Italy  gets 
the  Austrian  province  of  Istria  and 
the  northern  half  of  Dalmatia,  includ- 
ing the  ports  of  Trieste,  Pola  and  Zara. 
But  the  ports  of  Fiume,  Spalato,  Ra- 
gusa  and  Cattaro  are  not  on  the  Italian 
side.  The  islands  are  divided.  Italy  gets 
the  islands  off  the  Dalmatian  coast 
from  Paga  Island  to  Cape  Planca,  and 
again  further  south  the  islands  of 
Curzola,  Lesina  and  Lagosta,  but  not 
Veglia  and  Cherso  opposite  the  port  of 
P^iume  or  Brazza  and  Salta  opposite 
the  port  of  Spalato.  The  object  of  this 
doubtless  is  to  prevent  the  islands  com- 
manding the  entrance  to  these  ports 
from   falling  into  foreign  control. 

On  the  north  the  new  boundary  line 
follows  the  crest  of  the  watershed  of 
the  Rhetian,  Carnic  and  Julian  Alps 
from  the  Swi.ss  frontier  to  Carniola. 
This  gives  to  Italy  the  Trentino  as  far 
north  as  Brenner  Pass,  territory  peo- 
pled largely  by  Italians.  It  was  the 
poHHCHsion  of  this  mountain  salient, 
dominating  the  lowlands  of  Lombardy 
on    the    one    side   arul    VeneLia   on    the 


other,  that  enabled  Austria  for  the 
last  four  years  to  resist  all  attempts  of 
Italy  and  her  Allies  to  break  thru  the 
northern  Irontier. 

As  soon  as  the  armistice  went  into 
effect  Italian  troops  were  carried  on 
warships  across  the  Adriatic  to  the 
newly  acquired  islands  and  ports.  The 
governor  of  the  islands  is  Admiral 
Milio,  of  the  city  of  Trieste  is  General 
Pettiti,  and  of  the  city  of  Fiume  is 
Admiral  Gagni. 

Austria  ^^  three  o'clock  on  the 
Surrenders  afternoon  of  Monday, 
November  4,  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  troops  in  Italy  ceased  fight- 
ing in  accordance  with  an  armistice 
signed  on  the  previous  day.  General 
von  Weber,  of  the  Austrian  General 
Staff,  with  a  party  of  eight,  presented 
himself  on  the  evening  of  October  30 
under  a  white  flag  at  the  Italian  front 
and  asked  to  discuss  an  armistice.  The 
Italian  commander.  General  Diaz,  re- 
ferred the  matter  to  Premier  Orlando, 
who  was  at  Paris  attending  the  Inter- 
allied Conference  at  Colonel  House's 
residence.  The  terms  decided  upon  by 
the  conference  were  forwarded  to  Cen- 
tral Diaz  and  promptly  accepted  by 
the  Austro-Hungarian  representatives. 
We  publish  the  armistice  in  full  on 
another  column. 

The  Dissolution  of     The      Austro-Hun- 
.      ^  •     Ti  garian     monarchy, 

Austria-Hungary      ^         4.1.   4.    ^u 

now  that  the  ex- 
ternal pressure  is  removed  by  the 
truce,  is  flying  to  fragments  from  its 
internal  strain.  Race  has  risen  against 
race  and  class  against  class,  while  des- 
titute people,  deserting  soldiers  and 
unrestrained  criminals  roam  about  the 
country,  rioting  and  looting.  The  vari- 
ous nationalities  have  seized  the  occa- 
sion to  possess  themselves  of  the  ter- 
ritory they  claim  and  a  dozen  local 
governments  have  sprung  into  exist- 
ence. 

In   Galicia  the  conflict  between   the 
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claimants  has  reached  the  point  of  civil 
war.  Eastern  Galicia  is  inhabited  hiri!:e- 
ly  by  Ruthenes,  who  are  of  the  same 
race  as  the  Ukrainians  of  the  adjoin- 
ing region  of  Russia.  In  Western  Gali- 


cia  the  Poles  predominate.  But  the  two 
races  are  mingled  in  the  most  of  Gali- 
cia,  the  Kuthenes  Kt'i't'i'^iHy  fi)rniinu' 
the  peasantry  and  the  Poles  the  landed 
gentry,   while   in   the   towns  the  Jews 


TERMS  OF  THE  AUSTRIAN  ARMISTICE 

November  4,  1918. 

MlLn.VUV    CLAUSES 

One — The  immediate  cessation  of  hostilities  by  laud,  by  sea,  and  air. 

TtiU"  Total  demobilization  of  the  Aiistro  Iliuisiirinu  army  and  immediate  with- 
drawal of  ad  Austro-Mungariaii  forces  uperatiuf,'  on  the  front  from  tlie  North  Sea 
to  Switzerlaud.  Within  Austro  Himf;ariau  territory,  limited  as  in  Clause  Three, 
below,  there  shall  imly  be  maintained  a.s  an  organized  military  foree  reduced  to 
pre-war  elVeetiveuess.  Half  the  divisional,  corps,  and  army  artillery  and  equipment 
shall  be  collected  at  itoints  to  be  indicated  by  the  Allies  and  United  States  of 
Ameriia  lor  delivery  to  them,  beginning  with  all  such  material  as  exists  in  the 
territories   to   be  evacuated   by   tlie   Austro-liuugariau    forces. 

Three — Evacuation  of  all  territories  invaded  by  Austria-Hungary  since  the 
begiuuiug  of  the  war.  Withdrawal  within  such  periods  as  shall  be  determined  by 
the  (.'ommanderin-Chief  of  the  allied  forces  on  each  front  of  the  Austro-Hungariau 
armies  behind  a  line  ti.xed  as  follows:  [The  line  described  is  marked  (m  the  map 
printed  herewith  and  is  discussed  in  the  item  on  "Italy's  New  Frontier."]  All 
territory  thus  evacuated  shall  be  occupied  by  the  forces  of  the  Allies  and  the 
United  States  of  America.  All  military  and  railway  eiiuipmeut  of  all  kinds,  includ- 
ing coal  belonging  to  or  within  those  territories,  to  be  left  in  situ  and  surrendered 
to  the  Allies,  acct)rding  to  si)ecial  orders  given  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
forces  of  the  associated  powers  on  the  different  fronts.  No  new  destruction,  pillage, 
or  requisition  to  be  done  by  enemy  troops  in  the  territories  to  be  evacuated  by 
them  and  occupied  by  the  forces  of  the  associated  powers. 

Four — The  Allies  shall  have  the  right  of  free  movement  over  all  road  and  rail 
and  water  ways  in  Austro-Huugarian  territory  and  of  the  use  of  the  necessary 
Austrian  and  Hungarian  means  of  transportation.  The  armies  of  the  associated 
powers  shall  occupy  such  strategic  points  in  Austria-Hungary  at  times  as  they 
may  deem  necessary  to  enable  them  to  conduct  military  operations  "or  to  maintain 
order.  They  shall  have  the  right  of  requisition  on  payment  for  the  troops  of  the 
associated  powers  wherever  they  may  be. 

Five — Complete  evacuation  of  all  (ierman  troops  within  fifteen  days,  not  only 
from  the  Italian  and  Balkan  fronts  but  from  all  Austro-Hungarian  territory. 
Internment  of  all  German  troops  which  have  not  left  Austria-Hungary  within  the 
date". 

•Vij- — The  administration  of  the  evacuated  territories  of  Austria-Hungary  will 
"be  intrusted  to  the  local  authorities,  under  the  control  of  the  allied  and  associated 
armies  of  occupation. 

Seieti — -The  immediate  repatriation  without  reciprocity  of  all  allied  prisoners 
of  war  and  internal  subjects  of  civil  populations  evacuated  from  their  homes,  on 
conditions  to  be  laid  down  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  forces  of  the 
associated  powers  on  the  various  fronts.  Sick  and  wounded  who  cannot  be  removed 
from  evacuated  territory  will  be  cared  for  by  Austro-Hungarian  personnel  who 
will  be  left  on  the  spot  with  the  medical  material  required. 

NAVAL  CONDITIONS 

One — Immediate  cessation  of  all  hostilities  at  sea  and  definite  information  to  be 
given  as  to  the  location  and  movements  of  all  Austro-Hungarian  ships.  Notification 
to  be  made  to  neutrals  that  freedom  of  navigation  in  all  territorial  waters  is  given 
to  the  naval  and  mercantile  marine  of  the  allied  and  associated  powers,  all  questions 
of  neutrality  being  waived. 

Ttco — Surrender  to  the  Allies  and  the  United  States  of  fifteen  Austro-Hun- 
garian submarines  completed  between  the  years  1910  and  191S,  and  of  all  German 
submarines  which  are  in  or  may  hereafter  enter  Austro-Hungarian  territorial 
waters.  All  other  Austro-Hungarian  submarines  to  be  paid  oft'  and  completely 
disarmed  and  to  remain  under  the  supervision  of  the  Allies  and  the  United  States. 

Three — Surrender  to  the  Allies  and  the  United  States  with  their  complete 
armament  and  equipment  of  three  battleships,  three  light  cruisers,  nine  destroyers, 
twelve  torpedo  boats,  one  mine  layer,  six  Danube  monitors,  to  be  designated  by 
the  Allies  and  the  United  States  of  America.  All  other  surface  warships,  including 
river  craft,  are  to  be  concentrated  in  Austro-Hungarian  naval  bases  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Allies  and  the  United  States  of  America  and  are  to  be  paid  oft' 
and  completely  disarmed  and  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Allies  and  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Four — Freedom  of  navigation  to  all  warships  and  merchant  ships  of  the  allied 
and  associated  powers  to  be  given  in  the  Adriatic  and  up  the  River  Danube  and 
its  tributaries  in  the  territorial  waters  and  territory  of  Austria-Hungary.  The 
Allies  and  associated  powerr  shall  have  the  right  to  sweep  up  all  mine  fields  and 
obstructions,  and  the  positions  of  these  are  to  be  indicated.  In  order  to  insure 
the  freedom  of  navigation  on  the  Danube,  the  Allies  and  the  Ur.ited  States  of 
America  shall  be  empowered  to  occupy  or  to  dismantle  all  fortifications  or  defense 
works. 

Five — The  existing  blockade  conditions  set  up  by  the  allied  and  associated 
powers  are  to  remain  unchanged  and  all  Austro-Hungarian  merchant  ships  found 
at  sea  are  to  remain  liable  to  capture,  save  exceptions  which  may  be  made  by  a 
commission  nominated  by  the  Allies  and  the  United  States  of  America. 

Six — All  naval  aircraft  are  to  be  concentrated  and  impacti(vnized  in  Austro- 
Hungarian  bases  to  be  designated  by  the  Allies  and  the  United  States  of  America. 

Seven — Evacuation  of  all  the  Italian  coasts  and  of  all  ports  occupied  by  Austria- 
Hungary  outside  their  national  territory  and  the  abandonment  of  all  floating  craft, 
naval  materials,  equipment  and  materials  for  inland  navigation  of  all  kinds. 

Eiyht — Occupation  by  the  Allies  and  the  United  States  of  America  of  the  land 
and  sea  fortifications  and  the  islands  which  form  the  defenses  and  of  the  dockyards 
and  arsenal  at  Pola. 

Nine — All  merchant  vessels  held  by  Austria-Hungary  belonging  to  the  Allies 
and  associated  powers  to  be  returned. 

Ten — No  destruction  of  ships  or  of  materials  to  be  permitted  before  evacuation, 
surrender,  or  restoration. 

EleXen — All  naval  and  mercantile  marine  prisoners  of  the  allied  and  associated 
powers  in  Austro-Hungarian  hands  to  be  returned  without  reciprocity. 


constitute  the  commercial  class.  The 
Ruthenes  have  set  up  a  government  at 
Lemberg  with  a  view  of  uniting  with 
the  independent  Poland  of  which  War- 
saw is  the  capital.  The  Poles  have  set 
up  a  government  at  Cracow  with  a 
view  of  uniting  with  the  independent 
Ukrainia  of  which  Warsaw  is  the  cap- 
ital. But  the  fortress  of  Przemysl,  fa- 
mous for  its  siege  in  1915,  lies  half 
way  between  Lemberg  and  Cracow, 
and  the  rival  races  in  Galicia  are  fight- 
ing for  it.  It  seems  that  the  German- 
Austrian  troops  took  the  Ukraine  side 
and  have  captured  Przemysl. 

At  Budapest  serious  fighting  took 
place  between  soldiers  and  civilians. 
The  dominant  personality  here  is  Count 
Michael  Karolyi,  who  seems  at  last  to 
have  secured  recognition  from  King 
Karl  as  premier  of  Hungary  and  a 
mandate  to  form  an  absolutely  inde- 
pendent Hungarian  state.  It  is  his  in- 
tention to  submit  the  question  of  a 
monarchy  or  a  republic  to  a  popular 
referendum  in  December  at  which  men 
and  women  will  have  equal  votes. 

Count  Stephen  Tisza,  who  as  Hun- 
garian premier  in  19 ly  is  supposed  to 
have  dictated  the  ultimatum  to  Serbia 
that  precipitated  the  war,  came  to  a 
dramatic  end  at  Budapest  in  retribu- 
tion for  that  act.  One  evening  three 
armed  soldiers  invaded  the  drawing 
.room  of  his  residence  and  were  met 
by  Count  Tisza  with  his  wife  and  the 
Countess  Almassy.  The  soldiers  asked 
the  ladies  to  leave  the  room,  but  they 
refused.  Then  one  of  the  soldiers  said 
to  him:  "You  are  responsible  for  the 
destruction  of  millions  of  people  be- 
cause you  caused  the  war.  The  hour  of 
reckoning  has  come."  Then  the  three 
soldiers  raised  their  rifles  and  fired, 
killing  the  count  and  wounding  one  of 
the  women.  His  last  words  were:  "I 
am  dying.  It  had  to  be."  An  attempt 
had  been  made  to  assassinate  him  a 
fortnight  before. 

The  Austrian  Government  is  doing 
what  it  can  to  facilitate  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  nationalities  without  dis- 
order. An  Imperal  decree  authorizes 
officers  and  soldiers  to  place  them- 
selves at  the  service  of  the  new  gov- 
ernments. Professor  Lammasch,  the 
Austrian  Premier,  states  that  the  Gov- 
ernment will  act  as  trustee  for  these 
newly  formed  states  and  will  aid  them 
in  receiving  recognition  from  neutral 
powers  and  representation  at  the  peace 
conference. 

The  Resurrection     '^^e   best  organized 
of  Bohemia  and    most    efficient 

of  the  various  na- 
tionalist committees  has  been  that  of 
the  Czecho-Slovaks.  and,  as  we  should 
expect,  the  transition  was  effected  at 
Prague  with  less  confusion  than  else- 
where. The  Austrian  governor  of  Bo- 
hemia was  politely  given  an  indefinite 
leave  of  absence  and  the  public  offices 
taken  over  by  the  Czech  Natio!\al  Com- 
mittee without  opposition.  The  ma- 
chinery of  the  new  government  had 
been  prepared  in  advance  even  to 
money  and  postage  stamps.  The  troops 
and  city  officials  swore  allegiance  to 
the  Czech  state.  The  railroad,  t«l»- 
graph  and  postal  systems  Mr«  ruuiuuji 
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under  Czech  authority.  The  cars  bear 
the  inscription,  "Free  Czech  Socialist 
Republic."  The  exportation  of  coal  and 
food  to  Germany  has  been  stopped. 
The  Imperial  insignia  have  been  torn 
down  by  the  crowds  from  all  public 
buildings.  American  flags  and  minia- 
tures of  the  Statue  of  Licerty  are  com- 
monly displayed  in  Prague. 

The  Germans  of  Bohemia  have 
formed  a  provisional  government,  with 
Reichenberg  as  its  seat.  They  propose 
annexation  to  Germany.  The  Slovaks 
have. made  Pressburg  their  capital  and 
are  going  to  name  it  after  Woodrow 
Wilson. 

^,  ^  .  r  It  has  been  the  am- 
The  Question  of     ^.^.^^    ^^    ^^^    j^^^. 

the  Jugo-Slavs  gj^^.^  ^j.  gg^^h  Slav 
nationalists  to  unite  independent  Ser- 
bia and  Montenegro  with  the  Austrian 
and  Hungarian  provinces  containing 
other  branches  of  the  same  race,  the 
Slovenes,  Bosnians,  Croatians  and  Dal- 
matians. But  it  has  always  been  a  ques- 
tion in  how  far  the  Jugo-Slavs  under 
Austro-Hungarian  rule  wished  to  join 
their  brethren  outside,  for  of  course 
they  were  not  allowed  to  express  such 
a  preference  under  the  old  regime. 
Now  they  are  free,  but  we  can  ascer- 
tain little  of  their  disposition  from 
the  conflicting  reports  that  reach  us. 
At  Serajevo,  the  capital  of  Bosnia, 
where  the  agitation  for  independence 
led  in  June,  1914,  to  the  assassination 
of  the  Austrian  Archduke  and  the 
Great  War  in  consequence,  the  union 
of  Bosnia  with  Greater  Serbia  has 
been  proclaimed  and  the  assassins  lib- 
erated amid  great  jubilation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Croatian 
Diet,  meeting  at  Agram,  adopted  unan- 
imously a  resolution  calling  for  the 
union  of  Croatia,  Slavonia  and  Dalma- 
tia  with  an  independent  kingdom  of 
Austria.  But  the  National  Council  of 
Slovenes,  Croatians  and  Serbs,  which 
assembled  at  Agram  on  October  .5,  de- 
clared for  separation  from  Austria 
and  union  with  independent  Serbia. 
On  November  2,  the  officers  of  the 
government  took  the  oath  of  office  to 
Jugo-Slavia  in  the  cathedral  of  Agram. 
The  President  is  Josef  Pagaomic,  for- 
mer vice-president  of  the  Austrian 
Reichsrat.  At  Laibach,  the  capital  of 
Carinola,  the  Slovenes  are  also  in  con- 
trol. 

Fiume,  the  seaport  of  Croatia,  was 
abandoned  by  the  Austrian  and  seized 
by  the  Croatian  revolutionists,  to 
whom  it  is  said  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment consigned  the  fleet.  But  accord- 
ing to  the  armistice  the  fleet  is  to  be 
turned  over  to  the  Allies  and  an  Ital- 
ian governor  has  been  sent  to  Fiume. 
Thi.H  may  cause  a  conflif^t,  since  Fiume 
is  claimed  by  the  Jugo-Slavs  as  their 
only  outlet  to  the  sea  from  this  sec- 
tion. 

The  Capitulation     J^e     "ubjection     of 
the     Ottoman     (,(>v- 
of  Turkey  ,,rnment      for     an 

armistice  was  arranged  thru  General 
Townshend,  the  commjind^-r  of  the 
first  Bntir-th  expedition  into  Mesopo- 
tamia, who  was  captured  at  Kut-el- 
Amara.   In   the  latter  part  of  OcUiber 


THE  NEW  BOUNDARY  LINE 

The  shaded  area  outside  the  dotted  line  represents  the  territory  which   must   be  evacuated  by   the 

Austrian    armies    according    to    the    armistice    signed    this    week.    It    comprizes    most    of    what    the 

Italians  have  claimed  as  Italia  Irredenta  and  is  apparently  destined  to  be  annexed  to  the  Kingdom 

of   Italy  in  spite  of  the   protests   of  the   Jugo-Slavs 


he  was  liberated  and  sent  to  Vice-Ad- 
miral Calthorp,  commander  of  the 
British  fleet  in  the  Aegean,  bearing  the 
request  from  the  Turkish  Government 
for  the  opening  of  negotiations.  The 
Allies  having  expressed  their  willing- 
ness, the  British  plenipotentiaries  were 
sent  to  Mudros,  and  three  days  later, 
on  October  30,  signed  the  terms  of  the 
armistice  dictated  by  the  Allied  Coun- 
cil at  Versailles.  America,  not  being  at 
war  with  Turkey,  took  no  official  part 
in  the  determination  of  the  terms. 

We  publish  in  full  elsewhere  in  this 
issue  the  details  of  the  Turkish  armis- 
tice. Like  that  of  Bulgaria  and  Austria, 
it  virtually  converts  an  enemy  into  an 
ally  by  enabling  the  railroads,  war- 
ships and  territory  to  be  used  for  bel- 
ligerent purposes  against  Germany. 
The  most  important  immediate  conse- 
quence is  that  it  opens  up  the  Dardan- 
elles, the  Bosporus  and  the  Black  Sea 
to  the  British  and  French  navies,  and 
so  will  enable  them  to  send  aid  to 
Russia  and  to  destroy  the  German 
power  in  the  Black  Sea.  When  the 
Germans  got  control  of  the  Ukraine 
they  took  possession  of  the  naval  bases 
in  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Russian  fleet, 
which  consists  of  seven  tiattleships,  two 
cruisers,  twelve  sul)marines,  and 
twenty-six  other  warships.  It  was  by 
meanH  of  their  control  of  the  Black 
Sea  that  the  Germaris  were  al)le  to 
send  troops  to  the  Caucasus  and  Turks 
to  capture  the  oil  port  of  Baku  on  the 
Caspian  Sea  which  was  hcdd  for  a  time 
by  a  force  of  Russian!  and  Armenians 
and    I'.ritish. 


The  Hughes        ^he        long-awaited 

Aircraft  Report  1^^%^  ^J  ^""^^^  ^' 
ill.  Hughes  on  air- 
craft production,  an  investigation  as- 
signed to  him  last  May,  was  received 
by  the  President  on  October  28,  and 
published  four  days  later  in  the  form 
of  an  official  summary  filling  a  dozen 
newspaper  columns.  Its  circumstantial 
details  and  clear  financial  tables  show 
the  searching  completeness  of  the  in- 
quiry, and  its  candor  and  sobriety  of 
statement  have  inspired  general  confi- 
dence in  its  fairness.  The  report  con- 
tains nothing  sensational,  and  presents 
a  far  more  comforting  and  encourag- 
ing picture  of  what  has  been  done  and 
is  doing  than  did  the  alarming  docu- 
ment issued  by  a  congressional  com- 
mittee a  few  weeks  before.  That  paper 
declared  that  nearly  $700,000,000 
then  appropriated  for  aviation  had 
been  substantially  wasted;  but  Judge 
Hughes's  report  finds  that  only  $20,- 
500,000  can  be  considered  as  "sunk," 
and  a  part  of  this  may  be  salvaged. 
This  much  waste  occurred  in  the  early 
days,  when  inexperience,  divided  coun- 
sels and  bad  judgment  combined  to 
cause  extravagance  and  waste,  and 
gave  to  some  contractors  extortionate 
profits  for  which  they  are  likely  to  be 
called  to  account.  This  was  mainly  dur- 
ing the  period  when  aircraft  matters 
were  wholly  in  charge  of  the  Signal 
(;orps  of  the  Army,  which  proved  un- 
fitted to  handle  so  great  and  novel  an 
enterprise.  Attorney  General  Gregory, 
in  transmitting  the  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent, said  of  it: 
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Au  exhaustive  examination  into  the  eu- 

tii-e  foiiiliu't  of  ainraft  aiatturs  fails  to 
hLow  that  any  iiieiiibfr  of  either  boarii  hua 
hail  any  ilesire  to  retard  or  delay  proiiiie- 
tiou,  ifV  lius  done  uiiytliJiij;  to  accomplish 
that  result,  or  has  iiiteutiouHlly  (-ause(i  tlie 
waste  of  fuuds,  or  heeu  actuated  by  a  dis- 
loyal motive,  or  beeu  guilty  of  dishonesty 
or   malversation. 

This  report  does  disclose,  however, 
that  certain  officers  of  the  army,  who 
held  subordinate  executive  positions, 
retained  personal  interests  in  compa- 
nies that  were  furnishing  materials  or 
work,  and  could,  and  in  some  casea 
did,  favor  those  corporations  as  con- 
tractors. Against  certain  of  these  offi- 
cers Judge  Hughes  recommends  that 
they  be  turned  over  to  the  Secretary 
of  War  ior  trial  by  court  martial. 

As  to  the  public  anxiety  over  the 
rumors  of  interference  and  harm  in 
various  factories  by  German  spies  and 
sympathizers.  Judge  Hughes  finds  little 
truth  in  them;  but  he  sharply  rebukes 
the  laxity  in  the  factories  of  Henry 
Ford,  where  a  large  number  of  enemy 
aliens  continued  to  be  employed  in 
spite  of  strong  protests. 

Attorney  General  Gregory's  accom- 
panying letter  summarized  the  expen- 
ditures and  results  of  aircraft  produc- 
tion up  to  October  18  as  follows: 

The  actual  disbursements  up  to  the  dose 
of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  oO,  15US, 
wore :  For  production  iu  this  country, 
J106,741.49().TT :  for  production  abroad, 
$25,600,074. ;n :  for  experimental  and  de- 
velopment' work.  $1,607,830.19  ;  total,  $134.- 
044,395.27.  This  amount  included  uot  ouly 
the  cost  of  planes  and  motors  delivered,  but 
also  large  payments  for  special  tools  and 
for  labor  and  materials  in  planes  and 
motors  not  then  finished.  The  figures  are 
not  now  available  to  show  just  how  much 
more  has  been  disbursed  on  this  account 
since  June  30.  tho  the  total  amount  dis- 
bursed for  all  aviation  purposes  between 
that  date  and  September  30  was  $139,186,- 
661.33. 

Deliveries  of  planes  and  engines  pro- 
duced in  this  country  up  to  July  1,  1918, 
were:  Training  planes.  5618;  service 
planes,  553,  and  of  Liberty  engines  of  both 
types,  12.6:?3.  Since  July  1,  and  up  to  Oc- 
tober IS,  the  production  has  been  :  of  train- 


(6)  C'ltm'dtnjst,  ftom  I'aul  Thumpson. 

THE  REPUBLICAN  MAJORITY  LEADER- - 
SENATOR  LODGE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
With  fifty  senators  Republican  and  forty-aLx 
Democratic,  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge — for 
the  hist  two  years  leader  of  the  Republican 
minority — becomes  now  the  leader  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  to  which  are  referred  all  treaties 
and    matters    of    international    relations 

ing  planes,  7374 ;  service  planes,  2850,  and 
of  engines.  24,672.  When  those  airplanes 
acquired  abroad  are  added,  it  appears  that 
the  United  States  produced  or  bought  by 
October  18.  19.524  planes,  and  37,305 
motors  ready  for  service.  "While  the  only 
service  planes  thus  far  produced  in  this 
country  have  been  observation  and  bomb- 
ing planes,"  the  report  says,  "those  ae- 
((uired  abroad  include  pursuit  and  combat 
planes." 


The  Fall 
Elections 


Election  of  senators  and 
representatives  in  all  the 
states,  and  of  -  governor 
and  other  state  officers  in  more  than 
half  of  them,  were  held  on  November 


5,  and  were  conducted  after  shorter 
campaigns,  and  with  less  excitement, 
than  usual.  In  several  states  women 
voted  for  the  first  time,  sat  on  elec- 
tion-boards, and  here  and  there  ob- 
tained office.  Almost  everywhere  the 
vote  was  "close."  Widespread  defec- 
tion from  socialism  was  noticeable,  es- 
pecially in  the  East.  As  a  result  of 
this  approximate  equality  of  parties 
nearly  all  majorities  are  small.  It  is 
certain  that  the  next  Congress  will  be 
predominantly  Republican,  insuring  a 
change  of  committee  heads. 

Among  the  more  striking  results  in 
respect  to  senators  are  the  defeat  in 
Michigan  of  Henry  Ford  by  Com- 
mander Newberry;  the  reelection  after 
a  close  contest  of  Senator  Fall,  Re- 
publican, in  New  Mexico;  the  elec- 
tion of  ex-Governor  Walsh,  Demo- 
crat, over  Senator  Weeks  in  Mas- 
sachusetts; the  decided  defeat  of 
James  Hamilton  Lewis  in  Illinois  by 
Medill  McCormick;  the  election  of 
David  Elkins,  in  West  Virginia,  over 
his  Democratic  opponent;  the  return  by 
Nebraska  of  Senator  Norris,  credited 
with  being  "pacifist" ;  and  the  narrow 
margin  by  which  Kentucky  elected  a 
Democratic  senator. 

In  the  House  some  conspicuous 
changes  have  resulted.  Altho  Speaker 
Champ  Clark  appears  to  have  squeezed 
in.  Governor  Folk  was  defeated  in 
Missouri,  and  the  Republicans  assert 
they  have  gained  four  seats  in  Kan- 
sas, two  in  Pennsylvania,  and  one  each 
in  Maryland,  New  Mexico,  Missouri. 
Kentucky,  Rhode  Island,  Michigan, 
Delaware  and  Nebraska.  The  Demo- 
crats have  apparently  gained  three 
seats  in  New  Jersey  and  three  or  four 
in  New  York.  All  the  Socialist  can- 
didates in  New  York,  including  such 
well-known  names  as  Morris  Hillquit, 
Scott  Nearing  and  Meyer  London, 
were  decidedly  beaten.  In  Wisconsin 
Victor    Berger   won    over    Representa- 


•THIS   SEEMS    LIKE    OLD   TIMES.    DOESNT    IT.   THEODORE?" 
The   two   ex-Presidents   buried  the   last   trace  of   the  ditTerences   that  separuuil  them  six  years  ago  when  they  met  at  the  Union   l-eH^uo  Cluti  in   N»i» 
York  on  October  81  to  frame  their  joint  reply  to  Pre.sident  Wil.son's  plea    for  a  Democratic  ConKres-H.  Their  appeal  to  the  voters  t»  put  h  Rei>utvlic«p 

majority   in   ConKress   was   favorably   acted   upon   thruout    the   coui\try 
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PItotograplui  cvpi/riuht  HarrU  i  Eicing. 

THE  SUCCESSFUL  OPPONENT  TO  FORD 

Lieutenant    Commander    Truman    H.    Newberry, 
Secretary    of    the    Navy    under    President    Roose- 
velt,  defeated   Henry   Ford,   the  Democratic   can- 
didate   for    Senator    from    Michigan 

tive  Stafford,  who  had  opposed  war- 
preparations;  and  Mr.  Berger  will  be 
the  only  Socialist  in  Congress. 

In  the  matter  of  governors,  the  wid- 
est interest  was  felt,  probably,  in  re- 
spect to  New  York,  where  Mr.  Smith, 
Tammany  Democrat,  has  been  pro- 
nounced elected,  but  by  so  small  a 
majority  that  Governor  Whitman  still 
hopes  it  will  be  overturned  by  the  sol- 
dier voted  to  be  counted  next  month. 
Mr.  Coolidge,  Republican,  was  elected 
in  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Sproul,  Republi- 
can, in  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Cox,  Demo- 
crat, in  Ohio,  Mr.  Philipp,  Republican, 
in  Wisconsin,  and  Mr.  Bumquist,  Re- 
publican, in  Minnesota. 

More  Consulates       The     chairman     of 

Kt^t'Ap,^  ^^^  Shipping  Board 

iMeeaea  ^^^    ^^jj^^    ^^^    ^^ 

tention  of  Congress  and  the  people  to 
the  need  of  enlarging  our  consular 
service  abroad,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
our  great  merchant  marine  will  pres- 
ently be  released  for  use  in  foreign 
trade. 

trade.  Mr.  Hurley  tells  us  that  the 
United  States  will  have  25,000,000  tons 
of  merchant  shipping  by  the  end  of 
1920,  and  that  as  fast  as  these  ships 
can  be  freod  from  military  work  they 
will  enter  commerce.  The  present  con- 
sulates would  be  entirely  inadequate 
u»  handle  this  enlarged  business.  There 
are  not  enough  of  them,  their  staffs  are 
too  small,  and  they  are  handicappr^d  by 
inexperience  with  duties  that  will  be 
flemandrd  and  by  antiquated  regula- 
tions. Even  now  the  burden  of  work, 
especially  in  the  way  of  inquiries  to  be 
answered,  is  overtaxing  the  under- 
manned and  underT)aid  fore;.  Mr.  Hur- 
l«»y  therrfore  pleads  that  immffliat* 
st«pfl  be  taken  to  remedy  the  situa- 
tion. 

"We  neffd  more  con'<ulfl  and  larger 
consular  staffs,"  he  tells  us.  "If  we  do 
not  provide  them  today  and  prepare  for 
the  great  growth  in  our  m'  r 'hant  ma- 
rine and  trade  after  the  war,  I  fear 
that  we  shall  Huff'-r  a  seriouH  break- 
down," 


A  REPUBLICAN  LANDSLIDE  IN  KANSAS 
Former  Governor  Arthur  Capper  was  elected  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 
Both  the  Senators  from  Kansas  and  the  present 
Governor    are   now    Republican 

Preparation  for  J^«  ^«P^f"l  o^^^o^k 
T5  ^      J.-  for  an  early  cessation 

Reconstruction         ,  i        .  ,  .  i. 

of  war  has  turned  the 

eyes  of  publicists  toward  planning  the 
reconstruction  of  the  elements  of  peace- 
ful life  and  industry.  Some  movement 
in  this  direction  has  been  made  by  Con- 
gress; and  it  is  known  that  an  execu- 
tive bureau,  directed  by  Colonel  E.  M. 
House,  is  busily  engaged  in  compiling 
and  classifying  information  likely  to 
be  of  service  to  the  lawmakers  in  the 
next  Congress.  The  first  of  a  series  of 
reports  has  just  been  issued  by  the 
Commerce  Bureau  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  explaining  plans  for 
trade  already  made  or  under  considera- 
tion by  European  governments.  Tabu- 
lated .statistics  are  given,  showing  pro- 
duction and  consumption  of  forty  kinds 
of  commodities;  also  summaries  of  the 


THE  NEW  CONGRESS 
Senate 

New       Old 

Republicans  50  43 

Democrats   46  52 

Republican  majority,  h. 

House 

New       Old 

Republicans    238        210 

Democrats   194        214 

Republican  plurality,  hit. 

WOMAN  SUFFRAGE 

Michifjan Yes 

Louiniana    No 

Oklahoma    Probably    Yea 

South  Dakota Probably  Yes 

PROHIBITION 

Florida   Dry 

Nevada    Dry 

Ohio    Dry 

Wyoming   Dry 

California   Wet 

MiHH'niri    Wet 

Minnenota   Wet 


BAY     STATE    REJECTS    SENATOR    WEEKS 

Massachusetts    elected    the   Democratic    candidate 

for    Senator,    ex-Governor    David    Walsh,    by     a 

surprizingly    large    majority    to   succeed    Senator 

Weeks,  Republican 

conclusions  of  various  national  eco- 
nomic conferences,  illustrating  tenden- 
cies of  thought  among  the  Allies.  That 
any  attempt  at  present,  here  or  abroad, 
to  lay  down  a  definite  economic  policy 
would  be  a  waste  of  time  is  the  opinion 
of  the  chief  of  the  Commerce  Bureau; 
but  he  cites  certain  things  that  exist 
here  as  practical  preparations  for  the 
future: 

The  Government's  greatest  preparation 
for  after-war  trade  is  the  constniotion  and 
organization  of  a  large  merchant  navy, 
backed  by  large  and  efficient  shipyards  and 
dry  docks.  We  have,  of  course,  the  Webb-' 
I'omerene  bill,  authorizing  oair  exporters  to 
ci)mbine  for  foreign  trade  purposes.  Our 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  banking  sys-. 
tern  have  wide  leeway  in  foreign  trade 
banking  matters  and  are  alive  to  the  needs 
of  our  trade,  and  are  meeting  them.  We 
have  now  our  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Kducation  working  on  problems  that  are  at 
the  very  base  of  our  reconstruetion  work. 
1  he  War  Department  also  has  devoted  at- 
tention to  the  future  of  crippled  soldiers. 
The  Department  of  Labor  is  contributing 
to  iiumerous  as[ieots  of  the  after-wai-  prob- 
lems; the  valuable  sei'viccs  now  being  ren- 
dered to  make  the  labor  su|)ply  more  mobile 
and  eorresi)ond  to  industrial  needs  will  unr 
doubtedly  continue  during  the  reconstruc- 
tion i)eriod.  In  the  l)ei)artment  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  very  notably  in  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  and  the  Geological  Survey  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interioi-,  no  less  than  in 
the  Bureau  of  Standards  and  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Donu'stic  Coinmerce  in  this 
deiiartment,  important  steps  have  been 
t;il<en  in  scientific  work  and  research  in 
pi'cparation   for  the  future. 

Vaccination         ^hc  announcement  of 

c      T5  •        the    Surgeon    General 

for  Pneumonia        „  ,,       .'^        .,    , 

of  the  Army  that  vac- 
cine preventive  of  pneumonia  is  now 
at  hand  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the 
whole  force  under  military  rule  means 
that  if  all  the  men  in  service  avail 
themselves  of  it  pneumonia  will  virtu- 
ally vanish  from  the  army,  as  typhoid 
fever  has  done  under  similar  prophy- 
lactic measures.  This  vaccine  was  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Rufus  Cole  and  his  asso- 
ciates at  the  Rockefeller  Hospital  in 
New  York  by  the  inclusion  in  its  cul- 
ture of  the  three  most  important  germs 
concerned  in  the  dise;u;e  in  its  various 
forms. 


ENGLAND 
expects 
every 
man  to 
do  his  duty — and 
to  keep  still 
about  it.  Thus 
might  be  epito- 
mized the  situa- 
tion today  in 
England  as  far 
Hs  aviation  is 
concerned.  Every 
other  country  in 
the  world  may 
have  decided 
that  it  pays  to 
advertise,  but  the 
idea  of  self-ad- 
vertisement is  as 
repugnant  to 
English  official- 
dom as  it  is  ridic- 
ulous to  English 
schoolboys.  It  is 
not  done. 

Consequently 
the  world  does 
not  know  that 
Great  Britain  is 
turning  out  at 
the  steady  rate 
of  over  a  thou- 
sand a  month 
pilots  who  are 
fully    trained     to 


WHY  NOT  LIBERTY  MOTORS 
WITH  BRITISH  WINGS 

BY  LAURENCE  LA  TOURETTE  DRIGGS 

Mr.  Driggs,  who  is  himself  an  aviator  and  a  recognized  authority  on  aerial 
warfare,  went  overseas  some  weeks  ago  as  correspondent  of  The  independent  to 
write  particularly  of  what  our  Allies  are  doing  in  avUition  and  of  the  air  fighting 
on  the  western  front.  "1  have  been  over  the  schools  and  aerdromes  of  England 
and  thni  some  of  the  factories  where  motors  and  aeroplanes  are  built,"  writes 
Mr.  Driggs  in  his  latest  letter.  "Of  course  I  have  met  scores  of  pilots,  many  of 
them  old  friends,  who  have  told  me  of  their  work  at  the  front,  fiave  seen  some 
of  the  seaplane  stations.  Many  of  the  details  of  the  training  schools  and  of  the 
new  types  of  aeroplanes  are  of  extraordinary  interest,  but  caiinot  be  published." 


@  VnileTwood  A  Vndertcood 

.\  British  Royal  Air  Force  Squadron  starting  for  the  enemy  lines 


the  boys.  Instead 
of  being  a  drudg- 
ery each  step 
of  the  work  is  a 
fascinating    play. 

At  one  school 
every  type  of  aer- 
oplane engine  is 
placed  upon  a 
stand,  where  the 
pupil  learns  to 
start  it  and  run 
it  just  as  tho  he 
were  in  the  aero- 
plane. He  has  al- 
ready become  fa- 
miliar with  every 
part  and  every 
function  of  the 
engine.  He  now 
learns  to  operate 
it  to  its  greatest 
advantage. 

His  next  step 
is  to  take  his  seat 
in  an  aeroplane 
from  which  the 
wings  have  been 
removed.  It  can- 
not fly.  It  can 
only  taxi  over  the 
field.  At  a  very 
moderate  pace 
the  pilot  learns 
to  use  the  rudder 


operate  any  type 
of  aeroplane,  who  can  take  to  pieces 
and  assemble  again  any  engine  and 
any  machine  gun,  who  have  passed 
stringent  examinations  in  naviga- 
tion, military  law,  map  making,  wire- 
less telegraphy  and  photography.  Be- 
sides the  above  mentioned  accomplish- 
ments the  graduate  pilot  has  learned 
to  observe  landscapes,  to  shoot  accu- 
rately while  his  aeroplane  is  in  flight, 
to  repair  and  to  replace  any  defective 
part  of  his  machine  gun  or  aeroplane. 
He  knows  the  mechanism  of  every  type 
of  aeroplane  bomb ,  and  how  to  drop 
them  from  his  aeroplane  with  the 
greatest  chances  of  accuracy.  I  use  the 
word  "chances"  after  deliberation,  for 
the  direction  and  velocity  of  the  wind 
over  any  enemy  target  are  at  all  times 
variable  and  "chancy." 

While  America  is  doing  wonders  with 
her  preliminary  training  of  aeroplane 
pilots,  our  boys  there  who  have  won 
their  wings  and  are  now  warming  the 
benches  outside  the  hangars  waiting 
for  their  aeroplanes  of  wai  have  no 
conception  of  the  specialized  training 
in  store  for  them  in  France  before  they 
can  be  considered  war  pilots.  After 
four  years  of  anxious  experience  Eng- 
land has  learned  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  specialized  training.  The 
lack  of  it  means  suicide  for  the  pilot 
and  ridiculous  inefficiency  for  the  na- 
tion. 

With  quiet  and  common  sense  effi- 
ciency England  then  has  set  about  es- 
tablishing these  schools  of  specialized 
training.  The  number  of  these  aviation 
camps  in  England  runs  literally  into 
the  hundreds.  Their  commanding  offi- 
cers and. instructors  are  aviators  from 
the  front  who  have  achieved  especial 
success  in  a  particular  line  or  branch 
of   war    aviation    and    who    h;ive    been 
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ordered  home  to  teach  their  specialty 
to  the  thousands  of  their  younger 
brothers.  Incidentally,  a  sad  prepon- 
derance of  these  specialists  would  be 
wearing  one  or  two  "wpund  stripes" 
were  not  even  this  recognized  decora- 
tion scorned  by  the  airman  as  rather 
too  self-advertising. 

Illustrative  of  this  typical  self- 
effacement  of  the  Britisher  was  the 
remark  made  to  me  by  a  youthful  cap- 
tain at  one  of  these  schools  of  instruc- 
tion. This  captain  wore  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Order  on  his  breast 
and  we  found  we  had  a  dozen  or  more 
aviator  friends  in  common.  After  two 
or  three  days'  rather  intimate  compan- 
ionship I  ventured  to  ask  him  to  tell  me 
about  the  exploit  which  had  brought 
him  his  highly  prized  decoration. 

"Sorry,  but  you'll  have  to  get  that 
from  the  Air  Minister,  old  chap,"  was 
his  rather  brusque  reply. 

Nor  did  subsequent  allusions  draw 
from  him  any  hint  of  what  his  distin- 
guished service  to  his  country  had  been. 

Needless  to  say  there  are  very  few 
cadets  of  the  Royal  Air  Force  who  fail 
to  pass  quickly  and  satisfactorily  the 
tests  and  examinations  which  terminate 
this  six  months'  schooling.  Compared 
with  the  pilots  of  1914,  who  might  now 
be  said  to  have  been  almost  self-taught, 
the  present-day  British  pilot  is  a  scien- 
tist. Some  few  drop  by  the  wayside  in 
the  course  of  their  several  tests,  as 
might  be  expected.  These  are  utilized 
as  mechanics  or  helpers  in  the  depart- 
ment of  aviation  for  which  they  are 
best  fitted.  But  the  fact  that  all  these 
cadets  are  volunteers — some  from  civil 
life  and  some  from  the  infantry,  cav- 
alry or  artillery — and  that  they  have 
chosen  aviation  because  they  love  it, 
makes  the  work  of  instruction  a  pleas- 
ure to  the  officers  and  a  keen  delight  to 


and  to  regulate  his  motor.  Thus  by  the 
time  he  takes  to  the  air — with  an  in- 
structor— he  knows  precisely  what  the 
instructor  is  doing  and  why.  His  ovvn 
fingers  are  itching  to  grasp  the  joy- 
stick and  throttle.  He  knows  he  can 
fly  the  machine,  for  he  has  already  mas- 
tered its  movements  on  the  ground.  His 
nervousness  and  fear  are  not  only  gone 
— they  have  never  existed. 

So  with  the  improvement  in  scientific 
teaching  of  pilots  in  England  has  the 
crashing  of  machines  and  injuries  to 
airmen  decreased.  Thousands  of  young 
pilots  are  now  perfected  where  hun- 
dreds formerly  tried  and  the  casualties 
are  fewer  today  than  ever  before. 

Surpassing  the  output  of  her  pilots 
by  the  quantity  of  her  machines  Great 
Britain  has  not  yet  found  it  advisable 
to  cling  to  any  scheme  of  standardiza- 
tion in  building  aeroplanes.  In  conse- 
quence various  types  of  m.achines  of 
rare  and  increasing  performances  are 
being  designed  and  constructed  for  the 
various  requirements  of  air  work  at 
the  front.  The  aeroplane  brains  of  Eng- 
land are  engaged  in  keeping  abreast  of 
and  ahead  of  the  improved  designs  of 
the  enemy  aex-oplane  experts.  Fighting 
machines,  reconnaissance  machines, 
bomb  dropping  machines  and  aero- 
planes for  strafing  enemy  trenches  are 
being  continuously  designed,  construct- 
ed and  perfected.  Engines  of  low  power 
for  schooling  machines  and  large  motors 
of  ever  int-reasing  power  for  speed  and 
weight  carrying  are  being  built  into 
the  various  types  of  machines  for  which 
they  are  best  fitted. 

Many  Liberty  motors  from  An\erioa 
are  already  here  and  are  being  tlown 
ever>'  day  over  London.  It  ia  with  con- 
siderable satisfaction  that  1  can  say 
the  Liberty  motor  has  met  with  great 
approval  from    [CoHtinued  on  pugt  tSt 
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Br<ti«A  Official,   @  Lndericood  <f  i'nderKood 

Suddenly,    off   in   a   village,    partly    destroyed    by    shell    fire,    a    cathedral    bell    began    to    ring    across    the    lonely    fields    of    France 

UNDER  THE  EVENING  "HATE" 


Dr.  Stidger  left  his  pastorate  in  San 
Jose,  California,  to  go  to  France  as  a 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  speaker.  But  when  he  got 
to  Paris,  he  found  that  he  wanted 
harder,  more  dangerous  work  than  that, 
and  he  w;as  given  the  job  of  driving  a 
supply  truck  "doivn  the  line"  to  the  front 

WE  were  going  "Down  the 
Line"  with  some  provisions 
for  the  furthest  Hut.  A  mes- 
sage had  come  in,  carried 
by  a  "runner"  sent  from  the  Major's 
office  about  supper  time.  It  said  "My 
boys    are   going    into    the    trenches    at 

midnight    and    the    secretary    at    

says  that  he  is  out  of  supplies.  I  hope 
that  it  will  be  possible  for  you  to  send 
some  down." 

It  was  a   perilous  trip.    Every  man 
had  been   working  from    daylight   and 
n-K-  man  there  cared  to  take  that  trip 
down  the  line.  It  meant  that  whoever 
went  would  have  to  drive  over  the  old 
ghell-pocked  road  without  lights,  after 
darkness  fell.  It  meant  that  the  truck 
would  have  to  run  underneath  the  reg- 
ular evening  "Hate"  of  the  Boche,  for 
every  evening  just  after  sunset  while 
the  smoke  was  curling  from  the  supper 
fires  the  German  batteries  on  the  hill 
to  the  east  strafed  the  American  bat- 
teries on  the  hill  to  the  west.  Then  the 
American  batteries  sent  back  their  re- 
plies. Under  this  great,  double  parabola 
of  shell  fire  the  trucks  had  to  be  driven 
night  after  night.  Sometimes  the  shells 
fell   short  and   pocke-d   the   road.   Mere 
often  they  found  their  marks  four  miles 
beyond,  but  it  wa-s  no  pleasant  sensa- 
tion   to    be    driving    a    truck    under    a 
^eat  arch  of  shells  going  both  direc- 
tions. What  if  two  of  the-m  should  meet 
in   mid-air  and   have   a  collision?    Pe-r- 
sonally   I   always  expected   this.   I   had 
seen  two  loce>motives  do  this  very  thing 
once  and  I  n'ver  did  like  that  memor,'. 
But  the  work  had  to  be;  done.   This 
was  a  desperate  call.  A  major  who  was 
interf:Hte;d   enough    in   his  V>f>y3   to   Hend 
a  "runner"  to   Y.   M.  C.   A.  headeiuar- 
ters  to  ask  that  an  extra  truckload  of 
suppli's  be  sent  down  so  that  his  boys 
"going  in"  that  night  might  have  their 
last  "Good  by  and  good  luck"  put  int^) 
S'lm"  practical   form,  wuh  not  t/>  be  <Ie'- 
nied.   BeHides,   that,   wan   what  we   were 
there  for. 


BY  WILLIAM  L.  STIDGER 

I'll  confess  frankly  that  I  for  one 
didn't  want  to  go.  I  didn't  like  that 
barrage  of  shells  in  the  slightest.  I 
never  did  get  used  to  it.  Norton,  the 
big,  husky  driver,  always  said,  "Ah, 
they're  up  there  so  high  they'll  never 
fall  short.  Let  'em  shoot.  Don't  pay  any 
attention  to  them." 

But  I  couldn't  help  remembering  the 
night  that  Norton  stopt  the  truck  near 
"Dead  Man's  Curve"  while  the  Boches 
were  shelling  the  road  to  go  back,  and 
hunted  with  a  flashlight  for  a  cigar 
that  he  had  dropt  out  of  his  movth 
when  the  truck  shot  inru  a  shell  hole. 
I  couldn't  help  rememberine  that  he 
had  said  that  night,  "You  don't  mind 
if  I  stop,  do  you,  Doc?  That's  the  first 
good  cigar  I've  had  for  three  monthr., 
and  I'll  be  blamed  if  I  want  to  lose  it!" 
I  did  mind,  but  I  didn't  say  so. 

Nor  did  I,  on  the  night  of  this  story, 
say  anything  when  he  volunteered  for 
both  of  us  to  take  the  load  down. 

"Doc  and  I'll  go;  we  don't  mind,  do 
v.-e,  Doc,  cl'  boy?" 

I  did  mind,  but  I  hadn't  the  nerve  to 
admit  it  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that 
this  big,  brave  fellow  himself  had  been 
"down  the  line"  already  three  times 
that  day;  that  he  had  been  working 
since  daylight  and -that  he  was  now 
willing  to  make  another  trip,  the  hard- 
est trip  of  the  day,  dov/n  under  that 
canopy  of  shell  fire,  on  a  trip  that 
meant  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  be- 
fore he  could  possibly  get  back.  In  the 
face  of  this  kind  of  sacrifice  who  was 
I,  just  a  common  helpe-r  on  a  truck,  to 
say  "No"?  So  I  voluntee  red  to  go  along. 

And  that  trip  shall  stand  out  for- 
ever; not  becau.se  of  the  unusually 
heavy  "strafing"  that  we  drove  under 
that  night;  not  because  of  the  fact  that 
we  helped  to  hand  the  stuff  out  to  the 
boys  as  they  marched  thru  our  furthest 
hut  down  under  the  ramouflagod  road 
into  the  ce>mmunicatiori  trench,  but  be- 
cause of  something  we  saw  just  as  we 
left  Toul   that  wonderful  evening. 

A  great  red  "war  sun"  was  sinking 
into  the  west.  Even  Norton  was  im- 
prest by  it.  He  said,  "Some  beautiful 
night,  anyway,  Doc,  even  if  one  of  the 
Boche  shells  does  fall   short." 


He  had  a  most  comforting  fashion  of 
smarting  off  like  that,  with  some  such 
expression  as  "Fine  night  for  an  air 
raid.  Doc,"  or  "I'll  bet  the  wind's  just 
right  for  a  gas  attack  tonight,"  or  "A 
couple  of  "Y"  drivers  got  killed  right 
over  there,  just  before  you  came,  Doc!" 
But  somehow  the  sunset  tonight  had 
touched  the  deeper  things,  which  I  al- 
ways knew  were  hidden  behind  his 
rough  exterior,  and  before  we  had  gone 
far  in  the  face  of  that  great  red  sun 
he  was  talking  about  his  wife  and  his 
kiddies  at  home.  He  showed  me  their 
pictures  as  we  rumbled  along. 

Then  we  saw  a  sight  that  subdued 
us  both  and  made  him  stop  the  machine 
for  a  minute  in  reverence.  Suddenly, 
off  in  a  little  village,  partly  destroyed 
by  shell  fire,  a  cathedral  bell  began  to 
ring.  It  was  a  beautiful  sound  com- 
ing across  the  lonely  fields  of  France 
in  the  face  of  that  "war  sunset." 

Just  in  the  foreground  two  old  women 
and  a  man  were  walking  along,  bear- 
ing heavy  baskets  on  their  shoulders. 
They  had  just  started  to  cross  a  field. 
When  the  cathedral  bell  began  to  ring 
they  laid  their  baskets  down,  and  all 
three  of  them  bowed  in  prayer  and  re- 
mained so  until  the  "Angelus"  ceased. 

Norton  had  already  stopped  the  truck. 
I  looked  at  him,  and  much  to  my  aston- 
ishment his  hat  was  off  and  his  gray 
curls  played  in  the  breeze.  His  head, 
too,  was  bowed. 

"I  always  respect  anybody's  reli- 
gion," he  said,  by  way  of  explanation. 

"Do  you  pray  much?"  I  asked  him, 
as  we  started  on  when  the  "Angelus" 
had  ceased. 

"I  pray  all  the  time.  I  never  start 
out  with  this  old  bus  'down  the  line' 
that  I  don't  pray.  That  wife  of  mine 
and  that  kid  made  me  promise.  Besides 
it  gives  me  a  sense  of  security  anyhow 
v/hen  those  shells  are  whining  over- 
head and  one  of  'em  is  liable  to  fall 
short  any  minute." 

We  were  silent  for  a  mile  or  two,  and 
then  I  said  to  him,  "Well,  I  didn't  want 
to  ce>me  down  again  tonight,  but  that 
was  worth  it;  not  only  to  see  that  'An- 
gelus' in  real  life,  but  to  hear  you  say 
that." 

"A  man's  a  fool  that  doesn't  pray; 
that's  all  I  got  to  say,"  was  his  reply. 
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ON  the  night  following 
the  great  celebration 
at  the  Auki;usteiim  de 
scribed  in  my  article  of 
Dctober  20,  I  took  the  train 
from  Rome  for  the  Italian 
front.  There  I  spent  three 
days.  My  headquarters  were 
an  odd-looking  inn  in  the  an- 
cient town  of  Padova,  which 
is  the  Padua  "nursery  of  the 
arts"  where  Petruchio  married 
Katherine  in  the  "Taming  of 
the  Shrew."  It  is  the  quaintest 
medieval  town  imaginable.  Its 
narrow  winding  streets  and 
ancient  overhanging  houses 
made  it  look  exactly  like  a 
scene  from  the  opera.  I  seemed 
to  be  moving  in  another  and 
bygone  age. 

The  chief  event  of  my  first 
day  was  my  audience  with  His 
Majesty  King  Victor  Emman- 
uel, which  Signor  Gallenga,  of 
the    Foreign    Office,    had    ar- 
ranged  for   me   before   I    left 
Rome.  An  Italian  officer  came 
to  my  inn  at  5:30  p.  m.  in  a 
government  car   and   we   pro- 
ceeded   for   half    an    hour   out 
thru  the  open  country  toward 
the  front.  Our  destination  was 
a  pretty  Italian  summer  villa 
which    had    been    loaned    the 
King  by  a-  rich  wine  merchant 
of     one     of     the     neighboring 
towns.  It  was  situated  almost 
in  the  shadow  of  the  Alps  and 
was  a  roomy,  substantial,  mod- 
ern house,  but  not  pretentious 
or  in  any  way  imposing.  The 
only  evidence  of  its  being  the 
seat   of   the    Government   was 
the  couple  of  sentinels  at  the 
gate  who  challenged  us  as  we 
came    up    and    two    or    three 
guards  at  the  front  door.  We 
were  ushered  at  once  by  two 
aides  into  the  little  parlor  at 
the    right    of    the    hall,    furnished    in 
modem     Italian     style,     with     several 
small    oil    paintings    on    the    wall.    At 
6:30    precisely,    the    hour    of    the    ap- 
pointment, the  colonel  ushered  me  up 
three  flights  of  stairs  to  the  top  of  the 
house.    My    previous    experience    with 
royalty    was    limited    to    the    occasion 
when  I  had  the  honor  of  an  audience 
with  Emperor  Meiji  of  Japan  in  1911. 
I  had  then  been  very  carefully  coached 
in   the   etiquet  to   be   observed   in   the 
Imperial    presence.    I    expected   there- 
fore to  make  three  bows  to  the  Italian 
King  on  entering,  one  at  the  threshold, 
a  second  when  I  had  taken  a  few  steps 
into  the  room,  and  a  third  when  arriv- 
ing before  the  throne.  I  also  knew  it 
was  not  in  accordance  with  etiquet  to 
address  His  Majesty,  but  simply  to  an- 
swer any  questions  he  might  be  pleased 
to  ask  me,  and  then  when  the  audience 
was  over  to  retire  backward  as  I  had 
entered,  repeating  the  three  bows.  The 
colonel     tapped     at     the     door,     then 
stepped  back.  I  heard  a  movement  in- 
side. The  door  opened,  and  I  was  just 
preparing   to   make   my   first   low   bow 
when   a   little,  middle-aged  man   came 
forward  and,  before  I  could  think  of 
bowing,  had  cordially  taken  me  by  the 
20() 
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"King  Victor  Emmanuel  {rifjht)  wore  o  plain  uniform  tcith 
no  decoration  but  a  single  ribbon,  shoiving  his  years  of  serv- 
ice." To  the  left  of  the  picture  stands  the  President  of  France 

hand,  led  me  to  a  chair,  and  insisted 
upon  my  seating  myself.  It  was  the 
King.  In  looks  he  resembled  a  sort  of 
combination  of  Colonel  House  and  the 
late  Frank  R.  Stockton.  He  was  short, 
but  muscular  and  stocky.  His  face  was 
seamed  and  showed  the  strain  of  war. 
He  looked  older  than  his  pictures.  He 
wore  a  plain  uniform  that  was  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  that  of  a  common 
soldier — no  plumes,  epaulets,  gold 
braid  or  medals,  nothing  but  a  single 
ribbon  on  his  breast  showing  his  years 
of  service,  such  as  any  soldier  might 
wear. 

I  found  that  I  was  in  the  King's  bed- 
room. It  was  a  very  simple  apartment 
with  no  luxury  about  it.  His  washstand 
stood  against  the  wall  on  one  side  of 
the  room  and  the  bed  at  the  other.  A 
crucifix  hung  over  the  bed.  A  bureau 
with  some  toilet  articles  on  it  and  two 
or  three  little  straight-back  chairs  com- 
pleted the  furniture,  which  was  of  some 
light  make  of  wood — maple,  I  should 
say. 

The  King  instantly  put  me  at  my 
ease.  There  was  not  the  slightest  hint 
of  court  ceremony  about  our  meeting. 
In  five  minutes  I  lost  all  sense  of  being 
in  the  presence  of  royalty.  He  spoke  in 


perfect  English,  had  a  real 
sense  of  humor,  and  enjoyed 
telling  a  story  as  well  as  lis 
tening  to  one.  Before  I  real- 
ized it  we  were  chatting  free- 
ly, asking  and  answering  ques- 
tions back  and  forth,  and  ac- 
tually swapping  stories  in 
good  old  Yankee  fashion.  He 
told  me  that  he  had  been  at 
the  front  for  three  years  ex- 
cept for  his  two  weeks'  leave 
in  the  summer,  which  is  al- 
lowed every  soldier.  He  is  the 
only  king  that  has  been  with 
his  troops  continually  since 
his  country  entered  the  war.- 
He  did  not  even  have  the  Queen 
and  his  family  with  him,  for 
he  is  determined  to  fare  no 
better  than  the  private  soldier, 
who  of  course  is  not  permitted 
to  have  his  wife  or  children 
at  the  front. 

The  life  of  King  Victor  Em- 
manuel is  an  inspiring  one.  He 
spends  every  day  inspecting 
and  encouraging  his  troops. 
He  rises  early,  has  a  light 
lunch  put  up  for  him,  and  then 
goes  off  in  his  automobile  for 
the  day,  stopping  at  the  road- 
side for  luncheon. 

He    kept    me    talking    with 
him   for   three-quarters  of   an 
hour,  and  of  course  I  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  length  of 
the   call,    as    I    naturally   fol- 
lowed custom  to  the  extent  ol 
waiting  for  him  to  terminate 
the   interview.   The   lieutenant 
who  acted  as  my  escort  after- 
ward said  that  the  King  sel- 
dom held   such   a   long   inter- 
view. Tho  the  King  asked  me 
numerous  questions  about  the 
political   conditions   I   had   ob- 
served    in     Europe,     he     was 
specially    interested     in     talk- 
ing  about  the   United   States. 
One    must    not,    of    course,    quote    di- 
rectly a  king,  but  I  may  say  that  he 
continually   reverted   to    the    part   the 
United  States  was  playing  in  the  war, 
and  once  he  said  that  it  would  make  a 
profound    impression    on    Germany   to 
have    America    coming    over    here    in 
greater  and  ever  greater  numbers.  In- 
stead of  criticizing  our  early  delay  in 
getting  into  the  war,  as  he  might  well 
have    done,    he    profest    astonishment 
that  we  had  come  as  quickly  as  we  had. 
He    said    he    suspected    Germany    had 
thought  that  we  would  not  fight,  and 
this  was  Germany's  most  colossal  mis- 
take.  I  asked  him   about  the   internal 
conditions    in    Germany    and    Austria, 
but  he  replied  he  was  in  the  dark  about 
this,    and   asked   me    if    I    had    Icarnvd 
anything    on    the    subject    during    my 
travels.  He  gave  me  several  interesting 
incidents  about  his  experiences  at  the 
front.    That    very    afternoon    he    had 
watched  his  soldiers  go  forward  in   a 
practise    barrage    charge.    This    was    a 
very   dangerous  drill,  as  a  gun  might 
fire  short,  but  he  said  the  Italians  pre- 
ferred to  practise  it  under  actual  war 
conditions,  as  the  French  anvl  Knglish 
did  not,  because  when  they  attempt  to 
follow    a    barrage    ii»    battle    they    will 
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then  not  be  afraid.  Barrage  practise, 
he  said,  was  much  more  dangerous 
than  gas  practise,  because  after  the 
mask  is  on  there  is  no  further  danger. 

He  showed  me  with  much  glee  a 
large  black  iron  cross  painted  on  can- 
vas that  had  been  cut  from  a  captured 
German  aeroplane.  It  had  been  framed 
for  hanging  on  the  waif.  He  seemed 
very  much  pleased  with  this  trophy  and 
said  he  had  some  other  souvenirs  of 
the  kind.  He  was  specially  amused  by 
the  signs  that  the  various  aviators 
painted  on  their  planes,  and  remarked 
on  a  certain  German  one  that  had  the 
design  of  a  Teddy  Bear.  I  told  His 
Majesty  of  the  75mm.  shell  I  fired  at 
the  Germans  when  I  visited  the  Rain- 
bow Division  at  the  American  front. 
He  laughed  and  said,  "That's  a  good 
story.  Do  you  think  you  killed  a  Ger- 
man?" And  when  I  replied  that  I  hoped 
so,  he  said,  "You  look  like  a  peaceful 
man."  I  then  told  him  the  story  of  the 
American  prisoner  in  Germany  who 
wrote  home  to  his  folks  in  America 
that  he  was  having  a  fine  time,  that 
everything  was  going  well,  and  that 
the  only  place  he  could  think  of  where 
he  would  rather  be  was  Greenwood 
Park.  The  King  instantly  asked  what 
Greenwood  Park  was,  and  when  I  told 
him  that  it  was  the  name  of  the  local 
cemetery  he  laughed  aloud  and  said 
that  it  reminded  him  of  a  similar  story. 
It  seems  an  Italian  prisoner  in  Austria 
wrote  home  that  the  Austrians  were 
treating  him  finely,  they  gave  him 
plenty  to  eat  and  were  as  good  to  him 
as  they  were  to  Baptista.  The  censor, 
evidently  thinking  Baptista  was  no  less 
a  personage  than  John  the  Baptist,  let 
the  letter  pass.  The  Baptista  referred 
to,  however,  was  the  old  mangy  cur  that 
lived  in  the  outhouse  and  was  kicked 
about  by  every  one. 

The  King  spoke  about  the  comfort- 
able villa  he  was  living  in  and  said  it 
was  much  better  than  some  of  his  pre- 
vious headquarters.  I  said  I  supposed 
that  no  one  could  speak  of  the  place 
where  .he  lived  lest  the  Austrians 
should  hear  of  it  and  shell  the  spot 
from  their  aeroplanes  or  long-range 
guns.  He  responded  at  once  that  it  was 
not  on  his  own  account  that  the  name 
of  the  place  must  not  be  mentioned, 
but  that  once,  when  he  had  invited  a 
distinguished  commission  to  meet  him 
at  a  certain  town,  the  Austrians 
learned  of  his  presence  there  and  be- 
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gan  bombarding  it.  He  immediately 
had  to  withdraw  in  order  to  prevent,  as 
he  told  me,  the  innocent  villagers  be- 
ing slain.  What  he  did  not  tell  me,  as  I 
afterward  learned,  was  that  he  depart- 
ed from  the  town  openly,  for  he  was 
much  more  concerned  for  the  safety 
of  his  people  than  he  was  over  his  own 
fate.  This  was  but  one  evidence  of  his 
devotion  to  his  subjects.  The  Italians 
say  he  seems  never  to  think  of  his  own 
ease  and  comfort. 

He  told  me  the  people  had  not 
enough  to  eat  and  that  the  Government 
especially  needed  raw  materials.  He 
thought  the  United  States  could  great- 
ly help  Italy  by  sending  over  food  and 
coal  and  iron,  but  he  was  especially  de- 
sirous that  we  dispatch  troops  to  the 
Italian  front,  not  so  much  for  military 
reasons  as  to  exhibit  the  moral  alli- 
ance between  Italy  and  the  United 
States.  The  United  States  was  sending 
its  troops  in  vast  quantities  to  save 
France  from  her  hereditary  enemy, 
Germany,  and  it  would  touch  Italy 
greatly  if  we  would  also  send  our 
troops  to  save  Italy   from  her  heredi- 


tary enemy,  Austria.  He  spoke  of  the 
former  American  Ambassadors  to  It- 
aly, Messrs.  White,  Meyers,  O'Brien 
and  Griscom,  and  the  present  Ambas- 
sador, Thomas  Nelson  Page,  whom  he 
said  was  liked  and  beloved  by  every 
one.  I  told  him  of  the  newly  formed 
Italy-America  Society  at  home  and  its 
first  president,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Hughes, 
whom  he  said  he  knew  and  admired. 
He  was  especially  pleased  with  the 
American  aviators  who  were  training 
in  Italy.  But,  above  all,  he  rejoiced  in 
the  work  of  the  American  Red  Cross  in 
his  kingdom. 

He  thought  the  Italian  air  service 
was  better  than  the  Austrian,  for  the 
Austrians  seldom  ventured  over  the 
Italian  lines  except  at  night.  But  the 
reason  why  the  Italians  did  not  bomb 
the  Austrian  cities  was  because  too 
many  Italians  lived  in  them.  He  ex- 
prest great  horror  at  the  way  the  Ger- 
man submarines  killed  women  and 
children.  He  said  that  more  submarines 
had  been  captured  than  the  world  knew 
about.  He  was  thoroly  conversant  with 
the     new  [Continued   on    page    230 
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IT  is  when  he  sits  down  to  write  a 
letter  home  that  the  American  sol- 
dier is  apt  to  be  most  eloquent  and 
to  express  himself  moat  truly.  Ho 
talks  straigrht  out  to  the  home  folks. 
His  letters  to  them  give  the  best  com- 
posite picture  that  can  be  had  of  the 
part  our  men  are  taking  in  the  war. 

So  back  in  1917  we  bejran  asking  the 
readers  of  The  Independent  to  share 
with  us  the  less  personal  extracts  from 
the  letters  that  they  were  receiving 
from  the  front.  It  is  interesting  now  to 
see  the  change  in  tone  from  the  first 
collection  that  we  published  in  Novem- 
ber, 1917,  to  the  presint  one.  Then  it 
was  a  cause  for  special  comment  to 
have  been  within  hearing  distance  of 
«,he  guns  up  front;  there  were  only  a 
few  rare  cases  of  Americans  who  had 
received  the  Croix  de  Guerre.  Now 
most  of  the  men  know  from  their  own 
experience  how  it  feels  to  be  up  front; 
their  descriptions  have  become  more 
objective,  their  impressions  of  the  war 
based  on  a  broader  view. 

But  we  will  let  the  letters  speak  for 
themselves. 

Beginning  at  the  top,  we  have  the 
experiences  of  our  aviators,  the  men 
who  have-  done  most  to  exemplify  the 
thrill  of  adventure  in  modern  war. 
Here  is  a  sample  of  it,  from  an  Ameri- 
can in  France: 

I  went  "hodge  hopping"  last  night. 
"Hedge  hopping"  is  the  fanciful  name  for 
flying  low.  I  think  it  is  perhaps  the  most 
exhilarating — and  dangerous — of  all  phases 
of  flying,  even  including  acrobatics.  It  is 
the  splendid  sensation  of  tremendous  power 
and  matchless  speed.  No  other  sensation  is 
to  be  compared  with  it. 

The  air  was  lying  as  level  as  the  Dead 
Sea.  I  sat  there  in  the  boat  and  tried  to 
sing,  but  gave  that  up  when  I  could  not 
hear  my  own  voice  for  the  motor.  Then  there 
flashed  across  my  mind  the  idea  of  giving 
Jacqueline  a  thrill.  Jacqueline,  you  remem- 
ber, is  the  "Rose  of  France"  who  lives  in 
the  big  chateau  on  the  hill.  I  climbed  until 
I  could  see  her  tower  and  then,  straight  as 
a  bee,  I  made  for  it.  They  came  out  on  the 
terrace  and  waved  as  I  went  by  with  a 
rush.  I  then  climbed  up  to  the  regulation 
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A  marine  in  a  dugout  up  front  makes  the 
most  of  precious  candlcliuht  to  write  home 

1200  meters  and  pulled  my  very  best  bet — 
a  "reuervorsenient."  It  is  not  difficult  with 
these  machines  because  they  take  their  time 
and  one  can  go  thru  the  formula,  "Pull — 
kick — cut  and  give  'em  the  gun  again." 
quite  deliberately.  The  old  bus  pokes  her 
nose  up  into  the  air  to  a  stall,  the  kick  on 
the  rudder  turns  her  over  on  her  side,  and 
she  slips  quite  naturally  into  a  straight 
dive,  which  is  the  only  terrifying  moment, 
and  then  comes  out  of  it  as  smooth  and 
easy  as  sliding  down   the  banisters. 

Then  I  came  down  the  valley  and  came 
back  on  a  level  with  them.  I  "gave  'er  all 
tlie  gun"  and  "zoomed"  the  chateau — that 
is.  I  almost  went  up  the  front  of  the  place. 
It  was  too  close  for  comfort,  and  I  don't 
know  what  they  thought  of  me,  because 
I  probably  gave  them  a  fright. 

I  dipped  into  the  valley,  picking  up  speed 
all  the  way.  I  headed  straight  for  some  tall 
l.ombardy  poplars  and  actually  I  climbed 
them,  or,  rather,  jumped  them.  After  that 
I  zoomed  every  lone  tree  in  a  field  and 
hopped  every  hedge,  altho,  in  fact,  it  was 
getting  so  dark  it  was  risky.  I  went  down 
to  speak  to  every  farmhouse,  and  when  the 
iKirnyard  fowl  began  to  run  for  cover  I 
would  shoot  up  into  the  sky  again. 

It  is  a  hundred  thousand  times  more 
thrilling  than  motor-biking.  It  is  smooth 
like  motor-boating  and  you  have  the  same 
wave  motion  and  the  sensation  of  rushing 


iiiovcnicnt.  It  i.s  really  dangerous  because, 
if  the  motor  "poops,"  it  means  either  sud- 
den extinction  or  miraculous  escape.  There 
is  no  time  to  think,  and,  even  if  you 
thought,  there  is  nothing  that  you  could  do 
about  it. 

I>on't  worry,  I  won't  do  it  often — I 
can't  all'ord  to  take  the  cliaiK'c  when  I  am 
needed  up  front. 

Another  aviator  likes  Hying  for  its 
esthetic  thrill: 

One  morning  last  week  I  was  in  the  air 
before  daybreak  and  witnessed  the  dawn 
from  the  air.  It  was  a  wonderful  morning, 
cold  and  sharp  on  the  ground  ;  but,  at  an 
altitude  of  1500  feet,  the  south  wind  was 
blowing  and  the  air  was  like  satin,  warm 
and  balmy.  We  got  away  while  yellow 
liiiiiplight  still  etched  windows  against  the 
darkness,  and  headlights  of  street  cars  and 
automobiles  threaded  the  surface.  Just  the 
first  hint  of  dawn  was  showing  on  the  tip 
edge  of  a  mist  bank.  We  climbed  quickly  in 
the  cold  heavy  air,  and  in  a  few  seconds 
headed  away  from  the  field  and  into  the 
dawn.  Straight  into  the  heart  of  it  we  flew, 
and  watched  the  mist's  slate-color  change 
to  rose,  then  to  crimson,  and  gradually  to 
orange  and  yellow.  I  wanted  to  float  on 
forever  into  that  wonderful  mystery  of 
morning  light,  in  the  sweet,  silent  sweep  of 
the  wind.  And  then  the  sun,  red  in  the 
haze,  appeared.  Fields  and  gardens,  roads 
and  lanes,  took  shape  beneath  us,  and  we 
were  back  from  the  fairyland  of  day-birth 
into  the  business  of  preparing  men  for  war. 

But  there's  very  little  of  the  artistic 
in  this  story  of  a  flight  written  by  an 
American  who  was  just  learning  the 
game: 

I  had  a  curious  creature  for  an  in- 
structor. He  used  to  sit  in  front  of  me  and 
by  using  his  hands  direct  my  movements. 
Peihaps  suddenly  he  would  wave  his  left 
arm  violently  in  the  air  and  I  would  lower 
the  left  wing.  Up  he  would  jump  and  at, 
say,  20O  meters  altitude  turn  around  and 
shove  his  fist  at  me  and  yell  to  turn  to  the 
left  and  not  upset  the  plane.  Of  course  with 
the  roar  of  the  motor  I  could  not  hear  him, 
so  I  would  lower  the  wing  still  more.  With 
a  snap  the  stick  would  be  jerked  out  of  my 
hand  and  down  we  would  go.  Then  having 
levelled  the  machine  he  would  sign  me  to 
take  the  controls  again  and  make  a  landing 
and  down  we  would  go ;  the  ground  rush- 
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iug  up  scared  lue  to  death.  I  forgot  to  re- 
dress and  straighten  out.  when  again  the 
stick  was  suddenly  jerked  away  from  me, 
the  plane  levelled  and  we  hit  the  ground 
smoothly  and  with  no  bumping.  A  friend 
rushed  up.  "Fine  landing,"  he  yelled.  "You 
flew  well."  With  a  shriek  the  instructor 
turn.s  around,  "Oh,  yes,  you  flew  very 
well,"  his  naturally  high  voice  became  a 
shriek,  "Yes,  you  flew  well  to  keel.  When 
I  say  go  down  you  go  up.  When  I  signed 
to  lower  the  right  wing  you  depress  the 
left.  I  tell  you  to  turn  to  the  left  and  you 
go  down.  Oh,  yes,  you  fly  very  well — very 
well  to  keel."  He  almost  wept.  "Three 
women  love  me,  does  no  one  love  you?  If 
you  want  to  keel  yourself,  all  right,  but 
don't  keel  me.  If  I  die,  three  women  will 
die  of  grief.  If  you  die  everybody  be  very 
happy.  Oh,  yes,  you  fly  very  well  to  keel, 
but  I  no  want  to  die.  I  let  you  fly  alone 
after  this,"  and  he  kept  his  word.  It's  a 
great  life  flying,  but  if  this  war  ever  ends, 
I  am  going  to  buy  myself  a  donkey  and  a 
cart  and  go  driving  along  nice  quiet  roads 
where  there  are  no  birds.  I  don't  think  I 
will  ever  want  to  see  the  clouds  go  by  or 
watch  the  leaves  rustle  in  the  wind.  Just 
a  quiet  life  with  no  reminders. 

It  is  interesting  to  hear  what  tha 
men  in  the  trenches  think  of  the  men 
in  the  air.  This  letter  is  from  a  first 
lieutenant  in  the  field  artillery  who 
used  balloons  to  register  his  guns: 

We  got  splendid  satisfaction  from  the 
balloons — much  more  so  than  from  the 
aviators.  They  seem  to  be  too  tempera- 
mental a  lot  with  too  many  reasons  why 
they  shouldn't  fly ;  all  right,  I  suppose, 
but  our  work  must  go  on,  rain  or  shine  or 
wind.  However,  these  balloonists  won  our 
immediate  c-onfidence.  These  two  young- 
sters, altho  forced  to  jump  in  their  para- 
chutes twice  in  one  day — a  perfectly  nerve- 
racking  experience — were  around  in  the 
evening  wanting  to  know  what  they  could 
do  on  the  morrow — anything  to  serve.  I 
saw  them  come  down  once.  They  were  in 
the  custom  of  exchanging  greetings  with  the 
aviators  who  flew  past  them,  by  waving, 
etc.  So  they  saw  nothing  suspicious  in  five 
French  planes  which  came  winging  up 
within  a  hundred  meters  or  so.  The  answer 
to  their  waves  was  a  shower  of  machine 
gun  bullets  and  the  balloon  went  up  in 
flames.  We  could  see  the  little  dots  as  they 
jumped  in  time  and  dropt  for  a  sickening 
period  until  the  parachutes  opened  up. 
While  they  dangled  helpless  in  the  air  a 
plane  circled  back  and  fired  at  them  float- 
ing there,  until  it  was  driven  off  by  the 
anti-aircraft  below — a  most  unsportsman- 
like thing  to  do,  but  who  can  expect  any 
sportjimanship  from  the  I'oche?  They  h;i'l 
of-me  over  in  captured  French  planes  with 
the  insignia  still  on. 

A  younff  infantry  private  adds  his 
opinion  of  the  Boche: 

The  Prussian  officer  when  captured  acta 
very  haughtily  and  obstinately.  He  will  tell 
yoti  that  Germany  is  sure  to  win  the  war, 
and  he  gets  furious  when  you  doubt  his 
word  find  search  his  person  for  articles 
wanted  by  the  Intelligence  Department, 
but  what  "gets  his  goat"  worst  of  all  is 
to  be  treated  along  with  the  privates  when 
he  !>•  wound<'d.  We  captured  a  machine  gun 
cn-vf  the  other  day  and  among  them  was  a 
young  Vrifnian  who  Umki-d  to  be  about 
eighteen  years  old.  This  fellow  fought  from 
the  time  we  took  him  until  someone  shot 
him.  We  to'>k  him  to  the  dressing  station 
nnd  got  hi«  wound  drent  and  leaving  the 
station  he  made  another  pavis  nt  the  guard 
«ri'l  we  xhot  his  light  out.  That  just  goes 
to  show  what  a  I'mssian  will  do. 

An  ambulance  man  (fivaa  his  testi- 
mony : 


The  (jtermans  were  in  this  part  of  France 
for  over  two  years,  and  when  they  left  they 
did  as  much  damage  as  i)ossible.  One  place 
bi'ought  to  my  attention  was  that  of  an 
old  lady  seventy-five  years  old,  who  had 
p(!acefully  quartered  sever:! I  (Jenrians  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  war.  When  the  Ger- 
mans retreated  they  smash<'d  the  table,  the 
windows,  the  lone  stove  and  even  destroyed 
the  dresser  drawers,  besides  taking  two 
grand-daughters.  When  the  women  of  the 
"American  Fund  for  French  Wounded" 
found  the  old  lady  she  was  trying  to  keep 
warm  with  a  very  inadequate  shawl  thrown 
over  her  shoulders  and  sitting  before  a 
makeshift  for  a  fire  on  a  three-legged  milk- 
ing stool  the  Germans  had  overlooked. 
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"Oatmeal,  bacon,  fried  potatoes,  bread,  jam 
and  coffee — not  so  bad!" 

I  don't  want  to  fight  any  more  than  the 
worst  pacifist,  but  when  such  activities  that 
even  put  barbarism  to  pale  are  to  be  con- 
tended with,  I'm  perfectly  willing  to  sacri- 
fice everything  for  the  absolute  overthrow 
of  the  source  of  those  activities. 

What  the  private  in  a  field  hospital 
unit  who  wrote  the  following  letter 
thinks  of  the  Boche  can  be  easily  read 
between  the  lines: 

We  were  under  shell  fire  for  six  hours. 
There  were  fourteen  hits  in  the  hospital 
grounds,  four  directly  in  the  wards.  All 
that  time  all  our  hoys  !ii)  and  aroimd  ex- 
posed, carrying  wounded  to  the  dugouts. 
Kven  the  cooks  stuck  to  the  job,  making 
hot  cofl'ee  and  serving  it  to  the  wounded  in 
tlie  flugout  and  trencln-s.  Some  of  the 
wounded  were  killed  and  others-  were 
v.ounded   again   during  this   time. 

But  we  haven't  space  to  print  all  that 
our  men  say  about  Fritz-  or  Jerry,  as 
he  is  oftener  called  now.  Their  verdict 
is  unanimous. 

One  letter,  from  a  licu'cnant  in  the 
artillery,  gives  us  the  reverse  side  of 
the  picture — what  the  fitrhting  Ger- 
mans think  of  us: 

I  have  read  several  r-omniunications 
taken  from  captured  German  intelligence 
officers,  and  in  each  case  tliey  lay  f)articu- 
lar  streKH  upon  our  spirit,  [)hyHie;il  asfiect, 
di'terifiinaf ion.  and  gener.il  fiKliting  abili- 
ties. Sf),  if  our  enemies  pii  v  us  tiiat  tribute, 
the  American  jieople  can  in-  doubly  proud 
of  their  army. 

The  CJcrmans  paid  involuntary  trib- 
ute to  th<f  fighting  courage  of  our  Ma- 


rines when  they  nicknamed  them  Tev- 
feUntnde,  Devil  Dogs.  Hero  is  a  letter 
from  a  Marine  describing  probably  the 
beginning  of  the  very  fight  in  which 
they  got  the  name: 

We  came  into  a  small  bunch  of  woods, 
just  before  dusk  one  night.  Everything 
seemed  quite  peaceful  there  then,  so  we 
only  dug  a  small  hole  for  two  of  us  to 
sleep  in,  only  about  a  foot  deep.  We  laid 
down  and  were  about  to  go  to  sleej)  when 
I  heard  a  thundering  noise.  In  a  minute 
the  high  explosives  were  dropping  all 
aiound  us.  At  times  our  little  dugout 
seemed  to  be  on  fire  and  the  concus.sion 
seemed  to  fairly  drive  us  into  the  earth. 
In  the  evening  when  we  came  in  the  foliage 
on  the  trees  was  so  thick  that  we  couldn't 
see  the  sky,  but  when  I  looked  up  in  the 
morning,  there  was  nothing  but  blue  sky 
above.  I  picked  up  my  rifle,  that  I  had 
leaned  against  a  tree  on  the  edge  of  our 
dugout,  and  it  had  three  holes  in  the  stock 
about  one  inch  square,  broken  by  the  flying 
shrapnel.  On  the  other  edge  my  "buddy" 
had  laid  his  canteen,  and  it  was  blown  al] 
to  pieces.  So  you  see  they  were  bursting 
pretty  close. 

Soldiers'  letters  wax  most  eloquent 
when  they  describe  the  din  of  battle. 
As  another  Marine  puts  it: 

To  lie  flat  on  the  ground  and  endure  tht 
sting  of  the  Hun  gas,  hear  the  whistle  of 
his  bullets,  the  roar  of  his  machine  gun  firf 
and  the  shriek  of  his  shells  while  the  earth 
trembles  and  rocks,  heaves  and  covers  yoL 
with  dirt,  makes  an  ineffaceable  impres- 
sion. Thru  it  all  I  came  unscathed,  tho  that 
seemed  impossible  and  now  appears  in- 
credible. 

An  engineer  behind  the  first  lines 
feels  differently  about  it: 

The  continuous  artillery  fire  has  become 
so  monotonous  that  it  has  fairly  become 
boresome  and  while  I  am  only  within  ear- 
shot of  it  all  I  am  at  times  under  fire  and 
appreciate  what  it  means  to  seek  shelter 
from  the  "Boche."  The  rainy  season  has 
set  in  and  in  a  sense  of  the  word  it  has 
proven  a  cloak  and  a  blessing  because  prior 
to  its  coming  we  were  under  the  beams  of 
the  moon  which  over  here  lost  all  of  its 
romance  and  only  spelled  tragedy  in  the 
wake  of  the  "Hun  birdman"  who  found 
guidance  in  its  rays.  These  attacks  meant 
to  us  sleepless  nights  spent  in  the  caves, 
trenches  and  dugouts. 

To  a  man  of  the  Rainbow  Division 
we  will  give  the  honor  of  quoting  a  full 
description  of  one  fight: 

When  the  last  big  drive  started  we  were 
somewhere  on  the  line,  where,  I  may  tell 
you  some  day ;  11 :15  the  telephone  rang 
and  we  called  the  captain.  The  French  had 
captured  some  prisoners  at  11  o'clock  who 
admitted  that  the  drive  was  coming  at  mid- 
night. We  had  fifteen  miinites  to  put  oe 
our  gas  clothes  with  feverish  energy.  Ex- 
actly at  12  a  wave  of  flame  ran  along  the 
horizon  followed  by  the  roar  of  the  German 
guns.  The  gun  flashes  flickered  and  flashed 
in  waves  and  sheets  of  flame  like  thf 
Northern  lights,  nnd  I  cannot  find  a  siniiU 
for  the  smooth,  steady  roar  of  the  guns  Bn 
they  poured  a  cascade  of  steel  on  our 
fi'ont  lines.  The  bombardment  jumped  th» 
K.econdary  lines  and  fell  again  on  our  artil- 
lery, roads,  re:ir  lines,  and  the  heavy  guns 
shelled  towns  and  cities  twenty  kilometers 
Ml  the  rear. 

I''or  four  hours  the  guns  roared.  We  just 
stood  and  watched.  Hig  shells  crashed 
artniiid  in  the  woods  mingled  with  the  ever- 
present,  gas  shell.  A  direct  hit  on  our  nin- 
riiuiiilioii  (lump  sent  up  a  coluiiui  of  smoke, 
flame  and  bursting  shells  and  a  bunch  of 
Migrial    rockets         [(loriliiiiinl    on    ixtije   2S,'> 
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MAETEHl-lNCK  has  de- 
tied  war  weariness  by 
writing  a  sequel  to 
"The  Blue  Bird."  He 
has  ^iven  us,  at  a  time  when 
most  needed,  a  play  replete  with  the 
spirit  of  youth,  and  youth's  impul- 
siveness. Tyltyl,  his  hero,  who,  it  will 
be  remembered,  went  in  search  for 
the  Blue  Bird  of  Happiness,  is  now 
grown  up,  and  stands  on  the  threshold 
of  life,  and  the  Fairy  Bcrylune  comes 
after  him  to  p^o  on  another  journey — 
this  time  to  find  a  more  personal  hap- 
piness. Maeterlinck  calls  his  new  play 
"The  Betrothal,"  and  in  it  he  has 
packed  a  philosophy  which  is  deeper 
than  that  in  "The  Blue  Bird,"  and  has 
unfolded  a  fantasy  which  is  equally  as 
beautiful.  He  has  exceeded  expecta- 
tions, for  the  common  belief  is  that  a 
sequel  never  approaches  its  original  in 
spontaneity  or  freshness.  If  anything 
"The  Betrothal"  exceeds  "The  Blue 
Bird"  in  its  human  application;  it  is 
more  within  the  common  experience  of 
us  all,  for  Tyltyl's  search  after  the  one 
and  only  sweetheart  epitomizes  the 
romance  of  an  entire  world. 

I  can  imagine  Maeterlinck,  a  refugee 
from  Belgium,  finding  consolation  in 
this  young  romance;  act- 
ing by  contraries,  for 
one  knows,  who  has  read 
his  war  essays,  "The 
Wrack  of  the  Storm," 
that  his  heart  is  sore 
over  the  black  trail  of 
the  German  hordes.  Yet 
in  "The  Betrothal"  his 
humor  has  never  been  so 
apparent.  He  plays  jo- 
cosely with  Destiny; 
Light,  so  abstract  in 
"The  Blue  Bird,"  is  hu- 
man when  she  witnesses 
the  quandary  besetting 
Tyltyl,  who,  thinking  on 
the  problem  of  his  loves, 
finds  himself  surrounded 
by  six  sweethearts.  Mae- 
terlinck closes  the  gate 
of  enchantment  to  the 
warring  world  outside, 
and  he  says,  "This  dra- 
ma takes  place  in  every  human  heart." 
The  thing  we  call  love  is  something 
ruled  by  forces  which  lie  behind  us  and 
in  front  of  us.  There  are  loves  that  end 
in  disaster;  the  world  is  strewn  with 
such.  And  why  did  these  loves  go 
astray?  Because  they  went  contrary  to 
the  will  of  our  Ancestors,  and  ignored 
the  right  which  belongs  to  the  Children 
Who  Are  to  Be — to  choose  their 
Mother.  When  Tyltyl  finds  out  in  "The 
Betrothal"  that  he  is  not  the  one  to 
select  his  only  love,  but  that  he  must 
visit  the  Past  and  the  Future  for  ad- 
vice, there  rises  in  him  a  spirit  of  re- 
bellion. Yet  the  necessity  which  con- 
fronts him  is  the  best  thing  for  him. 
He  is  an  inconsequent  boy,  tinged,  as 
all  youth  is  tinged  at  seventeen,  with 
conceit  and  self-assurance.  In  the  scene 
with  his  Ancestors,  where,  as  in  "The 
Blue  Bird,"  he  finds  that  the  dead  live 
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in  Memory,  he  meets  with  generation 
after  generation,  that  in  their  evolu- 
tion have  contributed  to  the  making  of 
his  character.  It  takes  some  of  the  cock- 
sureness  out  of  him,  when  he  discovers 
skeletons  in  his  ancestral  closet.  His 
family  way  back  could  boast  of  a 
drunkard,  a  murderer,  a  rich  man — a 
host  of  strangely  assorted  people.  Tyl- 
tyl faces  them  with  his  bevy  of  six 
sweethearts,  and  the  Great  Ancestor 
looks  them  over.  Is  there  among  these 
the  chosen  one?  Maeterlinck's  satire  at 
this  juncture  is  delicious.  He  sets  in 
motion  a  train  of  thoughts;  heredity  is 
put  in  a  whirligig  of  dramatic  action, 
and  Tyltyl,  who,  since  his  journey  after 
the  Blue  Bird  of  Happiness,  has  forgot- 
ten, boylike,  that  Memory  makes  life, 
suddenly  is  face  to  face  with  the  fact 
that  the  Veiled  Figure,  whom  he  least 
remembers — and  who,  in  consequence, 
is  near  to  death — is  the  very  center  of 
his  romance.  The  Great  Ancestor 
brushes  the  six  girls  aside.  These  are 
not  for  Tyltyl.  Yet  the  chosen  one  is 
very  near.  Her  presence  is  felt  in  the 


Ti/Uj/l    p'nds 


hiinxclf   in   a   qunndary"' — n    inhlcnit   from    Maeterlinck's 
new  pUiij  of  iiouth  and  happiness 


circumambient  air.  Tyltyl's  effort  to 
remember  shakes  the  Veiled  Figure 
with  cxpectancj'.  There  is  nothing  left 
for  him  to  do  but  to  visit  again  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Future,  where,  in  "The 
Blue  Bird,"  fluttered  the  spirit  chil- 
dren waiting  to  be  born.  He  must  ask 
his  children,  his  grandchildren,  and  his 
great-grandchildren  to  help  him  choose 
their  Mother.  Could  there  be  a  more 
genial,  tender  situation  than  this?  At 
a  time  when  the  hours  are  so  full  of 
death,  when  birth  is  at  a  premium  in 
the  world,  when  children  in  the  King- 
dom of  the  Future  are  needed  on  tKe 
earth  beneath,  is  it  not  right  that  they 
should  have  a  voice  in  the  rehabilitation 
of  humanity?  In  his  case,  Tyltyl  finds 
his  children  necessary;  without  them 
he  would  not  know  how  to  choose;  for 
the  six  maidens  who  go  with  him  and 
Light  on  the  journey  are  all  very  at- 


tractive. Boy-fashion,  he  likes 
them  all:  the  Wood-cutter's 
Daughter,  the  Butcher's  Daugh- 
ter, the  Inn-keeper's  Daughter, 
the  Miller's  Daughter,  the  Beggar's 
Daughter,  the  Mayor's  Daughter — 
could  one  have  a  more  varied  as- 
sortment? But  the  Children  Who  Are 
To  Be  will  have  none  of  them.  How  will 
the  choice  be  made?  The  culminating 
scene  that  tugs  at  the  heart-strings  is 
that  which  takes  place  between  the 
Veiled  Figure  and  the  Smallest  of 
Them  All.  Here  it  is  as  Maeterlinck 
has  written  it: 

'J'he  onlj/  oeeupant  of  the  stape  is  tht 
Veiled  Figure,  uhom  crcryhody  has  over- 
looked. .  .  .  The  stage  remains  empty 
for  a  moment,  and  then,  from  the  hack  of 
the  hull,  comes  a  Child  cren  smaller  than 
the  youngest  of  the  Fire  Little  Ones.  lie 
ualks  unth  a  resolute  step;  on  reaching  the 
columns  in  the  foreground,  he  appears  to 
take  his  bearings,  turns  his  head  from  right 
to  left,  and  then,  suddenly,  goes  straight  to 
the  Veiled  Figure,  in  front  of  whom  he 
stops  and  tak'-f  up  his  stand,  contemplatinf^ 
her  at  length,  gravely  and  silently,  with 
his  finger  in  his  mouth.  At  last  he  puts  out 
one  hand  and  takes  the  phantom  by  the 
hem  of  her  dress. 

The  Smallest  of  Them  All.  Is  it     .     . 
really  you? 

The  Phantom  {speaking 
for  the  first  time  and  strug- 
gling to  find  her  voice, 
n-hich  seems  to  come  from 
far  away  and  to  stick  in 
her  throat).  Yes. 

The    Smallest    of    Them 

All.  I  knew  it.  Come.  .  .   , 

The  Phantom.  Where  to? 

The    Smallest    of    Them 

All.  Over  here.     .    .     .     I'm 

going    to    tell    the    others 

The    Phantom.    Not    yet 
.     .     .     I  can't  yet.     . 

Th-    Smallest    of    Their. 
Ai-    (still   d''agging   her   by 
her  dress   toward   the  mar 
ble  bench   which  stands  be- 
tween   the   columns   in    the 
foreground) .  Come     . 
(^e    makes    her    sit    doirn. 
settles    her    on    the    bench, 
caresses      her     ami     kisxeit 
her).    Come      .      .      .      it's 
you.      ...      I    knew    it 
I'm    kissin;;    you 
Don't  you  know  how  to  kiss  yet? 
{'!'he    Phantom    shakes    her    head).     No' 
.     .     .     Like  this.     .     .     .     I'll  teach  you. 
.     .     .      {He  kisses  and  caresses  her  sloirly 
and  deliberately).  You're  no  longer  eoUl? 
The   Phautmn    {smiling  at  last).  No. 
The  Smallest  of  Them  All    (still  kissing 
her).  You  see,  that's  better  already. 

{Under  the  Child's  kisses  and  caressea 
the  Statue  has  gradually  taken  life:  tht 
eyes  open,  the  lips  flutter,  the  face  beginn 
to  color,  the  body  loses  its  terrible  stiffness 
the  arms  become  supple  and  circle'  round 
the  Child's  ncik.) 

The    Smallest    of    Them     All     (ncstlinu 
aaainst    her).    You're    better,    areu't    vvm? 


.     .     .     Not  sleepy  any  more?     .     . 
Si'oil  it  is,  beinv;  tosethor  I     .     .     . 
.still    looking    U'v   you,   you   know. 
Am'  it's  I  w  lio  found  you!     .     . 
I  knew.     .     .     . 

The  Phantom.  So  did  1,  so  did  I 
I   was  waiting. 

The  Smallest  of  Them  All.  It's  ; 


.   How 

They're 
I  knew 


ideitdid. 


isu't   it" 


{Continued  on   page   ~^* 
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KULTUR  — GERMAN    STYLE 
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'£)  Kaiel  i  Herbert 

-'  A    PARIS    iiOSl'lTAL    FOU    WOMEN,    BOMBFJ)  BY   ENEMY  AIRPLANES 

Some  of  the  patients  and  nurses  icere  killed  and  many  others  were  seriously  wounded;  the  hospital  and  equipment  were  reduced  to  ruint 


l§,  Underwood- ^UnaerwooU  ,^,jjj,,   WORK   OF   THE   U-BOATS 

This  torpedoed  liritish  transport  was  run  on  the  rocks  before  she  sank.  Soldiers  and  crew  are  sliding  down  life  ropea  and  in  1*0  «'«i<«t 


77^^  TnJ<ipenJ^nt      N   EWS— PICTORIAL    Harp<3r's  fl^ekt^ 


WHEN  CULTURE  IS  SPELLED 
WITH  A  "C" 


Bjitii)^  Official  fltului/.u^n.  jiun 


IF  THINE  ENEMY  HUNGER— 
British  soldiers  are  sharing  their  soup  and  bully  beef  toith  German  prisoners 


WOUNDS  DRESSED  AND  THIRST  ASSUAGED 
The  young  German  prisoner,  whose  wounded  arm  has 
been  set  and  bandaged  bji  his  captors,  is  drinking 
thirstily  from  the  water  bottle  offered  him  by  a  British 
soldier.  The  action  contrants  graphically  with  that  of 
a  German  woman  in  Liege  who  held  a  cup  of  water 
jutit  out  of  reach  of  a  liritish  prisoner  dying  of  fever 
and  as  he  tried  to  drink  poured  the  water  slowly  on  the 
ground.  At  the  left  are  a  group  of  German  prisoners 
permitted    to    swap    stories    tvith    their   French    guard 


TIME    FOR    MKSS   ALL    IU)UNI>     I'ltlSONERS    INCLUDKD 
Th€  Austrian*  in  the  prisoners'  enclosure  behind  the  barbed  toire    arc   getting   extra   rations    from    the   good-natured    British    cooh 


>^g;  jgrgna:r:^«=^^«5^g|]| 
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BUILDING  AN  OFFICE  LIBRARY 


CAN   the  n-ailiug  of  a  book 
niise  the  tsalury  of  a  clerk 
to  $1(H>  a  week  and  prom- 
ise  him    ia   less   than    a   year   to 
be  lieail  of  his  deiiartiiu'iit  V   I'lit  this  qiies- 
tiou  to  au  i>l(l-fashit)ued  business  man      the 
sort  who  boasts  that  he  is  practical  bet-ause 
he  never   had   the   iutellit;eiice  or   nerve   to 
try  anything  new,  and  he  will  answer  you 
with  a  short  and  emphatic  No. 

Put  this  tiuesliou  to  a  modern,  reliable, 
efliciency  engineer  and  he  would  answer  you 
in    one    of    two    ways.    If,    because    of    the 
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compared  with   the  letter  of  the 

year    before.    He    said    he    was 

more    interested    in     proving    a 

principle  than   in   holding  a  .job. 

"Young    man,"    said    the    president,    "wc 

wanted  to  see  if  your  character  as  shown 

by  this  interview  was  as  strong  and  clear 

an  your  mind  as  shown  by  that  letter.  Your 

letter  has  brought  us  $1S,()<M)  worth  of  new 

business  already  and  we  estimate  the  final 

t(>tal  will  be  over  if.'iO.CMK).  We  had  to  dis- 


being   to   criticize   their    letters   also  and   of 

ultimately  writing  the  best  of  them  all.  Bell 

discovereil   that   more  than   SO  per  cent  of 

all     the    communications    of    rival    houses 

mailed    to    prospective    customers    were   in- 
ferior  to  the   kind  he  knew   he  could   turn 

out    if    he    had    the   chance ;    whereupon    he 

was  greatly  encouraged  to  study  the  game     charge  you   to   maintain    proper   discipline. 

harder  and  play  it  faster  to  a  splendid  liut  we  offer  you,  starting  next  week,  the 
breadth  of  his  experience  he  had  the  facta  finish.  Looking  over  his  job  to  find  the  best  position  of  correspondence  manager  of  the 
in  his  personal  possession,  he  would  answer  opportunities  he  spied  the  one  that  looked  company  at  a  salary  of  $100  a  week.  Also 
Yes  umiualitiedly  ;  but  if,  because  of  lack  most  promising  and  secretly  made  ready  we  desire  you  to  coach  the  younger  em- 
of  experience  he  did  not  i)ossess  the  facts,     to  grasii  the  same.  jdoyees  in  the  best  ways  to  prepare  them- 

he    would    merely    beg    to    defer    judgment.  It  happened  that  a  very  important  sales     selves  for  promotion  by  effective  spare  time 

awaiting  proof.  We  have  in  mind  the  case     letter  was  written  each  year  at  a  certain     reading  along  modern  lines." 
of  a  young  man  who  was  lifted  to  such  a     time    before    the    rush    season    to    several 

thousand  old  and  new  customers — and   the 

time  for  the  mailing  of  this  letter  was  only 

a   few  weeks  off'.  Bell  had  a  clear   idea  of 

the  wrong  methods  previously  used  in   the 

composition   of  the  letter   and   also   of  the 

right  methods  that  should  be  used.  For  his 

own    satisfaction    he   worked    out    an    ideal 

letter,   then   filed   it  away   in   the  hope  that 


point  of  eminence  by  the  power  of  a  book 
to  inform  and  inspire  him.  Let  us  briefly 
give  the  story. 

James  Bell  was  a  confidential  clerk  in 
a  big  mail  order  company.  He  had  formed 
a  habit,  rather  unusual  but  most  desirable, 
of  spending  a  certain  amount  of  time  in 
studying  the  trade  journals  and  business 
magazines  relating  to  his  work,  and  an- 
swering advertisements  that  looked  favor- 
able or  copying  addresses  for  later  use  in 
time  of  need.  One  day  he  ran  across  the 
announcement  of  a  new  book  on  business 
letter     writing     that     seemed     particularly 


OF  course  the  name  of  the  young  man 
here  mentioned  is  fictitious,  but  the  main 
points  are  true,  and  they  illustrate  a  mighty 
principle  and  procedure  in  business  train- 
ing that  no  man  with  belief  in  his  own  fu- 
ture can  afford  to  neglect.  The  books  on 
business  correspondence  that  this  young 
man  bought  and  mastered  did  not  cost  him 


valuable.  His  work  had  to  do  mostly  with 

the  correspondence  of  the  firm  and  he  saw     would  naturally  be  left  in  Bell's  hands.  But 

here  a  chance  for  a  lot  of  professional  edu-     the   chief  had   iorgotten   the  big  letter   for 


a  sudden  turn  of  fortune  would  provide  the  over  $30.   The  net  profits  to  the  company 

chance  to  use  it.  The  very  day  before  this  from  a  single  letter  produced  by  study  of 

letter  was  to  be  dictated,  the  man  who  was  these   books   were   in   the   neighborhood   of 

supposed  to  do  the  dictating  was  called  out  $3000.   The   young   man's   investment   in   a 

of  town  unexpectedly,  and  as  the  only  per-  business  library  was  repaid  a  hundred  times 

f^on   to  see  him   leave  the  office  was  young  over  in  the  first  year.  Also  he  was  jumped 

Bell,    all    maf^ers    for    immediate    attention  over  the  heads  of  scores  of  clerks  who  had 


cation  that  would  sometime  come  in  handy. 

He  bought  the  book.  He  studied  it  even- 
ings, when  other  fellows  were  playing  pool 
or  attending  cheap  shows.  He  carried  the 
book  in  his  pocket  and  read  a  bit  now  and 
then  during  spare  moments.  He  thought 
over  the  principles  involved  and  the  meth- 
ods taught.  He  composed  imaginary  letters, 
he  criticized  real  letters.  He  drove  the 
teachings  of  that  book  into  his  mind  and 
heart  from  every  possible  angle  and  in 
every  possible  way. 

Then  he  went  after  more  knowledge — by 


ton'.orrow  !  A  sudden  thought  flashed  across 
the  boy's  mind,  then  was  overtaken  by  a 
daring  resolve.  He  took  the  letter  he  had 
written  himself,  verified  it  with  a  big  O.  K. 
at  the  bottom  over  his  initials,  and  started 
the    regular    machinery    to    run    the    letter 


been  much  longer  with  the  company,  and 
was  given  a  salary  over  three  times  what 
he  had  drawn  before. 

W^hile  this  example  is  unusual,  both  in 
speed  and  in  extent  of  a  young  man's  rise 
to  the  top  of  his  profession  because  of 
mastering  the  right  kind  of  books,  every 
line  of  professional,   commercial  or  Indus- 


thru   and   send   it   out   broadcast — the   oflS- .   trial  activity  holds  opportunities  of  a  like 


cial  document  of  the  firm  I  He  knew  that 
if  the  letter  failed,  his  professional  career 
was  done  for.  Happily  his  chief  was  to  be 
gone  a  couple  of  weeks,  and  if  the  letter 
won  out  there  was  a  chance  that  the  profit 
to    the   company    might   argue   in    favor   of 


this  time  the  game  was  too  fascinating  to  letting    Bell    keep    his   job.    So    he    plugged 

stop.  He  found  over  a  dozen  recent  books  along,    trying    to    look    as    unconcerned    as 

on  the  science  and  art  of  conducting  busi-  possible. 

ness   correspondence.   He   bought   them   all.  The  blow  fell  at  the  worst  time.  Bell  was 

End   in    six    months    had    them    fairly    well  in  the  large  mailing  room  where  dozens  of 


nature  to  the  man  able  to  recognize  and 
take  advantage  of  them.  And  to  supply  the 
books  necessary  for  this  personal  training, 
every  concern  large  enough  to  employ  a 
stenographer  and  an  office  boy  should  create 
and  conduct  for  itself  a  business  library, 
following  or  adapting  the  methods  now  used 
by  the  largest  railroads,  banks,  stores, 
offices,  and  factories. 

The    science    of    business    now    demands 
that  every  worker  know  his  particular  line 


mastered,  employing  a  younger  brother  at     clei'ks  were  assembled  when  a  boy  brought     as   well   as   a   college   professor   knows  his. 


home  to  put  questions  to  him  at  random 
from  the  various  books  in  order  to  test  his 
knowledge  of  the  same.  When  he  arrived  at 
an  examination  grade  of  90  per  cent  on  the 
different  books,  he  proceeded  forthwith  to 
put  his  knowledge  to  work. 

Being  full  of  enthusiasm  over  the  pos- 
sibilities of  improving  his  department  in 
various  ways,  young  Bell  decided  that  cau- 
tion was  immediately  and  imperatively 
necessary.  A  decision  like  this,  made  before 
starting  to  monkey  with  the  business  of 
the  firm,  would  save  many  a  bright  ambi- 
tious young  fellow  the  loss  of  his  job. 

He  never  offered  an  open  criticism,  but 
he  took  home  at  night  once  or  twice  a  week 
the  carbon  copies  from  the  files  of  letters 
that  were  most  vital  to  the  success  of  the 
company,  and  analyzed  these  letters  over 
night,  returning  them  to  the  files  before 
office  hours  the  next  morning.  Soon  he  had 
a  list  of  a  dozen  habitual  faults  and  mis- 
takes in  the  substance,  form,  ethics,  ar- 
rangement, psychology,  technical  nature  or 
human  appeal  of  the  letters  of  the  firm, 
and  he  set  about  to  remedy  these  faults  by 
way  of  exercize  in  self-training  for  a  higher 
opening  when  it  came.  Furthermore,  he  an- 
swered the  advertisements  of  a  lot  of  com- 
peting concerns,  using  another  address  and 
the  borrowed  name  of  a  friend,  the  purpose 
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the  message  :  "The  president  wishes  to  see 
you." 

The  president  was  a  gruff  old  codger.  He 
held  up  the  letter,  already  too  familiar 
to  Bell,  and  snapped,  "Did  you  write 
that?"  Bell  merely  nodded — his  voire 
had  suddenly  Bed.  "Well,  you're  fired  I"  the 
president  said.  "This  company  has  been 
founded  for  two  generations,  and  we  never 
before  had  to  deal  with  such  a  gross  viola- 
tion of  discipline.  I  wish  you  to  explain 
the  matter  fully  to  the  board  of  directors 
now  meeting  in  the  room  adjoining."  The 
president  rose.  A  flood  of  new  courage 
surged  over  Bell — here  was  a  chance  for 
the  real  man  in  him  to  explain  a  man's 
deed  to  a  roomful  of  real  men  waiting  to 
hear  all  about  it.  Once  more  Bell  saw  his 
chance  and   seized  it. 

While  he  knew  he  had  been  technically 
wrong,  he  felt  he  had  been  morally  right. 
So  he  told  the  directors  the  why  and  how 
of  everything.  He  took  from  his  pocket  a 
copy  of  the  letter  used  the  year  before  and 
a  copy  of  the  one  he  had  composed.  He  had 
marked  the  dissimilar  passages  and  points 
in  the  two  letters  a  few  days  before,  and 
was  prepared  to  show  why  the  letter  he  had 
written  was  scientifically  correct  while  the 
other  was  not.  He  asked  to  be  told  what 
results  his  letter  had  brought  and  how  they 


Lack  of  study  is  evidence  of  stagnation 
Every  man  must  grow  to  equal  the  size  of 
his  job,  or  every  man's  job  must  grow  to 
equal  the  size  of  the  man  ;  either  develop- 
ment proceeds  from  the  heart  of  the  best 
vocational,  industrial,  commercial,  techni- 
cal, psychological  and  philosophical  books, 
which  ought  to  be  in  every  business  organi- 
zation so  recent,  abundant,  convenient,  that 
every  official  or  employee  who  wants  to 
know  specifically  how  to  handle  himself, 
his  job  and  his  future  may  have  close  at 
hand  a  modern  book  to  help  him  solve  each 
problem.  The  nearest  public  library  is  never 
near  enough  a  business  Ciincern  to  make 
that  concern  rise  above  the  others  in  char 
acter,  prosperity  and  usefulness :  it  must 
hiive  its  own  library  for  its  own  use. 

The  National  City  Bank  of  New  York 
is  one  of  the  five  largest  banking  iustitu 
tious  of  the  United  States,  and  was  the 
prime  org;inizer  of  the  new  international 
American  banking  corporation  founded  to 
promote  the  extension  of  American  indus 
try  thruout  the  world.  Whatever  this  l^ank 
does  commands  the  attention  of  the  great 
financiers.  A  huge  working  library  is  one 
of  its  main  features.  Classes  are  held  for 
all  grades  of  employees,  fi'oiu  its  otfiiv  lH>y» 
to  its  postgrailuate  college  men.  .VII  the 
principles   and        [(\>Htinufd   oh   /'nj/f   ».?7 
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WHAT  DOES  YOUR 
OFFICE  NEED  ? 


Start  your  business  library  in  a  con- 
venient corner.  Add  book  case  sec- 
tions   on    either   end    as    books    increase 
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With  this  dependable  check  writer  on 
ycur  desk  you  have  the  means  of  secur- 
ing your  account  against   raised  checkf. 


An  examination  of  this  rec- 
ord may  awaken  you  to 
the  value  of  time  record- 
ing devices  in  your  business 


•Independent,  The 
118  Best  40th  Strset 
.|t«»  York, 


~-^  "^iM  n,  a,  2?.'  ?r'"jrv5nsTa\ 


You  can  always  suit  your  special  needs 
if  you  make  your  own  typed  guide) 
(celluloid     protected)  ,   for     letter     files 


When  and  how  are  your  letters  sort- 
ed? Have  you  an  efficient  system  or 
have    you    a    wearisome    accumulation  7 


( 


Do  your  pay  schedules  change 
often  ?  How  much  time  is 
lost     figuring     your     payrolls? 


This  machine  automatically  prints 
starting,  finishing  and  elapsed  time  on 
one  or  more  jobs  on  one  card — and 
cares   for   overtime   and    Saturday    rates 


This  machine  will  count  cards 
and  get  from  them  any  desired 
totals  by  groups  or  sub-groups, 
totalling  from  two  to  five  sets 
of    data    by    only    one    operation 


Could  you  train  your- 
HC-lf  to  n  litle  Hys- 
tematif!  arrangement 
of  your  own  papers 
-^  and  keep  your 
denk       w«-ll       cleared  ? 


Write  to  the  Business  Con- 
sulting Service,  The  In- 
depenclcnt,  for  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  these  manufacturers. 


important  economy  of  time  nnd 
Hpacc — 12,000  visible  index  rnrdj) 
In  metai  cnblnrt  40"  long  and 
2(5"  wide.  Ready  for  use  at  cab- 
inet    or     carried     to     your     dc-nk 
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NATIONAL  EFFICIENCY  SOCIETY 

The  Ratio  of  Achievement  to  Effort  Is  the  True  Measure  of  Efficiency 


NEWS    OF   EFFICIENCY 


AN  OFFICE  TIME  CARD 

IN  duiug  proft'BBioiial  work  for  clients, 
it  ia  iuiportaiit  to  iteep  a  defiuite,  ac- 
oiirate,  easily  liaudied,  time  record  of  your 
(liiily  work.  Tlie  cut  below  shows  the  time 
card  we  have  deveioi)e(i  nud  have  iu  present 
active  use. 

We  are  usiug  standard  Sixll  sheets. 
When  in  use  they  are  folded  lengthwise  into 
a  sheet  4ixll  uuil  Inid  on  the  desk  as  a 
time  card.  The  horizcutal  rule  across  the 
top  reserves  a  place  for  the  user's  initials, 
the  date  ami  our  tirm  name.  Directly  under 
this,  at  the  left,  is  printed  in  a  column,  the 
arbitrary  division  of  time  units  for  the 
working  day,  probably  covered  iu  most 
cases  by  the  hours  from  8  to  6.     After  ex- 
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jerimenting  with  various  divisions  of  the 
hours,  we  have  found  that  the  division  into 
fifths  is  the  most  practical.  The  time  from 
6  to  9  would  then  be  printed  thus : 

8:00 

12 

24 

86 

48 
9:00 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  hour  is  realty  divid- 
ed into  tenths,  by  using  the  space  between 
the  figures  to  represent  8:0(5,  8:18,  etc. 
Note  that  the  figures  at  the  right,  2,  4,  6 
and  8  are  the  tenths  of  hours  shown. 

A  pencil  mark  drawn  off  to  the  right 
from  any  given  time  followed  by  another 
drawn  from  a  later  time,  indicates  the  time 
spent  on  any  one  client.  In  this  oflSce  each 
client  has  an  account  number  and  we  use 
the  number  inste.id  of  the  client's  name. 

The  other  distributions  of  time,  such  as 
Sundry,  Administration,  Promotion  and 
Personal,  are  simply  written  in. 

At  the  close  of  the  day  the  time  card  is 
fcigned,  and  any  im|)ortant  memoranda  are 
entered  on  the  reverse  side. 

Each  day  the  cards  go  to  the  time  clerk 
who  uses  the  columns  on  the  right  hand 
side  to  segregate  and  sum  up  each  client's 
time.  After  being  entered  in  the  time  book, 
these  sheets  are  put  in   a   binder  for  per- 
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maiient  tiling.  With  this  system  we  have 
a  complete,  permanent  record  of  all  of  the 
tini(>  of  eacli  member  of  the  staff.  It  is 
really  working  out  more  than  satisfactorily. 

Allen  Bkktt. 

VALUABLE  SCRAPS  OF 
PAPER 

NEARLY  every  business  house  mails  a 
certain  amount  i>f  i)rinted  nuitter  in 
large,  unsealed  envelopes,  and  receives  a 
large  amount  of  such  uuiterial  daily  in 
similar  envelopes.  In  crder  to  save  e.xpense 
and  delay  the  paper-saving  label  at  the 
right  was  designed  by  the  National  Ameri- 
canization Committee,  which  may  be  coi)ied 
by  any  firm  that  cares  to  make  such  a  sav- 
ing. The  label,  6  by  8i  inches,  is  to  be 
pasted  over  the  face  of  large  envelopes 
which  come  unsealed  in  the  mail.  The  label 
covers  the  old  written  address  and  the 
printed  return  address,  making  the  en- 
velope, if  of  good  stock,  useful  for  a  second 
trip  in  the  mail  bag. 

The  National  Association  of  Purchasing 
Agents  and  the  National  Retail  Hardware 
Association  urge  that  all  catalogs  and  simi- 
lar printed  matter  sent  to  them  for  preser- 
vation be  made  7ixl0|  or  its  half  size, 
5jx7i,  saddle  stitched,  so  that  it  may  be 
opened  up  flat  for  filing.  This  size  has  been 
concurred  in  by  the  United  Typothet«  of 
America  as  being  the  most  economical  size 
to  print,  all  things  considered,  and  by  the 
National  Association  of  Brass  Manufac- 
turers, as  a  standard  for  their  members, 
and  single  sheets  may  be  folded  any  way 
desired,  the  only  idea  being  that  they  be  so 
made  that  they  may  be  brought  to  TixlOf 
for  filing. 

A    NEW    HIGHWAYS 
TRANSPORT    SYSTEM 

THE  war  has  emphasized  the  fact  that 
modern  highways  transportation  prob- 
lems demand  modern  treatment,  hence 
the  extension  of  the  program  of  the  High- 
ways Transport  Committee,  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense. 

The  war  has  taught  the  nation  that  prob- 
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loms  affecting  its  interests  must  be  looked 
at  from  the  wider  viewpoint,  just  as  the 
the  question  of  highways  transportation 
suggests  streams  of  commodities  following 
natural  lines  of  distribution,  usually  from 
cue  state  to  another. 

With  highways  transportation  inalienably 
linked  up  with  the  question  of  commerce, 
and  with  commerce  today  knowing  no 
boundaries,  the  work  of  the  Highways 
Transport  Committee,  taking  in  the  mutual 
interests  of  groups  of  states  rather  than 
of  one  state,  or  of  one  locality  alone,  has 
been  established  along  regional  lines. 

Further,  expedition  in  shipment,  which 
the  Highways  Transport  Committee  is  daily 
emphasizing  in  its  assistance  to  the  Rail- 
road Administration  by  diverting  short 
hauls  from  rail  lines  to  the  highways,  is 
becoming  more  and  more  vital. 

The  eleven  Highways  Transport  Regions 
into  which  the  United  States  has  been 
divided  are  indicated  in  the  map  below. 
The  chairmen  appointed  to  supervise  the 
work   in   each  of  these  districts  are : 

Region  No.  1,  J.  Randoljih  Coolidge.  Jr., 
Boston ;  Region  No.  2.  George  H.  Pride, 
New  York  City  ;  Region  No.  3,  C.  A.  Mus- 
selman,  Philadelphia  ;  Region  No.  4,  Tom 
Winn,  Atlanta:  Region  No.  5,  Harry  L. 
Gordon,  Cincinnati ;  Region  No.  6,  John 
T.  Stockton,  Chicago ;  Region  No.  7,  Earle 
Brown,  Minneapolis;  Region  No.  8.  J.  F. 
Witt.  Dallas;  Region  No.  9.  Tom  Botterill, 
Denver;  Region  No.  10,  Julius  L.  Meier, 
Portland ;  Region  No.  11,  L.  A.  Nares, 
Fresno. 


November  16,  1918 
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Marked    Service 

A  trade  maric  is  a  badge  of 
self-respect— a  guarantee  by 
the  organization  behind  it  to 
maintain  a  definite  quality 
standard. 

This  emblem,  marking  the 
industrial  engineering  service 
of  L.  V.  Estes,  Incorporated, 
pledges  to  all  clients  a  service 
consistent  with  the  Estes  repu- 
tation for  leadership. 


'mint 


A  Message  to  Skeptical  Business  Men 

DON'T  deprive  yourself,  your  employes  and  your 
country  of  the  benefits  of  higher  efficiency  simply 
because  some  kind  of  "efficiency  service"  did  not 
prove  satisfactory  in  your  plant. 

Efficiency  means  competency!  Therefore  "efficiency 
service"  which  does  not  prove  competent  is  not  true 
efficiency  service. 

L.  V.  Estes,  Incorporated 

Offer  a  Supervised  Service  of  Forty  Specialists 

It  is  neither  fair  to  you  nor  to  the  profession  of 
industrial  engineering  to  limit  your  efficiency  possi- 
bilities to  one-man  or  few-men  efforts. 

No  matter  how  competent  the  individual  engineer  employed, 
he  has  his  human  limitations.  A  guess  here,  an  experiment  there, 
or  an  overlooked  opportunity  somev^here  else  may  reduce  your 
benefits  from  "efficiency  service"  thousands  of  dollars  annually. 

Elstes  service  protects  you  against  these  contingencies.  With  a 
staff  of  more  than  forty  senior  engineers  specializing  in  various 
branches  of  efficiency  v\rork,  the  Estes  Company  is  able  to  give 
exactly  the  kind  of  help  you  need — and  all  the  help  you  need. 

Working  in  close  co-operation  with  each  engineer  is  a  traveling 
district  supervisor  who  keep.s  every  job  in  direct  contact  with  the 
vast  store  of  statistics  and  powerful  resources  of  Estes  head- 
quarters. 

Free  Booklet:  A  copy  of  the  new  edition  of  "Higher  Efficiency" 
will  be  sent  to  executives  who  request  it  over  their  signatures.  Please 
mention  which  of  these  departments  is  of  most  interest  to  you; 
Factory  Efficency — Industrial  Accounting — Office  Efficiency 

D^-E^IITS^  IKIC(0)1RF(0)RATE1D 

■  ■"BAisE.  WAGES  WHO-E  cinrriNG  costs"' » 

Industrial  Engineers 

1827  McCormick  Building,  Chicago 
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BETTER  HIGHWAY  TRANSPORTATION 


SoMiri'lllNC,  t)vcr  half  of  tli»«  si'veu 
billiuu  ilollurii  s|>fut  uiuiuully  in  thin 
country  for  the  transiwrtiition  of 
freight  goes  to  defi'uy  cartage  over  the  high- 
ways iucluclhig  fity  streets.  On  the  other 
hand  iu  work  ai-tually  done,  that  is  tigiiiiug 
on  a  ton  mile  basis,  the  railroads  greatly 
exceeil  the  highways.  'I'liis  variance  in  etii- 
ciency  is  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  the 
ton  mile  cost  of  railroad  freight  transporta- 
tion is  approximately  two-thirds  of  a  cent, 
while  iu  highway  cartage  it  ranges  from 
about  twenty  cents  to  as  high  as  a  dollar 
and  sixty  cents  for  New  York  City.  Unfor- 
tunately in  the  latter  case  there  is  no  way 
of  striking  an  average,  which  would  better 
serve  the  comparison.  Furthermore,  in  the 
past  fifty  years,  the  ton  mile  cost  of  rail- 
road freight  transportation  in  this  country 
has  been  steadily  reduced  from  three  cents 
to  two-thirds  of  one  cent,  while  the  cost  of 
highway  transportation  has  increased. 

These  facts  and  figures  indicate  the  de- 
plorable situation  existing  in  the  field  of 
highway  transportation,  one  might  almost 
describe  it  as  a  state  of  chaos.  The  reasons 
are  largely  fundamental  and  may  be  ex- 
piest  as  lack  of  organization  and  of  ordi- 
nary, common  sense  efficiency.  In  the  one 
item  of  waste  mileage  alone,  that  is  run- 
ning vehicles  half  the  time  empty  or  with 
less  than  load  capacity,  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity, by  adopting  railroad  niethods,  of 
reducing  this  country's  annual  cartage  cost 
by  about  one  half.  This  means  a  saving  of 
over  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  each  year, 
whicn  would  more  than  pay  the  interest 
charges  on  the  national  indebtedness  in- 
curred by  our  participation  in  the  war.  It 
would  also  represent  a  saving  of  twelve 
and  a  half  dollars  each  year  for  every  one 
of  our  120,000.(X)0  population.  It  is  there- 
fore a  matter  of  real  concern  to  the  public 
at  large. 

The  advent  of  the  motor  truck  might 
have  been  expected  to  have  exerted  an  in- 
Hi'cnce  in  reducing  highway  transportation 
cosvts,  but  up  to  the  time  the  latest  avail- 
able statistics  were  to  be  had.  some  eighteen 
months  ago.  they  were  not  used  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  make  an  appreciable  difference. 
In  the  widespread  use  of  this  modern  trans- 
port agent,  however,  lies  the  principle  op- 
portunity of  materially  reducing  the  na- 
tion's annual  cartage  bill.  Their  numbers 
are  increasing  rapidly  (the  recently  an- 
nounced total  for  the  United  States  of  400,- 
000  is  misleading  because  it  includes  the 
motor  wagon  types,  i.  e.,  converted  pas- 
senger cars  and  light  delivery  vehicles), 
but  in  the  application  and  operation  of 
motor  trucks  the  existing  inefficient  methods 
of  highway  transportation  are  being  gener- 
ally followed.  Consequently  the  present 
costs  of  motor  truck  haulage  can  be  mate- 
rially lowered.  Those 
prevailing  during  the 
past  few  months 
thruout  the  Eastern 
states  for  intercity 
haulage,  were  some- 
thing less  than  the 
twenty  cents  per  ton 
mile  generally 
charged.  In  compar- 
ing this  with  rail- 
road freight  rates  it 
must  be  remembered 
that  the  motor 
trucks  usually  carry 
directly  from  shipper 
to  consignee,  while 
in  the  case  of  rail- 
roads there  is  gener- 
ally street  cartage 
at  both  ends  not 
included   in   the  rail- 
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road  rate.  For  city  work  a  five  ton  motor 
truck  can  be  profitably  operated  on  a  charge 
of  thirty  <lollars  per  day  AIU>wing  forty 
miles  with  full  load  the  ion  mile  cost,  or, 
rather,  charge,  would  be  twelve  cents.  Such 
coiulitions,  however,  are  now  the  excep- 
ticn   rather  than  the  rule. 

Highway  transportation,  of  course,  ante- 
dates the  raihoad  by  centuries,  aiul  its  de- 
velopment might  be  expected  to  be  more 
perfect.  This  is  especially  so  when  we  re- 
member that  the  first  attempt  to  utilize 
mechanical  power  in  transportation  work 
was  on  the  highways,  and  when  it  was 
found  that  the  cumbersonu>  steam  vehicles 
shook  themselves  to  pieces  on  the  rough 
roads,  two  smooth  parallel  rails  were  pro- 
vided and  the  railroad  was  born.  The  plan 
of  the  initial  builders  of  railroads  was  to 
operate  them  as  toll  roads,  just  as  the  best 
highways  of  those  days  were  owned  and 
used.  In  other  words  individuals  and  busi- 
nesses would  own  and  run  their  own  loco- 
nu)tive  jiower  and  rolling  stock  on  the  new 
railroads.  The  great  railroad  systems  of 
this  country  today,  their  remarkable  de- 
velopment and  success,  result  from  the  fact 
that  this  initial  plan  did  not  prevail ;  that, 
to  the  contrary,  railroad  transportation 
was  made  a  separate  business,  placed  in 
charge  of  specialists,  and  developed  as 
comprehensive  systems  of  large  scope,  in- 
stead of  as  innumerable  small  and  disasso- 
ciated units.  Meanwhile  highway  transpor- 
tation continues  in  the  same  old  "toll  road" 
rut,  altho  the  toll  road  itself  has  given  way 
to  the  public  owned  and  maintained  high- 
way. 

The  chief  attempt  to  date  to  introduce 
efficiency  into  highway  transportation  is  the 
plan  prepared  by  Interstate  Commerce 
Commissioner  Harlan  and  sponsored  by  the 
Railroad  Administration  at  Washington, 
which  provides  for  a  "store  door"  delivery 
of  freight  in  lower  Manhattan,  New  York 
City.  This  was  described  iu  detail  by  the 
writer  in  the  issue  of  The  Independent  ap- 
pearing the  third  week  of  last  August,  to- 
gether with  the  official  announcement  that 
it  would  be  inaugurated  that  month.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  it  is  still  in  the  planning 
state  and  the  prospects  none  too  bright  for 
its  reality,  altho  another  date,  December 
1  next,  has  now  been  set  for  its  inaugural. 
There  are  many  who  expect  to  see  this  one 
immediate  hope  of  improvement  dropt  alto- 
gether with  the  end  of  the  war.  If  it  had 
been  able  to  produce  any  worthwhile  results 
the  scheme  of  return  load  bureaus,  adopted 
last     spi-iug     hv     tl'"     Hiirlnvay     Transport 


truck  used  for  intercity  haulage  in  Conneotiont 


('(unmittee  of  the  (^ouncil  of  National  De- 
fense and  described  at  that  time  in  'I'he' 
Independent,  could  be  mentioned  as  another- 
step  in  the  right  direction.  This  plan  was- 
ai)i)licable  to  the  field  of  intercity  motor 
ti'uck  haulage,  aiul  while  it  suci-eeded  in 
listing  considerable  cargo  space,  it  failed) 
altogether  in  the  matter  of  securing  "return 
loads,"  which,  as  the  name  suggests,  was 
its  real  function. 

The  solution  of  the  highway  transporta- 
tion problem,  which  means  anu)ng  other 
advantages  the  cutting  in  half  at  least  of 
the  nation's  abnormal  cartage  expense,  is  to- 
be  found  in  adopting  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples which  have  brought  real  suc- 
cess in  the  railroad  field.  With  extensive- 
systems  of  cooperating  trucking  organiza- 
tions and  practises  and  methods  of  modern 
railroading  could  be  followed.  Freight  wouldl 
be  carried  to  and  from  railroad  and  steam- 
ship terminals,  under  arrangement  with, 
the  water  and  rail  carriers,  and  thus  ship- 
pers and  consignees  would  have  the  same 
service  as  they  already  enjoy  iu  the  case 
of  express  shipments  and  from  the  Unitedi 
States  mails,  the  additional  charge  being 
but  a  fraction  of  what  individual  cartage- 
now  costs.  On  short  hauls,  which  would' 
range  from  twenty  to  a  hundred  miles  or 
so,  the  shipments  would  be  handled  entire- 
ly by  motor  truck  thus  affording  an  addi- 
tional saving  in  time.  Idle  mileage  and^ 
waste  tonnage,  i.  e.,  running  vehicles  empty 
or  with  less  than  capacity  load,  would  then. 
be  largely  eliminated.  For  example,  an  in- 
vestigation in  New  Y'ork  City  last  spring, 
showed  that  vehicles  running  on  its  streets 
carried  loads  averaging  only  twenty-five- 
per  cent  of  their  load  capacity.  Increasing- 
this  average  to  even  fifty  per  cent  would' 
reduce  by  one-half  the  number  of  vehicles^ 
needed  to  handle  the  city's  requirements 
and  at  the  same  time  eliminate  its  heavy 
traffic  congestion.  The  latter  is  necessary 
in  order  to  permit  motor  trucks  to  oper- 
ate with  something  like  real  efficiency  in 
this  and  many  other  cities.  With  a  free 
flowing  traffic  and  little  or  no  delays  at 
loading  and  unloading  platforms  motor 
trucks  will  rapidly  supplant  horse  drawn 
vehicles.  Municipal  officials  are  forever 
planning  and  inaugurating  new  traffic  regu 
lations,  widening  streets,  etc.,  when  the 
solution  of  the  traffic  congestion  really  lies 
in  the  reorganization  of  street  transporta 
tion.  The  existing  efforts  entail  heavy  ex 
penses  to  the  taxpayers,  while  the  proper 
solution  will  bring  also  greatly  reduced 
transportation  costs  for  the  benefit  of 
every  one. 

A  better  plan,  which  may  be  criticized  as* 
Utopian,  would  call  for  a  single  gigantic 
national  organization,  to  accomplish  for 
highway  transportation  what  the  Americaii 

Telephone  and  Tele 
graph  Company  has 
done  for  the  trans 
mission  of  messages. 
This  would  be  going 
the  railroads  one  bet- 
ter, and  idealistic  as 
it  may  seem,  one. 
hardly  dares  set  a 
limit  on  what  the 
economic  develop- 
ments of  the  future 
may  lead  to.  At  any 
rate  there  is  no 
denying  the  impera 
tive  need  for  im- 
proved methods  in 
highway  transporta- 
tion, and  for  a  sub- 
stitution of  motor 
trucks  for  hors« 
drawn    vehii'les. 


The  Secret  of  Being  a 


Convincing  Talker 

How  I  Learned  It  in  One  Evening 
By  GEORGE  RAYMOND 


H 


AVE  you  heard  the  news  about 
Frank  Jordan?" 

This  question  quickly- 
brought  me  to  the  little  group  which 
had  gathered  in  the  center  of  the 
office.  Jordan  and  I  had  started 
with  the  Great  Eastern  Machinery 
Co.,  within  a  month  of  each  other, 
four  years  ago.  A  year  ago  Jordan 
was  taken  into  the  accounting  divi- 
sion and  I  was  sent  out  as  salesman. 
Neither  of  us  was  blessed  with  an 
unusual  degree  of  brilliancy,  but  we 
"got  by"  in  our  new  jobs  well  enough 
to  hold  them. 

Imagine  my  amazement,  then, 
when  I  heard: 

"Jordan's  just  been  made  Treas- 
urer of  the  Company!" 

I  could  hardly  believe  my  ears. 
But  there  was  the  "Notice  to  Em- 
ployees" on  the  bulletin  board,  tell- 
ing about  Jordan's  good  fortune. 

Now  I  knew  that  Jordan  was  a  ca- 
pable fellow,  quiet,  and  unassuming, 
but  I  never  would  have  picked  him 
for  any  such  sudden  rise.  I  knew 
too  that  the  Treasurer  of  the  Great 
Eastern  had  to  be  a  big  man,  and  I 
wondered  how  in  the  world  Jordan 
landed  the  place. 

The  first  chance  I  got,  I  walked 
into  Jordan's  new  office,  and  after 
congratulating  him  warmly,  I  asked 
him  to  let  me  "in"  on  the  details  of 
how  he  jumped  ahead  so  quickly. 
His  story  is  so  intensely  interesting 
that  T  am  going  to  repeat  it  as  close- 
ly as  I  remem- 
ber: 

"I'll  tell  you 
just  how  it  hap- 
pened, George, 
because  you  may 
pick  up  a  point- 
er or  two  that 
will  help  you. 

"You  remem- 
ber how  scared 
I  used  to  be 
whenever  I  had 
to  talk  to  the 
chief?  You  re- 
member how  you 
used  to  tell  me 
that  every  time 
I  opened  my 
mouth  I  put  mv 
foot  into  it, 
meaning  of 
courHf!  that  every 
time  I  spoke  I 
got  into  trou- 
ble? You  re- 
member when 
lialph  Sinton 
left  to  take 
charge     of     the 
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Western    office    and    I    was    asked    to  cxifutivo    ability    that    surprisod    me.      I 

present  him  with  the  loving  cup  the  s^'octhed  out  diffioultips  Hke  a  true  diplo- 

u                      u-^    u^„,  fl,,   4-^v.^j    T   «,«c  ™^t.     In  my  talks  with  the  chief  I  spoke 

boys  gave  him,  how  flustered  I  was  ^^^^^^^^  gj^^piy    convincingly.    Then  4me 

and   how   I   COuldn  t  say   a   word   be-  my  first  promotion  since  I  entered  the  ac- 

cause     there    were     people     around?  counting  department.     I  was  given  the  job 

You  remember  how  confused   I   used  "^  ans^vering  complaints    and  I  made  good. 

,      ,                     i-          T         i              „^ ^i„9  1' rom  that  1  was  given  the  .lob  or  making 

to  be  every  time  I  met  new  people?  collections.     When  Mr.   Buckley  joined  the 

I  couldn't  say  what  I  wanted  to  say  OtJicers'  Training  Tamp,  I  was  made  Treas- 

when  I  wanted  to  say  it ;  and  I  deter-  uier-      Between   you    and   me,    George,    my 

mined  that  if  there  was  any  possible  ^f^^'V^  i^  °ow  $7500  a  year  and  i  expect 

,               ,       ,             1           ^      +   n     T    ,,r«„  it  will  be  more  from  the  first  of  the  year. 

chance    to   learn    how   to   talk    I    was  ..^nd     I     want     to     tell     you     sincerely, 

going  to  do  it.  that   I   attribute  my   success  .solely   to   the 

"The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  buy  a  num-  faft  that  I  learned  how  to  talk  to  people." 

ber  of  books  on  public  speaking,  but  they  ***«:** 

seemed  to  be  meant  for  those  who  wanted  ^yj^^^  j^^^^^^   finished,   I   asked  him   for 

to  become  orators,  whereas  what  I  wanted  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  publishers  of  Dr.  Law's 

to  learn  was  not  only  how  to  speak  in  pub-  Cq^,^,^  ^^^  j^^       ^  ^^  ^^             j             ^ 

he  but  how  to  speak  to  individuals  under  -^  ^^^^   ^^^^^^   .^        ^ 

various   conditions   in    business    and    social  ^^^^^^^      ^j^^^.     ..^^^yj^g     the     eight     sim- 

!;■,    ,              1     1  ^        •     i.        T              u     4-  P^*^     lessons     1     began     to.    sell     to     peo- 

■  A  few  weeks  later,  just  as  I  was  about  ,,1^  .^jj^  j^.,^  previously  refused  to 
to  give  up  hope  of  ever  learning  how  to  talk  jjgfj.„  ^^  ^^  .^^  j^i,  ^f^^^.  f^^j^  months 
interestingly^  I  read  an  announcement  stat-  of  ,.^^^^^  breaking  sales  during  the  dullest 
ing  that  Dr.  Frederick  Houk  Law  of  reason  of  the  year,  I  received  a  wire  from 
ISew  \ork  Lniversity  had  lust  completed  ^^^  c^ief  asking  me  to  return  to  the  home 
a  new  course  in  business  talking  and  pub-  ^.^jjce.  We  had  quite  a  long  talk  in  which 
he  speaking  entitled  Mastery  of  Speech  i  explained  how  1  was  able  to  break  sales 
The  course  was  offered  on  approval  without  records— and  I  was  appointed  Sales  Mana- 
money  in  advance  so  since  I  had  nothing  „er  at  almost  twice  mv  former  salary.  I 
whatever  to  lose  by  examining  the  lessons,  i,uo„.  that  there  was  nothing  in  me  that 
I  sent  for  them  and  in  a  few  days  they  j,.,,,  changed  except  that  I  had  acquired 
i.rriveG.  I  glanced  through  the  entire  eight  the  ability  to  talk  where  formerly  I  simply 
less.ms.  reading  the  ^headings  and  a  few  j,j,c,i  "words  without  reason."  I  can  never 
paragraphs  here  and  there,  and  in  about  an  thank  Jordan  enough  for  telling  me  about 
hour  the  whole  secret  of  effective  speaking  Dj.  j^.^^.^  ^.^urse  in  Business  Talking  and 
was  opened  to  me  ,  ,  ^  u  ^  ,  l'"'^'if"  Speaking.  Jordan  and  I  are  both 
Por  example,  T  learned  why  I  had  al-  spending  all  our  spare  time  making  public 
ways  lacked  confidenco.  why  talking  had  .speeches  on  war  subjects  and  Jordan  is  be- 
always,  seemed    something    to    be    dreaded  ing  talked  about  now  as  Mayor  of  our  little 

whereas   it  is  really   the   simplest  thing  in     Town.  

the  world  to  'get  up  and  talk.'     I  learned 

how   to  secure  complete   attention   to  what  ^o  confident  is  the  Independent  (  orpora- 

I  was  saving  and  how  to  make  evervthing  I  tion,  publishers  of  "Mastery  of  Speech,"  Dr. 

said    interesting,    forceful    and    convincing.  T.aw's    Course    in    Business    Talking    and 

I  learned  the  art  of  listening,  the  value  of  I'l'bhc    Speaking,    that   once    you    have    an 

silence,  and  the  power  of  brevitv.     Instead  cpportunity  to  see  in  your  own  home  how 

of  being  funny  at  the  wrong  time.  I  learned  yon   can,   in   one  hour,   learn    the   secret  of 

how   and   when   to  use  humor  with   telling  ^I>caking  and  how  you  can  iipply  the  priii- 

,,ff,,ct  ciples   of   ellective    speech    under   all   condi- 

"liiit   perhaps  the  mr.st  wonderful   thing  ,^''»"^;   "»"t    they    are   willing    to    send    you 

anout  the  lessons  were  the  actual  examples  the  (  ourse  on  tree  examination, 

of   what    things    to    sav    and    when    to    sav  Don  t  send  any  money.     Merely  mad  the 

them  to  m.-..t  everv  r.^mlition.     I  found  that  l?"''""  <"• /vite  a   letter  and   the  con.plete 

there  was  a   knack    in   n.aking  oral   reports  <  •""■•'^e  will  be  sent    all  charges  prep.ud,  at 

to  my  superiors.     I  found  that  there  was  a  '.'"ff-  /f  >'<"•  "i-e  not  entirely  satisfy-d  send 

right  way  and  a  wr.u.g  wav  to  present  com-  '^  ^'"S^  :'">'  V'""  '''^}]]''  ''^'^  '^"J'^  "^^*"''  y*" 

plaints,    to    give    estimates,    and    to    issue  i*-^,<;'v<;  it  and  you  will  owe  notlnng. 

orders  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  as  jileased 

4,T    '  •  1     1                                   1     (•  1         •    ,.  as    are    the    thousands    of    otlier    men    and 

I    picked    up    some    won.lerful    pointers  ,vomen  who  have  use.!  the  Course,  send  only 

about  how  to  give  my  opinions    about  how  .^,-,  j„  f„„     „y„„.„t.     You  take  no  risk  and 

to    .Mnswer    complaints     about    how    to    ask  ^„„    |,,,^,,   evervthing   to   gain,    so   n.ail    the 

the  bank  for  a  loan,  about  how  to  ask   for  ;.,„        ,   „„^v  I„.f„re  this  remarkable  offer  is 

extensions.     Another   thing  that  «trufk   me  ,,;.  ..ii-.mn 
rnrcddy    was   that,    instead   of  antagonizing 

peo|de    when    I    didn't    agree    with    them,    1  FREE  EXAMINATION  COUPON 

learned    how   to   bring   them    around    to   my  ——■—•—•— «i™"-m-"—m 

way  of  thinking  in    the  most  pleasant  sort  ^5*    ^                ^             .^                          * 

;;t:;,r,hTt'\:,t:'7,;r:;;,,t''^:,:';':.'i.';;?L:  3nl>t|itDlient llorporaliott 

before    large   au<lieii,.-s.    how   to    fin>l    mate-  Di*ision  of  BnMiim  EiliiMtion,   119  W.  40lh  St.,  New  York 

rill!   for  talking  ami   spenking,   liow   to  talk  ,.,,,,        ,*,    ,    ,        ,      /      1  „         .    ,„    li  \ 

,,     (•„; ,     I      ,.7.       ,     II,',                       »               11  I'lih  iiiers  ol  The  In,lepriident(anil  Harper's  Weekly) 

to  friends,  liow  to  talk  to- servants,  and  how  ,„                 ,           A       t^     1    •  1     tt     1     t       • 

1,.  i,A\j    »,.  ,.\,\\,\^.  ..  I'leMHe    HPiid    me    Dr.     Frederick     llouk     T,aw  8 

to  talk    to  children.  ••M..xt..iv  of  S,.ec<-h."  .1  CourHe  in   ItuHine»H  Tnlk- 

W  liy,   F  got  the  seeret  the  very  first  even  i„^,    (,n<i     l'iJl>llr    Spenkinpr    in    oiKht    leH.sonn.     I 

ing   and    it    was   only    a    short    time   bi'fore    1  will  cillier   reinuil   lh<>  Course  to   you   within    five 

was  able  to  a[>idy  all  of  the  principh's  and  ''"Vm  afUir  iti*  receipt,  or  Hond  you  $r>. 
found  that  my  word«  were  beginning  to  have 
nil  (ilinosf   inagieal   ilfer-f   upon   everybody  to 

X'.  horn   F  Hjioke.     It  seemed  that  F  got  things      ^"""' 

done     iiiHtantly,     where     formerly,     as     you  AddriHH 

krifiw.    whiil    r    Haiti    went   'in    one   ear   and 

out    the    otlier.'      1    began    to    acquire    an Ind.    11-16-18 


An  Unknown  Russian 

Till']  tiaiulsmuf  ceutfuury  vuhiuit'  on  tlie 
Ltjc  and  Works  of  Fvudur  \  Uidimir 
Lunuiitvh,  imblislu'il  by  the  Aiitliors'  Club, 
will  come  as  u  surprize  eveu  to  those  best 
iiilormed  ou  Uiis.siuu  literature.  But  althu 
the  outside  wrrlil  knows  nothiuj;  of  Lar- 
roviteh,  it  seems  the  authors  of  the  club 
kuiiw  a  Ki't'at  deal,  fur  a  duzeu  of  them  have 
coutributed  tributes,  critiques  aud  reuiiuis- 
ceiices  to  this  volume.  I'rofessor  (Jiddiugs 
iutroduces  him  iu  stately  style  iu  "A  I'ro- 
legomeuou  to  Larrovitch."  W.  (J.  Jordan 
tills  us  that  he  was  boru  iu  the  village  of 
TsubsUaia  iu  the  Caucasus  iu  1S17  aud 
was  bauished  to  Luke  Baikal  in  Siberia 
where  he  began  his  literary  career.  Kich- 
ardsou  Wright  explains  "The  True  aud 
False  About  Larrovitch,"  and  Titus  M. 
Coau  tells  of  his  "Talks  with  Larrovitcb," 
whom  it  appears  he  knew  intimately  in 
Paris.  We  are  even  given  samples  of  his 
prose  aud  verse.  The  following  is  an  ex- 
tract from  an  unpublished  letter: 

We  Russians  have  many  saints,  for  it  is  given 
to  us  especially  (I  say  this  in  all  humility)  to 
recognizee,  when  we  see  ihem.  those  who  may 
enter  in  thru  the  gates  into  the  City.  To  be 
sure,  their  vogue  rises  and  falls,  some  are  for- 
gotten, some  revived.  Those  who  survive  the 
vagaries  of  Time — mark  this  ! — are  the  men  who 
helped  shape  Russian  destinies  by  molding  our 
national  soul  into  something  entirely  different 
from  that  of  any  other  people.  They  have  in- 
variably been  of  two  classes — soldiers  or  monks: 
men  of  the  type  of  Alexander  Nevski,  who 
•temmed  the  tide  of  the  great  invasion  and  with 
rare  diplomacy  turned  Tatar  vassalage  into  Mus- 
covite independence,  or  men  such  as  the  monk 
Sergius  who,  a  century  later,  labored  to  re- 
vitalize the  national  soul  into  a  spirit  strong, 
noble,    and    abiding. 

In  any  nation  the  standard  of  a  people's 
moral  force  is  more  truly  reflected  in  the  lives 
of  its  saints  than  its  warriors.  The  warrior 
leader  often  disregards  moral  law  when  the 
grim  necessities  of  war  assert  themselves.  In  the 
saint  is  crystallized  that  spiritual  force  which  is 
the  very  foundation  of  law  and  political  struc- 
ture. The  expedient  standard  of  the  warrior 
may  "work."  as  we  u.se  the  term,  but  the  ideal- 
istic  standard   of   the  saint   endures. 

But  mark  this  one  great'  fact — the  warrior 
who  has  saved  a  nation  soon  ceases  to  be  a 
warrior  and  becomes  a  saint,  his  helmet  takes 
on  the  adumbration  of  a  halo.  He  becomes  a 
savior  of  our  Russian  soul — our  national  soul, 
just   as   the    religious   saved   our  spiritual   genus. 

The  translated  poems  which  we  owe  to 
G.  S.  Ilellni.in,  read  as  well  as  tho  they 
had  been  written  in  English  instead  of 
Russian,  for   Instance  these  stirring  lines : 

SIBERIAN    MARCHING    SONC 

We   march    along    the    Moscow    road. 

Five  score  adventurous  men. 

The   North    Lights   glitter  in   our  eyes; 

A    continent   shall    be   our   prize. 

Tho   cold    slays    five — twice    five  ! — why    then. 

We    march    along    the    Moscow    road. 

Four  score   brave   men    and   t«»n. 

We   march    along   the    Moscow    road. 
Four  score   brave   men    and   ten. 
Tobolsk    is    passed,    Yakutsk    is    near. 
Ha!   ice  and  snow,   think    you    we   fear? 
Take   twice   your   toll.    We   pay   it.    Then 
We    march    along   the    Moscow    road. 
Four  score   adventurous    men. 

We   march    along    the    Mascow    road. 

Four  score   adventurous    men. 

Tho   crows    shall    flock    to   those   that   die. 

And   we   gnaw   shoe-straps,   you    and   I, 

And    famine   slays    again,    again 

We    march    along   the    Moscow    road, 

A   few  adventurous   men. 

The  reader's  impression  of  the  personal- 
ity and  actuality  of  this  synthetic  genius  is 
confirmed  by  portraits  of  I.arrovitch  in 
youth  and  age,  a  page  from  "Crasny  Raba" 
("The  Red  Wt)inan"),  his  first  book,  a  pic- 
ture of  the  room  in  which  he  died  and  a 
photograph  of  his  shirt,  icon  and  pen.  Dc- 
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tailcil  bibliographical  notes  are  aitpeuded  by 
Arthur  Coltou,  and,  as  we  might  expect, 
the  voliuae  closes  with  an  appeal  for  funds 
for  the  fouudatiou  of  a  Larrovitcb  Fellow- 
ship. The  Authors'  Club  deserves  high 
praise  for  bringing  into  being  a  new  Rus- 
siau  writer  and  endowing  him  with  a 
library   of   lictitious   works. 

The  critical  reader  of  this  book  cannot 
question  the  right  of  Larrovitch  to  rank 
with  such  iiiiuiortal  authors  as  Ossiau, 
Thomas  Rowley,  Diedrich  Knickerbocker, 
Fray  Agapida,  Ilippolyte  Simon,  Fiona 
Macleod  aud  Tatieuce  Worth. 

Feodor  Vladimir  Larrovitch.  An  Appreciation 
of  His  Life  and  Works.  Hublished  by  the  Au- 
thors'   Club,    New   York.    $2. 

Beyond  the  Battle 

TIIIO  END  OF  THE  WAR.  by  Walter  E. 
Weyl,  is  a  vigorous  plea  for  a  peace 
settlenient  based  ueither  on  conquest  nor 
compromise  but  on  a  recoustructiou  of  Che 
world  on  Hues  of  internationalism.  Many 
books  have  been  written  to  the  same  gen- 
eral efl'ect,  but  few  of  them  will  so  well  re- 
pay the  reading  because  few  writers  on  the 
war  have  either  so  keen  an  insight  into  its 
problems  or  so  lucid  a  manner  of  explain- 
ing them.  Eveu  the  reader  who  dissents 
most  vigorously  from  some  of  Mr.  Weyl's 
conclusions  will  find  abundant  food  for 
thought  on  every  page  and  feel  that  the 
time  given  to  reading  the  book  was  less 
"spent"  than  invested. 

Some  readers  may  feel  that  the  author  is 
rather  severe  on  the  Entente  Allies.  Thus 
he  contends  that  a  satisfactory  peace  could 
have  been  obtained  in  the  summer  of  1917 
had  it  not  been  for  the  imperialistic  greed 
of  some  of  the  Allies : 

The  Allies  revealed  an  inelasticity,  an  intol- 
erance of  the  new  Russian  democracy  and  a 
thinly  disguised  desire  for  conquered  territories 
that  made  diplomacy  on  a  high  level  impossible. 
Rather  than  revise  imperialistic  war  aims,  they 
permitted  Russia  to  go  down,  almost  forced  her 
to  make  a  separate  peace,  and  allowed  Germany 
to  break  her  up  into  a  number  of  smaller  states, 
easy  to  pit  against  one  another.  Italy's  desire  to 
gain  hasty  possession  of  coveted  territory,  and 
lack  of  unity  among  the  Allies  led  to  the  Italian 


"Mcssbitijs    icervii't   allowed   shore   leave" 
nil   iniitleiit   from   Julien    liri/an's  story   of 
"ADibuliitwe  -J'')" 


defeat  in  the  fall  of  1917  and  to  a  further 
strengthening  of  the  autocratic  and  militaristic 
classes  in  Germany.  Finally,  by  permitting,  if 
not  encouraging  Japan  to  invade  Siberia,  in 
circumstances  which  indicated  that  the  proposed 
intervention  was  to  be  a  predatory  attack,  our 
allies  set  upon  themselves  the  stamp  of  impe- 
rialism. 

To  these  shortsighted  actions  and  omissions 
of  our  allies  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  been  stedfastly  opposed.  Repeatedly  he  has 
stood  alone  for  the  long-time  policy  based  on 
principle,  while  statesmen  in  the  Allied  coun- 
tries clamore<l  for  imme<liate  ends,  a  profitable 
victory   and   a   punitive    peace. 

r>ut,  however  critical,  eveu  if  unjustly 
critical,  of  the  Entente  peace  program,  the 
author  is  no  advocate  of  the  policy  of  sur- 
render or  eveu  of  a  status  quo  ante  peace. 
He  emphasizes  the  danger  of  a  victorious 
(Jermaiiy  and  the  still  greater,  because 
more  probable,  dauger  of  a  compromise 
peace  which  would  give  the  Central  Pow- 
ers a  free  hand  iu  what  once  was  Russia, 
"(icrman  militarism"  is  not  a  catch  phrase 
of  the  i)atri()tic  pamphleteer;  it  is  a  real 
threat  to  the  future  of  the  world  : 

Militarism  had  always  been  associated  in  our 
minds  with  autocracy,  and  that  we  had  con- 
ceived as  a  weak-minded  and  hoary  immigrant 
from  an  outlived  age.  .  .  .  We  no  longer  had 
any  quarrel  with  kings  and  emperors,  who  had 
had  their  claws  cut  and  had  become  gracious 
layers  of  cornerstones  and  innocent  symbols  of 
democratic  power.  Autocracy,  we  believed,  would 
disappear  gradually  and  in  fractions,  tail,  body 
and  head,  like  the  Cheshire  cat,  until,  as  with 
British   royalty,    nothing   remained  but  the  smile. 

The  war  taught  us  that  autocracy  was  not  a 
thing  of  kings  and  crown  princes,  but  a  living 
principle,  an  efficient  form  of  social  organiza- 
tion. Instead  of  dying  decently  at  the  first  whiff 
of  factory  smoke,  instead  of  being  run  oyer  by 
the  new  railroads  or  crowded  to  death  in  our 
modern  cities,  it  converted  industrialism  to  its 
own  uses  and  seated  itself  in  the  center  of  the 
economic  system.  It  did  not  die  of  education, 
but  made  of  the  school  teacher  one  of  its  main 
supports.  The  university  and  the  newspaper 
became,  not  its  executioners,  but  its  servile 
handmaidens.  Autocracy  was  eflRcient.  It  per- 
sisted in  living.  It  persisted  in  growing.  Therein 
lay  its  menace.  It  was  expansive,  necessarily  ex- 
pansive. 

The    End    of    the    War.    by    Walter    E.    Weyl. 

Macmillan    Co.    $2. 

With  Three  Armies 

OF  the  countless  war  books,  this  is  one 
of  the  few  certain  to  live  as  an  unofficial 
document  of  the  World  War.  The  author, 
Mr.  Arthur  Stanley  Riggs,  is  especially 
qualified  to  write  such  a  bo-ok.  In  addition 
to  being  a  literary  man,  he  is  a  great 
traveler  and  a  student  of  history.  With  a 
background  of  knowledge  and  experience, 
he  went  to  the  western  front :  he  visited  the 
trenches  of  three  armies — English,  French 
and  Belgian  ;  he  crost  the  devastated  ter- 
ritory and  saw  the  scars  of  Kaiserism  ;  he 
looked  into  No  Man's  T.and  and  finally  he 
investigated  the  vast  activities  behind  the 
lines.  x\ll  that  he  saw  aud  heard  he  pre- 
sents to  the  people  at  htune  in  a  simple, 
straightforward  way  and  save  for  the  two 
concluding  chapters,  he  does  not  attempt 
to  philosophize  about  the  war.  His  motive 
is  to  "bring  the  war  home  to  the  reader" 
aud  in  that  he  succeeds  admirably.  His 
views  and  obs(>rvations  he  calls  merely 
those  of  an  ordinarily  intelligent  layman, 
but  the  reader  s<»on  discovers  that  the 
onlinarily  intelligent  laynum  iu  question 
has  quality  of  style  ami  breadth  of  vision. 
The  liook  is  profusely  illustrated  with  phi>- 
tographs  of  war  sitmes  and  war  celebrities 
and  reproiluctiona  of  cartoons,  posters  and 
proclamativuis,   including  a  fai'simile  »>f  the 
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announcement   of   the    execution    of    Edith 

Cavell  signed  by  General  von   Bissing. 

Thruout    there    are    delightful    passages 

like  this : 

Paris  is  still  Paria.  NothinsT,  apparently,  can 
ever  wholly  transform  the  elernaJ  spirit  of  youth 
that  keeps  this  marveious  capitaJ  perennially 
fresh.  True,  her  lights  are  dimmed,  her  wounds 
many  and  tfrievous,  her  shops  are  closed.  Only 
a  few  of  the  many,  to  be  sure,  as  one  scans  the 
long  streets,  but  enough  to  give  us  a  notion  of 
what  a  war  like  this  in  the  United  States  would 
mean,  with  fronts  boarded  up  and  quaint  no- 
tices pasted  for  the  information  of  customers. 
On  one  Parisian  mibiner's  shuttered  window 
is  a  neat  sign:  "Owner  away.  Studying  German 
styles.  Will  reopen  at  the  end  of  the  war  with 
a  complete  new  line."  Will  he?  is  the  thought 
that  strikes  every  one  after  the  gay,  almost  im- 
pudent humor  of  the  no,.ice  has   passed. 

With  Three  Armies,  by  Arthur  Stanley  Kiggs. 
Bobtis-iuerrili   Lo.   ?>l.bO. 

Ambulance  464 

We  of  the  American  Ambulance  Field  Service 
have  no  desire  lo  poae  as  heroes.  I  went  over,  as 
did  60  many  of  the  others,  with  the  object  of 
seeing  war  at  first  hand  and  of  getting  some 
excitement,  as  well  as  being  of  some  service.  But 
having  learned  of  some  of  the  terrible  things 
which  had  been  done  by  the  enemy  and  what 
the  French  people  had  gone  thru,  and  having 
become  imbued  with  some  of  the  wonderful  spirit 
of  the  French,  our  point  of  view  was  altered. 

In  the  diary  of  his  eight  months  in  the 
service  Julien  H.  Bryan,  a  seventeen  year 
old  boy  who  went  to  France  because  he 
was  t(X»  young  to  go  to  college,  tells  an 
entertaining,  rambling  story  of  coercing  a 
decrepit  motor,  exercizing  on  the  roof  of 
his  car,  making  hard,  dangerous  trips  to 
bring  in  blesses,  swanking  about  a  bit  in 
London  and  working  his  way  home  as  mess 
boy  on  a  transport.  To  read  it  is  to'  share 
in  the  experiences  Mr.  Bryan  recounts  and 
to  absorb  as  he  did  a  deep,  unspoken,  ac- 
tion-impelling sympathy  with  the  ideals  for 
vhich  Jfcrance  fought  tirst. 

Ambvlance  JiGi,   by   Juiien   H.   Bryan.   Macmil- 
lan  Co.   $1.50. 

In  the  Reichstag 

IN  THE  REICHSTAG,  by  the  Alsatian 
Deputy  Abb6  E.  Wetterle,  is  such  an 
amazing  revelation  of  the  procedure,  cus- 
toms, and  atmo.sphere  of  intrigue,  that  one 
feels  a  seat  in  it  would  entail  perpetual  be- 
wilderment upi;n  the  holder.  Imagine,  as 
herein  set  forth,  parties  grouped  in  a  sort 
of  drill  system,  the  voracious  attacks  of 
the  deputies  upon  the  refreshment  tables 
at  official  receptions,  the  blandishments  and 
ehady  tricks  of  the  Government  to  win  re- 
calcitrant members — they  nearly  all  appear 
to  have  their  price  to  be  repented  of  later 
— with  the  dominating  irnpossibJe  Kaiwr 
ever  in  the  bac-kground,  and  one  do«'s  at 
k'ast  realize  the  complete  imijotency  to 
which  the  Reichstag  has  been  reduced. 

In   the  ncichjilao.  by  Abb4  E.  Wetterle.   G.   H. 
Doran  Co. 

At  Armageddon 

I  wlfch  I  rould  get  it  to  our  boys  over  in  Uncle 
Sam's  couniry— how  dilferent  tlii»  war  in 
frrim  oth'T  oiht-r  warn.  .  .  .  Other  war» — what 
did  th':y  matt/T  ?  .  .  .  But  lhi« — this  matter*! 
It's  worth  your  life  and  min«-,  and  every  one's 
life.   It's  the  war  of  the  Kinttdom. 

Thus  Kpeakfl  one  Lubin,  an  Intellectual 
J«"W,  in  Will  Irwin'H  A  Jfeporter  at  Artmi/- 
yrililon.  Lik<-jy  it  i»  merely  a  coin'-iderife 
that  the  fluflior'H  title  for'-nhfulows  llif 
two  irnpr'-Hsive  chapters  in  whi'-h  Luhin 
prfK'laimn  the  Law  of  the  I'roph"t8  u^i  the 
foundation  of  demrKTatic  civilization,  but 
the  i-<,uni-ft\i>n  ytartl<-H  one  when  r<'(i<iiriK 
"Til*-  Voire  of  Inrni-V  and  "<^)fr  Sorrento." 
The  kiniidom  on  «-arth,  ah  d"firi»'(J  hy  Luhin, 
If  a  conf<-d<TJition  of  niifionH  to  «'nforfe 
th;it  morfil  code  <t^  univTHal  p<-ncc  iirid 
rjKht'-ouKni'i*  delivered  by  the  Ilehrcw  1 
j>rofili«>tx  nx  the  ejirliext  plone»TH  of  civili 
zation-  '"Ihon  nhnlt  not  kill,"  etc.^ — and 
which,  Dnd<>r  the  bannem  of  the  AllicN,  doen 


Your  Dime 

Goes  as  Far  as 

Her  Dollar 


Every  dime  you  spend  for  Quaker  Oats  buys  you 
2,000  calories  of  food. 

(The  Calory  is  the  energy  unit  used  by 
the  Government  in  its  food  comparisons.) 

In  other  foods,  at  this  writing,  the  cost  of  those 
2,000  calories  runs  about  as  follows: 


Cost  of  2,000  Calories 

In  Quaker  Oats 
In  Round  Steak 
In  Leg  of  Lamb 
In  Veal  Cutlets 
In  Salt  Cod    - 

$  .10 

.82 

.96 

1.14 

1.56 

In  Halibut      - 
In  Canned  Salmon 
In  Canned  Corn     - 
In  Canned  Peas 
In  Potatoes    - 

$1.06 

.66 

.60 

1.08 

.26 

So  a  dime's  worth  of  Quaker  Oats  yields  as  many  calories  as  a 
dollar's  worth  of  meat  foods,  on  the  average. 

Some  foods  run  up  to  15  times  the  Quaker  Oats  cost,  measured 
on  this  basis. 

But  Quaker  Oats  means  more  than  money-saving.  It  is  better- 
balanced,  more  complete  than  meat  foods.  It  is  almost  the  ideal 
food. 

With  food  cost  where  it  is  today,  these  facts  should  be  consid- 
ered. You  can  lessen  that  co.st  and  live  better  by  using  more 
Quaker  Oats. 


The  Extra- Flavory  Flakes 


In  Quaker  OiiIk  yon   get   deligiitriil   flnvor.      It   is  liake(l   from   quoen   grains 
only      jii.Ht   the   rieh,    jilunip   <«its.        We    get    but    tr-n     jionnds     from     a     bushel. 

This  extra  flavor  costs  you  no  extni  price.      You  should  inake  sure  to  get  it. 


Two  Sizes:    12c  to  13c — 30c  to  32c 

Except  in  the  Far   Wcat  and  South 


(jo.io) 
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Six  of  Many  Office  Uses 

^    3-in-l->tit-  cli-aris  and  polishes   desks, 
*    (iling  cabinets,  all  otficc  furniture. 

2  3  in  One  lubricates  typewriters  just 
right.  Saves  repair-bills.  Makes 
old  niacliines  run  like  new.  Never  gums 
or  collects  dirt. 

3 -in- One 


3  3-in-One  renews  worn  typewriter  rib- 
bons.   Better  than  re-inking.    Apply 
Allow  oil  to  pcrme- 


with  tooth-brush, 
ale  ribbon. 


A   3-in-One  cleans  tl 
'    rust  or  tarnish  on 


C  3-in-One  stops  squeaking  of  revolv- 
*^  ing  chairs  and  stools. 

O  3-in-()ne  is  the  correct  lubricant  for 
^  adding  machines  and  all  calculating 
machines.  Also  polishes  the  case  and 
prevents  tiiniish. 

The  High   Quality   Oil 
for  Offices  and  Banks 


the  metal  surfaces. 


costs  little; — saves  its  price  many  times  over.  Keeps  all  delicate  ollice  mechanisms  in  smooth  working 
order.  Try  it  on  typewriters,  adding,  calculating  and  billing  machines,  numberinji  and  datiiiir  sUunps, 
check-protecting  devices.  Best  for  time  locks  of  vaults.  Penetrates  instantly  to 
the  bottom  of  the  deepest  bearing,  lubricates  perfectly,  wears  long. 

3-in-One  .transforms  old  ofliee  furniture.  Works  out  the  grime  of  time — 
causes  superficial  scratches  to  disappear.  No  oily  residue  remains  to  show 
fingermarks  and  catch  dust.  3-in-One  polishes  and  prevents  tarnish  on  the 
bright  nickel  and  other  met.il  parts  of  bank  safes  and  vaults. 

3-in-One  Oil  is  sold  at  all  good  stores,  e;ist  of  Rocky  Mountain  states,  in 
50c,  -uc  and  15c  bottles  ;  also  in  25c  Handy  Oil  Cans. 

CD  pp"  The  3-in-One  Dictionary  of  Uses  describes  an  infinite  variety  of  needs  for  this  pure,  high-grade 
■'^  **'-'■'-'  oil.  On  rckiuestwewill  gladly  send  you  a  copy— and  a  liberal  sample  of  3-in-One  Oil — both  free. 


THREE-IN-ONE  OIL  COMPANY 


165  UM.  Broadway,  New  York 


»  Rest  Assured-     Outdoor  Sleepers  j^I 


Faultles 


SINCE  1881 


'The  NIGHTwear  of  a  Nation!' 


LANGUAGES  e^iSIS 


MV^IJ>\OCi^9     LEARNED 
OiN    AUL    P,HONOCRA.P»HS 


"Like  learning  a  tune— and  as  easy."  OtjrDisc  Recorda 
repeat  the  correct  accent  and_  pronuncitition  until  you 
(mow  it.    Family  and  friends  enjoy  luiiyua^'e  study  by  the 

LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD 

And   Rosenthal's   Practical   Linguistry 

Used,  endorsed  ami  ri-coriuncndcd  by  educatoi-B  and 
authorities  in  all  leading-  uiiiversirips  and  colleges. 
F.M.C.- French  Military  Conversation,  with  records, 
for  Army,  Navy,  Red  Croaa.  Write  forMilitary  cir- 
cular, l;«oklet  and  Fre^- Tri:»l  Olier. 

THE    LANGUAGE    PHONE    METHOD 
97S  Putnam  Blds^^ 2  W.  45th  Street.  N,  Y. 


SPANISH.FRENCH 
ITALIAN.EtC-. 


NEW  OPPORTUNITIES 

are    opening-  daily  for  irained  men  and  women, 
Nt'\  er  has  tlie  deniand  been  so  yrt?'it  and  the  pay 
Bi)  lurge.      Uur  Irfo  buukletexpluns  how,  in  yi^ur  spare  time 
at  buiiiA,  you  vaay   leoome  a  Oertitiftl  I'tiblio   Aooouutimt, 
Cost  Accountant,  Itatiker,  Broker,    Corjuirat©  Seore- 
tury,    Itusinrsa    Or-'anizer,    .A d vert Ts i ii ;.' .    SalfB  and 
|{.-al    Estate  Ksptrt  l<y  our  easy  avt^trui.     tend  f 
Ipiiyklet  and  Btutd  which  Oour8«  luterestd  you. 

Unirersal  Bnsiness  Institate 

186  Pullman  BIdg. 

New   York 


METROPOLITAN  HOSPITAL  TRAIIVIIVG  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

BLACKWELL'S    ISLAND,     NEW    YORK     CITY 


NURSES'  RESIDENCE 


'm^nmpt^S^ 


offers  a  two  and  one-half  years  course  of  training. 
Each  pupil  nurse  receives  an  allowance  of  from  $10 
to  $15  a  month  in  addition  to  maintenance  and 
uniforms. 

Minimum  ace  18  years.  Retiuireinents,  at  least  one 
year  of  hi^h  school  or  eciutvalcnt.  Classes  are 
formed  each  month. 

F^lackwell's  Islf*nd  is  an  historic  spot.  It  is  removed 
from  the  rush  and  noise  of  the  city,  yet  so  near  New 
^  ork  as  to  be  part  of  it.  The  iialatial  nurses'  home, 
with  its  extensive  and  attractive  grounds,  is  an  ideal 
place  to  live  in. 

As  a  war  measure,  the  course  Tiaitieen  reduced  from  three  years  to  two  years  and  six  months.  Ever; 
younu  woman  who  enters  a  trainina  school  for  nursinti  to-day  tenders  a  patriotic  lervice  by  relcasinu  a 
pair  of  trained  hands  for  service  "Over  There." 

For  Inlf>rmallon  write  lo  MISS  AGNES  S.  VVAKI).  Suprrliilondfiil 


Iddiiy  sliiiid  iit  ,\rimiK<'i1(Ioii  fif;IitiiiK  itKniiist 
lilt'  ( Jciiiiiiii  l!i':ist  (if  Kiitlilcss  ruKiiiiisin. 
That  Mr.  Irwin's  doservt'dly  won  host  of 
n'iiilors  slimild  not  conclude  from  tlio  iiliove 
lliiit  ho  Inis  Ntiddi'iily  tufiicd  :iii  iibsti'use 
l)hili)so|(Iu'r,  oni>  ha.stcns  to  iidd  that  liis 
iiaiialivc  of  visifs  to  Spain,  Fi-aiic(>,  Switz- 
('iliinil  jind  Italy  is  lis  ubsorhinKly  intorest- 
iiifl  in  a  poiniliii"  sense  its  his  foriniu-  war 
liodks. 

.1   Iti-itoittr  at  Armaijcddon,  by  Will  Ii-win.  D. 
Aliplelon   &   Co.    $1.50. 

The  Battle  of  the  Somme 

As  a  historian  Sir  Arthur  Conan  I>oyl(* 
has  improved  conspicuously  since  his 
lirst  volume  of  .1  Hlxtory  of  the  (treat  War. 
Mis  pi-esent  boolc,  the  third  in  setiuence,  is 
(U'voteil  almost  entirely  to  what  is  now 
known  as  the  First  IJattle  of  the  Somme. 
I.eadinfj  ui»  to  it  iire  the  actions  from  .Tanii- 
aiy  to  .July,  IDIO,  including  ii  brief  refer- 
(>nce  to  the  naval  battle  of  Jutland.  Of 
this  stii|)('iidoiis  <'ontlict  on  the  Romiup, 
vliich  the  author  details  with  praiseworthy 
lidelily  and  illuminating  incidental  touches, 
wi-  l)avo  here  an  easily  readable  standard 
v.'ork  of  first  Quality.  It  is  perhaps  as  well 
for  us  to  betir  in  mind  the  repotitedly  ex- 
jirest  ()i)iiii()n  of  the  enemy  as  a  tighter. 
Says  an  "e.xperienced  soldier"  : 

There  is  one  thinpr  we  have  all  learned  and 
that  is  that  the  Hun  is  a  jolly  good  soldier  and 
enjrineer,  so  don't  listen  to  any  other  nonsense. 
If  you  pret  hand  to  hand  with  him  he  gives  in 
at  once,  but  he  practically  never  lets  you  get  so 
close.  As  lonir  as  Fritz  has  a  trench  and  a  pun 
he  will  stick  there  till  he  is  made  crow's  rations. 

The  second  battle  of  the  Somme  has 
shown  that  Fritz  once  dr"veu  out  of  his 
trench  into  open  fighting  gives  in  b.v  the 
thousand  before  the  dash  and  never-let-up 

of  our  soldiers. 

.4    HiMorxi   of   the   Great    War,    by    Sir   Arthur 
Conan  Doyle.  G.   H.  Doran   Co.   $2. 

My  Four  Weeks  in  France 

DON'T  be  misled  by  the  similarity  of 
titles.  Ring  W.  Lardner's  diary.  My 
Pour  Weeks  in  France,  is  not  a  bit  like 
Ambassador  Gerard's  chronicle,  "My  Four 
Years  in  Germany."  In  fact  it  is  like  no 
other  book  that  has  come  back  to  us  from 
the  front.  Mr.  Lardner's  viewpoint  is  in- 
coriigibly  funny,  not  even  war's  alarms 
can  mufflle .  his  sense  of  humor ;  all  along 
his  route  from  "an  Atlantic  port"  thru 
submarine  zone  to  front  line  trenches  and 
back  again  he  discards  as, non-essential  any- 
thing that  may  fail  to  produce  a  laugh. 
The  result  is  an  excellent  antidote  for  an 
overdose  of  military  strategy  or  discussion 
of  the  philosoiihy  of  war.  Here  is  war  as 
Mr.  Lardner  saw  it  : 

Thursday,   September  IS.  Paris. 

Up  early  and  to  the  praraKe.  Deliveretl  the 
tools.  "Yous  had  better  buy  a  tire  pump."  said 
my   adviser. 

"Je  suppose,"  said  I,  "that  I'll  have  to  K"t 
an  order  from   Papa   Joflfre." 

"No,"  he  said.  "That's  une  chose  vous  can 
buy  sans  an  order." 

"Voulez-vous  get  to  work  on  the  car  risht 
away  ?" 

".•\h.  oui,"  says  he. 

I  asked  my  chauffeur  to  take  me  to  a  niaison 
du  tire  pumps.  We  found  one  on  the  Champs 
Ely.^oes.  Other  fhinsrs  for  sale  in  the  store  were 
watches  and  v>erfumery.  I  proceetied  thence  to 
French    General    Headnuarters. 

Monsieur  du  License  suri>tnzed  n\e  by  asking 
f'lr  a  picture  and  takinyr  my  description,  which 
I   could  almost  have   rimed  by   this   time — 

Hair   Jet   Harlc,    hut   a    imvrity  of    I'f ; 
Forehead  hiyh  as  the  Fijfel  tower: 
Prominent   nose,  but  it's   mine:  I  loee  it; 

K'les  the   b'-owti  of  the   i^atuty  jtower; 
Meiliniii   mouth,   not  the  best  for  kisses: 

Chin  as   ri>i<nd  <»,<  a  billiurd  ball: 
Dark-   coiiipleeted — Oh.    Mister,    this   is 
Me,  and  I'm   better   thun  si.v  /«**  tall 
"What   est   the  numero  of  the  engine'" 
"Fotii-    hundred    loid    tifty-six    thou.s«nd    thre« 
hundred    and    four,"     1    retdievl    sans    liattinw'    »» 
eyeln-sh. 

He   took    it   down    and   disappeared   iiiti>  an  mi- 
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jciniriK  room.  In  a  little  while  he  returned  with 
a  license   plate — second-hand  to  match   the  car. 

I  carried  it  along  to  display  to  the  man  at 
G.   H.   Q..  as   it  is   technically  known 

■'Ou  can  I  get  the  tires  ?"  I  asked. 

"Anywhere,    with    that    order,"    he  said. 

So  I  told  the  driver  to  go  anywhere,  and  he 
misunderstood  and  took  me  everywhere.  The  tire 
maison  he  chose  was  as  far  away  as  he  could 
drive  without  crossing  the   Swiss  border. 

"Now  back  to  the  United  States  garage,"  said 
I,  and  we  arrived  just  as  they  were  closing. 

My  friend  told  me  that  the  car  had  been 
"taken  down."  When  I  saw  it  I  was  convinced 
that  the  "taking  down"  had  been  accomplished 
with   shrapnel. 

"How  many  months  will  it  take  to  put  it  to- 
gether  again  ?"    I  asked. 

"Tres  few  minutes,"  said  the  mechanic.  "It 
will  be  all  finished  to-morrow  midi." 

"It  looks   all   finished   now." 

"Avez-vous  votre  license  ?"  he  inquired. 

I  displayed  it  triumphantly. 

"Ah,  oui,"  he  said,  "But  that's  just  the  license 
for  the  car.  Vous  must  aussi  have  a  driver's 
license." 

"Bonne  nuit!"  I  yelped.  "And  what  for?" 

My  Four  Weeks  in  France,  by  Ring  W.  Lard- 

ner.  Bobbs,  Merrill  &  Co.  §1.25. 

Huts  in  Hell 

THERE  is,  in  this  little  volume  by  Dr. 
Poling,  associate  president  of  the  United 
Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  more  than 
the  vivid,  virile  account  of  his  experiences 
with  our  army  on  the  western  front.  There 
is  the  answer  to  a  question  which  in  varied 
forms  is  being  asked  by  many  people  in 
America  today :  "Exactly  what  does  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  do  for  our  boys  over  there? 
Vaguely  we  know — but  particulars.    .    .    .?" 

It  is  just  these  particulars  which  Dr. 
Poling  supplies.  His  is  the  gift  of  that 
genial  and  personal  touch  which  lends  real- 
ity to  the  recounted  incident,  and  he  has 
obtained  his  material  first  hand.  Alone,  he 
managed  a  front-line  hut  for  three  days ; 
hp  talked  with  our  soldiers  before  they  went 
into  battle  and  after  they  came  out :  he  saw 
them  in  hospital,  in  billets,  in  the  trenches, 
on  leave ;  and  as  one  who  exposed  himself 
with  them  to  all  the  dangers  of  the  line. 
h<-  obtained  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
attitude — and  the  gratitude  I — of  the  men 
toward  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

In  speaking  of  one  of  the  huts,  Dr.  Pol- 
ing says : 

Home  it  is  to  these  far-called  soldierR  of  free- 
dom who  pay  the  sterner  price  of  the  world's 
redemption.  It  holds  them  to  their  yesterdays, 
it  grip«  them  to  their  pasts.  In  the  atmospher; 
of  it«  manly  decency  they  breathe  deeply  and 
are  purified.  .  .  .  We  could  not  win  this  war 
without  the  Young  .Men's  Christian  Association  ; 
for,  even  tho  our  armies  reached  Berlin,  our 
sou's   would   lose  th^ir  way. 

fJvtn   in  Hell,  by   Daniel   A.   Poling.    Christian 

Endeavor   World,    Boston.    $1..3.5. 

Stories  of  Men  at  War 

WK  have  much  literature  of  the  war 
but  very  little  real  literature.  Any- 
thing (ibont  thf  war  is  interesting  and  the 
yt'>ri<-H  told  by  the  nverag*'  fighting  man 
nrf  no  Icms  grit»[)ing  iK-fjiimc  they  lack  the 
infjingibie  (juiiiity  that  we  call  literary 
Rtyle.  It  in  a  keen  pleasure  to  find  a  book 
like  flrntlfmrn  at  Armn  whfeh  combines 
fidelity  to  faefn  and  vividne-s  f/f  narrative 
with  a  rare  gift  for  the  f)hrase  and  the 
inrmt  diMcrirniniiting  senye  of  values. 

Thl«<  \n  war  fi'-tlon — Mhort  Htorien  in  the 
b<»irt  Pdinf  of  the  term — but  bnsed  on  itc- 
t'lal  fXf>frU-iifo<i.  Each  one  in  striking,  and 
the  fnimiilative  effect  of  the  whole  rollee- 
Mon  in  iinforgettjible.  Here  in  the  iitinox- 
(  h«Te  of  the  war,  the  pxyfliology  of  the 
'nrri'xr".  We  get  down  iinrlep  the  Mkin  of 
the  fighting  men  and  «ee  their  minds  nnd 
<">n]'t  laid  bare.  The  big,  live,  moving  eventH 
nre  here  an  in  all  "toricM  i,f  the  war,  hut 
this  firsthand  knowlefl^e  of  th<-  hiimfin 
ie,-iftif,n»i  i«  Mornething  which  in  xeldom  dix- 
cjoxcfj  to  iiM.  TheMc  are  human  <<ouIh,  not 
fighting  mnchineM.  and  their  xtrnggleM  and 
ntC'ftif*.  yn.  and  their  triiimr)h«,  even  tliejr 
fun.  make  up  n  Meri«.K  of  storieM  which 
ought   \j>  take  their   plac»«   atnonK   the    p«r- 
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War  Service  and  System  Service 

So  many  of  our  employees  have  left  for  the  War,  and 
so  much  of  our  factory  space  is  devoted  to  govern- 
ment work  that  it  is  difificult  to  keep  the  Production  of 
filing  devices  and  supplies  up  with  the  increasing  pace 
set  by  Demand. 

We  are,  however,  keeping  intact  our  highly  specialized 
sales  representation,  and  diverting  the  full  power  of  its 
energy  and  abilitv  from  sales-work  into  SYSTEM 
PLANNING  SERVICE,  for  the  Government  and  for 
Industry. 

Without  proper  methods  and  equipment  for  keeping  its 
records,  Industry  would  be  crippled  within  a  period  of  . 
weeks ;   the   Gov^ernment   would   meet  untold   difficulties 
in  the  conduct  of  the  War. 

Record  Filing  eq,uipment  and  supplies  are  the  foundation 
of  business  that  is  built  to  endure,  and  System  Service  is 
the  architect.  Y  and  E  Equipment.  .Supplies  and  System 
Service  are  even  greater  necessities  today  than  ever 
before. 

For  these  reasons  we  are  doing  the  utmost  to  overcome 
Production  difficulties,  and  will  also  maintain  our  System- 
Planning  Service — at  our  own  expense,  as  always — for 
the  periods  of  the  War  and  the  Reconstruction. 

We  welcome  inquiries  about  methods 
thought  best  for  handling  anv  system  of 
record-keeping.  Write  us  (fully),  or  inquire 
of  our  local  representatives.  Address  on 
request. 
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ROSES,  Violets  and  the  earlier  blooming  potted  plants  compete  with  late  Chrysanthe- 
mum varieties,  to  dominate  Thanksgiving  displays  in  Flower  shops  everywhere. 
It's  needless  to  say  that  flowers  will  contribute  much  to  your  Thanksgiving  observance. 

This  Thanksgiving,  perhaps,  your  soldier  boy  will   be  on  furlough,  or  you'll  entertain  another  soldier 
boy  in  his  place.  Think  how  much  he  will  appreciate  the  presence  of  flowers  there  in  your  home. 

Your  florist  is  ready  to  handle  Thanksgiving  orders  with  infinite  care  as  to  details  of  arrangement.  The 
cost  will  be  small  as  you  desire. 

It's  appropriate  to  send  Thanksgiving  Floral  Remembrances 

Flowers  may  be  sent  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  or  Canada  through  the  Florists'  Telegraph  Delivery 

WKoseT3irHidec/  is  iny 
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liiiiufiit    litcrnt  me  i)f   the   war,   .■^i?  poignant 

and  so  vital  ant  tln'.v. 

(tfiilli'vten    at    Anim,    liy    "Ceiitui-Um."    DouWe- 
day.    Page  &   Co.   §1.40. 

Tlie  Destroyers  Make  Good 

IF  you  are  provul  of  our  navy,  or  if  you 
want  to  be,  read  Janios  15.  Couuolly's 
(•DJorful  account  of  The  U-Iioat  Hunters  iu 
llio  Atlantic  war  zono  and  iu  the  North 
Scu.  Mr.  Connolly  crost  ou  one  of  our 
trooi)sliii)s  and  Liter  cruised  on  au  Ameri- 
can destroyer  oil'  the  I'nKlish  coast.  His 
li's(  riptions  are  eloquent  of  the  vigorous 
111  ion  and  hard  woi-k  that  sea  service  de- 
mands, and  of  the  hi^h  achievement  with 
which  it  recompenses.  Interesting  anecdotes 
of  llotilla  humor  enliven  Mr.  Connolly's 
book ;  there  is  a  noteworthy  chapter  on 
The  Navy  as  a  career. 

The   U-Bont   Ifuvtcnt,   by   James  B.   Connolly. 
Chark-s   Scribner's    Sonu.    $1.50. 

The  Turks  at  War 

CAPTAIN  C.KOKGE  A.  SCHllEINER, 
the  author  of  From  Berlin  to  Bag- 
dad, is  seemingly  both  au  American  citizen 
and  a  former  officer  iu  the  Boer  War.  He 
gives  us  an  account  of  personal  observa- 
tions of  Turkey  iu  wartime,  and  a  view  of 
the  Gallipoli  campaign  from  the  enemy 
side.  After  reading  his  book  we  cannot 
escape  the  conviction  that  he  would  have 
been  better  advised  at  this  time  to  parade 
less  his  privileged  intimacy  with  high  Ger- 
man and  Turkish  officers,  and  display  more 
recognition  of  the  bravery  with  which  the 
French  and  British  fought  the  unfortunate 
Gallipo-li    campaign. 

From  Berlin  to   Bagdad,  by   George  A.    Schrei- 
ner.   Harper   &   Bros.    $2. 

Germany  Her  Own  Judge 

THIS  scholarly  research  into  state 
pa|)ers.  shows  Germany  condemned 
not  only  by  her  own  action  but  by  her  own 
word. 

The  authoi',  boru  in  Russia,  educated  in 
Switzerland,  choosing  Germany  as  his  home 
— ''as  it  was  thoroly  sympathetic  to  me  iu 
many  respects,  not  least  politically" — cor- 
rectly defines  himself  as  a  cosmopolitan,  and 
his  collection  of  facts,  coming  from  an  evi- 
dent student  of  European  history,  makes 
German!/  Her  Own  Jiuhje  an  extensive  but 
carefully  written  treatise  of  superlative 
value. 

It  reminds  one  of  Dr.  Church's  answer 
to  the  German  professors,  except  that  it 
goes  deeper  and  is  of  course  a  later  work. 
Possibly  few  Americans  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  read  the  full  text  of  the  Belgian 
state  papers,  because  before  the  war  Ger- 
many made  public  only  such  parts  of  these 
papers  as  would  not  condemn.  Suter-Lerch. 
by  means  of  quoting  fully  the  state  papers 
of  the  belligerents,  places  the  noose  where 
it  is  best  titting  for  a  German  hanging. 

German.}!    Her    Own    Judpe     by    H.    J.    Suter- 
Lerch.   Houghton-Mifflin  Co.,   Boston.   60  cents. 

War  Books  of  Many  Sorts 

Sei's  I.ES  Arms,  by  Mai-ccl  Moraud.  (Henry 
Holt  &  Co.)  A  collection  of  descriptive  articles 
on  various  phases  of  the  war  written  in  siimple 
French.  Contains  e.xplanatory  .notes  ami  voc.^b- 
uJaij'. 

A  General's  Letters  To  Hts  Son.  (Hontrh- 
ton.  Mifflin  Co..  $1.)  Kxcellent'y  given  avlvicj 
from  an  older  to  n  younger  oHicer,  that  applies 
not  only  to  military  life.  Well  worth  reavling  by 
everybody. 

Present  Day  Warfare,  bv  Jaequea  Rouvier. 
(Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $1.35.)  .A  most  inter- 
esting commentary  anil  description  of  war  as 
it  is  fought  ttnlay.  Not  tactics  fur  the  ofhcer, 
but   facts  for  the  la^intvn. 

The  Flame  That  Is  France,  bv  Henry  M*J. 

herbe.  (Century  Co..  *1  )  With  e\.«ui.>\te 
and  finished  art  the  author  presents  delicate 
portraits,  brief  musings,  clear-cut  iiicivlents  ivf 
battle.  This  book,  which  won  th«s  Uoitcourt  prlM 
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for  1917,  is  at  the  same  time  the  most  personal 
and  the  most  impersonal  that  has  come  to  us 
hot  from  the   fighting  zone. 

Knights  of  the  Air,  by  Bennett  A.  Molter. 
(Appleton  &  Co.,  $1.50.)  As  interestinp:  to  the 
lay  reader  sa  it  should  be  of  value  to  the  avia- 
tion student. 

The  Spy  on  the  Submarine,  by  Com.  Thomas 
D.  Parker,  U.  S.  N.  (W.  A.  Wilde  Co.,  Chi- 
cago.) A  story  with  genuine  nautical  quality, 
and   much  of   instructive   value. 

The  Black  Watch,  by  Joe  Cassels,  Scout. 
(Doubleday,  Page  .Se  Co.,  $1.25.)  Another  ac- 
count of  the  first  months  of  the  war  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Black  Watch  who  was  in  the  retreat 
from  Mons. 

A  ViT.LAnE  IN  PiCARDY,  by  Ruth  Gaines.  (E. 
P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  $1.50)  The  story  of  the  Smith 
College  Relief  Unit's  work  with  the  peasants  in 
devastated  France — a  picturesque  tale  of  one  of 
war's  bjTJaths. 

Finding  Themselves,  by  Julia  C.  Stimson. 
(Macmillan  Co.,  SI. 25.)  Intimate  family  letters 
by  the  American  chief  nurse  of  a  Base  Hospital 
Unit  in  France,  written  during  America's  first 
year  at  war. 

Back  from  Hell,  by  S.  C.  Benson.  (A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Co.,  SI. 30.)  A  former  church  minis- 
ter and  ardent  pacifist,  who  is  now  a  volunteer 
American  soldier,  tells  of  the  German  reign  of 
terror  he  witnessed  in  Belgium. 

The  War  Dog,  by  Edward  Peple.  (E.  P.  Dut- 
ton &  Co.,  50  cents.)  "The  grit  of  a  dog  who 
was  unafraid"  is  the  subject  of  this  slim  volume 
of  appealing  verse,  written  to  heio  the  Red 
Cross,  and  dedicated  to  "any  good  dog,  and  all 
of  them." 

Fighting  the  Boche  Under  Ground,  by  Cap- 
tain H.  D.  Trounce.  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
$1.50.)  Vivid,  first-hand  account  of  mine  con- 
structing and  firing  under  No-Man's-Land.  Rich 
with  tales  of  a  hitherto  little  recognized  phase 
of   war-time  heroism. 

Out  of  the  Jaws  of  Hunland,  by  McMuUen 
and  Evans.  (G.  P.  Putnam,  $1.50.)  Apart  from 
the  thrill  of  adventure  in  the  escapes  of  Ally 
prisoners  from  Germany,  this  picture  of  Ger- 
many's internal  condition  convinces  one  that  ihi' 
lot  of  the  German  people  is  one  of  overwhelming 
hardship. 

Genseric,  King  of  the  Vandals  and  First 
Prls.sian  Kaiser,  by  Poultney  Bigelow.  (G.  H. 
Putnam,  $1.50.)  The  story  of  Genseric 's  conquest 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  interpreted  in  the  light 
of  recent  events  in  the  history  of  the  modem 
Vandals  and  their  king. 

The  Vandal  of  Europe,  by  Wilhelm  Muhlon. 
(G.  P.  Putnam,  $1.50.)  The  reading  public  is 
BOW  familiar  with  Dr.  Muhlon's  sensational  rev- 
elations of  the  mental  attitude  of  those  in  Ger- 
many's high  places  before  and  after  the  out- 
break of  war.  His  diary  printed  serially  is  now 
published  in   book  form. 

Colette  Paudoche:  The  Story  of  a  Young 
Girl  of  Mf.Tz,  by  Maurice  Barrts  ;  translated  by 
Frances  Wibon  Huard.  (George  H.  Doran  Co.. 
$1.50.)  A  before-the-war  analysi-s  of  Franco- 
Pru.-iaian  antagonism,  tran-slated  into  human 
terms,  with  the  purpose  of  revealing  the  loyalty 
of  Lorraine  to   France. 

For  the  Business  Library 

Merthandisi.vg,  by  Archer  Wall  Douglas. 
(Macmillan  Co.,  $1.)  Abnorbingly  interesting, 
pa£ked  with  uneful  information,  and  written 
with  BO  engaging  a  manner  a«  to  give  life  and 
actual  charm  to  what  many  would  consider  th'? 
dry  detailH  of  buBinots.  The  last  chapter.  "The 
Human  E'luation,"  is  itself  well  worth  the  price 
of  the  book. 

The  Sklkctton  and  Training  of  the  Brgi- 
NF-ss  ExKC'JTiVE.  by  Enoch  liurton  Gouin.  (Mac- 
millan Co.,  $1.50.)  r.iealH  with  the  problem 
of  pffxlucing  executives  having  the  di-sirabie 
natural  characteristics  cultivated  and  perfected 
by  !iati»fact/jry  training;  a  study  of  Hucce«Hful 
meth'jfis  in  use  in  many  large  cori>orations,  to- 
K<rther  with  the  views  of  practical  business  men 
and   students   of   business    psychology. 

Twr  I^AW  op  CoMMFp.riAL  PAfF.R.  by  William 
Underhill  .Moore.  (D.  Appleton  &.  Co..  |2.)  Pro- 
vider for  bUHiness  men,  bankeni  and  brokern. 
students  of  business  mHho'ls,  employeeK  and 
th*-  general  rea/ler.  a  s<-rvifeable  rt.erence  Ixiok 
covering  carefully  and  comprehensively  the  use 
or  law  of  commercial  paper  now  used  us  me- 
dium  of   exchange. 

AnviRTHiNG  AND  .Ski.uno  PRArTiCK,  by  .Tohn 
F{  Opdyke.  fA.  W.  Hhaw  Co.,  Chicago.)  Writ- 
ten with  a  iU-iH>TnU-\y  pedagogic  aim  and  is 
In   '  '!'■'■  muTf  likely   to   lnter<«t   the  tea<-h- 

*rr  udent  than   th«'  experienced   miin   of 

aff"-  .  ■■      extensive    bibliography    is    useful. 

AvfiKiCAN  Raii.wav  Arroi;NTls'!.  by  Henry  C. 
Adarr,,-.  <  H'-riry  ffolt  ft  Co.,  f.;.)  H:ix  for  Its 
chi»f  «lm  the  explanation  of  a/-eepterl  HUindard 
accounting  rules  and  the  making  clear  what  is 
m»ant  by  a  scientidc  system  of  acfountH  ;  the 
author  is  the  recognlwd  authority  on  the  sub- 
J^'t  snd  hii(  \^^tV  lo  basic  for  students  of  ac- 
efmntinie  and  for  offirials. 


Brush  Teeth 

In  This  Way  for  a  Week 

All  Statements  Approved  by  High  Dental  Authorities 


Watch  the  Film  Go 


Dental  science  has  obtained  a  new 
and  better  method  of  teeth  cleaning. 
Able  authorities  have  proved  it  by  clin- 
ical tests. 

It  is  now  embodied  in  a  dentifrice 
called  Pepsodent.  And  we  offer  you  a 
special  tube  to  show  its  unique  results. 

Its  object  is  to  end  the  film  on  teeth 
— the  cause  of  most  tooth  troubles — 
that  slimy  film  which  gets  into  crevices 
and  stays,  and  which  resists  the  tooth 
brush. 

That  film  is  what  discolors — not  your 


teeth.  It  hardens  into  tartar.  It  holds 
food  which  ferments  and  forms  acid.  It 
holds  the  acid  in  contact  with  the  teeth 
to  cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They, 
with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of  pyor- 
rhea. So  that  film  is  the  great  tooth 
destroyer. 

Old  methods  of  tooth  brushing  fail  to 
end  film.  That  is  why  brushed  teeth 
discolor  and  decay.  This  new  method 
does  remove  it,  and  we  urge  you  to 
prove  it  by  a  simple  test. 


A  New  Dental  Era 


Dental  authorities  have  watched  the 
Pepsodent  action  in  thousands  of  cases. 
Years  of  proving  show  that  this  prod- 
uct marks  a  new  dental  era. 

It  is  based  on  pepsin,  the  digestant  of 
albumin.  The  film  is  albuminous  mat- 
ter. The  object  is  to  dissolve  the  film, 
then  to  constantly  prevent  its  accumu- 
lation. 

Old  methods  for  using  pepsin  were 
impossible  on  teeth.  Pepsin  must  be 
activated,  and  the  usual  agent  is  an  acid 
which  destroys  enamel. 

But  modern  science  has  discovered  a 
harmless  activating  method.  Five  gov- 
ernments have  already  granted  patents. 
That  method  is  employed  in  Pepsodent. 
And  it  solves  the  problem  of  this  film 
as  nothing  else  has  done. 

The  result  is  a  dentifrice  which,  au- 
thorities say,  must  supersede  the  old 
kinds.  You  will  know  that  when  you 
try  it. 


Send  the  coupon  with  lo  cents  for  a 
special  tube.  Use  it  like  any  tooth  paste 
and  watch  results.  Note  how  clean  your 
teeth  feel  after  using.  Mark  the  absence 
of  the  film.  See  how  teeth  whiten  as 
the  fixed  film  disappears. 

Those  results  are  essential  to  your 
teeth's  protection.  You  will  want  them 
always  when  you  see  them  once.  Cut 
out  the  coupon  now. 


SPECIAL  10-CENT  TUBE 

A  size  not  sold  in  Drug  Stores 

THE  PEPSODENT  CO. 

Dept.  233.  1104  S.Wabash  Ave. .Chicago,  111. 

Enclosed   find   10c   for    a   Special  Tube  of 
Pepsodent. 


Name. 


A  diireas  . 


Return  your  empty  tooth  paste  tubes  to  the  nearest  Red  Cross  Station. 


The  New-Da^  Dentifrice 
A  Scientific  Product — Sold  by  Druggists  Everywhere 
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Pencils  and 
eye  glasses 

You  wouldn't  want  to 
read  all  day  through 
another  person's  glasses. 
Of  course  not!  And 
neither  should  you 
work  all  day  with  a 
pencil  never  intended 
for  your  kind  of  work. 


ELDoradO 

~t/ie  master  diau/in^pencir 

has,  among  its  graduating  de- 
grees, a  pencil  of  the  precise 
hardness  or  softness  to  suit  each 
kind  of  wotk — each  individual 
taste.  The  strong,  smooth,  re- 
sponsive leads  are  making  work 
easier,  quicker,  more  economical 
in  every  industry  and  profession. 
Made  in  17  degrees — 9H  (hard- 
est) to  6B  (softest);  HB  (me- 
dium) is  most  popular  for  gen- 
eral work. 

Write  xu  the  nature  of  your 
pencil  'work  and  name  of  dealer, 
enclosing  15c  in  stamps,  and  ive 
fwill  send  you  full-length  samples 
of  the  right  degrees  for  you, 
•worth  double  the  money  —  also 
our  chart  shonxiing  the  uses  of  the 
17  degrees. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 

Dept.  143- J  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


© 


oXx 


Canadian 
dittributora 


Established 
1827 


A.  R.  MacDougall  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


Send  Your  Name  and  Weil 
Send  You  a  Lachnite 

DON'T  nomJ  a  penny.  Just  Bend  your  namo  und nay.  "Sendme 
u  Lachnitt)   mounted  in  a  e.'lid  u.>|.)   rinif  on  U'  days'  free 
trial."      W.-    will  aeml  it  rrepaiil  ri»flit  to  your  home.     When   it 
,1  coniL-a  mert*  ly  dtaposlt   *l  7".  witli  thepo^^'niiin  an.)  tlu-n  wear  th.i 
I    rintf  lor  1(»  full  dnyw.    If  you,  or  If  any  of  your  Irlends  can  tell 
I   It  (rom  a  diamond,  send  It  bacf  .    l{<it  it'  you  .l.-.-i.lo  tu  buy  it 
1  — aenj  ua  I'Z.tt  u  muntb  until  iV6  lb  hum  liucii  paid. 

Wrif  A  TnHsiV  ^*>nd  your  name  nnw.  Tell  um  which  of  the 
VVlltV^    mvuajr   nolid  iroUl  rinKn.lllur^trated  above  yuu  wiah 

I  '  mllca'  ur  men 'a),    lie  tture  to  aend  lliitfur  aiiu. 

I  HdroidtartimanCo.,  12N.  Michigan  Av..Depc  2488  Chicago 


m 


INDEPENDENT 
OPINIONS 


1  ili'sirc  to  oxprt'ss  iiarticular  cominciiila- 
tioii  t)t'  tluee  t'ditorial  articli's  wliicli  ap- 
in'iut'd  in  jtiiu'  issue  t)f  Sept.  '1\  on  "Inti'l- 
Ifcliial  I'lt'parciliH'ss,"  "Coal"  and  "Liberty 
After  the  War."  These  aitich's  to  nie  ap- 
Ifeai-    to    be    particuhiriy    timely. 

It'  I  am  infoniu'd  conectly  tliere  are 
stales  in  tiie  .Middle  West  where  it  is  for- 
liidden  to  use  in  public-  any  lauKuaKi'  but 
lOiiKlisli ;  and  even  in  the  houM's  so  the 
re|)ort  goes — it  is  uidawful  for  any 
but  those  who  know  no  other  lauKuaK*'  but 
their  native  lanj^uafie  to  use  anythinj;  but 
I'ln^rlish.  This,  if  true,  nuitehes  the  iutoler- 
aiice  of  the  most  intolerant  state  of  Europe. 

The  coal  situation  ecnild  not  very  well 
bo  more  wretched.  All  thru  the  last  season 
there  was  open  selling  at  j)rices  beyond 
the  supposed  ma.ximuni.  lOarly  this  year 
we  were  urged  to  "Order  early."  Notwith- 
standing this,  some  who  ordered  in  the 
niiiUlle  of  March  when  coal  was  at  !i?S.r>() 
still  have  emi)ty  bins,  and  the  price  is  $11, 
and  going  up. 

The  last  |)aragraph  of  your  article  "Lib- 
erty After  the  War"  beginning  "The  one 
restriction  of  liberty  that  is  without  ex- 
cuse that  imposed  by  intt)lerance.  fanaticism 
and  mobmindedn(>ss,"  is  particularly  time- 
ly, for  there  is  at  the  present  time  in  tliis 
country  a  fedei'atiou 
growing  in  influence 
avowed  purpose  is  to 
the  religious  practise 
conformitv  with  their 


of  church  leaders, 
and  i)ower,  whose 
mold  by  legislation 
in  this  country  in 
ideas. 


'fhe  editorial  in  the  September  14  issue, 
"Scientific  I'ermission  to  I']at,"  is  one  from 
which  1  must  mildly  dissent,  notwithstand- 
ing Professor  Osboru's  high  standing,  for 
the  following  reasons : 

1.  My  experience  with  patients  is  that 
a  large  proportion,  when  choosing  their 
own  menu,  will  persistently  eat  those  things 
which  hinder  their  recovery. 

'?..  The  experience  of  such  men  as  Luigi 
Coruaro  and  Horace  Fletcher,  show  that 
long  life  and  splendid  endurance  iliay  re- 
sult from  a  voluntary  restriction  from  food 
from  what  one  has  eaten  when  "following 
his  instincts." 

3.  Life  insurance  statistics  show  that  the 
life  expectancy  of  a  man  of  thirty-five  is 
better  if  be  is  10  per  cent  under  average 
weight  than  if  he  is  th(>  average,  and  very 
much  better  than  if  he  is  above  the  average. 
If  this  means  anything  at  all  it  means  that 
the  average  nuiii,  when  following  his  in- 
stinct, eats  too  much. 

4.  How  about  the  "instincts"  that  lead 
mail  to  use  alcohol  and  drugs?  There  is 
hardly  a  native  race  but  has  found  ami  put 
in  use.  some  one  or  more  of  some  of  these 
naicotic  drugs.  G.  H.  Heald 

Washintjton,  I).  C. 

To  find  three  likable  editorials  in  a  single 
number  is  great  good  luck.  We  wish  we 
could  keep  u\)  that  average  for  every  issue 
and  each  reader.  The  mild  criticism  of  the 
fourth  editorial  is  no  less  welcome  than 
the  commendation  of  the  other  three.  Dr. 
Heald,  who  is  editor  of  Life  and  Health, 
raises  some  good  points.  But  in  calling  at- 
tcMition  to'  experiments  that  go  to  i)rove 
that  the   nornuil   appetite   is  on    the  whole 

good  guide  we  did  not  nu'an  to  imply 
at   everybody,   even   a   )ierson    of  diseased 

jierverted  appetite,  should  eat  everything 

all  he  wanted  to  on  all  occasions. 


We  who  are  working  for  international 
relations  fouiuled  on  justice  and  democracy 
I'cpudiate  the  name  "i)acilist"  in  its  present 
inrerpretation.  'I'he  words  "pacifist"  and 
"pacilism"  came  from  Kurope  y(>ars  agi>  in 
good  standing,  and  in  their  origimil  senst» 
stood  for  wo-i-ld  orgaui/.aliiiii  aiul  the  final 
abolition  of  war.  They  were,  however,  never 


satisfactory  to  most  of  the  American  work- 
ers because  of  their  passive  sound  and 
capacity  of  being  misconslrueil. 

Kec«'ntly  these  words  have  been  made  to 
stand  for  (|ualities  hnth  weak  and  bad — 
((uaiities  from  which  in  their  origin;il  nu'an- 
ing  they  were  as  far  removed  as  patriotism 
is  from  disloyalty.  The  vast  ma  ority  of 
mendx'rs  of  peace  societies  are  as  remote 
from  "|)acifism"  when  interiu-eted  as  cow- 
ardice, sedition,  and  tr(>ason,  as  are  workers 
for  righteousness  from  promoters  of  un- 
righteousness. 

Our  belief  is  what  it  always  has  been, 
vi/...  that  a  League  of  Nations  nuist  be 
formed  to  keep  order  and  lu-omote  justice 
in  the  civilized  world  by  means  of  an  In- 
ternational Court,  a  Council  of  Concilia- 
tion, and  an  international  force.  The  fruits 
of  this  war  must  be  a  better  and  a  war-less 
world. 

Miis.  J.  Malcolm  Forbes  and  others. 

We  sympathize  somewhat  with  th(>  feel- 
ing of  these  protestants.  The  word  "paci- 
fist," imported  into  the  language  from  the 
French  within  the  last  five  years,  has  never 
been  j)opular  among  thos(»  to  whom  it  was 
applied  and  now  is  decidedly  unpoi)ular. 
It  is  especially  a  glaring  misnomer  when 
applied  to  the  advocates  of.  a  League  of 
Nations,  for  the  prevention  of  war  is  only 
one  of  the  objects  of  such  a  world  organi- 
zation. As  well  call  the  framers  of  the 
American  constitution  pacifists  because  one 
of  their  objects  was  "to  insure  domestic 
tranquillity."  As  well  call  the  church  an 
"Anti-Sin  Society."  The  negative  aspect 
of  the  movement  is  not  the  most  important 
altho  it  has  too  often  been  made  the  most 
couspicuous. 


Your  issue  7th  inst.,  "Stop  the  tiger" — 
a  perfectly  desirable  suggestion,  and  if  we 
\vere  dealing  with  oriiinarily  constituted 
human  beings  something  could,  no  doubt,  be 
done  to  minimize  further  loss  of  the  un- 
replaceable. 

Unfortunately,  however,  we  are  face  to 
face  with  facts  which  must  place  the  entire 
odium  for  this  disgusting  conflict  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  (termans — the  German 
people  as  a  mass  without  any  fool  distinc- 
tions. 

Unquestionably  the  Central  Powers  mu.st 
bo  made  to  pay  handsomely — so  far  as 
money  can  pay — for  all  replaceable  dam- 
age. But,  if  there  is  any  sense  of  justice 
left  in  us  there  must  be  a  sort  of  repara- 
tiim  extorted  for  those  exquisite  monu- 
ments of  human  genius — such  as  the  Cloth 
Hall  of  Ypres,  Reims  Cathedral,  etc. 

To  carry  out  stich  a  proper  and  most 
necessary  and  salutary  course  at  least  a 
similar  number  of  such  edifices  in  Germany 
and  Austria  should  be  destroyed. 

People  capable  of  rebuilding  such  edifices 
as  (Jerman.v  has  so  wantoidy  and  malicious- 
ly destroyed  no  longer  exist.  We  are  me- 
chanics luiwaday.s — not  artists. 

AVlLLl.XM    Dl'XSMORK   Boil  M 

lioixe,  Idaho 

The  world  is  greatl.v  the  loser  by  the  de- 
struction of  the  Cloth  Hall  of  Ypres,  the 
C.'ithedral  of  Ueims  and  the  Library  of 
r.ouvain.  We  cannot  see  that  the  world 
would  be  the  gainer  by  the  destruction  of 
the  Hathaiis  of  Nuremburg,  the  Cathedral 
of  ('(dogne  and  the  Library  of  Leipzig,  To 
destroy  a  building  o(  a  captured  city  is  th«* 
same  as  killing  a  prisoner.  Both  edirte<» 
and  individual  are  irreplai-e.-ible.  We  cannot 
adciiuately  punish  th»>  (uM-nians  for  such 
wanton  destruction  of  life  and  property  hut 
thai    is   no   rt>astu»    for    iiuitatins;   tlieui. 
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BUILDING  AN   OFFICE 
LIBRARY 

(Contiuiicil  from  pafjc  21Jf) 

methods  of  the  banking  business  are 
taught  by  executives  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  by  trained  professors  from 
the  best  university  faculties.  The  president 
of  the  institution,  Frank  A.  Vanderlip, 
say?  that  in  addition  to  doing  a  full  day's 
work  at  his  bench  or  desk  a  young  man 
should  make  another  day  out  of  his  spare 
lime  and  devote  this  day  to  learning  all 
about  his  profession,  so  as  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  every  thing  he  does,  the 
approved  process  and  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple, and  thus  be  equipt  to  rise  to  any 
hight  of  opportunity  that  may  appear.  The 
phenomenal  success  ot  Mr.  Vanderlip  in 
promoting  the  huge  ^ya^  Savings  Thrift 
campaign  is  but  a  reflection  of  the  way  he 
educates  his  own  employees.  And  he  himself 
is  the  greatest  student  of  them  all. 

A  big  store  also  needs  a  big  library,  and 
a  competent  system  of  reading  and  study- 
ing for  clerks  and  executives.  The  first 
"store  university"  based  on  the  proper  se- 
lection and  use  of  books  was  founded  by 
John  Wanamaker  and  has  graduated  thou- 
sands of  students.  The  founder  states 
frankly  that  whatever  success  has  been  at- 
tained by  the  Wanamaker  stores  in  service 
to  the  community  has  been  due  largely  to 
the  education  of  store  employees.  Hundreds 
of  books  are  used  regularly  for  this  pur- 
pose. A  preparatory  institute  of  commerce 
and  a  university  with  postgraduate  courses 
furnish,  practically  without  cost  to  the 
student,  both  technical  training  for  work 
and  a  general  tiaining  for  life,  to  all  em- 
ployees from  the  youngest  to  the  oldest. 
They  are  taught  not  only  how  to  judge  and 
sell  goods,  but  also  how  to  please  the  cus- 
tomer at  any  cost ;  how  to  tell  the  exact 
truth  about  the  store  and  the  merchandise ; 
how  to  be  careful,  thoughtful  and  co-ur- 
teous ;  how  to  dress  neatly  ;  how  to  avoid 
offense  in  word  or  manner ;  how  to  culti- 
vate and  radiate  optimism ;  how  to  con- 
serve health  ;  how  to  save  money ;  how  to 
develop  personality ;  how  to  take  a  .sensi- 
ble vacation  ;  how  to  enjoy  play,  music  and 
literature ;  how  to  understand  business  aims 
and  principles ;  how  to  render  community 
service;  how  to  improve  home  life. 

A  great  factory  also  needs  a  great  library. 
We  note  a  few  points  of  interest  from  a 
recent  personal  visit  to  the  National  Cash 
Register  Company.  Probably  no  manufac- 
turing plant  in  the  country  ha.s  done  more 
to  utilize  current  publifation.s  for  the  bene- 
fit of  employees  and  offifjals.  The  library 
occupieH  one  of  the  largest,  lightest  and 
brightest  rooms,  near  the  main  entranr-e 
of  the  administration  building,  so  that  em- 
ployees rnay  stop  w  henever  they  have  a  lit- 
tle time  for  reading  or  studying.  The 
library  contains  several  thousand  hooks, 
magazines,  digests  and  reviews,  terhnical 
reports,  industrial  bulletins,  classified  lists 
ODfl  bibliographies,  and  other  guides  to 
effective  reading  by  emjiloyees,  with  enough 
fl<><?r  Hpace  to  acfomtnofjate  more  than  a 
hundred  persons  reading  at  the  same  time. 
The  library  is  open  week  days  from  7  :■'{<) 
a.  m.  to  rt  :'.'/>  p.  m.  An  expert  librarian 
ha»  charge  of  the  iKioks,  and  employn  a 
number  of  assistants  O)  help  her  handle 
the  volume  of  rerpiests  for  inrrirniation  of 
all  kinds.  The  arrival  of  new  hooks  )■<  noted 
'•n  a  printz-d  leaflet  for  general  distribution 
'very  month;  books  mentioned  on  oitf,  of 
tiit-m;  lists  Hhowed  that  ]'M  new  volume 
were  added  tf>  the  library  In  a  Hingle  month 
and  embraced  «u'h  a  variety  of  topies  as 
the  folI'Aving :  aflvertjying,  auditing,  <'amH, 
crifil  t;ir  <lyes,  e(H<king,  liousr-keepjng.  flies, 
drawing,  elef-trieKy,  elcf-trof  yping,  emery 
lpdu«itrjr,  enameling,    Ir<n'li,    inxpirational 
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War  Saving  Stamps   Will  Save  Soldiers 


Ne\s^  Importations 
Women's  Neckwear 

We  have  just  received  some  additional  im- 
portations of  French  Neckwear.  Included 
in  these  shipments  are  Collars,  Collar  and 
Cuff  Sets  and  Guimpes  beautifully  em- 
broidered in  dainty  designs. 

It  has  been  our  good  fortune  to 
secure  an  interesting  collection  of 
Filet  Collars  and  Sets  made  of  the 
finest  Italian  and  Chinese  Filet 
Lace. 

An  attractive  assortment  of  Real 
Irish  Crochet,  Carrick-ma-cross 
and  Limerick  Neckwear  has  also 
arrived  and  is  now  on  display. 

Guimpes  of  Net  and  Organdie, 
lace-trimmed  and  hand-embroid- 
ered,     ....     $2.25  up  to  18.00 

Vestees  of  Net,  Organdie  and 
Georgette,      .      $1.50,  3.00  and  3.50 

Stocks   and  Jabots   of  plain  Net, 

$1.50 

More  elaborate  styles  up  to  $18.00   .^^^j'^o'/^^^'^P^credfon^l'lo 

Ivory  Satin  Neckwear  in  new  shapes,  consisting  of 
Cowl,  Rolling,  Tuxedo,  Flat  and  Deep-back  Collars, 

$1.50,  2.25  and  up  to  8.75 

Any  of  the  merchandise  described  above  may  be  ordered 
with  complete  satisfaction  through  our  Mail  Order  Service 

Christmas  stocks  now  complete 
in  all  departments 


cCifltchecDn's 

Fifth  Ave.  34th  and  33d  Sts.,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Trade  Mark         = 
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WHAT  THINK  YE  OF  CHRIST? 

by  Rev.  K.  E.  Halt,  D.  D.,  and  other  Uoitariaa 

literatare  teat  FREE 

Addrcii  P.  0.  M..  Arllnttoo  St.  Church.  Boiton.  Man. 


oiTmi 


OiVxtex'S 


Detailed, 
illustrated,  simple,  A.  B.  C. 

instructions  for  making  the  various  ^ 
repairs  that  most  Ford  owners  tackle 
sooner  or  later.  Also  a  chart  showing 
at  a  glance  the  correct  charge  repair- 
men sliould  mako  for  every  concolvablo 
Ford  rci)alr.  All  this  bound  into  an  attrac- 
tive booklet,  sont  to  niiy  Kord  owner  fra*, 
on  receipt  of  25o  for  a  3  montlis 
trial  Kiibacrlptlon  to  FORDOWNER 
•  the  100  to  ir>()-pH({o  inauaziiH; 
that  KO.dOO  Ford  owners  Bwear 
by.  Wrlto  today  — edition  of 
free  boolilct   limited. 

Ford  Owner  Magazine 

610    Monlfinmury  Bldg.,Milwiiuk>i« 
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SMITH  CHi:CK 
PROTECTOR 
writes  full  amount  in 
body  o(  theck.  forcing 
brilliant  indelible  ink 
into  and  through  the 
fibres  of  the  paper, 
makinu  erasure  or  al- 
teration   imt>ossible. 

New  Article — New  Price 
— Sold  in  a  New  Way 

Insure  Your  Bank 

Account  Against 

Raised  Checks 

GUARANTEED  to  do  as  good  work 
as  check  protectors  costing  five  and 
ten  times  the  price. 

Sold  only  by  mail — direct  from  the  fac- 
tory to  you — only  one  small  profit. 
Gives  real  check  protection  at  a  price 
within  everyone's  means.  The  first  high- 
grade  check  protector  sold  at  a  popular 
price — $5. 

Beautifully  designed — stands  5^4  inches 
high — enclosed  mechanism— nickel  plated 
with  vulcanite  controller.  Mechanically 
correct — takes  any  sized  check — operates 
quickly  and  smoothly.  Makes  your  desk 
look  businesslike. 

——-CLIP  THIS  COUPON— —- 

CHARLES  E.  SMITH  &  CO. 

450  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York: 

Send  me  a  Smith  Check  Protector  today.  At 
the  end  of  five  days  I  will  return  it,  if  I  decide 
not  to  keep  it.  If  1  do  keep  it  1  will  send  you  $5 
in  five  days. 


s 


Name. 


Address. 


Bronze  Memorial 

TTaqt  TTC  Designs.Estimaixs  4 

A*VO*^.t>XkJ  Iluktratbd  Booklet  Frze 

jNO.WrLLIAMS.lNC.  Bronze  Foitodry  (Est.1875) 
Wm. Donald  Mr<'CHeu..Dcsuuii»    550  W.  27'M  St.New  YoRK 


Don't  Wear 
a  Truss 

Brooks*    Appliance,     the 

modern  scientific  invention,  the 
wonderful  new  discovery  that 
relieves  rupture,  will  be  sent 
on  trial.  No  obnoxious  springs 
or  pads. 

Brooks'  Rupture  Appliance 

Has  automatic  Air  Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts  together  as  you  would 
a  broken  limb.  No  salves.  No  lies.  Durable, 
che.ip.  Seijt  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Protected  by 
U.  S.  patents.  Catalog  and  measure  blanks 
mailed  free.  Send  name  and  address  today. 
C.  E.  BROOKS.     490F  Sl.te  St  .  M.nhall.  Mich. 


MR.  C.  E.  BROOKS 


ri'.idiug,  lubrioation,  innfhiiuMy,  nintlioinn- 
tic.-;,  iin'tiil  ftiloriiig,  luilhvriKlitiug,  Monroe 
1 'oftriui',  nii.scoUiiui'oiis,  oiit-of-dours  books, 
I);iiut,  patt'iit.s,  piintiiitj,  rotailiiig,  siifi'ty, 
fillip  muiiiiKi'iiiout,  sti'i'l,  .siih'siiiiiiiship, 
hti'ii()Kr:i|>ii.v,  tlicatriciils,  wolding. 

The  ctlicieiuy  of  tliis  library  is  deuoted 
by  it.s  piipulitrlty.  The  ri'oord  of  a  rrceut 
yt'iir  show.s  that  lllG  einiiloyccs  auil  oxocu- 
li\»'3  were  tiuiiibers  ol  tlu'  library;  tiues- 
tioiis  about  sluiiy,  rt'rirciife,  personal  and 
industrial  in-oblouis,  to  tlic  uuiiibor  of  21."{0 
wore  asked  and  answered ;  the  books  cir- 
culated reached  th»>  iiiiinber  of  12,200;  and 
tiie  readitig  itttendanei^  for  the  year  was 
10,257.  The  nieinbers  of  tlio  library  drew 
fivr  h(tiu(>  study  au  average  of  it  book  a 
liioiitli.  How  many  of  your  employees  or 
associates  read  a  book  a  month  right  along, 
on  expert  advice,  for  their  own  professional 
and  personal  advancement V  The  National 
('ash  Kegister  Company  is  the  dominant 
organization  in  its  own  field  thi'uout  the 
v.orld.  If  the  jiresident,  John  11.  Patterson, 
regartls  a  modern  library  system  funda- 
mental— as  he  docs — to  the  highest  mental- 
ity, productivity  and  g(>ueral  welfare  of  his 
employees,  would  it  not  pay  you  to  see  just 
how  a  library  can  be  made  to  serve  the 
interests  of  your  business  orgiinization? 

What  now  are  the  lirst  moves  to  make 
in  building  au  office  library?  We  will  map 
out  a  general  construction  program  whose 
si)ecilic  details  must  of  course  be  liandlecl 
by  local  ollicials,  and  may  be  modilied  or 
developed  to  suit  individual  circumstances 
or  preferences. 

1.  Before  you  make  any  move  at  all,  get 
your  peoi)le  interested.  Make  thom  want  a 
library.  Show  thorn  what  it  will  do.  Start 
with  the  high  officials,  but  do  not  stop  there. 
Go  slowly  and  carefully ;  produce  an  array 
of  facts,  to  convince  mind,  heart  and 
pocketbook  of  all  the  members  of  your  or- 
ganization that  they  ne(-d  a  library.  Use  one 
or  more  of  the  following  methods.  Road 
this  article  first  to  a  small  group  of  high 
otRcials,  then  perhaps  to  the  library  com- 
mittee noted  in  paragraph  2  below.  Have 
a  questionnaire  priiitcnl,  typewritten  or 
duplicated  for  distribution  among  all  your 
officials,  the  puri)0se  of  the  questionnaire 
being  to  find  what  book  or  books  each  of 
your  head  men  has  found  most  valuable  in 
shaping  his  career,  helping  him  over  hard 
places,  teaching  him  greater  proficiency  in 
his  trade,  business  or  profession,  training 
him  to  think  more  clearly  and  rapidly,  in- 
creasing his  income,  reducing  the  cost  of 
working  or  living,  or  otherwise  helping  the 
man  to  get  ahead  in  the  world.  The  ques- 
tionnaire might  also  ask  what  method  he 
followed  in  buying,  selecting  and  using  pub- 
lications for  his  home  library ;  what  three 
books  he  would  consider  most  valuable  for 
the  average  employee  of  yoiir  concern  to 
read  and  study ;  what  business,  trade  or 
professional  journal  ho  considers  the  best 
in  your  lino ;  what  plans,  methods  or  ideas 
taken  from  currtmt  books  and  magazines 
have  been  financially  profitable  in  his  de- 
partment;  and  what  kind  of  home  study  he 
regards  the  best  to  prepare  any  worker  for 
the  job  higher  up.  A  questionnaire  along 
this  line  should  prove  exceedingly  valuable. 
A  lecture,  blackboard  talk,  or  cpiestion-box 
address  by  exi)orienced  librarian,  or  by  an 
official  of  a  large  comi>any  owning  and 
conducting  a  library  with  marked  result.s 
in  the  form  of  benefits  to  employer  and 
enii)loyoos,  would  be  a  most  desirable  edu- 
cational feature  by  way  of  demonstrating 
what  books  can  do  for  business  efficiency, 
A  wealth  of  facts  and  illustrations  silong 
this  line  should  bo  available  from  ptiblish- 
ers  of  business  books,  th(>  t^ditors  of  library 
jouriuils  and  professional  nutgazines.  and 
the  officials  of  the  great  national  library 
organizations  mentioned  in  paragraph  ^i 
below.  You  need  a  lot  of  bedrock  facts  to 


show  what  n  library  has  doni"  for  other 
(•oncerns  before  you  start  an  agitation  to 
build    one. 

2.  jNlaiu'  a  librtiry  survey  to  include  all 
depailmenls  and  all  employees.  Only  this 
can  properly  determine  the  niunbor  anil 
variety  (vf  the  publications  you  need.  A 
blank  form  to  serve  as  a  model  for  this 
might  be  had  from  one  of  the  library  asso- 
ciations mentioned  below.  Or  you  might 
create  your  own  survey  system  analogous 
to  the  methods  of  connnunity  survey  adopt- 
ed by  such  national  organizations  as  the 
Uu.ssoll  Sage  Foundation  or  the  Survey 
Associates.  This  matter  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  library  should  be  handled  by 
a  library  committee  c-omposod  of  throe  to 
seven  members  or  with  a  representative 
from  e.ich  department,  the  majority  of  the 
committee  being  officials  of  tlie  organiza- 
tion selected  by  officials,  and  th(>  minority 
being  employees  selected  by  employees.  The 
survey  should  iiiclude  among  other  points 
the  following :  number  and  classification  of 
departments  ;  number  of  employees  in  each  ; 
relative  chance  of  i)romotion  in  each;  com- 
parative qu(>stions,  problems  and  difficul- 
ties in  each  that  niiglit  bo  solved  by  a  good 
library  service ;  number  and  classificatian 
of  home  libraries  of  employees;  average 
amount  of  spare  time  that  employees  wotild 
devote  to-  reading  aiul  studying  if  they  had 
opportunity  ;  kind  and  extent  of  reading 
done  by  employees  for  self-im[)rovement ; 
names  or  subjects  of  books  the  employees 
would  like  to  have  in  the  library ;  general 
education  of  employees  as  a  whole ;  size, 
extent,  quality  and  availability  of  the  near- 
est public  library  ;  specific  needs  and  uses 
for  company  library,  determined  by  nature 
of  work  being  done  or  by  local  conditions : 
views  and  experiences  of  employees  and 
officials  who  have  connected  with  or  access 
to  an  office  or  institutional  library  main- 
tained by  some  other  organization. 

.■?.  Consult  an  exjierienced  librarian.  Do 
this  before  you  buy  a  single  book.  To  start 
a  business  library  without  consulting  a 
librarian  would  be  as  foolish  as  to  start  a 
business  building  without  consulting  an 
architect.  The  matter  of  creating  and  con- 
ducting a  library  forms  a  science  in  itself. 
You  should  be  i^ble  to  procure  valuable  ad- 
vice from  the  head  of  the  nearest  large 
library.  Editors  of  library  journals  could 
oll'er  excellent  counsel ;  if  your  concern  is 
large  enough  to  afford  the  services  of  a 
trained  organizer,  you  would  do  well  to 
apply  to  the  American  Library  Association 
for  one  of  its  graduate  experts. 

4.  l''our  library  should  contain  books  ulti- 
mately that  apply  to  every  department  of 
your  work  and  every  official  and  employee 
of  your  company.  You  would  be  helped  in 
making  out  your  list  by  studying  the  classi- 
fied bibliographies  of  libraries  conducted  by 
]e:\ding  corporations  and  private  institu- 
tions ;  a  record  of  such  bibliographies  may 
cioubtless  be  had  from  officials  of  the  Spe- 
cial Libraries  Association,  or  possibly  from 
the  director  of  a  large  public  library  located 
near  you. 

5.  Get  all  the  available  free  literature 
and  free  education  on  office  tools,  machines, 
furniture,  e(iui|)mont  and  supplies.  Scores 
of  manufacturers  of  articles  to  aid  office 
work  include  in  their  descriptive  literature 
valuable  hints  to  office  workers  on  handling 
their  job.  Some  of  those  manufacturers  em- 
ploy experts  to  assist  without  charge  both 
actual  and  potential  customers.  You  should 
have  all  these  sovirces  of  information 
classified  in  your  library  under  topic-al  head- 
ings. Most  literature  of  this  kind  is  mailed 
by  the  publishers  without  embargo  or  at  less 
than  acttuil  cost  ;  and  the  small  tet>  usually 
charged  by  a  clearing  house  or  consulting 
bureau  specializing  (>n  etficioncy  data  is 
considerably  less  than  you  would  have  to 
spend  iu  making  independent  investigutious 
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for  yourself.  To  get  tliis  matter  clcaily  bo- 
foro  you,  write  for  (Mieck  List  on  Office 
Efficiency  mailed  free  by  the  Plan  and 
I'lirchase  Department  of  the  Independent 
Efficiency  Service,  119  West  Fortieth 
Street,   New   York. 

6.  Find  or  train  a  good  librarian.  This 
matter  is  exceedingly  important.  You  should 
employ  a  graduate  librarian :  or  send  a 
member  of  your  concern  best  fitted  for  the 
post  to  a  regular  library  school  for  a  period 
of  resident  training ;  or  have  an  expert  or- 
ganizer from  a  library  school  or  associa- 
tion come  to  your  establishment  and  per- 
sonally supervise  not  only  the  education 
hut  also  the  selection  of  your  librarian. 

7.  Hake  your  reading  room  the  most  at- 
tractive place  on  the  premises.  l"ou  can 
afford  to  employ  a  first  class  decorator  who 
is  also  a  color  expert  and  knows  how  to 
paint  a  room  in  soft,  restful  colors,  cheer- 
ful and  attractive  in  appearance.  A  few 
choice  portraits  or  engravings  or  reproduc- 
tions of  famous  paintings  should  be  hung 
on  the  walls.  To  secure  both  physical  re- 
laxation and  mental  concentration,  silence 
should  be  enjoined  and  maintained. 

There  should  be  ample  light  every- 
where, and  the  chairs  at  reading  desks  and 
tables  should  be  so  placed  if  possible  that 
the  eyes  of  readers  are  away  from  the  win- 
dows and  toward  the  bookshelves  or  the 
blank  walls.  But  do  not  be  discouraged  if 
you  cannot  immedately  observe  all  these 
points ;  you  can  if  necessary  build  a  library 
without  any  reading  room  in  the  beginning 
by  limiting  your  distribution  of  books  to  a 
circulating  plan,  requiring  only  a  few  book- 
shelves in  a  secluded  corner  to  start  with. 

S.  Show  employees  how  to  use  books  to 
the  best  advantage.  First  is  the  avoiding 
of  injury  to-  books  that  results  from  mark- 
ing or  defacing  them  ;  from  handling  with 
soiled  fingers  :  from  neglecting  to  use  book- 
rrarks  and  creasing  pages  instead  or  leav- 
ing book  wide  open,  face  df)wn  ;  from  tear- 
ing or  cutting  unevenly  the  pages  of  new 
books ;  and  from  opening  new  books  the 
wrong  way  and  thus  weakening  their  bind- 
ing or  breaking  their  backs.  However,  the 
ruost  important  thing  is  to  get  employees 
to  want  to  read  and  study  books  for  them- 
selves. To  accomplish  this  the  library 
directors  of  large  corporations  have  adopt- 
ed a  variety  of  means  and  methods,  a  few 
of  which  we  name  briefly.  Suggestion  box 
ofTer.s  reward  of  i?l  and  upward  for  any 
practical  idea  founr]  in  book  or  magazine 
of  library.  All  publications  in  library  placed 
on  .shelves  by  topical  and  numerical  classi- 
fication, HO  that  any  employee  can  find  the 
book  he  wants  for  himself,  take  it  to 
library  desk  and  have  record  made  without 
asking  help  from  library  officials.  New 
bookH  worthy  of  it  given  blackboard  deni- 
OMKtration  before  gathering  of  employees. 
li'/f)k  review  department  in  house  organ  or 
special  bullefin  gives  attractive  mention  of 
new  public!itions  just  arrived.  Pocket  fold- 
ers giving  c(,rri[ilete  list  of  technical  books 
in  library  furnished  t')  employees  of  every 
dej>!jrtment  and  carrierl  or  placed  on  file  for 
reffrencf.  Opportunity  given  to  employeeH 
who  cannot  vi«it  the  library  persrwially  to 
make  wler-tion  of  books  and  forward  to 
library  by  H()ecial  clerks  detailed  for  that 
I'UrfjOMe,  who  deliverH  book  to  emjdoyee  on 
return  trip.  ^'lasMes  for  enifdoyeeH  based  on 
texfljooks  or  C'dlateral  rearling  from  library. 
Hj>4-i-iiil  readingm  from  new  iMxrks  given 
I^TiodjcjiJly  \,y  trained  i)ublic  H()eaker. 
Daily  or  weekly  reading  fonr^i'  rnai>pet|  out 
for   different   fhiMM'-H  of  enifdoyeeH. 

Kvfry  dollar  and  i-vt-ry  hour  you  devote 
to  building  up  an  office  library  rnenuH  a 
permanent  inveKtment  that  Hhoiild  bring 
the  hiKh'"<t  dividends  of  any  frutlay  of  time 
and  money.  The  bulwarks  of  a  busineHH 
eiiterpriz*-  ar»»  the  <<taiidard  bookn  enil><»died 
in  th«  work  of  employees. 


Nationally  known 

makers  of  auto 

parts  use 

Art  Metal 


IN  this  great  industry,  as  in  almost 
every  other — a  census  of  the  lead- 
ers almost  invariably  is  a  census 
of  users   of    ART  METAL    Steel 
office  furniture,  safes  and  files. 

Following  is  only  a  partial  list  of  the 
automobile-  accessory  manufacturers 
who  are  users  of  ART  METAL: 

Electric  Storage  Battery  Company 

Hyatt  Roller  Bearing  Company 

National  Carbon  Company 

Timken  Roller  Bearing  Company 

Timken-Detroit  Axle  Company 

Willard  Storage  Battery  Company 

Westinghouse  Electric  &.  Mfg.  Company 

Ericsson  Manufacturing  Company 

Splitdorf  Electrical  Company 

H.  W.  Johns-Manville  Company 

Standard  Parts  Company 

Wire  Wheel  Company 

Northwestern  Chemical  Company 

Moto-Meter  Company 

Gurney  Ball  Bearing  Company 

Remy  Electric  Company 

Art  Metal  Construction  Co. 

JAMESTOWN  ....  NEW  YORK 

Originators  of  Steel  Equipment         .         .  Founded  1887 

Branch   offices  and  aRcnts  in 
all  principal  cities 


-m^ 


Art  Metalizing"! 
America 


this  advertisement 
is  number  2.5 
of  a  seines 


Steel  Office  Furniture,  Safes  and  Files 


Journalism  As  An  Aid  to  History  Teaching 

By  EDWIN  E.  SLOSSON,  Ph.D. 

Literary   Editor  of  The   Independent.      Associate  in  the  School 
of  Journalism,  Colunnbia  University 

Tills  arldrcss,  whicli  was  j^ivcii  l)cf(Mi;  llic  History  .Section  of  tlic  New 
York  State  Teachers'  Association  at  Rocliester,  has  been  ptihiished  in  ()ami)hlet 
form  aiul  will  1m  furnished  free  to  teachers. — Write  to  The  Inciependent, 
U(j  West  40th   St,   .\'ew   York. 
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•'I  am  Will  Stick— 
CI  CO   for  short 


>> 


When  you  call  for  CI  CO  you 
get  the  strong  right  grip  of  Will  Stick. 
Things  stuck  down  with  CI  CO  are 
more  than  "near."  By  comparison  a 
shell-bark  hickory  is  loose.  CI  CO 
is  a  mild,  creamy  liquid  but  when  it 
is  spread  thin  between  the  pasted-to 
and  stuck-on  it  has  a  grip  like  death. 
It  will  stick.  With  CICO  you  never 
need  to  twiddle  the  brush  in  water 
ond  coax  a  little  stickiness  off  a  hard- 
ened cake.  It  is  always  ready  for 
work.  CICO  solves  the  paste  prob- 
lem as  Carter  Inx  solve  the  ink  problem 
and  Carter  Ribbonz  and  Carbonz 
solve  the  typewriting  problem.  All 
of  these  are  at  your  stationer's. 

THE  CARTER'S  INK 
COMPANY 

Boston 

Now  York 


A  Trainload  of  Books 

SO-DAY  SALE-- 
Bankrupt  Stocks 

Edition  Remainders— Odd  lots— 50  lo  80% 
Saving  00  Many  of  Choicest  Woihs  in  Literatore 
Out  they  go  in  thirty  days!  Bankrupt 
stocks.   Discontinued    Editions,  Odds 
and  Ends,    Thousands     of  titles,   in- 
chKlingniany  DeLuxe  Sets— at  a  saving 
of50to80Vo.  Recent  Bction— the  most 
popular  authors  —  all   new  bocks— 
away  under  price.   Never  such  an  op- 
portunity to  save   money  on  books! 

5  DaysTree  Examination 


Vv 


Elxamine  the  books  in  your  own  home  for  five  days 
before  paying  for  them.  If  not  satisfied,  return  them 
at  my  expense  —  and  owe  me  nothing. 

New  Aonerlcanlzed  Encyclo- 
pedja,  15  vols..  3/4  Leather, 
Pub.  price,  $76.00.  My  price, 
$16.-"^ 


SAMPLE    PRICES: 

Famous  Pictures.  $6.0l>-$1.69. 
Encyclopedia    of     Quotations. 

$2  50-*!. 26.  .     „ 

What    All    Married     People 

Should  Know.     $3.  00— 90c. 
Famous  Orators — Best  Speech- 
es.    $2.60-$1.25. 
Shakespeare,  24  vols.     24  mo. 

Ump  Leather,  43.25. 
When  a  Man  Comes  to   ITImsell 

— Woodrbw  Wilson.     60c. 
Jlu-Jltau,  or  Art  of    Self-De- 

fense.    »1.25-69c. 
Memory:  How  to  Develop.   98c. 
Marshall   Foch's  Frincip  lea  of 

War  ijust  publisbedl,    $2.6U. 

My  pru".  $1.98. 


Seeing  Europe.  10  vols.     Pub. 

price.$12.60.  Myprice.SS  95. 
Century  Dictionary  and  Cyclt)- 

ce<lia,  12vols.    S/4  Leather. 

Pub.    price,   $120.00.    My 

price,  $39.60. 
Lilirary  of  Wit   and   Humor, 

$1. 60-660.  „ 

FiuhtinK  the  Traffic  In  Youns 

Girls.     $1.60-76c. 
Scirets   of  the  Germao  War 

t^Bice      68c. 
My  Four  Years  in  Germany. 

Gerard.     Was  $2.00-«9c. 


Complete  Sets— All  Standard  Authors  at  25i:  to  5uc  on  (be  Dollar. 

Write  for  30-Day  Big  Bargain  List 

Take  advantage  of  thissale- get  acquainted  with  Clark- 
son  and  his  methods  leorn  how  he  issavinir  thousands 
and  thousands  of  dollars  for  American  liook-buyerseach 
year.  No  matter  what  book  you  want  be  sure  to  write 
Clarkson  before  you  go  elsewhere.  References,  any 
bank  in  Chicago.  Thou-^ands  of  America's  best  private 
libraries  are  filled  with  hooks  purchased  from  Clarkson. 
Write  today    get  the  baritain  list. 

DAVID  B.  CLARKSON.  The  Book  Broker 
1104  Clarkson  Building. Chicago.  lllinoU 


A  TALK  WITH  THE  KING 
OF  ITALY 

(Coiitinuid  fitiiii  iiiifiv  .iOT) 
li.sttiiing  (lovicc  installtMl  in  tho  Allied 
iiiivit'8  for  tlu»  ilett'ctioii  of  siibinarint's  un- 
litr  Wiitor,  As  to  the  'A'|i|it'liiis,  lie  felt  tlii-y 
liii.l  provi'd  (if  no  vnliic.  Hiif  stnlioiiiiiy  hal- 
liiims,  lie  .said,  wore  goud. 

When  I  asked  him  to  let  me  send  a  mes- 
sage from  him  to  tho  American  people,  all 
he  said  was,  "Thoy  know  what  I  think," 
and  when  I  tohl  him  that  the  things  I  lind 
seen  witii  my  eyes  since  I  had  been  only 
a  few  weeks  in  Kuropc  had  made  a  thini- 
sandfold  greater  impression  on  me  than 
four  years'  jirovious  study  of  tho  war  had 
done,  he  said.  "Yes.  that  is  always  the  case 
even  in  the  simplest  things.  The  eye  is  tho 
most  intelligent  organ  of  the  human  body." 

While  we  discussed  various  phases  of  the 
international  political  situation  very  free- 
ly. I  would  not  be  at  liberty  to  give  a  ver- 
batim report  of  his  opinions.  In  fact  he 
was  very  careful  in  talking  with  me  not  to 
exjiross  himself  too  iiositively  on  certain 
matters  of  state  policy.  When  I  spoke,  for 
instance,  about  the  desirability  of  establish- 
ing a  League  of  Nations  at  tho  dose  of 
the  war,  all  he  said  was  that  the  subject 
was  a  big  one.  He  then  signified  tliat  the 
interview  was  at  an  end  and  I  rose  and 
(It-parted,  feeling  that  I  had  met  not  only 
a  king,  but  a  man. 

The  Italians  seemed  never  to  tire  of 
speaking  to  me  in  the  highest  praise  of  our 
President.  May  I  say  that  every  American 
can  well  give  his  admiration  to  this  great 
Italian  leader,  who  is  a  democrat  as  well 
as  a  king. 


FOR  BETTER  INDUSTRIAL 
COOPERATION 

THE  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  announces  plans  for  as.sembling 
.It  Atlantic  City  on  December  4,  5  and  6 
all  members  of  the  country's  more  than 
three  hundred  industrial  war  service  com- 
mittees for  a  great  war  emergency  and  re- 
construction conference. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  conference  will 
be  the  determination  of  practical  methods 
whereby  industry  may  cooperate  still  more 
closely  with  the  Government  thru  a  more 
centralized  scheme  of  organization.  Ques- 
tions of  reconstruction,  too,  will  be  taken 
up.  For  nearly  a  year  the  Chamber  has 
been  engaged  in  directing  the  organizatirn 
of  war  service  committees  in  all  lines  of 
industry,  to  assist  the  Oovernment  in  mobil- 
izing most  effectively  the  country's  indus- 
tries for  prosecution  of  the  war.  It  is  evi- 
c>nt  that  however  near  or  far  away  the 
cud  of  the  war  may  be.  it  is  necessary  to 
begin  to  outline  a  general  program  of  or- 
ganizing business  for  the  period  of  recon- 
struction. 

The  war  service  committees  represent 
the  most  important  and  best  informed  body 
of  business  men  ever  associated  for  a  prac- 
tical and  patriotic  purpose,  assuring  a  con- 
ference which  will  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant business  gatherings  ever  held  in 
this  country. 

Questions  foremost  at  this  time  in  the 
minds  of  every  business  man  will  be  tlis- 
I'ssed  at  the  conference  by  the  best  authori- 
ti'^s  that  can  be  assembled.  The  conferences 
will  include  general  se.'^sions  at  which  ipies- 
tions  common  to  all  industries  will  be  taken 
up,  sessions  of  eonmutt(>es  within  particu- 
lar industries  at  which  specific  industrial 
problems  will  be  discussed,  meetings  of  re 
la  ted  war  service  coiiiiiiittee  groups,  and 
conferences  of  individual  war  service  com- 
mittees. 
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BASKET 


'Victor" 
Metal  Basket, 
finished    in   Olive 
Green,    Oak  and 
Mahogany,  is    seen 
in  most  well  appointed 
offices.     It  looks  good,  -r.y.vj 
It  is  safe  because  it  is  ^^^ 
all   metal.      It   stands 
years  of  hard  usage,  and 
it  is  guaranteed. 

Ask  for  the 
*' VICTOR** 

Dealers  everywhere 

sell  it.       Wrte  for  our 
booklet    "Furniture 
of  Steel  for  the  Bank    k^m 
and  Office." 

Metal  Office  Furniture 
Company 

Grand  Rapid* 
Michigan 
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is  -JKe  Wordthat  best  describes 
4his  NE"W  dictionary,  , 

WEBSTER'S 
COLLEGIATE 

THIRD  EDITION  of  the  Merriam  Series. 
Largest  abridgment  of  the 

NEW    IjNTERNATIONAL 

"The  One  Supreme  Authority" 
Superior  to  all  other  Abridgments  In 
Vocabulary,  100,000  Entries.  Synonyms. 
None  other  so  full.  Guide  to  Pronuncia- 
tion. It  alone  gives  rules  lor  Latiu  and 
Spanish.  Rules  for  Spelling  diiBcult  words, 
plurals,  etc. 

Rich  Supplemental  Vocabularies; 

A  Glossary  of  Scottish  Words.  A  Vocabulary 
of  Rimes.  Christian  Naiuesof  Men  &  Women. 
Foreign  Words  and  Phrases,  showing  the  meaa- 
losaudpruuuuciatuiu.  Aids  to  Literary  Workers 
consisting  ^'t  Abbrevia- 
tions, Kuleslor  Punc- 
tuattin,  the  Use  of 
!.  Preparation 
>y  aud  Atbi- 
signa.  1243 
I.  1700  lUus- 
ons. 

N -PAPER 
iriUN    DE 
LUXE.    Size  6x 
X  1}  incl)ea. 
luted ou  bi- 
ble   paper. 
Very     at- 
tractively 
bound — 
flexible 
boards, 
r^>uiid  <x>r- 
nets.  Indexed. 

Art  Canvas,  dark  blue,  marble  ed«e M.(0 

Seal,  il.irk  btowii.  silt  edye •  00 

Red  Levant  Moroooo,  silt  edge t.OO 

Ouaranteed  as  represented  or  money  raturacd 
Order  from  your  bookseller,  or  dinvCol 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Publlshan, 

Imleiu'iidenl. 


NeatI 


Springfield,    Mass. 
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Pebbles 

From  the  prize-wiuners  of  Life's  $12,000 
short  story  contest,  edited  by  Thomas  L. 
Masson,  we  quote  these  Best  tShort  Stories. 
The  book  contains  five  or  six  dozen  more, 
almost  as  good.  (Doubledav,  Page  &  Co., 
$1.25.) 

Even  certain  professors,  who  are  supposed  to 
be  immure  from  commercial  inducements,  are 
sometimes  financially  overcautious.  A  party  of 
tourists  were  watching  Professor  X  as  he  ex- 
humed the  wrapt  body  of  an  ancient  Egyptian. 

".Judging  from  the  utensils  about  him,"  re- 
marked the  professor,  "this  mummy  must  have 
been   an   Egyptian   plumber." 

"Wouldn't  it  be  interesting,"  said  a  romantic 
young  lady,   '  if  we  could   bring  him  to   life '!" 

"Interesting,  but  a  bit  risky,"  returned  Pro- 
fessor X.  "Somebody  might  have  to  pay  him  for 
his  time." 

The  sergeant-major  had  the  reputation  of 
never  being  at  a  loss  for  an  answer.  A  young 
officer  made  a  bet  with  a  brother  officer  that  he 
■would  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours  ask  the 
sergeant-major  a  question  that  would  bafP.e   him. 

The  sergeant-major  accompanied  the  young 
officer  on  his  rounds,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
cook-house  was  inspected.  Pointing  to  a  large 
copper  of  water  just  commencing  to  boil,  the 
officer  said : 

"Why  does  that  water  only  boil  round  the  edges 
of  the  copper  and  not  in  the  center?" 

"The  water  round  the  edge,  sir."  replied  the 
veteran,  "is  for  the  men  on  guai-d ;  they  have 
their  breakfast  halt  an  hour  before  the  re- 
mainder  of   the   company." 

Levi  Cohen  was  looking  very  dejected.  That 
morning  he  left  the  house  with  five  pounds  in 
his  pocket  to  try  his  luck  at  the  races,  but, 
alas  !  he  had  returned  at  nightfall  footsore  and 
wear>',  and  nothing  in  his  possession  but  a  bad 
half-penny. 

No  wonder  his  better  half  was  in  a  bad  tem- 
per. "How  is  it,"  she  snapped,  "that  you're  so 
unlucky  at  the  races,  and  yet  you  always  win 
at    cards  ?" 

"Well,  my  dear,"  responded  Levi,  meekly,  "you 
see,  it's  this  way :  I  don't  shuflBe  the  horses." 

An  alien,  wishing  to  be  naturalizefl,  applied 
to  the  clerk  of  the  office,  who  requested  him  to 
fill  out  a  blank,  which  he  handed  him.  The  first 
three  lines  of  the  blank   ran  as  follows : 

Name? 

Born  ? 

Business? 

The   answers   follow : 

Name,   .Jacob  Levinsky. 

Born,  Yes. 

Business,    Rotten. 

On  the  evening  before  a  solar  eclipse  the 
colonel  of  a  German  regiment  of  infantry  sent 
for  all  the  sergeants  and  said  to  them: 

"There  will  be  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  tomor- 
row. The  regiment  will  meet  on  the  parade 
ground  in  undress.  I  will  come  and  explain 
the  eclipse  before  drill.  If  the  sky  is  cloudy  the 
men  will  meet  in  the  drill  shed,  aa  usual." 

Wherfupon  the  ranking  sergeant  drew  up  the 
following   order   of   the   day: 

"Tomorrow  morning,  hy  order  of  the  colonel, 
thfre  will  be  an  eclipse  of  the  .sun.  The  regiment 
will  afwemble  on  the  parade  ground,  where  the 
colonel  will  come  and  superintend  the  eclipse  in 
person.  If  the  sky  is  cloudy  the  eclip.se  will  take 
place   in   the  drill   shed." 

A  Briti.ih  soldier  was  walking  down  the 
Strand  one  day.  He  had  one  leg  off  and  an  arm 
off  and  both  '-arH  miM-iing  and  hia  head  was 
covered  with  bandagen,  and  he  wa«  making  hi« 
way  on  low  gear  an  Ik-sI  he  could,  whfn  he  wa« 
pccoHtcd  by  an  intensely  nympathetic  lady  who 
said : 

"Oh,  dear,  dear!  I  cannot  tell  you  how  Korry 
I  am  for  you.  Thi>i  in  really  t/:Trib!e.  Can't  I  do 
«om"thing?  Do  t.«'ll  me.  did  you  receive  all  these 
woundM   in    fffl   artion  ■"" 

A  weary  expnaxion  came  over  that  part  of 
the  K)Uii'T'n   face  that   was   vinible  as   he   replied  • 

"No,  madam  ;  I  was  cleaning  out  the  canary 
bird's  cage,  and  the  d — d  bird  bit  me!" 

The  oftlc'T  of  the  day,  during  his  Inur  of  fluty, 
\,y.M^fi\  Ut  question  a  sentry  who  v/tui  a  new  re- 
cruit. 

"If  you  should  sc«-  an  armerl  party  ar>proarh- 
lri»,   what   v/ould   you   do?"   asked   the   ofllrer. 

"Turn   out  the   guard,   sir."  . 

"Vfry     w»ll.     .Suppose     you     saw     a     bnMleship  i 
eriminit    ar.r'mm    the    parade-ground,    what    would 
yoo   do  ■*" 

"Report  to  the  hospital  for  examination,  sir," 
was    the    prompt    reply, 

A  littl"  girl  on  a  train  wtis  chewing  gi/m. 
Nfjt  oniy  that.  l»<jl  she  Iniixted  on  pulling  It  out 
in  Ion/  utrings  and  IMting  it  fall  biw-k  lnt/»  her 
rnoTjth    ;ig>iin, 

",Vtar,e|,"  «nid  her  mother  In  a  horrifWil  whis- 
per. 'MaU'l.  don't  do  that.  C.h'w  your  gum  like 
a  IHll»  lady,"  I 


LOCk.WO0D^ 
GREENE,., 


LOCKWOOD,  GREENE 

ENGINEERS 


MANY  manufacturers  know  they  are  not 
getting  as  much  heat  and  power  from 
coal  as  they  should.  \f  you  are  one  of  them, 
what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ? 

Other  manufacturers  up  against  the  same 
proposition  have  come  to  us  —  asked  us  to  find 
a  better  way  to  handle  their  power  supply  prob- 
lems.  That's  what  the  Revere  Rubber  Company, 
of  Chelsea,  Mass. ,  did. 

And  in  conjunction  with  the  master  mechanic,  we  worked 
out  the  solution  —  changing  the  system  of  traps,  rearranging 
>'\ff^^      the  power  lines,  making  better  use  of  exhaust  steam  and  in 
other  ways     toning  up"  the  plant. 

Your  problems  may  be  similar.  Your  government  has  asked 
you  to  save  coal.  It  may  be  a  question  of  developing  a  nearby 
water  power  or  using  a  substitute  for  coal.  Or  buying  power 
from  a  central  plant — or  improving  present  operating  methods. 
Or  an  entirely  different  proposition. 

We  don't  pretend  to  know  it  all —  but  we  have  had  a  lot  of 
practical  experience  in  this  sort  of  thing.  You  can  get  in  touch 
with  us  by  writing  our  nearest  office. 


Do  this,  too  —  ask  for  our  book,    Steam  Power  Plants.  ^^ 

LOCKWOOD,   GREENE  &  CO.,  Engineers 

Boston,  60  Federal  Street  Chicago,  38  S.  Dearborn  Street 

Atlanta,  Healey  Building  New  York,  101   Park  Avenue       i 

Canada — Lockwood,  Greene  &  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  P.  Q.        ' 
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HOW  TO  USE  THE  INDEPENDENT  IN  THE 
TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH 

This  lirochiire  prepared  by  Dr.  Frederick  ITnuk  Law,  Head  of  the 
lCnj,'lish  Department  of  tlie  Stuyvesant  Ili^'h  School,  where  nearly 
VWV.  TTIOUS.AND  boys  attend,  is  of  special  helj)  to  teachers  of 
<')ral  Composition,  Sujjplementary  Reading',  Public  Speakinjj,  Rhet- 
oric, Journalism,  Extempore  Speakinp;  .-iiid  Oral  Expression.  It  is 
free.  .Scnrlinj.^  for  il  will  not  place  yon  under  any  ol)]i}.^ation. 
Adflress  The  [tirlcpciidcnl ,   \\i)  West    jolh  .St.,  New  York. 
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Case  of  the 
United  States  Against  Germany 

As  Set  Forth  by 
JAMES  HROWN  SCOTT,  A.M.,  J.U.D.,  LL.D. 

FrgsUtinl  of  the  Anifruiin  Institute  of  Inter nutiunal  La-iv, 
Major  and  Jud^e-AJ-vocate,  U.  S.  Army 

IN    i  liREE  VOLUMES-BASED  ON  OFFICIAL  DOCUMENTS 


Diplomatic  Correspondence  Between  the 
United  States  and  Germany.  Net  $3.50 

Contains  the  diplomatic  correspondence  between  the  United  States  and  Germany 
This  correspondence  forms  the  backf^roiuui   for  all   the  President  said  and  wrote  to 
(iermany,  and  is  in  a  very  real  sense  the  case  of  the  United  States  against  Germany. 

A  Survey  of  International  Relations  Between 
the  United  States  and  Germany.  Net  $5-00 

Considers,  in  narrative  form,  each  issue  as  an  episode  and  discusses  it  in  the  light 
of  the  correspondence,  the  practice  of  nations,  and  the  views  of  publicists,  including 
those  of  Germany.  Over  100  pages  of  translations  from  German  authorities  showing 
the  German  conceptions  of  the  state  and  international  law,  are  given. 


In  this  admiruble  survey  Dr.  Scott  has  given  us  the 
most  comprehensive  and  most  thoroughly  documented 
exposition  of  the  relations  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Great  War  which  has  been  published.  ...  It  is 
(hruughoul  scholarly  in   its   method   and  workmanlike 


in  its  execution.  .  .  .  The  volume  is  quite  indis- 
pensable to  the  international  lawyer,  will  be  extremely 
useful  to  the  historian,  and  has  much  interest  for  the 
general  reader."  —  The  Hon.  David  Jayne  Hill  in  the 
American  Journal  of  International  Law, 


.    President  Wilson's  Foreign  Policy 
Messages,  Addresses,  Papers.  Net  $3.50 

Contains  the  messages,  addresses  and  papers  of  President  Wilson  stating,  in  his 
own  words,  every  principle  which,  before  and  since  our  entrance  into  the  war,  he  has 
deemed  essential  to  a  just  and  permanent  settlement  of  the  issues  involved. 


"  In  a  brief  explanatory  note  to  each  successive 
message,  paper  or  address — the  full  text  of  which  is 
reproduced — he  makes  its  particular  relation  to  the 
rest  amazingly  clear.  Each  annotation  is  a  marvel  of 
brevity,  relevancy  and  scholarship.  Without  ever 
being  argumentative,  without  ever  departing  from  the 


impartial,  judicial  tone  that  characterized  his  previous 
works,  Mr.  Scott  has  contrived  to  present  the  vital 
sources  of  contemporary  American  history  in  a  manner 
that  will  educate,  interest  and  inspire  every  true 
American." — Philadelphia  Press. 


At   All  Booksellers    or   from    the    Publishers 

Oxford  University  Press 

AMERICAN         BRANCH 
Thirty-Five  West  Thirty-Second  Street,  N.  Y. 


THE  1918  EDITION  OF 

THE  AMERICAN  YEAR  BOOK 

IS  NOW  READY  FOR  YOU 

By  special  arrangement  with  Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  we  are  able  to  supply  you 
with  the  American  Year  Book  at  practically  manufacturing  cost  in  combination  with  a 
yearly  subscrirtion  to  The  I.vdependent.  You  can  obtain  the  Year  Book  from  no  other 
source  for  less  than  the  regular  price — $,-5.00.  The  Independe.n'T  is  $4.00.  Our  price  for 
both   is  only   FIVE   DOLLARS.— Address 

THE  INDEPENDENT  119  West  40th  Street  New  York 


What  15'  ^^  You  T.  Nation's  Capital 

""TTrm    The  little  matter  ol  15c  in  stamps  or  coin  will  brine  you  B  the  Fathiinder 


The  little  matter  ol  15c  in  stamps  or  coin  will  bring  you  ■  the  Fathiinder 
13  weeks  on  trial.  The  Pathfinder  is  an  illustrated  weekly,  published  at 
the  Nation's  center,  for  the  Nation ;  a  paper  that  prints  all  the  news  oi  the 
world  and  tells  the  truth  and  only  the  truth;  now  in  its  26th  year.  This  pa- 
per fills  the  bill  without  emptying'  the  purse:  it  costs  but$l  a  year.  It  you 
want  to  keep  posted  on  what  is  goingon  in  the  world,  at  the  least  expense 

of  time  or  money,  this  is  your  means.    If  you  want  a  paper  in  your  home 

which  IS  sincere,  reliable,  entertaining,  wholesome,  the  I'athfinder  is  yours.  If  you  would  appreciate  a  paiier  which  puts  everything 
clearly,  fairly,  brieflv— here  it  is.  Send  15c  to  show  that  you  might  like  such  a  paper,  and  we  will  send  the  Pathfinder  on  probation  13 
weeks.    The  15c  does  not  repay  us,  but  we  are  glad  to  invest  in  new  friends.    The  Pathflnd«r»  Box     39  »WashlnKton»D«C« 


Washington,  the  home  of  the  Pathfinder,  is  the 
nerve   center  of  civilization;   history   is   being 
made  at  this  world  capital.     The  Pathfinder's 
illustrated  weekly  review  gives  you  a  clear,  im- 
partial and  correct  diagnosis  of  public  affairs 
during   these  strenuous,    epoch  -  making  days.   ^ 
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WEBSTER'S  NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY  @ 


Whatever  your  question;  —  bo  it  IKe  pronuncialion 
of  Cantonment;  the  spellirvg  of  a  puzzling  word: 
llie  loc'iilionof  Zeebrugge.  IKe  meaning 
ot  blicjhly,  oce, lank, etc.,    lKi»  Supreme 
Authority  conlduns  c\t\  accuralo,)iniu  answer.      ;iS}S\^'^», 


I  Plett.e  send  me  speci-  ^ 

m.n  pa^es  And 
..FREE  POCKET  MAPS 


NAME 

ADDRESS. 
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WHY  NOT 

LIBERTY   MOTORS   WITH 

BRITISH  WINGS 

{Coiithiiu'd  from  ixkjc  20 'f) 

(lii>  British  pilot  ;iml  tlu»  Hritish  enginoor. 
l''i>f  till'  heavy  typo  of  iHTdpl"'"'  tliorc  i.s  ut) 
hotter  motor  in  the  worhi  today.  In  power, 
in  steadine.ss  and  in  reliability  the  much 
xaiiiitcd  American  motor  has  actually  ex- 
ii'cded  the  expectations  of  the  KukUsIi  air- 
zmn  wlio  have  tlown  it. 

J  tut  this  very  success  of  America's 
standardized  motor  fills  the  experienced 
British  engineer  with  doubt  as  to  the  fu- 
ture of  Anu'ric;rs  aviation  program.  Al- 
ready lOngiand  has  perfected  a  lighter  and 
more  powerful  motor.  Other  nations  will 
undoubtedly  do  the  same.  America  then 
no  sooner  begins  the  pr(«luction  in  (pianti- 
ties  of  her  st:indardized  engine  than  she 
linds  it  out  of  date.  She  must  constantly  im- 
I'lDve.  And  constant  improvement  is  the 
proverbial  enemy   of  standardiziition. 

The  aerophine's  engine  will  doubtless  al- 
ways be  the  weakest  link  in  its  chain  of 
production.  Pilots  can  be  trained  and  aero- 
planes can  be  constructed  faster  than  en- 
giue.«  Ciin  be  supplied  to  drive  them.  Eng- 
land has  warehouses  filled  with  aeroplanes 
waiting  for  their  motors.  Pilots  are  trained 
and  waiting  to  fly  them.  Our  own  predica- 
ment in  the  United  States  is  still  more 
illustrative  of  the  importance  of  a  large 
output  of  motors.  For  we  have  thousands  of 
pilots  Wiiiting  for  war  machines  in  America 
as  compared  to  hundreds  here.  If  the  ob- 
vious answer  to  this  analogy  is  the  reply 
that  we  now  have  large  numbers  of  Liberty 
motors  on  hand  but  no  aeroplanes  on  which 
to  carry  them  then  the  pertinent  auery 
arises  as  to  why  America's  motors  and 
England's  aeroplanes  are  not  immediately 
brinight  together. 

It  is  not  strange  that  America's  imitation 
of  European  aeroplanes  failed.  England 
made  a  failure  in  duplicating  certain  de- 
signs of  other  nations.  France,  too.  has 
had  her  "wash-outs."  But  both  England  and 
France  have  had  their  conspicuous  suc- 
cesses because  their  own  designers  con- 
structed the  machines. 

America  has  her  own  aeroplane  design- 
ers, some  of  whom  have  contributed  genuine 
prize-winners  to  the  aviation  world.  Until 
these  Americans  design  and  construct  their 
own  machines  America  will  continue  feebly 
to  imitate  and  follow  the  rest  of  the  aero- 
plane world  instead  of  leading.  After  wast- 
ing milliims  of  dollars  and  months  of  still 
more  precious  time  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to 
call  into  conference  the  aeroplane  brains 
of  America. 

As  to  the  actual  matter  of  greatest  im- 
portance— the  getting  on  with  the  war — it 
seems  plausible  to  say  that  had  the  raw 
materials  and  the  laborers  used  in  the  re- 
cent "wash-outs"  of  the  American-made 
Bristol  Fighters  and  De  Havilauds  been 
sent  to  the  Bristol  and  De  Havilnnd  fac- 
tories here  the  machines  would  have  been 
at  the  front  today.  These  raw  materials 
iuid  workmen  would  have  taken  up  one- 
tenth  of  the  shipping  space  required  for  the 
completed  aeroplane.  The  factory  space  here 
would  be  doubled  if  necessary.  There  would 
then  be  no  problem  of  getting  aeroplanes 
overseas  and  little  probability  of  wasted 
ellort.  As  we  are  allies  aiul  all  are  moved 
by  but  the  one  desire — to  i;et  done  with 
this  war — we  cannot  do  better  than  wr- 
relate  all  our  movements  in  the  most  effi- 
cacious way  possible. 

In  other  words,  if  America  proposes  to 
imitate  European  mod>>ls  of  aircraft  these 
iU(>i!els  can  lu'  more  elieaplv  and  surely 
m.uie  heri'  (and  their  transportation  prob- 
lem solved)    than  in  Anu>rica.   Engines  can 
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be  sent  from  America,  as  they  take  up  little 
space  and  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
thej-  can  be  satisfactorily  produced. 

When  it  is  considered  that  a  traus-At- 
lantic  flight  requiring  thirty  flying  hours 
would  consume  approximately  one-half  the 
life  of  an  aeroplane  motor  besides  the 
probable  high  average  of  casualties  to  aero- 
planes and  pilots,  this  meth(xl  of  trans- 
porting machines  to  the  battle  front  can- 
not be  seriously  anticipated.  The  Huns 
know  that  as  well  as  we  do  and  they  are 
equally  well  informed  as  to  the  number  of 
crated  aeroplanes  our  ships  can  carry. 
What  would  most  annoy  them  would  un- 
doubtedly be  the  spectacle  of  America  and 
lOngland  working  out  one  aeroplane  prob- 
lem between  them  as  whole-hearted  allies 
should. 

Apropos  of  the  British  silence  on  her 
exploits  in  aviation  I  find  that  her  air 
fighters  lead  the  world  in  numbers  of  vic- 
tories won.  There  are  over  twenty  British 
combat  fighters  who  have  scored  more  than 
thirty  oflBcial  victories  each.  Only  fifteen 
of  the  Hun  pilots,  dead  and  living  (and 
most  of  these  are  in  the  latter  class), 
have  claimed  as  much. 

The  leading  twenty  aces  of  the  British 
have  brought  down  some  850  aeroplanes 
of  the  enemy.  This  is  almost  one  hundred 
more  than  the  best  twenty  aces  of  the 
Huns  have  ever  claimed.  There  is  no  longer 
the  slightest  question  as  to  the  inferiority 
of  Germany  in  the  air. 


A    SEQUEL    TO 
"THE    BLUEBIRD" 

{Continued  from  page  208) 

(nestling  more  closely).  Oh,  such  fun!  .  .  .  Do 
you  like   it,   too? 

The   Phantom.  Yes   .   .   .  Yea,   I  am  happy. 

The  Smallest  of  Them  All.  Why  aren't  you 
laughing? 

The   Phantom.   Because  I  am   too  happy. 

The  Smallest  of  Them  All.  So  am  1,  so  am  i: 
.  .  .  Don't  look ;  I'm  going  to  cry  a  little,  but 
it  doesn't   mean   anythinpr.    .    .    ■ 

The  Phantom  (beginning  to  return  his  kisses 
and  caresses).   I'm   going   to  cry,  too. 

The  Smallest  of  Thorn  All  (intoxicated  with 
rapture).  You're  kissing  me!  .  .  .  Mummy!  .  .  . 
Then  it's  true,  then  it's  true,  it  is  you!  .  .  . 
Again,  again!  .  .  .  No,  not  any  more:  I  can't 
bear  it !  .  .  .  Will  they  understand,  will  they 
be  able  to  understand  ? 

The   Phantom.    Call   them,    it   is   time. 

The  Smallest  of  Them  All.  Don't  cover  your 
face :  they  wouldn't  see  it  and  they  wouldn't 
believe  me  .  .  .  (draining  aside  the  veils).  Oh, 
mammy,  how  lovely  you  are  I  .  .  .  (her  hair 
spreads  over  her  shoulders) .  Oh,  mummy,  your 
hair!  .  .  .  What  lots  of  it!  .  .  .  There,  that's 
much  better.  I  can  kiss  you  better  so  .  .  . 
(lisffvingl .  Listen,  they're  coming  back!  They're 
here  ! 

This  is  a  poignantly  lyrical  scpno  that 
rriuHt  indef'd  set  the  heart  of  an  audif-nce 
l><','itinK  in  unison.  The  discovery  mad*'  by 
the  Littlest  f>ne  jogs  Tyltyl's  Memory, 
and  tho,  at  f)r.>*t.  he  doen  not  remember,  hi.s 
mind  is  at  Iea-<t  ««'t  at  rest  about  the  six 
girLs,  who,  in  his  bo-yish  •■xiiberancf.  he  has 
momentarily  lov^rl.  It  is  not  until  the  very 
Ia!<t  .^f•ene  that  he  recallH  the  Veih-rl  Figure. 
You  who  have  seen  or  read  "The  Blue 
Bird"  will  guf<<s  who  whe  in  before  the  »-nd 
fif  th<'  [day.  How  many  of  ii.s  in  our  youth 
hav<'  (dayerl  with  the  Vfry  girl  who  later  i.-t 
V>  be  \K>nii<l  up  with  iim  in  the  life  of  love 
ahead  of  uh.  VVe  have  had  our  calf  love.s, 
jijKt  AH  Tyltyl,  and  have  had  our  adven 
titrPH.  only  suddenly  to  become  aware  that, 
veiled  in  myntery,  there  Htarids  before  uh, 
at  our  hfart\  command,  the  ouf  and  only 
choice. 

"The  Betrothal"  Ih,  fher»-fore,  ji  f.intaH- 
tie  romance  that  plnyn  lightly  with  a  jour- 
ney we  all  have  to  take.  I'\»rtiinately  for 
itn  delicnte  fabric  that  it  Ih  beinK  hanflled 
for  the  the;iter  by  the  H.-irne  iiiiiriager  who 
gave  iiH  "The  I'.jue  Bird"  in  Huch  beniififuj 
and  delicate  external  pictiireH.  .Mr.  Win- 
tliiop  An. en  iiri'lerttandH  how  to  externalize 


Watch  Your  Nerves 


by 
PAUL  von  BOECKMANN 


The  greatest  of  all  strains  upon  the 
human  body  is  that  caused  by  nerve  ten- 
sion. Instant  death  may  result  from  great 
grief  or  a  sudden  fright.  The  strongest 
man  may  in  a  few  months  shrink  to  a  skele- 
ton through  intense  worry.  Auger  and  ex- 
citement may  cause  an  upheaval  of  the 
digestive  and  other  organs.  It  is  simple  to 
understand,  therefore,  that  lesser  strains 
upon  the  nerves  must  slowly  but  surely  un- 
dermine the  vital  forces,  decrease  our  men- 
tal keenness  and  generally  wreck  the  body 
and  health. 

In  this  simple  truth  lies  the  secret  of 
health,  strength  and  vitality.  The  noted 
British  authority  on  the  nerves.  Alfred  T. 
Schofield,  M.  D.,  the  author  of  numerous 
works  on  the  subject,  says  :  "It  is  my  belief 
that  the  greatest  single  factor  in  the  main- 
tenance of  health  is  that  the  nerves  should 
be  in  order." 

It  is  in  the  nerves  that  Nerve  Force  is 
generated,  that  wonderful  power  which 
gives  life  and  action  to  every  cell  of  the 
human  body.  When  the  nervous  system 
becomes  fagged  out,  because  of  worry,  over- 
work, abuse  and  other  strains,  the  flow  of 
Nerve  Force  becomes  feeble,  and  we  become 
feeble  all  over.  When  the  flow  is  strong, 
we  feel  strong  all  over — mentally,  physical- 
ly and  organically.  This  is  an  immutable 
lav,'  of  Nature. 

Few  people  realize  the  powerful  influence 
the  nerves  have  upon  our  well-being,  and 
how  they  may  torture  the  mind  and  body 
when  they  become  deranged,  super-sensi- 
tive and  unmanageable.  Few  people  realize 
they  have  nerves,  and  therefore  heedlessly 
waste  their  precious  Nerve  Force,  not 
knowing  that  they  are  actually  wasting 
their  "Life  Force,"  and  then  they  wonder 
why  they  lack  "Pep."  have  aches,  pains, 
cannot  digest  their  food,  and  are  not  fit, 
mentally  and  physically. 

.Tust  think  a  moment  what  a  powerful 
I  file  your  nerves  play  in  your  life.  It  is 
your  nerves  that  govern  the  action  of  the 
heart,  so  that  your  blood  will  circulate.  It 
is  yttur  nerves  that  govern  your  breathing, 
so  that  your  blood  will  be  i)urified.  It  is 
your  nerves  that  j)romote  the  process  of 
digestion,  assimilation  and  elimination. 
J'very  organ  and  mu.'-cle,  before  it  can  act, 
ifiust  receive  from  the  nerves  a  current  of 
Nerve  J'orce  to  give  it  life  and  power. 

Your  body  and  all  its  organs  and  parts 
may  be  cf)mpared  to  a  complex  mass  of 
individual  electric  motors  and  lights,  which 
are  connected  with  wires  from  a  central 
electric  station,  where  the  electric  power 
i.s  generated.  When  the  electric  force  from 
the  central  station  becomes  weak,  every 
niotrjr  will  slow  down  and  every  light  will 
br'conie  dim.  Tinkering  and  pampering 
llie  mr)tr>rs  and  light  will  do  no  good  in  this 
case.  It  is  in  the  central  station,  the  nerv- 
ous system,  where  the  weakness  lies. 

I  have  devoted  over  thirty  years  to  the 
vtiidy  of  physical  and  nuTital  efliciency  in 
rn;in  and  womiin.  I  have  studied  carefully 
the  physical,  mental  ami  organic  charac- 
teristics of  over  1fK),(K)0  persons  in  this 
time.  Am  my  experience  grows,  I  am  moro. 
tli;in  ever  convinced  that  nearly  every  case 
of  organic  anri  physical  weakness  is  jirimar- 
ily  due  fo  nerve  exhaustion.  I'fiwcrful  and 
healthy  lookijig  men  and  women  who  did 
net  show  the  least  outward  signs  of  weak 
nerves,   were   found   Ufion   close   menial   and 


I/liysical  diagnosis  to  have  exhaustei]  nei-ves. 
Usually  evei'y  organ  was  perfi'ct  and  the 
muscles  well  develoi)ed,  but  there;  was  not 
sufficient  flow  of  N^erve  For(;e  t(y  give  these 
organs  and  muscles  tone  and  power.  How 
often  do  we  hear  of  people  running  from 
doctor  to  doctor  seeking  relief  for  a  mys- 
terious ".'•9metl)ing  the  matter"  with  them, 
though  repeated  examinations  fail  to  show 
that  any  i)articular  organ  function  is  weak? 
It  is  "Nerves,"  in  every  case. 

We  are  living  in  the  age  of  nerve  strain, 
the  "mile  a  minute  life."  Every  man, 
^\'oman  and  child  is  over-taxing  the  nerves, 
thus  wrecking  that  delicate  system.  Nerve 
strain  cannot  be  entirely  avoided,  but  it 
can  be  modified.  Much  can  be  done  to  tem- 
per the  nerves  against  strain.  Education 
along  this  line  is  imperatively  necessary  if 
we  are  not  to  become  a  race  of  neuras- 
thenics (nerve  exhaustion).  I  have  written 
a  64  page  book  which  is  pronounced  by  stu- 
dents of  the  subject  to  be  the  most  valuable 
and  practical  work  ever  written  on  nerve 
culture.  The  title  of  the  book  is  "Nerve 
Force."  It  teaches  how  to  soothe,  calm  and 
care  for  the  nerves.  The  cost  is  only  25 
cents  (coin  or  stamps).  Address,  Paul 
von  Boeckmann.  Studio  No.  61,  110  West 
40th  St.,  New  York. 

The  only  way  to  judge  the  value  of  this 
book  is  to  read  it,  which  you  may  do  at  my 
risk.  In  other  words,  if  after  reading  the 
book  it  does  not  meet  your  fullest  expecta- 
tions, I  shall  return  your  money,  plus  the 
outlay  of  postage  you  may  have  incurred. 
I  have  advertised  my  various  books  on 
health,  breathing  and  other  subjects  on  this 
and  other  magazines  for  more  than  20 
years,  which  is  ample  evidence  of  my  re- 
sponsibility and  integrity.  Over  a  million 
copies  have  been  sold. 

You  should  send  for  this  book  to-day.  It 
is  for  you  whether  you  have  had  trouble 
with  your  nerves  or  not.  Your  nerves  are 
the  most  precious  possession  you  have. 
Through  them  you  experience  all  that 
makes  life  worth  living ;  for  to  be  dull 
nerved,  means  to  be  dull  brained,  insen- 
sible to  the  higher  phases  of  life — love, 
moral  courage,  ambition  and  temperament. 
The  finer  your  brain  is,  tlw  finer  and  more 
delicate  is  youi-  nervous  system,  and  the 
more  imix'rative  it  is  tiiat  you  care  for  your 
nerves.  The  book  is  especially  important 
to  those  who  have  "high  strung"  nerves, 
and  those  vviio  must  tax  their  nerves  to  the 
limit,  'i'hc  following  are  extracts  from  peo- 
ple who  have  read  the  book  and  were 
greatly  benefited  by  the  teachings  set  forth 
therein  : 

"T  have  gained  12  pounds  since  reading  your 
book,  and  I  feel  so  energetic.  I  had  al)out  given 
up  hope  of  ever  finding  the  cause  of  my  low 
wciglu." 

"Your  hook  did  more  for  me  for  indigestion 
than    two    courses    in    dieting." 

"My  heart  is  now  regular  again  and  my 
nerves  are  fine.  I  thought  1  had  heart  trouble, 
but  it  was  simply  a  ease  of  abused  nerves.  I 
have   rc-rcad    your   book    at    least    ten    times." 

A  woman  writes:  "Your  book  has  helped  my 
nerves  wonderfully.  I  am  sleeping  so  well  and 
in    the    morning   I    feci   so    rested." 

"Tho  advice  given  in  your  book  on  relaxation 
and  ealming  of  nerves  has  eleared  my  brain. 
Before  1   was  lialf  dizzy   all   the   time." 

A  physician  .says;  "Your  book  shows  you 
have  a  seicniifie  ajid  i>rofnund  knowledge  of  the 
nerves  and  nerv.ms  people.  I  am  reeonnnending 
your    book    tci    my    patiiMits." 

A  prominent  lawyer  in  Ansonia,  Conn.,  says: 
"Your  book  saviil  me  from  a  nervous  (■ollai)se, 
sueh  as  I  had  three  years  ago.  I  now  sleep 
N'jinirlly  and  am  gaining  weight.  I  ean  again 
do  a    ri-.il   ilay's   work." — /((h'frl i.\i-)iii-iil , 
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This  Magaaine  talks  Health, 
the  thing  everybody  wants. 

15  cents  a  copy.        $1.50  a  year. 
Trial  offer  4  montlia  25c. 

HEALTH  CULTURE 
500    St.  James   BuildiuK.    N«'w   York   City 
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Tell 
Your 
Boy  About  This! 

Boys,  you  can  make  g:ood  money 
each  month  selling  The  Boys' 
Magazine.  Gives  splendid  busi- 
ness experience  of  great  value 
later  on  in  life. 

Write  us  today  for  S  copies.  Send  no  money. 

THE  SCOTT  F.  REDFIELD  CO. 

Dept.  A37  Smetkport,  Pa. 


iiiystory  :  ho  apiinmclu's  it  as  a  dream  that 
i.s  true  whilo  it  lasts,  and  ho  brings  to  bear 
on  the  now  production  tiio  (■(uuliiiiation  of 
ai'tistic  pictiiros  and  intoi  prctativo  music. 
Who  knows  but  that  Maotorlinck,  at  liis 
home  in  Nic-o,  is  now  at  wDik  on  a  third 
rday  which  will  make  T.vltyl  the  lioro  of  a 
triloKyV  Lifiht,  wiion  slio  tolls  Tyllyl  good- 
bye in  "Tho  IJotro-thal,"  doclaros  that  tlioi-o 
is  still  anothci-  journi'y  to  tako.  And  if  one 
ju(1k»'s  l)y  Maotorlinck's  intorost  in  tho 
future  life,  in  intimations  of  immortality — 
so  woll  mark{>d  in  "Our  Eternity" — the 
noxt  Hluo  l?ird  play  will  excoed  the  mor- 
ality "l']voryinan"  in  its  spiritual  facing 
and  contpuM-ing  of  doath.  No  play  in  a  long 
while  has  boon  olTorod  to  tho  public  so  es- 
sentially youthful  aiul  morry  and  lyrical 
as  "Tho  Hotrothal."  A  barrage  of  happiness 
it  will  ))rove  to  be  for  an  evening  of  youth, 
b(  hind  which  the  grim  reality  of  war  will 
seem  unreal. 


Remarkable  Remarks 

.TuDCiE  WnxiAM  H.  Wadiiams — Win  the 

no.xt  war  now. 

KzRA  PoT'ND — T  believe  in  every  man 
writing  poetry  who  wants  to. 

Ed.  Howe — Topeka,  Kansas,  is  always 
Uuee  deep  in  sentimental  slush. 

Lonn  Mii.NER — We  need  to  think  more 
of  \ictory  and  less  of  vengeance. 

Hei.ex  Keller — I  toll  yon  the  hour  of 
deliverance  for  all  men  is  at  hand. 

ilARsnAi,  Focn — The  will  to  conquer — 
such  is  the  first  condition  of  victory. 

General  T,TT)ExnoRFF — Hang  on  for  an- 
othei  month  and  i)i-ay  hard  that  November 
may  bring  deluges  of  rain. 

Dk.  Frank  rRA?rE — I  don't  like  spies, 
sneaks,  tattle  tales,  trouble  makers,  they 
are  the  same  as  lice.  Ugh ! 

Theodore  Roosevelt — What  we  vnnt 
to  do  is  to  remain  prepared  so  no  nation 
\\ill  dare  look  cross  eyed  at  us. 

:Maximtlian  Harden  —  Wilhelm  ha^ 
be*n  changed  into  Filmholl  and  (Jermauy 
into  a  poor  moving  picture  theater. 

Oeorg  Brandes — The  war  has  set  back 
humanity  a  century  or  more.  It  has  poi- 
soned the  spiritual  life  of  the  masses. 

WiXLTAir  H.  Taft — Never  in  the  history 
of  the  country  lias  the  President  held  sui'h 
vast  and  unlimited  power  as  he  has  today. 

The  Kaiser — Wilson  went  into  the  war 
that  he  might  have  a  seat  at  the  peace 
table  but  he  will  never  get  it.  I  shall  pre- 
vent it. 

John  B.  Cuosrt — Answer  to  Prussia : 
We  will  not  negotiate  with  murderers, 
palaver  with  pickpockets,  nor  parley  with 
polecats. 

CoNORESSMAN  Meyer  LONDON — The  pre- 
dominance of  the  lawyer  in  social  aiul 
economic  legislation  is  nothing  short  of  a 
calamity. 

Lat^rette  Taylor — T  am  sure  that  if 
Mrs.  Fiske  hatl  ni>t  been  pushed  on  to  the 
stage  at  the  age  of  three  she  would  have 
been  a  nun. 

CoLONEi.  O.VDKF — The  Herman  Army 
Command  has  residved  no  longer  to  carry 
on  the  battle  in  an  otTensive  form,  but  in 
a  defensive  one. 

Samt'el  Oompers— T  hope  to  live  to  see 
tho  day  when  the  workmen  of  all  nations 
will  refuse  not  only  to  take  up  arms  but  to 
manufacture  them. 

CorNT  Kantzaxt — The  Belgian  breed  of 
I'.orses  will  be  indispensable  for  us  after 
the  war,  and  will  proviile  us  with  our  best 
and   heaviest    half-breds. 

Police  Commis.sionkk  Ellen  O'Okvdy 
-The  lower  animals,  the  young  lai\»l>s,  tho 
birds  of  tho  air,  go  home  when  night  falls. 
Why  should  i>ur  little  humans  be  out  late? 

PKFXfiEK  T.LovD  (iKOKtiK  A  I.oague  of 
Nations  with  a  I'mssian  military  power 
liiiuuphaut  wouM  be  a  league  of  ore  fv>\ 
and  many  goose,  n>an.\  at  tirst,  then  nvtxd' 
ually  diuunishing  in  nunitier. 
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THE  GREAT  ADVENTURE 

(Continued  from  piujc  213) 

made  a  display  that  put  any  Fourth  of  July 
cc-lebralion  rn  the  shade.  It  is  a  curious  feelint? 
to  stand  out  and  watch  a  scene  like  that.  You 
f?el  as  if  all  the  guns  were  aimed  at  you  and 
you  wonder  why  the  shells  fall  some  other  place. 

At  4:17  a.  m.  the  barrage  lifted  and  the  Ger- 
mans left  their  trenches.  Then  the  French  and 
.\merican  batteries  opened  up.  Nuff  said.  The 
ratt!e  of  the  75s  was  as  the  roll  of  a  snare  drum 
and  it  continued  with  unabated  fury  till  noon, 
when  the  Germans  tjuit.  They  had  made  cinht 
distinct  attacks,  but  the  artillery  had  smashed 
them  all,  aided  by  the  infantry.  In  some  places 
the  infantry  had  little  to  do  while  in  others 
■Jiere  was  bitter  hand  to  hand  fighting,  but  bur 
doughboys  proved  equal  and  suiierior  to  the 
Prussian  Guards.  German  prisoners  said  they 
simply  could  not  pass  the  barrage  and  one  cap- 
tured officer  wanted  to  see  our  '"three  inch" 
machine  gun.  But  we  held,  and  aft,er  four  days 
the  Germans  withdrew  their  artillery  and  re- 
serves,   having   their   hands    full   elsewhere. 

Since  then  we've  had  lo'cs  of  marching  and 
night  work  and  are  again  on  the  front.  I've 
passed  over  a  real  battlefield  with  all  its  signs, 
equipment,  dead  horses,  German  trenches,  and 
lets  of  souvenirs.  I  could  send  home  a  carload 
of  helmets,  rifles,  swords,  etc.,  but  am  not  col- 
lecting anything.  I've  learned  just  how  much  I 
can   carry. 

A  truck  rlriver  gives  a  grai)hic  descrip- 
tion of  one  incident-  in  his  day's  ■work  : 

One  car  blew  out  a  gasket  in  the  exhaust  line 
and  caught  fire  twice — the  crew  had  a  merry 
job  heaving  mud  on  it — one  boy  lav  on  his  back 
under  the  gas  tark  and  chucked  the  mud  which 
waji  handed  to  him,  up  ever  the  gas  tank  under 
the  seat,  while  the  whole  pan  above  him  was  on 
fire.  He  was  taking  a  long  chance  and  he  knew 
it,  but  he  got  away  with  it  and  saved  a  S5000 
chassis.  He  is  but  one  out  of  many  such  boys 
whom  I  am  working  with — it  is  an  hor.or  to 
know  such  men  and  work  with  them — if  you 
ever  get  in  a  tight  place  you  can  back  on  such 
to  get  you  thru  if  it  is   humanly  possible. 

And  here  is  an  infantryman's  letter  that 
T.uts  the  frills  on  fighting  in  true  American 
style : 

My  Pal,  Al  Langen,  went  out  one  day  with 
a  message  and  he  met  a  Tommy  on  the  road 
who  told  him  he  had  better  get  off  of  it.  Al 
thought  he  was  trying  to  kid  him  and  scare 
him,  so — thick  like  the  Irish — he  kept  moping 
along  and  /.-Z-Z-Z-Z-7,  they  came!  Well,  he 
ducked  behind  a  bush  with  a  soap  box  over  his 
head,  thinking  that  would  save  him.  He  did  get 
away  safe,  but  not  until  one  of  the  fellows  came 
along  and  saw  him  hiding  under  the  box,  and 
believe  me  that  was  a  great  laugh  for  all  hands 
when   we  got  together  again. 

When  Quigley  and  I  came  back  from  battalion 
headquarters  we  found  that  our  company  had 
moved  the  night  before,  so  it  was  a  case  of 
mope  for  us  to  find  them.  After  going  a  short 
way  we  stopped  at  another  outfit  for  brer-kf;ust 
and  bad  oatmeal,  bacon,  fried  potatoes,  bread, 
jam  and  coffee — not  no  bad  !  After  eating  we  put 
our  piicks  on  and  beat  it.  At  dinner  we  had  steaV:, 
French  fried  potat/^xw,  fried  onion?.,  bread,  jam 
and  cr-ffee — graft  from  another  company — and 
were  lucky  enough  at  la.it  to  find  our  own  out- 
fit just  ail  they  were  lining  up  for  supper;  so 
we  w' re  just  in  time  but  found  that  the  next 
day   we   were  due  once   more  to   mope. 

The  next  night  we  al!  broke  camp  and  hiked 
about  ten  miles  and  then  got  on  our  dear  "8  or 
40,"  whioh  means  our  parlor  car.  They  are 
freight  cani,  slightly  smaller  than  the  ones  in 
the  States,  and  Ihey  put  either  eight  horses  or 
forty  men  in  th'-m.  Well,  we  got  on  our  special 
and  after  getting  in.  found  we  could  put  our 
packM  against  the  Hide  of  the  car  for  a  cushion 
and  wit  down  on  our  slickerM  and  put  our  kner-s 
up  If)  we  might  reHt  our  elbows  on  them  and 
then  go  t/>  »iU-ep  ;  but  there  was  little  sleep  in 
miT  car  that  night  wt  we  .ill  had  a  singing  fit 
on  and  you  could  not  make  us  feel  ba/l  aftiT  the 
won')/ rful  name  our  infantry  made.  When  day- 
light came  we  opened  the  door  on  each  side  and 
nat  UfiV.inie  out  at  the  country,  and,  Ma,  it  wai 
certainly  ix-autiful.  Picture  me,  if  you  can.  sit- 
ting in  th<'  ilimrway  of  a  freight,  eating  a  bean 
n^ndwich  jihI  a*  Iho  I  was  the  happiest  boy 
in   (he  world. 

Ci'-v,  fhl«  in  H  tough  war,  when  you  can  »ee 
}1arrY  I.niider  for  nothirg,  also  play  ball  an<l 
iT'i  to  the  movies  In  town  en  Mondays  and 
Wedr>ewlay<t. 

Th<'  »inm<'  Kntixffiction  i«  leMw  pictureMfine- 

\y  f-XiiTi-Ht  \iy  H  wrK'Miif  in  the  A.  K.  F. : 

To  n<immnTi-Af   lh-   fimt   annual    invoice  of   my 
•  rmy   life-    I   have   gained    In    health   thru    rough- 
ing It,  gained   In   experiencen,   gaired   In   friends. 
It    hfut   \i>--n    n    hMrd   life   at   lini>«.    fiut   this    is   n 
job  Koii   rtin't  'luit   if   you   did   want   to.    KIght  at 
tt"  ■  re   h're   now   and   we   fully   In- 

f'  "••    have    liniMb'd    th>-   job   and 

•>  ■ ...  .    ...tied   it  on   UH.   "And   we   won't 

»»»  \tnr\i.  till  U'd  (ivT,  witr  hrrte."  But  then,  Oh, 
Ht>y\ 


Are  You  In  The 

Grip  of 
GLASSES? 


Strengthen  Your  Eyes — Don't  Coddle  Them 

"Strong  Eyes" 


Get  this  fact  firmly  fixed  in  your  mind : 
glasses  can  'no  more  strengthen  your  eyes 
than  medicines  can  develop  muscles  in 
j'our  body.  What  they  are  intended  for 
is  merely  to  bolster  up  your 'vision — that 
is  all. 

You  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that 
as  you  grow  older  you  will  need  glasses. 
You  regard  this  as  being  perfectly  natural, 
logical — and  inevitable ;  the  eyes  are 
bound  to  grow  weaker  as  you  grow  older. 
This  being  a  fact,  is  there  no  way  to 
prevent  such  a  condition?  Read  on.  We 
shall  see. 

What  Causes  Impaired  Vision  ? 

It  is  not  that  we  abuse  our  eyes.  It  is 
tiot  that  they  naturally  and  invariably 
grow  weaker  with  age.  //  is  largely  our 
ignorance  of  the  fundamental  principles 
that  govern  sight.  We  seem  to  know 
how  to  develop  the  muscles  in  every  organ 
of  our  bodies  except  our  eyes.  Until  we 
realize  that  the  power  of  vision  is  in  direct 
ratio  to  the  vitality  of  the  muscles  and 
other  tissues  of  the  eyes,  and  until  we 
are  taught  how  to  train  the  muscles  and 
vitalize  the  tissues  of  tlie  eyes,  we  cannot 
hope  to  attain  the  fullest  measure  of 
visual  efficiency,  or  to  escape  the  penalty 
tli;it  is  fixed  for  us :  wearing  glasses. 

When  you  consult  an  oculist  or  optometrist 
about  your  eyes,  he  doesn't  tell  yon  what 
CAl'SHD  the  lessened  pr)wcr  of  vision  which 
your  eyes  betray.  lie  gladdens  your  soul  by 
placing  lenses  before  your  eyes  that  improve 
your  vision  perceptibly.  And  you  go  away 
happy,  confident  that  your  visual  troubles  are 
over.  But,  with  the  passing  of  time,  _voi(  come 
hack  for  a  stronger  fair  of  glasses,  for  your 
eyes  have  grown  weakrrt  What  does  this 
prove?  That  glasses  do  not  strengthen  the  cy>'s 
and  that  not  until  yoti  learn  how  to  make  your 
eyis  I  onstitiitionally  strong  will  you  overcome 
till'    trinihlef 

How  to  Strengthen  Your  Eyes 

Thii  Valuable  Information  I*  Imparted  to 
You  in  an  Inteniely  lnlere«ti"g  end  Practi- 
cal IVIannrr  in  a  NEW  COURSE  OF  EYE 
TRAINING. 


By  BERNARR  MACFADDEN 

This  remarkalile  and  revolutionary  System  of 
Scientific  Eye  Training  consists  of  28  lessons. 
It  tells  you  everything  about  your  eye?:  What 
causes  you  to  lose  power  of  vision,  and  how  to 
overcome  it  and  make  glasses  unnecessary.  It 
teaches  you  the  relation  of  the  muscles  of  the 
eyes  to  the  sight  and  how  to  control  and  de- 
velop these  muscles  and  bring  about  normal, 
clear,    comfortable,    easy    and    distinct    vision. 

It  shows  how  to  overcome  squint  eyes  or 
cross  eyes  by  exercises  that  restore  control  to 
the  nerves  and  muscles  of  the  eyes.  It  imp.irts 
valuable  knowledge  on  every  phase  of  eye  dii- 
eases  and  teaches  you  how  to  beautify  your 
eyes  through  eye-baths.  Complete  instructions 
together  with  test  cards  are  given,  for  making 
your    own    test    of    your    eyes. 

A  Word  About  the  Author 

This  valuable  Course  in  Eve  Training  was 
evolved  by  I5EKNARK  MACF.-VDDEN,  who  has 
achieved  an  international  reputation  as  a  practi- 
cal physical  culturist  and  autlior  of  many  standard 
books  on  the  subject  of  Health.  He  docs  not  wear 
glasses,  yet  at  one  time  his  vision  was  so  bad 
that  looking  at  a  newspaper,  everything  appeared 
blurred  and  black.  By  crfcrimenting  on  him- 
self with  the  same  system  of  treatment 
embodied  in  this  Course,  his  eyes  soon  acquired 
their    former    vigor    and    clarity    of    vision. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

The  Complete  Course  of  27   Lessons  Will 
Be  Sent  to  You  on  5  Days'  Free  Trial. 

To  rein'ove  the  sliRlitcst  i"issil)ility  of  your  not 
being  entirely  satistiid  with  the  value  of  this 
Course  of  Eye  Training,  and  to  give  you  an 
o|)portunity  to  fully  and  freely  put  some  of 
the  practices  and  suggestions  to  actual  use 
before  you  pay  a  penny  for  it,  we  will  send 
you  the  complete  Course  of  27  lessons  on  5 
days'  free  trial.  Use  it  for  this  period  just 
as  if  it  belonged  to  you,  and  if  you  are  not 
convinced  at  the  end  of  the  trial  period  that 
you  can  derive  great  benefit  by  following  the 
instructions  given  in  this  Course,  rctiirn  it  to 
us  in  good  condition  and  you  will  not  owe  3 
penny. 

If  you  decide  to  keep  it,  mail  us  Ss.oo,  which 
is  the  regular  price  of  the  Course,  and  tje 
7oill  include  a  yrarlv  suhscriftion  to  I^HYSICAL 
CVirVRI'.  MACA/.lNn.  free.  Send  in  the 
coufion     or     write     a     letter     for     this     valuable 

Coilrsr     NOJV. 


PHYSICAL  CULTURE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

119      West  40lh  St.,   Dept.  lO-I,    New   York  City 

USE  THIS  FREE  EXAMINATION  COlll'ON  


Phriical  Cultuie  Publishing  Company,  119  West  40th  St.,   Depl.  lO-I,  New  York  City 

ScikI    me    your    C'lurie    in    I'.ye    Train- 


ing with  the  und'rstandinK  that  I  h.ive 
%  days  after  its  receipt  to  either  reinnil 
the  Coitrie  to  you  or  •"  nd  you  JiS-oo 
for  if,  which  is  to  include  a  year's  siib- 
.<-ii,iion  to  PJIYSICAI.  CULTURE 
MAfiA/.INF,. 


Name.  ,  .  . 
Ilusiness . 
Address,  . 
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Stepping  Stones  —  not 
Stumbling  Blocks 

Every  condition  war  im- 
poses on  business  has  its 
compensating  advantage. 
Babson's  Reports  give  you 
the  information  that  en- 
ables you  to  turn  apparent 
stumbling  blocks  into  step- 
ping stones. 

Avoid  worry.  Cease  depending  on  ru- 
mors or  luck.  Recognize  that  all  action 
itt  followed  by  equal  reaction.  Work  ^vith 
•  definite  policy  based  on  fundamental 
statistics. 

Particulars  sent  free. 

Write  to  Dept.  J- J  5  of 

Babson's  Statistical  Organization 

Coiiipilint;  Building  Wellesley  Hills.  Mass. 

L&rgett  Organization  of  Ita  Character  In  the  World 


1850 
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1918  = 


THE 


lUNITEQSTATES  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO.  I 

i     In  the  City  ol  New  fork  Issues  Guaranteed  Contracts     ^ 

I  JOHN   P.   MUXN.   M.D..   President  | 

=  Finance    Committee  g 

I  CLARENCE   H.    KELSEY  | 

=  Pres.    Title   Guarantee   and    Trust    Co.  = 

i  WILLIAM    H.    PORTER,    Banker  | 

I  EDWARD    TOWNSEND  | 

=  Pres.   Imf'orters   and    Traders   \'at.    Bank  | 

E  Good  men,  whether  experienced  in  life  in-  | 
=  surance  or  not,  may  make  direct  contracts  | 
=  with  this  Company  for  a  limited  territory  if  | 
=  desired,  and  secure  for  themselves,  in  addi-  f 
=  ticn  to  first  year's  commission,  a  renewal  in-  = 
i  terest  insuring  an  income  for  the  future.  Ad-  = 
1  dress  the  Company  at  its  Home  OfRce,  No.  = 
§  277   Broadway,   New   Yurk   City.  = 

^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiinniiiiiiMiiiiiiiiMiiiiMiiMiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiilllilliiiiiiiii^ 


(^ 


■  For  36  years  we  h^ve  been  paying  our  customer! 
I  the  highest  returns  cousisteot  with  conservative 
1  methods.  First  inurtga(;e  loans  of  $'JUO  aud  up 
JwUrIi  wo  can   recomuiend  after  the  iiiu?t  thorough 

;vi.il    '.r-Tesiritiv  n.       I'.f  ase    a-k.    for    L>-'»n    List     J»i.'.  "lU 

f$'2i  (.ertltjrates  of  Deposit  aUo  for  saving  Inveswrs* 


PERKINS  &  CO.  Lawrence, Kars 


nUIAIfCIIC  ClOtfO  '^ouP<  Colds.  Canker. 
bniUI\Clld  OlUr  ■  Bowel  complaint. 
Limherneck.  .Sorehead,  etc  ,  the  best  remedy  is 
always  CERMOZONE.  At  most  dealers  or  750  post- 
paid with  5  book  poultry  library  free. 
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ENGLISH:     LITERATURE    AND     H 
COMPOSITION 

BY    FREDERICK   HOL'K    LAW,    PH.D. 

IIKAI.    Of    THK    ENC.LISH    IlKl'ARTMK.NT,    STIIYVKSANT        I'Rl 
HU.II    SCHOOL,    NKW    YOBK    CITY 

TO  THE  TKACHEIi:  .-l.s/,-  every  pupil  to  read 
as  much  of  The  Indeiiendoit  ax  pOHKible,  and  to 
prepari  at  home  ivritttii  anxwern  to  two  or  three 
iiuistions.  When  you  cult  upon  a  pupil  in  class 
(is/i-  the  pupil  to  step  to  the  front  of  the  room, 
lo  lay  the  writte-n  answer  on  Uie  teacher'n  desk, 
and  to  speak  without  notes,  unless  notes  are 
specifically  sugyested  by  the  question.  Then  call 
for  one  supporting  opinion  concerning  the 
thought  presented,  and  for  one  dissenting  opin- 
ion. Close  the  discussion  by  a  vote  of  the  class, 
nttd  an  expressio7i  of  your  own  opinion.  Make 
the  work  spontaneous,  spirited  and  original.  Build 
up  a  vigorous  Americanism  founded  o>i  reliable 
information  concerning  present-day  ev<nts,  con- 
ditions and   thought. 

I.     A     Talk     with     the     King     of     Italy.     By 
Hamilton    Holt. 

Give  a  character  sketch  of  the  King  of  Italy 
as  presented  in   the  article. 
Compare    the    KinK    of    Italy    with    Shake- 
speare's  "Henry   V." 

Contrast  the  Kind's  actual  manner  with  the 
manner   Mr.    Holt   expected   to   observe. 
Prove  that  the  King  of  Italy  has  American 
characteristics. 

Present  an  exposition  of  ordinary  court  eti- 
fluet.        ^ 

Write  an  oriRinal  story  in  which  you  tell 
of  a  most  unusual  series  of  events  that  led 
you  into  conversation  with  a  king.  Make 
your  story  emphatically  present  the  king's 
character. 

Explain  in  what  respects  the  closing  para- 
graph  is   excellent. 

Tell   the  story   of   Petruchio   and    Katherine. 
(•The   Taming   of    the    Shrew.") 
What   is   allusion?  Why   is  allusion  so  effec- 
tive in  giving  value  to  an  article? 
Compare  the  manner  of  Benjamin   Franklin 
at    the   court    of    the    King    of    France,    with 
the  manner  of   Mr.    Holt  in  the  presence  of 
the  King  of  Italy. 
The    Great   Adventure. 

The  letters  in  the  article  were  selected  from 
many  letters.  Why  were  these  particular 
letters  selected?  What  are  the  characteris- 
tics of  a  good  letter? 

How  do  the  letters  here  given  diner  from 
letters  that  you   write? 

Give  a  character  sketch  of  thfe  writer  of 
the   first   letter. 

Point  out  the  color  effects  in  the  second 
What  are  the  sources  of  humor  in  the  third  ? 
Write  an  answer,  in  like  vein,  to  the  letter 
that    most    pleases    you. 

Under  the  Evening  "Hate."  By  William 
L.  Stidger. 

Show    how    the    article    is    like    any    one    of 
•The   Sir   Roger   de   Coverley    Papers." 
Write    an    original    story    in    which    you   use 
Norton   as   the   hero. 

Point  out   the  following  effects   in   the   arti- 
cle:   contrast,    climax,    humor. 
Why    Not    Liberty    Motors   with    British 
Wings?   By    L.    L.  T.    Driggs. 
Summarize    what    is    said    concerning    Brit- 
ish character.  .  . 
Write    a    brief    for    the    main    thesis    ot    tne 
article.                                                   _      .  ,,     _ 
A     Sequel     to     "The     Blue     Bird."     By 
Montrose    J.    Moses. 

Tell  something  concerning  Maeterlinck  as 
a   writer.  „ 

Tell  the  story  of     The' Blue  Bird. 
Tell    the   story   of    the   new    sequel   to      ine 
Blue  Bird."  ,  ,.,     ^ 

Explain     what     is     meant    by     a       fantasy. 
Why   are    fantasies  so    pleasing? 
What   is    meant   by   saying   that   the  play   is 
•packed    with    philosophy"? 
What  is   a   morality? 
The    New    Books.  ,      j   . 

Imagine  thai  an  uncle  has  offered  to  give 
you  any  three  books  named  in  the  book 
reviews.  Select  three  that  you  would  like. 
Write  a  letter,  naming  the  three,  and  ex- 
plaining why  you  prefer  them  to  any  others. 

VII.  Building  an  Office  Library.   By  Edward 
Earle   Purinton. 

1.     Give  a  series   of   directions   for  the   best   use 
of  a  school  or  local  library. 

VIII.  The    News    of   the    Week. 

1.     Give    u    full    account    of    the    various    steps 

that  have  been   taken  toward   peace. 
■^.    Explain    the    pre.sent    military    situation    on        3. 

all   the  battle    fronts. 
3.    Point    out    the    most    interesting    resulU    or 

the    recent  elections. 
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ISTORY,        CIVICS        AND 
ECONOMICS 

BY   AliTHUK   M.   WOLFSON.   PH.D. 

NCIPAL     OK     THI-:     HICK     SCHOOL     OF     COMMERCK, 
NKW    YORK    t'lTY 

Conditions  Precedent  to  Peace — "Force 
Plus  Diplomacy,"  "A  Coalition  Con- 
gress," "Freedom  of  the  Seas,"  "Our 
Terms  to  Germany,"  "Terms  of  the 
Austrian  Armistice,"  "Story  of  the 
Week." 

Show  by  an  analysis  of  the  events  of  the 
last  four  months  that  "The  supreme  tri- 
umph hius  been  brought  about  by 
.  .  .  the  military  genius  of  Foch  and  the 
diplomatic  genius  of  Wilson." 
Why  did  •'the  half-million  men  at  Salon- 
ica  remain  idle  for  two  yeai-s"  ?  How  does 
the  editorial  writer  account  for  the  Aus- 
trian   collapse? 

'•Every  European  country  has  met  the 
emergency  of  the  Great  War  by  a  suspen- 
sion of  party  politics,"  etc.  Will  this  con- 
dition continue  now  thai  armistice  has 
been  declaretl  ?  Study  the  returns  of  the 
American  election.  Do  these  returns  indi- 
cate a  continuance  of  party  truce  ? 
In  what  two  respects  did  the  Allied  Con- 
ference alter  the  American  terms?  Why  will 
the  President  accept  the  first  alteration? 
Why  can  he  not  accept  the  second  ?  What 
do  you  think  of  the  solution  of  the  dilemma 
IiroposeU  by  the  editorial  writer? 
Compare  the  terms  of  the  Austrian  armis- 
tice with  that  laid  upon  the  Germans.  In 
what  respect  do  they  agree?  Where  do  they 
differ  ? 

Why  did  the  Allies  insist  upon  the  sur- 
render of  the  Trentino,  Istria  and  Dalma- 
tia?  What  will  probably  be  done  with 
these  territories  when  peace  is  finally  de- 
clared ? 

What  progress  in  political  reorganization 
is  observable  in  Germany?  In  Austria- 
Hungary?    In   the   lands    further    east? 

Italo- American  Relations  —  "A  Talk 
with  the  King  of  Italy." 
Why  was  Mr.  Holt  especially  interested  in 
the  views  of  the  King  of  Italy  ?  Why  did 
the  King  wish  to  talk  especially  about  the 
United    States? 

Has  the  United  States  done  anything  to  help 
Italy  save  herself  from  her  hereditary  enemy 
Austria? 

What  impressions  of  the  present  King  of 
Italy  do  you  get  from  this  article  ? 

.  How  the  War  Is  Being  Fought — "Why 
Not  Liberty  Motors  with  British 
Wings?"  "Under  the  Evening  'Hate,'  " 
"The  Great  Adventure." 
What  lessons  in  aeroplane  efficiency  can  be 
gathered  from  Mr.  Driggs's  article? 
From  your  reading  of  these  articles  give  a 
description  of  (a)  the  artillery  duels  which 
are  incident  to  modern  warfare,  (b)  the 
work  done  by  the  aviators,  (c)  the  work 
done  by  the  balloonists,  (d)  the  activities  of 
the  infantrymen,  (e)  the  work  of  the  med- 
ical corps  and  various  other  types  of  relief 
organizations. 

.  The  Development  of  Motor  Transpor- 
tation— "For  Better  Highway  Trans- 
portation," ••A  New  Highways  Trans- 
port  System." 

What    is   the   cause   of   the    variance    in   effi- 
ciency   in    railroad    transportation    and   high- 
way   transportation    referred    to    in    the    first 
paragraph    of    Mr.     Eustis's    article?    What 
remedies   does   he  suggest  ? 
Do    you    know    of    any    efforts    to    establish 
••systems    of   cooperating    trucking   organiza- 
tions"   in   your   community  ? 
••Municipal     officials     are     forever     planning 
and    inaugurating    new    traffic    regulations," 
etc.    Does    the   new   highways    transport   s,v8- 
tem  suggest   a  better   way   of  handling  niotl- 
ern    highway   transportation    pivblems? 
Business   Efficiency — "Building  an   Office 
Library." 

Can  you  give  other  examples  of  business 
success  similar  to  that  which  the  author  de- 
scribes in  the  story  of  Jainee  Bell? 
Why  do  the  National  City  Bank,  John 
Wanamaker  and  the  National  Cash  Reifia- 
ter  Company  find  it  profitable  to  inaintitin 
libraries  ? 

What,  according  to  (be  author,  are  the  -itevw 
which  should  be  laken  in  buiMiiiij  up  la 
business  library  ?  Hi>w  .should  nuch  a  library 
be  run?  What  benefits  will  accrue ? 
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THE     LAST     SHOT 

With  the  American  First  Army,  Nov. 
11. — Amid  the  golden  glow  of  the  sun  shin- 
ing thru  breaking  mists  and  casting  upon 
the  uncleared  battle  field  a  light  that  seemed 
like  a  halo  the  soldiers  of  the  American 
arm.v  found  today  the  true  glory  of  war- 
Peace. 

At  11  o'clock  this  morning  they  fired 
their  last  shot,  and  the  world's  greatest  war 
ended  in  the  world's  greatest  victory. 

For  most  of  them,  muddy  and  dog-tired 
in  body  and  spirit,  it  came  as  something 
unnatural,  almost  incredible.  They  stood 
up  in  their  trenches  and  cold,  wet  fox  holes 
— stretched  themselves,  looked  about  in 
wonderment  and  beheld  another  wonder,  as 
amid  the  mist,  so  ck»e  often  that  they 
could  be  hit  with  a  stone,  other  figures 
stood  up,  too,  and  stretched  themselves. 
They  were  gray-clad  figures,  who  were 
•  nemies  and  now  are — whatV 

Today  has  brought  many  things  to  the 
world  that  one  may  not  guess.  But  not  yet 
are  our  men  delirious  with  joy.  or  given 
themselves  f>ver  to  .iubihition.  There  was 
cheering  and  here  and  there  some  rocket 
flares  were  fired,  while  many  a  boy  in 
khaki  slapped  another  on  the  back  and 
said  :  "Well,  I  guess  the  old  guerre  is  fini." 

It  has  not  yet  come  over  them  with  all 
its  forf-e  that  the  young  lives  they  had 
taken  in  their  hands  every  day  are  .safe 
with  all  that  safety  to  young  lives  means, 
and  that  there  is  an  end  of  the  horror  un- 
Sf^eakable  and  of  the  weariness  and  hard- 
Hhii> — that  once  agnin  after  four  yars  all's 
right  with  the  world. 

Once  that  idea  does  come  their  faces  will 
turn  in  but  one  direction — toward  homt- 
and  those  who  love  them  and  have  slian-rl 
them  for  the  worM's  greatest  cause,  and 
vliose  faceH  they  thought  never  to  see  again. 
For  them  peace  will  mean  but  one  thing — 
home. 

What  a  wrjeH  of  unf'/rgettable  jiicfure^ 
thene  boys  of  our«  saw  on  this  day  of  days 
when  the  world  laid  down  its  arms:  pic- 
turej)  of  No  Man's  I>and,  where  men  walked 
tipriKht  in  the  daylight,  where  men  in 
khaki  met  m«'n  in  gray,  to  swaj*  Kouvenirs 
and  biiigh  the  strange,  short  laugh  that 
inen  laugh  whose  liven  have  been  given 
back  to  them  ;  ftf  a  battery  of  guns  that  had 
poured  forth  df»th,  h'av  silent;  of  French 
towns  bright  with  sudd«-nly  blo-soniing  (big-i 
of  red,  white  and  liluc  after  four  y<-ars  of 
nioiirning,  but  above  all  of  the  faces  of  true 
friendx  an  they  ]ih,Ui-iI  at  each  other  and 
unid:  "Well,  we  rame  thru  it,  didn't  we?" 

It  ruffif  difr«Tently  at  difr<-rent  parts  of 
the  long  lin*-  that  the  AmcrifiuiH  now  hold. 
Ther»'  WHH  a  phwe  n'-ar  H<<lan  where  the 
New  Yorkern  o1  the  77th  J^ivision  faced 
the  (ItTinnnn  ncronn  the  .MetiMC.  There  whm 
Hteriay.  where  the  Ameri/anH  jii/ked  their 
way  furo^n  the  flooded  river,  entering  and 
deKvering  the  t/,wn  at  th^  vi-ry  moment 
when  the  fighting  ended. 

There  wan  the  country  t-iint  of  the  MeuMe 
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where  iiiiljl  jilriioxt  the  lit  iiioniciil  the 
Anierjcjjiis  were  (igliling  fiercely.  There 
was  the  swampy  country  near  St.  Mihiei, 
where  they  waited  in  the  trencheH  for  an 
hour  and  then  walked  out  into  Nr)  Man's 
Land. 

Fverywhere  it  was  tin-   same,   in   one   re- 
spect :  there  wmh  the  same  sudden  and  pro 
found   niieuce  an  the   hour  struck  and    the 


guns  ceased  for  the  first  time  their  terrible 
chorus  that  for  four  years  has  never  ceased 
from  the  North  Sea  to  the  mouutaius  of 
Switzerland. 

Coming  into  Buzancy  as  dusk  fell  last 
night  there  was  an  air  of  e-xpectaucy  every- 
where in  the  crowded  streets  of  .the  town 
that  the  German  had  marked  for  his  own. 
Troops  were  pouring  thru — battered,  weary 
troops  with  a  warworn  look,  but  marching 
with  an  easy  step  as  if  they  knew  what 
was  coming. 

It  was  the  Rainbow  Division  that  got  to 
the  outskirts  of  Sedan,  the  veterans  of  175 
solid  days  in  the  trenches,  and  of  every  big 
battle  in  which  the  Americans  have  been 
engaged. 

(ioiug  up  the  road  towiird  the  Meuse 
and  Steua.v  next  morning  we  passed  more 
troops  marching.  This  time  it  was  another 
division  no  less  famous  than  the  P^orty-sec- 
ond — the  First  I)ivisiou — first  in  France, 
first  to  fight,  and  by  a  great  chance  it  hap- 
pened that  we  i)assed  the  men  of  the  Six- 
teentJ!  Infantry, 

The  Sixteenth  had  just  received  the  news 
and  were  cheering  as  men  cheer  who  know 
what  the  war  meant  in  agony  and  bloody 
sweat.  Some  of  them  were  waving  their 
muddy  i-ifles  high  overhead. 

Farther  down  the  road  was  a  little  wood 
where  was  crouched  the  long,  varicolored 
snout  of  a  six-inch  rifle,  the  crew  of  which 
were  cleaning  out  the  barrel.  "We  fired  th(> 
last  shot  at  10:55."  they  said.  It  was  Bat- 
tery C  of  the  Fifty-sixth  Coast  Artillery, 
formerly  at  Fort  H.  (J.  Wright.  New  York. 
Lieut.  Harry  C.  Carpeuter,  of  Norwich. 
N.  v.,  pulled  the  lanyard  for  their  last 
shot. 

Of  course  there  will  be  a  thousand  claim- 
ants to  the  honor  of  having  lired  the  last 
shot    of    the    war    for   the    American    army. 

As  we  jiassed  more  and  more  guii,s  we 
heard  the  reason  for  the  heavy  artillery 
fire  of  tiic  night  before.  It  was  that  our 
guns  were  firing  jis  many  shells  as  i)ossil)l(> 
so  as  to  give  the  l{oclie  as  nmch  (iiscoml'ort 
as   they   could   before   the   Wiir   ended. 

'J'he  farther  we  went  the  stronger  became 
I  lie  impression  of  what  the  end  of  the  war 

Jiieailt. 

Stenay  itself  was  a  remarkable  trans- 
formaliiui  fi-oni  despair  to  hajjpiness.  Be- 
fore one  (iny  shop  stood  a  little  French 
chilli,  scarcely  four  years  old,  waving  a 
hand  to  the  si)lendid  helmeted  so'ldiers  who 
were  passing.  Oiw  broad  shouldered  man 
stepped  from  the  line,  took  the  child  in  his 
arms  and  held  her  high  in  the  iiir,  with  an 
ecstatic  smile  such  as  fathers  only  smile. 

"I've  got  kids  of  my  own,"  he  said,  an- 
swering a  i|iM'slipii,  "and  now  I  know  I'll 
see  them  again."  He  is  Private  A.  C.  Lar- 
Heii,  of  .Minneapolis. 

And  so  w»?  finally  passed  on  (hru  the 
French  towns,  all  rejoicing,  lo  I'.ar  le  Due, 
bright  with  lighls  for  the  first  time  in  many 
liiin<lr<'r|s  of  nights,  in  whose  streets  the 
French  soldiers  and  people  cried:  "La 
guerre  eNl  finis!"  and  then  \^•e|•e  silenl,  an 
if  they  feared  it  were  not   fine. 


Copyrlicht,    New   York   Sun 


@  IntrttKittoH'i!  t'ltm 

I'lOACE ! 
A    coiKjlutneratc   of   pvoitle  of   all   Uutiuns   and  all   moods    thronged    tht-u   the   strtetn   of  Mfw    York     buffeted    by    thf>  AMrviMj/jt   of    tk* 
croud,    ahoioercd    by    impromptu    confetti    and    eaavudea    of    ticker    tape,    deafened    by    horns    and    whistles,    hoarse    from    ekerrimy 
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-WITH   WHtCH   IS  INCORP  ORAT  E  D 

HARPER'S  WEEKLY 


WHOM  THE  GODS  WOULD  DESTROY 

Reprinted  from  the  Independent  of  August  10, 1914 


ANCIENT  history  closed  at  midnight  of  July  31, 
1914.  The  monstrous  war  with  which  modem  his- 
tory begins  will  end  as  the  big  and  little  wars 
of  the  old  days  did.  This  is  hard  to  realize  now, 
but  the  sooner  those  men  upon  whom  will  fall  the  duty  of 
shaping  a  new  order  of  things  begin  to  think  about  their 
problem,  the  better  it  will 
be   for  all  concerned. 

There  will  be  some  ac- 
counts to  be  settled  after 
peace  is  declared,  and  the 
biggest  one  will  be  that 
which  Enlightenment  has 
against    Medievalism. 

Whatever  causes  of 
strife  may  have  been  lurk- 
ing in  the  minds  of  the 
peoples  of  Europe,  they 
would  not  have  massed 
and  exploded  in  this  de- 
moniac war  without  the 
agency  of  the  Head  Devils. 
Race  differences  there  are. 
Conflicting  national  inter- 
ests there  are.  The  growth 
of  populations  already 
den.se,  and  looking  for 
new  opportunities  for  en- 
terprize  and  livelihood, 
has  been  disturbing  eco- 
nomic equilibrium.  Relig- 
ious antagonisms  have 
fosterer]  hatred.  But  none 
of  these  things  by  itself, 
nor  all  of  them  in  com- 
biriation,  would  have  made 
war  if  the  consuming  van- 
ity, the  monstrous  ego- 
tism and  the  medieval- 
mind«;dnesB  of  the  abso- 
lute mon  archil  had  not 
h>e«;n  thrown  int/j  thft  scale. 


THE  MONARCHS  MUST  GO 

AUGUST  10,  1914 

THESE  HAVE  GONE 

NOVEMBER  15,  1918 

Nicholas,  Czar  of  all  the  Russias,  abdicated. 

Constantine,  King  of  the  Hellenes,  abdicated. 

Ferdinand,  Czar  of  the  Bulgars,  abdicated. 

Boris,  Czar  of  the  Bulgars,  abdicated. 

Wilhelm,  Prince  of  Albania,  absconded. 

Yuan  Shih-Kai,  Emperor  of  China,  abdicated. 

Francis  Ferdinand,  Austrian  Archduke,  assas- 
sinated. 

Friedrich  August,  King  of  Saxony,  dethroned. 

Adolf  Friedrich,  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz,  dethroned. 

Friedrich  Franz,  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin,  abdicated. 

Ernst  Ludwig,  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse,  dethroned. 

Friedrich  August,  Grand  Duke  of  Oldenburg,  de- 
throned. 

Ernest  August,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  abdicated. 

Heinrich  XXVH,  Prince  of  Reuss,  abdicated. 

William  Ernst,  Grand  Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar, 
abdicated. 

Leopold  IV,  Prince  of  Lippe-Detmold,  abdicated. 

Wilhelm  H,  King  of  Wurttemburg,  abdicated. 

Friedrich  of  Waldeck-Pyrmont,  abdicated, 

Edward  of  Anhalt,  abdicated. 

Friedrich  Wilhelm,  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  re- 
nounced claims  to  throne. 

Charles,  Emperor  of  Austria,  King  of  Hungary 
and  Bohemia,  abdicated. 

WILIIHI.M  H,  GERMAN  EMPEROR,  ABDI- 
CATED. 


When  the  work  of  devastation  is  done  there  will  be  left 
the  stricken,  sobered  peoples.  Every  family  will  have  lost 
father  or  son,  husband  or  brother.  Resources  will  have 
been  swept  away.  Industry  will  be  paralyzed.  Farms  will 
have  been  stripped,  villages,  towns  and  cities  desolated. 
But  fortitude  and  courage  will  be  left,  and  men  will  set 

themselves  about  the  task 
of  building  a  new  civiliza- 
tion. 

They  will  not  be  tol- 
erant then  of  pious  hypo- 
crites asserting  divine 
right,  and  claiming  to  be 
viceregents  of  God.  They 
will  not  be  tolerant  of 
taxes  for  the  wanton  ex- 
penditure of  royal  fam- 
ilies. They  will  not  de- 
prive themselves  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  to 
enrich  the  manufacturers 
of  artillery  and  powder. 
They  will  cross  these 
items  from  their  ledgers, 
and  turn  their  attention 
to  the  creation  of  a  social 
order  under  which  men 
and  women  who  are  con- 
tent to  dwell  peaceably  on 
their  own  reservations 
can  enjoy  liberty  and  pur- 
sue  happiness. 

Whom  the  gods  would 
destroy  they  first  make 
mad.  Mad  with  the  lust 
of  power,  drunk  with  their 
own  egotism,  the  Head 
Devils  have  signed  their 
own  doom.  Their  days  are 
numbered.  The  monarchs 
It) list    go — and    they    will. 
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y^  Undericoud  A  VnderKood 

GENKUAL     HAKJ,     (M)MMANDINO     BUITISFI     ARMIES 


FROM  PRUSSIANISM  TO  BOLSHEVISM 

THE  lonjf  expected  and  oft  despaired  of  event  has 
come,  the  culmination  of  the  war.  Germany  is  in 
revolution.  Kings,  princes  and  dukes  have  scuttled 
like  cottontails  to  cover.  Sovereigns  have  been  replaced  by 
Soviets.  A  Socialist  sits  in  Bismarck's  chair  and  little  Baden 
has  displaced  arrogant  Prussia  as  the  ruling  state  of  the 
empire.  Last  week  the  Wittelsbachs  of  Bavaria  were  claim- 
ing the  right  to  succeed  the  Hohenzollerns  in  the  imperial 
power.  This  week  the  Wittelsbachs  are  themselves  dispossest 
of  regal  rights.  A  Munich  journalist  rules  in  Bavaria,  where 
once  reigned  a  King  Ludwig  whose  megalomania  drove  him 
mad.  Among  the  men  now  at  the  head  of  affairs  there  is 
scarcely  a  voyi  to  be  found.  Their  names  are  not  in  Wer 
int's?  Their  portraits  are  not  on  sale  by  the  press  pho- 
tographers. The  German  Empire  is  under  entirely  new 
management. 

The  Kaiser  has  discovered  that  he  is  not  ruler  by  divine 
right,  but  by  the  will — or  at  least  the  willingness — of  the 
people.  "The  German  people  shall  be  the  freest  people  in 
the  world,"  said  the  Kaiser.  Quite  possibly,  but  not  by  his 
decree.  It  was  rather  President  Wilson  who  gave  the  signal 
for  the  revolt  when  in  his  note  of  October  14  he  declared 
that  he  would  never  make  peace  with  the  present  Govern- 
ment of  Germany  and  added:  "It  is  within  the  power  of  the 
German  nation  to  alter  it." 

The  first  act  of  His  Excellency  Comrade  Scheidemann  on 
entering  upon  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  was  to  order  the 
Kaiser's  portrait  off  the  wall.  His  next  act  was  to  order 
the  Kaiser  off  the  throne.  Both  orders  were  promptly 
obeyed.  An  urgent  message  was  handed  to  the  German  Em- 
peror announcing  that  Philipp  Scheidemann  would  call  at 
noon  for  his  abdication.  The  Kaiser  shivered  and  signed. 
The  Crown  Prince  wept  and  signed.  Then  they  took  the 
train  for  Holland.  At  noon  Scheidemann  called — with  a 
company  of  soldiers — and  the  document  was  ready  for  him 
It  was  as  short  shrift  as  the  Austrian  ultimatum  gave  Ser- 
bia in  1914. 

Thus  was  shattered  the  divinity  that  doth  hedge  about 
a  king.  Germany  has  been  the  chief  stronghold  of  royalty. 
There,  have  been  more  hereditary  rulers  in  Germany  than 
in  all  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  of  all  the  rest  most  had  Ger- 
man rulers.  The  Czar  of  Russia,  for  instance,  was  sixty- 
three  sixty-fourths  of  German  blood. 

The  participation  of  America  brought  new  issues  into 
the  war.  Most  prominent  among  them  were  these  three,  the 
overthrow  of  autocracy,  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  the  league 
of  nations.  These  had  not  been  specified  previously  in  the 
peace  aims  of  the  Allies  and  had  been  little  heard  of  in 
their  discussions.  Since  they  have  been  raised  and  reiter- 
ated by  the  President  they  have  gradually  gained  in  favor 
in  Europe,  tho  they  are  not  yet  regarded  as  so  important 
as  they  are  in  America.  We  sum  up  the  situation  by  saying 
that  the  governments  associated  with  ours  in  the  war  are 
dubious  about  the  third,  opposed  to  the  second  and  not  at 
all  keen  about  the  first.  But  the  first  of  the  President's  three 
points  has  been  won,  the  second  is  not  hopeless  and  the 
the  third  is  promising. 

The  average  American  instinctively  personified  his  ojv 
ponent.  To  his  mind  the  primary  aim  of  the  war  was  to 
"Down  the  Kaiser!"  and  free  his  people  forever  from  the 
curse  of  kings.  But  one  might  read  page  after  page  of  the 
letters  in  the  London  TiiHes  on  war  aims  without  finding 
a  reference  to  it,  unless  indeed  it  were  in  deprecation  of 
the  President's  effort  to  arouse  the  German  people  to  over- 
throw their  rulers.  When  one  throne  trembles  it  shakes  the 
rest  and  those  who  are  satisfied  with  their  sovereign  nat- 
urally do  not  want  him  to  suffer  for  tho  sins  of  the  others. 
The  downfall  of  the  Czar  was  greeted  with  great  enthusi- 
jism  in  America,  particularly  by  the  nuUion  or  mor^  of 
refugees  who  had  tted  to  this  country  from  his  tyranny. 
It  would  indeed  have  been  difficult  to  have  gainetl  the  hearty 
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support  of  the  American  people  for  the  war  if  it  had  meant 
fighting  on  the  side  of  the  Czar  for  the  preservation  and 
extension  of  his  dominion.  But  the  monarchical  powers 
were  alarmed  at  the  revolution  in  Russia,  not  merely  be- 
cause it  meant  the  loss  of  their  largest  ally  and  of  their 
extensive  investments,  but  because  it  endangered  their  own 
institutions.  They  would  have  welcomed  a  transformation 
of  the  autocracy  into  a  constitutional  monarchy  just  as  Amer- 
icans would  have  welcomed  its  transformation  into  a  fed- 
eral republic.  But  it  is  impossible  to  set  limits  to  a  revolu- 
tion in  advance  and  Russia  went  much  farther  and  faster 
than  any  of  her  friends  would  have  wished.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  Russia  is  just  now  in  a  worse  state  than  under 
the  Czar's  regime  and  also  more  of  a  menace  to  her  neigh- 
bors. Bolshevism  is  evidently  a  highly  contagious  disease.  It 
may  become  pandemic  like  the  Spanish  influenza.  So  far  no 
remedy  for  it  has  been  found  except  to  let  it  run  its  course 
in  the  hope  that  the  patient  may  have  a  strong  enough  con- 
stitution to  survive.  The  German  and  Austrian  authorities, 
having  assisted  in  disseminating  the  germs  of  Bolshevism 
in  Russia,  have  been  in  terror  lest  it  should  spread  in  their 
own  borders  as  at  last  it  has.  They  kept  the  prisoners  re- 
turning from  Russia  .in  a  political  quarantine  until  they 
were  thought  to  be  free  from  its  pernicious  influences,  but 
this  precaution  was  not  sufiicient  to  keep  it  out.  Recently 
it  was  discovered  that  Tavarish  Joffe,  the  Bolshevik  Am- 
bassador at  Berlin,  was  sowing  seditious  literature  from 
the  vantage  point  of  the  capital.  According  to  the  Ameri- 
can Consul  at  Sofia  the  collapse  of  Bulgaria  was  largely 
due  to  the  ferment  of  Bolshevism,  and  we  hear  the  same 
of  Austria.  The  Sisson  documents  showed  that  Scheidemann 
aided  the  establishment  of  Bolshevism  in  Russia  and  now 
he  is  getting  a  return  for  his  money. 

The  German  revolutionists  have  obviously  taken  lessons 
from  the  Russian.  They  have  adopted  that  novel  and  pow- 
erful weapon,  the  soviet,  or  local  council  of  workmen's, 
soldiers',  sailors'  and  peasants'  delegates.  It  is  this  institu- 
tion that  has  maintained  the  Bolshevik  regime  in  spite  of 
its  external  and  internal  enemies.  We  have  heard  repeat- 
edly that  the  Bolsheviki  could  not  possibly  hold  out  many 
weeks,  yet  now  a  year  after  they  seized  power  in  Russia 
they  seem  stronger  than  ever.  They  have  driven  the  Czecho- 
slovaks from  the  Volga  and  are  said  to  be  regaining  the 
Ukraine  since  the  German  troops  are  being  withdrawn. 

If  now  a  soviet  republic  should  be  established  in  Ger- 
many it  would  fraternize  with  the  Russian  and  a  new- 
kind  of  Mittel-Europn  combine  erected,  that  to  the  Allies 
might  seem  as  threatening  as  the  Pan-German  scheme 
which  they  have  just  foiled.  So  far  the  soviet  machinery 
seems  to  have  slipt  into  place  with  remarkable  smoothness 
and  we  may  hope  that  so  disciplined,  orderly  and  educated 
a  people  as  the  Germans  may  avoid  the  reign  of  terror 
under  which  Ryssia  now  writhes.  If  they  do  not  it  will  not 
be  Germany  alone  that  will  suffer,  but  the  world  as  well. 
I-ord  .Milriffr  has  recently  warned  the  British  of  the  danger 
of  t^jo  great  demoralization  of  Germany  and  The  New 
Europe  puts  this  fear  into  plain  words: 

If  (icnniiny  v/crf  to  go  th«  way  of  UiiHHia.  th«'n  all  thu  talk 
of  inrJfmriitifH  anrj  p"ni.shmfnt  and  rr-pa ration  would  bo  fiililc: 
we  Khoul'J  U-  like  a  fnan  who  is  prcvcnfcd  by  flir-  sudden  dcatli 
of  hiH  !infaj{oniHt,  from  fxciitinK  fbe  vriK'-anfc  and  farryiriK  out 
tli<»  fiiininhrrK-nf.  on   whifh   be  ban  sf>  htUK  been   broodinjc. 

It  may  bf  that  the  Allies  and  Americans  who  are  to 
wat'rh  on  thf?  Rhinf;  during  the  next  few  months  will  be  in 
the  pfMition  of  the  Germans  in  1871  who  stwd  by  with  idle 
arms  while  the  French  bombarded  Paris,  burned  the  Tuil- 
eries,  tore  down  monumtrnts  and  shot  their  leading  citizens. 
The.  CtcrrnhiiA  looked  on  at  thin  npi-ctirUi  first  with  delight, 
then  with  amazement  and  finally  with  alarm.  So  now  we, 
altho  not  disposed  to  be  sympathetic!  with  the  Germans, 
would  not  wish  V>  Hf<-  thf-m  sink  like  Russia  into  chaos  and 
rH  ruin.  Bf-hind  the  drcnt  War  there  looms  the  specter  of 
a  Greater  War,  the  war  of  classes,  in  which  man  fights  his 


(5>  Oommlttn*  on  PuliHr  InforDiatlon,  /riim  WiiHlnrn  N'H<Hiiiijiir  Vnlim 
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neighbor,  in  which  there  is  no  line  dividing  the  foemen,  in 
which  there  are  no  neutrals  and  r:>  non-combatants,  in 
which  there  is  no  restraint  of  discipline  and  no  chivalry, 
no  ilajrue  rules  and  no  mercy,  a  war  that  means  not  merely 
the  conflict  of  civilizations  but  the  destruction  of  civiliza- 
tion itself,  the  cnKulfin}?  of  the  world  in  a  flood  of  anarchy. 
It  was  with  a  solemn  warning'  against  this  that  the  Presi- 
dent closed  his  first  peace  speech. 

Tfte  peoples  who  have  just  come  out  from  under  the  yoke 
of  arbitrary  government  and  who  are  now  coining  at  last 
into  their  freedom  will  never  find  the  treasures  of  liberty 
they  are  in  search  of  if  they  look  for  them  by  the  light  of 
the  torch.  They  will  find  that  every  pathtvay  that  is  stained 
ivith  the  blood  of  their  own  brothers  leads  to  the  wilder- 
7iess,  not  to  the  seat  of  their  hope.  They  are  now  face  to 
face  with  their  initial  test.  We  must  hold  the  light  steady 
tin  til  they  find  themselves. 


THE  PEN  OF  DEMOCRACY  VERSUS  THE 
SWORD  OF  AUTOCRACY 

Woodrow  Wilson — Matthew  5:0. 
Wilhelm   Hohenzollern — Matthew  26:52. 


WHY  NOT  THE  PRESIDENT? 

WE  see  no  reason  why  President  Wilson  should  not 
attend  the  peace  conference  if  he  thinks  he  should. 
It  is  his  duty  to  be  wherever  his  country  needs 
him  most  and  certainly  there  is  no  place  where  his  personal 
influence  would  be  more  effective  in  maintaining  American 
interests  and  ideals  and  promoting  a  durable  peace.  He  is 
premier  as  well  as  president  and  deserves  to  be  by  the  side 
of  Lloyd  George  and  Clemenceau  at  Brussels,  if  that  is  to 
be  the  place  of  peace.  It  would  be  embarrassing,  of  course, 
if  the  conference  should  last  many  weeks  or  if  Congress 
should  be  in  session  at  the  time,  but  even  then  the  President 
might  well  go  across  for  a  week  or  two  in  the  crisis  of  the 
conference. 

Mr.  Wilson  is  by  temperament  a  "direct  action"  man  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word.  He  violated  precedent — for  those 
with  short  memories — when  he  appeared  before  Congress 
personally  instead  of  sending  a  message  from  the  other  end 
of  the  avenue,  but  nobody  can  now  deny  that  he  gained  in 
effectiveness.  It  was  a  silly  superstition  that  a  president 
must  not  step  outside  the  United  States.  Roosevelt  broke  it 
when  he  went  to  Panama  and  Taft  when  he  went  hunting 
in  Canada,  and  the  present  incumbent  may  well  disregard 
the  tradition  for  a  more  important  purpose.  Now  that  the 
U-boats  are  disarmed  a  voyage  to  Paris  is  not  much  longer 
or  more  dangerous  than  a  trip  to  California.  Premier 
Hughes  of  Australia  and  Premier  Massey  of  New  Zealand 
have  gone  from  the  antipodes  to  England  and  spent  months 
there.  Why  should  the  President  be  the  only  interned 
premier? 


@  l/nitericood  4  Vniervood 

GENERAL     DIAZ,     COMMANDINCJ     ITALIAN     TllOOPS 


LEST  WE  FORGET  COMMON  SENSE 

THE  explosions  of  joy  that  hailed  the  ending  of  the  war 
were  undignified  and  uncamouflaged,  but  they  were 
spontaneous  and  sincere.  They  ran  into  lawlessness, 
but  perfect  self-control  in  such  an  hour  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected. The  repression  had  been  unprecedented  and  the  re- 
lease was  terrific. 

The  orgies  of  the  day  may  be  pardoned,  but  if  the  return 
to  the  emotions  and  the  behavior  appropriate  to  peace  is  to 
be  marked  by  indulgence,  excess,  extravagant  expenditure 
and  a  reckless  throwing  off  of  all  sense  of  obligation,  the 
latter  state  of  human  society  will  be  worse  than  the  former. 
Indications  have  multiplied  that  an  irresponsible  element, 
which  has  grown  suthlonly  and  fabulously  rich  while  th« 
general  population  has  uncomplainingly  endured  hardship*, 
and  men  on  the  battle  front  have  borne  unimaginable  suf- 
ferings, is  thoughtlessly  eager  now  to  niake  up  for  lo«t  tiny 
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in  wanton  expenditure  and  display.  This  selfish  element  can- 
not be  expected  to  listen  to  reason,  and  sober-minded  men 
and  women  must  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  dis- 
countenance unworthy  example,  and  to  hold  the  great  body 
of  the  people  to  decency  and  common  sense. 

In  England  and  in  France  the  energies  that  have  been 
devoted  to  war  will  now  be  turned  in  full  strength  upon  the 
huge  and  immensely  diflicult  task  of  social  reorganization. 
The  old  order  is  gone  in  those  democratic  countries  as  surely 
as  it  is  gone  in  Russia  and  the  central  European  nations. 
The  intelligent  French  and  the  hard-headed  British  per- 
fectly understand  what  has  happened  and  realize  what  must 
be  done.  Ancient  privileges  of  the  Briton  must  go  by  due 
process  of  law  and  the  land  of  England  must  be  made  over 
to  the  people.  In  its  essential  features  the  program  of  the 
Labor  party  will  be  put  into  enactment.  Political  rights 
alone  will  no  longer  fill  out  the  democratic  scheme.  The 
wage-earners  must  own  more.  They  must  have  a  more  ad- 
equate income.  They  must  bear  economic  as  well  as  political 
responsibility.  They  must  enter  more  fully  into  the  larger' 
opportunities  of  life.  They  must  be  able  to  enjoy  health  and 
freedom.  They  must  have  education.  The  full  meaning  of 
this  larger  democracy  is  understood  quite  as  well  by  British 
land-owners  and  mill-owners  as  it  is  by  the  wage-earners. 
Whatever  may  be  true  elsewhere,  in  England  at  least  there 
will  be  no  more  flouting  of  selfish  wealth  in  the  face  of  mis- 
ery. In  France  the  democracy  already  created  will  be  cher- 
ished and  safeguarded. 

Thruout  the  civilized  world  the  masses  of  toiling  men  and 
women  are  restive.  More  than  that,  they  are  excited  by  ap- 
peals by  revolutionaries  and  promise  by  leaders  of  class 
struggle  to  destroy  the  social  system  of  which  monarchy 
and  courts  were  the  symbol,  while  wealth  and  capitalistic 
power  remain  the  substantial  realities.  The  empires  are 
broken  to  pieces;  now  unjust  privileges  must  be  made  an 
end  of,  but  the  future  of  civilization  depends  upon  the  way 
in  which  the  transformation  shall  be  accomplished.  Anarchy 
and  violence  will  throw  the  world  back  into  economic  chaos 
and  unimaginable  misery.  Patient  reconstruction  alone  can 
save  the  priceless  fruits  of  knowledge,  discovery,  invention 
and  toil,  and  pass  them  over  to  a  larger  ownership. 

Any  conduct  that  needlessly  inflames  the  irritated  and 
envious  elements  of  the  population  will  be  criminal  in  the 
deepest  meaning  of  the  word.  Failure  to  adhere  to  the  atti- 
tude of  unselfishness  and  obligation  so  splendidly  shown 
under  the  pressure  of  war  will  be  criminal  negligence. 
Every  conscientious  citiz^en  of  the  United  States,  man  or 
woman,  should  resolutely  face  the  task  of  so  amending  and 
improving  the  economic  scheme  of  things  as  to  remove  all 
just  grounds  of  bitterness.  Childish  expedients  and  patch- 
work mending  here  and  there  will  not  do.  Things  must  be 
made  right  as  nearly  as  the  imperfect  intelligence  and  the 
more  or  le.ss  clum.sy  efforts  of  finite  men  can  make  them 
so.  Every  problem  must  be  approached  with  open  mind  and 
a  sincere  desire  U)  be-  lx>th  fair  and  practical.  This  is  no 
time  for  rainbows  and  Utopias.  It  assuredly  is  no  time  for 
dogma.s,  traditions,  and  reliance  upon  merely  repressive 
mea«ure.<5.  It  ia  a  time  for  honest  intention  and  common 
sense. 


WHO  SAW  NOT;  YET  BELIEVED 

THE  saddest  thought  of  the  war  is  that  those  who  gave 
their  lives  to  lift  a  nightmare  from  the  world  could 
not  live  U)  see  and  share  the  victory.  That  they  died 
rnattera  little,  for  sentence  of  death  has  been  passed  by 
nature  on  every  one  of  us,  but  how  unendurable  to  die  un- 
knowing/; of  ihf.  fruits  of  their  sacrifice,  to  die  during  one 
of  the  dark  hours  of  the  war  fe-aring  that  a  century  of 
tyranny  and  slavery  awaited  the  world  of  the  living,  to  die 
fearing  that  their  death  was  vain,  and  efTicient  deviltry 
rrresistibie!  We  must  not  forg^-t  that  less  than  six  months 
b*  fore   final    v'lcUjry,   victory  as  decisive   as   the   world   hag 


ever  known,  many  were  urging  with  very  plausible  reasons 
that  our  enemies  could  never  be  beaten.  The  darkest  hour 
was  just  before  the  dawn. 

Our  consolation  lies  in  the  fact  that  most  of  those  who 
died  were  men  of  great  heart  and  strong  faith.  They  did 
not  think  that  the  will  of  God  could  be  permanently  defeat- 
ed by  a  broken  treaty,  a  torpedo,  a  piece  of  rugged  ground, 
a  cold  winter  or  a  treacherous  Balkan  prince.  Behind  all 
accidents  and  the  varying  fortunes  of  war  lay  their  solid 
conviction  that  whether  it  took  one  year  or  ten,  one  war 
or  ten,  the  struggle  could  have  but  one  end.  Humanity 
would  never  permit  perfidy  and  cruelty  to  be  rewarded  by 
a  secure  success.  We  have  seen  and  we  believe;  more  blest 
are  they  who  did  not  see  and  yet  have  believed. 


THE  GREAT  PEACE 

THE  defeat  of  Germany  is  an  event  of  colossal  signifi- 
cance for  the  Christian  church.  Once  more  it  has  been 
proved  that  those  who  take  the  sword  shall  perish  by 
the  sword.  Once  again  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  mech- 
anism is  no  match  for  spirit.  Military  preparedness  even  of 
the  Prussian  variety  cannot  in  the  long  run  triumph.  We 
see,  as  if  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  that  righteousness  exalts 
a  nation,  and  that  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people. 

Whatever  criticism  of  the  Christian  church  may  have 
been  exprest  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  for  its  failure  to 
ward  off  this  horrible  catastrophe,  and  whatever  abuse  may 
have  been  heaped  upon  it  in  the  course  of  the  war  because 
of  its  inability  to  say  or  do  anything  to  stay  the  plague  of 
destruction,  will  now  be  speedily  forgotten,  for  all  men  of 
open  eye  see  clearly  that  there  is  an  immense  work  to  be 
done,  and  that  it  is  the  church  of  God  which  must  accom- 
plish it.  The  generals  and  admirals  have  performed  a  noble 
and  indispensable  service.  But  another  piece  of  work  no 
less  necessary  and  even  more  difficult,  remains  to  be  per- 
formed, and  this  work  must  be  done  largely  by  the  organized 
forces  of  religion. 

The  war  has  left  us  a  bruised  and  bleeding  v/orld.  The 
guns  are  silent,  but  one  can  hear  the  blood  still  dripping. 
The  nations  are  in  sore  need  of  healing.  It  is  one  of  the 
sovereign  functions  of  the  Christian  church  to  heal. 

The  war  has  left  us  with  an  impoverished  world.  Billions 
of  wealth  have  been  consumed.  All  the  nations  are  weighted 
down  with  debts  which  it  will  require  the  patient  toil  of 
generations  to  pay.  Men  everywhere  must  have  fortitude 
and  self  control.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  adjust  these  burdens 
equitably  to  all  classes  of  the  people.  The  Christian  church 
must  plead  for  justice  and  mercy  for  every  man.  ' 

The  war  has  left  us  with  an  embittered  world.  Fires  have 
been  kindled  which  will  not  soon  go  out.  Seeds  have  been 
sown  which  will  bring  forth  harvests  later  on.  Chasms  have 
been  worn  deep  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  bridge.  The 
Christian  church  is  intrusted  with  the  message  of  compas- 
sion and  forgiveness,  of  tenderness  and  reconciliation. 
Never  has  a  wider  door  been  opened  for  the  ministers  of 
Goodwill. 

The  war  has  left  us  a  hopeful  world.  The  human  heart 
cannot  be  crushed.  Hope  is  a  flame  which  cannot  be  extin- 
guished. Everybody  believes  that  a  better  world  is  possible, 
and  that  we  ought  to  have  it.  Wc  can  have  it  only  by  pay- 
ing the  price.  There  must  be  work  and  saerKice.  Wise  and 
fearless  leadership  is  needed  in  the  pulpit.  Victory  is  not 
yet  certain.  If  the  world  goes  on  drilling  with  bayonets  and 
guns,  then  the  war  has  not  been  won.  I'lussianism  has  tri- 
umphed. If  we  arc  still  to  have  nalions  in  arms,  then  the 
abomination  of  Potsdam  abides.  It  is  for  the  Christian 
church  l)y  the  unitcfl  efforts  of  her  ministers  and  laymen, 
to  insist  upon  the  creation  of  a  League  of  Nations  thru 
whose  tribunals  all  international  disputes  shall  be  brought 
to  the  arbitrament  of  reason. 

ClIAia.lOS    E.    .TlOKKKI{Sf)N, 

Pastor  of  the  Broadway  Tal)ernaclp. 


THE  ARMISTICE 

Fiill  Text  as  Signed  on 
November  11,  1918 


I. — UlLlTAJiY    CLAUSES    ON    WKSTEBN    FKONl' 

Due  Cessatiou  of  operations  by  laud 
auil  iu  the  air  six  Lours  after  tlu>  signature 
of  the  armistice. 

Two — luiuu'diate  evacuation  of  invaded 
countries :  Hclgium,  Fiance,  Alsace-Loi" 
raiue,  1-uxouibourg,  so  ordered  as  to  be 
Cf>n»pieted  witiiin  fourteen  days  from  the 
signature  of  tlie  armistice.  CJermau  troops 
which  have  not  left  the  above-mentioned 
territories  within  the  period  fixed  will  be- 
come prisoners  of  war.  Occupation  by  the 
allied  and  United  States  forces  jointly  will 
keep  pace  with  evacuation  iu  these  areas. 
All  movements  of  evacuation  and  occupa- 
tion will  be  regulated  in  accordance  with 
a  note  annexed  to  the  stated  terms. 

Thret — Repatriation  beginning  at  once 
to  be  completed  within  fifteen  days  of 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  above 
enumerated  (including  hostages,  persons 
under  trial  or  convicted). 

Four — Surrender  in  good  condition  by 
the  German  armies  of  the  following  war  ma- 
terial :  Five  thousand  guns  (2r)()0  heavv, 
and  2500  field),  25.000  machine  guns,  :U)00 
minenwerfers,  1700  airplanes  (fighters. 
bombers — firstly,  all  of  the  D  7's  and  all 
the  night  bombing  machines).  The  above  to 
be  delivered  in  situ  to  the  allied  and  United 
States  troops  in  accordance  with  the  de- 
tailed conditions  laid  down  in  the  note  (an- 
nexure  No.  1)  drawn  up  at  the  moment  of 
the  signing  of  the  armistice. 

Five — Evacuation  by  the  German  armies 
of  the  countries  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine.  The  countries  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine  shall  be  administered  by  the 
local  troops  of  occupation.  The  occupation 
of  these  territories  will  be  carried  out  by 
allied  and  United  States  garrisons,  holding 
the  principal  crossings  of  the  Rhine  (May- 
ence,  Coblentz,  Cologne),  together  with  the 
bridgeheads  at  these  points  of  a  thirty  kilo- 
meter radius  on  the  right  bank  and  by  gar- 
risons similarly  holding  the  strategic  points 
of  the  regions.  A  neutral  zone  shall  be  re- 
served on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  be- 
tween the  stream  and  a  line  drawn  parallel 
to  the  bridgeheads  and  to  the  stream  and 
at  a  distance  of  ten  kilometers  from  the 
frontier  of  Holland  ,up  to  the  frontier  of 
Switzerland.  The  evacuation  by  the  enemy 
of  the  Rhinelands  (left  and  right  bank) 
shall  be  so  ordered  as  to  be  completed  with- 
in a  further  period  of  sixteen  days,  in  all, 
thirty-one  days  after  the  signing  of  the 
armistice.  All  the  movements  of  evacuatio^n 
or  occupation  are  regulated  by  the  note 
(annexure  No.  1  )  drawn  un  at  the  moment 
of  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 

Six — In  all  territories  evacuated  by  the 
enemy  there  shall  be  no  evacuation  of  in- 
habitants :  no  damage  or  harm  shall  be 
done  to  the  persons  or  property  of  the  in- 
habitants. No  person  shall  be  prosecuted 
for  offenses  of  participation  iu  war  meas- 
ures prior  to  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 
No  destruction  of  any  kind  shall  be  com- 
mitted. Military  establishments  of  all 
kinds  shall  be  delivered  intact  as  well  as 
military  stores  of  food,  munitions,  and 
equipment,  not  removed  during  the  time 
fixed  for  evacuation.  Stores  of  food  of  all 
kinds  for  the  civil  population,  cattle,  etc., 
shall  be  left  in  situ.  Industrial  establish- 
ments shall  not  be  impaired  in  any  way 
and  their  personnel  shall  not  be  removed. 

Seven — Roads  and  means  of  communica- 
tion of  every  kind,  railroads,  waterways, 
main  roads,  bridges,  telegraphs,  teleiihones, 
shall  be  in  no  manner  impaired.  All  civil 
and  military  personnel  at  present  emi)loyed 
on  them  shall  remain.  Five  thousand  loco- 
motives and  150,000  wagons  in  good  work- 
ing order,  with  all  necessary  spare  parts 
and  fittings,  shall  be  delivered  to  the  asso- 
ciated powers  within  the  period  fixed  in 
annexure  No.  2,  and  total  of  which  shall 
not  exceed  thirty-one  days.  There  shall  like- 
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wise  be  delivered  5000  motor  lorries  (<a- 
niione  automobiles)  in  good  order,  within 
tlie  period  of  thirty-six  days.  The  railways 
of  Alsace-Lorraine  shall  be  handed  over 
within  the  period  of  thirty-one  days,  to- 
gether with  pre-war  persiinnel  and  material. 
Further,  the  material  necessary  for  the 
working  of  railways  in  the  countries  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  shall  be  left  in 
situ.  All  stores  of  coal  and  material  for  thi> 
upkeep  of  permanent  ways,  signals,  and  re- 
p:;ir  shojjs  shall  be  left  in  situ.  These  stores 
shall  be  maintained  by  Germany  in  so  far  as 
ccnceiiis  the  working  of  the  railroiids  in 
the  countries  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
All  barges  taken  from  the  Allies  shall 
b(>  restored  to  them.  The  note,  annexure 
No.  2,  regulates  the  details  of  these  meas- 
ures. 

(i(>rni;\n  conunaiid  shall  be 
I'evealing  within  the  period 
hours  after  the  signing  of 
all  mines  or  delayed  action 
fuses  on  territory  evacuated  by  the  Ger- 
man troops  and  shall  assist  iu  their  dis- 
covery and  destruction.  It  also  shall  reveal 
all  destructive  measures  that  may  have 
b(>en  taken  (such  as  poisoning  or  polluting 
of  springs  and  wells,  etc.).  All  under  pen- 
alty of  reprisals. 

Nine — The  right  of  requisition  sh.ill  be 
exercized  by  the  allied  and  United  States 
armies  in  all  occupied  territories,  subject 
to  regulation  of  accounts  with  those  whom 
it  may  concern.  The  upkeep  of  the  troops 
of  occupation  in  the  Rhinelnnd  (excluding 
Alsace-T.oi-raine)  shall  be  charged  to  the 
(J(M'nian    (Jovernment. 

Ten — The  immediate  repatriation  without 
reciprocity,  according  to  detailed  condi- 
tions which  shall  be  fixed,  of  all  allied  and 
United  states  prisoners  of  war,  including 
persons  under  trial  or  convicted.  The  al- 
lied powers  and  the  United  States  shall  be 
able  to  dispose  of  them  as  they  wish.  This 
condition  annuls  the  previous  conventions 
on  the  subject  of  the  exchange  of  prisoners 
of  war,  including  the  one  of  July,  1918,  in 
course  of  ratification.  However,  the  repa- 
triation of  German  prisoners  of  war  in- 
terned in  Holland  and  in  Switzerland  shall 
continue  as  before.  The  repatriation  of  Ger- 
man prisoners  of  war  shall  be  regulated  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  preliminaries  of  peace. 
Eleven — Sick  and  wounded  who  cannot 
be  removed  from  evacuated  territory  will  be 
cared  for  by  German  personnel,  who  will  be 
left  on  the  spot  with  the  medical  material 
required. 

II. — DISPOSITION   REI.ATR'E  TO  THE  EASTERN 
FRONTIERS   OF   GERMANY 

Twelve — All  German  troops  at  present 
in  the  territories  which  before  belonged  to 
Austria-Hungary,  Rumania,  Turkey,  shall 
withdraw  immediately  within  the  frontiers 
of  Germany  as  thcy  existed  on  August  1. 
1014.  All  German  troops  at  present  in  the 
t(  iritories  which  before  the  war  belonged  to 
Russia  shall  likewise  withdraw  within  thi- 
frontiers  of  (lermany,  defined  as  above,  as 
soon  as  the  Allies,  taking  into  account  the 
internal  situation  of  these  territories,  shall 
decide  that  the  time  for  this  has  come. 

Thirteen — Evacuation  by  German  troops 
to  begin  at  once,  and  all  German  instruc- 
tors, prisoners,  and  civilians  as  well  as  mili- 
tary agents  now  on  the  territory  of  Russia 
(a--  defined  before  1014)   to  be  recalled. 

Fourteen — German  troops  to  cease  at 
once  all  requisitions  and  .seizures  and  any 
other  undertaking  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
supiilies  intended  for  Germany  in  Rumania 
and  Ivussia   (as  defined  on  August  1,  1014). 

Fifteen- — Renunciation  of  the  treaties  of 
Bucharest  and  Rrest-l.itovsk  and  i>f  the 
sui)i)lementary  treaties. 

Sixteen — The  Allies  shall  have  free  ac- 
cess to  the  territories  evacuated  by  the 
(Jermans  (U»  their  eastern  frontier  iMther 
thru   Danzig  or  by   the   Vistula   in  order   to 


convey  supplies  to  the  populations  of  those 
territories  and  fivr  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining order. 

III. — CLAUSE  CONCEUNINC,   EAST   AFRICA 

Seventeen  lOvacuation  by  all  German 
forces  operating  in  East  Africa  within  a 
period  to  be  fixed  by  the  Allies. 

IV. — GENERM,    CLAUSES 

Eighteen — Repatriation,  without  reci- 
procity, within  a  maximum  period  of  one 
month,  in  accordance  with  detailed  condi- 
tions hereafter  to  be  fixed  of  all  interned 
civilians,  including  hostages  (persons?), 
under  trial  or  convicted,  belonging  to  the 
allied  or  associated  powers  other  than  those 
('numerated  in   Article  Three. 

Nineteen — The  following  financial  con- 
ditions are  required:  Reparation  for  dam- 
age done.  While  such  armistice  lasts  no 
public  securities  shall  be  removed  by  the 
enemy  which  can  serve  as  a  pledge  to  the 
Allies  for  the  recovery  or  reparation  for 
war  losses.  Immediate  restitution  of  the 
cash  deposit  in  the  national  bank  of  Bel- 
gium, and  in  general  immediate  return  of 
all  documents,  specie,  stocks,  shares,  paper 
money,  together  with  i)lant  for  the  issue 
thereof,  touching  public  or  private  inter- 
ests in  the  invaded  countries.  Restitution 
of  the  Russian  and  Rumanian  gold  yielded 
to  Germany  or  taken  by  that  power.  This 
gold  to  be  delivered  in  trust  to  the  Allies 
until  the  signature  of  peace. 

V. — NAVAL  CONDITIONS 

Twenty— Immediate  cessation  of  all  hos- 
tilities at  sea  and  definite  information  to 
be  given  as  to  the  location  and  movements 
of  all  (ierman  ships.  Notification  to  be 
given  to  neutrals  that  freedom  of  naviga- 
tion in  all  territorial  waters  is  given  to  the 
naval  and  mercantile  marines  of  the  allied 
and  associated  powers,  all  questions  of  neu- 
trality being  waived. 

Twenty-one — All  naval  and  mercantile 
marine  prisoners  of  the  allied  and  associat- 
ed powers  in  German  hands  to  be  re- 
turned without  reciprocity. 

Twenty-two — Surrender  to  the  Allies 
and  United  States  of  all  submarines  (in- 
cluding submarine  cruisers  and  all  mine- 
laying  submarines),  now  existing,  with 
their  complete  armament  and  equipment,  in 
ports  which  shall  be  specified  by  the  Allies 
and  United  States.  Those  which  cannot 
take  the  sea  shall  be  disarmed  of  the  per- 
sonnel and  material  and  shall  remain  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Allies  and  the  United 
States.  The  submarines  which  are  ready  for 
the  sea  shall  be  prepared  to  leave  the  Ger- 
man ports  as  soon  as  orders  shall  be  re- 
ceived by  wireless  for  their  voyage  to  the 
port  designated  for  their  delivery,  and  the 
remainder  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
The  conditions  of  this  article  shall  be  car- 
ried into  effect  within  the  period  of  four- 
teen days  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 

Twenty-three — German  surface  warships 
which  shall  be  designated  by  the  Allies  and 
the  United  States  shall  be  immediately  dis- 
armed and  thereafter  interned  iu  neutral 
ports  or  in  default  of  them  in  allied  ports 
to  be  designated  by  the  Allies  and  the 
United  States.  They  will  there  remain  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  Allies  and  the 
United  States,  only  caretakers  being  left 
on  board.  The  following  warships  are  desig- 
nated by  the  Allies:  Six  battle  cruisers, 
ten  battleships,  eight  light  cruisers  (includ- 
ing two  mine  layers),  fifty  destroyers  of 
the  n\ost  modern  types.  All  other  surfaiv 
warshii>s  (im-luding  river  craft)  are  to  be 
concei\trated  in  German  naval  bases  to  b«» 
designated  by  the  Allies  and  the  Unittni 
States  and  are  to  be  tvmpletely  disarm«»tl 
and  classed  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Allies  and  the  United  States.  The  military 
arnuiuHMit  t>f  all  ships  of  the  auxiliary  tleet 
shall  be  put  on  shortv  All  vessels  designated 
to  be  it\terned  shall  be  ready  to  leave  the 
(lernuui    port>i         [Conthiufd    on    /»tij/»*    .W? 
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^THE  WAR  THUS 
COMES  TO  AN  END 


President  Wilson's  Address  to  Congress  on 
November  11-  1918 


THE  war  thus  comes 
to  an  end ;  for,  hav- 
ing accepted  the 
terms  of  armistice, 
it  will  be  impossible  for  the 
German  command  to  renew 
it.  It  is  not  now  possible 
to  assess  the  consequences 
of  this  great  consumma- 
tion. We  know  only  that 
this  tragical  war,  whose 
consuming  flames  swept 
from  one  nation  to  anoth- 
er until  all  the  world  was 
on  fire,  is  at  an  end  and 
that  it  was  the  privilege 
of  our  own  people  to  en- 
ter it  at  its  most  critical 
juncture  in  such  fashion 
and  in  such  force  as  to 
contribute,  in  a  way  of 
which  we  are  all  deeply 
proud,  to  the  great  result. 
We  know,  too,  that  the 
object  of  the  war  is  at- 
tained; the  object  upon 
which  all  free  men  had  set 
their  hearts;  and  attained 
with  a  sweeping  complete- 
ness which  even  now  we 
do  not  realize.  Armed  im- 
perialism such  as  the  men 
conceived  who  were  but 
yesterday  the  masters  of 
Germany  is  at  an  end,  its  illicit  ambi- 
tion engulfed  in  black  disaster.  Who 
will  now  seek  to  revive  it? 

The  arbitrary  power  of  the  military 
caste  of  Germany  which  once  could 
secretly  and  of  its  own  single  choice 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  world  is  dis- 
credited and  destroyed.  And  more  than 
that — much  more  than  that — has  been 
accomplished.  The  great  nations  which 
associated  themselves  to  destroy  it  have 
now  definitely  united  in  the  common 
purpose  to  set  up  such  a  peace  as  will 
satisfy  the  longing  of  the  whole  world 
for  disinterested  justice,  embodied  in 
settlements  which  are  based  upon  some- 
thing much  better  and  more  lasting  than 
the  selfish  competitive  interests  of  pow- 
erful statfs.  There  is  no  longer  conjec- 
ture as  to  the  objects  the  victors  have 
in  mind.  They  have  a  mind  in  the  mat- 
ter, not  only,  but  a  heart  also.  Their 
concerted  purpose  is  to  satisfy  and 
protect  thf  weak  as  well  as  to  accord 
their  just  rights  U)  the  .strong. 

The  humane  t<;mper  and  intention  of 
the  victorious  governments  have  al- 
ready bften  manifested  in  a  very  prac- 
tical way.  Tbeir  representatives  in  the 
Supremff  War  Council  at  Versailles 
have  by  unanimous  resolution  assured 
the  peoples  of  the  Central  P^mpircs  that 
everything  that  is  possible  in  the  cir- 
rumstances  will  be  done  to  supply  them 
with  food  and  relieve  the  distressing 
want  that  in  in  «o  many  places  threat- 
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(ning  their  very  lives;  and  steps  are  to 
be  taken  immediately  to  organize  these 
efforts  at  relief  in  the  same  systematic 
manner   that   they   were    organized    in 
the  case  of  Belgium.  By  the  use  of  the 
idle  tonnage  of  the  Central  Empires  it 
ought   presently  to  be  possible   to   lift 
the  fear  of  utter  misery  from  their  op- 
pressed populations  and  set  their  minds 
and    energies   free   for   the    great    and 
hazardous  tasks  of  political  reconstruc- 
tion which  now  face  them  on  every  hand. 
For  with  the  fall  of  the  ancient  gov- 
ernments, which  rested  like  an  incubus 
on  the  peoples  of  the  Central  Empires, 
has  com«  political   change   not  merely, 
but    revolution;    and    revolution    which 
seems  as  yet  to  assume  no  final  and  or- 
dered form,  but  to  run   from  one  fluid 
change    to    another,    until    thoughtful 
men  are  forced  to  ask  themselves,  with 
what    governments    and    of    what    sort 
are  we  about  to  deal  in  the  making  of 
the  covenants  of  peace?  With  what  au- 
thority   v/ill    they    meet    us,    and    with 
what    assurance    that    their    authority 
will  abide  and  sustain  securely  the  in- 
ternational   arrangements    into    which 
we  are  ai)0ut  to  enter?  There   is  here 
matter  for  no  small  anxiety  and  mis- 
giving.    When    peace    is    made,    upon 
whose    promises    and    engagements    be- 
sides our  own  is  it  to  rest? 

Ijct  us  be  perfectly  frank  with  our- 
sflves,  and  aflmit  that  thosr?  f|uostions 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  answered  now 
or  at  once.   But  the  moral  is  not  that 


there  is  little  hope  of  an 
early  answer  that  will  suf- 
fice. It  is  only  that  we 
must  be  patient  and  help- 
ful and  mindful  above  all 
of  the  great  hope  and  con- 
fidence that  lie  at  the 
heart  of  what  is  taking 
place.  Excesses  accomplish 
nothing.  Unhappy  Russia 
has  furnished  abundant 
recent  proof  of  that.  Dis- 
order immediately  defeats 
itself.  If  excesses  should 
occur,  if  disorder  should 
for  a  time  raise  its  head, 
a  sober  second  thought 
will  follow  and  a  day  of 
constructive  action,  if  we 
help  and  do  not  hinder. 

The  present  and  all  that 
it    holds    belongs    to    the 
nations    and    the    peoples 
who   preserve    self-control 
and  the  orderly  processes 
of  their  governments;  the 
future  to  those  who  prove 
themselves  the  true  friends 
of    mankind.    To    conquer 
with  arms  is  to  make  only 
a   temporary  conquest;   to 
conquer  the  woi-ld  by  earn- 
ing its  esteem  is  to  make 
permanent  conquest.  I  am 
confident    that    the    nations    that   have 
learned  the  discipline  of  freedom   and 
that  have  settled  with  self-possession  to 
its  ordered  practice  are  now  about  to 
make  conquest  of  the  world  by  the  pow- 
( r  of  example  and  friendly  helpfulness. 
The  peoples  who  have  but  just  come 
out  from  under  the  yoke  of  arbitrary 
government  and  who  are  now  coming 
at   last   into   their   freedom   will   never 
find  the  treasures  of  liberty  they  are 
in  search  of  if  they  look  for  them  by 
the  light  of  the  torch.   They  will   find 
that  every  pathway  that  is  stained  with 
the  blood   of  their  own  brothers  leads 
to   the   wilderness,  not  to   the   seat  of 
their  hope.  They  are  now  face  to  face 
with   their   initial   test.   We  must  hold 
the  light  steady  until  thoy  find  them- 
selves. And  in  the   meantime,  if  it  be 
possible,    we    must    establish    a    peace 
that     will     justly     define     their     place 
among  the  nations,  remove  all  fear  of 
their    neighbors    and    of    their    former 
masters,    and    enable    them    to    live    in 
security    and    contentment    when    they 
have  set  their  own  affairs   in  order.   T, 
for  one,  do  not  doubt  their  purpose  or 
their  capacity.   There  are  some  happy 
signs   that  they  know   and   will   choose 
the    way    of    self-control    and    peaceful 
accommodation.    If    thoy    do,    we    shall 
put  our  aid  at  their  disposal  in  every 
way  that  we  can.  If  they  do  not,  we 
must    await    with    patience    and    sym- 
pathy the  awakening  and  recovery  that 
will  assuredly  come  at  last. 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  WEEK 


The  Signing  '^'"^^  armistice  putting 
of  the  Armistice  ^,^t«P^  ^o  the  war 
with  Germany  was 
siynt'd  at  five  o'clock,  French  time,  in 
the  morning  of  November  11.  Hostili- 
ties ceased  at  eleven  a.  m.,  which  is  the 
t'luivalent  of  six  a.  m.  New  York  time. 

The  armistice  bears  the  signatures  of 
Field  Marshall  Ferdinand  Foch  of  the 
French  Army  and  Admiral  Sir  R.  E. 
Wemyss  of  the  British  Navy  on  the  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  Matiiias  Erzber- 
ger,  Count  Alfred  von  Oberndorff. 
General  H.  K.  A.  Winterfcldt  and 
Naval  Captain  von  Salow.  Admiral 
Sims  was  present  unofficially  at  the 
first  meeting. 

The  German  plenipotentiaries,  coming 
from  La  Capelle  arrived  at  the  French 
front  at  nine  o'clock  of  November  7, 
and  their  automobiles  with  the  cui-- 
tains  drawn  were  escorted  to  the 
Chateau  Francfort,  where  the  delega- 
tion spent  the  night.  Next  morning 
they  were  taken  to  Rethondes  in  the 
forest  of  Compiegne,  where  Foch 
awaited  them  in  his  special  train.  The 
leader  of  the  delegation,  Dr.  Erzberger, 
speaking  in  French,  announced  that  the 
German  Government  had  been  advised 
by  President  Wilson  that  Marshal 
Foch  was  qualified  to  communicate  the 
Allies'  conditions.  The  Marshal  then 
read  the  terms  slowly  in  a  loud  voice. 
Erzberger  asked  to  be  allowed  to  send 
the  terms  by  courier  to  Spa,  and  that 
until  a  reply  was  received  hostilities 
be  suspended  in  the  interests  of  hu- 
manity. Foch  granted  the  former  re- 
quest but  refused  the  latter. 

The  courier  on  his  return  was  de- 
layed by  the  continuation  of  the   bom- 


bardment and  did  not  reach  the  Ger- 
man Head(iuarters  at  Spa  until  ten 
a.  m.,  November  10.  The  Kaiser,  who 
had  held  back  the  armistice  delegation 
from  going  to  the  front  until  he  was 
overruled  by  Hindenburg,  was  appalled 
when  he  read  the  terms  and  bitterly 
reproached  the  supreme  army  command 
with  having  misled  him.  But  Hinden- 
burg insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  im- 
mediate compliance,  and  the  courier 
was  sent  back  with  this  message. 

The  German  delegation  reappeared 
in  Foch's  car  at  one  a.  m.,  Monday, 
and  the  next  four  hours  were  occupied 
in  discussing  the  terms.  Slight  altera- 
tions were  made  in  eighteen  of  the 
thirty-five  articles  as  a  result  of  ar- 
guments of  the  German  delegates  that 
in  their  original  form  the  stipulations 
were  impossible  or  undesirable.  For 
instance,  the  time  for  evacuation  and 
delivery  of  cars  was  extended  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty-one  days;  the 
German  troops  from  Russia  are  not  to 
be  withdrawn  immediately  but  when 
the  Allies  decide  that  it  may  safely  be 
done;  "all  submarines  now  existing" 
was  substituted  for  the  original  de- 
mand for  "160,"  probably  because  there 
were  not  so  many  left;  and  m  response 
to  the  demonstration  of  the  food  ex- 
perts accompanying  the  delegation  that 
ships  and  cars  were  necessary  to  pre- 
vent famine  and  anarchy,  a  special 
clause  was  added  to  Article  25  provid- 
ing for  provisionment.  Foreign  Secre- 
tary Solf  sent  a  special  plea  to  the 
President  for  a  mitigation  of  the  block- 
ade which  otherwise  "'would  cause  the 
starvation  of  millions  of  men,  women 
and  children."  Premier  Clemenceau  in 


communicating  the  arniistico  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  said  that  the  tak- 
ing away  of  all  locomotives  and  150,000 
cars  would  embarrass  Germany's  means 
of  provisioning  and  that  "In  this  first 
hour  we  must  come  to  her  aid.  We  do 
not  make  war  against  humanity  but 
for  humanity."  President  Wilson  spoke 
to  the  same  effect  before  Congress.  We 
publish  the  President's  address  and  the 
revised  armistice. 


The  Kaiser        When    the    Kaiser    reor 
Abdicates 


ganized  the  Government  |[ 
last  month  to  meet  the 
demand  of  the  President  that  it  be 
made  democratic  he  called  into  the  coali- 
tion cabinet  as  Secretaries  of  State 
the  Socialist  leaders,  Ebcrt  and  Sjheide- 
mann,  conferring  upon  them  the  usual 
title  "Excellency"  but  only  during  their 
period  of  office,  not  as  is  customary, 
for  life.  On  the  afternoon  of  November 
7  the  executives  of  the  Majority  So- 
cialists of  the  Reichstag  placed  before  j^ 
the  Imperial  Chancellor,  Prince  Max,  f 
demands  for  the  relaxation  of  police 
control,  for  freedom  of  assemblage,  for 
a  larger  representation  of  Socialists  in 
the  Cabinet  and  for  the  abdication  of 
the  Emperor  and  Crown  Prince.  Tf  a 
satisfactory  answer  was  not  given  by 
noon  on  Friday,  the  following  day,  the 
Socialists  would  withdraw  from  the 
Cabinet.  The  Kaiser  at  first  refused, 
declaring  that  he  would  not  desert  his 
country  in  this  time  of  trial. 

On    Saturday   morning   the    Socialist 
party    announced    its    separation    from       A 
the  Government  and  declared  a  Social        ■ 
Republic.    A    general    strike    was    or- 
dered. The  workmen  left  work,  paraded 


Pread  Hluattattvo 

WHERE  GERMANY  ACKNOWLEDGED   HER  DEFEAT 
The   famous   palace   at   Versailles   built   by    Louia    XIV    just   outside   Paris   became  during  the   wiir  the  seat  of   Allieil   councils.    It    was   herf   th»t   Geiwrrtl 
Foch   and   the  other  representatives  of  the  Allies   drew  up   the  terms  of  the    armistice  prffacinK  the  Cierinan  aviriendor.   This   i>hoto»rrtvi»h   M  the   paUc^ 

shows   the   famous   statues   of   its   (gardens   protected   by   straw    from   enemy    l>on>l>*irdment 
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@  VnderKOod  t  Undericood 

WHERE    THE    ORDER   TO    -CEASE    FIRING'    FOUND    OUR   MEN 
In   the  hot  pursuit  of  the  retreating  German   army  during  the  last   daj^    of  the  war  there  was  no  time  to  dig  trenches  or  build  fortifications.   The 
men   dug  individual  shelters   as  best  they  could — "foxholes,"   one  correspondent  calls  them.   This  photograph  from  a  low-flying  aeroplane  shows  some 

of   these   burrows   dug   by   French   and   American    infantrymen 


the  capital  and  fraternized  with  the 
soldiers  in  the  barracks.  Three  thou- 
sand insurgent  sailors  were  on  the 
march  to  Berlin.  At  noon  Scheidemann 
and  Ebert  went  in  a  military  automo- 
bile, accompanied  by  troops,  to  the 
Chancellor,  who  told  them  that  their 
demands  had  been  granted.  The  Social- 
ist leaders  then  rode  back  to  the 
Reichstag  in  time  to  meet  the  proces- 
sion of  soldiers  and  workingmen  and 
proclaimed  the  overthrow  of  the  Hohen- 
zollem  dynasty  and  the  victory  of  the 
people. 

The  act  of  abdication  was  signed  by 
the  German  Emperor  on  Saturday 
morning,  November  9,  just  after  the 
receipt  of  an  urgent  telegram  from 
Herr  Scheidemann,  which  the  Kaiser  is 
reported  to  have  read  with  a  .shiver. 
He  then  said:  "May  it  be  for  the  good 
of  Germany.  Let  us  not  lose  hope  in 
the  future,"  and  signed  the  document. 
Next  the  Crown  Prince,  "crying  like  a 
baby,"  it  is  said,  signed  an  act  of  re- 
nunciation of  claims  to  the  throne.  The 
signature  took  place  at  the  General 
Headquarters  in  the  presence  of  Field 
Marshal  Hindenburg  and  of  the  other 
officers  and  of  the  Emperor's  private 
Mervant«. 

The  ex-Kaiser  and  his  party  then 
took  automobiles  for  the  Dutch  fron- 
tier, which  they  reached  at  Eysden  on 
Sunday  morning.  At  the  frontier  the 
iJutch  sentries  refu.sed  to  let  the  party 
enter  until  the  customs  officials  ar- 
rived at  seven  and  inspected  the  ten 
automobih.i.  So  the  former  Emperor 
had  to  wait  half  an  hour  at  the  Eysden 
station,  and  he  was  vcen  pacing  the 
platform  in  the  uniform  of  a  German 
general.  Crowds  of  f'.elgian  refugees 
who  had  collected  around  the  station 
hissed  at  him  and  shouted  "A  bas 
fJuillaume  raasasHin!"  Wh'n  the  train 
arrived,  the  ex-Ernperor  went  on  board 
anrj  changftd  to  civilian  attire  and  was 
conv«-yed  to  the  castle  of  Amerougen 
at  Maarn.  which  belongs  to  the  Count 
Ton  Bentinck, 


The  Red  Flag     "^^^  revolutionary  move- 
at  Kiel  rnent     that     had     long 

been  fomenting  in  north- 
western Germany  broke  out  in  a  naval 
mutiny  at  Kiel,  the  chief  naval  port 
and  outlet  of  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
Canal.  A  similar  mutiny  occurred  a 
year  ago,  but  was  quelled  and  promises 
made  of  better  food  and  treatment.  It 
is  rumored  that  the  cause  of  the  rising 
this  time  was  the  real  or  suspected  in- 
tention of  the  Government  to  order  the 
whole  fleet,  including  the  returned  sub- 
marines, to  take  to  the  open  sea  in  a 
last  desperate  attempt  to  destroy  the 
British  navy.  On  Sunday,  November  3, 
the  sailors  on  board  of  the  battleship 
"Kaiser"  hauled  down  the  war  flag  and 
raised  the  red  flag  in  its  stead.  The 
officers  attempted  resistance  with  their 
revolvers,  but  the  captain  and  other 
officers  were  killed.  The  battleship 
"Schleswig-Holstein"  was  seized  in  like 
manner  and  the  revolt  spread  to  most 
of  the  other  vessels  in  the  harbor.  Since 


THE    GREAT    WAR 

November  7 — <»(!rman  (Iclcjjatcs  apply 
to  Voch  for  nrmistlc'o.  Naval  mutiny 
at  Kiel. 

November  H — Bavarian  republic  pro- 
claimed. King  of  WQrttemberg  abdi 
cat«'S. 

November  9 — Republic  of  Poland 
forni'-fl.  Amorican  Kteamcr  "Sactia" 
sunk  b.v  mine  off  Maryland.  liattlc- 
sliip  "Uritannica"  torpedoed  at  f»ib- 
raJtnr.  Alfrcrl  liallin,  of  Ilanibiiig- 
AnH-rif-an    Line,  .suicide. 

November  10— Knincr  flees  to  Hol- 
land. Sofialist  lOberl  bryonies  (Jor- 
mnn   (/hanfclior. 

November  //--Germany  Hi^ns  armis- 
tiee  f)  a.  rn.  HoMtilitifH  ceaHC  11  a.  m. 
Kmpcn/r  of  AiiHtria  abdieateg. 

November  12 — Allied  fleet  f)asHeH  thru 
I>ardntielleH  to  (IfMiHtantinople.  Fledn 
Keize   HeJKolnnd. 

November  13  All  fjerni;in  riiJerH  de- 
throrierl.  HovietH  eonlr'd  'iertriiin 
fitir'H.  P>(dHl)evik  mnvernent  Hpread- 
JMK  to  Sweden,  Norway,  Holland  and 
Hwilwrland. 


the  mutineers  had  possession  of  the 
wireless  they  were  able  to  keep  in 
touch  and  plan  further  operations.  The 
garrison  of  Kiel  refused  to  march  to 
the  harbor  and  the  sailors  declared  that 
they  would  sink  the  ships  if  they  were 
attacked.  During  the  night  four  com- 
panies of  infantry  were  brought  in  to 
put  doAvn  the  revolt,  but  three  of  them 
went  over  to  the  mutineers  and  the 
fourth  was  disarmed.  Cavalry  was  then 
ordered  in,  but  was  stopped  and  turned 
back  a  mile  from  Kiel  by  marines  with 
machine  guns. 

On  the  following  day  all  the  work- 
men of  Kiel  struck  and  seized  the  ar- 
senal, munition  works,  railroads  and 
tramways.  A  procession  of  marines, 
soldiers  and  workingmen,  20,000  strong, 
marched  thru  the  city  with  bands  and 
red  flags  to  the  prison  and  released  the 
men  who  had  been  arrested  for  dis- 
obedience of  orders.  A  Council  of  Sail- 
ors, Soldiers  and  Workmen,  or  to  use 
the  Bolshevik  word,  a  "soviet,"  was 
formed  and  assumed  the  government  of 
the  city.  Admiral  Souchon,  the  Gover- 
nor of  Kiel,  was  arrested  but  released 
when  he  ngreed  to  the  demands  of  the 
Council.  These  demands  called  for  bet- 
ter treatment  of  the  men  and  the  abo- 
lition of  the  salute  and  of  all  distinc- 
tions of  fare  between  officers  and  men. 

Fired  by  the  example  of  Kiel,  simi- 
lar risings  took  place  in  the  neighbor- 
ing naval  bases  of  Wilhelmshaven, 
Cuxhaven,  Borkum  and  Helgoland,  and 
later  in  the  greatest  of  Gennan  ports, 
Hamburg  and  Bremen.  In  these  and 
other  cities  the  Workmen's  and  Sol- 
diers' Councils  came  into  power  with- 
out long  delay  or  serious  opposition. 

^,      o     •  1-  4.  Within  two  days 

The  Socahst  ^^^^^,^    ^^^    ^^^^_ 

Republic  of  Germany  j^j^.^^ion  of  the 
republic  from  the  steps  of  the  Reichs- 
tag by  Philipp  Scheidemann,  the  So- 
cifilistH  had  obtained  control  of  most  of 
the  twenty-six  states  of  the  empire. 
In  nearly  all  the  leading  cities  Soviets, 
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or  councils  of  soldiers  and  workingmen, 
have  superseded  or  supervise  tho  ad- 
ministration. The  fleet  is  under  the  red 
flag,  so  are  the  ports  and  naval  bases, 
including  Helgoland.  Field  Marshal  von 
Hindenburg,  "in  order  to  avoid  chaos," 
has  asked  the  Cologne  (Council  to  send 
delegates  to  headijuarters.  Besides  the 
army  and  navy  the  Socialists  have  now 
control  of  the  press.  The  Wolff  News 
Bureau,  formerly  the  semi-official  organ 
of  the  Imperial  CJovernment,  is  now 
sending  out  socialistic  wires  and  wire- 
less. The  conservative  North  German 
Gazette  has  changed  its  name  to  the 
Inteniational.  The  Lokal  -  Anzeiger, 
which  used  to  be  the  favorite  paper  of 
the  Kaiser,  appeared  as  The  Red  Flag. 

Prince  Maximilian  of  Baden,  who 
was  called  by  the  Emperor  to  become 
Chancellor  of  the  reformed  Govern- 
ment, has  become  a  sort  of  regent, 
while  Frederick  Ebert, ex-harness  maker 
and  leader  of  the  Reichstag  Socialists, 
assumes  the  office  of  Chancellor.  The 
new  cabinet  comprizes  Scheidemann, 
Lands^^erg,  Haase,  Barth,  Liebknecht 
and  Dittmann.  Part  belong  to  the  ma- 
jority Socialists,  who  have  in  the  main 
supported  the  Government  in  the 
Reichstag  since  1914.  The  others  be- 
long to  the  Independent  Socialists,  who 
have  opposed  the  war  from  the  begin- 
ning. No  bourgeois  is  included,  so  it  is 
evidently  to  be  a  strictly  working  class 
rule,  as  n  Russia.  Elections  are  to  be 
held  by  equal,  direct  and  secret  ballot 
without  distinction  of  sex  and  upon 
the  principle  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation. 

Herr  Ebert  in  an  interview  gave  his 
views  as  follows: 

The  German  people  nre  victorious  and 
the  old,  cankered  rule  of  the  Hohenzollerns, 
Wittelsbachs.  Welfens,  etc.,  is  overthrown. 
Germany  has  completed  her  revolution. 
Prince  ^lax,  who  formally  resigned  when 
the  Kaiser  abdicated,  handed  the  Govern- 
ment over  to  me.  In  reality,  we  had  full 
power  in  our  hands  before  the  representa- 
tive of  the  old  power  gave  it  over. 

These  conditions  had  been  gradually  de- 
veloping in  Germany  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  and  would  have  been  completed 
after  the  conclusion  of  peace.  But  now  the 
most  skeptical  must  recognize  that  mou- 
aichism  and  imperialism  are  finished  for- 
ever in   Germany. 

The  German  republic  will  not  know  any 
greater  honor  than  that  of  working  for 
peace.  A  constitutional  national  assembly 
of  the  German  people's  republic  will  insti- 
tute a  Government  which  will  represent  the 
people's  will  as  far  as  it  is  iiumanly  pos- 
sible. 

Our  victory  is  almost  bloodless,  I  could 
even  say  easy  and  complete.  That  the  old 
forces  will  once  again  strive  for  power 
appears  impossible  to  me.  Germany's  future 
state  form  is  a  republic,  and  the  free  Ger- 
man people's  state  will  be  happy  in  feeling 
that  it  is  a  free  nation,  with  equal  rights 
as  a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  Socialist  authorities  every- 
where urge  the  maintenance  of  order. 
Looting  is  condemned  and  punished.  In 
most  places  the  transition  was  effected 
peaceably  and  the  former  officials  have 
generally  accepted  the  new  regime  and 
are  working  in  harmony  with  it.  At 
Berlin  there  were  a  few  collisions  be- 
tween the  troops  and  the  people  in 
which  a  few  were  killed,  and  the  new 
Government  publicly  exprest  its  re- 
g^ret  for  the  affair.  The  kings  and  grand 
dukes    of    the    various    German    states 


THE    MAN    WHO   SIGNKD    THE    ARMISTICE 

FOR   GERMANY 

Matthiiui    Erzberger    headcnl    tho    delegation    sent 

by  Germany  under  flag  of  truce  to  ask  for  peace 

terms   and   signed   the  official   acceptance   of   the 

armistice   dictated   by    General    Foch 


Press  lUuatratina 
THE  LEADER  OF  SOCIALISTIC  GERMANY 
Frederick  Ebert,  upon  whom  falls  now  the  task 
of  creating  a  new  German  government  from  the 
ruins  of  Kaiserism  ami  the  chaos  of  revolution. 
Herr  Ebert  was  appointed  one  of  the  two  So- 
cialist secretaries  of  state  in  tho  German  cabinet 
when  the  Kaiser  reoru^isnized  it  to  meet  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  demands  about  a  month  ago ;  he 
wiis  named  regent  when  Wilhelm  II  abdicated 
in  favor  of  his  grandson  and  he  is  now  titled 
Chancellor  of  Germany.  Herr  Ebert  is  one  of 
tTie  most  popular  of  German  Socialist  leaders. 
He  was  born  in  the  famous  university  city  of 
Heidelberg,  where  his  father  was  a  working 
tailor.  He  was  for  a  consiilerulile  time  editor  of 
tho   Bremen  Haraur  Zeituno 


have  either  abdicated  or  been  de- 
throned or  have  exprest  a  willingness 
to  abide  by  a  decision  of  the  people. 
The  Berlin  Workmen's  and  Soldiers' 
Council  has  abolished  the  censorship, 
declared  freedom  of  religion  and  po- 
litical amnesty,  and  established  an 
eight-hour  day.  The  Independent  So- 
cialists demand  the  punishment  of  Ad- 
miral von  Tirpitz  and  others  responsi- 
ble for  the  atrocities  and  prolongation 
of  the  war. 

The  Revolution        Bavaria,   which   was 
.    o         •  set  up  as  a  kmgdom 

in  Bavaria  i      xt       i         •     lon- 

by  Napoleon  in  ISOo, 

has  nev.T  become  reconciled  to  Prus- 
sian rule.  The  Crown  Prince  of  Ba- 
varia, in  command  of  the  right  wing 
of  the  armies  in  France,  has  been  the 
rival  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia, 
in  command  of  the  left  wing,  but  nei- 
ther has  distinguished  himself  as  a 
military  genius.  In  August  Prince  Rup- 
precht  of  Bavaria  left  the  army,  ac- 
cusing the  Kaiser,  Ludendorff  and  Iliti- 
denburg  with  responsibility  for  the 
German  defeats,  and  later  the  Bavarian 
Government  notified  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment that  if  an  armistice  was  not 
negotiated  immediately  Bavaria  would 
withdraw  her  troops  and  conclude  a 
separate  peace. 

On  November  7  the  Socialists  of  Mu- 
nich called  a  public  meeting,  at  which 
thousands  were  present  and  resolutions 
passed  demanding  a  republic,  an  armis- 
tice, an  eight-hour  day  and  prohibition 
of  future  wars  except  for  national  de- 
fense. On  the  following  day  an  assem- 
blage at  the  Diet  Palace  decreed  the 
deposition  of  the  Wittelsbach  dynasty. 
The  administration  was  taken  over  by 
a  council  of  workmen,  soldiers  and 
peasants  organized  after  the  model  of 
the  Russian  soviet  by  Kurt  Eisner.  He 
is  a  prominent  Socialist  and  journalist, 
the  author  of  "Psycopathia  Spiritualis" 
and  other  books  on  sociology,  and  for- 
merly the  editor  of  the  Berlin  Socialist 
daily  Vorwdrts.  He  was  born  in  BerUn 
in  1867.  Up  to  a  fortnight  before  he 
became  the  ruling  power  in  Bavaria 
he  had  been  in  prison  because  he  had 
published  in  his  paper,  tho  Munich 
Post,  the  statement  that  Germany  had 
begun  mobilizing  her  troops  as  early 
as' July  28,  1914. 

The  Revolution     On  November  11,  the 

.     .      ^  .  same   day  that  put  a 

'"^"'*"^  stop    to    the    war    in 

France,  Kaiser  Karl  of  Austria  issued 

the  following  act  of  abdication: 

Since  my  accession  I  have  imrssautly 
tiied  to  rescue  my  peoples  from  this  tre- 
mendous war.  I  have  not  delayed  the  re- 
establishment  of  constitutional  rights  or  the 
oi)eniug  of  a  way  for  the  people  to  substau 
tial  national  development. 

Filled   with   an    unalterable  love   for   utv 
peoples   I   will   not,   with   my    person,   be   :< 
hindrance     to     their     free     development.     I 
acknowledge  the  decision  taken  by  tJenuan 
Austria  to  form  a  separ.ite  state.  The  peo 
pie  hits  by  its  deputies  taken  cliarge  of  the 
government.    1    relimiuish    every    i>articipa 
tion  in  the  administration  of  the  state.  M.v 
wannest  wishes  are  that  an  intenial  peavv 
will  be  able  to  heal  the  w  niuvls  of  this  war 
(Signed!    t'liARlKS. 
( t\>untersigueil  >    1 .  v  m  M  .vscn 

This  brings  to  an  end  the  ruiirn  of 
the  house  of  Hapsburg,  which  has  l»st- 
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ed  for  645  years.  As  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  broke  to  pieces  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, so  now  both  parts  of  the  Dual 
Monarchy  have  been  shattered  into 
finer  fragments.  The  German  sections 
of  Austria  have  become  a  republic  and 
will  seek  to  join  the  republic  of  Ger- 
many. Northern  Tirol,  which  is  outside 
the  limit  of  the  evacuated  area  pre- 
scribed by  the  Austrian  armistice,  has 
been  occupied  by  Bavarian  troops. 

The  Bohemian  republic  seems  to  be 
firmly  established,  with  Prague  as  its 
capital.  Prof.  T.  G.  Masaryk,  who  has 
been  head  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  Na- 
tional Council  at  Washington,  has  been 
chosen  President  of  the  new  republic 
by  a  conference  of  delegates  from  the 
eight  political  parties  of  Bohemia  held 
at  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

An  independent  Polish  republic  has 
been  declared  at  Warsaw  and  lays 
claim  to  Galicia  in  Austria.  But  the 
Ukrainians  or  Ruthenes  claim  the  east- 
em  half  of  Galicia  by  right  of  race  and 
they  are  now  fighting  the  Poles  for  it. 
On  account  of  this  conflict  Paderew- 
sky,  the  head  of  the  Polish  nationalists 
in  America,  has  withdrawn  from  the 
Mid-European  Union  which  was  formed 
in  the  United  States  to  bring  together 
all  the  opprest  nationalities  of  Austria- 
Hungary  and  the  Balkans,  and  in  which 
Ruthenes  and  Poles  have  hitherto  been 
represented. 

Closing  Scenes       The  Allied  and  Amer- 
of  the  War  ^^^"     armies     pushed 

forward  with  greater 
energy  than  ever  in  the  last  days  of 
the  war,  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
enemy  managed  his  retreat  with  skill 
and  steadiness  in  spite  of  desertions 
and  demoralization.  The  Belgians  de- 
livered Ghent  before  the  halt  was  called. 
The  British  had  the  peculiar  satisfac- 
tion of  reaching  Mons,  where  "their 
contemptible  army,"  as  the  Kaiser 
called  it,  first  met  the  foe.  The  French 
got  to  the  Belgian  border.  The  Ameri- 
cans on  the  last  day  crest  the  Meuse 
nearSedanand  took  the  town  of  Stenay, 
where  the  Prussian  Crown  Prince  had 
his  headquarters.  The  Meuse  had  been 
flooded  by  damming  the  river  and  Ste- 
nay was  strongly  fortified  and  defend- 
ed by  machine  guns  aided  by  artillery 
on  the  hills  in  the  rear.  In  Mezieres  and 
Mou.Hay  the  civilian  population  sufferr-d 
terribly  from  the  phosgene  gas  with 
which  the  Gerrnans  drrnched  the  towns. 
If  the  people  stayed  above  they  were 
in  dang';r  from  the  high  explosive 
shells.  If  they  sought  refuge  in  the  cel- 
lars they  were  liable  to  be  suffocated, 
since  they  had  no  gas  masks. 

The  firing  was  kept  up  till  the  last 
minute,  but  promptly  at  eleven  o'clock 
a  nu(](]f.n  silence  fell  upon  the  lines, 
which  for  more  than  four  years  had 
l/«en  under  incessant  fire.  Orders  had 
b^en  JHHued  absolutely  forbidding  all 
intercourse  after  the  t<:rmination  of 
hofftilitien  under  penalty  of  the  "nevcr- 
e«t  di«ciplinary  measur's"  for  violation 
of  the  order.  Hut  in  spite  of  this  fra- 
temjjjation  -t/^ok  plaf;e  spontaneously 
at  various  points  of  the  line.  Within  a 
few  minutes  after  the  last  shots  had 
been  fired  groups  of  mingled  khaki  and 
feldgrau    could    \k-    seen    in    .Vo    Man's 


CentKji  StjiLH 

THE     GERMAN      REPUHLIC      PROCLAIMED 

BY  PHILIPP  SCHEIDEMANN 
From  the  step.s  of  the  Rcich.st.-!K  Herr  Schfide- 
mann  read  the  proclamation  of  success  in  the 
German  revolution  an^l  asked  the  people's  sup- 
port of  the  now  (lovcrnment.  It  \va.s  Herr 
Scheidemann  who  sent  to  the  Kaiser  the  tele- 
Kram  demanding  his  abdication.  He  was  one  of 
the  two  Socialist  secretaries  of  sliite  appointed 
by    Wilhelm    II    a    month    ago 

Land  and  an  active  exchange  of  to- 
bacco for  German  postcards  and  Gott 
init  uns  buckles  was  begun.  As  one 
American  explained  it:  "You  see,  the 
war  is  over  and  we  just  wanted  to  find 
out  what  they  think  about  it."  They 
founfl  out  that  the  Germans  were  heart- 
ily sick  of  war.  The  American  outposts 
for  a  long  time  after  the  armistice 
were  bothered  by  Germans  who  per- 
sisted in  trying  to  surrender  to  secure 
rations. 

According  to  the  report  of  November 
].'{  the  total  of  American  casualties  was 
7f;,258,  distributed  as  follows: 

AIIMY 

Killed    ill    iicfjon     (iiicliiiliin;    .'iitS    nt 

Hi-n )    I.'',.''r2 

l>i<(l  of  wouikIh   rt,()r>U 

I'ic'l    of   flJHciiHe    r>,'ZH() 

l>ii(l  of  ;ifej(Jciit  nrifl  other  <'Uiihc'H...    1.4.^»() 

VVoiififli'd   in   ii'ljon    .'m.JKXt 

.MiMMiiiK    id    iicliofi    (IneliiflinK    prJHon 

i-i-H)     7,227 

'/■'.till    72.232 


MARINES 

I  teatliH,  ill!  causes 1,.'{(H 

Wounded    2,42H 

MJHsiiifj  in  action    (including  prison- 
ers)       2.'M 

Total    4,026 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  some 
30,000  casualties  yet  to  be  published. 
At  the  time  when  hostilities  closed  the 
American  army  numbered  177,309  of- 
ficers and  3,332,981  men.  The  overseas 
force  numbered  2,008,931.  The  expendi- 
ture in  the  American  army  from  the 
beginning  of  the  war  to  date  has  been 
over  $22,000,000,000. 

Reduction  ^^^  moment  the  armis- 
of  the  Army  tice  with  Germany  had 
been  signed,  orders  were 
issued  by  the  President  stopping  draft 
calls  and  turning  back  all  accepted  reg- 
istrants who  had  not  actually  been  in- 
ducted into  the  army;  and  men  who 
are  not  yet  nineteen  years  old,  or  who 
are  more  than  thirty-six,  and  have  not 
yet  been  called,  are  told  they  need  not 
answer  their  questionnaires.  So  far  as 
practicable,  all  men  also  who  have  not 
yet  completed  their  training  will  be  im- 
mediately discharged  and  returned  to 
civilian  life.  The  duties  of  the  local 
draft  boards  will  continue,  however, 
and  the  drafting  machinery  will  remain 
in  readiness  to  function  quickly  should 
some  emergency  require  its  action.  The 
War  Department  announced  that  on 
November  11  the  total  strength  of  the 
army  was  3,764,077  men,  of  whom 
2,200,000  had  been  sent  to  France,  It- 
aly or  Russia. 

Calls  for  the  Navy  and  the  Marine 
Corps  are  not  aflfected  by  the  order 
cited  above,  and  no  immediate  steps 
will  be  taken  toward  demobilizing  any 
part  of  the  naval  forces,  nor  any  ces- 
sation in  carrying  on  the  program  of 
naval  expansion.  It  is  believed  that  sol- 
diers and  sailors  who  have  seen  long 
service  abroad  will  be  returned  soon, 
and  replaced  by  drafts  from  the  million 
or  more  men  who  are  in  camp  in  the 
United  States.  Secretary  Daniels  has 
promised  that  he  will  do  what  he  can 
to  set  free  young  men  who  want  to  quit 
the  navy  for  some  substantial  reason, 
and  especially  those  who  desire  to  be- 
gin or  complete  a  college  education. 

United  War         The  "drive"  for  rais- 

.„  ,,       „,     ,        ing     !?250,000,000     to 

Welfare  Work  .    ■       x/  i-      i 

sustain    the    combined 

v/elfave  work  in  the  army  of  the  seven 
principal  organizations  outside  of  the 
Red  Cross,  began  on  November  11.  It 
was  almost  swamped  that  first  day  in 
the  torrent  of  jollification  for  "peace 
with  victory"  that  swept  over  the  land, 
I  ut  its  agents  struggled  bravely  in  the 
welter  of  hilarity.  Every  tried  method 
of  raising  money  was  used,  and  some 
new  ones,  as,  for  example,  the  utiliza- 
tion of  athletics  and  sport — even  a  pu- 
gilistic ring  of  unheard-of  proportions. 
All  th(!  leaders  of  the  movement  put 
forth  pleas  and  facts  to  counteract  the 
iinpression  that  the  apparent  end  of 
fighting  has  made  the;  getting  of  this 
fund  needless.  CJardinal  Gibbons,  Dr. 
.lohn  R.  Mott  and  other  influential  pro- 
moters insist  that  the  v.ast  work  to  bo 
(lone    by    the    Y.    M.    (;.    A.    and    its    co- 
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laborers  here  and  abroad  before  the  de- 
mobilization of  our  military  forces  re- 
quires all  the  money  asked  for,  and 
more.  The  first  twenty-four  hours' 
work  is  reported  to  have  yielded  more 
than   $23,0110,000. 

Non-Essential  ^n  immediate  re- 

Industries  Relieved      ^"'^   '^^^^^   «*«P- 

paj^e    of    njifhtinj^ 

is  an  order  from  the  War  Industries 
Board  giving  permission  to  many  in- 
dustries whose  outi)ut  has  been  restrict- 
ed, to  resume  in  part  their  normal  man- 
ufacture and  sale  of  goods.  A  list  of 
forty-two  classes  of  articles  is  given, 
of  which  a  50  per  cent  resumption  of 
manufacture  is  allowed — all  of  them 
machinery  or  articles  required  in  agri- 
culture, business,  or  daily  household 
use.  The  surplus  of  steel  on  hand,  and 
the  diminished  demand  by  the  Govern- 
ment, permits  a  partial  resumption  of 
building  and  repair  work  of  the  most 
necessary  character;  and  the  Fuel  Ad- 
ministration grants  the  use  of  coal, 
hitherto  forbidden,  for  making  lumber, 
cement,  brick,  etc.,  for  building  pur- 
poses. In  this  respect,  however,  the  or- 
der applies  mainly  to  railroads,  irriga- 
tion projects,  and  similar  public  utili- 
ties; to  milling  and  food  production; 
and  to  such  new  buildings  as  are  re- 
quired by  hospitals,  schools  and  the 
like,  and  costing  in  the  aggregate  not 
more  than  $25,000.  Large  building  op- 
erations must  wait,  but  the  board  pro- 
poses to  lift  all  restrictions  as  fast  as 
circumstances  allow. 

Foreign  Trade       "^^^    P^^^"*    "^<>st    em- 
in  Future  phasized  in  the  delib- 

erations of  the  very 
distinguished  body  of  men  who  met  in 
New  York  at  the  fifth  session,  on  No- 
vember 8,  of  the  National  Foreign 
Trade  Council,  was  the  need  of  continu- 
ing to  build  ships.  The  program  of  the 
Shipping  Board,  if  completed,  would 
produce  a  merchant  navy  of  14,000,000 
tons.     Experience     showed     that     this 


amount  would  suiTice;  and  that  Ameri- 
can shipping  might  be  maintained  was 
to  be  expected  from  the  fact  that  now 
385,000  men  in  the  United  States  were 
trained  to  shipbuilding,  whereas  two 
years  ago  hardly  50,000  such  workmen 
were  available. 

A  policy  of  economic  warfare  on 
(iermany  hereafter  was  condemned,  on 
the  ground  that  if  a  satisfactory  peace 
were  concluded  it  would  be  needless. 
That  an  international  agreement  might 
be  effected  at  the  peace  conference  that 
should  enable  the  working  out  of  uni- 
form and  equal  conditions  upon  all  ves- 
sels alike,  was  greatly  to  be  desired. 
At  present  the  laws  that  required 
American  vessels  to  maintain  larger 
crews  and  to  pay  higher  wages  than  is 
the  case  in  foreign  vessels  necessarily 
subject  American  vessels  to  such  dis- 
advantages in  competition  with  for- 
eigners as  to  make  it  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  continue  business.  Unless 
a  proper  maritime  policy  was  adopted 
by  our  Government  in  the  near  future, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  council,  it  is  ab- 
solutely certain  "that  these  newly  con- 
structed American  vessels  will  not  re- 
main in  operation  under  the  American 
flag,  and  that  the  American  merchant 
marine,  rehabilitated  with  vast  expend- 
iture of  capital  and  effort  as  a  war 
emergency  measure,  will  again  be  dissi- 
pated under  the  operation  of  inexora- 
ble economic  laws." 

Prices  and  Prices  of  commodities 
Economv  thruout  the  United  States 
still  mount  steadily.  The 
War  Department  states  that  the  cost 
of  the  army  ration  has  increased  from 
33.03  cents  in  1917  to  40.46  cents  at 
present;  and  this  cost  has  increased 
by  350  per  cent  during  the  last  twenty 
years.  Financiers  and  publicists  are 
becoming  anxious,  seeing  that  the 
banks  are  threatened  with  a  harmful 
credit  inflation.  This  anxiety  is  the 
theme    of   the   last   monthly    report    of 


@  Intel  national  Film 

PRESIDKNT  OF  THE  NEW  C/.ECHO-SLOVAK  REI'UHLIC 
In  the  center  of  this  Kroup  is  Dr.  Thomas  G.  Miiaaryk,  who  led  the  orKiinizalion  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak Republic  of  eleven  million  people  and  has  just  boon  elected  its  President.  Dr.  Masavyk  was 
formerly  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  Univei-sily  of  Vrajtue,  and  he  liiui  been  since  19 1&  presii- 
dent  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  National  Council.  The  United  .States  and  the  Allied  Nations  have  now 
formally  recognized  the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic.  Its  legation  buildiuK  i"  Wiishinuto'i  is  shown  in 
the  bnckRround  of  this  photoKraph.  At  the  left  of  the  Kroup  is  Charles  rer^'ler.  American  tloletjatc 
and  chariJre  d'atTaires  un<l  at  the  rinht  is   Captain   V.   S.   Hurban,   the  military   leader 


the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Figures  are 
presented  showing  that,  at  the  Federal 
lieserve  Banks  themselves,  loans  and 
investments  have  risen  from  .$552,649,- 
000  on  June  22,  1017,  to  $2,154,832,000 
on  October  14,  1918.  In  the  same  period 
the  percentage  of  cash  held  against  lia- 
bilities has  declined  from  71.6  per  cent 
to  51.1  per  cent. 

This  situation  is  not  owing  to  shrink- 
age in  the  reserve  of  gold,  which,  in- 
deed, has  increased  somewhat  during 
the  year,  but  exists  "because  of  undue 
or  disproportionate  expansion  of  the 
credit  structure,  which  the  gold  reserve 
of  the  nation  is  required  to  support,  in 
consequence  of  the  inadequate  saving 
by  the  people." 

Normally  bank  credit  exerted  in  the 
channels  of  commerce  goes  not  beyond 
the  productive  processes  on  which  it 
is  based;  and  compensatory  transac- 
tions largely  cancel  one  another  from 
day  to  day,  so  that  only  a  small  mar- 
gin remains  to  be  settled  in  cash.  But, 
says  the  report,  when  the  credit  struc- 
ture of  the  community  is  enlarged  by 
the  extension  of  bank  loans  not  accom- 
panied by  a  corresponding  increase  in 
production,  and  the  proceeds  are  not 
employed  in  making  or  exchanging 
commodities,  there  is  no  means  of  per- 
manently canceling  or  digesting  such 
outstanding  credits  except  one — their 
use  for  the  purchase  of  the  securities 
against  which  the  credits  were  extend- 
ed, notably,  in  our  present  situation, 
government  bonds.  The  report  con- 
cludes: 

Probably  the  feature  of  tho  present 
financial  situation  of  the  country  which 
most  requires  correction  is  this  increase  in 
dispo-sition  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  rely 
too  largely  upon  the  banks  as  sources  from 
which  to  obtain  the  necessary  funds  for  use 
in  financing  tho  requirements  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. In  order  to  provide  for  the  tak- 
ing up  of  additional  loans  when  offered, 
it  will  be  inevitably  necessary  that  the  pub- 
lic address  itself  with  greater  earnestness 
to  the  problem  of  saving  and  applying  its 
income  to  public  requirements. 

Economy      "^^    enforce    economy    in 

•    n^^^u:.,^     materials  and  labor,   and 

m  Clothmg  j   i       i.-   u 

to    prevent    unduly    high 

prices  for  wearing  apparel,  the  War 
Industries  Board  has  found  it  neces- 
sary to  impose  definite  restrictions  on 
articles  of  clothing  and  their  commer- 
cial distribution.  In  explaining  to  the 
dry  goods  men  that  this  must  be 
done,  Chairman  Baruch  called  on 
their  National  Association  to  appoint 
a  committee  of  experts  to  aid  him; 
this  wac  done,  seven  experienced 
dry  goods  merchants  constituting  a 
board  to  arx'ange  details.  Standard 
grades  and  standard  prices  will  be  for- 
mulated. The  vast  business  of  making 
women's  ready-made  suits  and  robes 
and  hats  will  be  most  affected.  A  prac- 
tical beginning  has  been  made  in 
shoes,  where  the  number  of  styles  has 
been  reduced  from  350  to  150.  If  one 
wants  a  fancy  shoe  it  must  be  made  to 
order  by  an  individual  shoemaker,  whv> 
may  charge  what  he  pleases.  Manufac- 
turers are  restricted  to  fixed  maximum 
prices  for  their  goods  in  three  classes, 
and  may  use  only  certain  kinds  of 
leather.   The  retailer  must  display  his 
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Central  Setcs 

TAKING    OVER    THE    GERMAN    WIRELESS 

BASE  AT  ZEEBRUGGE 

When  the  Allies  captured  the  stronghold  of 
Germany's  undersea  warfare  they  put  their  own 
experts  in  charge  of  the  huge  wireless  station 
there  and  found  it  in  good  order.  These  men 
are  testing  the  receiving   apparatus 

agreement  to  abide  by  the  stipulated 
prices.  These  standardization  measures 
are  expected  to  eliminate  much  waste 
as  well  as  to  prevent  profiteering.  In 
regard  to  determination  of  prices  Mr. 
Baruch  has  laid  down  the  principle 
that  a  "fair  price  is  a  price  something 
like  the  normal  profits  in  normal 
times." 


Feeding 
the  World 


-President  Wilson  has  di- 
rected Herbert  Hoover  to 
go  to  Europe  as  soon  as 
possible  to  take  charge  for  this  Govern- 
ment of  the  organization  of  measuros 
for  the  food  relief  of  the  liberated  peo- 
ples. Mr.  Hoover  will  take  with  him  a 
company  of  expert  assistants,  and  will 
be  accompanied  by  Mr.  Hurley,  chair- 
man of  the  Shipping  Board,  to  arrange 
for  transportation  of  the  relief,  partly 
by  the  use  of  ships  recovered  from 
Germany.  The  work  in  this  country  will 
be  conducted  by  an  executive  board  un- 
der Mr.  Hoover'.s  control.  The  program 
contemplates  the  furnishing  of  food  not 
only  to  France  and  Belgium,  but  to  the 
liberated  populations  of  southern  Slavic 
lands,  to  Austria,  and  even  to  parts  of 
Germany;  and  it  will  be  Mr.  Hoover's 
first  task,  in  cooperation  with  Allied 
agencies,  U,  determine  local  necessitio! 
and  oriCiin'r/.n  the  means  of  conveying 
subsistence  U)  the  civilian  inhabitants 
of  the  various  famine-stricken  regions. 
He  han  entimated  that  in  northern  Rus- 
sia alone  40,000,000  persons  have  little 
chance  of  living  thru  the  winter. 

While  Australia,  Argentina  and  other 
countries  will  be  drawn  upon,  the  chief 
supply  must  come  from  the  Unit<;d 
States,  and    Mr.    Ho^iver  has   issued   a 


most  earnest  appeal  for  the  strictest 
table  economy  on  our  part  in  order  to 
save  enough  to  keep  life  and  at  least 
a  little  energy  in  two  hundred  million 
persons  until  next  spring,  when  they 
may  begin  to  maintain  themselves.  As 
an  idea  of  what  this  call  means,  the 
State  Department  announces  that  dur- 
ing the  past  four  years  the  American 
Relief  Commission,  with  the  support  of 
the  Allied  Governments,  has  sent  to  the 
ten  million  people  in  the  comparatively 
small  territory  hitherto  occupied  by  the 
invading  armies,  more  than  GOO  cargoes 
of  food,  comprizing  120,000,000  bushels 
of  breadstuffs  and  over  3,000,000,000 
pounds  of  other  foodstuffs,  besides  20,- 
000,000  garments,  the  whole  represent- 
ing an  expenditure  of  nearly  $600,000,- 
000.  ...  In  addition  to  this,  some 
$350,000,000  worth  of  native  produce 
has  been  financed  internally  in  Belgium. 
That  the  maintenance  of  this  relief 
commission  has  been  critically  neces- 
sary is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  same  time  and  under  the  same  con- 
ditions the  population  of  Serbia  is  esti- 
mated to  have  diminished  50  per  cent 
in  number  and  that  of  Poland  25  per 
cent,  whereas  the  population  of  Bel- 
gium, altho  suffering  great  privations, 
is  still  intact. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  reminded 
that  the  United  States  has,  as  an  inci- 
dent of  the  situation,  become  altogether 
the  richest  country  in  the  world,  and 
the  one  best  situated  to  increase  in 
wealth.  An  interesting  summary  has 
been  published  by  the  Government, 
showing  the  increase  over  normal  in 
exports  of  foodstuffs  by  the  United 
States  since  it  became  the  food  reser- 
voir for  the  world  on  account  of  the 
war: 


Beef  prod- 
ucts, lbs. 

Pork  prod- 
ucts, lbs. 

Dairy  prod- 
ucts, lbs. 

Vegetable 
oils,    Ibg. 

Grains,  bu. 

Sugar,  lbs. 


-year  pre-war      1916-17, 
average  fiscal  year 

186,375,372      405,427,417 

996,230,627  1,498,302.713 

26,037,790   351,958,336 

332,430,537  206,708,490 
183,777,331  395,140  238 
621,715,507  3,084,390,281 


1917-18, 
fiscal  year 

565,462,445 

1,691,437,435 

690,798,274 

151,029,893 

349,123,23.=; 

2,149,787,050 


Virgin  Islands      l^^      United      States 
°  J  Cen.sus      Bureau     has 

surveyed  published  a  report  on 

the  Virgin  Islands  that  contains  much 
information  of  interest.  The  three  im- 
portant members  of  the  group,  St. 
Croix,  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John,  have 
a  total  area  of  132  square  miles,  to 
which  about  fifty  lesser  islets  add  a 
small  .space  of  useful  land.  The  popu- 
lation in  November,  1917,  was  26,051, 
of  which  hardly  2000  are  whites,  and 
about  4600  of  mixed  blood.  Nearly  the 
whole  population  dwells  on  St.  Croix 
and  St.  Thomas,  and  more  than  half  in 
the  three  large  towns;  yet  of  the  84,- 
781  acres  on  the  three  i.slands  almost 
70,000  are  cultivated,  and  crops,  more 
than  four-fifths  of  which  was  sugar 
cane,  were  raised  last  year  to  the  value 
of  .$522,606.  In  addition,  livestock  ex- 
isted to  the  value  of  $582,921.  Manu- 
factures consist  almost  wholly  of  sugar 
and  bay  rum,  the  value  of  these  prod- 
uciM  for  1917  being  $1,330,892.  The 
fisheries  prove  to  be  of  much  more 
consequence     than     had     been     antici- 


pated, the  catch  amounting  to  an  an- 
nual value  of  about  $50,000.  The  re- 
port gives  much  general  information 
as  to  soil,  climate,  social  conditions, 
and  business  opportunities,  and  is  ac- 
companied by  maps  and  illustrations. 
A  curious  fact  is  that,  despite  the  Dan- 
ish history  of  the  islands,  the  speech  of 
the  people  is  English. 

How  important  these  islands  were 
regarded  in  Europe  strategically  is 
shown  by  a  recent  incident.  The  agent 
of  the  Alien  Property  Custodian  lately 
seized  at  St.  Thomas  the  wharves  and 
warehouses  of  the  Hamburg-American 
Steamship  Company,  despite  a  pre- 
tended sale  to  Americans;  and  they 
were  found  to  include  buildings  of 
such  enormous  solidity,  and  fitted  with 
such  unusual  facilities,  that  their  ulti- 
mate use  as  a  naval  station  was  evi- 
dently in  view.  It  is  believed  that  they 
will  now  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of 
a  naval  base  for  the  United  States. 


/'''(Id  llhmlnilliiu 

FOOO   AOMINISTItATOn    IN    AMERICA    ANO 

KIIROI'K 
Herbert  Hoover,  who  headed  our  relief  commiH- 
Hion  in  lielgiiim  before  America  entered  the 
wnr  and  who  returned  to  this  country  in  1917 
1o  orgiinl/.e  and  direct  the  Footl  AdministrnMon 
of  the  (JniU-d  SliilCH,  Ih  now  going  to  Europe 
lo  liike  charge  <lf  the  food  relij'f  of  starving 
civilianH  in  .Serbia,  Hoiilhern  AuHtria  and  Mont*'- 
iii'gro  iinil  of  the  people  freed  from  (Jerrnan 
dominiilioii     In     Meigiuin     and     northern      I'Vanoe. 

I'lanH    liuve    alrenily    I n    pul    inU)    rtTrct    lo    use 

the  Hliipplng   releimeil    from   mililary   demands   to 

send    large  qunntitlfs   of    foodHtulTH   lo   the  army 

depotH   abroad 


HEl'UBLICANISM  Sl'KEADS  AROUND  THE  WOULD 

In  all  of  the  countries  marked  black  upon  the  map  monarchy  has  now   been   abolished  and  the  area  is  expanding  daily.   To   this 
territory  might  be  added  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  self-governing  dominions  of  the  British  Empire,  where  the  rule  of  the  sovereign 

is  merely  nominal  and  the  tcill  of  the  people  is  the  law  of  the  land 

THE  FRUITS  OF  VICTORY 

BY  WILLIAM  HOWARD  TAFT 

EX-PRESIDENT   OF   THE    UNITED   STATES,    PRESIDENT   OF   THE    LEAGUE    TO    ENFORCE    PEACE 


THE  Great  War  is  ended.  It  will 
change  the  map  of  Europe  and 
the  world.  As  the  Christian  Era 
divides  the  ancient  and  the 
modern  world,  so  this  war  will  be  a 
new  point  of  departure  in  human  his- 
tory. 

The  victory  clinches  the  moral  re- 
sponsibility of  nations  and  of  peoples. 
It  exalts  right  over  might  and  makes 
right  might.  Peoples  and  leaders  may 
frequently  fall  away  from  the  ideal  of 
national  morality  set  by  this  war.  But 
never  again  will  either  avow  that  there 
is  no  morality  foV  nations. 

The  war  ends  the  power  of  mon- 
archs  and  dynasties,  the  divinity  that 
has  hedged  a  king  is  gone  forever. 
Peoples  are  to  rule. 

The  war  has  made  the  world  demo- 
cratic. Whether  it  has  made  it  safe 
depends  on  the  peoples  who  govern. 
Democracy  is  a  great  boon.  It  makes 
for  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  the 
people,  but  its  best  results  are  only 
available  to  a  people  practised  in  self- 
restraint,  intelligent  enough  to  know 
their  own  real  interest  and  valuing 
properly  liberty  regulated  by  law.  We 
must  expect,  therefore,  many  mistakes 
in  some  of  the  new  republics  to  be 
set  up. 

This  war,  in  giving  birth  to  so  many 
new  governments  without  assured  sta- 
bility, increases  the  chances  of  interna- 
tional friction.  Unless  the  great  powers 
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who  have  won  the  war  and  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  these  nations  organize 
the  world  to  maintain  peace  among 
them,  war  will  show  its  grisly  head 
again. 

THE  complexity  of  the  adjustments 
for  which  the  treaty  of  peace  must 
provide  makes  inevitable  the  continu- 
ance of  the  present  league  of  allied 
nations  and  its  enlargement.  The  treaty 
must  provide  joint  machinery  vdth 
which  to  interpret  and  apply  the  terms 
of  peace. 

It  must  set  up  commissions  to  as- 
sess indemnities.  It  must  create  tribu- 
nals to  hear  contending  peoples  as 
to  boundaries,  rights  of  way  and 
rights  of  access  to  navigable  rivers 
and  the  sea. 

It  must  continue  its  powers  of 
mediation  and  conciliation  long  after 
a  treaty  has  been  framed  and  signed 
to  settle  disputes  between  new  fledged 
countries  and  restrain  their  jeal- 
ousies and  ambitions.  They  will  not  be 
perfect. 

Their  human  frailties  will  still  be 
present.  The  great  powers  must  main- 
tain a  joint  military  force  to  see  to 
it  that  the  terms  of  the  treaty  are 
complied  with  by   the  Central   Powers. 

Bolshevism  may  interfere  with  such 
compliance.  If  so,  we  must  stamp  out 
Bolshevism  without  hesitation.  We 
cannot  become  responsible  for  the 
bloody  massacre  of  all  but  the  lowest 


elements  of  the  population  of  Germany 
and  Austria  as  they  were  for  the  awful 
tragedy  in  Russia. 

We  may  need  a  combined  military 
force  to  enforce  decisions  of  the  joint 
tribunals  and  commissions  under  the 
treaty  against  the  new  governments. 
Here  then  we  shall  have  for  the  Cen- 
tral Powers  and  the  recently  born  re- 
publics a  machinery  to  maintain  peace 
among  them  and  to  compel  the  admin- 
istration of  justice. 

This  will  be  a  league  to  enforce 
peace  for  half  the  world  or  more.  What 
reason  can  be  given  for  not  extending 
the  operation  of  this  league  to  settle 
questions  between  the  great  allied  pow- 
ers themselves  and  between  the  other 
nations   of   the  world?   None. 

If  the  war  is  to  achieve  its  highest 
purpose,  need  for  such  a  league  is  im- 
perative. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  will  demand  that  their 
representatives  unite  with  those  of  our 
allies  in  framing  it.  The  peoples  of 
England,  France  and  Italy  long  for  it 
as  the  only  security  worth  having 
against  recurrence  of  war. 

Shall  our  people  lag  behind?  Organ- 
ized labor  of  the  United  States  says 
"No." 

So  will  the  other  groups  of  our  na- 
tion say  when  they  i-ealizo  that  the 
issue  presses  and  the  need  for  them  to 
speak  is  at  hand. 

Neir   York  City 


GERMANY  MUST  PAY  THE  PRICE 


SPURS  and  high  boots 
at  sea!  Rather  ridic- 
ulous: but  at  the 
opening'  of  the  Kiel 
week  the  Kaiser  used  to  en- 
ter the  harbor  drest  like  a 
stage  Rupert  of  Hentzau, 
standing  alone  on  the  up- 
per bridge  of  his  yacht.  His 
silver  breastplate  and  hel- 
met shining  in  the  sun,  his 
hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  enor- 
mous sword,  he  condescend- 
ingly received  the  cheers  of 
the  sailors  of  yachts  and 
warships  and  the  plaudits 
of  the  humble  multitudes 
of  the  shore.  And  no  one 
laughed.  No  one  dared. 
There  were  prisons  for 
those  guilty  of  lese  raa- 
jeste. 

Now  his  mighty  armies, 
broken  in  flight,  the  red 
flag  of  revolution  flapping 
from  his  palace  tower  and 
from  the  balcony  from 
which  he  told  the  crowds 
that  "before  the  leaves 
have  fallen  from  the  trees 
you  will  be  back  in  your 
homes,"  his  country  ruined, 
William  HohenzoUern,  in 
the  civilian's  clothes  that 
became  him  so  ill,  is  a  fugitive  in  Hol- 
land. His  Grerman  Gott  has  deserted, 
weary,  perhaps,  of  condoning  so  many 
crimes. 

For   these   crimes   must   no   one   an- 
swer? We  want  to  make  war  impossi- 
ble. The  best  way  to  make  war  impos- 
sible   is    to    punish    personally 
those  who  wage  it. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  number 
the  acts  which  have  turned  the 
world  against  Germany.  The  list 
is  long.  Direct  crimes  comprize 
the  murders  by  U-boats  and 
Zeppelins  against  the  laws  of 
war,  the  judicial  murder  of 
Captain  Fryatt,  the  slow  mur- 
ders of  the  prison  camps,  and 
the  torturing  murder  of  poison 
gas.  Among  the  indirect  mur- 
ders are  the  carrying  off  into 
slavery  of  the  workingmen  of 
Belgium  and  the  women  and 
girls  of  northern  France,  many 
of  whom  died  from  overwork, 
starvation  and  exposure.  Then 
come  the  accusing  ghosts  of  the 
literally  millions  of  Poles,  and 
Rumanians,  Serbians  and  Ar- 
menians, starved,  beaten,  shot 
and  hanged  by  the  faithful  allies 
of  Germany  or  by  their  troop.s 
under  German   officers. 

What  a  miserable  finish!  Ten 
muddy  mot^^rs  cronn  the  Dutch 
frontier  carrying  the  huddled 
hope  of  aut^-jcracy.  But  why  did 
he  not  know  how  to  die?  A  last 
charge,  perhapH  at  the  head  of 
the  HusBarn  of  iJeath  !  But  now 
his  fy>ward  flight  only  add.i  one 
more  problem  to  those  who  will 
gather  at  the   table  of  peace. 


BY  JAMES  W.  GERARD 

AMERICAN     AMBASSADOR    TO    GERMANY     1913-1917 


(g;  Li.deruood  it  Underwood 

Judge    Gerard,    our   recent    Ambassador    to    Oermany,    author    of 
"My  Four  Years  in  Germany"  and  "Face  to  Face  With  Kaiserism" 

Before  tHe  representatives  of  the 
Allies  meet  at  that  table  the  Allies 
must  beware  of  the  German  revolu- 
tion. 

At  a  prize  fight,  when  the  crowd  loses 
faith  in  the  genuineness  of  a  contest, 
loud    cries    of    "Fake!"    "Fake!"    are 


'/'lirrr  i/iiitriitionK  'if  /tolirnzollernii  llf  junncr  Emiirror 
of  Germany,  Wilhehn  II,  who  ahdiralrd  in  furor  of 
hin    f/rtitidnoii,    <ind    the    (Jrown    J'rince,    now    in    Holland 


heard.  Is  it  a  fake  revolu- 
tion, a  sort  of  national  bank- 
ruptcy designed  to  make  the 
just  creditors  of  Germany 
lose  the  right  to  collect 
their  rightful  demands? 

The  Social  Democrats  ac- 
quiesced in  the  plunder  of 
broken  Belgium,  and  the 
taking  of  great  indemnities 
from  that  poor  land  and 
from  occupied  France.  They 
must  now  help  to  pay  the 
bill  of  Justice. 

The  leopard  cannot 
change  his  spots;  the 
bloody  flag  of  anarchy  can- 
not wipe  the  slate  clean; 
neither  can  the  priests  of 
Socialism  purify  the  Ger- 
man people  from  blood- 
guilt. 

Change  of  German  ad- 
ministration must  not  balk 
reparation. 

I  sat  in  the  gallery  of 
the  Reichstag  and  heard 
Helferich  when,  on  taking 
office,  he  made  his  opening 
address.  "Other  nations," 
he  said  in  his  droning  voice, 
"must  drag  the  leaden 
weight  of  billions."  And  the 
deputies  of  the  Right  and 
Left  and  Center  by  their  silence  ap- 
proved. 

German  victory  was  thus  proclaimed 
to  mean  the  placing  of  crushing  in- 
demnities on  all  the  nations  \/ho  dared 
to  oppose  the  German  dream  of  world 
conquest. 

At  the  least,  Germany,  imder 
whatever  flag,  must  pay  the 
price   of  reparation. 

The  fate  of  the  world  a\v^  its 
people  will  be  decided  by  men 
such  as  the  ex  college  professor 
Woodrow  Wilson,  the  editor 
Clemenceau  and  Lloyd  George, 
the  little  attorney  from  Wales. 
What  a  contrast  to  those  proud 
nobles  who,  a  little  over  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  filled  feudal 
Vienna  with  their  gold  coaches 
and  their  lackeys  and  dealt  with 
peoples  as  the  personal  prop- 
erty of  the  divinely  anointed 
emperors  and  kings. 

We  have  played  a  great  part 
in  the  war;  our  democratic 
armies,  raised  as  if  by  a  mira- 
cle, turned  the  tide  in  France; 
but  we  must  not  forget  that  the 
conceit  of  the  Germans,  self- 
christened  supermen,  did  much 
to  turn  the  world  against  them, 
that  our  brave  allies  bore  for 
four  years  war  at  their  doors 
and  that  against  their  line  the 
onrushing  might  of  militarism 
broke  and  turned  at  the  first 
battle  of  the  fateful  Marne. 

There  is  a  God- -and  in  hu- 
mility, in  thankfulness,  we  pray 
that  never  again  may  the 
Beasts  of  War  bo  loosed  upon 
the  earth. 
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In  his  enormous  contracts  for  tear  materials  Uncle  Sam  has  tried  out  manij  different  policit^ 


There  are,  in  all  the  realm  of  business 
literature,  only  tiuo  important  books  on 
the  theme  of  purchasing.  One  of  these 
is  by  an  engineer — C.  S.  Rinds foos — 
and  is  used  as  a  text  book  in  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
in  dozens  of  other  educational  institu- 
tions, and  is  given  to  all  the  purchasing 
staff  of  the  Quartermaster  and  Ord- 
nance Corps  to  read.  Mr.  Rindsfoos  is 
a  Cornell  graduate.  He  was  secretary 
and  treasurer  for  ten  years  of  the  Foun- 
dation Company,  ivhich  is  doing  about 
$75,000,000  worth  of  construction  for 
the  Government,  and  is  now  one  of  the 
three  members  of  a  firm  doing  similar 
work.  In  all  his  work  he  has  been  giv- 
ing special  attention  to  purchase — and 
to    Government    methods    of    purchase 

UNCLE  SAM. has  become  "The 
General  Contractor."  During 
the  past  year  he  has  spent, 
directly  and  indirectly,  on  new 
construction,  some  one  and  a  half  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  It  is  of  interest  to  the 
public  to  examine  how  he  has  gone 
about  expending  this  vast  sum,  thru 
the  private  corporations  of  the  country, 
which  are  now  all  "sub-contractors," 
working  for  him,  "The  General  Con- 
tractor." Has  a  sound  general  policy 
been  formulated?  Have  profits  been 
reasonable?  Private  work  for  the  time 
being  dead,  will  any  permanent  effects 
result  in  the  relations  between  the  pub- 
lic, on  the  one  hand,  and  the  architect, 
engineer  and  contractor  on  the  other, 
as  a  result  of  new  construction  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government?  Or  between 
architect,  engineer  and  contractor? 
These  questions,  together  with  that  of 
the  effect  on  labor  of  the  new  order  of 
things,  come  to  mind  and  seek  an 
answer. 

It  may  be  said  at  once  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  had  no  fixed  general  pol- 
icy of  awarding  construction  work,  and 
has  none  now.  It  was  not  strange  that, 
at  the  outset  of  the  war,  the  various 
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departments  and  bureaus  should 
adopt     different     policies;     but 
now,   a   year  and   a  half   later, 
still  we  find  some  bureaus  pur- 
suing methods  diametrically  op- 
posed to  that  of  others.  Obvious- 
ly all  cannot  be  right.  For  instance,  the 
Bureau    of    Yards    and    Docks    of    the 
Navy    Department   awards    practically 
all  of  its  work  on  the  so-called  lump- 
sum basis;  that  is  to  say,  a  round  sum 
of  money  for  a  given  project.  Some  of 
its   projects    are   let   on    the   unit-price 
system,  the  project  being  divided  into  a 
number  of  units  according  to  the  class 
of   work   involved,   and   bids   being  re- 
ceived per  unit.  These  unit  prices  are 
multiplied  by  the  quantity  of  each,  and 
the  results  added  together  result  in  a 
lump-sum    bid     in    the    final    analvsis. 
Whichever    method     is     em 
ployed,     bids     are      receive? 
after  due  advertisement  and 
if   within   appropriation,  the 
tender  of  the  lowest  respon- 
sible applicant  is  accepted. 

The  Construction  Division 
of  the  Army  awards  practi- 
cally no  work  on  the  lump- 
sum basis.  Neither  are  con- 
tractors selected  thru  public 
advertisement.  On  the  con- 
trary, a  project  having  been 
approved  by  the  General 
Staff,  a  request  for  a  con- 
tractor is  sent  to  the  Emei*- 
gency  Construction  Commit- 
tee of  the  War  Industries 
Board.  This  committee  has 
on  file  a  record  of  a  large 
percentage  of  the  contractors 
thruout  the  country.  This 
record  shows  the  personnel, 
the  financial  status,  experi- 
ence and  organization  of 
each.  Any  contractor  will  be 
listed  and  rated  on  applica- 
tion and  any  contractor  is 
permitted  to  supplement  the 


UNCLE  sam-gen: 
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regular  questionnaire  with  photographs 
of  work  done,  references,  or  other  per- 
tinent data.  From  this  list  the  Emer- 
gency Construction  Committee  selects 
one  or  more  firms  as  best  fitted  to  pros- 
ecute the  project  under  consideration, 
having  due  regard  to  the  location  of  the 
contractor's  organization  with  reference 
to  the  work,  amount  of  work  on  hand 
at  the  time,  experience  in  the  particu- 
lar kind  of  work  involved,  financial 
ability  to  carry  the  work  and  record  of 
past  performances.  The  recommenda- 
tion then  goes  to  the  Construction  Di- 
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>d  and  made  experiments   that   toill  have  a  marked  permanent   effect   after   the   war 
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vision,  which  may  or  may  not  be  adapt- 
ed to  it,  tho  it  is  only  fair  to  say  the. 
advice  of  the  Emei'gency  Construction 
Committee  is  usually  followed.  The 
Construction  Division  then  proceeds  to 
award  a  contract  on  a  percentage  basis 
whereby  the  Government  reimburses 
the  contractor  for  the  entire  cost  of  the 
work  plus  a  profit.  The  profit  is  based 
on  a  scale  of  rates  designed  to  limit  the 
total  possible  profit  and  under  which 
the  larger  the  project  in  cost,  the 
.smaller  the  percentage  of  profit  al- 
lowed. 


Thus  not  only  do  we  find  dif- 
ferent policies  in  vogue  in  the 
bureaus  just  mentioned,  but  we 
find  still  other  methods  em- 
ployed by  other  governmental 
agencies.  The  Engineer  Corps 
and  the  Treasury  Department  continue 
to  let  work  on  the  lump-sum  basis.  The 
Shipping  Board  Housing  Committee 
has  been  awarding  work  on  a  fixed  fee 
basis  predetermined  but  unaffected  by 
the  actual  cost  of  the  work.  The  United 
States  Housing  Corporation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  awards  work  on  a 
fee  basis  predetennined  but  increased 
in  size  if  the  work  costs  less  than  esti- 
mated, the  idea  being  to  secure  econ- 
omy by  making  it  possible  for  the  con- 
tractor to  earn  more  profit  as  a  reward 
for  skilful  management. 

Not  only  are  the  forms  of 
contract  as  numerous  as  the 
bureaus  responsible  for  them, 
but  the  percentage  of  profit 
varies  likewise.  The  contracts 
put  out  by  the  Construction 
Division  allow  a  profit  vary- 
ing from  2  per  cent  to  7  per 
cent  of  the  cost,  depending 
on  the  size  of  the  project. 
The  Shipping  Board  Hous- 
ing Committee  allows  about 
4  per  cent,  while  the  Labor 
Department  allows  from  2 
per  cent  to  4  per  cent,  de- 
pending on  tho  size  of  tho 
undertaking.  What  the  con- 
tractors make  out  of  Navy 
Yard  contracts  will  never  bo 
known.  The  writer  knows  of 
cases  all  the  way  up  the  line 
from  those  whore  the  con- 
tractors lose  money  to  those 
carrying  profits  much  above 
normal. 

It  is  apparent  from  what 
has  been  said  that  Uncle 
Sam  an  Ciencral  Contractor 
has    not   been    able    to   make 


up  his  mind  how  to  choose  his  sub-con- 
tractors nor  what  form  of  contract  to 
employ.  He  is  trying  all  the  methods 
and  can  settle  on  none.  He  selects  his 
construction  talent  on  the  competitive 
and  also  on  the  non-competitive  basis. 
Having  made  his  selection  he  fixes 
rates  of  pay  which  vary  from  2  per  cent 
to  10  per  cent  and  more — and  he  uses 
every  form  of  contract  that  has  ever 
been  devised. 

So  much  for  a  lack  of  policy  that 
cannot  go  on  indefinitely. 

Now,  can  we  detect  any  tendencies 
that  are  likely  to  result  in  a  policy  for 
the  futuie  and  will  the  policy  be  fol- 
lowed in  private  as  well  as  public  en- 
terprize  after  the  war? 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  contractor 
nothing  is  now  left  which  he  may  sell 
except  his  engineering  skill  and  the  use 
of  his  equipment.  The  Government 
fixes  the  prices  of  material  and  labor, 
controls  how  much  of  each  he  may  ob- 
tain and  where  he  may  obtain  it.  The 
Government  controls  transportation, 
fixes  rates  and  allots  cars  for  the  move- 
ment of  materials.  The  Government 
controls  the  money  market  and  indi- 
rectly determines  who  may  borrow 
money  and  at  what  rates.  Therefore 
the  contractor  is  not  much  attracted 
by  advertisements  for  lump-sum  bids. 
In  the  past  he  has  been  a  good  gambler, 
but  today  the  odds  are  too  great.  He 
does  not  care  to  back  his  skill  against 
Undo  Sam's  power.  You  may  be  sure 
that  when  the  contractor  presents  a 
lump-sum  tender,  either  he  is  irrespon- 
sible or  else  he  has  added  to  his  bid 
such  a  very  large  item  of  contingency 
profit  that  he  cannot  lose.  In  the  latter 
case  Uncle  Sam  pays  well  indeed  for 
the  privilege  of  forcing  the  contractor 
into  a  form  of  contract  not  in  harmony 
with  the  times. 

That  the  Government  has  not  been 
blind  to  the  conditions  is  indicated  by 
tho  fact  that  most  of  its  work  during 
the  past  year     [('onUvueil  on  jxige  li!H 
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(C)  t  hU'iWuuU  it    t  llUti  tliioll 

People  of  Lille  cheeiimj  the  Allies  rictorioux 
SINGING    AT    THE    FRONT 

With  the  American  Armies  in 
France,  Nov.  11  (2:10  p.  in.)— Motor- 
cycle couriers  tore  along  tlio  roads  today 
shouting:  "It's  all  over,  boys!" 

Marching  columns,  tired  and  mud  spat- 
tered, wore  galvanized  into  new  life.  They 
shouted,  laughed  and  sang. 

The  correspondent  saw  several  dough- 
boys under  full  packs  fox  trotting  in  the 
middle  of  the  road.  The  cheers  rang  from 
column  to  column. 

In  the  race  back  to  the  nearest  cable 
office  the  correspondent  passed  many  de- 
tachments who  had  not  heard  of  the  armis- 
tice. It  was  easy  to  tell  by  their  appear- 
ance who  had  heard  the  news  and  who  had 

DOt 

Two  words — "It's  over" — changed  the 
grim  men  into  laughing  boys. 

Shortly  before  11  o'clock  the  American 
gunners  stood  with  watch  in  hand  as  the 
seconds  ticked  away.  They  fired  right  up  to 
the  last,  saving  the  shell  cases  of  the  final 
rounds  as  souvenirs. 

Several  fourteen-inch  naval  guns  sent 
their  final  shells  hurling  far  into  the  Ger- 
man lines. 

Little  is  now  available  regarding  events 
at  the  extreme  front  lines,  where  the  men 
are  dug  in  in  little  "fox  holes." 

The  correspondent  sat  in  a  dugout  north- 
east of  Verdun  when  Marshal  Foch's  order 
arrived  at  10  :40  o'clock. 

A  captain  began  telephoning  feverishly 
to  all  the  batteries  in  his  sector. 

Immediately  the  fire  began  to  quicken 
until  the  fog  was  pierced  by  a  veritable 
sheet  of  flame,  the  gun  flashes  melting  into 
one. 

As  the  captain  finished  reading  the  order 
to  each  battery,  faint  cheers  came  over  the 
wire. 

Within  one  minute  after  the  firing  had 
ceased,  the  bells  in  war-shattered  Verdun 
began  pealing. 

Only  a  few  minutes  before  11  the  Boches 
fired  a  few  big  shells  into  Verdun.  As 
silence  again  settled  on  the  streets,  after 
the  explosions,  laughing  and  shouting 
doughboys  poured  out  of  the  buildings. 

American  flags  were  flung  from  the  win- 
dows of  the  ruined  buildings.  Locomotive 
whistles  screeched,  a  real  American  cele- 
bration was  going  strong. 

The  news  spread  for  miles  into  the  back 
areas  like  wildfire.  Villages  were  a-flutter 
with  flags. 

PARIS    BREATHES   AGAIN 

Pajris,  Nov.  11 — France  is  bearing  the 
good  news  with  the  same  equable  tempera- 
ment with  which  she  bore  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  last  four  years.  Quiet  joy  is  visible 
on  every  countenance,  but  there  is  little 
outward  expression  of  the  hapi)iuess  at  the 
close  of  the  tragedy  which  has  cost  two  and 
one-half  millions  of  the  flower  of  her  sons. 

The  French  public  is  turning  its  atten- 
tion   to   the   extraordinary    events    in    Ger- 
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THE  DAY 

How  Victory 

Was  Celebrated 

Thruout  the  World 


many.  While  a  few  bands  played  in  the 
streets  and  there  was  much  singing  of  the 
"Marseillaise,"  the  great  crowds  in  the 
lioulevards  jiaid  most  attention  to  the  news- 
pai)er  bulletin  boards.  Many  Parisians  re- 
mained up  until  far  into  the  night  discuss- 
ing the  news  in  the  caf6s. 

The  authorities  had  ordered  the  blueing 
cleaned  from  the  street  lami)s  and  the  car<^s 
were  lit  from  the  arc  lamps  outside. 

For  the  first  time  in  years  the  boulevards 
last  night  presented  an  appearance  of  ani- 
mation and  gayety. 

The  Latin  Quarter  of  Paris  came  to  life 
with  a  bang  after  four  years  of  church- 
yard quiet.  Students  paraded,  shouting, 
singing,  waving  flags.  The  war  hit  the  Quar- 
ter harder  than  it  hit  any  other  section  of 
Paris,  rendering  it  silent  and  empty.  Today 
it  is  as  gay  as  ever,  blossoming  into  new 
merriment,  gayly  bedecked  in  bunting. 

The  roof  of  the  Bourse  almost  lifted 
when  the  brokers  boomed  "The  Marseil- 
laise." 

Every  taxi  and  every  other  available 
vehicle  was  covered  with  the  flags  of  the 
allied  nations,  and  went  cruising  about  the 
streets  packed  with  merrymakers. 

The  youth  of  Paris  paraded  in  groups, 
carrying  banners  and  shouting  songs  of  vic- 
tory. 

The  only  sad  note  was  inside  the  homes 
\\  here  womenfolk  were  weeping  when  told 
the  war  was  over,  because  almost  all  have 
at  least  one  whom  peace  will  not  fetch 
home. 

ALSACE    DARES    TO    CHEER 

Zurich,  Nov.  11 — Enthusiastic  demon- 
strations were  held  in  Strassburg  on  Sat- 
urday night.  France  was  cheered,  notwith- 
standing the  intervention  of  the  mounted 
police. 

Great  processions  filed  thru  the  streets 
far  into  the  night,  carrying  banners  on 
which  were  inscribed  : 

"We  Want  to  Be  Reattached  to  France, 
Our  Mother  Country." 

Alsatian  soldiers  on  leave  joined  in  the 
demonstration.  The  Mayor  and  the  German 
military  commander  appealed  to  the  people 
t )  keep  calm. 

LIGHTS    IN    LONDON 

London,  Nov.  11— London  celebrated  the 
conclusion  of  hostilities  with  a  glad  heart 
in  cheers  that  resounded  on  every  side. 
Shrill  notes  of  girls  and  children  predom- 
inated, for  sweethearts  and  brothers  and 
fathers  would  go  over  the  top  no  more. 

Waving  flags  and  cheering,  an  enormous 
crowd  prest  into  Downing  Street  before 
noon  today,  shouting  "Lloyd  George !  Lloyd 
George !"  and  sang,  "For  He's  a  Jolly 
Good  Fellow." 

The  War  Office  was  blazoned  with  flags, 
the  roadway  was  thick  with  slow-moving 
vehicles,  all  loaded  with  human  freight, 
packed  like  sardines,  but  waving  flags  and 
cheering  whole-heartedly  despite  their  dis- 
comfort. 

Toward  Buckingham  PalacH\  along  The 
Mall,  and  down  Constitution  Hill  a  great 
crowd    began    to   converge    as    soon    as    tht> 


An    all-New    Yorh    peace   parade 

news  became  known.  It  comprized  all 
classes  and  ages,  generals  in  staff  uniforms, 
nurses  with  babies  in  carriages,  American 
and  Colonial  soldiers,  girls  from  Govern- 
ment offices,  and  taxicabs  crammed  to  over- 
flowing with  children  seated,  motor  lorries 
packed  with  laughing  nurses,  munition 
twirls,  and  soldiers,  all  waving  flags,  drove 
up  and  stopped. 

Over  the  Queen  Victoria  Memorial  the 
crowd  flowed.  Small  boys  perched  them- 
selves sacrilegiously  on  the  lap  of  the  Queen 
lierself,  a  New  Zealand  infantry  man  bal- 
anced himself  on  the  wings  of  the  great 
Victory.  It  was  a  case  of  anything  or  any- 
where to  get  a  sight  of  the  Palace  fore- 
court on  this  day  of  triumph  for  the  empire. 

They  cheered,  they  sang  the  national  an- 
them, "The  Marseillaise,"  and  other  songs 
till  the  King  in  naval  uniform,  the  Queen 
bareheaded,  the  Princess  Mary,  and  the 
Duke  of  Connaught  stepped  quietly  out  on 
the  balcony.  Cheer  after  cheer  rent  the  air. 
Hags  and  handkerchiefs  were  waved,  and 
the  Queen  Victoria  Memorial  became  a 
pyramid  of  fluttering  color  as  the  specta- 
tors gave  vent  to  their  enthusiasm. 

Down  below  in  the  forecourt  the  massed 
bands  of  the  guards  struck  up  "God  Save 
the  King,"  and  the  King  and  Duke  came 
stiffly  to  salute  as  20,000  voices  picked  up 
the  hymn.  It  ceased  and  the  crowd  cheered 
again. 

There  was  a  moment  of  pause  before  the 
crowd  took  up  "Tipperary,"  which  was 
sung  with  a  lilt  and  dash  quite  different 
from  the  weary  longing  of  four  years  ago. 
and  the  solemn  strains  of  "Old  Hundred." 

But  the  Allies  had  to  be  remembered, 
too,  and  once  more  the  King  and  Duke 
came  to  attention  as  the  stirring  strains 
of  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  broke  out. 
This  was  followed  by  the  French,  Belgian 
and  Italian  anthems  and  the  hvmn,  "Now. 
Thank  We  Our  God."  Then  with  "Auld 
Lang  Syne,"  the  notable  gathering  came 
to  an  end  and  the  King  and  Queen  with- 
drew with  the  cheers  of  the  people  ringing 
in  their  ears. 

NEW  YORK  GOES  GLORIOUSLY  MAD 

New  York,  Nov.  11 — Fifth  Avenue  saw 
the  wildest  spectacle  of  its  history  yester- 
day. Officially,  it  was  a  victory  parade  of 
the  city  officials.  Practically,  it  was  thirty 
or  forty  parades,  led  by  Mr.  Average  Citi- 
zen, with  a  red,  white  and  blue  horn  at  his 
lips,  a  feather  duster  in  his  coat,  and  a  hat 
baud  which  flaunted  the  words :  "I'm  going 
to  the  Kaiser's  funeral." 

Like  an  avalanche,  which  moves  slowly 
over  the  country,  gathering  up  every  small 
object  which  lies  along  its  pathway,  so  the 
central  parade  of  the  afternoon  picked  up 
a  ccuiglomerate  of  men  autl  wou\eu  of  all 
cations  and  all  uuhhIs.  French  sailors, 
swinging  along  arm-iu-arm  with  girls  with 
nd,  white  and  blue  paper  caps,  were 
wedgeii  in  between  sedate  rows  of  aldermen. 
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ITALY  LEADS  THE  WAY 

Anstrxa's  siijninp  of  the  armistice  irns  the 
sifjnnl  for  the  beginning  of  icorld  wide  re- 
joicing, but  the  greatest  celebration  on  that 
occasion  teas  in  victorious  Italy,  tchich  had 
brought  her  foe  to  terms  a  week  before 
Germany  surrendered.  Italy's  enthusiasm 
took  the  form  of  liberal  subscriptions  for 
the  inhabitants  of  the  liberated  territory. 
Dispatches  to  the  Embassy  in  this  country 
told  of  the  Italian  Government's  work  to 
remedy  the  conditions  in  the  unredeemed 
lands  of  Italy,  and  that  the  trains  to 
these  regions  were  crowded  tcith  refu- 
gees eager  to  return  to  their  homes. 
Premier  Orlando  {photographed  below) 
announced  the  good  news  to  the  Italian 
people,  and  in  America,  the  Italian  Am- 
bassador, Count  V.  Macchi  de  Cellere.  said: 
"It  is  a  victory  which  cannot  fail  to  be  a 
decisive     element     in     ending     the     war" 


"PEACE  WITHOUT  VENGEANCE" 

This  was  the  keynote  of  the  speech  made 
by  Premier  Lloyd  George  of  Great  Britain 
to  his  Liberal  supporters  on  November  11. 
"Are  we,"  he  said,  "to  lapse  back  into  the 
old  national  rivalries,  animosities,  and  com- 
petitive armaments,  or  are  we  to  initiate 
the  reign  on  earth  of  the  Prince  of  Peace? 
What  are  conditiotis  of  peace?  They  must 
lead  to  a  srttlcmcnt  whirh  will  be  funda- 
mentally just.  No  settlement  that  contra- 
venes the  principles  of  eternal  justice  will 
be  a  permanent  one.  We  must  not  allotv 
any  sense  of  revenge,  any  spirit  of  greed, 
any  grasping  desire  to  override  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  righteousness.  Vigor- 
ous attempts  will  be  innde  to  hector  and 
bully  the  Government  in  an  endeavor  to 
make  them  depart  from  the  strict  principles 
of  right  and  to  satisfy  some  base,  sordid, 
squalid  idea  of  vengvame  and  of  avarice. 
H'f  mtiHl  relentlessly  sit  our  faces  against 
that.  A  large  number  of  small  nations  hare 
been  riliorn  in  Europe .  and  these  will  re- 
quire a  league  of  nations  lo  protect  them 
against  the  covetouaness  of  ambitious  neigh- 
bors. In  mu  judgment,  a  Irai/ue  of  nations 
is  absolutely  essential  to  permanent  peace" 


THE  "TIGER  OF  FRANCE" 

Prolonged  cheering  greeted  Premier  Cle- 
menceau  on  the  reading  of  the  armistice 
terms  in  Paris.  The  whole  city  was  pla- 
carded with  posters  reading,  "Citizens,  vic- 
tory is  here — triumphant  victory.  Let  us 
testify  to  our  infinite  gratitude  to  our  grand 
soldiers  and  their  incomparable  chiefs  by 
festooning  our  houses  in  the  colors  of 
France  and  of  our  allies.  The  day  of 
glory  has  come.  Long  live  the  Republic. 
Long  live  immortal  France!"  The  Premier 
announced  that  France  would  concern  her- 
self about  Germany's  food  problem,  say- 
ing, "We  cannot  let  the  nation  suffer 
famine.  We  must  endure,  ourselves,  and  at 
the  same  time  keep  our  military  superior- 
ity." He  concluded  his  short  talk  to  the 
newspaper  men  with  "France  has  done 
wonderfully       thru       four       long       years" 
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WHAT  IS  HAPPENING 
IN  GERMANY  NOW 

Siniycd  hi/  BoIshevUci  socialists  the  people 
of  (lermany  are  rising  in  a  revolutionary 
turmoil  similar  to  that  begun  in  Russia  a 
gear  and  a  half  ago.  The  "Reds" — revolu- 
tionists headed  hg  the  Soldiers'  Council — 
/((((•(>  seized  control  of  the  German  northern 
fleet  and  the  island  fortress  Helgoland 
{photographed  above).  A  supplementarg 
clause  of  the  armistice  draivn  up  by  the 
Allies  and  signed  by  Germany  provides  for 
Allied  occupation  of  Helgoland  if  necessary 
to  enforce  the  naval  terms  of  the  armistice 


A    SOCIALISTIC 
BOOMERANG 

The  German  agents 
who  urged  on  the 
Russian  revolution- 
ists arc  in  someichat 
the  position  note  of 
the  man  icho  started 
a  prairie  fire  to  burn 
his  neighbor's  crops. 
T  h  e  flames  are 
spreading  in  every 
direction  and  the 
long-denied  oppor- 
tunity to  establish  a 
republican  govern- 
ment in  Germany  is 
being  jeopardized 
now  by  a  riot  of 
anarchy.  The  revolu- 
tion started  in  the 
naval  base  at  Kiel 
and  seized  the  toharfs 
and  shipping  there, 
shown  in  the  photo- 
graph   at     the    right 


THE     WORK     OF 

THE 

BOLSHEVIKI 

In  the  revolution 
that  is  sweeping  thru 
Germany  now  is 
duplicated  in  many 
respects  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  Bolshe- 
viki  in  Russia.  The 
photograph  above 
and  the  similar  one 
at  the  left  of  the 
page  show  two  scene* 
enacted  then :  u  Rus- 
sian soldier  tearing 
from  the  public  build- 
ings every  trace  of 
royalty,  and  a  Rus 
sian  prison  torn  to 
pieces.  In  the  center 
of  the  page  is  the 
latest  friendly  photo- 
graph of  th«  d&' 
throned  inonarehs  of 
Russia  and  (icrmaHy 
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THE      THREE 

WAR 

ADMIRALS    OF 

GREAT 

BRITAIN 

It  was  Vice-Ad- 
miral Sir  David 
Beatty  {above) 
who  commanded 
the  First  Battle 
Cruiser  Squadron 
oj  the  British 
fleet  during  the 
war.  Vice  -  Ad- 
miral Sir  Rosslyn 
Wemyss  (center) 
is  now  First  Sea 
Lord  of  the  Brit- 
ish Admiralty.  He 
was  chosen  to 
Cf/nfer  with  Gen- 
eral Foch  in  the 
recent  armistice 
n  e  g  o  t  i  a  t  i  ')  ti  H 


IT  WAS  THE  BRITISH 

NAVY  THAT  MADE 

VICTORY  POSSIBLE 

"Some  Americans  seem  to  regard  it  as  a 
inirnclc  oj  their  own  nary  that  they  got  a 
million  and  a  half  troojis  over  in  a  few 
months  and  ■protected  them  on  the  "■«?/," 
naid  Admiral  Sims  in  on  address  in  Lon- 
don. "We  didn't  do  that,  dreai  Britain 
did.  She  brought  over  two-thirds  of  them 
and  escorted  a  half.  .  .  .  About  ■'iOOO  anli- 
Hubmarine  craft  were  operating  in  /'Euro- 
pean waters,  only  three  per  cent  of  which 
were  American  craft."  Admiral  Sims,  whose 
photograph  is  at  the  left,  was  in  command 
of  the  American  flolilla  in  foreign  vjntrrs 
Ihruoul  the  iiuir.  Adtniral  Itenson  (right). 
I ommander  of  lite  United  Stales  Navy,  hat 
i/one  overseas  to  take  pari  as  Ihc  American 
naval  representative  in   the  Allied  eouncilH 


FROM 

ENGINEER   TO 

ADMIRAL, 

SIR   ERIC 

GEDDES 
Vice  -  Admiral 
Oeddes  (above) 
was'  appointed 
First  Sea  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  by 
Premier  Lloyd 
George  because  of 
his  notable  record 
of  achievement  as 
railroad  engineer 
and  controller  of 
.shipping.  His 
career  began  in 
America  twenty- 
four  years  ago  as 
apprentice  en- 
gineer on  the 
lialtimore  and 
()  h  i  o      Railroad 
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H.    G. 


W\}}. 
sible 
of   Mr. 

Wells,  no 
man  made  a 
greater  impres- 
sion on  me  in  Eu- 
rope than  Gen- 
eral Tasker  H. 
Bliss.  General 
Bliss  represents 
the  United  States 
at  the  Versailles 
Conference  and  is 
probably  the  best 
informed  Ameri- 
can today  on  the 
real  attitude  of 
the  Allies  on  all 
pending  military 
and  political  ques- 
tions that  come 
up  for  discussion 
between  them. 
The  highest  per- 
sonages with 
whom  I  had  audi- 
ences were  the 
President  of 
France,  the  King 
of  Italy  and  the 
I*rince  of  Wales. 
The  most  impor- 
tant officials  I 
met  included  Pre- 
mier Clemenceau, 
Premier  Orlando, 
Mr,  Balfour,  For- 


JOFFRE,  CLEMENCEAU 
AND  POINCARE 


BY  HAMILTON  HOLT 


t'lench  Official,  from  fuitl  Thvinpson 

President  Poincar^    {second  from   the  left)    in  consultation  with   officers   at   the  front 


eign  Minister  Sonnino,  General  Joffre  I  had  prepared  a  list  of  questions  to 
and  General  Pershing.  In  this  article  ask  him  in  order  to  save  his  time.  Some 
I  propose  to  give  some  account  of  my    of  them  were  rather  pointed,  but  he  was 


absolute  necessity 
that  we  should 
speedily  place  a 
large  army  in 
France  and  that 
the  officers  should 
be  thoroly  trained. 
He  thought  that 
there  had  been 
much  improve- 
ment i  n  Amer- 
ica's methods  of 
drill  since  we 
had  arrived  in 
France  and  that 
an  American 
army  of  one  mil- 
lion would  have 
considerable  im- 
portance in  the 
conduct  of  mili- 
tary operations. 
Little  did  he  real- 
ize, apparently, 
that  we  should 
have  2,000,000  in 
France  before 
the  year  was 
over.  H  e  spoke 
very  highly  o  f 
the  American 
soldier  who,  h  e 
said,  was  strong 
and  vigorous  and 
had  the  real 
fighting  spirit. 
He  felt,  however, 
that  we  must 
support  our  own 
army  in  the  field 


visits  with  General  Joffre,  Premier  Cle- 
menceau and  President  Poincare,  all 
arranged  for  me  thru  the  courtesy  of 
the  American  Ambassador,  Mr.  Sharp. 
At  my  interview  with  the  hero  of  the 
Mame,  Mr.  Dawsonj  one  of  the  secre- 
taries of  the   American   Embassy,  was 


so  frank  that  before  the  conversation 
was  half  over  I  was  asking  him  freely 
everything  I  wanted  to  know.  The  Mar- 
shal made  it  plain  to  me  that  I  must  not 
make  public  what  he  said,  tho  he  kindly 


and  not  depend  upon  France,  who  need- 
ed all  her  men  in  the  fighting  line  and 
could  not  spare  any  one  to  build  rail- 
roads and  establish  back  line  com- 
munications for  us. 

"It  is  to  America."  he  said,  "that  we 
look  for  the  future.  She  has  already 
done    much    for   us.    Because   we   know 


gave   me  permission   to  repeat  his   re-    that  she  firmly  intends  to  do  far  more, 
marks   to   a   few  important  officials   m    and    because   we    know    what    we   have 


good  enough  to  accompany  me  to  act  as    America   whom   he   specified.    So   I    am    already  done  and  what  we  can  continue 


intermediary  and  interpreter.  The  Mar- 
shal has  his  headquarters  at  the  hand- 
some and  famous  war  school  in  Paris. 
We  arrived  at  the  door  on  the  minute 
and  were  at  once  ushered  into  the  recep- 


chambers,  in  each  one  of  which  we 
passed  officers  who  saluted  us,  we  finally 
arrived  in  a  room  where  the  famous 
"Blue  Devil"  who  accompanied  Joffre 
on  his  trip  to  America  was  sitting  at  a 


because  we  loved  him  and  one  because 
wo  loved  France,  he  smiled  and  bowed. 
My  conference  with  Premier  Clemen- 
ceau was  less  formal  but  no  less  frank. 
I  went  to  the  office  of  the  Minister  of 


not  at  liberty  to  give  the  most  interest-  to  do  while  waiting  for  America's  full 
ing  and  startling  portions  of  what  he  effort  to  make  itself  felt,  we  look  upon 
said.  But  when  I  afterward  told  Am-  the  future  with  confidence." 
bassador  Sharp  what  the  Marshal  said  When  I  left  after  three  quarters  of 
he  thought  it  so  important  that  I  under-  an  hour  the  last  words  he  said  were: 
tion  room  by  liveried  attendants.  Shortly  stand  he  sent  the  gist  of  it  by  cable  to  "Tell  the  American  people  how  grate- 
the  announcement  was  made  that  the  President  Wilson,  It  must  be  remem-  ful  I  am  for  the  wonderful  reception 
Marshal  would  receive  us.  After  going  bcred  that  on  April  29th,  the  date  of  they  gave  me."  And  when  I  replied  that 
thru  I  should  think  half  a  dozen  ante-    my  interview,  the  Germans  were  push-    there    were    two   reasons    for   this,    one 

ing  both  the  French  and  English  back. 
Things  were  looking  their  blackest. 
Foch  had  just  been  made  Generalissimo 
of  the  Allied  Armies  and  if  he  could  not 
save  the  day  there  were  only  two  or 
desk.  We  stopped  long  enough  to  ex-  three  men  who  could  possibly  be  called  War,  on  the  Rue  St.  Dominique,  May 
change  greetings  and  then  passed  on  to  to  fill  his  place.  Joffre,  of  course,  was  18th  at  5:30  p.  m.,  crossing  the  Seine 
the  final  room.  Tlie  Marshal  was  seated  one  of  them.  I  was  told  it  would  be  un-  to  the  left  of  the  Chamber  of  Depiities. 
at  his  desk,  but  he  instantly  rose  to  fair  to  him,  therefore,  to  urge  him  to  I  entered  into  a  large  courtyard  paved 
meet  us  with  the  utmost  cordiality.  He  let  me  publish  his  views  on  military  with  small,  white  pebbles  as  is  the  cus- 
secmed  taller  and  heavier  close  up  than  questions  because  that  might  injure  his  tom  in  France.  My  card  was  taken  by 
when  I  saw  him  the  year  before  on  the  future  usefulness  if  he  should  be  called  the  concierge  at  the  gate  across  tho 
Columbia  University  Campus  receiving  back  to  the  supreme  command.  To  a 
his  LL.D.  degree.  He  wore  bright  red  journalist  the  temptation  to  publish  ob- 
breeches  with  high  black  boots  and  a  servations  which  would  create  an  inter- 
national sensation  was  naturally  great, 
but  I  can  without  violating  his  confi- 
dence go  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  fully 
realized  the  importance  of  America's 
participation    in    the   war    ;>nd    felt    the 


dark  blue  coat  with  six  gold  stars  on 
each  sleeve.  He  had  a  way  of  looking 
down  as  he  spoke  as  tho  he  was  shy 
and  his  voice  was  as  low  as  that  of  a 
guide  in  the  Canadian  woods. 
260 


court  and  then  I  was  summoned  into  a 
large  reception  hall.  I  walked  up  the 
great  staircase,  at  the  head  of  which 
sat  at  a  desk  a  man  with  four  diV'ora- 
tions  pinned  on  his  dress  coat  and  a  chain 
about  his  neck.  At  six  o'clock  sharp, 
the  hour  of  my  interview,  this  func- 
tionary  niotioned   me   to   open   the  door 
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French  Official,  @  Western  Xeicspaper  Vni-on 

Tasker  H.  Bliss  at   General  Headquarters 

at  his  left  and  walk  in.  As  I  passed  over 
the  doorsill  I  found  almost  immediately 
in  front  of  me  M.  Clemenceau  himself. 
He  is  a  short,  broad,  Turkish-looking 
Frenchman  with  iron  gray,  close- 
cropped,  drooping  mustache  and  bushy 
gray  eyebrows.  He  is,  I  believe,  seventy- 
seven  years  old.  He  looks  sixty.  He  was 
drest  in  a  short  Prince  Albert  coat  and 
wore  a  black  skullcap  on  his  head  with 
triangular  earlaps  tied  above.  His  hands 
were  covered  with  black  gloves.  Mo- 
tioning me  to  a  seat  he  began  the  con- 
versation, speaking  in  perfect  English, 
After  he  had  exprest  the  goodwill  that 
France  has  for  America  I  thanked  him 
for  the  honor  of  the  interview  and 
asked  him  what  he  thought  about  the 
idea  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

"I  cannot  commit  myself  to  that  now," 
he  said.  "My  whole  time  is  taken  up  to 
winning  this  war  and  nothing  else. 
After  the  war  is  over  then  we  may  have 
a  League,  but  all  effort  now  toward 
that  end  is  premature.  I  am  not  opposed 
to  a  League,  but  I  was  put  in  to  win 
this  war  and  all  other  business  must  be 
put  aside  for  that.  If  we  had  a  League," 
he  continued,  "would  England  give  up 
India  and  we  Madagascar?"  I  told  him 
that  this  was  an  internal  question  and 
that  the  United  States  and  France  and 
England  would  have  to  settle  for  them- 
selves the  problems  of  the  Philippines 
and  Madaga?icar  and  India,  and  that 
the  League  as  such  would  not  neces- 
sarily be  concerned  with  them.  "India 
does  not  think  so,"  he  said.  And  I  could 
see  from  what  he  said  further  that  hr- 
had  his  own  ideas  on  the  subject.  It  was 
quite  evidf  nt  that  the  Tiger  will  permit 
nothing  to  divert  him  from  the  great 
task  of  winning  the  war.  But  every  one 
told  me  that  when  the  war  is  over  he 
will  not  oppose  the  plan  for  a  Leaguf 
of  Nations. 

I  then  asked  him  his  impressions  of 
the  American  soldiers.  "All  France  re- 
joices in  your  ardor,"  said  he.  "We  can 
never  repay  what  you  arc  doing  for  us. 
Your  men  are  fine  fighters.  They  have 
only  one  fault,  if  it  be  a  fault.  They  are 
t/>o  eager.  They  do  not  like  to  dig.  They 
have  far  too  many  casualifics  for  the 
fightji  they  have  \h-.(  n  in.  I  have  seen  the 
fig'jre«  and  f  know." 

When  Judge  Wadhams  asked  him 
two  weeks  before  if  it  was  true  that  the 
weake.Ht  thing  in  the  American  army 
was   the    «taff,   his   only    reply    was    to 


wink  one  eye.  When  L  asked  him  the 
same  question  he  was  more  frank  and 
said  that  our  officers  would  have  to 
learn  much,  but  that  they  were  of  as 
good  material  as  the  best.  I  asked  him 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  have  one 
General  Staff  as  we  had  one  Generalis- 
simo. He  thought  not.  It  is  safer  to 
let  each  nation  have  its  own  General 
Staff,  but  it  was  best  to  have  one  Gen- 
eralissimo. I  asked  him  how  long  the 
American  soldiers  would  have  to  be 
brigaded  with  the  French  and  English 
troops.  He  informed  me  that  no  posi- 
tive answer  could  be  given  to  this 
question,  but  that  whenever  the  Ameri- 
cans felt  themselves  ready  then  it  was 
time  for  them  to  fight  as  a  unit.  These 
are  some  of  the  things  that  Clemenceau 
told  me.  As  in  the  case  of  Joffre  the 
most  interesting  things  he  said  I  must 
not  repeat.  Of  his  remarks  about  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  however,  I  take  the  lib- 
erty of  quoting  this:  "Tell  him  for  me 
to  come  over  to  France  and  see  the  war 
for  himself." 

My    audience    vnth    President    Poin- 

care   took   place   June    10th.    Secretary 

Bliss    of    the    American    Legation    was 

good  enough  to  take  me  in  the  Legation 


<tj  VtulKtuioixl  i  I'nitnuiooil 

fjlemenccau    rclurninj/    from     lli';    IrcnchcH 

cm  to  the  Palais  (VFAynfte  and  act  as 
interpreter.  We  cntend  thr;  great  court- 
yard of  the  I'Vench  "White  House"  and 
were    ushered    into    a    small    reccrption 


I'aul  Thompson 

Joffre,     photographed     on     his     visit    here 

room.  After  passing  thru  seven  or  eight 
antechambers,  all  beautifully  decorated 
with  French  paintings  and  tapestries, 
we  finally  came  into  the  presence  of  the 
President  of  the  French  Republic.  He 
was  sitting  at  a  desk  in  his  study  over- 
looking his  rose  garden.  President  Poin- 
care  is  much  handsomer  and  younger 
looking  than  I  hnd  supposed.  He  comes 
from  a  distinguished  Lorraine  family 
and  is  a  cousin  of  the  great  mathemati- 
cian Henri  Poincare.  He  wears  a  point- 
ed beard  which  is  tinged  with  gray,  and 
has  clear  eyes  and  a  fine  complexion. 
He  understood  what  I  said  to  him  in 
English,  but  spoke  always  in  French. 
He  exprest  his  great  pleasure  that  the 
American  army,  especially  the  common 
soldiers,  fraternized  so  naturally  with 
the  French.  Generals  Foch  and  Petain 
had  assured  him  of  this  only  the  day  be- 
fore. He  thought  that  the  valor  of  our 
men  was  above  all  praise  and  he  was 
confident  that  the  spirit  of  America 
would  sustain  France.  France,  he  said, 
wants  first  our  infantry  and  then  artil- 
lery. That  is  the  great  necessity.  Gen- 
eral Foch  and  General  Sir  Douglas  Haig 
had  just  assured  him  that  affairs  were 
better  than  they  had  been,  and  tho  the 
next  few  months  would  be  arduous, 
France  and  England  could  hold  out  till 
America's  preponderance  of  men  ar- 
rived. "We  shall  then  win  the  war,"  he 
said.  "Yes,  the  United  States  will  be 
the  decisive  factor." 

I  asked  him  if  he  would  express  an 
opinion  about  the  League  of  Nations. 
He  replied  that  we  must  have  a  league 
of  peace,  but  it  must  be  a  real  league  of 
peace  and  not  a  league  of  war  such  as 
Germany  established.  In  her  Mittel  Eii- 
ropa  scheme  she  not  only  controlled 
Austria  but  intended  to  conquer  and 
control  other  nations.  We  must  have 
our  league  founded  on  justice,  not  on 
aggression. 

I  asked  him  what  France  wanted 
most  of  the  United  States,  for  anything 
that  France  wanted  we  would  be  more 
than  glad  to  do.  "Many  Americans 
ask  me  that,"  he  said,  "and  it  always 
touches  me  deeply.  You  are  doing  all 
and  more  than  we  can  ask.  Let  ua  stand 
together  in  the  days  to  come,  for  I  be- 
lieve we  two  nations  are  destined  to 
lend  tho  world  in  the  paths  of  liberty 
and  juHlicc."  And  as  we  rose  to  go  tho 
last  words  he  said  were:  "Our  victory 
in  the  end  is  sure." 


CASUALTIES 
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Tombstones 

He  polished  granite  tombstones  all  his  life 
To  make  a  living  for  his  bairns  and  wife 
Till  he  was  taken  for  the  war,  and  he 
Went  on  his  tirst  trip  over  the  salt  sea. 


The  Ring 


Stripped  mother-naked  save  for  a  gold  ring, 
Where  all  day  long  the  gaping  doctors  sit 
Decreeing  life  or  death,  he  proudly  stood 
In  his  young  manhood,  and  they  found  him  fit. 


Now,  somewhere  underneath  the  Flemish  skies, 
Sunk  in  unsounded  fiats  of  mud  he  lies 
In  a  vast  moundless  grave,  ui\jiamed,  unknown. 
Nor  marked  at  head  or  foot  by  stock  or  stone. 


Of  all  that  loveliness  of  ficsh  and  blood 
The  crash  of  death  has  not  left  anything: 
But  tumbled  somewhere  in  the  Flanders'  mud 
Unbroken  lies  the  golden  wedding  ring. 
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THK  LAST  LINK  OF  BATTLE 

"When  truce  was  declared  at  II  a.  m.,  Novemhe'r  It,  1918,  the  Allird    and    American    forces    in    France    and    licliiium    had    renched 

approxi)uatc\y  the  limit  of  the  shaded  area  on   the  ri(iht.   The  limit   mi    the   left   is   the  line  of   the  farthest   adrunce   of   the   Itermam 

invasion   at    the   end   of   Ainjust,    I'JUi.    The   shaded   spaee    between  is  the  territory  foutjht  over  in  the  intcneninfj  time 
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THE  BOCHE  TASTES  HIS  OWN  MEDICINE 


T 


A  British  Airman's  Story  of  His  Bombing  Flight 


IME'S    up,    sir! 
half  an  hour." 

I  rubbed  my  eyes,  turned 
over  in  my  bed  and  saw  a 
shadowy  tigure  moving  in  the  darkness. 
I  had  been  dreaming  peacefully  of  the 
homefolk,  and  I  awoke  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  I  was  about  to  start  on  a 
perilous  venture  from  which  I  might 
never  return. 

A  few  hours  earlier  we  had  received 
cur  instructions.  My  squadron  was  to 
start  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  to 
raid  a  German  town  fifty  miles  away — 
to  bomb  certain  factories  and  stations. 
We  had  carefully  studied  the  maps,  got 
our  route  and  targets  clearly  in  oar 
minds;  and  I  had  snatched  a  couple  of 
hours'  sleep  before  starting.  And  now 
it  was  half-past  one. 

Luckily  there  was  no  time  for  think- 
ing about  it;  and  with  a  muttered  word 
which  I  did  not  learn  at  Sunday  school, 
I  jumped  out  of  bed  and  slipped  into 
my  flying  outfit  of  fur  and  leather, 
gloves  and  goggles.  A  cup  of  steaming 
coffee;  and  within  ten  minutes  I  was 
sallying  forth  into  the  darkness. 

According  to  the  forecast  of  the 
evening  before,  a  half-moon  should  have 
been  sailing  serenely  in  a  cloudless  sky. 
As  luck  would  have  it,  her  ladyship  was 
coyly  veiling  her  beams  behind  dense 
banks  of  clouds;  a  heavy  drizzle  was 
falling;  and  the  world  was  damp,  dark 
and  uncomfortable.  Away  to  the  right 
the  white  star-shells  were  rising,  bloom- 
ing in  the  air  like  great  flowers  of  light 
and  then  fading  away.  In  front,  as  I 
made  my  sodden  way  across  the  aero- 
drome, I  saw  the  faint  ghostly  glim- 
mer of  a  line  of  aeroplanes  drawn  up 
in  front  of  their  hangars,  with  yellow 
lights  and  fantom  forms  flitting  about 
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them;  and  on  my  ears  broke  the  roar 
of  engines,  rising  and  swelling  into  the 
deafening  chorus  which  is  the  sweetest 
music  the  airman  knows.  They  were 
being  tested  by  the  mechanics,  to  make 
sure  that  they  ran  smoothly  and  well. 

"She's  going  grandly,  sir!"  shouted 
my  mechanic  as  I  strolled  up.  "Steady 
as  a  rock  at  1600."  "That's  fine,"  I  an- 
swered as  I  walked  round  the  machine 
and  examined  it  closely  as  a  prelim- 
inary to  climbing  into  my  seat,  and  test- 
ing the  controls  to  assure  myself  that 
all  was  clear.  A  glance  at  the  revolu- 
tion counter  showed  me  that  the  num- 
ber of  revolutions  was  correct;  and  at 
that  moment  my  observer  rushed  up, 
panting  and  wiping  his  mouth,  and 
climbed  into  his  seat  in  front  of  me. 
By  this  time  the  other  machines  were 
all  manned,  and  we  were  ready  to  start 
on  our  errand  of  reprisal  and  destruc- 
tion. 

A  glance  at  my  watch  told  me  that 
it  was  exactly  two  o'clock;  at  the  same 
instant  a  signal  was  flashed  across  the 
aerodrome  and  the  first  of  the  "buses" 
darted  away,  like  a  released  grey- 
hound; taxied  with  swiftly  increasing 
speed  between  the  avenue  of  lights 
which  sprang  magically  into  being,  out- 
lining the  aerodrome;  rose  into  the  air 
with  the  grace  of  a  swallow,  and  van- 
ished into  the  darkness.  Other  signal 
flashes  quickly  followed;  a  second,  a 
third  and  a  fourth  machine  dashed 
away  in  the  wake  of  the  pioneer,  soared 
into  the  blackness  and  disappeared. 

And  now  it  was  my  turn  to  fare 
forth  into  the  unknown,  with  all  its 
perils  and  adventures.  It  was  my  first 
night-flight  over  the  lines;  would  it  also 


be  my  last?  But  there  was  no  time  for 
such  thoughts  and  speculations. 

I  signaled  to  the  mechanic  to  give 
the  propeller  a  swing.  "Contact,  sir?" 
he  shouted.  "Contact,"  I  answered. 
Round  flies  the  propeller.  The  engine 
roars  in  a  deafening  crescendo.  I  wave 
my  hand  as  signal  for  the  blocks  under 
the  under-carriage  wheels  to  be  re- 
moved. Then  I,  too,  dart  away,  roaring 
down  the  light-fringed  avenue;  swifter 
and  swifter  my  flying  wheels  skim  the 
ground;  I  soar  into  the  night,  and  the 
lights  in  the  darkness  below  dwindle 
to  glowworm  points.  I  am  off"  at  last 
into  the  unknown. 

Thank  heaven,  there  is  plenty  to 
think  about.  Tbe  direction,  the  "air 
speed,"  hight,  petrol  and  oil  pressure, 
the  running  of  the  engine,  all  will 
claim  my  constant  attention;  and  each 
is  indicated  by  the  instruments  before 
me,  illuminated  by  tiny  electric  bulbs. 

I  scarcely  seem  to  have  settled  down 
to  my  work  before  I  see,  far  beneath 
me,  the  glow  of  star-shells  flooding  with 
light  jagged  lines  of  trenches  and  the 
intervening  desolation  of  No  Man's 
Land;  and  in  an  interval  of  darkness, 
vicious  spurts  of  red  flame,  which  show 
that,  even  in  the  watches  of  the  night, 
the  rival  hosts  are  wakeful.  Happily 
the  enemy  is  not  wakeful  enough  to  pay 
any  heed  to  us;  and  no  "Archie"  barks 
his  protest  against  our  trespassing. 

The  first  danger  thus  safely  passed, 
as  I  speed  away  eastward  a  strange 
sensation  possesses  me — partly  of  ex- 
ultation at  being  free  and  untrammeled 
in  the  night  sky,  unlimited  by  any  lines 
or  boundaries,  at  being  on  my  way  to 
Germany  with  my  load  of  powerful 
bombs;  and  partly  of  a  sinking  sensa- 
tion in  the  stomach,  the  old  anticipatory 
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dread  of  the  schoolboy  about  to  be 
caned,  or  of  the  dentist's  patient,  both 
of  whom  find  realization  the  least  part 
of  their  fear. 

But  this  feeling  soon  vanishes,  and 
I  settle  down  with  a  ^rim  sense  of 
pleasure  and  ex- 
pectation to  the 
work  before  me.  I 
am  flying  thru  a 
world  of  darkness 
to  the  first  great 
adventure  of  my 
life.  If  it  should 
prove  my  last — 
well,  I  shall  at 
least  have  crowded 
a  few  glorious  mo- 
ments into  the  close 
of   my   few   years. 

By  this  time  the 
moon  had  wearied 
of  her  coyness; 
she  had  shaken  off 
her  mantle  of 
clouds,  and  revealed  herself  in  all 
her  beauty.  A  couple  of  miles  beneath 
us  the  landscape  at  last  disclosed 
itself  in  hill  and  valley  and  wood,  the 
silvery  streaks  of  rivers,  solitary  scat- 
tered homesteads  and  sleeping  villages 
and  towns,  as  we  passed  swiftly  over 
them  on  our  errand  of  destruction. 

So  far  I  had  flown  entirely  by  the 
compass;  now  I  was  able  to  check  my 
flight  by  the  ground  features,  and  I 
discovered  that  we  were  within  ten 
miles  of  our  Qbjective.  I  had  traveled 
forty  miles  in  just  under  half  an  hour; 
and  seven  or  eight  minutes  more  would 
bring  us  over  our  target.  If  there  had 
been  any  doubt,  it  was  soon  removed  by 
a  series  of  red  flashes  in  the  distance, 
which  told  me  that  one  or  more  of  my 
predecessors  had  already  got  to  work. 

Swift  on  the  flashes  came  a  startling 
development,  which,  altho  it  was  to  be 
expected,  sent  my  heart  into  my  mouth ; 


One  of  the  biggest  British  bombing  planes,  a  Handley-Page 


for  two  long  fingers  of  light  leaped  from 
the  earth  and  began  to  sweep  the  sky. 
Quickly  two  more  followed;  then  others, 
until  I  counted  a  dozen  luminous  fin- 
gers ranging  the  heavens,  crossing  and 
recrossing  each  other  in  fantastic  pat- 
terns, and  forming  a  barrier  of  dazzling 
light  between  me  and  my  goal. 

At  the  same  time  I  saw  a  number  of 
quick,  red  flashes — followed  by  others 
in  different  positions,  as  battery  after 
battery  cf  anti-aircraft  guns  came  into 
action,  to  form  a  barrage  round  the 
town.  It  seemed  certain  death  to  go  on. 
It  seemed  impossible  to  get  thru  that 
deluge  of  shells  and  live.  But  if  it  was 
death  to  go  on,  it  would  be  worse  than 
death — unutterable  disgrace — to  turn 
tail.  And  setting  my  teeth,  I  made 
straight  for  the  "fiery  furnace."  In  less 
than  a  minute  I  was  surrounded,  caught 
on  all  sides  by  the  swaying  lanes  of 
light.    Suddenly   I    saw   a   brilliant   red 


flash  in  front  of,  and  perhaps  a  hun- 
dred yards  beneath  me;  then  another, 
and  another;  and  above  the  roar  of  my 
engine  I  heard  the  sharp  crack!  crack! 
of  the  bursting  shells.  Round  puffs  of 
smoke  floated  past  me;  I  saw  them 
dotted  all  over  the  sky,  white  in  the 
moonlight. 

I  seemed  to  be  passing  thru  a  caul- 
dron of  fire.  Hundreds  of  green  balls, 
like   sparkling    necklaces    of   emeralds, 

soared  past  my 
wings,  leaving 
trails  of  smoke. 
Ceaselessly  the  red 
flashes  of  the  shells 
lit  up  the  machine 
as  they  burst 
around  it.  At  any 
moment,  I  knew, 
one  of  these  shells 
might  send  me 
crashing  to  the 
earth  ten  thousand 
feet  below,  but,  so 


far  from  feeling  fear,  to  my  surprize 
I  found  myself  reveling  in  it. 

The  excitement  was  intoxicating;  I 
felt  as  if  I  must  shout  with  the  wonder 
of  it  all.  I  had  no  idea  that  playing 
hide-and-seek  with  death  was  such  an 
exhilarating  game;  and  as  I  dived,  side- 
slipt,  banked  vertically  and  "zoomed" 
to  dodge  the  lights  and  the  shells  I  felt 
a  hundred  times  the  joy  any  football 
"scrum"  has  ever  given  me. 

So  exciting  was  it  that  I  had  forgot- 
ten all  about  my  goal  and  my  mission, 
when,  glancing  down,  I  discovered  that 
I  was  already  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
town  on  which  we  were  to  drop  our 
"pills."  "Here  we  are!"  bawled  my  ob- 
server— the  first  words  he  had  spoken 
since  we  started.  "Right  ho!"  I  shouted 
back.  "Down  we  go!"  And,  throttling 
my  engine,  I  dived  down  towards  the 
town  lying  outspread  far  beneath  us. 
Down    we       [Contimied    on    page    269 


I  AM  AMERICA 

BY  EDGAR  LEE  MASTERS,  Author  of  ''Spoon  River  Anthology" 


The  song  of  America  mighty  in  battle:  behold 

I  am  the  world's  great  hope  made  manifest  in  the  flesh. 

Look  at  the  men  of  my  loins,  confident,  powerful,  bold. 

Dreamers  of  dreams  that  are  new  as  the  spring  is  fresh. 

Look  on  my  daughters  who  walk  where  the  winds  are  sweet. 

Loosing  the  trammels  of  time,  seeking  the  newer  truth. 

I  am  America,  passionate,  keen  and  fleet. 

The  nations  of  old  have  their  use,  but  I  am  Youth ! 

Remembering  and  repaying  I  come  at  the  cry  of  France, 
Cherishing  England's  glory,  I  stand  by  England's  side. 
I  barter,  travel,  adventure,  live  to  the  full  romance. 
Heeding  the  while  the  words  of  the  voices  that  prophesied: 
Washington,  wise,  patrician,  Jefferson,  lover  of  men, 
Lincoln  the  maker  of  harps  from  the  salvage  of  guns, 
Giving  his  heartstrings  for  strings  for  the  song  to  rise  again ; 
Look  at  my  daughters,  the  muses,  the  gods,  my  men. 

The  secret  stir  of  my  spirit  mixes  the  blood  of  the  races. 
I  shall  have  none  for  my  own  but  my  breed  and  clan. 
I  take  the  spirits  of  Babel,  the  stranger  faces 
And  make  them  into  my  image,  American. 
None  shall  inherit  my  portion,  who  sulks  or  resists, 
Hides  under  cover  of  seeming  an  alien  desire: 
Tyrants,  oppressors,  the  spawn  of  them,  royalists, 
Brawlers,  disturbers,  must  melt  in  my  forge's  fire. 


Millions  of  soldiers  for  peace,  and  countless  treasure 
Out  of  my  great  abundance,  harking  the  voice  of  the  Age: 
A  new  day  dawns  poured  from  Eternity's  measure. 
Freedom  shall  be  the  rule  of  the  world  and  its  heritage. 
Wherever  the  sun  springs  forth,  it  shall  gladden  the  free. 
Yellow  and  black  and  brown  bom  into  a  wonder  world 
Kept  for  the  living  of  life  by  hands  instructed  of  me. 
The  flag  of  crossbones  and  skull  shall  forever  be  furled. 

I  am  America,  hands  prest  close  to  my  breast. 
Looking  across  the  waters,  patient,  subduing  my  grief. 
Come  back,  O  Sons,  when  the  battle  is  won  and  the  pest 
Of  the  wild  hog's  madness  dies  for  the  world's  relief. 
Out  of  the  spirits  treasured  in  words  that  are  hidden 
Bring  foi'th  to  use,  remembered,  lay  close  to  heart. 
Build  and  cease  not,  out  of  them,  you  are  bidden 
To  the  molding  of  domes,  lest  the  glory  of  me  depart. 

Bring  for  my  use  the  wisdom  of  Eui'ope,  my  mother. 

Forgotten  or  never  possest,  to  be  made  my  own. 

Whatever  is  profitable  bring  me,  tho  it  come  frv^m  another 

I  will  make  it  flesh  of  my  flesh,  and  bone  of  my  bone. 

Come  back,  O  Sons,  not  hardened  alone  in  war, 

r>ut  rich  in  the  visions  of  progress,  garnered  up  for  my  hand. 

I  am  the  evangel  America  blest  with  a  rising  star. 

You  may  turn  or  delay  me,  hut  I  at  last  shall  oonunand. 


CARTOON    COMMENT 

THE    WAR    THUS   COMES    TO    AN    END 


THE  FALL  OF  MILITARISM 

"L'Asiiio."  Italy,  published  the  cartoon  be- 
lotc  before  the  final  defeat  of  Germany  and 
the  orerthrow  of  her  militaristic  monarchy. 
The  beast  of  burden  is  labelled  "The  People." 
Militarism.  faUinrj  hcndlonq.  has  dropt  "Mit- 
tel-Europa"    and    "Deutschland    uber    Alles" 


ACROSS  NO  MAN'S  LAND 
Defeat,  carrying  aloft  the  white  flag  of 
truce,  is  leading  Kaiser  Wilhelm  across  the 
desolation  that  his  vain  hopes  of  vorld 
dominion  have  created  and  is  bidding  him 
accept  the  consequences  in  surrender.  Car- 
toon   by    Kirhy   in    the    New    York    "World" 


TJIK    ';iCI,ArKSI     SKVVS    IS    IIIS'IORV 

A  cnrloon  l,u  fhtrlinf/  in  the  "Sew  York  Trihuni"  tlint 
paints    ilT'iphiiiillf)    Ihr    '/lorti    of    pftirr    in    Ihr    trrnrhm 


rill';  pi'iACK  ]\l\ki';k 

"Stam    inid    Stripes,"    the    newspaper    »l    llir    A.    I'!.    /''., 
IiiiIiIIhIk  il   this  iiirlinni   iif    lirtotii.    Iiii    I'liialc   Kiildridge 


ARE  WE  STRIVING  FOR  FINANCIAL 

SUPREMACY? 


Asliort   wliilt'  agi)  tin*  press 
iiuotfcl  Mr.  I'aiil  M.  Wiir- 
buig,   int«'niati(iiial  hniik- 
ei    and    ex-mi'inbt'r   of    the    Fed- 
eral Reserve  lioanl,  as  .stating  substantially 
that     utithing     but     nusiiianagt>nifnt     could 
wrest  the  tinancial  preiuiersliii)  of  the  world 
from  us. 

Kinauflal  supremacy^  the  altitude  which 
England  had  reached,  which  (Jernuiuy  had 
desired  to  attain  and  which  American 
bankers  had  discussed  since  the  beginning 
of  the  world  war.  A  few  years  ago  the 
I'uited  States  was  a  debtor  nation  owing 
billions  of  dollars  to  European  investors, 
particularly  those  in  England,  France,  Ger- 
many and  Holland.  When  the  war  was  well 
along  American  bankers  not  only  began  to 
buy  back  the  securities  which  they  had 
sold  in  Eurojie  many  years  ago — govern- 
ment, muuicii)al,  railroad  antl  industrial 
issues — but  actually  began  to  lend  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  to  Eviropeau  govern- 
ments. At  that  time  there  were  those  who 
(pu'stioued  the  ability  of  this  country  to 
become  the  worlds  banker  and  these  viewed 
with  considerable  api)rehension  the  outcome 
of  our  first  large  tiuaucial  operation  with 
European  governments — the  Anglo-French 
5  per  cent  loan  which  was  placed  in  Octo- 
ber, IDl."),  amounting  to  the  colossal  sum 
of  .$r)(K).()0(>.(MI(».  The  success  of  this  iasue 
made  American  bankers  begin  to  feel  that, 
after  all,  there  was  a  possibility  that  we 
could  riot  only  continue  to  buy  back  our 
own  securities  from  Europe,  but  that  we 
might  even  begin  to  finance  European  na- 
tions. Our  financial  operations  with  Europe 
since  then  have  reached  such  a  magnitude 
that  there  is  no  doubt  about  our  position 
of  financial  strength. 

There  is  considerable  dillerence  between  a 
country  which  is  financially  eminent  and 
the  one  which  seeks  to  use  that  supremacy 
in  order  to  dominate  other  nations.  Have 
we  been  striving  for  financial  supremacy? 
If  we  have  been,  we  are  likely  to  succeed  in 
view  of  the  unquestionably  decrepit  finan- 
cial condition  which  all  of  the  belligeient 
states  will  find  themselves  in  immediately 
after  the  end  of  ihe  war.  The  United 
States  has  thus  far  given  her  allies  finan- 
cial credits  to  the  amount  of  over  $7,r)0(),- 
(K)0,00().  Before  the  war  our  national  debt 
was  but  a  billion  dollars.  Now  the  debt  ex-, 
ceeds  si.\teen  billions. 

We  have  not  only  loaned  our  credit  to 
our  allies  but  have  built  up  an  enormous 
war  machine  involving  the  expenditure  of 
many  billions  of  dollars.  We  have  not  only 
been  supporting  a  vast  army  abroad  and  in 
domestic  camps,  but  have  organized  a  vast 
"army  behind  the  army"  in  this  country 
consisting  of  millions  of  men  and  women 
engaged  solely  in  war  activities.  After  the 
war  is  over  all  of  these  workers  will  have 
to  readjust  their  economic  status  and  re- 
turning soldiers  will  have  to  be  provided 
for,  but  the  great  burden  which  will  fall 
upon  us  is  that  of  assisting  our  allies  to 
rehabilitate  their  devastated  regions  and 
develop  their  natural  resources.  All  of  this 
will  require  cai)ital,  enormous  amounts  of 
capital.  Only  we  can  supply  this  caiiital,  for 
the  European  peoples  will  hardly  be  able 
to  bear  more  taxation  or  finance  further 
great  loans  without  foreign  assistance. 

No  nation  will  be  in  as  strong  a  tiiumcial 
condition  as  the  United  States,  not  only 
because  of  our  enormous  supply  of  raw 
material  but  because  we  are  daily  becoming 
more  aiid  more  efficient  in  the  manufacture 
of  finished  produ<'ts  from  this  raw  material, 
because    we    will    have    the    shi]  s    to    send 
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the  goods  abroad  with,  because  our  credit 
struiture  has  been  maintained  in  a  sound 
comlition  thanks  to  a  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  remarkable  executive  ability. 
If  we  must  assume  tlu'  role  of  world- 
banker,  or  rather  banker  to  our  allies,  will 
we  eventually  abuse  this  power  and  become 
unreasonably  dictatorial,  or  will  we  be  as 
altruistic  after  the  war  is  over  as  we  were 
during  the  war? 

We  slxvuld  profit  by  the  experiences  of 
our  allies  with  respect  to  the  employment 
of  foreign  capital.  We  should  not  follow 
(lermany's  methods  in  advancing  linancial 
assistance  for  the  develoiinu'ut  of  the  latent 
resources  of  small  nations.  The  case  of 
Italy   is  one  in   i)oint.    Italy   was   for  many 


I'uul    M.     Warbury,    iiiicniational    banker, 

who  believes  the  United  States  is  financialli/ 

supreme  above  all  other  nations 

years  a  poor  country  in  so  far  as  minerals 
and  raw  materials  were  concerned,  altho 
it  was  rich  in  man-power  and  water-power. 
The  ambition  of  Italy's  statesmen  to  make 
her  a  great  power  in  the  Mediterranean, 
for  she  had  to  be  that  in  order  to  protect 
her  extensive  sea  coast,  made  it  necessary 
for  her  to  spend  large  sums  for  armaments. 
In  order  to  protect  herself  she  was  obliged 
to  join  the  Triple  Alliance,  altho  one  of 
I  he  parties  thereto  was  her  ancient  oppres- 
sor— Austria.  The  great  benefit  which  Italy 
received  thru  this  alliance  was  economic, 
for  German  capital  literally  poured  down 
into  Italy  from  the  Alps,  developing  her 
industries,  railways,  hydro-electric  plants, 
water  works,  banking  institutions,  etc.  The 
foremost  bank  in  Italy  was  under  absolute 
German  influence  and  controlled  an  enor- 
mous number  of  industries  located  all  over 
Italy. 

While  the  Italians  had  originally  appre- 
ciate<l  the  influx  of  foreign  capital  which 
developed  their  country's  resources,  even 
(iermau  capital,  they  soon  began  to  realize 
that  with  financial  control  existing,  political 
domination  was  but  a  step  away.  For,  after 
the  Germans  had  secured  control  of  a 
great   part   of   Italy's   financial   and   indus- 


tria  and  freedom  from  (Jerman 
financial  control.  Those  states- 
men who  wisely  guided  the  des- 
tinies of  Italy  were  quick  to  un- 
shackle their  people  from  German  economic 
bondage. 

As  Italy  felt  about  this  question,  so  feel 
Itumania,  Serbia,  Kussia  aiul  other  eastern 
nations  which  will  recpiire  capital  after 
the  war  is  over.  Even  in  Turkey,  German 
capital  was  only  favored  because  of  the 
political  bonds  which  held  the  two  countries 
together.  As  (iermany  was  feared  by  small 
nations  because  of  her  growth  toward 
supremacy  in  the  world  o-f  commerce  and 
finance,  so,  I  fear,  would  an//  nation  be 
feared  which  tried  to  assume  the  role  of 
financial  protector  of  small  nations  that 
later  it  might  claim  i)olitical  sovereignty  as 
a  reward   for  the  financial   assistance. 

We  will  be  called  upon  for  many  billions 
of  dollars  to  aid  our  Allies  in  their  work 
of  reconstruction.  Our  bankers  are  human. 
They  are  in  business  to  make  more  than 
six  per  cent.  The  methods  of  some  financial 
interests  in  Mexico  and  Central  America 
and  the  bad  political  situations  which  re- 
sulted therefrom  are  deplorable  examples 
of  what  selfish  vested  interests  can  do  if 
allowed  to  exploit  their  capital  in  an  un- 
bridled fashion.  So,  there  will  always  be 
the  temptation  on  the  part  of  some  of  our 
financiers  of  the  old  school  to  control  the 
situation,  and  perhaps  political  domination 
may  be  a  condition  of  agreements  to  extend 
financial  assistance  to  some  of  our  allies 
or  friendly  neutrals.  Washington's  \Narning 
to  avoid  entangling  alliances  will  loom  up 
immediately  befoi-e  us,  and  we  may  take 
his  advice,  or  we  may  not. 

The  United  States  can  obviously  grant  an 
enormous  amount  of  financial  credits  to  its 
allies,  but  if  President  Wilson's  ideas  re- 
garding "dollar  diplomacy"  have  had  no 
materi.il  change,  I  doubt  that  he  will  per- 
mit anything  that  may  lead  to  financial 
supremacy  in  the  extreme  sense.  We  must 
not  be  feared,  we  must  not  inspire  jeal- 
ousy, tho  we  can  insist  that  our  financial 
power  be  respected.  For  as  Germany's  en- 
croachments upon  world  commerce  portend- 
ed the  desire  for  political  as  well  as  com- 
mercial domination,  so  would  any  evidence 
on  our  part  to  be  a  dominant  nation  be  a 
cause  of  distrust  for  us  even  on  the  part  of 
our  present  allies.  After  the  war  is  over 
and  the  peace  terms  settled,  all  nations,  be 
they  allies  or  enemies,  will  pi-oceetl  once 
more  in  their  peaceful  pursuits  and  com- 
petition in  trade  and  finance  will  begin. 

The  investor  is  interested  in  this  phase 
of  finance  because  his  funds  will  have  to 
be  used  in  order  to  finance  operations  in 
foreign  countries.  Every  man  is  an  investor 
who  has  money  in  the  savings  bank,  owns  a 
life  insurance  policy,  or  else  actually  holds 
securities.  Ami  every  citizen  who  is  an  in- 
vestor sho-uh!  study  the  policy  of  his  gov- 
ernment with  respect  to  its  financial  opera- 
tions abroad  as  well  those  of  its  bank- 
ers. To  what  extent  American  financiers 
will  finance  foreign  industries  will  ilepeud 
very  largely  upon  the  taste  of  American  in- 
vesti>rs  for  foreign  securities.  If  we  are  to 
have   a    period   oi  wild   speculation   in   for- 


trial  enterprizes  they   began  to  attempt  to     eigu  stwks,  then  American  financiers  sliould 


secure  control  of  legislators  and  even  min- 
isters. So  while  the  Italian  people  were 
friendly  with  German  financial  interests  so 
long  as  they  confined  themselves  to  finance, 
the  nuvnu>nt  they  saw  tlu'  yoke  of  political 
domination  held  over  then»  they  began  to 
rebel.  Aiul  when  the  war  broke  out  there 
was  an  insistent  clamor  for  the  diss(>lution 
of   the   Triple    Alliance,    for   war    with    Aus- 


be  discouraged  by  the  investing  public. 
This  is  a  time  when  every  investor  and 
every  bank  officer  shoukl  develop  an  inter- 
natii>nal  trend  of  thought  because  America 
is  now  in  the  category  of  international 
financial  powers,  a  position  it  did  not  hold 
before  lS>If>.  l>o  we  want  this  to  lead  ua  to 
u  state  of  financial  depotism,  or  to  a  iHVjii- 
tion   of   benevolent   nxuiomic   leadershi^t? 
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THE     ARMISTICE 

(Continued  from  page  2^'/) 
seven  days  after  the  signing  of  tlie  armis- 
tice. Directions  for  the  voyage  will  be  given 
bv  wireless. 

"Twenty-four — The  Allies  and  the  United 
States  of  America  shall  have  the  right  to 
sweep  up  all  mine  fields  and  obstructions 
laid  by  Germany  outside  (Jernian  territorial 
water.s.  and  the  positions  of  these  are  to  be 
indicated. 

Twenty-five — Freedom  of  access  to  and 
from  the'  Baltic  to  be  given  to  the  naval 
and  mercantile  marines  of  the  allied  and 
associated  powers.  To  secure  this  the  Allies 
and  the  United  States  of  America  shall  be 
empowered  to  occupy  all  German  forts,  for- 
tifications, batteries  and  defense  works  of 
all  kinds  in  all  the  entrances  from  the  Cat- 
tegat  into  the  Baltic,  and  to  sweep  up  all 
mines  and  obstructions  within  and  without 
German  territorial  waters,  without  any 
question  of  neutrality  being  raised,  and  the 
positions  of  all  such  mines  and  obstructions 
are  to  be  indicated. 

Twenty-six — The  existing  blockade  con- 
ditions set  up  by  the  allied  and  associated 
powers  are  to  remain  unchanged,  and  all 
German  merchant  ships  found  at  sea  are  to 
remain  liable  to  capture.  The  Allies  and  the 
United  States  should  give  consideration  to 
the  provisioning  of  Germany  during  the 
armistice  to  the  extent  recognized  as  neces- 
sary. 

Twenty-seven — All  naval  aircraft  are  to 
be  concentrated  and  immobilized  in  German 
bases  to  be  specified  by  the  Allies  and  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Twenty-eight — In  evacuating  the  Belgian 
coasts  and  ports,  Germany  shall  abandon 
in  situ  and  in  fact  all  port  and  river  navi- 
gation material,  all  merchant  shiiis.  tugs, 
lighters,  all  naval  aeronautic  apparatus, 
material  and  .supplies,  and  all  arms,  ap- 
paratus and  supplies  of  every  kind. 

Twenty-nine — All  Black  Sea  ports  are  to 
be  evacuated  by  Germany  ;  all  Russian  war 
ves.sels  of  all  descriptions  seized  by  Ger- 
many in  the  Black  Sea  are  to  be  handed 
over  to  the  Allies  and  the  United  States 
of  America ;  all  neutral  merchant  ves.sels 
seized  are  to  be  released :  all  warlike  and 
other  materials  of  all  kinds  seized  in  those 
ports  are  to  be  returned  and  German  mate- 
rials as  specified  in  Clause  Twenty-eight 
are  to  be  abandoned. 

Thirty — All  merchant  vessels  in  German 
hands  b^donging  to  the  allied  and  associated 
pow<-rs  are  to  be  restored  in  jiorts  to  be 
specified  by  the  Allies  and  the  United  States 
of  America  without  reciprocity. 

Tliirty-on»'--No  flestniction  of  ships  or  of 
Diaterials  to  be  permitted  before  evacua- 
tion, surrender,  or  r<'st'>r:ition. 

Thirty-twf) — The  <^»errnan  Government 
will  notify  the  neutral  governments  of  the 
world,  and  particularly  the  governments  of 
Norway,  Swed'-n,  Denmark,  and  Holland, 
that  all  restrictions  placed  on  the  trading 
of  their  vessels  with"  the  allied  and  asso- 
dated  countries,  whether  by  the  German 
Government  or  by  iirivate  German  inter- 
ests, and  whether  in  return  for  sjiecifie  oon- 
feu-jjons,  such  as  the  export  of  shipbuilding; 
materials,  or  not.  are  immediately  canceled. 

Thirty-three  -  No  trari-fers  of  German 
merchant  »hij)]itris;  of  any  des(Tii)tion  to  any 
neutral  flag  are  to  take  [ilace  after  signa- 
ture of  the  armistice. 

Vr.— r>I  KA  I  tO.N    OF   AKNflSTICE 

Thirty  four — The  duration  of  the  armis- 
tice is  to  be  thirty  days,  with  ojition  tt>  ex- 
tend. During  this  period  if  its  clauws  are 
not  c(irrie<|  into  exer-ufir»n  the  jirriiisticc 
may  be  denounced  by  one  of  the  contract 
ing  partiex,  which  must  give  warning  forty 
eight  fiours  iu  advance.  It  is  understood 
that  the  execution  of  ArticjcM  .'{  and  18 
Nhall  not  warrant  the  denunciation  of  the 
nrmiMtice  on  tfie  grf/iind  of  insuflicient  exe- 
cution within  a  period  fixed,  excrpt  in  the 
':i''e  of  ))iiii  faith  in  carrying  them  into 
"xe^iitlon.  fn  order  to  nMMure  the  exeenfjon 
of  thiM  converifiofi  under  the  f.ent  conditions. 
the  i.rincipje  of  ;(  (»erm(inent  international 
nrmi.<tire  commis<«ion  is  admitted.  Tfiis  com 
mi-'MJon  will  aet  under  the  Hiif)i(/ritv  of  the 
Hllied  military  and  naval  commanders-in- 
tbief. 


Buy  Thrift  and  W.  S.  S.  Regularly 


Christmas 

Handkerchiefs  i^lZT) 
at 

44^T^HE  LINEN  STORE"  has  long  been  famous  for  its' 
I  wonderful  Holiday  stocks  of  Pure  Linen  Handker- 
chiefs.  It  is,  therefore,  with  great  pleasure  that 
we  announce  that  our  selection  this  year  is  quite  as  com- 
plete as  those  of  previous  years,  notwithstanding  war 
conditions. 

It  gives  us  added  pleasure  to  be  able  to  share  with  our 
patrons  generous  advantages  in  price,  due  to  our  foresight 
in  anticipating  the  present  Linen  shortage  before  prices 
advanced. 

Plain  Hemstitched  Handkerchiefs 

All  Pure  Linen,  of  McCutcheon  Quality 

For  Women  For  Men 

In       sheer      and       medium  Generous   in    size,    wide    or 

weights,     $2.00,     3.00,     4.50,  narrow     hems,     $4.00,     6.00, 

6.00,  9.00  per  dozen,  and  up.  7.50,  9.00,  per  dozen,  and  up. 

McCutcheon's  Initial  Handkerchiefs 


All  Pure 


Linen,  Neatly  Hand-Embroidered 

For  Men 

$6.00,  7.80,  9.00  and 
12.00  per  dozen, 
and  up. 

For  Women 

$3.00,  4.00.  6.00  and 
7.80  per  dozen, 
and  up. 


Women's  50c  ea. 


Children's  Initial  Handkerchiefs,  3  for  65c. 

Patrons  will  find  it  decidedly  advantageous  at  this  time  to 
add  to  their  own  stock,  as  well  as  to  select  Handkerchiefs 
for  gift  purposes. 

Mail  Order  Service:  Any  of  the  handkerchiefs  illustrated  or 
described  above  may  be  ordered  with  complete  satisfaction 
through  our  Mail  Order  Service. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

F'ifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Streets,  New  York  Rcg'rrade M^it     M 


BUY  W.  S.  S. 


What  15'  :i!.  You  T  Nation's  Capital 

.,   ..  1       l  hfllKl^  iii.it  (rr  oi  18c  ill  M. If  111. 'I  or  t  uiii  will  l.riiii-  you  ^  (li'    r.illidn.Irr 


I  hr*  111  I  If*  tii.it  trr  oi  18c  ill  '.t-iinit'i  on  oiii  wilt  t>riii^.'  you  ■  (li'  I'.illifni 
13  wr-rki  oil  Iri.il.  1  lir  I'atli (iiirjcr  Ih  ail  iUintralr't  wcrkly,  |>iiltllslii-f|  at 
thr  NiitUdi'n  c  rnlrr,  lor  llir>  NiiHon  ;  a  |)ai»rr  that  [iriiu-i  ;ill  tlu-  nrwH  ot  llio 
worl'l  an' I  trilitlir  tnilh  uihI  only  tl)''  truth  ;  now  iti  itH  26th  yrnt.  I'hl'i  [in- 
[*rr  hlh  tlif'  Mil  wli hr lilt  rriiittyiMif  the  [>iir*in;  It  (:o*4t'i  hut  (I  11  year.  If  >">» 
want  u^  krrp  po'itft  on  whfit  hi  ifolnifoii  In  (lir  wnrhl,  at  thn  IniNl  rxpriiso 
tti  tlmr  or  imntry,  f  hhi  In  yonr  iiiraiiH,  If  yon  vviiiit  Ji  |>a|irr  In  your  hoiiifl 
wtii'  U  1-4  •!«'  rr*-,  fll'itilr.  rrif/'rl'iinlnif ,  wh'fl'-'ioinr,  llir  I'litli  tiiMlrr  U  yoiiri.  II  you  won  hi  apprrrjatr  a  par'T  whh  li  piil-i  rvrtythliiil 
(  \mmr]Y,  latrly,  hrkflv  —  h^r')  (I  i%.      S^nrl  IBO  I'i  nhowtlnil  yon  iiii^ht  Ilk/'  •nn  h  a  imiiT,  >in<l  wr^  will  irii'l  tlwj  I'alhlni'h't  on  innlinllon   1  J 

wMkfl.    Th«  iSc  UoM  jiotr«p«xut,  but  we  aro  vloU  tuluvcst  lu  now  Irleiids,    Th«  Pathf lnd«r«  Box     30  v  Washington, D.C< 


Waithinolon,  the  home  of  Ifm  J'nt/ifniJfr,  /«  the 
nervt    centff  €tf  rlvUlMotlon;    htnlorn    l»    bvlttQ 
matfa  at  th/t  worM  capita f.     Tha  i'athfmdvr'$ 
itlonfratetf  weekly  rvvlrw  giveB  you  a  tltfur.  hn- 
fuirllal  and  corrvt t   diaynonin  ipf  ftufdlc  €iffair$ 
during    Ififna  Btrvnuotm,    0poih  -  makintf    day*. 
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SAVE  COAL 

By  Using 

Open  Fireplaces 
with  Andirons. 

Wood  burning 
grates. 

Electric  fireplace 
heaters  operating 
without  dirt,  or 
dust,  or  odor. 


WM.  H.  JACKSON  COMPANY 

2  West  47th  St.,  New  York  City 

746  So.  Michig:an  Blvd.         Chicago,  111. 


KEEP    YOUR    FEET   WARM 

While  Motoring,  Driving,  Hunting  and 
Enjoying  Outdoor  Life  by  Wearing  Leonard's 

^^[SSt!;;;:?^  Adirondack    Fool  Warmers 

$4.50      Men,  women  and 

Postpaid        children  enjoy  the 

comfort  they  give. 

Heavy  sheepskin,  wool  lined, 

ten  inches  high.    Give  shoe 

size  and  state  whether 

to  be  worn  over  sboes  or  hose. 

Satisfaction  or  Money  Back 
Larccst  etock  AdiroinlttoK  f.,-!-- 
OuW..or  Apparel,  Furs,  ™'°'"» 
Glovet4,  Sbuef.  eto.  rKLb 

W.  C.  LEONARD  &  CO. 

641  Main  Si..   Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 


DIVinENH 


THT:    AMERICAN    COTTON    OIL    CO. 

Tlic  1mi.i,-,1  of  Diroitors  of  Tlio  .\m.-ritaii  Cot- 
ton Oil  I'lMiipaiiy,  on  Novi'nibcr  7,  HUS,  itoilariHl 
a  scini-nnnual  aivitleiul  of  tlireo  per  icnt.  upon 
llii-  I'rcforrtHl  Stock,  and  a  ciuartorl.v  iliviilouil  of 
one  pi'i-  cent,  upon  the  Conunou  Stock  of  the 
(\)nipan.v,  hoth  payable  December  2,  I'JIS,  at  the 
liniikiny  House  of  Winslow,  Lanier  &  Co.,  .">9 
Cedar   St.,    New   York    City. 

The  Stock  Transfer  Hooks  will  be  closed  on 
November  14,  UllS,  at  3  p.  ui.,  and  will  remain 
dosed    uulil    December    t>,    1918,    at    10   a.    m. 

K.VNDDI.l'lI     CATl.lN.     Secretary. 


BUY  W.  S.  S. 


UNCLE  SAM— GENERAL 
CONTRACTOR 

((Utntiiiucd  Jroin  [kkjc  :i')5) 
liii.s  boon  let  oil  tlio  foo  or  jjoroontnge  basis, 
riicoiiscioii.sly  ratiii'i"  tliiui  otiici-wiso,  the 
tendency  liii.s  been  in  tiii.s  dircftion.  If,  as 
the  conti'iii'tors  iniiintaiii.  they  luivo  noth- 
iiiK  to  .soil  but  .services,  why  should  not 
the.se  services  be  bought  on  a  professional 
liasis  as  is  the  case  with  tiie  lawyer,  the 
urcliitect,  or  the  consulting  engineer?  This, 
in  the  writei's  opinion,  will  be  one  result 
when  the  (Joverinnent  has  done  with  ex- 
perimenting and  lias  ailopted  oiu'  general 
liolicy  for  all  bureaus  and  departineuts. 

Now,  what  are  the  objections  to  employ- 
ing the  contractor  jji-ofessioually?  Tiiere 
are  two  principal  ones.  First  it  is  said  that 
tiie  oo'iitractor  has  no  Incentive  to  keep 
down  costs.  In  theory  one  might  as  well 
say  that  his  lawyer,  unless  employed  ou  a 
contingent  fee,  would  have  uo  intvutive 
to  win  a  lawsuit;  or  again  that  an  architect 
being  paid  .T  jier  cent  of  the  cost  of  a  struc- 
liue  would  wish  to  increase  its  cost  in  order 
to  increase  his  own  fe(>.  Prcvfessioual  reltl- 
tious  are  based  on  confidence  and  contract- 
ing firms  are  learning  that  if  they  are  to 
iiope  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  they  must 
(ibtain  a  rei)utation  for  economic  and  skil- 
ful management  as  the  basis  of  such  confi- 
dence in  them.  It  may  be  readily  admitted 
that  during  a  period  of  transition  such  as 
that  thru  which  we  are  passing  the  con- 
tractor will  not  at  once  change  his  stripes 
— from  good  gambler  to  professional  man. 
As  to  this  there  are  well-tried  safeguards 
in  the  form  of  bonus  and  penalty  clauses 
which  make  it  advantageous  to  the  con- 
tractor to  attain  economy. 

The  second  objection  to  employins"  the 
contractor  professionally  is  that  large  con- 
cerns have  an  advantage  over  smaller  ones ; 
that  inducements  of  various  kinds  are 
ollered  to  secure  the  management  of  con- 
struction work.  In  short,  that  the  plums 
would  not  be  equitably  distributed.  But 
there  is  no  reason  why  competition  of  serv- 
ice should  not  be  judged  as  well  as  competi- 
tion of  price,  and  this  is  exactly  what  is 
being  done  today  in  two  different  ways  by 
the  Emergency  Construction  Committee  of 
the  War  Industries  Board  and  by  the 
Housing  Corporation  of  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment. The  former  committee,  by  the  exam- 
ination of  the  records  to  which  reference 
has  been  made,  is  making  its  selection.  The 
latter  committee  is  attempting  a  method 
somewhat  more  scientific.  It,  too,  keeps  a 
file  with  records  showing  the  ability,  size 
and  standing  of  contractors.  From  this  list 
a  tentative  list  of  six  to  a  dozen  of  the 
most  logical  candidates  for  a  given  project 
are  selected.  These  firms  are  then  invited  to 
submit  a  concrete  proposal  embodying  an- 
swers to  such  questions  as : 

I'^stimated   ctist  of  project. 

Fee  desired  for  service  of  management. 

Time  required  to  complete  work. 

Proposed  organization  to  be  phuvd  on 
the  work. 

Proposed  general  method  of  operation. 

Machinery   to  be  supplied  and   value. 

These  questions  are  then  examined, 
judged,  weighed,  and  applied  in.  a  pre- 
determined ftHmnla.  The  resnit  is  then  ob- 
tained automatically,  the  only  personal  ele- 
ment being  that  involved  in  weighing  the 
answers  to  the  questions.  No  doubt  this 
method  is  not  perfect,  but  it  is  a  good  im- 
partial attempt  along  scientific  lines. 

We  thus  learn  that  I'nde  Sam  by  his 
very  lack  of  policy  in  using  all  systems, 
I'.as  been  an  experimenter  on  a  large  scale 
and  in  a  direction  that  will  have  a  marked 
permanent  elt'ect.  Fi>r  if  ctuttractors  rtr<>  bt*- 
coiniug  professional,  ivrtain  reactions  nt- 
fecting  architects  ami  engineers  are  worth 
iti>ting. 
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Heretoforo  the  architect  has  hehl  an 
anomalous  position.  Paid  by  the  owner,  ho 
wa.s  suppo.sed  to  represent  both  owner  and 
contractor  impartially,  and  was  the  court 
of  last  resort.  Artistic  by  temperament  he 
was  entrusted  with  the  actual  work  and 
often  with  the  making  of  the  contract,  both 
being  purely  business  propositions,  the  ob- 
ject being  to  see  that  the  owner  got  a  dol- 
lar's worth  for  a  dollar.  Altho  not  so  W(>11 
endowed  by  temperament  or  training  as  the 
engineer  in  regard  to  ultimate  income  or 
investment,  the  architect  was  usually 
superior  on  questions  of  design  and  plan. 
There  resulted  such  fiascos  as  when,  for  ex- 
ample, an  architect  designed  workmen'.s 
houses  so  costly  that  workingmeu  could 
not  afford  to  rent  them.  The  project  may 
have  been  said  to  have  been  a  failure  no 
matter  how  beautiful.  The  general  con- 
tractor had  a  different  policy  when  it  came 
to  his  own  personnel.  The  army  is  full  of 
engineers,  both  of  the  consulting  and  con- 
tracting variety.  Where  not  engaged  in 
uniform  they  were  busy  in  civil  life.  On 
the  other  hand  private  building  being  very 
slack,  an  architect  finds  little  to  do  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  housing  commit- 
tees, where  he  naturally  finds  berth,  has 
not  been  greatly  in  demand. 

Hence  it  seems  we  may  put  down  as  an 
effect  of  this  war  a  permanent  change-  in 
the  contractor's  relations  between  owner 
and  architect,  engineer  and  contractor, 
whereby  the  contractor  will  be  more  and 
more  employed  on  a  professional  basis  with 
a  consulting  engineer  as  the  representative 
of  the  owner  and  contractor  alike,  with  the 
architect  playing  a  second  role. 


THE  BOCHE  TASTES  HIS 
OWN  MEDICINE 

(Continued  from  page  264) 
plunged,  swifter  and  swifter,  in  that  intoxi- 
cating dive,  the  wind  shrieking  [)ast  us, 
until,  at  a  hight  of  a  thousand  feet,  I 
flattened  out  over  our  particular  target — 
a  railway  terminus  which  was  a  conspicu- 
ou.s  object  in  the  town. 

At  last  my  observer's  turn  has  come  and 
he  is  ready  for  it,  with  his  eye  on  his  tar- 
get and  his  hand  gripping  the  bomb-drop- 
ping lever.  He  pushes  the  lever  forward, 
and  I  hear  the  clatter  of  the  released  bomb 
as  it  drops  on  its  errand  of  destruction. 
Another  and  another  follow  in  quick  suc- 
cession, until  the  last  of  them  all  i.s  sent 
Hpeeding  on  its  way.  A  few  seconds  later, 
looking  down,  I  Haw  sheet  after  sheet  of 
flame  leap  up  from  the  station  and  its  im- 
mediate vicinity  ;  and  I  saw  one  burst  over 
a  Htan'ling  train.  It  was  a  wonderful  feat 
of  marksnianshij* ;  for,  as  we  learned  after- 
wards, my  friend  had  demolished  a  great 
part  of  the  station,  and  had  jdayed  terrible 
havoc  with  a  tr</oi»  train,  killing  fir  wound- 
ing a  large  number  of  Hun  soldier.s. 

I'ut  there  was  no  time  to  stay  to  see 
what  damage  had  been  done,  with  the 
cearch lights  now  focussr-d  on  us  and  tin- 
xhells  crashing  in  hunflredH  around  us.  We 
bar]  V)  run  the  gauntlet  of  death  again  ; 
and,  swinging  my  machine  fin  to  a  bank 
I  mafle  a  sharp  turn  anfl  startcfl  fm  the 
perilfHis  journey  hfiine.  I'y  flying  h/w,  at 
a  hight  of  nf>t  nifire  than  r^lf)  feet,  anfl 
flriving  Htrnight  ahead,  I  inanagffl  some- 
how to  get  thru  with  no  more  damage  thati 
a   few   xhrapnel    hfiles    in    my    wings. 

"Well  I"  I  xaifl  tf>  my  fibserver,  "that 
wan  pretty  hf»t  '.  You  gave  them  sfimefliing 
t/»  think  ab'/ut,  olfl  man  I"  "'iuesH  I  flifl  I" 
r-urne  the  annwer,  with  a  brf>af|  gri/i.  "Olafl 
It'n  'iver,  aren't  yf»(i?  What  aljout  Hfime  of 
that  fh(>ff>\afj''f"  And,  happily  munching  the 
cbf/colaf«»,  we  xped  away  wifhf»ut  further 
«/|vefitiire  until  the  aerf>drome  flnren  gave 
UK  welcome  Uonrn. 


Do  Germs  and  Climate 

Cause    Catarrh, 

Coughs  andColds? 

By  R.  L.  ALSAKER,  M.D. 

NOTE. — Dr.     Alsakcr     i>     a     .utcccssfiil     practicing 
physician   in   one   of  the   largest   cities   of  the    U.   S. 

My  Dear  Sir :  I  have  had  catarrh  since  boyhood,  and  now 
my  two  children  have  it.  During  the  winter  months  my  wife 
suffers  with  bad  colds. 

We  have  taken  treatments  from  local  physicians,  using  the 
medicines  prescribed ;  we  have  used  sprays  and  salves,  but 
have  derived  no  lasting  benefit. 

We  Hve  well,  eating  and  drinking  whatever  we  want,  but 
we  do  not  dissipate  in  any  way.  Our  family  physician  tells  us 
that  catarrh  is  caused  by  germs.  Another  doctor  told  us  to 
blame  it  on  the  climate.  If  germs  and  the  climate  are  the 
cause  of  catarrh,  I  don't  see  how  it  can  be  prevented,  or  even 
cured.     What  have  you  to  say  on  the  subject?  J.  B.  W. 


R.  L.  ALSAKER,  M.D. 


THIS  family  is  no  exception.  The 
majority  have  catarrh,  either 
chronic  or  acute.  Catarrh  of  the 
head  is  annoying — and  filthy.  In  the  throat 
it  causes  irritating  cough.  When  it  is 
seated  in  the  chest  it  is  called  bronchitis. 
If  allowed  to  continue  the  bronchitis  be- 
comes chronic  and  robs  the  individual  of 
refreshing  sleep,  comfort  and  health.  It 
weakens  the  lungs  and  paves  the  way  for 
pneumonia  and  consumption. 

Catarrh  of  the  stomach  and  intestines 
points  toward  indigestion.  So  does  ca- 
tarrh of  the  liver,  which  produces  various 
ills,  such  as  jaundice  and  gall-stones, 
often  ending  in  disagreeal)le  and  painful 
liver  colic. 

Catarrh  sometimes  causes  earache,  head- 
ache and  otlicr  forms  of  pain,  and  it  lays 
the  foundation  for  many  diseases. 

This  gentleman  thinks  that  germs  and 
the  climate  are  to  blame,  and  as  germs 
and  climate  are  everywhere,  wc  are  help- 
less. It  is  a  tragic  fate,  or  would  be,  if 
it  were  true,  for  we.cau't  escape  the  omni- 
present germs  and  climate. 

But  vcifher  r/erms  nor  the  climate 
cause  catarrh.  Catarrh  is  caused  by  im- 
proper eating — so  art  coughs  and  colds 
that  arc  hard  to  shake — and  tliese  con- 
ditions can  be  prevented  and  cured 
through  right  eating.  And  here  is  how 
it  happens : 

When  people  cat  as  thcv  should  not, 
they  get  indigestion,  wlrch  fills  the  stom- 
ach and  bowels  with  acids,  gases  and 
I)oisons;  a  part  of  these  abufirnial  i)rofl- 
ucts  are  absorbed  intf>  the  bhiod,  which 
I>ecorncs  very  imjiurc  anfl  the  wluilc  body 
gets  acid.  The  blood  tries  to  i)urify  itself, 
and  a  lot  of  the  waste  attempts  to  escajie 
by  way  of  the  mucous  membrane.  This 
caii«es  irritation,  and  the  result  is  colds 
and  catarrhs. 

Thf  rJKht  kinfl  of  foorl  -foorl  wf!  all  likf 
- -proprrly  f.itpn.  m.'ilcc*  jmr'-  lil'inrl  ,-iri(l  pro 
fluK  s   li(;iltli,    viKor  ami   uln  ii>^tli.     'I  lie    rii^;!)!    I<iii  I 


of  food  builds  a  sound  body,  puts  catarrh, 
pimples  and  blotches  to  flight,  paints  roses  on 
the    cheeks   and   makes   life    worth    living. 

Catarrh  can  be  conquered  quickly,  surely,  and 
permanently.  It  has  been  done  in  thousands  of 
cases.  //  you  have  catarrh  you  have  eaten  your 
way  to  it.  You  can  cure  yourself — you  can  eat 
your  way  out  of  catarrh  iato  health,  and  while 
you  are  losing  your  catarrh  you  will  rid  yourself 
of  other  physical  ills:  The  dirty  tongue,  that 
tired  feeling,  the  bad  taste  in  the  mouth  in  the 
morning,  the  gas  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  the 
heachache  and  other  aches,  pains  and  disabilities 
will  clear  up  and  vanish.  It  is  marvelous  what 
proper  eating  will  do,  when  other  means  fail. 
Don't  take  my  word  for  it,  but  prove  it  in  your 
own   case   and   on   your   own   person. 

Catarrh  is  o  luxury,  not  a  necessity.  Those 
who  get  it,  can  keep  it  indefinitely.  They  can 
also  get  rid  of  it  and  stay  rid  of  it.  Those  who 
have  catarrh  should  not  complain  about  it,  for 
they  can  easily  get  the  knowledge  that  will 
show  them  how  to  get  rid  of  disease  and  main- 
tain health. 

In  every  day  practice  I  undertake  to  teach  my 
patients  the  cause  of  their  trouble  and  how  to 
live  so  as  to  effect  a  cure.  There  is  no  mystery 
about  my  system  of  treatment.  It  is  a  plain, 
common  sense  method  that  anyone,  young  or  old, 
rich  or  poor,  can  put  into  practice  in  their  own 
home,  in  any  town  or  city,  in  any  country.  There  is 
no  expense  attached  to  this  plan.  It  shows  >ou 
how  to  live  in  harmony  with  the  laws  and  prin- 
ciples that  GOVERN  health.  It  shows  you  how, 
what  and  when  to  eat  so  that  your  Catarrh  will 
leave  and  you  will  become  healthy  and  hapjiy. 
Years  of  experience  have  proved  its  complete 
success. 

My  instructions  are  easy  to  understand  and 
pleasant  to  ff)llow.  No  drugs,  salves,  serums, 
sprays  or  health  resorts  required  or  prescribed. 
No  special  foods  to  try  or  buy. 

I  have  given  full  and  complete  directions  for 
the  cure  of  Catarrh  in  my  book  entitled  Curing 
Catarrh,  Coughs  and  Colds.  Thousands  of  people 
in  all  walks  of  life  hav<>  recovered  health  by 
following  the  i)lan  outlined  in  this  book  of 
health   building  knowledge. 

If  you  want  to  cure  yourself  of  Catarrh  and 
learn  how  to  jirevent  colds  send  two  dollars  to 
my  publisher,  Frank  K.  Morrison,  Dept.  i6i, 
113,1  Hroadway,  New  York,  for  your  cojiy  of 
Curing  Catarrh,  Coughs  and  Colds.  Follow  my 
•lenHible  instructions  for  one  nifinth,  then  if  you 
nre  not  .MatisCied  with  the  imiirovcmont  in  your 
hralth  and  the  huslinic  v;iliie  of  the  treatment 
rfeomnicn<l((l,  return  the  book  and  your  money 
will   be    refunded. 

NOTF.. — Many  patrons  have  written  that  this 
hook  is  n'orth  $iih>  and  same  tuirr  said  $r,ono. 
One  man  in  urdrrimi  a  huoh  fur  a  friend  jvriles: 
"If    it    I  ii\t    $.-n)    till-    od.iic    would    tic    chi-iip." 


I'OBMSHP.R'S  ANNf)i;VCKMENT;  K.  I,.  Al«kr,,  Ml).,  i,  ,  „cw  type  of  pliysicjan  ar.J  a  rccoiMii/r.l  authority  on  tlie 
«ulijrcl  dMMixrd  In  (tic  ahovc  arllr  Ic,  Mr  dor«  not  doc  lor  diirasr,  hr  uliowii  llir  iiicic  how  to  rrrovrr  health.  Dr.  /iUakcr 
\vA%  put  Ihp  nrl  rr'.iill  (,(  many  yran  «(  prolr^^jonal  rxprrirncr  with  icldc  proplr  Into  liU  writin;'H  and  ll  In  a  real  pleasure 
lor  mc  lo  r<-'ommrnd  (hrm  hriaiisrl  knowlfom  prrqona!  rxprrlrnir  that  I'ood  rr-iulta  alwavH  Inllow  an  ohicrvamr  o(  his 
«impl<;  Inuruiiion^.  Rome  of  Dr.  Ahakrf'a  rcmarkal)lr  books  ol  hralth  ln-.rru(tlon  arr:  "Ciiriiii;  Calanli,  C'oiirh:*  and 
Colds."  "Dirtlnif  Oiahrlrtand  ltrl|;hl'«  l)l«raiir,"  "Coniinrrlnt  C'onsiirnpljr.n,"  "CiitlriL'  Coo'.iii.a' ion  and  Apprnilii  lll-i  " 
'f;r|line  Kid  of  Rhrnmallim,"  Ciirini;  I)l<ra»p«  of  llrarl  and  Arlrrlrs."  A  promlnrni  liusinrvs  man  ol  .Syrai  usr  N.Y., 
who  rrtdvrrrd  hralih  by  foll'wini!  Dr.  ANakrr's  advirr  wriln:  "Mrasurrd  by  Ihr  (rrn  iharcrd  hy  the  avrratr  pliyMi  Ian  f()r 
a  llnKle  prr.cripllon.  Dr.  Al«akrr'«  rdiK  alioiial  hralih  liookn  arr  worth  from  (illy  to  $11)0  racli,"  Send  only  $.,'  Inr  thn 
h'^.k  that  Orals  ol  your  condition  and  Iran.  <|ui<kly  how  you  <an  movrr  hr;ilih  ;irid  liappiiirss.  Monry  rriurnrd  If  you 
(oilov/  loMiiKiions  (or  onr  inonlh  and  air  nol  njiisfird  with  your  iniprovMiirni  In  hralth.  Frank  R.  MorrlHon  (KBIab.  1889) 
Publilber  rW  Or.  Altakrr'i  r.du>  ^liooal  llralili  liookj,  Prpl.  Ifil,  1)  VI  Hroadway,  Nrw  Vork,  ' 
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Cruuuiii|  jor/fiiHiorship  |i 

HoW  loWiitc,  WhuHo  Wiitu, 

and  Wht^retosell. 

CuHi\'<iJt.>  yoiii-  miiiil.  Di'v'clop 
vour  liU'iiii  V  ijifts.Miislifi'  fhi; 
mi  of  bi-'lJ-v'Vpivssioii.  M.ikc 
your  aptiiv  tiiiw  prof  itiible. 
Turn  your  ulcus  into  JoUur:), 

Courses  in  Short -Story  Writ- 
ing. Versilication,  Journalism, 
Play   Writing,    Photoplay 
,  Writing,  etc.,  taught   person- 

Dr.EsenWein  ally  by  Dr  J  Berg  Esenwein, 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Maga2:ine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  e.xperts.  Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,    honest,   helpful  advice.       Rect/  teaching'. 

One  pupil  ha»  received  over  $5,000  for  tlorie*  and 
Article*  wiiUcn  inuttly  in  spare  lime — "play  work,"  he 
calU  it.  Another  pupil  received  over  $1,000  before 
compielinK  her  fir»t  cour»e.  Another,  a  busy  wife 
and  mother.  i»  avcra^in^  over  $73  a  week  from 
photoplay   writing  alone. 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency  doing  so  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.  Theuniversities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  meniljers  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department.  The  editors  recognize  it,  for 
they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

W»  puNish  r*«  Wriltr't  Library.  Wc  also  publish  Tht 
Writer 'a  Monlhty,  esp«vidliy  valuable  (or  its  full  rt-pons  ol 
ih«  lucrary  maikct.  Bk-sides  our  Icachinc  tervicc,  wc  olfcr  a 
manuscript  cnticism  service. 

150-page  illuslrated*'calaIogue  free 

The  Home  Corresporuleiice  School 

Pcp't.  304,  5pvim)fi..>Ul,  Mass. 

iT-irHrHTiHTTHra-Tg-w^ia-M- 


Health  Culture 

JOllRN AI.  OF  PRACTICAL  HYGIliNE 
ICImer  Lee,  M.D..  Editor 

Parti.:  1  Ciniteiits  of  November 

Obesity 

Elmer  Lcc,  M.  D. 

New  Sleep  Producer 
J.   U.   Learned,  M.  D. 

How  to  StrenKtlien  the  Duck 
P.  D.  Hall,  M.  D. 

Facts  About  Fruit 

Reginald  S.  Dsw.ild,  M.  D. 

Care  of  the  Skin 
S.  W.  Dodds,  M.  D. 

Weak  Hearts 
Agnes  Brown,  M.  D. 

Influenza  or  La  Csrippe 

Clause,    Prevention    .-,nd    Cure 
Walter    J.    N.    Livingston,    M.    D. 

This  Magazine  talks  Health, 
the  thing  everybody  wants. 

15  cents  a  copy.        $I..SO  a  year. 
Trial  offer  4  months  25c. 

HEALTH  CULTURE 
500    St.   James   Buildintr,    New   York   City 


The  Battle  Hymn  of  Democracy 

The  Sony:  oi  Human  l-recdoni  Tr mnphant      Tlie  Soiivr  tint  stirs 
inrn's  souls.      I'ut  tme  in  voiir  Iiuhr-.     Sfii'l  25c.   for  one  jjiano 
Copy,  wottUanii  music.  60o.  fur  3  Or  $1  lor  6. 
THE  ARMAGEDDON  MUSIC  CO.,  Inc..    141  B'd*way,  New  York 


METROPOLITAN  HOSPITAl  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

BLACKWELL'S    ISLAND,     NEW    YORK    CITY 

offers  a  two  and  one-half  years  course  of  training. 
Each  pupil  nurse  receives  an  allovi^ance  of  from  $10 
to  $15  a  month  in  addition  to  maintenance  and 
uniforms. 

Minimum  age  18  years.  Requirements,  at  least  one 
year  oi  high  school  or  equivalent.  Classes  are 
formed  each  month. 

Blackwell's  Island  is  an  historic  spot.  It  is  removed 
from  the  rush  and  noise  of  the  city,  yet  so  near  New 
^  ork  as  to  be  part  of  it.  The  palatial  nurses'  home, 
with  its  extensive  and  attractive  grounds,  is  an  ideal 
place  to  live  in. 

As  a  war  measuie,  tfie  course  TiasTjeen  reduced  from  three  years  to  two  years  and  six  months.  Every 
young  woman  who  enters  a  training  school  for  nursing  to-day  renders  a  patriotic  service  by  releasing  a 
pair  of  trained  hands  for  service  "Over  There." 

For  Information  write  to  MISS  AGNES  S.  WARD,  Superintendent 


THE    SXOIME    SCHOOL 

Cornwall-on-Hudson,    Box    S,    Mew  YorK 
FIFTV-SECOMD    YEAR 

A  School  in  the  Heart  of  the  Open  Country,    For  Boys  from  9  to  19* 

LOCATION:     50  miles  Irom  New  York,  on  a  spur  of  Storm  King  Mountain,  900  feet  above  sea  level.     Healthful,  invigorating, 
unusually  adapted  to  a  iiaiie  and  simple  out-of-door  life. 

WORK:     Preparation  for  College  or  Business  Lite  ;  recent  graduates  in  12  leading  colleges.     Each  boy  studied  physically  and 
mentally  to  iucrcuse  individual  cniciency.     Small  classes:    A  teacher  for  every  seven  boys. 

A.TSLKTIC3  :     Two  fields  with  excellent  facilities  for  all  sports,  under  supervision  ;  hiking,  woods  life,  swimming  pool. 
y<ju  at'€  ini/itea  to  come  and  see  for  yonrsel/,     Cataios  sent  on  apPi-iLWtion. 
ALVAN  E.   DUERR.  Headmaster 


^      Home  Study     ^ 

(27th  Year) 
Business  Communication,  Forms  of  Public 
Address  — and  more  than  400  other  Academic 
and  professional  courses  are  offered  by  corre- 
spondence.   Address: 

Sfje  Kniuprfiitij  of  OKjiraga 

^^ Division  6.    Chicago,  111. 


AUTHORS 

What  have  you  in  perfected  MSS.,  fiction, 
verse  or  other  fields,  available  for  BOOK  make- 
up? Prompt  report  whether  or  not  we  will 
finance,  market  and  advertise  the  book  will  be 
rendered   if  given  option.    Forward  your  copy. 

ROXBURGH  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Inc. 

61  Court  Street.  Boston.  Mass. 


^EBSTERS  NEW  ^l^*»tever  your  auesfion;  —  bo  if  the  pronuncialion 

m— _QII  ._l^^  .  I  o(  Cantonment;  tno  spelling  of  a  puzzling  word: 

In  I  tKNAI  lUNAL  tK<- lo<  (>tion  of  Zeebrugge.lKeinecining 

^I^YI^ijAnY  r^  ^^^  bligKly,  fkce  .timk.otc,    IKis  Supreme 

l/lwliwilAKI    LJ  Authority  conlfiins  i>i\  accurate,  (malaiiswet; 

CSC. MERRI AM  CO., SPRINGFIELD. MASS.  """^•".*o':?,i>TJ:*-*"" 


I  Please  send  me  speci- 
men pD^es  and 
L FREE  POCKET  MAPS 


NAME 

ADDRESS. 
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to  that  of  a  15  Vol  k'ncycloped 
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THE    DAY 

(Coiiliiiutd  from  {ttiije  '25()) 

solditT.s  imd  sitiloi-s  tlifcw  I  lit'  dignity 
of  tlii'ir  iiiiifoi'in  iido  tlic  inciting 
pot  of  liilitrity,  and  o.xchaiiKt'd  liiits  and 
I'oats  willi  ciitli  other  aud  with  their  fem- 
iiiiue  couipauiou.s. 

Many  of  the  women  who  marched  in  the 
triimiphant,  aimless  parade  were  weeping 
iinashaincd.  Men  of  siipptvsedly  sedate  y<>ars 
gave  the  lie  to  gray  hair  and  imposing  girth 
and  capered  like  youngsters. 

Taught  in  the  great  human  tide  that 
ebbed  :ind  flowed  up  Fifth  Avenue  and 
I'roadway,  were  scores  of  cars  and  trucks. 
Over  the  latter  men  and  women  swarmed, 
waving  flags,  shouting  and  singing.  Many 
of  the  automobiles  added  to  the  din  by 
s(>ries  of  loud  explosions  caused  by  "IIockI- 
iug  the  mulllers"  aud  then  allowing  the  en- 
gines to  race. 

From  windows  of  office  buildings  came 
showers  of  impromptu  confetti,  newspapers, 
niagaziues,  waste  paper  and  even  books  torn 
into  bits  and  lluug  to  the  breeze.  Cascades 
of  ticker  tape  poured  down  from  window 
sills.  Rolls  of  paper  towels  were  unreeled 
and  swam  down  the  avenue  on  the  bret^ze. 
long  white  ribbons  carried  by  the  wind  for 
blocks. 

And  the  people  themselves!  Buffeted  to 
and  fro  by  the  surgings  of  the  crowd,  deaf- 
(■ned  by  the  fusillade  of  popping  mufflers, 
hoarse  from  cheering,  eyes  glittering  with 
tears  they  could  not  quell,  they  wandered 
up  and  down  the  streets  quite  drunk  with 
joy.  For  the  first  time  in  four  years  New 
York  was  utterly  happy. 


Capital  Copy 


The  army  uses  225,000,000  pounds  of 
sugar  a  year. 

There  are  thirty-two  army  divisions  now 
on  French  soil. 

The  American  Red  Cross  has  18,000 
Italian  children  under  its  care. 

The  boys  in  France  are  now  eating  200.- 
000  pounds  of  lemon  drops  per  mouth. 

Secretary  SIcAdoo  asks  the  public  not  to 
use  the  roads  for  any  unnecessary  travel. 

Up  to  April  1,  Uncle  Sam  purchased 
55,JI5S,000  woolen  socks  for  the  boys  iu 
1'  rauce. 

The  fur  and  felt  hat  makers  agree  to 
limit  styles,  colors,  shapes  and  trimmings 
lor  spring  of  1919. 

France  has  officially  adopted  for  use  in 
all  French  hospitals  American  Red  Cross 
stiiudard  surgical  dressings. 

The  Red  Cross  has  made  an  appropria- 
tion of  .*f;900.000  to  the  American  Committee 
for  Armenian  and  Syrian  Relief. 

The  President  has  approved  the  fiuding 
cf  the  War  Industries  Board  that  hereitfter 
copper  shall  be  26  cents  per  pound. 

Railroad  Director  McAdoo  announct^s 
the  creation  of  a  "Bureau  for  Suggestii>ns 
aud    Complaints"    for   sutVeriug   passengers. 

The  (Collection  of  funds  from  individtials 
lor  the  bviildiug  of  hospitals  for  wouudt>d 
soldiers  is  disapproved  by  the  "War  Pepart- 
uieut. 

Contracts  have  been  let  for  forty  recrea- 
tion houses  for  nurses  at  the  American 
base  hospitals  iu  France.  Each  house  will 
cost   about   $1HHH>. 

The  country  has  now  but  one  Army — the 

T'nited  States  Armv.  Oi\  August  7  the 
lvt>g\ilar  Anuy,  the  National  (Jnartl  aud  the 
l>ral't  Army  were  consi>Uil!itetl. 

Soldiers'  next  of  kin  shottUl  notify  the 
.Vdiutant  (Seuerars  t>tlitv  promptly  i>f 
change  of  address  so  that  telegrams  may 
be  delivered  intniediately.  In  case  »>f  failure 
to  do  80,  the  telegrams  tire  returucil  to  the 
i>tlice   UM   uiideliviM'able. 
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HOW  TO  STUDY  THIS  NUMBER 

The  Independent  Lesson  Plans 


ENGLISH:     LITERATURE    AND 
COMPOSITION 

BY   FREDERICK   HOUK   LAW,   PH.D. 

HEAD    OF    tup:    ENCXISH    riF.I'ARTMl:NT,    STUYVESANT 
HIGH    SCHOOL,    NEW    YORK    CITY 

TO  THE  TEACHER:  Ask  every  pupil  to  read 
aa  much  of  The  Independent  ai  posaible,  and  to 
prepare  at  home  written  answers  to  two  or  three 
questions.  When  you  coll  upor  a  pupil  in  class 
ask  the  pupil  to  step  to  the  front  of  the  room, 
to  lay  the  written  answer  on  the  teacher's  desk, 
and  to  speak  without  notes,  unless  notes  are 
specifically  suggested  by  the  question.  Then  call 
for  one  supporting  opinion  concerning  the 
thought  presented,  and  for  one  dissent-ng  opin- 
ion. Close  the  discussion  by  a  vote  of  the  class, 
and  an  expression  of  your  own  opinion.  Make 
the  work  spontaneous,  spirited,  and  original. 
BuUd  up  a  vigorous  Americanisw  founded  on 
reliable  information  concerning  presenU-day 
events,    conditions,    and    thought. 

A.  The  Close  of  the  Great  War. 

I.  President   Wilson's   Address, 

1.  Give  a  short  talk  emphasizing  the  American 
characteristics   made   evident   in   the   address. 

2.  Give  oral,  or  written,  paragraphs  in  which 
you  prove  the  following:  (a)  A  settlement 
based  upon  disinterested  justice  is  better 
and  more  lasting  than  one  based  on  competi- 
ti\e  interests,  (b)  Disorder  defeats  itself. 
(c)  To  conquer  with  arms  i3  to  make  a 
temporary  conquest,  (d)  To  conquer  by 
earning  esteem  is  to  make  a  permanent 
conquest. 

3.  Give  a  spirited  speech  showing  by  what 
methods  alone  President  Wilson  believes  Ger- 
many  may   gain    national    liberty. 

II.  The  Terms  of  the  Armistice. 
1.    Write  a  detailed  brief  of  the  terms. 

III.  The   Day. 

1.  Let  five  students  play  the  following  parts: 
a  soldier  from  the  trenches :  a  resident  of 
Paris  :  a  resident  of  Strassburg :  a  citizen 
of  London ;  a  resident  of  New  York.  Let 
these  five,  as  if  in  a  play,  tell  to  one  another 
how  the  people  of  their  respective  places 
acted  upon  the  announcement  of  peace. 

IV.  Editorial     Articles     Concerning     the 
Close   of  the   War. 

1.  Present  a  narrative  telling  of  the  over- 
throw  of   autocracy. 

2.  Give  an  exposition  of  the  expression,  "free- 
dom  of  the  seas." 

3.  Prove  that  "The  League  of  Nations"  would 
be  helpful   for  the   peace  of  the  world. 

4.  Give  a  spirited  talk  e;<p'.aining  why  the 
development  of  Bolshevism  threatens  the 
civilization    of   the    world. 

5.  Prove  that  the  organization  of  an  inter- 
national provisional  government  is  a  present 
neces-sify. 

V.  The  War  News  of  the  Week. 

1.  Let  several  Ktud<-ntc  compete  in  speaking 
briefly  and  clearly  on  the  following  topi.?r. : 
The  Flight  of  the  Kaiser  :  The  Revolution  in 
Germany :  Present  Conditions  in  Europe ; 
PreBent  Conditionii  in  the  United  States ; 
United  War  Welfare  Work  :  The  Reduction 
of  the   Army. 

B.  Joffre,    Clemenceau    and    PolncaIr*.    By 
Hamilton    Holt. 

1.  Bring  together  from  thf  article  all  that  Ib 
said    concerning    America'H    aid    in    the    war. 

2.  Preitent  character  studicH  of  the  three  men 
whom   the   arficl"   '•oncerns. 

Z.  Analyze  the  article  in  nuch  a  way  that  you 
can  give  a  Reries  of  rule*  for  the  writing  of 
an   interview. 

C.  Germany     Must     Pay     the     Price.     By 
James    W.    Gerard. 

1.  Write  a  «hort  'har.-irtfr  rtketch  of  the  for- 
m<'r  Knif-r.  r;Lj;ing  it  into  the  form  em- 
ployed  ifi      The   .Sir    Roger   de   CoverUy    Pa- 

P'TH," 

2.  Read  aloud  effectively  the  paragraph  nam- 
ing th<>  crim<-*   of   Germany. 

3.  Write  a  paragrajih  in  which  you  contrawt 
thf  az-'ioriH  of  a  h«To.  tiuch  an  Henry  V.  and 
th'    ar'i',riM   of   th<'    Kai^'-r.    wh<n    in    danirer. 

D.  The  Bor,'-^   ^    -'^^  His  Own  Medicine. 

1,  Writ"  a  '.f  th'-  ;irti<-lf,  Bhowing  in 
wha*    //ii.           .      . '  mark.'iblv  good. 

2.  lUtui  aloud  th*  moat  effective  part*  of  the 
artirl*. 

E.  Uncle     Sam — General     Contractor.      By 
C.   8.    RIndfoos. 

1.  Point  out  the  principal  fhought  pr<«ent/-d 
In  th»  article  Hhow  wbnt  oointjt  the  writ'r 
(rivei  in  «iir<port.  of  th'-  prirj'ii.al  thought, 
W.  ftum  L.p  the  Wavs  In  Which  This  Num- 
ber of  The  Independent  Helps  You  to 
Be  »  Better  and  More  Intelligent  Amer« 
lean  Citizen. 


HISTORY,        CIVICS        AND 
ECONOMICS 

BY  ARTHUR  M.  WOLFSON.   PH.D. 

PRINCn  AL     OF     THE     HIGH     SCHOOL     OF     COMMERCK, 
NEW    \CRK     CITY 

I.  The  End  of  the  War — "The  Terms  of  the 

Armistice,"    The   Story    of  the    Week. 

1.  State  as  clearly  as  you  can  the  connection 
between  the  revolution  in  the  various  cen- 
ters of  Germany  and  the  abdication  of  the 
Kaiser  and  the  acceptance  of  the  terms  of 
the    armistice    by    Germany. 

2.  Indicate  on  a  map  (a)  the  boundaries  of 
the  various  belligerent  nations  of  Continen- 
tal Europe  :  (b)  the  battle  iines  on  the  west- 
ern front,  the  Italian  front  and  the  Balkan 
front  at  the  time  the  terms  of  armistice 
were  accepted  by  the  various  Central  Pow- 
ers :  (c)  the  limits  of  occupation  granted 
to  the  Allies  and  the  United  States  by  Bul- 
garia,   by    Austria-Hungary,    by    Germany. 

3.  Why  is  Alsace-Lorraine  included  in  the  list 
of  invaded  territories  in  paragraph  2,  while 
paragraph  4  makes  separate  mention  of  the 
countries   on  the   left   bank   of   the   Rhine  ? 

4.  V/hy  do  the  Allies  and  the  United  States 
specify  the  military  and  industrial  stores 
which  must  be  left  by  the  Germans  in  the 
evacuated   territorj-  ? 

5.  What  is  the  effect   of  paragraphs   12  to   16? 

6.  WTiy  do  the  Allies  ask  for  "free  access  to 
the  territories  ...  on  the  eastern  front 
either  thru  Danzig  or  by  the  Vistula"?  Why 
is  "freedom  of  access  to  and  from  the  Bal- 
tic" demanded?  Why  is  it  stipulated  that 
"the  existing  blockade  conditions  .  .  .  are  to 
remain  unchanged"  ?  Why  is  it  stipulated 
that  "all  Black  Sea  ports  are  to  be  evacu- 
ated by   Germany"  ? 

7.  In  your  judgment,  which  of  the  terms  of 
the  armistice  are  merely  guarantees  against 
the  resumption  of  military  operations? 
Which  are  based  upon  the  probable  peace 
terms  which  will  be  offered  to  Germany  and 
her   former   allies  ? 

II.  Problems  of  Reconstruction. 

A.  International — "From  Prussianism  to 
Bolshevism,"  "Germany  Must  Pay  the 
Price,"  "The  War  Thus  Comes  to  an 
End,"  "Are  We  Striving  for  Financial 
Supremacy?" 

1.  What,  in  your  judgment,  was  the  probable 
cau.se  of  the  revolutions  in  Russia,  in  Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary  and  Bulgaria?  What 
will  be  the  probable  method  of  settling  these 
revolutions  ?  What  will  be  the  ultimate  re- 
sults? 

2.  Do  you  believe  that  "It  was  President  Wil- 
son who  gave  the  signal  for  the  revolt  [in 
Germany],"  or  that  the  revolt  resulted  from 
internal    conditions? 

3.  "The  participation  of  America  brought  new 
issues  into  the  war."  What  art  these  issues? 
How  will  they  be  settled? 

4.  "It  must  be  admitted  that  Russia  is  just 
now  in  a  worse  state  than  under  the  Czar's 
regime."  etc.  Do  you  agree?  Would  a  sim- 
ilar statement  be  true  of  fjermany?  of  Aus- 
tria-Hungary? What  suggestions  does  Mr. 
Gerard  offer  for  remedying  the  conditions 
which  exLst?  What  stigg.i'stions  does  the 
President   offer? 

5.  Why  does  The  Independent  reprint  its  ed- 
itorial  of   August    '0,    I'tM" 

6.  p'ormulate,  ax  far  as  you  can.  the  problems 
which  the  Peace  Conference  will  have  to 
solve. 

7.  Will  the  United  States  or  some  other  na- 
tion occupy  the  dominant  place  at  the  Peace 
Conference? 

9.  What  foreign  finftncial  and  commercial 
p'lliey    liiiiff     Mr.     f.'rtHcuolo     reiommenri? 

B.  Domestic— "ThIrty-sIx  Billion  of  Life 
Insurance,"  "Reduction  of  the  Army," 
"Non  -  essential  Industries  Relieved," 
"Prices  and  Economy,"  "Foreign  Trade 
In    Future  "    "Feeding    the    World." 

1.  Compare  the  preoent  ^vnteci  jf  luliing  care 
of  di.sahled  HoldierH  ami  of  the  families  of 
Holdiers  killed  in  battle  with  the  |ien»ion 
HV'tem  which  wn«  evolved  after  the  Civil 
War. 

2.  What  other  men'-.ure«  huM  the  Government 
taken  for  providing  for  the  men  In  th' 
army    when   'hey   are    rilumed    lo   civil    life"' 

3.  Why  are  plans  for  military  demobilization 
already  under  way  whili-  "no  immeili;ite 
^tl■t<^  will  he  taken  toward  demobilizing  any 
part  of   the   naval    forcen"  ? 

4.  Make  ;i  liHt  of  thr-  prolilemH  of  recopHl  ruc- 
tion which  muni  be  Holved  by  the  f;overn- 
ment  before  peace  conditionH  can  be  Hairl 
to  have  Jjeen  rc<%labll«hed  In  the  Unlietl 
Btaten 
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$30,000,000,000  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE 
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Flto.M  llir  latest  liiilU-tiii  of 
ilio  Kuifiiii  of  War  Itisk 
liisuraiii't>  to  rcat-li  tuy 
disk  (of  ilato,  Novt'iiibiT  'A)  I 
Ifaiii  that  tlu'  total  iiisuraiue  in 
the  lives  of  sailors  and  soldiers  is 
(KI(),(KK).  This  sum  is  carried  iindei 
niately  t.()<K>, (•()(»  api'licatinus  previously 
made  anil,  for  all  i)raftical  puritoses,  it 
represents  the  same  number  of  {)ersons. 
Using  the  average  per  man  stated  iu  the 
bulletin  ($S,74:!)  we  get  4.()S7,:!S4  as  the 
outside  number  of  men  carrying  tiie  life  and 
disability  i)rotection  furnished  by  the  (Jov- 
ei'nment. 

It  is  interesting  from  several  viewpoints 
to  note  these  figures.  By  comparing  them 
with  results  attained  under  normal  condi- 
tions, we  are  enabled  to  estiiiuite  more  or 
less  closely  the  degree  (vf  appreciation  which 
men  have  for  the  i)rotection  afl'orded  by 
life  insurance  as  the  probability  of  deatli 
changes  from  remcUe  to  near. 

To  begin  with,  we  are  to  remember  that 
a  very  large  |)roportion  of  the  men  who  are 
carrying  the  (ioveriiment  insurance  are 
unmarried  and  virtually  devoid  of  the  re- 
sponsibility attaching  to  the  heads  of  fami- 
lies. Certainly  not  less  than  three-fourths 
of  the  wh(de  number  are  without  depend- 
ents. They  range  in  ago  from  twenty-one 
to  thirty-one  years.  The  average  men  with- 
in those  ages,  without  wives  and  children, 
make  up  a  group  of  the  insurable  popula- 
tion which  the  most  expert  life  insurance 
solicitors,  contemplate  with  emotion  akin  to 
despair.  They  possess  the  confidence  which 
belongs  only  iu  a  superlative  degree  to 
youth ;  they  are  more  than  solvent  tinau- 
<'ially  for,  even  penniless,  they  have  their 
ability  and  strength  and  no  liabilities ;  life 
lies  all  in  front,  and  that  is  rosy  with  the 
light  of  the  rising  sun.  I  venture  the  asser- 
tion that  if  1  could  iirescnt  here  a  state- 
ment showing  the  life  insurance  carried 
before  the  war  by  unmarried  men  between 
the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  thirtj'-one  it 
would  not  average  $1(MM)  per  man. 

When  we  consider  that  the  average  of  all 
the  policies  in  force  in  the  regular  life  in- 
surance companies  of  the  United  States 
is  less  than  $2500,  and  that  this  figure  rep- 
resents the  Insurance  of  those  who  have 
only  $1000  and  those  who  carry  hundreds 
of  thousands  on  their  lives — the  struggling 
workmen  with  limited  incomes,  up  thru  all 
the  grades  O'f  income,  to  the  millionaire — 
my  guess  may  be  regarded  as  a  conserva- 
tive one. 

And  yet,  here  is  an  average  outstanding 
insurance  of  $8743. 

NOW,  every  man  knows  he  will  die ;  very 
few  know  when.  In  this  expression  of 
the  matter  we  have  a  clue  to  the  solution  of 
the  problem  involved  in  taking;'  insurance 
under  normal  (natural*  conditions  and 
abnormal  (war)  conditions.  The  soldier 
does  not  know  with  any  more  certainty  that 
he  will  be  killed  by  his  enemy  in  war  while 
he-  is  engaged  in  that  occupation,  than  that 
he  will  die  of  disease  during  the  same 
period  of  time  as  a  civilian  pursuing  one 
I'f  the  occupations  of  peace.  He  does  know 
that  a  greater  number  of  men  will  die  in 
battle  during  any  given  time  than  would 
have  died  natural  deaths.  He  feels  that  he 
may  be  one  of  those  killed.  In  this  he  sep- 
arates himself  from  the  mass;  his  individ- 
uality becomes  more  a.ssertive.  True,  the 
probability  of  death  has  grown  nearer  ;  but 
not  in  so  great  proportion  as  he  appre- 
hends. 

We  may  get  an  idea  of  the  increased 
probability  of  death  in  battle  and  thru 
disease  by  comparing  thes(>  twi>  as  reported 
in  the  casualty  lists  issued  <Iaily  by  the 
War   Department.    It  will  not,   for  several 
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rea.sous,  lead  us  t(v  accurate  results  but, 
as  indicated,  it  will  .aid  us  in  approximat- 
ing the  dil'ference.  The  report  for  Novem- 
ber S  last,  |)laces  the  total  killed  in  action 
and  dead  of  wounds  up  to  that  date  at 
17.(i(51,  and  the  total  dead  of  disease,  acci- 
dent and  other  causes  at  5.S17.  From  this 
we  .see  that  the  battle  ratio  is  three  times 
that  of  disease,  accident  ;iii(l  all  oilier  causes. 
If  the  average  of  .flOOO  of  life  insurance 
per  man  in  uornnil  times  is  reliable — and 
in  my  opinion  that  sum  is  too  large  rather 
than  too  small — and  if  the  average  of  .1^X7  I.') 
of  (Jovernment  insurance  represents  the 
civilian-soldier's  idea  of  the  increased  prob- 
ability of  death  in  war,  then  we  lind  that 
he  has  multiplied  the  danger  by  nine  in- 
stead of  by  three. 

PASSIN(J  to  another  plia  e  of  this  great 
mass  of  outstanding  insurance,  bulking 
many  times  larger  than  any  provision  of 
the  kind  ever  made  befoi-e  in  the  history  of 
the  race,  or  that,  in  all  probability,  will 
ever  again  be  made,  we  come  to  the  ques- 
tion of  its  permanency.  The  claim  has  l)eeu 
made,  with  not  a  little  reason  to  back  it, 
tl'.at  there  are  in  this  country  political 
economists  and  men  of  lesser  capacity  and 
attainments,  iu  and  out  of  the  Government 
service,  who  hope  to  make  (loverninent  in- 
surance a  national  and  lasting  institution. 
They  believe  that  an  effort  will  be  made  to 
extend  the  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  War 
Risk  Insurance  into  the  peace  period. 

The  bulletins  of  the  bureau  have  fully 
set  forth  in  attractive  fashion  all  its 
achievements  in  connection  with  the  sol- 
diers' and  sailors'  insurance.  The  figures 
are  stupendous  and  fascinating.  We  read 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  checks  sent 
out  to  beneficiaries  each  month  alongside 
of  billions  of  new  insurance  written  in  the 
same  time.  In  the  bulletin  before  me  I 
read  :  "Almost  two  billion  dollars  of  new 
insurance  was  written  during  October.  .  .  . 
AVith  the  resumption  of  steady  entrain- 
ments,  the  flow  of  new  insurance  is  now 
returning  to  its  normal  rate  of  approxi- 
mately one  hillion  dollars  a  trcck."  (The 
italics  are  mine.)  The  total  insurance  in 
force  on  November  H  is  reported  at  $.'15,- 
786,000,000.  The  bulletin  informs  us  that 
it  has  received  four  million  applications  for 
insurance,  four  million  applications  for  al- 
lotments and  allowance  and,  in  addition, 
has  received  and  answered  three  and  a  half 
million  letters.  Continuing  it  says  : 

"The  bureau  has  grown  to  be  the  largest 
single  bureau  in  the  (Jovernment,  compris- 
ing the  largest  health  and  accident  insur- 
ance company,  the  largest  disbursing  or- 
ganization, and  incomparably  the  largest 
life  insurance  company  in  the  world." 

We  have  in  all  this  the  record  of  a  great 
piece  of  work,  considering  the  matter  from 
the  viewpoint  of  those  who,  thru  the  hard- 
ships and  tragedy  of  w'ar,  will  become  the 
beneficiaries.  These  peoi)le,  in  my  o))inion, 
constitute  the  only  permanent  portion  of 
the  organization. 

We  are  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  nature 
of  the  contract  subsisting  between  the  in- 
sured and  the  insurer, 
sailor  have  a 
for  a  s(>rvice 


the  insurer.  The  soldier  and 
juaranty  from  the  (ioverument 
which   is   variously   estiniati>d 


by  careful  life  insurance  companies  as  being 
worth  from  four  to  eight  times  the  price 
charged  the  insured  by  the  Covernment. 
That  is  to  say,  the  war  risk,  whatever  the 
cost  of  that  may  i)rove  to  be,  is  carried  by 
the  taxpaycM's  of  tlu>  country,  the  soldier 
and  sailor  paying,  in  nuinthly  instalments, 
only    the    snuill    premium    renuired    under 


what  is  called  a  "y(>ai-ly  re- 
newal term  policy."  ISetween 
the  ages  of  twenty-one  and 
thirty-one,  this  pi'(>miuin  ranges 
between  $S  and  $i>  per  $1000  a  year.  Diner- 
cut  ciinipaiiies  estinuite  (lie  cost  incurred  in 
performing  active  military  service  at  from 
.Yl.'5  to  $100  |.er  $1000  additional. 

As  will  be  seen  (lie  soldiers  and  sailors 
are  i)aying  the  same  pri>inium  they  would 
pay  a  com|)any  fav  (he  same  kind  of  policy 
if  (hey  were  not  soldiers. 

I?ut  (here  will  come  a  time  when  the  mil- 
lions now  in  the  army  and  in  the  navy 
will  return  to  their  civilian  occui)ations. 
Under  their  contracts  they  have  the  right  to 
(ontinue  them  at  the  yearly  renewable  term 
rates.  T.ut  this  lu-ivilege  is  not  an  indefinite 
one.  It  terminates  at  (he  ex|)iration  of  five 
years.  Then  the  insur<>d  man  must  choose 
a  diU'erent  form  of  policy — an  ordinary  life, 
limited  paynu'ut  life,  or  endowment.  A  very 
large  iiroportion  of  them,  pei-liaps  SO  oi-  DO 
per  cent,  will  be  in  sound  physical  condi- 
tion, and  the  risk  of  death  in  war  will  have 
disappeared  completely.  With  the  latter 
will  also  go  the  keen  appreciation  they  had 
for  life  insurance.  The  result  will  be  a 
heavy  lapse  ratio  of  the  outstanding  in- 
surance. The  billions  will  disapi)ear  very 
much  more  rapidly  than  they  accumulated. 
As  the  men  are  mustered  out  of  the  mili- 
tary establishments  and  their  monthly  in- 
come arrangements  with  the  Government, 
out  of  which  their  monthly  premium  pay- 
ments on  insurance  were  autonuitically  de- 
ducted, are  terminated,  and  they  turn  to 
civil  occupations  for  new  sources  of  earn- 
ings, the  connection  between  insurer  and 
insured  will  be  broken.  Add  to  this  the 
consciousness  by  the  latter  that  the  risk 
tf  death  has  diminished  in  a  greater  degree 
than  actual,  and  we  virtually  have  the 
l)sychology  which  will  make  for  a  lapse 
ratio  as  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  life 
insurance  as  was  the  achievement  in  get- 
ting thirty-six  billions  together  in  eighteen 
months. 
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LTHO  the  war  is  virtually  over,  it  will 
be  some  time — perhai)s  a  year  or  two 
years — after  the  declaration  of  peace  before 
the  army  and  navy  will  return  to  its  nor- 
mal size  in  point  of  man-power.  During  that 
period  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
applications  for  new  insurance  will  con- 
tinue, but  at  a  reduced  rate,  and  that  the 
total  in  force  will  also  continue  to  increase. 
But  the  actual  cessation  of  hostilities  will 
mark  the  beginning  of  the  disintegrating 
process  which,  in  my  opinion,  will  be  un- 
ceasing until,  in  the  course  of  five  or  six 
years,  the  total  amount  of  insurance  in 
force  will  be  limited,  virtually,  to  those 
who  prudently  cannot  dispense  with  the 
protection  it  affords. 

As  I  have  freciuently  pointed  out  iu  this 
dei)artment,  "term"  insurance  is  essentially 
emergency  insurance.  Employed  iu  that  way 
it  serves  a  most  useful  purpose.  When  the 
i\ecessity  which  dictated  its  use  has  been 
relieved,  it  sluvuld  be  abandoned,  a  fact 
recognized  by  the  (lovernment  in  this  in- 
stance when  it  stiimlated  for  its  conver- 
sion to  a  more  permanent  and  useful  t\>rn> 
of  contract.  The  life  insurance  companies 
are  few  which  will  write  it  ou  any  other 
condition.  The  work,  however,  commences 
all  over  again  when  the  ci>nversion  periot! 
appriiaches,  for  rentnved  elTorts  by  agents 
are  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  poliiv 
holders  from  lapsing  at  the  expiration  date 
of  the  "term"  contract.  Frou\  this  expe- 
rience we  may  reasoiuibly  i\>nclude  that, 
without  the  assistan»e  of  trained  solicitors, 
the  (Jovernment  faces  a  stupendous  task  in 
an  ell'tut  to  keei»  any  fair  proiiortiou  of  its 
oi:tstanding   insurauct'  iu   force. 
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not  capons. 

King  Albert — The  Americans  are  won- 
derful soldiers. 

H.  G.  Wells — He  was  a  writer,  a  foot 
note  to  reality. 

Lady  DtTF-GoRDON — Dress  is  the  ex- 
pression of  the  soul. 

CONGBESSSIAN  Meyeb  LONDON — I  admit 
that  I  am  a  good  lawyer. 

The  Kaiser — England  is  virtually  a  re- 
public, as  bad  as  France. 

Elihxj  Root — No  man  can  frame  the 
time  table  of  the  Almighty. 

Colonel  House — You  can't  tell  what  I 
am  thinking  of  by  my  smile. 

Professor  Hoetzsch — We  say  farewell 
to  old  Prussia  and  Kai.serdom. 

David  Lloyd  George — We  will  do  no 
wrong  if  we  abandon  no  right. 

.John  Morley — I  cannot  define  a  jingo 
but  I  know  one  when  I  see  it. 

.SEN.4.TOR  Lodge — No  attention  should  be 
paid  to  anything  said  by  the  Kaiser. 

Ruth  Cameron — Do  y<iu  sometimes 
marvel   at   the  two-ness  of  yourself? 

Gle.n  Buck — Bill  is  not  going  to  ever- 
lasting llisB,  but  to  everlasting  blister. 

William  Wbigley,  Jr. — Some  don't  get 
into  print — and  they  may  be  the  greatest. 

LiNA  Cavalieri — There  are  at  least  fif- 
teen different  kinds  of  germs  in  the  mouth. 

John  Dillo.n,  M.P. — I  regard  President 
Wilson  as  the  hope  of  Europe  and  civiliza- 
tion. 

Admiral  Sim.s — The  British  grand  fleet 
i«  the  foundation-stone  of  the  cause  of  the 
Allief!. 

Maximilian  Harde.n — Eventually  the 
secular  pf/wer  of  the  papacy  will  be  estab- 
lished in  Home. 

Dk.  Kki.siine  Man.n — On  ri.sing  in  the 
morning  walk  around  the  room  on  all  fours 
for  three  minutes. 

Enrico  Caruso — In  my  opinion  no  crim- 
inal C)urt  can  try  William  Hohenzollern. 
Almighty  God  is  doing  it. 

Tom  Wii>40.\ — It  is  just  as  important 
for  an  institution  to  have  a  g'K;d  reputa- 
tion as  it  is  for  an  individual. 

I>R.  W.  T.  McElvee.n — It  is  always 
eajtier  to  build  castles  in  the  air  than  to 
build  wofKlsh'tds  on  the  ground. 

Lf-/<.v  I'.or;w,K/*iH  The  univorsal  war  has 
d«rmonstrat^J  to  all  nations  the  necewjity 
for  an   international   constituti'/n. 

.forij*  I>.  Rockekkllkr,  Jr. — No  longer 
)«  the  qiK-stion  asked  where  a  man  comes 
from,  who  his  parents  are,  what  he  has. 

Eaknkht  FOlmo  Calkinh— a  good  ad 
run  oncf  will  not  bring  as  mufh  buniness 
an  a  p<K<r  ad  run  frequently  and  for  a  long 
tirne, 

ffrr.r.v  R/>wr,ANr>-  Wh<-n  </Mr  doughboys 
'Offie  \nirk  they  will  be  nt»l<-  to  spfiik 
Fr»-n'h    flufntly    with    lx;th    hands    and    to 
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kiss   a   girl    in    all    languages   including   the 
.Scandinavian. 

RusHFAN  Foreign  Minister  Tchitch- 
Ki'.rv — After  the  German  revolution  Eng- 
l.ind  will  be  the  stronghold  of  reaction  in 
Europe. 

Dr.  John  II.  Finlky— I  went  to  Pales- 
fine  by  n<'roplanf  from  Egypt  in  two  hours. 
It  took  the  fliildren  of  Isr.-iel  forty  years 
to  fttviT  the  distance. 

Uay.mo.mj  B.  Fosdick  Our  men  fight 
with  the  da«li  of  the  Frcrifli,  the  stubborn- 
ne.MH  of  the  I'.ritish  and  with  an  enthusiasm 
that  is  nil  their  own. 

W.  K  Lamport  The  crafk  of  the  final 
gun  in  the  war  against  autficracy  will  be 
thi-  criirk  of  the  starter's  gun  in  the  world's 
f r/mrnerfial  struggle. 

EZ(t\  l'ot;,\r>  I  believe  in  every  man 
knowing  enough  music  to  play  "God  HIeHS 
Our  Home"  on  the  harrnonifa,  but  I  do  not 
believe  in  every  man  giving  eom-erts. 


THE    NEW    PLAYS 

The  Big  Chance.  An  American  war  play 
showing  how  the  spirit  is  purified  by  war's 
sacrifices.  Mary  Nash  and  acceptable  com- 
pany.   (Forty-eighth  Street  Theater.) 

The  Long  Dash.  An  exciting,  noisy  melo- 
drama of  spies  and  wireless  gun  inventions 
and  lost  codes  and  secret  service.  Robert 
Edeson  plays  a  double  role  successfully ; 
Henry  Dixie  is  a  true-to-life  villain. 
(Thirty-ninth  Street  Theater.) 

The  French  Theater  is  giving  not 
only  classics  like  Moli&re  and  Beau- 
marehais  but  modern  authors  like  Don- 
nay  and  Brieux.  Of  its  recent  produc- 
tions Le  Voile  du  Bonheur,  by  Premier 
Georges  Clemenceau,  is  perhaps  most  in- 
teresting and  most  skilfully  handled.  Geor- 
gette Lemeunier,  by  Donnay,  has  the  usual 
problem,  but  a  more  wholesome  ending 
than  ordinary.  Crainquelille,  by  Anatole 
France,  makes  its  appeal  by  epigram  rather 
than  action.  A  spy  melodrama  by  Dumas, 
Fils,  La  Femme  de  Claude,  produced  for 
the  first  time  by  the  French  Theatre,  pre- 
sents Mme.  Van  Doren  as  la  Vampire  su- 
preme. (French  Theatre  du  Vieux  Colom- 
bier. ) 


SOME  OF  OUR  WOUNDED 

When  men  are  wounded  badly  they  must 
be  handled  with  extreme  gentleness,  some- 
thing not  always  passible  in  ambulances, 
in  advanced  dressing  stations  and  even  in 
field  hospitals.  Therefore  on  an  American 
battlefield,  which  found  itself  near  a  navi- 
gable river  recently,  the  medical  depart- 
ment rustled  a  complete  river  hospital 
steamer  from  somewhere  and  put  it  into 
.service.  It  had  an  operating  room,  com- 
fortable beds  and  all  modern  equipment 
and    appliances    for    badly    wounded    cases. 

There  was  no  jarring;  the  boat  gently 
slid  toward  Paris  and  in  most  cases  the 
wounded  arrived  at  destination  in  fresh 
condition,  considering  everything.  The  trips 
were  continuous  until  the  battlefield  fled 
with  the  Allied  advance  too  far  away  from 
the  river.— TFj7&Mr  Forrest  in  the  New 
York  Tribune. 


WHEN  YOU  COME    HOME 

I»Y   KLIZAHETH    PORTER   WYCKOFF 
TheHe   are   the   thing.s    I   will   do   for  you 
When  the  war  Ib  over  and  you  come  home: 
I_  will    have   the    hou.se   nil    fine    anri    sw<>ct, 

The   biibiex   Rhnll    run    to   you    down    the   wtreet • 

I    have   planned    oxnctly    how    we   Hhall    meet 
When   the  war   m  over  and   you   come   home. 
And   in   a  box   that  I'm  keeping   for  you 
When   your   work    in  over  and   you   come  homo, 
I    have  for   you   to   put  en   that  day 
The  clothcH   that   mean    you   are   home  to  stay. 
And  your  khaki  and   trappinKH   I'll   hide  away. 
When    the   war   ih   over   and   you   come   home. 
I   am   i)roud  of  your  uniform,   proud  of  you, 
(tut   when    it  is  over  and   you   come   home, 
1    want    you   to  wear   your  old  Hoft    hat. 
W<''ll    !)<•    r>eifectly    happy     we    l>i)lh    know    that, 
Hut   your  old   lilijc  niiit  anil   your  old  Boft    hat, 
I  want  you  to  wear  them  when  yf>u'vo  come  home. 

— UKprinted  from  the  New  York  Tribune. 
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It  is  not  a  real  home  if  it  lacks  a  new,  up-to-date  UNABRIDGED  DICTIONARY 

The  American  Universities  New  UnabridgedDictionary 

THE  LATEST  AND  MOST  COMPLETE 

Contributing   Staff    from   the    Leadinj^   American   Universities — Harvard,   Princeton, 
Columbia,  Pennsylvania,  Cornell — Assisted  by  Specialists  from  All  Parts  of  the  World 


Printed  on  INDIA  PAPER 

which  eiioriiioiisly  reduces  weight  ami  hulk  as  compared 
with  the  old  style  Unabridged  Dictionaries  printed  on 
ordinary  book  paper.  Instead  of  weighing  sixteen 
pciunds  the  American  Universities  Dictionar\f  weighs 
only  y-JA  pounds.  Instead  of  being  6  inches  thick,  the 
American  I'liiversities  Dictionary  is  only  2->4  inches 
thick.  Instead  of  requiring  an  unsightly  book  stand, 
the  American  Universities  Dictionary  can  be  handled 
with  the  ease  of  a  book  of  ordinary  size. 

DISTINCTIVE  EDUCATIONAL  FEATURES 

In  addition  to  a  complete  vocabulary  of  upwards  of 
400,000  words,  pronounced  and  dehned,  which  comprise 
all  the  new  words  fresh  from  the  laboratories  of 
science,  brought  into  being  by  the  literary  masters  of 
the  English  language,  or  lifted  from  the  slang  of  the 
street  into  a  speech  recognized  tinally  by  the  great 
scholars  of  the  world,  The  American  Universities  New 
Unabridged  Dictionary  contains  the  following  valuable 
.  departments : 


There  _  are  nearly  2S00 
page*  in  this  big  volume 
and  16  Full-Page  Colored 
Platea,  betides  numeiout 
Illuatrations  in  the    text. 


A  Dictionary    of    Authors 

A  Dictionary    of    noted    names. 

A  Pronouncing  Gazeteer  of  the 

World. 
A  Dictionary   of  foreign  words 

used   in   current   literature. 

A  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of 
Biography. 

A  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of 
Greek  and  Latin  proper 
names. 

Practical  syntax  or  simplified 
grammar. 


Faulty  diction,  or  errors  in 
English  speech  and  writing 
and    how    to    correct    them. 

Rules  of  punctuation. 

THE  PRINCIPAL  COMMER- 
CIAL AND  FINANCIAL 
TERMS  IN  CURRENT 
USE  IN  EIGHT  LAN- 
GUAGES. The  value  of  this 
vocabulary  of  equivalents  of 
English  business  terms  in 
the  leading  Continental  Ian 
guages  will  be  instantly 
recognized  by  every  wide- 
awake  business  man. 


DON'T  STOP  GROWING! 

Wouldn't  it  have  been  a  serious  handicap  to  you  if 
you  had  stopped  growing  physically  when  you  were 
si.xteen  ? 

How  many  words  have  you  added  to  your  vocabulary 
since  you  left  school?  How  much  have  you  grown  in 
your  command  of  language.'' 

Are  you  still  laboring  under  the  delusion  that  a  small, 
abridged  dictionary  answers  all  your  growing  lan- 
guage needs? 


The  Paleot  TIddiI)  ladei  makes  in; 
part  of  the  complete  Tocibolary 
•f  nearly  400. 000  wards  instantly 
accessible.  Size  of  itiurae  11 
3-8  I  9  inches.  Two  and  three 
qoarters  inches  thick.  Weigbt  7 
3-4  pounds. 

BOUND  IN  FULL  MOROCCO  WITH  FULL  GOLD  EDGES 
THE  LAST  WORD  IN   ELEGANCE  AND  DURABIUTY 


You_  would  resent  the  intimation  that  you  had  stopped  growing  in  intelligence.  Yet  the  vocabulary  of  a  man  or 
woman  is  a  direct  indication  of  his  or  her  intelligence.  The  man  or  woman  who  knows  the  English  language 
thoroughly  and  accurately  holds  the  key  that  unlocks  the  golden  opportunities  of  life.  Discard  the  little  desk  dic- 
tionary, and  the  old,  out-of-date,  ponderous  unabridged  th:it  served  your  needs  as  a  child,  and  order  before  it  is  too 
late  the  growing  "grown-up's"— the  latest  and  the  best— T/u-  Ame'riean  Universities  Nezv  Unabridged  Dictionary, 
printed  on  India  paper. 

NEVER  AGAIN  SUCH  A  BARGAIN 

The  original  publishers  of  The  American  Universities  Nezv  Unabridged  Dictionary  were  unable  to  fulfill  their 
contract  with  the  printers  and  binders,  so  believing  that  the  small  part  of  the  edition  that  had  been  completed  and 
delivered  would  be  rapidly  taken  up  by  readers  of  The  Independent,  we  have  entered  into  an  arrangement  that 
makes  it  possible,  while  the  copies  last,  to  offer  the  volume  at  H.-\LF  THE  PUBLISHERS'  PRICE,  which  was 
S27.00. 

OUR    PRICE    TO    INDEPENDENT    READERS   ONLY    $13.50.    and    Instalment  Terms,  if  desired. 
Or  $12.50  with  coupon  if  you  want  to  save  the  cash  discount.     MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 


BRUNSWICK  SUBSCRIPTION  CO.. 

Enclosed     is    $i.ii(i,    first    pnyment    on 
paid.     I 


418  Brunawick  Buildine,  New  York  City 

American     Unifersities   Diilionary,    to    be    shipiuil    charges    pre- 


I 


laid.    I  agree  to  remit  the  full  special  price,   $13-50,  at  the  rate  of  $1.00  per  month   following  receipt  of 
uiok.     Otherwise   I    will    within    five    days   ask   for    instructions    for    its    return,    at    your    expense,    and 


my   $1.00   to  be   refunded   on   its   receipt 

Name 

Address 

Occupation State 


Ind.    iijoiS 


Bear  in  mind  that  the  selling 
price  of  the  publishers  of  thia 
volume,  $.'7.00  is  less  by  sev- 
eral dollars  than  the  present 
price  of  the  only  two  other 
standard  dictionaries  that  will 
compare  with  the  .Vnierion 
I'niversities  Dictionary  in 
any  of  the  featvvres  that  dis- 
tinguish the  latter. 
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WITH   WHICH   IS  INCORP  ORAT  E  D 

HARPER'S  \(/^EEKLY 


IT    WILL   TAKE    TIME 


IT  is  easy  to  proclaim  republics  de  jure  when  revolution 
has  driven  kings  into  exile;  to  create  republics  de  facto 
is  not  so  simple  a  matter. 

Tbe  American  Republic  vs^as  established  with  less  of 
social  disturbance  than  any  other  in  modem  times,  yet  not 
without  difficulty  and  anxiety.  The  Revolution  was  followed 
by  much  misery  of  an  impoverished  population,  and  by  occa- 
sional insurrectionary  outbreaks,  of  which  the  Shay's  Re- 
bellion in  Massachusetts,  typical  of  all,  was  the  most  serious. 
Also  the  conservative  administrations  of  the  Federalists 
were  followed  presently  by  the  ascendency  of  political  ele- 
ments that  were  not  devoid  of  those  traits  which  today  we 
associate  with  the  more  extreme  developments  of  radical 
democracy.  The  French  Revolution  ended  in  chaos,  and  was 
followed  by  the  Napoleonic  Dictatorship,  and  that,  in  turn, 
by  the  First  Empire,  the  restorations  of  monarchy,  the  re- 
publican attempts  of  the  40's,  and  the  Second  Empire.  The 
downfall  of  Napoleon  III  was  followed  by  the  Commune, 
and  that  by  a  military  dictatorship  before  the  present  strong 
and  stable  French  Republic  slowly  grew  into  full  power  and 
effectiveness. 

The  new  republics  of  central  and  eastern  Europe  face 
unprecedented  difficulties.  Extremely  radical  factions  are 
in  control,  and  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  their 
political  wisdom  is  not  greater  than  their  political  ex- 
perience. They  are  acting  under  the  intoxicating  stimula- 
tion of  unexampled  opportunities  and  intense  excitement. 
Imagination  is  inflamed,  and  expectation  runs  riot.  The 
warnings  of  common  sense  are  impatiently  rejected  as  re- 
actionary and  unfriendly,  and  the  one  purpose  is  to  destroy 
an  old  social  order  and  to  clear  the  ground.  The  sobering 
thought  that  there  is  little  profit  in  redistributing  the  wealth 
of  the  world  after  it  has  been  reduced  to  zero  will  come 
later. 

It  will  take  time,  therefore,  perhaps  a  long  time,  to  build 
ap  real  republics  in  Russia  and  in  Siberia,  in  Germany,  in 
German    Austria,   in    Hungary,   among  the   Czecho- Slovaks 


and  among  the  Jugo-Slavs.  Those  of  us  who  are  impatient 
for  the  realization  of  our  dreams  of  a  world  made  securely 
democratic,  peace-abiding  and  enlightened,  may  as  well  pre- 
pare ourselves  for  many  disappointments  and  much  tedious 
waiting  upon  events.  If  it  is  true  that  the  successive  genera- 
tions of  mankind  learn  by  their  own  experience,  rather 
than  from  the  stores  of  wisdom  transmitted  by  predecessors, 
it  is  even  more  true  that  peoples  do  not  take  the  advice  of 
other  peoples  in  their  political  affairs,  and  ultimately  arrive 
at  solutions  of  their  own  problem  thru  their  own  blunders 
and  much  tribulation. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  play  the  part  of  a  kill-joy  in  these 
days  of  rejoicing  over  the  destruction  of  monarchic  abso- 
lutism and  militarism,  its  instrument;  but  we  foresee  s 
dangerous  reaction  when  those  average  human  beings  whc 
do  not  like  to  bother  their  minds  with  long  views  or  un- 
foreseen complications  grow  impatient  with  the  imbecilities 
and  the  misdemeanors  of  Bolshevism.  They  will  begin  to 
tell  us  that  order  and  security  are  better  than  impractical 
ideals,  and  that  a  strong  arm  is  needed  to  save  society  from 
disintegration. 

It  is  well  to  remember,  too,  that  the  new  republics  wher 
they  have  become  stable  and  efficient  will  certainly  be  differ- 
ent in  important  respects  from  the  republics  of  this  Western 
Hemisphere.  There  enters  into  their  making  a  new  and 
compelling  factor,  namely,  the  vast  body  of  socialistic 
thought,  impulse  and  organization.  The  American  republics 
from  Alaska  to  Patagonia  have  built  upon  the  foundations 
of  individualism.  One  and  all  have  assumed  that  the  mul- 
tiplication of  individual  property  owners,  in  particular 
owners  of  land,  is  the  most  certain  way  to  guarantee  de- 
mocracy. The  new  republics  of  the  European  world  will 
undoubtedly  establish  collective  ownership  and  collective 
control  in  industry  on  a  scale  never  seen  hitherto  in  the 
world.  This  means  that  democracy  is  entering  upon  a  new 
and  fateful  experiment.  The  prudent  man  will  not  at  the 
present  time  predict  the  outcome. 


EQUALITY    OF   OPPORTUNITY 


THE  Great  War  arose  out  of  a  struggle  for  the  sources 
of  raw  material.s  and  this  will  be  the  most  difficult 
of  thf;  qucHtionn  to  come  before  the  peace  conference. 
From  1884  to  1914  there  was  a  constant  struggle  between 
Germany  on  the  one  side  and  England,  Franco,  Italy,  Rus- 
sia, .lapan  and  the  United  States  on  the  other  for  the  poa- 
•«R!rion  or  control  of  U:rr\tf>ry  in  the  Pacific,  Africa  and 
A«ia.  Finally  Germany,  infuriated  at  the  frustration  of 
h^r  aggressive  ambitionn  and  not  r.onUnt  with  the  fair 
term?!  of  rompromijie  offered  by  her  opponents,  threw  her 
»word  of  Krennus  into  the  scale.  F'or  four  years  the  balance 
▼ibrated,  then  turned  decisively  against  Germany,  fortu- 
nately f',r  the  world^and  for  herself. 


The  war  is  settled,  but  the  question  is  not.  The  danger 
from  Germany  is  eliminated,  but  the  source  of  the  danger 
remains.  It  is  the  old,  old  cause  of  conflicts,  but  on  a  larger 
scale  owing  to  the  extension  of  the  reach  of  a  man  thru  the 
aid  of  the  engine.  As  Abram  and  Lot  quarreled  over  the 
pasturage  of  Palestine,  so  England  and  Germany  quarreled 
over  the  pasturage  of  their  flocks  in  Australia  and  South 
America.  As  the  life  of  a  Bedouin  tribe  may  depend  upon 
access  to  the  well  of  an  oasis,  so  the  prosperity  of  Paris  or 
Petrograd  may  depend  upon  access  to  the  oil  wells  of  Baku 
or  Tampico.  England  in  1914  was  dependent  upon  countries 
oversea  for  65  per  cent  of  her  essential  foods.  If  then  th© 
tJ-boats  had  succeeded  in  their  nefarious  purpose  15,000,000 


CARTOON  COMMENT 

NEXT 


(JKTTING  UIOAUY  FOR 
PEACE 
"Niettwe  Amstcrdammer,"  Am- 
sterdam, i)ublished  the  cartoon 
below  of  Holland  preparing  to 
tvelcome  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
peace.  Recent  events,  however, 
have  brought  Holland  ex-royalty 
instead  of  peace  delegates  and  the 
center  of  the  conference  for 
world  peace  is  transferred  from 
The        Hague        to        Versailles 


ENTER— THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 
"The  Sooner  We  Engage  a  Governess  the 
Better,"  is  the  legend  of  this  cartoon  by  Darl- 
ing, published  in  the  New  York  "Tribune." 
The  World,  somewhat  bruised  and  battered  by 
recent  events,  has  her  hands  full  with  the 
tgualling,  quarrelling  children — International 
Commercial  Disputes,  International  Jealousies, 
International  Law  Enforcements,  War  Debts, 
Indemnities   and   Xetrly  Formed  Governments 


"THEY   KNOW   NOT  WHAT   THEY   DO" 

This  drawing  of  the  priest  of  «  ruined  cathe- 
dral praying  for  his  enemies  was  published  in 
"Nebelspalter,"  Zurich,  Switzerland,  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  viewpoint  of  a  neutral  nation. 
It  is  an  eloquent  interpretation  of  tchat  Pre- 
mier Lloyd  George  of  England  urged  in  his 
speech  for  "peace  without  vengeance,"  (w  dis- 
tinguished from  the  cheap  sentimentality  and 
maudlin    pity    scored    in    the    cartoon    belotc 


iUKKES   NO  PLACE   LIKE   HOME 
Knott  of  the  Dallas  "News,"  Texas,  has  drawn  a  poignant  picture 
of  the  exiles  returning  to  their  devastated  homes  in  northern  France 


PITV  THE  l'«.K»U  111  N  ! 
We  mustn't  ask  him  to  pay  the  bill,"  whines  the  aenttmifntaltst ■ 
It's  such  a  big  one."  Cartoon  from  the  London  '•th^ntHj/  States" 
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people  would  have  gone  hungry  and  England  would  have 
been  starved  into  submission.  Germany  in  1914  was  de- 
pendent upon  the  British  Empire  for  90  per  cent  of  her  raw 
materials.  The  British  were  generous,  altogether  too  gen- 
erous, for  their  own  interests.  Australia  turned  over  her 
metals  trustfully  to  Grerman  hands,  and  England  raked  out 
her  coal  cellars  to  feed  the  furnaces  of  her  enemy. 

The  British  will  not  repeat  that  mistake.  The  policy  of 
imperial  preference  decided  upon  by  conference  between 
the  governments  of  England  and  the  dominions  brings  these 
into  one  great  trade  combine  covering  the  products  of  one- 
third  of  the  habitable  earth.  This  policy  is  already  estab- 
lished by  Parliament  and  private  contracts.  The  Non- 
Ferrous  Metals  Act  will  prevent  these  going  to  foreigners 
until  the  needs  of  the  empire  are  satisfied.  All  the  wool  of 
Australia  has  been  purchased  by  the  British  Government 
for  a  year  or  more  in  advance  at  a  fixed  price.  In  1913  the 
palm  trees  of  the  British  colonies  in  West  Africa  produced 
120,000,000  worth  of  oil,  of  which  three-fourths  went  to 
(Jermany.  Hereafter  all  of  it  will  go  to  England.  By  the 
Paris  Pact  of  June,  1916,  the  Allied  Powers  bind  themselves 
to  take  measures  in  common  to  render  themselves  perma- 
nently "independent  of  enemy  countries  in  so  far  as  regards 
the  raw  materials  and  manufactured  articles  essential  to 
the  normal  development  of  their  economic  activities."  The 
measures  specified  are  customs  duties,  prohibitions,  subsi- 
dies, control  of  transportation  and  patents  and  government 
management  of  industries.  The  Soviet  Government  of  Rus- 
sia has  gone  further  and  made  all  foreign  patents  a  gov- 
ernment monopoly. 

Whatever  may  become  of  all  these  acts  and  agreements 
it  is  evident  that  free  trade  has  gone  for  good.  Henceforth 
and  for  the  indefinite  future  we  shall  see  not  free  trade  but 
regulated  trade  instead,  and  very  strictly  regulated  at  that. 
The  only  question  is  whether  it  will  be  regulated  by  national 
or  international  control.  Either  each  nation  or  group  of 
nations  will  strive  by  every  means  in  its  power  to  render 
itself  independent  in  the  way  of  raw  materials  and  essential 
industries  or  the  control  of  the  sources  of  raw  materials 
and  the  channels  of  commerce  will  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  some  supemational  authority  like  a  League  of  Nations. 

But  whatever  the  new  regime  of  regulated  trade  may  be, 
the  important  thing  is  to  see  that  it  secures  what  was  hoped 
to  be  secured  by  free  trade  when  fifty  years  ago  that  theory 
was  in  favor.  The  aim  of  the  free  traders  was  justice,  that 
is,  equality  of  trade  opportunities.  But  as  we  can  now  see 
more  clearly  than  then,  free  trade  defeats  its  own  aim,  for 
in  the  long  run  trade  becomes  tied  up  and  in  the  hands  of 
the  most  heartless.  Free  trade,  that  is,  unrestricted  com- 
merce, means  a  free-for-all  fight,  catch-as-catch-can  competi- 
tion, with  no  Marquis  of  Queensberry  as  referee.  It  is  in 
the  commercial  world  what  anarchy  is  in  the  political  world 
and  means  ultimately  that  the  strongest  dominates  the 
weaker,  the  strongest  man,  the  strongest  nation  or  the 
strongest  aggregation  of  capital.  The  strongest  man  die? 
and  gives  a  chance  to  the  rest,  but  the  strongest  trust  may 
live  forever  and  grow  stronger.  We  tried  free  trade  be- 
tween the  states,  but  it  worked  so  badly  that  we  have  given 
it  up.  The  .several  states  could  not  protect  themselves 
again.st  sweated  industries  and  adulterated  food.  Private 
monopolies  grew  so  strong  that  finally  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment had  to  intervene  with  a  stronger  hand  to  protect  the 
helpless  consumer,  competitor  and  workingman.  Every  year 
the  national  control  of  commerce  between  the  states  grew 
«itrict«r,  until  now  the  whole  system  of  interstate  transpor- 
tation and  communication  is  managed  by  Washington.  The 
output  of  m'mcn,  oil  wells  and  farms  is  undf;r  control.  This 
bringa  ab'jut  a  h>f;tter  approximate  to  equal  opportunity  for 
ail  than  could  be  attained  by  state  control  or  capitalist 
control.  "Protection"  does  not  necesBarily  mean  "tarifT,"  as 
«ome  still  seem  t/>  think.  TTiere  is  no  tariff  between  the 
ntaten,  yet  interstate  trade  is  by  no  means  "free."  Far 
more  effective  measures  arc  proposed  in  England  and  else- 


where for  the  control  of  their  foreign  trade  than  the  mere 
imposition  of  customs  duties. 

The  international  situation  is  now  the  same  as  the  na- 
tional situation  was  in  the  old  days  of  laissez-faire.  Ger- 
many has  practically  a  national  monopoly  of  pota.sh,  Chile 
of  natural  nitrates,  the  United  States,  Mexico  and  Russia 
of  petroleum,  the  tropics  of  coffee,  rubber,  copra,  etc.  Each 
country  has  some  advantage  due  to  its  natural  resources  or 
the  peculiar  aptitudes  of  its  people.  The  question  is  whether 
each  country  shall  hold  on  to  what  land  it  has,  strive  to  get 
what  else  it  can  and  drive  as  hard  a  bargain  as  possible 
for  what  it  sells,  or  whether  there  is  some  way  of  equalizing 
opportunities  by  international  control.  If  the  present  tend- 
ency prevails  and  every  nation  strives  for  self-sufficiency 
as  the  essential  of  independence,  then  the  United  States  is 
better  off  than  any  other  except  the  British  Empire.  The 
United  States  produces  66  per  cent  of  the  world's  petroleum, 
60  per  cent  of  its  copper,  40  per  cent  of  its  coal  and  iron, 
32  per  cent  of  its  zinc  and  lead.  Our  territory  extends  from 
the  Arctic  Circle  to  the  tropics  and  we  can  raise  our  own 
rubber,  tea,  cocoa  and  quinine  if  we  have  to.  Our  people  are 
sufficiently  numerous  and  versatile  so  we  could  dispense 
if  necessary  with  manufactured  imports. 

Since,  then,  the  United  States  is  so  independent  of  for- 
eign commerce,  it  is  proper  that  an  American  President 
should  bring  forward  the  proposal  to  establish  equality  of 
opportunity  thru  international  regulation.  Mr.  Wilson  asks: 

The  removal,  so  far  as  possible,  of  all  economic  barriers  and 
the  establishment  of  an  equality  of  trade  conditions  among  all 
the  nations  consenting  to  the  peace  and  associating  themselves 
for  its  maintenance. 

The  equality  of  nations  upon  which  peace  must  be  founded  if 
it  is  to  last  must  be  an  equality  of  rights ;  the  guarantees  ex- 
changed must  neither  recognize  nor  imply  a  difference  between 
big  nations  and  small,  between  those  that  are  powerful  and  those 
that  are  weak.  Right  must  be  based  upon  the  common  strength, 
not  upon  the  individual  strength,  of  the  nations  upon  whose 
concert  peace  will  depend. 

There  can  be  no  special,  selfish  economic  combinations  within 
the  league  and  no  employment  of  any  form  of  economic  boycott 
or  exclusion  except  as  the  power  of  economic  penalty  by  exclusion 
from  the  markets  of  the  world  may  be  vested  in  the  League  of 
Nations  itself  as  a  means  of  discipline  and  control. 

Special  alliances  and  economic  rivalries  and  hostilities  have 
been  the  prolific  source  in  the  modern  world  of  the  plans  and 
passions  that  produce  war.  It  would  be  an  insincere  as  well  as 
an  insecure  peace  that  did  not  exclude  them  in  definite  and 
binding  terms. 

The  same  solution  is  advocated  in  a  more  detailed  and 
definite  form  by  the  Labor  and  Socialist  parties  of  Eng- 
land, France  and  Belgium,  and  these  parties  now  hold  the 
balance  of  power  in  their  respective  governments.  The  Inter- 
Allied  Conference  of  last  February  resolved  in  substance: 

There  should  be  no  economic  boycott  of  any  country  after  the 
war.  Sui)plies  of  foodstuffs,  raw  materials  and  shipping  should 
bf  allocated  to  the  different  countries  according  to  their  needs. 
The  treaty  of  peace  must  secure  economic  equality  in  the  con- 
quered colonies  for  the  peoples  of  all  nations  and  thereby  guar- 
antee that  none  are  shut  out  from  legitimate  access  to  raw  mp' 
riiils.  Colonies  in  tropical  Africa  should  be  controlled  in  ar 
ance  with   international  agreement  under  the  League  of  N 

This,  then,  is  the  new  vision.  It  may  be  though*- 
ticable  to  carry  out.  It  may  be  found  impossibl 
agreement  with  it.  But  it  seems  to  offer  the  v 
difficulty.  England,  France  and  Japan  are 
linquish  all  of  the  territory  they  have  ar 
during  the  war,  a  total  area  two-thirr" 
States.  We  cannot  blame  them  for  t' 
only   security  for  commercial   pr' 
its   possession.   But  if  under  sor 
equal  access  to  its  natural  res' 
antccd   then   these    powers   w^ 
on  to  what  they  have  got,  a' 
world  would  not  be  so  jf 
three  have  good  record' 
If   then   there  seems  ' 
dividualistic,  capital' 
sources  of  food  and 
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be  worth  while  for  the  nations  to  consent  to  certain  restric- 
tions of  the  exclusive  and  proprietary  ri{fhts  which  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  exercize  in  the  past. 

Liberty  and  equality  are  both  desirable  but  not  both 
obtainable  in  a  complete  sense.  For  unrestricted  liberty  of 
action  brings  about  the  most  frightful  inequality  of  condi- 
tion, while  compulsory  equality  annihilates  liberty.  So  fra- 
ternity, the  third  member  of  the  political  trinity,  has  to  be 
brought  in  to  reconcile  the  other  two.  Thru  a  brotherhood 
of  nations  we  may  hope  to  secure  both  equality  of  oppor- 
:unity  and  liberty  of  utilization. 


OIL  AND  ORE 

IN  taking  over  the  railroads,  telegraph  and  cable  lines 
our  Government  has  done  nothing  more  than  put  itself 
abreast  of  the  practice  of  all  enlightened  nations. 
But  why  not  do  a  little  leading  as  well  as  following?  We 
•ubmit  that  the   next  easy   step  along  the   path   of  sound 
grovernment   ownership   would   be   the   taking  over  of  the 
mines,  both  oil  and  ore. 

A  word  to  the  President  is  sufficient. 


MR.  GOMPERS  GIVES  WARNING 

WE  have  been  glad  to  see  that  American  newspapers 
of  the  responsible  sort  have  discussed  the  speech 
of  Mr.  Gompers  on  the  position  of  labor  after  the 
war  seriously  and  in  good  temper.  Mr.  Gompers  and  the 
.\merican  Federation  of  Labor  have  well  earned  the  right 
to  be  taken  seriously  and  to  be  treated  with  respect.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  war  the  Federation  has  been  splen- 
didly loyal,  and  American  labor  in  general  has  done  its  full 
part  toward  winning  the  struggle.  Questions  of  difference 
between  wage-earners  and  employers  have  with  only  occa- 
sional exceptions  been  put  over  until  the  return  of  peace. 
When,  therefore,  Mr.  Gompers  gives  warning  that  the 
Federation  will  not  tolerate  absolutism  in  the  industrial 
world  any  more  than  the  democratic  peoples  will  henceforth 
tolerate  absolutism  in  the  political  world,  he  speaks  with  a 
sense  of  responsibility  and  with  a  full  mastery  of  the  facts. 
There  has  been  absolutism  in  the  industrial  world,  as  every 
decently  informed  man  knows,  and  there  are  captains  of 
industry  who  are  now  intent  upon  restoring  it.  We  do  not 
undertake  to  say  whether  or  not  Mr.  William  H.  Barr  of 
Buffalo,  president  of  the  National  Founders'  Association,  is 
one  of  these  men,  or  whether  Mr.  Gompers  rightly  under- 
stood Mr.  Barr's  recent  remark  that  the  eight-hour  day  would 
have  to  be  abolished  and  wages  materially  lowered  from 
their  present  scale.  It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Barr  meant  only 
that  economic  conditions,  apart  from  the  purpose  of  any 
group  of  employers,  will  necessitate  the  reduction,  but  we 
'-now  that  employers  of  prominence  have  been  talking  and 
ning  the  other  thing.  Among  themselves  they  have  taken 
th  and  mighty  position,  and  have  declared  their  in- 
*  the  earliest  possible  moment  to  force  a  fight  on 
«  id  wages  issue. 

the  economic  loss  and  the  public  inconvenience 

ve  strike  entails,  there  is  no  reason  in  the 

•>  issue  should  not  be  fought  out.  If  em- 

M  sincerity  believe  that  hours  are  too 

'">  for  reasonably  profitable  industry 

>,  and  to  try  to  force  a  reduction, 

heir  part,  have  a  right  in   all 

here  is  any  group  of  employers 

>er  rule  the  industrial  world 

enever  it  feels  like  it,  and 

'ept  willy-nilly,  we  pre- 

1  junkers  has  another 

•ation   of   Labor  will 

^thing  to  say  about 


the    conditions    under    which    wage-earners    shall    perform 
their  tasks. 

So,  far,  then,  the  position  which  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  has  taken  is  altogether  commendable.  It  stands 
between  industrial  absolutism  on  the  one  hand  and  indus- 
trial anarchy  on  the  other  hand.  It  stands  also  for  a  healthy 
individualism  in  opposition  to  socialism.  All  this  is  good 
American  democracy,  and  if  the  Federation  adheres  to 
these  positions  and  works  to  establish  them  by  lawful  means 
it  can  count  on  the  support  of  the  American  people.  It  is 
a  policy  at  once  conservative  and  progressive.  Hitherto  the 
farm  owners  and  the  small  business  men  have  been  the 
substantial  basis  of  American  democracy.  Knowing  the  value 
of  individual  property  and  the  possibilities  of  individual 
initiative  and  responsibility,  they  have  held  our  national 
life  to  ways  of  soberness  and  of  sane  progress.  They  are 
becoming,  however,  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  population, 
and  wage-earners  are  becoming  a  larger  proportion.  There- 
fore, nothing  could  be  more  promising  for  the  future  of 
American  life  and  the  perpetuation  of  its  best  traditions 
than  a  strong  preference  of  the  organized  wage-earners  for 
individual  freedom  and  voluntary  organization,  associated 
with  a  fixed  determination  to  discountenance  both  a  dis- 
integrating anarchism  and  an  absolutist  arrogance  of  con- 
trol. We  are  confident  that  the  American  people  in  general 
will  take  this  common  sense  view  of  the  issue  which  Mr 
Gompers'  sober  warning  presents. 


WHY? 

WHY  should  the  United   States  support  the  Omsk 
Government  with  men  and  money  when  that  Gov- 
ernfnent  proposes  soon  to  resume  the  sale  of  vodka 
prohibited  by  the  late  Czar? 

Why  should  the  American  people  deny  themselves  food 
in  order  to  send  it  to  Siberia  when,  according  to  the  official 
statement  of  the  Minister  of  Supplies  of  the  Omsk  Govern- 
ment, "1,714,000  bushels  of  grain  can  be  spared  for  the 
operation  of  the  Russian  distilleries  without  causing  a 
serious  food  shortage"? 

Why  should  the  American  troops  in  Vladivostok  have 
been  paraded  at  the  ceremony  of  November  11  when  the 
Imperial  Russian  eagle  was  replaced  on  the  monument 
from  which  it  had  been  removed? 


A  PROPHET  IN  HIS  OWN  COUNTRY 

EX-SENATOR  JONATHAN  BOURNE,  JR.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republican  Publicity  Association,  notes 
the  following  facts: 

At  the  treaty  of  Paris  which  ended  the  Revolutionary 
War,  the  United  States  was  represented  by  John  Jay,  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  John  Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Henry 
Laurens. 

At  the  treaty  of  Ghent  which  ended  the  war  of  1812  the 
United  States  was  represented  by  John  Quincy  Adams, 
James  A.  Bayard,  Henry  Clay,  Jonathan  Russell  and  Albert 
Gallatin. 

At  the  treaty  of  Paris  which  ended  the  Spanish-American 
War  the  United  States  was  represented  by  William  R. 
Day,  Cushman  K.  Davis,  William  P.  Frye,  George  Grey  and 
Whitelaw  Reid. 

Ex-Senator  Bourne  then  concludes: 

AroHiid  the  table  at  which  the  peace  terms  are  cimsidered  and 
deterniined,  side  by  side  with  the  Premiers  »vf  Kurope,  whom  do 
we  fiiul  entiusted   with   the   future  destiny  of  the  American  Re 
public.  Colonel  House  of  Texas ! 

Perhaps  it  has  not  occurred  to  the  Ex-Senatorial  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republican  Publicity  Association  that  the  ver- 
dict of  history  may  assign  a  higher  degree  of  statesman- 
ship to  the  man  who  represents  the  United  States  at  Ver- 
sailles in  1918,  than  those  who  so  ably  repi-esented  her  at 
Paris  in  1783,  at  Ghent  in  1814.  or  at  Paris  in  lSi)S. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  WEEK 


The  Revolution  J^^  revolutionary 
ferment  was  work- 
in  Germany  .^^  .^  Germany  thru- 
out  the  month  of  October,  altho  little 
was  heard  about  it  in  America.  Peace 
demonstrations  were  held  almost  every 
night  in  Unter  den  Linden,  in  which 
sometimes  1500  persons  took  part.  The 
police  were  powerless  to  prevent  de- 
nunciations of  the  Kaiser  and  shouts 
for  the  Republic.  The  military  authori- 
ties made  energetic  efforts  to  suppress 
the  American  propaganda  in  Germany, 
but  the  leaflets  containing  the  Presi- 
dent's speeches  and  other  arguments 
showered  from  airplanes  or  sent  in 
thru  Switzerland  were  widely  read  and 
made  converts  among  the  people. 

In  Bavaria  early  in  October  the  So- 
cial Democrats  held  an  open  conference 
at  which  plans  were  made  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  democratic  govern- 
ment. Even  in  the  Reichstag  debate. 
Deputy  Riihle,  a  Socialist,  declared: 
"The  Kaiser  must  abdicate!"  and  when 
he  was  called  to  order  he  retorted :  "A 
call  to  order  will  not  save  him  from  the 
criminal  court."  He  was  again  called 
to  order,  but  concluded:  "Only  a  revo- 
lution can  save  us."  The  German  papers 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Government 
published  terrible  pictures  of  the  ruin 
brought  upon  Russia  by  the  Bolshe- 
vik!, but  this  did  not  prevent  the  revo- 
lutionists from  adopting  the  character- 
istic institution  of  the  Bolsheviki,  the 
BOviet. 

The  American  General  Staff  at 
Washington  were  of  course  well  in- 
formed of  the  state  of  public  opinion  in 
Germany.  The  fluctuations  in  German 
morale  due  to  defeats  and  victories 
were  recorded  on  a  chart  and  the  line 
which  was  placed  at  100  per  cent  in 
1914  on  the  assumption  that  the  Ger- 
man people  were  united  and  confident 
had  dropt  to  zero  between  Noveml>er 
10  and  15. 

The  Nuremberg  Jager  battalion  was 
•ent  to  Berlin  to  put  down  the  revolu- 
tion, but  when  it  got  thero  it  despatched 
delegates  to  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Socialist  Party  to  announce  thr.t 
it  placed   itself  at  the  disposal  of  the 


THE    GREAT    WAR 

Novemher  Hi — Gei'maiis  surrender 
East  Africa.  Baltic  state  formed  of 
Livonia,  Esthouia,  Courlaud  and 
Oesel  Poland. 

November  15 — Polish  ofBcers  take  pos- 
session of  Posen.  British  reoccupy 
Baku. 

November  16 — Belgians  reenter  Brus- 
sels. President  announces  taking 
over  on  November  2  of  all  marine 
cables. 

November  17 — Ludwig.  King  of  Ba- 
varia, abdicates.  Americans  and 
British  start  advance  to  Rhine. 

November  18 — Luxemburg  chamber 
demands  referendum  on  form  of 
government.  French  enter  Metz. 

November  79— King  of  Belgians  en- 
ters Antwerp.  Kiev  captured  by 
Astrakhan  Cossacks. 

November  20 — Americans  cross  fron- 
tier into  Luxemburg.  Germans  sur- 
render twenty  submarines  at  Har- 
wich. 


new  authorities.  The  Alexander  regi- 
ment also  went  over  to  the  revolution- 
ists, and  these  two  regiments,  for- 
merly the  main  reliance  of  autocracy, 
are  now  quartered  in  the  barracks  op- 
posite the  Royal  Palace.  These  barracks 
were  put  up  especially  to  guard  the 
Palace,  as  the  Kaiser  made  clear  in  his 
famous  speech  to  the  Alexander  regi- 
ment at  the  opening  of  the  barracks: 

Like  a  strong  fortress,  your  barracks 
rise  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
palace,  to  protect  which  will  in  the  first 
place  be  your  duty.  You  are  called  indeed 
to  act  as  the  bodyguard,  day  and  night,  of 
your  King  and  his  house,  and,  if  necessary, 
to  risk  life  and  blood  for  them,  and  if  ever 
again,  a.s  in  1848.  the  Berlin  people  be- 
come insolent  and  insubordinate,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  you  will  decisively  put  an  end 
to  their  insubordination  against  their  King. 

In  Luxemburg  the  second  chamber 
of  parliament  has  assumed  authority 
and  resolved  to  submit  the  question  of 
the  future  form  of  government  to  a  ref- 
erendum. The  Grand  Duchess  is  re- 
quested to  abstain  from  all  govern- 
mental action  pending  the  referendum. 
The  chamber  rejected  the  motion,  sup- 
ported by  the  Socialists  and  Liberals, 
demanding  the  abdication  of  the  Grand 
Duchess    and    the    establishment    of    a 


republic.  The  marriage  of  Rupprecht, 
former  Crown  Prince  of  Bavaria,  with 
Princess  Antoinette  of  Luxemburg,  has 
been  postponed. 

The  New  Regime      Premier  Ebert  has 

.     ^  announced    that   an 

in  Germany  ^j^^^j^^   ^^^  ^  ^^^_ 

stituent  assembly  will  be  held  as  soon 
as  the  soldiers  get  home  and  the  elec- 
toral lists  can  be  prepared,  probably 
by  February  2.  Both  men  and  women 
of  twenty  and  over  will  have  the  vote 
on  the  principle  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation. 

The  new  German  Government  has 
announced  freedom  of  speech  and 
writing,  the  abolition  of  the  censorship 
even  for  the  theater,  amnesty  for  po- 
litical offenses,  complete  religious  lib- 
erty, an  eight-hour  work  day,  and  lib- 
erty to  form  trade  unions  even  among 
state  employees. 

The  entailed  property  of  the  Prus- 
sian Crown  has  been  taken  over  by  the 
Minister  of  Finance,  Philipp  Scheide- 
mann.  The  personal  property  of  the 
former  King  and  his  family  is  not  af- 
fected. 

Altho  the  revolutionary  forces  are 
organized  on  the  soviet  system,  they  are 
not,  so  far,  imitating  the  Bolsheviki  in 
attempting  to  establish  a  working-class 
dictatorship  and  repressing  their  op- 
ponents by  force.  The  Berlin  Govern- 
ment is  exclusively  in  the  hands  of 
seven  Socialists,  but  they  represent 
both  wings  of  the  Social  Democratic 
party.  Four  of  them,  including  Premier 
Ebert  and  Scheidemann,  belong  to  the 
Majority  Socialists  of  the  Reichstag, 
who  in  the  main  supported  the  Govern- 
ment during  the  war;  and  three,  Barth, 
Haase  and  Dittmann,  to  the  Indepen- 
dent or  pacifist  Socialists.  Of  these  only 
Barth  belongs  to  the  Bolshevist,  or,  as 
it  is  called  in  Gemnany,  the  Spartacus 
group  of  Socialists.  Dr.  Liebknecht,  who 
was  imprisoned  for  his  attacks  upon 
the  Kaiser's  Government  during  the 
war,  is  leader  of  the  Spartacus  faction 
of  the  Independents,  but  is  said  to  be 
losing  his  influence.  The  Soldiers' 
Councils  are  supporting  the  Majority 
or  moderate  Socialists. 


By  th«  Vmnii  of  th<>  urmMitf   Gt 
ii*»trri7TH  and  all   h»?r  ntiiimnriuim 


THE    mjUUENUEHEl)    SHIHb    OK    'IHt,    tjKKMAN     !•  Liiit;! 
rmany   Ik   hnndinir  fivirr    v>   lh<-   Alll<»   ton     l>>ilt.l'«hipH    of    her    floct,    k\\     imttlc    rnilHcrH,    ol((ht    llRht    oniiRora,    fifty 
Th«-   (J-t)Oat»,   \n^\ntl  under  waHT.   nri-   of    '•ourn-   invl«lbU',   but  lhl«  dinKrum   hHowh   the  Hhnpc   and   comparative  •(■• 

of  the  other  craft 
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tic-e  couditioiis,  the  necossity  of  supplying 
frt)m  sranty  provisious  the  armies  that  are 
stieainiug  back  from  tlie  frout,  the  cesga- 
tion  of  navigation  in  the  North  Sea  and 
the  Haltic  by  the  continiiauoe  of  the  block- 
ade, which  imperils  our  provision  supply, 
and  the  disturbed  conditions  in  the  east 
make  the  situation  in  our  country  daily 
more  unbearable.  Tlie  peril  can  be  avoided 
only  by  the  most  speedy  help. 

Mr.  Hoover  has  already  sailed  for 
Europe  to  take  charge  of  the  whole  re- 
victualing  proposition.  Premier  Cle- 
menceau,  Premier  Lloyd  George  and 
President  Wilson  have  all  declared  their 
willingness  to  relieve  the  necessities  of 
(Jermany  during  the  winter,  but  their 
present  concern  is  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  evacuated  territory  of  France, 
Belgium  and  the  Balkans. 

Dr.  Solf  also  asks  a  relaxation  of  the 
article  in  the  Anglo-Turkish  armistice 
requiring  German  civilians  to  leave  the 
Turkish  Empire  immediately  on  the 
ground  that  this  would  compel  the  clos- 
ing of  the  German  hospitals  and  asy- 
lums for  orphans,  especially  for  Ar- 
menian children. 


Prett  Itluslrating 

WITH   THE   EVACUATING  GERMAN  ARMY 
This   is  one  of  the  latest   photographs  to   come   thru   Holland  showinK   the   effect  of   the   armistice 
terms  on  the  German  army.  These  soldiers  hauling  down  an  observation  balloon  are  evidently  con- 
ducting  the   evacuation    under  the   usual   military    discipline.    In   some   parts   of   the   German   amny. 
however,   the  officers   fled   after  the  downfall   of   the   Imperial   Government,   leaving   the   soldiers    to 

loot   and  barter  as   they  pleased 

The  military  authorities  have  in 
most  instances  accepted  the  new  regime 
with  apparent  equanimity.  The  Sol- 
diers' and  Workers'  Council  of  Cassel 
announces  that  Field  Marshal  von 
Hindenburg  and  the  General  Staff  are 
under  its  protection.  In  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  Council  he  is  praised  be- 
cause "he  did  not  abandon  his  people  in 
their  hour  of  trial."  The  red  flag  is 
said  not  to  be  so  conspicuous  as  at  first, 
and  the  old  red,  black  and  gold  flag  of 
the  abortive  revolution  of  1848  has  re- 
appeared. The  factories  are  again  run- 
ning and  few  disturbances  are  reported. 
In  the  conflicts  that  marked  the  transi- 
tion from  the  old  regime  to  the  new 
in  Berlin  about  100  lives  were  lost. 

Self's  ^^-  Solf,  the  German  For- 
Appeals  ^^^"  Secretary,  has  been 
sending  out  wireless  pleas 
to  the  American  and  Allied  Govern- 
ments for  amelioration  of  the  terms  of 
the  armistice  in  the  interests  of  hu- 
manity. He  asks  for  freedom  of  navi- 
gation on  the  Rhine  and  along  the  coast 
for  the  transportation  of  provisions.  He 
also  protests  against  the  continuance  of 
the  blockade  and  requests  that  the  Ger- 
mans in  the  occupied  territory  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine  be  allowed  to 
continue  their  industrial  pursuits  and 
the  shipment  of  coal,  iron  ore  and  pot- 
ash. Otherwise,  he  says,  "we  shall  in- 
evitably advance  toward  more  or  less 
Bolshevist  conditions  which  might  be- 
come dangerous  to  neighboring  states." 
He  suggests  that 

American  delegates  oould  discuss  with 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  German  people 
the  details  of  how  the  magnanimous  help 
of  America  could  save,  in  time,  our  Father- 
land from  the  worst.  Perhaps  the  matter 
conld  be  put  in  the  tried  hands  of  Mr. 
Hoover,  who  has  rendered  such  great  serv- 
ices  in    Belgium. 

The  acceptance  of  the  oppressive  annis- 


The  Return 
to  Belgium 


The  Belgian  Govern- 
ment, which  has  had  its 
seat  in  Havre,  France, 
since  the  fall  of  1914,  has  now  returned 
to  Belgium  and  soon  will  be  reestab- 
lished in  Brussels.  Great  preparations 
are  being  made  for  the  entry  of  King 


DARK  SHADED 
PORTIONS  OF 
FRANCE       AND 

BELGUiM  rep- 
resent the  ter- 
ritory belong- 
ing to  thase 
two  countries 
which  was  still 
held  by  the 
Germans  when 
the  armistice 
was    signed    on  November    11. 

LIGHT  SKADKD  ARGA  ON  THE 
LEFT       BANK       OF       THE       RHINE 

shows  the  Gennan  territory 
to  be  occupied  by  the  Allies, 
including    Alsace-Lorraine. 

NARROW  SHADKD  STRI1>  ON  THE 
RIGHT     HANK     OP    THE    RHINE     is 

the  neutral  zone  between  the 
Allied    and    German    armies. 

SEMI-CIRCT-ES  ON  THE  RIGHT 
BANK  are  the  bridgeheads  to 
be  established  at  Cologne.  Co- 
blenz  and  Mayence. 
HEAVY  BLACK  LINE  represents 
the   battleline    November    U. 

LINK    OF    HItOKEN     SlJl'AKKS    rep- 

reaentd      national      boundaries. 
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LEADERS   IN   THE   NEW   GERMAN   CABINET 


Last  week  we  published  in  The  Independent  photographs  of  Friedrich  Ebert,  Chancellor  of  Germany  now,  and  Philipp  Scheidemann,  Secretary 
of  Finance  and  Colonies.  Above  are  three  other  members  of  his  Cabinet:  (left  to  right)  Wilhelm  Dittmann,  Secretary  of  Demobilization,  Transport, 
Health  and  Justice;   Hugo  Haase,   Secretary  of   Foreign   Affairs;   and  Landsberg,    Secretary   of    Publicity,    Art   and   Literature.    Dittmann   and   Haase 

favor  the  Bolsheviki,  the  minority  in  the  German  Government  now 


Albert,  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Prince 
Leopold  in  the  capital  after  their  long 
years  of  exile.  A  detachment  of  cavalry 
pushing  on  in  advance  have  occupied 
Brussels  because  of  the  disorders  inci- 
dent to  the  evacuation. 

Oil  the  day  of  the  signing  of  the 
armistice  ten  thousand  of  the  German 
soldiers  in  Brussels  threw  down  their 
arms  and  paraded  the  streets  under  the 
red  flag  and  singing  the  "Internation- 
ale" and  the  "Marseillaise."  The  Bel- 
gians crowded  around,  cheering  and 
joining  in  the  singing.  The  Gennans 
responded  by  waving  the  French,  Bel- 
gian and  American  flags,  then  march- 
ing to  the  headquarters  of  the  German 
kommandatur  they  tore  down  the  Ger- 
•man  flag  and  trampled  on  it  and  raised 
the  red  flag  over  the  building.  Many 
of  the  French  and  Belgians  fraternized 
with  the  German  revolutionary  soldiers, 
but  the  Belgian  Socialists  refused  their 
invitation  to  join  with  them  in  setting 
up  a  republic. 

When  the  mutineers  met  their  officers 
they  tore  off  their  epaulets  and  seized 
their  automobiles.  Some  of  the  officers 
were  killed  and  others  went  into  hid- 
ing or  escaped  in  civilian  clothing.  Dur- 
ing the  following  days  the  disorder  in- 
creased. Some  of  the  soldiers  took  to 
looting  and  many  got  drunk.  A  dozen 
Germans  with  revolvers  entered  the 
Allard  Bank  and  held  up  the  cashiers 
for  $25,000.  In  some  cases  the  German 
officers  rourt>martialed  and  executed 
soldiers  committing  acts  of  violence  or 
civilians,  but  in  general  discipline  wa.s 
abandoned.  Some  ninety  Germans,  most- 
ly officers,  were  shot  in  conflicts  be- 
tween the  loyal  and  mutinous  troops. 
There  were  numerous  fights  betwfrn 
the  French-speaking  Belgians  and  the 
pro-German    P'lemings. 

Burgomast/rr  Max  of  Brussels,  rc- 
leaaed  from  fifty  months'  imprisonment 
in  Germany,  has  rf;turned  to  Brussels 
and  was  given  an  enthusiastic  reception 
at  the  Ffotel  de  Ville  when  Acting  Bur- 
jromast^-r  1^-  Monier  turnrd  over  to 
him   the   office.    The    Belgian    f;oalition 


War  Cabinet  has  resigned  and  Leon 
Delacroix  has  been  chosen  by  the  King 
to  fomi  a  new  ministry. 


British  Army 
Losses 


British  casualties  dur- 
ing the  war  totaled 
3,049,991.  Of  this  num- 
ber the  officers  killed,  wounded  or  miss- 
ing aggregated  142,634  and  the  men 
2,907,357. 

The  total  of  British  losses  in  killed 
on  all  fronts  was  058,665.  Of  these  37,- 
836  were  officers  and  620,829  were  men. 
The  total  British  wounded  in  the  war 
reached  2,032,122.  The  losses  in  missing, 
including  prisoners,  totaled  359,145. 
The  figures  given  include  troops  from 
India  and  the  Dominions. 

The  total  casualties  in  France  were 
2,719,652.  Of  this  total  32.769  officers 
and  526,843  men  were  killed  and  died 
of  wounds  or  other  causes.  The  aggre- 
gate British  losses  in  the  Mesopotamian 
campaigns  were  nearly  100,000,  the 
total  being  97,579.  Of  these  the  fatali- 
ties were  31,109,  comprizing  1340  offi- 
cers and  29,769  men.  The  Dardanelles 
expedition  cost  the  British  119,729  cas- 
ualties. Of  this  number  1785  officers 
were  killed  or  died  and  31,737  men. 
On  the  Salonica  front  the  losses  were 
27,318.  In  Egypt  the  total  losses  were 
approximately  58,000.  In  the  East  Afri- 
can campaign  the  total  casualties  were 
17,825.  In  Italy  the  British  losses  to- 
taled 6738.  In  other  theaters  the  total 
casualties  were  3297. 

In  addition  to  the  grand  total  of 
deaths  there  were  19,000  deaths  from 
various  causes  among  troops  not  form- 
ing any  part  of  the  expeditionary  force. 

Unrest  in       ^^     revolution      in      Ger- 

„  „      ,       many  has  afl'ected  all  con- 
Hollancl        ..      '  ... 

tiguous   countries    in    some 

(\p,fi:rce.  In  Holland,  where  the  shortage 

of   food   has  been   stringent,  especially 

since  the  seizure  of  the  Dutch  ships  by 

the  Allies  and  America,  a  serious  rising 

was   threatened.   Queen    Wilhclmina    is 

personally  not  unpopular   and   she  has 

admittedly  shown  considerable  skill   in 


maintaining  the  neutrality  of  her 
realm  in  spite  of  pressure  from  both 
sides.  But  her  German  consort  was  not 
liked  from  the  first  and  has  been  re- 
garded with  suspicion  during  the  war. 
The  act  of  the  ex-Kaiser  in  taking  ref- 
uge in  Holland  has  embarrassed  the 
Government,  altho  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  was  invited  or  would  be  pro- 
tected in  case  the  Allies  decided 
that  international  law  authorized  his 
extradition.  But  his  presence  has  in- 
creased the  anti-monarchical  sentiment, 
which  the  Socialists  are  trying  to  fan 
into  flame. 

The  leading  agitator  is  Pieter  Troel- 
stra,  who  is  in  close  touch  with  the 
German  Socialists.  A  few  months  ago, 
after  having  visited  Berlin  for  con- 
ferences with  Scheidemann  and  others, 
he  tried  to  get  to  England  in  order  to 
convey  to  the  British  Labor  leaders 
what  the  Germans  thought  of  their 
peace  proposals,  but  the  British  Gov- 
ernment refused  to  allow  him  passage. 
Troelstra  openly  declared  in  Parlia- 
ment that  the  time  had  come  for  the 
workers  to  assume  control  of  the  Gov- 
ernment as  they  had  in  Germany  and 
that  the  army  and  police  would  take 
their  side.  David  Wynkoop  went  fur- 
ther and,  denouncing  Troelstra  as  bour- 
geois, demanded  the  immediate  abdica- 
tion of  the  Queen  and  a  general  strike 
of  workingmen  and  mutiny  of  the  sol- 
diers. But  the  only  result  so  far  of 
these  incitements  to  violence  was  a  riot 
in  Amsterdam  in  which  five  persons 
were  killed  and  thirty  wounded.  In  or- 
der to  relieve  the  distress  and  danger 
the  Allies  have  diverted  to  Rotterdam 
a  ship,  the  "Adra,"  carrying  7100  ton.s 
of  wheat,  and  the  Government  has 
raised  the  bread  allowance  from  200 
to  250  grams  a  day. 


The  Position 
of  the  Bolsheviki 


In  November,  1917, 
the  Bolsheviki  wrest- 
ed the  government 
of  Russia  irom  Korcn.sky  and  dis- 
missed the  Constituent  Assembly.  It 
was    commonly    predicted    at   the    time 
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RETRIBUTION 


Forty-seven  years  ago  Bismarck  imposed  upon  France,  at  Versailles,  crushing  conditions  of  peace. 
This  historic  occasion,  with  Bismarck  stating  his  merciless  terms  to  the  representatives  of  France, 
Thiers  and  Favre,  was  duly  depicted  by  a  German  artist.  C.  Wagner,  in  the  well-known  painting 
reproduced  above.  Now  retribution  has  come  upon  the  German  Empire  for  its  development  of  the 
policy  initiated  by  Bismarck.  An  American  artist  here  puts  into  pictorial  fonn  the  punishment 
which  the  Germans  have  brought  upon  themselves,  substituting  the  stern  and  just  Foch  for  the 
arrogant  and  merciless  Iron  Chancellor,  and  William  Hohenzollern  and  Hindenburg,  overwhelmed 
by   retribution,  for  the  two  French  statesmen  to  whom   Bismarck  dictated  his   cruel  terms 

that  they  could  not  remain  in  power 
more  than  two  weeks  and  the  de- 
spatches have  told  us  continuously 
ever  since  that  the  Bolsheviki  were 
daily  weakening  and  must  soon  be  over- 
thrown. In  fact  it  was  reported  at  one 
time  that  Lenine  and  Trotzky  had  been 
forced  to  flee  from  Moscow  and  had 
taken  refuge  on  a  warship  at  Kron- 
stadt.  But  a  year  has  past  and  they 
are  still  in  control,  altho  we  are  still 
told  that  they  have  not  many  days  to 
last. 

The  question  is  how  the  change  in 
Germany  will  affect  their  fortunes  and 
this  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  determine. 
On  the  one  hand  it  means  the  spread 
of  their  influence  westward  and  south- 
ward, but  on  the  other  hand  it  means 
that  the  Allies  can  now  enter  the  Bal- 
tic and  so  invade  Russia  from  the  west 
as  they  have  already  from  the  east, 
north  and  south.  The  news  of  the  rev- 
olution in  Austria  and  Germany  caused 
wild  rejoicing  among  the  Bolsheviki. 
The  news  of  the  German  rising  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Bolshevik  press  before  it 
was  known  in  America  and  was  tele- 
graphed to  this  country  as  an  amus- 
ing example  of  a  Bolshevik  canard. 
Scheidemann,  who,  according  to  the 
Sisson  documents,  aided  the  Bolshe- 
viki to.  power  is  now  at  the  head  of 
the  German  republic,  and  the  German 
cities  are  controlled  by  Soviets  of 
the  Russian  sort.  The  armistice  requires 


Germany  to  abrogate  the  Brest-Litovsk 
treaties  and  this  relieves  Russia  of 
what  Lenine  called  "the  brigand 
peace."  The  soviet  Government  has  ac- 
cordingly stopped  the  payment  of  in- 
stalments of  the  indemnity  of  $1,500,- 
000,000  in  cash  and  produce  which  Ger- 
many imposed  upon  Russia.  The  Brest- 
Litovsk  treaty  with  Turkey  was  de- 
cl-^red  null  and  void  by  the  soviet  Gov- 
ernment the  1st  of  October. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  German  troops 
from  the  Ukraine  has  deprived  the 
Kiev  Government  of  its  support  and  it 
is  reported  that  the  Bolsheviki  are 
again  getting  control  of  the  Ukraine, 
from  which  they  had  been  expelled  by 
the  Germans.  This  will  prevent  the 
movement  announced  a  month  ago  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Ukraine  mon- 
archy by  the  new  Landag. 

The  Bolsheviki  now  seem  disposed  to 
come  to  terms  with  the  Allies  and 
America.  Foreign  Minister  Tchitcherin 
in  October  addrest  this  note  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson: 

As  a  condition  of  the  armistice  during 
which  peace  uegotiiitions  shall  be  begun, 
you  in  your  note  to  Germany  demanded  the 
evacuation  of  occupied  territories.  We  are 
ready,  Mr.  President,  to  conclude  an  armis- 
tice on  this  condition  and  request  you  to 
inform  us  when  you  intend  to  withdraw 
your  troops  from  the  Muruiau,  Archnugel, 
and  Siberia. 

It  is  reported  from  Washington  that 
our  Government  will  pay  no  attention 


to  this,  but  that  the  Bolsheviki  must 
address  such  to  the  Omsk  Government, 
as  that  is  the  only  Government  in  Rus- 
sia recognized  by  the  Allies  and  the 
United  States. 

Tchitcherin  has  telegraphed  to  Prague 
that  he  will  permit  the  Czecho-Slovaks 
to  pass  thru  European  Russia  to  their 
own  countiy  provided  they  will  dis- 
arm. The  Czecho-Slovaks  have  of  late 
been  losing  gi'ound.  They  have  been 
driven  out  of  Samara  and  almost  out 
of  Europe.  But  the  arrival  of  Allied 
and  American  forces  and  supplies  at 
Omsk  will  doubtless  prevent  the  Bol- 
sheviki from  advancing  farther  east 
than  this.  The  Siberian  Railroad,  how- 
ever, is  not  altogether  free  from  mo- 
lestation. A  train  of  forty-two  cars 
carrying  ammunition  and  twelve  Jap- 
anese to  Omsk  was  blown  up  west  of 
Irkutsk  and  a  rising  of  Bolsheviki  at 
Tomsk,  which  is  east  of  Omsk,  was  put 
down  after  hard  fighting  in  which  300 
Bolsheviki  were  killed.  The  recovery  of 
the  Volga  River  from  the  Czecho-Slo- 
vaks will  make  it  possible  for  Petro- 
grad  and  Moscow  to  get  grain  from  the 
south  and  if  the  Bolsheviki  can  also 
draw  food  from  the  Ukraine  they  will 
be  somewhat  relieved  of  the  fear  of 
famine,  which  has  been  their  chief 
danger.  The  Bolsheviki  are  attacking 
the  fortified  positions  held  by  the 
American  and  Allied  troops  on  the 
Dvina  River  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Vaga. 

The  dictatorship  of  the  Ukraine  es- 
tablished by  the  Germans  at  Kiev  is 
reported  to  be  overthrown  by  the  As- 
trakhan Cossacks  under  General  Deni- 
kine,  Chief  of  Staff  under  the  Czar's 
Government. 


@  Uam»  i  Hwing 

A  RED  CROSS  MISSION  TO  THK  BALKANS 

As  part  of  its  plans  for  the  relief  of  the  starv- 
ing pfoples  of  Europe  this  winter  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  has  sent  a  spefial  mtiutlon  to  the 
Balkans  to  give  br»i»der  scope  to  the  work  i>f 
the  Red  Cross  men  and  to  expedite  the  distribu- 
tion of  supplies  there.  Henry  W.  .\iKlen»ou. 
who  heads  the  mission,  has  been  director  of  the 
Red  Cnvsa  in  Virifinia  and.  since  l»n.  chairman 
of  the  Uunianian  Couuniaaion  of  the  .\iuerioao 
Red    Cross,    with    the    rank    of    lieutenant    colonel 
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@  CUnedin»t,  from  L'ndericuoa  &  L  naertcood 
LEADING  THE  ARMY  OF  OCCUPATION 
Major  Genera]  Joseph  T.  Dickman,  commander 
of  the  3rd  American  Division,  is  in  charge  of 
the  American  army  of  occupation  which  is 
marching  into  Germany.  In  this  army  are  in- 
eluded  the  1st,  2nd.  3rd,  4th  and  5th  divisions, 
which  are  of  the  Regular  Army:  the  26th  Divi- 
«ion,  made  up  of  the  New  England  National 
Guard ;  the  32nd  Division,  made  up  of  state 
troops  from  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  ;  the  89th 
Division,  in  which  are  drafted  men  from  Kan- 
sas, Missouri,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Colorado, 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona;  the  90th  Division, 
composed  of  drafted  men  from  Texas  and  Okla- 
homa ;  and  the  42nd  or  famous  Rainbow  Divi- 
gion,  made  up  of  the  National  Guard  from 
twenty-six  states.  General  Dickman's  special 
foaJifi cations  for  command  of  the  army  of  oc- 
cupation include  a  thoro  knowledge  of  the  Ger- 
man language  and  of  German  affairs.  When 
Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  visited  America,  Gen- 
eral Dickman,  then  a  captain,  was  assigned  to 
accompany    him   on    his    travels 

The  demobilization  of 
Demobilization      the    American    Army 

is  the  first  important 
result  of  the  surrender  of  Germany. 
No  fighting  troops  have  been  sent  to 
Europe  since  the  armistice  was  signed, 
and  the  plans  for  this  contingency 
made  by  the  foresighted  General  Staff 
are  going  into  immediate  execution,  be- 
ginning with  the  troops  in  this  coun- 
try, which  number  about  17,000,000. 
These  will  be  mustered  out  rapidly, 
leaving  the  cantonments  to  be  occupied 
by  the  mfin  returned  from  Europe  dur- 
ing the  necessary  formalities  attending 
their  discharge.  It  is  expected  that  by 
the  first  of  December  the  Government 
will  be  able  to  discharge  .30,000  men  a 
day.  Secretary  Baker  announces  that 
the  first  to  be  mustered  out  will  be  the 
•eventy-one  Development  Battalions, 
containing  nearly  a  hundred  thousand 
men,  the  conscientious  objectors  who 
are  doing  noncombatant  work,  the 
•pruce  division  in  the  Northwest,  and 
those  regiments  that  are  training  in 
England.  The  larger  part  of  the  men 
in  the  central  training  schools  for  ofTi- 
cers;  the  Unit*?d  States  Guard  now 
numbering  1.35,000;  the  railway  and  re- 
placement units,  df'pot  brigades,  and 
the  combat  divisions  will  follow  in 
order,  preceding  the   regular  troops. 

.Meanwhile  the  army  in  foreign  lands 
will  i,(:  brought  home  as  fast  as  condi- 
tions abroad  justify  relieving  them  and 
•hipa  are  availabU-  for  their  transport.u- 
tion,  a  problem  that  the  Shipping  Board 
ha«  Raid  preiientff  greater  difTlcultics 
than   were  encountered  in   sending  the 


force  to  Europe.  It  is  anticipated  that 
among  the  first  of  the  Expeditionary 
Force  to  come  back  will  be  those  divi- 
sions that  have  been  there  longest  and 
have  done  the  most  fighting,  and  they 
may  be  returned  before  the  end  of  the 
year. 

The  Government  intends  to  demobil- 
ize each  unit,  as  far  as  practicable,  in 
its  home  community.  A  month's  extra 
pay  and  certain  allowances  will  prob- 
ably be  granted  every  discharged  sol- 
dier, and  the  effort  will  be  made,  thru 
the  draft  boards.  Government  employ- 
ment agencies  and  similar  channels,  to 
find  employment  for  all  who  need  it, 
and  aid  all  to  become  peaceably  reab- 
sorbed into  the  social  life  of  their  com- 
munities. 

Reassembling  after  the 
In  Congress  Election  Day  recess, 
Congress  took  up  vari- 
ous matters  in  abeyance.  In  the  Senate 
the  Finance  Committee  received  on 
November  14  a  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  suggesting  that 
in  view  of  changed  conditions  it  was 
advisable  to  reduce  the  amount  intend- 
ed to  be  raised  by  taxation  under  the 
House  Revenue  bill  to  $6,000,000,000; 
and  on  the  next  day  it  listened  to  a 
personal  explanation  of  his  letter  by 
Mr.  McAdoo.  On  November  15,  Sen- 
ator Norris  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  Senate  rules  striking  at  the  prin- 
ciple of  seniority  in  assignments  to  im- 
portant committees.  He  contended  that 
the  eight  committees  that  handle  vir- 
tually all  the  important  affairs  of  the 
Government  were  composed  to  a  great 
extent  of  the  same  men,  constituting 
a  sort  of  interlocking  directorate,  who 
were  there  only  because  of  longer  serv- 
ice in  the  Senate  than  other  men  of 
greater  specific  fitness.  His  resolution 
prohibits  the  chairman  of  any  one  of 
these  committees,  after  March  4,  1919, 
holding  a  seat  on  any  other  one. 

On  November  18,  the  Senate  passed, 
with  little  debate,  after  striking  out 
the       Pomerene       "anti  -  profiteering" 


clause,  the  Agricultural  Emergency 
bill,  which  carries  the  prohibition  rider. 
This  law,  when  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, prohibits  the  use  of  any  edible 
substance  for  the  manufacture  of  al- 
coholic beverages  after  May  1,  1919, 
and  the  sale  (except  for  export)  of 
spirits,  wine  or  beer  after  June  30 
next,  until  the  end  of  the  demobiliza- 
tion of  the  military  forces. 

Senator  Lodge  introduced  on  the 
18th  a  bill  providing  for  full  publicity 
for  all  those  handling  German  or  Aus- 
trian goods  hereafter.  It  does  not  for- 
bid the  selling  of  goods  made  ip  those 
countries,  but  requires  public  notice 
that  the  merchant  makes  a  specialty 
of  such  wares. 

A  conference  of  the  Republicans  in 
the  Senate  was  held  on  the  19th,  fully 
attended,  in  which  a  resolution  was 
unanimously  approved  to  the  effect  that 
"the  Congress  should  assert  and  exer- 
cize its  normal  and  constitutional 
functions,  including  legislation  neces- 
sary for  reconstruction."  This  confer- 
ence, in  which  no  factional  question 
was  raised,  also  adopted  a  plan  to  pro- 
vide for  six  joint  committees  to  deal 
generally  with  the  subjects  of  demobi- 
lization, foreign  trade,  interstate 
transportation,  domestic  business,  re- 
lations of  employers  and  employees, 
and  national  resources. 


The  President 
at  the  Peace  Table 


The  suggestion 
that  the  President 
might  go  to 
Europe  in  order  to  take  part  in  the 
consultations  preliminary  to  an  interna- 
tional peace  conference  soon  revealed 
itself  as  a  settled  purpose,  announced 
from  the  White  House  as  follows,  on 
November  18: 

The  President  expects  to  sail  for  Franc* 
immefliately  after  the  opening  of  the  regu- 
lar session  of  Congress,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  part  in  the  discussion  and  settlement 
of  the  main  features  of  the  treaty  of  peace. 
It  is  not  likely  that  it  will  be  possible  for 
him  to  remain  thruout  the  sessions  of  thf 
formal  peace  conference,  but  his  presence 
at  the  outset  is  necessary  in  order  to  obviate 
flic    manifest    disadvantages    of    discussioD 


'illK  IJK.Sl  (;)lltl.SI  MA.S  I'ltK.iKNI  l«H  I  111'.  IIUY.S 
.Siilfrm,  M«»Kiuhu(i«'lU,  «et  IhlH  exiimple  of  havinic  movini?  picluroH  lukcn  of  the  home  folkB  to  send 
U,  Ihi-ir  «olrJi<T»  at  the  front,.  Wives,  mothiTH,  fathiTH.  brolhiTH.  HiHtcr.f,  frirnilH  of  the  mm  in 
iTiirir.-  all  »mB.mbl.d  on  th«-  fommon  one  .Sundiiy  Hft^rnoon  and  miirchcMl  Hmilit)>f  pnHt  thi-  ramcrii 
that  r.cordcd  their  mpwiaKc  U)  Ihiir  boyM.  to  b<>  Hhown  luti-r  In  ■¥"  hiitx  in  France  under  (he 
auMpices   of    the    Community    Motion    Picture    Ilureau    of    New    Yorit 
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bj  cable  iu  deteruiiuiuK  the  greater  outlines 
of  the  tiuul  treaty  about  whii-li  lie  must 
aecesoarily  be  cousulted.  He  will,  of  course, 
t)e  acH-oniiiiuiieil  by  delegates  who  will  sit 
aa  the  reinesfiitntives  of  the  United  States 
chruout   the  i-onfereuee. 

The  list  of  these  delegates  has  not 
been  published,  but  it  is  supposed  to 
include  Secretaries  Lansing,  Baker  and 
Houston,  Louis  Brandeis,  Charles  E. 
Hughes  and  Elihu  Root.  It  is  reported 
that  the  President  will  be  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Wilson  and  a  personal  staff,  and 
will  prolong  his  stay  sufficiently  to  do 
everything  possible  to  insure  that  his 
sentiments  on  certain  points  are  incor- 
porated in  the  peace  arrangements. 

Mr.  Gompers'  Forecast   '^'^^  meeting  of 
-       _    ,  the    Pan-Amer- 

for  Labor  n  j 

lean  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  at  Laredo,  Texas,  No- 
vember 13-16,  closed  with  an  address 
by  its  president,  Samuel  Gompers,  in 
which  he  outlined  the  attitude  of  organ- 
ized labor  toward  the  problem  of  social 
reconstruction.  He  predicted  a  world- 
wide federation  of  labor,  whose  pur- 
pose and  results  would  be  constructive. 
He  declared,  however,  that  employers 
must  understand  that  their  absolutism 
in  industry  had  gone,  just  as  had  abso- 
lutism in  government.  Then  followed  a 
manifesto,  which  has  led  to  much  com- 
ment for  and  against  its  spirit,  report- 
ed in  the  following  language: 

The  American  labor  movement  will  co- 
operate with  all  other  agencies  to  help  in 
this  reconstruction  time.  Our  movement 
is  not  to  destroy  but  to  construct,  and  all 
may  just  as  well  understand 
that  the  advantages  which  the  workers  of 
America  and  of  the  Allied  countries  have 
gained,  and  which  we  hope  to  extend  to 
the  people  of  the  conquered  countries,  are 
not  going  to  be  taken  away  from  iis.  and 
we  will  resist  in  that  attempt  to  the  ut- 
termost. 

The  Cable  '^^®  country  learned  on 
„_  .  „  November  18  that  the 
Seizure  Gk>vernment  had  taken 
control  of  all  the  marine  telegraph- 
cables  by  proclamation  of  the  President 
dated  November  2,  and  had  placed  them 
in  charge  of  the  Postmaster  General. 
This  action  was  explained  as  made  nec- 
essary by  the  jealousy  and  lack  of  co- 
operation between  the  several  cable 
companies,  whereby  congestion  and  de- 
lays occurred  that  were  embarrassing 
to  the  Government,  and  by  the  particu- 
larly important  need  of  direct,  certain, 
and  quick  communication  of  diplomatic 
messages  now.  The  news  was  received 
by  the  public  with  misgivings,  and  by 
the  cable  companies  with  decided  pro- 
tests. Clarence  H.  Mackay,  president 
of  the  Postal  Telegraph  System,  said 
that  the  action  appeared  to  be  "a 
preliminary  step  toward  Government 
ownership,"  which  he  thought  "unwise 
at  this  juncture."  He  affirmed  that  the 
cables  had  been  doing  the  best  of  which 
they  were  capable,  and  that  Govern- 
ment control  "would  merely  disorganize 
the  systems,  and  cause  a  heavy  ex- 
pense" to  the  country. 

On  November  20  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral announced  the  consolidation  of  the 
Western  Union  and  Postal  Telegraph 
companies,  effective  December  1, 
in  order  that  the  telegraph  facilities  may 
be  used  to  the  fullest  extent  niid  the  trans- 
mission of  messages  exixMlitcd. 


Revenue         '^^^  revenue  bill  for  rais- 

Reductions  ["«  /'^^^  y'}^'""!^^  ,  ^^ 
taxation,  sent  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  the  House  some  weeks  ago,  has 
been  cut  down  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  to  $(),300.000,000.  On  No- 
vember 14  a  new  factor  was  introduced 
by  a  letter  from  Secretary  McAdoo,  fol- 
lowed by  a  personal  talk  next  day  with 
the  committee,  recommending  a  further 
reduction  to  $6,000,000,000,  and  the 
speedy  enactment  of  the  measure.  The 
Secretary  estimated  that  expenditures 
by  the  Government  during  the  current 
fiscal  year  would  be  eighteen,  instead  of 


committee  and  elsewhere  who  declared 
that  the  ways  of  raising  revenue  after 
the  Republicans  assume  control  of  the 
next  Congress  must  be  left  to  that 
party  in  free  action.  The  Secretary's 
principal  plea  in  suppport  of  his  pro- 
posals is  the  desirability  of  letting  busi- 
ness men  know  what  to  expect  in  the 
near  future. 


@  Hai  I  if  iH  Ewinu 

CONTROLLER  OF  COMMUNICATION 
Now  that  the  marine  cables  as  well  as  the 
telephones  and  the  te'egraph  systems  have  been 
ordered  under  Government  control.  Postmaster 
General  A.  S.  Burleson  is  virtually  the  dictator 
of  all  means  of  communication  in  this  country 
and  to  and  from  it.  For  the  most  part  the 
organizations  put  under  his  control  are  being 
operated  as  they  were  before  the  war  ;  the  West- 
ern Llnion  and  Postal  Telegraph  companies, 
however,  have  been  ordered  consolidated  into  one 

twenty-four  billions,  as  heretofore 
thought.  He  also  favored  a  continua- 
tion of  the  policy  of  lending  money  to 
the  Allies  for  a  limited  time,  to  enable 
them  to  make  purchases  of  us.  Other 
recommendations  were: 

That  excess  profits  tax  rates  for  pay- 
ments due  next  year  be  no  higher  than 
those  in  the  existing  law. 

That  necessary  safeguards  be  provided 
for  war  and  excess  profits  taxes  in  the  form 
of  adequate  provisions  for  amortization, 
conservative  valuation  of  inventories  and 
ascertainment  of  minimum  income  which 
shall  be  exempted  from  the  tax  to  insure 
the  taxpayer  against  injustice  and  avoid- 
able injury. 

That  war  and  excess  profits  taxes  be 
eliminated  entirely  for  payments  due  in 
1920  except  with  respect  to  profits  on  con- 
tracts negotiated  during  the  war  period. 

That  corporation  and  individual  income 
tax  rates  be  increased  on  incomes  of  15)19, 
pavable  in  1920. 

That  the  basis  for  next  year's  taxes  pay- 
able in  1920  be  determined  now,  and  pro- 
visions made  to  meet  a  minimum  revenue 
of  $4,000,000,000  for  1920. 

Some  of  these  suggestions  were  at 
once    opposed    by    Republicans    on    the 


Cuba's  Electoral     '^^^      general      elec- 

rw;o;^„u-  „  tions  in  Cuba  in  the 

Dithculties  „     .  ,      r  XT 

first  week  of  Novem- 
ber exhibited  again  the  inadequacy  of 
her  electoral  law,  which  is  causing  the 
Government  and  well-wishers  of  that 
republic  serious  anxiety.  The  loose- 
ness of  the  provisions  of  this  law 
caused  it  to  be  condemned  at  the  be- 
ginning by  far-sighted  patriots.  The 
previous  elections  had  almost  been  ig- 
nored by  the  Liberals,  and  compara- 
tively few  of  the  Conservatives  voted. 
The  law  provides  no  safeguards  against 
repetition  and  substitution  of  votes,  or 
against  fraud  in  the  secret  counting  of 
them,  so  that  no  one  has  confidence  in 
the  integrity  of  the  returns.  President 
Menocal's  desire  for  fair  elections  is 
undoubted,  and  it  is  taken  as  certain 
that  he  will  struggle  for  reformation 
in  the  next  Congress.  Vice-President 
Nunez  speaks  of  the  situation  as  the 
gravest  crisis  which  Cuba  has  ever  en- 
countered, and  announces  his  determi- 
nation to  apply  his  whole  strength  to 
supporting  the  Maza  y  Arola  bill,  which 
is  calculated  to  do  away  with  the  pres- 
ent evil.  The  three  important  features 
of  the  Maza  y  Arola  bill  are  these: 

First — The  vote  is  to  be  obligatory  upon 
every  one  entitled  to  it,  so  that  the  elector* 
will  not  turn   their  backs  on  the  polls. 

Second — Finger  prints  and  photographs 
shall  be  used  to  identify  the  elector  and 
prevent  ballot  stuflSng,  which  has  been  such 
a  curse  to  Cuba. 

Third — The  counting  of  the  ballots  shali 
be  done  publicly. 

Stefanssen's     ^ne  of  the  most  inter- 

A  ^-  \xr  1  esting  occurrences  of 
Arctic  Work     . ,       ^    ,  .,  * 

the  week  was  the  return 

from  the  Arctic  regions  of  Vilhjalmur 
Stefanssen,  who  reached  New  York 
on  October  30.  He  had  spent  more  than 
five  years  on  the  extreme  northern 
coast  and  islands  of  this  continent,  at 
the  head  of  a  remarkably  well  consti- 
tuted expedition  sent  out  for  scientific 
investigation  by  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment; and,  in  addition  to  obtaining  a 
great  amount  of  useful  information 
respecting  the  geography,  hydrog- 
raphy, ethnology,  and  mineral  and  ani- 
mal resources  of  that  almost  unknown 
country,  he  added  to  the  map  five  new 
islands,  one  as  big  as  Ireland. 

A  part  of  the  expedition,  under 
Stork  Storkersen,  has  remained  there, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  now  drifting  on 
a  great  ice  cake  across  the  Polar  Sea. 
Its  object  is  to  determine  the  force 
and  direction  of  a  current  believed  to 
flow  westward  from  north  of  Alaska, 
and  to  make  soundings,  etc..  along  its 
course.  It  is  expected  that  this  current 
will  take  Storkersen  and  his  four  com 
panions  to  the  vicinity  of  the  island 
New  Siberia  by  the  end  of  next  Feb- 
ruary, whence  they  will  travel  over 
the  ice  to  Siberia,  and  homeward  dur- 
ing the  summer. 
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Central  A  ties 


SOME  weeks  ago 
James  M.  Beck, 
speaking-  before  a 
Philadelphia  audi- 
ence, said  that  when  the 
time  came  to  present  the 
bills  for  the  loans  the 
United  States  has  made 
its  allies,  it  would  be  a 
great  privilege  if  we  could 
cancel  those  debts  saying, 
"These  have  been  paid  in 
the  blood  of  your  sons." 

Such  generosity,  how- 
ever laudable,  will  doubt- 
less be  out  of  the  question 
because  of  the  size  of  the 
debts  and  because  we,  too, 
are  paying  in  the  blood  of 
our  sons.  Yet  the  situation 
has  an  aspect  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  neglect. 
If  the  United  States  is  to 
live  up  to  the  humanita- 
rian principles  it  has  es- 
tablished in  this  war,  if 
we  are  to  maintain  our 
idealistic  leadership,  our 
work  at  the  peace  table  in 
respect  to  our  allies  must 
be  more  than  an  adjust- 
ment of  territory  and  of 
international   finance. 

The  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties   will    necessitate    our 
presenting  to  the  world  a 
new    and    different    proof 
of  the  validity  of  our  na- 
tional purposes.  No  greater  opportunity 
will  ever  be  offered  than  at  the   time 
we  reckon  up  what  France  and   Eng- 
land and  Italy  and  Russia  owe  us. 

The  opportunity  will  be  this:  Instead 
of  our  allies  paying  back  the  entirety 
of  the  money  they  owe,  would  it  not  be 
feasible  for  them  to  spend  some  of  the 
money  for  the  education  of  their  and 
our  children  in  their  countries  and  in 
ours? 

There  is  a  precedent  for  this.  The  re- 
funding of  a  portion  of  the  Boxer  in- 
demnity and  China's  undertaking  to 
devote  that  money  to  the  sending  of 
Chinese  students  to  American  univer- 
sities and  schools  has  resulted  in  win- 
ning  the    esteem    and    respect   of    the 


These  French  girls,  who   have  just  arrived  in  this   country,  hold 
scholarships    for     atudj/     in     our    various     schools     and     colleges 

WHEN  THE  BILLS 
ARE  PRESENTED 
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Chinese  people  and  has  given  both  na- 
tions the  benefits  of  mutual  understand- 
ing. Whatever  other  failures  we  may 
have  made  in  our  Far  Eastern  policy, 
this  stands  as  an  unquestioned  mark  of 
the  sincerity  of  our  national  motives. 

With  this  endowment  as  a  basis, 
would  it  not  be  possible  for  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  to  invest  in  an 
educational  entente  to  extend  over  the 
next  100  years? 

A  number  of  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities already  maintain  fellowships  in 
foreign  institutions,  which  are  award- 
ed on  a  scholarship  competitive  basis. 


Scores  of  graduates  have 
benefited  by  these  and  by 
the  Rhodes  scholarships. 
At  this  writing,  a  system 
of  exchange  professors 
with  universities  of  the 
Allied  countries  is  in  prep- 
aration, Columbia  and 
Cornell  leading  the  way. 
During  the  past  few 
weeks  several  scores  of 
French  girls  have  arrived 
to  complete  their  studies 
at  American  universities. 
Thus  in  various  ways  we 
are  planning  to  inoculate 
ourselves  and  our  allies 
against  future  attacks  of 
Kultur.  But  why  limit  the 
opportunities  to  univer- 
sity training?  Why  not 
extend  this  international 
educational  agreement  to 
include  the  arts,  the  sci- 
ences and  the  higher  forma 
of  trades? 

There  is,  for  example, 
a  Chicago  girl  whose  voice 
has  been  trained  in  that 
city  and  who  desires  to 
study  abroad.  Having  won 
a  competitive  scholarship, 
she  chooses  or  has  chosen 
for  her  a  teacher  or  con- 
servatory in  Paris  to  con- 
tinue her  instruction.  The 
teacher  would  be  paid  for 
her  tuition  and  the  girl 
adequately  supported  for  a  stipulated 
period  by  the  French  Government. 

Or,  in  Grand  Rapids  there  is  a  cab- 
inet maker  who  is  desirous  of  perfect- 
ing himself  in  certain  forms  of  his 
work.  He  may  elect  intarsia,  dreaming 
to  become  a  master  inlay  craftsman. 
For  him  the  doors  of  the  Scoula  Reale 
at  Sorrento  would  be  opened,  and  sup- 
port supplied  by  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment while  he  worked  and  studied 
there. 

Or,  from  out  our  list  of  art  students 
there  may  be  those  who  desire  and  de- 
serve the  personal  training  of  such 
masters  as  Brangdwyn  or  Lavery.  Can 
either  master  or  pupil  conceive  of 
greater  honor?    [Continued  on  page  291 
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One  of  the  great  freight  yards  in  the  East  that  has  been  taken  over  by  the  Government 

IS  UNCLE  SAM  TO  KEEP  THE  RAILROADS? 


I  asked  the  Director  General  of  the 
Railroads,  "Will  the  Government 
keep  the  roads?"  The  Director 
General  answered  easily — as  eas- 
ily as  he  made  seven  important  deci- 
•ions  the  other  day  while  going  down 
the  elevator  and  then  one  en  route  to 
the  carriage  waiting  to  transmit  him 
to  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Treasury. 
He  said,  by  inference,  that,  for  Ameri- 
cans, prophecy  means  /ort/itelling,  that 
his  interest  is  focussed  on  the  war  re- 
sults. He  did  not  even  intimate  that 
the  railroads  might  be  a  big  issue  in 
the  most  vital  election  we  have  ever 
had — our  first  Presidential  election  of 
international  consequence — or  that  the 
roads  and  his  record  might  be  the  issue 
of  all  issues  if  he  is  nominated  Presi- 
dent. 

From  the  interviewer's  approach,  and 
retreat,  and  from  the  approach  of  the 
Senators  who  made  the  same  advance, 
and  retreat,  it  would  have  made  so 
much  better  copy  if  he  had  said,  "My 
dear  man,  it's  all  settled!  We'll  hang 
on  to  the  railroads — you  can  tell  the 
politicians  to  go  hang!" 
But  he  didn't! 

Accordingly,  what  is  left  to  do  but  to 
take  such  quiet  measurement  of 
tchievement  as  we  can  and  look  to  the 
results  recorded  by  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration down  to  date? 

The  point  of  doubt,  of  course,  is  the 
bugaboo  of  Government  ownership. 
There  are  individuals  constitutionally 
for  and  against  almost  anything  worth 
while — which  is  another  way  of  saying 
that  between  memory  of  the  good  old 

times  of  private  control 

"The  good  old  times. 
All  times  are  good  when  old" 
and  present-day  progressions,  there  is 
a  river,  with  two  sides;  between  the 
shipper  who  used  to  use  cars  as  ware- 
houses, and  the  shipper  who  now  gets 
two  days'  free  service,  then  is  charged 
three  dollars  a  day,  and  more  and  more 
until  it  is  ten  dollars  on  the  eighth 
day,    and    ten    each    day    thereafter — 
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there  is  a  river  of  doubt,  a  surging, 
ugly  stream;  and  there  are  other  riv- 
ers, breaking  thcu  their  barriers  now 
and  then,  with  a  roar,  and  there  are 
many  more  reserving  their  force  until 
there  can  be  no  plea  of  patriotism — 
those  that  are  being  pent  up,  by  the 
State  railroad  commission,  for  in- 
stance. 

A   train   proceeding  out  of   Detroit, 
bound  west,  about  a  year  ago,  started 
out  with    certain    repinings    about    re- 
stricted,   held-down    rates    for    freight 
and  passengers.  When  it  got  to  the  In- 
diana line  it  had   to  change  its  head- 
light   and    put    on    another    kind — be- 
cause the  Indiana  railroad  commission 
said  so.  When  it  got  to  the  Illinois  line 
it  had  to  change  the  size  of  its  crew, 
let   us   say.   When   it  got  to  the   next 
line  it  had,  as  it  were,  to  go  thru  a  maze 
of  rate  differentials.   And  so  on — thru 
all  of  forty-eight  states,  let  us  imag- 
ine.   Now   all   the   states — in   honor   of 
United  States  traffic — are  wearing  the 
uniform.  There  are  uniform  rate  class- 
ifications; some  15,000  items  have  been 
classified  anew,  and  rates  are  twenty- 
five    per    cent  higher.    And    passenger 
rates   are   higher — three  cents   a   mile, 
now,   in    interstate   traffic,   three   cents 
and    a   half    if    one    buys    a    Pullman 
ticket.  The  very  engines  are  becoming 
uniform — no  one  knows  just  how  many 
types     and     descriptions     of     engines 
there   were,   but   it   is    estimated    that 
there  are  many  more  than  a  thousand. 
Now  there  are  only  eight  standard  ones 
being  manufactured  for  all  the  300,000 
odd     miles     of     Government-controlled 
line,    the    major    portion    of    the    total 
397,014  miles  of  American  single-track 
line.  And  cars  are  uniform— there  were 
literally    a    couple    of  thousand    types; 
now    there   are    only    twelve    types    of 
freight    car    being    manufactured    for 
the  Government  lines.  On  the  2,100  odd 
Government  lines — all  there  are  except 


about  800  short  ones  not  taken  over- 
supplies   are  uniform. 

Accounting    methods     are     uniform, 
thanks  to  the  work   of   the  Interstate 
Commerce       Commission,       heretofore. 
Now     statistical     methods     are     being 
made  uniform.  Wages  are  uniform,  on 
all    the    Government    lines — and    they 
are  higher,  a  great  deal.  Hours  are  uni- 
form, and  shorter,  generally.  There  ia 
a  uniform  lack  of  press  agencies — Mr. 
McAdoo  maintains  the  only  one,  which 
is  essential,  no  doubt.  There  is  a  uni- 
form  lack  of   the   traffic   departments, 
which  furnished  the  niceties  of  passen- 
ger travel  and  obligations  to  shippers 
— the  Government  abolished  them,  took 
over  the  operation  of  the  roads    only, 
and    left    the    corporate    organization? 
where  they  were,  handling  fiscal   and 
similar   matters.    In   doing   that   it   re- 
duced the  number  of  railroad  officers 
receiving  $5000  or  over  from   2325  to 
1925 — a  reduction  of  400,  constituting 
a  saving  of  $4,614,889  a  year.  On  the 
other    hand,    it    established    seven    Re- 
gional    Directors,    who     receive     from 
$40,000  to  $50,000  a  year,  and  a  goodly 
group   of   Federal   Managers   receiving 
from   $13,000  to   $30,000   a   year,  but, 
since,  under  private  control,  there  wer« 
salaries  greater  than  that  of  the  Presi- 
dent, salaries  ranging  as  high  as  $100.- 
000  a  year,  the  saving  accomplished  i» 
considerable  and,  the  Railroad  Admin- 
istration    affirms,     efficiency     has     not 
been  impaired.  The  four  millions  saved 
in  the  reduction  or  transfer  of   400  of- 
ficers receiving  $5000  or  more  has  been 
contrasted    freely    with    the    increased 
expenditure,   mounting   high    into    mil- 
lions,  that    resulted    from    a    minimum 
advance  of  two  and  one-half  cents  an 
hour  in  the  pay  of  common  labor,  an 
advance   that    ranges   from    forty-thret> 
per  cent  in  the  case  of  employees  draw- 
ing   the    lowest    monthly    wage,    up    to 
nothing     to     those     receiving     $250     a 
month.    The   advance    affected    machin- 
ists, boiler  makers,   blacksmiths,  sheot 
metal  workers,  ele^'trical  workers,  oar- 
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men,  moulders,  others — a  group  of 
about  500,000  of  the  1,700,000  railroad 
employees  of  the  Administration. 
Moreover,  another  added  expense  came 
in  reducing  the  hours  of  labor  to  the 
union  standard  of  eight  hours  a  day, 
with  time-and-a-half  for  overtime — a 
reduction  that  affected  virtually  all 
railroad  employees,  and  impels,  of 
course,  an  increase  in  personnel. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rail- 
roads, if  left  under  private  control, 
would,  without  question,  in  this  time 
of  labor  union  perfection  and  labor 
•carcity,  have  had  to  increase  wages 
and  reduce  hours.  These  changes  would 
Qot  have  been  achieved,  probably,  ex- 
cept by  many  a  hard  fight.  But  Mr. 
McAdoo  has  had  no  fight.  So  we  strike 
on  one  of  those  indeterminate  factors 
which  trim  the  edges  of  argument  and, 
going  to  the  heart  of  things,  make  us 
realize  that  conclusions  are  out  of  or- 
der. We  don't  know  what  troubles  the 
railroads  would  have  had,  what  the  cost 
in  terms  of  war's  progress  and  what 
the  loss  in  economies,  would  have  been; 
we  do  know  that  Mr.  McAdco  invested 
many  millions  a  year  and  as  a  result 
got  sustained,  and  perhaps  will  get, 
uniformly  enthusiastic  production, 
which  in  terms  of  railroads  means 
movement  of  passengers  and  of  freight. 

As  soon  as  we  mention  those  meas- 
arements  we  begin  to  look  at  the  situa- 
tion nationally — probably  shrewd  Mr. 
McAdoo  has  written  it  down  in  hia 
•ecret  book  of  axiom.s  that  if  public 
attention  is  called  often  enough  to  a 
national  view,  after  a  while  it  will  get 
the  habit — and  there  ends  private  own- 
ership. 

The  record,  in  terms  of  passengers 
and  of  ton  miles,  that  is  being  made  is 
astounding.  And  it  is  this  record  which, 
in  the  end — if  we  get  and  keep  the  na- 
tional point  of  view — will  keep  the  rail- 
roads under  Government  management. 

Let  us  look  at  just  a  few  of  the  illus- 
trative figures  that  go  to  show  that 
both  the  freight  and  the  passenger  busi- 
ness of  the  railroads  is  greater  than 
ever  before. 

In  some  regions  the  increase  in  pas- 
•enger  service — due  primarily  to  the 
transport  of  soldiers  and  of  soldiers' 
friends — is  nearly  .50  per  cent  greater 
than  ever  before.  In  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict, for  instance,  the  increase  in  July 
— figures  for  which  are  the  very  latest 
— amounted  to  nearly  .50  per  cent  over 
that  of  a  year  ago,  and  in  the  Poca- 
hontas District,  in  which  is  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  the  increase  was  about  40 
per  cent  and  the  Southwestern  District 
recorded  an  increase  about  similar.  This 
increase,  nationally,  is  in  the  ascen- 
dency still — and  between  getting  sol- 
diers off  to  Europe  and  getting  them 
back  again  the  figures  are  likely  to 
keep  to  the  ascendency.  Study  of  the 
frf-ight  carried  shows  that  tho  the 
amount  of  total  freight  carried  for 
the  first  «ix  months  of  governmental 
administration  was  a  fraction  of  1  per 
cent  less  than  in  the  same  months  of 
the  preceding  year — due  to  weather 
that  themnom<ter.<»  will  never  forget — 
in  .July  the  U/tal  ton  miles  of  freight 
rarried    paiified   the  total   for  the  pre- 


ceding July,  by  4.4  per  cent.  But  the 
total  number  of  freight  car  miles  was 
5.2  per  cent  less.  Why?  Because  the 
cars  were  loaded  fuller,  thanks  to  the 
abolishment  of  any  disposition  to  favor 
particular  shippers  by  sending  for  them 
less  than  full  carloads.  And  there  were 
1.2  per  cent  less  train  miles,  1.5  per 
cent  more  locomotives  in  use  carrying 
freight,  but  4.3  per  cent  more  in  or 
awaiting  shop.  All  this  spells  out  bigger 
carloads,  bigger  trainloads — efficiency, 
in  a  word — exactly  the  kind  of  efficiency 
that  makes  up  for  shortage  in  locomo- 
tives and  cars,  and  substitutes  itself 
for  the  purchase  of  equipment  when 
equipment  costs  a  tremendous  deal 
more  than  it  has  ever  cost  in  the  his- 
tory of  railroading. 

Add  to  this  that  in  many  instances 
the  saving  in  the  routing  of  freight  and 
of  passengers  between  given  points  has 
been  decreased  from  200  to  500  miles, 
and  we  get  another  advantage  operat- 
ing nationally.  To  take  a  specific  in- 
stance, in  sixty  days  about  9000  cars 
being  operated  between  two  western 
cities  were  so  routed  as  to  effect  a  sav- 
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ing  of  195  miles  in  the  mileage  traveled 
by  each  car  each  trip,  which  means  a 
saving  of  1,754,644  miles,  which,  at 
six  cents  a  mile  means  a  good  round 
$100,000  saving  on  just  one  little  patch 
of  the  379,014  miles  of  United  States 
track  heretofore  owned  and  operated  by 
2905  separate  companies. 

These  paragraphs  are  illustrations. 
They  are  not  studies.  Consequently  it 
is  permissible  to  plot  another  curve 
by  way  of  illustration:  The  Railroad 
War  Board,  in  May  and  June  of  last 
years,  moved  more  freight  than  has 
been  moved  in  any  two  months  before 
and  only  recently  equaled  since.  It 
made  a  tremendous  showing.  That 
board,  with  the  best  railroad  talent  in 
the  world,  jacked  our  transportation 
vehicle  up,  and  up,  and  up — until  it 
rolled  over  into  the  ditch  and  howled 
to  Garfield  and  Pershing  that  the  end 
of  the  world  had  come.  The  Railway 
War  Board  discovered  bitterly,  in 
short,  before  a  patient  public  that,  in 
an  emergency  organizations  can  be 
stretched  from  95,  say,  to  110,  and 
from  110,  say,  to  115,  and  then,  like  a 
rubber  band  they  snap  and  go  to  perdi- 
tion. Consolidation  had  to  be  called  in 
to  gather  the  fragments  together. 
Stated  bluntly,  this  means  that  when 
put  to  the  test  the  railroads  came  up 
to  mark  and  then  fell  off.  Since  then, 
under  governmental  administration, 
they  have  come  up  to  mark  and  passed 
it  and  in  carrying  power  and  in  many 
almost  innumerable  eflficiencies  are  still 
in  the  ascendency.  Figures  do  not  lie, 
the  record  no  one  can  escape:  Under 
governmental  management  the  roads 
have  done  something — and  are  doing  it 
better  and  better  all  the  time — that 
under  private  ownership  they  could 
not  do. 

And  they  are  doing  it  by  using  the 
very  talent,  indeed  only  part  of  the 
very  talent,  that  failed  to  do  it  be- 
fore. On  January  6,  six  days  after  the 
Railroad  Administration  took  hold,  213 
ocean-going  steamers  were  lying  idle 
in  New  York  Harbor  awaiting  either 
cargo  or  bunker  coal.  The  U-boats  were 
at  their  worst;  the  late  Lord  Rhondda, 
Food  Controller  of  England,  cabled: 
"Unless  America  can  increase  in  Jan- 
uary the  quantity  of  supplies  sent  in 
December  I  am  unwilling  to  guarantee 
that  the  Allied  nations  can  hold  out." 
At  our  Atlantic  ports  cars  under  load 
were  backed  up  on  sidetracks  for  miles, 
until  railroad  officers  desperately  were 
dumping  perishables  out  on  the  ground. 
Two  million  tons  of  freight — 44,320  car- 
loads— were  piled  up  at  port  terminals. 
And  then  the  compact  little  organiza- 
tion called  the  Railroad  Administration, 
which  has  office  space  in  Washington 
not  in  total  amount  more  than  many  in- 
dividual railroads  had,  began  to  ham- 
mer at  the  mountain  to  get  it  moved. 
They  sent  out  orders,  gave  the  regional 
directors  all  the  freedom  in  the  world, 
seeing  to  it,  by  the  way,  that  the  whole 
mesh  of  priority  makeshifts  was 
thrown  into  the  Atlantic.  The  regional 
directors  began  to  hammer  at  the  moun- 
tain. Month  by  month,  as  they  got  the 
congestion  down,  the  quantity  handled 
went    up.      [Continued    on     page    S02 


WINNING  4796  NEW  CHURCH  MEMBERS 


FOUR  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  ninety-six  additions  to  To- 
ledo's churches  in  a  four  months' 
campaign!  Remarkable?  No.  In- 
teresting? Yes — very.  And  gratifyimj 
— tremendously  so — because  it  simp'y 
exeniplities  once  more  the  cosmic  power 
of  advertising  to  move  the  world — the 
world  of  spirit  as  well  as  the  world  of 
commerce.  When  a  Federation  of 
Churches  maintains  a  "drum  fire"  if 
advertising  of  all  kinds — nj^wspaper-?, 
street  cars,  bill  boards,  moving  picture 
slides,  window  placards,  hand  cards, 
Utters,  direct  mail  advertising,  et.:., 
etc. — in  a  brief  but  whirlwind  cam- 
paign to  "broaden  the  base  line"  of  iis 
member  churches,  it  makes  a  story 
worth  the  telling;  especially  when  it 

(a)  Exceeds  the  quota  of  results 
(new  church  members)  set  at  the  start 
of  the  "drive"  as  the  objective. 

(b)  Makes  it  a  pay-as-you-go  cam- 
paign by  taking  in  enough  money  to 
almost  cover  the  expenses. 

Time  was  when  advertising  was 
looked  at  askance  by  conservative 
church  boards.  And  some  of  the  ante- 
diluvian crustaceans  on  those  boards 
(because  there  are  still  a  scattering  of 
them  left,  mostly  of  the  old  school,  of 
course)  still  rather  maintain  that  Stcne 
Age  perspective — call  church  advertis- 
ing undignified,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing. 

But  that  view  is  fast  being  pushed 
into  the  limbo  of  the  dead  and  gone. 
The  last  decade  has  seen  church  adver- 
tising forge  into  its  own.  The  Church 
Advertising  Department  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World 
is  doing  yeoman  work  in  this  valiant 
service.  The  advertising  activities  of 
Rev.  Christian  F.  Reisner,  the  titular 
head  of  that  department  and  the  im- 
petus they  have  given  his  New  York 
chui'ch  have  proved  a  revelation. 

Several  more  or  less  authoritative 
v/orks  have  been  written  on  church 
publicity  that  attempt  to  cover  the  field 
in  its  entirety — over,  under,  around 
and  thru;  in  fact,  most  of  them  try  to 
cover  so  much  that  they  are  not  spe- 
cific enough.  They  are  like  Uncle  Joe 
Cannon's  characterization  of  the  Demo- 
cratic platform  some  years  ago,  during 
the  presidential  campaign  when  Alton 
B.  Parker  was  running  against  Roose- 
velt. Uncle  Joe  said:  "The  Democratic 
platform  reminds  me  of  a  Mother  Hub- 
bard dress — it  covers  everything  and 
touches  nothing!" 

The  trouble  with  church  advertising 
is  that  up  until  now  it  has  had  to  spend 
almost  all  its  energies  in  pioneering. 
And  the  job  was  no  pink  tea.  There 
were  practically  no  stretches  of  easy 
going — it  was  just  like  blasting  thru 
the  solid  rock  all  the  way.  Everybody 
who  was  not  "fur  it  was  agin'  it" — 
there  were  no  middle  grounders.  As 
near  as  I  can  diagnose  the  trouble,  it 
labored  under  the  handicap  of  being 
misunderstood.  Advertising  was  con- 
sidered too  much  of  a  commercial  force 
to  be  utilized  as  force  for  the  kingdom 
of  God. 
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BY  WILLIAM  N.  BAYLESS 

And  when  you  conic  to  get  right 
down  to  analysis,  we  usually  do  think 
of  it  only  as  a  business  force.  Stop  the 
first  ten  men  you  see  on  the  street  and 
mention  advertiswy  to  'em — it's  dollars 
to  iron  washers  that  they  instantly 
think  of  it  as  a  means  of  selling  goods. 

But  we  now  kni.w  that  advertising 
has  scarcely  nicked  the  surface  of  its 
field  of  usefulness  and  that  commerce 
is  only  one  segment  of  that  vast  field. 
We  now  know  that  the  bro?.der  defini- 
tion of  advertising  is  that  it  is  a  force 
for  influencing  people's  minds  and  mov- 


You  Are  Cordially  Invited 

to  the 

NOON  -  DAY  MEETINGS 


at 


Keith's  Theater 


TWO        MARCH  12th  to  16th 
WEEKS    MARCH  19th  to  23rd 

From  12:10  to  12:30 


Gripping,  red-blooded  addresses  by 
dynamic  Master  Speakers,  who 
handle  their  subjects  without  gloves 
— and  with  a  fire  and  fervor  that 
will  thrill  you!  Splendid  music. 
Come, 


INTER-CHURCH  FEDERATION 
of  Toledo. 


One  of  the  many  posters  that  helped  make 
the  church  membership  campaign  a  success 

ing  them  to  take  a  given  course  of  ac- 
tion; that  action  may  be  to  vote  for  a 
certain  principle,  to  abstain  from  eat- 
ing certain  foods,  to  go  to  church  on 
a  certain  day,  to  support  a  certain  cause 
or  simply  to  believe  a  certain  doctrine 
cr  propaganda.  The  course  of  action 
need  not  confine  itself  to  filling  out  a 
coupon  clipped  from  an  ad,  or  rapping 
on  the  dealer's  counter  to  attract  the 
attention  of  a  clerk  nonchalantly  man- 
icuring his  nails. 

Elbert  Hubbard  called  advertising  "a 
cosmic  force  as  irresistible  as  the  force 
of  gravity."  Gerald  Stanley  Lee  in  his 
latest  book  calls  it  the  most  powerful 
thing  in  the  world  today!  Given  a  gen- 
erous measure  of  it  and  sufficient  time 
and  you  can  mold  and  shape  human 
opinion,  you  can  warp  civilization  itself 
for  good  or  ill.  It  is  said  that  advertis- 
ing reelected  President  Wilson — the 
posters  and  the  magazine  and  news- 
paper display.  It  is  beyond  argument 
that  it  has  won  for  prohibition  in  sev- 
eral state  elections.  In  its  earlier  and 
cruder  forms  it  made  states  and  set  up 
djmasties.  When  hard  prest  by  the 
Roman   Senate  Ca?sar  more   than   once 


appealed  to  the  people  by  advertising- 
on  the  walls  of  Rome. 

Gerald  Stanley  Lee's  daring  in  bold- 
ly affirming  that  advertising  is  the 
most  powerful  force  in  the  world  chal- 
longed  my  attention.  It  made  a  very 
deep  impression  upon  me.  So  when  I 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive board  of  the  Inter-Church  Fed- 
eration of  Toledo  and  asked  to  head' 
the  Commission  on  Evangelism  I  de- 
murred unless  I  could  get  an  adequate 
advertising  appropriation  to  carry  on 
the  work.  As  chairman  of  that  commit- 
tee, I  knew  that  I  must  needs  assume 
responsibility  for  the  results  from  the 
forthcoming  city-wide  evangelistic  cam- 
paign. And  I  felt  that  if  anything 
would  put  the  campaign  across  it  was 
advertising.  So  I  got  my  appropriatior 
first. 

Then  our  committee  met  and  planned 
out  the  various  moves  in  our  campaign, 
down  to  the  minutest  particulars,  ap- 
pointed the  subcommittees  to  carry 
them  out  and  finally  determined  upon 
the  quota  of  results  (accessions  to  the 
churches)  that  we  thought  possible  to- 
attain,  the  objective  toward  which  we 
would  aim.  Then  we  gathered  all  the 
material  together  and  printed  it  in  a 
comprehensive  four-page  program,  to- 
gether with  the  personnel  of  the  com- 
mittees. This  large  program,  8%xll 
inches  when  folded,  formed  a  sort  of 
"bill  of  particulars"  of  all  the  activi- 
ties of  our  commission — put  us  on  rec- 
ord in  a  public  way  as  to  the  lint  to- 
which  we  proposed  to  hew. 

The  activities  we  laid  out  for  our 
work  covered  an  intensive,  high-pres- 
sure campaign  starting  with  a  New 
Year's  Eve  Watch  Night  Service  on 
December  31,  1917,  to  usher  in  the  new 
twelvemonth,  and  extending  up  to  Eas- 
ter. The  Calendar  of  Events  on  the 
program  was  as  follows: 

CALENDAR 

The  iNTER-CHURcn  Federation  of 

Toledo 

December  31.  1917— Watch  Night  Prayer 
Service. 

January  6-13,  1918— The  Week  of  Prayer. 

I'cbruary  1,  March  31 — Pastors'  Catechism 
or  Communion  Classes. 

February  11-18-25  March  4 — Personal 
Work  Classes. 

March  3 — Go-to-Chureh  Sunday. 

March    10 — Sunday    School    Decision    Day. 

March   10-17 — Cottage   Prayer  Meetings. 

March  11-23 — Down-town  Theater  Meet- 
ings. 

March  17-31 — General  Evangelistic  Drive 
in   all  churches. 

March  31 — Easter. 

This  program  was  predicated  on  a 
cumulative  series  of  events  growing  in 
both  importance  and  interest  as  the 
campaign  proceeded,  culminating  in  a 
great  city-wide  evangelistic  "drive" 
just  before  Easter,  all  churches  in  the 
city  participating. 

In   three    of   the   feature   events   on 
this  program,  advertising  was  used  in 
tensively  and  extensively  as  follows : 

WATCH    NIGHT    PRAYER    SERVICE 

The  only  extra  form  of  promotion  useJ 
in  this  feature  of  the  program,  other  thau 
the  usual  church  elTort,  was  a  series  of 
terse  pungent  little  four  luiuute  adihvsses 
ilelivereil    by    a      IContinurd   oh    paifts   SOO 


NEWS 


nt-Harpers  ]4^ekly 

PICTORIAL 


SPECIAL   WAR   REPRESENTATIVES 

Edvoari  M.  House  (left)  and  Elihu  Root 
were  both  given  special  missions  to  Europe 
by  President  Wilson  during  19J7. 
Colonel  House  represented  the 
United  S^tates  on  the  Supreme  "War 
Council  at  Versailles.  Senator  Root, 
headed      a      mission      to      Russia 


SEC.  HOUSTON  AND  JUDGE  BKANDElS 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  sound  the 
practical  note  in  reconstruction  plans.  Louis 
D.  Brandeis  (right)  is  an  author- 
ity on  points  of  law.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  bp  President  Wilson  in  1916 


IH^^^^^^T 


AT  THE  PEACE  TABLE 

These  are   the  men  who  have  been  mentioned  as  probable  repre- 
sentatives  of   the   United  Btatei   at   the  coming  peace  conference 


FOIt  TIfE  IIEI'CIJLICANH 
Judge  Charlen  I).  Ilughrs 
and  Hpnntnr  Root  an;  Uu: 
chi^f  K.fpulilu-.avH  on  yrl  nuq- 
ginlc.d     as     peaie     didt.ualr.s 


r«  ^r  jg^Lg^jjJaai 


THE    SECFtETAUIES    OP 

WAR  AND  STATE 
Secri^lary  linker,  recently  re- 
turned   from     Europe,     and 
Krcntarii      Iiansing       (left) 

i 


^^« 


TJ..'  Inc/o-p^nc/cnt      N    EWS-PICTORTAL    Harp^r'3  H^c^klt, 


Ovarteiy  0/  the  Ltndon  Sphere- 

OUT  OF  GERMAN  SLAVERY 
These  civiliana  of  Saudemont  are  celebrating  with  their  Oanadianresouera  the  victory  that  brings  them  their  first  hitftpy  laugh  in  fomr 
long  years.  Saudemont  is  some  twenty  kilometers  southeast  of  Arras.  The  inhabitants  have  been  under  German  rule  thruout  the  tc^r 


Ttie  Tn<Jep<;trJ^nt      N   EWS~PTCTORTAL     Harper's  H^<',Mtf 


MOPPING  UP 

4.  recent  cartoon  shoiced  War  worn 
out  after  his  protracted  spree  that 
spread  destruction  thru  the  world 
calling  out  to  Peace,  "It's  over  now. 
You  can  clean  up!"  "And  all  I've  got 
to  do,"  says  Peace,  "is  to  wash  the 
dishes,  sweep  the  floors,  feed  the  chil- 
dren, mend  the  furniture,  get  rid  of 
the  dirt  and  put  the  house  in  order." 
That  is  about  the  size  of  it.  The 
aftermath  of  tear  is  going  to  be  in 
tome  respects  a  bigger  job  than  the 
fighting  and  upon  the  men  who  won 
the  victory  falls  the  immediate  task 
of  beginning  the  reconstruction. 
"Mopping  Up"  is  what  they  call  it. 
These  pictures,  just  received  from 
France,  show  how  they  have  gone 
Q*    the    job    with    a    will    already 

©  Vndertoood  <t  Vnderviood 


Central  Nevt 

AMERICANS  REBUILDING  A  FRENCH  ROAD 


@  Ctmmtttee  m  Public  Intormatlon,  Irom  Western  Newfpaper  VnUrn 

MAKING  CITIES  LIVABLE  AGAIN 
These  American  troops  are  cleaning  up  the  debris  in  » 
corner  of  Chateau-Thierry,  the  name  that  they  madt 
memorable  in  the  victorious  battle  that  began  the  Alliea 
advance  last  July.  In  the  photograph  at  the  top  of  tht 
page  are  French  soldiers  trorking  to  clear  away  tht 
wreckage    of    their    homes    from    the    streets    of    Royt 


v»d«r9>o*4  A  ri„4mm<HA  >,  THE  (;ANAF>IANH    rOI-ICING   CAMl'.UAI 

Firf,»  net  by  the  retreating  Germant  were  still  burning  when  this  photograph  vms  made.  The  Uritish  took  Camhrai  after  heavy  fighting 


WHEN  ENGLAND  WAS  AT  BAY 


GERMANY  began  her  great  of- 
Itiisive  on  March  21  while  our 
convoy  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
ocean.  Eight  days  later  we  dis- 
embarked from  our  steamer,  which  I 
may  now  say  was  the  "Adriatic,"  at 
I^iverpool.  Our  troops,  who  were  the 
first  to  cross  the  companionway,  left 
immediately  in  the  special  train 
awaiting  them  for  an  untold  evac- 
uation camp  and  we  civilians,  after 
passing  thru  the  formalities  of  the  Cus- 
toms House  and  Scotland  Yard,  betook 
ourselves  to  the  city  to  walk  about  and 
see  the  sights  prior  to  our  departure  for 
Lxmdon  on  the  early  afternoon  train. 
Liverpool  was  enveloped  in  a  good  old 
Scotch  mist  and  as  the  day  was  Good 
Friday  the  streets  were  all  deserted  and 
the  shops  closed.  Our  first  glimpse  of 
Mother  England  was  a  rather  forlorn 
one.  The  prospect  of  being  able  to  see 
anybody  or  do  anything  until  the  fol- 
lowing Tuesday  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, for  all  England  was  taking  four 
days  off  on  account  of  the  Easter  holi- 
days, and  holidays,  like  afternoon  tea, 
is  a  British  institution  that  only  a  Ger- 
man invasion  would  be  able  to  suppress. 
After  our  walk  we  attended  a 
Church  of  England  service  and  then 
went  to  the  railroad,  where  we  found  a 
regiment  of  New  Zealand  boys  waiting 
to  be  taken  to  their  camp.  What  a  mag- 
nificent set  of  fellows  they  were — tall, 
lithe,  bronzed  and  each  with  a  red- 
banded  sombrero  hat  which  looked  very 
much  like  the  ones  our  American  boys 
love  so  well,  but  which  have  now  had 
to  be  discarded  for  the  more  unbecom- 
ing caps.  I  have  since  seen  the  English, 
Canadian,  Australian,  South  African, 
Italian,  French,  Belgian,  Russian,  Por- 
tuguese and  American  armies  in  rest 
and  in  action,  and  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  the  New  Zealand  boys 
are  the  finest  appearing  troops  of  all. 
They  had  come  over  in  a  trim  little  ship 
that  had  proceeded  thru  the  Panama 
Canal  and  joined  our  convoy  at  its  ren- 
dezvous in  New  York.  Except  for  a 
day's  shore  leave  at  Newport  News  they 
had  been  six  weeks  .on  shipboard  since 
they  left  home.  Their  little  black,  green 
and  pink  camouflaged  boat  had  kept 
next  to  our  leviathan  all  the  way  over, 
and  every  day  we  watched  them  across 
the  waves  drilling  and  playing  games 
on  deck. 

Traveling  in  England  now  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  what  it  was  be- 
fore the  war.  "Booking  rates"  have  in- 
creased almost  to  the  prohibition  point. 
England  discourages  passenger  traffic 
even  more  than  we  have.  The  trains 
are  run  so  near  to  full  capacity  that 
most  people  have  to  get  to  the  station 
fully  an  hour  before  the  time  of  de- 
parture if  they  intend  to  get  seats. 
Women  ticket  agents,  women  ticket 
punchers,  women  conductors  and  even 
women  "baggage  smashers"  do  most  of 
the  work  formerly  done  by  men.  But  1 
could  never  get  used  to  seeing  a  woman 
porter  at  the  railroad  station  carry- 
ing heavy  bags  while  an  officer  or 
other  gentleman  walked  behind  empty- 
handed.  — 
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BY  HAMILTON  HOLT 

Wo  arrived  at  the  Berkeley  Hotel  in 
London  in  time  to  walk  out  on  Picca- 
dilly and  see  something  of  the  city  be- 
fore dinner.  The  streets  were  not  nearly 
so  deserted  as  those  of  Liverpool. 
Throngs  of  pedestrians  and  many  taxis 
and  buses  were  moving  up  and  down. 
Almost  every  man  wore  a  uniform. 
There  was  the  superdrest  colonel  with 
brass  buttons,  Sam  Brown  belt,  highly 
polished  shoes  and  leggings,  carrying 
his  inevitable  cane  in  one  hand  and  his 
gloves  in  the  other.  There  were  bare- 
kneed,  kilted  Scotch,  lithe  Australians, 
American-looking  Canadians,  sturdy 
South  Africans,  with  here  and  there 
a  stray  tasseled-capped  Belgian  or  a 
Frenchman  in  skyblue  uniform  and 
red-topped  cap.  The  American  officers 
were  the  most  modestly  drest  soldiers 
to  be  seen  in  London  and  they  were 
fev7  and  far  between.  This  war  has 
completely  transposed  the  coloration  of 
the  sexes.  It  is  the  male  sex  now  that 
is  resplendent  in  blue,  orange,  green, 
red,  gold  and  silver.  It  is  the  women 
who  dress  in  drab  plumage  like  the 
ladybirds. 

We  planned  to  dine  in  a  different 
hotel  each  evening,  not  only  to  sample 
the  English  war  time  cooking,  but  to 
see  how  the  English  rationing  system 
worked  out.  There  seemed  to  be  plenty 
to  eat  everywhere.  Fish  and  eggs  were 
abundant  and  the  staple  for  a  solid 
meal.  But  sugar  and  meat  could  not  be 
obtained  without  tickets.  Each  dinner 
began  with  hors  d'oeuvres,  which  con- 
sisted of  sardines,  cold  tongue,  pickles 
and  three  or  four  kinds  of  vegetable 
salads.  I  soon  found  this  to  be  the  best 
course  to  eat  in  England.  It  was  in- 
variably good,  whereas  the  other  courses 
were  apt  to  be  tasteless,  as  condiments 
and  sauces  are  reduced  to  a  minimum 
if  not  entirely  abandoned. 

In  the  best  restaurants  the  English 
have  all  their  menus  printed  in  French. 
But  now  that  they  can  no  longer  get 
French  cooks  and  waiters  they  do  not 


W.  n.  Page,  recent  Ambanmidor  to  England 


fall  back  on  English  help,  but  employ 
exclusively  the  Swiss.  I  waa  told  to  be 
careful  of  my  conversation  in  the  pres- 
ence of  these  Swiss  waiters,  as  many 
of  them  were  German  spies. 

The  Englishman,  especially  of  the 
aristocratic  class,  used  to  eat  six 
moals  a  day — tea  and  biscuits  in  bed, 
breakfast  at  nine,  luncheon  at  one,  tea 
at  five,  and  dinner  at  eight,  and  then 
something  cold  before  going  to  bed. 
The  middle  class,  of  course,  have  never 
fared  like  this.  But  now  everybody  is 
cut  down  to  the  minimum.  Indeed  some 
have  dropt  below,  as  the  following 
poem  I  ran  across  in  one  of  the  London 
papers  attests: 

A  "fat  lady"  daily  grew  fonder 

Of  the  rations  arranged  by  Lord  Rhondda 

So  "refined"  she  became. 

That  you'll  notice  her  name 
On  a  tomb  in  the  cemetery  yonder. 

Every  one  was  required  to  register 
for  food  as  for  about  everything  else. 
One  friend  informed  me  that  "We  shall 
soon  have  to  register  for  leave  to- 
sneeze." 

The  theaters,  which  used  to  begin  at 
nine,  now  opened  at  seven.  This  was, 
of  course,  a  direct  blow  at  the  prevalent 
London  habit  of  "dining  out."  All  ho- 
tel restaurants  had  to  have  their  light* 
extinguished  at  9:30. 

When  we  arrived  in  London  the  cur- 
few law  was  just  going  into  effect. 
This  was  revolutionary.  It  abolished 
evening  dress,  established  six  o'clock 
dinner,  threatened  five  o'clock  tea, 
started  amusements  at  seven,  closed 
hotels  at  ten,  stopped  hot  suppers,  took 
night  buses  off,  rearranged  traffic,  gave 
thousands  a  longer  sleep,  saved  coal 
and  light  and  cut  down  banquets.  But 
it  did  not  seem  to  affect  the  theater 
attendance  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

That  night  we  went  to  a  typical  Lon- 
don "Review,"  which  as  far  as  I  can 
see  was  just  such  a  vaudeville  show 
as  can  be  found  any  night  on  Broad- 
way. But  there  were  three  things  at  this 
and  other  "Reviews"  that  seemed  to  me 
especially  significant.  First,  there  were 
invariably  songs  about  America,  In  fact 
a  chorus  draped  in  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
was  brought  on  in  some  part  of  the 
program  in  every  music  hall  -I  visit- 
ed in  London  and  Paris.  Second,  there 
were  a  great  many  jokes  about  drink- 
ing whiskey.  In  America  with  the 
growth  of  sentiment  for  prohibition  this 
kind  of  joke  has  gone  completely  out  of 
fashion.  But  in  England  where  the  con- 
sumption of  liquor  is  still  abundant  this 
is  always  sure  to  bring  down  the  house. 
Third,  between  the  acts  the  pictures  of 
the  Allied  celebrities  were  usually 
thrown  on  the  screen.  There  would  be 
Lloyd  George,  King  George  and  Haig 
from  England,  Clemenceau,  Poinoare 
and  Foch  from  France,  Victor  Emma- 
nuel, Orlando  and  Diaz  from  Italy.  Each 
one  of  these  would  get  a  perfunctory 
amount  of  handclapping,  but  when  Ad- 
miral Sims  of  our  Navy  was  thrown  on 
the  screen  he  got  more  applause  than 
any  of  them,  and  then  when  General 
Pershing  was  shown  he  got  more  than 
Admiral  Sims,  and  finally  when  WiK>d 
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row  Wilson's  face  appeared  the  house 
went  wild.  Judge  Wadhams  and  I 
nudged  each  other  with  delight.  We  had 
supposed  that  the  United  States  would 
have  been  unpopular  everywhere  in 
Europe.  We  expected  to  find  an  atti- 
tude of  mind  that  would  say:  "Yes,  you 
Americans  waited  three  years  while  we 
•were  holding  the  world  safe  from  the 
Hun.  But  now  you  are  in,  don't  think 
you  are  going  to  settle  the  whole  af- 
fair. It  is  for  you  to  show  a  little  hu- 
mility and  modesty  in  view  of  the  time 
it  took  you  to  make  up  your  mind  when 
the  issue  was  as  clear  as  a  pikestaff  to 
us  from  the  beginning."  But  I  did  not 
find  this  critical  attitude  toward 
America  in  any  country  I  vis- 
ited, least  of  all  in  England. 
On  the  contrary,  everywhere  I 
went  I  discovered  the  United 
States  was  the  most  popular 
nation  on  earth  and  with  all 
classes  of  people.  It  was  almost 
pathetic  to  see  the  confidence 
Europe  has  in  our  power  and 
purpose  and  in  our  ability  to 
make  good.  When  I  realized  the 
deficiencies  of  my  owm  country 
and  how  far  from  perfect  we 
were,  it  made  me  feel  that  we 
must  make  every  conceivable 
endeavor  not  to  dispel  this  good 
opinion. 

Woodrow  Wilson  everywhervj 
was  recognized  as  the  one  great 
statesman  that  the  war  has  pro- 
duced. All  classes  acknowledge 
his  ability  and  leadership.  The 
common  people  worship  him. 
Indeed  I  think  it  is  no  exagger- 
ation to  say  that  our  President 
is  more  the  Premier  of  Eng- 
land, France  and  Italy  than 
Lloyd  George,  Clemenceau  and 
Orlando.  Even  the  so-called  up- 
per classes  of  England  are  to- 
day giving  him  their  homage, 
and  this  is  all  the  more  remark- 
able when  it  is  remembered 
that  his  statesmanship  is  bound 
to  weaken  privileg  every- 
where thruout  the  world. 

On  our  way  home  from  the 
music  hall  we  had  our  first 
glimpse  of  London  after  dark. 
Not  a  light  showed  in  any  win- 
dow.   The    streets    were    pitch 


American  Embassy  at  Grosvenor  Gar- 
dens. The  American  Army  and  Navy 
Headquarters  were  in  an  adjoining 
building.  It  was  a  very  busy  spot.  Am- 
bassador Page  was  not  in,  but  we 
found  that  he  had  left  an  invitation  for 
us  to  take  luncheon  with  him  at  one 
o'clock  at  his  home.  Punctually  at  the 
hour  we  presented  ourselves  at  10 
Grosvenor  Square  and  were  promptly 
ushered  by  a  relay  of  footmen  into  the 
presence  of  the  Ambassador  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James. 

The  Pages  have  rented  a  fine  old 
square  house  in  one  of  the  most  digni- 
fied and  charming  parts  of  London.     It 


A    Zeppelin,   one   of  a   rttidiiu/   parti/,   flyttif/   over   London 


Americans,  I  heard  unstinted  encomi- 
ums of  our  Ambassador.  He  has  not 
only  made  for  himself  a  high  reputa- 
tion as  a  diplomat  of  ability,  sound 
judgment  and  tact,  but  he  has  acquired 
considerable  fame  as  an  after-dinner 
speaker. 

iMrs.  Page  likewise  enjoys  a  distin- 
guished position  in  London  society.  To 
show  the  esteem  in  which  she  is  held 
it  is  only  necessary  to  record  that  on 
the  8th  of  June  she  was  invited 
by  the  First  Lord  of  the  British  Ad- 
miralty, with  the  express  approval  of 
the  King,  to  be  official  sponsor  at  the 
launching  of  the  "Eagle,"  one  of  the 
largest  ships  in  the  English 
navy.  The  British  naval  ensign 
and  the  Stars  and  Stripes  flew 
side  by  side  from  jackstaffs  on 
the  ship's  bow  during  the  cere- 
mony and  representatives  of  the 
United  States  naval  forces  in 
Europe  were  requested  to  be 
present  by  Admiral  Sims,  com- 
mander of  the  United  States 
forces  in  European  waters. 

I  found  Mr.  Page  in  a  state 
of  high  perturbation  over  the 
fact  that  while  the  British  line 
was  being  pushed  back  toward 
the  sea  and  the  fate  of  England 
was  hanging  in  the  balance,  the 
American  army  was  occupying 
a  quiet  sector  of  the  French 
line,  and  as  far  as  he  knew  had 
no  intention  of  going  up  to  help 
the  British  where  the  fight  was 
the  thickest. 

"It  is  better,"  he  said  to  me, 
"for  America  to  lose  a  whole 
division  than  to  remain  inactive 
in  this  crisis  in  the  world's  his- 
tory. We  must  have  the  Ameri- 
can flag  at  the  battlefront,  no 
matter  what  the  result."  Mr. 
Page  informed  me  that  one  of 
the  most  important  members  of 
the  British  Cabinet  said  that 
while  the  Government  under- 
stood the  matter  fully  the  peo- 
ple would  say  that  the  Ameri- 
cans had  never  intended  to  fight 
anyhow  if  we  did  not  eome  to 
the  help  of  the  Allies. 

We  talked  the  matter  over  in 


black 

except  for  the  faintest  bluish  lights  in 
the  street  lamps,  which  were  covered 
from  above  so  as  to  be  invisible  from 
aeroplanes  in  the  sky.  Even  the  head- 
lights in  the  buses  and  taxis  were 
so  ehaded  as  to  throw  a  faint  light  only 
a  few  feet  ahead  on  the  street  level. 
At  every  underground  station,  or  arch- 
way or  other  point  of  safety,  an  illu- 
mined street  sign  pointed  the  way  to 
safety  in  case  of  an  air  raid.  When 
we  reached  the  Berkeley  Hot<ji  w© 
found  the  entrance  in  complete  dark- 
neBS  and  curtains  drawn  across  the 
windows  of  all  the  rooms.  There  was 
no  raid,  however,  that  night.  Indeed  I 
never  was  in  a  raid  in  London,  tho  I 
ftnjoyfd  one  or  two  false  alarms.  I  had 
U>  wait  till  I  got  to  Paris  and  the  towns 
near  the  front  1'>r  that  exciting  experi- 
ence. 

The    next    morning    I    called    at    the 


was  designed  and  decorated  by  the  fa- 
mou.s  Adam,  and  is  now  furnished  in  the 
most  discriminating  taste.  It  is  a  home 
such  as  any  American  gentleman  would 
be  more  than  proud  to  call  his  own.  The 
Embassy  at  the  Court  of  St.  James  has 
been  considered,  I  suppose,  next  to  the 
Presidency  and  the  Chief  Justiceship 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  tho 
most  honorable  office  in  the  gift  of  tha 
American  people.  Certainly  the  tradi- 
tion.5  handed  down  by  those  who  have 
occupied  it  have  made  it  a  diplomatic 
po:it  second  to  none  in  the  world.  Mr. 
Page  may  not  possess  the  heritage  of 
Robert  Lincoln,  the  literary  genius  of 
James  Russell  Lowell,  the  wealth 
of  Whitclaw  Reid  nor  the  golden  per- 
sonality of  Joseph  11.  Choate,  but  no 
one  pf  them  knew  the  American  people 
an  well  as  he  and  therefore  could  have 
reprf/sented  them  better.  p]verywhere  I 
wf-nt,     among     both     Englishmen     and 


all  its  aspects  and  I  finally  sug- 
gested that  it  might  be  possible  for  a 
private  citizen  to  appeal  to  public  opin- 
ion in  the  United  States  when  it  would 
be  impossible  for  a  man  in  his  official 
position  to  do  such  a  thing.  I  asked 
him  if  he  thought  it  would  be  wise  for 
me  to  send  a  cable  home  urging  the  im- 
mediate sending  of  American  troops  to 
the  front  to  support  the  British.  Mr. 
Page  thought  a  minute  and  then  said, 
"That  is  a  good  idea."  So  after  lunch- 
eon he  took  me  into  his  library  and 
asked  me  to  sit  down  at  his  desk  and 
write  a  cable  dispatch.  Accordingly  I 
composed  the  following  cable,  which 
Mr.  Page  approved  without  a  change. 
It  would  have  been  useless  to  send  it 
to  The  Independent,  which  appeared 
only  once  a  week,  for  the  question  waa 
one  of  hours  and  not  of  days.  So  I  took 
it  myself  to  the  New  York  Timea  rep- 
resentative, Mr.  Marshall,  with  a  letter 
of  introduction  [Continued  on  page  299 


OUR  HONOR  ROLL  OF  WAR   BRIDES 


I  read  "Our  Honor  Roll"  every 
morning  in  my  church  serv- 
ice. Every  other  pastor  in  America 
(Joes  the  same  if  he  is  the  patriot 
that  he  ought  to  be. 

Since  I  have  come  back  from  France 
I  find  it  harder  to  read  it  than  before, 
because,  behind  every  name  on  that 
roll,  I  have  a  hundred  warm,  vital, 
close,  human  pictures  and  my  imagina- 
tion plays  havoc  with  my  throat  and 
my  eyes  and  sometimes  I  have  to  turn 
the  finishing  of  that  reading  over  to 
my  associate. 

But  I  never  read  that  wonderful  list 
of  names  which  we  call  "Our  Honor 
Roll"  that  I  do  not  feel  as  if  I  ought 
to  be  reading  another  honor  roll  also. 
I  can  look  down  into  my  congregation 
any  morning  and  see,  scattered  here  and 
there  thru  the  audience,  fine,  brave 
young  girls.  One  or  two  of  them  carry 
babies  in  their  arms.  They  are  "our 
war  brides";  God  bless  them  and  keep 
them,  and  comfort  them. 

Every  time  I  look  into  their  faces  I 
want  to  do  something  to  honor  them. 
I  want  to  read  an  "Honor  Roll."  I 
want  to  speak  of  them  as  "our  war 
brides"  with  the  same  pride  and  re- 
spect and  reverence  that  we  put  into 
that  wonderful  phrase,  "our  boys." 

One  afternoon,  eight  months  ago, 
the  telephone  bell  in  my  church  office 
rang.  I  had  been  answering  it  so  many 
times  that  afternoon  that  I  was  weary 
with  hearing  it  ring.  But  this  call  was 
different. 

"Elizabeth  is  ill  in  bed  and  wants 
to  see  you  at  once.  She  is  here  at  the 
college.   This  is   Mrs.  ." 

I  recognized  the  voice  as  that  of  the 
matron  of  the  college.  Elizabeth  was  a 
beautiful  girl  who  was  staying  over 
during  the  vacation  because  she  was 
doing  some  special  work  in  music. 

She  was  in  love  with  a  young  Stan- 
ford student.  He  was  one  of  the  finest, 
cleanest  chaps  I  ever  knew.  I  had 
watched  them  thru  their  early  days  of 
friendship.  I  had  been  their  father 
confessor  during  their  turbulent  days 
of  courtship.  I  had  taken  them  both 
into  the  church.  I  had  joyed  with  them 
when  they  came  to  me  with  the  news 
of  their  engagement. 

Then  Jim  went  into  the  aviation 
school. 

And  now  Elizabeth  needed  me.  I  said 
that  I  would  come  at  once. 

It  didn't  take  the  car  long  to  land 
me  at  the  doors  of  the  girls'  dormitory 
of  the  college.  It  was  a  great,  empty, 
lonely  building  with  all  of  the  other 
girls  home  on  their  vacation.  The  cam- 
pus was  beautiful  with  spring;  the 
grass,  newly  washed  by  early  rains, 
was  as  clean  as  the  blue  of  the  skies. 
Red  flowers  in  early  poppy  beds  broke 
the  green.  The  matron  met  me  at  the 
door. 

"Elizabeth  is  ill  in  bed.  I'll  take  you 
to  her  room." 

There  she  lay,  her  beautiful  black 
hair  disheveled,  her  big  brown  eyes  wet 
with  tears;  her  always  crimson  checks 
dyed  the  color  of  the  flowers  out  on  the 
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BY  REV.  WILLIAM  L.  STIDGER 


Dr.  Stidger  ia  a  Methodist  miniater 
wlio  took  leave  of  absence  from  hia 
church  in  Sun  Joae,  California,  last 
year  to  go  over  to  France  aa  a  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  worker.  He  haa  written  in  pre- 
vioua  iaauea  of  The  Independent  aev- 
eral  atoriea  of  hia  experiences  over 
there:  "Under  the  Evening  Hate," 
"Down  Where  the  Sheila  Are  Thick- 
eat"  and  "The  Dominie  Down  the  Line" 


Mr.    Stidger    on     his     way     "over    there" 

campus,  with  an  inner  fire  of  heartache 
that  was  burning  her  up. 

I  knew  that,  whatever  the  trouble 
was,  it  was  very  serious  with  Eliza- 
beth. Her  cheek  bones,  high  like  an  In- 
dian girl's,  were  burning.  The  high, 
mobile  forehead,  too,  was  hot  with 
fever. 

"Oh,  Doctor  Stidger,  Jim  has  passed 
— he  has  his  commission  and  leaves  in 
a  week." 

"But,  Elizabeth,  aren't  you  proud 
about  that?  You  are  going  to  be  brave 
about  that,  aren't  you?  You've  always 
been  such  a  good  sport  about  other 
things!" 

"It  isn't  that  I  don't  want  him  to  go. 
I  do!  I'm  so  proud  of  him  that  I  nearly 
burst  with  joy  over  his  appointment! 
But  they  won't  let  us  get  married  be- 
fore he  goes.  That's  what  I'm  sick 
over!" 

Then  she  turned  her  face  into  the 
pillow  and  made  it  wetter  even  than 
it  was  when  I  came  in.  I  waited. 

I  knew  that  they  had  been  planning 
to  get  married  and  I  didn't  see  why 
there  should  be  any  reason  to  delay 
that  marriage  just  because  Jim  was 
going  to  France.  In  fact  they  had  al- 
ready asked  me  to  be  ready  on  a  cer- 
tain date  for  a  quiet  little  college  wed- 
ding in  Elizabeth's  Sorority  rooms, 
where  she  and  Jim  had  first  met. 

"Who  won't  let  you  get  married, 
Elizabeth?" 

"The  matron  and  my  stepmother. 
They  say  that  if  Jim  and  I  are  mar- 
ried and  then  he  has  to  go  to  France 
that  it  will  be  all  the  harder  for  him 
to  keep  clean,  because  he  has " 

"Bosh!  Ridiculous,  Elizabeth!  I 
don't  care  what  your  stepmother  and 
the  matron  say.  They  are  both  wrong; 
absolutely,  cruelly  wrong.  The  truth  of 


the  matter  is  that  you  and  Jim 
love  each  other.  You  are  both  over 
twenty-five  years  of  age.  You  are  old 
enough  to  know  your  own  minds.  The 
very  fact  that  Jim  is  married  to  you; 
that  you  belong  to  him  and  that  he  be- 
longs to  you;  the  very  fact  that  he  has 
something  like  that  to  anchor  to;  that 
in  itself  will  keep  him  the  fine,  clean 
fellow  that  he  has  always  been.  The 
kind  of  argument  that  your  stepmother 
and  the  matron  have  been  using  be- 
tokens a  lack  of  faith  in  Jim  and  a 
lack  of  faith  in  human  nature,  and  I, 
your  preacher,  say  to  you  that  the  very 
fact  that  Jim  has  you  for  his  very  own 
will  give  him  something  to  keep  him 
true  'over  there'! 

"Oh,  I  am  so  happy  to  hear  you  say 
that.  When  those  two  women  talked 
with  me  it  just  knocked  my  hopes  from 
under  me.  We  were  so  happy  planning 
to  be  married,  when  this  came  like  a 
blow  to  me.  I  was  afraid  to  go  on  after 
what  they  said." 

"Well,  I  don't  like  to  go  against  the 
advice  of  your  stepmother,  Elizabeth, 
but  I  was  never  more  certain  that  1 
am  right  in  advice  than  I  am  when  1 
say  for  you  to  go  right  on  with  your 
preparations  to  be  married  to  Jim  be- 
fore he  leaves." 

"Thank  you !  You  have  not  only  made 
me  happy,  but  you  have  given  me 
strength !" 

Jim  and  Elizabeth  went  right  on 
after  that  with  their  preparations  tc 
be  married,  altho  the  stepmother  and 
the  maiden  lady  matron  of  the  school 
were  much  horrified  at  my  advice. 
They  even  interviewed  me  and  then 
I  said  to  them,  "I  believe  with  all  my 
heart  in  war  brides  and  war  babies.  If 
two  young  folks  love  each  other  as 
Elizabeth  and  Jim  do,  and  have  pros- 
pects so  that  the  bride  will  not  actually 
suffer  for  maintenance,  they  can  come 
to  me  any  time  and  I'll  be  glad  to 
marry  them,  and  what's  more,  I'll  do  it 
for  nothing  as  a  patriotic  duty  to  my 
country  and  to  humanity.  I  believe  in 
war  brides  and  I  believe  in  war  babies!" 

Naturally  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
criticism  of  a  young  preacher  over  such 
a  stand.  If  I  had  been  older  it  might 
have  been  accepted  more  readily.  But  it 
was  such  a  positive  conviction  with  me 
that  I  was  right  that  it  was  in  my 
heart  almost  like  a  religious  experience. 

So  a  few  weeks  after  that  I  married 
Elizabeth  and  Jim  in  a  wonderfully 
beautiful  spring  college  wedding.  1 
never  saw  this  beautiful  girl  more 
charming  than  she  was  that  evening. 
Her  Sorority  sisters  came  to  be  brides- 
maids. Jim's  fraternity  brothers  came 
also.  The  wedding  bell  of  flowers  under 
which  they  were  married  was  hung  in 
a  corner  of  the  old  Sorority  rooms.  The 
president  of  the  college  was  there.  The 
wedding  was  at  evening  time  just  as 
the  sun  was  setting.  The  sky  was  a 
glorious  crimson  and  the  afterglow  was 
all  the  light  we  had  for  the  service,  for 
it  was  Elizabeth's  idea  that  she  should 
be  married  in  the  dusk.  We  had  n\eni- 
orized   the    service   and    Elizabeth    nnd 
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Jim  knelt  as  I  pronounced  them  man  and 
wife. 

None  who  saw  that  wedding  of  Elizabeth, 
"our  war  bride,"  and  Jim,  one  of  "our 
boys,"  drest  in  his  khaki  uniform,  with  the 
soft  voice  of  the  chapel  organ  chimes  play- 
ing all  during  the  service,  will  ever  have 
anything  but  the  sweetest,  most  holy  mem- 
ories of  that  hour. 

I  wondered  if  I  was  right.  On  my  ad- 
^dce  and  against  that  of  others  they  were 
married.  I  have  been  to  France  since  and 
I  come  back  more  and  more  convinced  that 
I  was  right.  I  come  back  more  and  more 
convinced  that  the  one  thing  above  all  other 
things  that  will  keep  a  boy  clean  and  fine 
is  the  fact  that  back  here  in  America  there 
is  a  woman  who  has  given  herself  to  him ; 
a  woman  who  belongs  to  him  in  a  high  and 
holy  way ;  a  woman  whose  every  prayer 
and  thought  is  for  him ;  a  woman  whose 
dreams  follow  him  day  and  night,  down 
into  the  trenches,  into  the  cities,  out  into 
"No  Man's  Land"  like  a  hovering  angel  of 
love. 

"If  that  won't  keep  a  man  clean,  noth-' 
ing  under  God's  sun  will  I"  a  young  lieu- 
tenant said  to  me  in  the  officers'  hotel  in 
Paris  one  evening. 

"And  better  even  than  leaving  a  war 
bride  behind,  and  doubly  binding  a  man  to 
high  and  holy  thinking  and  living,  a  ten- 
fold anchor  to  decency,  is  to  have  some- 
thing else  over  home"  he  added. 

"What  is  that?"  I  asked  the  young  lieu- 
tenant. 

"A  war  baby,"  he  replied  with  a  smile, 
and  then  reached  into  his  pocket  for  the 
inevitable  picture  of  his  Madonna  and  the 
Child. 

Another  old  friend  I  met  in  Paris.  He  is 
driving  an  ambulance  and  has  been  all  thru 
the  hottest  of  the  fighting  around  Chateau- 
Thierry.  I  knew  him  back  in  the  college 
town  where  I  am  pastor  of  a  large  group  of , 
college  students.  As  in  the  case  of  Eliza- 
beth and  Jim,  I  had  watched  the  love  affair 
of  this  young  couple  also. 

I  had  shared  their  confidenc-es.  I  had 
been  told  first  when  they  became  engaged. 
I  had  seen  Mary  make  a  man  of  this  care- 
less spendthrift  of  a  boy.  I  had  seen  him 
leap  into  manhood  overnight  because  of 
his  love  for  her.  I  had  seen  them  also  walk 
down  the  aisle  of  my  church  and  kii<-el 
together,  uniting  with  the  Church.  That 
was  a  virtual  marriage  of  their  souls,  and 
the  three  of  us  knew  that  it  was  such.  But 
they  had  listened  to  the  advice  of  some  well 
intentioned  friends  and  bad  decided  not  to 
be  married  until  after  the  war. 

When  I  talked  with  Frank  in  Paris  he 
said:  "The  one  great  regret  that  Mary  and 
I  have  is  that  we  didn't  get  married  before 
I  came  to  France.  She  has  written  me  that 
a  hundred  times  I" 

"Why,  Frank?"  I  asked  him. 

"Because;  we  could  th'-n  f<'<l  that  we  be- 
long tf}  each  other.  That  would  be  a  com- 
fort to  me  and  it  would  be  a  crimfort  to 
ber !" 

"F'ut  if  anything  happens  to  you?"  I 
said. 

"That's    all    the    more    reason    why    we 

Mhonid  have  been  married,  Mary  says,  and 

I  feel  the  xame  way." 

"Then  if  you  had  it  to  do  over  again 
V' 

"We  would  have  been  married  befor*-  I 
left  home,"  he  said,  wifli  the  positivenesH 
of  a  conviction  that  had  cf>me  by  long 
thought  while  flriving  thru  the  night  li'/iirs 
iilid'T   »he||   fire  jirirl   d«'(ith. 

Kverywhere  in  France  I  have  (i>\iiii]  this 
a?*  men  have  opened  their  hejirtH  in  some 
f)iiiet  moment  U)  talk  about  thiH  most  safTed 
thiniC- 

Marrinxe    is    n    momentous   step    in    twf» 


They  Save  Teeth 
Now  in  a  New  Way 

All  Statements  Approved  by  High  Dental  Authorities 


They  End  the  Film 


Countless  people  are  now  cleaning 
their  teeth  in  a  new  way.  And  modern 
dentists  all  over  America  are  urging 
other  people  to  join  them. 

The  old  ways  proved  inefficient.  As 
millions  know,  they  failed  to  prevent 
tooth  troubles.  Despite  the  tooth  brush, 
tartar,  decay  and  pyorrhea  constantly 
became  more  common. 

Some  years  ago  the  reason  was  dis- 
covered. It  lies  in  a  film — a  slimy  film 
— which  constantly  forms  on  teeth. 

That  film  gets  into  crevices,  hardens 
and  stays.  It  resists  the  tooth  brush, 
and  most  tooth  troubles  are  now  known 
to  be  due  to  it. 

The  film  is  what  discolors,  not  the 


teeth.  It  hardens  into  tartar.  It  holds 
food  substance  which  ferments  and 
forms  acid.  It  holds  the  acid  in  contact 
with  the  teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They, 
with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of  pyor- 
rhea. And  many  troubles  besides  tooth 
troubles  are  traced  to  this  germ-breed- 
ing film. 

After  years  of  research,  a  way  has 
been  found  to  combat  it.  Able  authori- 
ties have  proved  this  fact  by  adequate 
clinical  tests. 

For  general  use  the  method  is  em- 
bodied in  a  dentifrice  called  Pepsodent. 
And  we  supply  a  special  tube  to  all  who 
ask,  so  the  millions  may  quickly  know  it. 


Let  It  Convince  You 


The  Pepsodent  results  are  quickly  apparent. 
After  a  few  days'  use  you  wll  never  forget  them. 

The  basis  is  pepsin,  the  diECstant  of  albumin; 
for  the  film  is  albuminous  matter.  The  object 
of  Pepsodent  is  to  dissolve  the  film,  then  to  con- 
stantly prevent  its  accumulation. 

But  pepsin  must  be  activated.  The  ordinary 
agent  is  an  acid,  harmful  to  the  teeth.  For  long 
that  fact  made  pepsin  seem  impossible. 

Now  modern  science  has  discovered  a  harm- 
less, activating  method.  Five  governments 
already  have  granted  patents.  It  is  that  method 
which  makes  possible  this  efficient  application. 

Four  years  have  been  spent  by  dentists  in 
proving  the  value  of  this  product.  Now  we  urge 
all  people  to  prove  it  by  a  home  test. 

Send  the  coupon  with  10  cents  for  a  special 
tube.  Use  it  like  any  tooth  paste.  Note  how 
clean  the  teeth  feel  after  using.  Mark  the 
absence  of  the  film.  See  how  teeth  whiten  as  the 
fixed  film  disappears. 


All  this  means  that  the  film  which  wrecks 
teeth  can  now  be  effectively  combated.  And  you 
will  never  cease  to  do  that  when  you  see  what 
it  means  to  you. 


Cut  out  the  coupon  now. 


I 
I 


SPECIAL   10-CENT  TUBE 

A  size  not  sold  in  Drug  Stores 

THE  PEPSODENT  CO. 

Dept.  A-27S,  1104  S.  ^Vabash  Ave.  I 

Chicago,  III.  I 

Enclose  find  10  cents  for  a  Special  Tube  of  I 
Pepsodent,  ' 


Name. 


Address 


Return  your  empty  tooth  paste  tubes  to  the  nearest  Red  Cross  Station 

^^^^     M^^^HHH^MHMHH^M  PAT.  OFF.         | 

The  New-Da\)  Dentifrice 
A  Scientific  Product — Sold  by  Druggists  Everywhere 
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UNCLE  SAM  KICKS 
KAISER  TO  MUSIC 


Uncle  Sam    lMH•l^   ihe  Kaiser   Bill  in  Vigm- 

oiis  \'ank.ee  Fasliiun  and   Boxes  his  ears  to  the 

iiuisic.      Kaiser  Bill    is   nimiilifX  away    as    fast 

as  he  can  go,  dragging  his  "  U-Boat  Pretzel  " 

with  him.     The  figures  are  made  of  wood  anil 

attractively   painted   in   four   colors.     A  great 

novelty  and  attraction  at  this  time. 

RAGTIME  RASTUS— An  Automatic  Dancing 
Doll  foi  Talking  Machine*.  Ka:>iui  dui-s  one  hunUrcU 
dirti-rriic  slrps  to  the  music  —  cloi;s,  shulflcs,  jigs,  etc. 
MOST  AMUSING   NOVELTY  YOU    EVER  SAW. 

THE  BOXING  DARKIES— Hut  on  a  good  lively  tune 
and  these  little  figures  box  away  with  wonderful  accuracy 
and  speed.  Most  realistic,  create  lots  of  fun.  Great 
Christmaa  Gifts.     Prompt  shipment. 

These  toys  lit  all  talking   machines  (except 
Edison).  Put  on  or  taken  oil  in  five  seconds. 

At     Talking     Machine     or     Toy 
Dealers  or  from  us  pre- 
paid.     Uncle   Sam    and 
Kaiser  Bill  (Item  lOOE), 
$1.50.       Ra^tus     (Item 
100  A).  $1.J5.    Boxers 
(100  B)  $1.50.     Com- 
bination   Rastus    and 
Boxers    (100     A     B), 
$1.75. 


NATIONAL  COMPANY 

Mechanical  Specially  M'f'rs 
165  OLIVER  STREET 
BOSTON,     MASS. 


AUIAIfCIIC  CIOVO  ^o"P-  Colds.  Canker, 
UlllunCllO  dluK  I  Bowel  Comnlaint. 
Limhemeck,  Sorehead,  etc.,  the  best  remedy  is 
always  flERMOZONE.  .^t  most  dealers  or  750  post- 
pnid  with  ^  book  poultry  library  free. 
CEO    H.  LEE  CO.    Dept.  720  Omaha,  Neb. 


Jiffy  Duplicator 
writes  100  postals 

In  ten  minutes.     You 

need  it  to  send  out  notices  of 
meetings,  dues,  news  of  the 
boys  in  service,  to  print  pro- 
grams, songs,  menus,  tickets,  forms 
requesting  prices.  Dozens  of  social 
and  business  uses.  No  skill  retiuired— >vrito  one 
copy — by  hand  or  on  typewriter.  Jiffy  makes 
clear-cut  copies  of  either.  Money  back  if  yoii 
say  so.  Send  $3.00  no>v  for  complete  outfit, 
prepaid. 

Barrett  Bindery  Co.,  735  Ftdetal  St.,  Chicago 


Don't  Wear 
a  Truss 

Brooks'    Appliance,     the 

modem  scientific  invention,  the 
wonderful  new  discovery  that 
relieves  rupture,  will  be  sent 
on  trial.  No  obnoxious  springs 
or  pads  

Brooks'  Rupture  Appliance 

Has  automatic  Air  Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts  together  as  you  would 
a  broken  limb.  No  salves.  No  lies.  Durable, 
cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Protected  by 
U.  S.  patents.  Catalog  and  measure  blanks 
mailed  free.  Send  name  and  address  today. 
C.  E.  BROOKS.     490F  State  St  ,  MarsTiall.  Mich. 


MR.  C.  E.  BROOKS 


1865 


1918 


C.  C  SHAYNE  &  CO 


Importers  and  Manufacturers  of 


STRICTLY  RELIABLE  FURS 


CoatSy  Capes  Scarfs  and  Muffs 

in  All  The  Fashionable  Furs 

126  West  42nd  Street 

~1      NEW  YORK     I  ~ 


lives.  I  reali/.f  that  fully,  for  I  liavo  foriuod 
many  hundreds  of  lionics.  I  have  also  seen 
luuulrt'ds  of  tragedies  in  married  life.  I 
know  all  sides  of  it  us  they  drift  thru  my 
(liurcli  ottite.  lUit  I  still  have  mountains  of 
faith  in  love  and  marriage  and  home;  and 
most  of  all  in  war  maniaKi's.  I  do  not  ad- 
vise war  inarriaKcs  <-arel<'ssly.  I  do  it  bii- 
caiise  it  is  a  deep  and  K»'iHii»e  convietion 
with  nit'. 

I  believe  that  those  who  light  this  per- 
fectly normal  desire  on  the  i)art  of  younji 
folks  in  these  war  days,  this  liixh  and  holy 
passion,  this  patriotic  duty  to  themselves 
and  their  country,  do  not  know  it,  but  they 
are  both  unfair  and  unpatriotic. 

The  first  Sunday  J  was  at  home  in  my 
pulpit,  after  I  had  spoken  and  the  great 
crowd  was  thinning  out,  a  beautiful  woman 
with  a  sweet  child  in  her  arms  patiently 
waited  for  me.  I  recognized  her  at  once  as 
one  of  the  war  brides  whom  I  had  married 
more  than  a  year  i)revious  to  that.  There 
was  a  wonderfully  happy  look  in  her  face, 
not  at  all  the  pessimistic,  discour;ige(l, 
downhearted  look  that  siune  O'f  those  would 
argue,  who  do  not  believe  in  war  marriages, 
war  brides  and  war  babes.  There  was  a 
wonderful  radiance  about  her  face.  Raphael 
or  Da  Vinci  might  have  i)ainted  an  immor- 
tal Madonna  of  War  with  her  for  model. 

She  wanted  to  show  me  the  baby.  I  could 
see  that. 

When  the  crowd  had  gone  I  hurried  to 
her. 

She  put  the  war  baby  into  my  arms  and 
I  never  saw  a  sweeter  child.  It  was  (juiet 
and  friendly.  She  said  that  she  had  had 
it  in  church  all  that  long  morning  service 
and  that  it  had  not  whimpered.  It  was  a 
well  formed  baby.  It  was  not  nervous. 
Many  a  babe  born  of  less  strenuous  and 
loss  emotional  moments  I  have  seen  shot  to 
l>ieces  with  nerves  that  had  been  handed 
down  to  it  from  its  peacetime  mother. 

Not  so  this  baby.  There  had  been  a  cer- 
tain great,  brave  confidence,  poise,  hope 
and  everlasting  love  shot  into  that  <-hil(l's 
very  birthright  which  had  given  it  that  lack 
of  restlessness. 

It  looked  up  into  my  eyes  and  reached 
out  its  little  arms.  It  was  a  friendly  child 
and  there  was  no  look  of  fear  in  its  eyes. 

I  said,  "Has  its  Daddy  ever  seen  it?" 

''No,  but  we've  sent  him  a  hundred  pii*- 
tures  of  her,"  the  mother  said  and  em- 
phasized the  "Her." 

I  knew  that  here  was  a  gentle  reminder 
that  she  was  no  longer  an  "It"  but  a 
"Her,"  and  I  smiletl  at  the  gentle  rebuke. 

"I  know  just  how  eager  that  Daddy  is  to 
see  her !  I've  been  there  myself." 

Then  I  added,  "Are  yon  glad  that  you 
took  my  advice  about  getting  married?" 

"Oh,  yes  sir;  so  glad;  so  glad!"  she  said 
with  a  wonderful  light  in  her  eyes. 

"Olad.  even  with  your  husband  away  and 
the  additional  responsibility  of  raising  the 
child  yours?" 

"Yes,  glad  even  as  hard  as  it  is.  People 
are  so  good  to  me  and  give  me  a  chau.  > 
to  work.  Then  I  have  his  allotment.  He 
only  keeps  out  a  dollar  a  month  fi>r  him- 
self. I  get  along  well.  It  is  so  easy  to  give 
up  other,  lesser  things  foi'them."  And  the 
light  in  her  eyes  was  etiough  to  blind  one 
as  she  looked  dowi»  at  her  War  Babe. 

"(<lad,   even   if — " 

"Yes!"  And  her  voice  had  a  supreutely 
triumphant  note  in  it  as  she  spoke.  "Yes! 
Clad  even  if  he  gives  his  life  'Over  There.' 
I  will  at  least  have  Haby.  Haby  is  a  part  of 
him.  Haliy  looks  like  him  and  acts  like  him. 
When  1  hold  her  in  my  arms  I  feel  tbat 
1  am  holding  him.  She  even  laughs  like  him 
and  has  mischief  in  her  eyes  just  like  he 
has.  and  a  little  ivwlick  in  her  hair  ab*»ve 
the  forehead  like  his.  At  first  I  tUouKht 
that  was  awful  for  a  girl  to  have,  but  mort» 
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and  more  I  am  glad  that  slio  has  lior  cow- 
lick." 

"So  you  are  glad,  no  matter  what  comes, 
that  you  are  a  War  Bride  and  tliat  you 
have  a  War   Baby?"   I   said. 

"Yes,  Glad!  Glad!  Glad!"  And  those 
words  were  like  a  song  to  me. 

I  thought  that  wo-uld  be  the  end  of  expe- 
riences with  War  Brides  for  a  while,  but 
the  very  next  day  a  letter,  which  had  been 
sent  to  France  from  one  of  my  War  Brides, 
came  back  to  me.  It  was  so  characteris- 
tically brave  and  fine  that  I  include  it  in 
this  human  document : 

Dear  Brother  Preacher: 

Last  night  I  came  home  pretty  late  from  a 
lecture  by  a  young  Australian  who  was  blinded 
at  Gallipoli,  and  felt  tense  with  pity  and  ad- 
miration, and  the  effort  to  understand  things ; 
when  there  were  your  letters  like  a  voice  from 
the  front  itself.  And.  your  "pitcher"  too,  look- 
ing like   a   Cossack  ! 

Well,  anyway,  I  was  so  glad  to  hear  your 
voice  and  to  marvel  at  your  remembering  all 
the  tiny  things  about  us,  instead  of  telling  us 
what  you're  up  to. 

I'll  be  glad  to  have  you  home,  indeed  and  in- 
deed; and  you  may  have  to  buck  me  up  again 
because  after  June  my  lad  ".ill  be  on  Uncle 
Sam's  business.  It  is  hard,  but  I  know  that  it 
is  RIGHT !  I'm  so  thankful  for  these  happy 
months  to  get  my  bearings,  with  no  jots  of  emo- 
tion or  hectic  impulses,  but  just  the  conviction 
that  it's  right  for  him  to  go  and  for  me  to 
supply  tons  of  ammunition  in  the  _  way  of  love 
and  approval,   and  a   "High  Heart." 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  War  Bride.  I  have  never 
done  anything  that  I  am  happier  over.  And  you 
will  'oe  glad  to  know  that  before  long  we  are 
to  have  a  War  Baby.  I  hope  "Billy"  (for  he  is 
to  be  named  for  you)  comes  before  his  Daddy 
has  to  go.  But  if  not,  it's  all  right.  That's  my 
part  and  I'm  proud  to  have  a  part. 
With  love. 

Jane. 


I 


WHEN  THE  BILLS  ARE 
PRESENTED 

{Continued  from  page  285) 
Would  not  American  art  be  better  for  such 
an   entente? 

Examples  throng  on — oriental  carving  in 
Japan,  archeological  studies  in  Greece, 
printing  in  London,  lace  making  in  Brit- 
tany. 

Keversing  the  slate,  our  allies  could  en- 
dow like  scholarships  in  this  country. 
I'ren-h  physicians  could  study  at  Johns 
Hopkins,  Italian  lads  could  b-arn  quantity 
production  under  Henry  Fo^rd,  British  girls 
come  to  our  business  .schools.  In  fact,  it  re- 
quires no  great  stretch  of  the  imagination 
to  Hftc  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  having  its  rpiota 
of  brilliant  Allied  lads  studying  American 
financ-e. 

IV>th  here  and  abroad  opportunities  of 
this  kind  have  been  limited  because  of  the 
types  of  .«wholarship.  the  lack  of  money  or 
<,i  family  influence.  Having  hrli)e(l  make 
the  world  safe  for  demf/cracy,  we  can  turn 
our  attention  to  heljdng  injer-t  true  democ- 
racy into  international  education. 

A  series  of  competitive  scholarships  cov- 
er jng  every  branch  of  the  arts,  science  and 
liit'her  trades  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
that  mutual  understanding  which  makes 
(f'T  j»eace.  They  woiiM  prove  an  insurance 
ngainxt   future   misinterpretation. 

Any  fy<-ague  to  Enforce  I'j-sice  must  be 
b;i*'e<|  t,u  a  mutual  understanding  of  any 
sympathy  with  the  cuytftms  and  aspirations 
of  foreign  peoples.  I'ut  the  path  of  peace 
along  which  we  must  travel  in  the  future 
cannot  \>c  laid  solely  on  economic  inter- 
relaf iormliips.  Ft  must  be  built  f>n  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  comtfion  arts  and 
m-ii-fift-^  which  make  up  the  f;ibric  of  every- 
day living.  While  we  form  this  J/f;ague  to 
Enforce  Peace,  let  hh  plan  to  train  the 
future  generatK/ns  of  those  per, pies  In  ;in 
iin/lerstanding  of  the  things  whicji  make  for 
pen^e  and  the  fuller  enjoyment  of  life  in 
etiCh  country. 


Reg.  Trade  Mark        = 


cCutcheon's 
Art  Novelties 

Useful  and  Beautiful 
Christmas  Gifts 

As  EVERYWHERE  else  throughout  "The  Linen 
Store,"   useful   gifts   predominate  this  year  in  our 
Art  Novelties  Department. 

Our  Patrons  will  find  an  interesting  collection  of  most 
attractive  articles  that  will  solve  many  "What  Shall  I 
Give?"  problems. 

Knitting  Bags    of    plain    and    fancy    silks.     Si.Q.t    to 
$27.-0. 

Knitting  Needle  Cases  of  Leatherette;  colors,  .a;recn, 
blue  or  purple.    $1  50,  i.75>  2.50. 


Sewing  and  Knitting  Boxes,       Leatherette 
green,  blue  O'r  purple.     $2.50,  3.50,  4-9.T- 


colors. 


m  Velour  and    Tapestry   Scarfs,     in     assorted     colors. 

■  $3-95.  4.95,  7-00. 

B  Velour  and  Tapestry  Pillows,  to  match  Scarfs.    $4-95, 

I  5.95,  6.Q5. 

g  Attractive  Desk  Sets   of  Leatherette   or   Brocade,   in 

m  '1   variety  of  beautiful   patterns   and   shades.     $2.25, 

i  5.75,  10.00. 

M  Also  an  assortment  of  Hand-painted  Linen  articles, 

M  including  Book  Ends,  Telephone  Rcaristers,  Coaster 

g  Sets,  etc. 

M  Do   not   fail   to   visit  this   Department   of   our    Store 

M  m    your   quest    for    gifts    that    combine    beauty    and     5'">   Knitting  Bag    Blue 

^  .  .                                                                                                                        Stripe,      Aniher     Handle, 

=  utility.                                                                                                   $3.95 

g  Mail  Order  Service:   Any  of  the  merchandise    described    above    may   he 

M  ordered    witii    complete    satisfaction   through   our   Mail   Order   Service. 

I  James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 


B     Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Streets 


New  York 
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Bronze  Memorial 

TTa  t>T  PTC  DESIGNS.LsTIMATKft 
M.T\.OM^r^l.O  Illustratij)  Booklet ^RH 

JnO.WiLLIAMS.InC.  Bronh  Foundry  (Est.1875) 

WMDoMALDMlfCMEIX.DUMiV      530  W.  27UI  St-NtW  YOKX 


Religion  for  Modern  Men 

By  Dr.  Wm.    L.  Sullivan 

And  other  Unitarian  Literature 
sent   free  on  request.     Address 

Mrt.  J.  D.  BARROWS,  116  Florida  St.,  Springy d,  Mms. 


How  to  Use  The  Independent  in 
the  Teaching*  of  English 

This  brocluirc  piciiareil  by  Dr.  Frederick 
Houk  Law,  I  lead  of  tlu'  English  Department 
of  the  StuyVesaiil  High  School,  where  nearly 
FIVE  THOITSAND  hoys  attend,  is  of  spe- 
cial help  to  teachers  of  Or.il  Composition, 
Supplementary  Reading,  Public  Speaking, 
Rhetoric,  Journalism,  Extempore  Spe.iking 
and  Oral  Expression.  It  is  Erec.  Sending 
for  it  will  not  [ilac"  you  under  any  obliga- 
tion. Adilrcss  The  Independent,  119  West 
10th  St.;  New  York. 
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I)r.  J.  H.  Tilden  of  Denver,  Colo- 
rado, is  one  of  the  most  widely  known 
medical  i-eformers  in  the  United 
States.  He  is  the  editor  of  "Philoso- 
phy of  Health.*-"  His  important  works 
are  "Diseases  of  Women  and  Easy 
Childbirth ;"  "Food."  2  vol.  :  "Ap- 
pendicitis ;"  "Cholera  Infantum ;" 
"Typhoid  Fever ;"  "Impaired  Healtli, 
Its   Cause  and   Cure,"   2  vol.,  etc. 

Do  Germs  Cause  Disease? 

Yes,  the  Spanish  luflueuza  germ 
is  one  of  many  causes  of  the  dis- 
ease.' Wrong  eating  and  wrong 
oare  of  the  body  are  necesary 
before  the  "Fhi"  germ  or  any 
germ  can  cause  disease.  Resist- 
ance is  broken  in  all  those  who 
develop  influenza  or  any  other 
epidemic  disease.  Eat  right  and 
avaid  all  diseases — read 

The  Pocket 
DIETITIAN 

by  Dr.  J.  H.  Tilden,  who  depends 
entirely  upon  diet  and  correcting? 
of  habits  to  relieve  and  cure  his 
patients  of  their  varying  ailments. 

"THE  POCKET  DIETITIAN"  pro- 
tests at  its  very  beginning-  that  in 
no  sense  are  its  teachings  on  diet  or 
eating  correctly  to  be  construed  me- 
dicinally, remedially  or  in  the  sense 
of  a  cure. 

Every  poison  is  a  toxin  or  an  intox- 
icant. Toxins  are  developed  by  fer- 
mentation and  decompositions  of  all 
kinds  of  food-stuffs  taken  in  excess 
of  nutritive  requirements.  Alcohol, 
tobacco,  tea  and  coffee,  also  drugs 
for  relieving  pain,  are  toxic ;  which 
means  that  they  are  stimulating — in- 
toxicating— and,  when  habitually  used, 
bring  on  enervation  and  pave  the  way 
for  affections  of  all  kinds,  especially 
those  to  which  there  is  a  pred^posi- 
tion   through    inheritance. 

"THE  POCKET  DIETITIAN"  will 
teach  you  how  to  live — give  you  an 
idea  of  the  real  cause  of  disease  and 
how  to  side-step  it.  It  is  crowded 
with  hints  as  to  proper  food  com- 
binations, menus  for  people  in  all 
walks  of  life. 

"THE  POCKET  DIETITIAN"  is  des- 
tined to  be  one  of  the  most  popular 
books  on  diet  published.  Price  only 
$1.00  (100-page  volume,  pocket  size, 
flexible  leather  cover)  ;  it  is  worth  a 
business  to  some,  and  life  to  others. 
Send  check,  money  order  or  currency 
for  it  without  delay.  Address,  De- 
partment "PD-5." 

Philosophy  of  Health 

DENVER,  COLORADO 
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The  New 
Books 


The  War  from  Many  Angles 

Tm.i:3  i-hom  a  Dugout,  by  Arthur  Guy  Empey. 
(Century  Co.,  $1.50.)  SU)ries  of  war  that  the 
Tomniios  told  each  other  under  fire.  By  the  au- 
thor of   "Over   the  Top." 

A  Ri:i)  Trianole  Gikl  in  France.  (George  H. 
Doran  Co.  $1.)  A  canteen  worker's  letters,  re- 
vealing the  soldier's  attitude  .if  mingled  good 
fellowship  and  reverence  toward  the  girl  who 
slanils  for  home. 

Rrlioion  and  War,  by  W.  H.  P.  Faunce. 
(Abingdon  Press,  $1.)  The  author  contends 
that,  based  on  the  teaching  of  Christ,  out  of 
the  war  must  come  a  League  of  Nations.  Con- 
tains much   thoughtful  reading  matter. 

Trii-:  Chilpren  op  France  and  the  Red 
Cuoss.  by  June  Richardson  Lucas.  (Frederick 
A.  Stokes  Co.  $1.50.)  A  journal  of  American 
Hid  Cross  work  among  destitute  French  chil- 
dren sent  back  from  (lerman  territory.  It  is 
()assionately  sympathetic  without  being  hyster- 
ical. 

Prei^ipent  Wilson's  St.\te  Papers  and  Ad- 
DRi:ssKs.  (George  H.  Doran  Company,  $2.)  A 
complete  collection  of  Mr.  Wilson's  ofliciul  and 
st-mi-oflicial  messages,  notes  and  proclamations 
since  assuming  the  Presidency,  with  introduc- 
tion by  Albert  Shaw. 

A  Dreamer  Under  Arms,  by  F.  G.  Hun-ell. 
(E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  $1.50.)  An  idealistic,  but 
self-centered  writer,  of  Kitchener's  arn)y,  learns 
that  life  is  action,  not  dreaming,  and  that  the 
forces  that  make  for  living  must  be  struggled 
with   actively,    not   passively. 

The  Coking  Dawn,  by  Theodora  Thompson. 
(John  Lane  Co.,  $1.50.)  "A  -war  anthology  in 
prose  and  verse" — a  compilation  of  opinions  on 
the  meaning,  the  outcome  and  the  spiritual  in- 
terpretation of  the  war,  looking  forward  to  the 
future   of   a  re-created   world. 

The  Government  of  the  British  Empire,  by 
Edward  Jenks.  (Little,  Brow-n  &  Co.)  An  able 
and  well-c'.assified  book  of  reference  concerning 
the  British  Government  systems  and  customs. 
It  Ls  interesting  and  up  to  date,  including  mod- 
ifications  temporarily  introduced  by  the  war. 

It  Happened  Over  There,  by  Burris  A.  Jen- 
kins. (Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  $1.25.)  A  novel 
of  current  events  and  emotions  with-  a  mixture 
of  warlike  ardor  and  religious  sentiment,  and 
seasoned  with  love  interest  between  an  English 
grande  dame  and  an  American  aviator.  Emphat- 
ically a  war  product. 

Draft  Convention  for  League  op  Nations. 
(Macmillan  Co.,  25  cents.)  A  plan  by  a  group  of 
American  jurists  and  publicists  for  the  consti- 
tution of  a  possible  League  of  Nations.  Covers 
all  the  branches  of  government,  with'suggestions 
for  utilizing  the  present  Hague  Court  and  its 
machinery  wherever  possible. 

Gi;keral  Foch  at  the  "\Iarne,  translated  by 
Lucy  Menzies  from  "Les  Marais  de  Saint  Gond" 
by  Charles  Le  Goflic.  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co., 
$1.7r>.)  A  vivid  account  of  the  six  days'  fight- 
ing in  the  marshes  of  St.  Gond,  which  preceded 
the  final  victory  of  the  French  at  the  Marne.  A 
book  of  special  interest  to  those  to  whom  the 
details  of  battle  are  interesting. 

Two  Thousand  Ques'hons  and  Answers 
About  the  War.  (George  H.  Doran  Company, 
?2.)  A  catechism  of  the  methods  of  fighting, 
traveling  and  living  of  all  branches  of  the  .service 
of  the  warring  countries,  and  a  survey  of  their 
politics,  geography  and  pei-sonaJities.  Largely 
taken  from  Stead's  Australian  Review  of  Re- 
views. Illustrated  with  new   war  maps. 

The  Soviets  at  Work,  by  Nikolai  Lenin. 
(New  York:  Rand  School  of  Social  Science.  1'* 
cents.)  Those  who  want  to  know  what  the  Bol- 
sheviki  have  to  say  for  themselves  as  well  as 
what  is  said  about  them  by  their  enemies,  should 
get  this  viamphlet.  Now  that  the  soviet  system 
has  been  extended  to  Germany  it  is  important 
to   understand   its    constructive   program. 

The  Desert  Campaions,  by  W.  T.  Maasey. 
official  correspondent  for  London  newsi)apei-s 
with  the  Egyiitian  forces.  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
$1.50.)  Reveals  some  of  the  heroic  work  by 
Australian  troops  on  the  sand  dunes  of  Africa, 
of  which  little  has  been  told  in  the  stories  of 
the  Great  War.  Illustrations  from  drawings  by 
James  MoHey  show  the  unfuuiiliar  setting  which 
1  added  to  the  hardships. 


ts  -JKe  w'ord  Uicil  best  <ie$cribC5 
this  NEW  dictionary,  , 

WEBSTER'S 
COLLEGIATE 

THIRD  EDITION  of  the  Merriam  Series. 
Largest  abridgment  of  the 

NEW    INTEKNATIONAL 

"The  One  Supreme  Authority" 
Superior  to  nil   other   Abridgments    in 

Vocahul.iry,  100,000  Entries.  .Synonyms. 
None  other  ao  full.  Guide  to  I'ronuncij- 
tlon.  It  alono  gives  rules  lor  Latin  and 
Spanish.  Rules  for  Spelling  dillicult  worda, 
plurals,  oto. 

Rich  SuppTcmontal  Vocabularies  a 

A  Glossary  of  Scottish  Words.  A  Vocabulary 
of  Rimes.  Christian  Naraesof  Men  &  Women. 
Foreign  Words  and  Phrases.  showuiK  tlic  inuun- 
iag  and  pronuaciatiuu.  Aids  to  Literary  Workers 
CUnsistinK  of  Abbrevia- 
tions, Kulesfor  Punc- 
tuation, the  Use  of 
Capitals.  Preparation 
of  Copy  and  Arbi- 
„^_^^.^_^___  trary  signs.  1218 
JHtl*! :. fcJIMBH^v  Pag 63 .  ITOOIllus- 
'^^-  tratlons. 

THIN-PAPER 
EDITION    DE 
LUXE.    Size  6  s 
8J  X  ij  inches. 
Printed  on  bi- 
ble  paper. 
Very     at- 
tractively 
bound — 
flexible 
___,  ^  boards. 

Neatly    \«r  — ,— J        round  cor- 

Boxed.     ^^^B^^^^^^^^^^  nets;  Indexed. 

Art  Canvas,  dark  blue,  marble  edge $3.60 

Seal,  dark  brown,  gilt  edge 6.00 

Red  Levant  Morocco,  gilt  edge 6.00 

Ouaranteed  as  represented  or  money  returned 
Order  from  your  bookseller,  or  directof 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Publishers, 

Independent.      Springfield,    Mass. 


TODAY'S    SHORT  STORIES  ANALYZED 

Uy  KouKHT  Wii.soN  Neal,  a.  M..  1)40  pages,  net 
$1.75.  Twenty-two  recent  magazine  stories, 
anal.vzed  by  means  of  footnotes.  Each  story  af- 
fords an  informal,  separate  introduction  to  the 
study  of  short-story  management.  Offers  sug- 
gestive material  of  value  to  the  professional 
fiction  writer  ai'd  matei-iil  for  months  of  care- 
ful study  for  the  beginner. 

SHORT  STORIES  IN  THE  MAKING 

A   Writers'    and    Students'    Introduction   to   the   Tech- 
nliiue  and  Practical  Composition  of   Short  Stories. 
incUuiing    an    Adaptation    of    the    Principles    of 
the    Stage    Plot    to    Short    Story    Writing.       By 
KoBERT    Wilson    Neal.      Pp.    xiv-)-269.      Net 
§1.00. 
This  is  a  companion  volume  to  the  above.     Many 
of   the  notes   In   Today's    Short   Stories   Analyzed  re- 
fer  to   materials    in   this    book. 

At  Ml  Booksellers,  or  from  the  Publi-shert. 

OXFORD    UNIVERSITY    PRESS 

A    M    ERIC    AN        BRANCH 
Thirty-five  We»t  Thirty-second  St.,  New  Yoik 


The  Use  of  Periodicals  in  Teaching 
History,  Civics  and  Economics 

By  Arthur  M.  Wolfson 
Free  to  Teaci.ers.     Write  to 

THE  INDEPENDENT,  U  9  W.  4Cth  St.,  New  York 


Spend  the  Winter  at 
LAKELAND 

FLORIDA 

Solve  the  hi>;h  cost  ol  liviiiir,  escape  woxry  over  coal  short- 
age. eiiji'V  ihe  ilelitfhtiul  clnidle. 

Where  \ou  may  se-.ure  a  liie  incvme  bv  hivestine  in  a  10 
acre  irrapetniii  or  oruiu'e  giove,  :iL tcuttlicalb'  carcvi  lor  by 
low  cost  to  operative  lueihoils 

A  v>l.inted  10  acie  vriovec-  sis  $4,960.  payable  ^  per  cent 
liown,  iMlunce  in  quarter  y  iiis^  .Inieh's. 

M.mv  gi"ve  owner's  are  now  rtining  from  <5*00  TO  Jl.0l\> 
net  a  YEAR  PER  ACRE ;  oauies  .ukI  ^Udresse^  iuj ni:!iiie\i  v^u 
reqiirst. 

Our  illustrateil  booklet  answers  all  questions.  Write  Kv  « 
lOfv  ami  rc.nl  it.  Then  il  \vu  are  iu  vH>^ition  lo  bitiave  a 
giove,  visit  the  prv>perty  au<.l  j^peuJ  a  week  at  tbe  Couutry 
Club  as  our  gue^t. 

W.  k.  HALLAM  &  CO..  225  5th  A»«,.  N.  Y. 
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WHEN    ENGLAND   WAS 
AT    BAY 

{Coniinued  from  pafje  293) 
from   Mr.   Page,   aud   Mr.   ^rarshall   trans- 
mitted it  that  night  by  cable  to  America. 
It  read  as  follows : 

London,   Saturday,  March   30. 
To   the  Editor  of  the  Times: 

The  situation  is  so  grave  at  the  English  front 
that  it  is  absolutely  imperative  for  America  to 
Bend  as  many  troops  as  she  possibly  tan,  to 
fight  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  British  Army 
where  the  battle  is  thickest ;  for  if  Germany  can 
once  get  a  channel  port,  no  man  on  earth  can 
tell  what  will   ensue. 

Thus  not  only  shall  we  be  bearmg  our  share 
of  the  battle's  brunt,  but  we  shall  have  done  more 
than  anything,  since  we  entered  the  war,  to 
hearten  the  spirit   of  Britain  and  all   our   allies. 

Unless  this  is  done  we  shall  run  the  risk  of 
losing  the  golden  opinion  Europe  has  already 
formed  of  \is,  and  the  belief  will  inevitably  come 
to  prevail  that  America  never  seriously  meant 
to  fight  anyway. 

Public  opinion  in  the  United  States  should 
support  General  Pershing  in  any  action  he  may 
take  to  transfer  our  troops,  now  occupying  a 
quiet  French  sector,  to  the  forefront  of  the 
battle  line.  Hamilton  Holt. 

What  effect,  if  any,  the  publication  of 
this  dispatch  had  in  America  I  never 
learned.  But  next  day  General  Pershing 
made  his  memorable  offer  to  put  the  entire 
American  army  at  the  disposal  of  General 
Foch  to  use  in  any  way  Foch  thought  wis- 
est to  help  stem  the  great  German  drive. 
This  set  Mr.  Page's  heart  at  rest  and  he 
said,  "We  have  done  our  duty.  It  is  now 
for  the  French  and  English  to  employ  our 
troops  as  they  will." 

This  offer  of  Pershing's  I  have  the  best 
of  reasons  to  believe  had  more  to  do  with 
the  making  of  Marshal  Foch  the  allied 
Generalissimo  than  anything  else.  From 
the  very  beginning  America  had  urged  the 
creation  of  a  single  command  for  the  Allies 
on  the  western  front,  but  as  long  as  the 
English  and  French  successfully  were  hold- 
ing the  line  we  could  not  get  them  to  act. 
I.loyd  George  approved  of  a  single  com- 
mand, but  even  he  felt  that  he  could  do 
nothing  until  some  military  disaster  oc- 
curred to  the  allied  cause.  But  after  Ger- 
many had  broken  thru  the  English,  and 
French  lines  and  America  had  suggested 
that  England  and  France  should  bury  their 
jealousies  and  decide  between  themselves 
which  should  have  the  supreme  Generalis- 
8imo,  the  thing  was  done. 

I  was  somewhat  amused  at  the  tone  of 
the  Engli.sh  pajters  during  this  controversy. 
Each  paper  rebuked  its  colleagues  ff)r  ob- 
jecting to  the  plan,  but  each  said  that  it 
its'lf  had  always  favored  it.  But  the  Eng- 
lish soon  ff/uniJ  that  the  making  of  Foch 
Generalissimo  was  the  turning  point  of  the 
war  and  in  a  little  while  were  as- enthusias- 
tic for  it  as  the  French  and  Americans 
had  been. 

And  may  I  say  right  here  to  the  eternal 
honor  of  England  that  during  the  entire 
time  I  was  in  Eiiroi)e  I  never  heard  a  sin- 
gle Englishman  rTiticize  the  French  army 
or  the  American  arrny  or  any  other  army 
*xc»-pt  his  own.  I  am  w>rry  that  I  cannot 
nay  the  same  of  the  American  ofTicrTs  </r 
the  Vrcuch  ofTicers  whom  I  met.  I  may 
further  say  that  during  this  most  critical 
period  in  the  entire  war,  when  any  day 
the  news  might  have  come  that  the  English 
retreat  had  turned  into  a  rout,  I  never 
heard  n  single  whimrier  from  a  sirigl*"  I'^ng- 
Ii«<)iman.  The  pap«Ts  were  not  t<-lling  the 
public  the  worst  and  the  nation  knew  that 
fhingx  wfre  being  held  ba<k.  P.iit  there  they 
tUHxl  with  their  backH  to  the  wall  ready  tn 
do  or  to  die,  ft  wn«  glorious  to  nee  nuch 
iiniversnl  fortitude  in  the  facf  of  such  dir<- 
'•alamify.  What  n  contra-t  to  the  whining 
and  th«'  f<arKorn»'  s'-iirrying  to  cr.ver  of  flic 
(if-nitntiA  wh»n  the  Allici  began  to  get  thern 
on  the  run.  Old  England  does  not  advertise 
her  virtiieH.  but  when  the  fTlsis  comcH  hIic 
i«i  nlwflyn  there. 
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AND  THEY  THOUGHT  WE  WOULDN'T  FIGHT" 


Floyd  Gibbons 

The  first  great  story  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces,  a  panoramic  picture, 
by  the  famous  correspondent  wounded  in  action  at  Chateau-Thierry. 

Illustrated.     Net,  $2.00 

JOYCE  KILMER;  Poems,  Essays  and  Letters 


With  a  Memoir.    Collected  memorial  edition  of  the  representative  work  in  various 
fields.     Much  new  material.     The  letters  are  of  great  fragrance  and  charm. 
Unusual  portraits.  Two  vols.    8vo.  Net,  $5.00 

OUT  OF  THE  SHADOW  RoseCohen 


An  authentic  romance  of  the  miraculous  spiritual  Americanization  of  the  alien, 
a  work  of  consummate  unconscious  art  by  a  Russian  emigrant  girl.  Illustrations 
by  Walter  Jack  Duncan.  8vo.    Net,  $2.00 

HISTORIC  SHRINES  OF  AMERICA  John  To  Faris 


The  symbols  of  our  faith:  the  landmarks  of  America's  story  in  statesmanship, 
in  war,  and  in  literature.  Illustrated  with  photographs.  Historical  accuracy,  rich 
lore  and  legend.  8vo.    Net,  $3.50 

THE  CLORYOF THE  COMilMGs  What  Mine  Eyes  Have 
Seen  of  Americans  at  the  Front  Irvin  5.  Cobb 

Just  returned  from  the  Western  Front,  Mr.  Cobb  here  tells  the  story  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  free  peoples,  presaging  the  victory  just  won.         12mO.     Net,  $1.75 

THE  STORYOF  THE  SUN:  1833-1918  FrankM.  O'Brien 


Introduction  by  Edward  Page  Mitchell,  Editor  of  the  Sun.  As  rich,  colorful,  and 
racy  a  picture  of  the  development  of  the  American  scene  as  could  possibly  come 
to  hand.  Illustrated.     8vo.     Net,  $3.00 

A  BOOK  OF  REMARKABLE  CRIMINALS  H.  B.  Irving 

A  fascinating  presentation  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  aspects  of  human 
nature,  by  an  acute  and  enthusiastic  criminologist  and  a  brilliant  writer. 

Svo.    Net,  $2.00 

WALKING-STICK  PAPERS  Robert  Cortes  Holliday 


"There  are  more  laughs  in  this  book  than  in  anything  I  have  read  for  four  years." 
— Meredith  Nicholson.     "Altogether  charming." — New  York  Times.         Net,  $1.50 

SUCH  NONSENSE;  A  Unique  Anthology  off  Wit  and 


Nonsense  Carolyn  Wells 

Carolyn  Wells,  a  wit  with  the  genius  to  discover  the  best  of  the  wit  of  others, 
has  here  assembled  much  of  the  freshest,  most  sparkling  nonsense  of  recent 
years.     Illustrations  by  Peter  Newell,  Gellett  Burgess  and  others.         Net,  $2.00 

ECHOES  AND  REALITIES  Walter  Prichard  Eaton 


Human  and  real  poems  by  one  of  our  foremost  American  writers.     Subjects  vary 
from  New  England  to  Washington  Square.  12mo.    Net,  $1.50 


FICTION 


THE  PRETTY  LADY 


Arnold  Bennett 

The  most  discussed  novel  of  the  day 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Net,  $1.50 

THE  AMAZING  INTERLUDE 

Mary  Roberts  Rinehart 

The  opinion  is  unanimous — far  and 
away  this  immensely  popular  author's 
fmest  book.  Net.  $1.50 

THE  'SLAND  MYSTERY 

G.  A.  Birmingham 

"The  treatment  is  pure  Birmingham- 
esque,  in  the  familiar  vein  of  'Span- 
ish   Gold'."— 7'/*e   Sp<rt,tt„r. 

l'2mo.     Net,  $1.50 

THE  CLUTCH  OF 
CIRCUMSTANCE 

Marjorie  Benton  Cooke 

A  mystery  story  of  rapid-fire  inter- 
est, by  the  author  of  "Hambi." 

12mo.     Net,  $1.25 


THE  YOUNG  DIANA 

Marie  Corelli 

A  humorously  realistic  romance  of 
womankind.  12mo.     Net,  $1.50 

THE  SOUL  OF  SUSAN 
YELLAM        Horace  A.  Vachell 

Another  and  better  "Fishpingle"  story. 

12mo.    Net,  $1.50 

TWENTY-THREE  AND  A 
HALF  HOURS'  LEAVE 

Mary  Roberts  Rinehart 

A  delightful  book  for  mothers  to  send 
to  soldier  sons.  Net,  $0.60 

WILD  APPLES 

By  the  Author  of  "The  Straight  Road" 

"A  portrayal  of  heroic  young  man- 
hood such  as  we  have  not  .seen  sur- 
passed in  all  our  range  of  fiction."— 
N.  Y.  Trilmne.  12mo.     Net,  $1.50 


GEORGE  H.  DORAN  COMPANY 


Publishers 


New  York 
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Every  Week 

THE  LIVING  AGE 

Now  Under  Atlantic  Management 

THE  interests  of  the  whole  world  are  about  to  focus  upon  a  single  point 
The  pt-ace  table  will  be  the  centre  of  intcnser  interests  and  vaster  prob- 
lems than  have  ever  before  devolved  upon  a  single  group  of  men.     The 
politics  and  diplomacy  of  the  world  will  centre  about  that  board,  and  on  it 
will  be  played  stakes  of  human  happiness  past  all  calculation. 

To  understand  the  cards  as  they  fall,  to  appreciate  the  players,  and  to 
realize  the  signihcance  of  every  move,  you  must  know  more  than  our  news- 
papers and  magazines  can  tell  you.  Vou  must  know  not  only  the  American 
hand,  but  the  hands  of  every  player,  ^'ou  must  realize  what  each  country  has 
at  stake,  what  it  needs  for  its  own  happiness,  and  what  it  aspires  to  for  its 
own  glory. 

Week  by  week  tiie  Living  Age  will  tell  of  these  things.  It  will  give  you, 
for  all  the  nations,  just  those  essential  facts  and  opinions  which  you  gain  from 
American  papers  for  the  United  States  alone.  Through  it  you  can  know  more 
than  the  cards  your  own  country  has  to  play;  through  it  you  can  look  at  every 
hand  in  turn;  through  it  you  can  understand  the  game. 

The  Living  Age  seeks  to  become,  in  a  very  genuine  sense,  a  compendium 
of  European  thought,  representing  not  what  Americans  think  of  Europe,  but 
what  Europe  thinks  of  itself.  Our  contributions  will  comprise  in  translation 
the  most  important  articles  printed  mi  European  journals  and  magazines  and 
the  most  important  speeches  of  European  statesmen.  U  will  embrace  the  world 
not  only  of  politics  and  social  advance,  but  of  all  the  rich  and  varied  interests 
of  life  and  civilization. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  INDEPENDENT  READERS 

Five    months'  new  subscription  to  LIVING     AGE    $2.00    (regular    rate  $2.50) 

PLEASE  USE  COUPON 


THE  LIVING  AGE  CO. 

41   Mount  Vernon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Date. 


Gentlemen :    In    accordance    with    your    special    offer   in   The    Independent, 
enclosed  find  $2.00  for  a  five  months'*  subscription  to  THE  LIVING  AGE. 


Name . 


Address 

*Forciini    yoifaf/i-.    6^c    extra:    Canadian    postat/c 


Ind. 
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A     COURSE     IIM     SOCIAL    F»ROBLEIVIS 

By  A.  S.  BEATMAN,  A.  M. 

Head  of  History  Department,  Julia  Richm.an  High  School,  New  York  Citv. 
TEACHERS  SEND  FOR  THIS  BROCHURE.     IT  IS  FREE 

THE  INDEPENDENT  :  :  119  WEST  40th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


METROPOLITillV  HOSPITAL  TRAIIVIIVG  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

BLACKWELL'S     ISLAND,     NEW    YORK     CITY 


NURSES'  RESIDENCE 


offers  a  two  and  one-half  years  course  of  training. 
Each  pupil  nurse  receives  an  allowance  of  from  $10 
to  $15  a  nnonth  in  addition  to  maintenance  and 
uniforms. 

Minimum  age  18  years.  Requirements,  at  least  one 
year  of  high  school  or  equivalent.  Classes  are 
formed  each  month. 

Rlackwell's  Island  is  an  historic  spot.  It  is  removed 
from  the  rush  and  noise  of  the  city,  yet  so  near  New 
^  ork  as  to  be  part  of  it.  The  palatial  nurses'  home, 
with  i<s  extensive  and  attractive  grounds,  is  an  ideal 
place  to  live  in. 

As  a  war  measuie.  the  course  has  been  reduced  from  three  years  to  two  years  and  six  months.  Every 
young  woman  who  enters  a  training  school  lor  nursing  to-day  renders  a  patriotic  service  by  releasing  a 
pair  of  trained  hands  for  service  "Over  There." 

For  Inlormallon  write  to  MISS  AGNES  S.  WARD.  Superintendent 


WINNING  4796  NEW 
CHURCH    MEMBERS 

(Continued  from  page  28S) 

picked  Ki'<»n>  of  Tolcdrt  pastors  ou  Now 
Vfiii's  Kvc  fioiii  S  to  11  |).  ni.  at  all  of  tho 
llicatcis  ill  tilt'  city.  This  iiicliidcd  not  only 
(he  iiKitioii  pictiiic  houses,  but  tlie  vaude- 
ville, diaiiia  iiiid  even  the  btiflestiue  liou.ses. 
At  tlie  iiiDviiiii  picture  lioiises  the  siddress 
was  sonietiiiies  made  two  or  tliree  times 
iluriiiK  the  eveiiiiig,  between  shows. 

(lO-TO-CITUUCU    SUNDAY 

Adiiinli  Ciilcntldis.  All  the  churches 
ill  the  city  were  asked  to  run  special  arti- 
cles in  their  church  papers  alxnit  (Jo-to- 
("liurcli  Sunday  ami  special  notices  in  their 
calendars.  Where  a  church  used  neither, 
the  announcement  was  stresseil  from  tiie 
pulpit. 

2  -t^trcet  Ciirs.  I.arKC  cards  si/.e  -'2  by 
L'l  inches  were  printed  in  two  colors  and 
posted  on  tlio  fronts  or  feuders  of  twt)- 
thirds  of  all  the  street  cars  iu  the  city,  run- 
ning a  full  week  prior  to  "(Jo-to-t'liurch 
Sunday."  This  was  chosen  in  preferenco  to 
posters  inside  the  Ciirs  beciiuse  the  latter 
would  only  be  seen  by  passengers  whereas 
the  cards  on  the  outside  would  be  seen  by 
practically  everybody,  whether  riding  on 
the  cars  or  not. 

{i — Window  Cards.  Neat  window  cards 
or  piiicards  used,  size  11  by  14  inches,  were 
printed  and  allotted  to  the  churches  who 
distributed  them  among  their  members 
promising  to  put  them  iu  the  windows  of 
their  homes.  A  number  were  alscv  put  in 
show   windows  in  downtown  stores. 

4—lJ(ind  Cards.  These  were  not  ctirds. 
strictly  speaking,  being  printed  on  heavy 
tinted  paper.  They  urged  the  attendance  at 
church  on  this  speciiil  Sunday  and  were 
allotted  to  the  churches  to  be  distributed 
by  the  Sunday  school  pujtils  in  their  neigh- 
borlioods,    especially    to    non-churchgoers. 

5 — Newspaper  Ads.  In  all  the  newspa- 
pers of  the  city,  little  disphiy  ads  were 
used  every  day  for  the  week  preceding  this 
Sunday.  These  ads  were  small,  only  t>iie 
ctilumu  inch  in  size,  but  were  given  a  bold 
black  and  white  treatment  to  make  tlieni 
stand  out.  Three  ;ids  were  used  in  each 
issue,  sctittered  thruout  the  paper  :\nd 
given  what  is  called  first  position  (top  t>f 
column  and  next  to  reading  matter).  The 
newspapers  gave  their  minimum  rtites. 

NOON    DAY   THEATER   MEETINC.S 

1  — Use  of  Theater  The  management  of 
Keith's  Theater.  Toledo's  leading  vautle- 
ville  house,  donated  the  use  of  the  theater 
every  day  at  noon  except  on  Monday  (that 
day  is  used  for  rehearsals). 

2 — Bill  Boards.  (.)ur  local  bill  poster 
plant  donated  a  large  painted  sign,  tibtuit 
'}  feet  wide  by  10  feet  high,  haudsoiuely 
painted  in  three  ctdors,  advertising  the 
noon  meetings.  This  was  erected  near  the 
entrance  of  Keith's  Theater. 

." — Street  Cars.  The  same  sort  of  t>utside 
cards  or  signs  were  used  on  tlie  fronts  of 
the  cars  as  were  used  iu  the  "Go-to-Church 
Sunday"  campaign. 

-I — Newspaper  Advertising.  All  of  the  dt>- 
partment  stores  and  other  prtnninent  re- 
tail advertisers  were  retiuested  to  run  a 
notice  of  these  Keith  meetings  every  day 
in  their  newspaper  advertisements.  These 
notices  occupied  ti  space  of  '2  inches,  sin- 
gle coltimn,  set  in  rather  bold  type  inside 
of  a  box  or  panel  to  make  it  stand  out 
from  the  balance  of  the  ad. 

5 — Xeirspaper  I'tthliriti/.  Every  day  the 
Toledo  Blade  ran  a  "streamer"  clear  across 
tho  top  of  its  noon  edition,  atlvertising  the 
meetings  in  bold  type.  In  addition,  th>> 
Ulade  and  the  other  papers  ran  tirst  page 
stories  in  their  afternoon  editions,  oi>veriuK 
the  sermon   that  noon. 

0 — Kleriitor  Cards.  Some  large  cards, 
size  U2  by  24  inches,  were  printed  in  two 
colt>rs  and  hung  in  tl\e  elevators  of  most 
of  the  downtown  otlice  buihlitigs. 

7 — I'roiirant  Folders.  Little  ftdders  were 
l)rinted  in  two  cvlors  giving  the  program 
of  speakers  and  topics  for  the  entire  twi» 
weeks  of  meetings.  These  were  distribut«Hl 
in  the  ilowiiti>wn  stores  and  othce  buiMiw<^ 
by  voltintt>tMs  and  tilso  by  the  virions 
church  soeit>ties,  brotherhootls  and  women's 
clubs. 
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^—Daili/  Invitation  Cards.  Thesp  wore 
l.rinted  each  day,  showing  the  speaker  and 
topic  for  the  next  day  and  were  distnhuted 
by  picked  volunteers  among  the  offic<> 
buildings  and  department  stores  downtown, 
laid  on  the  tables  in  the  restaurants,  cafe- 
terias, etc.  These  cards  were  i)rinted  on 
different  colored  stock  each  day  to  make 
them  look  different. 

I) — Moving  Picture  Glides.  Slides,  neatly 
lettered  in  colors,  were  run  in  practically 
all  of  the  downtown  moving  picture  thea- 
ters, using  a  change  of  slides  each  week. 
The  theaters  gave  this  service  gratis,  but 
the  Inter-Church  Federation  furnished  the 

slides. 

Uy—Special  Days.  One  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive forms  of  promotion  to  increase  the 
attendance  was  to  allot  special  days  to 
the  various  societies.  For  instance,  one  day 
each  week  was  allotted  to  the  Christian 
Endeavor  Societies  of  the  city,  one  to  the 
Kpworth  Leagues,  one  to  the  Baptist  Young 
Peoples  Unions,  one  to  the  Men's  Clubs  and 
Brotherhoods  and  one  to  the  Women's 
Societies.  Each  organization  was  asked  to 
deliver  an  audience  on  this  one  day. 

The  advertising  was  a  tremendous  suc- 
cess. The  results  from  it  were  instant  and 
positive.  For  the  Watch  Night  Prayer 
Service,  Trinity  Church  (one  of  our  larg- 
est) was  packed  to  the  doors,  people  stand- 
ing ten  deep  in  the  rear  and  fully  a  thou- 
sand were  turned  away,  unable  to  get  in. 

On  Go-to-Church  Sunday,  March  3,  it 
seemed  as  tho  all  Toledo  turned  out.  All 
of  the  churches  reporting  had  capacity  con- 
gregations— many  were  packed.  The  pastors 
voted  it  the  greatest  Go-to-Church  Sunday 
Toledo  has  ever  had.  And  the  ultimate  re- 
sults were  far-reaching. 

Jor'the  Noon-day  Theater  Meetings  the 
crowds  at  Keith's  grew  with  each  sucees- 
.sive  meeting  culminating  in  the  biggest  at- 
tendance of  all  on  the  last  day.  The  collec- 
tions grew  with  the  attendance  and  prar- 
tically  paid  all  the  expen.ses  of  the 
tneetitifis! 

The  entire  campaign  was  a  success.  We 
liad  set  our  quota  (new  members  added  to 
the  churches  by  Easter)  at  4000.  We  ex- 
<!eeded  that  by  796 — the  mark  we  reached 
was  47f)6 ! 

So  score  one  more  achievement  for  ad- 
vertising. It  simply  proves  anew  its  many- 
.sidedness  and  versatility.  It  shows  that 
advertising  can  be  made  a  power  in  the 
field  of  the  churfh  as  well  as  in  the  field 
-of  the  market.  It  can  be  inspirational  as 
well  as  commercial.  It  can  .serve  .souls  as 
well  as  Hell  soap. 

Perhaps  as  Mr.  Lee  says,  advertising  is 
a  -ort  of  Fifth  Estatf; — the  most  terrific 
bolt  in  the  Jovian  arsenal — the  young  giant 
of  Ica.'ihed  jjower.  I'erhaps  persistent,  coti- 
sistent,  insistent  publicity,  if  given  time 
enough,  can  do  anything  in  the  world.  Tank 
like,  perhaps  it  can  crash  its  Juggerniiut 
way  over  anrl  thru  the  barl>-vvire  entangle- 
ments of  I'rejudiec  jind  Indifference  that 
cumber  human   thought  today. 


In  <)(UA>*-i  the  Bure;iii  of  War-Ki.-k  In- 
Kuranc*-  maihd  U')7,24(t  (hecks,  of  which 
'X'A.\'u  were  for  allotments,  (i<>74  for  coni- 
periH.Ttion  and  17,0fK)  for  Government  in- 
surance. 

The  ban  has  been  removed  from  literary 
effort  by  f»er<'ons  in  the  military  vervir-c. 
Hitherto,  fhey  were  forbidden  to  contribute 
to  publications,  or  to  arcept  \r,iy  for  their 
writings. 

The  Am'-ricdn  Red  Crows  has  of»ened  four 
hospitals  in  Italy  at  .Milan,  at  Uome,  »t 
<i*-li'>n,  and  at  Florence.  They  jire  entirely 
at  the  s<.rvice  of  any  Americans  in  Italy 
who  are  engaged  in  war  jtervic*-. 

Two  women,  one  repreyentative  of  labor 
and  one  ref.renentative  ,,f  niJin;ige(,ii-nt.  are 
to  lie  Ji'ldefl  t.,  each  .St;ite  Advisory  iJojird 
of  the  United  Htntef)  Kmployment  Hervir-e. 
Tbey  will   have   full    voting   iiovji-r^. 


What  messages  are  the  prophets  proclaiming  to  steady 

the  people's  hearts,  to  prepare  them  for  this  hour  and 

to  comfort  them  in  their  affliction  ? 

JUST    ISSUED 

Cbc  Pulpit  in  mar  time 


By 


Martin  D.  Hardin,  D.D. 

Charles  F.  Wishart,  D.D.,  L.L.D. 

Andrew  C.  Zenos,  D.D. ,  L.L.D. 

John  M.  Vander  Meulen,  D.D. 

Wm.   Chalmers  Covert,   D.D. ,  L.L.D. 


James  G.    K.    McClure,   D.D.,   L.L.D. 
David  Hugh   Jones,  D.D.,  L.L.D. 
Edgar  P.   Hill,  D.D.,.  L.L.D. 
John  Timothy  Stone,  D.D.,  L.L.D. 
Cleland  B.  McAfee,  D.D.,  L.L.D. 


TEN  men,  all  members  of  one  religious  body,  all  living  in  the  same  city, 
were  invited  to  contribute  a  recently  preached  sermon  to  be  incor- 
porated in  a  book  of  war  sermons,  in  order  that  uninformed  critics 
might  discover  how  alert  the  pulpits  are  to  the  exigencies  of  the  hour;  that 
bewildered  people  might  be  directed  toward  a  straight  path,  and  that 
preachers  who  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  formulate  their  convictions 
might  be  helped  to  a  clear  and  compelling  message. — From,  the  Foreword. 

Flexible  cloth  binding  75  cents  net,  postpaid 


THE    PRESBYTERIAN    BOARD   OF    PUBLICATION 

(THE  WESTMINSTER  PRESS) 

Headquarters:     PHILADELPHIA,  Witherspoon  Building 

New  York,  156  Fifth  Ave.  Cincinnati.  420  Elm  St.  St.  Louis,  411   N.  Tenth  St. 

Chicago,  125  N.  Wabash  Ave.  Nashville,  711   Church  St.  San  Francisco.  278  Post  St. 

Pittsburgh,  Granite  Building,  Sixth  Ave.  and  Wood  St. 
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^  Hotel  Majestic 


COPELAND  TOWNSEND 

Central   Park   West 
at  the  72nd  St.  Motor  Gateway 

NEW  YORK 

Readers  of  this  publication  appre- 
ciate the  home  atmosphere  and  refined 
environment  of  the  Majestic. 

Near  the  center  of  interest — com- 
fortably distant  from  the  area  of 
confusion. 


A  Hotel  of 
Distinction 

H  or  Guests  of 
DrHcrimination 

With 

Tariff    in 
moderation 
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Seven  lo  Eight  Percent 

MAd  Resmviiliuus  Now  and  Sec«r«  Thcs« 

AluicliTe  Riitirns  Fiom  Prescol 

01  Jauuiy  Fioiis 

Bonds  of  $100,  $500  ami  $1,000 
ilciiiiiuinatiuns    sccun-il    liy 

Coal  and  lioo  Or«        Pilp  and  Paper  Mills 

SUiel  Mills  Chicago  Keal  EslaU 

Hydio-Eleclric  Propeitiej  Faim  Lands 

ImpoiUul  Maoilactiring  Plaols 

All  ample  in  value  and  earnings 
to   absolutely    protect   the   investor. 

Present  market  conditions  make 
possible  the  above  returns  from 
Securities,  which  would  ordinarily 
yield   6%    or   less. 

Send  for  new  list  of  our  reconxmen- 
dattons.  No.  1016AB 

Peabody; 
HouglitclingitCo. 

(Ettablished  1865)    (B49o) 
10  South  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
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IOWA 
TAX    FREE 

Municipal  Bonds 

and 

Iowa  First  Farm  Mortgages 

Make  up  the  bulk  of  securities  held  by 
many  conservative  banks.  The  reason 
lies  in  their  absolute  safety  and  attrac- 
tive earning  capacity.  Individual  in- 
vestors should  know  more  about  Iowa 
securities  in 

Denominations  of 

$50-"$100-$500-$1000 

Part  Payment  Plan 

if  desired.  Write  for  book — 
IOWA   INVESTMENTS   NO.  J33S 

Bankers  Mortgage  Company 

Capital  $2,000,000 
Des  Moines         Iowa 


AN  INCOME  FOR  LIFE 

Of  all  the  investment  opportunities  offered 
there  are  few  indeed  not  open  to  criticism. 
Absolute  safety  is  the  first  requisite  and  ade- 
quate and  uniform  return  equally  important, 
s\nd  these  seem  incompatible.  Aside  from  gov- 
ernment bonds,  the  return  under  which  is 
small,  there  is  nothing  more  sure  and  certain 
than  an  annuity  with  the  METROPOLITAN 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  by  whidi  the 
income  guaranteed  for  a  certain  lifetime  is 
hirgfr  by  far  than  would  be  earned  on  an 
equal  amount  deposited  in  an  institution  for 
savings,  or  invested  In  securities  giving  rea- 
sonable safc't.T.  Thus  a  payment  of  $5,000  by 
a  man  ag(<l  (57  would  provide  an  annual  in- 
come of  $623.60  absolutely  beyond  quest  hni  of 
doubt.  The  Aiuiulty  Department,  METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 
New  York,  will  give  advice  as  to  the  return 
at    any    age,    male    or    female. 


■  Pnr  36  yesri  n«  have  been  pitying  our  customen 
■the  higliust  relurns  cousisteni  witii  L-ouservativtt 
laiuthotlM.  Firbt  uiurtgage  luuiia  of  $JOU  und  up 
Jwliich  wtt  cull    recuuiiiiouU  ftfter  the  uiubt  tkurough 

itirauuKl    litvesiintluii.       I'lease   ftak    lt>r   Luait    1-isl    ^>'.  710 

I  OrtlflfBlra  of  Ueuoiill  also  (or  hbvIiiu  Invi'nUirs. 


ERKINS&CO.  Lawrence, Kans 


IS  UNCLE  SAM  TO  KEEP  THE  RAILROADS 


(Coiitiiiiicd  from  /tatje  2H7) 


St'iitt'iuluT  export  tmuiage  was  mtnc  than 
(Imible  that  of  last  Deoeniber,  January  or 
I'l'hLuary.  In  a  wor<I,  a  rovo'liitionary  traiis- 
tininatioii  in  railroad  coiulitions  and  luclh- 
oils  sustained  tlio  bridffo  to  INm-sIumk  and 
had  vital  ctlVct.  In  sfvcn  months  thf  port 
frt'isht  capafity  has  been  more  than  dou- 
1)U'(I,  tiud  it  is  still  on  tho  rise,  yot  the  v(>ry 
men  in  charge — A.  H.  Smith,  UcKional 
I>iit>(tor  at  New  York,  who  used  to  bo 
litad  of  the  New  Yt)rk  Central,  is  a  notable 
instance — are  men  who  failed  a  year  ago. 
.\nd,  moreover,  at  date,  the  capacity  of 
the  carriers  is  well  in  excess  of  the  traffic 
ullcred,  yet  supplies  of  many  classifications 
:ire  moving  from  West  to  seaboard  in  (iiian- 
tity  and  at  speed  never  known  in  the  his- 
Icuy  of  our  railroading  before.  Not  all  the 
improvement  is  due  to  bettered  railroading 
-some  is  due  to  cocirdination  between  gov- 
ernmental and  commercial  and  Allied  fac- 
tor.s — but  all  is  due,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  th«  fact  that  governmental  or  central- 
ized control  made  such  coiirdination  and 
improvement  possible.  The  proof  is  that  it 
could  not.  by  any  stretch  of  desperation, 
be  achieved  before. 

To  catch  the  bricks  and  cabbages 
hurled,  Mr.  INIcAdoo  established  a  central 
big  basket  with  some  active  advocates  of 
the  era  of  the  public-be-pleased  sitting 
round  the  edges  of  it.  The  Bureau  for  Sug- 
gestions and  Complaints  recognizes  that 
tlie  alterations  coming,  expediently,  with 
centralized  control  of  the  roads,  are  new 
and  sometimes  strike  in  unexpectedl.v  upon 
one's  eleventh-hour  travel  plans.  Eleventh 
hour  crowds  lined  up,  buying  tickets,  for 
instance,  the  bureau  makes  clear  are  in 
part  due  to  the  increase  in  travel — there 
were  about  15,000.000  more  persons  travel- 
ing and  as  many  more  journeys  accordingly, 
in  June,  1918,  than  in  June,  1917.  There 
was  concurrent  loss  in  ticket  sellers,  by 
draft  and  other  causes,  which  has  resulted 
in  Avomen  being  called  into  service.  The 
surcharge  of  one-half  a  cent  a  mile  for 
Pullman  transportation,  the  bureau  points 
out,  is  justifiable,  since  a  sleeping  car 
will  accommodate  only  twenty-seven  per- 
sons, a  coach  sixty  persons,  and  the  average 
deadweight  to  be  hauled  amounts  to  3250 
pounds  per  seat  in  a  sleeping  car.  that  in 
a  coach  only  1400  pounds.  Ill-kept  stations, 
cars,  etc.,  when  reported,  are  being  followed 
up.  Train  schedules  are  being  adjusted — 
are  not  yet.  by  any  means,  completel.v  ad- 
justed— so  that   connections   are  improved. 

There  are  interesting  reflections  of  the 
change  in  the  legal  departments,  which  in 
cost  of  maintenance  have  been  reduced 
about  a  million  and  a  half  dollars.  Suits 
are  fewer,  evasions  fewer.  People  like 
America  better  than  they  liked  American 
corporations. 

Consolidation  has  brought  consolidated 
off-line  ticket  offices  in  some  cities  where  one 
can  buy  any  ticket  on  any  road,  and  ticket 
offices   at  stations   have   been   consolidated. 

The  express  companies,  like  the  Pull- 
man Company,  are  now  parts  of  a  co- 
ordinated system. 

The  inland  waterways  systems,  including 
fifty-seven  canals,  3057  miles  in  length, 
some  of  which  were  owned  or  controlled  by 
the  railroads,  and  many  thousands  of  miles 
of  navigable  rivers,  lakes,  bays,  sounds, 
inlets  and  watercraft,  are  also  part  of  a 
coordinated  whole,  soon  to  be  under  dis- 
trict directors  and  a  IMrector  of  Inland 
Waterways. 

The  (Jovernment  insures  its  own  risks, 
with  a  vigilant  system  of  inspection  and 
protection  inaugurated  —  a  good  thing 
economically,  no  doubt,  since  reports  from 
all   but   five  of   the   more   imuortaut    roads 


demonstrate  that  in  thc  throe  years  ending 
June  30,  1917,  the  premhims  i)aid  insur- 
ance companies  aggregated  $^(5,0'J1,;{G9,  tho 
these  roads  insured  by  no  means  all  prop- 
( rty  insurable,  while  the  total  losses  in- 
curred only  $12,400,039,  including  the 
Black  Tom  disaster.  It  is  believed  that  with 
proper  care,  a  substantial  saving  will  be 
made  by  a   policy  of  non-insurance. 

A  uniform  compensation,  insurance  and 
pension  i)lan  for  employees  is  under  con- 
(sideration. 

Safety  departments  are  being  made  more 
gener;il. 

And  among  other  economies  effected  and 
other  regulations  made,  the  purchase  of 
supplies  is  centralized,  a  substantial  sav- 
ing is  thus  made,  and  the  sale  of  all  in- 
toxicants has  been  abolished,  on  the  land 
and  waterway  transportation  properties. 

Not  all  travelers  are  altogether  pleased, 
not  all  are  altogether  placated  or  reassured 
or  ready  to  give  over  their  grievances,  how- 
ever, even  when  they  are  told  that  1.200.- 
000  troops  have  been  transported  monthly, 
requiring  equipment,  preempting  attention 
that  might  otherwise  be  given  travelers. 

And  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  sup- 
pose   that   all   shippers   are   delighted   with 
governmental    management.    No   individual 
kick    is    powerful    enough,    of    course,    to 
knock    Government    ownership    under    the 
river  of  doubt,  just  as  no  individual  cham- 
pionship  is   sufficient   to   sustain  it.   Never 
theless  the  fact  remains  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce     Commission     hears     a     great 
many   kicks.   Some  shippers  complain   that 
when  they  ask  their  freight  to  be  sent  by 
one  road,  it  comes  in  by  another ;  and  the 
Railroad      Administration      answers      that 
usually  a  straight  line  is  the  shortest  dis- 
tance   between    two    points    and    preferred 
shipments  have  the  right  of  way  over  the 
straight  line.   Representatives  of  the   Fuel 
Administration  chime  in  that  anyway  there 
won't  be  a  coal  shortage  of  much  moment 
this  winter,  thanks,  in  part,  to  many  fac- 
tors,  one   of   which   is   the   relief   of   port 
congestion  of  coal  cars,   achieved  by  pool- 
ing and  improved  classification -to  facilitate 
pooling,  a  plan  inaugurated  in  the  days  of 
the   War   Board,    made    almost   completely 
effective  now.  But  the  most  emphatic  com- 
plaints  reaching   the    Interstate   Commerce 
Commission  now  come   from  the  lines  not 
taken   over   by   the   Government.   Lines   ex- 
isting within  states,  used  for  thru  govern- 
mental traffic,  are  subject  to  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration rulings ;  there  are  many  lines, 
nearly    800.    quite    outside,    responsible    to 
state  commissions  that  in  many  cases  have 
refused  rate  increases,  either  freight  or  pas- 
senger, are  subject  to  many  reactions  from 
governmental  management  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  roads,   and,   as  a  result,   in   some 
cases,  are  taking  refuge  in  bankruptcy.  The 
Interstate    Commerce    Commission    serves, 
aside   from   its  adjudicative  function,   as  a 
source   of  much   valuable   information   and 
advice  to  the  Railroad  Administration.  To 
it,    also,    is   committed,    by    the   legislation 
establishing    centralized    <.\>ntrol,    the    i.vn> 
putation  of  income,  debits  and  creditsS  aris- 
ing   from   governmental    dealings    with    the 
roads ;  the  computation  of  the  average  an- 
nual   railway    o^uMating    income;    the    ap- 
pointment of  boards  to  hear  ilaims  for  wm- 
pensation    arising    in    certain    emergencies, 
anteceding  resort  to  the  (.\>urt  of  Claims: 
the  review  of  rates,  fares,  i-harges,  dassiti 
cations,   regulations  and  practises  initiated 
by  the  IVesident  i>r  his  representatives,  pro 
vided.    however,   that    none  of  these  "shall 
be    s(isi>endt>d    by    the    iH>mmissiv>n    pendiug 
tinal   detenniiuitiim" :    the   hearing  of  vvm 
plaints  as  to  these  changes  inangiuitttsl    ii> 
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which  case,  to  quote  the  Act  of  Congress 
again,  the  conuiiission  "shall  givo  duo  con- 
Bidcration  to  tho  faft  that  the  transiwrta- 
tion  systems  are  being  operated  under  a 
unified  and  coordinated  national  control 
and  not  in  competition." 

Holders  of  stocks  and  honds  uttered  a 
long  sigh  or  relief  when  the  Government 
took  responsibility  for  the  roads.  They  were 
willing  to  accept  a  mean  average  of  profit 
approximated  by  the  average  of  the  last 
three  years  of  private  control;  they  arc 
willing  to  go  on  receiving  that  until  the 
twenty-one  months  after  peace  is  declared — 
the  time  the  Government  is  to  retain  the 
roads — is  over.  Equipment  is  being  im- 
proved, 100.000  freight  cars,  1430  locomo- 
tives, of  standardized  design,  are  being  de- 
livered, improvements  costing  to  date  more 
than  iSl.500.000.000  have  been  authorized, 
for  additions,  betterments,  equipment,  con- 
struction of  extensions,  branches,  new 
lines.  Advances  to  roads  aggregating  $203.- 
714,050  for  the  payment  of  authorized  divi- 
dends and  the  redemption  of  maturing  se- 
curities, were  made  previous  to  August  1. 
The  roads  were  enjoying  relative  prosper- 
ity, in  other  words. 

Taken  by  and  large,  talking  much  with 
many  railroad  men  who  have  long  been 
constitutionally  opposed  to  Government 
ownership,  as  well  as  with  those  constitu- 
tionally addicted  to  it  sentimentally,  it 
seems  that  things  are  conspiring  to  bring 
about  acceptance  of  Government  ownership 
or  centralized  control,  or  at  least  regioml 
control,  as  a  permanent  thing.  This  result 
may  be  merely  transient. 

This  does  not  at  all  mean  that  the  rail- 
road question  is  settled.  No  matter  how 
marvelous  a  record  the  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration, with  its  wonderful  choice  of  re- 
gional directors  and  executives,  may  make, 
still  there  are  mighty,  perhaps  major,  forces 
in  the  bulrushes  along  the  river  of  doubt, 
biding  their  time.  No  matter  how  glorious 
a  stream  of  traflBc  the  railroads  now,  with 
the  waterways  and  other  means  of  trans- 
portation at  the  command  of  the  iWilroad 
Administration  are  getting  off  to  Europe, 
there  are  breakers  ahead. 

The  breakers  will  begin  to  smash  home 
the  moment  that  peace  i.s  declared  and  the 
bulrushes  will  be  there  with  the  breakers. 
It  is,  in  a  worrf,  the  transitional  periixl 
that  will  immediately  follow  peace  that  will 
tell  the  tale.  The  causes  that  will  make 
reconstruction  difficult  will  affect  the  rail- 
roads just  as  they  affect  the  rest  of  Ameri- 
can industry.  The  roads  are  a  kind  of  major 
test  of  Government  control.  If  they  remain 
in  <^»overnment  control  they  will  ci^nstitute 
a  major  premise  for  Government  control 
of  much  else  in  Ameri'-jin  industry,  and 
Washington  will  be,  jih  a  result,  the  indus- 
trial a^*  well  as  the  political  caftital"  I'ut 
if  the  railroads  fail,  much  else  will  fail  of 
Government  control.  Th<'  issue  is  up,  in 
many  ways,  thus,  to  the  roads,  and  it  is  alsri 
up  to  the  next  T'ongress.  which  will  have 
much  to  f|o  with  the  ways  and  means  of 
reconstruction.  I'ut  the  issue  will  al^o  be 
up  in  11)20.  the  n'-xt  I'resid<'iitial  e|fcti'>ri. 
If.  tli<'n.  Mr.  .M'-.\doo  has  laid  the  fuiida- 
meritals  of  his  railroad  administration  so 
ifyumHy  that  there  can  he  no  question  of 
his  cftmplete  succpsh,  if  he  can  point  out 
that  the  exigencies  of  revenue  rerpiire  gov- 
ernrnerifal  control  nOnglarid's  fot.'il  sources 
of  pre-war  revenue  will  not,  after  the  war, 
pay  the  interest  on  her  war  <Iebt )  ;  if  he 
can  xhow  that  our  national  as/'cndency  and 
power  rent*  upon  the  same  unified  control 
of  ftur  national  facilitien  that  in  war  Kng- 
Inrid  haM  attained,  and  F-'ranee  h,<s.  ttiat 
the  flay  of  International  c</Tnpet ition  is  here 
and  the  day  of  iritra-riational,  or  internal, 
competition  must.  j;<Tforce,  he  gone,  public 
opinion  will  f|o  the  rest. 
Wa»hinyton,  J).  V. 


How  to  Turn  $1000 
Into  $1600 

AN  investment  of  $1000  in  a  ten-year  first  mortgage 
6^0  bond,  safeguarded  under  the  Straus  Plan,  will 
yield  a  total  return  of  $1600  in  principal  and  interest. 

If  you  want  a  security  maturing  sooner,  you  have  a  choice 
from  ten  down  to  two  years,  as  the  bonds  mature  serially. 

War-Tested  Safety 

These  well-secured  bonds  have  proven  their  safety  and 
stability  in  value  through  four  years  of  war-time  condi- 
tions. As  they  are  issued  in  denominations  of  $100, 
$500,  and  $1000,  they  are  suitable  for  investments  of 
any  amount. 

We  offer  a  well  diversified  list  of  sound  bonds  which 
have  been  passed  by  the  Capital  Issues  Committee  as 
not  incompatible  with  the  national  interests.  Write  today 
for  our  booklet,  "Safety  and  6%,"  and  for 

Circular  No.  L-812 

iMSTMAUS  ^.  CO. 


! 


: 
: 


Established  1882 
NEW  YORK 
150  Broadway 

Detroit  Minneapolis 

Penobscot  Bldg.  Loeb  Arcade  Bldt. 


Incorporated 
CHICAGO 
Straus  Building 
San  Francisco  Philadelphia 

Crocker  Bldg.  Stock  Exchange  Bldg. 


^  fenoDscot  Bldg.  LoeD  Arcade  Bid£.  (.  rocKer  isiug.  aiocit  tALuantc  uiuf 

g        Thirty-six  years  without  loss  to  any  investor 


CHARTERED   1853 

United  States  Trust  Company  of  New  York 


CAPITAL,  $2,000,000 


45-47  W^ALL  STREET 

SURPLUS  AND  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS,  $14,207,995.67 


THE   COMPANY  ACTS   AS  KXECUTOR.    ADMINISTRATOR,  TRUSTEE,  GUARDIAN.    DEPOS 
ITARY  OF  COURT  MONEYS,  and  in  other  recognized  trust  capacities. 

It  allows  intercit  at  current  rates  on  deposits,  and  liolds,  manages  and  invests  money,  securities 
and  other  property,  real  or  personal,   for   individuals,   estates  and  corporations. 

EDWARD  W.   SHELDON.   President 
V7ILI.IAM   M.    KING8LEY.    Vice-President  WILFRED    J.    WORCESTER,    Secretary 

WILLIAMSON   P£LL.   Aitittant  Secretary  CHARLES  A.   EDWARDS,   2d   Assistant   Secretary 


WM.  ROCKf:FELLER 
I- RANK  LYMAN 
JOHN  I.  PHKLI'S 
LEWIS  CASS  I.hDYARD 


TRUSTEES 
JOHN  A.  STEWART.  Ch.iirinan  ot  Board 
LYMAN  J.  GAGE  ARTHUR  CURTISS  JAM  ES 


PAYNE  WHITNEY 
IDWARI)  W.SHELDON 
CHAUNtEY  KEEP 


WH.LIAM   M.  KlNGSLl-Y 
WH.I.IAM    STliWART  TOD 

ogi>i:n  mm. I.s 
c(jrni-.i.ujs  n.  hi.ish,  ik. 


Hl'NRY  W.  de  FOREST 
WM.  VINCENT  ASTOR 
CHAS.    F.    HOFFMAN 
WILLIA.M  SLOANE 


BUY  W.  S.  S. 


ANNUITIES 

WHAT  THEY  ARE  AND  WHO  NEED  THEM 

Write  the   National  Life  Insurance  Conipany.  1\/I')iit|>clicr,  Vermont   for  a  description 
of  its  Annuity  Service,  witfioul  obli[jation. 
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•ll/EATHERSTRlPl 
W  YOUR  WIN- 
DOWS" urKcsthe  TiK-l 
A(.liiiiiu-.tratiou.  Seal 
those  1-8  ill.  to  1-16  in. 
heat  escapes  around  the 
sashes.  Chamberliu 
Strips,  the  standard  for 
25  years,  save  1  or  2  tons 
of  coal  out  of  every  5, 
excliule  coUl  ilrafts,  coal 
soot  and  wet,  insure 
warmth  near  windows, 
prevent  "sticking"  or 
rattling. 

Nearly  twice  as  many  Cham- 
berliu equipped  buildings  as 
all  others  combined  prove  it's 
BEST,  simplest,  uiostweath- 
er-tiuht  and  trouble-free. 
Outlasts  the  buildintj.  Re- 
pays its  cijst  in  4  years  or 
less.  Guaranteed  10  years  by 
the  larnest,  oldest,  most  ex- 
perienced weatherstrip  mak- 
ers; with  a  half  million  dol- 
lar paid-up  capital  and  a 
quarter  century  reputation 
for  success. 


The  Charoberliii'd 

Window 
Keeps  in  hi  .      t    .    . 

uutculii.drul  ( 

buut,  ruin,  H  i>  •>  \s  . 
tl  t  in  p;  i)  o  a  d  e  II  b 
noise;  prevents  rat- 
tling and"stic-kintf " 
—for  Ihe  lif.-  <il  tlie 
huildlDK.  Th  tre'a 
nuifiina  to  wcuruul. 

Famoui  Chamber- 
lio  Uiert  include 
J.  r.  IHur^an,  Jr. 
Kllhu  liuul 
TI1U8.  A.  Kdlson 
K.  II.  (iary 
niii.  <i.  MeAdoo 
W.  K.  Vaiiderbllt 
llenr.v  Ford 
t'liurlf»i  DanttGlbsOQ 
Clinii.   M.  Scliuiib 
iimuiiee}  M.  Depew 
Harry  1'.  WliUney 
—  and   hundreds    of 
thousands  of  others. 


are  installed  ONLY  by  skilled  mechanics  from 
our  factory  brandies.  You  deal  direct  with  us.  We 
equip  windows,  doors,  casements  or  transoms — 
wood  or  metal— in  new  or  old  buildings. 

WRITP    for  illustrated,  descriptive  book 
TT  I\l  1  Ci   and  list  of  users  in  j-oiir  vicinity 

CHAMBERLIN  METAL  WEATHER  STRIP  CO. 

General  Offices,  119  Dinan  Building,  Detroit 


DIVIDENDS 


American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company 

.A.  dividend  of  Two  Dollars  per  share 
will  be  paid  on  Wednesday,  January  15, 
IQ19,  to  stockholders  of  record  at  the 
clcse  of  business  on  Friday,  December  20, 
1918.  G.  D.  AIiLNE,  Treasurer. 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Thirty-Year  Five  Per  Cent.  Collateral 
Trust  Gold  Bonds. 
Coupons  from  these  bonds,  payable  by  their 
terms  on  December  i,  1918,  at  the  office  or 
agency  of  the  Company  in  New  York  or  in  Bos- 
ton, will  be  paid  in  New  York  by  the  Bankers 
Trust  Company,   16  Wall  Street. 

G.    D.    Milne,    Treasurer. 

MERGENTHALER     LINOTYPE     CO. 

New  York,  November  19,  1918. 
DIVIDEND  92. 
A  regular  qiiartcrl.v  dividend  of  2i,(.  per  cent, 
on  the  capital  stoik  of  Mert,'enthalcr  I.inot.vpe 
Company  will  be  paid  on  December  31,  1918,"  to 
the  stockholilers  of  record  as  they  appear  at  the 
close  of  business  on  December  4,  1918.  The 
transfer   books   will   not   be   closed. 

JOS.    T.    MAt'KIOY.    Treasurer. 

How  to  Use  The  Independent  in 
the  Teaching  of  Civics 

By  Simon  J.  Jumnefiky,  A.B.,  LL.B. 

Teachers    write    for    it    ami    it    will    he    .siiit     free. 

THE  INDEPENDENT,  119  W.  40th  St.,  New  York 


HOW  TO  STUDY  THIS  NUMBER 

The  Independent  Lesson  Plans 


ENGLISH:     LITERATURE     AND 
COMPOSITION 

BY    FUEDElilCK   UOUK   LAW,    PH.D. 

IlKAD    OK    THK    ENOLISIl    1  i;i'AHTMKNT,    STUYVESANT 
Hllill    SCHOOL,    NEW    YORK    CITY 

TO  THE  TEACH  Eli:  Ask  every  pupil  to  read 
a«  much  of  The  Indepe^ident  an  ponaible,  and  to 
prepare  at  home  written  an^wvra  to  two  or 
three  (•uestions.  When  uou  call  upon  a  pupil  in 
rlans  auk  the  pupil  to  step  to  the  front  of  the 
room,  to  lay  the  tvritten  answer  on  the  teacher's 
desk,  and  to  speak  without  notes,  unless  notes 
are  specifically  suggeslt.d  by  the  question.  Then 
call  for  one  supporting  opinion  concerning  the 
thought  presented,  and  for  one  disnenting  opin- 
ion. Close  the  discussion  by  a  vote  of  the  class, 
and  an  expression  of  your  own  opinion.  Make 
the  work  spontaneous,  spirited  and  original. 
Huild  up  a  vigorous  Americaniam  founded  on 
reliable  information  concerning  present-day 
events,    conditions  and   thought. 

I.  When       England      Was      at      Bay.      By 
Hamilton    Holt. 

1.  Contraat  traveliniir  in  England  in  the  time 
of  Wai^hington  Irving's  visit,  and  in  the 
time  of  Mr.   Holt's   visit. 

2.  Contrast  the  London  street  scones  described 
by  Irving  in  "The  Sketch  Book"  with  the 
London   street  scenes   pictured   here. 

3.  Contrast  the  England  of  Sir  Roger  de  Cover- 
ley   with  the   England   of   today. 

4.  Contrast  the  attitude  of  England  toward 
America  in  the  time  of  Edmund  Burke  with 
the   attitude  toward   America  today. 

5.  Give  an  earnest,  practical  talk  on  the  thesis  : 
"We  must  make  every  conceivable  endeavor 
to  uphold  the  good  name  of  the  United 
States." 

6.  Give  a  spirited  speech  showing  how  great 
was  the  danger  from  the  German  drive.  Con- 
clude your  speech  by  adding  remarks  con- 
cerning  German   V'ropaganda  today. 

7.  Draw  from  the  article  material  in  proof  of 
the  proposition:  "In  unity  there  is  strength." 

II.  Our   Honor  Roll  of  War  Brides.   By   Rev. 

William    L.   Stldger. 

1.  This  article  and  the  story  of  George  Eliot's 
"Silas  Marner"  are  alike  in  showing  the  ne- 
cessity of  love  as  an  ennobling  force.  Com- 
pare the  two  works. 

2.  Prove  the  following  proposition  :  "The  wom- 
en of  America  and  of  England  during  the" 
war  proved  themselves   noble." 

III.  Is    Uncle    Sam    to    Keep    the    Railroads? 
By    Donald    Wilhelm. 

1.  Write  two  original  character  sketches  of 
individuals  suggested  by  the  sentence: 
"There  are  individuals  constitutionally  _  for 
and   against   almost   anything   worth    while." 

2.  Prepare  the  brief  of  a  debate  on  the  affirma- 
tive or  the  negative  of  the  proposition : 
"The  Government  should  continue  to  control 
the  railroads." 

3.  Develop  a  paragraph  of  contrast  on  the 
condition  of  the  railroads  before  the  war 
and    at    present. 

IV.  When     the     Bills     Are     Presented.     By 
Richardson    Wright. 

1.  Explain  why  mutual  understanding  and 
sympathy  are  necessary  for  any  League  to 
Enforce   Peace. 

2.  Explain  in  what  way  the  writer  of  the  arti- 
cle proposes  to  bring  about  mutual  under- 
standing and  sympathy  among  nations. 

V.  Winning  4796  New  Church   Members.  By 

William     N.    Bayless. 

1.  After  you  have  read  the  article  prepare  a 
series  of  suggestions  for  the  advertising  of 
your  school. 

2.  Look  over  the  advertisements  in  this  num- 
ber of  The  Independent.  Which  ones  do  you 
consider   most   effective?   Give   your   reasons. 

VI.  The   News  of  the   Week. 

1.  Give  a  spirited  speech  in  which  you  draw 
original  conclusions  from  the  British  Army 
losses. 

2.  From  the  report  of  recent  events  that  have 
happened  in  Germany  draw  conclusions  con- 
cerning the  character  of  the  German   people. 

3.  Give  orally  a  short  but  clear  account  of 
what  ha.s  been  done  recently  along  the  for- 
mer  battle   fronts. 

4.  Explain  how  the  coming  of  peace  is  likely 
to   affect   the   Bolshcviki. 

5.  Summarize  the  most  important  events  of 
the  week   not   connected   with   the  war. 

VII.  Editorial    Articles. 

1.  Write  in  a  single  sentence  the  principal 
thought  of  every   editorial   article. 

2.  Select     the    editorial    article    that    most    im 
pr€«t   you.   Give   a   speech    in    which   you   de- 
fend,  or    oppose,    the    proposition    on    which 
the  editorial  is  based. 


HISTORY,        CIVICS        AND 
ECONOMICS 

BY  ARTHUR  M.   WOLFSON,   PH.D. 

PRINCIPAL     OF     TUB     HUill     SCHOOL     OF     COMMl!:KCE, 
NKW    YORK    CITY 

I.  International  Trade  Competition  or 
International  Trade  Combination  — 
Which?— "Equality    of    Opportunity." 

1.  "The  Great  War  arose  out  of  a  struggle  for 
the  sources  of  raw  materials,"  etc.  Study 
the  history  of  European  colonial  expansion 
from  1884  to  1914  with  a  view  to  proving 
this  statement. 

2.  "The  danger  from  Germany  in  eliminated, 
hut  the  source  of  the  danger  remains." 
Docs  this  statement  mean  that  the  editorial 
writer  believes  that  great  wars  such  as  that 
which  has  just  been  finished  will  occur  in 
the   future? 

3.  "The  British  will  not  repeat  that  mistake." 
What  provisions  have  the  British  made  to 
protect  their  interests?  How  will  these  ar- 
rangements affect  the  interests  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  7 

4.  "Free  trade  has  gone  for  good."  In  what 
sense  does  the  writer  make  this  statement? 
What  system  of  international  trade  was  pro- 
posed by  the  "Paris  Pact  of  lOlfi"?  What 
system  h;is  been  proposed  by  President  Wil- 
son? By  the  Labor  and  Socialist  narties  of 
England,  France  and  Belgium  ?  Which  sys- 
tem is  most  likely  to  insure  future  inter- 
national   peace? 

II.  Revolution  and  Reorganization  —  "It 
Will  Take  Time,"  "The  Revolution  In 
Germany,"  "New  Regime  In  Germany," 
"The    Position    of   the    Bolshevlkl." 

1.  What  does  the  first  sentence  in  the  editorial 
mean  ? 

2.  What  lessons  relative  to  the  present  revo- 
lutions in  Europe  are  to  be  drawn  from 
the  history  of  the  American  Revolution  and 
from  that  of  the  successive  revolutions  in 
France?  In  what  respoct  do  the  present 
revolutions  in  Europe  differ  from  the  .\meri- 
can  and  French  revolutions  of  the  eighteenth 
century  ? 

3.  Why  will  it  "take  time  ...  to  build  up 
real    republics    in    Russia,    Siberia."   etc.  ? 

4.  Why  will  the  new  republics  in  central  and 
eastern  Europe  "be  different  in  important 
respects  from  the  republics  in  this  western 
hemisphere"? 

5.  Is  Germany  likely  to  go  the  way  of  Russia? 
Is  Russia  likely  to  swing  back  into  the  line 
of   ord«rly   democratic    states? 

III.  The  United  States  to  the  Rescue — 
"When    England   Was   at   Bay." 

1.  Reproduce  as  clearly  as  ycu  can  from  this 
artic'e  a  description  of  war  time  conditions 
in  England.  In  what  respect  are  the  con- 
ditions described  similar  to  those  which 
exi.sted    in   your   own   communitv  ? 

2.  Why  did  Mr.  Holt  expect  to  find  a  critical 
attitude  toward  the  United  States  in  Eng- 
land ?  Why  was  the  attitude  as  friendly  as 
it  seems  to  have  been  ? 

3.  "Indeed  .  .  .  our  President  is  more  Premier 
of  England,  France  and  I*aly  than  Lloyd 
George,  Clemenceau  and  Orlando."  In  what 
sense  is  this  true?  How  do  you  account  for 
th^  fact? 

4.  Whv  was  it  supremely  imperative  that  the 
United  States  should  have  offered  its  mili- 
tary aid  to  the  Allies  in  March.  1918,  in- 
stead of  waiting  till  its  armies  were  more 
fully  organized  than  they  were  at  that  time? 

IV.  Government  Control  of  the  Railroads — 
"Is  Uncle  Sam  to   Keep  the  Railroads?" 

1.  After  you  have  read  this  article  answer 
the  question,  giving  the  reasons  which  vou 
find   in  the  text, 

2.  What  economies  have  been  introduced  in 
rai'road  administration  by  Director  General 
McAdoo?  Cou'd  these  same  economic*  be 
maintained    during    normal    peaceful    times? 

3.  In  what  respects  has  rai'road  service  been 
improved  by  national  administration?  Covdd 
these  improvements  have  been  made  under 
private  management  under  the  interstate 
commerce  laws  which  were  in  force  when 
the   war  began  ? 

4.  What  influences  will  be  brought  to  bear  to 
continue  the  national  administration  of  the 
railroads  when  normal  peace  conditions  hav« 
returned  ? 

V.  Industrial  Democracy — "Mr.  Oomoers 
Gives  Warning,"  "Mr.  Gompers's  Fore- 
cast for   Labor." 

1.  What  is  the  i<oint  at  isau'f  betweon  Mr. 
Gompers   and   Mr     Hurr? 

2.  How  was  this  difference  settled  in  the  days 
before  the  wnr ?  Dv.riov;  the  war'  Oi't'iue 
the  new  induatri.iHain  for  which  The  Inde- 
pendent pleatla. 
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WHAT    DO    YOU    KNOW? 

Here  are  some  snapshots  at  your  gen- 
eral knowledge — a  list  of  the  questions 
given  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  Friends' 
School  of  Baltimore  and  of  Germantown, 
Pennsylvania.  They  test  excellently  your 
knowledge  of  the  textbook  of  current 
events.  We  shall  publish  the  correct  an- 
swers in  an  early  issue. 

Name:  1.  The  Food  Administrator  of  the 
United  States.  2.  The  Director  General  of 
Railroads.  .3.  The  Secretary  of  War.  4.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  5.  The  general  in 
command  of  the  American  troops  in  France. 
6.  The  President  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. 7.  The  Prime  Minister  of  France.  8. 
The  British  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States.  9.  The  great  French  sculptor  re- 
cently deceased.  10.  A  sculptor  of  Lincoln. 
11.  The  President  of  France.  12.  The  state 
which  granted  suffrage  to  women  Novem- 
ber. 1917.  13.  The  party  or  organization 
which  deposed  Kerensky.  14.  The  organiza- 
tion to  which  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  for 
1917  was  awarded. 

In  what  way  distinguish :  15.  Viscount 
Ishii.  16.  Lord  Northcliffe.  17.  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler.  18.  Katherine  Breshkovsky. 
19.  Ferdinand  Foch.  20.  Sir  Robert  Borden. 
21.  Anna  Howard  Shaw.  22.  Rosa  Bonheur. 
28.  Leon  Trotzky.  24.  Count  von  Hertling. 
25.  James  W.  Gerard.  26.  Sir  Herbert  Beer- 
bohm-Tree.  27.  George  Eliot.  28.  Florence 
Nightingale. 

Explain  :  29.  Personal  magnetism.  30.  No 
Man's  Land.  31.  Wolf  in  sheep's  clothing. 
32.  Bricks  without  straw.  33.  The  Blesses. 
34.  Barrage.  35.  Habeas  corpus.  36.  Status 
quo  ante.  37.  A  mercurial  temperament.  38. 
Neutralizing  straits.  39.  An  utojtian  proj- 
ect. 40.  The  House  of  Hanover. 

What  important  events  do  you  associate 
with:  41.  Halifax.  42.  Cambrai.  43.  Brest- 
Litovfik.  44.  Guatemala. 

Who  wrote :  45.  Penrod  and  Sam.  46. 
Travels  with  a  Donkey.  47.  Over  the  Top. 
48.  Enoch  Arden.  49.  Pendennis.  5^).  Gul- 
liver's Travels. 

f>n  what  rivers  located:  51.  Itome.  52. 
Cologne.  53.  Paris.  54.  Montreal.  55.  Bel- 
grade. .56.  West  Point.  57.  Cambridge  (Eng- 
land*. 58.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Explain  or  define:  59.  I'oilu.  fV).  n.'ingar. 
6L  Li-.vff.  62.  V'olpjiijiirig.  6.3.  Hibernate. 
64.  netcherize.  65.  L  W.  W.  66.  Rookie. 
67.  Highbrow. 

Why  well  known  :  68.  Henry  Pomeroy 
Davison.  69.  (UA.  E.  M.  House.  70.  Samuel 
Gompers.  71.  What  is  the  chief  material 
H«*»d  in  making  newspaperg?  72.  What 
raunes  knots  in  boards?  73  Name  the  for- 
mer I'residents  of  the  TJnited  Stiifes  still 
living. 

fy,cate:  74.  The  White  Sea.  75.  Hog 
Ixland.  76,  ^^ambrai.  77.  Amiens.  78.  Bag- 
dad. 79.  The  Kiviera,  H^i.  Ix-lphi,  81.  The 
PlaT«».- 

82.  Arrfirige  fheue  nnmes  in   the  order  of 
th^ir  time;   .M;iil<  Twain.  St.   I/uke,   V'achel 
Lindsay,   Horner,  Hir   W^ilfer  Hcotf,  Shake 
•ip^arft. 
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REMARKABLE     REMi^RKS 

Cardinal  Mercieb — America  saved  us. 

Ex-Empekor  Charles — I  feel  I  did  my 
duty. 

President  Masabyk — I'm  only  an  un- 
spoiled boy. 

Colonel  House — I  always  have  a  happy 
appearance. 

E.  J.  DnxON — Bolshevism  is  Czarism 
upside  down. 

Premier  Hughes  of  Australia — What 
we  have  we  hold. 

The  Ex-Kaiser— Wouldn't  Teddy  look 
funny  in  a  gas  mask? 

Lloyd  George — Deferred  castigation  is 
the  worst  of  all  punishments. 

Earl  Curzon  — The  Allied  cause  was 
floated  to  victory  on  a. wave  of  oil. 

H.  L.  Mencken — A  wife  is  almost  al- 
ways the  more  intelligent  of  the  pair. 

Charlie  Chaplin — Restraint  is  a  great 
word,  not  only  for  actoi's  but  for  everybody 
else  to  remember. 

Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle — The  village 
was  full  of  Americans  and  Australians 
extraordinarily  alike  in   type. 

Lady  Duff-Gordon — You  should  wear 
the  lightest  colors  and  the  lightest  fabrics 
that  circumstances  will  permit. 

H.  G.  Wells — The  President  is,  for  the 
time,  the  head,  the  mouthpiece,  and  repre- 
sentative,  of  intelligent  mankind. 

.FoiiN  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. — German 
I'hilosophy  must  be  reconceived  and  recon- 
structed from  its  very  foundation. 

Dr.  Cohn — A  world  revolution  will  fol- 
low a  world  imperialism  and  world  mili- 
tarism,   and    will    overcome    them. 

Heuu  Ei!Z15ERge:r — The  greatest  ruthless- 
ne«s  in  war  presents  itself  in  reasonable 
application  as  the  greatest  humanity. 

M.^RSHAL  Focii — The  Bible  is  certainly 
tlie  best  preparation  that  you  can  give  an 
American  soldier  going  into  battle  to  sus- 
tain his  magnificent  ideal  and  faith. 

Archirald  Hurd — The  real  secret  of 
our  victory  in  this  war,  as  the  historians 
will  record,  has  been  hidden  from  the  eyes 
of  the  multitude  l)ut  it  will  he  revealed  in 
after  years,  spelled  out  in  eight  letters — 
SEA-POWER. 


A  BRITISH-AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITY 

It  has  been  suggested  by  Dr.  .1.  Rendel 
Harris,  of  Birmingham,  England,  that 
tJreat  Britain  and  Americji  celebrate  the 
tercenlenary  of  the  departure  of  tiie  Pilgrim 
Fathers  by  uniting  in  the  establishment  of 
a  British-American  University  at  Old  Ply- 
mouth. Dr.  Harris's  plan  calls  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  .'in  American  committee  to  co- 
operate with  a  British  committee  on  ar- 
rangements, and  to  have,  the  foundation 
stone  of  the  new  school  laid  by  President 
Wilson  or  hi8.rei)resentative.  Such  a  school, 
it  is  claimed,  would  be  a  witne.'jis  to  the 
reunion  of  the  great  Anglo-Sjixon  peo|)les 
in  spirit  and  ideals,  and  would  he  a  plac(^ 
whe^(^  international  relations  would  be 
taught  from  llie  standpoint  of  fi-eedom, 
brotherhood  and  jirogress. 
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CARTOON  COMMENT 

THE  BOLSHEVIKI  MUST  GO 


THE  NKXT  CANDIDATE  FOR 

ELIMINATION 

I'he  cartoon  below,  drawn  by  Durlimj  fur 
the  New  York  "Tribune,"  i)urtraya  (jraphic- 
ally  the  new  danger  that  threatens  the 
l)eace  of  the  world,  just  mind  from  the 
tnilitaristic  tyranny  of  an  altsolutf  mon- 
archy. An  we  said  in  the  editorial  columns 
of  The  independent  two  week»  ayo:  "Bol- 
shevism is  evidently  a  hiyhly  contayious 
disease.  The  German  and  .-{nstrian  authori- 
ties, hariny  assisted  in  dissctniiidliny  the 
yerms  in  Russia,  hare  been  in  terror  le.st 
it  should  siiread  to  their  own  border,  ai 
at  last  it  has.  We  may  hope  that  so  dis 
riplined  and  educated  a  people  as  the  (ler 
mans  may  aroid  the  rviyn  of  terror  undei 
irhich  Russia  now  writhes.  If  they  do  not  it 
irill  not  be  (lermany  alone  that  irill  suffer" 


A  KENUI.UTIUN  THAI' 
DESTROYS  THE  LIBERTY 
FOR    WHICH    IT   FIGHTS 

From  "Nebclspalter,"  Zurich. 
tee  take  the  cartoon  above, 
tchich  has  become  a  famous  in- 
dictment of  the  peoples  xoho 
would  gain  freedom  by  sub- 
stituting anarchy  for  a  tyran- 
nical rule.  The  cartoon  teas 
first  published  to  portray  the 
Russian  peasant  hurling  his 
symbol  of  government  to  de- 
struction and  unheeding  the 
fact  that  he  himself  must  go 
down  tcith  it.  It  is.  applicable 
to  any  anarchist  in  any  land, 
whether  it  be  Russia  or  Ger- 
many   or    the     Fnitcd    States 


:».-'^.CiJ; 


TWO  TiliAiNTJS 
"UAsino,"  an  Italian  paper, 
makes  the  bitter  comment 
above  on  the  allegiance  of  the 
Bolshevik  leader  in  Russia  to 
the  tnilitaristic  tyrant  in  Ger- 
many.  But  the  Prussian  pres- 
sure on  Trotzky  to  institute 
his  reign  of  terror  has  proved 
itself  a  boomerang  that 
brought  to  Germany  a  similar 
unthinking  tvill  to  destruc- 
tion. Nelson  Harding,  of  the 
Brooklyn  "Daily  Eagle,"  pre- 
sents in  the  cartoon  below  a 
strong  picture  of  the  danger- 
ous power  of  this  False  God 
— Force,  striking  down  the 
very   people   irho   invoked   him 


WHEN  THE  DEMON  IS  UNBOTTLED 

At  the  left  is  a  cartoon  by  Nelson  Hard- 
ing, published  in  the  Brooklyn  "Daily 
Eagle,"  to  -portray  the  fury  of  the  Russian 
revolution  coming  home  to  roost.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  presented  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  liberty-seeking  peoples  the  fear  of 
the  same  danger  when  he  said  in  his  first 
pence  speech:  "The  peoples  who  have  just 
come  out  from  under  the  yoke  of  arbi- 
trary government  and  who  are  now  com- 
ing at  last  into  their  freedom  will  never 
find  the  treasures  of  liberty  they  are  in 
search  of  if  they  look  for  them  by  the  light 
of  the  torch.  They  will  find  that  every  path 
way  that  is  stained  with  the  blood  of  their 
own  brothers  leads  to  the  wilderness,  not 
to  the  seat  of  their  hope.  They  are  now 
lace     to     face      with      their     initial      test" 
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WITH   wrHTCH    IS  INCORPORATED 

HARPER'S  ^WEEKLY 


RECONSTRUCTION 


IF  the  Great  War  had  ended  as  it  began,  a  clear-cut 
conflict  between  definitely  established  governments,  the 
settlement  would  be  comparatively  easy.  The  diplomats 
from  each  of  the  belligerent  nations  would  sit  around  the 
green  table,  provinces  would  be  transferred  from  one  coun- 
try to  another,  colonies  would  be  parceled  out,  commercial 
concessions  and  indemnities  exacted,  and  then,  perhaps,  a 
league  of  nations  or  some  similar  structure  erected.  In 
short,  the  Concert  of  Europe  (with  America  and  Japan  in 
it,  why  not  the  Concert  of  the  World?)  would  act  solely  as 
a  "constituent  assembly,"  while  the  ordinary  processes  of 
administration  would  continue  in  the  meantime  to  be  car- 
ried on  as  usual  by  the  individual  governments. 

But  the  actual  situation  is  much  more  complex.  We  have 
not  only  a  world  war  but  a  nearly  world-wide  revolution. 
A  traveler  might  leave  the  trench  line  in  France  or  Flan- 
ders and  walk  eastward  to  the  Pacific,  passing  thru  the  full 
breadth  of  Grermany,  Poland,  Russia  and  Siberia  to  Vladi- 
vostok, or  start  at  Trieste  for  a  trip  thru  Austria,  Hun- 
gary, the  Balkans,  Asiatic  Turkey,  Persia,  Russian  Central 
Asia  and  many  provinces  of  China,  without  in  either  case 
coming  upon  a  solidly  established  government,  an  unmis- 
takable frontier  or  a  community  enjoying  internal  stability 
and  peace.  Not  since  the  Middle  Ages  has  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  earth's  surface  been  given  over  to  anarchy  and 
civil  strife.  Every  supprest  nationality  in  central  or  eastern 
Europe,  taking  to  heart  the  maxim  that  possession  is  nine 
points  of  the  law,  is  trying  to  make  its  sway  effective  over 
as  large  an  area  as  possible  before  the  peace  is  signed.  No 


one  now  can  say  exactly  just  what  nations  exist  nor  what 
provisional  government  in  each  case  has  the  best  legal  title 
to  be  considered  representative. 

A  cold  and  hungry  winter  is  coming.  Political  disorder 
will  halt  the  production  and  distribution  of  the  necessaries 
of  life.  This  shortage  will,  in  turn,  create  fresh  disorder  and 
new  revolutionary  outbreaks.  Thus  conditions  will  grow 
steadily  worse,  in  a  vicious  circle,  until  strong  provisional 
governments  arise  within  the  ungoverned  area  or  govern- 
ment is  imposed  from  without  by  the  nations  which  still 
retain  political  stability. 

It  will,  therefore,  probably  be  necessary  for  the  victorious 
democracies  of  the  Entente  and  of  America  to  add  to  their 
task  of  formulating  a  just  basis  of  settlement  the  still  more 
formidable  task  of  seeing  to  the  administration  of  half 
Europe  and  half  Asia  for  the  critical  months  between  the 
signing  of  the  armistice  and  the  signing  of  the  peace  treaty. 
The  Concert  of  the  Powers  must  be  a  legislative  and  execu- 
tive body  as  well  as  a  constituent  assembly.  Whether  or  not 
a  league  of  nations  be  erected  to  govern  the  world  after 
the  war,  some  one  must  see  to  it  that  hundreds  of  millions 
of  human  beings  are  in  the  meantime  protected  from  fam- 
ine, plague,  disorder  and  their  own  jealousies  and  passions. 
In  a  word,  what  is  necessary  is  an  international  pro- 
visional government  for  purposes  of  reconstruction  in  all 
those  countries  where  the  ordinary  machinery  of  adminis- 
tration has  broken  down.  From  such  practical  tasks,  and  the 
solutions  which  experience  will  teach  us,  may  come  the 
future  constitution  of  the  league  of  nations. 


THE  PRESIDENT  ON  THE  FIRING  LINE 


THE  latest  news  from  Paris  and  London  shows  that 
the  President  is  needed  in  Europe  at  this  crisis  if 
America  is  to  secure  all  the  aims  for  which  she  has 
been  fighting.  Now  that  the  victory  is  won  there  is  a  dis- 
position to  regard  the  war  as  a  purely  European  affair  in 
which  we  have  no  concern.  For  instance,  the  Associated 
Pre.«J3  despatch  of  November  2.5  from  Paris  says: 

Allief]  «tate«Tnf>n  have  fully  appreciated  the  efTect  of  American 
arms  in  wiriniriK  the  rJeHHion.  NeverthelesH,  it  was  cont'-rxlcd  by 
soiri<',  thJM  ha'J  \><-vu  a  fontroverwy  arnonK  European  nations,  am] 
the  winning  Kroiip,  it  was  HugKeHtcr],  HiippoHed  that  Amerifa,  hav- 
iDjf  a'yornpli.shed  her  aims,  woulr]  return  to  her  detachment  and 
allow  the  eountries  intimately  concerned  to  arranjce  a  Hettlenrient 
aerordin)?  to  the  Eurr/pean  viewpoint  of  the  Bituation. 

Some  of  the  AIIieK — -and  even  .some  Americans — seem  to 
have  forgotten  that  the  Germans  did  not  surrender  uncon- 
ditionally. The  Germans  did  not  surrender  on  the  Allies' 
condition.^.  The  Germans  surrendered  on  the  American 
conditions.  They  explicitly  stated  that  they  accepted  the 
term«  laid  down  in  the  speeches  of  the  President  from 
January  H  U>  Septemper  27  inclusive.  These  speeches  un- 


folded a  very  definite  and  comprehensive  plan  for  world 
organization  and  reconstruction,  very  diflferent  from  any- 
thing previously  proposed  by  the  Allied  Governments.  It 
was  essentially  an  American  idea,  the  extension  to  the 
whole  world  of  the  principle  of  federation  on  which  the 
United  States  was  founded  and  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  on 
which  its  foreign  policy  was  developed. 

The  conditions  dictated  by  the  President  were  accepted 
by  Germany,  and  to  make  this  fact  perfectly  plain  to  the 
world  the  President  required  the  German  Government 
twice  to  repeat  their  acceptance  in  the  most  explicit  terms. 
The  Allied  Governments  also  accepted  them  with  one  ex- 
ception, the  freedom  of  the  seas. 

With  this  possible  exception,  then,  all  the  belligerents 
have  subscribed  to  the  American  peace  plan,  and  it  was 
upon  this  understanding  that  the  Germans  submitted  to 
the  terms  of  the  armistice  dictated  by  General  Foch  and 
Arlmiral  Womyss.  If,  then,  the  Germans  should  refuse  to 
conform  to  the  American  peace  plan  which  they  have  ac- 
cepted, the   Allies  would  be  justified   in  using  any   forcible 
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measures  necessary  to  compel  them  to  keep  to  their  agree- 
ment. If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Allies  should  refuse  to 
conform  to  the  American  peace  plan,  they  would  be  in 
honor  bound  to  return  the  (Jerman  tleet  and  to  allow  the 
German  army  to  reoccupy  the  evacuated  territory.  Of 
course,  they  would  never  do  this,  so  we  may  regard  it  as 
SL'ttJeil  that  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  President  will 
be  made  the  basis  of  the  Versailles  convention.  But  there 
will  be  many  difficulties  and  contentions  as  to  the  applica- 
tion of  these  principles  that  the  President  can  best  smooth 
over  by  personal  conversations. 

The  idea  that  the  President  should  go  to  Paris  is  not  a 
new  notion.  It  has  been  under  discussion  here  and  abroad 
for  more  tTian  a  year.  Theodore  Stanton  in  the  latest  num- 
ber of  Mercure  de  France  gives  some  correspondence  on  the 
subject  that  took  place  in  the  summer  of  1917.  A  distin- 
guished French  professor  and  man  of  letters  wrote  then 
to  an  American  friend: 

It  would  be  excollent  if  President  Wilson  would  visit  Paris 
as  soon  as  possible.  I  am  convinced  that  this  voyage  would  hastin 
tlie  eiul  of  the  war.  If  you  are  of  my  opinion  try  to  bring  tliis 
idea  before  the  President  himself.  I  cannot  explain  to  you  all  my 
reasons  in  a  letter  which  en  cours  de  route  might  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Germans.  Your  good  sense  will  surmise  them.  I  was 
one  of  the  first  journalists  in  France,  perhaps  the  Crst,  to  arouse 
confidence  in  President  Wilson  considered  as  a  citizen  of  the 
world. 

The  letter  was  forwarded  to  the  President,  who  replied 
from  the  White  House  on  August  21,  1917,  as  we  translate 
it  back  again  from  the  French: 

The  commuuioation  of  Professor  is  really  very  interesting 

and  very  agreeable  to  me  personally.  Bi't  it  is  hardly  probable 
that  I  can  actually  leave  the  United  States  altho  I  would  be 
glad  to  if  it  were  possible. 

This  shows  that  the  need  of  his  presence  in  Europe  was 

realized  then  as  it  is  now  by  those  who  sympathized  with 

his  plans,  and  that  the  President  had  considered  both  the 

desirability  and  difficulties  of  the  move. 


ATTACH  YOUR  OWN  MORAL 

FOR  the  last  half  century  the  destinies  of  Europe 
have  been  directed  by  six  Great  Powers.  Three  were 
established  on  a  basis  of  class  rule:  Germany,  Aus- 
tria-Hungary and  Russia.  Three  were  democi'atic  and  lib- 
eral: Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy.  All  of  the  autocratic 
powers  have  been  crushed  in  war  and  wrecked  by  revolu- 
tion in  the  last  few  months.  All  of  the  democratic  powers 
remain  secure  and  unshaken. 


THE  SENSIBLE  THING 

ON  hearing  that  that  the  Government  proposed  to  bring 
back  for  burial  in  this  country  the  bodies  of  Ameri- 
can   soldiers    fallen    abroad,    ex-President    Roosevelt 
writes  to  General  March,  Chief  of  Staff: 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  I  wish  to  enter  a  most  respectful  but  most 
emphatic  protest  against  the  pn)posed  course  so  far  as  our  son 
Quentin  is  concerned.  We  have  always  believed  that  "Where 
the  tree  falls,  there  let  it  lie." 

W^e  know  that  many  good  persons  feel  entirely  different,  but  to 
us  it  is  painful  and  harrowing  long  after  death  to  move  the  poor 
body  from  which  the  soul  has  fled.  We  greatly  prefer  that  Quentin 
shall  contine  to  lie  on  the  spot  where  he  fell  in  battle  and  where 
the  foeman  buried  him. 

In  reply  General  March  says  he  is  in  entire  sympathy 
with  Mr.  Roosevelt's  attitude  and  that  General  Pershing 
has  authority  to  pursue  the  same  course  in  cases  where  the 
relatives  express  a  similar  wish.  We  hope  that  most  of 
them  will  join  the  ex-President  in  this  protest,  for  the 
transportation  of  corpses  long  distances  is  a  heathenish 
custom.  We  think  it  absurd  in  the  Chinese  that  on  traveling 
abroad  they  insist  on  providing  for  the  return  cf  their  re- 
mains to  the  Celestial  Kingdom,  in  which  they  were  born. 
Our  boys  who  have  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  have  earned 
the  right  to  rest  in  peace  in  the  land  they  helped  to  free. 


The  idea  of  disinterment  is  equally  repugnant  to  sense  and 
sentiment.  The  money  it  would  cost  were  better  spent  in 
saving  the  lives  of  the  starving  children  of  Europe.  The 
truer  feeling  about  this  was  voiced  in  the  sonnet  written 
by  Rupert  Brooke  shortly  before  he  sailed  with  the  British 
Mediterranean  Expeditionary  Force  in  February,  1915,  and 
died  in  the  Aegean: 

If  I  should  (lie,  tliiidv  only  this  of  me: 

That  theic's  some  corner  of  a  foreign  field 
'I'liat  is  for  ever  lOngland.  T|iere  shall  be 

In  that  rich  earth  ..  richer  dust  concealed; 
A  dust  whom  England  bore,  shajjed,  made  aware, 

(Jave,  once,  her  flowers  to  love,  her  ways  to  roam, 
A   body  of   England's,   breathing   I'hinlish   air. 

Washed  by  the  rivers,  blest  by  suns  of  home. 

And  think,  this  heart,  all  evil  shed  away, 
A  pulse  in  the  eternal  mind,  no  less 

(^ives  somewhere   hack   the   thoughts   by   England  given: 
Her  sights  and  sounds;   dreams  liapjiy  as  her  day; 
And  laughter,  learnt  of  friends;  and  gentlene.ss. 
In  hearts  at  peace,  under  an  English  heaven. 


NATIONAL  AND  INTERNATIONAL 
PREPAREDNESS 

FROM  one  of  the  greatest  and  best  known  generals  in 
France,  a  man  who  spent  all  his  life  as  a  soldier  and 
who  has  had  opportunities  second  to  none  to  study 
■  at  close  range  the  various  currents  of  official  and  popular 
opinion  in  Europe  during  the  Great  War,  the  editor  of  The 
Independent   has   just   received    the    following   remarkable 
letter,  part  of  which  we  herewith  reproduce: 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  very  corner  stone  of  a  League 
of  Nations  must  be  total  disarmament.  In  other  words,  the  na- 
tions must  accept  the  Fourth  of  the  Fourteen  Declarations  of 
President  Wilson,  to  the  effect  that  armament  must  be  reduced 
to  tlie  minimum  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  internal  order. 
You  would  be  surprized  to  know  the  number  of  prominent  people 
who,  in  private  conversation  and  when  they  can  speak  their  iueas 
without  reserve,  believe,  or  say  that  they  believe,  that  such  dis- 
armament is  a  dream.  And  the  people  to  whom  I  refer  belong 
to  the  class  which  will  have  a  great  deal  to  say  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  future  world  conditions  after  this  war  is  over.  The 
peoples  themselves,  I  am  sure,  are  sick  of  the  whole  business ; 
but  the  political  men  and  many  of  the  great  business  men,  as  a 
result  of  the  prevailing  attitude  of  international  suspicion  still 
believe  that  their  only  security  is  in  the  development  of  organ- 
ized forces. 

What  could  be  more  absurd  than  a  League  composed  of  na- 
tions armed  to  the  teeth  against  each  other?  And,  if  the  United 
States  is  to  play  any  part  in  such  a  League,  it  also  must  be 
armed.  Are  not  all  of  the  Fourteen  War-Aims,  enunciated  by 
President  Wilson,  to  be  summed  up  in  the  Fifteenth  one — im- 
plied tho  not  written — to  the  effect  that  "An  essential  war-aim 
of  the  United  States  is  to  free  them  from  the  possibility  of  hav- 
ing to  take  up  in  times  of  peace  the  intolerable  military  burden 
under  which  all  Europe  has  for  so  long  been  staggering"? 

As  I  have  said  above,  the  common  peoples  everywhere  are 
sick  of  the  whole  business — I  mean  are  sick  of  the  conditions 
which  brought  on  the  war,  among  which  I  believe  the  most  in- 
tiucutial  one  was  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  these  great  arma- 
ments and  a  believed  necessity  on  the  part  of  the  Governments 
to  justify  their  use.  Therefore,  I  believe  that  it  is  of  the  great- 
est importance  that  a  sentiment  should  be  developed  and  or- 
ganized among  the  common  people  which  will  dominate  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  which  will  decide  future  world  conditions. 
I  believe  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  in  the  most 
favorable  position  for  the  development  of  such  a  sentiment. 
Therefore,  I  believe  that  the  leaders  of  thought  in  the  I'uited 
States  should  hammer  and  keep  on  hammering  into  the  minds 
of  the  people  the  real  significance  of  the  Fourth  War-Aim  of 
President  Wilson — total  disarmament.  What  is  the  use  of  super- 
dreailnaughts,  dreadnaughts,  ami  battleships  to  guanl  the  trade 
routes  of  any  nation,  provided  no  other  nation  has  such  ships; 
provided  no  nation  has  any  more  powerful  vessel  than  revenue 
cutters  for  the  policing  of  her  own  coasts  and  her  internal 
waters?  German  militarism  is  only  a  symptom  of  the  diseased 
condition  of  the  world's  blood.  It  is  European  militarism,  llorM 
militarism,  that  is  the  curse  of  the  world. 

The  general  is  right.  But  disarmament  cannot  ensue  un- 
less a  strong  League  of  Nations  is  e^tiiblished  at  tho  Peace 
Conference.  If  the  nations  now  have  learned  nothing  from 
their  four  years  of  carnage,  if  they  sink  back  to  tho  old 
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days  of  mutual  distrust  and  intrigue,  each  one  remaining 
the  sole  guarantee  of  its  own  integrity,  then  they  shall  all 
have  to  arm  to  the  teeth  even  tho  the  result  end  in  an  even 
greater  and  more  terrible  war  than  the  present  one. 

The  question  is  national  preparedness,  militarism  and 
war  versus  international  preparedness,  disarmament  and 
peace. 


SINCE  1870 

THE  united  German  Empire  and  the  Third  French  Re- 
public were  bom  during  the  war  of  1870-71.  They 
started  at  the  same  time  on  a  career  of  national  de- 
velopment after  some  three  generations  of  political  experi- 
ment and  upheaval;  they  started  fairly  with  equal  area  and 
approximately  equal  population.  That  the  German  experi- 
ment had  been  a  marvelous  success  was  admitted  almost 
universally  till  the  present  war,  and  in  some  respects  (other 
than  moral)  it  must  be  admitted  more  emphatically  now 
than  ever.  So  great  has  been  the  material  development  of 
united  Grermany  that  it  was  the  fashion  as  recently  as  a 
decade  ago  to  moralize  on  the  decline  of  French  power  and 
prestige  under  democratic  institutions  in  contrast  to  the 
triumphs  of  Imperial  Germany.  The  population  of  France 
remained  practically  stationary;  that  of  Germany  increased 
by  more  than  half  as  much  again.  German  industry,  trade 
and  sea  power  overpassed  French.  Germany  displaced 
France  as  the  dominant  militarj'  and  diplomatic  power  of 
continental  Europe.  German  was  gaining  over  French  in 
the  curricula  of  forei^  schools.  Many  were  in  haste  to  draw 
the  conclusion  that  democracy  was  necessarily  a  failure  and 
that  if  France  had  stuck  to  the  Empire  of  Napoleon  or  had 
restored  the  aristocratic  traditions  of  the  Bourbons  she 
might  have  held  a  higher  rank  among  the  nations. 

Even  the  harshest  critics  of  France  admit  that  the  last 
four  years  have  been  the  most  glorious  in  her  history.  But 
are  these  achievements  a  sudden  miracle  or  the  legitimate 
flower  of  her  years  of  peace  under  the  Republic?  Have  we, 
perhaps,  been  unjust  to  the  accomplishments  of  France  be- 
tween the  two  wars?  .Just  what  has  the  Third  Republic 
accomplished  to  set  over  against  the  imposing  deeds  of  the 
Empire  beyond  the  Vosges? 

Firstly,  then,  France  has  attained  political  stability.  This 
seems  a  strange  thing  to  say  of  a  nation  which  has  had 
fifty-nine  changes  of  ministry,  while  Germany  has  had  only 
eight  Imperial  Chancellors  in  all,  and  only  five  up  to  last 
year.  But  the  Third  Republic  has  far  outlasted  any  of  the 
many  experiments  in  government  which  France  tried  from 
1789  to  1871.  As  Thiers  predicted,  it  has  been  found  to  be 
the  form  of  government  which  divides  the  nation  least. 
When  the  French  are  tired  of  their  governors  they  no  longer 
build  barricades  and  set  up  guillotine.s;  they  have  a  minis- 
terial "crisis"  which  displaces  a  premier  without  violence 
and  puts  intf>  power  a  man  of  much  the  same  political  con- 
victions and  oft«n  a  collea^e  in  the  same  cabinet.  An 
avowed  enemy  to  the  Republic  is  almost  as  rare  in  France 
today  as  in  the  United  Stiites. 

Secondly,  France  ha.s  attained  national  strength.  Tho 
army  of  Louis  Napoleon,  as  the  late  von  Moltke  demon- 
strated, was  only  a  pretentious  sham.  The  army  commanded 
by  Joffre  and  FV>ch  is,  for  its  size,  probably  the  best  army 
in  the  world.  An  unjust  and  partial  con.scription  has  been 
replaced  by  a  strictly  impartial  sy.stem  of  universal  service 
under  the  Republic;  merit  has  displaced  favoritism  in  ap- 
pointments; science  has  prevailed  over  the  cult  of  "glory" 
and  pret*;ntiousne.is. 

Thirdly,  France  has  e^Jucated  her  people.  The  Germans 
won  the  Franro-Prussian  war  by  the  "thinking  bayonet," 
the  skill  of  an  educated  army.  The  Third  Republic  started 
out  with  a  heavy  handicap  of  illiteracy;  a  handicap  which 
has  practically  disappeared.  The  thinking  bayonet  is  now 
•  French  weapon ! 


Fourthly,  France  has  built  an  Empire.  It  is  a  strange 
paradox  that  "the  Empire"  which  came  to  an  end  in  1870 
left  France  with  a  bare  foothold  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa 
and  a  few  less  important  colonies  in  the  Far  East  and  in 
the  West  Indies,  whereas  ih>i  Republic  has  expanded  that 
Empire  into  the  second  most  important  colonial  domain  in 
the  world;  a  worthy  rival  of  the  British,  and  in  both  quan- 
tity and  quality  immeasurably  ahead  of  the  (late)  German 
overseas  Empire. 

Fifthly,  France  has  done  something  for  the  welfare  of 
her  own  people.  Few  realize  that  hardly  a  trace  of  French 
welfare  legislation,  of  care  for  the  interest  of  the  workers, 
or  even  of  the  most  ordinary  freedoms  of  press  and  assem- 
blage existed  under  the  rigid  bureaucracy  of  the  Empire.. 
While  politicians  were  scuffling  and  journalists  shouting,  so 
that  the  listening  world  mistook  French  politics  for  a  fonn 
of  light  amusement,  reform  after  reform  was  being  enacted 
into  law  and  abuse  after  abuse  was  being  eliminated.  The 
world  knows  too  little  about  the  solid  legislative  woi'k  ac- 
complished in  France  underneath  all  the  din  and  smoke  of 
the  perpetual  "crises." 

Sixthly,  France  has  eliminated  from  politics,  after  a 
struggle  of  peculiar  bitterness  and  injustice  on  both  sides, 
the  "Church  issue."  Since  disestablishment  it  is  no  longer 
necessary,  as  once  it  seemed  to  be,  to  choose  between  belief 
in  Catholic  Christianity  and  belief  in  a  Christian  political 
system,  between  the  rights  of  God  and  the  rights  of  man. 
Germany  has  not  yet  taken  this  enlightened  step  and  has 
ahead  of  her  many  a  bitter  fight  over  the  rival  claims  of 
Church  and  State. 

Seventhly,  France  has  eliminated  militarism.  The  battle 
between  the  claim  of  the  army  to  rule  the  nation  and  the 
claim  of  the  nation  to  rule  the  army  was  fought  to  a  finish 
in  the  Dreyfus  case,  and  the  victory  for  the  civil  power  was 
so  complete  that  the  issue  has  never  been  revived.  In  France 
Poincare  and  Clemenceau,  the  civilians,  rule,  and  General 
Foch  is  their  honored  agent.  In  Gennany  Hindenburg  and 
Ludendorff,  the  generals,  have  ruled,  and  the  Chancellor 
was  only  their  puppet. 

Eighthly,  France  has  introduced  ethics  into  public  policy. 
It  was  not  conspicuous  in  the  days  when  Louis  Napoleon 
plotted  a  Mexican  Empire  or  schemed  to  annex  Belg'ium;  it 
was  not  prominent  in  the  beginnings  of  French  overseas 
Empire.  But  under  the  Republic,  France  has  sought  peace, 
has  endured  insults  and  injuries  from  Germany  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  has  fought  openly  and  honorably  in  strictest 
self-defense,  has  administered  her  colonies  with  an  eye  to 
the  welfare  of  the  natives,  and  has  generally  cast  her  influ- 
ence on  the  liberal  side  in  international  affairs. 

Ninthly,  French  scholarship  and  science  has  oome  abreast 
of  German,  so  that  jxist  before  the  war  American  and  Eng- 
lish scholars  were  flocking  to  the  French  universities  as 
once  they  did  to  the  German.  With  Bergson  and  Boutroux, 
French  philosophy  took  the  world  leadership  so  long  held 
by  Germany.  The  solid  achievements  of  French  thought 
under  democratic  institutions,  bewailed  by  so  many  French 
literary  men  as  the  rule  of  the  mob,  have  been  far  greater 
and  more  important  than  at  any  previous  period. 

P'inally,  there  has  been  a  marked  and  unmistakable  spir- 
itual and  ethical  growth  among  the  French  people.  Some  of 
the  poison  of  the  decadent  period  has  been  eliminated  from 
the  national  literature,  and  we  have  the  wholesome  romanti- 
cism of  Rostand  and  the  strenuous  moral  teaching  of  Brieux 
instead  of  the  "Fleurs  du  mal."  Pasteur  has  displaced  Napo- 
leon as  the  national  ideal.  The  Frenchman  at  war,  retaining 
his  old  dash  and  enthusiasm,  has  acquired  a  stedfast  endur- 
ance not  marked  in  1870  and  yetsifrcly  no  growth  of  yester- 
day. The  Frenchman  at  peace  is  a  better  citizen  than  his 
ancestors  of  the  coup  d'etat  and  the  Commune.  In  every 
respect  France  was  a  better  count)y  when  she  faced  the  old 
enemy  after  a  generation  of  the  Republic. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  WEEK 


The  Surrender  of  '^^e  most  imposing 
the  German  Fleet  ""['  momentous  na- 
val  spectacle  in  the 
history  of  the  world  was  the  surrender 
of  the  major  portion  of  the  German 
navy.  The  vessels  surrendered  consist- 
ed of  nine  battleships,  five  battle  cruis- 
ers, seven  light  cruisers  and  fifty  de- 
stroyers, valued  at  $350,000,000.  The 
fleet  that  went  out  from  the  British 
base  to  receive  them  numbered  four 
hundred.  Besides  the  British  there  were 
a  French  cruiser,  the  "Aube,"  and  five 
American  battleships,  whose  names  are 
now  for  the  first  time  R'iven,  the  "New 
York,"  "Texas,"  "Arkansas,"  "Wyo- 
minfj"  and  "Florida."  Australia,  New 
Zealand  and  Canada  were  also  repre- 
sented. The  eifjhty-seven  U-boats  wore 
surrendered  at  various  times.  Among 
them  are  the  "U-153,"  known  as  the 
"Deutschland"  when  she  visited  Amer- 
ica with  a  commercial  cargo  in  1915, 
and  the  "U-139,"  which  sank  126  ves- 
sels. 

The  preliminaries  had  been  arran<?ed 
on  November  15  and  16  on  board  the 
flaprship  "Queen  Elizabeth"  between 
AdmiraJ  Beatty  and  the  German  dele- 
grates  headed  by  Admiral  Meurer,  who 
came  in  the  cruiser  "Konigsberg." 

Before  sunrise  on  November  21  the 
British  Grand  Fleet  left  their  moor- 
ings in  the  Firth  of  Forth  and  fifty 
miles  out  drew  up  in  two  lines  six  miles 
apart,  with  all  their  guns  manned  ready 
for  action  in  case  of  treachery.  From 
the  Commander  in  Chief  came  the  sig- 
nificant wireless  message:  "The  Ger- 
man flag  will  be  hauled  down  at  sunset 
today.  It  will  not  be  hoisted  again  with- 
out permission." 

The  German  armada  filed  slowly  be- 
tween the  lines  of  the  British  fleet,  led 
by  the  British  cruiser  "Cardiff."  At  the 
head  of  the  procession  came  the  battle 
cruisers;  first,  the  "Seydlitz,"  then  the 
"Moltke,"  "Hindenburg"  and  so  forth, 
followed  by  the  dreadnaughts  and 
cruisers.  The  fifty  destroyers,  five 
abreast,  brought  up  the  rear.  A  British 
dirigible  hovered  over  the  line  of  cap- 
tured ships  as  they  were  escorted  to 
their  anchorage  in  the  Firth. 

Admiral  Beatty,  when  cheered  by  his 
men  on  the  "Queen  Elizabeth,"  merely 
replied:  "I  always  told  you  that  they 
would  have  to  come  out."  In  his  signal 
to  the  fleet  he  seems  to  regret  that  there 
was  no  battle: 

The  greatness  of  this  nchicvoment  is  not 
lessened  by  tlio  fart  that  tlio  final  episode 
did  not  take  the  form  of  floot  action.  Altho 
deprived  of  this  opjiortunity  which  we  so 
long  eagerly  awaited  aiul  of  striking  the 
final  blow  for  the  freedom  of  the  world  we 
may  derive  satisfaction  from  the  singular 
tribute  that  the  enemy  has  accorded  the 
Grand  Fleet. 

When  King  George  visited  the  "New 
York"  the  British  standard  was  raised 
above  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  He  pro- 
posed that  arrangements  might  be  made 
for  joint  maneuvers  every  year  between 
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THE  LATEST  DICTATOR  OF  RUSSIA 
By  a  coup  d'etat  at  Omsk,  Admiral  Kolchak, 
former  commander  of  the  Black  Sea  fleet,  has 
seized  the  control  of  the  Russian  government 
from  the  All-Russian  Provisional  Government, 
which    in    turn    wrested    it    from    the    Bolsheviki 


THEJLOSSES  OF  THE  WAR 

Great  Britain 660.000 

France   1,250.000 

Russia    2,000.000 

Italy    500,000 

Serbia    200,000 

Belgium   100,000 

United  States 30,000 

Portugal   10.000 

Allied  dead 4,750,000 

Germany    1.750,000 

Austria   1.000.000 

Turkey   300,000 

Bulgaria    50,000 

Teuton  dead....  3.100,000 

All  belligerents..  7,850,000 

This  table  has  been  compiled  from  avail- 
able data  by  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 
Except  in  the  c;ise  of  Great  Britain  the 
figures    are   not    authoritative. 

OUR  CASUALTIES 

Total  casualties  in  the  American  ex- 
peditionary forces  up  to  the  signing 
of  the  armistice,  as  announced  by  Gen- 
eral March,  were  divided  as  follows : 
Killed  and  died  of  wounds.  .  .  .   36,154 

Died  of  disease   14.S11 

Died  of  other  causes 2,204 

Wounded     170,625 

Prisoners    2,163 

Missiug   1.160 

Total  236,117 


the  British  and  American  fleets,  and 
this  suggestion  was  heartily  seconded 
by  the  American  oflicers. 

The  Bolshevik  Movement    '^^^    German 
.    -,  revolu  1 1  0  n 

in  Germany  ^^^^^    ^^    ^^ 

taking  the  same  course  as  the  Russian. 
The  Imperial  German  Government  has 
been  replaced  by  a  group  of  moderate 
Socialists  with  Ebert  as  Chancellor 
just  as  the  Kerensky  cabinet  succeed- 
ed the  Czar's  Government.  But  in 
Germany,  as  in  Russia,  the  Soviets  ap- 
pear to  have  the  real  power  and  may 
at  any  moment  overthrow  the  moder- 
ates and  declare  a  proletarian  dictator- 
ship. In  fact  this  has  already  happened 
in  Dusseldorf,  Bremen,  Kiel  and  other 
industrial  centers.  Corresponding  to 
the  Bolsheviki  of  Russia  is  the  Sparta- 
cus  faction,  chiefly  composed  of  the 
Independent  Socialists  who  refused  to 
support  the  war  and  in  consequence  se- 
ceded from  the  Social  Democratic 
party,  which  supported  the  German 
Government  during  the  war.  Ebert  and 
the  Majority  Socialists  are  willing  to 
have  a  constituent  assembly  elected  in 
January  to  decide  upon  the  form  of 
government,  but  the  Spartacus  faction 
will  fight  rather  than  surrender  the 
Government  to  the  bourgeosie.  They  de- 
mand the  repudiation  of  all  public 
debts,  the  confiscation  of  fortunes,  the 
establishment  of  a  six  or  three  hour 
day  and  other  radical  measures.  The 
Soviets  or  Councils  of  Workmen  and 
Soldiers  of  Oldenburg,  Hamburg, 
Bremen  and  Schleswig-Holstein,  that 
is,  of  the  North  Sea  provinces,  have 
united  to  form  an  independent  republic 
with  the  Free  City  of  Hamburg  as  the 
capital. 

In  southern  and  Catholic  Germany 
the  radical  views  do  not  meet  with  the 
same  acceptance,  and  Bavaria  threat- 
ens to  secede  unless  a  constituent  as- 
sembly is  soon  called  and  a  democratic 
Government  established.  At  Berlin  the 
Spartacus  party  is  growing  in  power, 
altho  they  have  not  yet  broken  with  the 
Ebert  Government  and  have  suspended 
the  formation  of  their  proposed  Red 
Guard.  The  Government  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  Karl 
Kautsky  and  Edward  Bernstein  as 
Under  Secretaries  of  State.  Kautsky, 
altho  an  Independent  Socialist,  is  an 
orthodox  Marxian  and  opposed  to 
Bolshevism.  The  reserve  and  returned 
soldiers  are  in  general  anti-Bolshevik. 

In  some  respects  revolutionary  Ger- 
many differs  decidedly  from  the  old. 
The  soldiers  no  longer  salute  their  offi- 
cers but  address  them  as  "comrade." 
Policemen  are  unarmed  or  carry  only 
rubber  clubs.  The  red  flag  has  every- 
where replaced  the  Imperial  and  Royal 
insignia.  Things  once  verboten  are  now 
permissible,  and  strangers  no  long«»r 
have  to  register  at  the  police  station. 


International  Film 

WHERE   THE   YANKS    KEEP   THE   WATCH    ON   THE   RHINE 
This  view  of  the  famous  river  shows  part  of  the  territory  that  our  troops   are  occupying  now.   On  the  left  bank  is  the  town  of  Boppart,  nine  nriles 


Confessional  distinctions  are  abolished 
and  the  Church  is  to  be  separated  from 
the  State. 

pj.gg         Belgium  is  now  freed  in  a 
„  .   .  triple  sense:  first  from  Ger- 

°  man   rule,   second   from   her 

own  antiquated  and  oppressive  laws, 
and  third  from  the  limitations  imposed 
upon  her  by  the  European  Powers. 
King  Albert  delivered  his  first  speech 
from  the  throne,  to  which  he  has  been 
restored  on  November  22,  in  the  Parlia- 
ment Chamber  at  Brussels.  As  he  en- 
tered he  stopt  to  shake  hands  with 
Burgomaster  Max,  who  was  imprisoned 
by  the  Germans;  Cardinal  Mercier,  who 
protested  against  the  oppression  of  his 
people,  and  General  Leman,  who  de- 
fended Liege.  General  Pershing  and 
Brand  Whitlock,  American  Minister  to 
Belgium,  were  present. 

In  his  speech  the  King  of  the  Bel- 
gians exprest  to  the  Allies  and  to  the 
United  States,  the  "new  and  stalwart 
ally  which  added  the  weight  of  her 
effort,  so  great  and  enthusiastic,  to 
that  of  the  other  nations  and  caused 
our  formidable  adversary  to  totter." 
He  promised  his  people  equal  suffrage 
for  all  men  and  equality  in  the  use  of 
French  and  Flemish.  But  the  most  im- 
portant paragraph  is  the  abrogation  of 
the  status  of  guaranteed  neutrality 
under  which  Belgium  has  existed  since 
1831: 

Bf'Igiiim,  y\ft<in<>\m  arifl  frf'-'l  frwn  thf? 
D*!utralify  that  wuh  impovffl  upon  her  by 
Statcn  whif-h  hnv*-  U-f-D  xhatt'Tfd  to  th<-ir 
foiin'latioriH  by  wt\r,  will  prijoy  romplete 
if   '  U-itcp.   I'»p||{i"Jm,   r<-«'Hfal»liMhp'l   in   all 

I  -,   will    riil»-   itj(  (|fHtiriif«  nrcnnWug 

to  ii-  a-ipiratioriB  and  in  full  ff/ven-ignty. 


south  of  Coblenz 

The  question  is  apparently  answered  in 
the  capture  of  Kiev,  the  capital  of  the 
Ukraine,  by  General  Denikin,  the  Cos- 
sack  commander. 

The  Ukrainians,  or  Little  Russians, 
who  have  never  been  contented  under 
the  rule  of  the  Great  Russians,  a  year 
ago  took  advantage  of  the  overthrow 
of  the  Kerensky  Government  to  break 
away.  The  Ukrainian  Rada,  or  national 
assembly,  declared  independence  and 
hastened  to  make  peace  with  Germany 
at  Brest-Litovsk,  thus  compelling  the 
Bolsheviki  of  Petrograd  to  follow  suit. 
Kiev  was  then  in  the  hands  of  local 
Bolsheviki,  but  they  were  expelled  by 
German  forces  and  the  Rada  nominally 
installed  in  the  capital.  But  the  Rada, 
not  proving  sufficiently  subservient,  the 
Germans  dismissed  it  and  set  up  a  tool 
of  their  own,  General  Skoropadski.  as 
Hetman  or  Dictator  of  the  Ukraine.  A 


Cossacks 
Take  Kiev 


Wh'-n  the  r;<;rman  troops 
wfire  withdrawn  fronn  t,h(r 
Ukraine  the  question  was 
who  would  gft  it,  the  Bolsheviki  of 
,VIoo.r.ow  or   the   Cossacks  of   the    Don? 


THE    GREAT    WAR 

November  21 — (i(Tmaii  (Icct  Hiirron- 
ders.  Americans  enter  Luxembourg. 

Novemher  22 — King  Albert  enters 
Brussels.  Ex-Crown  Priiu-e  of  Prus- 
sia exiled  to  Dutch  island  of  Wier- 
ingen. 

Novemher  23 — Poles  eni»ture  lyeniberg, 
eai)itiil  of  Gjilicia,  from  Ukrainians. 
ToHHacks  under  Denikin  capture 
Kiev. 

November  2^ — Admiral  Kolehak  and 
(joneral  Semenov  eaeli  r-lairriH  to  be 
dif'tdtor  of  Siberia.  I']inlity-Ncven 
U-boats  have  been   siirreiidercrd. 

November  25- — HolHhevism  gaining  in 
Oerinany.  American  troops  being 
shipped   borne. 

Novemher  2<i  fVrlfignc  Soviet  ofTers 
I)ri7,e  of  %'H)S)i)i)  for  ex  Kiiiser  and 
Crown  Prince  dead  or  alive.  Kii- 
maniariH  of  'JVanHvlviinia  proclaim 
indefiendenee   of   Hungary. 

November  27 — I'avnrinn  rei)ublic 
breakH  with  Berlin  Peru  drmands 
indemnity   for  ChUean   riots. 


few  months  ago  he  visited  Berlin  and 
was  received  with  great  honor  by  the 
Kaiser's  Government.  Last  summer 
Kiev  was  the  center  of  a  conspiracy  on 
the  part  of  the  Cadets,  in  which  Profes- 
sor Milyukov  was  said  to  be  implicated, 
for  the  restoration  of  the  autocracy  in 
Great  Russia  with  German  help. 

The  Cossacks  of  the  region  east  of 
the  Ukraine  refused  to  join  either  the 
Ukrainian  People's  Republic  or  the 
Bolshevik  Soviet  Republic,  but  declared 
their  independence  and  formed  several 
provincial  governments,  such  as  those 
of  the  Don,  Kuban,  Astrakhan,  and 
Terek.  Last  July  by  a  treaty  signed  at 
Rostov-on-the-Don  the  several  Cossack 
governments  united  to  form  the  Fed- 
eral State  of  South  Russia.  In  the  Cos- 
sack movement,  as  in  the  Ukrainian, 
German  intrigue  has  been  active.  Gen- 
eral Krasnov,  Hetman  (Headman)  of 
the  Don  Cossacks,  openly  declared  his 
alliance  with  Germany,  and  he  was 
supported  in  this  by  the  Assembly  of 
the  Don  army  last  September.  The 
Bolsheviki  assert  that  25,000  have  been 
shot  under  the  rule  of  Krasnov. 

Lately  it  appears  that  the  Kuban 
General  Staff,  with  its  seat  at  Ekater- 
inodar,  has  set  up  a  government  of  All 
Russia,  which  title  has  been  also 
claimed  by  the  Omsk,  Ufa,  and  various 
other  governments.  The  Foreign  Min- 
ister of  the  Kuban  Government  is  Sa- 
zonov,  who  was  the  Foreign  Minister 
of  the  Czar  before  and  during  the  early 
part  of  the  war. 

In  August  General  Denikin  was  re- 
ported so  severely  wounded  in  a  fight 
with  the  Bolsheviki  that  he  had  to  be 
replaced  by  Orlov.  General  Alexiev,  the 
former  commander  in  chief  of  the  ar- 
mies of  the  Russian  Empire,  continued 
to  make  war  against  the  Bolsheviki  with 
such  Cossacks  as  he  could  get  togeth- 
er.  But  he  died  last  October,  and  was 
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succeeded  by  Denikin,  who  has  now 
forced  the  surrender  of  Skoropadski, 
the  Dictator  t)f  the  Ukraine.  Shortly 
before  his  fall  Skoropadski  is  said  to 
have  turneil  toward  the  Entente  and 
to  have  declared  for  a  federal  union  of 
all  Russia.  But  the  Entente  Allies  are 
reported  to  be  supporting  Denikin  in 
overthrowing  the  Ukrainian  Govern- 
ment. 

ACoupd'Etat    The      kaleidoscopic 

at  Omsk         ^^''^"'^^^  «^th«  '^^"■^^'^l" 
Covernnient     are     dirli- 

cult  to  follow.  Boris  Bakhmetev  is  still 
nominally  Russian   Ambassador  to  the 
United    States,   but    it    is    hard    to    tell 
sometimes  what  government  he  repre- 
sents. On  November  7  he  presented  to 
President  Wilson  an  appeal  from  Niko- 
lai Avksentiev,  President    of    the    AU- 
Russian     Provisional     Government     of 
Omsk,    Siberia,    asking    for    Americaii 
recognition  and  aid.  This  Government, 
the  Ambassador  said,  had  the  support 
of  "the  people  of  Russia,  the  regional 
governments,  the  convention  and  com- 
mittee of  the  members  of  the  Constitu- 
ent   Assembly    and    the    zemstvos    and 
municipalities."  But  ten  days  later  Avk- 
sentiev was  in  prison  and  the  supreme 
power   was    in    the    hands   of    Admiral 
Kolchak.     The     coup     d'etat     was     ac- 
complished   by    three    military    officers, 
who  arrested  the   President  and  three 
of  his   supporters.      Premier  Vologod- 
sky,   who   was  a  member  both  of  the 
Directorate  and  of  the   Siberian  Gov- 
ernment, disapproved  of  the  arrest  of 
his  colleagues,  but  authorized  the  dic- 
tatorship of  Kolchak.  The  new  Dictator 
in   his   first  proclamation   declares  his 
aims  to  be: 

The  creation  of  a  fit  army,  the  conquest 
of  Bolshevism,  the  organization  of  right 
and  order,  so  that  the  people  can  select  the 
form  of  government  they  desire  without 
hindrance  and  be  able  to  achieve  their  ideas 
of  liberty. 

The  All  Russian  Government  has  gone 
to  pieces.  Having  decided  to  bear  the  bur- 
den of  the  cross  I  declare  I  will  not  fol- 
low the  road  of  reaction  or  the  road  of  a 
party  struggle  which  would  lead  to  oblivion. 

Admiral  Kolchak  was  in  command  of 
the  Black  Sea  fleet  when  it  was  seized 
by  the  Bolsheviki.  In  1917  he  came  to 
America  to  gain  support  for  the  Ker- 
ensky  government.  In  his  present  usur- 
pation of  power  he  is  supported  by 
General  Horvath,  who  attempted  a  sim- 
ilar coup  d'etat  at  Vladivostok  a  few 
months  ago  which  was  supprest  by  the 
Allies.  Horvath  was  allowed  to  go  free 
on  condition  that  he  declare  allegiance 
to  the  Omsk  Government,  which  he  has 
now  assisted  to  overthrow.  General 
Semenov,  who  has  been  the  leader  of 
the  anti-Bolshevik  forces  in  Siberia, 
refuses  to  support  Kolchak  and  has 
declared  Trans-Baikal  Siberia  inde- 
pendent. The  American  State  Depart- 
ment is  reported  to  be  pleased  with 
Kolchak's  act. 


Genealogy  of 
Russian  Governments 


The  fallen  Gov- 
ernment  of 
Omsk  is  the  fifth 
that  has  been  set  up  in  the  last  four 
months  in  opposition  to  the  Bolsheviki 
and  by  favor  of  the  Allies.  The  first 
of  this  series  was  that  started  in  July 


Bain 

THE    PEACE   DELEGATE    FROM    JAPAN 
Vftcount     K«to,     former     Foreign     Minister     of 
Japan  and  in   1912  the  Japanese  Ambassador  to 
London,    is    head    of    the    Japanese    envoys    who 

will   attend    the    peace    conference   in    France 


MORE  MONARCHS  GONE 

In  our  issue  of  November  23  we 
published  the  names  of  twenty-two 
emperors,  kings  and  princes  whom  the 
war  had  displaced.  Below  we  give  a 
supplementary  list  or  those  reported  in 
the  two  weeks  since  as  abdicated  or 
suspended.  On  account  of  the  lack  of 
space  and  high  cost  of  paper  we  men- 
tion only  actual  rulers.  If  we  should 
include  their  heirs  and  relatives  who 
have  lost  their  rank  the  names  would 
number  27S  for  Germany  alone. 

Ludwig  III,  King  of  Bavaria. 

Friedrich  II,  Grand  Duke  of  Baden. 

Charles  Edward,  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Coburg  and  Gotha. 

Adolf,  Prince  of  Schaumburg-Lippe. 

Bernhard  Friedrich,  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Meiningen. 

Heinrich  XXIV,  Prince  of  Reuss, 
elder  line. 

Marie-Adelaide,  Grand  Duchess  of 
Luxemburg. 

Ernst  II,   Duke  of  Saxe-Altenburg. 

Gunther,  Prince  of  Schwartzhurg- 
Rudolstadt. 

(To  ie  continued) 
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on  the  Murmansk  coast  by  Nikolai 
Tschaikovsky,  a  revolutionist  of  the  old 
fashioned  sort.  It  was  by  virtue  of  the  y 
invitation  from  this  Government  that 
the  Allies  derive  their  authority  for 
sending  troops  to  the  Arctic  coast.  But 
the  Tschaikovsky  Government  was  ex- 
pelled from  Archangel  even  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Allied  and  American  troops, 
so  after  being  set  up  a  second  time  it 
assumed  a  subordinate  position  to  a 
CJovernment  set  up  in  September  at 
Samara,  on  the  Volga,  of  which  Avk- 
sentiev, Minister  of  the  Interior  in  the 
Kerensky  cabinet,  was  head,  and  Gen- 
eral Alexiev  was  commander  in  chief. 
But  Samara  was  captured  by  the 
Bolsheviki,  so  President  Maslov  of  the 
Czecho-Slovak  National  Council  organ- 
ized at  Ufa  an  All-Russian  Provisional 
Government  consisting  of  a  directorate 
of  five  members,  including  Avksentiev 
and  Tschaikovsky,  who  were  to  be  per- 
manently, absolutely  and  irremovably 
in  power  until  the  Constituent  Assem- 
bly should  meet. 

But  in  October  the  Ufa  Government 
had  to  move  out  of  Europe  and  into 
Siberia.  Here  it  joined  the  Government 
of  Omsk,  and  became  the  fourth  which 
had  been  set  up  in  that  city.  At  Omsk 
there  was  an  opportunity  to  raise 
an  army  under  the  protection  of  the 
Czecho-Slovaks  and  the  Allied  troops. 
But  the  Czecho-Slovaks  are  now  anxious 
to  return  to  their  native  land  now  that 
Bohemia  is  free;  and  the  Allies,  since 
the  German  peril  is  over,  no  longer 
have  the  same  reason  for  remaining. 
If  foreign  support  should  be  withdrawn 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  Omsk  or  any  of  the 
other  governments  would  prove  strong 
enough  ta  check  the  advance  of  the  Bol- 
sheviki into  Asia. 

In  the  course  of  this  migration  east- 
ward the  Russian  Government  has 
gradually  shed  its  radical  members. 
The  earlier  governments  were  largely 
socialistic,  altho  anti-Bolsheviki.  But 
now  the  power  has  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  military,  who  are  apt  to 
be  monarchists.  Kolchak  is  strongly 
anti-Socialist  and  anti-Semite.  Tha 
Omsk  Directorate  still  retained  some 
Socialists  of  the  more  moderate  sort 
whom  the  military  party  was  anxious 
to  eliminate,  if  necessary,  by  force. 
The  real  bone  of  contention  is  doubt- 
less the  $325,000,000  in  gold  which 
the  Czecho-Slovaks  took  from  the  Bol- 
sheviki at  Kazan  and  brought  to  Omsk. 


Civil  War 
in  China 


A'«<«Mi  Haritmu  tn  tiruuKtyn  Ititily  t.aul* 
CANNED! 


While  the  attention  of 
America  has  been  monop- 
olized by  the  European 
war  little  notice  has  been  paid  to  the 
conflict  in  China,  altho  this  involves 
the  fate  of  four  hundred  millions  and 
has  cost  the  lives  of  many  thousands 
The  southern  provinces,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Canton,  have  been  thruout  the 
year  in  rebellion  against  the  Peking 
Government  and  the  whole  country  is 
in  disorder.  The  military  governors 
(tuchuns)  of  the  various  provinces 
have  armies  of  their  own  and  their  op- 
erations can  hardly  be  distinguished 
from  the  organized  brigandage  that  is 
also  devastating  the  land.  The  South- 
erners   have    appealed    to    the    United 
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States  for  intervention  in  their  behalf 
by  letter  from  Wu  Ting-fang,  former 
Minister  t('  Washington,  and  by  envoy 
ir  the  person  of  Wang  Cheng-ting,  who 
secretly  sailed  from  Shanghai  and  is 
now  in  America.  Other  leaders  of  the 
Southern  movement  are  Dr.  Sun  Yat- 
sen,  the  first  President  of  the  republic, 
and  Tang  Shao-yi,  an  American  col- 
lege graduate. 

The  Southerners  call  themselves  the 
Constitutional  party  and  their  conten- 
tion is  that  ex-Premier  Tuan  Chi-yui 
violated  the  constitution  when  he  forci- 
bly dismissed  Parliament  last  June  for 
refusing  to  declare  war  against  Ger- 
many at  his  demand.  The  Allied  Pow- 
ers offered  strong  inducements  to  China 
to  enter  the  war,  the  cancellation  of 
$70,000,000  indemnity  to  Germany,  the 
remission  of  the  Boxer  indemnity  of 
$14,000,000  a  year  and  generous  loans. 
The  President,  Li  Yuan-hung,  was  won 
over  to  the  Allied  cause  and  Premier 
Tuan  sent  a  bill  to  that  effect  to  Par- 
liament with  a  company  of  soldiers  to 
see  that  it  was  put  thru.  But  Parlia- 
ment, owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  intrigues 
of  the  German  Ambassador,  Admiral 
von  Hintze,  manifested  resentment  at 
this  show  of  force  and  refused  to  pass 
the  bill.  So  Tuan  dissolved  Parliament 
and  declared  war  anyway.  This  precipi- 
tated a  tumult,  resulting  in  a  series  of 
rapid  changes  of  government  during 
which  the  Manchu  boy  who  once  was  Em- 
peror, was  put  back  on  the  throne  for 
a  reign  of  ten  days.  The  final  outcome 
was  the  inauguration  on  October  16  of 
Hsu  Shi-chang,  guardian  of  the  ex- 
Emperor.  The  attempt  to  elect  a  Vice- 
President  failed,  altho  S800,000  is  said 
to  have  been  spent  on  Parliament  in 
the  interest  of  General  Tsao  Kun.  The 
current  price  for  votes  was  $3000,  but 
the  payment  was  made  by  checks, 
which  the  banks  were  notified  to  re- 
fuse to  honor  unless  the  candidate  was 
elected.  The  members  of  Parliament 
struck  at  this  and  demanded  $2000  cash 
and  $1000  if  the  election  was  carried. 


President  Hsu  tried  to  open  peace 
negotiations  with  the  Cantonese,  but 
Lhey  refuse  to  recognize  the  validity 
of  his  election.  Three  Northern  armies 
sent  against  them  have  been  defeated 
and  a  large  part  of  the  money  ad- 
vanced by  the  Allies  to  enable  China 
to  make  war  against  Germany  or  at 
least  against  the  Bolshsviki  has  been 
wasted  in  this  futile  strife.  The  Allies 
have  protested  against  this  and  other 
failures  on  the  part  of  China  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Great  War.  The  appoint- 
ment of  a  Minister  to  the  Vatican  is 
also  alleged  by  them  as  a  pro-G«rman 
act.  In  compliance  with  this  protest  the 
Chinese  Government  recalled  its  Min- 
ister and  declined  to  receive  the  papal 
nuncio,  Mgr.  Petrelui,  a  friend  of  Ad- 
miral von  Hintze.  It  was  reported  that 
the  United  States  had  joined  with  Great 
Britain  in  an  offer  to  mediate  between 
the  North  and  the  South,  but  Secretary 
Lansing  declared:  "There  is  not  a  word 
of  truth  in  it.  It  is  without  any  founda- 
tion whatever."  China  has  already 
started  her  peace  delegates  for  Europe. 
At  the  head  will  be  Foreign  Minister 
Lu  Cheng-hsiang  and  with  him  will  be 
Dr.  Wellington  Koo,  Minister  in  the 
United  States.  China's  chief  concern  at 
the  conference  is  to  secure  the  return 
to  her  of  Kiao-chau,  the  Chinese  port 
formerly  held  by  Germany  but  taken 
by  Japan  early  in  the  war. 


Peru  and  Chile 
Break  Relations 


On  account  of  anti- 
Peruvian  riots  in 
Iquique  and  Antofa- 
gasta,  two  of  the  principal  seaport  cities 
of  Chile,  the  Peruvian  Government  has 
withdrawn  its  consuls  from  Chile.  The 
Chilean  Government,  fearing  similar 
outbreaks,  withdrew  its  consuls  from 
Peru. 

The  riots  grew  out  of  an  old  dispute 
between  Chile  on  one  side  and  Peru  and 
Bolivia  on  the  other  concerning  the  bor- 
der province  of  Tacna,  which  is  the 
northernmost  province  of  Chile  next 
Peru.  It  is  mainly  a  rainless  desert,  but 


there  are  silver  and  copper  mines  there 
and  extensive  nitrate  deposits.  A  rail- 
road runs  from  its  seaport,  Arica,  forty 
miles  inland  to  the  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince, Tacna,  where  the  decisive  battle 
was  fought  in  1880  that  made  the 
Chileans  victorious  over  the  Peruvians 
and  Bolivians.  The  military  success, 
however,  did  not  prevent  the  border  dis- 
pute from  continuing  to  smoulder. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  present 
diplomatic  rupture  was  induced  by  the 
misstatements  of  the  Peruvian  consul 
at  Iquique.  His  authority  has  since 
been  canceled  and  the  Peruvian  Gov- 
ernment has  made  a  formal  apology  to 
Chile. 

Argentina's  "^^^  resignation,  accept- 
Hardships  ^^  «"  November  17,  of 
Argentina  s  minister  to 
this  country,  the  highly  respected  Dr. 
Romula  Naon,  seems  to  have  direct 
reference  to  the  political  turmoil  at 
Buenos  Ayres,  where  even  the  resig- 
nation of  President  Irogoyen  is  freely 
discussed.  The  troubles  are  explained 
as  an  outgrowth  of  the  Government's 
attempt  to  remain  neutral  in  the  war 
in  the  beginning  thru  German  influ- 
ence and  general  hesitancy,  and  later 
in  a  sort  of  political  self-defense. 

It  appears  certain  that  Argentina 
has  got  into  serious  financial  straits, 
and  the  Government's  proposal  of 
an  income  tax  as  a  remedy  has  in- 
creased its  unpopularity.  The  class  of 
persons  in  Argentina  who  have  fixed 
or  regular  incomes  is  comparatively 
small.  The  greater  part  of  the  men  of 
means  derive  their  money  from  agri- 
culture, the  results  of  which  vary  from 
year  to  year  with  weather,  etc.,  so 
that  it  is  very  hard  to  figure  on  returns 
in   advance. 

The  proposition  is  to  put  a  tax  of  2 
per  cent  on  incomes  of  $1500,  Argen- 
tine paper,  per  annum,  and  a  progres- 
sive increase  on  larger  incomes,  up  to 
7  per  cent  on  $100,000.  Further,  per- 
sons resident  abroad  will  pay  a  fixed 
tax  of  3  per  cent  on  revenues  obtained 
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from  this  republic,  the  aame  applying 
to  private  individuals  and  corporations, 
while  limitetl  companies  and  comnier- 
cal  associations  generally  will  be  still 
more  heavily  taxed.  In  their  case  the  2 
per  cent  charge  will  be  applied  to 
profits.  The  (Jovernment  would  hardly 
try  this,  indeed,  were  it  not  in  sore  need 
of  larger  revenue.  Prices  of  everything 
are  high,  and  the  war  has  caused  a 
grave  diminution  of  revenue  from  im- 
port.s.  Despite  economies,  $3,000,000 
in  goKl  is  required  above  the  expenses 
last  year,  $50,000,000  being  necessary 
as  interest  on  the  country's  vast  debt; 
moreover,  the  selling  prices  of  Argen- 
tina's products  are  likely  to  fall,  and 
shipping  remains  scarce.  At  present 
maize  is  salable  only  as  fuel.  Addi- 
tional taxation  of  some  kind,  there- 
fore, seems  unavoidable. 

In  the  Senate  on  November 
Congress  21  Senator  Lewis  intro- 
duced a  resolution  that  it 
is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States  Government 
for  the  future  should  be  that  of  gov- 
ernment ownership  of  interstate  rail- 
roads, telegraphs,  telephones,  and  all 
national  lines  of  communication;  that 
the  Government  should  possess  all  nat- 
ural agencies  for  the  production  of  fuel 
< firewood  apparently  excepted)  ;  and 
shall  construct  and  own  ships  and  agen- 
cies of  water  transportation  necessary 
for  the  merchant  marine.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  extended  debate. 

On  November  22  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee reduced  the  Revenue  bill  by  a 
further  cut  amounting  to  about  $500,- 
000,000.  Among  the  more  important  de- 
cisions were  the  elimination  of  the  lux- 
ury schedule  levying  20  per  cent  on 
costly  articles  of  clothing  and  other 
merchandise  and  estimated  to  raise 
$184,795,000;  elimination  of  the  House 
tax  of  2  cents  a  gallon  on  gasoline,  esti- 
mated to  yield  $40,000,000;  reduction 
from  10  to  5  per  cent,  or  about  $200.- 
000,000  in  revenue,  in  rates  on  many 
articles  classed  as  semi-luxuries,  and  a 


that  the  present  Democratic  majority 
has  no  right  to  tie  the  hands  of  a  sub- 
sequent Congress. 


Our  Policy  for 
Foreign  Trade 


@  Wealern  .N'l  icupuptfr  Union 


COMMANDING  OUR  M.  P'S  IN  GERMANS 
Colonel  Arthur  Woods,  formerly  Police  Commis- 
sioner of  New  York  City,  and  now  on  General 
Pershinif's  slalf,  hius  lioen  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  American  and  Allied  military  po- 
lice in  the  territory  that  our  armies  are  occupy- 
ing. During  his  term  as  Police  Commissioner  of 
New  York,  Colonel  Woods  cleared  the  organ- 
ization of  Kraft  and  brought  it  to  the  highest 
point  of  efficiency.  It  was  he  who  introduced 
the   '"kitl   'em   along"    policy   in   handling   crowds 

reduction  of  about  one-half  in  the  House 
rates  on  tobacco,  a  cut  of  about  $54,- 
000,000  in  revenue. 

A  further  reduction  on  the  23d  re- 
moved the  tax  on  bank  checks,  but  all 
other  stamp  taxes  were  retained.  Re- 
ductions in  various  taxes  on  brokers 
and  on  the  license  fees  of  proprietors 
of  certain  kinds  of  exhibitions  and 
amusements,  were  also  made. 

The  Democratic  members  of  the 
Finance  Committee  voted  unanimously 
on  November  25  to  frame  a  revenue 
measure  for  1920,  following  the  recent 
recommendation  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury;  adding  the  proviso  that 
this  bill  shall  be  so  drawn  as  not  to 
bring  in  more  than  $4,000,000,000  of 
revenue.  With  this  movement  the  Re- 
publican members  of  the  committee  de- 
clined to  have  anything  to  do,  and  as- 
serted that  a  revenue  bill  of  that  char- 
acter will  be  fought  by  all  the  Republi- 
cans in  the  next  session,  on.  the  ground 


The  mercantile  com- 
munity was  much  dis- 
turbed by  a  recent 
statement,  emanating  from  a  meeting 
in  New  York  of  bankers  and  others  in- 
terested in  commerce,  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  definitely  adopted  the  policy 
of  restricting  the  expansion  of  foreign 
trade  by  Americans,  and  to  that  end 
would  continue  the  control  of  exports 
and  imports — this  to  permit  our  Euro- 
pean Allies  to  rehabilitate  their  com- 
merce without  encountering  active 
American  competition. 

That  any  such  settled  policy  ex- 
isted was  immediately  denied  by  Secre- 
tary Redfield  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  "We  are  going  after  for- 
eign trade  in  the  usual  normal  fashion," 
he  declared  in  vigorous  language,  "but 
we  will  not  play  the  hog.  There  is  a  dif- 
ference between  seeking  foreign  trade 
in  a  perfectly  normal,  natural  way,  and 
in  playing  the  hog  with  both  feet  in 
the  trough;  there  is  a  happy  medium." 
Mr.  Redfield  pointed  out  that  at  any 
rate  an  extraordinary  "drive"  to  cap- 
ture the  markets  that  had  belonged  in 
a  certain  sense  in  the  past  to  Great 
Britain,  France,  or  others,  would  be 
impossible  because  the  necessary  ships 
for  some  time  hence  would  be  engaged 
in  post-war  duties,  or  in  carrying  raw 
materials  to  Europe  and  elsewhere.  Be- 
yond that,  we  owe  consideration  to  the 
nations  by  whose  sacrifices  we  have 
been  protected,  and  thru  whose  needs 
we  have  changed  from  a  debtor  nation 
to  a  creditor  of  such  magnitude  as  a 
few  years  ago  would  have  been  almost 
inconceivable.  Secretary  Redfield  re- 
called a  speech,  made  a  few  weeks  ago, 
in  which  he  told  his  hearers: 

None  of  us  like  creditors  who  press  for 
payment.  That  is  just  as  true  of  nations 
as  of  men.  What  of  a  creditor  who  sought, 
while  pressing  for  payment,  to  seek  also 
the   means    wherewith    others   pay?    I    can 


©International  Film  ^^^    p^^^   ^^    ^^^^^   ^^   STARVING    EUROPE 

These  stores   at   one   of  the    American    Red   Cross   supply    depots    in    Brest    are  brought  by  motor  trucks  trom  the  ships  and  are  distributed  to  r*fua««» 
in    France.    The    Red    Cro«s    is    giving    food   and    clothing    also    to    the    starving    peoples   of   the  other   nations   of    Kurope,    indvuling   (.Jermany.    In    Jutv, 
Augu-st  and  September  of   1918  our  exported  foodstuffs   were  approximately    equal   to  an   average  year's   total  just   l>efore   the   war 
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only  suggest  to  you,  gentlemen,  the  delicacy 
of  the  situation  in  which  your  country  and 
mine  now  stands.  I  can  only  say  to  you 
that  restraint  and  fine  feeling  and  high 
idealism  must  prevail  lest  the  flag  be 
thought  the  flag  of  a  hard  creditor.  You 
would  not  have  it  so. 

These  sentiments,  the  Secretary  as- 
sured the  public,  animated  the  present 
Administration;  and  he  added  that  no 
policy  had  been  formulated,  nor  had 
any  restriction  been  placed  on  efforts 
to  increase  foreign  trade  or  acquire 
new  markets  for  American  goods. 

Navy  Control       ^he     country     was 

of  the  Wireless      t^^Z^^f  '^Y"^"^  ^' 
the     bills     introduced 

in  both  houses  of  Congress,  with  the 
•  President's  approval,  in  the  closing 
hours  of  the  session,  to  put  the  Navy 
in  permanent  control  of  wireless  teleg- 
raphy. The  intent  of  these  bills  is  the 
acquisition  and  operation  by  the  Navy 
Department  of  all  shore  wireless  sta- 
tions in  the  United  States  used  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  with  authority  to 
erect  new  stations  and  open  new  offices. 
Small  private  plants  are  not  to  be  in- 
cluded ;  yet  in  their  statement  the  Navy 
officials  declare  that  "a  complete  mon- 
opoly is  necessary."  Rates  are  to  be 
fixed  in  keeping  with  the  service,  and 
special  arrangements  made  for  press 
despatches  overseas. 

The  argument  for  governmental  op- 
eration of  all  high-power  stations  is 
that  radio  signals  become  interna- 
tional. "Only  by  the  most  careful  reg- 
ulation of  radio  traffic  thru  interna- 
tional agreement,"  say  the  sponsors  of 
the  movement,  "can  the  maximum  good 
be  obtained,  and  only  by  each  nation 
having  the  operation  of  radio  stations 
under  its  direct  control  can  interna- 
tional agreements  be  properly  exe- 
cuted. They  also  assert  that  thus  far 
none  of  the  competing  companies  has 
made  a  commercial  success;  that  suc- 
cess is  possible  only  thru  monopoly,  and 
that  the  Government  alone  is  able  to 
acquire  and  manage  a  monopoly. 

The  radio  companies  protest  against 
this  conclusion,  and  are  opposed  to 
the  plan,  altho  they  had  submitted 
cheerfully  to  control  as  a  temporary 
war  measure.  Dissent  is  also  exprest  in 
many  newspapers,  which  view  the  pro- 
posed action  as  another  indication  of 
the  purpose  of  the  Administration  to 
obtain  governmental  ownership  of  all 
public  utilities.  Hearings  on  the  bilj  by 
Congressional  committees  will  begin  on 
December  12. 

Mr.  McAdoo's      Official     announcement 


Retirement 


was   made   on    Novem- 


ber 22  of  William  G. 
McAdoo's  resignation  as  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  Director  General  of 
Railroads.  TTie  rf;ason  given  by  him  is 
that  his  expenses  during  his  residence 
in  Washington  have  far  exceeded  his 
lalary,  and  so  depleted  his  fortune  that 
he  must  replenish  it.  His  salary  as 
Secretary  was  only  $12,000  a  year,  and 
he  received  no  compen?<ation  as  Direc- 
tor General  of  Railways  (to  b^-  resigned 
on  January  1),  or  an  head  (,f  thf;  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  and  of  ncvcra]  other 
Federal  inRtitutions.  The  President  ac- 
erpted    .Mr.   McAdoo's  resignation   in   a 


letter  of   warm    and   unstinted    praise, 
a  part  of  which  reads: 

I  shall  not  allow  our  intimate  personal 
relation  to  deprive  me  of  th<!  pl(>asuro  of 
saying  that  in  my  judgment  the  country 
has  never  had  an  abler,  a  more  resource- 
ful and  yet  prudent,  a  more  uniformly  eflB- 
cient  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  and  I 
say  this  remembering  all  the  able,  devoted, 
and  distinguished  men  who  preceded  you. 
.  .  .  The  whole  country  admires,  I  am 
sure,  as  I  do,  the  skill  and  executive  cap- 
acity with  which  you  have  handled  the 
great  and  complex  problem  of  the  unified 
administration  of  the  railways  under  the 
stress  of  war  uses,  and  will  regret,  as  I 
do,  to  see  you  leave  that  post  just  as  the 
crest  of  its  diflSculty  is  passed. 


THE  SERVICE  FLAG  FOR  GENERAL 
PERSHING 
In  the  window  of  his  father-in-law.  Senator 
Warren's  home  in  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  hangs 
this  service  star  for  the  commander  of  the 
American  armies  in  France.  General  Pershing's 
wife  Kiid  three  daughters  were  burned  to  death 
in  the  Presidio   fire  in  August,   1915 

Return  of  the        "^^^  executive  commit- 

•D„.,,     J  tee  of  the  National  As- 

Kailroads  ...         ^  .v.    r\ 

sociation  of  the  Owners 

of  Railroad  Securities  announced  on 
November  22  that  it  had  appointed  Lu- 
ther M.  Walker  general  counsel  in  tak- 
ing steps  to  conserve  the  interests  of 
the  holders  of  railway  stocks  and  bonds 
in  the  matter  of  the  return  of  the  rail- 
roads to  private  control.  He  will  be 
assisted  by  very  eminent  lawyers;  and 
his  own  appointment  is  regarded  as  sig- 
nificant, as  he  has  been  one  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Adoo's most  important  assistants  in  the 
Railway  Administration,  and  was  for- 
merly chief  counsel  for  the  National 
Industrial  Traffic  League.  No  declara- 
tion of  policy  has  been  made  by  the 
association  except  evidence  of  its  gen- 
eral desire  that  the  intention  of  Con- 
gress, as  exprest  in  the  Federal  Con- 
trol act,  restore  the  roads  to  their  own- 
ers within  a  reasonable  time  after  the 
close  of  the  war.  The  statement  of 
the  executive  committee  contains  the 
following  paragraph: 

There  Ih  firnt  to  be  deejdod  the  time  of 
Hiich  return  of  the  rnilroads.  .  .  .  Un- 
fler  the  iK)|irv  now  being  [)MrHued  fhnrgeM 
idfidont  to  wo-enlled  nnifient  ion  lire  piling 
uji  ngiiinvt  thein.  very  diflieult  for  thi-rn 
to  refxiy.  The  iioljey  in  force  is  destrnotive 
Iff  their  inrjivifjual  eredit.  I'"iirtliermore, 
preHerit  eoudilions  cnriiiot  continue  without 
ot)liter(ition  of  riiilroiirlH  ns  indivi'hial  going 
eMifcrriH.  Ff  they  "re  to  be  returned  as 
going    cinicfTDn,    nn    the    (JongreHH,    by    net, 


intended  and  provided  that  they  should  be, 
this  cannot  be  carried  r)ut  unrler  metluKls 
which  are  destructive  of  the  very  facilities 
which  have  been  built  up  by  the  expc^ndi- 
ture  of  millions  of  dollars  for  the  promo- 
tion of  enterprises  and  convenience  of  busi- 
ness and  the  public.  The  most  potent  factor 
in  our  reconstruction  for  ur)i)uiMing  and 
extending  our  industrial  and  agricultural 
life  will  be  the  railroads  loosened  from 
their   present  entanglements. 

Food  Prices      -^^  effort  to  steady  and 

Regulated       f  ^^'^^*«  ""f^^'^   P^'f  ^  °^ 
food    has    been    made    by 

the  Federal  Food  Board,  which  an- 
nounced on  November  24  that  all  retail 
stores  must  display  "fair  price"  sched- 
ules that  will  be  furnished  by  the 
board.  The  board  not  only  promises  to 
prosecute  retailers,  but  it  invites  both 
the  retailers  and  consumers  to  not'fy 
the  board  of  any  excessive  charges  that 
come  to  their  attention. 

Inspections  by  the  board  will  be 
made  to  make  sure  that  retailers  are 
obeying  the  law  properly,  and  punish- 
ment will  follow  failure  to  do  so. 

Henceforth  retail  dealers  in  food 
(except  fresh  fruits)  must  display  a 
printed  placard,  provided  by  the  Food 
Board,  covering  about  twenty  staple 
articles,  giving  the  prices  the  Food 
Board  allows  the  wholesaler  to  charge 
him,  the  percentage  of  profit  on  each 
article  that  the  Food  Board  permits  him 
to  take  and  the  price  the  consumer 
should  be  asked  to  pay.  The  Board  be- 
lieves that  by  this  arrangement  the 
consumer  is  not  only  protected  against 
profiteering,  but  he  is  constantly  and 
definitely  advised  of  the  fair  maximum 
retail  and  wholesale  price  of  the  goods 
he  buys.  The  schedule  gives  him  the 
services  of  the  expert  market  men  on 
the  Board. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  found 
that  the  average  family  expenditure 
for  food  was  16  per  cent  more  in  Sep- 
tember, 1918,  than  in  September,  1917. 
The  highest  increase  was  in  Baltimore, 
reaching  more  than  28  per  cent,  and 
the  lowest  in  Salt  Lake  City. 


The 
War  Work  Gift 


The  task  of  raising 
the  united  fund  tor 
the  seven  war  work 
organizations  was  completed  on  No- 
vember 25,  when  somewhat  more  than 
203  million  dollais  had  been  collected. 
This  is  said  to  be  the  largest  outright 
gift  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  is 
also  regarded  as  an  impressive  exam- 
ple of  cooperation  by  religious  sects  of 
widely  varying  views.  An  interesting 
table  showing  the  distribution  of  the 
sources  of  the  fund  has  been  compiled : 

Excluding  "war  chest"  districts,  the 
F^nstern  Army  Depai-tmetit,  with  .$74,000,- 
701)  to  its  credit,  raised  110  per  cent  of  its 
(piota  ;  the  Central  Di'pnrtnieiit,  with  .$08,- 
7.'{n.4.''.4,  raised  IIS  per  cent:  Southeastern, 
.$0.4.^0.0.^.0,  or  1.*?0  per  cent;  Southern, 
.$0.:'..''.O.r.KO.  or  ISl!  i)er  cent;  Northeastern, 
.$10,0S1,01'J.  or  120  per  cent,  and  the 
Western,  .$10,:{40..'M)0,  or  121   per  cent. 

Special  contributions  of  particular 
interest:  $019,810  from  men  of  the 
army  and  of  the. navy;  $1,000,000  from 
China,  or  four  times  what  had  been 
a.sked  for;  $11,000  from  Russia;  $860,- 
000  from  .Japan;  $27r>,000  from  Cuba, 
which  was  275  per  cent,  of  her  allot- 
ment; $n'l,0()0  from  Mexico;  and 
$H2,000    from    Porto   Rico. 


MARSHAL  FERDINAND  FOCH 

BY  MARCEL   KNECHT 

MEMBER    OF    THE    EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    'ASSOCIATION    GRNERALE     DES    ALSACIENS-LORRAINS    DAMERIQUE' 


THE  Poilus  called  Joffre  "our 
Joffre"  or  "the  Grandfather"; 
our  ablest  staff  officers,  remem- 
bering their  uiiequaled  teacher 
of  the  French  War  School,  often  desi^»- 
nated  General  Ferdinand  Foch  by  the 
affectionate  expression  "le  pere  Foch," 
which  the  simple  privates,  ignoring  the 
slang  of  war  colleges,  took  up  imme- 
diately, giving  its  full  meaning  of  chief 
of  the  great  united  French  family  to 
the  word  "father." 

Tho  General  Foch  was  born  in 
Tarbes,  in  that  historic  southwest  which 
gave  us  Henry  IV  and  Marshal  Joffre, 
we  Lorrainers  are  extremely  proud  to 
affirm  with  right  that  the  young  Basque, 
brought  up  in  our  beloved  city  of  Metz, 
on  the  banks  of  picturesque  Moselle 
sung  by  Ausone  and  Maurice  Barres, 
has  always  remained  a  Lorrainer,  in 
heart,  if  not  by  birth. 

He  studied  at  the  renowned  Jesuit 
College  of  St.  Clement-les-Metz,  the  re- 
markable educational  records  of  which 
were  already  well  known  in  France  be- 
fore 1870-71,  and  are  comparable  with 
those  of  similar  American  institutions, 
like  Fordham  University,  Holy  Cross 
College  of  Worcester,  Boston  College 
and  Marquette  University,  Milwaukee. 

An  old  schoolmate  of  General  Foch, 
M.  Loevenbruck,  of  Verdun,  told  me 
some  months  before  the  actual  war  how 
young  Foch  imprest  his  fellow  students 
by  his  intelligence  and  his  passion  for 
learning.  He  also  loved  violent  physical 
exercizes  and  did  not  dislike  hard  fight- 
ing, boxing  and  wrestling.  He  was  the 
great  favorite  of  the  professors  and  of 
the  boys  of  St.  Clement. 

Metz  evokes  such  noble  souvenirs 
for  a  young  Frenchman !  It  had  always 
been  the  fortress. of  France  until  1871: 
shadows  of  great  dead  certainly  in- 
spired the  young  student.  Metz,  Toul 
and  Verdun  have  been  sister  towns,  and 
each  name  meant  sacrifices  and  heroism. 

Metz  and  the  Moselle  had  been  gen- 
erous toward  their  adopted  son :  has  he 
not  displayed  the  well  known  tenacity, 


the  subtle  psychology,  the  unbreakable 
doggedness,  the  self-confidence,  the 
marvelous  patience  which  enable  Lor- 
raine, even  annexed  Lorraine,  to  re- 
main the  bulwark  of  French  culture, 
somewhat  an  unexploded  shell  in  the 
breast  of  Germany! 

General  Foch  has  the  patriotism  and 
the  faith  of  Joan  of  Arc,  of  Drouot, 
and  of  General  Pau;  the  idealism,  crea- 
tive power  and  wide  imagination  of 
Claude  Lorrain,  of  Chopin,  of  Hugo, 
of  Barres.  He  possesses  a  magnetism, 
a  broadmindedness  which  appealed  to 
every  oflicer  and  soldier,  to  every  civil- 
ian of  any  country,  who  approached 
him.  He  is  a  magnificent  type,  not  only 
of  military  leadership,  but  of  humanity 
itself.  His  gray  eyes  have  the  energy 
of  pure  steel,  and  his  eagle's  nose  and 
acute  chin  give  to  his  ascetic  face  a  sin- 
gularly vigorous  profile. 

Tho  having  physically  suffered  in 
silence  for  many  years.  General  Foch 
is  sustained,  as  active  and  as  strong 
as  a  cadet  of  St.  Cyr,  by  his  nerves,  the 
high  quality  and  efficiency  of  which  are 
the  secret  of  French  genius. 

General  Foch  ever  has  the  rare  abil- 
ity of  controlling  his  nerves,  disciplined 
helpers  of  his  brain. 

When,  in  Nancy,  about  August,  191?, 
we  heard  that  "Foch"  had  been  chosen 
by  the  French  Government  to  com- 
mand the  best  troops  of  France,  the 
20th  Army  Corps,  pride  of  our  capital, 
everybody,  our  famous  university, 
daughter  of  the  University  of  French 
Strasbourg,  our  Chambers  of  Commerce 
and  Industry,  our  splendid  Iron  Divi- 
sion of  Nancy,  Steel  Division  of  Toul, 
Blue  Cavalry  Division  Of  Luneville, 
went  wild  with  enthusiasm.  As  the  20th 
Corps  always  was  the  crack  unit,  the 
different  War  Ministers  never  ceased 
appointing  the  best  military  leaders  at 
its  head. 

Marshal  Canrobert,  Generals  Lang- 
lois,  Michal,  Pau,  Bailloud,  among  oth- 
ers, have  contributed  to  make  the  20th 
Corps  a  fighting  unit  of  a  quality  even 


The  fortress  of  Nancy,  headquarters  of  General  Fovh  duriiiji  tin   early  days  of  the  war 
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unsurpassed  by  the  Prussian  Guard. 
General  H.  Langlois,  former  comman- 
der of  the  20th  Corps,  Senator  of 
Nancy,  member  of  the  French  Academy, 
for  whom  all  Lorrainers  had  venera- 
tion and  whose  military  leaders  in  the 
Temps  were  read  all  over  the  world, 
had  appreciated  Major  Foch  when  he 
was  himself  Director  of  the  War  School. 

General  Langlois  died  just  before  the 
war,  and  his  widow,  a  noble  type  of 
Frenchwoman,  who  died  some  months 
ago,  had  told  me  in  1916  these  words 
I  never  forgot:  "My  husband  admired 
F.  Foch  more  than  any  other  French 
commander  and  loved  him  as  a  son." 

Foch  was  the  spiritual  son  of  Lang- 
lois, whose  genial  conceptions  had  been 
adapted  by  him  to  a  war  constantly 
modifying  its  conditions. 

General  Foch  was  one  of  our  rare 
military  leaders  who  realized  that  strat- 
egy and  heroism  must  be  permanently 
backed  up  by  diplomatic  action,  unity 
of  command,  economic  adjustments, 
and  public  opinion.  General  Foch  has 
always  been  faithful  to  these  principles 
inspired  by  his  prodigious  common 
sense  and  his  quick  imagination,  sub- 
duing each  other. 

Before  1913,  Foch,  who  had  known 
Monsieur  Andre  Tardieu,  the  actual 
Secretary  of  Franco-American  War 
Affairs,  when  professor  of  foreign  poli- 
tics at  the  War  School,  was  an  admirer 
of  Tardieu's  foreign  daily  leaders  of 
the  Temps  and  followed  with  keen  in- 
terest the  campaign  of  Tardieu  for 
eventual  Franco-British  military  co- 
operation. 

Generals  Langlois  and  de  Castelnau 
had,  between  1908  and  1913,  visited  the 
camp  of  Aldershot  and  followed  the 
maneuvers  of  the  British  regular  army 
and  of  the  Territorial  forces  constituted 
by  Minister  Haldane.  Foch,  always  curi- 
ous and  modem,  immediately  accepted 
the  invitation  of  the  British  authorities 
to  inspect  their  good  but  small  army 
In  London,  and  in  the  military  circles. 
General  Foch  at  once  produced  a  con- 
siderable impression,  and  soon  enter- 
tained the  most  cordial  relations  witJi 
his  British  comrades,  attracted  by  his 
magnetism. 

In  the  spring  of  1914.  on  the  Place 
Stanislas,  dear  to  every  Nancy  citizen, 
we  saw  one  morning  three  British  gen- 
erals. These  three  generals  were  Gen- 
eral French,  now  Viscount  French,  Gen- 
eral Grierson,  who  died  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  and  General  Wilson, 
who  is  the  actual  chief  of  staff  of  Mar- 
shal Haig,  after  having  been  the  Brit- 
ish representative  at  the  Interallied 
War  Council. 

General  Foch,  who  had  shown  his 
visitors  his  -0th  Corps  in  better  shape 
than  ever,  and  his  artillery  traini:ig 
i-amps,  could  n\i>re  easily,  in  Ootobor, 
191-1,  when  promoted  i'on»iuai\der  in 
chief  of  the  armies  of  the  northeast.  b« 
the    authorized    intermediary    between 


French  ficltfi  ML  itKit^icts 

''Marshal    Foch — hero    of    the    Marne,     executive    train    of    the     battle    of    Ypres,     and     savior     of    Nancy     and     of     Lorraine" 


the  French  and  the  British  high  com- 
mand. 

General  Foch's  British  friends  re- 
mained faithful  to  their  guest  and  com- 
rade of  peace  times,  and  it  is  no  won- 
der that,  during  the  last  four  years. 
Great  Britain  has  cherished  the  pei'- 
sonality  of  Foch  and  has  instantly  ac- 
cepted his  supreme  leadership. 

General  Foch  commanded  the  20th 
Corps  only  one  year,  but  still  developed 
its  morale  and  its  material.  He  ob- 
tained for  his  corps  new  batteries  of 
120  mm  and  155,  completing  his  75  mm 
batteries. 

He  wished  to  know  individually  every 
officer  and  to  give  to  each  colonel  a 
stronger  sense  of  responsibility  and  of 
initiative. 

The  20th  Corps  was  already  a  per- 
petual fire  of  patriotism  and  repre- 
sented an  unusual  fighting  force:  it 
became,  under  Foch,  an  intelligent  war 
machine,  as  sensitive  as  a  delicate  clock 
and  as  accurate  as  an  instrument  of 
precision. 

Nancy  has  always  been,  thruout  hi.s- 
tory,  the  center  of  important  events,  of 
far-reaching  consequences. 

The  victorious  first  battle  of  Nancy 
checked  autocratic  Charles  of  Bur- 
gundy and  saved  France.  In  1802,  the 
French  P'rcsident,  Sadi  Carnot,  and 
Constantine,  special  envoy  of  Russia, 
celRbrat'id  in  Nancy  the  Franco-Russian 
alliance,  only  signed  to  counteract  Ger- 
man militarism,  always  increasing. 

On  that  same  occasion  th^;  Bobf^mian 
Sokols  of  Prap-ue  were  cheered  by  the 
popular  crowds  of  Lorraine  and  of 
Nancy. 

In  1900,  during  the  Nancy  Interna- 
tional Exhibition,  for  tbfr  first  time  in 
th*»  hi»t<->ry  of  Lorraine,  Nancy,  Lune- 
▼Jlle,  Toij]  franti'-aljy  chf-er^d  the  Lon- 
don   County    Council    and    the    British 


Parliamentary  delegation,  laying  a 
wreath  of  flowers  on  the  statue  of  Joan 
of  Arc.  The  review  of  the  20th  Corps 
by  General  Sir  Alfred  Turner  was  the 
first  adhesion  of  Lorraine,  formerly  re- 
sentful of  Joan  of  Arc's  death,  to  the 
Entente  Cordiale.  German  propaganda, 
ignored  by  many  of  us,  had  always 
used,  especially  in  Lorraine,  this  par- 
ticular weapon  against  the  Franco- 
British  friendship  until  1909. 

In  the  first  months  of  1914,  several 
important  events  rendered  Foch  the 
prominent  figure  of  Nancy,  and,  exam- 
ined now  from  a  distance,  better  illus- 
trate the  unknown  great  part  played 
by  Foch  and  by  Nancy  in  the  history  of 
the  war. 

The  Lorraine  Academy,  the  members 
of  which  had  met  General  Foch  at  Ly- 
autey's  castle  in  1913,  invited  Stephane 
Lauzanne,  chief  editor  of  Le  Matin,  to 
address  the  Nancy  population  on  the 
Franco-Russian     military     cooperation. 

General  Foch,  who  had  accepted  to 
attend  the  lecture,  was  unable  to  do  so. 
At  4  p.  m.  he  had  suddenly  received 
an  urgent  message  announcing  that 
General  de  Castelnau,  chief  of  the 
French  General  Staff,  had  just  arrived 
from  Paris  in  order  to  visit  the  "Grand 
CouronnfV  of  Nancy  and  its  first  en- 
trenchments. 

During  the  lecture  and  the  next  day 
Castelnau  and  Foch  visited  Amancc, 
Brin,  Nomeny,  Dombasle,  I.e  Rembet- 
ant,  where,  notwithstanding  the  hesita- 
tion of  the  General  Staff,  but  with  the 
unforgettable  help  of  Foroitcn  Minister 
Doumergue,  of  Lorrainers  like  Generals 
Pau  and  de  Castelnau,  Congressman 
Albert  Lebrun,  Commanrlant  Driant, 
Louis  Marin,  Comte  de  Ludre,  R.  Me- 
quillet,  editor  Leon  Goub-tto,  trenches 
and  concn^tc  platforms  for  guns  of 
120  and   Ifjfi  were  to  be  organized. 


Foch,  better  than  any  other,  under- 
stood the  absurd  conception  of  abandon- 
ing, in  case  of  a  German  aggression, 
the  rich  and  patriotic  city  of  Nancy, 
the  most  important  center  of  eastern 
France. 

Tho  the  first  works  of  the  "Grand 
Couronne"  only  began  in  March,  1914, 
and  were  to  be  finished  in  autumn, 
1915,  a  third  of  the  complete  plan, 
nearly  executed,  enabled  France,  in  Au- 
gust, 1914,  to  stop  partly  the  Gei-man 
invasion,  to  save  Nancy  and  to  help 
Joffre  wiri  the  victory  of  the  Marne  by 
protecting  his  right. 

After  the  meeting  a  banquet  was  of- 
fered to  Lauzanne,  and  its  president 
was  General  Foch,  who,  introducing  the 
speaker,  delivered  a  remarkable  address 
on  Russia's  astounding  opportunities 
and  on  the  necessity  of  cooperating 
more  intimately  with  that  great  East- 
em  nation.  Foch  was  enthusiastically 
applauded  by  many  generals,  colonels, 
by  the  Alsatian  patriot  and  writer.  Dr. 
Biicher,  who  had  specially  come  from 
Strasbourg  to  listen  to  the  two  speak- 
ers. General  Foch  astonished  his  au- 
dience when  explaining  his  broad  con- 
ceptions of  foreign  politics  and  of  gen- 
eral economic  problems;  every  one  un- 
derstood why  Nancy  could  well  be  proud 
of  having  such  a  leader. 

Some  months  later,  even  before  any 
declaration  of  war,  French  Tjorraine 
was  invaded  everywhere  by  Prussian 
and  Bavarian  troops  from  Metz  and 
Diruze. 

That  meant  the  departure  of  the  regi- 
ments of  the  Iiron  and  Steel  Divisions, 
leaving  for  the  front,  singing  the  "Mar- 
seillaise," tho  "Marche  Lorraine,"  and 
going  religiously  to  the  great  sacrifice. 

At  the  bc!;uI(|Uiirtcrs  of  General  Foch, 
still  remaining  at  the  Governor's  Pal- 
ace,  during      \ Continued   on    jxtffc   S38 
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Some   of  England's   youth   whose   remarkable   prowess   and   courage   pulled   her   up   from    the   third   to    the   first   place   in   aviation 

BRITANNIA  RULES  THE  AIR 


Mr.  Driggs,  ivho  is  him- 
self an  aviator  and  an 
authority  on  aerial  ivarfare,  is  ivrit- 
ing  regxdarly  for  The  Independent  oi> 
aviation  in  Englaiid  and  at  the  front 

k  FTER   four   years    of   war    En^:- 

/\  land  suffers  most-,  particularly 
/-^  in  the  natural  decimation  of 
•^  -*»-that  gallant  schoolboy  youth 
which  gaily  volunteered  as  pioneers  in 
the  new  science  of  war  aviation.  Almost 
self-taught,  mounted  upon  crude  ma- 
chines that  flew  but  did  not  maneuver, 
imperfectly  armed  and  permitted  to  go 
aloft  on  dangerous  quests  with  solely 
their  wits  to  guide  them,  those  brave 
boys,  could  they  now  return,  would  be 
am.azed  to  find  the  high  military  stand- 
ard which  aviation  in  England  has  at- 
tained. 

England  in  those  early  days  of  avia- 
tion was  not  in  truth  far  behind  other 
belligerent  nations  in  matters  of  equip- 
ment and  training.  Then  the  science 
itself  was  new.  Pioneers  in  every  na- 
tion were  compelled  to  blaze  the  trail. 
Thru  their  experience  only  has  avia- 
tion been  so  wonderfully  developed. 

Germany,  concededly,  led  the  world 
in  aeroplane  motors  if  not  in  aeroplane 
design.  France,  with  intrepid  ideas  of 
her  own,  had  conquered  the  air  in  ways 
of  her  own,  and  thru  the  individual  hero- 
ism of  her  early  airmen  had  established 
records  beyond  the  reach  of  the  less  im- 
aginative Hun.  England  stood  third  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  With  a  hand- 
ful of  hopeful  amateurs  who  vain'y 
urged  official  recognition  of  the  impor- 
tance of  aircraft  in  warfare,  British 
aviation  then  occupied  a  position  but 
one  grade  higher  than  existed  in  the 
United  States,  where  man  first  flew. 

England  stood  third! 

In  the  States  it  is  our  impression 
that  Great  Bniuin  still  occupies  third 
position    in    the    air.    The    Huns    have 
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flooded  our  press  with  exciting  stories 
of  the  prowess  of  their  von  Richtho- 
fcns,  their  Immelmanns  and  Boolkes. 
We  Americans  love  a  hero.  Whether  it 
be  a  racehorse,  a  prizefighter,  a  base- 
ball star  or  a  movie  actor,  the  personal 
characteristics  of  the  hero  become  in- 
timately known  to  the  public  and  his 
portrait  adorns  every  household  in  the 
land.  Which  is  perhaps  an  excellent 
fashion  and  one  which  tends  to  awaken 
emulation  and  rivalry  in  others. 

Hence,  when  Guynemer  of  France 
shot  down  four  enemy  aeroplanes  on 
May  25,  1917,  at  that  time  a  world 
record,  all  America  studied  his  youth- 
ful features  with  interest  and  affection. 
When  von  Richthofen  was  killed  in 
combat  within  the  British  lines  on 
April  19,  1918,  every  newspaper  in  our 
land  published  the  photograph  of  the 
great  air  fighter  who  had  conquered 
eighty  enemy  aeroplanes  in  combat. 
But  where  were  the  British  airmen, 
and  what  were  they  doing  all  this  time? 

When  Bishop  returned  home  to  Can- 
ada on  leave  in  the  fall  of  1917  a  re- 
porter at  the  wharf  learned  that  he 
had  shot  down  forty-six  Huns  while  in 
the  British  Air  Service.  And  the  Brit- 
ish had  never  mentioned  it!  Most  ex- 
traordinary national  modesty,  this! 
Wonder  if  the  British  have  any  other 
stout  fellows  like   Bishop   in   aviation! 

A  study  of  the  official  awards  of  mili- 
tary decorations  for  exceptional  valor 
in  air  revealed  the  fact  that  a  hundred 
or  more  British  pilots  had  been  vic- 
torious over  their  handful  of  Huns  and 
in  the  vivid  parlance  of  the  day  had 
become  "Aces."  Collecting  these  names 
and  scores.  I  published  the  list  in  con- 
junction with  the  lists  of  French  and 
German  "Aces,"  and  undeniably  Brit- 
ain stood  third.  Knowing  the  reluctance 


of  the  Englishman  to 
speak  of  his  talents  and 
conscious  of  the  British  scorn  of  ad- 
vertising, I  took  pains  to  express  my 
belief  that  the  true  British  "score"  was 
undoubtedly  in  excess  of  the  figures 
published.  But  even  in  my  own  mind 
Great  Britain  stood  third. 

Now  on  the  spot  amid  the  fighting 
squadrons  of  the  British  aviators  I  am 
making  an  amazing  discovery.  Ray- 
mond Collishaw,  a  Canadian,  whose 
name  has  probably  never  been  men- 
tioned in  America,  has  brought  down 
more  aeroplanes  in  combat  than  von 
Richthofen  claimed.  An  Irishman 
named  Edward  Mannock  has  a  total  of 
seventy-one  enemy  aeroplanes  shot 
down,  and  tho  he  is  one  of  the  best 
loved  officers  in  the  British  service,  his 
name  and  marvelous  exploits  have 
never  penetrated  the  veil  of  official 
modesty. 

Colonel  William  A.  Bishop,  having 
amassed  seventy-two  victories,  the  last 
five  of  which  he  added  to  his  score 
the  morning  after  he  had  received  or- 
ders to  return  to  London,  reluctantly 
came  home  to  find  he  had  been  given 
charge  of  organizing  the  all-Canadian 
flying  units.  His  office  is  a  rendezvous 
for  all  airmen  home  on  leave,  where 
they  smoke  his  cigarets  and  call  him 
"Bill"  and  relate  to  him  the  latest  do- 
ings of  his  fellows  at  the  front. 

At  one  of  these  gatherings  was  illus- 
trated the  eternal  joyousness  of  the 
spirit  of  aviation.  In  an  automobile  ac- 
cident at  the  front  two  pilots  of  a 
fighting  squadron  were  killed  in  the 
smash.  The  "Ace"  who  was  tolling  the 
story  had  sat  beside  the  chauffeur  and 
held  on  his  lap  a  fellow  pilot  who  was 
then  flying  at  the  front  with  a  wooden 

leg. 

"I  came  to  in  the  hospital,"  continued 
the  narrator,  "and  there  beside  me  lay 
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old  Scotty,  cursing  mad  because  he  had 
broken  his  old  wooden  leg.  Otherwise 
he  didn't  have  a  scratch." 

And  the  group  howled  with  laughter 
at  old  Scotty's  plight  without  a  thought 
of  the  two  lost  friends  who  had  in  the 
same  accident  "gone  West." 

James  B.  McCudden,  an  Englishman, 
and  like  Bishop  the  holder  of  a  Victoria 
Cross,  was  killed  by  a  forced  landing 
amid  trees  last  July.  He  had  destroyed 
57  aeroplanes  and  one  drachen  of  the 
•enemy. 

McLaren  and  McElroy,  both  Cana- 
dians, are  accredited  with  48  and  46, 
respectively.  Robert  A.  Little,  a  New 
Zealander,  comes  between  them  with  a 
score  of  47.  Albert  Ball,  another  Eng- 
lishman and  V.  C.  man,  shot  down  43 
enemy  aircraft  before  he  was  killed  in 
combat  on  May  9,  1918. 

Henry  W.  Wollett  and  Philip  F.  Ful- 
lard,  both  of  England,  have  also  43 
each.  "Taffy"  Jones,  a  merry  little 
Welshman  who  stutters  in  his  speech 
but  has  eyes  that  pick  up  a  Hun  ma- 
chine several  miles  beyond  the  vision 
of  any  other  pilot  in  his  aerodrome, 
follows  with  the  present  score  of  40. 
Captain  A.  W.  B.  Proctor  of  Canada 
and  Major  Roderic  B.  Dallas  of  New 
Zealand  each  have  39  Hun  machines  to 
their  credit. 

Captain  W.  G.  Claxton,  a  Canadian, 
has  37.  Captain  F.  R.  McCall,  also  a 
Canadian  and  from  the  same  squadron, 
has  34,  which  is  the  same  number  cred- 
ited to  Major  Frank  G.  Quigley,  an 
Englishman.  Major  Albert  D.  Carter 
and  Captain  Andrew  E.  McKrever, 
both  Canadians,  have  31  victories 
apiece. 

Captain  Cedric  E.  Howell  and  Cap- 
tain M.  B.  Frew  won  30  victories  each 
while  in  the  same  squadron  fighting  in 
Italy.  Major  Andrews  and  Captain 
James  Slater  are  also  accredited  with 
30  machines  each. 

Nineteen  other  British  pilots  have 
accounted  for  upwards  of  20  each.  And 
some  forty  younger  members  of  the 
Royal  Air  Force,  whose  names  I  have, 
are  well  over  10  victories  each  and  are 
rapidly  accumulating  more. 

Elliott  Springs  of  South  Carolina, 
who  was  elected  by  Bishop  with  two 
other  Americans  to  form  members  of 
his  new  squadron  last  spring,  now  has 
a  squadron  of  his  own  and  on  Aucrust 
Ist  last  had  destroyed  his  fifteenth  Hun. 
Rfed  Landis,  son  of  Judge  Landis  of 
C^hicago,  has  also  shot  down  1.5  Gnrman 
aeroplanes  since  his  enlistment  with  the 
British.  Several  other  Americans  with 
lesser  scores  are  doing  equally  brilliant 
work  with  the  R.  A.  F. 

It  is  needUss  to  compare  the  total 
•cores  of  the  British  airmen  as  a  whole 
with  the  victrjries  claimed  by  the  Huns. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  up  t^;  Octobor  1, 
J 918,  the  tv/cnty  leading  British  scores 
an  above  Hated  exceed  by  over  100  the 
total  claimed  by  thf;  twenty  best  air 
fighters  of  Hunland.  More  significant 
«till,  only  five  of  these  twenty  Huns 
remain  while  over  one-half  of  the  Brit- 
ijth  utar  twenty  still  survivf.  Anrl  D'c 
French  and  Italian  airmen  are  still  to 
f>«  counted. 


This  revelation  of  British  proficiency 
in  the  air  is  in  truth  startling.  It  has 
not  been  given  to  the  world  for  reasons 
that  to  an  Englishman  seem  ample  but 
to  an  American  seem  self-depreciating. 
The  authorities  most  justly  maintain 
that  Corporal  Tom  Snooks  in  the 
trenches  is  doing  his  whole  duty  as  de- 
votedly as  is  the  most  brilliant  fighting 
"Ace." 

Even  in  the  air  service  the  bomb- 
ing pilot  and  the  spotter  of  artil- 
lery fire  expose  themselves  to  the  same 
dangers  that  surround  the  fighting 
pilot,  but  they  are  deprived  of  the  op- 
portunities of  shooting  down   number- 
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William  Avery  Tii/ihofi.  of  Toronto,  Can- 
ada, lif.ulc.nantr.olonrl  in  the  Urilish  array, 
who  downed  nerenty  two  enemy  planen,  and 
has  received  the  Vietoriu  droKn  and  the 
(JroHH  of  the  l/ef/ion  of  Honor,  first  elans. 
Jlis  aetive  fifjhlinf/  days  ended  when  he 
was   appointed    to    the    Itritish   Air   Board 


less  enemy  aeroplanes  because  that  is 
not  their  function.  It  is  therefore  un- 
just to  throw  the  limelight  of  publicity 
upon  the  fighting  pilot  while  no  per- 
sonal mention  is  made  of  his  equrilly 
heroic  brother. 

All  of  which  is  quite  true.  But  hu- 
man desires  cannot  be  regulated  by  of- 
ficial dampers.  In  the  face  of  enemy 
propaganda  which  advertises  so  exten- 
sively the  prowess  of  the  Hun  pilot  and 
the  danger  of  antagonizing  him,  it  is  a 
distinct  pleasure  to  know  that  the  Brit- 
ish pilots  have  antagonized  him  and 
overthrown  him. 

A  more  important  lesson  which  these 
facts  may  teach  is  the  conclusion  in 
America  that  the  English  school  of  air 
.training  must  of  necessity  be  ex- 
traordinarily good  and  worthy  of  im- 
itation if  the  young  graduates  there- 
from can  pull  England  from  Third 
Place  to  First  Place  in  the  Air.  Re- 
membering always  that  the  cream  of 
England's  schoolboys  has  suffered  by 
these  four  years  of  war,  and  that 
America's  eager  youth  are  deserving  of 
the  very  best  training  that  it  is  possi- 
ble to  secure,  what  more  conclusive  evi- 
dence can  be  produced  in  recommenda- 
tion of  British  air  training  than  the 
success  it  has  attained? 

The  lure  of  aviation  attracts  the 
chivalrous  and  pride  of  our  youth.  TTiis 
has  been  true  with  all  the  nations  at 
war. 

Almost  a  common  denominator  of 
human  characteristics  runs  thru  the 
great  fighting  aces  that  I  have  known, 
be  they  British,  French  or  American. 
And  from  the  testimony  of  some  of  our 
pilots  who  have  become  acquainted  with 
several  of  the  Kun  airmen  of  note,  ad- 
mirable qualities  have  not  been  found 
wanting  even  in  them. 

Fearlessness,  gaiety,  cleverness,  cour- 
teousness,  thoughtfulness  and  a  debo- 
nair and  polished  wit  is  found  in  each 
of  them.  Modesty  of  the  truest  sort 
crowns  the  virtues  of  these  gallant 
boys.  Never  did  the  yellow  streak  ap- 
pear. 

And  this  is  the  class  in  England  that 
leaped  forward  first  from  the  class- 
rooms of  their  aristocratic  schools  to 
enlist  in  aviation.  Their  sacrifice  taught 
their  nation  a  terrible  lesson.  From 
that  moment  began  the  unswerving 
plan  to  give  this  youth  its  due  in  both 
machines  and  training.  That  plan  has 
now  resulted  in  the  finest  schooling  for 
air  pilots  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Canada  claims 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  leading 
Aces  of  Great  Britain.  Ten  of  the  twen- 
ty hail  from  Canada.  In  the  entire  air 
force  of  Great  Britain  some  60  per  cent 
are  said  to  be    Canadians. 

This  local  superiority  might  be  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  they  breathe 
the  same  air  as  Americans,  or  more 
logically  fro,m  the  fact  that  aviation 
was  almost  unknown  in  Canada  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  and  that  these 
enlistments  filled  the  places  of  English 
boys  who  hud  first  chosen  aviation.  The 
Royal  Air  Force  is,  moreover,  ten  times 
its  1915  strength. 


FOUR  ENGLISH  HOSPITALS 


M 


(£)  i^rne»t  /-'.  HitienJun 

"At  St.  Dunstan's   the 


\'  first 
realiza- 
tion of 
what 
Thomas  Jefferson 
meant  when  he 
called  war  "the 
greatest  scourge 
of  mankind"  cume 
to  me  when  I  vis- 
iteil  four  of  Eng- 
land's greatest 
hospitals  for  the 
wounded.  These 
hospitals  were 
Sidcup,  where  liv- 
ing tissue  is  graft- 
ed on  men's  faces 
to  make  new 
noses,  ears  and 
mouths;  Wands- 
worth, where 
facial  masks  are 
designed  to  cover  eyeless  sockets  and 
shot-away  cheeks  and  jaws;  Roehamp- 
ton,  where  new  arms  and  legs  are  man- 
ufactured; and  St.  Dunstan's,  where  the 
blind  are  cared  for  and  taught  that 
even  the  most  terribly  handicapped  life 
is  worth  living.  These  hospitals  show 
England  at  her  best  and  each  marks  a 
marvelous  advance  in  the  science  and 
art  of  healing. 

Sidcup  Hospital  lies  in  the  open 
country  a  few  minutes'  run  by  train 
beyond  the  suburbs  of  London.  It  was 
originally  an  old  medieval  brick  manor 
house  situated  in  a  park  filled  with 
those  ancient  gnarled  oak  trees  so  fa- 
miliar in  Victorian  etchings.  It  has 
now  been  given  permanently  as  a  hos- 
pital for  those  poor  fellows  whose  faces 
have  been  mutilated  beyond  recognition 
by  the  exponents  of  "Kultur."  Here 
they  are  taken  in  hand  and  truly  mar- 
velous results  have  been  obtained.  The 
face  is  the  mirror  of  the  mind,  the 
medium  thru  which  the  soul  finds  ex- 
pression, but  the  Germans  have  trans- 
formed the  most  attractive  features 
into  something  diabolical.  An  eye,  may- 
be, is  missing  and  in  its  place  is  seen 
a  hideous  socket  with  a  bloodshot  rim. 
Mobile  lips  on  which  smiles  were  wont 
to  play  are  now  all  askew.  The  mouth 


BY  HAMILTON  HOLT 


blind  are   taught   crafts  so   that   they   need  not   he   dependent" 


may  be  nothing  but  a  formless  cavity 
without  a  tooth,  or  more  frightful  yet, 
a  jagged  slit  stretching  from  chin  to 
forehead.  Such  facial  wounds  are  the 
most  horrible  outcome  of  modern  war- 
fare. They  are  repulsive  to  every  one 
who  sees  them,  and  to  those  who  have 
to  bear  such  disfigurements  they  must 
be  appalling. 

When  Dr.  Carrel  made  his  famous 
discovery  that  cells  taken  from  the 
human  body  are  capable  under  certain 
conditions  of  reproducing  themselves 
indefinitely,  he  perhaps  did  not  fully 
realize  the  practical  application  of  his 
discovery.  It  remained  for  a  group  of 
young  surgeons  in  London  to  apply  his 
principles  to  the  human  wreckage  of 
the  war  and  thus  save  from  suicide 
thousands  of  men  who  would  have  pre- 
ferred death  to  returning  as  objects  of 
loathing  to  their  families  and  friends. 

The  surgeon  in  chief  of  the  hospital 
showed  us  about.  But  with  the  usual 
British  modesty,  he  made  me  promise 
I  would  not  mention  his  name  in  con- 
nection with  anything  I  might  write 
about  his  institution.  He  first  took  us 
into  the  room  in  which  were  hung  on 
the  four  walls  plaster  casts  of  men's 
faces,  before  and  after  treatment.  He 
explained    to    us    the    surgical    process 


usually  employed 
in  restoring  facial 
mutilations.  Sup- 
pose a  man  has 
had  his  face  so 
crushed  that  he 
has  only  a  hole 
where  his  nose 
ought  to  be.  The 
problem  is  to  cre- 
ate a  new  living 
nose.  The  doctors 
will  first  procure 
an  old  picture  to 
learn  how  the  pa- 
tient used  to  look. 
This  will  be  the 
guide  toward 
which  all  at- 
tempts at  restora- 
tion will  be  made. 
The  patient  will 
then    be    put    un- 


der ether  and  a  piece  of  his  rib  or 
shin  bone  will  be  taken  and  inserted  in 
a  slit  in  his  forehead,  which  will  then 
be  sewn  up.  After  the  skin  has  grown 
over  the  bone  and  the  bone  has  at- 
tached itself  to  the  ligaments,  another 
operation  is  performed  by  which  the 
bone  is  turned  over  on  its  lower  axis 
and  brought  down  to  serve  as  the  basis 
of  the  nose.  Slits  are  cut  into  the  skin 
on  the  cheeks  on  either  side  of  the  nose 
and  on  the  upper  lip.  The  flaps  of  skin 
thus  released  are  brought  over  the 
nose  and  grafted  on  the  gristle.  Alter 
this  is  healed  the  flesh  is  massaged  and 
trimmed  until  finally  the  man  has  a 
Greek  or  Roman  nose  perhaps  better 
than  his  original  organ. 

We  next  made  a  tour  of  inspection  of 
the  wards,  where  we  saw  the  men  in 
all  the  various  stages  of  treatment.  The 
faces  of  some  were  almost  too  revolting 
to  look  at.  Others  were  just  on  the 
point  of  being  sent  home  cured,  with 
faces  almost  as  good  as  new.  We  talked 
to  many  of  the  men  and  tho  they  said 
the  treatment  seemed  unending  and 
was  very  painful,  yet  they  were  all 
most  happy  with  the  results.  I  was  told 
that  surgeons  from  all  the  Allied  na- 
tions have  made  pilgrimages  to  this 
hospital   to   learn  the   newest   methods 


A    general    view    of    Wandsuorth    Hospital,    once    a    famous    schonlhousc,     where     now     artificial     ihteks     and    jaws     artt    moUtflihi 
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Samples    of    the    marvelous    work    of    creating    new    faces    being     accomplished     by     British    surgeons     in     the    Hidcup     Ilospita 


of  grrafting  live  flesh  on  old  founda- 
tions, and  no  doubt  England's  great 
pioneer  work  in  this  branch  of  surgery 
will  soon  be  available  for  use  thruout 
the  world. 

After  tea  with  the  staff  at  the  old 
manor  house,  a  "Waac,"  who  turned 
out  to  be  the  wife  of  the  hospital's  chief 
anesthetician,  drove  us  to  the  train  in 
a  high-powered  car.  When  we  landed  at 
the  Charing  Cross  station  in  London 
half  an  hour  later,  a  hospital  train  was 
just  pulling  in,  bringing  the  English 
wounded  direct  from  the  Flanders 
front,  where  the  great  German  drive 
was  still  at  its  fiercest.  There  must  have 
been  fifty  khaki  colored  Red  Cross  au- 
tomobiles drawn  up  under  the  great 
dome  of  the  station  waiting  for  the 
boys  who  had  been  trying  to  stem  the 
German  tide.  A  cordon  of  policemen 
was  holding  the  crowd  back.  "The  drive- 
way from  the  entrance  of  the  station 
to  the  main  street  was  flanked  by  two 
lines  of  spectators  waiting  to  see  the 
wounded  carried  out.  It  was  about  six 
in  the  evening  and  the  crowd  was  com- 
posed mostly  of  shopgirls  and  widows 
in  mourning  on  their  way  home  after 
the  day's  work.  Two  slatternly  women 
wearing  men's  straw  hats  were  walk- 
ing up  and  down  selling  crocuses  to 
the  throng,  and  almost  every  one  bought 
some.  I  noticed  a  couple  of  bright  eyed 
little  wizened  old  ladies,  each  with  a 
handful  of  cigarets,  and  a  neighbor  told 
me  these  same  women  met  all  the  in- 
coming trains  of  wounded,  for  the  thing 
a  wc^unded  soldier  loves  next  to  a  word 
from  home  is  a  cigaret. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  stretcher  bear- 
ers had  filled  the  first  ambulance  and 
it  started  down  the  lane  of  drab  women. 
First  a  murmur  and  then  a  sigh  rose 
from  the  spectators.  As  the  car  passed 
along  the  crowd  rushed  out  and  threw 
crocu.ses  and  cigarets  in  behind. 

Each  ambulance  had  four  cots  in  it, 
in  each  of  which  lay  a  wounded  soldier, 
while  in  the  aisle  between  the  cots 
crouched  a  trained  nurse.  The  eyes  of 
most  of  the  crowd  glistened  and  many 
were  weeping,  and  I  could  hear  such 
murmurs  as  "Po<^>r  boys,"  "The  brave 
fellows,"  etc.,  as  they  passed  along.  But 
if  the  bystanders  wr-re  defply  moved, 
not  80  the  iKjys.  Most  of  them  waved 
their  hands  or  smiled  as  the  flowers 
rained  upon  them,  tho  1  noticed  two 
or  three  whose  white  lips  quavered  tho 
their  eyes  still  faintly  smiled  their 
gratitude  for  being  home  in  Blighty 
again.  Th'-  rrowd  stayd  until  '-very 
one  of  the  fifty  ambulanofs  had  passed, 
each  one  p*;Ited  with  flowers.  Then  it 
quietly   dispersed    and    the   »moky  sta- 


tion went  on   again   about   its   normal 
business. 

The  second  hospital  we  visited  was 
the  General  Hospital  at  Wandsworth, 
where  the  new  art  of  plastic  surgery  is 
practised.  Most  of  the  patients  were 
officers.  The  genial  colonel  in  charge 
took  us  about.  Before  the  war  the  hos- 
pital was  a  famous  old  schoolhouse,  but 
it  now  has  been  converted  into  one  of 
England's  greatest  medical  institutions. 
The  colonel  told  me  that  when  the  war 
began  he  called  a  large  number  of  the 
leading  English  painters  and  sculptors 
and  said  to  them  in  effect:  "Now,  you 
painters,  quit  painting  Lady  Guine- 
veres  and  peaceful  vine-clad,  thatched 
cottages,  and  you  sculptors,  stop  fash- 
ioning marble  busts  of  Venus  and 
Apollo;  but  all  of  you,  while  the  war 
lasts,  devote  your  talents  to  remodel- 
ing your  fellow  countrymen."  So  when 
a  wounded  soldier  was  received  at  the 
hospital  with  an  eye  or  part  of  a  cheek 
gone,  the  sculptor  would 
take  a  plaster  cast  of  the 
mutilated  side  of  the  face 
and  then  with  the  aid  of 
a  pre-war  photograph 
and  casts  and  measure- 
ments of  the  uninjured 
side,  would  fashion  a  new 
model  to  fit  the  hollow, 
and  when  his  job  was  done 
the  painter  would  come 
and  paint  the  flesh  tints 
upon  it.  I  have  seen  men 
with  artificial  jaws  that 
ten  feet  away  could  not 
be  distinguished  from  real 
jaws.  I  have  seen  a  sol- 
dier with  an  artificial  eye 
and  cheek  that  he  could 
put  on  when  walking  down 
the  street  and  take  out 
when  he  got  home.  No  one  would  recog- 
nize it  as  false  unless  his  attention 
was  called  to  it- 
Francis  Derwent  Wood  was  the  artist 
who  has  been  chiefly  responsible  for 
making  these  plaster  casts.  Before  the 
war  he  was  a  painter  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  where  he  had  had  many  pic- 
tures on  exhibition.  In  l'.ur>  he  enlisted 
as  a  private  in  the  British  army,  but 
was  detailed  to  this  hospital,  where  he 
speedily  received  recognition  and  was 
eventually  put  in  a  splint  department 
where  he  developed  thf  art  of  pla.stic 
surgery  to  its  present  point  of  perfc'c- 
tion.  We  visited  his  office,  which  was  a 
moldcr's  workshop,  studio  and  consult- 
ing room  in  one.  On  the  walls  were  to 
be  seen  a  strange  collection  of  facial 
masks  and  records  in  plaster  and  pho- 
tography. I  herewith  reproduce  some  of 


if''^"''",i^-r-- 


"High  jinks  in  Ward 
E"  from  a  magazine 
edited    by    the 


the  pictures  which  he  gave  me.  I  noticed 
artificial  ears  as  flexible  looking  and 
pink  as  tho  they  were  made  of  flesh 
and  blood,  noses  in  part  or  in  their 
entirety  with  the  cheeks  added,  and 
eyes  that  looked  up  over  the  fake  spec- 
tacles as  naturally  as  tho  they  were 
real  organs  of  sight. 

The  process  of  making  the  artificial 
masks  is  roughly  as  follows:  First, 
the  face  is  smeared  with  oil  and  vas- 
eline and  the  wound  cavity  is  filled  up 
with  dressing  and  cotton  wool.  This 
preparation  is  then  covered  over  with 
gold  beater's  skin  and  the  nostrils  filled 
with  cotton  wool,  in  order  that  the  plas- 
ter will  not  stick  to  the  face.  The  plas- 
tic surgeon  is  now  ready  to  begin  his 
work.  His  one  desire  is  to  restore  the 
features  and  make  them  natural.  He 
fi^rst  puts  the  plaster  on  the  face.  After 
the  mold  has  dried  it  is  removed  and 
placed  on  one  side  to  be  thoroly  hard- 
ened before  the  next  step,  with  French 
chalk  on  its  inner  surface. 
Then  Captain  Wood  re- 
constructs the  destroyed 
features  from  the  model 
taken  from  the  negative 
of  this  cast.  Everything 
depends  finally  on  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  various  ar- 
rangements to  the  com- 
fort of  the  patient.  After 
the  mask  is  completed  a 
thin  covering  of  cream 
colored  spirit-enamel  is 
put  on  as  the  best  basis 
for  the  painting.  The  eye- 
brows are  now  painted 
with  a  brush,  but  the  eye- 
lashes are  made  with  a 
thin  metallic  foil  and  cut 
fine  with  scissors.  The 
restoration  of  such  face? 
had  been  made  a  matter  of  special 
study  for  three  years  in  England,  and 
is  a  triumph  of  surgery  in  skilful  and 
experienced  hands.  So  fine  indeed  i? 
the  work  that  the  mo.st  frightful  face? 
can  be  made  to  look  natural  excepi 
when  one  is  very  close  to  them. 

I  was  agreeably  pleased  to  see  how 
cheerful,  comfortable  and  homelike  the 
ward  rooms  were  for  the  convalescent 
ofllcers.  While  I  do  not  especially  ad- 
mire the  English  nurse's  costume  with 
its  enormous  starched  white  muslin 
headdress,  everything  else  seemed  more 
attractive  th^n  anything  I  saw  subse- 
(juontly  in  the  French  or  American  hos- 
pitals. I  was  especially  imprest  with 
the  red  (Mutains  at  the  windows  and  the 
jcd  blankets  on  the  beds  in  all  the 
ward  rooms  and  the  skyblue  convales- 
cent unir'M-nis     \C(>iil tiiiifd  on  /xige  3,H 


wounded 


WHAT  THE  WAR  MEANT  TO  THE  U-BOAT 


Our  in  the  harbor  a  thirty-vessel 
convoy  was  nosing  up  to  its  an- 
chors. The  hiss  of  steam,  rattle 
of  the  winches,  carried  across 
the  water  and  up  the  hill  to  where,  from 
his  office  windows,  the  Base  Admiral 
watched  the  departure.  His  t^&ze  cen- 
tered on  one  ship,  a  tine  steamer  which, 
with  her  carpo  of  twelve  thousand  tons 
of  meat,  was  worth  fully  three  million 
dollars.  Her  potential  values,  however, 
far  exceeded  that  ti}?ure,  for  the  meat 
stood  for  human  flesh;  the  flesh  of 
women  and  children  in  France  and  Eng- 
land; for  the  thews  and  sinews  of  mil- 
lions of  soldiers  who  must  be  well  fed 
if  the  world  was  to  escape  the  German 
yoke. 

The  ship  was  commanded  by  a 
Scotch  skipper,  an  admirable  charac- 
ter, upright,  courageous,  self-reliant, 
the  finest  of  seamen  but,  unfortunate- 
ly, hard  in  the  mouth.  Before  the 
convoy  system  was  established  he  had 
voyaged  a  score  of  times  thru  the  sub- 
marine zone,  winning  his  way  to  safety 
by  seamanship  and  daring.  A  torpedo 
had  once  shaved  his  bows.  Another  had 
almost  dipt  off  his  stern.  He  had 
fought  half  a  dozen  artillery  battles 
and  gotten  away  with  it.  All  of  which 
had  raised  his  opinion  of  himself  and 
his  ship  fairly  close  to  Omnipotence. 
He  hated  the  naval  discipline  of  con- 
voys as  much  as  their  slow  speed  and 
had  bolted  them  twice.  The  fact  was  in 
the  Base  Admiral's  mind  when  he 
turned  to  his  chief  of  staff. 

"McGregor,  down  there,  has  bolted 
twice.  I  have  advised  his  owners  to  re- 
place him,  but  they  won't.  Sooner  or 
later  if  he  isn't  stopped,  the   U-boats 

will    get   him.    Radio    N to   watch 

him   closely." 

The  order  was  duly  noted  by  the 
senior  commander  of  the  destroyer 
group  that  escorted  the  convoy  to  sea, 
and  when  his  chief  executive  reported 
a  few  hours  later  that  McGregor  was 
edging  out  of  his  column,  the  destroyer 
went  after  him  like  a  dog  in  chase  of 
a  bolting  sheep. 

"Who  do  you  think  you  are,  anyway?" 
The  senior  commander  "bawled  him 
out"  thru  a  megaphone.  "The  Lord 
High  Admiral,  heigh?  Try  that  again 
and  I'll  put  an  officer  on  your  bridge 
and  recommend  that  your  papers  be 
canceled." 

"That  ought  to  hold  him,"  he  re- 
marked to  his  chief  executive  as  Mc- 
Gregor came  back  to  his  line.  "But  I'll 
bet  you  the  old  chap  is  raving.  His 
crew  will  need  to  step  lively  during 
the  next  few  hours." 

And  raving  the  McGregor  surely 
was.  If  printed  here  his  remarks,  as 
afterward  reported  by  his  crew,  would 
burn  a  hole  in  the  page.  He,  a  master 
of  twenty  years  standing,  to  be  ordered 
about  by  a  damned  Yank!  He,  that  hud 
outfought,  outwitted,  outrun  more 
U-boats  than  the  entire  American  flo- 
tilla had  seen  in  the  course  of  its  op- 
erations! He,  with  a  sixteen  knot  ship 
to  be  held  down  to  an  eight  knot  crawl! 
Put  an  officer  on  his  bridge,  would  they! 
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BY  HERMAN  WHITAKER 

Mr.  Whitaker,  ivho  cruised  with  our 
destroyer  flutilla  in  the  aubrnarine  zone, 
points  out  in  the  following  article  the 
great  disadvantages  under  which  a 
U-boat  fights.  In  previous  articles  in 
The  Independent  Mr.  Whitaker  has  dis- 
cussed other  phases  of  the  war  at  sea, 
and   fighting    on   land   and   in    the    air 


W  ELI.  IN  HAND  ! 
This  cartoon,  ichich  appeared  in  the  "Pass- 
inf/  Show"  of  London,  is  a  tribute  to  Ad- 
miral Beatty,  First  Lord  of  the  British 
Admiralty,  for  his  success  in  handling  the 
submarine  situation  and  the  triumph  of 
the    British    navy    in    the    underseas    war 

Cancel  his  papers,  hey?  And  so  forth 
with  profuse  marginal  notes  and  pro- 
fane trimmings. 

If  a  plausible  excuse  in  the  shape  of 
a  fog  that  fell  like  a  thick  gray  blanket 
over  the  convoy  had  not  been  furnished, 
these  fulminations,  no  doubt,  would 
presently  have  subsided.  He  would 
hardly  have  dared  violate  such  specific 
orders.  But  when  the  fog  lifted  toward 
evening  the  convoy  was  scattered  over 
the  seas  to  the  horizon  and  came  scut- 
tering  back  like  frightened  chickens  in 
response  to  the  destroyers'  radio  duck- 
ings— all  but  McGregor,  who  was  out 
of  sight.  Next  news  of  him  came  in  an 
agonized  call  from  a  point  just  over 
the  horizon. 

"I'm  torpedoed!  Sinking!  Submarine 
shelling  boats!  Come  at  once!" 

Too  late!  On  the  wide  and  lonely 
ocean  that  had  just  engulfed  that  fine 
ship  with  her  sorely  needed  food,  the 
potential  flesh  of  thousands,  they  found 
two  shell-torn  boats  full  of  wounded 
and  dying  men. 

In  the  crestfallen,  troubled  man  who 
sat  in  their  midst  it  were  difficult  to 
recognize  the  old  hard  mouth  who  had 
raved  on  his  bridge  a  few  hours  before. 
He  was  repentant,  of  course,  but  the 
tears  that  squeezed  out  of  his  hard  eyes 
and  washed  the  iron  furrows  of  his  face 
could  not  restore  that  fine  ship  with 
her  sorely  needed  cargo,  nor  heal  the 
wounds  of  his  crew.  From  one  point  of 
view  his  conduct  was  criminal.  I  have 
heard  men  call  for  him  to  be  hancred. 
Yet  it  was  natural;  inspired  by  the 
same  spirit  that  has  kept  a  thousand 


of  his  kind  voyaging  those  dangerous 
seas;  the  same  spirit  that  had  brought 
him  and  many  another  like  him,  off  best 
in  U-boat  duels;  the  same  spirit  that 
animated  that  fine  old  skipper  of  the 
North  Sea,  who,  with  both  legs  shot 
off  and  his  vessel  sinking,  ordered  his 
crew  to  throw  him  and  the  code  books 
into  the  sea  together.  So  let  us  allow 
his  repentance  and  permit  the  incident, 
unfortunately  one  of  many,  to  serve  to 
illustrate  at  once  the  merits  and  faults 
of  the  convoy  system. 

A  certain  number  of  destroyers  to 
a  certain  number  of  merchant  vessels 
was  required  for  perfect  safety;  and 
that  convoys  of  thirty  vessels  with  half 
that  number  of  destroyers  were  prac- 
tically safe  was  proved  at  least  to  my 
satisfaction,  during  a  cruise  I  made 
when  a  number  of  our  vessels  escorted 
a  total  of  sixty  vessels  a  distance  of 
1800  miles  in  ten  days  thru  waters  in- 
fested with  submarines.  To  the  right 
and  left,  ahead  and  astern,  U-boats 
were  constantly  being  reported.  Often 
we  crost  their  courses.  No  doubt  they 
had  us  under  observation  most  of  the 
time.  But,  mark  this!  we  sank  the  only 
'one  that  had  the  nerve  to  attack  us  and 
sent  its  crew  of  four  officers  and  thirty- 
six  men  back  to  our  base.  Another  sig- 
nificant fact — while  we  passed  in  safety, 
unescorted  vessels  were  being  sunk  all 
around  us.  Five  were  torpedoed,  indeed, 
in  less  than  four  hours;  three  of  them 
went  to  the  bottom.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  bulk  of  the  U-boat  bag  was 
taken  from  unescorted  ships. 

If  this  be  true,  the  question  naturally 
arises — why  were  merchant  ships  ever 
allowed  to  go  out  alone?  The  answer  is 
simple — there  were  not  destroyers 
enough  to  go  around.  So  the  American 
and  British  naval  authorities  were  do- 
ing the  best  they  could.  By  the  use  of 
small  patrols  of  boats,  "blimps"  and 
hydroplanes,  they  managed  to  keep 
large  areas  of  home  waters  safe  for 
local  traffic  and  tc  keep  certain*  sea 
lanes  open  thru  which  fast  merchant 
vessels  could  escape  to  the  high  seas 
beyond  the  danger  zone.  Once  in  a 
while  the  U-boats  broke  into  these  pro- 
tected areas,  however,  tho  they  found 
it  a  costly  business  that  usually  ended 
in  their  extermination. 

Another  reason  why  vessels  were  per- 
mitted to  go  out  alone  touches  the  con- 
voy system's  chief  disadvantage — it  re- 
duced tonnage,  or  carrying  capacity, 
first  by  delays  waiting  for  escorts:  sec- 
ond by  limiting  the  speed  of  fast  ships. 
This  meant  that  less  material  could  be 
moved  under  the  convoy  system  than  by 
free  ships. 

The  limitations  and  advantages  of 
convoys  being  thus  understood,  let  us 
consider  those  of  the  U-boats.  Instead 
of  being  as  free  as  the  fish,  they  wore 
compelled  to  operate  within  quite  nar- 
row lines  while  exposed  to  many  risks 
that  do  not  menace  surface  craft.  Think 
of  the  uncharted  rocks,  tips  of  under- 
seas mountains,  that  must  projeot  up 
into  the  deep     [Continued  on   /KiyiJ  Sid 
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WARTIME 
LEADERS     GOING 
BACK  TO  PRIVATE 

BUSINESS 

With  the  pressure  of  war 
needs  past  many  of  the 
big  men  of  the  country 
%cho  left  their  own  affairs 
to  serve  the  Government 
are  planning  to  return  to 
private  business.  The 
Director  of  ■  Air  Service, 
John  D.  Ryan  {left), 
who  is  also  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  War,  resigned 
last  week.  Frank  P. 
Walsh  (right),  joint 
chairman  with  William 
H.  Taft  of  the  War 
Labor  Board,  has  offered 
his  resignation  to  return 
to       his       law       practise 


HK^'KF/rAUY   McADOO   KEHIONH   NINK  JOBS 
'/»  rf^foup  hiH  hrnlth  and  prrMonal  finanrr,,    Willinm  (J.  Mc.Adoo  renuniH  as:  Serrctory  of  Ihe  Trc<iHur,i.  IHrvvtor  (Iciirrnl  of  Kailruad^,. 
Memhtr  of  Frdfrftl  lO.Hrr,  ,■  Hoard.   Mtmhcr  of  Farm   Loan   Hoard,    hire,  lor   of   Inlernalional    11  igh   (Unnmission,    llrud   of    War   liiak 
Innuranee  Hurrau,  ll,ad  of  Soldiern'  and  Sailorx'  Innuranee  liureau,  Mcmbrr  of  War  Cabinet,  Head  of  the  (Uipitul  Issues  Committee 
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HAIL  TO  THE 
ALLIES  ! 

llie  artiats'  tribute  to  tht, 
irarrior  is  being  cxpreat  by  an 
•  i/Jiciiil  War  Sulun  hild  at  the 
\meriran  Art  (hilleriea  in 
\eio  York  from  December  9 
til  December  2^,  at  which  will 
lie  vj-hibited  sereral  hundred 
n'lirexentative  dnnvinjin,  paint- 
inyx,  lithographs,  etvhini/a  and 
liierca  of  sculpture  made  in 
honor  of  the  armies  that 
f ought  80  gallantly  in  France. 
On  this  page  we  are  repro- 
ducing half  a  dozen  of  the  best 
works  commemorating  the 
bravery  and  fortitude  of  the 
French,  British,  Belgian,  Ital- 
ian and  American  troops. 
Moral  aa  icell  as  physical 
courage,  kindness  and  protec- 
tion are  among  the  themea 
theae  artists  have  chosen  to 
honor  those  who  have  died  or 
who  tho  living  have  given 
the       best       of       their       lives 


BEFORE  THE 

RAMPARTS 

OF     VERDUN 

A  French  art- 
ist made  this 
4rawing  of  the 
gallant  stand 
kia  fellotv  coun- 
trymen made  to 
kold  the  for- 
tress of  Verdun 
igainst  the  on- 
tlaughts  of  an 
enemy  numeric- 
ttly  superior. 
Be  has  por- 
trayed unforget- 
•bly  the  mean- 
ing of  the  ''su- 
preme sacrifice" 
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OUR 

SOLDIERS  : 

THEY     HOLD 

WELL 

Another  tribute 
to  the  poilua' 
fighting  courage 
under  heavy 
odds.  At  the  left 
is  a  stretch  of 
British  battle- 
front  in  Flan- 
ders where  the 
marshy  ground 
pitted  with  shell 
holes  full  of 
water  is  indeed 
a  picture  of  hor- 
rible   desolation 


THE  BLIND  CHAPLAIN  AND 
PARALYZED   SOLDIER 


AN  AMERICAN   l'i:u  1  l.(   i  i  .\  ., 
BELGIAN  CHILDREN 


1    SIIAI.I.     rKl.l.    NOTHING' 
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The  Tn<J<,p^nd^nt      N   EWS~PTCTORTAL     Harpar-'s  H^<,kl^ 

MUSTERING   OUT   THE   CAMPS 


The  demobilization  orders  struck  Camp  Dix, 
New  Jersey,  among  the  first;  23,600  soldiers 
there  were  ordered  discharged,  leaving  only 
four  battalions  of  the  loSd  Depot  Brigade 
besides    the    permanent    camp    organization 


(cj  Lndtrvcoofi  <t  L ruler woo<i 

WHEN  IT'S  OVER,  OVER  THERE 

These  men  were  waiting  their  orders  to  go  overseas  when  the  nctcs  of  the  signing 
of  the  armistice  changed  their  plans  by  bringing  orders  of  discharge  instead  of 
embarkation.  Now  they're  all  packed  up,  mascot  included,  and  saying  a  fond  farewell 


Central  Nev* 


THE    CHIEF    OF    STAFF, 

CAMP       COMMANDANT 

AND    SECRETARY   OF 

WAR 

The  demobilization  at  Camp 
Dix  was  honored  by  a  prelim- 
inary review  of  the  troops  by 
General  Peyton  C.  March, 
and  Secretary  of  War  Baker. 
General  Hugh  H.  Hcott,  v:ho 
is  standing  between  the  other 
two  men  in  this  photograph, 
was  the  former  Chief  of  Staff 

GET    YOUR    DISCHARGE 

PAPERS 
Each    soldier   gets   his    certifi- 
cate of  honorable  discharge  be- 
fore he  is  actually  mustered  out 


0*ntf4Hew»  "lllE    SOLDIERS'    KARKVVELI." 

Papers  in  hand  these  men  are  ready   to  leave  camp.   But  one  gathers    frmn     Ihc    photograph    that    none    is    glad    to    say    good-by 
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Courtesy  Famou»  Playtra-Laaky  Corporation 

"(rrandiose  ideas  of  production  ruled  every- 
body." 'J'liis  scene  is  from  a  later  picture, 
and  shotis  fighting  on  the  "Pyramid  Temple" 

I  was  now  to  be  initiated  into  the 
workings  of  a  great  film  concern, 
the  kind  which  greets  you  with  its 
offerings  on  fixed  days  of  each 
week  at  your  favorite  picture  theater, 
and  causes  you  to  wonder  at  the  na- 
ture of  the  personalities  behind  it. 
Much  of  what  I  shall  describe  is  not 
typical,  but  the  modes  of  distribution 
and  the  relations  of  stars  to  the  parent 
company  have  a  general  application. 

The  Montezuma  Film  Corporation, 
having  been  founded  on  the  fame  of 
its  producing  directors,  capitalized  that 
fame  by  selling  stock.  This  new  enter- 
prize  had  hired  me  as  press  agent  and 
sent  me  at  my  request  on  a  trip  to  the 
West  Coast  studios  before  the  opening 
of  the  New  York  press  campaign.  The 
president  of  the  company  (hereinafter 
known  as  Brutus)  was  about  the  busi- 
est man  alive;  as  a  marshal  of  financial 
phalanxes  and  battalions  he  had  no  su- 
perior. On  returning  to  New  York  I 
knew  from  his  expression  of  counte- 
nance that  my  Los  Angeles  flying  trip 
had  been  a  strategic  error. 

''You  got  us  into  a  peck  of  trouble 
by  your  hasty  going  away,"  remarked 
Brutus. 

"How  is  that?' 
"You  gave  my 
broker  an  article, 
which  he  had 
printed  in  the 
Wall  Street  pa- 
pers, to  the  effect 
that  Montezuma 
Film  was  a  fine 
'buy'  and  we 
heartily  recom- 
mended it  to  in- 
vestors. Didn't 
you  remember  I 
had  just  inserted 
a  page  advertise- 
ment in  the  dai- 
lies advising  the 
investing  public 
NOT  to  buy  our 
stock?" 
326 


CONFESSIONS 
OF  A  MOTION 

PICTURE 
PRESS  AGENT 


II.   THE   BIG   FILM   CORPORATION 

This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  three  arti- 
cles dealing  tvith  the  inner  side  of  the  mo- 
tion picture  industry,  hij  the  author  of  "A 
Theatrical  Press  Agent's  Confession  and 
Apology."  The  first  of  these  articles  ivas 
published  in  The  Independent  of  August  2-J 


Alas!  too  true.  In  my  hurry  of  leav- 
ing for  the  Western  Eldorado,  and 
eagerness  to  please  the  good-natured 
broker,  I  had  completely  forgotten  about 
the  wily  boss'  deep-laid  scheme  of  cre- 
ating a  demand  for  our  pieces  of  en- 
graved paper  by  warning  the  public 
away  from  them. 

''A  daily  journal,"  continued  the 
president,  "saw  your  press  notice  and 
my  ad,  and  started  an  investigation. 
The  publisher  called  here  with  what 
purported  to  be  my  previous  business 
record,  including  an  outrageous  allega- 
tion that  I  had  wrecked  a  life  insurance 
company  down  South,  and  threatened 
an  expose  of  Montezuma  methods.  It 
took  the  best  efforts  of  my  lawyer  and 
an  unusually  fat  space-contract  to  call 
him  off.  I  see,"  added  the  president  dis- 
approvingly, "that  I  must  put  a  pub- 
licity manager  over  your  department  to 
guard  against  such  mistakes  in  future." 

But  nevertheless  and  despite  my  ill- 
timed  praise,  Montezuma  stock  con- 
tinued to  sell  like  lots  in  an  Oklahoma 
land  boom,  and  we  all  buckled  down  to 
making  ready  for  our  New  York  open- 
ing under  the  supervision  of  Brutus's 
publicity  manager,  the  latter  being 
known  as  the  Healer  from  his  propen- 
sity for  mental  science.  The  president 
had  taken  a  Broadway  theater  under  a 
yearly  rental  of  $85,000.  The  problem- 


Courtefv  t'nmnua  l'tai/eT$-Lniiky  Corporation 

Restaurants  were  built  inside  of  studios  and  cabaret  entertainments  of  enormous  i'ost 
were     given     to     the     "patrons"     who     ate     real     food     and     drank     inntage     wines 


Oourtety  Famou$  Players-Latky  Corporation  i 

"Elaborately  built  structures  were  fired  and' 
shippinq  was  bloirn  up  to  promde  a  200t 
foot     'flash'     in     a     5000     foot     picture" 

in-council  was  how  to  start  operations. 
Finally  the  suggestion  of  Catiline,  a 
clever  ad  writer  who  had  the  execu- 
tive's ear,  was  adopted. 

"The  way  to  do  it,"  he  urged,  "is  to 
sell  your  best  movie  seats  at  three  dol- 
lars. Fix  up  the  theater  like  an  aris- 
tocratic villa,  put  in  loges  and  tea 
rooms  for  the  Fifth  Avenue  set,  station 
beautiful  girls  as  ushers,  and  add  phil- 
harmonic concerts  led  by  a  great  con- 
ductor. Create  the  atmosphere,  my  dear 
sir,  create  the  atmosphere.  Fifth  Ave- 
nue will  lead,  and  the  hoi-polloi  will 
follow!" 

This  advice  suited  the  president  ex- 
actly. He  had  mixt  much  with  the  rich 
in  his  stock  operations,  and  he  had  vis- 
ions of  a  picture  palace  more  "exclu- 
sive" than  any  legitimate  theater,  with 
himself  as  the  swallow-tailed  host  wel- 
coming the  votaries  of  fashion  and 
chuckling  over  the  vast  crowds  of  the 
trailing  populace.  Much  cash  was  spent 
in  altering  the  theater,  invitations  were 
issued  to  the  Four  Hundred,  and  the 
box  office  was  opened  to  the  vulgar.  The 
newspapers  grasped  at  the  novelty  and 
printed  our  announcements  at  length. 
We  were  all  very  hopeful. 

On  the  after- 
noon of  the  open- 
ing I  had  a  pre- 
sentiment that 
things  were  not 
right,  which 
strengthened  to  a 
certainty  when  1 
looked  at  the  full 
racks  of  non- 
complimentary 
seats  and  learned 
that  the  entire 
week's  advanoo 
sales  amounted 
to  only  $96.75 ! 
As  night  drew 
on,  none  of  fash- 
ion's vot.nrios 
loome<i  up  in  the 
otting.        rConfiM 
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^fie  Gountryside 

A  MONTHLY  SECTION  DEVOTED  TO  SENSIBLE  AND  ^^.^  EFFICIENT  COUNTRYSIDE 
LIVING  :  BETTER  HOUSES  :  BETTER  ROOMS  :  BETTER  GARDENS  :  BETTER  ROADS  AND 
BETTER     TOWNS     FOR     THOSE     WHOSE     INTERESTS    LIE    BETWEEN    THE    CITY    AND    THE    FARM 
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OF  the  fifty  mil- 
lion tons  of 
coal  that  must 
be  saved  in  the 
United  States,  the 
home-fires  have  as- 
sumed the  responsi- 
bility of  conserving 
fifteen  million  tons. 
Efficiency  and  in- 
telligence in  lighting 
our  homes  is  one 
method  of  conserv- 
fuel,  because  artifi- 
cial gas  is  manufac- 
tured from  coal  and 
oil,  and  electric  cur- 
rent is  generated 
also  by  coal  except 
in  those  instance^ 
when  hydraulic  pow- 
er is  used.  Kerosene 
can  not  be  offered  as 
a  substitute,  because 
more  is  needed  than 
we  are  producing.  It 
is  the  source  of  heat 
for  our  boys  in  hos- 
pitals and  homes 
over  there  where  the 
price  of  coal  is  pro- 
hibitive. We  must 
depend,  therefore,  on 
gas  and  electricity, 
but  we  must  u*" 
them  conservatively. 
Artificial  light  ma.r 
be  saved  by  a  longer 
use  of  daylight ;  by 
never  leaving  lights 
unoccupied  room ;  by 
of  elec"tric  bulbs  which 
correct    power    for    the    use 


"In  a  dining  room  where  conversation  precludes  close  ocfupation  general  illumintition 
from    the    ceiling    is    preferable    and    may    be    constructed    on    the    indirect    principle" 

OH,  SAY,  CAN  YOU  SEE? 

Prepared  for  The  Independent 
by  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration 


burning      in      an 

the      installation 

are      of      the 

they    are    to 


perform ;  by  the  removal  of  unnecessary 
lights;  by  the  elimination  of  the  carbon- 
filament  electric  lamp  and  its  substitution 
by  the  tungsten  ;  by  the  elimination  of  the 
open  flame  gas  burner  and  its  substitution 
by  the  incandescent  mantle ;  by  the  eco- 
nomical management  of  every  bulb  or  bur- 
ner ;  by  shades  of  the  right  texture;  by 
light-difTusing  folor-sfhemes  in  our  rooms, 
and  by  the  gathering  together  of  the  fam- 
ily around  a  few  soiirces  of  illumination. 

Beyond  our  windows,  day  lingers  hmger 
than  we  give  it  entranee  into  our  homes. 
By  raiding  our  shades  to  the  very  to\>H  of 
the  nashew  and  drawing  fhairs  and  tables 
into  the  window.i*,  at  least  fifteen  minutes 
more  of  brightness  from  outside  may 
»ierve  us.  Windows  are  sometimes  made 
(tonrcex  frf  shadow  by  Iight-ab«orbing  eur- 
tftins  of  rifh  and  heavy  texture.  During 
the  present  peri'»d  of  war  nefessity  tli<'se 
should  be  removed. 

To  have  j'lst  the  right  amount  of  light 
in  relation  to  the  upace  to  be  illumined 
«nd  the  work  to  be  done,  is  what  conHr-r 
vntion  asks  of  us.  To  tax  our  eyesight  or 
sbrou'l  our  homes  in  glo/>m  w/>iild  h<-  to 
throw  away   h'-alth   and   iis<'fulneHs. 

(I'lriPHTvnt'ion  asks  only  that  waste  vhall 
eeiise.  f'arti'nilnrly,  it  asks  that  we  shall 
turn  out  lights  when  we  leave  a  room  iin- 
•wropied.  The  nse  of  rwifehes  in  controlling 


electric  lights  makes  thrift  easy  by  ex- 
tinguishing many  lamps  thru  the  pres.sure 
of  one  button.  It  has  its  dangers,  also,  for 
it  may  light  more  lamps  than  are  required. 
To  obviate  this  extravagance,  unnecessary 
lights  should  be  turned  o(T  at  the  brackets 
so  as  not  to  be  controlled  by  the  switch, 
or  they  may  be  removed  entirely. 

The  chain-pull  by-pass  should  be  put  on 
all  gas  fixtures  and  brackets,  reducing  to 
a  minimum  the  trouble  of  lighting  a  burner 
while  groping  in  a  dark   room. 

For  an  oceuiiation  on  which  we  must 
coneentrate  our  sight  after  daylight  has 
ended,  we  need  a  fifty-watt  lamp  or  two 
twenty-five-watt  lamps  placed  on  a  table, 
or  two  incandeseent  gas  mantles  also  ar- 
ranged in  a  firop-light.  In  a  dining  room 
or  any  ar)artment  where  eonversation  pre- 
durles  close  oeeupation,  a  general  illumina- 
tion from  the  ceiling  is  prefcrabh'.  This 
may  be  constructed  on  the  indirect  prinei- 
ple,  the  lamps  shedding  their  brightness 
on  wall  and  ceiling  which  dilTuse  it  thru 
the  room,  or  on  the  semi-indirect  jtrineiijle 
aeeording  to  whieh  a  eertain  fiortion  of 
the  light  deseends  dirr-etly  from  the 
source  to  the  objeets  below.  It  is  imr)08- 
sible  to  suggest  arbitrarily  the  number 
nrifl  pr»wer  of  lights  needed  for  general 
illumination,  for  this  is  eontingent  ui)r)n 
the  sizf.  Mha|n'  and  dfeoralions  of  the 
af)artment.  hut  one  eflicii'nt  light  is  more 
i-ct)Ui>ii\tci\\  than  two  or  more  ineflifient 
ones,  and  frerpiently  it  will  be  found  that 
one  third    fif    n    cluster    enn    be    removed    if 


the  one  or  two  bulbs 
or  mantles  left  are 
of  good  candle  power. 
The  carbon-fila- 
ment bulb  is  waste- 
ful. The  tungsten 
lamp  uses  about  half 
the  fuel  to  supply 
twice  the  illumina- 
tion, and  reduces  the 
cost  of  current  by 
one-half.  All  con- 
servationists will  in- 
stall tungstens  at 
once  thruout  their 
homes.  Similarly,  the 
incandescent  gas 
mantle  should  re- 
place the  open  flame 
gas  burner.  Five  in- 
candescent mantles 
burned  in  the  place 
of  flat-flame  burners 
during  four  hours  a 
day  will  save  in  a 
year  one  ton  of  coal 
and  at  the  same  time 
will  give  us  at  half 
the  cost  twice  the 
amount  of  light 
which  flat-flame 
burners  give. 

The  damaged  or 
smoked  gas  mantle  is 
wasteful  of  gas.  It 
becomes  a  waster  in 
a  similar  manner 
and  to  the  same  de- 
gree as  the  flat- 
flame  burner.  To  defer  the  hour  when  the 
mantle  becomes  inefiicieut,  it  is  wise  to 
light  the  inverted  mantle  from  below  and 
the  upright  one  from  above. 

The  selection  of  globes  and  shades  which 
diffuse  the  light  over  the  places  where  it 
is  needed,  is  important  and  interesting.  At 
the  present  time  aesthetic  preferences  must 
sometimes  give  way  to  the  dictates  of 
economy.  Silk  shades  unless  they  are  very 
pale  and  lined  with  highly  glazed  satin, 
consume  the  light  to  a  degree  not  permis- 
sible at  this  p<M-iod.  Art  shades  made  of 
pieces  of  stained  glass  leaded  together  are 
destined  to  a  i)eriod  of  desuetude  in  all 
patriotic  homes.  Paper,  parchment  and 
linen  shades  in  white,  tan,  cream,  yellow, 
pale  grei'ti,  pale  blue  or  rose  pink,  lined 
with  white  glazed  paper  shed  the  light 
downward  eflicieiil  ly.  Where  light  is  used 
jiurely  for  occupational  purposes,  no  shade 
is  more  u.seful  than  the  old-fashioned  one 
of  green  or  amber  porcelain  lined  with 
white. 

Light-colored  walls  iiiul  woodwork  are 
greater  economizers  of  light  than  would 
be  realized  without  ex[)erinients  and  expe- 
rience. Allho  w(!  may  not  do  much  repaper- 
ing  and  painting,  we  can  pack  away  dark 
table  c'ovi'rN,  cushions,  curtains,  ;nid  lamp 
shndes.  We  can  bi'iiig  some  of  our  lighter 
furniture,  such  as  wicker,  into  the  njiart- 
inent  where  most  liglit  is  burned  and  move 
into  occasional  rooms  some  of  the  heavy 
riinhf)gnny.    cherry    and    teak  wood. 
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THE  GREENHOUSE 

ChrlMtniaa       l*i)iiisettiu    slumld    be    kept    in 

iUfi^  n  warm  place  free  from  draft. 

Apply  a  little  dried  bluod 
which  may  be  bought  from  auy  seed  house. 
Keep  the  soil  moist  but  never  wet.  Dried 
blood,  heat,  sutlicieut  moisture  aud  suulisht 
are   needed. 

Jerusalem  Cherry.  Keep  in  a  cool  place 
but  uot  iu  a  draft,  otherwise  the  leaves  will 
tiiru  yellow   and  ilrop  oft". 

Ornamental  Teppers.  (Jive  plenty  of 
water  but  keep  the  plant  cool. 

Cyclamen.  I)o  not  place  where  there  is 
much  sun  aud  always  keep  the  plant  c*ool. 

Hegonia  ((Jioire  de  Lorraine).  Keep  all 
the  (lead  bloom  picked  oft"  aud  new  bloom 
will  appear.  Keep  the  soil  moist.  Apply  a 
small  pinch  of  nitrate  of  soda  each  week 
and  water  freely. 

lUilbs  of  hyacinth,  tulip,  dafl'odil  and 
crocus  make  worth  while  gifts.  If  planted 
in  December  and  kept  in  a  ccxil  place  for 
six  to  eight  weeks  and  finally  brought  to 
the  light  they  will  make  a  fine  display  of 
bloom  early  in  the  spring. 

December  is  the  backward  month 
Roues  for  long  stems  and  perfect  bloom. 
Keep  all  yellow  leaves  from  bush 
and  bed.  Top  dress  the  surface  soil  with 
sheep  manure  and  bone  meal.  If  well  de- 
cayed cow  manure  from  the  pastures  may 
be  secured  chop  this  up  fine  and  mix  a 
little  fine  bone  dust  and  mulch  the  bushes. 
Stir  the  surface  soil  very  lightly.  Keep  the 
red  spider  in  check  by  spraying  with  a 
strong  force  of  clear  water  on  bright  days. 
Fumigate  by  burning  tobacco  stems  mois- 
tened with  water  and  also  nicotine  paper. 

All  bulbs  to  be  forced  for  Christ- 
Bulba  mas  bloom  should  be  placed  where 
they  have  bottom  heat.  Narcissi 
planted  in  flats  for  cut  flowers  should  be 
watered  freely  and  kept  in  a  warm  house. 
Give  as  much  sunlight  as  possible.  Feed 
the  plant  a  weak  solution  of  liquid  cow 
manure.  Blooms  that  have  opened  early 
may  be  held  back  by  keeping  the  plant  in 
a  cool,  dark  place.  Keep  the  soil  moist  but 
not  wet.  Calla  lilies  may  be  planted  now  in 
one-half  decayed  cow'  manure  and  one-half 
decayed  sod  chopped  up  fine,  and  garden 
loam.  All  side  shoots  should  be  kept  cut  off. 
Apply  water  freely. 

Sweet  T^^is  is  the  month  when  the  enemy 
Peas  *'^  ^^^  sweet  pea  puts  in  an  ap- 
pearance. If  the  plants  are  kept 
healthy  there  will  be  little  danger  from 
red  spider.  All  dried  plants,  killed  by  in- 
jury or  decay,  should  be  removed  and 
burned.  Use  extreme  care  in  fumigating. 
The  fumes  must  be  kept  cool  by  moistening 
the  tobacco  stems,  otherwise  the  pea  vine 
foliage  will  become  spotted  and  dry. 
ralius.  Ferns  and  Wash  the  foliage  of 
Foliage  Plants  Pa'ms  with  whale  oil 
soap  and  clean  water. 
Place  the  palm  of  the  hand  on  the  under- 
side of  the  foliage  and  with  the  sponge  in 
the  other  hand  wash  the  top  of  the  palm 
leaf.  Care  should  be  exercized  not  to  crack 
or  injure  the  foliage.  Wash  the  foliage  off 
with  clean  water  the  following  day.  If 
scale  insects  are  lodged  where  the  sponge 
does  not  remove  them  use  a  soft  tooth 
brush  and  whale  oil  soap.  Never  use  oil 
to  make  the  foliage  shine,  this  practise 
stops  up  the  breathing  pores  and  smothers 
the  plant.  Ferns  should  be  kept  warm  and 
moist.  If  scale  appear  on  the  foliage,  make 
a  thick  suds  of  fish  oil  soap,  place  the 
fingers  over  the  surface  soil  to  keep  the 
ball  of  soil  in  the  pot,  invert  the  plant  and 
dip  the  foliage  in  the  suds.  This  should 
be  done 'several  times.  A  soft  tooth  brush 
will  then  easily  dislodge  the  scale.  Clean 
the    foliage    by    handling    the    plant    in    the 
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same  way,  but  washing  it  in  clear  water. 
The  water  should  have  the  chill  taken  off. 
'I'here  are  no  finer  foliage  plants  for 
Christmas  decoration  than  a  collection  of 
the  Dracaena  an<l  the  Hex  Hcgonias.  These 
plants  require  the  sun,  clean  air  free  from 
gas  and  sufficient  moisture.  The  Hegonias 
lose  their  leaves  if  allowed  to  chill. 

The  latter  part  of  the  month, 
CuttlDK"      make     cuttings     of     carnations, 

chrysanthemums  and  most  of 
the  bedding  plants.  Always  use  clear  sand 
in  the  propagating  bed  to  jirevent  disease. 
Water  the  cuttings  freely.  Shade  for  a  few 
days.  Never  jam  the  cuttings  into  the  sand. 
Do  not  allow  air  spaces  about  the  base  of 
cuttings,  pack  the  sand  tightly  about  them. 

For  an  early  spring  bloom  sow 
Seedage    the  seed  of  stock,  candytuft,  zen- 

nia,  calendala,  balsam,  calliopsis 
and  anterrhinum.  Sow  the  seed  in  shallow 
flats,  cover  it  with  a  very  light  coating  of 
sand.  Shade  the  flats  until  the  seed  ger- 
minates, then  remove  the  covering.  Do  not 
keep  the  soil  wet  or  the  greenhouse  too 
warm. 

If  your  greenhouse  is  near  a 
Vegetables  base  hospital  you  could  do  no 
greater  service  than  to  raise 
fresh  vegetables  for  the  sick  soldiers.  The 
following  list  of  vegetables  may  be  grown 
in  a  cool  house :  Grand  Rapid  loose  leaf  let- 
tuce, beets  (Crosley's  improved  Egyptian), 
carrots  (French  forcing),  radish  (French 
breakfast).  Intensive  culture  may  be  prac- 
tised by  sowing  the  seed  of  the  radish  be- 
tween the  lettuce  plants.  If  aphides  appear 
scatter  tobacco  stems  over  the  surface  and 
under  the  foliage.  Rhubarb  and  asparagus 
may  also  be  forced  in  a  cool  house. 

The  following  vegetables  require  a  warm 
house :  Snap  beans,  cucumbers  and  toma- 
toes. 

VEGETABLE  GARDEN 

Onions  and  ^^  the  spring  onions  and  win- 
Spinach       ^^'^    spinach    have    not    been 

mulched  with  straw,  this  is 
the  last  call  for  that  work.  It  is  not  so 
much  the  freezing  as  it  is  the  freezing  and 
thawing  of  the  plants  that  destroys  them. 
Lettuce  and  There  is  no  better  plant  to 
Parsley       raise     in     the     hotbed     than 

Grand  Rapid  lettuce.  Ven- 
tilate on  bright  days.  Close  down  the  glass 
so  as  to  get  the  heat  of  the  afternoon  sun 
aud  then  use  straw  mats  to  hold  the  heat 
in.  Shutters  may  also  be  used  after  the 
severe  weather  sets  in.  Parsley  will  stand 
the  cold   but  should  not  be  frozen. 

Where  the  soil  is  fit  to  work,  plant 
South  the  smooth  varieties  of  peas.  New 
Zealand  spinach,  endive,  early 
Charlestown  Wakefield  cabbage.  White  po- 
tatoes are  sometimes  planted  the  last  of 
the  month  and  three  to  six  inches  of  soil 
thrown  over  the  seed.  They  are  dormant 
until  early  spring  and  then  come  up  before 
the  soil  is  fit  to  work.  Early  Southern  crops 
reach  the  Northern  markets  five  to  six 
weeks  before  the  Jersey  crops  are  ready. 

Both    the   asparagus   and    rhubarb 

Mulch      beds    should    be    mulched    heavily 

with  stable  manure.  Do  not  neglect 

this,  for  it  means,  if  properly  done,  a  big 

crop  next  year. 

It  is  not  a  bad  practise  to  haul 
Manure  the  manure  directly  to  the  fields. 
This  saves  much  time  in  the 
spring  when  so  many  things  should  be  done. 
Do  not  leave  the  manure  in  piles  where  the 
fertilizer  will  leach  out  in  spots  but  scatter 
it  evenly  on  the  surface. 

Remove  all  decayed  or  decaying 

storage     vegetables  or  fruit.  All  had  odors 

should    be    eliminated.    Keep    out 

the  frost.  I-et  in  fresh  air  during  the  mild 

weather.   Add  more  soil  to  the  out  of-door 


pits  so  as  to  keep  the  vegetables  below  the 
frost  line.  Keep  a  lamp  burning  in  the 
cellar  on  severe  nights.  Keep  a  i)au  of  water 
near  the  lamp.  In  the  morning  ventilate 
so  as  to  admit  fresh  air.  Sort  over  vege- 
tables, especially  potatoes  aud  fruit.  Keep 
mice  and  rats  out  by  placing  tin  about  the 
edges  of  the  cellar. 

FRUITS  AND  BERRIES 

Protect  newly  planted  fruit 
Orchard      trees  from  rabbits  and  mice  by 

wrapping  the  trunk  with  tar 
paper.  If  wire  is  used  be  sure  to  make  it 
stationary  with  stakes,  otherwise  the  move- 
ment of  the  wire  caused  by  the  wind  will 
girdle  the  tree.  The  protection  should  be 
two  feet  high.  Place  this  collar  a  little  be- 
low the  surface  soil  so  that  rabbits  aud 
mice  may  not  burrow  under  it.  All  weeds 
aud  grass  should  be  removed.  Clean  up  the 
orchard.  Burn  branches  and  wood.  This  is 
a  good  month  to  gather  the  eggs  of  the  tent 
caterpillar  from  the  young  limbs. 

Diack  Glean  out  all  hedgerows  of  wild 
Knot  cherry  and  plums.  Burn.  This  will 
not  only  destroy  the  tent  caterpil- 
lar but  will  destroy  the  much  dreaded  black 
knot.  These  wild  trees  also  harbor  the  San 
Jose  scale. 

Mulch  the  surface  soil  heavily 
Grapes    with    stable    manure    and    scatter 

about  the  vine  a  liberal  application 
of  coarse  bone  meal.  Prune  so  as  to  leave 
two  to  four  buds  on  each  cane  that  is  to 
become  a  leader.  There  should  be  about 
five  or  six  leaders  to  a  single  vine.  Make 
cuttings  now  and  pack  in  sand.  Three  buds 
to  a  cutting.  Remove  all  cuttings  not  de- 
sired and  burn. 

Spray  ^t  costs  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
Material  fi^^  cents  to  spray  a  tree  thirty 
years  old.  It  pays.  Buy  your 
supply  of  lime  sulfur  and  arsenate  of  lead 
now.  Sulfaside  is  a  practical  spray  for  ap- 
ples, peaches,  pears,  plums  and  cherries 
if  applied  just  before  the  bloom  opens.  Two 
ounces  of  sulfaside  and  three  teaspoonfuls 
of  arsenate  of  lead  to  three  gallons  of  water 
will  check  disease  and  destroy  the  chewing 
insects. 

If  you  have  not  already 
Strawberries      mulched    your    strawberries 

this  is  the  month  to  do  it. 
This  is  the  last  call. 

FLOWER  GARDEN 

All  the  tender  roses  should  be 
Roses       protected  by  this  time.  A  little  soil 

banked  about  the  bush  would  help 

to  protect  it.  Add  a  good  rose  book  to  your 

collection  of  garden  books. 

Flower    The  wild  flower  garden  should  be 

Beds      covered    with    from    two    to    eight 

inches  of  leaves.  Hold  these  in 
place  by  the  use  of  pine  boughs.  Mulch  all 
shrub  beds  heavily  with  stable  manure.  A 
little  coarse  bone  meal  mixt  with  the 
manure  will  add  greatly  to  the  fertility. 
Keep  a  heavy  blanket  of  straw  over  the 
bulb  beds.  Branches  laid  on  the  straw  will 
help  to  hold  the  snow,  w  hich  is  a  very  satis- 
factory covering.  Do  uot  use  stable  manure 
around  evergreens. 

Garden  It  is  not  only  your  duty  but  it  is 
Friends  *^  practical  bit  of  forethought  to 
protect  the  birds.  Pla».v  a  large 
piece  of  suet  on  the  limb  of  a  tree  or  on  the 
bark.  The  suet  may  be  hung  iu  a  not  or 
held  in  place  by  a  wire  screen.  It  should 
always  be  out  of  the  reach  of  cats.  Keep 
the  nuthatches,  juncos  and  wiHulpeckers 
about  your  gartlou  aud  orchard.  They  not 
only  (lestroy  the  eggs  of  insects  but  destivy 
as  well  the  grubs  in  early  spring.  A  little 
water  should  be  placed  each  ilay  wher* 
the  binis  may  ivme  aud  driuk. 


WHEN  AND  HOW  TO  PRUNE 

BY  WILLIAM  C.  McCOLLOM 


Prune     clean,     close     against     the     trunk 

ALTHO  fruits  can  hardly  be  consid- 
ered a  staple  such  as  wheat,  they  are 
just  as  necessary  to  the  good  health 
of  the  community.  Apples,  pears,  peaches, 
plums,  grapes  and  other  fruits  should  be 
a  part  of  our  everyday  diet.  The  time  has 
long  since  passed  when  the  back  yard  had 
its  wheat  patch,  but  it  is  different  with 
fruit,  for  any  country  dweller  may  have  at 
least  a  few  trees.  There  is  a  fascination  in 
growing  one's  own  fruit,  but  unfortunately 
we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  our  pro- 
fessional orchardists  are  the  only  ones  pro- 
ducing fruit  on  anything  like  a  proper 
basis.  The  principal  factor  that  contributes 
to  the  success  of  the  orchardists  is  mod- 
ern scientific  pruning,  the  constant,  con- 
sistent habit  of  removing  superfluous 
growth  so  that  the  energies  of  the  plant's 
resources  may  be  forced  into  the  proper 
channels. 

Nature  always  pruned  during  winter, 
the  high  winds  and  heavy  snows  freeing 
the  tree  of  its  dead  wood.  Modern  pruning 
does  not  confine  itself  to  dead  wood.  Where 
live  wood  is  cut,  the  earlier  it  is  done  the 
better  chance  it  will  have  of  healing  be- 
fore the  sap  starts  running.  There  is  only 
one  exf-eption  to  the  general  practise  of 
fall  pruning :  in  some  cases  tender  plants 
will  winter  kill  beyond  the  point  of  cut- 
ting. This  nec-essitates  going  over  the  plants 
again  after  the  severe  weather  has  passed. 
This  is  true  of  tender  roses,  hyrlrangeas, 
etc.,  but  as  most  of  these  tender  plants  are 
protected  in  some  manner  over  the  winter 
their  pruning  is  rather  a  separate  matter. 

Fall  or  early  winter  pruning  is  very 
necessary  with  some  types  of  trees  and 
shrubs.  Plants  of  any  kind  that  have  open 
jK^rous  wood,  such  as  grai)es  and  maples, 
will  bleed  to  a  dangerous  degree  if  cut  in 
•pring   when    the   sap   becomes   active.   By 


pruning  in  fall  the  cuts  will  be  properly 
healed  by   the  time  the  sap  becomes  active. 

Lilacs,  forsythias,  spires  and  other  flow- 
ering shrubs  of  this  type  should  not  be 
pruned  in  fall.  One  can't  make  any  hard 
iuid  fast  rule  as  to  time,  as  each  requires 
individual  treatment,  but  they  should  be 
pruned  immediately  after  they  have  fin- 
ished flowering.  These  plants  all  produce 
flowers  on  mature  wood  and  any  cutting 
prior  to  the  flowering  season  is  simply  re- 
ducing the  quantity  of  bloom. 

One  of  the  finest  arts  in  gardening  is 
the  proper  pruning  of  fruiting  trees  and 
shrubs.  Each  type  varies  according  to  its 
habits.  Apples,  pears  and  cherries  fruit  on 
spurs  which  are  found  on  the  mature  wood ; 
peaches,  plums  and  apricots  produce  on 
new   wood  with   some  fruiting  buds   show- 


i<'rom  curranlit,   remove  old  nhootii  entirely 


A  well  pruned  younf/  tree — a  few  strong 
branches  are  better  than  many  weak  ones 

ing  on  the  old  wood  in  some  cases ;  cane 
fruits  produce  on  wood  formed  the  previous 
season,  and  currants  and  gooseberries  fruit 
on  buds  which  form  on  the  old  wood  but 
especially  the  younger  and  more  vigorous 
branches. 

Young  [dants  of  any  kind  should  be 
pruned  vigorously,  for  at  this  stage  growth 
which  forms  the  nucleus  of  a  healthy  fruit 
beiiring  tree  is  desired.  Altho  some  pride 
themselves  on  the  fruiting  of  small  trees 
it  is  far  from  being  a  gofKl  practise.  As- 
suming that  a  small  apple  tree  has  .just 
been  planted,  the  main  stem  or  leader 
branch  should  be  cut  back  at  least  one- 
third  its  length,  and  the  lateral  branches 
reduced  the  same  profjortion.  Tliis  kind  of 
pruning  starts  the  tree  into  a  hfavy  vigor- 
ous growth  and  the  gcrnTal  [ii'iiK-i[)lcs  cjiii 
bf  applied  to  all  classes  of  fruit  trees.  The 
second  season  the  growth  can  be  reduced 
about  onf'-fourth,  assuniing,  of  course,  that 
the  growth  haK  been  nortniil.  The  tliird 
He;isr)n  about  one-eightli  of  tlie  current  ki-h 
son's  growth  can  be  reiiiovi'd,  and  from 
this  tiinc  on  the  pruning  can  become  more 
general. 

When  a  tree  has  reached  a  point  where 
its  fruiting  poHsibilitics  are  developed  it 
will  rerpjire  somewhat  different  treatment. 
The  flitting  shfrulfl  cotHist  of  the  removal 
iif  huixtIIuouh  woofj  and  the  controlling  of 
the  shape  of  tli<'  tree,  Sii|)er(luous  wood  is 
the  thin  weak  interior  branches. 


Removing  scaly  bark  that  protects  insects 

Cane  fruits  that  produce  on  new  wood 
formed  on  the  previous  season's  growth 
must  be  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  plant's 
growth.  This  applies  to  raspberries  and 
blackberries.  The  cane  should  be  cut  back 
about  one-third  and  all  canes  that  have 
previously  fruited  should  be  cut  to  the 
ground,  as  after  thiy  have  once  fruited 
they  are  no  longer  of  any  value.  Currants 
and  gooseberries  are  best  pruned  by  remov- 
ing each  season  a  few  of  the  older  and  less 
productive  _  branches. 

When  pruning  plants  of  this  character 
we  have  only  to  consider  our  desires.  If  we 
want  a  plant  low  and  squatty  we  cut  out 
the  top,  if  we  would  have  it  tall  and  pyra- 
midal we  cut  in  from  the  sides.  One  can't 
change  the  habits  of  the  tree,  but  one  can 
make  a  runt  out  of  a  stately  oak  if  one's 
taste  is  bad  enough  to  want  it.  Trees  and 
shrubs  will  invariably  throw  their  growth 
to  the  outside,  becoming  dense  and  heavy. 
This  is  the  desire  of  the  plant  to  push  its 
growth  up  to  the  sunshine  and  air,  and  if 
this  continues  it  will  cause  a  quantity  of 
long,  thin,  top  heavy  branches.  Such  trees 
are  damaged  by  storms,  but  if  the  outside 
growth  is  occasionally  thinned  this  dan- 
ger will  be  relieved,  for  the  branches  will 
be  sturdier  in  every  way.  Don't  take  a  saw 
and  determine  to  do  five  years'  work  in  as 
many  minutes.  Pruning  must  be  done  con- 
sistently to  attain  one's  objects.  All 
branches  that  cross  and  will  eventually  rub 
together  must  be  removed  clean.  If  this  is 
done  when  they  are  small,  before  they  at- 
tain prominence  in  the  structure  of  the 
tree,  they  will  never  be  missed,  but  if  left 
until  they  are  large  the  removal  may  tem- 
porarily ruin  the  shape  of  the  plant. 

In  all  pruning  operations  special  care 
should  be  exercized  that  all  cuts  are  abso- 
lutely clean,  leav-  [Continued  on  page  SSI 
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AMERICAN  MADE  TOYS 

During  the  past  two  years  American  toy  makers  have  much  increased 
their  output,  to  keep  the  children  happy  with  mechanical,  electrical,  musical, 
military,  instructive  and  pleasing  toys  for  indoors  and  outdoors.  Old 
favorites  and  new  claimants  for  Christmas  attention  crowd  the  counters. 
These    few    illustrations    may    help    you    to    a    patriotic    and    loyal    choice. 


Imagination  and  this  reliable  steed 
will  carry  a  boy  far  afield  on  many 
thrilling       and       exciting       adventures 


To  the  patient,  mechanical 
mind  the  possibilities  of  steel 
construction         are         absorbing 


t 


p.4Mf 


Here  is  a  new  drum  that  beats 
a     fine      roll — with      no     sticks ! 


This    aiitiiiiiatio    iirtiiored    car    iuo'.lm    vittor- 
ously,    firing    its    gun    and    emitting   smoke 


The  armored  train 
niuy  for  a  time  claim 
right  of  way  over  pas- 
sengers    and     freight 


v: 


y 


Nothing  ever  will  les- 
sen the  interest  in 
the  world's  chief  toy 
—the  doll.  They  arc 
of  many  national- 
ities     and      costumcB 


? 


This  automatic  fire 
truck  comes  right 
up  to  the  houseand 
hoists     its     ladder 


The  camouflaged  tank 
climbs  rapidly  and 
fires         surprisingly 


For  the  rainy  day  when  dolls  and 
'■playing  house"  are  full  conso- 
lation— a  stove  completely  equipt 


Here    is    excitement    and    charm !     A    real, 
workable,    thoroly    practical    small    theater 


Three   feet   long,   this   accurate   model  of   the    U     S.    S.    Scout   Cniisei-      rti<-,-.UT'"    bo«» 
rapidly    thru    the    water,    electrically    prop'^Ued.   It  has  a  complete  wireleus  apparatus 


'^   y...^t_^---^    i^..-j    w-;^    1-T--V    v-!!-^    >^::^    y-::~i   a-::^   ir-;:-c    i-::-i    >-;:h!   »-;!-«    '-•.ljc 


CLOSETS  BUILT  TO  FIT 

BY   WINNIFRED    FALES 

PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  MARY  H.  NORTHEND 


The    platter     /jroljlem     is     'J'his    plate    icarmer    is    built    in    and    Contents    should    decide    the    size    and    Coilino  the  lavuum  clean- 
solved  by  separate  shelves    is    conveniently    near   the    dish    closet    division     of     the     kitchen     cupboard    er    hose    will    save    space 


IX  advertising  a  house  to  let,  the  most 
tempting  bait  the  wily  real  estate  per- 
son can  dangle  before  feminine  eyes 
consists  of  five  magic  syllables :  "ample 
closet  space."  But  unfortunately  the  cov- 
eted closets  often  prove  a  hopeless  misfit — 
mere  holes  in  the  wall — whose  dimensions 
bear  no  conceivable  relation  to  those  of  the 
objects  they,  are  meant  to  house,  and  which 
in  consequence  are  consumers  of  space, 
energy  and  patience. 

Probably  the  ordinary  clothes  closet  is 
the  worst  offender,  with  the  dish  closet  a 
close  rival.  The  first-named  belongs  to  one 
of  two  types :  a  huge  dark  cavern  with 
rows  of  iron  hooks  along  the  sides,  or  a  re- 
cess just  too  shallow  to  permit  the  installa- 
tion of  a  pole  and  hangers,  and  burrowing 
so  far  into  the  partition  on  either  side  of 
the  door  that  the  removal  or  replacement 
of  garments  in  the  extreme  ends  is  prac- 
tically  impossible. 

Such  closets  are  the  last  word  in  inefB- 
ciency ;  yet  they  are  by  no  means  beyond 
redemption.  In  the  "cave"  type,  a  pole  can 
be  introduf"ed  along  one  side  from  front 
to  back,  supported  by  wooden  or  iron  brack- 
et.') projecting  from  the  wall ;  and  in  a 
closet  of  unusual  width  end  depth,  as  one 
extending  beneath  a  stairway,  poles  may  be 
instalN'd  on  three  sides.  F^ven  the  single 
pole,  however,  will  more  than  'iMa'lrii[)l'' 
the  original  capaHty.  if 
furnished  with  hangers 
of  the  thin,  flat,  woorl^n 
type,  a  dozen  of  whifh 
occupy  ledH  than  four 
inches  of  «par^. 

Above  the  poles  a  hat 
nbelf  can  be  built,  or 
two  iibelveH  placed  the 
right  distanr-e  apart 
ruay  have  the  '-ncloHed 
dpace  divided  into  com- 
partrnentM  with  drfrfi 
front*,  thuH  effef-tuaily 
protecting  the  contents 
from  dunt. 

'I'h*-  broad,  ohallow 
♦  yf;e  of  c\r)m-t  fan  !><• 
treated  in  either  of  two 
way»i.  It  can  htt  en- 
larged by  building  on  a 
thf*  or   four    iri'-h    pro 

' '  :'>n.    thiiH    making    it 

' '  ;/   Tiougii    for   a    pol»- 
to  \n>  run  along  the  cfjt 
ter ;  or  itii  f-apaHty  can 
f^  increaHed   without  al       ^,^    ru„nna,„»'/ 
ferationw      by      the      in      i„:       ,,lf,,cd      al 


stallation  of  a  telescoping  steel  rod  other  dishes  is  a  standing  invitation  to  dis- 
fastened  by  one  end  to  the  rear  aster.  One  housewife  solved  the  problem  by 
wall.  This  device  has  a  movable  section,  building  into  a  narrov/  pantry  closet  a  set 
furnished  with  hangers,  which  can  be  drawn  of  shelves  only  two  inches  or  so  apart,  each 
forward  thru  the  doorway  when  the  closet  for  a  single  platter.  A  similar  eompart- 
is  opened,  thus  affording  ready  access  to  ment  was  provided  for  serving  trays,  but  in 
the  garments  hung  at  the  back.  If  double  this  case  it  was  found  more  feasible  to  slip 
doors  can  be  substituted  for  the  single  one,  the  trays  edgewise  between  vertical  parti- 
so  as  to  do  away  with  the  dark  "pockets"  tions  than  to  set  them  flat  on  shelves. 
at  either  end.  two  sets  of  rods  and  hangers  In  this  same  pantry  the  depths  of  a  series 
can  be  installed,  thus  utilizing  the  closet's  of  drawers  were  intelligently  varied  to  suit 
capacity  to  the  full.  their  respective  contents,  namely  ;   flat  sil- 

In  planning  a  new  dish  cupboard  or  re-  ver.  small  pieces' of  hollow  ware,  table  linen 
modeling  an  old  one,  the  chief  consideration  and  dish  towels.  The  silver  drawers  were 
is  the  depth  and  spacing  of  the  shelves,  subdivided  into  suitable  compartments  for 
As  a  rule  they  are  too  wide,  and  almost  knives,  forks  and  spoons  of  different  kinds 
without  exception  they  are  so  far  apart  and  sizes.  Another  ingenious  device  was  a 
that  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  plate  warmer  connected  with  the  steam 
total  closet  capacity  is  wasted.  It  is  neither  lieating  plant.  This  occupied  a  built-to-fit 
essential  nor  desirable  to  have  the  shelves  recess,  and  being  enclo.sed  only  by  slatted 
spaced  with  mathematical  regularity.  In-  shutters,  warmed  the  pantry  as  well  as  the 
stead,   decide   what   each    shelf   is   to   hold,     dishes. 

measure  the  hight  of  the  tallest  object  to  One  important  but  often  omitted  con- 
be  placed  thereon,  and  add  two  inches  to  venience  in  the  kitchen  department  is  a 
give  the  distance  between  that  shelf  and  special  closet  dedicated  to  brooms,  mops, 
the  next  above.  brushes   and    the   suction    sweeper.    A    tall. 

Platters  are  always  a  problem.  One  plat-  very  narrow  closet  is  the  logical  choice  un- 
ter  laid  flat  on  a  shelf  is  a  space  waster,  less  the  house  has  a  stationary  vacuum 
A  stack  of  platters  high  enough  to  fill  t'le  cleaning  system,  in  which  case  more  space 
space  between  shelves  is  heavy  and  diffi-  will  be  required  for  storing  the  bulky  hose. 
cult  to  handle,  and  to  place  the  platters  As  the  accompanying  illustration  shows. 
I'U  cdKi'  at  tlic  h.'u-k  of  thf  sliclf  bcliiiul  the     the  hose  may  cf)nvouiently  be  coiled  around 

a  curved  wooden  sup- 
I)ort  nailed  to  the  rear 
wall  of  the  closet.  The 
closet  in  question  has 
one  grave  defect.  It 
should  have  been  high 
enough  to  permit  the 
hanging  of  brooms  and 
mops  against  the  side 
walls,  clear  of  the  floor. 
An  upstairs  broom 
closet  is  a  valuable  step 
saver,  and  it  is  seldom 
that  space  for  one  can- 
not be  found  in  the  up- 
pci-  hall,  built  into  a 
partition  so  that  the 
front  is  Hush  with  the 
wall  surface.  It  should 
be  no  larger  than  neces- 
sary to  hold  a  broom, 
brush,  dustpan,  and  a 
chrmically  treated  dry 
mop  for  dusting  (looi- 
borders,  with  a  shelf  or 
two  above  for  dusters 
and  HoapH. 
I  Cnnlinucd  on  pane  SS(> 
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rrc.      II  II  yllitrif/     (an 
omr      liu      ilM      aize 


A      plair     jiir     crrrijlhinfj,     lan/r     and 
Miiiatl.    in    found    in    thin    acwini/    ro<i>" 


THE  PEACE   STATUS  OF  AUTOMOBILES 


By  JOHN  R.  EUSTIS 

DIRECTOR   OF   THE    INDEPENDENT   MOTOR  SERVICE 


CI.OSKLY  followiug  the  signing  of  the 
urinistice  ftrtaiu  goverumeutal  re- 
striotitius  effeitiiig  the  aiuuufacture, 
salt'  and  use  of  m»)tor  vehicles  were  re- 
voked, in  fact  practically  all  except  those 
of  special  taxation,  and  at  this  writing  it 
seems  probable  that  these  will  be  material 
l.v  reduced  from  the  figures  given  in  this 
department  of  The  Independent  two  months 
ago.  As  a  result  the  general  feeling  in  motor 
travel  and  motor  transportation  circles  is 
that  the  lid  has  been  lifted,  and  that  the 
rapiil  extension  of  these  valuable  economic 
factors,  halted  temporarily  by  the  emer- 
gencies arising  from  our  participation  in 
the  war  and  by  lack  of  proper  governmental 
appraisal  of  their  worth,  could  now  proceed 
unhampered. 

One  of  the  restrictions  removed  was  that 
prohibiting  the  holding  of  automobile 
shows,  and  this  was  particularly  well  re- 
ceived as  these  annual  exhibitions  have 
played  an  important  part  in  the  remarkable 
progress  of  the  motor  vehicle,  and  are  now 
held  in  every  city  of  any  importance  thru- 
out  the  United  States.  This  ban,  however, 
was  not  strictly  enforced  as  several  automo- 
bile shows  have  been  held  in  the  past  two 
months,  and  the  signing  of  the  armistice 
came  during  the  actual  running  of  the  an- 
nual Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  Automobi'e 
Show.  In  view  of  this  situation  the  recent 
action  of  the  National  Automobile  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  in  deciding  not  to  hold 
the  big  annual  national  exhibitions  in  New 
York  and  Chicago  this  winter  is  of  special 
interest.  This  action,  however,  will  not  pre- 
vent the  holding  of  other  automobile  shows, 
for  already  the  New  York  Automobile 
Dealers'  Association  has  announced  that  it 
will  hold  a  show  next  February  or  March, 
which  will  dififer  from  those  of  former 
years  only  in  the  promoting  organization, 
and  similar  action  is  expected  in  Chicago 
before  these  words  appear  in  print.  Prac- 
tically every  other  established  automobile 
show  will  be  held,  the  dates  being  from  a 
month  to  six  weeks  later  in  the  season. 

Because  of  the  bearing  which  it  has  on 
the  questions  now  uppermost  in  the  aver- 
age motorist's  mind,  namely  the  quantity, 
character  and  price  of  automobiles  during 
the  coming  six  months  or  full  year,  the 
statement  made  by  the  National  Automo- 
bile Chamber  of  Commerce  in  abandoning 
the  national  shows  is  of  interest.  It  reads 
as  follows :  "The  manufacturers  decided, 
by  an  overwhelming  vote,  not  to  hold  na- 
tional shows  at  New  York  and  Chicago  in 
the  winter  of  1919.  They  were  actuated  by 
the  belief  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
prepare  such  exhibitions  as  will  do  justice 
to  their  desire  to  present,  at  the  proper 
time,  such  a  display  as  will  be  representa- 


tive of  the  industry  and  properly  celebrate 
the  victory  in  which  it  has  had  so  promi- 
nent and  successf\il  a  part."  Before  this 
announct'iiifut  appealed  vaii<tus  newspapers 
ma»ie  comments  on  the  decision  to  the  effect 
that  the  real  reason  was  that  some  manu- 
facturers were  so  deej)  in  war  work  other 
than  motor  vehicle  production,  that  they 
cmild  not  be  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
the  benetits  of  the  big  sh()Ws  this  winter, 
while  others  had  a  surplus  stock  of  cars  on 
hand  which  it  was  desirable  to  dispose  of 
before  offering  new  models.  One  prominent 
New  York  newspaper  asserted  that  the 
surplus  of  new  cars  in  storage  at  this  time 
exceeded  thirty-five  thousand,  which  fact 
is  mentioned  here  because  it  is  both  true 
and  conservative.  In  other  words  the  buy- 
ing of  passenger  cars  during  the  past  year 
has  been  even  more  curtailed  than  the 
production. 

Another  viewpoint  of  the  foregoing  ques- 
tion is  contained  in  the  following  statement 
from  the  N.  A.  C.  C.  concerning  the  same 
meeting  of  manufacturers  at  which  the 
show  decision  was  reached.  "It  was  brought 
out  at  the  meeting  that  the  normal  produc- 
tion of  passenger  automobiles  for  1918 
would  have  been  about  2.(X)0.000,  as  1.718,- 
(KK)  were  produced  in  1917.  The  output  was 
curtailed  voluntarily  thirty  per  cent  last 
March,  and  again  in  July  was  reduced  to 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  production  rate  last 
year.  Under  this  curtailed  program  it  was 
estimated  that  the  output  in  1918  would  be 
less  than  1,000,000,  creating  an  artificial 
shortage  of  approximately  1,000,000  cars 
for  the  year."  If  this  statement  means  that 
there  will  be  a  market  in  the  United  States 
during  1919  for  a  million  passenger  cars 
it  is  highly  conservative ;  if  it  intended  to 
convey  the  idea  that  there  will  be  a  market 
for  a  million  of  these  vehicles  in  addition 
to  a  normal  market  of  two  million  it  is  the 
exact  reverse.  The  conditions  which  have 
curtailed  the  buying  of  automobiles  in  the 
past  twelve  months  will  continue  with  only 
gradual  diminishment  for  many  months  to 
come.  Incidentally  the  variance  in  attitude 
on  the  show  question  between  the  makers 
and  the  dealers  indicates  that  it  is  not  the 
latter  who  are  carrying  the  surplus  stocks 
of  passenger  cars. 

The  automobile  industry  faces  serious 
problems  as  a  result  of  the  advent  of  peace, 
and  they  are  serious  because  of  the  extent 
and  wholeheartedness  with  which  the  mak- 
ers entered  into  war  work,  and  undertook 
the  production  of  a  variety  of  munitions 
and  other  war  materials  wholly  foreign  to 
motor  vehicle  manufacture.  An  idea  of 
these  problems  is  contained  in  a  subsequent 
N.  A.  C.  C.  announcement,  extracts  of 
which  follow:  "The  manufacturers  are  all 


anxious  to  resume  the  production  of  pas- 
senger cars  and  trucks  for  civilian  use  as 
quickly  as  possible,  but  necessarily  it  will 
take  some  time  to  accomplish  this,  esjiecial- 
ly  for  the  larger  makers  whose  facilities 
were  practically  engaged  wholly  in  war 
work,  much  of  it  entirely  foreign  to  motor 
vehicles.  .  .  .  UiKh'r  the  instructions  of 
the  War  Industries  Hoard  the  passenger 
car  manufacturers  have  striven  during  the 
last  four  months  to  liquidate  their  stocks 
of  materials  on  hand  in  order  to  get  on  a 
100  per  cent  war  basis.  .  .  .  From  three 
to  four  months  will  be  required  to  secure 
deliveries  of  parts  apd  materials  for  the 
construction  of  regular  models,  and  during 
this  period  there  must  be  readjustment  not 
only  of  materials,  but  of  machinery, 
finances  and  labor.  This  will  necessarily 
restrict  production  to  approximately  the 
present  seventy-five  per  cent  basis  during 
the  coming  winter.  When  it  is  realized  that 
the  industry  which  did  a  business  of 
$1,250,000,000  in  automobiles  and  trucks  in 
1917  took  on  $1,000,000,000  of  war  con- 
tracts, the  stupendous  task  of  reconversion 
will  be  realized.  .  .  .  The  high  prices 
at  which  parts  and  materials  have  been 
and  will  be  purchased,  and  the  high  wages 
paid  to  labor  will  necessitate  the  mainten- 
ance of  present  prices  of  cars  and  trucks 
until  the  manufacturers  are  able  to  get 
back  into  large  volume  production  and 
prices  of  materials  are  lowered." 

The  motorist  may  therefore  feel  assured 
that  there  will  be  no  shortage  of  passenger 
cars  during  the  coming  year  and  that  the 
prevailing  prices  will  be  generally  main- 
tained for  some  months  to  come  at  least. 
Further,  there  will  be  few  if  any  radical 
changes  in  design,  altho  new  models,  so 
called,  will  be  forthcoming.  It  is  true  that 
the  military  use  of  passenger  cars  has 
brought  developments  that  will  be  incor- 
porated in  automobiles  of  the  near  future, 
but  as  in  other  years  we  may  expect  to  have 
these  largely  introduced  by  the  European 
manufacturers.  Special  taxation  may  be 
expected  to  continue  for  at  least  a  year, 
and  it  is  significant  that  most  manufactur- 
ers have  adopted  a  standard  clause  for  sales 
contracts  which  obligates  purchasers  to  re- 
pay the  makers  the  amount  of  any  futiire 
tax  which  the  Government  may  levy  on 
the  particular  vehicle  involved  in  the  trans- 
action. The  fuel  situation  will  not  become 
normal  until  the  heavy  export  requirements 
fall  off  as  the  production  and  transporta- 
tion of  oil  from  the  fields  in  southeastern 
Europe  and  Russia  are  restored  and  naval 
disarmament  begins.  There  is,  however, 
little  likelihootl  of  any  further  restrictions 
in  this  connection,  such  as  the  "gasless 
Sundays"  of  recent  memory. 


THE  IDEAL  NATION 

BY  WILLIAM  PIERSON  MERRILL 

PASTOR   OF  THE   BRICK   PRESBYTERIAN   CHURCH.   NEW   YORK   CITY. 
A    Paraphrase    of   the    XVth    Psalm,    in    terms   of   National   and  International   Life. 


1.  Lord,  what  nation  shall  stand  before  Thee,  and  be 
counted  worthy  to  dwell  in  Thy  world? 

2.  One  that  is  upright  in  all  its  dealings,  and  has  no 
guile  in  its  diplomacy  or  in  its  heart; 

S.  One  that  does  not  play  the  spy  upon  its  neighbor, 
nor-  harm  a  friendly  nation,  nor  despise  or  calumniate 
other  peoples; 


h-  One  that  will  have  no  dealings  iv-ith  international 
reprobates,  but  honors  such  nations  as  fear  God  and 
deal  honorably;  one  that  keeps  its  promises,  and  holdg 
sacred  its  plighted  word,  even  to  its  own  military  and 
economic  disadvantage; 

5.  One  that  does  not  exploit  weaker  yiations  for  th« 
sake  of  material  rewards,  tLor  make  unholy  gain  at  th0 
expense  of  the  innocent. 
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In  developing  the  New  Steel  Golf  Shaft  A.  Q. 
Spaldintc^BrOB.  have  rcllcvr-d  an  alarming  situ- 
ation and  performed  a  real  service  for  tho  i;ame 
— since  it  is  no  lonicer  possible  to  obtain  fine 
hickory  In  quantities.  And  although  it  is  made 
of  steel  this  shaft  will  not  rustbccause  it  is  pro- 
tected from  the  elements  by  the  Parker  Process. 


"This  Rustproof 

Steel  Shaft  Gives 

a  Longer,  Sweeter 

Drive  than  Wood'^ 

With  hard  second  growth  hickory  fast 
disappearing,  the  day  of  the  good  wood  golf 
shaft  is  almost  o'er. 

For  the  good  of  the  game  and  the  golfer, 
Allen  Lard,  the  noted  engineer  and  golfer  of 
Chevy  Chase,  has  produced  a  counterpart 
of  the  fine  hickory  shaft  in  a  masterpiece  of 
chrome  vanadium  steel. 

To  insure  strength  the  cold  drawn  high 
carbon  tube  is  ribbed — to  absorb  the  shock 
and  create  the  pleasant  "feel"  of  the  hickory 
the  steel  is  slotted  as  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion— and  to  make  this  metal  shaft  practical 
in  all  kinds  of  weather  it  is  protected  from 
lust  by  the  Parker  Process. 

Is  Your  Own  Product 
Proof  Against  Rust? 

Is  your  own  product  proof  against  rust — 
or  do  you  have  to  sell  it  to  your  customer 
with  the  tacit  admission  that  sooner  or  later 
it  will  corrode — and  waste  away  in  service? 

Every  manufacturer  who  uses  steel  or  iron 
in  any  w^ay  will  find  much  of  interest  in 
the  new  Parker  Process  book  for  industrial 
executives — a  concise  treatise  on  rustproof- 
ing  which  explains  how  the  Parker  Process 
is  now  used  on  metal  articles  from  household 
ranges  to  fountain  pens — from  automobiles 
to  building  hardware — and  how^  easily  you 
can  apply  it  to  your  own  product  without  in- 
terfering in  any  way  with  your  present  man- 
ufacturing plans.  Your  copy  will  be  sent 
immediately  upon  request. 


PARKER  RUST  PROOF  COMPANY  of  AMERICA 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN,  U.  S.  A. 


UUST   PROOFS   IRON  AND  STE 
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FOR 
MOTOR.  CAR, 
UPhOLSTE^.v 


plASE 


'  7is  like  (he  /itc/e  i/i  rnosC  /vspccCs 
Jn  some  ivspccts  (is  £)etter\^ 

Made   by  Sanford  Mills 

America's  Foremost 
Upholstery     Fabric 

TODAY  more  than  ever,  thrifty 
housewives  and  motorists 
shouki  be  interested  in  re-uphol- 
stering— the  most  economical 
way  to  brighten  np  the  home 
furniture,  and  improve  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  motor-car. 

leather  is  scarce  and  costly,  there- 
fore Chase  Leatherwove,  which  by 
the  way  is  purchased  by  the  U.  S. 
Government  fcr  upholstery  pur- 
poses, should  be  considered. 

It  has  all  the  meriis  of  hide  at  less 
cost — beautiful,  durable.  weather 
and  stain  proof,  sanitary,  and 
plenty   of   patterns   to   choose   from. 

.\sk  your  furniture  dciler  for  Chase  Leatheinvcve 

or  wiite  us.     For  uPh<^Uttry  uitr  Leatherwove 

Qalloway  or  Leatherwove  Gibraltar. 

Other  grades  for  scores  of  u-es. 


I_.  C.  CHASE  &  CO.,   BOSTON 

NEW  YORK  DETROIT         CHICAGO 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Leaders  t'l  Afitfii./tji.'iirit:^ 
Since  m7. 


!f^i««/^ 


T"^^ 


FOR,  •  ...  '.  , 
FURNITUREi 
UPMOLSTg^"* 


FOUR    ENGLISH     HOSPITALS 

(CotitiniKil  jruin  ptiyc  321) 


tiiat  the  patients  wore.  It  gave  the  whole 
place  a  very  warm,  colorful  ami  <'hcery 
atmosphere. 

Queen  Mary's  Auxiliary  Hospital  at 
Itoeiiani|)ton  was  the  third  hospital  we 
visited.  It  is  under  the  command  •►f  (Gen- 
eral McLeod.  "Hope  Welcomes  All  Who 
lluter  Here"  is  the  motto  ov«'r  the  door- 
way. It  is  indeed  necessary  to  bring  such 
hope  to  the  disabled  men  who  come  here 
armless  and  legless.  These  men  are  not  only 
given  new  limbs  but  are  taught  some  useful 
occupation  while  they  are  in  the  institution. 

The  hosi)ital  does  not  take  men  from  the 
lirst  moment  they  are  wounded  but  only 
after  the  stumps  of  the  arms  and  legs  have 
healed  up  and  are  ready  to  have  the  arti- 
(iciiil   limbs  ])ut  upon  tlicm. 

The  commandant  first  conducted  us  to 
where  a  man  with  an  artificial  arm  was 
spading  up  a  garden.  As  far  as  I  could  see 
he  could  shovel  earth  over  his  shoulder  aa 
well  as  any  digger  whole  armed.  The  whole 
of  his  right  arm  had  been  amputated  but 
his  artificial  arm  was  moved  by  straps  at- 
tached to  his  shoulders.  He  had  unscrewed 
his  artificial  hand  at  the  wrist  and  the 
si)a(ie  was  attached  to  a  hook  at  the  stump. 

We  next  went  into  the  hut  where  artifi- 
cial legs  were  manufactured.  These  are 
made  from  light  seasoned  willow  and  of 
course  are  hollow,  with  a  genuine  laced  up 
boot  at  the  bottom.  When  only  one  leg  is 
gone  there  is  no  difficulty  in  making  a  new 
one  which  will  serve  almost  as  well  as  the 
old.  The  difficulty  comes  when  both  legs 
are  gone,  especially  if  they  have  been  am- 
putated near  the  hip.  In  this  case  the  two 
new  artificial  legs  are  usually  made  shorter 
by  four  or  five  inches  than  the  old  ones. 
This  is  because  the  nearer  the  grotind  one 
is  the  easier  it  is  to  balance.  The  patient, 
however,  in  this  case,  has  to  be  taught  to 
walk  all  over  again.  After  the  legs  are  first 
put  on  he  propels  himself  between  two 
parallel  bars  balancing  and  guiding  him- 
self with  his  hands.  It  is  very  hard  work 
at  first  and  I  noticed  the  men  had  to  stop 
at  frequent  intervals  to  rest  and  wipe  the 
moisture  from  their  foreheads.  I  met  one 
fellow  with  both  legs  amputated  who  had 
learned  his  loss  so  well  that  he  not  only 
could  walk  but  could  run  and  jump.  I  saw 
him  take  a  running  start  along  the  hallway 
and  jump  out  of  a  side  door  into  the  gar- 
dep  four  feet  below.  The  jolt  of  landing  did 
not  seem  to  discompose  him  at  all. 

All  the  artificial  legs  have  joints  at  the 
knee,  ankle,  toe,  etc.  Of  course,  as  a  pa- 
tient walks  along  his  legs  tend  to  remain 
stiff  at  the  knee.  Otherwise  the  leg  might 
double  up.  When  he  wants  to  sit  down  he 
puslies  a  button  at  the  thigh  and  the  knee 
bends.  A  man  with  two  complete  artificial 
legs  usually  has  to  carry  a  cane,  but  if  his 
legs  have  been  cut  off  at  the  knee  he  can 
walk  almost  as  well  as  ever.  The  armless 
and  legless  men  are  all  taught  trades  and 
have  no  difficulty  in  getting  jobs.  In  addi- 
tion to  whatever  a  soldier  may  get  at  his 
trade  the  (Jovernmeut  gives  him  a  pension 
of  I'Ts  Gd  a  week. 

The  hospital  has  a  capacity  for  900  pa- 
tients, and  when  I  was  there  700  were 
undergoing  treatment.  Already  14,(K)0  have 
been  graduated  from  the  institution.  No 
Americans  had  yet  been  sent  to  this  hos- 
Iiitiil,  but  the  commandant  said  he  expected 
them  shortly.  About  forty  per  cent  of  the 
men  return  to  their  old  trades.  The  0!ov- 
crnment  gives  them  complete  training  for  at 
l(>ast  six  nu)ntlis  in  electricity,  carpentry, 
shiiitluuul.    t,\pewi'itiug   or   bookkt>eping. 

The  colonel  said  it  was  really  an  inspira- 
tion to  woik  with  these  men.  U  was  not 
a  nuitter  of  money  with  them,  for  they  are 


assured  of  their  pensions  for  life.  Hut  they 
are  determined  to  make  the  most  of  their 
opportunities  and  that  spirit  overcomes  all 
handicaps. 

The  saddest  sight  I  saw  in  England,  per- 
haps the  saddest  sight  I  saw  in  Europe, 
was  St.  Dunstan's  Hospital,  where  000 
groping  men  were  living — men  who  would 
never  see  the  light  of  the  sun  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives.  St.  Dunstan's,  Regent  Park, 
was  once  the  home  of  the  old  reprobate 
Marquis  of  Steyne,  the  chief  villain  in 
Thackeray's  "N'auity  Fair."  In  recent  years 
it  has  been  the  I-ondon  home  of  the  Ameri- 
can financier.  Otto  Kahn.  But  when  the 
war  broke  out  Mr.  Kahn  gave  it  to  a  dis- 
tinguished committee  under  the  chairman- 
."^hip  of  Sir  Arthur  Pierson,  the  well  known 
blind  publisher.  As  I  said,  St.  Dunstan's 
was  the  saddest  sight  I  saw  in  England, 
but  it  was  sad  only  to  the  visitor,  for  I 
can  truly  say  that  I  have  never  seen  such 
real  happiness  in  my  life  as  was  exhibited 
by  the  inmates  of  this  peaceful  homelike 
hospital.  Everywhere  was  joyfulness,  cheer- 
fulness and  bright  smiles.  In  most  of  the 
rooms  I  found  them  singing  at  their 
work.  Each  patient  has  individual  instruc- 
tion and  it  warmed  one's  hea,rt  to  see  some 
good  Samaritan  English  girl  teaching  an 
eager  soldier  liow  to  make  daylight  out  of 
his  darkness.  Down  the  middle  of  each  room 
I  noticed  strips  of  oilcloth  so  that  the  men 
could  walk  by  the  feel  of  their  feet.  When 
they  have  to  traverse  some  difficult  place 
— say  from  one  hut  to  another — a  railing 
is  put  up  so  that  they  can  guide  themselves 
by  the  touch  of  the  hand.  Before  the  railing 
turns  a  hump  announces  it.  I  went  into  the 
assembly  hall  where  the  plays  and  musicales 
are  given.  The  plays  are  just  the  same  as 
would  be  presented  in  any  theater  excer  t 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  scener\ . 
property  or  costumes.  We  looked  into  a 
room  where  a  nurse  was  teaching  a  dozen 
men  the  art  of  massaging,  an  art  at  which 
they  become  most  adept.  We  then  went 
thru  the  huts  where  they  were  learning 
basket  weaving,  carpentry,  shoemaking, 
cabinet  making  and  loom  weaving.  In  an- 
other room  we  saw  them  being  taught 
Braille.  In  an  out  hut  we  found  them 
learning  how  to  raise  chickens  and  rabbits. 

In  the  carpentry  department  a  blind  man 
had  become  so  proficient  that  he  was  made 
foreman.  He  told  me  that  they  seldom  al- 
lowed a  man  to  take  up  his  old  trade,  for 
a  man  had  very  fixed  ideas  on  that  sub- 
ject and  is  not  therefore  teachable.  They 
almost  invariably  start  him  on  something 
far  removed  from  his  old  occupation  so  that 
he  can  have  no  grounds  for  arguing  about 
the  way  he  is  being  taught.  But  wherever 
we  went  in  that  old  historic  country  place 
we  could  feel  its  splendid  spirit.  No  won- 
der it  has  been  called  "The  Happiest  House 
in  London." 

Most  of  the  blind  had  broken  noses  or 
smashed  faces,  but  as  they  will  never  see 
how  they  look  it  is  not  thought  neces-ar; 
to  ask   them   to  undergo   the   severe   treat 
nient    such    as    they    would    receive   in    tlu 
Sidcup  or  Wandsworth  hospitals  simply  t 
make  them  more  sightly  to  their  friehiis  an, 
relations.  I  am  told  that  many  women  takv 
compassion  on  these  men  and  marry  them, 
especially  women  wlu>se  lovers  or  husbands 
have  been  killed  at  the  front. 

For  purp(>.ses  of  admission  i\o  n>an  is 
considered  eligible  to  St.  Dunstan's  unless 
his  sight  is  considered  so  injured  that  he 
is  incapable  of  earning  an  independent 
existence.  There  are  nu>i\y  therefore  who 
can  distinguish  light,  tlu>  a  large  majorit.x 
are  absolutely  bliutl.  It  is  said  that  it  i-^* 
far   better    for   a   man   to   go   blind   youug 
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than  to  lose  his  sight  after  iiii(Ullo  ago. 
Youth's  buoyancy  and  powers  of  repair, 
mental  as  well  as  physical,  and  its  inherent 
faculty  of  living  in  and  for  the  present 
make  it  more  possible  for  blinded  youth  to 
start  life  over  than  f(n-  the  middle  aged. 

I  was  told  that  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant points  in  the  training  at  St.  Dun- 
stan's  is  the  teaching  of  independence. 
Blind  men  are  instinctively  timid  and  de- 
pendent. The  greatest  pains  therefore  are 
taken  to  teach  them  to  shift  for  themselves. 

Whatever  occupation  the  men  train  for 
practically  all  of  them  learn  to  master 
Braille  and  the  typewriter.  Every  man  is 
given  a  typewriter  as  his  own  personal  pos- 
session when  he  has  passed  the  writing  test 
imposed.  The  rea.son  that  typewriting  is 
taught — except  to  those  who  have  learned 
shorthand  before — is  because  the  haridwrit- 
ing  of  a  blind  man  very  soon  deteriorates 
almost  to  the  point  of  illegibility. 

The  curriculum  is  divided  into  two  class 
room  periods,  two  and  a  half  hours  in  the 
morning  and  two  hours  in  the  afternoon. 
No  matter  how  badly  a  man  is  afflicted 
something  can  always  be  foimd  for  him  to 
do.  I  was  told  of  the  case  of  one  who  had 
not  only  lost  both  his  eyes  but  both  arms 
and  legs.  He  was  taught  to  lecture  for  the 
hospital.  He  was  sent  all  over  the  United 
Kingdom  and  was  said  to  be  a  wonderful 
money  getter  for  the  institution. 

The  men  are  taught  to  play  as  well  as 
work.  They  row,  swim,  and  have  running 
races  and  contests  of  war.  Even  drill  is 
regularly  practised.  There  are  two  dances 
every  week,  one  a  lesson  and  one  a  "regular 
ball,"  to  which  each  one  may  invite  a 
lady  friend.  Debating  is  also  very  popular. 

As  I  have  said  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article  nothing  is  more  creditable  to  the 
English  humanitarian  spirit  than  her  hos- 
pitals. While  I  wa.s  in  London  I  noticed 
the  following  advertisement  in  the  Times: 
"Blood  transfusion.  Only  chance  of  life  for 
soldier's  orphan.  Immediate  offers  from 
healthy  adults  to  Child  Welfare  Inquiry 
Office,  f<4'j,  Salisbury  House,  E.  I).  2. 
Telephone:  London  Wall  5160."  I  learned 
that  many  hundreds  of  offers  were  made 
in  response  to  this  advertisement  and  vol- 
unteers came  forth  from  almost  every  class, 
including  officers,  soldiers,  sailors  and  wag'- 
earning  girls.  Even  wounded  soldiers  have 
gone  out  of  their  way  to  say  that  they 
were  perfectly  fit  and  would  like  to  helj)  !i 
srjldier's  child.  A  boy  of  seventeen  offered 
his  blood  "for  the  kid  because  his  father 
died  for  me,"  and  a  .soldier's  wife  with  her 
little  children  around  her  said,  "I  am  pretty 
strong,  and  I'd  like  t<r  do  it  just  as  if  it 
were  one  of  my  own."  This  is  the  spirit 
of  F^ngland  toward  those  who  suffer. 

In  conclusion  may  I  assure  American 
fathers  and  mothers  that  if  their  woundid 
tKjys  have  been  sent  to  an  English  hosi)ital 
they  can  rest  absolutely  certain  that  every- 
thing that  rriedjeal  seienee  can  do  will  be 
done  for  them  and  that  England  will  treat 
them  just  as  tenderly  as  her  own. 

And  further,  any  American  boy  who 
vinitH  England  on  his  le.-ive  of  absence  will 
find  England  as  truly  I'.iighty  for  him  (is 
it  is  for  the  Tomrnies.  The  lOnglish  i»e((j)le 
have  already  many  organizations  tr>  wel- 
come him  and  they  will  take  the  best  of 
care  of  him  whether  in  illnesH  or  health. 
We  Americans  often  get  the  irn[»reMsion  that 
the  English  are  a  cold  and  self-Miifficient 
people,  but  the  real  exrdanatioii  of  their 
reserve  is  that  they  are  shy  and  have  an 
alm'Mt  abnormal  fear  that  other  peoples 
may  think  them  obtnisive.  There  is  no 
warmer  henrt  at  tKittom  than  the  English 
heart,  and  any  of  our  hoys  who  huv<:  been 
car»'d  t'/r  in  English  hoKf.ltals  or  weleoirxd 
in  KngliKh  homed  will  never  rniMunderHtund 
the  mngnnniinify  and  generouH  beartx  of 
fmr  eoiisinM  ntrfnm  the  fiea. 
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RI^ACKWELL'S     ISL.AND.     NEW    YORK     CITY 

offrrR  a  two  and  onr-half  years  couriic  of  Irainint;, 
(*.ac-)i  pupil  numc  rec<-ivr«  an  allowance  of  from  $10 
lo  $15  a  month  in  addition  to  maintenance  and 
unilormi. 

Minimum  aue  18  yean.  Kctiuircmcnli,  at  least  one 
year  n(  liiuli  arliool  or  equivalent,  Clasiet  arc 
formed  cacli  month. 

ninrkwrll'ii  lnUpd  it  an  liiiloric  (pot.  It  it  removed 
frfim  ihr  ru«h  and  nr)ii(c  of  the  city,  yrt  io  near  New 
York  n«  to  br  pari  of  It.  T  he  palatial  nurno'  home, 
with  it!  exieniivc  and  attractive  urounds,  it  an  ideal 
place   to  live   in. 

At  »  wiir  mea turr,  ifi'- rourie  Tiat  1)Tn  rrrfucd  from  three  yean  to  two  yean  and  iix  monlht.  Every 
younu  woman  who  rni'  r>  a  Irninintf  •<  liool  lor  nurtlntf  to-day  tendert  a  patriotic  service  by  releaiinii  a 
pair  of  trained  hnndt  for  tervice  "Over  'I  here." 

For  Informiillon  write  lo  IVIISS  Ar;NF.S  S.  WARD.  SiiiM-rlnlondeiil 
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WALLS  and  ceilings  that  endure 
are  aaaurcd  when  Liijuiii  Velvet  is 
uaed. 

With  Liquid  Velvet  you  can  secure 

exactly  the  shade  you  wish — it  cornea  in 
white  and  24  colors —and  you  can  at  the 
same  time  be  certain  that  the  beauty 
thus  acquired  will  be  lasting.  Liquid 
Velvet  is  washable.  Liquid  Velvet  walls 
and  ceilings  may,  therefore,  be  kept 
fresh  and  clean  for  years. 

Furthermore,  Liquid  Velvet,  when 

properly  chosen,  gives  a  sense  of  quiet 
charm  to  any  room — and  the  exact  shade 
you  desire  can  be  readily  selected. 
Liquid  Velvet  is  an  oil  enamel,  and  dries 
without  lustre. 

Write  for  Booklet  and  Color  Chart. 

The  O'Brien  Varnish  Co. 

109  Washington  Avenue,  South  Bend,  Indiana 
'•      Varnish  Makers  Jot  Over  Forty  Years 


Base  andFlooril 
one  continuous 
piece 


I  Put  On  Like  Plaster — Wears  Like  Iron  | 

^  It  is  a  composition  material,  easily  applied  in  plastlo  form  over  old  ^ 

=  or  new  wood,  iron,  concrete  or  other  Bolid  foundatlan — Laid  S-8  to  1-3  = 

=  Id.  tbick — Does  not  crack,  p«el  or  come  loose  from  foundatioD.  ^ 

=  It  presents  a  continuous,  tine  grained,  smooth,  non-slipperr  Burlace,  = 

=  practically  a  seamless  tile — No  crack,  crevice  or  joint  for  the  acoumu-  ^ 

=  latioii  of  greue,  dirt  or  moisture — Is  noiseless  and  does  not  fatigue.  = 

I  The  Best  Floor  | 

M  for  Kitchen.  Pantry.  Bath  Kn.>iii,  I.aundry.  Porch,  Oarage,  Restaurant,  ^ 

=  Theater,  Hotel,  Factory.  Office  building.  Railroad  Station,  HoapltBl —  = 

=  all  places  where  a  beautiful,  eutistantial  and  fout-easv  floor  is  desired.  = 

=  Your  choice  of  several  practical  colors.     Full  information  and  sample  ^ 

=  FK££  OD  request.  p 

I  IMPERIAL  FLOOR  COMPANY  | 

M  990  Cutler  Building,   Rochester.  New  York  g 

g  On  the  market  lo  years.  1 


•SASL 


The< 


_  i  oriKii 
chejntcal  closet.  Jloro 
comfortnblo.  biallhful,  convnii. 
ent.  Uaisistheplut'oof  all  outdoor 
toilets,  where  germs  breed.  He 
re.idy  for  the  long,  cold  winter. 
Have  a  warm,  eanitary,  comfort- 
able, odorle88  toilet  right  in  tho 
bouse  anywhere  you  want  it.  Don't 
go  out  in  the  cold.  A  boon  to 
luvaliils. 

QUARANTEED  ODORLESS 

The  germs  are  killed  by  a 
chemical  in  water  in  tho 
container.  EmiJty  ouco  a 
month  as  eany  aa  ashes. 
Closet  Ruaraiiteed.  Thirty 
<liiyrt'  t  rial.  Ask  fur  catalog 
un'i  iTiet*. 

rowesa:«itarymfq,co. 

6412    8lh  SI..  Dtlroil,  Micli. 

Aak  abtnit  Ko  .Stin  WanhHtuixl  — 

ilut  uixl  ('ol>l    KiinnliiK  Water 

Without  i'luiiibiiiif.  


(CLOSETS  BUILT  TO  FIT 

(Coiiliiitud  fruiii  i)ii(je  .i.{/) 

-V  iimrt'  I'laborati'  apiilicution  of  the 
liiiiit-ttv-tit  idea  muy  be  made  iu  the  sew- 
iiiK  room  closet.  One  of  tlie  best  examples 
kiiuwii  to  tlie  writer  is  the  doiilile  <l(iset 
illiisitated.  One  half  is  lilted  with  a  pole 
and  iianjjers  wiiicii  |)ro\'id(>  a  place  for 
partly  made  garments.  Above  are  wtdl 
spaced  shelvj's  on  wiiich  fabrics  and  piec(>s 
are  arranged  iu  bo.xes.  In  the  otiier  half 
id"  the  chvset,  a  roomy  hiwer  compartment 
contains  a  dress  form,  folding  table  and 
hem  marker.  In  the  upper  half  are  drawers 
lor  •"tindings"  and  shelves  Idled  with  plain- 
ly labeled  boxes  containing  patterns,  lin- 
ings,  laces,  and  nuscellaneous  trimmings. 

In  anothei'  home  one  end  of  the  npi)er 
hall  was  lifted  up  as  a  sewing  I'oom,  and 
in  place  of  a  regidation  chvset  with  doors,  a 
cabinet  equally  divided  between  drawers 
and  droj)  front  compartments  was  built  into 
the  |)artition  ou  one  side. 

To  be  in  the  highest  degree  efficient,  the 
deei)er  drawers  of  the  sewing  room  closet 
slu)uld  be  supplemented  by  two  or  more 
very  shallow  ones  i)roperly  subdivided  to 
hold  sewing  silk  and  cotton,  pins,  needles, 
hooks  and  eyes  and  oth(>r  sm.all  utilities,  and 
there  should  be  a  special  <-edar-lin('d  octm- 
partment  with  a  tightly  fitting  door,  in 
which  to  keep  woolen  fabrics,  fur  and 
feather  trimmings. 

As  every  housewife  knows,  a  superfluity 
of  closets  is  inconceivable ;  therefore,  in 
planning  a  new  home  evei'y  jog  and  niche 
shouhl  be  turned  to  account.  lOven  the  small 
spaces  beneath  windows  and  in  the  ends 
of  i)ro.jectiug  chimney  breasts  are  convert- 
ible into  fascinating  little  cupboards  for 
shoes,  toys,  or  books.  Wherever  possible  the 
uses  of  each  closet  should  be  definitely 
determined  in  advance  and  its  dimensions 
and  interior  arrangement  regulated  accord- 
ingly. If  for  some  structural  reason  it 
proves  expedient  to  build  a  closet  deeper 
than  is  actually  needed,  at  least  make  the 
shelves  of  the  right  proportion,  as  this 
tends  to  a  convenient  and  orderly  arrange- 
ment of  their  contents  and  reduces  the  sur- 
face area  that  must  be  cleaned  periodically. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  all  of  the  shelves 
of  a  closet  be  spaced  alike,  tho  this,  unfor- 
tunately, is  the  common  practise.  In  build- 
ing bookshelves,  for  example,  the  usual 
plan  is  to  make  them  all  of  one  width  and 
separated  by  the  same  number  of  inches ; 
whereas  there  should  be  at  the  bottom 
one  or  more  broad  shelves  fitted  to  receive 
the  largest  volumes,  while  those  above  are 
both  narrower  and  nearer  together,  the 
gradation  being  varied  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  individual  libraries. 

Paradoxical  tho  it  may  appear,  it  is  the 
closets  with  the  largest  amount  of  unused 
space  that  are  the  UKist  cro-wded.  In  one 
tyi)ical,  architect-planned  china  closet, 
wherein,  for  lack  of  room,  glasses  are  peril- 
ously pyramided  and  unrelated  plates  and 
dishes  are  stacked  in  tottering  piles,  there 
are  by  actual  measurement  more  than 
thirty-four  cubic  feet — or  approximately 
•  >'\T  per  cent— of  empty  ppace.  By  reihicing 
the  distance  between  shelves  and  inserting 
additional  ones  in  the  space  thus  gained, 
the  congestion  could  be  entirely  relieved 
and  the  housewife's  time  and  temper  saved 
much  needless  wear  and  tear,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  reduction  in  breakage. 

The  sp(>cifications  for  an  efficient  and 
space  conserving  closet  are  so  simple  and 
easy  to  follow  that  it  is  amazing  how  st>l- 
dom  a  model  specimen  can  b(>  found.  They 
may  be  summed  up  in  two  short  sentences, 
thus : 

I'irst  measure  the  contents. 

Then    build    to    fit. 


HODGSON  Portable .  HOUSES 

You  can  have  that  small  house  you  need 
and  still  help  conserve  lumber  and  labor. 
Whether  a  tjaratfe,  clubhouse,  cottaire,  bun- 
iralow,  playhouse  or  any  other  kind  of  snuill 
house,  buy  the  Hodt;son  Way, 

All  you  have  to  do  is  send  for  the  cataloar 
containinir  photographs  of  small  houses  in 
many  styles  and  sizes.  The  dimensions  und 
layout  plan  are  also  shown  and  prices  xiven 
for  every  item. 

After  selectincr  the  one  you  need,  send 
your  order  and  the  house  will  be  shipped  in 
neatly  painted  sections  that  can  be  assem- 
bled quickly.  When  it  is  finished  you  have 
a  beautiful,  attractive  house,  exactly  as 
shown  in  the  catalog  and  at  less  cost  than  if 
you  had  it  built  the  usual  way. 

Send  for  the  catalog  today. 

E.  F.  HODGSON  CO. 

Room  230,  71-73  Federal  Street,  BoitoD.  Mut. 

6  Eait  39th  Street,  New  York 


KEEP    YOUR    FEET   WARM 

While  MotorinK,  Driving,  Hunting  and 
Enjoying  Outdoor  Life  by  Wearing  Leonard's 


WOOL  LINED 


Adirondack 

$4.50 

Postpaid 


Foot   Warmers 


Men,  women    and 

children  enjoy  the 

comfort  they  give.' 

Heavy  sheepskin,  wool  lined. 

ten  inches  high.    Give  shoe 

size  and  state  whether 

to  be  worn  over  stioes  or  hose. 

Satisfaction  or  Money  Back 

Outdoor    App  ri'l,     1-uts,     LalalOg 
Olovea,  Shoe.-,  eto.  FREE 

W.  C.  LEONARD  &  CO. 

641  Main  SL,   Saranac  Lake.  N.  Y. 


L  ANCUAGES  f^^l^^l 

ON    ALL    PMONOGRA,«>«S  _«i 


•'Like  learninff  a  tune— and  aeeasy.'*  Our  Disc  ReooidB 
repeat  the  correct  accent  and  pionunc;iition  until  you 
know  it.     Kaniilv  iirnl  IriendBtuijuv  l,itii:iia>rf  sUidy  bv  the 

LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD 

And  Rosenthal's  Practical  Linguistry 

Used,  endorsed  and  recommended  by  educators  and 
authorities  in  all  leading  universities  and  colleges. 
F.M  .C. -French  Military  Conversation, with  records, 
for  Armv.  Nnvy.  Red  Cross.  Write  for  Military  cir- 
cular, K»>oklet  and  Pree  Trial  (>!Ter. 

THE    LANGUAGE    PHONE    METHOD 
ST";  Putnam  Bids-  2  W.  4Sth  Street,  N.  Y, 


SPANISH.FRENCH 


ITALIAN.ETC 


Memory^ 
^  /^i^  Basis 

oy^All 
l^owle^e  < 


Prof. 

Henry 

Dicksofit 

Principal 


The  Key 
To  Success 

The  secret  of  busi- 
ness and  social  suc- 
cess is  the  ability  

to  remember,  i  can 
make  your  mind  an  infallible 
classified  index  from  which  you  can 
instantly  select  thoughts,  facts. 
figures,  names,  faces.  Enables  you 
to  concsntrate.  develop  self-control, 
overcom*  bashfulness,  think  on  your 
feet«  address  an  audience.  Easy.  Simple. 
The  result  of  20  years'  e.xperieDce  dt>- 
elopinvr  ineraoriea  of  thousands. 

WrUiA  T/^/1^0    f"^*!"   free   booklet   "How  to 
me   loaay    K,.member'*    and    Copy- 
lehted  Memory  Test,  hIso  how  t<t  obtain  my 
KKKK  book.,  **llow  To  Speak  Iu  I'ubUc.'^ 


Dickson  School  of  Memory.  1404  Hearst  Bldg..  Chicago,  1& 


[t; 


UNDER  MASTER  TEACHERS 


^t=Home 


A  Complete  Conservatory  Course 

R.r   IV^nal    Woinlert'ul  hoino  8ti;    >  Kr 

I>y  IViail  grout  Amerio.in 


„ --   an.  ■  :i. 

Kudorsfd  t»y  I'luJori'wski.     Master  t.  --h 

yiiu.     lit'ssoiid  11  marvel  of  simplioit.N' aii>.K'v>uii- 

Any  Instrument  or  Voice  ^  1 

are  interested  in— IMuno.   Harmony.  Voi^-o.    I  -'I 

Music,  Violin.  Cornet.   Maniiolit\.  Guitar,    1',  -\1 

Orijaii— and  we  will  send  our  KKKK  l".\T.\l  v-v ijl 

ull  instrumental  ami  voeal  is>uraes.     Send  Ni>W, 

UNlVERSn  Y  E.KTtWSION  CONStKV A lORY 
4706^ioticl-My«r*BldK.  Chicago.  Illlnoi. 
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WHEN    AND   HOW    TO 
PRUNE 

(Continued  from  page  329) 

ing  no  bark  scars.  When  remov- 
ing a  brancli  the  saw  should  be  held 
against  the  trunk  so  that  no  stub  is  left 
behind  to  decay.  On  large  branches  an  un- 
dercut is  necessary  to  prevent  the  stripping 
of  the  bark  and  the  consequent  scar. 

All  wounds  should  be  treated  with  tree 
paint  to  preserve  the  wood  until  the  bark 
lip  has  grown  over  and  sealed  the  wound. 
Branches  of  less  than  one-half  inch  in 
diameter  can  be  removed  with  pruning 
shears  sharp  enough  so  that  the  wood  is 
not  bruised.  A  pair  of  long  bandied  tree 
pruners  will  be  useful  for  cutting  small 
branches  that  can't  be  reached  from  the 
ground  with  hand  shears. 

In  England,  where  in  the  finer  details 
of  gardening  they  seem  to  be  further  ad- 
vanced than  we,  root  pruning  is  practised 
quite  extensively.  .Altho  root  pruning  is 
more  generally  employed  in  the  cultivation 
of  fruits,  it  is  often  used  to  make  orna- 
mental plants  more  uniform.  The  result  of 
root  pruning  is  a  slower  but  denser  and 
hardier  growth. 

Fruiting  trees  that  have  attained  a  size 
where  they  should  begin  to  produce,  but 
for  various  reasons  are  inclined  to  throw 
all  their  strength  into  new  growth,  can  be 
made  productive  by  the  proper  pruning  of 
the  roots. 

A  trench  must  be  dug  around  the 
base  of  the  tree.  The  diameter  is  governed 
by  the  size  and  type  of  tree  but  ordinarily 
a  tree  of  four-inch  caliper  will  require  a 
diameter  of  four  feet.  Dig  below  the  base 
of  the  tree  and  sever  any  tap  root  that  may 
have  developed,  and  fill  the  trench  with 
good  top  soil  with  the  addition  of  some  of 
the  more  concentrated  form  of  fertilizers 
such  as  bone  or  tankage.  No  manure  should 
be  used  as  it  is  conducive  to  a  soft  sappy 
growth,  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  root 
pruning  to  abolish. 

Girdling  has  the  same  effect  on  a 
tree  as  root  pruning,  reducing  the  flow  of 
sap  to  the  top  of  the  tree  and  checking  the 
growth.  Root  pruning  is  considerably  more 
work  than  girdling  but  is  preferred  for  the 
beginner  because  unless  properly  practised 
girdling  is  dangerous. 

Girdling  is  the  removal  of  a 
gmall  strip  of  bark  just  above  the 
base  of  the  tree.  In  no  case  should  it 
entirely  encircle  the  tree.  The  width  of  the 
Btrip  should  be  about  one-quarter  inch. 
This  will  heal  quickly  and  the  tree  will  be 
none  the  worse  for  the  cutting. 

Trees  and  shrubs  of  all  kinds  should  be 
pruned  immediately  after  planting,  to  re- 
move some  part  of  the  wood  to  counter- 
balance the  necessary  loss  of  roots  in  the 
planting  operation. 

Trees  that  lift  with  a  large  quan 
tity  of  fibrous  roots  need  not  be 
pruned  as  severely  as  thone  that  have 
only  a  few  Cf/arse  heavy  roots  with  little 
fiber.  Hard  wooded  trees  such  as  oaks, 
beech,  etc.,  will  require  more  vigorous  nit- 
ting  than  soft  wooded  treen  like  the  poplar 
or  maple. 

Fruiting  tre<'S  must  Vje  out  hard. 
If  they  don't  start  into  n  healthy  vigorous 
growth  they  will  be  of  little  use.  Kvergreens 
can  \>*t  gf/ne  over  rnrefuily  with  a  Klmrp 
knife  removing  the  growth  evenly  ho  as  not 
to  nhfiw  any  Hears.  Those  intended  for  for- 
mal plnntiug)«  can  be  sheared  with  a  hedge 
ithear. 

If  thin  connlntent  removal  of  the 
growth  in  proportlr»n  to  the  jdant's  Iohmch 
in  the  planting  f/p/Tnfion  in  att'-nd'-d  to,  it 
will  reduee  the  enormous  loss  following 
planting  of  varioun  kind*. 


Sea,  Sky  and  Land  Ser- 
vice is  performed  by  the 
U.S.'Marines^the  Sol- 

diers  of  the  Scd",  whose  record 
of    service    dates  form    1775. 

The  triple  service  of  3-in-One  Oil — 
lubricating,  cleaning,  polishing,  pre- 
venting rust — dates  from  1894.  For 
nearly  25  years  this  high  quality  oil 
has  been  used  by  marines,  soldiers, 
hunters — all  shooters.  Army  text 
books  recommend  3- in-One  for 
cleaning  and  lubricating  all  small 
arms.  Gun  manufacturers  pack  a 
bottle  of  3-in-One  with  every  gun 
and  pistol  and  recommend  its  use. 

3-in-One  removes  the  residue  of  burnt  black 
powder;  prevents  rust  inside  and  out;  lub- 
ricates the  action  perfectly;  cleans  and  pol- 
ishes the  stock  ^^ 

3-in-One  is  the  right  oil  for  all  light  mechanisms,  -^un^^  -^^ 

too.  Try  on  clocks,  locks,  bolts,  automatic  tools,  ^^^^^ 

Victrolas,  sewing  machines,    washing   machines,  ^^^^^    ~9l^^Ml^^^uA    '''■•! 

typewriters,  adding  and  billing  machines,  dating 

stamps,    revolving   chairs.     Keep   it   handy   and 

you'll  discover  new  uses  daily. 

Sold  at  all  good  'stores.  East  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  States,  15c,  25c  and  50c  in  bottles;  also 
in  25c  Handy  Oil  Cans. 

FREE  Generous  sample  and  Dictionary  of  Uses. 
To  save  postage,  request  them  on  a  postal  card. 

THREE-IN-ONE  OIL   CO. 

1 65  UG.  Broadway       K       New  York  City 


O/nd-Swuit' 
KELSEY  HEALTH  HEAT 

XT  O  such  cares  and  worries. 
■^^  No  hissing  of  radiators. 
No  thumping  and  banKing  of 
pipes.  No  nojsc.  No  dust.  No 
i;as.  Nothing  but  iust  a  con- 
tentment giving,  heat  producing, 
warm  air  heat.  A  heat  that  vcn- 
tilatis  when  it  heats.  Send  for 
Saving  Sense  Booklet. 

HE.  y^ELSEV 

WARM  AIR   OLnERATORl 


fe 


rr 


235  Jftmet  St. 

NFW  YORK 
10  I  r  I'ark  Avrnim 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

HOST  ON 
40'!C  P,  O.  Square  BMg. 

DliTROIT.  Ht«c<-MCIII<)rt.'  i:x. 


'ANSWERS  ALL 
GARDENING 
QUESTIONS 

Everythinf?  you  want  to  know  about 
growinji  vegetables  and  flowers. 

I  low  to  plant,  when  to  plant  and  the< 
kmds  to  plant,  including  all  worth-while 
novelties. 

Special  cultural  directions  by  famous 
authorities  on  growing  vegetables  and 
flowers. 

Sent  free  to  any  one  mentioning  this' 
publication. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-16  Chestnut  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
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It's  "Yale"— 

that  means  protection 

Wherever  a  Yale  TadlDck  is  on 
duly  that  place  is  iniured,  secured 
anil  protected. 

If  you  want  better  locks  you  will 
install  "Yale."  There's  never-  any 
t|iirstion  alj»ut  the  superiority  of  a 
"Yale" — any  doubt  of  its  durability 
and  mechanical  excellence. 

Your  hardware  dtaltr  wilt  show 
you  (utiMV   luht      Yale**   it  better. 

The  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co. 
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MARSHAL  FERDINAND 
FOCH 

(Continued  fruin  i>ntiv  317) 

the  first  (lays  tif  August,  1!>14,  there 
rt'igiH'il  a  woiidt'ifiil  activity.  Arouml  Vtn-h, 
spU'iitlid  DtfittTs :  liis  assistant  rh'wt 
CohiiH'l  Di's  Mazis  antl  liis  aid,  Captain 
("iirdit'r,  wlio  hiitii  died  liiic  hcrot's ;  among 
his  stall'  ollictTs,  three  eminent  strategists, 
t'oitinel  D'Anihly,  now  a  general,  and 
Majors  IJiesse  ami  Ntivel.  The  regiments 
of  the  Iron  Division  were  utterly  prepared  , 
they  had  been  coiiunantled  and  trained,  diir- 
injj  ll»i;{  antl  1!H  1,  by  colonels  and  Keneral 
ofhcers  like  (Jros.setti,  the  hero  of  the 
JNIarne  and  of  Ypre.s,  Maistre,  rouydraKuin, 
the  ablest  general  of  the  famous  Alpine 
Chasseurs  divisions,  etc. 

Just  in  the  early  days  of  August  terri- 
torial troops  composed  of  hardened  Lor- 
raine peasants  came  to  relieve  the  guard 
of  (Jeneral  Foch  at  the  (Jovernor's  Palace; 
t)ne  of  these  men,  e.xcited  by  the  mobiliza- 
tion, under  the  burning  sun  of  summer,  be- 
came suddenly  insane,  and  taking  his  rille 
wt'ut  on  shooting  wildly  all  ai'ound  the 
stiiiare.  His  comrades  trii>d  to  take  htdd  of 
him  but,  for  some  minutes  there  was  a 
good  ileal  of  confiision  on  the  place. 

Suddenly,  at  a  window  of  the  palace, 
appeared  (Jeneral  Foch.  Pale  and  worn 
out  by  his  intensive  work,  his  eyes  sad  and 
pitiful.  He  made  a  sign  with  his  hand,  ex- 
pressing his  wish  to  stop  without  violence 
this  first  tragedy  of  the  war,  and  to  for- 
give the  poor  wret^'h,  victim  of  his  insanity. 

(jeneral  Foch  personified  at  that  same 
moment  the  idealistic  spirit  of  France,  de- 
voted and  crucified,  only  fighting  for  hu- 
manity and  surtering  more  than  any  other 
nation. 

The  staff  of  General  Foch  then  followed 
the  Twentieth  (7orps  slowly  advancing, 
leaving  on  its  left  the  fine  Seventieth  Divi- 
sion, composed  of  the  reserve  regiment  of 
the  Twentieth  Corps,  commanded  by  Gen- 
eral Fayolle,  to  guard  the  city  of  Nancy, 
brave  and  resigned.  Then  began  the  life 
of  the  front :  the  staff  and  its  services 
reached  in  a  few  days  a  little  village  on 
the  Franco-German  frontier  called  Rechi- 
court-La-petite,  and  there,  in  a  modest 
schoolhouse,  Foch  established  his  head- 
quarters. 

Keeping  some  officers  at  Rechicourt  to 
control  the  staff  work.  General  Foch  used 
to  pass  his  entire  days  and  sometimes  his 
nights  visiting  various  parts  of  the  front, 
cheering  up  the  soldiers. 

At  first  the  French  drive  seemed  a  suc- 
cess :  the  Twentieth  Corps,  striking  hard, 
advanced  toward  Dieuze  and  Chateau- 
Salins,  where  the  French  flag  is  floating 
now. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  officers  and  of  the 
privates  was  iinabatable.  The  Twentieth 
(^orps  was  indeed  among  the  rare  units 
possessing  some  heavy  guns  of  1120  mm. 
and  of  155  mm.  Next  to  the  Eighth  Artil- 
lery of  Nancy  and  the  Thirty-ninth  of 
Toul,  they  had  also  with  them  the  best 
artillery  regiment  of  France,  the  Sixtieth 
of  Mailly,  in  which  every  officer,  every 
gunner,  was  a  crack  shot. 

(Jeneral  Foch  worked  every  minute  with 
clearness  of  sight,  with  con.s'cience,  with 
thoroness,  and  inspirtMl  with  the  sanie  spirit 
his  officers,  who  tried  their  best  to  fulfil  his 
wish  for  strong  discipline  and  for  immediate 
results.  All  were  deeply  imprest  by  his 
genius. 

One  afternoon,  the  officers  keeping  watch 
at  Rechicourt,  heard  for  several  hours  a 
lerrilic  IxHubarthnent  along  the  front  and 
suddenly,  about  7  |>.  m.,  were  informed 
that  at  Moi-hange,  thru  the  weakening  of 
some  otluM"  units,  horribly  destroytHl  by  the 
h(>avy  (JtMinan  guns,  the  Twentieth  Corps 
had   been   obliged    tt)   abandon   its   pi>shion. 
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In  perfect  order,  like  in  a  parade,  the 
Twentieth  Corps  with  its  heroic  divisions, 
retreating  calmly,  defending  themselves 
doggedly,  without  being  broken  or  pierced, 
returned  toward  Nancy  and  the  valley  of 
River  Meurthe.  During  that  tragic  night 
Foch  organized  his  headquarters  in  four 
different  villages,  successively  abandoning 
each  under  enemy  pressure.  All  the  soldiers, 
^ad  but  confident,  were  commenting,  in  their 
hard  trials,  on  the  wonderful  spectacle  they 
had  seen  on  the  high  road  of  annexed  Lor- 
raine :  their  regiments  retreating  one  by 
one,  pursued  by  German  Uhlans  and 
Jaegers,  but  protected  by  the  gunners  of 
the  Sixtieth  Artillery. 

When  the  last  battalions,  the  last  squad- 
rons, had  passed  by  in  a  safer  zone,  Foch, 
silent,  erect,  unshakable,  the  symbol  of 
heroic  France,  from  a  field  near  the  road 
and  the  batteries  of  the  Sixtieth,  was  still 
there,  calmir  encouraging  by  gestures  the 
artillery  officers.  The  latter  under  the  eye 
of  Foch  were  manning  their  75's  with  such 
an  art  that  the  Twentieth  Corps,  that  same 
night,  postponed  the  brutal  German  ad- 
vance on   the  capital  of  French  Lorraine. 

Castelnau.  who  commanded  the  army 
of  the  "Grand  Couronne,"  has  been  rightly 
-called  the  Victor  of  Nancy :  General  Foch, 
whose  Twentieth  Corps  immolated  itself, 
-deserves  also  the  gratitude  of  France.  The 
city  of  Nancy,  the  arms  of  which  bear, 
on  a  thistle,  the  double  inscription  :  "Non 
inultus  premor !"  "Qui  s'y  frotte  s'y 
picque !"  gave  with  joy  its.  citizenship  to 
■Castelnau  and  to  Foch,  its  saviors. 

Foch  commanded  during  the  first  period 
of  the  Battle  of  Nancy  the  Twentieth 
Corps,  and  whether  from  St.  Nicholas-du 
Port.  Manoncourt,  or  from  Dombasle,  he 
showed  his  masterly  leadership  and  self- 
control. 

General  Foch  was  in  constant  confer- 
ences with  General  de  Castelnau.  who 
knew  his  old  Twentieth  Corps  and  fully 
appreciated  the  rare  capacities  of  its  chief. 

In  those  early  days  of  the  Battle  of 
Nancy,  when  we  feared  that  the  beautiful 
city  with  the  golden  gates  would  be  taken. 
General  Foch,  completely  worn  out,  but 
still  showing  in  his  eyes  his  absolute  hope, 
encouragrd  the  soldiers  who,  after  such  a 
retreat,  were  fighting  one  to  four,  some- 
times without  food,  sometimes  without 
shells  or  bullets. 

When  these  first  "poilus"  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Corps  saw  in  the  distance  the  car 
of  General  FfK,h  with  its  tricolor  flag,  they 
were  at  once  comforted  and  forgot  their 
terrific  strain. 

One  night  the  staff  left  Mnnoncourt  and 
put  UX)  at  Domba.sle,  nearer  th<!  fighting 
line.  Thr-  whole  night  the  infantry  fire  was 
progressing  and  the  shells  were  falling 
«;v>Ty  hour  (■\ohit  and  f-loser.  An  extremely 
violent  fUTmnn  attack  was  taking  place. 

Foch  left  during  the  night,  with  a  part 
of  his  BtafT,  to  insper-t  the  brigades  and 
watch  the  offensive  waves. 

The  n<'Xt  morning  he  ffuddcnly  came  back 
alone  with  his  aide. 

He  told  his  orderly  to  get  his  Inggngf 
ready  in  ten  miniit'H,  and  with  a  calm  but 
gr;ive  exfirfssion  ?inii(iiin'<'d  to  an  ofTifier 
that  h«"  wjjs  ordered  by  Gen<Tal  .Toffre  to 
yield  the  f>mmand  of  tfie  Twentieth  Corps 
U>  hJH  fri<nd.  General  Maurice  lialfourier. 

He  added  that  it  was  a  gr<-at  sorrow 
for  him  Vt  I'-nve  Kiich  n  rnnKnific-nt  unit 
with  which  fie  had  sr-'-n  fmrd  times.  He  hiid 
to  go  at  once,  for  he  wim  fippointed  com 
mander  of  a  new  army,  just  created,  anrl 
int>-nde<J  to  fight  io  the  center  of  Joffre's 
army. 

Thow  who  «aw  on  hf«  intelligent  face 
nf>  expre»mive  a  th-cp  «>idnesM,  only  ntfri- 
biif»'d  it  r/>  tii-<  dej/jirtui  "•,  VVe  knew  Inter 
that  Krarif-e  hiid       \('',tiiiniuil  on  /laffe  .U/i 
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The  "Emma  Gees"  in  Action 

TllK  war  cliaiigcil  uuiiiy  tliiiiKs  of  long 
tiuilitiou.  Nut  tlie  least  of  those  is  the 
old  familiar  alphabet,  which  woulil  seem 
to  be  one  thing  that  would  remain  the 
same.  The  telephone  has  proved  the  tricki- 
uess  of  sundry  letters  of  the  al|)habt't,  and 
the  Signal  t'or|)s  had  their  ditiiculties  until 
they  invented  substitutes  for  the  offending 
members.  Thus,  M  became  Emma  and  the 
Machine  Gunners,  the  M.  G.'s,  were 
promptly  dubbed  the  Kmma  Gees  by  the 
nickname  loving  soldier. 

C'ai)tain  McHride  was  a  private  in  the 
Twenty-tirst  Canadian  Infantry,  Machine 
Gun  Section,  when  it  went  across  in  the 
fall  of  1914.  He  was  in  the  thick  of  the 
light  from  the  very  beginning  and  saw  all 
the  fighting  ahuig  the  famous  Ypres  salient, 
which  brought  such  undying  fame  to  the 
Canadian  troops.  Promoted  to  the  rank  of 
captain  in  the  tield,  he  is  now  an  instructor 
in  the  United  States  army,  released  from 
active  service,  probably  because,  as  he  says : 

The  evolution  of  machine-gun  tactics  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  outstanding  feature  of  the  whole 
war.  From  being,  as  it  was  considered  four 
years  ago,  merely  an  emergency  weapon  or,  as 
the  textbook  writers  were  pleased  to  call  it,  "a 
weapon  of  opportunity,"  it  has  become  the  most 
important  single  weapon  in  use  in  any  army, 
not  even  excepting  the  artillery.  A  properly  di- 
rected machine-gun  barrage  is  far  more  difficult 
to  traverse  than  anything  the  artillery  can  put 
down,  and  the  combination  of  artillery  and  ma- 
chine guns  working  together,  whether  on  the 
offensive  or  defensive,  represents  the  highest 
point  ever  attained  in  the  effective  use  of  fire 
in  battle. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  tales  of  the  exploits  of  the  Emma  Gees 
are  among  the  most  thrilling  and  daring 
that  the  war  has  to  offer.  Told  in  the  vivid- 
ly simple  style  of  Captain  McBride,  these 
stories  leave  us  breathless  and  marveling 
that  men  could  do  the  things  that  he  has 
done  and  still  be  alive  to  tell  the  tale. 

The  Emma   Gees,   by   Captain   Herbert   W.   Mc- 
Bride.   Bobbs-Merrill.    $L50. 

The  Heart  of  a  Soldier 

MAJOR  MACLEAN  WATT  is  not 
afraid  of  sentiment,  and  has  the  tal- 
ent of  the  Gael  for  expressing  tears  in 
laughter,  and  laughter  in  tears.  The  sights 
and  sounds  of  battlefield,  trench  and  hos- 
pital sweep  thru  these  pages  with  glimpses 
of  horror,  but  it  ils  with  the  heart  of  the 
soldier  that  the  writer  is  concerned ;  the 
casual  heroism  of  the  daily  round,  the 
humor  in  the  midst  of  peril,  the  exaltation 
that  conquers  fear,  the  simple  trust  that 
carries  a  man  thru  the  gates  of  death. 

"Where  are  you  wounded,  old  chap?" 
asked  the  orderly. 

"Hoots,"  he  replied,  "I'm  no  wounded 
at  a'.  Fling  me  onywhere.  Look  after  the 
rest." 

"Look  after  the  rest"  seems  to  be  the 
cry  which  reveals  the  rock-bottom  of  a 
man's  character,  laid  bare  by  the  war. 

Songs  by  the  author  are  scattered  thru 

the  book,  and  besides  the  stories  of  soldiers 

the  Padre  has  some  wise  words  to  say  about 

the  church  after  the  war : 

More  of  St.  Francis  than  of  Ignatiua  or 
Dominic.  .  .  .  Christ,  not  Presbyterian  nor 
popish  nor  Episcopalian  nor  Baptist  .  .  .  ; 
the  State  as  a  real  part  of  the  purpose  of  God 
...  in  the  clearing  of  national  life  ...  a 
free  chance  for  free  men,  .  .  .  and  God  above, 
beneath,    within   and   around   alL 

The    Heart    of    a    Soldier,    by    Major    Maclean 
Watt,   George  H.   Doran   Co.    $1.8S. 
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One  of  the  many  quaint  illustrations  from 
"The  French   Ticins."  hij  Lucy  F.  Perkins 

Trucking  to  the  Trenches 

THOUSANDS  of  men  driving  thousands 
of  wagons  and  motors  filled  with  tens 
of  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  shells — 
this  was  a  common  sight  on  the  roads  that 
lead  to  the  front.  In  one  of  the  fiv«-day 
pushes  was  a  young  American  boy  who  had 
enlisted  as  a  truck  driver  before  his  own 
country  entered  the  war.  For  five  days  and 
nights,  thanks  to  a  wrecked  supply  train, 
he  ate  nothing  but  half  a  can  of  salmon, 
some  hard-tack  and  chocolate.  For  two 
days  and  nights  he  never  left  the  wheel. 
He  tells  about  it  in  his  letters  home  which 
have  appeared  under  the  title  of  Trucking 
to  the  Trenches: 

Forty-eight  hours  with  your  fingers  cramped 
around  a  steering-wheel — rain  beating  in  your 
face  and  stinging  your  eyes  till  they  cried  and 
stung  and  stuck  half  shut — straining  to  see  in 
the  dark — fighting  the  wheel  and  fighting  sleep, 
knowing  that  if  the  latter  got  you  the  other 
would,  too — passing  the  wrecks  of  carloads  of 
troops  that  had  toppled  over  and  wounded  their 
charges — fighting  that  which  we  most  dread,  the 
fire  that  underneath  in  the  brake-bands  creeps 
toward  the  gas-tanks  before  you  know  it's  there. 

Trucking    to    the    Trenches,    by    John    Kautz. 

Houghton,   Mifflin   Company.   $1. 

Fairy  Tales  from  Many  Lands 

THE  fairies  seem  to  have  planned  a  spe- 
cial peace  celebration  of  their  own  this 
Christmas ;  so  many  of  them  have  paraded 
into  print  with  gay  colored  illustrations 
and  stories  of  never-failing  happy  endings. 
English  Fairy  Tales,  retold  by  F.  A.  Steel, 
is,  all  things  considered,  the  best  book  of 
fairy  stories  published  this  season.  All  the 
old  favorites  are  included  :  .Tack  and  the 
Beanstalk,  Tom-Thumb,  Red  Riding  Hood, 
Dick  Whittington,  The  Three  Featliers, 
The  Fish  and  the  Ring,  The  Golden  Ball 
and  lots  of  others;  they  are  written  in  a 
style  equally  suitable  to  be  read  aloud  or 
for  the  children  to  rt>ad  to  themselves;  aiul 
they  are  illustrated  in  color  by  the  master 


of  interpretations  of  fantasy,  Arthur  Rack- 
ham,  who  has  a  faculty  of  making  giants 
and  elves  and  witches  and  fairies  look  per- 
fectly plausible  and  lifelike. 

In  contrast  to  the  English  Fairy  Tales, 
which  are  familiar  friends  to  most  of  us, 
there  are  p\iblished  this  year  three  books 
of  fairy  tales  from  other  nations.  The 
fairies  )\nd  their  magic  are  the  same  in 
every  country,  but  the  setting  and  the  con- 
versation of  the  "humans"  are  an  inter- 
esting retlection  of  the  different  nationali 
ties.  In  the  Spanish  Fairy  Hook,  for  in- 
stance, "the  castle  of  Floridel  and  the 
Palace  of  Pombat  stood  front  to  front,  sep- 
arated only  by  the  marvelous  Blue  Lake," 
and  everything  that  happened  in  the  story 
took  place  amid  royal  pomp.  In  the  Dutch 
Fairy  Talcs,  on  the  other  hand,  "Klaas 
Van  Bommel  lived  where  cows  were  plenti- 
ful. Klaas  was  a  farmer's  boy.  He  had 
rye  bread  and  fresh  milk  for  breakfast. 
There  was  always  plenty  to  eat  at  the 
Van  Bommel's  house."  And  the  Hindu 
Fairy  Tales  begin,  "If  you  should  visit  the 
very  old  city  of  Benares,  you  would  find 
in  one  of  the  little  villages  that  lie  in 
dreamless  sleep  on  the  surrounding  hills 
the  ruins  of  an  old  school.  Buddha,  the 
greatest  of  all  teachers,  was  head  master." 

All  these  stories  have  the  charm  of  fairy 
magic  and  adventure  and  they  are  inci- 
dentally instructive  in  national  customs 
and  traditions.  The  three  books  are  all 
excellently  illustrated. 

English  Fairy  Tales,  retold  by  F.  A.  Steel, 
illustrated  by  Arthur  Rackham.  Macmillan  Co. 
$2.50.  The  Spanish  Fairy  Book,  by  Gertrudis 
Segovia,  translated  by  Elizabeth  V.  Quinn. 
F.  A.  Stokes  Co.  $1.50.  Dutch  Fairy  Tale-i,  by 
William  Elliot  Griffis.  T.  Y.  Crowell  Co.  $1.25. 
Hindu  Fairy  Tales,  retold  by  Florence  Gris- 
wold.  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co.   $1.25. 

Two  Children  of  Reims 

OUT  of  all  the  books  that  have  been 
written  on  the  war  there  is  one  espe- 
cially for  the  children — the  story  of  the 
part  that  Pierre  and  Pierrette  played  in 
winning  the  war  for  France.  These  French 
twins  lived  in  Reims  with  their  mother 
while  their  father  was  off  fighting  Germans 
and  when  he  was  sent  home  wounded  they 
helped  rescue  him  from  a  fire  that  German 
bombs  set  in  the  Cathedral  hospital.  Later 
they  met  Sam  and  Jim  of  the  Foreign 
Legion  and  helped  them  catch  a  German 
spy.  Lucy  Fitch  Perkins  has  told  their 
story  with  a  skill  that  makes  its  appeal  to 
both  childen  and  grown-ups.  Scattered 
thruout  the  book  are  numerous  excellent 
pencil  sketches  of  Pierre  and  Pierrette  and 
their  friends,  including  the  Raveleil-Out 
Dog. 

The  French  Twins,  by  Lucy  Fitch  Perkins. 
Houghton.    Mifflin    Co.    $1.25. 

Jane,  Joseph  and  John 

NOT  since  "The  Child's  Garden  of 
Verses,"  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
has  there  been  a  book  of  verses  that  will 
please  the  youngsters  so  much  as  Jane. 
Joseph  and  John,  by  Ralph  Bergengren. 
He  wastes  no  time  in  trying  to  write  down 
to  the  children  ;  he  just  makes  up  poems 
about  the  things  that  children  themselves 
think  anil  do — and  say  to  each  other.  And 
all  the  poems  are  pleasantly  tvnsisteut 
about  rhyming.  Here  is  Joseph's  tribute  to- 
the  worms : 

Whi'u   the  earth  ia  turnvM)   in  atprinv 
The   worms   are   fat    lu   anythiltv. 
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The   birds    come    flying   all    around 

To  eat  the  worms  right  off  the  ground. 

They  like   worms   just   as   much   as   I 

Like   bread   and   milk    and   apple   pie. 

And  once,  when    I   was   very   young. 

I  put  a  worm   right   on  my   tongue. 

I  didn't   like  the   taste  a  bit, 

And  so   1  didn't  swallow  it. 

But   oh,    it   makes   my   Mother  squirm 

Because   she   thinks   I    ate   that   worm. 
Jane,  Joseph  and  John,  by  Ralph  Bergengren. 
Boston:   The   Atlantic  Monthly   Press.   $2.50. 

Stories — Fairy  and  Otherwise 

IT  i.s  not  often  that  one  finds  a  book  that 
speaks  so  straight  to  the  heart  of  ohihl- 
hood  as  this.  Its  simple,  wholesome  charm 
appeals  as  well  to  the  child  that  is  alive, 
tho  hidden  and  half-smotliercd,  in  the 
breast  of  the  most  demure  grown-up.  It 
has  a  wealth  of  suggestion  for  an  endless 
array  of  other  stories,  fairy  and  otherwise, 
that  a  seeking  mother  can  find  in  its  pages. 

The  Little  Howe  in  the  Fairy  Wood,  by  Ethel 
Cook  Eliot.  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.  $1. 

Stories  of  Patriotism 

The  Children  of  France.  (Henry  Altemus 
Co.,  Philadelphia.)  Stories  for  children  of  the 
heroism  and  self-sacrifice  of  the  children  of 
France  in  the  Great  War. 

I  Am  an  American,  by  Sara  Cone  Bryant. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  SI. 25.)  Little  lessons  for 
children  in  civics,  American  history  and  the 
Great  War,   told  with  great  patriotic  appeal. 

Lest  We  Forget.  Woi-ld  War  Stories  by  John 
Gilbert  Thompson  and  Inez  Bigwood.  (Silver, 
Burdett  &  Co.)  The  o«tstanding  events  of  the 
Great  War  told  briefly,  simply  and  in  a  manner 
that  will  appeal  to  children. 

My  Country,  by  Grace  A.  Turkington.   (Ginn 

&    Co.,     Boston.)     A    text    book    in    civics     and 

patriotism   for   children,   leading   gradually    from 

.  an   explanation  of   what   America  is   and  stands 

for,   to  chapters  on   law  and   government. 

Live  Books  for  Boys 

Handicraft  fob  Boys,  by  A.  Frederick  Col- 
lins. (Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.)  Tells  how  to 
make  all  sorts  of  things  from  cabinets  to  musi- 
cal instruments.   For  boys   10  to   16. 

Fob  thf,  Fre:edom  of  the  Seas,  by  Ralph 
Henry  Barbour.  (D.  Appleton  &  Co..  $1.35.)  An 
up-to-the-minute  tale,  tense  with  the  adventures 
of  a  lad  in  the  United  States  Maval  Reserve. 

The  Masters  of  the  Peaks,  by  Joseph  A. 
Altsheler.  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.  $1.35.)  An  old- 
time  tale  of  forest  scouting  told  in  up-to-date 
rapid-fire  style.  Fourth  in  a  French  and  Indian 
War  series. 

The  Post  of  Honor,  by  Richard  WiLson.  (E. 
P.  iJutton  &  Co.,  $1.25.)  Vivid  and  concise  ac- 
counts of  individual  act},  of  bravery  and  daring 
which  have  occurred  in  the  Great  War.  Boys 
12  to   16. 

The  Book  of  Bravery,  by  Henry  Lanier. 
(Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  $2.)  Tales  of  past 
heroism  "in  an  ascending  scale  of  courage." 
inflpiring  to  high  idealism  the  boys  and  girla 
of   today. 

That  Year  at  Lincoln  Hioh.  by  Joar-ph  Gol- 
lomb.  f.Macmillan  Co.  $1.3.-l  )  Entertaining 
Btory  of  an  incipient  nnob  wh'jse  father  sendj* 
him  to  a  public  high  echool  to  be  made  safe  for 
democracy. 

Scoi;t3  in  Glacier  Park,  by  Walter  Pritchard 
Eatz/n.  (W.  A.  Wilde  Co.,  Chicago.)  nr<-athlc«8 
•c/jut  tales  in  a  We«tern  sotting.  Mature  read- 
erB  will  enjoy  th^se  ntoriea  quite  aa  much  aa  the 
younger  folk. 

FiCHTiNf;  FOR  Faikview,  by  William  Heyligcr. 
(D.  AppU-t/<n  &  Cfi. )  The  HU)ry  of  the  captain 
of  a  tiChixA  nine  who,  thru  rn;iking  a  real  sricri- 
flce,  cam'-  U>  know  th«  joy  of  real  achievement. 
BoyH   l'>  to  16. 

Captain  Tfd.  by  I»Hf«  Pondlfton.  (D.  Apple- 
ton  A  Co.,  %\.ZTi.)  Thrilling  tale  of  the  way  u 
Yitiy  Scout,  by  ffjrrf  of  hin  own  glowing  palriot- 
fciro,  turned  a  band  of  Mlackcre  into  loyal  Am'ri- 
can«.   b'.>y»   10  to  10. 

Thk  lywT  Hunters,  by  Joxeph  A.  AIt«h«>lcr. 
(J).  Appk-ton  &  (',',.  %\:',T,.)  Thrilling  ndvcnturfs 
with  f<«'ar«,  woIv'm  an'l  oth'r  fcrofiouH  b'^antx 
oTf  th*-  f^T\y  Northwr-Kt.  7he  "h<ro"  in  a  boy 
captiv  aniiiuK  thf  Sioux. 

ADVFWTTrRpjt  IN   Rkavfr  Strkam   Camp,  by   A. 

}ltii\i-\yf1i'  \><iv.ui')ri-.  (\n,<i\t\ii\»v,  Vtiyi-  &  Co.) 
Tn*-  thrilling  (i/lv«Tituici<  which  ram"  to  tv/o 
iifir  rn.mwrti  during  a  yrar'n  prfcariouH  r-xittt'-nrj' 
in  an  uninhabif<-d  region  '»f  N<'wfouridlHnd. 
fV/yi    10    to    !♦;. 

lywT  IniAMD.  by  Ralph  H'-nry  fiarhoiir  nn'l 
H  P  Holt  ff>ntury  Co,  »1  3S.)  An  up  t/.-dAto 
'*Tr»Miir»  Idlund,"  In  whlrh  thp  Ic^t  tr<-aniir»  la 
platlnu/n     ir,mlA-tt/i    r,t    tb»     trvlitional     gold,    but 
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SELECTED  FOR  A  WAR-TIME  CHRISTMAS 


Esmeralda,  or  Every  Little 
Bit  Helps 

By  Nina  Wilcox  Putnam  and 
Norman  Jacobsen 

Illustrated  in  color  and  black  and 
white.  $1.00  net. 
The  breezy,  humorous  story  of  a  girl 
from  California,  who  upsets  the  tradi- 
tions of  New  York's  smartest  set  and 
incidentally  does  some  splendid  War 
Work.  This  is  a  patriotic  tale,  up  to 
the  minute,  startling  and  delightful, 
that  no   American   will   want   to   miss. 

The  Historical  Nights 
Entertainment 

By  Rafael  Sabatini 

$1.75  net. 
Scenes  already  famous  through  great 
foreign  writers,  portrayed  with  rare 
skill  in  the  form  of  thirteen  short 
stories,  each  culminating  in  the  dra- 
matic  happenings   of   a   night. 

FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

The  American  Boys* 
Engineering  Book 

By  A.  Russell  Bond 

250    diagrams.     $2.00    net. 

Following  a  boy's  natural  bent  to 
construct,  the  author  trains  his  youth- 
ful readers  to  do  real  men's  work  in 
miniature,  at  almost  no  cost,  from  ma- 
terials easily  available.  A  book  boys 
will  revel  in. 

American  Boys*  Book  of 
Signs,  Signals  and  Symbols 

By  Dan  Beard 

350  illustrations  by  the  author.  $2.00  net. 
Every  kind  of  code-transmission  fas- 
cinatingly described  by  the  veteran  boy 
lover: — Indian,  forester,  animal,  tramp, 
secret  organization,  Morse  Telegraph, 
Navy,    deaf   and    dumb,    etc. 

General  Crook  and  the 
Fighting  Apaches 

By  Edwin  L.  Sabin 

Illustrated.  $1.25  net. 
ANOTHER  TRAIL  BLAZER!  — A 
stirring  tale  of  adventure  with  Gen- 
eral Crook,  the  redoubtable  Indian 
fighter.  Actual  history  is  the  basis  for 
this  thrilling  tale.  Timmy  Dunn,  who 
aided  General  Crook,  will  be  the  envy 
of    every    live    American    boy. 

Gulliver's  Travels 

(Stories  All  Children  Love  Seriet) 
By  Jonathan  Swift 

Illustrated.     $1.35    net. 

Lilliputians  and  Giants  amuse  .and 
enliven  the  imagination  of  children 
now,  as  they  have  always  don<-.  Miss 
Kirk's  inimitable  color  illustrations  in 
this  new  edition  make  the  book  a  con- 
sta7it   delight    to  young  and   old. 


Keineth 


Ky  Jane  D.  Abbott 

Illustrated.  $I.2S  n^'- 
Tho  best  of  modern  American  home 
life  is  portrayed  in  this  wholesome 
girls'  Imok.  '1  h^•  enchantment  of  tlii^ 
(Iilightful  story  lingers  long  in  the 
nirmory  of  the   fortunate  girl    reader. 

The  Springtide  of  Life — 
Poems  of  Childhood 

By   Algernon  Charles  Swinburne 

Willi    a    I'rifai  I-    by     KdiiiiiiHJ    Goqse. 
Illustrated    by    AKTIirK     KAf'KHAM. 
H    color    plates    and    many    illustrations 
in   the   text.     $3.00    net. 

Edmund  Gotsc  ha<i  carried  oul  a 
iilan,  once  madi-  by  the  |)oet,  to  gather 
fiis  pO'iiiM  on  rhildlioorl  in  one  voluinr, 
and  Arthur  Kaekham  has  interpreted 
iluin    '■xf|ni<(it»-ly. 


Clear  the  Decks! 

A  Tele  of  the  American  Navy  Today 
By  "Commander" 

20  photographic  illustrations.  $1.50  njt, 
A  thrilling  tale  of  our  navy  boys  in 
action — based  on  fact.  Thousands  of 
our  American  boys  arc  today  living  the 
life  of  the  hero  of  this  book.  It  was 
written  by  a  U.  S.  Naval  Officer  during 
off  hours  in  actual  naval  service.  A 
wholly  enthralling  story  of  Ame.-ican 
naval  activities  is  here  described — the 
fun,  the  dangers,  the  everyday  life,  the 
encounters    with    the    enemy. 

The  Romance  of^Old 
Philadelphia 

By  John  T.  Paris 

Author    of    "(Md    Roads    Out    of 

Philadelphia." 

100   illustrations.     Octavo.     $4.50   net. 

The  fact  that  Philadelphia  was  the 
center  for  a  long  period  of  the  colonial 
life  of  the  nation  gives  this  volume  a 
historical  appeal  to  all  Americans.  The 
illustrations  are  of  the  most  varied  jnd 
interesting    character. 

Passed  as  Censored 

By  Capt.  Bertiam  M.  Br;rnheim.  M.O.R.C. 

$1.25   net. 

An  unusual  war  book — the  original 
letters  of  one  of  the  fighters  in  France, 
written  home  without  a  thought  of  their 
later  being  published.  Vivid,  human, 
real,  they  tell  of  the  superhuman  efforts, 
the  great  risks,  and  the  feverish  activity 
of  the  S.  O.  R.  (Service  of  the  Rear), 
of  which  practically  nothing  has  ever 
been  told   in   the   war  books   of  the  day. 

Joseph  Pennell's  Liberty 
Loan  Poster 

Illustrated.  $1.00  net. 
A  book  for  Artists,  Amateurs,  Gov- 
ernments, Teachers,  and  Printers. 
Mr.  Pennell  describes  the  right  method 
of  making  a  poster,  from  the  first 
sketch  to  the  finished  print,  illustrated 
with  drawings  in  black  and  white  and 
color,  showing  every  stage  through 
which  his  poster  passed.  This  is  a 
splendid  record  of  one  of  the  finest  Lib- 
erty   Loan    Posters. 

Decorative  Textiles 

By  George  Leiand  Hunter 

527    splendid    illustrations   in   color  and 
half-tones.    $15.00  net. 

A  perfect  reservoir  of  combinations 
and  schemes,  old  and  new.  The  first 
authoritative,  comprehensive  and  thor- 
ough work  of  reference  published  in 
any  language  on  decorative  textiles  for 
wall,    floor   and    furniture   coverings. 

Home  and  Community 


Hyg 


lene 

By  Jean  Broadhurst 

118   illustrations.     $2.00  net. 

A  textbook  of  personal  and  oublic 
health,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
home-maker,  the  individual  and  the 
good  citizen.  A  text  for  school  or 
home    of    great    value. 

Clothing  for  Women 

By  Laura  L  Baldt 

454  panes.    1  colored  plates.    262  illustra- 
tions.    $2.00   net. 

Gives  practical  working  directions  for 
the  s'-leetion,  design,  color,  pattern 
making  ami  construction  of  women's 
clothing. 

The  Business  of  the 
Household 

By  C.  W.  Taber 

Illustrated.     $j.oo   net. 

Tloiisehold  finance  .iiid  iiiarKigeiiient 
handled  with  expert  skill;  based  upon 
.iilual  experience,  and  solving  'he 
problem  of  'making  ends  mei-l  while 
Hitting   right    results. 
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THE  LOVE 

OF  AN  UNKNOWN  SOLDIER 

A  Manuacript  Found  in  a  Dug-out 

C'JuUi,    iiii    net 

In  the  trendies  a  buUller  wrote  hU  heart  on  |)u|>«r. 
then  vaMLilied  tlow?  Nu  uiie  Unuws,  but  he 
lull  hehlnd  Ihij  iiitlinitte  ducuiuent — ii  con(u:>siun 
ut  eMruiiiiiiriary  iniiJurluiiLe  lu  suiiie  American 
BUl.  It  fcij  la  the — and  wkiiref  We  publUli  this 
secret  uuLubiugruphy  la  the  hu|ie  that  its  iiies^aKe 
may  reach  her.  The  must  liitriKuLnK  mystery, 
fruiii  u  literary  stamliiolnt,  that  the  war  has  piu- 
ducud. 

OUT  TO  WIN 

lij    WV     l'OM.\t;.SllY    UAWSON.    author    of    •'Carry 
till."    "Tlio  tilury  of  the  Trenches."  etc. 
ThiiU   /.liilioii.  Clulli.   J1.25    net. 

A  Nivid.  pruphetlc,  optimistic  and  ins|iiriiig  statement 
uf  America's  accomplishments  In  France. 

GONE  ASTRAY 

Leaves  from  an  Emperor'*  Diary 

Cloth,  $1.50  net. 
Whetlicr  vioHed  from  the  slandpoinl  of  a  personal 
document  ur  the  result  of  a  lileluiiK  study  by  a 
martellolisly  gifted  student  of  character,  this  slory 
of  the  Kaiser's  obsession  for  world  domination, 
from  boyliiiod  to  the  present  day,  is  both  timely 
and  illuminating. 

PUSHING  WATER 

r.y    LT     ElUC    r.    DAWSON.   R.N.V.R. 

A'iuH(i»pi<ct'.     Cloth.  $1.00  net. 

The  story  of   the  British   Auxiliary   I'atrol — the  navy 

of  small  craft,   the  brooms  and  eyes  o(  the  Urand 

fleet. 

ROUMANIA 

IJy   .MitS.    WILL  CORDON,   F.R.G.S. 

I'rolustlv  illuatrated.     Cloth.  $3.00   net. 
A  wonderfully  interesting   history  of  Koumania,   past 

and  present,  with  an  Introduction  and  two  chapters 

by  a.  M.   Queen  Marie. 

ASIA  MINOR 

By  WALTER  A.  HAWLEY.  author  of  "Oriental 
Hugs,"  etc.  Illustrated.     Cloth.   $3.50   net. 

An  Interesting  and  informing  account  of  that  little- 
known  part  of  the  Near  Kast — Asia  Minor  which 
is  destined  to  occupy  an  important  place  in  the 
activities  of  the  world. 

OF  GENERAL  INTEREST 
RUPERT  BROOKE 

A  Memoir  by  EDWARD  MARSH 

f'rontispifte  I'ortrait.     Cloth,  $1.25  net. 
The  otflcial  memoir  of  this  celebrated  poet  containing 

many  hitherto  unpublishejl  letters  and  a  few  poems 

not  previously  printed. 

SKETCHES  IN  DUNELAND 

By  EARL  n.  REED.  Author  of  "The  Dune  Country," 
etc.  Illustrated.     Cloth,   $'2.50    net. 

A  really  beautiful  Ijook  of  drawings  and  appreciations 
of  the  wonderland  of  sand  on  the  wild  coasts  of 
Lake  Michigan. 

FAMOUS  PICTURES  OF 
REAL  ANIMALS 

By    LORI.NDA    M.    BRY.\NT.    author    of    "American 

Pictures   and   Their   Painters."   etc. 

I'rofusely  Illustrated.     Cloth.  $1.50   net. 
A     companion     volume     to     Mrs.     Bryant's     popular 

"Famous  Pictures  of  Real  Boys  and  Girls." 

WAR  FICTION 
THE  ROUGH  ROAD 

By  W    J.  LOCKE,  author  of  "The  Red  Planet,"  etc. 
Fdurth  Edition.     Cloth.  $1.50  net. 
A  truly  Lockean  romance  of  youth  and  the  Great  War. 
The  most  popular  novel  of  the  season. 

TOWARDS  MORNING 

By  IDA  A.  R.  WYIJE,  author  of  "The  Shining 
Heights.  "  etc.      fourth  Kdition.     Cloth,  $1.50  n<( 

A  remarkably  powerful  story  of  a  boy's  soul  seared  by 
the  brutal  hand  of  Prussianlsm. 

THE  WAR  EAGLE 

By  W  J.  DAWSON,  author  of  "The  Father  of  a 
Soldier,"  etc.        fteeond  Edition.     Cloth.  $1.50  net. 

A  dramatic,  finely  written  and  conceived  story  em- 
bodying a   record  of  the  first  year  of  the  war. 

«         OK    ALT,   ItnOKSELLETlS 

JOHN  LANE  CO.  NEW  YORK 


which  hoa  all  the  zest  uf  the  oUt-time  variety  of 
trfiuiiire  Btory  and  all  the  appeal  of  the  typical 
buy '8   book. 

Till-:  PlK-VTli  OF  JasI'KK  Pkak,  by  Adair  \lilon. 
(Mucniillun  Co.,  $1.36.)  Juvenile  ailventurt 
fatory  of  HuKh  Arnold's  si'urch  for  his  two 
friends   lost    in   the   forests  of   the   Northwest. 

tlNCl.E  JoK's  Lincoln,  by  Kdwanl  A.  Stvinor, 
(FleiuinK  U.  Hevell  Co.,  t\.)  An  old  HunKuriiin 
who  f<iiit;ht  in  our  Civil  War  returns  to  his 
native  town  and  fires  all  the  small  boys  with 
etories   of   his    beloved    Lincoln. 

The  Hiu  Gamk,  by  Lawrence  I'erry.  (Scrlbner's 
Sons,  $1.3.5.)  Another  .slory  of  live-wire  school 
athletics  by  "Fair  I'lay."  Footlmll  is  the  them*. 
The  story  keeps  the  reader  as  interested  aa  If 
he  were  playing  the  game  himself. 

Tm;  Hoys'  Book  ok  Ciikmi.stky,  by  Charles 
Uanusay  Clarke.  (E.  I',  Dutton  &  Co.,  $'.'. )  Writ- 
ten in  a  more  infoitnal  style  but  otherwise  not 
e;.sentially  ilitVerent  from  various  other  elemen- 
tary  text   books   and   laboratory   suides. 

Young  Alaskans  in  the  Fah  North,  by  Em- 
erson HouKh.  (Harper  &  Uros.,  $1.25.)  A  thrill- 
int?  story  of  exp.oring  in  the  Yulion  and  Klon- 
dike ri'jfion.  Crammed  with  adventure  and  dar- 
ing exploits- — full  of  appeal   to  youth. 

Lost  Indian  Magic,  by  Grace  and  Karl  Moon. 
(Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  $1.50.)  A  tale  of 
adventure,  based  on  a  legend  of  the  Southwestern 
Indians,  and  .so  filled  with  action,  my.stery  and 
color  as  to  delight  young  readers  nine  to  fifteen. 

Tiir:  Fighting  Mascot,  by  Tommy  Kehoe. 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  $1,35.)  Written  primarily 
for  boys,  this  account  of  the  actual  war  experi- 
ences of  the  youngest  soldier  in  the  trenches  has 
a  thrill  and  an  appeal  for  every  lover  of  cour- 
age, self-sacrifice,  and  of  the  spirit  of  youth. 

Scouting  with  Gkneral  Prrshing.  by  Ev- 
eritt  Tomlinson.  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  $1.36.) 
Scouting,  not  in  France  but  in  Mexico  and  the 
Southwest  during  the  Border  troubles  of  1916, 
is  the  theme  of  this  boys'  book.  Full  of  adven- 
ture, with  a  dash  of  German  intrigue  in  Mexico. 

Working  My  Way  Around  the  World,  by 
Harry  A.  Franck.  (Century  Co.,  $1.35.)  This 
reproduction  loses  none  of  its  original  freshness 
and  vigor  by  being  abridged.  Thu.s  planned  to 
appeal  to  younger  readers,  it  will  give  them 
many    hours    of   entertainment. 

The  Boy  Hikkrs.  by  Chelsea  Curtis  Fraser. 
(Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.,  $1.25.)  Eight  boy.s 
"hike"  from  Pennsylv.inia  to  New  York  City, 
enjoying  en  route  adventures  varying  from  pa- 
triotically gratuitous  farm  work  to  the  cap- 
ture of  a  German  spy.   Boys   10  to  16. 

Under  Orders,  by  Harold  S.  Latham.  (Mac- 
millan  Co.,  fl.35.)  A  lively  story  of  a  Boy's 
Club  with  its  comradeship,  idealism,  and  capac- 
ity to  train  boys  for  citizenship  by  finding  out- 
lets for  energy  along  lines  of  service  to  th« 
community. 

For  the  Youngs  Children 

A  Little  Boy  Losr.  by  W.  H.  Hudson. 
(Alfred  A.  Knopf,  $1.50.)  The  autobiography  of 
a  boy  that  loved  outdoors,  by  a  famous  author 
who  remembered  his  own  boyhood  fancies  and 
adventures. 

Little  Miss  Grasshopper,  by  Johanna  Spyri. 
(T.  Y.  Crowell  Co.,  50  cents.)  A  delightful  little 
story  with  an  Alpine  setting,  by  the  author  of 
"Heidi."  Told  with  the  same  charm  as  her 
previous  books. 

The  Turquoise  Story  Book,  by  Ada  and 
Eleanor  Skinner.  (Duffield  &  Co.,  $1.75.)  Collec- 
tion for  young  readers  of  stories,  legends  and 
poems  about  summer  and  nature.  Third  volume 
in  a  series  of  nature  books. 

Star  Stories  for  Little  Folk,  by  Gertrude 
Chandler  Warner.  (Pilgrim  Press,  50  cents.) 
Something  novel  in  instructive  literature  for  chil- 
dren. Lessons  in  which  the  locating  of  the  stars 
Is  made  an  absorbing  game. 

The  Boy  Who  Knrw  Wuat  the  Birds  Said, 
by  Padriae  Colum,  illustrated  by  Dugald  Stewart 
Walker.  (Macmillan  Co.,  $1.50.)  Irish  folk-lore 
tales  of  giants  and  birds  and  fairies,  written  and 
illustrated  in   delightfully   fantastic  style. 

The  Book  of  Nonsense,  by  Edward  Lear. 
(Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.,  50  cents.)  A  new  edi- 
tion of  the  old,  favorite,  nonsense  rimes ;  de- 
signed for  children,  these  delicious  absurdities 
never  fail  to  charm  the  "grown-ups"  as  well. 

Insect  Adventures,  by  .T.  Henri  Fabre, 
(World  Book  Co..  Yonkers.  N.  Y.,  $1.)  A  selec- 
tion of  the  most  adaptable  of  that  famous  scien- 
tist's well-known  studies  of  insects,  retold  for 
young   people    by    Louise   Seymour    Hasbrouck. 

The  Jolly  Book  of  Funcraft,  by  Patter 
Beard.  (Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  $1.50.)  A  iiook 
containing  any  number  of  jolly  games  for  little 
peop'o  and  new  ways  of  having  "truly  fun"  with 
.sinull  trouble  and  less  expense.   Children  T)  to    1'.'. 

Mother  West  Wind  "Where"  Stories,  by 
Thornton  W,  Rurge.ss.  (Little.  Brown  *  Co.. 
$1.)  Fanciful  animal  tale.s  for  children  four  to 
twelve  in  which  Peter  Habbit  learns  much  of 
interest,    including    where    Mr.    Gobbler    .irot    the 


By  Their 
Fruits 


"By  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them." 

One  of  the  fruits  of  Chris- 
tian Science  is 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

An  International  Daily  Newspaper 

Here  you  see  the  power  and 
value  of  Truth  and  Principle 
applied  to  the  affairs  of  the 
whole  ^vo^ld. 

You  see  a  newspaper  with- 
out sensationalism,  gossip, 
unsavory  details,  exaggera- 
tion or  falseness.  And  yet — 
or  rather  because  of  it  —  a 
highly  interesting  and  edify- 
ing newspaper.  The  Monitor 
is  all  the  more  interesting 
because  its  readers  know  that 
what  they  read  is  true,  and 
therefore  has  a  real  bearing 
upon  their  thought  and  lives. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor 
is  $9.00  a  year  by  mail,  or  may  be 
obtained  at  newsstands,  hotels  and 
Christian  Science  reading-rooms. 
A  monthly  trial  subscription  by 
mail  anywhere  in  the  world  for 
75c ;   a   single  copy  for  3c  stamp. 

THE  CHRISTIAN   SCIENCE 

PUBLISHING  SOCIETY 

BOSTON  U.  S.  A. 

Sole  publiahera  of  all  authorized 
Christian  Scj«nc«  litoratuitj 


RISING  JAPAN 

An  eminent  Japanese  scholar  writes 
from  Tokyo  that  he  regards  Dr.  J.  T. 
Sunderland's  Rising  Japan  (G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  $i,2s)  as  distinctly  the  best 
book  on  Japanese  civilization,  the  aims  and 
ideals  of  the  Japanese  nation,  and  the  rela- 
tions of  Japan  with  America,  that  has 
appeared  from  any  pen.  He  asks  permis- 
sion   to    translate    it    into   Japanese. 

The  London  Times  devotes  two  columns 
to  the  book,  giving  it  high  ))raise  and  urg- 
ing its  wide  reading  in  England  as  well  as 
in  America. 


The  Origin  of  the  Bible 

(The  Bible  in  the  Light  of  Modem 
Knowledge) 

By  J.  T.  SUNDERLAND.  M.A.,  D.D. 

The  Beacon  Press,  Boston,  pp.  388,  $i.20  nft 

The  Librarian  of  one  of  the  largest  Pub- 
lic Libraries  in  America  writes:  '"For 
some  years  I  have  taken  special  pains  to 
secure  for  our  shelves  all  the  books  of  real 
value  on  the  Bible  that  have  been  pub- 
lished in  this  country  or  Ens'-tnd.  and  I 
waitt  to  say  that  in  my  judgment  Dr. 
Sunderland's  work  is  the  best  thitt  has 
afteured  from  the  Pen  of  any  scholar.  I 
recommend   it  above   all  others." 


How  to  Use  The  Independent  in 
the  Teaching  of  Civics 

Hv    SIMON'    J.     ll'MNKKSKY,    A.B..    LL.B. 
Teachers,  write   for  it   .uul   It   will  be  sent   frtfe. 

The  Independent.   119  W.  40th  St..  N.  Y. 
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struttinK  nabit.  Charmingly  illustrated  in  color 
by  Harrison  Cady. 

The  Loyaity  of  Elizabkth  Bkss,  by  E.  C. 
Scot'.  (Macmillan  Co..  $1.35.)  The  delightful 
pranks  and  pastimes  of  a  little  Southern  Kirl 
of  the  late  sbcties.   For  Rirls  eifiht  to  (ifleeii. 

LiTTLK  Allies,  by  Beatrice  Forbes-Robertson 
Hale.  (Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co..  .Sl.SO).  A  jolly 
tale  of  adventures  in  patriotism  of  three  New 
Yorkers  and  a  little  French  visitor.  Illustrations 
in   color   by   Alice   Beard. 

In  the  Days  of  the  Guild,  by  L.  Lamprey. 
(Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  $1.50.)  A  book  full 
of  the  romantic  flavor  of  "Merrie  En.eland"  of 
the  old  days.  Fact,  fiction  and  poetry  so  blend- 
ed as  to  delight  young  people  ten   to  sixteen. 

The  Jolly  Shipleys,  by  Elizabeth  Price. 
(Pilgrim  Press,  Boston,  SI. 25.)  A  wholesome 
story  of  home  life  concerninsr  the  influence  of 
the  six  Shipley  children  on  a  wealthy  neigh- 
bor's son.  For  boys  and  girls  ten  to  fifteen  years. 

Oxcb;  Uro.N  a  Time  Animal  Stories,  by  Caro- 
lyn Sherwin  Bailey.  (Milton  Bradley  Co.,  Spring- 
rield,  Mass.)  Entertaining  stories  for  young  chil- 
dren, attributing  human  impulses  and  conduct 
to  the  animal  world,  and  indirectly,  pointing  a 
moral. 

The  Book  of  Elves  and  Fairies,  by  Frances 
Jenkins  Olcott,  illustrated  by  Milo  Winter. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  S2.)  The  best  fairy  tales 
of  all  nations  and  ages,  retold  with  a  charm 
that  appeals  to  all,  the  young  folks  and  their 
elders,   too. 

Nature  Stories  to  Tell  to  Children,  by  H. 
Waddingham  Sears.  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  .'?1.2o.) 
Nature  tales  which  have  a  real  value  in  that 
they  combine  useful,  if  simple,  facts  of  plant 
and  animal  life  with  enough  of  the  "story"  ele- 
ment to  stimulate  youthful  imaginations. 

Over  Indian  and  Animal  Trails,  by  Jean  M. 
Thompson.  (Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  S2.)  A 
book  about  Indians  and  animals,  with  colored 
pictures  by  Paul  Bransom — what  more  could 
any  child-heart  desire?  A  great  deal  of  natural 
history  will  be  imbibed  in  the  reading  of  it. 

Our  Humble  Helpers,  by  John  Henri  Fabre, 
translated  by  Florence  Constable  Bicknell.  (Cen- 
tury Co.,  S2.)  Familiar  talks  on  our  domestic 
animals  by  the  late  eminent  scientist.  While 
mainly  written  for  children,  contains  much  that 
will  inform  and  interest  the  older  members  of 
the  family. 

Stories  Girls  will  Like 

Tales  from  Shakespeare,  by  Charles  and 
Mary  Lamb.  (T.  Y.  Crowell  Co.,  ?2. )  A  new 
edition  of  an  old  favorite,  delightfully  illustrated 
with  sixteen  pictures  in  color  by  Gertrude  D. 
Hammond. 

Twin  Travelers  in  South  America,  by  Mary 
H.  Wade.  (Frederick  A.  Stokes  Oj.,  S2.)  A 
story-book  journey  thru  "the  other  America" 
for  boys  and  girls  between  eight  and  thirteen 
years  of  age. 

Isabel  Carleton's  Friends,  by  Margaret 
Ashmun.  (Macmillan  Co.,  $1.35.)  Another  chap- 
ter in  the  happy  life  of  a  very  real  and  charm- 
ing young  heroine.  Delightful  reading  for  girls 
fourteen   to  twenty. 

L'HOMMR  \ERT.  by  Jetta  S.  Wolff.  (E.  P.  Dut- 
ton  &  (io.,  65  centa.)  Ten  short  stories  for  young 
people,  written  in  elementary  French,  and  in- 
tended primarily  as  a  supplement  to  a  text  book. 
One  of  the  Modem  Language  Series. 

A  Girl  Sciut  of  Red  Rose  Troop,  by  Amy  E. 
Blanchard.  (W.  A.  Wilde  Co.)  This  well-known 
writer  for  girls  haa  produce<l  another  of  her 
lively  stories.  Any  one  interested  in  Girl  Scout 
activities  will  find  them  here  entertainingly  de- 
•crif/ed. 

Hai  y  Merbill'3  Honey  Quest,  by  Anni'j 
Eliz»lj<;th  Harri«.  (Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co., 
$1.?.^.)  The  story  of  a  girl  of  ffiurtecn,  who, 
placerl  in  a  lonely  situation,  set  her  whole  bright 
will  to  the  conquering  thereof,  with  a  reward 
lieyond  her  fondest  dreams. 

Fiction  for  Grown-Ups 

Ca.viim.a.  by  VM/.nifih  Robins.  (Dodd.  Mead 
ic  Co.,  81.60.)  The  love  story  of  an  American 
divorf:<^f  and  an  KngliHh  nobleman.  The  charac- 
ter   delineation    is    particularly    int<Te»ting. 

Hkw.N  of  Tkoy  and  R'WK,  by  PhylliH  Bottome. 
(Century  Co.,  $1.25.  >  Two  d'lightfifl  Rtoric.4  of 
KnglMh  women  and  their  men  folkx,  writt<'n 
trith  rare  inxight  into  fenriinine  psychology,  by 
th«  author  of  "The  I^ark  Tower." 

Wr,  OtHF.ru.  I<y  Henri  Barb-mse.  (E.  P.  Dut- 
ton  Sc  Co.,  ?I.5'i.»  "In  the  firdinary  courre  of 
time  all  thingM  t»<Tom''  fonfuH'-rl"  furnish**  th'' 
motif  'it  lh<-He  fif'y  «horl  Kt/»rie^,  pasnionat.*', 
▼Irid,  somelim**  incomprehensible,  by  the  au- 
thor of  "I'niU-r   Fire." 

TwFrfTY-TiiRKf:  ANo  A  Half  Hoi;rk'  T,K.vvr. 
by  Mary  KoI.'tIb  Kinehart,  (Doran  Cf>.,  fi' 
»*m*n  )  When  the  non-com  fr<  ih  from  '■oll"g<' 
nml"-^  a  Ic-t  watch  out  I  The  udvnturcH  Ih.it 
hi>i  /vag«T  brought  on  Serg<-(int  f«r>iy  fill  the 
Tri'<"t  "ntertaininfc  war  story  Mr»,  Kinehart  has 
wrilUfn 
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Out  of  the  Silences 

By    MARY    E.    WALLER 

Author  of  The  Wood-carver  of  'Lympus 
A  virile  romance  of  the  present  day  with 
its  scenes  laid  in  Canada. 
The  plot  is  original  and  is  worked  out  with 
the  same  skill  that  gave  "The  Wood- 
carver  of  'Lympus"  and  "A  Cry  in  the 
Wilderness"  such  a  strong  and  popular 
appeal. 

"Miss  Waller  has  done  no  better  work 
.  .  .  it  is  an  epic  in  prose." — New  York 
Tribune.  $1.50  net 

Our  Admirable  Betty 

By  JEFFERY  FARNOL 
Author  of   The  Broad  Hiyhway 
A    joyous     and     vigorous     romance     of    the 
period    of    "The    Broad    Highway." 
Bewitching   Betty   is   one   of   the   most   ador- 
able   of    heroines,     Sergeant     Zebadee    is    a 
whimsical     character     who     adds     humor     to 
the   tale,    while   Major  d'Arcy   is   as   delight- 
ful  as   any   hero   that   Farnol   has  created. 
"Mr.   Farnol   has  seldom   written   in   happier 
vein." — Boston    Transcript.  $1.60  net 
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Representative  British 
Dramas: 

Victorian    and   Modern 
Edited  by  MONTROSE  J.  MOSES 
Contains    the    complete    text    of    twenty-one 
plays    from    BuKver-Lytton    down    to    Gals- 
worthy and  Dunsany.     873  pages.     $4.00  net 

Little  Theater  Classics 

Volume  I 

By   SAMUEL  A.   ELIOT,  JR. 

Contains   five   classic    one-act   plays   of   rare 

merit  adapted  for  "Little  Theaters,"  or  for 

stay-at-home   readers.  $1.50  net 
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Wood  row  Wilson: 

An  1  ntcrpretatiun 
By  A.  MAURICE  LOW 
A  keen  and  impartial  analysis  of  the  char- 
acter and  motives  of  the  President  as 
revealed  by  his  speeches,  writings  and 
statesmanship,  by  the  American  corre- 
spondent  of    the   London    "Morning    Post." 

$2.00  net 

George  Westinghouse : 

His    Life   and   Achievements 
By  FRANCIS  E.  LEUPP. 
The  biography  of  one  of  America's  greatest 
inventors    that   reads    like   a    romance. 

$3.00  net 

The  Golden  Road 

By   LILIAN   WHITING 
A  resume  of  the  varied   experiences  of  one 
of  America's   best   known  women   of   letters, 
gathered  along   "The  Golden   Road"   of  life, 
at    home    and    abroad.  $3-00  net 

My  Chinese  Days 

By    GULIELMA    F.    ALSOP 
With     its     background     of     oriental     colors, 
customs   and    mystery,    this   is    a    volume    of 
really   wonderful    vignettes   of   Chinese    life, 
by   a  woman   physician.  $2.00  net 
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iioo&g  on  tf)e  l^ar 
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Heroes  of  Aviation 

By  LAURENCE  La  TOURETTE  DRIGGS 

Authentic  stories  of  the  famous  French, 
-American,  English,  Italian  and  Belgian 
aviatorSj    by    an    authoritative    writer. 

$1.50  net 

Tales  of  War 

By   LORD   DUNSANY 
Wondeiful   vignettes   are   these  tales   of   the 
great    European    tragedy,    and    all    bear    the 
stamp     of    ^Lord     Dunsany's     artistry     and 
sense   of   romance.  $1.25  net 
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Happy  Jack 


By  THORNTON  W.  BURGESS 
The  story  of  Thrift  —  taught  by  one  of 
Mother  Nature's  thriftiest  little  people. 
Mr.  Burgess  is  well  acquainted  with  Hajipy 
Jack's  thrifty  habits,  and  tells  all  about 
them    in    his    new    book.  $1.25  net 

Mother  West  Wind 
"Where"  Stories 

By   THORNTON   W.    BURGESS 
The     eighth      and      final     volume     in     the 
"Mother    West    Wind     Series"    of    Animal 
stories.  $1.00  net 

Five  in  a  Ford 

By    MAKY    P.    WELLS    SMITH 

The    fourth    volume    in    the    jolly    "Summer 
Vaiation   S<ric3."  $'35  net 

Sniffy, Snappy  and  Velvet  Paw 

By    UrTIf    ().    DN'KK 
The     adventures     of     three     sprightly     grey 
mice.  60  cents  net 

Indian  Heroes  and  Great  Chieftains 

By    CHARLES    A.    EASTAIAN 
The    life    stories    of    fifteen    famous    Indian 
(Jhicfs,    by    one    who    knew    them    best. 

$1.25  net 


Boy  Scouts  at  Sea 

By   ARTHUR   A.   CAREY 
A  dandy  sea   scout   story   by   the  pioneer  in 
the    Sea    Scouting    movement.  $i.3S  net 

Scout  Drake  in  War  Time 

By   ISABEL   IIORNIBROOK 
The   story  of   Lonny    Drake's   busy   summer 
opens  at  a  National  ('iuard  Camp.        $1.35  net 

Captain  Kituk 

By    ROY   J.    SNELL 
The    strange    and    hazardous    adventures    of 
an    ambitious    Kskimo    I.hI.  $'..!.S   net 

Old  Crow  and  His  Friends 

By    KATHARINE    B.    JUDSON 
Stories    that    were    told    to    Indian    children 
many    years   ago.  $1-35  net 

Little  Cuba  Libre 

By  JANE   P.   DLKKiAN 
The    story    of   a    little    patriotic    Cuban    girl. 

$i.,i.S    nrt 

Rhymes  and  Tales  for  Children 

By  ETTA  A.  and  MARY  F.  BLALSDELL 
Verse  and  stories  with  colored  illustrations 
for  the  very  youngest  readers.       55   cents   net 


Our  Complete  Juvenile  Catalogfue  will  be  sent  on  requegt 
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First  Important  **Llfe" 

WlUl'TKN    Wnil    All!    UK 

LIEUT.-COL.  REQUIN 

Of   Marshal   Foch'»   Staff 

0  C  H 

THE    MAN 

By  CLARA  E.  LAUGHLIN 

tl  STEPHANE  LAUZANNE,  Editor  of  "Le  Matin," 
(ay«:    "  Have  read  with   intense   interest.    Ameri- 
cans will  find  it  the  true  picture." 
1st  Edition  SOLD   OUT  Publication  Day! 

llUifliiiliil.    cluth.    $1.00    net 
NORMAN  DUNCANS  FINAL  LABRADOR  TALES 

Two    Vols. 

Each 
Illustrated 
SL-ift    vet 


Battles  Royal 

Down  North 

Harbor  Tales 
Down  North 


HONORE 
WILLSIE 

taiJ,  "The  bent 
shot  t-Atiiiy  writer 
in  the  countrv." 
"Battles  Roval"  is  poweitul,  lUgBeil.  iilmcisi  ftMrsonie  in  Its 
tragic  intensity;  tlie  iillier.  "llaibor  Talcs,"  is  tender, 
iHiainl,  ami  marked  l>y  that  supreme  quality  of  the  story- 
teller'*   all       iiiialt'ectol    simplicity 

NEWELL  DWICHT  HILLIS'  TWO  CONVINCING  BOOKS 

On  the  Kaiser's    Each    Cloth 
•Scutcheon  $1.00  net 


The  Blot 


GERMAN 


Two    books    of    great    interest 
in    connection    with    the    prob- 
lems    of     I'KACE.        Whether  .    ,_,--.    _.   ..^  ____,«. 
in    the   rtinn.    or    home,    every  ATPnPITII7N 
patriot    should    know    at    first-  /\  1  1\  \/ Vi  1  llj  iJ 
hand    tliu   work    of    the    nefarl-  ui;,i,  «fl;j,  .■,,  ni.  ,         l     .,„ 
ous   ■I'OTSDAM    CANt!-   and  VVilh  Affidavits,  Photographs,  etc. 

their    iiowerfnlly-wrouglit    plans    to    loot    the    wliole    world — 
which    all    but    succeeded! 

!  THOMAS  TIPLADY'S  '•SKY  PILOT"  TALES 


The  Soul  of 
the  Soldier 


Two  books 

that 

u^ll  live 


Cloth,   Net  $1.25 

The  Siirth  American 
says  of  these  two  en- 
during works  on  "the 
<;  real  Adventure:" 
"An  outpouring  of  hu- 
man nature  that  dif- 
ferentiates Tiplady'9 
work    from    a    legion    of  Cloth.     Net  $1.00 

war  books   that  have  gone   before  " 


The  Cross  at 
the  Front 


LIVELY  STORIES  FOR  BOYS 

GRIT-A-    DILLON  WALLACE 

Of  nVT'T''\^  author  of  "Ungava  Bob."  etc..  is  to 
r^l,!*  I\  I  Y  the  front  with  a  new  Tale  of  the 
*  •^»^*  ^  *  »  Labrador  Wild.  For  adventure  and 
realism  of  the  most  healthful  sort  boys  will  And  it  difficult 
indeed  to  beat  this  latest  story  from  the  surviving  companion 
of  Leonidas  Ilubbard,  Jr.,  the  Labrador  e.\plorer.  lllui- 
trnted.    Net  $1.25. 


UNCLE  JOE'S  Edward  A.  Slei 

LINCOLN 


ISLAND 


iner 

author   of    "On   the  Trail 

of  the  Iniiiiigrant,"  etc.  gives 
us  a  delightful  story  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  upon  the  boys  of  a 
far-away  land.  Will  move  every  patriotic  American  to  greater 
zeal   and  greater  service  to-day.     lUu.ilrnted.     Net  $1.00. 

CAMERON  EDWIN  C.BURRITT 

the  author  of  "The  Boy  S(K)ut 
Crusoes."  presents  a  new  sheaf  of 
Adventures  in  the  South  Seas.  The 
success  of  "Hoy  Scout  Crusoes"  has  furnished  the  incentive 
for  a  fascinating  story  of  adventures  which  will  keep  the 
reader  siiellbound  until  the  last  page  is  readied,  lllus- 
trated.     Net   $1.25. 

AT  HIS  COUN-  ALBERT  LEE 

t  ■  '|>X.y>0    /^    A   Y     f  lias  written  the  tlrst 

I    K  Y     ^   I       All  big    Tale    of    the    great 

(ien.  Sir  K.  Baden-I'owell  says:  "It  is  a  most  e.xeiting  yarn 
for  boys  which  should  arouse  their  spirit  of  patriotic  adora- 
tion."     lUustrated.     Net   $1.25. 


Atk  ANY  Bookseller  for 


m 


BOOKS : 

158  Fifth  Avtnae,  New  York 

17  N.  Wtbaih  Avenue,  Cliicafo 


Fleming  H. 

Revell 

Company 

New  York  158  Fifth  Are. 
Chica!;ol7N.Wabasi)Afe. 


CONFESSIONS  OF  A 

MOTION  PICTURE  PRESS 

AGENT 

{Vitiitiiitnil  fntiii  iini/e  3.i()) 
Wlii'ic  wi'it'  tln'.vV  Siiiiic  Olio  siijjKt'^ti'd  that 
"Stii-it'ty"  (Idt'.s  not  .sliuw  up  until  S :!)()  or 
uiiu'  o'clocli.  \\'i'  wailt'd  )iiitii'iill.v.  The 
iTowil  of  i)ii.ss-li(i>lilers  now  bt'Ktiu  to  lutike 
llu'ir  jiinn'iuaui'i',  iiilcriuinglfil  with  uu 
occ'iisionai  imrelmsor.  There  wore  tVw  car- 
liajjt's,  jiossihly  two  dozt'ii  couplos  iu  oveii- 
iiiS  tirt's.s,  till'  otiiors  ail  in  .street  <'lothes. 
Ity  nine  o'clock  it  hail  dawnecl  on  the  most 
ulitii.se  thiit  the  Four  Hundred  had  stayed 
iiwjiy  hut  had  sent  its  cooks,  grooms,  wait- 
ing maids  and  butlers! 

ISriitus  remained  sjiiiRuine,  as  befitted 
an  exponent  of  New  'l"liouj;ht.  "It  will  tiiko 
five  or  si.v  weeks  to  get  them  coming,"  he 
exphiiued.  "Anyhow,  Society  isn't  btick  in 
town  yet — we  shouldn't  have  issued  our  iu- 
vitiition  so  etirly."  It  was  the  fact,  how- 
ever, that  we  didn't  sell  a  hundred  of  our 
$;5  seats  thruout  the  entire  sejison,  nor 
did  "Society"  ever  show  up  iu  any  numbers. 
(':itiline,  clever  adsmith  tho  he  was,  had 
fooled  himself  and  lis  ou  the  amusement 
psychology  of  the  millionaire  who  likes  to 
ttike  the  movies  incognito  and  reserves  dis- 
play for  the  oiierti.  ritiin,  oi-dintuy  people 
were  scarinl  away  by  the  still  prices. 

Brutus  stuck  it  out  for  montlis  to  con- 
stantly diminishing  receipts  which  at  the 
end  scarcely  paid  the  weekly  rent.  Then  iu 
disgust  he  turned  the  management  of  the 
theater  over  to  a  liroadway  personage  who 
is  fond  of  styling  himself  the  "(Jo-tJit-Em 
(Juy."  The  latter  cut  the  prices  to  twenty- 
five  and  fifty  ceuts,  camoutiaged  the  lobby, 
decorated  the  stage,  trimmed  the  pictures, 
and  introduced  warlilers  of  popular  ditties. 
These  innovations  set  the  business  soaring, 
;md  the  remainder  of  the  season  was  on  at 
least  a  ptirtly  self-supporting  basis. 

The  happeniugs  recorded  above  would 
have  proved  a  tragedy  to  a  theatrical  show- 
man who  must  necessarily  create  au  imme- 
ditite  demtuid  for  his  goods  or  close  up  shop. 
With  the  large  film  corporation,  however, 
the  New  York  opening  is  "window  dress- 
ing." Success  or  non-success  of  its  rented 
Broadway  theater  is  after  all  a  minor  mat- 
ter comiiared  to  the  national  and  world- 
wide distributi(Ui  of  ^ts  films.  Armed  with 
the  sincere  laudations  given  to  our  weekly 
output  by  the  metropolittin  critics,  we  ad- 
drest  ourselves  to  the  country  at  large. 
Sales  branches  were  established  in  all  the 
important  cities,  contracts  were  entered 
into  with  thousands  of  little  and  big  picture 
Louses,  and  from  Oshkosh  to  San  Antonio 
and  from  Bangor  to  Aberdeen  signs  like 
this  were  emblazoned  on  their  fronts : 

MONTEZUMA  PICTURES 

THE    KIND    YOU    PAY    $.'}    FOR    IN 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

HERE— 10  CENTS ! 

As  the  innumerable  contracts  rolled  in, 
each  accompanied  by  a  request  for  a  regu- 
lar supply  of  photograjihs  and  press  mat- 
ter, I  entered  ou  a  whole.sale  publicity  dis- 
tribution that  put  in  the  shade  all  my  pre- 
vious efforts.  The  jtress  deiuirtment  was 
now  a  swetitshop  in  which  all  htinds  fever- 
ishly iienned,  typewrote  and  assembled  a 
^'iist  product  of  words.  Our  press  sheets 
were  printed  in  five  thousand  lots,  and  our 
current  stock  of  25, (MM)  photographs  was 
weekly  drawn  uiion  for  shipments  to  the 
four  qutirters  of  the  compass.  We  entered 
into  correspondence  witli  London,  Piiris, 
Rome,  Calcutta,  Tokio,  I'ueuos  Aires,  Mel- 
bourne and  other  remote  centers.  We  han 
died  anything  from  selling  a  star's  photo  to 
an  individiiiil  motion  picture  fan  to  Itind- 
iiig  a  whide  page  of  Montezuma  publicity 
in  the  Cleveland  Lcinkr  or  the  New  Or- 
leans Item. 


ii 


No  Other   Man 


» 


says  'I'licotiiuc  Uooscvclt,  "can  quite  par- 
.illol  tile  work  that  Mr.  Siiuuiuls  lias  done. 
It  is  hard  to  say  what  most  to  admire; 
the  really  extraurdiuary  grasp  of  the  es- 
sential facts  of  the  war  which  is  shown; 
or  the  transparent  clearness  with  which 
tlie  facts  are  hrouf^lit  out;  or  the  entire 
fairness  ami  impartiality  of  the  conclu- 
sions," which  cue  linds  in 

FRANK  H.  SIMONDS* 

History  of  the  World  War 

.Since  the  clay  in  July,  1914,  wlicn  one  (l.iiii- 
iiitf  editorial  of  iMaiik  11.  Siinonds  startltil 
i\'ew  York,  his  fame  has  siretciicj  around  the 
world. 

He  is  road  liy  European  freneral  staffs.  He  is 
welcoiued  hy  President  I'oiiicaire  and  by  Lloyd 
luorge.  He  is  the  one  great  historian  whom 
tliis    war    lias    devcloiicd. 

And  because  I'" rank  H.  Simonds  has  become 
so  great,  the  whole  world  is  eager  to  help  him 
with  tlie  writing  of  this  story.  Therefore  those 
who  know  best  some  individual  part  of  the 
great  coiillict — those  who  have  Jilaycd  a  part  in 
it — have  written  of  what  they  know  best.  There 
are  hundreds  of  those  contributors.  One-third 
of  the  whole  history  is  written  by  them — the 
other  two-thirds  being  written  by  Frank  II. 
Siinonds.  They  are  the  flashes  of  light  illumi- 
nating the   tapestry   he  wxaves. 

Two   Volumes   Now  Ready 

A  Low  Price  Until  the  Books  Are  Finished 

The  price  of  paper  will  go  up  again  very  soon. 
So  to  those  who  help  us  put  in  our  paper  order 
at  onee — by  ordering  a  set  now — before  comple- 
tion— we  make   a  special   low   price. 

Send  the  coupon  today  for  a  set  at  the  low 
bcfore-publication  price.  You  will  get  the  first 
two  volumes  on  approval  and  you  will  get  each 
other  volume  as  soon  as  it  comes  out.  In  the 
history  of  this  nation  or  of  the  world  there  has 
never   been   a   war    like   this. 

You  must  know  the  truth  about  this  stupen- 
dous  thing.     You   must   see    into    its    heart. 

You  who  live  in  this  generation  must  own 
this  work — you  who  have  an  opportunity  to 
save   money   on    it   must  not   miss   this   chance. 

REVIEW   OF   REVIEWS   COMPANY 

30  IRVING  PLACE  NEW  YORK 


REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  CO.,  30  Irving  Place,  New  York  : 

Gentlemen: — 

riease  send  me,  all  charges  prepaid,  the  first  two 
volumes  of  the  "History  of  the  World  War"  by  Frank 
H.  Simonds  and  other  famous  contributors.  If  not 
satisfactory  I  will  return  them  in  five  days,  but  other- 
wise I  will  remit  $1.00  a  month  for  IS  months.  In 
return  I  am  to  receive  the  other  volumes  (making  a  total 
of  five)  of  this  history  as  soon  as  they  are  released  from 
the  Tress.  The  set  will  contain  the  complete  historj'  of 
this  World  War  from  beginning  to  end. 

Name    

Address     

Occupation (I-12-7-1S) 

AUTHORS 

What  have  you  in  perfected  MSS,,  fiction, 
verse  or  other  fields,  available  for  Bt)OK  make- 
up? Prompt  report  whether  or  not  we  will 
publish,  market  and  exploit  the  book  will  be 
rendered  if  given  option.    Forward  your  copy. 

ROXBURGH  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Inc. 
61  Court  Street.  Boston.  Mass. 


ftiP^-e^ 


-    No  other  publicalktit 

begins  lo  lurnish  Itie 
Uiiiplralion.  In\lruell«>ii 
and  iKtormalion  tor 

flik"^      Sunday  School 
o**^.. ,      Teachers  «i».i 
I         Scholars 

I 

I  IH>»i 

I     St.MN*>      *I.U  m>llM.<r»4 
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With  the  approach  of  Now  Year's  the  first 
black  clouds  appeared  on  the  horizon.  An 
omen  of  this  was  when  the  telephone  coni- 
pany  cut  off  our  service,  sendins  the  presi- 
dent hurryiuR  downtown  for  cash  to  meet 
the  bill-  Trade  editors  greeted  me  with 
doubtful  welcome,  declaring  the  "ail"  hills 
long  overdue  and  stating  their  disinclina- 
tion to  pasture  a  "dead  one"  with  free  imb- 
licity.  Next,  a  tidal  wave  of  economy  struck 
the  office.  Heads  were  lopped  olT  in  every 
direction,  private  telephoning  was  forbid- 
den, vouchers  were  scrutinized,  and  ex- 
penditure was  curtailed.  (Jossip  was  rife 
on  the  street  that  we  would  soon  go  bank- 
rupt. Nevertheless  Brutus  got  another  firm 
of  very  powerful  Wall  Street  magnates  in- 
terested,  and   we  continued  to  plod  on. 

How  came  Montezuma  so  near  to  wreck- 
age after  only  five  months  of  operation? 
Sales  were  tremendous ;  the  films  were  dis- 
placing those  of  older  concerns  everywhere. 
The  first  reason  was  the  staggering  expense 
of  conducting  twenty-eight  separate  branch 
distributing  businesses  in  as  many  cities, 
together  with  the  home  office  "overhead." 
The  second  rea.-^on.  equally  important,  was 
the  contract  entered  into  with  the  studio 
producers  by  which  we  paid  them  at  the 
rate  of  $40,000  for  every  long  picture  and 
$20,000  for  each  short  one— about  $6,000.- 
000  per  annum.  The  highly  famed  directors 
had  named  their  own  figure,  and  it  was 
breaking  Montezuma's  back.  Grandiose 
ideas  of  production  ruled  everybody.  A 
sub-director  would  be  getting  $25,000  a 
year,  and  even  featured  players  would  re- 
ceive a  moiety  of  that  amount.  The  most 
expensive  locations  were  rented,  yachts 
and  railroad  trains  were  chartered,  free 
automobiles  were  for  everybody,  elaborate- 
ly built  structures  were  fired  and  shipping 
was  blown  up  to  provide  a  200-foot  flash 
in  a  5000-foot  picture. 

I  shall  not  bother  the  reader  with  the 
detailed  after-history  of  Montezuma  in  its 
st<x-k  market  ups  and  downs,  its  quarrels 
with  the  directors,  and  its  kaleidoscopic 
changes  of  management.  A  year  and  a  half 
later  it  was  bruited  about  that  the  i)arent 
corporation  owed  one  of  the  studio  pro- 
ducfTs  $800.r)00  and  another  one  ."KfJOO.WK). 
The  huge  returns  they  had  counted  on 
simply  weren't  in  the  business,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  get  out.  Went.  too.  all  the 
high-priced  stars,  the  fancy-salaried  home 
officials,  and  the  whole  blind  system  of  pro- 
duction waste.  The  Montezuma  makes 
"ch«^ap"  pictures  now ;  tlie  financiers  in 
charge  would  shy  at  a  famous  stellar  name 
as   they  would   at  the  Kaiser's. 

As  to  the  "old  gang,"  most  of  them  are 
widely  scattered.  The  directors-general 
found  a  rival  corporation  willing  to  pay 
them  big  prices  for  their  work,  tho  under 
a  reduced  scale  of  prorluetjon  and  with 
fewer  cf>mpanies.  The  Healer  has  returned 
to  his  healing.  Catiline  to  his  advertising 
dej-k.  arjfl  I'rutiis  busies  himself  with  a  pro- 
duction comjjariy,  while  the  "fJo-Oet-Em 
Ouy"  has  V*uilt  theaters,  established  an  ex- 
hibitors' circuit,  and  is  reputed  to  draw  a 
princely  sjilary  as  an  adviser-in-chief  to  a 
promijent  film  maker,  f.ong  sincp  I  be- 
came ,'in   inde(,endent  Kcribbler. 

The  gigantic,  ra^iidly  shifting  and  Hf  I 
may  so  '-all  it)  mushrfK>m  character  of  film 
ent^rprize  in  illustrated  by  the  brief  bis- 
U>ry  I  have  been  recounting.  As  n  highly 
■peciilative  and  hazarrlous  game,  it  far  out- 
clannes  the  fdd  line  theater  with  the  lat- 
tei's  folid  foundation  of  theater  syndicates 
and  pri'>prietorMhi().  Nobody  can  corner  the 
18,(KK)  picture  theaters  of  the  United 
StfltM,  just  an  nobody  can  rorner  prodiic- 
hij!  talent:  and  so  I  think  that  the  future 
of  th*-  films  will  ever  prei<«'nt  new  and  un- 
expected arigl's   to   the  faseinnted  observer. 

(To  he  concluded  in  a  later  tMBue) 
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WHAT  THE  WAR  MEANT 
TO  THE  U-BOAT 

{('oiiliiiiKd  from  /<(/ye  322) 

lanes  iilmiK  wlih'li  tlic  ll-lxiat  liliiridiM's  like 
a  liliiid  lisii  ;  the  iiiiiic  liclds,  Ixilli  IJritish 
iintl  (it't'iiiaii.  it  iiiiist  avoid;  lloatiiiK  mines 
that  liavc  l)r<iki'u  from  their  mooriiijjs ;  the 
ti-eachcrotis  tides,  traps,  decoys,  nets,  that 
make  a   ll-lxiat  journey   a  blind   hazard. 

To  these  wpeeial  risks  hav<'  to  be  added 
the  usual  sea  danKers,  and  the  wai'  risks — 
the  "blimiis,"  iiydroplanes  droi)pin{;  their 
bombs  from  the  sky,  the  little  patrol  boats, 
and  (inally,  the  (h>stroyer,  which  remains 
tlie    r-hoat's  chief  foe. 

Thei-e  ai-e  also  decided  limitations  in 
suhmai'ine  naviKation  and  operation.  The 
popular  idea  of  a  U-boat  emerging  and 
diving  again  with  porpoise  ease  is  (piite 
erroneous.  If  she  attempts  to  go  down  at 
an  angle  of  more  than  twelve  degrees,  her 
batt<M'y  tanks  overflow,  leaving  her  a  help- 
less, floating  hulk.  Abnii)t  dives  are  also 
very  dangerous.  A  submarine  commander 
told  me  that  his  hair  had  often  stood  on 
end  when,  on  a  quick  dive.  Ills  vessel  went 
down  and  down  till  he  thought  he  could 
never  stop  her.  Doubtless,  nuiny  a  ll-boat 
has  gone  headlong  into  the  deeps  where  the 
terrific  pressure  would  crash  her  iron  sides 
like  an  egg  shell.  Once  on  the  surface,  a 
large  IT-boat  would  require  several  minutes 
to  submerge,  and  if  she  were  seen  by  a  de- 
stroyer, her  fate  was  sealed  ;  for  no  matter 
what  depth  she  might  go,  the  telltale  wake 
floats  ui)  to  the  surface.  A  depth  mine 
dropt  at  its  head  closes  the  incident. 

Neither  can  a  U-boat  cruise  indefinitely 
under  water.  Seventy  to  one  hundred  miles 
is  about  the  limit.  After  that  it  nuist  come 
up  to  recharge  its  batteries  while  steam- 
ing along  the  surface. 

Surface  cruising  also  has  its  lim.its.  At 
low  speeds  a  submarine's  radius  runs  up 
to  six  or  seven  thousand  miles,  but  a  good 
deal  of  this  mileage  is  used  up  in  coming 
and  going  between  the  hunting  grounds  and 
the  base,  and  if  much  high  speed  work  is 
done  in  long  stern  chases  after  fleeing  mer- 
chant vessels  the  mileage  is  further  cut 
down.  A  U-boat  can  stay  away  from  its 
base  between  twenty  and  twenty-five  days. 

To  extend  this  tinu^  lin)it  many  attempts 
were  made  to  establish  supply  bases  in  the 
hunting  waters.  Food  could  be  obtained,  of 
course,  from  captured  ships ;  but  fuel  came 
less  easily.  One  ingenious  commander  used 
to  cache  barrels  of  fuel  oil  and  petrol, 
loot  from  tankers,  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
in  a  sheltered  cove.  I^ut  one  day  an  insig- 
nificant marker  buoy  in  the  middle  of  an 
"oil  spot"  betrayed  him.  The  customary 
j.rocedure  would  have  been  to  carry  otY  the 
barrels ;  but,  with  a  flash  of  genius,  the 
British  commander  renu^ved  the  bungs, 
poured  a  few  gallons  of  picric  acid,  a  pow- 
erful explosive,  into  each  barrel,  then  sunk 
them  again.  In  racing  automobiles  a  few 
drops  of  picric  acid  is  sometimes  added  to 
the  petrol  to  give  it  a  "kick,"  but  it  has 
to  be  dttne  very  carefully  or  the  engine  is 
liable  to  be  wrecked ;  so  it  does  not  require 
very  much  imagination  to  picture  the  fate 
of  that  particular  I'-boat. 

Sununing  up  the  I'-boat's  potentialities, 
we  find  that  it  is  limited  in  cruising  radius 
and  operations;  is  exposed  to  extva  sea  anil 
war  risks ;  is,  in  fact,  a  hnnteil  creatiutv 
The  loss  of  the  vessels,  it  slumld  be  remem- 
bered, w'as  aggravated  by  that  of  the  tor- 
pedoes they  carried.  The  smaller  boats 
usually  carried  ten ;  the  larger  autl  later 
types  about  twenty.  Now  a  torpedi>  is  an 
extremely  ccniplex  piet-e  of  mei'hanism  that 
takes  nuuiths  of  time  and  thousands  of 
dollars  to  build.  Accordingly,  if  a  U  boat 
was  sunk  outward  bouml  with  twenty  tox*- 
peiKu's,  their  loss  was  n\oiv  serious  thtui 
that  of  the  vessel. 
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MARSHAL  FERDINAND 
FOCH 

(Continued  from    pugc  339) 
been  on  the  verge  of  defeat.   General  Foch 
realized    that    his    country    was    in    great 
need. 

General  Foch  arrived  at  the  Marne  sec- 
tor just  in  time  to  find  a  lieutenant,  whom 
he  had  asked  to  work  on  his  now  stall". 
Heretofore,  the  lieutenant  had  been  serving 
on  General  Joifre's  staff,  and  happy  to' 
•work  once  uii/re  with  his  former  director 
of  the  War  School,  became  a  devoted  aide 
of  the  new  army  commander. 

Lieutenant  Andr6  Tardieu  had  the  pa- 
triotic joy  of  seeing  General  Foch  mak." 
his  immortal  offensive  against  the  Prussian 
guard,  with  the  help  of  Grossetti  and  of 
the  Moorish  troops. 

After  the  victories  of  Nancy  and  of  the 
Marne.  General  Foch  took  the  command 
of  the  French  armies  of  the  northeast : 
from  Doullens,  then  from  French  Flanders, 
General  Foch,  still  accompanied  by  Lieu- 
tenant Tardieu,  succeeded  in  checking  the 
German  rush  to  the  seacoast.  and  will  re- 
main famous  in  the  war's  history  by  his 
perfect  understanding  with  the  new  great 
British  armies  and  with  Kitchener,  French 
and  Haig. 

Foch  was  also  the  executive  brain  of 
the  bloody  battle  of  Ypres.  Knowing  the 
high  value  and  spirit  of  his  commanders. 
Generals  Grossetti,  Balfourier.  Dubois. 
Humbert,  he  was  unceasingly  in  close  co- 
operation with  the  British  and  Belgian 
staffs,  planning  new  operations,  and  next 
to  his  marvelous  deeds  of  Nancy  and  of 
La  Marne,  Ypres,  Dixmude  will  always 
be  associated  with  the  name  of  Foch. 

Like  Castelnau,  keeping  his  calmness  in 
spite  of  three  beloved  sons  killed,  like 
Pouydraguin,  losing  his  two  sons.  General 
Foch  was  winning  the  battles  of  humanity, 
trying  to  forget  that  in  the  rear,  an  heroic 
mother  of  France,  Madame  Foch.  was  al- 
ready in  mourning  for  their  only  son.  a 
courageous,  splendid  second  lieutenant  of 
St.  Cyr,  and  for  one  of  their  two  sons-in- 
law,  a  brave  among  the  brave,  Captain 
Becourt,  of  Nancy,  killed  at  the  head  of 
hi.s  Twenty-sixth  battalion  of  Blue  Devils, 
around  the  iron  mines  of  French  Lorraine. 

General  Foch  has  always,  in  the  worst 
of  his  deep  grief,  continued  to  serve  his 
country. 

At  sixty-seven  year.s  of  age  he  has  adapt- 
ed himself  to  these  four  years  of  war.  and 
he  has  been  the  supreme  and  victorious 
leader  of  all  allied  armies  on  the  ravaged 
noil  of  P'rance. 

<^ieneral  Petain,  whom  General  Foch 
adrnire'^,  in  his  worthy  assistant.  With 
leaders  like  F'och  and  Pefain,  the  allied 
troops  and  the  Freneh  armies  have  won  the 
greatewt  victory  of  history. 

After  having  server!  bravely  as  captain 
of  f 'ha.xseiirs,  P'och's  lieutenant,  Mr.  Andr<' 
Tardieu,  became  last  year  Fren'h  High 
f "'fTnmisii'iner  to  the  T'nit<'d  Statew.  where 
with  the  American  departments  he  had 
orenTi'i'/^-i]  the  absolute  co^irdination  of  the 
military,  naval  and  economie  resources. 

A  former  lieuteruint  crdonel  of  the  Fifth 
HutftarH  of  Xanf-y,  '^Jenepal  Weyganrl. 
whom  Fiich  highly  appreeinted  before  the 
■war.  re[)reKente(|  FrarK-e  and  (ir-ueral  P'oeh 
at  the  Inter-Allied  War  Council  of  Ver 
iiaillfv. 

And.  t/njching  wvmbf>l  r.f  Frant'O-Ameri 
<*an  unity  nhont  AJHaee-I.orraine,  the  gen 
♦Tou"  impulxe  i,f  I'r'-vident  \V'il«oii  indiieed 
Oeneraj  PershiriK,  whoHe  farnily  |eff  AlxJiee 
twf>  eenfiiriex  ngo.  to  comf  fo  this  country, 
U>  offer  hi<<  «o)dier«,  the  fh.wer  of  Amr-ricji. 
U>  <^Jener«l  Foch,  an  aluinnuM  an»l  nd'rjited 
»wi  III  Metz,  xavior  of  .Naney  and  of 
T/'»rr«ine. 
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HOW  TO  STUDY  THIS  NUMBER 

The  Independent  Lesson  Plans 


ENGLISH:     LITERATURE     AND 

COMPOSITION 

BY   FREDERICK  HOUK  LAW,  PH.D. 

UKAi)  (IK  Till-:  i:m;lisii  uia-AKrMi.NT,  st\'yve3.vnt 
nu:ii  SCHOOL,  nkw  yokk  city 
TO  rut:  TEACH  EH:  AxU  everti  pupiV  to  read 
an  much  of  The  Indeptndint  (^s•  poanibU-,  and  to 
prepare  at  home  written  answira  to  two  or  three 
Queatiuns.  H'hen  you  call  upon  a  pupil  in  class 
ua/i  the  pupil  to  titep  lo  the  front  of  the  rooin, 
to  lay  the  written  an.iiver  on  the  leacher'n  detsk, 
and  to  apeak  without  notea,  unit  .in  votes  are 
specifically  sugyested  by  the  question.  Then  call 
for  one  supportina  opinion  concerniny  the 
thouijht  presented,  and  for  one  dissenting  opin- 
ion. Close  the  discussion  by  a  vote  of  the  cla.ss, 
and  an  expression  of  your  own  opinion.  Make 
the  work  spontaneous,  spirited,  and  original. 
ISudd  up  a  vigorous  Americaiiism  jounded  on  re- 
liable Information  concerning  present-day  events, 
conditions,    and    thought. 

I.  Work    for   Youno   Students. 

1.  Cut  out  any  five  pictures  from  this  number 
of  The  Independent  and  write  an  ori!i;inal 
story    which   these   jiictures    will   illustraio. 

2.  Write  a  suitsible  letter  based  on  any  adver- 
tisement   in    The   Independent. 

3.  Write  a  description  of  any  picture  in  The 
Independent. 

4.  Write  an  original  Christmas  siory  based  on 
the   pajfe   headed    "American    Made   Toys." 

5.  Tell  simply  and  clearly  the  story  of  recent 
events   that  have  taken  place  in   Germany. 

6.  Imagine  that  you  were  a  cabin  boy  on  one 
of  the  British  battleships  at  the  time  of  the 
surrender  of  the  German  fleet.  Tell  your 
story  as  you  might  have  told  it  to  your 
parents  on   reaching  home. 

7.  Your  Chinese  laundryman  tells  you  that  he 
hius  heard  there  is  trouble  in  China.  Gi\e  a 
simple  e.xplanalion  of  the  present  Chinesei 
situation,  assuming  that  your  hearer  can 
understand   the  very   simplest    English. 

8.  Give  the  words  that  one  of  your  boy  friends 
might  use  in  describing  a  group  of  Cossacks 
seen  at  a  circus.  Answer  him  by  giving  an 
account  of  what  Cossacks  are  now  doing  in 
Russia. 

II.  Work    for    More    Advanced    Students. 

1.  Show  in  what  ways  the  news  in  this  nu'n- 
ber  of  The  Independent  is  related  to  the 
theme  of   "A  Tale  of  Two   Cities." 

2.  Give  the  speech  that  the  King  of  the  Bel- 
gians might  have  made  in  expressing  appre- 
ciation of  the   work  of  the   Allies. 

3.  Write  a  paragraiih  so  ingeniously  worded 
that  it  will  emphasize  the  statistics  given 
concerning  losses   in   the   war. 

4.  Draw  from  this  number  of  The  Independent 
suitable  material  for  a  speech  on  "True 
Democracy." 

5.  Give  a  speech  supporting,  or  opposing,  the 
proposition  :  "The  League  of  Nations  should 
insist  upon   total   disarmament." 

6.  Read  aloud  Rupert  Brooke's  poem  in  "The 
Sensible  Thing."  (a)  Wh.at  is  the  thought 
in  the  first  section  of  the  poem?  (b)  What 
is  the  thought  of  the  second  section?  (c) 
How  does  the  poem  affect  the  reader?  (d) 
Show  in  what  ways  this  poem  is  like  beauti- 
ful  music   produced   by   a  skilful   violinist. 

7.  Choose  sides  for  a  contest  based  on  "What 
Do  You  Know  ?"  When  both  sides  have  h.id 
sufficient  preparation  hold  the  contest.  The 
teacher  should  act  as  judge,  and  the  award 
should  go  to  the  side  presenting  the  greater 
number   of   correct   answers. 

8.  Show  the  relation  between  "The  Vision  of 
Sir  Launfal"  and  the  work  of  doctors  in 
English   war  hospitals. 

9.  Prove  from  Hamilton  Holt's  article  that 
the  world  of  today  is  in  some  respects  bet- 
ter than  the  world  of  Ivanhoe  or  Henry   V. 

10.  In  a  tenderly  written  paragraph  in  rhyth- 
mical prose — or  in  verse  if  you  wish — express 
your  opinion  on  either  of  the  following  sub- 
jects:  (a)  Soldiers  who  sacrificed  them- 
selves for  civilization;  (b)  Humanitarian 
spirit  toward  the  wounded. 

11.  Your  father  is  planning  a  new  house.  Yon 
hear  your  mother  say  something  about 
closets.  Give  your  father  a  few  brief  .sug- 
gestions drawn  fr;>m  the  article  "Closets 
Built  to   Fit." 

12.  Imagine  that  you  are  to  introduce  to  an 
audience  Major  Hishop  of  the  British  \rmy. 
Give  your  speech  of  introiluclion,  empha- 
sizing the  work  of  British  aviators  and  of 
Major    Hishop   in    particular. 

18.    Di'veldi'    the    following    topic:    "Great    Cri.se3 

in  the  Life  of  Marshal   Focb." 
1-1.     Give   u  speech   summarizing   Marshal    Foch'a 

noteworthy    charucteristica. 


HISTORY,       CIVICS       AND 
ECONOMICS 

BY  ARTHUR   M.    WOLFSON.   IH.D. 

PRINCII'AL     01'     Till';     lIKiH     SCHOOL    OF     COMMERCE, 
NliW    YORK   CITY 

I.  The    World    in    Revolution — "Reconstruc- 

tion," "The  Bolshevik  M->vement  In 
Germany,"  "Cossacks  Take  Kiev,"  "A 
Coup  d'Etat  at  Omsk,"  "Genealogy  of 
Russian  Governments,"  "Civil  War  In 
China." 

1.  "If  the  Great  War  had  ended  as  it  began 
.  .  .  the  settlement  would  have  been  com- 
paratively easy."  Under  these  conditi<ins 
what  would  have  been  the  settlement  if  the 
Centrid  Powers  had  won?  If  the  Allies  had 
won  ? 

2.  Compare  the  end  cf  the  present  war  with 
the  end  of  (a)  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  (b) 
the  Crimean  War,  (c)  the  Franco-Prussian 
War,  (d)  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  (e)  the 
Balkan  Wars.  Why  is  the  present  situa- 
tion more  complex  than  that  at  the  end  of 
the  five  wars  mentioned? 

3.  What  evidence  do  you  find  in  the  Story  of 
the  Week  to  justify  the  statement:  "Not 
since  the  Middle  Ages  has  so  lavge  a  portion 
of  the  earth's  surface  been  given  over  tD 
anarchy,"   etc.  ? 

4.  "The  German  revolution  seems  to  be  taking 
the  same  course  as  the  Russian."  What  is 
the  evidence  in  proof  of  this  statement? 

5.  To  what  party  in  Russia  does  the  "Spar- 
tacus"  faction  correspond  ?  the  moderate  So- 
cialist faction?  the   Boui-geois   faction? 

6.  "In  southern  and  Catholic  tiermany  the 
radical  views  do  not  meet  with  the  same 
acceptance,"   etc.    Why   not? 

7.  Trace  the  history  of  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment in  Ukrainia.  In  Great  Russia.  In  Si- 
beria. Do  yo.u  see  any  evidence  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  permanent  governments  in  these 
regions  ' 

8.  What  relation  has  the  present  civil  war  in 
China  to  the  interference  of  Japan  in  that 
country  during  the  past  four  years? 

9.  What  claims  and  counterclaims  will  China 
and  Japan  probably  make  at  the  coming 
peace  conference  ?  How  will  these  claims 
probably  be  settled  ? 

II.  The  Glory  and  the  Tragedy  of  Wai — 
"Britannia  Rules  the  Air,"  "What  the 
War  Meant  to  the  U-Boat,"  "Four 
English   Hospitals." 

1.  Upon  the  basis  of  the  first  article  and  of 
any  other  available  sources  write  an  account 
of  the  achievements  of  the  aerial  service 
of  England,  France  and  Germany.  An  ac- 
count of  the  exploits  of  Guynemer,  von 
Kichthofen,   Bishop   or  some  other  "ace." 

2.  What  are  the  advantages  and  the  disadvan- 
tages under  which  the  submarines  operated 
during  the  war? 

3.  "If-  this  be  true,  the  question  naturally 
arises — why    were    merchant    ships    ever    al- 

owed   to   go   out  alone?"    Answer. 

4.  What  feelings  does  Mr.  Holt's  article  arouse 
in  you? 

III.  Militarv  Preparedness  or  Disarmament 
— "National  and  International  Pre- 
paredness." 

1.  ".  .  .  the  very  cornerstone  of  a  League  of 
Nations  must  be  total  disarmament."  What 
is  the  ground  upon  which  the  author  m;ikes 
this  statement? 

2.  "The  people  .  .  .  are  sick  of  the  whi)le 
business ;  but  the  political  men  and  many 
of  the  great  business  men  .  .  .  still  belifve 
that  their  only  security  is  in  the  develop- 
ment of  organized  forces."  How  do  you  ac- 
count for  this  diiference? 

3.  Do  you  agree  with  the  writer's  summary  of 
the  situation  as  gi\en  in  the  last  sentence 
of   the  editorial? 

IV.  The  Peace  Conference — "The  President 
on    the    Firing    Line." 

1.  Is  The  Independent  in  favor  of  the  Presi- 
dent's  journey   to    Europe?    Are  you? 

'-.  What  are  the  .\meriean  peace  aims''  How 
do  they  differ  from  those  of  the  European 
powers  ? 

3.  Is  it  possible  or  desirabl.?  for  America  t',> 
return  to  her  detiiched  tnternatioMal  posi- 
tion? 

V.  Government  Control  —  "Cono''ess," 
"Navy  Control  of  Wii'elest,"  "Retutii 
of    the    Railroads." 

1.  What    tvidence    ilo    you    find    in    these    newa 
items    that    the    .Administration    is    wor'v^u 
for    governmei\t    owmrehip    of    trtnv>'.>ei 
tion    lines?    What    evidence   of   Ol^poditioii 
Kovenimeiit   owneltihip  ? 

2.  Is  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  irovernmi'M 
ownership  Krt>wuig  stronger  or  iWctiniiw  •' 
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POETS      OF      TODAY 

War  and  love  have  always  been  the 
themes  that  poets  oftenest  embroider; 
in  the  experiences  of  the  last  four 
years  they  have  come  to  dominate  our 
poetry  altogether.  From  the  men  who 
fought  we  have  their  hot  personal  re- 
actions of  determination,  horror  and 
the  poignant  longing  for  home  con- 
tacts. A.  Newberry  Choyce,  a  young 
English  lieutenant,  writes  of  them  with 
somewhat  the  simplicity  and  flavor  of 
Rupert  Brooke's  war  sonnets.  His  book 
of  poems,  "Memory,"  is  published  by 
John  Ldne  &  Co. 

ATTACK   AT   DAWN 

Evening  sky 

With  gold  and  carmine  glowing. 

Roaring  still 

The  guns  that  never  rest. 

And  I— 

Stifling  one  wild  aching  in  my  breast 

For   every   flower   that's  growing 

Upon  a  homeland  hill. 

And  at  the  dawn  will  come 

Death 

To  write  a  roll  of  fame 

Where  crimson   blood   is  flowing ; 

While  I  look  on  with  half-held  breath 

And  think  of  Aurnriin   fields  at  home 

Where  poppies  are  aflame — 

And  wonrler  will  he  write  my  name. 

"No  Man's  Land"  is  a  compelling 
glimpse  of  the  soul-stirring  horror  that 
may  overtake  a  soldier: 

NO   man's   land 

I  crawled  in  a  spirit-haunted  place 

Made  wild  by  many  a  screaming  sheU. 

And  here  and  there  a  dead  rnau's  face 
Lay  like  a  livid  track  to  Ildl. 

For  Night  had  npread  the  i.ngged  lands 
With  covering  veil  of  sable  skies; 

Yet    War   Mtill   clenched    his  crim-on    hands 
And  bunted  me  with  gleaming  eye.s. 

I    fTawIed   in   a   spirit-haunted    place 

Made     wild     by    wjuIb    that    moan     and 
mourn  ; 

And  iJeath  leered  by  with  mangled  face — 
Ah  God,  I  prayed,  I  prayed  for  dawn. 

Sometimes  it  seems  that  war  hurts 
most  far  away  from  the  battlefront  in 
the  homes  where  mother.s  and  sisters 
and  wives  are  waiting  for  their  soldiers 
to  come  borne.  Mary  cjarolyn  iJavics,  a 
young  American  poet,  speaks  eloquent- 
ly for  them  in  "The  Drums  in  Our 
Street,"  publi.nhed  by  the  Macmillan 
Company: 

IN   OUR   HTKErr 

Th«  war  ha«i  wakened  me  t/>  see 
The  grentneott  In  the  clerk  acrosM  the  way, 
The  high   nobility 

In  my  next  nejjjlibor  whom   I  never  saw 
With   anything  of  awe 

Until  I  knew  her  w>u%  had  gone-    three  tall 
And  awkward  youth*.   Hhe  singN  at<oiit  the 
hnll 
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And  porch,  at  sweeping,  and  is  happier 
Tlinti  nil  the  town.  I  Hometirnes  look  at  her 
And    wonder,    and    wish    that   I,    too,   could 
be  gay. 

The  lanky  clerk  who  never  seemed   to  care 
About   big  things — he   went.  'J'here  was  an 

air 
Of  being  (jn  great  projects,  in  his  face, 
A   trace 

Of  kinglinesH  I'd  not  have  thought  of  there. 
There   were  songs   within   him,   tho   his  lips 

were  dumb. 

I'ecaiise  of  these  two,    I, 
Tho  I  am  cowardly,  try 
To    keep    from    weeping    when    no    letters 
come — 


THE    NEW    PLAYS 

Smiles,  tears  and  tender  recollections 
mingle  <'lnsely  as  one  watches  Home  Apain, 
founded  on  James  Whitcomb  Riley's  poems. 
Tim  Murphy  as  the  raggedy  man  and 
Macklyn  Arbuckle  as  the  fake  doctor 
achieve  triumjjhs,  while  the  children  cap- 
ture every  heart.    (The  Playhouse.) 

Cyril  Harcourt  and  Norman  Trevor  and, 
indeed,  all  the  cast  of  A  Place  in  the  Sun 
are  far  too  good  actors  to  be  wasted  on  so 
trivial  and  trite  a  piece.  There  are  several 
conversational  sparkles,  but  the  general 
effect  is  heavy.   (Comedy  Theater.) 

As  refreshing  and  entertaining  as  when 
it  was  new,  and  doubly  welcome  amid  much 
war  melodrama  is  the  revival  of  Daddy 
Long  Lefis.  With  Ruth  Chatterton  and 
Henry  Miller.  (Henry  Miller's  Theater.) 

The  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operas  given  by 
the  Society  of  American  Singers  are  more 
than  a  match  for  the  present  day  produc- 
ti()ns  both  in  musicality  and  in  timeliness. 
The  Alikndo  and  the  Piraten  of  Penzunce 
seem  written  especially  to  satirize  the  fol- 
lies of  today.  And  modern  pseudo-military 
choruses  could  learn  much  from  the  com- 
pany of  jolly  tars  in  U.  M.  S.  Pinafore. 
(Park  Theater.) 

W^ith  its  usual  artistic  simplicity  the 
French  theater  this  week  gives  a  forceful 
presentation  of  Ibsen's  Rosmcrsholm. 
(French  Theatre  du  Vieux  Colombier.) 

Jane  Cowl  is  the  actress  par  excellence 
of  tears  and  hysterical  emotion.  As  an 
American  telephone  girl  on  the  battlefront 
her  ability  finds  full  scojje  in  The  Crowded 
Hour,    (Selwyn    Theater.) 


REMARKABLE    REMARKS 

LoKD  Bkue.skokd — The  peace  must  be 
signed   in   Berlin. 

The  ex-Chown  Prince — I  have  not  re- 
nounced anything. 

Ex-Kaisek— America  must  be  punished 
for  her  actions. 

Du.  Soi.i.' — In  England  a  haughty  spirit 
of  victory  prevails. 

CiiAKi.iK  CiiAi'i.iN — There  is  such  a 
thing  as  being  too  funny. 

SrccuETAKY  McAnoo — I  would  not  turn 
my  hand  over  for  any  office. 

II.  S.  Mkn(kicn  Women  take  a  heavy, 
unhealthy   [ileasure  in  sulfering. 

CifAiu.EH  E.  HuoiiEs — In  saving  the 
world  we  have  lost  our  republic. 

HoKATio  BoTTOMi.iCY  (Jermany  should 
be  subjected  to  a  |)eriod  of  economic  slavery 
until  she  has  i)aid  an  indemnity  of  $50,000,- 
(MM),()()0. 

Hkcketaiiy  RiopKriaj)  -  If  it  is  permitted 
me  to  urge  a  few  words  of  practical  advice 
to  American  industry  I  should  say  to  them, 
beware  of  the  temi)tation  hastily  to  lay  rash 
hands  upon   wages. 

PnoK.  II.  M.  KAi.t.KN  The  Bolsheviki 
moHt  of  all  hav<!  helped  to  make  tli(>  war 
not  only  a  war  for  democracy,  but  a  war 
at  last  of  deuMwracy  and  by  democracy. 
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THE     INPEPEN  DENT 


Decomber  14,  1918 


How  I  Learned  The  Knack 
of  Forceful  Speaking 

One   Man's    Accidental    Discovery    of    the    Most    Potent 
Power  in  Business  and  the  Quick  Advantage  It  Gave  HIM 


An  Actual  Episode  in  the  Writer's  Progress 
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LET'S  pro,"  said  Hill,  laying:  on 
the  desk  before  me  a  newspaper 
clipping.  "We're  sure  to  have 
some  fun  out  of  it  and  meet  some  of 
the  old  crowd." 

The  item  was  an  open  invitation  to 
all  former  residents  of  the  small  city 
that  Charlie  Hill  and  I  thought  of  as 
our  "home  town"  to  attend  a  g:et- 
to^ether  dinner  of  former  residents  of 
the  place. 

I  was  enthusiastic  about  it  and  met 
Hill  on  the  following  Friday  evening  at 
the  hotel  where  the  meeting  had  been 
called.  Familiar  faces  were  every- 
where even  before  we  got  to  the  ban- 
quet room.  It  seemed  as  if  half  of  the 
friendly  old  town  had  descended  on  the 
hotel  in  a  body. 

As  we  finished  dinner  the  chainnan 
rapped  for  silence  and  the  crowd  quiet- 
ed down  expectantly.  Speaker  after 
speaker  was  applauded  generously  and 
each  one  of  them  had  something  inter- 
esting to  say  about  people  or  things 
back  home.  Hill,  myself  and  a  dozen 
more  in  our  group  were  enjoying  a  reg- 
ular neighborhood  reunion  when  the 
blow  fell. 


"We     are     further 
with      us      tonight." 


FREDERICK  HOUK  LAW 

LEARN  HOW  TO 

Make  a  business  proposi- 
tion interesting.  Tresent 
plans  so  they  will  got 
attention.  Give  ailvertis- 
ing  talks.  (live  sales 
talks.  Talk  when  mak- 
ing an  application  for 
a  position.  Make  a 
public  appeal.  Cultivate 
fluency  In  si)eefli.  Kn- 
large  your  vocabulary. 
Explain  things.  Be  a 
leader  in  every  conversa- 
ti(in.  Avoid  exiiressing 
annoyance.  irritation, 

anger.  opposition.  He 
brief.  Cultivate  ease  In 
speech.  (iive  directions, 
(live  demonstration  talks. 
Talk  in  selling  insur- 
ance. Talk  In  selling  in- 
volnienls.  I'se  the  haiuls 
elTectively  In  siieaking 
Talk  (vhen  answering  a 
complaint.  Talk  when 
asking  for  a  loan.  Talk 
when  olTering  an  excuse. 
Overcome  drawling,  lisp- 
ing. Htutterlng.  Culti- 
vate a  pleasant  voice. 
I'ronounce  ilinicult  words 
correctly 


honored  to  have 
begau  the  chair- 
man and  continued 
with  a  flattering 
eulogy  of  tlie  next 
speaker.  I  sat  lis- 
tening eagerly  for 
the  name,  hoping 
it  would  be  some 
old  friend  that  I 
had  not  yet  seen, 
when  he  ended  up 
by  looking  directly 
at  me.  calling  me 
by  name  and  with 
a  wave  of  his  hand 
indicating  that  I 
should  rise  and  say 
something  to  my 
fellow  townspeople. 
I  was  stunned. 
I  hadn't  considered 
even  the  possibil- 
ity of  such  a  thing. 
I  had  no-  idea  what 
to  say.  A  thou- 
sand things  raced 
til  rough  my  mind, 
none  of  them  appro- 
jiriate.  I  tried  to 
think  of  a  story,  a 
reminiscence.  a  n 
anec(U)te,  anything 
to  carry  the  thing 
off  and  get  back  in 
my  chair.  I  rose 
slowly,  hands  in 
my  pockets,  and 
opened  my  mouth 
to  speak,  hoping 
that  a  kind  I'rovi- 
(h'uce  would  send 
me  words  to  use 
1111(1      thoughts      to 

fXprCHM. 


I  hate  to  recall  what  followed.  It  is  so 
iniinful  to  me  that  I  have  made  every 
effort  to  forget  it.  Those  few  minutes  are 
practically  a  blank  in  my  mind.  Hill,  who 
was  sitting  ne.xt  to  me,  tohl  me  afterwards 
that  he  could  not  make  much  out  of  my 
remarks  and  that,  throiigli  nervousness,  I 
jingled  the  keys  in  my  pocket  .so  contin- 
ually while  I  was  on  my  feet  that  it  sound- 
ed like  a  sleigh-bell  accompaniment.  I 
know  that  I  sat  down  abruptly  in  tlie  mid- 
dle of  a  word  and  dithi't  look  up  from  my 
coll'ee  cup  for  many  minutes  afterward. 
It  was  the  most  embarrassing  moment  I 
have  ever  known  in  my  life. 

Worse  yet,  I  had  done  myself  a  terrible 
injustice.  I  was  jierfectly  able  to  talk  to 
a  group  of  men  and  had  done  so  many  a 
time  in  business,  although  looking  back  on 
it  I  realize  that  I  had  always  thought  of 
the  right  word  just  a  little  too  late  to  use 
it  and  never  quite  got  the  hang  of  round- 
ing otf  the  last  sentence  -<o  that  the  strong- 
est possible  impression  was  left  with  my 
hearers.  I  was  just  about  average  when 
it  came  to  informal  speaking.  But  the 
"home  town"  dinner  had  been  the  first 
time  I  had  been  expected  to  stand  up  with- 
out notice  and  say  something  in  a  voice 
that  could  be  heard  by  some  two  hundred 
people.  I  shudder  to  this  day  as  I  think 
of  it,  yet  the  greatest  good  fortune  of  my 
career  has  sprung  from  that  humiliating 
occasion. 

I  wanted  to  apologize  to  someone  for  the 
embarrassment  I  had  caused  my  hearers 
that  night  for  I  knew  they  suffered  with 
me  in  my  mumbling  monologue.  I  looked 
up  the  man  who  had  been  chairman  at  tae 
meeting — a  man  who  had  attained  a  promi- 
nent position  in  the  city  of  our  adoption. 
He  asked  me  to  lunch  with  him  very  I'or- 
dially  and  when  I  brought  up  the  subject 
of  the  weakness  that  I  had  shown  he  in- 
terrupted to  say  that  he  was  glad  I  men- 
tioned it. 

"Never  mind  apologizing,"  he  continued. 

"I    was   on    the   point   of  getting   in    touch 

with  you  when  you  telephoned.     I  want  to 

tell  you  something  that   I   have  learned  in 

several    active    years    of    business    during 

which  I  have  seen  men  rise  and  fall  and  in 

most  cases  I  have  known  the  inside  causes 

of  their  success  or  failure. 

,.-,  .  ,  I,   J    t  1  1 of  other   men   and   women   have   been,   send 

If   some   experienced    man   had    told   me      ,,,,,^.    ^-    j,,    ,.^,„  .,„,.„(       y,,,,    j.^^^.    „^, 

what  I  am  going  to  tell  you   I   woiild  have  ,.j^^     ^^,    ,,^^^j,    j,^^.   ^,-^             ^^^^,    j,^,^.^,,.^,    ^j^.^ 

been  spared  many  years  of  almost  truitless  ^^^      j^  withdrawn, 
effort.      I   have   tound   that  one  of  the  very 

coi-nerstones  of  success   in   any    line   is   the  p^gj.  EXAMINATION  COUPON 
ability   tt)  talk   forcetully.   concisely,   pleas- 
antly and  to  the  iioint  whether  it  is  to  one  ■•"■■—«—————■•• 
man  or  to  a  thousand.     Speech  is  the  most  w     j                  J         «.   /^                        x* 
important   vehicle  of  the  mind.      It   doesn't  IndepenClent   L^OrpOratlOD 

n.atter    what    you    '^''•'«\  j^". ,;\''''    *""'\,.|;:'.'  Difision  of  Buiatss  Ed.utioo.   119  W.  40th  Si..  N«w  T«k 
it   in   the   right    wav   when   the   time  comes, 

you   might   just   as  well   not    know    it.      The  l'id>l,.-.lur.s    of    Th,    l,Hiei>^udtHt    W^tkiy 

very  intonation  of  every  word  is  important.  Plt>a.-ie    semi    mo    Dr.    Kivderick    Houk    l.awS 

In    the    inodern    world    personality     is    tlu'  Oinas.' of  Hiisint>ss  Talkiotj  uml  Piihlio  Si>f!ikiivs. 

groundwork   of   progress  and   personalitv    is  'Ma.-itoiy  of  Spoeoh,"  in  S  lessons.     I  will  either 

chieflv    e.\piesst>d    in    spoken    w.H'ds.       What  '•'■■""''   «»i''  '•eui-.->e  to  you   within    rtve  a»y»  »fter 

yui.  say  and  the  way  y.-tt  say  it  will  make  "='  "'"'i^'  "''  ^''•"«  >"^'  ^^  '"  '«"  v».vment 

or  break  your  career."  Name     

Before  we  parted  that  day  I  learned  of  , 

the   work   of   l>octtu-   Fre.lerick   Houk    Law.  ^""'■«*    

a  man   wlm  is  devoting  liis  life  to  teachim;  c^y    ^^j    sui« 

business  men   how  to  talk,     lie  was  recom- 

meiuled   liy    the   very    man    wlio   hud    uuo>v-  ,%%«>>>..  .    .  liul   li  m-i* 


ered  my  weak  point  and  I  got  in  touch  at 
once  with  him. 

It  has  only  been  a  few  months  since  1 
first  followed  Dr.  Law's  suggestions  but  the 
results  that  I  can  definitely  trace  to  them 
seem  incredible  to  those  who  do  not  real- 
ize the  tremendous  power  of  trtiiued,  force- 
ful speech.  Last  week  I  addressed  a  gath- 
ering of  .'><M)0  i)eople  at  a  rally  of  our 
tirm's  employees.  I  talked  as  naturally  as 
I  am  writing  this  and  the  point  I  urged 
with  my  hearers  was  carried  unanimously. 

I  have  learned  to  secure  complete  atten- 
tion t<v  what  I  was  saying;  to  speak  with 
the  right  inflection  and  intonation :  to 
make  my  words  and  sentences  forceful  and 
convincing:  how  and  when  to  use  humor; 
how  to  start  a  talk,  and,  perhaps  as  im- 
portant as  anything,  when  to  stop.  For 
more  practical,  every  day  use,  I  have 
learned  how  to  give  directions,  to  explain 
things,  to  give  oral  reports,  to  dictate 
effective  letters,  and  how  to  be  brief  as 
well  as  fluent.  My  vocabulary  has  enlarged 
so  that  I  am  able  to  select  the  exact  word 
1  want  and  use  it  with  confidence. 

My  income  has  almost  doubled,  and  at 
the  present  rate  of  increase  will  soon 
actually  do  so.  The  priceless  hint  that 
reached  me  through  that  most  miserable, 
embarrassing  moment  of  my  life  has  been 
worth  more  than  ten  years  of  actual  busi- 
ness experience  to  me  and  its  value  grows 
as  my   prospects  widen. 

Send  No  Money 

There  has  developed  such  a  wide  demand 
for  Dr.  Law's  help  by  men  and  women 
everywhere  that  he  has  written  a  course  in 
eight  easy  lessons  which  any  one  can  easily 
follow  with  the  same  results  as  from  his 
personal  course. 

The  Independent  Corporation  is  so  con- 
fident that  you  will  see  at  once  the  tre- 
mendous value  of  Dr.  Law's  Course  in 
"Mastery  of  Speech"  that  it  is  willing  to 
send  you  the  entire  course  on  free  examina- 
tion. Send  no  money  whatever.  Simply 
mail  the  coupon  or  write  a  letter  and  the 
complete  course  will  be  sent  you  prejiaid. 
You  may  send  it  back  any  time  within  five 
days  and  you  will  owe  nothing. 

If  you  are  pleased  with  it.  as  thousands 


c;:-<Z^-S 
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•WITH    WHICH    IS   INCORP  O  RAT  E.  D 

HARPER'S  ^^EEKLY 


THE   DUTY   OF  THE    HOUR 


THERE  can  be  no  doubt  that  President  Wilson  is  now 
at  the  crisis  of  his  career.  Having  safely  piloted  the 
ship  of  state  thru  the  direst  storm  of  history,  he 
finds  himself  compelled  to  put  to  sea  again  on  the  greatest 
quest  ever  undertaken  by  an  American.  Breaking  the  tradi- 
tions of  a  century  he  goes  to  France  to  throw  the  great 
weight  of  his  personal  prestige  into  the  forthcoming  parlia- 
ment of  the  nations  where  the  course  of  history  will  be  de- 
termined for  years  to  come  and  where  the  world,  as  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  said,  will  have  to  abjure  half-way  measures 
and  decide  between  Utopia  and  Hell. 

The  hour  is  grave,  for  now  that  the  pressure  of  war  has 
been  relieved  the  rats  will  be  venturing  out  of  their  holes 
and  selfishness  will  again  begin  to  stalk  abroad.  The  aristo- 
crats of  England,  the  Bourbons  of  France,  the  Machia- 
vellis  of  Italy  and  the  standpatters  of  America  are  already 
raising  the  cry  of  politics  and  business  as  usual — the  two 
"processes,"  to  use  the  President's  term,  that  above  all  else 
•hould  never  continue  again  "as  usual." 

There  are  rocks  ahead  at  Paris.  There  are  rocks  behind 
at  home.  The  President's  appeal  to  elect  a  Democratic  house 
was  resented  by  the  country,  as  the  recent  election  has 
demonstrated.  The  announcement  of  the  personnel  of  his 
Peace  Commission  caused  bewilderment  and  disappointment. 
And  now  we  hear  the  rumblings  in  the  Senate.  Roosevelt 
and  Taft  ignored  the  upper  house  and  their  great  arbitra- 
tion treaties  came  to  naught.  President  Wilson  should  at 
least  have  had  a  Democratic  and  a  Republican  senator  with 


him  on  the  Peace  Commission.  The  Senate  is  always  jealous 
of  its  prerogatives  and  he  would  have  done  well  to  placate 
it  by  concessions.  He  will  need  every  ounce  of  support  he 
can  get  when  he  comes  back  with  his  League  of  Nations 
treaty  to  be  ratified. 

But  the  issue  in  its  fundamentals  rests  squarely  upon  the 
American  people.  The  President  can  be  depended  on  to  do 
all  that  he  can  do  at  the  conference.  Congress  will  surely 
act  if  the  American  people  unmistakably  demand  the  United 
States  enter  a  League  of  Nations.  So  far  our  people  are 
favorable  to  the  idea,  but  they  are  not  as  enthusiastic  as 
they  should  be.  They  must  rouse  themselves  as  the  people 
of  Europe  have  already  done. 

The  next  few  weeks  will  be  decisive  for  the  future  of  the 
world.  The  League  to  Enforce  Peace,  we  are  glad  to  hear, 
will  hold  conventions  all  over  the  country.  But  that  is  not 
enough.  Religious,  political  and  educational  organizations 
should  make  their  voices  heard.  Labor  and  capital  should 
speak  out.  The  press  should  expound  and  it  should  explain. 

Unless  our  children  and  our  children's  children  are  to  go 
thru  again  what  we  have  suffered  the  world  must  be  organ- 
ized to  prevent  future  wars  thru  a  League  of  Free  Nations 
buttressed  by  every  human  sanction,  moral,  economic  and 
military. 

There  is  no  other  solution.  Cooperation  will  have  to  be 
substituted  for  competition  in  international  affairs  if  the 
blood  of  our  heroic  dead  which  now  reddens  the  clay  of 
France  shall  not  have  been  shed  in  vain. 


WHEREIN   WE    WERE    PREPARED 


AMERICA  was  not  prepared  for  war  in  any  military 
sense.  The  creation  of  a  great  army  in  a  year  and 
I,  a  half  and  getting  half  of  it  overseas  was  a  large 
achievement  in  which  we  may  take  satisfaction.  The  navy 
also  was  brought  into  good  condition  and  enlarged,  and  its 
performance  has  been  honorable.  We  hope  that  the  occasion 
will  not  arise  and  we  shall  doubtless  do  our  part  toward 
bringing  al>out  such  a  reorganization  of  international  rela- 
tions as  will  make  it  less  likely  to  arise,  but  the  experiences 
of  these  four  years  have  taught  us  not  to  put  our  trust  in 
hope  and  not  to  prophesy. 

That  we  were  able  to  create  an  army  and  to  be  of  some 
substantial  use  was  a  consequence  of  a  real  preparedness 
of  another  kind.  So  also  was  our  important  achievement  in 
helping  the  Entente  Allies  U)  finance  the  war,  in  supplying 
them  with  munitions  before  w-  declared  war,  and  in  helping 
to  feed  their  armies  and  civilian  populations  from  the  be- 
ginning. The  preparedness  which  made  these  things  possible 
was  our  eff»?ctiv<;  industrial  business  and  intellectual  organ- 
ization with  all  which  that  implies  of  driving  power  to 
make  it  yield  results;  and  these  were  the  splendid  products 
of  our  individualistic  demfX!racy. 


No  one  who  had  opportunity  to  see  what  our  engineers 
accomplished  in  France  could  ever  doubt  that  we  had  de- 
veloped here  a  marvelous  power  to  take  a  critical  situation 
in  hand,  and  to  do  great  things  in  a  material  way  swiftly 
and  substantially.  Other  illustrations  might  be  named,  but 
this  example  is  representative  of  all.  The  same  sort  of 
thing  had  been  done  before  in  building  the  Panama  Canal. 
In  both  instances  the  work  was  performed  under  Govern- 
ment authority  and  control,  but  the  power  to  do  it,  the 
knowledge  and  the  energy,  had  been  developed  in  our  vast 
private  enterprizes:  in  building  the  most  extensive  and 
complex  network  of  railways  in  the  world;  in  building  and 
rebuilding  our  commercial  and  industrial  cities;  in  up- 
building prodigious  manufacturing  interests,  and,  most  sig- 
nificant of  all,  in  creating  our  schools,  our  colleges  and 
universities.  Practically  all  of  this  achievement  had  been 
begun  and  carried  forward  by  individual  initiative  and 
under  individual  responsibility,  and  the  process  had  created, 
as  a  by-product,  a  wide-awake,  ready,  resourceful  and  self- 
reliant  population. 

'i'hese  are  truths  not  to  be  forgotten  as  we  now  look  into 
the  future.  Individualism  can  be  a  healthy  growth,  or  it  can 
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become  rank,  disrejjardful  of  ri{?ht,  and  self-ilestructive. 
It  can  be  unfair.  It  can  be  narrow  and  arrogant.  It  can 
exploit.  And  experience  has  demonstrated  that  to  prevent 
these  tendencies  individualism  must  be  offset  and  held 
within  bounds  by  various  forms  and  activities  of  collectiv- 
ism. Government  itself,  let  us  not  forj^et,  is  collectivism. 
Law  and  due  process  of  law,  let  us  ever  remember,  are  col- 
lectivism. They  exist,  and  we  believe  in  them  and  maintain 
them,  because  without  them  individualism  becomes  anarch- 
ism. Experience  has  demonstrated  also  that  to  prosper  and 
be  comfortable  we  must  have  such  works  of  collectivism  as 
public  highways  maintained  by  taxation,  instead  of  by  tolls, 
and  public  schools,  instead  of  private  schools  only.  Experi- 
ence has  demonstrated  also  that  we  must  have  boards  of 
health  and  a  sanitary  administration  to  some  extent  re- 
strictive of  personal  liberty,  and  that  we  must  protect  chil- 
dren and  sometimes  adults  against  economic  exploitation. 

It  is  probable  that  we  have  'not  reached  the  expedient 
limit  of  collectivism.  The  experiences  of  the  war  indicate 
that  we  have  not.  Nothing  has  happened,  however,  to  jus- 
tify the  conclusion  that  we  ought  now  to  go  over  to  a 
socialistic  program.  On  the  contrary,  a  fair  review  of  the 
facts  lead  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that  the  part  that 
we  have  been  able  to  take  in  the  war  has  been  respectable 
precisely  because  we  have  thus  far  been  neither  anarchistic 
nor  socialistic,  but  sturdily  individualistic;  all  in  all  indi- 
vidualistic within  reasonable  bounds.  Any  experiment  in 
«ocial  reorganization  or  policy  that  should  result  in  any 
impairment  of  that  personal  resourcefulness  which  is,  after 
all,  the  only  possible  preparation  for  the  unexpected,  would 
be  a  supreme  disaster. 


SECRECY  VERSUS  DEMOCRACY 

THOSE  who  protest  that  we  have  gained  nothing  from 
the  overthrow  of  the  German  Government  since  the 
people  have  participated  equally  with  their  rulers  in 
the  iniquities  of  the  war,  fail  to  comprehend  that  the  ques- 
tion is  not  one  of  guilt  but  of  security.  Doubtless  reparation 
must  be  exacted  from  any  German  Government,  however 
constituted,  on  behalf  of  the  nations  victimized  by  the  war; 
but  the  great  gain  lies  in  the  passing  of  a  great  menace. 

Democracies,  it  is  true,  may  be  aggressive  and  unscru- 
pulous; perhaps  the  German  democracy  may  be  so.  But  it 
was  not  only  its  military  resources  and  lack  of  moral  re- 
straints that  made  the  late  German  Empire  dangerous  to 
its  neighbors,  there  is  also  a  readiness  for  instant  offen- 
sive warfare  and  a  capacity  for  elaborate  intrigue  impos- 
sible in  a  democracy.  Popular  government  means  govern- 
ment by  public  opinion.  You  cannot  conspire  thru  a  mega- 
phone. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  President  Wilson  should  hit 
on  the  bright  idea  of  a  war  of  conquest  against  Spitz- 
bergen.  If  he  followed  tue  German  model,  all  that  would 
be  necessary  would  be  to  call  a  midnight  conference  at  the 
White  House  with  General  Pershing,  Mr.  Baker  and  a  few 
other  of  his  confederates.  If  the  military  chiefs  assured 
him  that  the  army  and  navy  were  in  readiness  he  would 
tell  them  that  he  had  long  desired — in  fact  ever  since  three 
o'clock  that  afternoon — to  make  his  reign  glorious  by  the 
conquest  of  Spitzbergen.  He  would  then  call  in  his  private 
secretary  and  dictate  a  proclamation  beginning  "Spitzber- 
gen has  forced  the  sword  into  my  peace-loving  hand.  Up 
and  at  them!"  The  navy  would  sail  at  six  o'clock  and  every 
good  American  would  learn  with  his  breakfast  coffee  that 
he  was  a  belligerent. 

But  under  our  own  system  of  government  he  would  have 
to  proceed  differently.  A  thousand  newspapers,  one  at  a 
time,  would  have  to  be  converted  to  the  anti-Spitzbergen 
policy.  The  President  would  have  to  tour  the  country  from 
end  to  end  to  bring  the  pressure  of  public  sentiment  to  bear 
on  a  timid  and   irresolute  Congress.  When  the  army   and 


navy  increases  came  up  for  a  vote  they  would  be  made  the 
football  of  politics  for  six  months  before  a  penny  was 
granted.  Inconvenient  demands  would  be  made  for  the  pub- 
lication of  diplomatic  correspondence.  Pacifists  and  So- 
cialists would  have  time  to  agitate;  bankers  would  have 
time  to  get  frightened.  By  the  time  the  country  had  been 
converted  to  the  war  policy,  Spitzbergen  would  know  all 
about  the  American  plans,  would  have  rebuilt  its  navy,  in- 
troduced compulsory  military  service,  and  found  formidable  i 
allies  in  Turkestan,  Kamschatka  and  Madagascar.  A  cat  " 
when  once  let  out  of  the  bag,  no  longer  has  nine  lives! 


SOVIETS  AND  BOLSHEVIKI 

SEVERAL  subscribers  ask  us  for  "a  simple  definition 
of  soviet  and  Bolsheviki."  How  can  one  give  a  simple 
definition  of  anything  so  complex  and  indefinite  as 
Russian  politics?  But  we  will  do  the  best  we  can  to  oblige. 
A  soviet  is  the  executive  committee  of  a  labor  union.  The 
Bolsheviki  are  the  people  who  are  running  the  Russian 
Soviets.  The  former  is  a  kind  of  political  machinery  derived 
from  industrial  organizations.  The  latter  is  the  particular 
party  now  in  control  of  the  machinery  in  Russia.  It  is  the 
same  difference  as  exists  in  our  own  country  between  gov- 
ernmental institutions  and  political  parties.  The  Democratic 
party  is  not  Congress — altho  some  Democrats  seem  to  think 
it  is.  Within  a  few  months  the  Republicans  will  be  in  con- 
trol, but  the  Congress  will  remain  as  before.  So  in  Russia 
Lenine,  Trotzky  and  the  rest  of  the  gang  may  be  deposed 
at  any  time.  We  have  heard  every  week  for  over  a  year 
that  they  were  about  to  leave,  so  it  must  be  so.  But  the 
soviet  seems  to  be  a  very  stable  institution  and  might  sur- 
vive their  fall  or  bob  up  again  in  some  form.  It  has  been 
adopted  in  Germany  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Germans 
look  upon  the  Russians  as  utter  barbarians  from  whom 
they  have  nothing  to  learn.  And  in  Germany  the  Soviets 
are  working  much  more  smoothly  and  efficiently  than  in 
Russia  in  carrying  on  the  revolutionary  transfonnation  of 
politics  and  industry.  But  only  a  few  of  the  Grerman  Soviets 
are  under  the  control  of  the  Spartacus  faction  of  Socialists, 
which  corresponds  to  the  Bolsheviki  of  Russia. 

The  Bolsheviki  are  the  extremists  of  socialism,  the  whole- 
hoggers,  the  come-outers,  the  bitter-enders,  the  no-compro- 
misers, the  intransigents.  Those  old  Russian  revolutionists, 
whom  we  used  to  call  "Nihilists"  and  "Anarchists,"  and 
whom  we  used  to  shudder  at  even  while  we  sympathized, 
are  looked  upon  by  the  Bolsheviki  as  hopelessly  old  fashioned 
and  reactionary,  no  better  than  we  bourgeois  republicans  or 
wealthy  aristocrats.  The  present  government  of  Russia  is 
not  a  democracy  and  does  not  profess  to  be.  It  is  what  it 
calls  itself,  a  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,  the  rule  of 
the  working  class,  an  inverted  autocracy.  From  all  we  hear 
there  is  as  little  freedom  and  less  security  than  under  the 
Czar.  The  Bolsheviki  leaders  came  into  power  by  violence 
and  maintain  themselves  by  the  same  means.  There  are  some 
interesting  constructive  features  in  their  program,  but  so 
far  as  can  be  learned  they  have  done  little  toward  carrying 
them  out. 

But  the  soviet  as  a  form  of  government  is  not  necessarily 
undemocratic.  In  fact  it  has  frequently  been  advocated  as 
more  democratic  than  our  system  of  geographical  division. 
It  may  take  two  forms.  In  one  the  grouping  is  by  trades; 
in  the  other  by  industries.  For  instance,  in  the  fii-st  all 
those  doing  .the  same  sort  of  work  in  different  establish- 
ments would  come  together  and  elect  representatives  to  a 
common  assembly  as  now  in  a  labor  convention,  where  the 
structural  iron  riveters',  the  hod  carriers',  the  school  teach- 
ers' and  the  pretzel  varnishers'  unions  are  represented  av.*- 
cording  to  their  numbers.  This  may  be  called  gild  90cialian\ 
In  the  other  form  all  the  people  in  a  certain  factory,  the 
managers,  the  clerks,  the  machinists,  the  stokera  and  the 
cleaners,  would  unite  to  elect  reprt>sontative3  to  the  trv»veri\- 
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ing  body.  This  is  syndicalism.  It  is  the  sort  of  orp:aniz.ation 
that  would  exist  if  all  the  employees  and  directors  of  a 
plant,  but  nobody  else,  had  each  one  share  of  stock  in  the 
corporation.  If  every  one  in  the  community  belonged  to  some 
trade  union  or  syndicate  as  is  the  intention,  then  obviously 
the  representation  would  be  as  democratic  as  when  all  the 
people  in  Tompkins  County  or  between  Fortieth  and  Six- 
tieth streets,  regardless  of  occupation,  voted  as  a  unit.  But 
evidently  the  electoral  results  would  be  quite  different  from 
the  same  electorate. 

The  Independent  on  July  20,  1918,  published  a  long  arti- 
cle, "A  Primer  of  Russian  Psychology,"  on  the  origin  of 
the  soviet  and  the  genealogy  of  the  Bolsheviki,  and  we  do 
not  wish  to  repeat  what  was  so  recently  said.  But  we  may 
recall  that  the  soviet  or  workmen's  council  first  became  a 
political  power  in  the  abortive  revolution  of  1905  and  prov- 
ing effective  then  was  revived  in  the  successful  revolution 
of  1917.  The  army  being  the  important  factor  in  the  move- 
ment, the  soviet  or  council  of  soldiers'  delegates  had  to  be 
admitted.  The  navy  also  had  to  be  given  representation  in 
the  central  soviet.  Thus  the  peasants,  or  some  of  them,  were 
brought  in  and  finally  the  combined  all  Russian  soviet  of 
workmen's,  soldiers',  sailors'  and  peasants'  delegates  met 
and  elected  a  board  of  People's  Commissioners,  which  has 
been  ever  since  the  real  government  of  Russia.  Both  forms 
of  representation  are  practised,  the  gild  and  the  syndicalist 
form  of  socialism,  but  the  tendency  is  toward  the  syndi- 
calist type.  Apparently  any  group  can  form  a  union  and 
elect  its  soviet  which  will  be  represented  in  the  soviet  of 
Soviets.  The  lawyers  would  have  their  union — corresponding 
to  the  bar  association;  the  bankers' — if  they  are  allowed  to 
exist — would  have  theirs,  but  since  they  would  be  repre- 
sented in  proportion  to  their  numbers  these  classes  would 
not  exercize  as  much  influence  as  they  now  do  in  politics. 
Obviously  the  whole  scheme  is  incoherent  and  irregular  in 
Russia,  but  if  it  is  carried  out  in  Germany  we  shall  expect 
it  will  be  systematicized  as  rigidly  as  the  German  army. 
The  soviet  idea  is  obviously  very  much  like  what  we  are 
familiar  with  in  federated  unions,  clubs,  corporations  and 
associations.  What  perplexes  us  is  to  see  these  replace  the 
whole  system  of  political  machinery  that  we  regard  as  so 
essential.  The  soviet  is  designed  to  sweep  aside  as  unneces- 
sary all  such  things  as  kings,  presidents,  parliaments,  legis- 
latures, courts,  cabinets,  capitalists,  landlords,  employees, 
armies,  nations,  classes  and  boundary  lines.  We  may  call 
this  as  absurd,  as  impossible,  or  as  wicked  as  we  please,  but 
since  it  is  just  now  the  only  government  of  a  hundred  mil- 
lion Russians  and  fifty  million  Germans  we  are  obliged  to 
try  to  understand  it. 


THE  DANGERS  OF  PROPHECY 

THAT  estimable  gentleman  and  cautious  statistician, 
the  late  Colonel  Carroll  D.  Wright,  objected  to 
prophecy,  even  when  he  had  the  figures.  He  under- 
stood, what  is  no  mystery  to  common  sense  but  is  perplex- 
ing to  enthusiasm,  the  nice  and  important  distinction 
between  prophecy  and  scientific  prediction:  prophecy  being 
only  a  guess  suggested  by  a  part  of  the  facts  or  by  facts 
carelessly  observed  or  measured,  whereas  scientific  predic- 
tion is  a  conclusion  from  adequate  facts  verified  as  to  ob- 
servation and  measured  with  precision.  The  good  Colonel, 
as  Director  of  the  C(  nsus  and  as  Commissioner  of  Labor, 
wag  careful  to  offer  only  summaries  of  his  statistical  tables 
that  were  fully  borne  out  by  the  data,  often  to  the  disap- 
p^*intment  of  social  reformers,  tariff  builders  and  campaign 
managers. 

ft  is  therefore  one  of  the  grim  humors  of  fate  that  one 
of  the  rare  instances  in  which  this  prudent  intelligsnce 
seemfd  U>  forg'^t  itself  ;ind  to  venture  upon  prophecy  (it 
didn't  really;  it  only  seemed  to)  stands  now  as  a  sensa- 
tional exhibit  of  the  dangers  that  really  do  lurk  in  proph- 
ecy. Incautiously,  for  once,  the  Colonel  remarked  (in  print) 


that  since  the  municipalities,  commonwealths  and  Federal 
Government  of  our  nation  had  organized  boards  of  health 
we  had  not  been  scourged  by  a  nation-wide  and  uncon- 
trolled epidemic.  He  did  not  say  that  we  never  should  be, 
but  a  lot  of  his  readers  unwarrantably  inferred  that  he 
meant  as  much. 

And  now  we  have  had  the  influenza,  our  old  acquaintance 
that  under  one  name  and  another  has  played  the  mischief 
with  the  human  race  once  in  about  thirty  years  since  the 
days  of  the  Ptolemies.  Of  course  each  generation  has  im- 
agined that  the  disease  must  certainly  be  a  new  inflici/ion 
and  has  rechristened  it.  Sixty  years  ago  it  was  plain  in- 
fluenza. Thirty  years  ago  it  was  la  grippe.  And  now  it  is 
Spanish  influenza.  But  that  doesn't  matter;  by  any  other 
name  it  would  have  been  as  distressing  and  as  fatal.  The 
point  of  our  disquisition  is  that  the  health  administrations 
have  this  time  let  it  get  out  of  hand,  and  it  became  not  only 
a  nation-wide  but  also  a  world-wide  scourge. 

And  the  "improvement"  of  our  disquisition,  as  the  old 
rhetoricians  would  have  called  it,  is  that  the  race  of  man 
may  as  well  get  ready  to  scrap  a  good  many  prophecies,  or 
near  prophecies,  that  optimism  has  hugged  to  its  breast  as 
veritable  truths.  Some  of  them  have  failed  already.  The 
expectation  that  a  capitalistic  world  would  not  permit  an- 
other first-class  war  went  to  smash  four  years  ago.  The 
confident  belief  that  the  Hague  Convention  would  mitigate 
any  future  war,  if  one  should  by  mischance  occur,  is  remem- 
bered only  with  shuddering.  And  to  offset  these  dismal  dis- 
appointments the  prophecy  that  democracy  could  not  organ- 
ize itself  for  war  as  effectively  as  absolutism  always  had 
done  has  been  pulverized  by  the  American  war  machine. 

To  write  down  a  list  of  other  prophecies  that  are  pres- 
ently to  be  discredited  and  forgotten  would  be  to  prophesy, 
which  we  prudently  decline  to  attempt.  But,  being  human, 
we  may  ask  questions.  Even  the  President  of  the  United 
States  does  that. 

We  are  wondering — just  wondering,  we  insist,  and  noth- 
ing more — if  the  socialistic  prophecy  of  the  impending 
catastrophe  of  nationalism,  capitalism  and  individualism 
will  prove  to  be  any  nearer  a  scientific  prediction  than  were 
some  of  the  forecasts  that  we  have  just  now  named. 

We  observe,  for  example,  a  general  disposition  among 
the  Entente  Allies  to  agree  to  President  Wilson's  proposi- 
tion that  a  number  of  hitherto  unorganized  nationalities, 
including  of  course  the  Czecho-Slavs  and  the  Jugo-Slavs, 
must  enjoy  self-determination.  We  observe  further  that 
England,  France,  Italy  and  the  United  States  were  never 
more  profoundly  national  in  feeling  than  they  now  are 
while  cooperating  as  military  allies.  All  are  willing  to  enter 
into  a  League  of  Nations,  but,  we  judge,  they  have  no 
thought  of  becoming  disintegrated  elements  of  any  auch 
internationalism  as  socialism  has  conceived. 

As  for  capitalism,  America  like  England,  has  taken  pos- 
session of  railroads  and  brought  industries  for  war  pur- 
poses under  authoritative  control.  But  we  have  observed 
that,  simultaneously  with  these  radical  departures,  the  anti- 
trust legislation  has  fallen  into  desuetude,  and,  in  the  face 
of  war  and  its  financial  exactions  small  enterprizes  are 
being  corraled  and  absorbed  by  wide-branching  and  far- 
reaching  organizations  carrying  on  together  war  industries 
and  peace  industries  and  subsidiary  enterprizes  innumera- 
ble. When  the  normal  income  tax  and  the  excess  profits  tax 
have  done  their  perfect  work,  shall  we  discover  that  the 
inequalities  of  economic  distribution  have  in  fact  been  di- 
minished, or  only  that  moderate  wealth  and  a  middle  class, 
upon  whom  financial  burdens  have  ingeniously  been  shifted, 
have  in  great  measure  bren  eliminj^ited? 

And  when  the  war  is  all  over,  shall  we  "really  and  truly" 
enter  upon  an  era  of  justice  and  sweet  reasonableness  in 
which  tho  exploitf^r  and  the  slacker  shall  both  be  "social- 
ized"? Or,  shall  we  discover  that  with  whetted  appetite* 
and  undepleted  "pep"  they  have  started  in  to  make  up  for 
lost  time?  We  cannot  predict.  We  will  not  prophesy. 


Americans  Early  on   the  morn- 

Enter  Germany  '"^  «^  December  1 
the  American  troops 
crost  bridges  over  the  Sauer  and  Mo- 
selle from  Luxemburg  into  Germany. 
The  soldiers  were  equipt  as  if  for  bat- 
tle, with  steel  helmets,  gas  masks,  rifles 
and  filled  cartridge  belts.  Heavy  artil- 
lery followed.  Flags  were  flying  and 
bands  playing  as  they  entered  upon 
enemy  soil. 

The  first  important  place  was  Treves, 
an  ancient  city  of  about  70,000.  The 
population  received  the  Americans  in 
silence  and  apparent  indifference  but 
no  manifest  hostility.  The  soviet  or 
workmen's  council  which  governs  the 
city  had  published  notices  in  the  news- 
papers urging  people  to  behave  prop- 
erly toward  the  Americans  and  not 
overcharge  for  goods  under  pain  of 
punishment.  The  Americans  were  sur- 
prized to  see  so  many  well  drest  people 
and  to  find  that  they  could  get  h  good 
dinner  at  the  best  restauraants  at  no 
higher  price  than  in  France.  But  there 
is  no  coffee,  little  butter,  and  bread  is 
scarce  and  poor.  Meat,  fish  and  game 
are  to  be  had  for  those  with  money 
enough.  The  young  children  have  evi- 
dently suffered  for  lack  of  milk. 

General  Pershing  will  make  his  head- 
quarters at  Treves.  General  Preston 
Brown  has  been  made  Military  Gov- 
ernor with  Greneral  Harry  A.  ^mith  in 
charge  of  civil  affairs.  The  inhabitants 
are  required  to  carry  identity  cards  and 
to  be  indoors  by  nine  o'clock,  and  they 
are  not  allowed  to  use  the  telephones. 

More     than     1,500,000     Allied     and 


THE    GREAT    WAR 

November  28 — Kaiser  William  for- 
mally abdicates.  Pillaging  of  Jewish 
quarter  in  Lemberg. 

November  29 — Lithuania  declares  it- 
self an  independent  republic.  Hun- 
garian Goverumeut  interns  Macken- 
sen's  army  of  170,000  at  French  de- 
mand. 

November  SO — Peru  and  Chile  call 
out  troops  over  boundary  dispute. 
All  Russian  Government  of  Ufa  re- 
fuses to  support  Admiral  Kolchak 
as  dictator. 

December  1 — American  army  enters 
Germany  and  occupies  Treves. 
American  troops  from  Archangel  de- 
feat Bolsheviki  on  Pinega  River. 

December  2 — King  Nicholas  of  Monte- 
negro declared  deposed.  British  fleet 
arrives  at  Baltic  port  of  Libau. 

December  S — Spanish  cabinet  resigns. 
Allied  conference  at  London  con- 
cluded. 

December  4 — President  sails  for  Paris 
peace  conference.  (Jerman  army  offi- 
cers defeat  revolutionists  in  battle 
at  Kreuznach. 


American  prisoners  have  been  released 
by  the  Germans  under  the  terms  of 
the  armistice  and  of  these  250,000 
will  pass  into  the  American  lines. 
The  task  of  feeding  and  caring  for 
them  will  be  difficult  on  account  of 
lack  of  transportation.  Several  thou- 
sand American  prisoners  have  been 
received  and  examined  by  the  army 
surgeons,  who  report  their  physical 
condition  as  good  as  could  be  expect- 
ed. No  evidence  was  found  to  support 
the  rumor  that  the  prisoners  had  been 


inoculated  with  malignant  and  con- 
tagious diseases.  Some  complain  of  bad 
food,  harsh  treatment  and  uncomfort- 
able quarters,  but  in  the  majority  of 
cases  the  men  said  that  they  were  not 
much  worse  off  than  the  German  sol- 
diers. 


Turmoil  in 


Politically  Germany  is  in 
chaos.  "The  hierarchical 
ermany  system  of  administration 
which  has  regulated  in  detail  civilian 
as  well  as  military  life  has  collapsed 
and  the  power  has  passed  into  the 
hands  of  self-appointed  dictators,  citi- 
zen volunteers  and  committees  of  sol- 
diers and  workingmen.  If  a  map  of  the 
country  could  be  drawn  it  would  re- 
semble the  Grermany  of  the  seventeenth 
century  rather  than  that  of  the  nine- 
teenth, for  it  is  split  up  into  numerous 
semi-autonomous  states  with  ill-defined 
boundaries  and  indeterminate  jurisdic- 
tion. 

But  in  spite  of  this  political  con- 
fusion the  natural  orderliness  and  dis- 
ciplined training  of  the  people  have  so 
far  prevented  a  degeneration  into  the 
ruinous  riot  of  Russia.  The  difficult  task 
of  demobilization  and  evacuation  is  be- 
ing carried  out  in  a  systematic  manner 
and  there  have  been  few  cases  of  dis- 
order by  the  deserting  or  disbanded 
soldiery.  Altho  the  Socialists  were  be- 
fore the  war  regarded  with  abhorrence 
by  the  other  classes  of  the  community, 
yet  now  that  the  Socialists  are  in  power 
they  are  receiving  the  support  and  co- 
operation of  their  former  opponents  to 
a  remarkable  degree.  The  government 


@  Frenett  Pictorial,  from  International  film 

THE  LEADERS  OF  THE  ALLIES  DRAWING  UP  THE  ARMISTICE  TERMS 
This  ifl  the  first  photograph  received  in  this  country  of  the  momentous  occiiaion  when  the  -■Mlies  dictateii  to  Oerniany  the  teriits  of  surivn«l«r. 
The  representatives  of  the  Allied  Bovcrnnienta  are  seated  at  the  council  table  in  the  Versaillea  palace.  On  the  left  aide  of  the  table.  fr\»in  \»tt 
to  right,  are:  General  di  Robilant :  next  man  unidentified;  ItiUian  Foreign  Minister  Sonnino;  Italian  I'reniier  Orlando:  Colonel  Kdwarvi  M  Houa« ; 
General  Tasker  H.  Uliss ;  next  man  unidentified;  Greek  Premier  Venizeloa  :  Serl>ian  Miiiiater  Vesnitch.  On  the  riy;ht  aide  i>f  the  table,  fr\«u  l*ft 
to  risht:  Admiral  Wemyss  (with  back  to  camera)  ;  General  Sir  Henry  Wilson;  Field  Marshal  Sir  Douglas  Haig :  General  SackviUe  West;  .Audrvw 
Bonar    Law ;    Premier    David    Lloyd    George ;    French    Premi'.-r   Georges    Clemenceau ;   and   French   Foreign    Minister   Stephen    Piohon 
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officials  and  military  commanders  have 
in  most  cases  been  retained,  tho  placed 
under  the  authority  of  some  soviet  or 
republican  cabinet.  Certain  of  the  army 
officers,  such  as  Generals  von  Arnim, 
Behm  and  Ederhart  were  shocked  at 
the  display  of  red  flags  which  welcomed 
the  troops  on  their  return  from  the 
front  and  issued  orders  prohibiting'  any 
soldier  from  accepting  a  led  flag  or 
badge.  But  Field  Marshal  von  Hinden- 
burg  overruled  them  and  issued  a 
proclamation  declaring  that  the  red  in- 
signia should  not  be  regarded  as  offen- 
sive if  displayed  in  a  dignified  form, 
and  on  the  other  hand  that  the  Soviets 
should  not  object  to  the  old  national 
colors. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  the 
non-Socialist  parties  disappeared  from 
sight,  but  now  they  are  beginning  to 
reorganize  in  order  to  be  a  factor  in 
the  election  for  a  constituent  assem- 
bly that  takes  place  in  January.  Vari- 
ous bourgeois  parties,  such  as  the  Na- 
tional Liberal  and  Progressive,  are 
forming  to  secure  a  republican  rather 
than  a  working  class  government.  There 
are  rumors  of  counter-revolutionary 
movements,  with  General  von  Macken- 
sen  at  the  head,  aiming  to  restore  the 
monarchy.  Millions  of  anti-Socialist 
and  anti-Semite  pamphlets  are  being 
distributed. 

But  the  chief  danger  to  a  Berlin  di- 
rectorate is  from  the  Spartacus  and 
Independent  Socialists,  who  want  a 
Bolshevist  regime.  They  have  seized  the 
wireless  stations  and  the  Government 
has  warned  the  outside  world  that  news 
from  this  source  is  not  to  be  relied  upon. 
But  the  general  congress  or  soviet  of 
Soldiers'  Deputies  held  at  Berlin  sup- 
ported by  an  overwhelming  majority 
the  People's  Plenipotentiaries  headed 
by  Ebert,  are  willing  to  leave  the 
question  of  the  future  government  of 
the  empire  to  a  freely  elected  assembly. 

The  Council  of  People's  Plenipoten- 
tiaries at  Berlin  is  composed  exclusive- 
ly of  Socialists,  tho  of  both  factions. 
Other  Gennan  states  have  admitted  a 
limited  representation  of  other  parties. 
Thus  the  Baden  Cabinet  consists  of 
seven  Socialists,  two  Clericals,  one  Na- 
tional Liberal  and  one  Progressive.  The 
Oldenburg  Cabinet  consists  of  five  So- 
cialists, two  Bourgeois  and  two  former 
ministers. 

The  storm  center  of  Ger- 
Kurt  Eisner  many  now  is  Kurt  Eis- 
ner, the  poet  and  jour- 
nalist who  has  assumed  the  dictatorship 
of  Bavaria.  The  Catholics  are  disposed 
to  dislike  him  because  he  is  a  Jew,  the 
Conservatives  becau.se  he  is  a  radical 
Socialist  and  the  Bavarians  in  general 
because  he  was  bom  in  Galicia  and 
only  came  to  Munich  from  Berlin  a 
couple  of  years  before  the  war.  Ilis  dis- 
closure of  official  dw;ument3  throwing 
the  responsibility  for  starting  tho  war 
apon  the  Prussians  has  offended  Ber- 
lin. He  is  accused  of  playing  into  the 
hands  of  Clemenceau,  the  Frcn':h  Pre- 
mier, by  endeavoring  to  separate 
•outhem   Germany  from   Prussia. 

On  his  part  Eisner  denounces  the 
Berlin  Government  Tor  its  conservatism 
and    prevarication,    and    demands    the 


International  Film 
THE     INSIGNIA     TO     BE     WORN     BY     ALL 

VETERANS   OF  THIS  WAR 
There   will   be   approximately   forty   million   men 
entitled  to  wear  this  black   and  gold  button   de- 
signed  by   Louis   E.   Dolson   and   received  by  the 
governments  of  the  Allies  and  the  United  States 

dismissal  of  such  hold-overs  from  the 
the  old  regime  as  Solf  of  the  Foreign 
Office  and  Erzberger,  who  negotiated 
the  armistice.  He  threatens  to  secede 
from  Germany  and,  if  necessary,  to 
fight  Prussia.  In  addressing  the  Sol- 
diers' and  Workmen's  Council  on  his 
return  to  Munich,  Premier  Eisner  said: 

In  these  last  few  days  I  have  become 
the  best  hated  man  in  Germany.  At  first  all 
the  newspapers  praised  me.  Now  they  are 
all  slandering  me. 

In  Berlin  I  noticed  that  the  counter- 
revolutionary elements  behaved  as  if  noth- 
ing had  happened.  Thereupon  I  took  from 
my  portfolio  a  document  which  I  thought 


/'r«i«  /llitilfaUng 

ANOTHKU   K(N(;    DRI'OHJOF) 

'/'!]<•  contuxion  of  (l(Tn')criu:y  m  r  pr''«'Iln(t.  Thff 
lutcHt,  kiriK  to  III)  in  thf  venerable  ruler  of 
MoriU-ri'Kro,  who  hmi  been  depoHod,  with  his 
fiimily,  by  the  "Hk\iiin]iUnii,"  the  MonU-negrln 
Nalioriul    AHHembly 


was  bound  to  rend  the  luHt  veil  from  the 
conspiracy  IcadiiiK  to  the  world  war.  With 
this  doc'uinerit  I  hoped  for  a  blow  at  the 
counter-revolutionary    Government. 

I  told  the  gentlemen  of  the  old  system 
that  they  were  incapable  of  conducting  the 
peace  negotiations.  It  is  true  that  we  have 
a  revolutionary  Government  in  I'erlin,  but 
it  has  nothing  to  say.  If  Berlin  is  incapable 
of  acting,  we  Bavarians  must  first  help 
ourselves  and  act  in  the  interests  of  the 
whole. 

The  opponents  of  "the  Bavarian 
Trotzky"  retaliate  by  asserting  that 
Eisner,  being  in  close  touch  with  the 
Bavarian  War  Department,  was  the 
only  Socialist  in  Germany  who  as  early 
as  July  28,  1914,  knew  that  war  had 
been  decided  upon.  At  that  time  he  was 
busy  telephoning  to  the  Socialist  ed- 
itors to  support  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment in  its  war  policy. 

Opening  the  When  Lenine  made 

r«  A     u-     -      public     the     secret 

German  Archives      j  x         ^       j 

documents       found 

in  the  Russian  Foreign  Office  he  said 
to  the  Germans:  "Go,  break  into  your 
own  archives  and  you  will  reveal 
things  quite  as  bad."  The  Germans  are 
now  following  his  advice.  The  Berlin 
soviet  has  requested  the  People's  Pleni- 
potentiaries to  seize  and  examine  all 
documents  of  the  old  regime  relating 
to  foreign  affairs  and  the  revolution- 
ary government  in  Bavaria  has  already 
begun  the  publication  of  the  official 
reports  of  Count  von  Lerchenfeld,  the 
Bavarian  Minister  at  Berlin  previous 
to  the  war.  These  confirm  the  charge! 
of  the  Allies  that  the  German  Govern- 
ment was  cognizant  and  approved  of 
the  Austrian  ultimatum  to  Serbia.  Ler- 
chenfeld writes  under  date  of  July  18, 
1914,  that  the  note  to  Serbia  was  de- 
layed until  after  President  Poincare 
and  Premier  Viviani  had  made  their 
visit  to  St.  Petersburg  so  it  would  be 
difficult  to  secure  cooperation  with 
Russia.  He  said:  "Serbia  cannot  ac- 
cept such  conditions  as  will  be  laid 
down.  There  must  be  war."  Austria, 
he  declared,  could  not  long  delay  ac- 
tion, "for  that  might  give  Serbia,  un- 
der pressure  from  France  and  Russia, 
an  opportunity  to  offer  satisfaction." 
On  July  31  he  wired  to  Munich  that 
the  German  ultimatums  to  France  and 
Russia  would  be  rejected  and  that  the 
German  armies  would  at  once  be  sent 
thru  Belgium  into  France,  which 
"would  be  overwhelmed  in  four  weeks," 
for  the  French  army  was  weak  in 
morale  and  munitions. 

Dr.  Zimmermann,  former  Secretary 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  in  reply  to  the 
Bavarian  charges  says:  "We  did  not 
prompt  Austria-Hungary  to  her  ac- 
tion, but  expressly  advised  her  against 
it.  The  Vienna  ultimatum,  which  we 
considered  too  severe,  was  communi- 
cated to  us  too  late  for  an  endeavor  to 
mitigate  it." 

The  cx-Kaiser  lays  the  blame  for  the 
war  upon  Chancellor  von  Bethmann- 
Hollwcg  and  Foreign  Minister  von  Ja- 
gow  who,  he  says,  sent  him  off  against 
his  will  on  a  yachting  cruise  to  Nor- 
way while  they  carried  into  effect  their 
plans  for  precipitating  a  war. 

The  Gorman  Government  has  asked 
the  Allies  and  the  United  States  to  re- 
for  the  question  of  who  was  responsible 
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for  the  war  to  a  neutral  commission  in 
whose  haruls  should  be  placed  the  se- 
cret doc-ununts  of  all  the  belliiferenta 
for  examination.  The  German  Govern- 
ment is  starting  on  its  own  account  an 
investigation  into  the  German  crimes 
in  Belgium,  the  deportation  of  Belgian 
workmen,  the  theft  of  Belgian  machin- 
ery, and  the  murders  of  Edith  Cavell 
and  Captain  Fryatt. 

Altho  the  abdication  of 
the  Kaiser  and  Crown 
Prince  before  their  flight 
to  Holland  was  told  with  great  circum- 
stance there  was  still  some  skepticism 
in  Allied  countries  because  no  act  of 
abdication  was  made  public.  In  order 
to  settle  the  question  the  Berlin  Gov- 
ernment sent  Admiral  von  Hintze,  for- 
merly Foreign  Secretary,  to  Holland, 
and  he  elicited  this  declaration: 

By  the  present  documout  I  renounce  for- 
ever my  rights  to  tlie  crowu  of  Piussiii  and 
the  rJKhts  to  the  Cierman  imperial  crown. 
1  release  Ht  the  same  time  all  the  otlicials 
of  the  German  Empire  and  Prussia  jiud 
also  all  officers,  uoucommissioued  officers 
and  soldiers  of  tlie  Prussiau  Navy  and 
Army  and  of  contingents  from  confederated 
states  from  the  oath  of  fidelity  they  have 
taken  to  me.  as  their  Emperor,  King,  aud 
supreme  chief. 

1  expect  from  them  until  a  new  organiza- 
tion of  the  (leimaii  Empire  exists  that  tliey 
will  aid  those  who  elTectively  hold  the 
power  in  (Jermany  to  protect  the  Germau 
people  against  the  menacing  dangers  of 
anarchy,  famine,  and  foreign  domination. 

Made  aud  executed  and  signed  by  our 
own  hand  with  the  imperial  seal  at  Ame- 
rongen.   November  'JS.  VVili.ia.m. 

There  is  a  growing  demand  both  in 
Germany  and  abroad  for  the  personal 
punishment  of  the  ex-Emperor  and 
others  guilty  of  instigating  the  war  or 
authorizing  its  atrocities.  The  heads  of 
the  British,  French  and  Italian  govern- 
ments, now  in  conference  at  London, 
are  said  to  have  decided  to  ask  Hol- 
land for  the  extradition  of  William 
Hohenzollern  as  a  murderer  or  pirate 
and,  if  the  Dutch  Government  refuses, 
to  employ  such  force, as  may  be  neces- 
sary. Many  of  the  German  Soviets  are 
also  demanding  his  return  and  punish- 
ment and  have  offered  rewards  for  his 
assassination.  The  German  Govern- 
ment, however,  lays  the  blame  on  Ger- 
man and  Austrian  militarism  in  gen- 
eral and  will  wait  till  the  examination 
of  the  Foreign  Office  documents  makes 
clear  the  question  of  individual  guilt. 

•pjjg  The   Crown   Prince, 

ex-Crown  Prince  ^^^  '«  ^^T!u'"  ^^,^ 
cottage  of  the  vil- 
lage pastor  on  the  island  of  Weiringen, 
Holland,  has  given  out  an  interview  in 
which  he  states  that  he  has  not  re- 
nounced anything  and  has  not  signed 
any  document  whatever,  but  he  adds: 

However,  should  the  German  Govern- 
ment decide  to  f<Mm  a  republic  similar  to 
the  Uuited  States  or  France  I  shall  be  per- 
fectly content  to  return  to  Germany  as  a 
simple  citizen,  ready  to  do  anything  to 
assist  my  country.  I  should  even  be  happy 
to  work  as  a  laborer  in  a  factory. 

Frederick  William  claims  that  he 
was  convinced  that  the  war  was  lost 
after  the  battle  of  the  Marne  in  Octo- 
ber, 1914,  and  he  urged  the  General 
Staff  to  seek  peace  then  even  at  the 
sacrifice  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  "but  I 
was  told  to  mind  my  own  business  and 


Hankicell  in  AVw  York  Trit,uti« 

THEY    WORK    IN   THE   DARK 
The     rats — alien     enemies,      yellow      journalism. 
anti-Ally     propaKandu,     maudlin     sentiment — are 
gnawing   away    the    foundation    of    victory    while 
the  forces  at  the  top  are  still   finishing   its  head 

confine  my  activities  to  commanding 
my  armies.  I  have  proof  of  this."  He 
also  says  that  he  was  opposed  to  the 
attack  on  Verdun,  which  he  thought 
was  a  mistake.  He  complains  of  other 
cases  in  which  he  was  overruled: 

The  air  raids  on  London  and  other  towns 
and  the  big  gun  used  against  Paris  were 
useless  militarily,  and.  in  fact,  silly.  Oi-ders 
to  submarine  commanders  were  read  differ- 
ently by  various  officers  who  went  much 
too  far.  Two  years  ago  I  suggested  an  inter- 
national agreement  confining  air  activities 
to  the  actual  war  zone,  but  my  opinion  was 
entirely  disregarded. 

At  the  end,  he  says,  his  soldiers  were 
worn  out  and  their  strength  reduced  so 
that  sometimes  an  entire  division  num- 
bered only  600  rifles.  On  the  origin  of 
the  war  he  says: 

Contrary  to  all  statements  hitherto  made 
abroad.  I  never  desired  war,  aud  thought 
the  moment  quite  inopportune.  I  was  never 
consulted,  and  the  report  about  a  Crow^n 
Council  being  held  in  Berlin  to  decide  on 
the  war  I  deny  on  my  oath.  I  was  enioying 
a  stay  at  a  watering  place  when  mobiliza- 
tion was  ordered. 

Polish  -^^  ^°°"  *^  *^®  Austrian 
Pogroms  monarchy  collapsed,  strife 
broke  out  between  the  Poles 
and  Ruthenes  over  the  possession  of 
Galicia.  The  Ruthenes  want  to  join 
with  the  Ukrainians  of  southern  Rus- 
sia, who  are  their  next  neighbors  to 
the  east  and  are  of  the  same  raoe  and 
religion.  Before  signing  the  Brest-Lit- 
ovsk  treaty  with  the  Central  Powers 
the  Ukrainians  secured  a  promise  from 
the  Austrian  Government  in  the  event 
of  a  break-up  of  the  Empire,  that  only 
the  western  part  of  Galicia,  namely, 
the  Grand  Duchies  of  Auschwitz, 
Zator  and  Cracow,  should  go  to  Poland, 
"while  the  eastern  part,  namely,  the 
ancient  kingdoms  of  Galicia  and  Lodo- 
meria,  should  go  to  the  Ukraine.  This 
division  corresponds  fairly  well  with 
the  distribution  of  population,  for  in 
two-thirds  of  Galicia  the  Ruthenes  pre- 
dominate. But  the  cities,  especially 
Lemberg  or  Lvov,  are  chiefly  inhabited 
by    Poles    and    Jews.    The    Jews,    who 


form  11  per  cent  of  the  population  of 
Lemberg,  sympathize  with  the  Ukraini- 
ans, for  they  have  suffered  persecu- 
tion under  Polish  rule  and  they  fear  it 
for  the  future. 

When  the  armistice  was  signed  the 
Poles  took  possession  of  Cracow,  an 
ancient  Polish  city  at  the  western  end 
of  Galicia.  Then  the  Polish  army  under 
General  Vitaldorski  started  eastward  to 
conquer  the  whole  of  Galicia  so  as  to 
appear  before  the  peace  conference  with 
the  disputed  territory  already  in  their 
possession.  They  easily  captured  Prze- 
msyl,  the  fortress  that  stood  a  long 
siege  by  the  Russians  three  years  ago. 
Then  they  marched  on  Lem!?erg.  where 
the  Ruthenes,  reinforced  by  Ukrainian 
troops,  put  up  a  stout  resistance,  but 
were  finally  overcome. 

From  Jewish  sources  it  is  reported 
that  when  Polish  troops  entered  Lem- 
berg they  formed  a  cordon  around  the 
ghetto  and  proceeded  to  sack  and  burn 
the  Jewish  houses  and  shops.  The 
water  supply  was  shut  off  to  prevent 
the  extinguishing  of  the  flames,  and 
Jews  trying  to  escape  were  shot  in  the 
streets.  Jewish  girls  were  raped  and 
then  thrown  from  the  windows.  A  syn- 
agog  in  which  the  Jews  had  sought 
refuge  was  set  on  fire  and  hundreds 
are  said  to  have  perished.  The  massa- 
cre continued  for  three  days  without 
any  attempt  of  the  Polish  officers  to 
stop  it.  Other  observers  lay  the  loot- 
ing to  the  townspeople  and  say  it 
was  at  length  stopped  by  Polish  pa- 
trols. According  to  the  Ukrainian 
minister  at  Vienna,  four  thousand  men, 
women  and  children  were  killed.  Other 
reports  place  the  number  of  victims  at 
1100.  According  to  the  Associated 
Press  correspondent,  "only  a  few  per- 
sons were  killed  tho  many  were  wound- 
ed." He  reports  that  one  wing  of  the 
Diet  building  was  burnt  and  the  post- 
office,  railway  station  and  a  few  dozen 
houses  were  blown  up.  The  Amer- 
ican Jewish  and  Polish  oraranizhtions 
have  appealed  to  the  President  for  an 
investigation.  The  Polish  committee  of 
Berne  declares  that  "the  disorders  had 
no  political  bearing  but  were  economic 
in  character."  The  Polish  committee 
of  Paris  declares  that  they  "had  no 
religious  character  whatever  but  were 
purely  political  and  industrial."  The 
Polish  commander  declares  that  the 
"regrettable  reprisals"  were  provoked 
by  the  Jews,  who  threw  boiling  water 
from  the  houses  on  the  Polish  soldiers, 
and  that  the  Jews  were  guilty  of  trying 
to  spread   Bolshevism. 

The  English     "^^^  parliamentary  elec- 

c.,     ..  tions  to  be  held  on  De- 

Elections  ,         ,  . 

cember  14  are  unprece- 
dented and  incalculable.  No  general 
election  has  been  held  since  1910,  and 
the  present  Parliament  would  have  ex- 
pired three  years  ago  if  it  had  not  ex- 
tended its  term  by  resolution  because 
an  election  during  the  war  was  thought 
inexpedient.  Now  it  can  no  longer  be 
put  off,  and  the  coalition  cabinet  with 
Lloyd  George  at  the  head,  having  car- 
ried the  war  thru  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion, i.s  appealing  to  the  country  for 
a   vote   of   confidence    to    enable   it   to 
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carry  on  the  work  of  peace  negotiation 
and    reconstruction. 

When  the  war  began  Lloyd  George 
was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in 
the  Liberal  Cabinet  of  Premier  As- 
quith  and  was  detested  by  the  Con- 
servative Unionists  for  his  radical  pol- 
icies of  land  and  labor  reforms  and 
his  opposition  to  the  Established 
Church  in  Wales  and  the  House  of 
Lords.  But  when  he  displaced  Asquith 
as  Premier  of  the  coalition  cabinet 
he  found  the  best  support  for  his  war 
policies  among  his  former  opponents, 
and  he  is  now  regarded  with  suspicion 
by  the  Liberals  and  Laborites  because 
of  his  new  allies.  He  now  joins  with 
Bonar  Law,  the  leader  of  the  Union- 
ists and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
in  a  campaign  on  the  following  plat- 
form: 

The  conclusion  of  a  just  aud  lasting 
peace  and  so  establishing  the  fouDdations 
of  a  new  Europe  that  further  wars  may  be 
forever  averted ;  reducing  the  burden  of 
armaments  and  the  promotion  of  a  League 
of  Nations;  state  acquisition  of  land  for 
soldiers  and  sailors,  either  with  cottages 
with  garden  allotments  or  small  holdings 
on  a  large  scale;  schemes  for  agricultural 
developments  and  extensive  forestation  and 
reclamation  schemes;  compreliensive  hous- 
ing schemes ;  larger  industrial  opportuni- 
ties ;  improved  material  conditions  of  em- 
ployment; preferential  tariff  for  the  col- 
onies ;  no  fresh  taxes  on  food  and  raw  ma- 
terials ;  development  and  control  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  state  of  economical 
production  of  power  and  light,  also  rail- 
ways, roads,  and  canals ;  improvement  of 
the  consular  service  ;  removal  of  all  exist- 
ing legal  inequalities  between  men  and 
women,  and  reform  of  the  Constitution  and 
of  the  House  of  Lords. 


Our  Delegates  to  the 
Peace  Conference 


President  Wil- 
son's decision 
that  he  himself 
would  head  the  representatives  of  the 
United  States  at  the  international 
peace  conference  was  followed  on  No- 
vember 29  by  the  announcement  of  the 
other  four  delegates:  Robert  Lansing, 
Secretary  of  State;  Edward  M.  House, 
the  present  representative  of  President 
Wilson  in  the  Supreme  War  Council 
at  Versailles;  Henry  White,  former 
Ambassador  to  Italy  and  France;  and 
General  Tasker  H.  Bliss,  United  States 
military  adviser  in  the  Supreme  War 
Council. 

Mr.  House  and  General  Bliss  have 
previously  represented  the  United 
States  at  the  Allied  War  Councils  in 
France.  Mr.  House  was  President  Wil- 
son's   personal    representative    to    the 


I  Paul  Thompson 


European  governments  in  1914,  1915, 
1916,  and  was  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  September,  1917,  "to  gather 
and  organize  data  that  will  be  needed 
at  the  peace  conference."  General  Bliss 
was  made  chief  of  staff  of  the  United 
States  army  on  September  22,  1917, 
designated  commanding  officer  of  the 
United  States  army  on  October  G,  1917, 
and  appointed  soon  after  United  States 
military  representative  in  the  Supreme 
War   Council   at  Versailles. 

Dr.  White  is  the  one  Republican  in 
the  peace  delegation.  He  has  represent- 
ed the  United  States  in  many  interna- 
tional conferences:  at  the  London  Con- 
ference in  1887  for  the  abolition  of 
sugar  bounties,  at  the  Conference  on 
Agriculture  at  Rome  in  1905,  at  the 
fourth  Pan-American  Conference  in 
Buenos  Aires  in  1910.  He  was  Ameri- 
can Ambassador  to  Italy  from  1905  to 
1907  and  to  France  from  1907  to  1909. 

That  Secretary  of  State  Lansing 
should  attend  the  peace  conference  was 
taken  for  granted,  and  it  was  generally 
expected  that  other  members  of  the 
Cabinet  would  also  be  included.  Secre- 
tary of  War  Baker  may  take  President 
Wilson's  place  in  the  conference  when 
the  President  returns  to  this  country. 

President  Wilson  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  peace  delegation  sailed  for 
France  December  4  on  the  transport 
"George  Washington,"  our  second  lar- 
gest ship,  preceded  by  the  "Pennsyl- 
vania," flagship  of  our  fleet,  and  con- 
voyed by  fifteen  destroyers.  Several 
hundred  newspaper  correspondents,  as- 
signed to  "cover"  the  peace  conference, 
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sailed  December  1  on  the  "Orizaba." 
With  the  President's  party  are  a  staff 
of  scientists  and  authorities  on  his- 
tory, geography  and  economics  who 
have  been  woriting  for  thirteen  months 
compiling  data  for  use  at  the  peace 
conference.  The  director  of  their  work, 
which  came  to  be  known  as  "The  In- 
quiry," is  Dr.  S.  E.  Mezes,  president 
of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
Professor  Haskins  of  Harvard,  special- 
ist on  Alsace-Lorraine  and  Belt^ium; 
Professor  Day  of  Yale,  specialist  on 
the  Balkans;  Professor  Lord  of  Har- 
vard, specialist  on  Russia  and  Poland; 
Professor  Seymour  of  Yale,  specialist 
on  Austria-Hungary;  Professor  Wes- 
terman  of  Wisconsin,  specialist  on  Tur- 
key, and  Dr.  Bowman,  director  of  the 
American  Geographical  Society,  are 
also  on  the  staff. 


The  President's     O"  ^^«  ^^V  before  he 

Message  l^^^'^,    ^'w^f"'^" 

President      Wilson 

made  his  annual  address  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  state  of  the  Union,  and 
reviewed  at  length  our  war  activities 
during  the  past  year  and  the  problems 
of  reconstruction  that  demand  our  im- 
mediate consideration.  He  praised  the 
valor  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors  aiid 
civilians  in  war  work,  spoke  especially 
of  what  the  women  of  the  nation  had 
done,  and  urged  the  passage  of  a  Fed- 
eral amendment  for  woman  suffrage. 
He  suggested  the  resumption  of  indus- 
tries curtailed  by  the  war  as  an  aid 
in  the  readjustment  of  labor,  approved 
the  plan  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  a  $6,000,000,000  tax  levy  in 
1919  and  a  $4,000,000,000  tax  for  1920, 
urged  upon  Congress  an  early  decision 
concerning  the  disposal  of  the  rail- 
roads, endorsed  the  increased  naval 
building  program,  gave  specific  approv- 
al to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior's 
plan  for  the  reclamation  of  three  hun- 
dred million  acres  of  land  for  cultiva- 


tion by  returning  soldiers,  advised  the 
ratification  of  a  treaty  of  adjustment 
with  the  republic  of  Colombia,  and  sug- 
gested the  establishment  of  priorities 
of  export  and  supply  to  aid  the  devas- 
tated regions  of  Belgium  and  northern 
France  in  reestablishing  their  indus- 
tries. 

The  general  hope  that  President  Wil- 
son would  outline  his  views  on  the 
points  to  be  discussed  in  the  peace  con- 
ference was  disappointed.  The  Presi- 
dent merely  announced  his  "purpose  to 
join  in  Paris  the  representatives  of  the 
governments  with  which  we  have  been 
associated  in  the  war  against  the  Cen- 
tral Empires  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing with  them  the  main  features 
of  the  treaty  of  peace."  He  added: 

The  Allied  governments  have  accepted 
the  bases  of  peace  which  I  outlined  to  the 
ConRress  on  the  Sth  of  January  last,  as  the 
Central  Empires  also  have,  and  very  rea- 
Bcnably  desire  my  personal  counsel  in  their 
interpretation  and  application,  and  it  is 
hislily  desirable  that  1  should  give  it  in 
order  that  the  sincere  desire  of  our  (iovern- 
uient  to  contribute  without  selfish  purpose 
of  any  kind  to  settlements  that  will  be  of 
common  benefit  to  all  the  nations  concerned 
may  be  made  fully  manifest.  The  peace  set- 
tlements which  are  now  to  be  agreed  upon 
are  of  transcendent  importance,  both  to  us 
and  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  I  know 
of  no  business  or  interest  which  should 
take  precedence  of  them. 

On  the  vexed  problem  of  turning  our 
industries  from  war  channels  into 
those  of  peace,  President  Wilson  said 
in  part: 

While  the  war  lasted  we  set  up  many 
agencies  by  which  to  put  every  material 
energy  of  the  country  in  harness  to  draw 
the  common  load  and  make  of  us  one  team 
in  the  accomplishment  of  a  great  task.  But 
the  moment  we  knew  the  armistice  to  have 
been  signed  we  took  the  harness  off.  Raw 
materials,  upon  which  the  Government  had 
kept  its  hand  for  fear  there  should  not  be 
enough  for  the  industries  that  supplied  the 
armies,  have  been  released  and  put  into 
the  general  market  again.  Great  indus- 
trial plants  whose  whole  output  and  ma- 
chinery had   been  taken  over  for  the  uses 


of  the  Government  have  been  set  free  to 
return  to  the  uses  to  which  they  were  put 
l»t  fore  the  war.  It  has  not  been  possible  to 
rtniove  so  readily  or  so  quickly  the  control 
of  fdodstufTH  and  of  shipping,  becauHe  the 
world  has  still  to  be  fed  from  our  gran- 
aries and  the  ships  are  still  needed  to 
si'iid  supplies  to  our  men  overseas,  and  to 
bring  the  men  back  as  fast  as  the  disturbed 
(■(widitioiis  on  the  other  side  of  the  water 
permit.  But  even  these  restraints  are  being 
rela.xed  as  much  as  possible,  and  more  and 
more  as  the  weeks  go  by. 

The  problem  of  railroad  control  was 
discussed  rather  fully  by  the  President 
as  "the  question  that  causes  me  the 
greatest  concern."  He  explained: 

It  was  necessary  that  the  administration 
of  the  railways  should  be  taken  over  by  the 
Government  so  long  as  the  war  lasted.  It 
would  have  been  impossible  otherwise  tc 
establisii  and  carry  through  under  a  singl* 
direction  the  necessary  priorities  of  ship 
nient.  It  would  have  been  impossible  oth 
erwise  to  combine  maximum  production  at 
the  factories  and  mines  and  farms  with 
the  maximum  possible  car  supply  to  movt 
the  products  to  the  ports  and  markets ; 
impossible  to  route  troop  shipments  and 
freight  shipments  without  regard  to  the 
advantage  of  the  roads  employed ;  impos- 
sible to  subordinate,  when  necessary,  all 
questions  of  convenience  to  the  public 
necessity ;  impossible  to  give  the  necessar? 
financial  support  to  the  roads  from  the 
public  treasury.  But  all  these  necessities 
have  now  been  served,  and  the  question  is, 
What  is  best  for  the  railroads,  and  for  the 
public  in  the  future? 

I  believe  that  it  will  be  serviceable  foi 
me  to  set  forth  as  explicitly  as  possible 
the  alternative  courses  that  lie  open  tc 
our  choice.  We  can  simply  release  the 
roads  and  go  back  to  the  old  conditions  of 
private  management,  unrestricted  compe- 
tition, and  multiform  regulation  by  bott 
State  and  Federal  authorities ;  or  we  can 
go  to  the  opposite  extreme  and  establish 
complete  control,  accompanied,  if  neces 
sary,  by  actual  Government  ownership : 
or  we  can  adopt  an  intermediate  course 
of  modified  private  control,  under  a  morf 
unified  and  affirmative  public  regulation 
and  under  such  alterations  of  the  law  a> 
will  permit  wasteful  competition  to  be 
avoided  and  a  considerable  degree  of  unifi 
cation  of  administration  to  be  effected,  as, 
for  example,  by  regional  corporations,  under 
which     the     railways    of    definable     areas 


©  Vnderuiuud  d  Unileru:uvd  HAIL!     HAIL  I     THK    GANGS     ALL     HEKK 
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would  be  in  effect  combined  in  single 
systems. 

The  one  conclusion  that  I  am  ready  to 
state  with  confidence  is  that  it  would  be 
a  disservice  alike  to  the  country  and  to 
the  owners  of  the  railroads  to  return  to  the 
old  conditions  unmodified.  Those  are  con- 
ditions of  restraint  without  development. 
There  is  nothing  affirmative  or  helpful 
about  them.  What  the  country  chiefly 
oeeds  is  that  all  its  means  of  transporta- 
tion should  be  developed,  its  railways,  its 
waterways,  its  highways,  and  its  coun- 
tryside roads.  Some  new  element  of  policy, 
therefore,  is  absolutely  necessary — neces- 
•ary  for  the  service  of  the  public,  necessary 
for  the  release  of  credit  to  those  who  are 
administering  the  railways,  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  their  security  holders.  I 
ftand  ready  and  anxious  to  release  the 
roads  from  the  present  control,  and  I  must 
do  so  at  a  very  early  date  if  by  waiting 
OBtil  the  statutory  limit  of  time  is  reached 
I  shall  be  merely  prolonging  the  period  of 
doubt  and  uncertainty  which  is  hurtful  to 
eycry   interest  concerned. 

Peace  in  When  the  Senate  found 
the  Senate  ^^^elf  unrepresented  in 
President  Wilson's  choice 
of  peace  delegates  and  uninformed  as 
to  the  details  of  the  President's  pro- 
-am at  the  conference,  it  held  a 
^tormy  session.  Senator  Cummins,  of 
Iowa,  offered  a  resolution  to  create  a 
lenatorial  peace  commission  of  four 
Democrats  and  four  Republicans  to  go 
to  Paris  to  keep  the  Senate  in  touch 
with  developments  there.  The  Senate 
committee  postponed  action  on  it. 

Senator  Williams,  of  Mississippi, 
presented  an  outline  of  the  league  of 
nations  that  was  rather  generally  ac- 
cepted as  an  accurate  definition  of 
President  Wilson's  views.  It  provides 
for  an  international  agreement  bind- 
ing all  the  nations  to  submit  quarrels 
to  arbitration,  the  decisions  of  which 
would  be  enforced  if  necessary  by  all 
the  military  and  naval  power  which 
the  members  of  the  league  could  bring 
to  bear.  Sovereignty  of  the  seas,  how- 
ever, would  be  retained  by  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  United  States.  Senator 
Reed,  of  Missouri,  commented  that 
such  a  league,  based  on  British  and 
American  supremacy,  would  meet  ob- 
jection from  other  countries,  and  pro- 
posed instead  a  recodification  of  inter- 
national law  to  be  backed  by  the  force 
of  public  opinion  and  the  military 
•trength  of  each  nation. 

The  Boys  "^^  ^"^  ^^^  troopship  of 
Come  Back  "<^"™i"&  soldiers,  the 
"Mauretania,"  docked 
at  New  York  on  December  1  with  4000 
American  troops  aboard.  Most  of  the 
men  were  aviators  from  our  training 
camps  in  England;  ther;  were  also 
men  of  a  construction  unit  and  casual 
oflBcers.  Crowds  of  civilians  waiting  to 
meet  the  big  liner  as  it  warped  into 
the  dock  shouted  a  noisy,  tearful, 
happy  welcome  to  the  forerunner  of 
our  hom»:ward   bound   troopH. 

Many  other  troopnhips  are  reported 
to  be  on  the  way  home  now  from  Eng- 
land and  Franrr;.  The  "Kroonland" 
■ailed  from  a  Kr<;nch  port  on  Novem- 
ber 29  with  i'ii'J  soldiers,  including 
the  headquarters  detachment  of  the 
Seven ty-nixth,  a  division  of  the  New 
England    National    Army    troops.    The 

War  Depart.ment  expects  to  bring 
home  in  December  between  lfiO,000 
and   175,000  men.   Bost^^n,  New  York, 


Newport  News  and  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  are  the  ports  designated  for 
their  return.  But  even  with  this  dis- 
tribution of  the  strain  on  port  facili- 
ties and  with  the  use  of  German  ships 
now  idle  in  German  harbors  it  is  esti- 
mated that  ten  months  will  be  required 
to  bring  our  army  home. 

In  the  training  camps  and  colleges 
in  the  United  States  demobilization  is 
proceeding  rapidly.  All  the  men  of  the 
Students'  Army  Training  Corps  are  to 
be  out  of  the  service  by  the  middle  of 
December.  Most  of  the  army  officers' 
training  camps  will  be  emptied  by  that 
time,  too,  but  officers  in  training  for 
the  navy  are  expected  to  complete 
their  course.  The  649,000  men  now  in 
army  camps  and  cantonments  here  are 
being  demobilized. 

The  Federal  Employment  Service 
has  enlisted  the  cooperation  of  all  or- 
ganizations' which  have  been  active- 
ly concerned  in  the  welfare  of  sol- 
diers and  sailors  in  a  general  service 
of  information  to  returning  men  con- 
cerning the  opportunities  of  industrial 
or  agricultural  work  open  to  them. 
Each  community  is  to  have  an  employ- 
ment information  bureau  directly  con- 
nected with  the  interstate  and  inter- 
community clearance  system  of  the 
Federal  Employment  Service.  There 
will  also  be  special  bureaus  to  find 
work  for  men  trained  in  the  profes- 
sions and  to  provide  vocational  guid- 
ance for  men  under  nineteen. 

What  Our  Army     '^^^  °^°s*  interesting 
Has  Done  P^^    ,°^      Secretary 

Baker  s  report  of 
military  progress  during  the  past  year 
is  the  appendix,  a  ten  thousand  word 
report  by  General  Pershing,  which  tells 
the  whole  story  of  our  army's  achieve- 
ments in  France.  General  Pershing  sets 
forth  concisely  the  organization  of  the 
A.  E.  F.,  the  training  overseas,  the 
enormous  task  of  the  Service  of  Sup- 
ply, and  the  actual  combat  operations 
of  the  troops  from  the  morning  of  May 
28,  when  the  first  division 

attacked  the  commanding  Cernian  position 
on  its  front,  takiug  witii  splendid  dash  to 
town  of  ('antigny  and  all  othfr  objectives, 
whifh  wero  organized  and  held  stedfastly 
against  virious  counterattacks  and  galling 
artillery  fire. 

Secretary  Baker  announced  in  the 
early  part  of  his  report  that  he  would 
lay  before  Congress  a  plan  of  organi- 
zation for  the  regular  army  "which 
shall  continue  as  the  nucleus  of  any 
future  military  establishment,"  and 
explained  any  specific  recommenda- 
tions would  be  premature  until  "the 
peace  conference  shall  have  deter- 
mined the  future  international  rela- 
tions of  the  world." 


The 
Mooney  Case 


By  commuting  the  death 
sentence  of  Thomas  J. 
Mooney  to  life  impris- 
onment Governor  Stephens  of  Califor- 
nia has  averted  a  general  uprising  of 
organized  labor,  but  has  failed  to  settle 
a  matter  of  principle  that  has  provoked 
di.HcuHsion   for  over  two  years. 

The  story  of  the  Mooney  case  reads 
like  the  scenario  of  a  movie  melodrama. 
In  the  midKt  of  a  gn;at  parade  in  Sun 
PVancisco  as  part  of  a  "Preparedness 


FUEL        ADMINISTRATOR        GARFIELD 

RESIGNS 

The  list  of  war-time  administrators  who  are 
leaving  Washington  to- go  back  to  their  peace- 
time positions  grows  larger  daily.  Harry  A.  Gar- 
field, president  of  Williams  College,  has  offered 
his  resignation  as  head  of  the  fuel  administra- 
tion in  order  to  take  chargfe  of  college  affairs 
again.  President  Wilson  has  announced  that  th« 
fuel  administration  will  continue  its  work,  how- 
ever,    until     at    least     the    end     of    the     winter 

Day"  celebration,  on  July  22,  1916,  a 
clockwork  bomb  exploded,  killing  ten 
people  and  injuring  many  others.  Cer- 
tain radical  labor  elements  there,  as 
elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  had 
been  opposing  preparedness  agitation. 
Suspicion  of  guilt  in  the  explosion  fell 
upon  the  leaders  of  this  radical  propa- 
ganda, particularly  upon  Mooney,  who 
was  an  alleged  I.  W.  W.  supporter.  To- 
gether with  four  other  men  and  his 
wife  he  was  indicted,  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced to  death. 

The  case  was  taken  up  by  organized 
labor  thruout  the  United  States  and 
even  in  Europe  and  Mooney's  appeal 
for  a  new  trial  was  backed  by  various 
strikes  and  threats  of  strikes.  The  ap- 
peal was  denied  last  March.  President 
Wilson  then  wrote  to  Governor  Ste- 
phens asking  him  to  see  that  Mooney 
was  given  another  trial  and  a  commis- 
sion examined  the  evidence  and  recom- 
mended it.  But  he  was  resentenced  to 
be  hanged  on  August  23. 

Less  than  a  month  before  the  date 
set  for  his  execution  Governor  Stephens 
granted  Mooney  a  reprieve  to  December 
1.3.  Next  the  case  was  carried  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  on  No- 
vember 18,  but  that  body  proclaimed 
itself  powerless  to  intervene.  Labor 
thruout  the  United  States  thereupon 
threatened  a  general  strike.  Mooney's 
life  was  finally  saved  by  Governor  Ste- 
phens' commutation  of  his  sentence. 

The  Governor's  action  has  failed  to 
satisfy  cither  side  of  the  case.  Mooney 
has  issued  a  statement  to  the  Governor: 

I  rirefcr  II  glorious  death  at  the  hands 
(rf  my  I radiicer-H  to  a  living  grave.  I  am 
iiiiioeeiit.  I  (IcniiiiKl  a  ii(>w  and  fair  trial  or 
riiy  uneondilioniil  litierty  thru  a  pardon.  If 
I  were  guilty  of  the  crime  ff)r  wliicli  I  have 
been  un.juHlly  convii'tcMl,  hanging  would  bo 
too  good  for  mc. 
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Oiving    the   first    lesson    to    future    sailors 


HURLEY 
in    Europe 


Ml 
to  sell  future 
ships.  He  is 
there  for  other  pur- 
poses—  by  report  to 
bring  about  construc- 
tive control,  coopera- 
tive in  nature,  of  all 
ships  afloat,  for  one 
thing — but  he  expects 
that  the  shipbuilding 
industry  of  America 
is  eventually  to  have  a 
n>illion  workers  and  he 
has  an  eye  for  seeing 
to  it  that  none  of  the 
nation's  ship  vsrays  are 
to  be  idle.  Mr.  Hurley, 
in  a  word,  believes  in 
the  future  of  America 
nation. 

He  knows  that  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  has  made  a  beginning, 
which  a  great  many  persons  over- 
estimate, of  a  merchant  marine  which 
has  promise  of  being  one  such  as  the 
world  has  never  seen  but  which  is 
hardly  comparable  to   England's  now. 

When  the  submarines  were  sinking 
forty  vessels  a  day,  we  entered  upon 
a  program  of  shipbuilding.  The  spirit 
of  that  program  was  "hurry."  Now  the 
war  time  need  of  hurry  is  over.  But 
the  peace  time  need  of  hurry  is  here. 
The  peace  time  need  of  ships,  during 
the  next  six  months,  so  the  Shipping 
Board  knows,  is  almost  as  stern  a 
problem  as  the  war  time  need.  But  there 
is  a  difference,  a  difference  of  quality. 
In  other  words,  before,  tonnage  was 
the  cry,  any  kind  of  tonnage.  But  now 
the  need  of  any  kind  of  tonnage  is  over, 
and  the  need  now  is  such  that  the  Ship- 
ping Board  is  confronting  problems 
even  more  complicated  than  were  those 
of  a  few  months  back.  "The  war  time 
problem,"  Mr.  Hurley  said  to  me,  just 
as  Mr.  McAdoo  did  about  the  railroads, 
"was  one  thing.  The  peace  time  prob- 
lem is  another  thing." 

Under  Mr.  Hurley's  leadership,  in 
August  of  this  year  the  United  States 
took  rank  as  the  leading  shipbuilding 
nation  of  the  world.  It  now  has  more 
shipyards,  more  ship  ways,  more  ship 
workers,  more  ships  under  construc- 
tion, and  is  building  more  ships  every 
month  than  any  nation  in  the  world. 
Previous  to  the  present  year,  the  high 
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Learning  to  tie  knots  is  noontime  work  for  the  new  recruit 

as  a  maritime  mark  of  ship  production  in  the  United 
States  was  reached  in  1916,  when 
thirty-eight  seagoing  vessels  of  about 
300,000  total  dead  weight  tons  were 
built.  Between  August,  1917,  and  No- 
vember, 1918,  however,  America 
launched  641  of  about  four  million  total 
dead  weight  tons  and  completed  476 
of  these,  aggregating  nearly  2,750,000 
tons. 

These  figures  sound  huge,  to  Ameri- 
cans. Yet  all  the  ships  we  have  built 
and  all  those  we  have  chartered  are 
insufficient  even  to  maintain  our  army 
abroad.  It  is  a  fact,  thus,  that  in  the 
last  few  weeks  the  Shipping  Board  has 
had  to  divert  eleven  steel  steamers  from 
the  fruit  trade  to  replace  some  of  those 
withdrawn  from  transport  duty  by  the 
British.  Our  merchant  marine  sounds 
very  huge,  and  it  is  huge  compared 
to  what  we  had  before.  But  it  is  not 
comparable  to  the  18,136.217  tons  of 
shipping  the  British  had  left  as  of 
October  1st  of  the  present  year,  in 
spite  of  more  than  twenty  millions  of 
tons  of  shipping  destroyed  by  the  sub- 
marines and  otherwise,  nine  millions  of 
which  were  British. 

But  the  fruits  of  victory  cannot  be 
estimated  only  in  tonnage.  We  have, 
in  other  words,  got  considerable  ton- 
nage, lost  some,  and  got  a  great  deal 
of  experience. 

As  a  result  of  this  experience,  some 
expensive  vagaries  have  come  home  to 
port. 

The  concrete  ship  is,  by  many  per- 
sons, considered  one  of  them.  There  are 
forty-two  of  these  under  construction, 


only  one  in  operation, 
and  no  complete  and 
conclusive  figures  yet 
to  prove  past  question 
whether  this  one,  "The 
Faith,"  is  a  real  sue 
cess. 

Another     vagary     it 
the    wooden    ship.    The 
proof   that,   for    trans- 
Atlantic     service     at 
least,  it  was  a  will-o'- 
the  wisp   is  that  there 
is   not,   at   the   present 
moment,  in  spite  of  the 
tremendous     need     of 
ocean  tonnage,  a  single 
wooden  ship  being  op- 
erated   in   trans-Atlan- 
tic service,  by  the  Ship- 
ping Board,  today.  They  are  being  used 
to  relieve  steel  vessels  from  coastwise. 
West  Indian,  lake  and  other  traffic,  but 
not  one  vessel  of  the  220,000  tons  so  far 
completed  is  in  trans-Atlantic  service. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  ocean 
mariner,  thus,  and   from  the   point  of 
view  of  not  a  few  of  the  officiab  of  thf 
Shipping  Board,  the  wooden  ship  is  e 
tribute  to  tradition,  and,  to  the  extent 
that  it  was  expected  to  do  ocean  service 
a  failure. 

The  wooden  ship  was  built  for  man\ 
reasons.  The  cry  was  for  ships,  an> 
kind  of  ships.  We  had  the  timber,  i; 
seemed  likely  that  we  could  get  tht 
men.  So  a  great  many  persons  argued 
that  there  was  no  reason  why  we  could 
not  build  wooden  ships  by  the  hundred 
and  build  them  virtually  as  fast  as 
steel  ships.  But  the  sad  part  of  their 
argument  is  that,  tho  wooden  ships  are 
not  such  a  success  in  trans-Atlaniic 
service  as  Mr.  Schwab  might  be  proud 
of,  they  take,  when  they  are  of  only 
3500  tons,  an  average  of  about  a  year 
to  build,  whereas  a  contract  steel  ship 
of  6000  tons,  about  twice  as  big,  and  at 
least  a  third  cheaper  to  operate,  re- 
quires, on  the  average,  only  about  150 
days,  so  that,  in  terms  of  tonnage,  « 
wooden  ship  takes  four  times  as  lon>. 
to  build  as  a  steel  ship — and  then,  fo; 
real  ocean  usage,  is  not  a  oompleti 
success.  It  takes  practically  a  year  to 
build  a  wooden  ship,  which  necessarily 
is  a  small  one.  But  in  one  year 
company  near  Seattle  built  twenty 
steel  ships,  all  larger  by  100  per  cent 
These   are   facta    which    make   clewr 
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why,  in  the  future  plans  of  the  Ship- 
ping Board,  the  wooden  ship  is  a  pass- 
ing or  minor  phase,  despite  the  fact 
that  now  the  war  is  over  ships  no 
longer  need  to  coal  for  a  round  trip. 
Wooden  ships,  in  a  word,  have  had 
their  day. 

Power  is  another  factor  that  is  wor- 
rying the  thoughtful  members  of  the 
Shipping  Board.  Keeping  pace  with  the 
effort  toward  achieving  the  greater 
economy  of  larger  and  larger  and  faster 
and  faster  ships  is  the  effort  to  reduce 
the  space  required  for  fuel.  The  larger 
the  ship  is,  the  greater  is  the  propor- 
tionate saving  in  space  required  for 
fuel,  and  the  handier  and  the  more 
economical  in  operation,  therefore,  the 
ship  becomes.  "The  bigger  the  ship, 
and  the  faster,  the  better!"  argues  Mr. 
Schwab,  whose  great  ore  ships  carried 
Pershing's  locomotives  over.  And  Ad- 
miral David  W.  Taylor,  Chief  Construc- 
tor of  the  Navy  and  the  first  of  all  ship 
architects,  told  the  writer,  while  point- 
ing out  that  speed  and  size  and  cargo 
capacity  are  phases  of  ship  construction 
that  are  closely  related,  "Experience  in 
recent  years  has  confirmed  the  conclu- 
sion that  for  high  speed  vessels,  the 
length  is  a  primary  factor.  In  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  we  can  reduce  the  re- 
sistance by  increasing  the  length."  He 
added  that  the  tendency  is,  indisputa- 
bly, for  ships  to  become  larger  and 
faster;  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  in- 
crease in  their  size  except  the  depth  of 
harbors,  and  he  concluded  that  tho  New 
York  Harbor  was  deepened  to  twenty 
feet,  then  to  thirty,  then  to  forty,  it 
is  now  regrettable  that,  with  all  the 
other  principal  harbors  of  the  world,  it 
was  not  deepened  to  fifty  or  sixty  feet. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  size  of  ships. 
Admiral  Taylor  argues. 

And  Mr.  Hurley  adds  that  there  is 
a  very  definite  limit  to  the  size  of  the 
American  merchant  marine  if  the  spirit 
and  pride  of  America  is  neglected.  Big- 
ness, he  says,  is  the  spirit  of  America. 
And  speed  is  the  spirit  of  America.  And 
skill.  "We  can  manufacture  ships,"  he 
•ays,  "without  number.  We  can  export 
ships.  We  can  manufacture  ships  for 
ourselves  and  most  of  the  nations  of 
the  rest  of  the  world.  But  American 
youth  will  not  man  them,  or  any  great 
part  of  them,  if  American  pride  is 
neglected."  He  pointed  out  that  ships 
of  almost  any  old  kind  satisfied  Amer- 
ican pride  while  the  war  was  on,  be- 
cause winning  the  war  was  the  order 
of  the  day.  But  now  the  war  is  over. 

For  forty  years  there  has  been  a  tra- 
ditional notion  that  the  speed  of  cargo 
ships  need  not  be  over  nine  or  ten 
knots.  The  speed  of  the  3.500  ton  ships 
built  during  the  war,  and  still  under 
construction  is,  thus,  only  nine  and  a 
half  knots,  and  the  ships  of  8800  tons 
and  over  average  from  ten  and  a  half 
to  eleven  and  a  half  knots.  But  the 
tendency,  for  reasons  of  economy  first 
of  all,  in  to  build  faster  ships,  capable 
of  twelve  or  thirteen  knots  or  bo,  for 
the  reason,  principally,  that  a  ship  has 
ht-vfmc,  in  cost  and  in  operation,  an 
immensely  valuable  thing,  and  tho  more 
▼alaable  it  hecomen  the  more  necessary 
K  is  to  utilize  its  functions  to  the   ut- 


most. The  Shipping  Board  is  detor-. 
mined  to  get  the  greatest  possible  effi- 
ciency. To  illustrate  is  simply  to  point 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  handling  of 
ships  has  been  improved  upon.  It  has 
been  the  traditional  custom  to  spend 
fourteen  days  at  sea,  for  instance,  then 
three  or  four  in  one  port,  another  day 
at  sea,  then  three  or  four  days  in  an- 
other port,  then,  perhaps,  a  dozen  days 
at  sea  and  three  or  four  weeks  in  New 
York  Harbor.  But  the  days  of  such 
leisure  are  over,  if  the  Shipping  Board 
has  its  way.  It  has  brought  about  much 
better  skill  in  routing,  greater  unifica- 
tion in  cargoes,  fuller  loading,  less  time 
in  port.  Two  trips  a  month  used  to  be 
the  rule  for  a  collier  operating  between 
Norfolk  and  Boston.  Now  the  pace  set 
is  four  trips  a  month.  The  "Tuckahoe," 
for  its  size  the  fastest  built  ship  in  the 
world,  was  making  four  trips  a  month 
when  she  was  diverted  to  trans- Atlantic 
service.  And  she  is  typical  of  the  new 
order. 

Another  factor  that  makes  it  neces- 
sary for  America  to  set  the  pace  on 
the  seas,  as  it  has  been  doing  for  years 
on  the  Great  Lakes  in  the  most  efficient 
handling  of  freight  in  the  world,  is  the 
increased  cost  of  American  labor.  Mr. 
Hurley  contends  that  even  with  the 
handicap  of  the  La  Follette  law,  which 
provides  larger  crews  and  better  quar- 
ters, hours  and  pay  than  is  the  rule  on 
the  merchant  marine  of  any  other  pow- 
er, American  efficiency  in  the  end  will 
tell.  And  he  contends  that  even  if  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  is  suc- 
cessful in  insisting  on  an  eight-hour  day 
on  ships,  as  the  British  Seamen's  Union 
is  also  contending  for,  still  American 
efficiency  will  win  the  day. 

A  very  large  portion  of  the  cargo 
space  of  a  small  ship  is  required  for 
fuel.  A  very  large  portion  is  required 


litlward  N.  Hurley,  of  the  Hhippina  Hoard 


for  engines.  But  the  proportion  of  space 
required  for  fuel  and  engines  diminishes 
as  ships  are  made  larger.  What  this 
argues  for  size  can  be  illustrated  in  the 
case  of  the  railroads,  which,  tho  cost- 
ing more  to  operate  than  any  railroads 
in  the  world,  are  still  the  most  efficient 
in  point  of  the  cost  of  handling  freight. 
When  we  pull  a  freight  train  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  pointed  out  by 
some  of  the  experts  of  the  Shipping 
Board,  only  about  one-quarter  of  the 
weight  of  the  train  is  its  own  weight, 
and  something  like  three-quarters  is 
net  load.  But  when  Europeans  mov« 
freight  more  like  half  of  the  load  is  the 
train's  own  weight. 

It  may  be  seen  from  these  arguments 
why  the  new  program  of  the  Shipping 
Board  is  likely  to  differ  a  great  deal 
from  the  old  program.  Our  merchant 
marine  as  it  now  exists  is  made  up  of 
slow  ships  and  fairly  small  ships.  But 
the  future  ships  are  to  be  faster  and 
larger,  except  in  those  few  instances 
where  smaller  and  slower  ships  will  do. 
and  those  instances  are  being  studied 
now  in  a  careful  survey  conducted  bj 
the  Shipping  Board. 

There  are  reports  that  the  British 
have  plans,  not  for  the  building  of  wood- 
en ships  or  slow  ships  or  small  ships, 
but  rather  for  steel  ships,  big  ships,  fast 
ships,  many,  at  least,  of  which  are  to 
be  equipt  with  internal  combustion  en- 
gines. Here  in  America  relatively  littl* 
has  been  heard  of  the  Deisel  engine,  yet 
it  uses  only  about  one-third  of  the  same 
fuel  that,  likely,  most  of  our  ships  of  the 
future  will  use — oil.  Oil  as  fuel  has 
many  advantages,  one  of  which  is  that 
it  can  be  stored  in  the  double  bottom 
of  a  ship,  out  of  the  way  of  cargo. 
And  when  the  advantages  of  oil  fuel 
are  combined  with  the  advantages  of 
the  Deisel  engine,  enormous  advan- 
tages result.  It  is  possible  then  for  a 
ship  to  take  on  enough  fuel  to  travel 
half  around  the  world  and  back.  The 
British  realize  that.  So  does  the  Ship- 
ping Board,  for  it  has  learned  a  great 
deal  from  its  experience  with  one  ves. 
sel  equipt  with  the  Deisel  engine — 
one,  by  the  way,  that  put  into  Nor- 
folk in  August  after  a  most  instruc- 
tive voyage,  with  a  cargo  of  suga? 
brought  all  the  way  from  Hawaii. 

Small  ships  are  too  little  for  Amer- 
ica. Slow  ships  are  too  slow.  Concrete 
ships  are  still  an  uncertainty.  It  is  pos- 
sible,  thus,  to  anticipate,  big,  fast,  oil- 
burning  ships,  sonie,  at  least,  equipt 
with  the  Deisel  engine. 

Before  the  Great  War  began,  when 
ship  tonnage  was  plentiful,  it  sold  for 
around  thirty  dollars  a  ton.  English 
ships  at  date  are  costing  around  $126 
a  ton  to  build,  it  is  said.  American 
ships  have  cost  well  above  $200,  during 
the  war,  partly  because  the  initial  ex- 
pense of  yards  and  inexperience  was 
enormous. 

This  high  cost,  it  is  argued  by  some, 
will  make  it  impossible  for  America  to 
relinquish  its  high-cost  vessels  without 
such  loss  that  the  argument  would  be 
for  retaining  them.  But  others  answer 
that  the  great  cost,  which  is  steadily 
being  reduced,  is  one  of  the  essential 
costs  of  war.     [Continued  on  page  S7S 


Ambulancea    with    medical    supplies    of    all    kinds    meet    the    transports    at    the    pier 


THEY  have  marched  down  Fifth 
avenue,  trumpets  making  music 
for  their  feet,  banners  flutter- 
ing before  their  nescient  faces. 
They  have  prest  close  to  the  rail  of  the 
big  transport  watching  the  sky-line 
blend  with  the  mists.  Finally,  with 
their  Allied  brothers,  they  have  flung 
their  bodies  into  an  on-rushing  Cata- 
clysm and  pushed  it  back.  And  now  we 
are  bringing  them  home,  wearing  their 
gears  from  the  sacriflcial  fields. 

No  mother  in  the  U.  S.  A.  need  worry 
about  the  care  given  her  boy  whom 
she  knows  to  be  a  "casual"  on  a  home- 
ward-bound transport.  Her  confidence, 
as  to  that,  may  be  shared  by  the  close 
"of  kin"  of  every  boy  who  has  fought 
his  way  to  glory  under  the  flags  of  the 
Allies  and  who  is  on  his  way  home  to 
tell  the  great  tale.  He  may  have  been 
chief  messenger  boy  in  a  button  fac- 
tory before  he  went  over.  He  retains 
his  titular  prestige,  only  he  is  Chief 
High  Cockolorum  now.  Every  mother's 
son  who  leans  on  a  cane,  swings  on 


crutches,  or  is  otherwise  transported 
from  deck  to  bunk,  has  only  to  wiggle 
his  ear — if  his  little  finger  is  gone — 
and  some  member  of  an  adoring  crew 
is  on  the  job  to  do  his  bidding. 

In  one  way  the  sailor  has  become  the 
father  of  the  soldier.  (Now  wait  a  bit. 
Don't  go  off  full-khaki,  Corporal 
Smith!)  "We  try  to  see  they  get  over 
all  right,"  the  sailor  told  you,  with  an 
air  of  responsibility  heavily  shoul- 
dered. "When  all's  said  an'  done,  it's 
them  who's  got  the  big  job  to  do." 

Now  they  are  coming  home,  the 
scars  of  sacrificial  fields  upon  them, 
the  sailor  takes  a  deep  breath  and  says: 
"Why,  them  fellers  can  have  anything 
they  want!  There  come  close  to  bein'  a 
feller  to  valet  every  disabled  man  on 
board.  They  carry  their  food,  lift  'em 
to  steamer  chairs,  help  'em  around 
generally.  I  guess  you  won't  meet  a 
'casual'  who  won't  tell  you  the  ship  was 
his  for  the  askin',  an',  by  God,  he's 
rated  it!" 

Immediately     a    transport    receives 
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notice  it  is  to  carry  wounded  on  th» 
return  trip,  preparation  is  commenced 
for  the  making  of  broths  and  food 
suitable  to  the  weakened  organisms 
In  proportion  to  the  casuals,  there  «r« 
a  sufficient  number  of  doctors  and  at 
escort.  Men  of  the  "escort,"  many  of 
them  soldiers  and  sailors,  act  as  hospi 
tal  orderlies  and  attend  the  men  62 
clusively. 

The  great  executive  system  that  has 
been  moving  an  army  from  American 
to  French  soil  is  the  same  which  pro- 
vides for  the  care  of  those  returned 
"out  o'  luck."  As  the  big  transport 
plows  its  dignified  way  thru  the  Nar- 
rows, the  Medical  Officer  permanently 
stationed  at  Quarantine  gives  first  no- 
tice that  a  shipload  of  wounded  is 
coming  in.  Thru  the  office  of  the  sur- 
geon, port  of  embarkation,  Hoboken, 
harbor  boats — eight  or  ten  of  which 
have  a  rendezvous  at  one  of  the  up- 
town piers  in  the  Hudson  River — are 
notified  to  meet  it.  Each  shipload  of 
wounded  men  is  "cleared"  thru  Ellia 
Island. 

After  the  transport  has  been  met  by 
the  Medical  Officer  the  unloading  begins 
at  a  designated  pier.  Sometimes  the 
men  are  dispatched  to  one  clearing- 
house, sometimes  to  another.  In  the 
capacity  of  surgeon  of  the  port  of 
embarkation  at  Hoboken,  Colonel  J. 
M.  Kennedy  is  responsible  for  the  work 
of  unloading  and  distributing  the  men 
to  the  clearing  hospitals,  where  they 
are,  in  turn,  distributed  as  quickly  at 
possible  to  the  treatment  hospitals  in 
New  York  and  thruout  the  entire 
country. 

On  Colonel  Kennedy's  staff  is  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Red  Cross.  At  the 
same  time  the  harbor  boats  are  ordered 
to  meet  the  incoming  ship,  the  Red 
Cross  man  is  also  notified  of  the  new 
arrival,  given  advices  as  to  how  many 
men  are  aboard  her,  a  general  idea  ol 
their  condition,  and  the  pier  at  which 
the  ship  will  dock.  As  the  big  liner  eases 
into  her  berth  a  division  of  Red  Crosa 
lieutenants  and  aids  is  on  the  dock  to 
meet  her,  supplied  with  cigaretd  and 
candy  as  well  as  kind  words.  There 
is  also  a  supply  *>f  blankets  and 
woolen  medical  stockings  for  men 
who  have  made  the  trip  un-uni- 
formed.  If  taken  off  at  Ellis  Island, 
ambulances  are  not  needed.  If  the  boy* 
are  taken  to  clearing  hospitals  in  New 
York  City,  out  in  New  Jersey,  or  down 
on  Long  Island,  ambulances  are  mobij* 
ized  at  the  pier. 

The  clearing  hospital  is  the  first  at«p 
in  the  course  of  procetiur*  on  this  aide^ 
According  to  hia  trouble.  rti\d  the  phioe 
where  it  can  receive  tho  lH>at  trwatnient. 
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is  it  decided  where  Jimmie  shall  go. 
Too  frequently  the  site  of  the  selected 
hospital  is  far  from  home.  One  of  the 
hardest  things  in  going  thru  a  clear- 
ing hospital  is  meeting  the  mutt  query 
in  their  eyes:  "Do  you  know  where  they 
are  going  to  send  me?"  This  situation 
causes  real  hardship,  not  a  few  heart- 
aches, and  has  to  be  borne  for  the  sake 
of  the  ultimate  good. 

There  are  regular  visiting  hours  when 
relatives  may  see  their  "beloveds"  if 
the  former  can  reach  the  hospitals.  The 
boys  usually  get  a  furlough  between 
the  time  they  are  discharged  from  the 
clearing  hospital  and  are  about  to  en- 
ter the  other  type  institution  for  treat- 
ment. This  furlough  the  boy  uses  to  go 
home,  as  a  rule,  unless  "home"  is  too 
far  away  and  his  pocketbook  too  slim 
to  permit  of  even  the  reduced  mileage 
granted  to  service  men  back  from  the 
front.  This  was  the  case  with  one  man 
who  had  a  furlough,  but  lived  in  Seat- 
tle, and  his  people  could  not  afford 
mileage  from  New  York  to  Washing- 
ton and  back  to  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Sometimes  the  question  of  how  to 
spend  the  precious  interim  is  a  burning 
one.  One  boy  was  hard  prest  to  decide 
whether  to  go  where  his  mother  was, 
or  to  Rochester,  where  his  girl  was! 
Duty  pulled  him  home,  and  love  of  joy 
to  Rochester.  He  told  us,  in  an  aside, 
that  they  would  cry  over  him  a  lot 
when  he  went  home! 

When  the  sick  and  wounded  have  to 
be  transported  on  train  trips  after  ar- 
rival in  New  York  and  are  unfit  to  go 
unattended,*  they  are  accompanied  by 
doctors  and  an  escort  in  proportion  to 
their  number.  The  Government  pays  for 
their  food  the  first  day  of  the  journey 
into  the  interior,  after  which  the  Red 
Cross  meets  the  train  at  different  points 
with  its  canteen  service.  To  obviate  dif- 
ficulty for  disabled  men,  Colonel  Dal- 
ton,  General  Superintendent  of  the 
Transport  Service,  U.  S.  A.,  made  an 
arrangement  last  fall  with  A.  H.  Smith, 
Regional  Director  of  Railways,  to  es- 
tablish a  union  ticket  office  in  the  Hud- 
•on  Terminal  Building,  30  Church 
street.  New  York.  This  means  that 
transportation  on  all  railways  is  issued 
at  one  point,  which  saves  the  man  time 
and  fatigue. 

One  has  to  get  but  a  glimpse  of  the 
labyrinthine  detail  put  into  effect  on 
this  side,  that  has  kept  America's  end 
of  the  war  going  on  the  other,  to  realize 
why  the  feet  of  some  of  the  most  valu- 
able men  in  the  service  have  never  got- 
ten away  from  their  desks  to  tread 
trench-boards  under  foreign  skies. 
Here's  one  of  the  glimpses:  As  Rupc-r- 
intendent  of  the  Transport  Service, 
Colonel  Dalton's  job  has  involved  super- 
rision  of  all  the  ships — English  Cunard- 
ers,  P'rench,  confiscated  German  liners 
— collect^fd  from  the  Seven  Seas  and 
converted  \nU)  transports;  and  the  busi- 
nens  of  Hftnding  our  2,000,000  over  on 
them  and  bringing  them  back.  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  V.  V.  Jackson,  on  Dalton's 
ftafT,  as  officer  in  charge  of  the  Supply 
Diviuion,  provides  thes'r  transports  with 
everything  frtrm  scouring  soap  to  life 
preservers.  Where  the  care  of  the  re- 
turned  wounded   is  concerned,  he   pro- 
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Casuals    who    are    not    stretcher   cases   pile    into    the    ambulance    with    their    luggage 

ty,  or  give  up  the  contract  on  the  60,000 
garments. 

"It  is  ridiculous!"  the  representative 
was  heard  to  protest.  "The  straps  are 
perfectly  safe.  To  make  the  alterations 
you  demand  would  take  so  many  cents 
for  every  life  preserver!  It  is  impos- 
sible!"  The  officer  in  charge  of  the  Sup- 
ply Division  smoked  on.  Finally,  it  is 
said,  he  took  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth 
long  enough  to  remark:  "I  can  be  real 
kind  hearted,  and  I  can  be  as  cold  as 
a  fish.  This  is  one  of  my  fish  days!" 
The  man  lost  patience  finally,  threaten- 
ing "to  take  the  matter  up  with  Wash- 
ington." 

"You're  not  going  to  have  me  thrown 
out  of  the  service,  are  you?"  the  offi- 
cer's long  face  peered  over  his  own 
shoulder  as  the  visitor's  hand  touched' 
the  door-knob. 

"Now,  you  know,  sir,  I  don't  wanna 
make  you  any  trouble — "  replied  the 
latter,  hurry-     [Continued  on  page  379 


vides  the  hospitals  with  all  articles  not 
supplied  by  the  medical  department; 
engineers'  supplies,  cooking  utensils, 
coal,  clothes  delivered  for  men  without 
them,  et  cetera,  ad  finitum. 

Speaking  of  life  preservers  recalls  an 
anecdote  illustrative  of  the  care  the 
Government  tries  to  take  of  its  men, 
stories  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding 
when  the  grouch  brigade  is  out!  The 
Government  had  a  contract  with  a  sup- 
ply concern  for  a  given  number  of  life 
jackets,  according  to  a  conversation 
overheard  in  a  building  downtown 
among  the  skyscrapers,  where  the  of- 
fices of  the  Transport  Service  are.  Sixty 
thousand  were  turned  in,  the  account 
goes,  with  the  straps  that  fasten  across 
the  front  not  secure  enough  to  satisfy 
the  officer  in  charge  of  the  Supply  Di- 
vision. He  allowed  twenty-four  hours 
for  the  representative  of  the  house  fur- 
nishine  the  jackets  to  agree  to  make 
the  straps  conform  to  his  ideas  of  safe- 
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LEAGUE  OF  FREE  NATIONS 

A  STATEMENT  OF  PRINCIPLES 

Aa  soon  aa  the  United  Statea  entered  the  tear  it  became  evident  that  the  need  of  the  hour  was  the  formulation  of  an  American 
foreijjn  imlicy.  The  firat  effort  at  this  undertaking  was  the  Conference  on  the  Forciijn  Relations  of  the  United  l^tateii  held  in  May. 
1917,  at  Long  Heiich,  under  the  ausiiiica  of  the  Academy  of  I'oliticul  Svieiivv.  Ah  an  outcome  of  this  a  ijroup  of  persons  interested 
have  been  meetimj  fortnightly  in  \eu  York  to  study  in  detail  the  problems  inrolved.  Jtepresentatires  of  various  opprcsl 
nationalities  and  ejperts  on  diplomatic  history  and  economics  have  been  called  into  conference  ivith  the  committee.  President  Wilson's 
successive  utterances  formed  a  natural  basis  for  discussion  and  it  became  clear  to  the  group  that  his  conception  of  an  association 
of  nattona  uffered  the  only  secure  foundation  for  a  durable  peace.  .Accurdintjly  it  was  resolved  to  form  a  wider  organization  and  to 
establish  in  all  parts  of  the  country  groups  for  the  study  and  promulgation  of  these  principles.  Altho  the  President's  program  has 
been  favorably  received  at  home  and  abroad,  and  has  been  formally  accepted  by  enemies  and  Allies,  yet  it  is  already  apparent  thai 
there  will  be  strong  opposition  to  it  from  those  whose  nationalistic  or  private  interests  are  affected  by  it.  Furthermore,  the  application 
of  these  principles  will  be  immensely  difficult  and  will  require  the  carelul  consideration  of  the  American  people  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  As  a  result  of  their  deliberations  the  group  h<is  put  forth  the  following  as  a  tentative  platform.  Hen  and  women  who  find 
themaelvea  in  substantial  accord  with  its  ideas  or  who  are  interested  in  its  activities  are  invited  to  apply  for  information  to  the  head- 
quarters   of    the    League    of    Free    Nations    Association,     which    is    located    at    ISO    West    Forty-second    Street,    New    York    City 


THE  object  of  this  society  is  to  pro- 
mote II  more  geueral  reulization  and 
support  by  the  public  of  the  condi- 
tions indispensable  to  the  success,  at  the 
Peace  Conference  and  thereafter,  of  Ameri- 
can aims  and  policy  as  outlined  by  Presi- 
dent  Wilson. 

The  particular  aims,  such  as  the  libera- 
tion of  IJelgium,  Serbia,  Poland  and  Bohe- 
mia, and  their  future  protection  from  ag- 
gression, and  America's  own  future  secur- 
ity on  land  and  sea,  are  dependent  upon  the 
realization  of  the  more  general  aim  of  a 
souudiT  future  international  order,  the 
cornerstone  of  which  must  be  a  League  of 
Xations. 

The  purposes  of  such  a  league  are  to 
achieve  for  all  peoples,  great  and  small : 
(1)  Security:  the  due  protection  of  na- 
tional existence.  (2)  Equality  of  economic 
opportunity. 

Both  these  purposes  demand  for  their 
accomplishment  profound  changes  in  the 
spirit  and  principles  of  the  older  interna- 
tional statecraft.  The  underlying  assump- 
tion heretofore  has  been  that  a  nation's 
security  and  prosperity  rest  chiefly  upon 
its  own  strength  and  resources.  Such  an 
assumption  has  been  used  to  justify  states- 
men in  attempting,  on  the  ground  of  the 
supreme  need  for  national  security,  to  in- 
crease their  own  nation'.s  power  and  re- 
sources by  insistence  upon  strategic  fron- 
tiers, territory  and  raw  material,  outlets 
to  the  sea,  even  tho  that  course  does  vio- 
lence to  the  security  and  prosperity  of 
others.  Under  any  system  in  which  ade- 
quate defense  rests  upon  individual  pre- 
ponderance of  power,  the  security  of  one 
must  involve  the  insecurity  of  another,  and 
must  inevitably  give  rise  to  covert  or  overt 
competitions  for  power  and  territory  dan- 
gerous to  peace  and  destructive  to  justice. 

Under  such  a  system  of  competitive  as 
opposed  to  cooperative  nationalism,  the 
smaller  nationalities  can  never  be  really 
secure.  Obviously  Belgians,  Jugoslavs, 
Poles,  Czecho-Slovaks  will  not  he  secure  if 
they  have  to  depend  upon  their  own  indi- 
vidual, unaided  strength.  International 
commitments  of  some  kind  there  must  be. 
The  price  of  secure  nationalities  is  some 
degree  of  internationalism. 

The  fundamental  principle  underlying 
the  League  of  Nations  is  that  the  security 
and  rights  of  each  member  shall  rest  upon 
the  strength  of  the  whole  league,  pledged 
to  uphold  by  their  combined  power  inter- 
national arrangements  ensuring  fair  treat- 
ment for  all. 

The  first  concern  of  a  League  of  Nations 
is  to  find  out  what  those  arrangements 
should  be,  what  rules  of  international  life 
will  ensure  justice  to  all,  how  far  the  old 
international  law  or  practise  must  be  modi- 
fied to  secure  that  end.  It  is  to  the  interest 
of  the  eiitire  world  that  every  nation  should 
attain  its  maximum  economic  development, 
provided  it  does  not  prevent  a  similar  de- 
velopment of  other  nations.  The  realization 
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of  this  aim  depends  upon  a  gradually  in- 
creasing freedom  of  mutual  exchange  with 
its  resulting  economic  interdependence.  It 
is  certain,  for  instance,  that  if  anything 
approaching  equality  of  economic  oppor- 
tunity as  between  great  and  small,  power- 
ful and  weak,  is  to  be  obtained,  the  fol- 
lowing must  be  guaranteed  for  all  on  equal 
terms : 

(a)  No  state  shall  accord  to  one  neigh- 
bor privileges  not  accorded  to  others — this 
princii)le  to  apply  to  the  purchase  of  raw 
material  as  well  as  to  access  to  markets. 
Equality  of  economic  opportunity  does  not 
mean  the  abolition  of  nil  tariffs  or  the 
abolition  of  the  right  of  self-governing 
states  to  determine  whether  free  trade  or 
protection   is   to  their   best   interests. 

(b)  States  exercizing  authority  in  non- 
self-governing  territories  shall  not  exercize 
that  power  as  a  means  of  securing  a  privi- 
leged economic  position  for  their  own  na- 
tionals ;  economic  opportunity  in  such  ter- 
ritories shall  be  open  to  all  peoples  on  equal 
terms,  the  peoples  of  nations  possessing 
no  such  territories  being  in  the  same  posi- 
tion economically  as  those  that  possess 
great  subject  empires.  Investments  and  con- 
cessions in  backward  countries  should  be 
placed   under  international  control. 

(c)  Goods  ayd  persons  of  the  citizens 
of  all  states  should  be  transported  on  equal 
terms  on  international  rivets,  canals, 
straits,  or  railroads. 

(d)  Landlocked  states  must  be  guaran- 
teed access  to  the  sea  on  equal  terms  both 
by  equality  of  treatment  on  communications 
running  thru  other  states,  and  by  the  use 
of  seaports. 

The  first  task  is  legislative  in  its  nature. 
The  problem  is  to  modify  the  conditions 
that  lead  to  war.  It  will  be  quite  inadequate 
to  establish  courts  of  arbitration  or  of  law 
if  they  have  to  arbitrate  or  judge  on  the 
basis  of  the  old  laws  and  practises.  These 
have  proved  insuflScient. 

It  is  obvious  that  any  plan  ensuring  na- 
tional security  and  equality  of  economic 
opportunity  will  involve  a  limitation  of 
national  sovereignty.  It  is  here  particularly 
that  the  success  of  the  league  will  demand 
the  doing  of  the  "unprecedented  things" 
mentioned  by  President  Wilson.  States  pos- 
sessing ports  that  are  the  natural  outlet 
of  a  hinterland  occupied  by  another  people 
will  perhaps  regard  it  as  an  intolerable  in- 
vasion of  their  independence  if  their  sov- 
ereignty over  those  ports  is  not  absolute 
but  limited  by  the  obligation  to  permit  of 
their  use  by  a  foreign  and  possibly  rival 
people  on  equfll  terms.  States  possessing 
territories  in  Africa  or  Asia  inhabited  by 
populations  in  a  backward  state  of  develop- 
ment, have  generally  heretofore  looked  for 
privileged  and  preferential  treatment  of 
their  own  industry  and  commerce  in  those 
territories.  (Jreat  interests  will  bo  chal- 
lenged, some  sacrifice  of  national  pride  de- 
manded, and  the  hostility  of  political  fac- 
tions in  some  countries  will  be  aroused. 


Yet  if,  after  the  war,  states  are  to  be 
shut  out  from  the  sea ;  if  rapidly  expanding 
populations  find  themselves  excluded  from 
raw  materials  indispensable  to  their  pros- 
perity ;  if  the  privileges  and  preferences' 
enjoyed  by  states  with  overseas  territories 
place  the  less  powerful  states  at  a  disad 
vantage,  we  shall  have  reestablished  potent 
motives  for  that  competition  for  political 
power  which,  in  the  past,  has  been  so  larg*- 
an  element  in  the  causation  of  war  and  the 
subjugation  of  weaker  peoples.  The  ideal 
of  the  security  of  all  nations  and  "equalit? 
of  opportunity"  will  have  failed  of  realizn 
tion. 

Both  President  Wilson  and  Lord  Gre> 
have  insisted  that  the  creation  of  a  Leagu* 
of  Nations  must  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
settlement  itself.  Both  have  indeed  declared 
that  if  it  is  not  established  at  that  settle- 
ment, it  is  never  likely  to  be. 

The  reason  is  obvious.  If  the  league  ip 
not  a  political  reality  at  the  time  that  the 
territorial  readjustments  come  to  be  dis- 
cussed ;  if,  as  in  the  past,  nations  must 
look  for  their  future  security  chiefly  to  their 
own  strength  and  resources,  then  inevita- 
bly, in  the  name  of  the  needs  of  national 
defense,  there  will  be  claims  for  strategi< 
frontiers  and  territories  with  raw  material 
which  do  violence  to  the  principle  of  na 
tionality.  Afterwards  those  who  suffer 
from  such  violations  would  be  opposed  to 
the  League  of  Nations  because  it  would 
consecrate  the  injustice  of  which  they  would 
be  the  victims.  A  refusal  to  trust  to  th*" 
League  of  Nations,  and  a  demand  for 
"material"  guarantees  for  future  safety, 
will  set  up  that  very  ferment  which  will 
afterward  be  appealed  to  as  proof  that 
the  league  could  not  succeed  because  men 
did  not  trust  it.  A  bold  "Act  of  Political 
Faith"  in  the  league  will  justify  itself  by 
making  the  league  a  success;  but,  equally, 
lack  of  faith  will  justify  itself  by  ruining 
the   league. 

Just  as  the  general  acceptance  of  th** 
principles  of  the  league  must  precede  the 
territorial  settlement,  so  must  it  precede 
attempts  to  reduce  armaments.  The  league 
should  not  be,  in  the  first  stage,  a  proposal 
to  relinquish  arms,  but  to  combine  them  . 
it  should  be  an  agreement  upon  the  meth- 
ods by  which  they  can  be  used  in  common 
for  common  security.  The  League  of  Na 
tions  is  not  an  alternative  to  the  use  of 
force,  but  the  organization  of  force  to  the 
end  that  it  may  be  effective  for  our  com 
mon   protection. 

If  nations  can  be  brought  to  realize  that 
they  can  in  truth  look  to  the  league  as 
the  main  guaranty  of  political  security  and 
economic  opportunity,  that  those  things  do 
not  demand  unwilling  provinces  as  sources 
of  man  power  or  raw  material,  nor  sea- 
ports as  a  condition  of  etvnouiic  de\-eloiv 
ment,  then  one  of  the  main  obstacles  to  the 
liberation  oi  subject  nationalities  will  hav* 
been  removed,  ami  the  solution  of  the  8v>*i"l 
fie   problems  of      [Continued  »h   p«y«  574 
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EX-AMBASSADOR 
HENRY  WHITE 
In  the  capitals  of  Italy 
and  France  and  at  the 
Pan-American  conference 
in  Buenos  Aires,  Dr. 
White  hat  already  repre- 
sented the  United  BtmUt 
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SECRETARY  OB''  STATE 
LANSING 
Before  his  appointment  to  the  Cab- 
inet Secretary  Lansing  served  as 
counsel  for  the  United  States  under 
the  Alaskan  Boundary  Tribunal 
and  later  as  agent  of  the  United 
States  in  the  American  and  Brit- 
ish  Claims  Arbitration,   1912-1914 

SPOKESMAN  FOR 
DEMOCRACY 
"■/  am  the  servant  of  the  nation," 
naid  President  Wilson  in  his  speech 
to  Congress  on  December  2.  "/  shall 
hope  to  return  with  the  happy  as- 
surance that  it  has  been  possible  to 
translate  into  action  the  great  ideals 
for    which    America    has    striven" 


A  MILITARY 
ADVISER 

General  Tasker 
H.  Bliss  has  been 
in  France  since 
1917  as  our  mili- 
tary representa 
five  in  the  Su- 
preme War  Coun- 
cil. He  is  chief  of 
i^taff  of  the  army 
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DELEGATE 
Edward   M.   House   ha* 
been    in    Europe    sinof 
191k  as  President   Wil 
son's     personal     repre- 
sentative.    During     thr 
last   year   he   has   gath 
ered  and  organized  dat0 
for  the  peace  confer e»o* 
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HOME  AGAIN 

The  return  of  the  first  American 
troops  from  overseas  service  gave 
New  York  another  of  its  numerous 
chances  nowadays  for  spontaneous 
celebration.  Four  hundred  men 
were  aboard,  most  of  them  aviators 
from  England;  their  homecoming 
to  the  tune  of  cheers  and  tooting 
whistles  was  in  happy  contrast  to 
the  enforced  secrecy  of  their  de- 
parture a  year  or  more  ago.  Then  the 
great  transport  crept  out  of  the  har- 
bor at  night,  clothed  in  darkness 
and  protected  under  convoy  to  meet 
the  dangers  of  a  possible  submarine 
attack.  Now  it  returned  in  broad 
daylight  amid  the  blare  of  every 
moise  producer  that  could  be  found 
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FOUR  THOUSAND  "SAFE  AND  SOUND" 
rhe  first  thing  the  returning  soldiers  did  when  they  reached  home  port  was  to  mail 
to  their  families  postcards  provided  by  the  K.  of  C.  saying,  "/  am  safe  and  sound." 
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THE    "MAURETANIA"     BRINGING     THE 
FIRST  TROOPS  BACK 


HELLO,   FOLKS! 
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Wentern  Neumpapor  Union 

PART  OF  THE  UNOFFICIAL  WELf;OMIN(J  GOMMPrJEE 
9'here  i»«r«   thf/usandu  of  relatives  and  friends  V/ho  wanted  to  gft   the  first  glimpse  of   the 
returning  »oldi*>r»  and  greet  them  with  flags  and  cheers.  A   lied  dross  canteen  met  them,  too 
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PRACTISING  FOR  VICTORY 


IN  my  last  week's  article  1  descrioed 
my  visit  to  four  great  hospitals  in 
the  suburbs  of  London  for  Eng- 
land's wounded  soldiers.  This  week 
I  purpose  to  tell  something  of  my  trip 
to  Aldershot,  the  greatest  military 
training  camp  in  England,  perhaps  the 
greatest  training  camp  in  the  world. 

Aldershot  is  thirty-five  miles  south- 
east of  London.  Before  the  war  it  was 
the  largest  army  school  and  the  crack 
military  center  of  England.  But  now  it 
is  vastly  larger  than  it  was  then.  Be- 
sides the  various  special  schools  which 
make  up  its  multifarious  complexion,  it 
boasts  of  a  Royal  Pavilion  for  the  King 
when  he  visits  the  post  and  a  beautiful 
clubhouse  for  officers. 

The  Duke  of  Connaught,  uncle  of 
George  V,  is  Commander-in-Chief  of 
Aldershot.  In  1917  half  a  million  troops 
were  quartered  there.  Twenty-four 
siege  batteries  were  being  trained  at 
one  time  and  one  was  graduated  every 
day.  When  Judge  Wadhams  and  I  were 
there  all  but  one  hundred  thousand  had 
been  sent  to  the  front. 

Our  first  stop  was  Blackdown,  where 
we  visited  the  First  London  Reserve 
Brigade,  consisting  mostly  of  recruits 
being  prepared  for  the  front  line.  Our 
coming  had  been  arranged  beforehand, 
so  wherever  we  went  soldiers  were  wait- 
ing in  readiness  to  show  us  their  vari- 
ous drills  and  stunts.  A  bayonet  drill 
was  staged  for  us.  It  was  decidedly 
realistic  to  hear  the  yells  of  rage  the 
men  emitted  as  they  plunged  forward 
and  jabbed  the  straw  dummies  suspend- 
ed from  the  wooden  gallows.  Some  of 
these  dummies  had  German  faces  paint- 
ed on  them,  the  more  to  excite  the  ire 
of  the  Tommies,  as  the  accompanying 
picture  I  picked  up  on  the  spot  attests. 
We  also  saw  a  practice  charge  over 
the  top  in  which  four  soldiers  com- 
peted. At  the  word  of  command  they 
first  fired  across  the  make-believe  No 
Man's  Land  and  then  ran  down  a  line 
for  perhaps  a  hundred  yards,  jabbing 
a  German  dummy  here,  hurdling  a  ditch 
there,  scaling  a  wall,  jabbing  another 
German,  then  jumping  over  a  brock, 
and  finally  landing  in  the  enemy's  front 
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trench.  The  winner's  record  was  one 
minute  and  eight  seconds. 

We  next  visited  the  gas  school  at 
Claycart  Hill.  A  non-commissioned  offi- 
cer shot  a  capsule  of  tear  gas  from  his 
water  pistol  against  the  side  of  a  shed, 
and  altho  we  were  ten  feet  off,  instant- 
ly our  eyes  commenced  to  water  and 
we  blinked  and  wiped  them  for  fully 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  thereafter.  The 
sensation  was  not  so  much  painful  as 
uncomfortable,  for  our  eyes  so  filled 
with  tears  we  were  almost  blinded. 

We  were  shown  'also  various  types 
of  smoke  bombs,  some  for  hand  gre- 
nades and  some  for  time  rifles,  and  a 
naval  smoke  gas  which  the  battleships 
use  when  they  want  to  hide  them- 
selves behind  a  screen  of  smoke.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  time  I  stood  on  a  cliff 
in  Bermuda  overlooking  the  ocean  and 
saw  three  black  fishes  motionless  in 
the  limpid  water  below.  I  threw  a  stone 
at  them  and  instantly  they  ejected  a 
cloud  of  inky  fluid  into  the  water  which 
made  a  screen  about  them  some  ten 
feet  in  diameter,  beneath  which  I  sup- 
posed them  hiding.  When  it  gradually 
cleared  away,  however,  the  fishes  had 
gone.  The  smoke  barrage  acts  exactly 
on  the  same  principle.  One  small  bomb 
will  produce  enough  smoke  to  conceal 
completely  a  whole  fleet  of  battleships. 

At  the  next  field  we  visited  we  saw 
the  soldiers  firing  the  Stokes  trench 
mortar.  They  had  no  difficulty  in  send- 
ing them  off  fiftj'-seven  times  a  min- 
ute. This  weapon  hurls  a  three  pound 
mortar  and  only  carries  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  or  so.  It  is  a  wonderful  in- 
strument in  firing  from  one  front  to 
the  other.  Some  of  these  mortars  can 
be  fired  without  being  mounted.  A  man 
simply  steadies  it  with  his  hands  and 
knees  and  another  drops  the  charge 
into  the  muzzle,  and  pulls  the  trigger. 

We  were  next  taken  to  some  model 
practise  trenches  and  had  explained  to 
us  the  whole  theory  of  trench  making 
and  trench  fighting.  In  fact,  everywhere 
at  Aldershot  we  came  upon  miniature 
laboratories  where  the  men  were  being 


taught  the  theory  as  well  as  practice 
of  what  they  were  doing.  Some  of  the 
lines  on  the  Flanders  front  were  exact- 
ly reproduced  with  the  first,  second 
and  third  line  trenches  and  the  com- 
municating trenches.  Two  squads  of 
soldiers  were  put  in  these  trenches,  one 
representing  British  troops  and  the 
other  German.  The  game  was  to  see 
which  group  would  capture  or  kill  the 
other.  The  two  groups  at  first  were  fifty 
yards  apart.  The  officers  were  stand- 
ing above  to  act  as  umpires.  At  the 
word  "Go!"  both  squads  advanced  in 
single  file,  each  armed  with  rifles 
and  hand  grenades.  When  the  foremost 
man  would  come  to  an  angle  in  the 
trench  he  would  charge  forward  to  the 
next  angle  ready  to  jab  any  enemy  in 
front  of  him  with  his  bayonet.  He  could 
not  throw  his  hand  grenade  except  be- 
yond the  angle,  otherwise  it  might  kill 
him  as  well  as  the  enemy.  Thus  the 
lines  advanced,  each  side  continually 
tossing  grenades  ahead  and  then  jab- 
bing when  they  got  to  close  quarters. 
The  game  was  played  until  one  side 
completely  killed  or  captured  all  the 
others.  As  soon  as  a  man  was  theoret- 
ically killed  the  officer  ordered  him  out 
of  the  trench  and  the  man  behind  ran 
up  and  filled  in  the  gap.  The  officers 
told  me  that  in  these  practice  fights  as 
well  as  in  the  battles  in  the  real 
trenches  one  side  very  quickly  gets  the 
other  on  the  run  and  then  it  is  merely 
a  question  of  time  when  the  pursuing 
group  wins.  The  hand  grenades,  how- 
ever, are  not  used  in  trench  fighting 
as  much  as  in  these  practice  games. 
Many  more  men  are  killed  by  bayonets 
in  the  trenches  than  by  grenades. 

We  then  saw  a  drill  of  long  distance 
hand  grenade  throwing.  The  men  are 
not  permitted  to  pitch  the  corrugated 
iron  ball  as  our  baseball  players  do, 
with  the  wrist  and  elbow,  but  the  whole 
arm  is  thrown  forward  stiff,  just  as  the 
English  bowlers  pitch  the  cricket  ball. 
It  is  said  that  if  heavy  grenades  were 
thrown  like  a  baseball,  a  man's  arm 
would  soon  give  out. 

Next  we  were  shown  a  practice  ex- 
hibition of  rifle  grenade  shooting.  We 
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had  to  crouch  dowTi  behind  a  protect- 
ing earth  wall  as  the  guns  were  fired 
because  occasionally  the  grenades  ex- 
plode before  they  leave  the  gun.  The 
soldiers  shot  at  the  targets  several 
hundred  yards  away  and  their  accuracy 
was  marvelous.  As  the  hand  grenades 
can  only  be  used  for  cleaning  out  dug- 
outs and  machine  gun  nests  or  when 
both  parties  are  maneuvering  in  the 
same  trenches,  the  armies  have  to  have 
the  rifle  grenades  for  longer  distances 
— such  as  across  No  Man's  Land. 

We  lunched  at  the  Officers'  Club 
with  General  Dorian,  Major  A.  G.  Ray- 
mond, of  the  General  Staff,  and  Gen- 
eral Sir  Thomas  Howard.  It  was  beau- 
tifully appointed  and  was  of  course  all 
that  an  English  country  club  should 
be.  The  dining  room,  I  remember, 
looked  out  on  a  beautifully  green 
turfed  cricket  ground  as  smooth  and 
level  as  a  billiard  table.  The  English- 
man never  forgets  his   sport. 

After  a  better  luncheon  than  could 
be  got  in  any  of  the  London  hotels  we 
took  our  car  and  rode  to  the  gymna- 
sium, where  we  saw  those  matchless 
athletic  instructors  of  the  British 
Army  being  trained  to  go  back  to  the 
front  and  teach  the  soldiers  the  latest 
things  in  gymnastics,  O'Grady  games 
and  individual  combat.  First  we  went 
into  a  building  as  large  as  an  armory, 
where  there  must  have  been  two  thou- 
sand young  Englishmen  drest  in  gym- 
nasium shirts  and  long  white  trousers. 
They  were  the  picked  athletes  of  the 
whole  English  Army  and  were  doing 
their  calisthenics  with  a  precision  and 
spirit  I  have  never  seen  equaled 
anywhere.  Tlie  "pep,"  "zing"  and  "vim" 
were  thrilling.  They  would  rise  on  their 
toes  as  one  man  and  come  down  on 
their  heels  vnth  the  report  of  a  rifle 
shot.  I  could  hear  their  bones  crack  as 
they  snapped  and  jerked  their  heads, 
arms,  bodies  and  legs  in  the  perfec- 
tion of  rhythmic  unison.  We  then  went 
out  of  the  armory  to  the  campus,  where 
several  thousand  more  would-be  ath- 
letic instructors  were  practising.  Some 
of  them  were  going  thru  the  O'Grady 
games,  which  are  "all  the  rage"  in  the 
English  and  American  armies.  Most 
of  these  games  are  about  as  sensible  as 
"drop  the  handkerchief"  or  "ring 
around  the  rosy."  But  they  are  said 
to  refresh  and  relax  the  men  as  noth- 
ing hitherto  invented.  Moreover  they 
make  them  supple  and  alert  without 
tiring  them. 

Not  only  are  the  bodies  exercised  by 
these  O'Grady  games,  but  the  mind, 
too.  For  instance,  the  offiofr  who 
showed  me  around  said  to  the  soldiers, 
"Get  me  something  green."  Immedi- 
ately the  men  went  racing  in  all  direc- 
tions, one  picking  up  a  blade  of  grass, 
another  a  green  sweater  and  another  a 
(freen  bordered  handkerchief  out  of  a 
lady  bystander's  hand.  The  one  who 
got  back  to  the  instructor  first  with 
his  green  object  won.  All  sorts  of 
dfames  are  played:  push  ball,  medicine 
ball,  potato  races,  and  most  of  the  old 
games  that  other  people  try  only  on 
pirnics.  In  addition  I  noticed  several 
games  entirr-ly  new  to  me,  such  as 
jumping    the    bag,    whip    to    the    gap, 


changing  places,  circle  touch  ball, 
bomb  ball,  etc.  The  value  of  these  games 
consists  in  the  fact  that  they  have  to 
be  practised  with  the  utmost  amount 
of  energy  and  snap  and  with  rigid  ob- 
servance of  all  the  details.  In  this  way 
they  inculcate  discipline  and  develop 
quickness  of  brain  and  movement, 
whereas  if  carelessly  carried  out  they 
may  do  more  harm  than  good.  They 
have  been  found  especially  efficacious 
when  interspersed  between  the  more 
serious  drills.  But  the  proof  of  the  pud- 
ding is  in  the  eating,  and  it  is  a  fact 
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that  the  British  army's  morale  has  im- 
proved 25  per  cent  as  a  result  of  these 
stunts. 

After  enjoying  the  sport  on  the 
greensward  for  half  an  hour  we  walked 
over  to  another  field,  where  a  bayonet 
drill  was  going  on.  Each  soldier  is 
taught  how  to  defend  himself  in  case 
he  gets  separated  from  his  comrades 
and  is  attacked  by  the  enemy.  Instruc- 
tion is  given  in  a  sort  of  jiu-jitsu  by 
which  a  disarmed  soldier  can  ward  off 
and  disarm  his  opponent.  Sometimes 
tricks  are  played  upon  the  men  to  make 
them  think  quickly  in  an  emergency. 
For  instance,  our  escorting  general 
ordered  a  squad  to  go  "over  the  top" 
and  to  stab  with  ferocious  yells  some 
dummy  Germans.  The  men  knew  be- 
forehand what  their  objectives  were, 
but  just  as  they  raised  their  bayonets 
the  straw  dummies  were  jerked  ten  feet 
to  one  side.  The  assaulters  were  marked 
for  the  quickness  and  rightness  with 
which  they  made  their  decisions,  be- 
cause in  one  case  it  would  be  better  to 
go  on  and  leave  the  Germans  intact  and 
in  another  to  stop  and  stab  them. 

We  then  went  to  Farnsborough, 
where  we  visited  the  Southern  Aero- 
plane Repair  Depot.  This  was  one  of 
the  largest  of  the  many  aerodromes  in 
England.  A  doz<  n  aeroplanes  were  in 
the  air  as  we  entered  the  grounds  and 
hundreds  of  others  were  out  on  the 
great  field  in  front  of  the  numerous 
hangars.  Some  of  England's  swiftest 
planes  gyrated  over  our  heada,  flying 
at  the  rate  of  ]'■'.()  miles  an  hour.  We 
saw  one  of  the  giant  Ilindley-Page 
four-propeller  bombing   planes   waiting 


to  go  up.  It  measured  on6  hundred  feet 
from  wing  tip  to  wing  tip.  It  carried 
nearly  a  ton  of  bombs  and  a  crew  of 
two  pilots,  a  bomber  and  observer  and 
three  helpers. 

There  was  no  more  interesting  build- 
ing on  the  grounds  than  the  aeroplane 
hospital,  where  we  saw  hundreds  of 
damaged  English  and  German  planes. 
They  were  coming  from  the  front  every 
day  and  were  being  taken  apart,  the 
good  parts  to  be  used  in  new  machines 
and  the  rest  sent  to  the  junk  pile. 

Here  we  saw  hundreds  of  "Waacs" 
and  "Penguins"  working.  England  is 
the  only  nation  that  has  allowed  wom- 
en in  her  army,  unless  it  be  Russia 
and  her  Battalion  of  Death.  The  Waacs 
(Woman's  Auxiliary  Army  Corps) 
consist  of  many  thousands  of  British 
women  who  have  enlisted  in  the  army, 
wear  a  regular  khaki  uniform,  and  live 
under  strict  military  discipline.  At  least 
twenty  thousand  of  them  serve  close 
behind  the  front  lines  in  France  as 
waitresses,  housekeepers,  clerks,  chauf- 
feurs, stenographers,  etc.,  while  many 
more  are  stationed  in  posts  all  over 
England.  The  Waacs  are  auxiliary  co 
the  army.  The  penguins,  of  course,  are 
part  of  the  Royal  Air  Service.  They 
are  the  birds  that  cannot  fly.  The 
"Wrens"  (Woman's  Royal  Naval 
Service)  are  attached  to  the  navy. 
While  working  in  the  factories  side  by 
side  with  men  the  women  usually  dis- 
card their  military  uniforms  and  don 
the  farmerette  khaki  bloomer  costume. 
Women  are  said  to  make  the  very  best 
light  mechanics,  especially  in  the  work 
of  repairing  the  wings  of  the  aero- 
planes. Wherever  I  went  they  seenled 
to  be  enjoying  their  new  vocations. 

No  instruction  in  flying  was  being 
given  at  Farnsborough.  It  was  simply 
a  repair  shop  and  manufacturing  cen- 
ter. We  noticed  a  colossal  barn-like 
building  for  the  stabling  of  English 
Zeppelins,  but  it  was  locked  at  the  time 
and  we  did  not  have  time,  to  hunt  up 
the  key.  England  uses  her  dirigible  bal- 
loons almost  exclusively  at  her  naval 
bases  so  as  to  see  the  approach  of 
enemy  ships.  We  saw  no  American 
troops  at  this  field,  tho  we  were  told 
that  some  of  the  American  aircraft  of- 
ficers were  there  for  instruction.  But 
we  noticed  many  German  prisoners 
working  about  the  shops  and  hangars, 
and  a  well  fed  and  contented  lot  of 
Fritzies  they  looked. 

Thus  was  completed  our  day  at  Al- 
dershot  and  its  subsidiary  centers.  Be- 
fore I  went  abroad  I  visited  six  of  our 
best  American  camps,  but  I  must 
frankly  say  that  nothing  we  then  had 
in  America  could  compare  with  Alder- 
shot.  I  do  not  refer  to  physical  equip- 
ment, for  in  fundamentals  our  camps 
are  as  well  supplied  as  any  in  Europe. 
I  refer  rather  to  the  type  of  training 
that  was  offered  at  Aldorshot.  The 
very  latest  ideas  from  the  battle  front 
were  tested  there  and  actual  battle  con- 
ditions were  reproduced  with  almost 
perfect  exactitude.  There  can  be  no  bet- 
ter place  on  earth  for  a  soldier  to  get 
his  training  than  this  great  English 
camp,  with  its  wonderful  spirit  and 
model   technical  equipment. 


GAINS  AND  LOSSES  OF  THE  COLLEGE 

REVOLUTION 


THE  transformation  of  the  Amer- 
ican eollcKB  of  liberal  learninj; 
into  a  military  professional 
school  of  short  terms  has  been 
made.  Already  certain  gains  and  also 
some  losses  in  educational  values  are 
made  manifest.  These  grains  and  losses 
belong  primarily,  tho  not  wholly,  to  the 
soldier-students  for  whom  the  military 
college  exists. 

Among  the  gains  is  to  be  noted  an 
increase  in  the  formal  courtesy  and 
good  manners  of  the  students.  The 
uniform  may  or  may  not  be  becoming 
to  the  individual  taken  by 
himself,  yet  it  is  becoming 
and  certainly  impressive 
when  it  is  seen  upon  a  hun- 
dred or  a  thousand  men. 
The  manners  of  these  men 
have  become  such  as  belong 
to  gentlemen.  Salutations 
are  given  with  greater  con- 
stancy and  fitness.  Not  that 
these  items  are  at  all  of 
primary  significance,  but 
they  do  have  at  least  some 
value,  value  inward  as  well 
as  outward,  for  good  man- 
ners make  the  ordinary 
doing  of  life  a  bit  more 
easy  and  they  increase 
genuine  self-respect. 

It  is  also  clear  that  the 
regular  habits  of  the  stu- 
dent tends  to  promote 
health.  The  habits  of  the 
lege  men  were  not  habits: 
rather  violations,  conscious 
scious,   protests,   anarchisms. 
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faire  properly  applied  develops  individ- 
uality, initiative,  independence — and 
these  are  among  the  mighty  marks  of 
mighty  character.  Laissez  faire  im- 
properly applied  develops  rashness, 
waste,  intellectual  and  ethical,  and  fre- 
quently wretchedness  and  ruin.  Super- 
vision, properly  used,  promotes  econ- 
omy in  spending  all  one's  forces,  prog- 
ress, efficiency  and  desired  consumma- 
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Student  soldiers  at  drill  before  the   Columhia  University  Library 


older  col- 
they  were 
or  uncon- 
The  for- 
mer college  man  slept  at  all  hours  or 
no  hours  at  all.  He  ate  at  all  hours  or 
did  not  eat  at  all,  and  he  ate,  when  he 
did  eat,  what  he  liked.  He  exercized  in 
such  ways  as  pleased  him  and  too  often 
it  pleased  him  not  to  exercize  at  all. 
He  studied  much  or  he  studied  little, 
and  at  such  times  arid  places  as  suited 
his  daily  or  hourly  convenience.  Tho 
such  an  interpretation  appears  to  be  a 
little  too  general,  yet  there  are  scores 
of  college  men  in  every  hundred  to 
whom  it  could  be  fittingly  applied.  Con- 
trast with  such  disorderliness  a  pro- 
gram such  as  obtains  in  essence  at 
most  colleges:  the  reveille  at  6:30, 
breakfast  at  6:45,  drill  at  7:30  to  9:30, 
from  9:30  to  12:15  study  or  recitations, 
12:15  mess,  1:30  to  4:30  study  or  rec- 
itations, 4:30  to  5:45  recreation,  5:45 
to  7:30  mess  and  recreation,  7:30  to 
9:30  study  under  supervision,  10:00 
taps.  Such  a  program  promotes  health. 
Akin  to  this  advantage  is  a  third 
gain,  to  wit,  students  are  looked  after 
by  the  military  collegiate  authorities. 
The  authorities  know  where  each  stu- 
dent is,  and  how  he  is,  and  what  he  is 
doing  with  his  time  and  with  his  own 
personal  self.  Supervision  is  constant 
and  detailed.  Such  vigilance  is  quite 
unlike  the  old  academic  laissez  faire. 
I  know  very  well  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  each  method.  Laissez 
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tion.  Supervision  improperly  used,  ap- 
plied too  constantly  or  too  closely,  tends 
to  promote  the  infantile  mind  and  will, 
without  vigor  and  directness  or  per- 
sonality. It  protects  innocence;  it  kills 
achievement.  I  venture  to  say  that  the 
older  colleges,  or  at  least  many  colleges 
of  the  older  times,  erred  on  the  side  of 
giving  too  little  supervision  or  too  great 
freedom  to  the  college  student.  They 
thought  the  student  was  a  man.  He 
was,  but  he  was  not  quite  so  much  of 
a  man  as  they  were  inclined  to  believe. 
Therefore,  they  gave  him  an  independ- 
ence which  he  could  not  use  well,  and 
he  wasted  himself.  The  military  col- 
lege may  be  inclined  to  use  a  vigilance 
too  constant  or  too  exact,  but  the  reac- 
tion from  the  older  system  is  not  unfit- 
ting. And  this  vigilance  touching  aca- 
demic conduct  and  bearing  produces 
good  results. 

Such  watchfulness  insures  another 
gain.  It  is  the  gain  of  industriousness. 
The  college  man,  made  a  soldier,  works. 
He  labors  at  his  studies  some  eight 
hours  a  day  or  forty-eight  hours  a 
week.  He  labors  at  his  drill  some  ten 
hours  a  week.  He  thus  unites  the  eight- 
hour  day  of  the  carpenter  and  the  stone 
mason  and  the  ten-hour  day  of  the 
journeyman  of  the  former  time.  Happy 
man!  If  he  be  poor  or  semi-poor  in 
purse — and  one-half  of  the  earlier  col- 
lege men  earned  money  to  self-support 
— he  is  not  obliged  to  spend  time  in 
earning  his  keep  at  25  cents  an  hour, 
but  this  time  he  can  use  in  working  his 


brain;  and  be  it  said  that  to  teach 
men  how  to  work  their  brains  is  a  pri- 
mary purpose  of  the  college.  If  he  ia 
rich  or  half-rich,  he  has  no  leisure  in 
which  to  spend  money  or  to  loaf.  His 
mood  is — Attention.  The  college  man 
works  now — and  to  teach  men  how  to 
work  effectively  is  also  a  chief  end  of 
the  higher  education.  More  work  ii 
done,  and  better  work,  too.  The  gain  ii 
both  quantitative  and  qualitative. 

A  further  gain  is  also  apparent  in 
the  increase  in  the  democratic  spirit 
of  the  college.  The  soldier's  uniform  is 
typical.  One  of  the  first 
things  which  the  authori- 
ties do  to  men  on  their  in- 
duction into  the  Students' 
Army  Training  Corps  is  the 
taking  of  their  fraternity 
pins.  One  oath  is  adminis- 
tered, one  mess  is  spread, 
one  camp  life  is  provided, 
one  drill  is  required,  one 
set  of  tactics  is  learned  and 
practised,  one  comprehen- 
sive duty  is  imposed.  Of 
course,  individualities  are 
respected.  Of  course,  the 
life  of  the  officer  is  made 
unlike  the  life  of  the  man 
of  the  ranks.  Separateness 
between  the  officer  and  a 
private  is  emphasized  with 
a  stress  which  the  civilian 
does  not  understand:  but 
such  separateness  is  declared  to  be 
necessary  for  orderliness.  Yet  the  gen- 
eral zones  and  strata  of  social  de- 
marcations which  in  some  colleges  have 
been  too  characteristic,  are  cut  down 
or  largely  wiped  out. 

But  there  are  losses  in  educational 
values  arising  from  this  revolution. 
These  losses  may  be  very  largely  put 
into  the  singular  number,  for  the  sum 
of  them  is  a  single  loss.  It  is  the  loss 
of  the  higher  education.  It  is  the  loss 
of  culture.  It  is  the  loss  of  intellectual 
breadth.  It  is  the  loss  of  liberal  learn- 
ing. It  is  the  loss  of  a  sense  of  rela- 
tionships, of  a  certain  intellectual  free- 
dom in  knowing  and  in  judging  sub- 
jects, movements,  men.  A  well  rounded- 
ness  and  a  balance,  a  power  of  rea- 
soned judgment  and  large  humanness, 
a  sense  of  considerateness  for  contrary 
principles  and  motives,  means  and 
methods,  a  willingness  to  listen  and  to 
reflect,  a  quality  of  weighing  evidence 
and  of  assessing  truths  and  facts  at  a 
just  value,  a  genuine  intellectual  altru- 
ism: these  are  the  qualities  and  marks 
of  the  higher  education  which  are 
brought  into  jeopardy.  The  liberal  ed- 
ucation helps  to  make  each  citizen  of 
the  nation  a  freeman  of  the  intellectual 
realm:  the  education  which  is  not  lib- 
eral may  not  liberate  the  mind,  but  en- 
slave it.  Of  course,  breadth  may  easily 
become  vagueness,  liberality  knx^eixesa, 
as  easily  as  individually  may  be^'ome 
narrowness;  but  to  preserve  the  v.*»lu« 
of    breadth    ai\d    of    liberalitv    withvuit 
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peril,  is   the  goal  of  the  higher  education. 

But  it  may  be  said  at  once  that  culture 
or  cultivation  is  secured  as  much  by  the 
teacher  as  by  the  subject  taught,  be  the 
subject  even  the  great  literatures  or  phil- 
osophies. For  a  boor  may  so  teach  Greek 
as  to  create  boors,  and  a  scholar  may  so 
teach  carpentry  as  to  promote  schtvlarship 
and  to  nourish  scholars.  The  remark  is  true, 
and  it  is  to  be  believed,  that  several  of  the 
required  military  subjects  will  be  taught 
with  a  sense  of  large  relationships,  which 
will  tend  to  develop  men  of  greater  thought- 
fulness  and  appreciation. 

To  another  privation  lying  in  a  lower 
and  different  realm,  perhaps  I  ought  to 
refer.  It  is  the  lack  of  that  culture  and 
inspiration  which  come  from  the  formal 
services  of  religion.  Of  course,  the  camp 
gfiould  have  its  religious  officers  and  socie- 
ties. Every  regiment  has  a  chaplain  or 
chaplains.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  many  and 
diverse  ways  performs  a  great  service.  Yet 
that  place  which  the  college  chapel  fills 
in  the  usual  academic  order  is  lacking  in 
the  military  college.  Religion  in  college 
should  represent  the  broadest  teachings :  it 
should  embody  at  least  these  principles : 
First,  love  as  the  law  of  life ;  second,  per- 
fectabUity  of  the  race ;  third,  the  person- 
ality of  God  ;  fourth,  the  immortality  of  the 
individual  soul.  The  atmosphere  which  clus- 
ters about  a  proper  daily  chapel  service 
the  new  college  is  liable  to  lack.  Such  a 
service  represents  not  only  religion  as  such, 
but  also  religion  as  an  inspiring  part  of 
culture  and  a  necessary  element  in  the 
character  of  the  individual  man. 

I  should  refer  to  one  greater  condition 
which  results  from  this  academic  trans- 
formation. It  may  be  said  to  lie  in  the 
educational  No  Man's  Land,  to  wit.  the 
condition  of  the  ordinary  undergraduate 
undertakings.  These  undertakings  had  be- 
come in  the  earlier  time  too  numerous. 
Avocations  had  displaced  the  vocation  of  the 
college  undergraduate.  Yet  avocations  had 
and  have  their  function  to  perform.  The 
college  newspaper  and  magazine,  daily, 
weekly,  monthly,  the  musical  and  dramatic 
club.s,  the  debating  and  literary  80^:ieties. 
the  athletic  associations,  these  and  many 
Bimilar  organizations  and  forces  have  ceased 
to  be,  or  at  least  have  ceased  to  live  a 
vigorous  life.  To  some  students  these  in- 
formal forces  were  and  are  the  best  of 
the  college.  To  others  they  serve  as  leeches. 
drawing  away  the  real  academic  blof»d ;  but 
whether  for  good  or  for  ill  or  for  nil,  they 
have  practically  ceased  to  be. 

Yet,  when  all  i.s  said,  it  is  ever  to  be 
emphasized  that  these  college  men  have 
responded  to  an  unexampled  call  with  full 
0688  of  heart  and  swiftness  in  action.  They 
bave  answered  the  great  commands  with 
promptness  and  enthusiasm,  with  wliole- 
heartedness  and  whole-soulness.  Such  a 
response  in  the  high  watermark  of  on'r  great 
value  of  the  higher  education.  It  is  proof 
that  the  higher  edueation  has  won  a  hA- 
preme  aim,  the  aim  of  nourishing  men, 
who,  at  the  call  of  duty,  give  theinselves 
tn  unselfiHh  service  to  tln-ir  fellows. 


Resitriftions  placed  t>n  the  use  of  tin  plate 
in  the  manufarrture  of  food  containerH  have 
been  removed. 

Reportjt  from  the  United  States  Employ- 
Bent  Hcrv'uf  show  that  women  have  eri- 
ttced  in  rai)roa<l  tank  painting,  hardware 
ttOtJSfry  profeuv«.i<.  garage  rnaniig'-incnf.  and 
ranch  work,  }i<4  wf-ll  as  many  otluT  indus- 
tries untried  by  them  b'-f/ire  the  war.  I 

A  TOMng  Jnpnneue  girl  has  obtained  a 
'»'  ■<■«  r'afttaiii.  VV'fieri  she  applied  for 

8  the   autlioritieM   hesitated,    for  she 

»hh  (iie  i'lrnt.  wofonri   wh'>   had   ever  sought 
recognition   as  a    skipfier.   As   there    was   no, 
prffvision    permitting  rlis^-rimination   on    ac-  i 
count  (/t  nc.x,  the  iieenHe  was  issued.  1 
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Two  Big  Dishes  Quaker  Oats  Cost  Ic 

Your  Choice 

For  a  Penny 


A  Bite  of  Meat 
Costs  Ic 


Here  is  a  lesson  which  no  house- 
wife should   forget. 

A  penny's  worth  of  Quaker  Oats 
supplies  two  generous  servings. 

These  two  dishes  will  supply  200 
calories  of  energy. 

Think  of  that — two  dishes  at  the 
cost  of  a  bite  of  meat,  or  a  spoon 
of  peas,  or  a  prune. 

Those  200  calories,  which  cost 
one  cent  in  Quaker  Oats,  cost  in 
other  foods  at  this  writing  as  fol- 
lows : 


Cost  of  200  C 

In  Round  Steak    - 
In  Veal  Cutlets     - 
In  Halibut    - 
In  Salt  Cod 
In  Canned  Peas    - 

lalories 

.        8c 
.     lie 
.     lie 
.     16e 
.     lie 

Costs  Ic  _ 

Meats  will  average  ten  times 
Quaker  Oats'  cost  for  the  same 
energy  units.  Fish  will  average 
twelve  times  the  cost.  And  some 
common  foods  will  run  up  to 
twenty  times  the  cost. 

Just  figure  out  how  Quaker  Oats 
reduces  breakfast  cost. 

But  it  does  more.  It  supplies 
almost  the  ideal  food.  It  is  rich 
in  body-building  protein,  rich  in 
iron,  lime,  pliosphorus,  etc. 

Make  it  your  main   dish  at  breakfast.     Use  it   for  muffuis  and  pancakes. 
Mix  it  with  your  flour  foods. 
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Oat  Food  at  Its  Best 


Make  your  oat  foods  dcligiitful  by  using  Quaker  Oats.  They  are  flaked 
from  f|uecii  grains  only — just  tlic  i)ig,  rich,  flavory  oats.  We  get  but  ten 
pounds  from  a  busliel. 


orricr. 


rhcse   hiscious   flakes   cost   yon   no   extra   jirice.      Specify   them    when   you 


Two  Sizes:    12c  to  13c — 30c  to  32c 

Except  in  the   Far    West  and  South 


(2O.).0 
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PHANTASMS  OF  WAR 

Bei  Nachtlicher  Weile 

BY    AMY    LOWELL 


Thievai  have  taken  away  bronze  worth  thousanda 
wiu  made  tu  take  away  a  bronze  Htatue  weit;hinK 
the  cemetery  fence.  The  men  were  surpriied  in  an  at 

Thru  the  leutlesis  trees  of  a  bleak  November 
Shiues  the  wauiug  tut)ou  like  a  half-iiiieiu-hed  ember  ; 
The  gravestouea  are  greeu  iu  the  low,  cold  light 
Aud  the  church-elook  strikes     .     .     . 

Twelve  long  strokes  for  the  hour  of  luiduighi. 
Twelve  long  strokes  thru  the  break  trees  wander, 
Aud  the  iiioou  is  dim   like  a  dyiug  ember. 

Steps  down  the  hard  road 

Kiug  as  on   frozen  metal. 

Steps    ... 

And,  "Hist !  You  Fool ! 

Softly  will  you." 

Over  the  wall, 

A  gentle  fall  on  stiff  grass, 

Another, 

Then  a  third. 

And  the  flashing  of  a  lantern 

Like  a  thread  of  gold  cutting  thru  green  water. 

Hans,  and  Carl,  and  Nicholas, 

Beside  the  green-white  gravestones  pass. 

Pass  the  tombs  of  the  Robinsons, 

The  Browns,  the  Prescotts,  the  Middletons. 

Down  the  long  alleys  of  the  dead 

Glimmers  their  lantern's  thin  gold  thread. 

Shimmers, 

Glimmers, 

The  lantern  light, 

They  are  swimmers  in  the  greeu,  cold  night. 

Rhine-gold, 

Treasure-trove  in  a  graveyard, 

Gnomes  of  old  German  tales. 

The  wind  thru  the  leafless  branches  wails. 

Is  that  another  lantern 

Away  off  on  the  right? 

No,  only  the  reflection  from  a  bronze  urn  on  a  pedestal. 

Huddle  together, 

Hans,  and  Carl,  and  Nicholas, 

That  bronze  gleam  means  gold  for  you. 

Gold  wrenched  out  of  a  green,  secret  silence. 

There  are  no  Rhine-maidens  guarding  this  gold. 

There  are  only  the  shadows  you  think  you  see 

Gliding  about  among  the  tombs. 

Clink  your  cold  chisels  like  bright  little  bells 

Tinkling  a  festival. 

Knock  sharply  at  the  bottom  of  the  urn. 

Lower  it,  Carl, 

Catch   it,   Hans, 

That  will  mow  down  a  fine  lot  of  Yankees 

When  it  is  cast  into  cannon-balls. 

Donner  und  Blitzen! 

Shells  and  shrapnel — 

And  the  Prescotts,  and  Browns,  and  Middletons 

Sleep  quietly  under  the  stiff,  cold  grass. 

Hans,  and  Carl,  and  Nicholas, 
Between  the  rows  of  headstones  pass. 
Beyond  the  tree-trunks,  a  fading  ember. 
Hangs  the  waning  moon  of  late  November. 
The  leafless  branches  click  and  moan 
And  the  church-clock  strikes    .     .    . 

One  slow  stroke  for  the  hour  of  one. 
One  loud  stroke,  and  the  doors  of  a  tomb 
Hum  back  the  note  thru  the  hollow  gloom. 

Damn  the  doors ! 

They  sound  as  tho  all  the  dead  citizens  of  Pocasset 
Were  calling  from  under  the  ground. 
Strike  harder,  Nicholas, 
Strike  out  new  bell-notes  to  drown  the  old. 
Y.our  beloved  Kaiser 

Will  pay  you  for  this  in  good  American  money. 
And  give  you  an  iron  cross  for  all  this  bronze. 
God  save  us! 
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of  dollars  from  the  Pocaaaet  Cemetery  in  Cranston.  An  attempt 
400  pounds,  but  the  invadtra  were  able  to  get  it  only  aa  far  aa 
tempt  to  wrench  otf  the  doors  of  a  biu  tomb.— Daily  News  Report. 

.It  is  the  head  of  the  Christ 
lA>apiug  up  iu  fire ! 
Nicholas  drops  his  crowbar, 
Ihit  Hans  shuts  the  lantern. 
And  claps  him  on  the  shoulder. 
"You  miserable  moon-calf ! 
That's  only  a  carved   picture. 
But  it's  carved  out  of  good,  hard  bronze. 
Unset-  (Jott  guided  our  steps  this  night." 
The  hammers  shower  diamond  sparkles  into  the  pale  moonllfht 

Fir-trees  wave  in  the  chill  night  wind. 
Tannenbuiime,  und  Chiiat-kind, 
Colored  candles,  and  viarzipan. 
For  the  Lord's  sake,  Nicholas, 
Be  as  quick  as  you  can. 

Hans,  and  Carl,  and  Nicholas, 
Up  aud  down  the  graveyard  pass. 
There  is  a  shadow  across  the  path, 
A  strong,  black  line. 
Cleaving  the  misty,  greenish  wreath 
Flung  by  the  low-hung  moon.  Beneath 
It  stand  the  three — the  branches  blow, 
And  the  church-clock  strikes     .     .     . 

Two  heavy  strokes  for  the  hour  of  two. 
Two  thick  strokes,  but  the  shadow  does  not  waver. 
Only  the  splashes  of  lantern-light  quaver. 

General  Slade 

Standing  on  his  granite  columu. 

Dominating  the  other  graves. 

General  Slade, 

Who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek, 

Aud  has  stood  here  for  fifty-two  years. 

Scorching  in   Summer, 

Freezing  in   Winter, 

In  his  uniform  of  a  Union  General, 

With  his  tasseled  sword. 

And  an  eagle  and  a  flag 

Carved  in  the  granite  below  him. 

Vaudeville  nights  come  to  the  rescue! 

Up,  over  Hans,  over  Nicholas,  goes  Carl, 

Stands  upright  clinging  to  the  General's  crook'd  arm. 

A  Union  General  is  nothing  to  a  hyphenate. 

Gold  and  Das  Faterland! 

And  a  snug  little  business  in  Providence, 

Which  everybody  will  say  is  due  to  thrift. 

Loosen   the  bolts. 

Drop  him,  we  do  not  mind  dents, 

He  is  no  work  of  art  to  us. 

No  General  of  a  victorious  army, 

Just  four  hundred  pounds  of  shot. 

To  fight  the  country  he  died  for. 

Pitch  him  over. 

God  !  He  makes  a  noise  like  a  church-bell 

As  he  strikes. 

And  his  cold  bronze  face 

Is  upturned  to  the  sinking  moon. 

And  his  eyes  flash  and  glitter 

So  that  we  dare  not  lm)k  as  we  drag  him  away. 

Hans,  and  Carl,  and  Nicholas, 

Down   the  empty   graveyard  pass. 

Dragging  a  man  in  effig>' 

Whose  eyes  are  glinting  horribly. 

They  gleam  and  twinkle  iu  the  greeu,  cold  light 

And    there    are    rustlings    and    snappiugs  abroad  in  the  niicht 

Aud  foggy  shapes  which  rise  aud  float. 

And   shai-p,   bright    points   which   gaae   and  gloat. 

The  graveyard  is  full  of   lu>binsous, 

.\ud    Browns,    and    Prescotts.    aud    Middle tous, 

Uising  up  at  the  General's  call. 

Hundreds  of  headstones  ti>  reach  the  wall. 

Each  one  covering  a  long-dead  man  ; 

They   heave  and  stir,   and  beyond   the  span 

Of    the    lantern's    circle    ate    tilings    which  move. 
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And  the  branches  snarl  and  grind  above. 

Hans  is  muttering  a  (5<M-ii'aii   prayer. 

Carl  is  sobbing,  "Are  we  almost  there  V" 

Nicholas  whistles  a  Lutheran   tune 

A  grey  cloud  slowly  quenches  the  moon. 

Here  is  the  wall,  but  strangely  higli. 

Is  it  only  a  bat  which  blunders  by? 

The  moon  has  sunk,  but  a  bard,  blue  beam 

Comes  from  the  General's  eyes,  a  gleam 

Which  winks  and  glimmers  horribly. 

The  church-clock  strikes     .     .     . 

Three  great  strokes  for  the  hour  of  three 
Three  great  strokes.   We  must  leave   him 

there ; 
We   can't   heave   him   over,   and   his   eyes" 

cold  glare 
Lights  up  the  names  on  the  other  graves. 
Listen  to  Nicholas,  how  he  raves ! 
"The  damned  dead  statue  of  a  damned  dead 

man 
To  give  us  away !"  Quick,  while  you  can — 
Over  the  wall  and  make  off  with  the  loot. 
Nicholas,  Carl ;  and  Hans  follows  suit. 

Down   the  road   goes  the  quiver   of   their 

lantern's  light. 
The   ctiurch-clock  strikes  all  the  hours   of 

the  night 
Till  the   sun    rises  up   like   a   new-kindled 

ember 
And    gilds    the    leafless    branches    of    late 

November. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  OUR 
AMERICAN   SHIPPING 

(Continued  from  page  361) 

And  Mr.  Hurley  points  out  that  it  is  not 
really  a  loss  in  the  sense  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  high-cost  munitions  constitutes  a 
loss.  To  the  contrary,  he  says,  we  got  as  the 
fruits  of  victor.r  a  great  deal  of  experience 
which  is  nov.  cur  stock  in  trade.  And  any- 
way, it  seems,  the  period  of  the  emergency 
provided  by  Congress  for  the  governmental 
employment  of  the  new  industry  is  not  over 
and  will  not  be  until  the  President  says  so. 

America  has  not,  as  yet,  a  great  mer- 
chant marine,  but  Mr.  Hurley,  Mr  Schwab 
and  rfhe  others  of  the  Shipping  Board  are 
authority  for  concluding  that  we  are  on 
the  way.  We  need,  as  much  as  the  smaller 
nations  do,  perhaps  more,  because  our  trade 
is  so  exten.sive,  a  pooling  arrangement  of 
all  the  ships  of  the  world,  in  order  to  do 
our  share  to  rebuild  Europe.  And  we  need, 
in  anticipation  of  the  end  of  this  pooling 
arrangement,  if  it  is  achieved,  all  of  the 
25,0<')0,000  tons  planned  for,  to  represent 
Amerira.  Why  we  need  it  is  interestingly 
told  by  these  figures :  In  18G0  exactly 
sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  our 
imports  and  exports  was  carried  in  Ameri- 
can nhips.  In  18G,j  this  perfcntage  dropt 
to  twenty-eight.  In  1870  it  was  thirty-six. 
In  1880  it  had  gone  down  to  fifteen.  And  in 
lOl.**  it  was  less  than  nine  per  cent.  Ac 
fording  to  the  latest  figures  obtainable, 
which  are  publL-hed  here  for  the  first 
time,  during  the  war  period  down  to 
October  1.  1018,  the  British  built  4.0fK),f)00 
grosB  tons  of  shipping  and  the  Ameri'ans 
2,.'j00,fKKl.  The  Briti-h  lost  8,800,280  g^os^ 
t/mK,  the  Criitefl  States  lost  only  a  little 
over  1. ()<)(),()()()  tons.  The  excess  of  losses 
ovCT  gains  for  the  British  amounted  to 
•'5,908, 8.'52  grf>H«  tons,  whereas  our  excess 
of  gainn  over  losseg  amounted,  inejuding 
welzjjret  of  f^Jerman  fhips  and  transferre-l 
Lake  «hipM.  to  2.228.802.  But  on  .Tun.-  .'',0, 
1014,  of  the  world's  total  tonnage,  40.080, 
'^>2  gro-M  ton«,  seventy  five  per  cent  of 
which  was  over  WK)  ton«,  or  »>eagoing,  a 
little  over  twenty-f/ne  million  gro-s  ton-. 
flew  the  Britivh  flag  and  only  r>,4.'0,2f»0 
flew  the  8tar«  and  Htripes. 

It  ix  ejear  that   we   have  room    to   grow. 
It  in  »|<nr  riiat  we  have  a  long  way  to  go. 

Wanhington,  It    "'. 


False  Notions 
On  Teeth-Cleaning 

All  Statements  Approved  by  Hij^/i  Dental  Authorities 


They  Ignore  the  Film 


The  old  idea  of  brushing  teeth  was  to 
remove  foo'd  particles.  Some  ways  also 
aimed  to  polish  teeth. 

But  time  soon  proved  those  methods 
insufficient.  Teeth  still  discolored,  still 
decayed.  Tartar  formed,  and  pyorrhea 
remained  undiminished.  Statistics  show 
that  tooth  troubles  constantly  increased. 

Millions  of  users  have  '  discovered 
that  the  tooth  brush  fails  to  save  their 
teeth. 

Now  science  knows  the  reason.  It  lies 
in  a  film — a  slimy  film— which  dentists 
call  bacterial  plaque.  It  constantly  forms 
on  the  teeth,  and  it  clings.  It  gets  into 
crevices,  hardens  and  stays.     Old-time 


brushing  methods  could  not  properly 
combat  it. 

That  film  is  what  discolors,  not  the 
teeth.  It  hardens  into  tartar.  It  holds 
food  substance  which  ferments  and 
forms  acid.  It  holds  the  acid  in  contact 
with  the  teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They, 
with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of  pyor- 
rhea. Thus  tooth  troubles  are  largely 
traced  to  that  film. 

Science  now  has  found  a  way  to  com- 
bat that  film.  It  has  proved  itself  to 
many  able  authorities  by  four  years  of 
clinical  tests.  Today  it  is  embodied  in  a 
dentifrice  called  Pepsodent.  And  we 
offer  you  a  Free  tube  to  let  you  prove 
it  out. 


The  Scientific  Way 


As  a  cleanser  and  polisher,  Pepsodent 
holds  supreme  place  among  tooth 
pastes.     But  it  also  goes  further. 

It  is  based  on  pepsin,  the  digestant  of 
albumin.  The  film  is  albuminous  mat- 
ter. The  object  of  Pepsodent  is  to  dis- 
solve it,  then  to  constantly  prevent  its 
accumulation. 

But  pepsin  alone  won't  do.  It  must  be 
activated,  and  the  usual  activating  agent' 
is  an  acid,  harmful  to  the  teeth.  So  pep- 
sin long  seemed  forbidden. 

Now  science  has  found  an  activating 
method  harmless  to  the  teeth.  Five  gov- 
ernments have  already  granted  patents. 
That  method,  used  in  Pepsodent,  makes 
the  use  of  active  pepsin  possible. 

Before  it  was  offered  to  users,  able 


dental  authorities  proved  its  value  by 
clinical  tests.  They  placed  its  results 
beyond  question.  Now  we  offer  the  proof 
to  you  in  the  shape  of  a  home  test. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  One-Week 
tube.  Use  it  like  any  tooth  paste  and 
watch  results.  Note  how  clean  the  teeth 
feel  after  using.  Mark  the  absence  of 
the  film.  See  how  teeth  whiten — how 
they  glisten — as  the  fixed  film  disap- 
pears. 

A  week's  trial  will  convince  you  that 
Pepsodent  does  what  nothing  else  has 
done.  You  will  see  that  your  teeth  are 
protected  as  they  never  were  before. 
You  will  not  return  after  that,  we  think, 
to  any  old-time  method. 

Cut  out  the  Free  coupon  now. 


Return  your  empty  tooth  paste  tubes  to  the  nearest  Red  Cross  Station 


BEG  OS 


^^^^"^■■^      PAT.  orr      • 


The  New-Day;  Dentifrice 

A  Scientific   Product— Sold   by 
Druggists  Everywhere 

(i-tgA  ) 


ONE-WEEK  TUBE  FREE 


THE  PEPSODENT  CO. 

Dept.  276,  1104  S.  \Vabash  Ave. 
ChicaEo,  III. 


Mail  Onc-'Weck  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


Name 


AddrrBB 
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Is  a  Better 
Job  Worth 
74  a  Day? 


How  to  Get  One! 

Any  pay-ralsfnit  set  decK'rlb«<l  below  tient  to  you  for  a  we'ek's 
frtjo  fxuiiiii>ati>>n.  N«>  niuney  in  udvuiu-e.  Pay  the  rei'iH'*-*! 
Brice  Mt  rate  of  7  centa  a  day  after  t^xaminatiun.  if  pleaitvd. 
Read  deacriptiuna    then  mail  coupon,  without  muney. 

MMI 


J||.M|:|| 


Law  and 
Practice 

13  vot(jnu-H;  tii'liOpagea, 
7x  UHruh^H,  with  nunier- 
oub  illutstittlu'i  et  and  hun- 
drfi!»  of  vuluubli'  Irgal 
foiui:«.  Ilrund  In  genuine 
law  buckiuni.  A  rt-adinar 
course  in  26  volunit'a  ao- 
cunipanlea  the  books 
FKtE. 

A  few  Bubjecta  eelected 
from  among  S7H4  subjects 
In  the  Index  are:  Con- 
tracls--HHnka  and  Fank- 
li  g  l.aw--Persoral  I'rop- 
erty-lnsur  an  oe  Law— 
Partnerahip  --  Wills  and 
Estates--Sult9  and  Chan- 
cery--Cor[i«'rut  ioim--Con>- 
nion  <'arrir' f*--  Tatents-- 
Intt-rstate  Commerce-- 
t'on^mercial  Ai'conntH— 
MortKPseH.  The  rejrular 
price  of  this  at  t  is  $7'>.00. 
Eeduced  prire.  with  a 
year'a  conaulttnfir  service. 
Is  $39.80.  Tern-s  $2,00  a 
month.    See  Coupon. 

/Accountancy 
and  Business 
Management 

lOv'li  rrrs;  ^fSOpagrea, 
7xl0inclu-:  l'J»7  iliustra- 
titma.  tables,  diagrams 
and  business  forms. 

A  collection  of  the  bosl- 
ress  principles  aid  prac- 
tices discovered  and 
adopted  by  America's 
most  eiicceFsful  business 
men.  It  covers  commer- 
cinl  law--salea  eystems-- 
advertisinp--  departniert- 
al  manaKemert  and  the 
duties  and  difficulties  of 
executive  woik,  givine 
hundreds  of  tried  and 
tested  fonn9--record  bvs- 
tems— ccstsystems-'Ofiice 
and  factrry  short  cuts  and 
economies. 

PubH?hed  at  $50.00. 
Ppecia  1  reduced  price, 
with  a  year's  consulting 
service,  is  $24.80.  Terms 
$2.00  a  month.  See  Cou- 
pon. 

Practical  Accounting 

4  volumes:  1840  paees.  7x10  inches:  800.  illustrations,  dia- 
grams, forms,  etc.  The  standard  authority  in  the  offices  of  ex- 
pert bookkeepers  and  practical  accountants.  A  few  ^^t  the  m- 
terestin*r  subjects  are:  Theory  of  Accounts.-Pirgle  Proprietors 
and  Paitners  Accounts--Corporation  and  Manutactrreis  Ac- 
counts--BankBookkeeping--('orrmi33ionanrtStorapy-Invurance 
"Real  Estate-MailOrder  Business-TnalBalances--Statement3 
-Accounting  Problems  --  C.  P.  A.  Questions.  Pubhshed  at 
$20.00.  Special  reduced  price,  with  a  year's  consultmgservice. 
Is  $12.80.    Terms  $2.00  a  month.     See  Coupon. 

Fire  Prevention  and  Insurance 

4  volumes;  1500  pages,  7x10  inches;  600  illustrations,  platoa, 
mnps  and  diagrims.  ,     .  ,  .  ^  ,   . 

This  is  the  only  work  'of  its  kinds  !n  existence.  A  complete 
courseof  instruction  In  the  fire  insurance  business  is  given  m 
these  volumes,  treating  every  separate  subject  froni.  every 
possible  angle.  Regular  price  $20.00.  Special  reduced  pnee, 
with  a  year's  consulting  service.  $16.80.  Terms  $2.00  a  month. 
See  Coupon. 

Send  No  Money 

Choose  yotiT  set  for  free  examination.  Mail  coupon.  Send  no 
money.  Examine  the  books  for  seven  days  m  your  own  home. 
If  satisfied  pay  the  special  price  at  $2  a  munth-.-less  than  7 
cents  a  day  If  not  satisfied,  return  the  books  and  you  will  owe 
nothing  Consulting  Service  worth  $12  Free  WJth  each  set.  Just 
niall  coupon  now  without  money. 

AMERICAN  TECHNICAL  BOCIETV 
Oept.  K24Si>,  Chicago,  U.  S>. 


Freelxamination  Coupon 


I  American  Technical  Society, 
I  Dept.  K2489,  Chiago,  U.  S.  A. 

I  Please  send  me  set  of 

I 


I 


for  7  days'  examination,  shippinfr  charges  collect. 
I  will  examine  the  books  thoroughly  and.  if  satished, 
will  send  $2  within  7  days  and  $2  each  month    until  I 

have  paid  the  special  price  of —If  I  decitle  not 

to  keep  the  books.  I  will  notify  you  at  once  and  hold 
them  subject  to  vour  order.  Title  not  to  pass  to  me 
until  the  set  is  fully  paid  for. 

Name . 

Address ^ 

Reference- 


:  Keierenco- 


Knowledge  About  the  War 

IN  April  of  iiiiicti'iMi  »>i},'litciMi,  tht>  Na- 
tional ContVrcucc  of  American  Lectur- 
ers met  to  organize  the  American  platform 
into  power  to  win  the  war.  There  were  192 
ilelegates  from  all  parts  of  the  country  who 
for  live  days  listened  to  a  series  of  ad- 
dresses delivered  by  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  and  women  of  our  time,  and 
left  to  diffuse  a  greater  under.standing  of 
nil  the  problems  which  arise  in  connection 
with   the  war. 

Because,  however,  it  is  impossible  for 
the  human  mind  to  retain  impressions  and 
facts  as  numerous  as  were  offered  during 
this  convention  and  because  no  matter  how 
widely  they  are  diffused  there  will  still  re- 
main "thousands  of  people  who  are  ignorant 
of  them,  the  forty-five  addresses  have  been 
brought  together  in  l)ook  form  and  called 
^yhat  Every  American  Should  Knoto  About 
the  ir«r. 

It  is  stating  it  mildly  to  say  that  they 
make  an  immensely  interesting  and  in- 
structive v(/lume.  When  such  men  as 
Hoover.  Samuel  Gompers,  Andr6  Tardieu, 
and  John  Bassett  Moore  and  such  women 
as  Mary  Synon  and  Kathleen  Burke  give 
us  the  best  of  their  thoughts  about  the 
phase  of  the  war  with  which  they  have  been 
most  directly  concerned,  the  result  is  bound 
to  be  noteworthy. 

The  justification  for  the  war,  the  social 
changes  which  it  has  brought  about,  its 
economic  interpretation,  its  cost,  and  the 
work  of  the  women  at  the  front,  as  well  as 
other  questions  equally  engrossing,  make 
up  the  list  of  subjects. 

What  Everv  American  Should  Know  About  tha 

War.  Edited  by  Montaville  Flowers.   George  H. 

Doran  Co.  $2. 

Fighting  France 

THIS  short  imd  readable  book  by  the 
brilliant  French  journalist  who  became 
editor  of  Le  Maiin  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven,  is  one  which  will  provoke  much 
(Omment.  The  first  three  sections  t>n  why 
and  how  France  fought  and  on  her  present 
condition,  cover  familiar  ground,  altho  in 
an  individual  way.  But  the  fourth  and  last 
chapter  deals  with  many  vexed  and  unfa- 
miliar points,  which  are  of  the  most  vital 
moment.  It  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  war 
aims  of  France,  and  gives  a  more  definite 
and  detailed  account  of  them  than  has 
usually  appeared  alsowhere. 

Fighting    France.    By   Stephane  Lauzanne.   D. 

Appleton   Company.   $1.50. 

War  Time  Travels 

THIS  new  book  of  Winston  Churchill's 
has  a  few  chapters  of  fleeting  impres- 
sions gathered  in  a  hasty  trip,  unexpected- 
ly cut  short,  thru  France  and  England  ;  it 
has  also  another  chapter  of  an  essay  on 
what  we,  as  Americans,  are  contributing 
to  the  war.  The  sketches  of  France  and 
England  at  war  are  vivid  and  striking. 
There  is,  but  briefly,  the  fighting  front, 
lightly  touched  upon  :  there  are,  more  in 
detail,  pictures  of  provincial  France,  peace- 
ful and  seemingly  unchanged  on  the  sur- 
face, but  with  the  sad,  broodini;  melan- 
choly always  underneath,  yet  relit>ved  by 
the   spirited   and  tlauntless  courage  of   the 


French,     renewed    as    they    turned    to    u>^ 

and    said,    "\'ous  .venez    ntcus   sauvor,    vou> 

Aiiioricains" — "You  come  to  save  us."  Most 

illuminating    and    entertaining    as    well    is 

Mr.   ('hurchill's   account   of   wartime    Eug 

land. 

From   France  and   ICnglaud   we  come  to 

America  and  the  American  contribution : 

In  1016  the  majority  of  the  American  people 
eli'clod  Mr.  Wilson  in  the  belief  that  he  would 
Keep  them  out  of  war.  In  1917,  he  entered  th« 
war  with  the  nation  behind  him.  A  recalcitrant 
Middle  West  was  the  first  to  fill  its  quota  of 
volunteers  and  we  witnessed  the  extraordinary 
spectacle  of  the  endorsement  of  conscrin*'"" 
What  had  happened?  A  very  simple,  but  a  very 
(treat  thintr.  Mr.  Wilson  has  made  the  issue  of 
the  war  a  democratic  issue,  an  American  issue, 
in  harmony  with  our  national  hopes  and  tradi- 
tions. 

A  Traveler  in  Wa/r  Time,  with  an  essay  on  th« 
American  Contribution  and  the  Democratic 
Idea,  by  Winston  Churchill.  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.  $1.25. 

The  United  States  of  the 
World 

THE  question  of  a  League  of  Nations 
has  become  the  dominant  issue  of  the 
day  and  to  this  question  Professor  Kallen, 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  makes  a 
notable  contribution  in  his  volume  on  The 
Structure  of  Lasting  Peace.  The  chief  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  a  permanent  settle- 
merit  is  that  the  conception  of  nationality 
has  become  confused  with  state  sovereis;nty. 
But  nationalities  inevitably  and  rightfully 
exist  inside  the  state  or  divided  among 
several  states.  So,  he  argues,  freedom  of 
nationality  can  only  be  attained  as  freedom 
of  religion  has  been,  that  is  by  completely 
disentangling  the  state  from  nationality. 
This  involves  a  world  organization  similar 
to  that  of  the  United  States  of  America,  or 
to  put  it  in  his  own  words : 

With  this  we  have  established  the  full  pattern 
of  the  house  of  peace — an  international  demo- 
cratic conprress,  limiting  armaments,  judtiring 
disputes,  coordinating  and  harnionizing  the  great 
national  institutions  by  means  of  which  men 
get  food  and  clothing  and  shelter  and  health 
and  happiness,  making  for  a  free  exchange  of 
nil  excellence,  punishing  default  with  interdict 
or  excommunication  or  war.  resting  its  author- 
i^y  upon  public  opinion  and  strengthening  it  by 
internationalized  education. 

Besides  this,  the  main  thesis,  the  volume 
contains  many  ingenious  and  orisjinal  sug- 
gestions. For  instance,  in  repudiating  the 
Bolshevik  peace  formula  of  "no  annexa- 
tions, or  indemnities,"  he  argues  first  that 
Germany  ought  to  be  made  to  pay  for  the 
ruin  she  has  caused  : 

There  are,  hence,  two  sets  of  considerations 
for  the  peace  conferetico  to  heed  in  the  tlnancial 
adjustments  between  the  German  Government 
and  people  and  the  dt-mocratic  powers.  The  first 
"f  these  is  ri'paration  for  goods  sto'en  and  dam- 
age done.  All  levies  should  be  returned,  with  in- 
terest at  an  appropriate  rate.  .\11  forctnl  labor 
should  be  paid  for.  at  twice  the  market  rate, 
because  it  was  forced,  with  interest  at  an  av>- 
propriate  r.ate.  For  the  murder  of  heU>less  civ- 
ilians there  can  be  no  ade<iuate  ctimpt'nsation. 
but  their  dependents  should  receive  a  pen-^um  at 
the  hands  of  the  Gorman  nation.  All  orov'^rtr 
wantonly  destroyed  shouUl  be  paid  for.  with  »n 
additional  contribution  for  the  alwolute  K>s3  in- 
volved. 

But  compensatory  or  punitive  dam.iges 
are  in  themselves  not  onoujjh  to  remove  th» 
German  jieril.  Since  German  asgrtvssivenea* 
has  resultetl  from  perverted  edii^-ation  Gor* 
nutnv   shouKl   be  compellotl   to   \n\y    for   ht 
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reeducation   in   accordance  with   the  ideals 
of  liberal  nations : 

The  precedent  derives  from  the  relations  be- 
tween the  western  powers  and  Chinn,  and  its 
application — in  the  form  established  by  the 
United  States — to  their  delations  with  Germany 
cannot  but  be  liberal  and  liberatirpr.  When  the 
western  powers  exacted  from  the  quite  helpless 
Chinese  Government  and  people  indemnities  for 
the  damaKe  done  by  the  Boxer  rebellion  of  which 
this  Government  and  people  was  a  victim  even 
mere  than  they,  the  United  States  alone,  of  all 
the  powers,  directed  the  application  of  its  share 
to  defraying  the  expenses  of  educating  young 
Chinese  in  America.  Let  the  democratic  powers 
follow  this  precedent  with  regard  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Germany.  Let  the  terms  of  peace  re- 
Quire  that  one  young  German  out  of  every  thou- 
Band,  both  men  and  women,  shall  from  his  or 
her  twelfth  year  on  be  educated  abroad — in  the 
United  States,  in  England,  in  France,  in  Italy, 
or  in  Russia,  An  indemnity  should  be  required 
to  defray  the  cost  of  so  educating  the  new 
generation.  The  money  of  this  indemnity  ought 
not,  however,  to  be  raised  by  taxes  from  the 
German  people.  It  ought  to  consist  of  a  trust- 
fund,  created  by  confi.-.cating  all  the  properties 
of  the  royal  families  of  Germany,  and  of  the 
great  German  landlord  class,  the  junkers.  This 
trust  might  be  held  and  administered  by  an  in- 
ternational educational  commission  for  the  good 
of  mankind. 

The    Structure    of    Lasting    Peace,    by   H.    M. 

KaUen.  Marshall  Jones  Co.  $1.2.5. 

Patriotism  and  Religion 

UNDER  the  title  Patriotism  and  Re- 
ligion. Dr.  Shailer  Mathews,  dean  of 
the  Divinity  School  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  has  published  his  series  of  four 
lectures — ^The  Kinship  of  Patriotism  and 
Religion,  The  Moral  Value  of  Patriotism, 
Religion  and  War,  and  The  Service  of 
Religion  to  Patriotism — delivered  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  in  May,  1918. 
The  main  theme,  the  close  relatio^nship  be- 
tween religion  and  patriotism,  is  treated  in 
a  broad  sense  historically,  with  emphasis 
upon  the  two  types  of  patriotism  exempli- 
fied by  Germany  and  by  democratic  coun- 
tries, and  their  respective  religious  signifi- 
cance. Perhaps  this  subject  may  sound  a 
bit  stale  now  that  the  war  is  apparently 
over,  but  in  reality  Dr,  Mathews  has  a 
mes.sage  that  is  not  only  of  timely  but  of 
permanent  interest.  He  says  in  his  preface  : 

It  may  be  that  they  may  hearten  some  of 
thoee  who,  without  abating  their  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  international  peace,  have  been 
forced  by  the  course  of  events  to  see  no  po.ssi- 
bility  of  attaining  that  goal  until  the  world  ii 
delivered  by  war  from  the  menace  of  German 
imperialism.  At  all  events  they  are  a  sincere 
attempt  to  estimate  two  of  the  spiritual  forces 
that   underlie  social  evolution. 

Patriotism  and  ReHa>/)n,  by  Shailer  Mathews. 

Macmillan   Co.    $1.2.5. 

The  Inside  of  War  Work 

DR.  SCHERER,  author  of  The  Nation 
at  War,  was  for  a  year  the  chief  field 
secretary  for  the  State  Councils  of  Na- 
tional Defense.  In  this  capacity  he  traveled 
all  over  the  country  helping  to  organize  the 
Btatc  councilH  and  to  coordinate  them  with 
the  central  council  in  Washington.  Most 
of  us  have  very  little  knowledge  of  just 
bow  much  the  <','ounHI  of  National  I)cfens<' 
has  df/ne  in  furthering  war  work.  We  arc 
apt  to  take  war  orgjinizntions,  movements 
and  achievements  an  a  matter  of  cour.se. 

To  fruch  of  n-i  this  book  will  be  illuminat- 
ing and  inform,'ition;il.  He  gives  us  fiicts 
but  he  alHO  giv<-H  ns  much  m'/rc  lie  shows 
us  how  the  ♦''ouncil  of  National  Defense 
went  about  the  t;isk  of  educating  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  to  the  war  idea 
and  of  gaining  the  cooperation  of  every 
m'ngle  f>*rHon  tr>  this  task.  He  interrirets, 
moreover,  with  insight  and  symiiathy  the 
psychology  b<-hind  this  work  and  its  re- 
miltN.  Hi«  \)f)()\i  is  not  profound,  nor  dfxs 
it  pretend  tf>  be.  It  Is  "nothing  unless  a 
human  document — the  Ht')ry  of  an  American 
b'fe  in  relation  to  the  Great  War— the 
record  of  a  pf-rvmal  experience,  and  nhoald 
t>e  accepted  ag  such." 

The  NatUm  at   Wnr,  V/jr  .Tiune*  A.   B.  Scherer. 
Oorca  U.  Ooran  Co.  $1.60. 
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3  Women's  Hand-Embroidered  and  Initialed,  50c  Each.  = 


Christmas  Handkerchiefs 
for  Men  and  Women 

T  N  THIS  YEAR  of  useful  gifts,  we  suggest  Pure  Linen 
-^  Handkerchiefs  from  "The  Linen  Store"  as  most  appropriate 
remembrances  for  both  men  and  women. 

We  have  never  had  a  finer  selection  of  Handkerchiefs,  of  all 
kinds — plain,  Hand-Embroidered,  and  Initialed — than  is  now  on 
display  on  our  Main  Floor. 

Holiday  Handkerchief  purchases  will  be  packed  in  McCutcheon 
"Spinning  Wheel"  boxes  upon  request. 


.35c. 


For  Women 

A    fine    selection    from    which    to 
choose. 

Swiss,  Hand-Embroidered.   50c,   65, 
75,  $1.00  each  and  up. 

Spanish,     Hand-Embroidered, 
50,  65,  75,  $1.00  each  and  up. 

Irish,    Hand-Embroidered,  25c, 
35.  50,  75.  $1.00  each  and  up. 

Madeira,      HandrEmbroidered, 
•35c,  50,  75, 85,  $1.00  each  and  up. 

Initialed,  $3.00,    4,00,   6.00,    7.80 
per  dozen  and  up. 


For  Men 

Good  serviceable  Handkerchiefs, 
initialed  or  with  Cord,  Cross-bar 
and  Tape  effects,  that  are  sure  to 
please  "Him". 

Initialed,   $6.00,   7.80,  Q,00,   12,00  per 

dozen  and  up. 

Plain-Hemstitched,    $4.00,  6.00, 
7.50,  9.00  ptr  dozen  and  up. 

Generous  in  size,  wide  or  nar- 
row hems. 

Khaki  Linen   for    Army    Men, 

Reg.  Trade-Mark  65C    aiul    75C    Cach, 


M.ML  ORDER  SERVICE:  Any  of  the  Handkerchiefs  de- 
scribed or  illustrated  may  be  ordered  with  complete  satisfaction 
through  our  Mail  Order  Service. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 


Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Streets 


New  York 


2318 


Men's,  Cord  EtTects  and  Initialed,  75c  each. 
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^uinin^  jov  /tiiJhorsliip 

Ho  W  to  v\M  te ,  Wlial  to  Wr  ife, 
and  Wht'iv  Jost'll. 

C  ulliOtili.'  your  iniiul.  Di/vVUip 
your  lllv'iary  i|>ft:i.  MiisK'r  {\\\1 
till  of  s..'lf-o<[iiv»siou.Miiki; 
your  spiiiviiiiic  profiKibU'. 
Turn  your  itlcus  into  tlolUird. 

Courses  in  Short-Story  Writ- 
ing. Versiticalion,  Journalism, 
Play  Writing,    Photoplay 
Writing,  etc..   taught    person- 
Dr.  LsenWoill      ally  by  Dr.  J   Berg  Esenwein, 
lui  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Maga2ine,  and 
a  slalY  01   literary   experts.     Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,    honest,    helpful   advice.       Rca/  teaching. 

One  pupil  Kai  received  over  $5,000  fur  aloriet  And 
arliiiek  written  mostly  in  spare  lime  "play  work,"  he 
I  alls  it.  Another  pupil  received  over  $1,000  before 
completing  her  first  course.  Another,  a  bu»y  wife 
and  mother,  is  averauing  over  $75  a  week  from 
photoplay   writing   alone. 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency  doing  so  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.  The  universities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department.  The  editors  recognize  it,  for 
they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

Wt  publish  Tilt  Wriln't  Lihwary.  W«  ulso  fubluh  Tht 
Wriitr't  Munlhty,  t^pt^<ui\y  valujbia  (or  us  loll  reports  of 
Ihc  lilersry  m.iilirl.  B»iJ«s  our  IrdChing  scrvicv,  we  ofirr  ■ 
nidiiuscnpt  cnibcism  bcrviL-e. 

ISO'page  illustrated 'catalogue  free 

Tfie  Home  Correspondence  School 

>     Dept.  304,  Springfield,  Mass. 

tST'^0Li5NED  la^T  INCOflPOIlATCO    lOOA 


SAVE  COAL 

By  Using 

Open  Fireplaces 
with  Andirons. 

Wood  burning 
grates. 

Electric  fireplace 
heaters  operating 
without  dirt,  or 
dust,  or  odor. 


WM.  H.  JACKSON  COMPANY 

2  West  47th  St.,  New  York  City 

746  So.  Michigan  Blvd.         Chicago,  111. 


METROPOLITAN  HOSPITAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

BLACKWELl-'S    ISL^AND.     NEW    YORK    CITY 

offers  a  two  and  one-half  years  course  of  traininc 
Each  pupil  nurse  receives  an  allowance  of  from  $10 
to  $13  a  month  in  addition  to  maintenance  and 
uniforms. 

Minimum  age  18  years.  Requirements,  at  least  one 
year  of  high  school  or  equivalent.  Classes  arc 
formed  each  month. 

Blackwell's  Island  is  an  historic  spot.  It  is  removed 
from  the  tush  and  noise  of  the  city,  yet  so  near  New 
^  ork  as  to  be  part  of  it.  The  palatial  nurses'  home, 
with  its  extensive  and  attractive  grounds,  is  an  ideal 
place   to   live  in. 

r  measuie,  tfie  course  liasteen  re 'uced  from   three  years   to  two  years  and   six   months.     Every 
Oman  who  enters  a  training  school  lor  nursing  to-day  renders  a  patriotic  service  by  releasing  a 


,\$  a  wa 
youns  w 
pair  of  trained  hands  for  service  "Over  There. 


For  Information  write  to  MISS  AGNES  S.  VIZARD,  Superintendent 


THE    SXOIME    SCHOOL 

Corrivvall-on-Hudson.     Box    3,    New  YopK 
FIFTY-SECOIMD     YEAR 

A  School  in  the  Heart  of  the  Open   Country.     For  Boys  from  9  to  19. 
LOCATION':    50  miles  from  New  York,  on  a  spur  of  Storm  King  Mountain,  900  feet  at>ove  sea  level.    Healthful,  invipiratinf, 
unus-..aUv  ad.ipTed  to  a  sane  auvl  simple  out-ot-uoor  Hie. 

"WORK:     Prepanxtion  for  College  or  Business  Liie  :  recent  graduates  in  i::  leading  colleges.     Each  boy  studied  physically  and 
nienia.ly  lo  iiurca:»e  individual  emcicucv.     Small  classes :    A  teacher  for  every  seven  boys. 

ATHLETICS:    Two  fields  with  excellent  facilities  ior  all  sports,  under  supervision  ;  hiking,  woods  liie,  swimming  pool. 
Vjit  arf  ittviied  to  come  and  see  /or  yonrset/.     Oit.t^'^  sent  on  appiic.itiou. 
ALVAN  E.   DUER'R.   H^nri"--. ^-o- 
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Spend  the  Winter  at 
LAKELAND 

FLORIDA 

Solve  the  high  cost  of  living,  escape  worry  over  coal  sliort- 
agr,  enjoy  the  delightiul  cliiiMte. 

Where  you  may  secure  a  li(e  income  bv  iiivestin?  in  a  10 
acre  grapelriiit  or  or.inv'e  grove,  scieutilically  cared  ior  liv 
low  cost  to-operative  methods. 

A  pl.in'ed  10  acre  gruveciisis  $4,980,  payable  20  per  cent 
do^n.  l).il,ince  in  quarterly  Instahiienrs. 

M.inv  gri.ve  owners  are  now  e.irning  from  {TOO  TO  $1,000 
nei  .1  VliAR  PEK  ACRE:  names  and  addresses  furnished  on 
request. 

Our  illustrated  booklet  answers  all  questions.  Write  for  a 
copy  and  read  it.  Then  it  you  are  in  position  in  tin  inte  ,i 
ifrovc.-vis  t  the  property  and  spend  a  week  at  the  Country 
Club  .is  our  guest. 

W.  I.  HALLAM  &  CO..  225  5lh  Ave..  N.  Y. 


Don't  Wear 
a  Truss 

Brooks'     Appliance,     the 

modern  scientific  Invention,  the 
wondet^ul  new  discovery  tfiat 
relieves  rupture,  will  bo  sent 
on  t  ri  al.  No  obnoxious  springs 
or  pads 

Brooks'  Rupture  Appliance 

Has  automatic  Air  Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  paits  together  as  you  would 
a  broken  limb.  No  salves.  No  lies.  Durable, 
cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Prt)tected  by 
U.  S.  patents.  Catalog  and  ineasine  blanks 
mailed  free.  Send  name  and  address  today. 
C.  E.  BROOKS.     490F  State  St  ,  Martkill.  Micb. 


MR.  C.  E.  BROOKS 


LEAGUE    OF    FREE 
NATIONS 

{Continued  from  paijc  SO-'/) 
I'dI.iiuI,    Alsacf-Lorinino,    llohiMiiia,    Jiigo- 
slaviii,    ami    tin'    sclf-ilt'tiTinination    of    the 
pftipics  of  'I'liikcy   jiiid   Uii.s.s;ia,   will   have 
bfcii  eiiorinoii.sly  facilitated, 

'I'lie  admin j.strative  niachiii(>ry  of  a  work- 
able intcrnatioiiaiism  already  oxists  in  rudi- 
mentary form,  Thi«  iiitfrnatioiiai  bodies 
lliat  have  already  been  established  by  the 
.\llied  belligerents  who  now  nnmher  over 
u  sfore — to  deal  with  their  combined  mili- 
fary  resources,  shipping  and  transport, 
food,  raw  materials,  and  finance,  have  been 
accoriled  immense  powers.  Many  of  these 
activities-particiilarly  those  relating  to  the 
international  control  of  raw  material  and 
shippinji— will  lave  to  be  continued  diirinp 
the  very  considerable  period  of  demobiliza- 
tion and  reconstruction  which  will  follow 
the  war.  Problems  of  demobilizati.vii  and 
civil  reemployment  particularly  will  demand 
the  etlicient  representation  of  labor  and 
liberal  elements  of  the  various  states.  With 
international  commisslon.s,  and  exercizing 
the  same  control  over  Ihe  economic  re- 
sources of  the  world,  an  international  gov- 
eniiiient  with  powerful  sanction  will  in 
fact   exist. 

The  international  machinery  will  need 
democratization  as  well  as  progressive  dif- 
ferentiation of  function.  If  the  League  of 
Nations  is  not  to  develop  into  an  immense 
bureaucratic  union  of  governments  instead 
of  a  democratic  union  of  peoples,  the  ele- 
ments of  (a)  complete  publicity  and  (&) 
elTective  popular  representation  must  be 
insisted  upon.  The  first  of  these  is  implicit 
in  the  principle,  so  emphasized  by  President 
Wilson,  that  in  the  future  there  must  be 
an  end  to  secret  diplomacy.  The  second  can 
only  be  met  by  some  representation  of  the 
peoples  in  a  body  with  legislative  powers 
over  international  affairs — which  must  in- 
clude minority  elements — as  distinct  from 
the  governments  of  the  constituent  states 
of  the  league.  It  is  the  principle  which  has 
found  expression  in  the  American  Union 
as  contrasted  with  the  Federated  States  of 
the  German  Empire.  If  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  consisted  merely  of 
the  representatives  of  forty-eight  states, 
the  Union  could  never  have  been  main- 
tained on  a  democratic  basis.  Happily  it 
consists  also  of  the  representatives  of  a 
hundred  million  people.  The  new  interna- 
tional government  must  make  the  same  pro- 
vision and  deliberately  aim  to  see  that  all 
the  great  parties  and  groups  in  the  various 
states  obtain   representation. 

The  assurance  of  the  political,  civil,  re- 
ligious, and  cultural  rights  of  minorities 
within  states  is  an  even  more  difficult  prob- 
lem. Rut  genuinely  democratic  parliamen- 
tary institutions  in  the  league,  ensuring 
some  expression  of  minority  opinion  as 
well  as  complete  publicity,  will  be  a  strong 
deterrent  if  not  a  (\>mplete  assurant>> 
against  tyrannical  trt»atment  of  minorities 
within   its  constituent   states. 

Indispensable  to  the  success  of  American 
policy  are  at  least  the  following : 

"A  universal  associatitui  of  nations  ba.sed 
upon  the  principle  that  the  security  of 
each  shall  rt^st  upon  th(>  strength  (>f  the 
wlui-le,  pltulged  to  uphoUl  international  tir- 
raugements  giving  etiuality  of  political  right 
ami  economic  opi>ortunitv,  the  associatii>n 
to  be  based  upon  a  constitution  detnocratic 
in  character,  posstvssing  a  tvutrtil  nuuici! 
t>r  parliament  as  truly  representative  as 
possible  of  all  the  pt>litical  parties  in  the 
cimstituent  nations,  open  to  any  nation,  Hud 
only  such  nation,  whi>.se  government  is  r^ 
sponsibli>  tt>  the  pet>ple.  The  ft>riuatiiui  of 
such  an  associatiiut  shouUI  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  .settlement   itstdf  and  Its  terri 
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torial  iiroblems.  and  not  distinot  thorefrom. 
It  should  prohibit  the  formation  of  minor 
leajii'.es  or  special  covenants,  or  special  eco- 
Doniic  ct)nibinations.  boycotts,  or  exclusions. 
DifTerences  between  members  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  its  judicial  bodies.  Its  adnunis- 
trative  machinery  should  be  built  up  from 
the  inter-allied  bodies  already  in  existence, 
exjianded  into  internatio'nal  bodies  differ- 
enti.Mted  in  function  and  democratized  in 
constitution.  The  effective;  sanction  of  tho 
association  should  not  be  alone  the  com- 
bined military  power  of  the  wh(de  used  as 
an  instrument  of  repression,  but  such  u;o 
of  the  world-wide  control  of  economic  re- 
sources as  would  make  it  more  advan- 
tageous for  a  state  to  become  and  remain 
a  member  of  the  association  and  to  co- 
operate with  it,  than  to  challenge  it." 

All  the  principles  above  outlined  are 
merely  an  extension  of  the  principles  that 
have  been  woven  into-  the  fabric  of  our 
own  national  life. 

In  search  of  freedom,  our  forefathers 
turned  their  faces  to-  the  West,  set  out 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  an  American  commonwealth.  Even 
in  the  free  spaces  of  the  New  World  they 
could  not  attain  independence,  unity,  and 
•democracy,  in  such  measure  as  we  now  pos- 
.sess  them,  without  struggle.  It  has  remained 
for  our  generation,  with  these  things  not 
wholly  achieved,  to  turn  our  faces  toward 
the  East  and  set  out  overseas  across  the 
Atlantic  to  aid  the  peoples  from  whom^w? 
sprang  to  achieve  those  tb'ngs  in  the  midst 
■of  the  more  rigid  social  fabric  of  the  Old 
World,  and  against  the  forces  of  despoti'^ni, 
autocracy,  imperialism,  privilege,  and  mili- 
tarism, which  fc-und  their  supreme  embodi- 
ment in  the  Prussian  scheme  of  world 
dominion. 

In  war  and  in  settlement  we  stand  for 
the  principles  which  have  shot  thru  each 
of  the  great  epochs  of  American  struggle. 
In  our  War  of  the  Revolution,  in  which  we 
ourselves  struck  for  independence  and  na- 
tionality, we  established  tradition  which 
prompts  us  to  stand  for  the  freedom  and 
self-determination  of  the  we.-iker  peoples ; 
for  restoration  and  reparation  for  Belgium 
and  Serbia ;  a  united  and  indej;ende;t 
Poland :  justice  to  the  peoples  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  ;  recognition  of  the  Czecho- 
slovaks and  the  Jugorlavs;  the  freedom  of 
the  Russian  Revolution  to  achieve  its  own 
deftiny.  And  in  our  championship,  thru 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  of  the  lesser  Ameri- 
can Htates,  we  supported  in  one  hemisphere 
this  fundamental  principle  which  we  now 
urge  as  a  basis  for  both. 

In  our  Civil  War,  in  which  we  determined 
whether  in  the  New  World  a  nation  con- 
ceived in  liberty,  and  dedieat«»d  to  the  propo- 
sition that  all  men  are  created  e(|ual.  might 
endure,  we  liberated  a  rue  which  we  bad 
oppreHt,  and  made  the  union  of  free  states 
Hecure.  So  now  we  stand  for  the  greatest 
meaMure  oi  autonomy,  and  for  absolute 
freedom  of  religion,  of  civil  liberty,  of  cul- 
tural develoi»merit  of  the  weaker  peo()lis 
within  the  utronger  nations,  and  of  the 
native  peopleM  of  the  undevelojied  regions 
of  the  earth. 

And  out  of  our  civil  travail  thru  which 
wax  cf/Tilirmed  our  union  of  free  states, 
which  with  unfortified  boundaricH  and  un- 
antagonintic  rleveloprnen*  Htrerches  from 
ocean  to  oz-eari,  we  Ktand  for  the  develop- 
ment of  n  lyeajtue  of  NntionH  which  Hliall 
hnuf,  the  fre«'  peofdcH  of  the  earth  into  a 
new  fellowshifi,  which  Hhall  settle  their 
di«[iiite«  by  conciliation  and  ndjudicatioii, 
which  nhall  put  the  ecorif)friic  [K)wer  and 
the  arrnefl  torcf  of  the  whole  flgninst  the 
v'u>\»tor!^  of  jii«tic«'  nrid  the  dixturberH  of 
l>fn<f,  and  which  xhall  be  ojien  to  all  na 
floni  who  »nbn'Tibe  tii  jtx  iirinciplcM  find 
by  a  full  d'-morratic  ncherne  of  gfrverninent 
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This  Used  to  be  the  Bridge  Club 

— and  many  a  jolly  afternoon  they  had,  too,  with  their  aces,  and  hearts, 
and  jacks,  and  no  trumps. 
Then  the  war  came! 

Brothers,  and  husbands,  and  sons,  and  sweethearts  went  away  to  be- 
come acesof  theair,orjacksof  the  navy,  or  trumpsof  the  American  army. 

The  afternoon  meetings  continued — but  the  scenes  changed  to  Red 
Cross  workrooms — and  serious,  busy  fingcrsof  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
patriotic  American  women  have  been  making  bandages  and  surgical 
dressings  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  their  boys,  and  your  boys,  who 
responded  so  gallantly  to  the  country's  needs. 

They  are  giving  their  time,  their  energy  and  their  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  humanity,  without  stint  or  murmur.  .<, ^, , ; 

'*        And  now  comes  your  time  to  give  your  approval  to  the  work  your 
Red  Cross  has  been  doing. 

Make  this  a  Red  Cross  Christmas.  Answer  to  the  Red  Cross  Ciirist- 
mas  Roll  Call — December  l6  to  23,  and  let  the  Christmas  Eve  Message 
to  our  men  across  the  sea  and  our  aUies — and  the  thousands  and  thousands 
of  stricken  men,  women  and  ciiiidren  of  war-befouled  areas — be  tliat  the 
American  Nation  stands  solidly  behind  the  Red  Cross  with  universal 
membership,  and  that  RED  CROSS  WORK  \NILL  GO  ON. 


+ 


Join  the  Red  Cross 

All  You  Need  it  a  Heart  and  a  Dollar 


+ 


Conlribuled  Throueh 
I), virion  o(  Advcrli.ir.g 


United  States  Cov't  Comm. 
on  Public  Iiifnrtnatii  n 


This  space  contributed  J  or  the  Winning  of  the  War  by 
THE  PUBLISHERS  OF  THE  INDEPENDENT 


BookAt  by  HERBERX    IM.  CASSON 


FACTORY  EFFICIENCY 
AXIOMS  OF  BUSINESS 
HUMAN  NATURE 


Mr.  Caston  has  an  international  reputation  as  a  forceful 
speaker  and  writer  on  many  phases  of  efficiency.  His 
books  are  thought  builders.      Price  $3.10  each  delivered. 
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ESTABLISHED  OVER  HALF  CENTURY 

FURS  FOR  XMAS 

Useful  Gifts  of  Practical  Utility  Are  Always 

Appreciated 

Our  assortment  includes  every- 
thing fashionable  for  the  Holidays 

The   price   range  will    be  found   suitable  to  all 
varying  tastes  and  purse  limitations 

C  C.  SHAYNE  &  CO. 

STRICTLY  RELIABLE  FURS 
126  West  42d  Street 
"~j     NEW  YORK     I  — 


A  Hotel  cf 
Distinction 

For  Guests  of 
Discrimination 

With 
Tariff  in 
moderation 


Hotel  Majestic 

COPELAND  TOWNSEND 

Central   Park   West 
at  the  72nd  St.  Motor  Gateway 

NEW  YORK 


Readers  of  this  publication  appre- 
ciate the  home  atmosphere  and  refined 
environment  of  the  Majestic. 

Near  the  center  of  interest — com- 
fortably distant  from  the  area  of 
confusion. 


Our  Old  Price 


H  For  a  year  and  a  half  the  Jl'oman  Citi:en 
has  been  held  at  a  subscription  price  below 
the  cost  of  manufacture. 

H  At  no  time  has  it  been  considered  a  com- 
mercial proposition. 

If  All  the  way  along  the  return  on  the 
money  invested  has  been  computed  in  terms 
of   propaganda.' 

J  All  the  way  along  the  main  object  has 
been  to  furnish  a_  medium  of  authoritative 
political  information  from  the  suffrage 
viewpoint  at  a  nominal  cost  to  the  sub- 
scriber. 

H  It  seems  to  he  generally  conceded  that 
this  object  has  been  attained. 


Meantime 


H  The  price  of  all  items  of  manufacture 
has  soared  unbelievably — io% — 25% — 35% 
, — 50% — and   still   mounting! 

II  The  price  of  the  IVoman  Citisen  must 
mount  likewise. 

H  Beginning  January  ist,  1919,  the  annual 
subscription  to  the  magazine  will  be  $2.00 
a  year. 

U  For  that  sum  you  are  to  get  a  better 
magazine,  with  a  continuing  series  of 
special   features  of  vital  interest. 

N.  B. — All  paid  subscribers  who  remit 
$1.50  for  191Q  before  December  15th,  1918, 
will   receive  the  magazine   for  one  year. 

Send  in  your  check  or  money  order  to  the 


Subscription  Department,  Office  of  the  Woman  Citizen 
171   Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


iiiako  themselves,  eligible  to  such  au  alliuuce 
of  free  peoiiles. 

So  it  is  that  I'resideut  Wilson  was  in 
Hue  with  the  great  eurrents  of  American 
tradition  when  he  characterized  this  as  a 
war  "to  make  the  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy." 

In  our  Declaration  of  Independence,  our 
(Constitution,  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and 
tile  lOinaiicipafion  I'l'iK'iamatiou,  the  New 
\Vorl(i  lias  olTered  docunionts  whicii  have 
contributed  to  the  orjjanized  freedom  of 
mankind,  and  in  President  Wilson's  state 
papers  we  have  the  elements  of  a  new 
charter.  At  a  time  when  deep-seated  forces 
of  reaction  wcnild  hamper  a  democratic 
solution  and  assert  the  old  schemes  of  com- 
petitive militarism,  of  economic  wars  after 
the  war,  of  division  and  bitterness  and  un- 
healed sores,  such  as  will  breed  further 
wars  and  rob  this  one  of  its  great  culmina- 
tion, we  call  on  all  liberal-minded  men  to 
stand  behind  the  [irinciples  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  enunciated,  and  we  invite  them 
to  join  in  fellowship  with  us  for  their 
realization. 

Norman  Ancell  Paul  U.  Kkllocg 

CiiARLKs  A.  Rbard  Edward  Krbiibikl 

Harriot  Stanton  BlatchAdolph  Lkwisohn 


John  Graham  Brook.s 

HkNRY   BRt:FRK 

Wkndell  T.  Bosh 
Winston  Churchill 
Julius  Henry  Cohen 
Lincoln  Colcord 
John   R.   Commons 
Herbert  Croly 
Walter  Damkosch 
Richard  Henry  Dana 
John  Dewey 
Stephen  P.  Duocan 
Samuel  T.  Dutton 
Felix   Frankfurter 
Arthur  Gleason 
Sidney  L.  Gulick 
Francis  Hackett 
Norman  Hapgood 
Hamilton  Holt 
Alvin  Johnson 


Charles  H.  Levermorb 
Samuel  M.  Lindsay 
Owen  R.  Lovejoy 
Paul  Monroe 
Henry  H.  Mussey 
Harry  A.  Overstreet 
W.  B.  Pitkin 
GroRC.E  A.   Plimpton 
Michael  Idvorsky  Pupin 
James  Harvey  Robinson 
Henry  W.  Rolfe 
Ralph  S.  Rounds 
J.  S.  Schapiro 
Jacob  H.   Schiff 
Ellery  Sedgwick 
Edwin  R.  A.  Selicman 
Edwin  E.  Slosson 
Ida  M.  T.\rbell 
William  Roscoe  Thayeb 
Samuel  Untermeyer 


Pebbles 

A  man  never  ascertains  whether  he  mar- 
ried a  peach  or  a  lemon  until  he  happens 
to  open  a  family  jar. — Cassell's  Saturday 
Journal. 

Nell — Why  do  you  like  sailors  best? 

Jill — They  go  IJarefooted  aboard  ship,  so 
you  don't  have  to  be  always  knitting  socks 
for  them. — Sydney  Bulletin,  Australia. 

"So  they  are  divorced.  Which  one  got 
the  dogs?" 

"She  did.  But  he  has  the  privilege  of 
seeing  them  once  a  month." — Town  Topics. 

Tommy  (at  Red  Cross  concert) — What's 
that  man  got  his  eyes  shut  for  while  he's 
singing? 

Friend — Because  he  can't  bear  to  see  us 
suf5'er. — London  Opinion. 

AFTER   THE   WAR 

"Hand  that  bill  to  yer  boss,  an*  tell  him 
ex-Corporal  Brown,  commonly  called 
'Fightin'  Joe,'  wants  to  know  why  it  ain't 
been  paid." — -Judge. 

Magistrate — What  is  the  charjre  against 
this  prisoner,  sergeant? 

I'oliceman — 1  found  him  lying  down  by 
the  Foreign  Othce,  your  Worship,  sound 
asleep,  and  he  refused  to  get  a  move  on. 

Magistrate — Fourteen  days'  hard  labor 
for  impersonating  a  Civil  Servant  ? — Lon- 
don Opinion. 

"Charley  is  simply  wonderful,"  excl.timed 
young  Mrs.  Torkins.  "1  never  dreamed  that 
any  one  could  run  a  motor  car  the  wav  he 
can  !" 

"What  has  happened?" 

"We    t(H>k    a    ride    yesterday    and    went 
nhuig  beautifully   in  spite  of  the  fact  th«t 
ho  had  forgotten  some  of  the  machinery." 
'Uuuniiig  without   machinery?" 

"Yes.  We  had  gone  at  least  eleven  mile* 
before  (Muirlej^-  discovered  that  hia  eu^iu* 
was  missing,"  —  lt'u«A»fty(ort  Star. 
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AS     OUR    WOUNDED 
COME    HOME 

(Continued  from  page  363) 

ing  back.  Then  he  caught  sight  of  the  face 
of  the  officer's  aid  as  he  dived  behind  the 
desk  presumably  after  a  waste-basket.  The 
interview  ended. 

Ellis  Jsland,  to  me,  never  appeared  si> 
cheerful  as  the  afternoon  I  was  taken  thru 
it.  Cheer  radiates  in  the  corridors  and  is 
present  in  the  wards.  There  is  a  Red  Cross 
fieM  representative  on  the  Island,  whose 
work  is  duplicated  at  every  hospital  point. 
He,  and  his  staff,  have  charge  of  writing 
letters,  reestablishing  connections  between 
boys  and  their  families,  turning  the  flash- 
light of  optimism  where  needed  and  meet- 
ing emergency  requests  from  military 
authorities.  The  day  I  was  there  black-eyed 
Susans  smiled  in  the  wards,  magazines  and 
books  counter-paned  the  beds.  Outside,  in 
the  haUs  and  on  the  quay,  little  companies 
of  boys  and  crutches  and  canes  were  gath- 
ered in  sunshiny  spots  discussing  the  way 
of  a  bandage  with  a  splint,  a  pack  of  cards- 
with  a  game  of  poker ;  never  war.  Abroad, 
in  the  trenches,  in  the  hospitals,  war  fur- 
nished the  least  material  for  gossip,  it  is 
said.  But  boys  back  from  Chateau  Thierry, 
"on  leave"  in  New  York,  complained  among 
themselves  of  being  allowed  to  talk  of  noth- 
ing else.  How  were  they  hurt?  Did  it  hurt? 
When  and  where  did  it  happen?  The  war- 
riors declared  they  wished  sometimes  they 
could  be  back  in  the  theater  of  war,  to  be 
able  to  forget  it  for  a  while ! 

Despire  the  cheer  that  prevails  at  Ellis 
Island  one  wishes,  as  the  winter  ap- 
proaches, for  thousands  of  pairs  of  woolen 
gloves  to  put  on  the  men  hobbling  up  the 
South  Ferry  dock,  where  the  wind  sweeps 
mercOessly  over  them,  turning  their  hands 
pinky-blue.  As  they  arrive  there  from  Ellis 
Island,  for  a  look  around  New  York,  they 
are  picked  up  by  representatives  of  the 
New  York  War  Camp  Community  Service 
and  the  Red  Cross,  who  have  motors  wait- 
ing, to  take  them  to  the  cheer  of  wood  fires 
in  hospitality  houses.  The  need  for  motors 
in  this  work  will  increase,  by  the  way. 

Following  the  high  nerve  tension  of  life 
on  the  battlefield,  and  in  hospital,  there  is 
an  inevitable  let-down  for  a  man's  entire 
system  when  he  faces  the  problem  of  re- 
newed association  with  his  world.  It  is  to 
tide  him  over  this  depressing  period  that 
the  conval«*sf<'nt  hospit.'ility  house  was  in- 
vented. If  well  and  wiseiv  run,  then-  could 
H/^arcely  be  too  many  of  them  Hcatt'-red 
thniout  the  Cf>untry  near  big  hospital 
pointx.  But  mark,  I  do  say,  if  well  and 
vinely  run  !  One  in  amazed  at  the  numlx-r 
of  women,  who  look  sane,  who  do  not  ap- 
pear t// question  a  reform^a  ability  to  dance 
til!  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  providing 
he  ha«  leg.s  to  do  it  with. 

The  motive  of  all  convalescent  hospital- 
ity work  is,  of  course,  to  make  the  men 
feel  that  they  are  necessary  in  the  future 
vherne  as  social  forceM  in  the  community, 
and  that  there  will  be  work  lirr  them  to  do. 
For  their  ol>«eHHion  frequently  is  that  they 
are  u<iele«H,  where;iH,  if  the  ideiils  for 
economic  opportunity  now  ujiheM  are  ful- 
filled, they  will  not  be  idle  and  they  will 
be  >ii»<'cial|y  valijfible  ber-auHe  of  what  they 
have  done.  The  grent  thing  \n  to  fuw  this 
oonvif-tjon  Into  them,  make  them  belir.rc 
that  an  econo^iic  place  ffl  waiting  for  them, 
five  them  Kwn'thing  tf>  live  for! 

And  for  the  reyf,  if  th\<i  dr<am  h  held  up 
to  them,  a  glowing,  hopeful  thing,  made 
tangible  V>«"fore  their  faltering  fingern,  it  Im 
Op  to  the  public  not  to  fail  them  ;  but  Ui 
make  thf!  dream  <-ome  thru  thruoiit  the 
J^nrn  that  «tref/h  down  tlie  track  of  the 
fntor<»  when  the  Mhoiiting  Mhall  have  eeawd 
•Iki   th»   glamour   died. 


y\ 

^if'HE   Country  went 
\£l^  Over  the  Top  with 
the  Liberty  Loan.    Let 
us  now  help  our  Boys 
over  the  German  Line 
by  subscribing  to  the 
coming    Red   Cross 
Drive. 

Compliments   of 

DARDS,    Inc. 

44th  Street  and  Madison  Ave. 
NEW  YORK 
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lUNITED  STATES  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO.  I 

2     In  tht  City  of  New  York  Issues  Guaranteed  Contracti     g 

I  JOHN  P.   MUNN,  M.D..  President  | 

=  Finance   Committee  = 

I  CLARENCE  H.    KELSEY  | 

=  Pres,    Title   Guarantee  and    Trust   Co.  = 

I  WILLIAM    H.    PORTER,    Banker  = 

I  EDWARD    TOWNSEND  § 

I  Pres.  Importers  and   Traders  Nat.  Bank  = 

i  Good  men,  whether  experienced  in  life  in-  | 
=  surance  or  not,  may  make  direct  contracts  = 
=  with  this  Company  for  a  limited  territory  if  = 
=  desired,  and  secure  for  themselves,  in  addi-  = 
=  tion  to  first  year's  commission,  a  renewal  in-  = 
=  terest  insuring  an  income  for  the  future.  Ad-  = 
=  dre.ss  the  Company  at  its  Home  OfTice,  No.  = 
E  277   Broadway,   New   York   City.  § 
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Bronze  Memorial 

"Xa  T>  T  "CTC  DESIGN5.ESTIMArE5  & 
±*\OX^£j1.0  Illustratu) Booiu.it I'm* 

Jno.WiLLIAMS.Inc.  Bbjot^ze  Foundry  (Est.187S) 

V/MDc7>uu>Mrtai>u..DuMiiB    5S0  W.  27™ST.NEVir  YOML 


The  Best  Child  Ever  Born 

is  a  problem.  The  brighter  the  child  the  greater 
your  problem.  Upon  your  wisdom  depend  his 
physical,  his  mental  and  his  moral  development. 
The  greatest  of  these  is  his  moral  development 
— the  building  of  his  character — for  this  gives 
value  to  the  others.  And  there  is  no  way  that 
you  can  better  solve  this  problem  than  by  the 
proper  selection  of  his  reading. 
Much  that  children  read  is  positively  injurious 
to  their  eager,  plastic  minds.  Some  books  mere- 
ly entertain  in  a  wasteful  wpy.  But,  some  not 
only  entertain  but  at  the  same  time  have  those 
fine,  constructive  qualities  which  inspire  high 
ideals  and  build  strong,  clean  character. 

The  Young"  Folks  Library 

(A  Beaatifol  CluiBtmaB  Gift) 

is  enthusiastically  endorsed  by  the  leading  educators  of  the  nation 
and  by  the  fathers  and  mothers  in  over  75.UD0  homes,  especially 
because  of  its  interesting  and  distinctive  pi.  n  of  cllaracter  luiilding. 
An  illustrious  gathering  of  men  and  women  under  the  leadership 
of  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  Henn,' Van  Dyke  and  Hamilton  Wiight 
Mabie,  who  never  forgot  the  child's  point  of  view,  nor  overlooked 
his  interests,  have  made  this  plan  and  library  a  rich  treasure-house 
of  childish  delights  and  a  boon  to  parents.  And  you  will  be 
pleased  to  learn  that  you  can  secure  this  library  at  a  remarkably 
low  price,  on  very  easy  terms. 

Send  for  Beaufifully  Illustrated  Book — Free 

You  and  your  child  will  be  glad  to  receive  FRI-li  ourfcbeautiful 
Viook,  with  rich  colored  illustrations,  telling  all  about  this  library 
and  its  distinctive  plan  and  how  you  can  secure  it  at  a  low  price. 

University  Research 

Dept.  A.  C,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ease  send  me  FRF.R  your  heaulifully 
lustraied  book  and  lei  1  me  how  I  can 
ccure  the  Young  Folks  l.ibtaiy  at 
our  low  price  on  easy  terms. 


Nama  . . . 
Address  . 


nilinVCIlC  CinVO  ^^o^P*  Colds,  canker. 
ynluKCIId  OlUlV  ■  Bowel  Complaint. 
Limbemeck,  Sorehead,  etc  ,  the  best  remedy  is 
.ilways  GERMOZONE.  At  most  dealers  or  750  post- 
p.iid  with  5  book  poultry  library  free. 
CEO    H.  LEE  CO.   Dept.  720  Omaha,  Neb. 


Li 


HE'D  CUM 


yIMKRICyl'S  UNEST 
CABINET  IVOOD" 


in  SAN  FRANCISCO 


I  HrAlliM}A\i,S.<:    I'lr.rlt..      K,  (;    l:.,ll,.«.  An  l.l.        I.n,i,v  l:„;ulut    WrIU  fur  Hnmptim.     Wink  l<n„mhil(ii<r    Wriliti'r  ll.,„klrl. 

Red  Gum  Div.,  Amlkican  Hardwood  Mi-ks.  Ass'N.  c^^Z^mu.  MiiMi'ius.  Tenn 
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niVIDINDS 


AMERICAN  CAR  AND  FOUNDRY  COMPANY 
.Niw    ViirU,    |i.  r.iiilHi-   l.'iul,    I'JlS. 
IMIKKKUKI' l»    CAl'IIAl.    STOlK 
OIVUiKM)    Nt).    7» 
A   illvUleud   u(   luif    mill    tlircfiiimrtcrs   ptT   ftnit. 
(l%%»    ul>    tti«*    I'refi'iTi'il    Stock    of    tliU    Com|iiiii,v 
ImH    lliia    iluy    bi-t-ii    ilt'iliirt'il    pa.vuMi'    Wi'diu-siluy, 
Juiumry    1,    i»IU,    (n   sliickliDlilir^i   iif   nioril   m    tlii> 
ilosf    ot    biisiiu'hS   Tliuibilay,    lliiviiiticr    l'-',    I'.tlM. 

Checkii    will    Iw    iiiHilfU    by    tlie    Ciuuruuty    'i'rubt 
Couijiauy  vt   New   York. 

S.   S.   DiLANO.   TrtasiiriT. 
H.    C.    WU'K,    Siintary 

AMERICAN  CAR  AND  FOUNDRY  COMPANY 

NfW    Vi.ik.    !>.•.  .ml..  T    L'ml,    I'JlM. 

COMMON    lAl'ITAI,    SIKCK 

mVlDKNII    N»>.    U.I 

A    qunrterly    ilividi-ml    of    two    pi-r    o«'ut.     (2'^) 

on    till     I'oiuiuoii    Stork    of    this    Coinpiiny    bus    tliW 

day    bi'fii    di'oliiri'd,    puyul  U-    WiMliu'sday,    January 

I,  lUlU,    to  stocklioldi-rs  of   record   at    the   close  of 
busiiii'ss   Thursday,    Ih-cfiuber   1-,    1018. 

Checks    will    be    malleil    by    the    Cuaranty    Trust 
Company   of   New   Y'ork. 

S.    S.    DeLANO,    Treasurer. 

II.  C.    A\  U'K,    Secretary. 

American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company 

A  dividend  of  Two  Dollars  per  share 
will  be  paid  on  Wednesday,  January  is, 
IQIQ,  to  stockholders  of  record  at  the 
close  of  business  on  Fridav,  Docjmber  20, 
I9J8.  G.  D.  AIilne,  Treasurer. 

THE    ELECTRIC    STORAGE    BATTERY    CO. 
Alleglieiiv     Aveiui-    &     liUli    Street. 

I'liiladelphia,  Peieniber  4,  1!)1S. 
The  Directors  have  declared  a  dividend  of 
i>no  didlar  ($1.IH))  per  share  from  tlie  net  earn- 
inps  of  tlip  Company  on  both  Common  ami  I'n-- 
firred  Sto<-ks,  payable  Januar.v  2,  1919,  to 
stockliolders  of  record  at  tlie  close  of  business 
on  Deeemher  Iti,  191S.  CluM'ks  will  ho  mailed. 
WALTER    G.     H1:N1>1;US0N,     Treasurer. 

THE    BALDUaN   LOCOMOTIVE    WORKS. 

IMiiladelphia,  I'a.,  November  27,  1918. 
The  Bo'ird  of  Directors  of  Tlie  Daldwin  Loco- 
motive Works  has  declared  tlie  regular  semi- 
annual dividend  of  three  and  oni'-half  per  cent. 
(three  dollars  and  a  lialf  per  share*  on  the  Pre- 
ferred Capit.ll  Stock,  payable  January  1,  1919,  to 
stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of  business 
December  7,   191S. 

WILLIAM   DE   KRAFFT,    Secretary. 

FEDERAL  SUGAR  REFINING  CO. 

November  2ti,  191.*^. 
A  quarterly  dividend  of  One  and  Three-quarters 
Per  Cent.  (1%%)  on  the  Common.  Stock  of  this 
Company  was  declared  this  date,  payable  Decem- 
ber ICitll  to  stoekhidilirs  ot  record  at  the  close  of 
business   December   tith,    1918. 

l>IEKUi:    J.    SMITH,    Treasurer. 

F'-T  S6  years  vre  have  been  paykii;  our  customers 

tiia    highest    reiurus  cousisteut   with   coDservativo 

uiethoUa.     y^Tbt    uturtgu^o    luuus   of    $'JUU    aud    up 

hich  wo  cm    recouilitoi.il  aller  tlie  llK'^t  tkorough 

I    iuvesi-.-aiiou.      I   cjso   a.-l.    l^r    L.  aa    I.dt    ^>'.  710 
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TfTTt 


O.  Lawrence. Kans 


1  Set 
In 
solid  Gold 


Set 

in 
Solid  Gold 


Send  Your  Name  and  We'll 
Send  You  a  Lachnite 


DON'T  send  a  penny.  Just  eend  yournamc  and  Bay.  "Sendmo 
a  Lachnice   mouiiied  i  i  a  si'li.i  ^rold   ring  on  10  day:*'  free   ^ 
trial."     We   will  send  itprepai.i  right  to  your  home.     When  it   .^ 


comes  roer-'tv  deposit  S-4  7">  with  the  postman  and  then  wear  the 
ring  for  10  full  d:<y.^.  If  you,  or  if  any  of  your  friends  can  tell 
It  {rom  a  diamond,  send  it  back.  But  if  you  decide  to  buy  it 
—send  us  c2.oi:  a  moDLb  until  ;»1S.7&  baa  been  paid. 

Write  Toddy  ^^"*'  yopr  '?*""®.p.**w.-  T^'i  u?  which  of  the 

Cadies'  or  men': 


solid  gold  riners  illustrated  above  you  wish 
Be  sure  to  Send  finirer  size. 


LHaroidLachmanCo.,  12N.  Micbiean  Av.,Dept.    5469  Chlcagr  L 


The  Only  Road  to  good  times 
and  Prosperity  is  by  every  one 
now  being  patient  and  helping 
in  the  chancre  from  War  Work 
to  Peace  Work. 

U.  S.  DEPT.  OF  LABOR 

WM.     B.     WILSON,     Secretary 


HOW  TO  STUDY  THIS  NUMBER 

The  Independent  Lesson  Plans 


ENGLISH:     LITERATURE     AND 
COMPOSITION 

BY    FREDERICK   HOUK    LAW,   PH.D. 

HKAD    OF    Till':    tNULISlI    DlCI'ARTMKNT,    STUYVESANl 
IllUH    SCHOOL,    NKW    YOKK    CITY 

TO  THE  TEACHER:  Axle  every  pupil  to  read 
tu  muc/i  of  The  Indepetident  (ui  vonsib'e.  and  to 
pre/Hire  at  home  written  ansirern  tu  two  or  three 
i/uentiona.  When  you  call  upt>?i  a  pupil  iti  claaa 
ask  the  pupil  to  atep  to  the  front  of  the  room, 
to  lay  the  written  answer  on  the  leacher'j  desk, 
and  to  speak  without  notes,  unlciM  notes  are 
specifirally  suogested  by  the  question  Then  call 
for  one  supporting  opinion  concerning  the 
Ihouyht  presented,  and  for  one  dissenting  opin- 
ion. Close  the  discussion  by  a  vole  of  the  class, 
and  an  expression  of  your  o"n  opinion.  Muke 
the  work  spontaneous,  spirited  and  original. 
I'Uild  up  a  viu'irous  Americanism  founded  on 
reliable  infortnation  concerning  prestnt-day 
events,    conditions   and   thirught. 

I.  Work    for    Young     Students. 

1.  Imagine  that  you  have  a  cousin  in  Germany 
who  writes  you  a  franl<  letter  concerning 
the  present  disorder  in  that  country.  Repro- 
duce your  cousin's   letter. 

2.  Imagine  thai  a  young  friend  of  yours  was 
in  danger  in  the  Polish  pogroms.  Give  a 
realistic  account  of  advenlurea  he  might 
have  had. 

3.  Write  the  outline  for  a  moving  picture 
scenario  based  on   the   Mooney  case. 

4.  Imagine  that  you  were  on  a  ferry  boat 
when  the  troop  ships  returned.  Give  a  vivid 
description  of  the  scene,  and  then  give  a 
stirring   expression   of   your  emotions. 

5.  Write  a  well  formed  complex  sentence  con- 
cerning every  American  representative  to 
the    Peace  Conference. 

6.  Write  an  explanation  of  the  cartoon  on 
page  356. 

7.  Read  'As  Our  Wounded  Come  Home  "  Tell 
the  story  of  the  experiences  of  a  wounded 
soldier  on   his   return   to  America. 

8.  Read  "Practising  for  Victory."  Tell  in 
what  respects  a  war  school  is  more  interest- 
inir  than  an  ordinary  school. 

9.  Explain  the  signilicance  of  the  cover  de- 
sign. 

II.  Work   for    More    Advanced    Students. 

1.  Write    a    character   sketch    of    Kuit    Eisner. 

2.  Show  in  what  way  the  Crown  Prince  re- 
sembles some  defeated  school  football  players. 

3.  Explain  every  one  of  the  main  topics  of  the 
President's  message,  giving  your  explana- 
tions in   complex  sentences. 

4.  In  a  single  emphatic  paragraph  sum  up  the 
evidence  that  Germany  deliberately  brought 
about    the   Great   War. 

5.  In  two  contrasting  paragraphs  sum  up  the 
gains  and  losses  of  the  college  revolution, 
and  in  a  third  paragraph  draw  originnJ  con- 
clusions from  those  gains  and  los.ses. 

6.  Write  a  brief  presenting  every  part  of  the 
plan    for  a   League  of    Free   Nations. 

7.  Prove  to  your  class  that  s  League  of  Free 
Nations  should   be  established. 

8.  Read  "The  Future  of  American  Shipping." 
Sum  up  the  principal  points  made  in  the 
article. 

9.  Read  "Phantasms  of  War."  Deduce  from 
the  article  a  series  of  arguments  against 
German    "Kultur." 

10.  In  a  single  well  fonned  sentence  express 
the  principal  thought  of  every  editorial 
article. 

11.  Ciimpare  "Phantasms  of  War"  with  pas- 
sages in  "The  Ancient  MaHner,"  or  "Mac- 
beth." or  "A   Tale  of  Two  Cities." 

12.  Point  out  highly  dramatic  momenta  in 
"Phantasms   of   War." 

13.  Make  a  list  of  similes  in  "Phantasms  of 
War,"  and  explain  the  appropriateness  of 
every    simile. 

14.  Make  a  list  of  metaphors,  and  explain  the 
appropriateness  of  every   metaphor. 

15.  Give  your  reasons  for  liking,  or  for  dis- 
liking, either  the  subject  matter  or  the 
form    of    Amy    Lowell's    poem. 

16.  Which  editorial  article  most  appeals  to 
you?    Give   your    reasons    in    full. 

17.  Select  from  the  advertisements  the  sen- 
tences that  you  consider  most  cllective. 
What  are  the  characteristics  that  make 
these   sentences    most   effective? 

18.  Read  aloud  the  poems  collected  under  "Poets 
of  Today,"  reading  every  poem  in  a  way 
that   will  emphasise  its  thought. 

19.  Show  how  the  poems  named  above  illus- 
trate   the   use   of   climax. 

20.  Show  how  the  poems  appeal  to  cmotlonn 
common  to  all  people. 


AND 


HISTORY,       CIVICS 
ECONOMICS 

BY   ARTHUR    M.    WOLFSON.    PH.D. 

IKINCll'AL     OK     TIIK      Hli;n      SCHOOL     OF     COMMERCE, 
NEW     YORK     CITY 

I.  Programs  of   Reconstruction — "The  Pres- 

ident's  Message." 

1.  Id  the  PiesiiU-nt  justifled  in  believing  that 
no  business  or  interest  should  take  prece- 
dence over  the  necessity  of  his  attending  the 
Peace  Conference? 

2.  Has  the  Government  acted  wisely  or  un- 
wisely in  "taking  the  harness  off"  of  the 
industries  of  this  country  as  quickly  as  it 
did? 

3.  Why  docs  the  President  hand  over  the  whole 
question  of  the  demobilization  of  the  rail- 
roads to  Congress  without  offering  any  sug- 
gestions ? 

4.  Do  you  agree  "that  it  would  be  a  dis- 
service alike  to  the  country  and  to  the 
owners  of  the  railroads  to  return  to  the  old 
conditions   unmodified"? 

II.  League    of    Nations — "The    Duty    ot   the 

Hour,"    "League    Of    Free    Nations." 

1.  What  did  Mr.  Roosevelt  mean  when  he  said 
the  world  would  have  to  choose  between 
Utopia  and  Hell?  Is  a  League  of  Nations 
a   Utopia  or  a   practical   world   government? 

2.  What,  according  to  this  statement,  are  the 
chief  purposes  of  a  League  of  Nations?  How 
are  these  purposes   to  be  accomplished? 

3.  What  have  been  the  results  of  the  system 
of  "competitive"  nationalism?  What  are  the 
hoped-for  results  of  "cooperative"  nation- 
alism ? 

4.  "Both  President  Wilson  and  Lord  Grey  have 
insisted  that  the  creation  of  a  League  of 
Nations  must  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
settlement   itself."   Why? 

5.  "The  administrative  machinery  of  a  work- 
able internationalism  already  exists  in  rudi- 
mentary  form."  Explain. 

6.  Can  you  fiml  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  any  proof  of  the  possibility  of  the 
development  of  a  successful  League  of  Na- 
tions ? 

7.  What  connection  is  there  between  the  pres- 
ent agitation  for  a  League  of  Nations  and 
(a>  the  arbitration  treaties  of  the  nine- 
teenth and  twentieth  centuries,  (b)  the 
Hague  Conferences,  (c)  the  international 
problems  which  have  grown  out  of  the 
world    war? 

III.  Europe  In  Revolution — "Soviets  and 
Bolshevik!,"  "Turmoil  In  Germany," 
"Kurt  Eisner,"  "Opening  the  German 
Archives." 

1.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  Soviets 
in  Germany  and  those  in  Russia?  How  do 
you    account    for   the  difference? 

2.  "If  a  map  of  the  country  could  be  drawn 
it  would  resemble  the  Germany  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century."  etc.  What  conclusions  do 
you  draw  from  this  as  to  the  probable  out- 
come   of    the    present    German    revolulion? 

3.  Is  the  German  revolution  liktly  to  proceed 
along  the  lines  of  the  Russian  revolution? 
Quote  extracts  from  the  news  items  to  sup- 
port   your    answer. 

4.  Why  is  Kurt  Eisner  called  the  "Bavariar. 
Trotzky"?  Li  he  likely  to  rise  to  the  hights 
that    Trotzky    has    reached  ? 

5.  Why  has  the  revolutionary  government  of 
Munich  published  the  reports  of  the  former 
Bavarian  minister  at  Berlin?  What  will  be 
the  probable  result  in  Germany?  in  the 
Allied   countries? 

IV.  Our   Merchant    Marine — "The   Future   of 
American    Shipping" 

1.  Look  up  the  history  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  (a»  in  the  period  before  the 
Civil   War.    (b)    from  the  Civil   War  to  1917. 

2.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  histt>ry  of  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  and  of  its 
accomplishments. 

3.  Discuss  the  problem  of  (a)  concrete,  wood- 
en and  iron  ships,  (b)  large  vessels  and 
small  ones,  (c)  increased  efficiency  in  serv- 
ice,    (d)     power    and    the    capacity    of    ships. 

4.  What  is  the  prtibable  future  of  the  .\meri- 
can  merchant  marine  as  coi)ipared  with  th*t 
of   Great    Britain,   Germany.   Jav>«n^ 

V.  Individualism  or  Socialism? — "Wherein 
We    Were    Prepared." 

1.  In  your  judgment  could  th«  United  St«t<M 
have  aocomplisheti  what  it  h»»  in  lh«  paat 
generation  if  the  Government  h»U  b««n 
organized    as    a    socialist    »t«teT 

2.  "Nothing  has  htt»>pi-netl.  however,  to  |xi»tl(y 
the  conclusion  that  we  ought  ik»w  to  to 
over  to  a  socialistic  prvigrani"  What  »» 
the  basis   for  thin  ittat«iu«i>t  T 


The  price  of  The  Independent 
is  ten  cents  a  copy,  four  dollars 
a  year.  Postage  to  foreign  coun- 
tries in  the  Postal  Union  $1.75 
extra;  to  Canada,  $1  extra.  En- 
tered at  the  New  York  Post  Of- 
fice as  second-class  matter  March 
28.  1918.  under  Act  of  March  S. 
1879.  Copyright.  1918.  by  The 
Independent.  The  Chautauquan, 
founded  1880.  incorporated  with 
The    Independent,    Ji^ne    1,    1914 
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Harold  Rowland  Associate  Editor 
Edwin  E.  Slosson       Literary  Editor 

Western  Advertising  Office, 
People's    Gas    Building    Chicago 
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NATIONAL  EFFICIENCY 
A  monthly  section  devotwl  t(. 
busincH.s,  personal  and  national 
clTicioncy.  Oflicial  or^an  of  th<- 
National  Edioioncy  Society.  Pul)- 
lished  in  the  third  issue  of 
The     Independent     each    month 

THE  COUNTRYSIDE 
Incorporating  The  Countrysidf 
Magazine  and  Suburban  Life. 
A  monthly  section  devoted  to 
sensible  and  efficient  country- 
side living:  better  houses,  better 
rooms,  better  gardens,  better 
roads  and  better  towns.  Pub- 
lished in  the  first  issue  of 
The     Independent     each     month 


POETS      OF     TODAY 

The  gladness  of  love  and  the  joy  of 
living  sing  thru  the  poems  of  Margaret 
Widdemer,  one  of  our  younger  novel- 
ists and  poets,  whose  recent  verse  has 
been  published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
in  The  Old  Road  to  Paradise.  There 
is  a  delightful  interpretation  of 
youth's  reaction  in  "Tea." 

TEA 
They've  flowers  and  cakes  and  candle-light. 

And  chair  by  crowded  chair. 
And  I  am  very  sweet  and  kind. 

Because  I  do  not  care     .     .     . 
I  think  that  I  am  hoping  still 

If  I  am  very  good 
And  talk  to  these  around  me 

As  a  courteous  lady  should, 
The  room  will  softly  split  across 

And  roll  to  left  and  right. 
With  all  its  smiling  pasteboard  folks 

And  colored  things  and  light. 
And  let  me  run  into  the  grass 

And  climb  a  sunset  hill. 
And  find  three  hours  one  year  ago. 

When  I  was  living  still. 

"Peace"   is   another   poem    of    youth. 

PEACE 

All  my  days  are  clear  again  and  gentle  with 
forgetting. 
Mornings  c<iol  with  graciousness  of  time 
passed   stilly  by. 
Evening  sweet  with  all  of  birds  and  lilac- 
rose  sunsetting. 
And  starshine  does  not  hurt  my  heart  nor 
night-winds  make  me  cry. 

I  can  tie  a   ribbon  now,  nor  hope  of  your 
eyes'  pleasure 
Makes  its  hue  intolerable  if  you  come  not 
to  see, 
I    can    henr   old    music  now,    nor    stabbing 
thru  its  measure 
Come    the    thoughts    I    would    not    have, 
or  tears  that  need  not  be. 

AIJ  my  day«  are  placid  now,  as  quiet  chil- 
dren slowly 
Pacing  down  a  leaf-lock»*d  way  that  has 
not  dale  or  hill ; 
Peace    again    anfl    mirth    again,    and    dawn 
and  even  holy     . 
f  vAnh   I    had   v'>ur  handfi   in  mine,   and 
heartbreak  »till! 

Sov.g8  to  A.  H.  R.,  by  Cale  Youn,j 
Rice,  publi.'ihed  by  the  Century  Com- 
pany, are  informal,  lyrical  pofms  of 
the  poignant  joy  of  love.  "Shelter"  has 
a  fine  understanding  of  quiet  happi- 
ness. 

I  have  been  out  where  the  winds  are, 

And  t'/ssing  tops  of  trees. 
And   floiidH  tn.'if   sweep   from   rim   to   rim 
Of  blue  infinities. 
And   all    waq   a    sound    and   sway    there,    n 

nurging  of  unrest : 
flo  now  I  am  wnnting  silence,  and  the  heart 
1  love  \tfMi. 

Yes,  and  a  quiet  book,  too, 

()1  p<"nsive  p'jetry, 
In   which  to  let  the  lines  lapse 

Awflf,    iinlesKonedly. 
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I'or  I  shall  ga tiler,  somehow,  from  the  soft 

fire's  glow. 
And   frfim   the  eyes  I  love  best,  all  I  need 

to  know. 

And   hours  shall   slip  to  embers. 

And  on  the  lienrth  lie ; 
And  every  wind  that  blew  me, 
And   every   want,  die. 
Then  I  shall  take  the  hand  I  love  best,  and 

turn  to  sleep : 
And,  if  God  wills,  at  dawn  awake,  again  to 
laugh  or  weep. 


REMARKABLE    REMARKS 

CiiAXJNCEY  M.  Depew — Joy  is  too  un- 
confined. 

Dorothy  Dix — Every  woman  in  love 
acts  crazy. 

Ellis  O.  Jones — The  people  are  about 
to  show  their  teeth. 

Arnold  Bennett — Britons  are  not  mod- 
est, they  only  seem  so. 

Sf.nator  Watson — I  think  I  am  some- 
what dull  of  apprehension. 

Qt'EEN  Mary — To-day  more  than  ever 
the  Empire  needs  her  daughters. 

Vice-President  Marsiiali. — I  am  not 
going  to  be  a  Bolshevist  President. 

Charles  M.  Schwab — The  day  of  aris- 
tocracy in  Government  and  labor  has  gone 
by. 

W.  J.  Bryan — We  can  lose  most  titles, 
but  no  one  can  take  away  from  us  that 
of  "ex." 

Premibh?  Clemenceau — The  redemption 
of  Alsace-Lorraine  has  been  the  dream  of 
my  life. 

Ex-Crown  Prince  Friedrtch  Wilhelm 
— To  keep  kicking  a  fallen  foe  is  not  play- 
ing the  game. 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. — Nor  can  the 
teaching  be  longer  tolerated  that  the  state 
can  do  no  wrong. 

Charlie  Chaplin — People  as  a  whole 
get  satisfaction  from  seeing  rich  people 
get  the  worst  of  things. 

The  ex-Kaiser— I  didn't  think  the 
American  people  would  be  so  foolish  to 
elect  a  college  professor  President. 

Dr.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick — With- 
out a  League  of  Nations  we  shall  have 
censored  speech  and  a  censored  press. 

KtJRT  Eisner — The  g:ame  that  is  now 
being  played  in  and  outside  of  Germany  is 
not  less  nefarious  than  that  of  July,  1914. 

J.  Ogden  Armour — I  consider  the  pres- 
ent the  most  auspicious  fi-om  the  stand- 
imint  of  national  prosperity,  in  my  memory. 

Premier  Lloyd  George — If  you  want  a 
permanent  peace  you  must  put  an  end  to 
the  conscript  armies  of  continental  Europe. 

Secretary  McAdoo — I  would  rather 
have  the  esteem  and  c-onfidence  of  the 
-American  people  than  any  office  in  their 
eift. 

Otto  H.  Kahn — The  vista  which  open 
before  us  of  America's  future  is  one  oi 
dazzling  greatne.s.s,  s[»iritunlly  and  mate- 
rially. 

Minister  Maurice  F.  Eaoan — If  Lieb- 
knc'-ht  is  given  an  or)portunity  he  will 
found  a  government  almost  as  autocratic 
as  that  of  the  late  Kaiser. 

(lAi'TAiN  LouiH  W.  Miles — There  are 
no  finer  nor  more  courageous  soldiers  in 
the  wr)rld  than  the  boys  who  were  drafted 
from  New  York's  lOast  Side. 

liiEUT.  Er^wAKi)  G.  Maxwell  at  the 
Front — I  havt^  seen  in  twelve  months  a 
human  soul  and  brains  take  root  in  what 
was  apparently  a  luni|)  of  clay. 

Mrs.  Lloyd  Geoikie— If  woman  acquits 
herself  in  ix'iiee  as  she  has  done  during 
the  war  then  the  new  era  will  b<'  the  bright- 
est the  country  has  ever  seen. 
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In  France— in  a  Paris  museum 
is  a  letter  written  more  than  four 

thousand  years  ago*   It  is  a  business  letter 

— the  most  ancient  one  on  earth.   When 

old  Rameses  wanted  to  talk  shop  with  his 

distant  banker,  on  thick  papyrus  a  hurried 

message  was  sent.    With  extra  speed  the  scribes  were 
able  to  finish  the  task  in  four  months.    Progress!    Is  it 
anywhere  more  startlingly  illustrated  than  by  the  Mimeo- 
raph?  Five  thousand  letters  an  hour  it  produces — letters 
that  surpass  old  Egypt's  products  in  quality  as  they  do  in 
speed.    The  newest  developments  of  the  Mimeograph — 
speed  duplicator  of  splendidly  printed  forms,  blanks,  let- 
ters, drawings,  etc. — make  it  a  more  important  factor  in 
the  world's  progress  than  ever  before.    Get  new  booklet 
"E"  from  A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago — and  New  York. 
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NATIONAL  VS.  INTERNATIONAL  PREPAREDNESS 


IN  his  great  campaign  speech  at  Bristol  last  week  Lloyd 
George  said:  "If  you  want  a  permanent  peace,  if  you 
want  to  prevent  the  horrors  of  this  war  being  repeated, 
you  must  put  an  end  to  conscript  armies  on  the  »_ontinent  of 
Europe."  This  statement  followed  closely  the  official  an- 
nouncement a  few  days  before  by  Winston  Churchill,  who 
said:  "The  British  representatives  at  the  Peace  Conference 
will  demand  general  and  absolute  abolition  of  conscription 
thruout  Europe." 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  influential  voices  in  the 
United  States  already  becoming  articulate  for  "universal 
service."  Says  Mr.  Roosevelt,  for  instance:  "We  should  have 
all  our  young  men  trained  in  arms." 


While  we  hope  for  a  new  world  order  in  which,  as  Pres/- 
dent  Wilson  has  urged  in  the  fourth  of  his  fourteen  points, 
that  "national  armaments  will  be  reduced  to  the  lowest 
points  consistent  with  domestic  safety,"  still  this  all  d'^- 
pends  on  whether  we  get  a  League  of  Nations  or  not. 

If  the  nations  hereafter  decide  to  preserve  their  security 
by  national  preparedness,  then  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  correct.  If. 
however,  they  prefer  international  preparedness,  Lloyc 
George's  views  must  prevail. 

We  prefer  the  system  under  which  the  United  States 
has  signally  prospered  for  a  century  to  Europe's  discredited 
theory  of  armed  peace,  and  the  American  ideal  should  be 
the  goal  of  the  forthcoming  Peace  Conference. 


THE    INLAND    WATERWAYS 


IN  the  field  of  domestic  legislation  the  first  business  of 
Congress  is  to  reduce  expenses.  The  Administration 
already  has  made  a  commendable  beginning,  within  the 
limits  of  its  prerogatives  and  of  powers  granted  by  Con- 
gress, but  much  more  that  can  and  ought  to  be  done  awaits 
congressional  action.  It  is  imperative  that  taxation  be  cut 
down  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  order  that  the  people  may 
begin  by  productive  industry  to  reimburse  themselves  for 
war  sacrifices,  and  that  capital  for  industrial  development 
may  be  reaccumulated. 

It  is  neces.sary,  however,  that  large  expenses  shall  be 
incurred  for  a  time  to  prevent  serious  loss  and  distress  in 
the  period  of  adjustment.  In  the  main,  industry  and  agri- 
culture will  look  out  for  themselves.  The  initiative  and  re- 
sourcefulness of  American  business  men  and  farmers  may 
be  trusted  to  attend  to  that.  In  the  main,  the  demobilized 
military  and  naval  forces  will  find  their  way  back  into 
remunerative  <mployment.s  without  assistance  from  grvern- 
mental  agencies.  This,  however,  will  not  be  true  of  all 
cases.  There  will  be  many  thousands  of  men  not  as  alert 
and  not  a.s  efficient  as  the  majority  who  will  need  help  and 
direction.  Also,  it  is  desirable  that  advantage  be  taken  of 
a  tran.sitjon  period  to  begin  the  development  of  resources 
which  can  be  made  to  add  materially  to  the  nation's  wealth. 
There  are  millions  of  acres  of  land  to  be  reclaimed,  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  said,  and  there  is  another  big 
job  that  ought  to  be  taken  in  hand  under  national  auspices, 
M  Moon  an  prar-ticable. 

This  ijj  the  development  of  inland  waterway.^.  What(!ver 
policy  may  be  adopted  in  dealing  with  the  railways,  and 
whatever  the  developmr-nt  of  traffic  by  airplane,  there  will 
b«  a  large  economic  opportunity  for  the  waterways;  and 
th4rir  potential   importanre  in  national  defense  is  great. 


The  railroad  did  not  put  the  common  highways  out  of 
business  and  the  airplane  will  not  curtail  the  functions  of 
land  and  water  routes  of  transportation.  That  canal  and 
river  traffic  had  not  greatly  developed  in  the  period  between 
the  Civil  War  and  the  War  of  1914  was  not  a  consequence 
of  any  economic  impracticability  of  the  water  routes.  In 
many  instances  the  railroads  by  arbitrary  rate-making  had 
deliberately  killed  off  competition  by  water,  and  in  nearly 
all  instances  canals  and  rivers  had  not  been  put  into  con- 
dition to  handle  traflic  in  an  up-to-date  fashion. 

If  one  has  any  doubt  about  the  readiness  of  traffic  tc 
make  use  of  the  inland  waters  wherever  they  are  feasible 
he  has  only  to  look  at  the  tremendous  volume  of  normal 
traffic  on  the  Great  Lakes.  If  our  larger  rivers  were  adapted 
to  swift  steam  craft  carrying  sufficient  bulk  to  repay  op- 
erating expenses  they  would  be  as  bustling  with  commercial 
life  as  the  Rhine  or  the  Thames,  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
miles  of  canals  might  bo  made  not  less  useful. 

State  and  national  governments  should  cooperate  in  the 
development,  which  should  be  planned  in  a  large  way  with 
the  best  engineering  advice  and  under  the  authority  of 
such  a  body  as  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  which  is  all  in  all 
about  the  most  creditable  product  of  American  life  to  date. 
There  would  be  no  use  in  attempting  to  make  a  network 
of  inland  waterways  unless  the  job  were  done  properly. 
Inade(|uate  breadth  and  depth  of  chaimel  and  inadequate 
locks  would  mean  limitation  of  operation  to  antiquated 
power  craft  and  to  non-paying  cargo  carrying  bottoms.  The 
opportunities  for  jobbery  and  graft  in  the  enterprizo  will 
be  innumerable  and  that  is  one  rca.son  why  it  should  be 
carried  out  under  contiol  by  the  national  Government. 
There  was  no  jobbery  at  Panama  anil  there  need  not  be 
any  in   developing  the  inland   waterways. 
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FOR  A  LEAGUE  OF  DENOMINATIONS 

THE  war  has  had  a  wonderfully  (juickeninj?  influence 
on   thoU|?ht   and   feelinj?  everywhere,   and    has  accel- 
erated   various    movements     which     have     shown     a 
tendency  to  dray;.  For  a  generation  there  has  been  a  grow- 
ing desire  in  the  hearts  of  many  Christian  leaders  to  bring 
the  various  Christian  bodies  into  a  closer  union.  This  de- 
sire is  expressing  itself  in  various  ways.  The   recent  con- 
ference in  Philadelphia  is  one  of  the  encouraging  signs  of 
the  times.  A  committee  acting  under  the  instructions  of  the 
Presbyterian    General    Assembly    in    Columbus    last    May 
issued  an  invitation  to  the  various  evangelical   denomina- 
tions to  send   representatives  to  a  conference  in   Philadel- 
phia to  consider  the  possibilities  of  church  union.  Eighteen 
denominations  responded,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
representatives  met.  They  came  from  all  parts  of  the  East 
and  from  as  far  west  as  the  Mississippi  valley.  The  meet- 
ings were  enthusiastic  and  harmonious,  and  provision  was 
made  for  a  large  committee  whose  business  it  will  be  to  pre- 
sent a  plan  of  organic  union  for  the  consideration  of  an 
International  Council  to  be  convened  not  later  than   1920. 
The  problems  which  face  the  church  are  many  and  com- 
plex. The  tasks  are  colossal.  The  value  of  cooperation  has 
been  newly  demonstrated  by  the  war.   It  is  conceded  that 
the  only  way  in  which  the  church  can  meet  its  responsibili- 
ties is  for  Christians  to  get  closer  together.  Already  steps 
have  been  taken  looking  toward  the  union  of  the  various 
branches  of  Methodists,  Lutherans,  Presbyterians,  etc.,  and 
now  the  Philadelphia  conference  dares  to  call  the  churches 
to  consider  seriously  the   desirability  of  bringing   all   the 
evangelical  Christians  of  the  United  States  into  one  body. 
It  is  a  bold  step,  one  that  is  appropriate  for  the  great  day 
in  which  we  are  living.  There  are  many  difficulties  to  be 
faced,  and   formidable  obstacles   to   be   overcome,  but  the 
stars  in  their  courses  are  fighting  for  a  wider  and  more 
efficient  cooperation  in  all  the  kingdoms  of  our  modern  life, 
and  who  would  venture  to  declare  what  may  be  the  ultimate 
outcome  of  the  conference  in  Philadelphia? 


GETTING  RICH 

THE  Marxian  philosophy,  austerely  simple,  explains  all 
inequalities  of  condition  among  men  by  the  one  phrase 
"exploitation  of  labor."  The  single  taxers  have  gone 
the  Marxians  one  better  by  reducing  all  that  interests  the 
human  race  to  one  short  word,  "rent."  Meanwhile,  the  busi- 
ness of  getting  rich  is  cheerfully  continued  at  various  old 
stands,  and  at  many  new  ones,  in  war  as  in  peace,  and  the 
poor,  as  usual,  we  have  with  us. 

Meanwhile,  also,  clever  people  who  do  not  happen  to  be 
either  Marxians  or  single  taxers,  continue  to  observe  that 
labor  and  rent  are  not  the  only  things  that  can  be  exploited 
with  profit.  Indeed,  when  one  runs  over  the  list  of  his  solvent 
acquaintances  he  is  likely  to  be  surprized  by  the  number  of 
more  or  less  rich  ones  that  started  out  in  life  without  an 
unearned  dollar  and  have  never  employed  a  productive 
laborer  or  owned  a  square  foot  of  land. 

This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  they  have  "produced" 
wealth.  They  may  indeed  have  produced  useful  goods  in  a 
small  way  with  their  hands,  or  in  a  big  way  by  the  dis- 
coveries or  inventions  or  organizing  activities  of  their 
brains,  but  it  has  not  been  thru  wealth  production,  as  a 
rule,  that  they  have  become  rich.  The  notion  that  producers 
of  wealth  become  wealthy  and  that  the  possessors  of  wealth 
have  produced  it,  is  on  the  whole  fictitious.  With  exceptions, 
of  course,  the  possessors  of  wealth  have  not  wasted  much 
time  in  producing  it;  they  have  been  assiduous  huntsmen, 
and  have  captured  it. 

How?  Not  always,  we  insist,  by  exploiting  either  labor  or 
rent-bearing  situation,  and  not  usually,  in  civilized  society, 
by  theft  or  fraud.  There  is  an  easier  and  a  safer  way,  and 


a  majority  of  all  the  rich  men  now  living  have  followed  it. 
It  lies  thru  the  exploitation  not  of  the  economic  virtues  (in- 
cluding the  productive  industry)  of  one's  fellow  men,  but, 
instead,  thru  an  exploitation  of  their  economic  frailties:  in 
particular,  their  self-indulgence  and  their  cupidity. 

The  producer  of  wealth,  be  he  farmer,  craftsman,  mill 
hand,  engineer,  or  inventor,  who  controls  the  expenditure 
and  disposition  of  his  income  with  an  approach  to  economic 
sense  is  exceptional.  He  may  save  something  year  by  year; 
but  usually  he  indulges  his  wife  and  children  and  himself 
in  wasteful  expenditures  of  the  purely  silly  kind:  buying 
worthless  truck  of  every  description  merely  because  "every- 
body does."  Here  is  one  of  tho  vast  hunting  grounds  of  the 
capturers  of  wealth.  The  war  for  the  time  being  has  shut 
off  parts  of  it.  Before  the  war  a  quarter  to  a  third  of  the 
income  of  the  producers  of  wealth  was  captured  from  them 
by  the  vendors  of  worthless  indulgences. 

The  other  vast  hunting  ground  of  the  capturers  of  wealth 
is  the  big  market — stock  market,  produce  market,  cotton 
market,  or  other — .to  which  cupidity  drives  the  producers 
of  wealth  who  have  saved  something  out  of  their  incomes, 
and  who  hope  by  "investing"  or  gambling  to  multiply  their 
little  all  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  fold.  Here  most  of  the  big 
captures  of  wealth  are  made,  but  not  often  by  its  producers. 

These  are  things  for  the  social  reconstructors  and  read- 
justers  to  ponder.  In  an  ideally  just  society  there  would  be 
neither  exploitation  of  labor  nor  monopolization  of  natural 
advantage.  Let  us  get  rid  of  these  ancient  vkrrongs  if  we  can. 
But  by  what  device  or  program,  until  all  men  become  truly 
good  and  equally  wise,  shall  we  prevent  the  exploitation  of 
economic  soft-he adedness  by  economic  hard-headedness? 


UNPOETIC  RADICALISM 

A  S  compared  with  the  revolutionary  movements  of  the 
/\  past,  Socialists  of  the  Marxian  and  syndicalist  schools 
XjLare  amazingly  weak  on  the  esthetic  side;  and  this 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  among  their  number  are  many 
artists  and  poets,  such  as  the  late  William  Morris.  Perhaps 
this  is  why  most  of  the  Socialists  of  Europe  deserted  the 
red  flag  of  internationalism  for  the  battle  flags  of  their 
respective  nations.  The  red  flag  has  not  yet  acquired  the 
same  romantic  glow  that  made  resplendent  the  red  cap  of 
the  French  Revolution  and  the  red  shirt  of  Garibaldi's  vet- 
erans. Ulnteimationale  is  a  very  inferior  war  song  to  La 
Marseillaise.  The  Socialists  have  not  even  a  generally  recog- 
nized Totem;  such  as  the  dignified  Elephant,  the  unpreten- 
tious Donkey,  the  truculent  Bull  Moose  and  the  sinister 
Tiger,  so  familiar  to  the  cartoonists  of  other  parties. 

The  same  curse  of  the  prosaic  haunts  the  literature  of  the 
party.  A  syndicalist  mob  marched  recently  under  the  ban- 
ner "No  God,  No  Master!"  If  we  must  have  anti-clericalism, 
we  prefer  the  racier  style  of  the  English  Chartists  w^ho 
some  eighty  years  ago  lifted  a  flag  inscribed  "More  Pigs  and 
Less  Parsons!"  or,  in  grimmer  vein,  the  old  French  terror- 
ist who  spoke  of  drowning  the  last  priest  in  the  blood  of  the 
last  king.  The  Populist  waxed  eloquent  on  "the  downtrodden 
workingman,"  "the  rights  of  the  people,"  "the  cross  of  gold" 
and  other  vivid  bits  of  rhetoric.  The  modem  Socialist  sub- 
stitutes leaden,  lifeless  phrases  about  "the  expropriation  of 
the  capitalist  class"  and  the  "solidarity  of  the  proletariat." 
He  speaks  no  longer  of  the  "tyrants"  but  only  of  the  "bour- 
geoisie." "Solidarity"  replaces  the  more  warm-blooded  "fra- 
ternity." Candidly,  dear  reader,  does  it  thrill  you  to  be  ad- 
drest  as  a  class-conscious  proletarian?  Do  you  like  having 
your  revolution  alluded  to  as  "a  stage  in  the  deNvlopmont 
of  economic  determinism  from  bourgeois  capitalism  to  a 
Bocially-minded  collectivism"?  When  you  build  a  barricade 
in  the  streets  or  start  out  to  sack  the  government  arsenali 
and  mints  would  you  find  it  more  inspiring  to  shout  "IXnva 
with  the  rich!  Hurrah  for  liberty,  equality  and  fratt^rnity!" 
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or  "Three  cheers  for  the  Materialist  Conception  of  History 
and  the  Labor  Theory  of  Value"? 

Marx,  of  course,  was  a  materialist  and  something  of  a 
pedant.  The  mark  of  scholasticism  is  deep  in  all  his  writinj^s; 
he  could  never  quite  throw  off  the  influence  of  his  master 
Hegel.  But,  with  all  its  revolutionary  emphasis,  syndicalism 
•eems  to  fare  as  badly  as  the  older  Marxism  when  it  comes 
to  the  creation  of  an  inspiring-  symbolism.  Sorel  is  as  aca- 
demic as  Marx,  and  he  even  chcerfuly  informed  his  disciples 
that  the  "general  strike"  which  he  was  recommending  to 
them  was  only  a  "useful  myth."  Larkin,  a  poet  and  anarchist 
by  temperament,  played  with  syndicalism  for  a  while,  but 
speedily  returned  to  his  old  love  Sinn  Fein.  Irish  national- 
ism, with  all  its  faults,  is  the  very  poetry  of  history.  Robert 
Emmet,  the  Shan  Van  Vocht,  the  wearing  of  the  green,  the 
legend  of  '98,  the  Emerald  Island,  the  shamrock,  the  tradi- 
tion of  Saint  Patrick,  the  harp  that  once  thru  Tara's  Halls, 
the  popular  ballads,  the  peasant's  holdings,  the  fairy  tales, 
the  Holy  Church — is  it  wonderful  that  men  fight  for  these 
things,  or  analogous  symbols  and  memories  in  other  coun- 
tries, more  enthusiastically  than  for  theories  of  surplus 
value  or  the  drab  realism  which  forms  nine-tenths  of  So- 
cialist literature? 


KOSSUTH'S  PROPHECY 

EUROPE  in  1918  is  like  Europe  in  1848.  Now,  as  then, 
the  spirit  of  revolution  is  abroad,  nationalistic  aspira- 
tions are  aflame  and  no  king  on  the  continent  is  safe 
on  his  throne.  But  we  trust  that  history  will  not  further 
repeat  herself,  for  then  absolutism  triumphed  and  Europe 
again  put  in  chains,  from  which  it  was  not  freed  for  seventy 
years.  If  the  revolutions  of  1848  had  succeeded,  the  nations 
of»central  and  eastern  Europe  would  have  escaped  seventy 
years  of  misrule  and  the  world  would  have  escaped  the 
Great  War.  But  then  England  and  America  stood  aloof  and 
Russia  and  France  took  the  side  of  the  tyrants. 

Among  the  defeated  champions  of  freedom  and  nation- 
alism was  Louis  Kossuth,  who  fleeing  from  the  Austrian 
tyranny  to  the  tenderer  mercies  of  the  Turk,  was  liberated 
by  an  American  frigate,  the  "Mississippi."  Invited  by  Con- 
gress to  become  the  guest  of  the  nation  he  was  received  on 
his  arrival  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm. 

The  young  men  wore  "Kossuth  hats"  and  were  eager  to 
enlist  in  the  Hungarian  cause.  He  had  learned  F^nglish 
from  a  volume  of  Shakespeare  while  in  an  Austrian  prison 
—spending,  he  said,  a  fortnight  on  the  first  pr.ge  of  "The 
Tempest" — and  he  spoke  with  the  eloquence  of  a  biblical 
prophet.  His  speech  before  the  members  of  Congress,  the 
Cabinet  and  Supreme  Court  is  printed  in  full  in  The  In- 
dependent of  January  15,  1852,  and  from  it  we  quote  a 
passage  that  foretells  what  now  we  see  coming  to  pass 
before  our  eyes: 

Happy  your  grf^at  country  thnt  it  was  H»;IoftP(]  by  the  blossinjf 
of  the  Lord  to  prove  the  glorious  practicability  of  a  federative 
union  of  many  M<rvereign  states,  all  conserving  their  state  rights 
and  thfir  self-government,  and  yet  united  in  one.  Every  star 
beaming  with  Its  own  luster,  but  all  together  one  constellation 
on  mankind's  eanopy.  Your  fundamental  prineiples  have  con- 
quered more  in  seventy-five  years  than  liome  by  arms  in  cen 
tnrien.  Your  principles  will  r-onfjuer  the  world.  By  the  glorious 
example  (/t  your  freedom,  welfare  and  security,  mankind  is  about 
to  become  conscious  of  its  aim.  The  lesson  you  give  to  humanity 
will  not  be  lost,  and  the  respect  of  the  .State  Itights  in  the  Kcrl- 
«ral  Government  of  America  and  in  its  several  states,  will  be 
omne  an  instructive  example  for  universal  toleration,  forbearance 
and  justice,  ti,  the  future  states  and  republics  of  Kurope.  Upon 
this  basis  will  be  got  rid  of  the  mysterious  rjuestion  of  language, 
and  nationalities  raisef]  by  the  cunning  despotisms  in  Europe  t** 
Border  liberty,  and  the  smaller  states  will  find  security  in  the 
principles  of  fe<|eraMve  union,  while  they  will  conserve  their 
national  freedom  by  the  principles  of  sovereign  self  gfjvernment ; 
and  while  larger  states,  abdicating  the  jirincjple  of  centraliza- 
tion, will  ce;is«.  to  be  a  field  Ut  sanguinary  usurpation  and  a  tool 
ro  the  ambition  of  wicked  men,  munlHpal  institutionn  will  Insure 


the  develoiimont  of  local  particular  elements.  This  is  my  confident 
hoi)e.  Then  will  at  once  subside  the  fluctuations  of  (Jc^miany's 
fate.  It  will  become  the  heart  of  lOurope,  not  by  melting  north 
Germany  into  a  .southern  frame,  or  the  south  into  a  northern— 
not  by  absorbing  historical  peculiarities,  by  centralized  omnip- 
otence— not  by  mixing  in  one  state,  but  by  federating  several 
sovereign  states  into  a  union  like  yours.  Upon  a  similar  b:isis,  will 
take  place  the  national  regeneration  of  the  Slavonic  states,  and 
not  up(m  the  sacrilegious  idea  of  Panslaviim,  equivalent  to  the 
omnipotence  of  the  Czar.  Upon  a  similar  basis  will  we  see  fair 
Italy,  independent  and  free.  Not  unity  but  union  will  and  must 
become  the  watchword  of  national  bodies,  severed  into  desecrated 
limbs  by  provincial  rivalries  out  of  which  a  flock  of  despots  and 
common  servitude  arose. 

This  reads  like  President  Wilson's  fourteen  articles;  the 
independence  of  the  Slavic  nationalities,  the  liberation  of 
Italia  Irredenta,  the  regeneration  of  Germany,  local  self- 
government  and  federal  union.  Kossuth's  fervent  appeal 
carried  away  his  hearers  without  regard  to  party.  Daniel 
Webster,  Secretary  of  State,  declared  in  response  that  "If 
ever  it  should  be  necessary  for  England  and  the  United 
States  to  combine  for  the  defense  of  constitutional  liberty 
against  a  world  in  arms,  the  whole  force  of  despotism 
should  not  make  them  quail." 

The  Independent  hung  out  from  its  window,  as  the 
Kossuth  procession  passed  up  Broadway,  a  banner  in- 
scribed: "U.  S.  to  the  Russian  Bear.  Mind  Your  Own 
Business."  For  we  must  remember  that  it  was  the 
Czar  who  crushed  out  Magyar  independence,  for  Austria 
as  a  military  power  was  futile  then  as  now.  Editorially 
we  demanded  that  the  United  States  should  protest  "as 
a  member  of  the  brotherhood  of  nations"  against  any 
interference  of  a  foreign  power  with  a  weaker  nation. 
That  might  involve  us  in  a  war  against  Russia  as  well  as 
Austria,  but  we  argued  that  "Russia  is  not  the  colossal  and 
invincible  power  that  it  is  commonly  supposed  to  be"  from 
its  area  and  population. 

We  pointed  out  that  Poland  and  the  other  border  prov- 
inces would  break  away  from  Russia  at  the  first  chance 
and  that  the  American  with  the  British  fleet  could  blockade 
the  Baltic.  And  we  then  exprest  the  opinion  that  only  by 
the  joint  intervention  of  England  and  America  could  con- 
stitutional government  in  Europe  be  saved  on  the  one  hand 
from  autocratic  rule  and  on  the  other  "from  the  bloody 
tide  of  socialism" — or,  as  we  should  now  word  it,  Bol- 
shevism. 

We  recall  this  history  now  not  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing a  claim  to  prophetic  power  on  the  part  of  Kossuth, 
still  less  of  ourselves,  but  to  show  the  dangers  involved  in 
the  present  situation.  For  the  Hungarian  state  when  in  the 
course  of  time  it  gained  control  of  its  own  affairs  turned 
out  to  be  as  tyrannical  as  its  former  oppressors.  The  Mag- 
yar minority  trampled  upon  the  Slavs,  Rumanians  and 
Germans  within  Hungary  and  curtailed  their  civil,  re- 
ligious, linguistic  and  educational  rights  as  ruthlessly  as 
did  the  Austrians.  Instead  of  aiding  in  the  liberation  of 
Slavs  and  Italians,  as  Kossuth  anticipated  in  the  passage 
(luoted,  Hungary  has  joined  with  the  Teutonic  autocrats  to 
suppress  them. 

Such  inconsistency  is  common.  The  same  thing  occurred 
in  Rumania,  which  was  freed  from  Turkish  oppression 
under  the  explicit  promise  to  make  no  discrimination  on 
the  grounds  of  race  or  religion.  Yet  nowhere  have  the  Jews 
been  more  harshly  treated  than  in  Rumania,  as  the  thou- 
sands of  refugees  to  the  United  States  can  testify. 

The  lesson  of  it  is  that  liberty  is  not  something  to  be 
once  gained  and  then  forgotten.  Toleration  must  be  taught 
to  each  generation.  It  is  not  suflTicicnt  to  divide  up  Europe  so 
far  as  possible  according  to  rationality  and  then  let  each 
new  nation  alone  in  the  expectation  that  it  will  deal  justly 
with  the  minorities  included  within  its  borders.  Eternal 
vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty.  Tbere  must  bo  continual 
•tupervision  by  an  overruling  league  of  nations  or  tho  bust 
enri  of  F^urope  may  be  worse  than  the  first. 


Occupation  of  the 
Rhenish  Towns 


Cologne  had  suf- 
f  e  r  e  d  somewhat 
from  riots  after 
che  withdrawal  of  the  German  troops 
and  before  the  arrival  of  the  British 
on  December  (5.  A  band  of  marine 
mutineers  from  Kiel  had  come  a 
month  before  and  liberated  several 
thousand  criminals  from  the  jails.  The 
burgomaster,  with  the  aid  of  a  citizens' 
^uard  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
jociali.st  soviet,  succeeded  in  quelliiiuf 
:he  mobs  after  several  street  fights  and 
much  looting. 

The  people  of  Cologne  dislike  the 
British  rule  requiring  them  to  keep  in- 
doors fi-om  eight  in  the  evening  to  six 
in  the  morning,  but  are  obeying 
without  reluctance  and  even  with  good 
tiumor.  A  British  Hussar  stationed  on 
the  bridge  was  approached  by  a  friend- 
ly German,  who  said  in  good  English: 
■*So  you  have  wound  up  the  Watch  on 
the  Rhine." 

The  Belgians  in  the  territory  occu- 
pied by  them  have  issued  the  same  or- 
ders as  the  Germans  imposed  upon 
Belgium,  but  they  are  met  with  less 
opposition  than  in  Belgium.  As  the  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  2'imes 
jays: 

They  are  ready  to  meet  their  conquerors 
more  than  half  way.  Their  subserviency  at 
dmes  is  embarrassing. 

At  the  small  fortified  town  of  Juliors, 
<ome  dozen  miles  from  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
vhich  I  visited  today,  the  municipality  of 
;ts  own  accord  hoisted  the  Belgian  flag  on 
"Jie  town  hall. 

This  is  typical  of  the  attitude  everywhere 
n  this  part  of  Germany.  At  Aix-la-Cha- 
selle  this  morning,  numbers  of  the  inhabi- 
tants uncovered  at  the  passage  of  the  Bel- 
gian colors.  During  the  whole  German  oc- 
cupation of  Belgium,  no  Belgian  ever  pub- 
licly honored  the  (Jorman  flag.  Again  the 
jrder  of  the  Belgian  commandant  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  to  show  respect  to  Belgian  offi- 
cers by  uncovering  and  descending  from  the 
pavement  is  being  very  widely  followed,  as  I 


THE    GREAT    WAR 

December  ft — British  battleship  "Her- 
cules" arrives  at  Willii'liiisliavt'n. 
Food  and  fuel  famine  in   Niciiiui. 

Dcccnihcr  (> — lU'lgiaiis  occiiiiy  Diissel- 
dorf.  Spartacus  riots  in    IJerlin. 

December  7 — Rumanians  of  Transyl- 
vania declare  for  aniu'xation  to  Ru- 
mania.  British  occupy  ('ologne. 

December  8 — Last  (Jciinan  troops 
cross  the  Rhine.  Jcwisli  massacres 
reported  from  I'oland. 

Dcccnihcr  9 — Americans  occupy  Cob- 
lenz.  Turkish  Government  arrests 
officials  responsible  for  Armenian 
nuissacres  of  1915. 

December  10 — French  oc(ui)y  Mainz. 
German  Governmont  recognizes  re- 
public of  Esthonia. 

December  11 — Premier  Lloyd  George 
declares  that  England  will  never 
give  up  luivy,  but  conscrii)t  armies 
on  Continental  Europe  must  be 
abolished.  Ebert,  head  of  Socialist 
Government,  welcomes  troops  re- 
turning to  Berlin. 


have  seen   myself.   So,   too,  is  the  order  to 
be  witliin  doors  at  7  o'clock. 

Later  Aix-la- Chapelle  (German 
Aachen)  was  occupied  by  a  joint  force 
of  French  and  Americans.  The  tomb 
of  Charlemagne  was  decorated  with 
French  flags  and  General  De  Goutte, 
who  is  in  command  of  the  Franco- 
American  troops,  delivered  an  address, 
reminding  them  that  Charlemagne  had 
made  this  the  capital  of  the  borderland 
destined  to  stem  the  tide  of  Teutonic 
invasion. 


Americans 
in  Coblenz 


The  last  of  the  German 
troops  crost  the  Rhine  on 
December  8  and  the  cities 
on  the  left  bank  were  immediately  oc- 
cupied by  small  detachments  of  Amer- 
ican or  Allied  forces  which  had  been 
sent  on  in  advance  by  rail  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  burgomasters  in  order  to 


forestall  any  disorders  during  the  in- 
terregnum. The  Second  Battalion  of 
the  39th  Infantry  under  Col.  James 
Lockett  took  possession  of  Coblenz. 
Col.  James  Rhea,  of  Texas,  head  of  the 
American  Commission,  has  charge  of 
the  receipt  of  the  guns,  ammunition 
and  military  stores,  millions  of  dollars' 
worth,  which  are  here  delivered  up  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  armis- 
tice. German  officers  remained  behind 
to  point  out  their  location.  Civilians 
are  also  lequired  to  surrender  all  arms. 
Otherwise  the  people  are  not  inter- 
fered with  and  the  cafes  and  theaters 
are  running  as  usual  until  late  at  night. 
On  this  account  the  Americans  are 
more  welcome  than  the  British,  French 
and  Belgians,  who  garrison  the  other 
towns.  The  girls  wave  handkerchiefs 
as  the  soldiers  march  by  and  the  au- 
thorities are  not  merely  compliant  but 
cordial.  The  local  Soviets,  or  councils 
of  workmen  and  soldiers,  are  reported 
to  be  managing  affairs  efficiently  and 
maintaining  good  order.  In  the  task  of 
administration  the  Americans  have  the 
advantage  in  that  so  many  of  them  can 
talk  German.  The  men  of  the  32d  Di- 
vision, largely  from  Michigan  and  Wis- 
consin, are  having  a  particularly  e^y 
time  of  it,  for  many  of  the  population 
had  relatives  in  America.  Captain 
Liederpruyn  on  entering  Bitburg  found 
his  uncle  mayor  of  the  town. 

A  Berlin  ^"  Friday,  December  7, 
T  h  Ho  ^^^  most  serious  disorders 
since  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolution  took  place,  the  result  ap- 
parently of  mutual  misunderstandings. 
The  mystery  of  the  affair  is  not  yet 
cleared  up,  and  the  motives  remain 
hidden.  First,  it  appears,  somebody, 
not  yet  identified,  telephoned  Lieuten- 
•^nt  Fischer  to  go  to  the  Prussian  Diet 
building  and   seize  the   Soviet   or  Ex- 


MORE   l'"OOD  AND  CLOTHINC   KOK   HKI.GIUM 
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THE     MODERN     SPAKTACUS 
Dr.    Karl    Liebknecht,    who,   under  the   t)en   name 
of  "Spartacus"  used  to  attack  the  Kaiser's  Gov- 
ernment,  is   equally  the   enemy  of  the   moderate 
Socialists    now    in    power    at    Berlin 

ecutive  Committee  of  the  Soldiers'  and 
Workmen's  Council  there  in  session. 
Fischer,  with  twenty  of  his  soldiers, 
entered  the  chamber  and  with  revolvers 
pointed  at  the  twelve  committeemen, 
said:  "Hands  up  I  We  arrest  you  in  the 
name  of  the  Government."  He  then  or- 
dered his  men  to  take  them  to  prison, 
but  just  then  Herr  Barth,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Government,  happened 
to  enter  the  room  and  learning  of  Fis- 
cher's action,  declared  that  the  Govern- 
•  ment  could  not  have  authorized  the  ar- 
rest without  his  knowing  it.  Fischer 
then  left  the  committee  under  guard 
and  went  to  the  Chancel'or's  palace 
and  reported  to  the  Council  of  People's 
Commissioners  that  he  had  executed 
their  orders  and  made  the  arrest.  The 
astonished  Commissioners  declared 
they  had  given  no  such  orders  and  Fis- 
cher was  put  under  arrest.  Then  a  mes- 
senger was  despatched  to  the  Diet 
building  to  relea.se  the  committee. 

About  the  same  time  a  man  calling 
himself  "Captain  Kessler,"  also  un- 
known, appeared  at  the  barracks  of  the 
Franzer  Regiment  and  in  the  name  of 
the  People's  Commissioners  ordered  thf 
soldiers  to  march  to  the  Diet  building 
and  arrest  the  Soviet  for  stealing  two 
and  a  half  millions  in  gold.  They  obeyed, 
but  finding  Fischer's  men  in  charpre 
they  went  to  the  office  of  Die  rote  Fahve 
(The  Red  Flag),  the  Spartacus  organ, 
to  .search  for  the  gold.  As  soon  as  the 
People's  Commissioners  hoard  of  this 
they  sent  vord  to  the  soldiers  to  leave 
the  newspaper  office,  as  the  Govern- 
ment had  issued  no  such  orders. 

Meantime  columns  of  soldiers  and 
Bailors  from  various  quarters,  obfdient 
to  some  mysterious  call,  marched  to  the 
Chancellor'fl  building  to  declare  their 
loyalty  U)  the  Government  and  their 
distrust  of  the  Executive  Committee 
•nd  to  acclaim  Ebert  as  President  of 
the  Provisional  Government.  Ebert  ap- 
p«!ared  and  listened  to  their  speechc-',, 
but  declined  to  accept  the  honor  with- 
out consultation   with   his  colleagues. 

In  another  quarter  of  the  city  the 
Spartacus  or  I>iebknecht  SocialiBts  wore 
holding  a  joint  meeting  in  Sophia   Hall 


with  the  Soviet  of  Deserters  when  a 
man  entered  and  declared  that  Scheide- 
mann  and  his  Junker  friends  had 
started  a  counter-revolution  and  had 
arrested  the  Executive  Committee.  The 
audience  started  down  the  street  and 
gathering  recruits  as  it  v/cnt  appeared 
before  the  Chancellor's  palace  with 
several  hundred  .shouting:  "Hurrah  fcr 
Liebknecht!"  and  "Down  with  Ebert 
and  Hindenburg!"  The  guard  fusil- 
liers  protecting  the  palace  turned  out 
to  block  the  mob.  But  it  continued  to 
advance  until  the  machine  guns  opened 
fire  on  it,  killing  sixteen  and  wounding 
as  many  more. 

These  various  movements  of  that  Fri- 
day afternoon  appear  to  be  parts  of  a 
scheme  that  somehow  missed  fiire.  The 
conspiracy  has  been  traced  to  three 
men,  .  Count  Matuschka,  Herr  von 
Rheinbaben  of  the  Press  Department 
of  the  old  Foreign  Office,  and  Martin, 
a  journalist.  The  watchword  was  to 
be  "Redheart"  and  in  the  homes  of  the 
three  men  were  found  a  number  of 
black  brassards  on  which  had  been 
embroidered   a  red  heart. 


Transylvanian 
Rumanians 


The  Rumanians  liv- 
ing in  Hungary  have 
voted  to  unite  with 
their  brethren  in  the  independent  king- 
dom of  Rumania  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Alps.  There  has  been  some  doubt 
as  to  the  attitude  of  the  Transylvanian 
Rumanians  because  the  government  of 


the  Rumanian  kingdom  has  been  reac- 
tionary and  oppressive.  The  Jews  were 
unconstitutionally  debarred  from  vot- 
ing and  the  landlords  ruled  the  peas- 
antry. On  this  account  there  had  been 
agrarian,  labor  anl  racial  riots  before 
the  war.  Rumania  was  persuaded  to 
enter  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Allits 
by  assurances  of  support  from  the  Rus- 
sians to  the  north  and  the  Salonica 
army  to  the  south,  but  both  failed  h^r. 
The  Rumanians  began  the  campaign  by 
an  invasion  of  Transylvania  thru  the 
mountains  in  order  to  secure  the  ter- 
ritory that  they  claimed.  But  the  Ger- 
man and  Austrian  troops  under  Mack- 
ensen  cut  them  off  by  occupying  the 
passes  thru  which  they  had  entered 
while  the  Bulgars  invaded  Rumania 
from  the  south.  In  a  few  weeks  Ru- 
mania was  overrun,  Bucharest  was  cap- 
tured and  the  Rumanian  Government 
forced  to  flee  to  Jassy  near  the  Russian 
boundary.  Here  it  was  decided  to  de- 
mocratize the  kingdom  by  granting 
equal  suffrage  to  the  men  of  all  races 
and  religions  and  to  reform  the  land 
laws. 

The  collapse  of  Rupsia  gave  Ruma- 
nia a  chance  to  annex  Bessarabia  on 
the  east,  which  contains  a  large  Ru- 
manian population,  as  now  the  collapse 
of  Austria-Hungary  gives  her  a  chance 
to  annex  Transylvania  on  the  west. 
Here  the  Rumanians  lay  claim  to 
twenty-six  Hungarian  provinces,  but 
these    include    a    considerable    German 


t'lenii  J tiuntrfitiny 

THE  WHITE  HOUSE  IN  PARIS 
I'ri«idont  Wilson's  home  while  he  i.s  at  the  Peace  Conference  will  be  at  the   Pari.s  house  of   Prince 
Joachim  Murat — an  elaborate  mansion  requested  for  the  President's  use  by  the  French  (>overnment 


I'rrHK  tllunlrtiUno 

WHJOKK   I'UKHIDKNI    WII,.S(JN    WII.I-  KOI, I)   INIOKMAI.   DISCU.S.SIONS  OK   I'KACK 
A    r<T«'ption    room    in   Iho   Murat,   iminHJon    llinl   hiiH    \>rvn   (IcHiKiiiili'd    for   I  hi-    I'rcHid.-nt'H   Hrtocifil   use. 
ArruTlrnn  noI'IUth  hav*^  InHttilli-il  ii  complete  lelephon*-  cxchantfc  and   private  wiri'M  thruoiit  Ihc  housn 
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St.  LdutH  liepuftHo 

PEACE  HATH  ITS   PROBLEMS 


THG    GROANING    BOARD 

and  Magryar  population.  The  German 
colonies  form  an  island  in  an  alien 
population.  (The  reader  may  be  ire- 
minded  of  the  fanciful  explanation  of 
their  presence  given  in  Browning'3 
"Pied  Piper.")  The  National  Assem- 
bly of  the  Rumanians  of  Transylvania 
on  December  1  was  held  m  one  of  these 
German  cities,  Klausenburg,  which 
hereafter  may  be  known  by  its  Ru- 
manian name  of  Gyula  Fehervar.  The 
Assembly  voted  unanimously  for  union 
with  Rumania  on  the  basis  of  univer- 
sal manhood  suffrage,  liberty  of  lan- 
guage, religion  and  civil  rights,  and 
land  and  labor  reforms. 


The  Baltic 
Provinces 


The  complete  and  imme- 
diate retirement  of  the 
German  troops  from  Rus- 
sian territory  was  stipulated  in  the 
first  draft  of  the  armistice,  but  on  fur- 
ther consideration  this  was  changed  to 
make  the  evacuation  "as  soon  as  the 
Allies,  taking  into  account  the  internal 
situation  of  these  territories,  shall  de- 
cide that  the  time  for  this  has  come." 


that's  some  Pii;42Lt; 

The  reason  for  the  change  was  obvi- 
ously because  it  was  seen  that  the  Bol- 
sheviki  were  advancing  westward  as 
rapidly  as  the  Germans  retired,  and 
the  propertied  classes,  including  the 
German  barons,  were  anxious  to  have 
the  Allies  occupy  the  country  before 
the  German  forces  relinquished  con- 
trol. The  Esthonian  workmen  are  most- 
ly Bolsheviki  and  the  Lettish  troops 
have  formed  the  bodyguard  and  chief 
support  of  Lenine  and  Trotzky,  the 
Bolshevik  rulers  of  Russia.  In  the 
abortive  revolution  of  1905  the  Letts 
and  Esths  took  an  active  part  and 
were  in  the  end  put  down  with  great 
severity  and  executed  by  wholesale. 
Now  they  are  getting  their  revenge 
on  the  landlords  and  nobility. 

By  the  first  of  September,  when  the 
defeat  of  Germany  became  apparent, 
the  red  flag  was  raised  in  the  Baltic 
provinces.  At  Reval,  the  chief  seaport 
of  Esthonia,  four  hundred  German  sol- 
diers and  sailors  joined  in  the  move- 
ment and  paraded  the  streets  singing 


the  Marseillaise  in  defiance  of  their 
officers.  At  the  same  time  in  Petrograd 
the  Bolsheviki  formed  the  First  Reval 
Communist  Regiment  and  the  First 
Esthonian  Light  Artillery  Regiment  to 
take  possession  of  the  country. 

On  the  last  of  November  the  Bol- 
shevik army  crost  the  Narva  River  into 
Esthonia  and  the  Bolshevik  fleet  sailed 
from  Petrograd  into  Nai'va  harbor 
under  a  Swedish  flag.  According  to  re- 
ports of  refugees,  wholesale  carnage 
followed.  The  Soviet  Republic  estab- 
lished in  Esthonia  was  recognized  by 
the  Russian  Soviet  Government  and  by 
the  new  German  Socialist  Government. 

Meantime  the  old  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment of  Esthonia,  which  had  been 
anti-German  and  anti-Bolshevik,  had 
been  sending  urgent  appeals  to  the 
Allies  to  come  to  their  rescue.  The 
White  Guards,  who  under  a  German 
officer.  Count  Keller,  had  tried  to  de- 
fend Esthonia  from  the  Bolsheviki, 
were  badly  beaten  and  half  annihilat- 
ed in  the  battle. 

On  the  1st  of  December  the  British 
fleet  reached  the  Baltic  ports  and  land- 
ed a  force  at  Reval  for  the  protection 
of  life  and  property. 


The  Czechs 
in  Danger 


Hafiiutu  in  iiiuuklyn  tfaitu  huule  Sttmaon  m  ifay>un  uuily  .\twa 

MAKING  DEMOCRACY  SAFE   FOR  THE   W01{L1) 

PUT    OUT    TlIK     FIRE    IN     TlIK     RUINS  THK    WATCH     ON     TlIK    RIIINK — 1918 


The  situation  in  Siberia 
is  becoming  daily  more 
alarming  as  winter  seta 
in.  The  collapse  of  the  old  government 
in  Germany  has  increased  the  power 
of  the  Bolsheviki  and  they  are  gaining 
ground  toward  the  west,  north  and  east 
if  not  the  south.  On  the  west  thev  are 
reoccupying  the  Baltic  provinces  as 
the  Germans  evacuate.  In  the  north 
the  Allied  and  American  troops  have 
had  to  withstand  fierce  attacks  by  the 
new  Bolshevik  army.  The  eastward  ad- 
vance of  the  Soviet  forces  has  practi- 
cally expelled  the  Czecho-Slovaks  from 
European  Russia  and  with  them  im- 
mense throngs  of  fugitives  from  Bol- 
shevik tyranny  and  famine.  The  popu- 
lation of  Omsk,  normally  200,000,  has 
been  swelled  to  800,000,  mostly  desti- 
tute. The  Omsk  Government  has  been 
obliged  to  prohibit  the  entrance  of  any 
more  people.  The  hospitals  are  almost 
out  of  drugs  and  bandages.  The  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  has  got  one  shipment 
thru  to  Omsk,  but  that  is  altogether 
inadequate.  Of  two  thousand  Bolshevik 
prisoners  and  refugees  transported 
across  Siberia  nearly  half  perished 
from  disease,  starvation  and  exposure 
during  the  six  weeks  required  by  their 
train  to  go  from  the  Urals  to  the  Pa- 
cific. The  American  Government  has 
appropriated  $5,000,000  for  Russian 
relief  and  20,000  tons  of  supplies  are 
on  the  way. 

The  Czecho-Slovak  troops  are  still 
holding  the  Siberian  frontier  at  the 
Urals,  but  they  have  become  alienated 
from  the  Omsk  Government  by  the 
coup  d'etat  of  Admiral  KoK'hak.  They 
are  mostly  republicans  and  socialists 
and  they  do  not  want  to  fight  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Czar,  which  they 
suspect  to  be  the  aim  of  this  move- 
ment. President  Masaryk,  of  the  now 
Czecho-Slovak  republic  at  Prague,  is 
very  anxious  to  get  his  troops  out  of 
Siberia    and    back    to    Bohemia,    whoie 
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they  are  now  needed  to  protect  their 
country  against  the  Magyars,  but  he 
feels  under  obligation  to  the  Allies  to 
keep  them  in  Siberia  until  they  are 
relieved  by  Allied  forces  or  a  Russian 
army  can  be  organized. 

The  Bolshevik  forces  opposing  the 
Czechs  are  said  now  to  number  227,- 
000,  but  this  may  be  doubled  in  the 
spring  and  later  raised  to  three  or 
four  million  if  the  plans  of  the  Soviet 
Government  are  carried  out.  The  new 
armies  are  being  organized  and  trained 
by  German  and  Magyar  officers  from 
among  the  prisoners  taken  by  the  Rus- 
sians when  they  were  in  the  war.  The 
Czechs  in  Russia  numbtr  about  80,000. 

To  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  peo- 
ple the  papers  of  Omsk  assure  them 
that  an  army  of  600,000  American 
troops  is  coming  soon  to  their  rescue. 
Altho  there  is  no  authority  for  this  the 
papers  there  are  not  allowed  to  pub- 
lish anything  to  the  contrary. 

The  new  dictator,  Admiral  Kolchak, 
has  failed  to  receive  the  support  that 
he  expected  when  he  seized  the  su- 
preme power.  The  All-Russian  Govern- 
ment of  Ufa  is  opposed  to  him.  The 
Archangel  Government  of  Tchaikovsky 
is  non-committal.  The  British  has  not 
yet  recognized  him.  General  Semenov, 
commander  of  the  Manchurian  Cossacks, 
whom  the  Allies  and  America  have 
been  supporting  with  men  and  money, 
is  openly  defiant.  Admiral  Kolchak  has 
accordingly  ordered  his  removal  and 
appointed  General  Valkov  to  succeed 
him.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  Semenov  will 
tamely  accJfept  the  dismissal,  and,  since 
he  controls  the  railroad  from  Chita 
«ast,  he  might  cut  off  Omsk  ffom  its 
sole  source  of  reinforcements  and  sup- 
plies. 

Premier  Lloyd  George 
^^^  states     that    the     Allies 

Indemnities  ^jn  demand  that  Ger- 
many pay  the  whole  cost  of  the  war. 
This,  he  estimates,  will  amount  to 
$120,000,000,000  for  the  Allies.  The 
total  wealth  of  Germany  before  the  war 
was,  he  says,  between  $60,000,000,000 
and  $100,000,000,000.  The  cost  of  the 
war  to  Germany  was  from  $30,000,- 
000,000  to  .$35,000,000,000.  So,  we 
may  infer,  if  all  the  wealth  of  Ger- 
many were  confiscated  it  would  not 
pay  more  than  half  the  indemnity  to 
be  demanded. 

The  Premier  states  that  all  claims 
of  the  Allies  must  be  paid  before  the 
German  internal  war  debt.  But  the  in- 
demnity must  be  exacted  in  such  a 
way  as  not  to  do  more  harm  to  the 
country  that  receives  it  than  the  coun- 
try that  is  paying  it.  This  the  experts 
appointed  by  the  British  Cabinet  be- 
lieve can  be  done.  The  German  people 
have  already  to  pay  in  taxes  on  their 
own  war  debt,  according  to  the  Amer- 
ican F'ederal  Reserve  Board,  three 
times  as  mufh  per  capita  as  the  people 
of  the  (Jnited  States,  altho  their  wealth 
is  leM  than  half  as  great. 

The  cost  of  the  war  to  Great  Brit- 
ain was,  according  U)  Lloyd  George, 
$40,000,000,000,  which  is  more  than 
it«  cout  to  Germany.  The  Belgian  In- 
dustrial f'ommittee  calculat«;H  the  dam- 
ajfe  U}  Belgium  thru  the  German  mili- 


■^:/'-^ 


Darling  in  \eic  York  Trihune  Harding  in  Brooklyn  Eagle 

HOW  ABOUT  THOSE  RISING  PRICES  "ON  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  WAR"? 

STILL    THE    BLAMED    THING    DOESN'T    FALL  THUY    HAVEN'T    SURRENDERED    YET 

tary  occupation  and  seizure  of 
machinery  and  raw  materials  at  $1,- 
200,112,000.  To  this  will  be  added  the 
military  expenditure  and  other  claims, 
raising,  according  to  unofficial  esti- 
mates, the  total  Belgian  bill  to  $7,600,- 
000,000.  The  Paris  Matin  puts  the 
French  claims  as  follows: 

Return  of  ISTl  indemnity 
of  $1,000,000,000  with  in- 
terest    $12,000,000,000 

Expenses  of  present  war.  .  .   28.000.0{)().(K)0 

Pensions    S.OOO.OOO.OOO 

Damage.s    20.000,000.000 


$68,000,000,000 
Lloyd  George's  estimate  of  the 
claims  against  Germany  did  not  ap- 
parently include  the  cost  to  Russia, 
said  to  be  $21,000,000,000,  or  to  the 
United  States,  about  $18,000,000,000. 
It  is  not  yet  known  whether  the  United 
States  will  present  a  bill  for  indemni- 
ties, but  at  any  rate,  according  to  the 
armistice,  the  expenses  of  the  army  of 
occupation  are  to  be  paid  by  Germany. 


The  men  who  left  big 
business  to  take 
Washington  positions 
as  war  executives  are  for  the  most 
part  goinu;  back  to  their  peace  time  po- 


Wartime 
Leaders  Resign 


sitions  now  that  the  actual  war  emerg- 
ency is  past.  Charles  M.  Schwab,  di- 
rector-general of  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation,  to  whom  is  chiefly  cred- 
ited the  excellence  of  our  shipbuilding 
output,  has  resigned  his  government 
position  in  order  to  resume  work  as 
head  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corpora- 
tion. Charles  Piez,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation,  is  to  succeed  Mr. 
Schwab. 

John  D.  Ryan,  director  of  Air  Serv- 
ice and  Second  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War,  has  returned  to  his  position  as 
president  of  the  Anaconda  Copper 
Company. 

Bernard  M.  Baruch  has  resigned  as 
chairman  of  the  War  Industries  Board, 
but  has  been  asked  by  President  Wil- 
son to  be  ready  to  come  to  Europe  for 
special  service  with  the  peace  delega- 
tion. 

The  railroads  have  lost  not  only  Di- 
rector General  McAdoo.  but  also  Rob- 
ert S.  Lovett,  director  of  the  railroad 
administrator's  division  of  capital  ex- 
penditures. Judge  Lovett  will  take  his 
former  position  of  executive  chairman 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 


ll'irllna  In  Smt  Y'irk  Trllmnn  On  ui  Chintijn  Tnlmuit 

SOMEFJODY'S  GOT  TO   RUN  THE   RAILROADS 
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SANTA    CLAUS    FOLLOWS    THE    FLAG 

A  hundred  thousand  mail  sacks  filled  with  Christmas  packages  for  the  American  army  in  France 
are  being  loaded  aboard  steamers  now.  This  corner  of  one  of  the  sorting  stations  for  the  overseas 
Christmas  mail  suggests  the  size  of  the  job  that  the  soldiers'  Santa  Claus  has  on  his  hands  this 
year.    The  tags   hanging  along  the   line  mark   the  various   destinations:    Aviation    Corps,    C.   A.    C, 

Q.    M..    Labor    Division,    Pioneer    Infantry,   etc. 


Taxes  and       '^^^  national  tax  bill  now 

,  under  debate  in  the  Sen- 

ate calls  for  a  revenue 
of  $5,878,486,000  next  year  and 
contains  provision  for  a  maximum 
levy  of  $4,000,000,000  in  1920.  It  is 
the  1920  clause  that  is  bringing  the 
chief  Qpposition  to  it.  Republican  sen- 
ators brought  in  a  minority  report  on 
the  ground  that  Congress  should  not 
undertake  to  say  so  far  in  advance 
what  the  requirements  of  1920  will  be, 
and  point  out  that  the  very  fact  of 
recent  rapidly  changing  conditions 
which  enabled  the  Committee  on 
Finance  to  reduce  the  bill  by  $2,000,- . 
000^000  is  evidence  of  the  inadvisabil- 
ity  of  legislating  for  taxes  so  far 
ahead.  On  the  other  hand  Senator 
Simons,  who  introduced  the  bill,  con- 
tends that  the  two-year  forecast  is 
necessary  to  enable  producers  to  fix 
their  prices  and  to  prevent  excess 
profits  based  on  a  continuance  of  war 
rates. 

The  general  plan  of  the  bill  is  to 
raise  about  $4,600,000,000  by  income 
taxes  similar  to  last  year,  and  by  war 
and  excess  profits  taxes,  and  to  raise 
$1,400,000,000  from  other  sources  of 
revenue. 

There  have  been  two  notable 
changes  in  the  bill  since  it  reached  the 
Senate.  The  zone  system  of  postage  on 
second-class  mail  matter  has  been  elim- 
inated, beginning  next  July,  and  pre- 
war postage  rates  on  first-class  mail 
will  be  in  force  again.  The  other  amend- 
ment places  a  10  per  cent  tax  upon  the 
net  profits  of  industry  employing  chil- 
dren of  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of 
age,  except  under  an  eight-hour  law. 

There  will  be  another  Liberty  Loan 
issue  next  spring,  probably  our  last 
great  popular  war  loan.  It  is  expected 
that  the  amount  will  be  $5,000,000,000 
and  that  the  bonds  will  be  of  short 
maturity,  less  than  ten  years. 

Former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
McAdoo  asked  Congress  for  legislation 
to  permit  the  Government's  continuation 
of  loans  to  the  Allies  for  one  year  after 


the  end  of  the  war  in  order  to  finance 
their  purchase  of  food  and  reconstruc- 
tion materials  in  this  country.  Since 
the  United  States  has  absorbed  much 
of  the  world's  supply  of  gold  in 
the  last  few  years,  the  officials  of 
Allied  nations  have  not  the  resources, 
either  in  cash  or  ready  credit,  to  pay 
for  the  purchases  of  food,  iron  and 
steel,  machinery,  cotton  and  other  ma- 
terials that  they  need  to  get  from  the 
United  States  during  the  next  few 
years,  to  aid  in  their  physical  recon- 
struction programs. 

.  _ ,  America's  naval  strength  in 

A  Bigger  ^ggQ  will  be  at  least  twice 
^*^y  as  great  as  it  was  in  1917  if 
the  plans  now  under  consideration  by 
the  House  Naval  Committee  are  ap- 
proved. They  call  for  another  three- 
year  building  program  similar  to  that 
adopted  in  1915,  to  cost  $600,000,000 
and  to  add  156  ships  to  our  navy,  mak- 
ing its  total  of  vessels  in  1920  about 
1300,  including  40  battleships  and  329 
destroyers. 

In  recommending  the  plan  to  Con- 
gress, Secretary  Daniels  said: 

Navies  will  still  be  needed  as  an  interna- 
tioual  police  force  to  compel  compliance 
with  the  decree  of  an  international  trib- 
unal which  will  be  set  up  to  decide  differ- 
ences between  nations.  Naval  vessels  will 
have  large  peace  tasks  of  survey  and  dis- 
covery and  protection  in  addition  to  police 
duty  of  an  international  as  well  as  of  a 
national  character. 

Inasmuch  as  the  United  States  is  the 
richest  of  the  great  nations  and  has  suf- 
fered less  in  war  than  any  of  the  Allied 
powers,  it  will  devolve  upon  this  country 
to  make  a  contribution  to  the  navy  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  the  world  commensurate 
with  its  wealth,  its  commerce,  its  growing 
and  expanding  merchant  marine  and  its 
leadership  in  the  councils  of  free  peoples. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy's  annual 
report  gave  high  praise  to  our  navy's 
part  in  winning  the  war  by  carrying 
and  convoying  troops  overseas,  patrol- 
ling the  coast  and  danger  zones,  mine- 
sweeping  and  laying  mine  barriers  in 
the  North  Sea.  In  recognition  of  his 
achievements  as  commander  of  the 
American    fleet    in    European    waters. 


Vice-Admiral  Sims  is  to  be  named  full 
admiral.  He  is  the  first  officer  to  hold 
this  title  since  Admiral  Dewey. 

Since  it  is  probable  that  we  shall 
maintain  a  fleet  in  European  waters 
and  in  the  Pacific  for  some  time  to 
come,  the  regular  navy  is  asking  au- 
thorization for  an  increased  personnel. 
Its  strength  at  present  is  from  130,000 
to  140,000  men,  enonnously  augment- 
ed, of  course,  by  reserves  who  are  still 
in  service.  The  merchant  marine  is 
asking  for  220,000  officers  and  men  to 
operate  its  growing  fleet,  which  by  De- 
cember, 1919,  will  comprize  about 
1900  vessels. 

Business  After     American   industry   is 

the  War  T'T'^^  •  .  »,^  "^  1  ?  ^ 

ahead       with       the 

working  out  of  its  own  reconstruction 
program  and  the  extension  of  our  for- 
eign trade.  At  Atlantic  City  recently 
the  Reconstruction  Congress  of  the  U. 
S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  held  a  con- 
ference of  some  4000  leaders  of  Amer- 
ican business,  representing  420  indus- 
tries and  an  employed  capital  of  ap- 
proximately $20,000,000,000.  The  out- 
standingconclusionsof  theirconference 
were  three:  The  need  of  an  immediate 
quickening  of  peace  time  industries  to 
take  up  the  slack  of  war  demobilization, 
the  acceptance  of  cooperation  between 
capital  and  labor  so  as  to  bring  about 
the  greatest  opportunity  for  each,  and 
the  desire  for  the  widest  possible  free- 
dom of  trade  during  the  transition 
period. 

The  conference  recommended  that 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  inaugurate 
a  gene'ral  system  of  joint  committees  of 
employers  and  employees  to  adjust  in- 
dustrial disputes.  The  platform  sug- 
gested for  these  committees  included 
regularity  of  employment,  the  right  of 
workers  to  organization  and  collective 
bargaining,  the  establishment  of  im- 
partial arbitration  agencies,  a  minimum 
living  wage  for  all  workers,  a  standard- 
ized wage  for  a  standardized  perform- 
ance, the  appointment  of  a  responsible 
executive  to  superintend  relations  be- 
tween the  workers  and  the  manage- 
ment. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Redfield  in 
his  annual  report  urged  the  expansion 
of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domes- 
tic Commerce  to  enable  it  to  give  effec- 
tive aid  to  American  manufacturers 
and  merchants  in  taking  full  advantage 
of  after-the-war  world  trade  opportuni- 
ties. He  especially  urged  the  appoint- 
ment of  additional  commercial  at- 
taches and  trade  commissioners  in 
Europe,  South  America,  Africa  and 
Australia. 

The  chief  industrial  and  commercial 
forces  in  both  hemispheres  will  be  i-oady 
to  launch  great  organizations  on  the  tH>m- 
mercial  seas  in  qiiest  of  trade.  The  iustiuvt 
of  commercial  self-preservatiou  demands 
organized  action.  This  is  not  the  time  t\>r 
short-sighted  thrift. 


Altho   the   demo- 
bilization  of   our 


Jobs  for 

Returning  Soldiers 

troops  IS  proceed- 
ing slowly,  the  pressure  of  men  look- 
ing for  work  is  already  beginning  to 
be  felt  and  is  being  met  by  extensive 
plans    of    increased    manufacture    and 
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construction.  The  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board  has  arranged  with  the  War 
Department  to  give  the  men  of  the  se- 
lective army  now  in  camp  waiting  de- 
mobilization official  information  of  jobs 
in  shipyards  and  in  the  crews  of  mei'- 
chant  vessels.  There  will  be  200,000 
jobs  of  this  sort  available  to  released 
soldiers  within  the  next  few  months. 

Every  employe  of  the  railroads  who 
left  to  join  the  army  or  navy  has  been 
given  a  definite  promise  of  his  former 
position.  This  means,  it  is  estimated, 
that  more  than  400,000  soldiers  can 
step  into  their  old  work  in  railroad 
offices,  shops  or  trains  as  soon  as  they 
are  discharged. 

The  War  Labor  Policies  Board  has 
recommended  the  immediate  inaugura- 
tion of  public  works  on  a  large  scale 
by  the  Federal  Government,  and  an 
appropriation  bill  will  be  laid  before 
Congress  shortly  for  starting  river  and 
harbor  work,  national  highways  and 
reclamation  projects.  If  the  necessary 
funds  are  appropriated  there  will  be 
abundant  opportunity  for  labor  then. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Lane  has  al- 
ready surveyed,  planned  and  estimated 
irrigation  projects  on  which  100,000 
men  could  be  put  to  work. 

The  labor  information  bureaus  es- 
tablished by  the  Federal  Employment 
Service  in  every  community  and  car- 
ried out  with  the  aid  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense,  the  War  Camp  Com- 
munity Service,  the  "Y"  and  most  of 
the  other  soldiers'  welfare  organiza- 
tions will  have  on  record  available  jobs 
thruout  the  country  and  will  help  both 
men  and  women  to  find  the  work  they 
want  to  do.  The  Federal  Employment 
Service  placed  over  two  million  civil- 
ian workers,  chiefly  in  war  jobs,  in 
1918. 


Plots  and 
Rumors  of  Plots 


The  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  A.  Bruce  Bielaski, 
has  been  giving  before  the  Senate 
committee  sensational  testimony  on  the 
activities  of  German  propagandists  in 
this  country.  The  information  that  the 
Secret  Service  has  collected  shows 
that  a  cable  from  former  German  Am- 
bassador von  Bemstorff  to  Dr.  Albert 
offerfrd  th»;  W'ashini^ton  I'ont  for  .sale 
to  German  authorities  for  $2,000,000; 
that  Samuel  Untermeyer,  a  prominent 
New  York  lawyer,  acted  for  German 
intere.sts  in  an  attempt  to  buy  the  Ne\f 
York  Hvv;  that  William  Bayard  Hale. 
while  employed  by  Hearst  at  a  salary 
of  $300  a  week,  was  receiving  $15,000 
a  year  from  the  German  Government 
to  promote  its  propaganda  in  this  coun- 
try, that  Ambassador  von  BernstorfF 
urged  Hpecial  favors  for  Mr.  Hale  in 
Germany,  "a.s  Hear.Ht  has  placed  him- 
self outspokenly  on  our  side";  that  Ed- 
ward L.  Fox,  an  American  newspaper- 
man, Dubmittfed  to  Captain  von  Papen, 
m'iWtury  atUirhe  of  the  German  em- 
basfly  here,  plany.  for  .stirring  up  a  war 
fcare  between  Japan  and  the  United 
State's  in  \'.i\')  in  order  to  stop  our 
shipments  of  munitions  to  the  Allies; 
that  the  German  Consul  General  in 
Chif-aifo  presented  to  his  rhief,  I>r.  Al- 
b*»rt.,  a  plan  for  blocking  our  shipment 


of  airplanes  to  the  Allies  by  purchas- 
ing the  Wright  factory  and  patents; 
that  systematic  propaganda  was  spread 
thru  the  United  States  to  rouse  Irish 
and  Jewish  sentiment  against  the  Al- 
lies. 

A  list  of  "important"  persons  in  this 
country,  made  out  by  Dr.  A.  Karl 
Fuehr,  former  consular  official  in  To- 
kio,  was  produced  by  Mr.  Bielaski  to 
show  supposedly  pro-German  senti- 
ment. The  list  included  William  Ran- 
dolph Hearst,  owner  of  many  maga- 
zines and  nine  newspapers;  Oswald 
Garrison  Villard,  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post;  Edward  Rumely,  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Mail;  Professors 
Shephard,  Sloane  and  Eugene  Smith, 
of  Columbia;  Muensterberg,  Hart  and 
Francke,  of  Harvard;  Sanborn,  of  Van- 
derbilt;  McDonald,  of  Indiana;  Sche- 
vill,  of  Chicago;  McClellan  and  Rich- 
ardson, of  Princeton;  Faust,  of  Cor- 
nell; Jastrow,  of  Wisconsin;  Jordan, 
of  Stanford;  Hon.  Peter  Grosscup, 
Hon.  Richard  Bartholdt,  George  S. 
Viereck.  Many  of  the  men  mentioned 
have  made  specific  denials  of  pro-Ger- 
man affiliations  and  pointed  to  their 
own  writings  as  proof.  Edward  A. 
Rumely  is  now  under  indictment  for 
concealing  the  ownership  of  the  Mail 
from  the  Alien  Property  Custodian. 

A  large  part  of  the  evidence  Mr. 
Bielaski  introduced  consisted  of  let- 
ters and  telegrams  from  William  Ran- 
dolph Hearst  directing  the  editorial 
policy  of  his  newspapers.  Urging  an 
embargo  on  American  shipments  to 
the  Allies,  Mr.  Hearst  wired  on  Febru- 
ary 25,  1917:  "Let  us  end  these  ship- 
ments of  food  and  ammunition  and 
money  to  the  warring  nations  of 
Europe.  Let  us  feed  our  own  people, 
build  up  our  own  country,  conserve 
our  own  resources."  On  February  24, 
1917,  he  cabled  to  William  Bayard 
Hale  in  Berlin:  "I  cannot  see  why  the 
century-old  friendship  of  the  United 
States  and  Germany  cannot  be  main- 
tained and  perpetuated." 


Next  Year's  Seven       Advance       esti- 

Billion  Dollar  Budget     "i'^*^''     ^\^^^ 

Government  ex- 
penditures during  the  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning next  July  call  for  an  outlay  oi 
$7,448,415,838,  of  which  about  .$5,000,- 
000,000  will  go  to  the  War  and  Navy 
departments,  $893,000,000  to  pay  inter- 
est on  the  war  debt,  and  $579,000,000 
for  continuing  the  building  of  a  mer- 
chant marine.  These  expenses  are  less 
than  one-third  of  our  appropriations 
for  the  current  year  and  about  sever 
times  our  ordinary  annual  expendi- 
tures. 

The  War  Department  asks  $2,556,- 
000,000  for  bringing  the  army  home 
from  Europe,  maintaining  part  of  the 
force,  continuing  fortifications,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment estimates  its  need  at  $2,656,000.- 
000,  including  a  renewal  of  the  naval 
emergency  fund  approved  by  Con- 
gress last  year  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  additional  destroyers, 
submarine  chasers  and  other  special 
craft. 

TTie  Shipping  Board  asks  for  $500,- 
000,000  for  building  ships  already  au- 
thorized by  Congress,  $60,000,000  for 
operation  of  vessels,  $17,451,000  for 
recruiting  and  training  officers  and 
crews,  and  $1,453,000  for  incidental  ad- 
ministration   expenses. 

General  March  has  stated  that  after 
the  signing  of  the  armistice  more  than 
$16,000,000,000  was  lopped  off  the 
original  $19,000,000,000  war  budget  of 
the  army. 

The  most  striking  equipment  ap- 
propriation of  the  army  budget  is  for 
the  air  service.  Under  aircraft  produc- 
tion a  lump  sum  estimate  of  approxi- 
mately $145,000,000  is  submitted,  sup- 
plemented by  an  additional  $20,000,- 
000  for  the  air  service  itself. 

An  unusual  item  in  the  estimates  li 
$20,000,000  asked  for  conducting  the 
decennial  census  thruout  the  Unitec 
States. 


A  MtJNIIMKNT  'I  O  (;KNKUAI,  I'KltSII  IN(; 
Ni-w  York  hiiii  ri!ifn<-(l  one  of  iln  liUMim'  trulllc  fi'nIcrH,  ut  which  corml  nict  ion  w  I'ow  iiiKhi-  wiiy 
Tor  nri  ovrhciul  vi'hicli-  ilrivf  and  i-lulioiHtc  imr>ir)vf'm<  nlH,  I'crHhiriK  Siiiiiir.'.  in  honor  of  the 
vl<'torlou«  corr  miinfliT  of  th«'  A.  K.  !•'.  The  BnUHro  im  on  Korty-MM'ond  .Sl.rccI  juhI  houUi  of  t.ht 
f;riin(l  Central  'I'lTmlnal.  Th«'  iflrilrT  whirh  IHIm  t''">to«niph  HhowH  hciriK  drawn  into  ulin-i-  ih  on" 
of  ihc  hirKiiit  foundation   pl<Tc«  of  the  r>verhea<l   drivi'.    It    widj/'hw  ciifhly   toriH   and    n-nnirrd   (ifty-twii 

hoTHrH    to    pull    il    into    (Kwilioii 


A  LAND  WITHOUT  A  COUNTRY 


In  the  following  story  Misa  Putnam  shown 
Luxemburg  to  he  illustrative  of  the  smaller 
Euruptan  nations  in  its  struyijle  against 
iiijyressiun  from  neitjhboriny  powers.  Like 
Belgium,  a  victim  of  the  German  invasion, 
Luxemburg  is  determined  to  maintain  its 
independence.  Miss  I'utnam's  latest  book  is 
"Luxemburg  and  Her  Neighbors."  She  is 
also  the  author  of  "Alaace  and  Lorraine." 

WHEN  General  Pershing  en- 
tered Luxemburg  and  stood, 
very  tall,  on  a  small  balcony 
looking  out  on  the  city,  be- 
side Marie  Adelaide,  the  girlish  Grand 
Duchess  of  the  little  country  which, 
unarmed  for  decades,  nestled  quietly 
and  conservatively  among  the  great 
armed  powers  of  Europe,  history  for 
Luxemburg  was  being  made — and  in 
spirit  quite  different  from  that  which 
animated  the  negotiators  who  were  trav- 
eling down  to  Vienna  in  these  same 
autumn  months  two  hundred  and  four 
years  ago. 

Luxemburg,  in  many  ways,  is  a  kind 
of  touchstone  on  which  European  his- 
tory has  left  its  mark.  It  has  been,  in 
fact,  a  football  in  European  diplomacy. 
It  is  a  little  principality  of  only  999 
square  miles,  with  a  population  of  less 
than  three  hundred  thousand,  who  live 
under  a  constitutional  parliamentary 
government  that  is  headed  by  a  young 
woman,  who  guides  the  diminutive  ship 
of  state  with  the  aid  of  a  minister  who 
is  practically  controlled  by  popular 
vote.  It  is  a  simple  nation,  with  a  sim- 
ple court  decorated  by  a  graceful  young 
lady — a  political  unit,  very  small,  with 
a  proletariat  heretofore  in  thoroly  com- 
fortable circumstances,  apprehending 
no  military  service.  It  enjoys  great 
variety  in  the  productivity  of  its  soil. 
It  is  rich  in  mineral  wealth.  Its  stock 
breeds  and  horses  are  known  all  over 
Europe.  And,  curiously,  as  if  to  supply 
the  Grand  Duchess  and  all  the  nations 
round,  there  is  a  rose  crop  of  great 
abundance  in  one  section  of  the  land! 

This  little  Grand  Duchy,  with  its 
Lady  and  its  roses,  needed  no  soldiery 
to  protect  it.  It  was  unarmed — quite 
unlike  Belgium.  Six  great  powers  in- 
stead —  Austria,  Prussia, 
England,  Italy,  France  and 
Russia — had  united  in  de- 
claring it  neutral  and  sa- 
cred *  from  aggression  on 
any  side. 

But,  like  a  fly  caught  in 
a  trap,  the  little  land  found 
itself  caught  in  the  Prus- 
sian net  at  the  very  outset 
of  the  war.  It  knew,  it 
feared,  and  it  dreaded 
Prussia.  Indeed,  it  hated 
Prussia.  Sings  its  song: 

t^ome  ye  from  Belgian,   Prus. 

sia,   France, 
Our      Homeland      view      with 

friendly  glance, 
(.earn  how  here,  on  every  side. 
No  discontentniont  does  abide 
Tell  the  people,  near  and  far, 
"We  will  remain  just  what  we 

are." 
Contehtmcnt  you  may  plainly 


BY    RUTH    PUTNAM 

The  Pru.ssians  lived  up  to  Luxem- 
burg apprehensions.  On  the  second  day 
of  August  they  poured  troop  trains  into 
the  Grand  Duchy  capital  at  the  biief- 
est  intervals  consistent  with  their 
safety.  They  establishcjd  their  General 
Staff  in  the  City  of  Luxemburg  in  the 
shadow  of  the  old  fortress,  the  "inland 
Gibraltar,"  it  once  was  called,  a  fort- 
ress whose  guns  had  been  withdrawn 
long  since,  in  the  name  of  neutrality. 
After  a  time  the  General  Staff  passed 
on,  but  the  iron  hand  of  the  invader 
was  not  lifted.  In  a  few  weeks  Luxem- 
burgers  began  to  feel  the  shortage  of 
food.  They  could  get  nothing  from  Bel- 
gium thru  accustomed  commercial  chan- 
nels. The  Belgian  Relief  Commission, 
when  applied  to,  was  unable  to  holp  be- 
cause England  refused  to  perm.it  sup- 
plies to  enter  Luxemburg  to  be  used 
up  by  Germany.  Not  until  November 
was  there  relief,  when  Switzerland 
came  to  the  rescue.  Day  by  day,  dur- 
ing the  four  years  of  the  Great  War, 
pressure  of  German  occupation  grew 
heavier — so  that  there  were  at  the  end 
of  the  Great  War  more  than  thirty  of- 
ficers and  two  thousand  native  Lux- 
emburgers  in  the  Belgian  and  French 
armies.  The  free  press  had  to  give  way. 
Telegraph,  mail  lines  and  the  railroads 
were  out  of  Luxemburg's  hands.  Arbi- 
trary imprisonment  replaced  the  u.^ual 
procedures,  and  Delegates  of  the  Lower 
Chamber  of  the  Luxemburg  Parliament 
were  no  longer  immune  from  arrest. 
In  short,  from  the  day  that  the  girl 
Duchess  protested  against  the  invasion 
of  her  land,  the  Huns  treated  Luxem- 
burg as  conquered  territory  and,  even 
tho  eventually  the  Gei'mans  paid  Lux- 
emburg something  like  a  million  and  a 
half  francs  for  the  damage  they  have 
•  done,  Luxemburg  remembers  Prussia 
— as  a  land  of  Prussians! 

All  this  is  simply  illustrative  of  the 
manner  in  which,  for  centuries,  the 
land  that  is  Luxemburg  has  been  a 
plaything     among     the     powers.     The 


\ 
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Kw\  Prussian  we  will  never  be  ! 


With  no  natural  boundaries  to  assist  it,  and  closely  ircdgcd  in  bij 
three  disputing  neighbors,  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Lujcmburg  has  had 
a  history  of  struggle  to  maintain  its  political  unity,  and  has  natur- 
ally become  a  "football  in  European  diplomacy."  Topographicalhi 
it  might  be.  and  historically  it  has  been,  in  turn  a  part  of  each  of 
its  surrounding  neighbors,  and  its  people  have  retained  some  of  the 
most      doiniitant      characteristics      of      all      the      three      countries 


Grand  Duchy  might  be  called  an  experi- 
ment in  international  arbitration.  In 
1815  the  slogan  of  the  powers  was 
"legitimacy"  and  "balance  of  power," 
and  the  powers  did  strange  things  to 
satisfy  their  ideals.  Once,  indeed,  the 
little  realm  had  a  more  independent 
existence  as  a  simple  countship,  whose 
counts  lived  among  the  people  and 
looked  to  their  affairs.  Then  it  chanced 
that  Luxemburg  entered  European  pol 
itics,  and  four  of  its  rulers  became  em 
perors  in  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
They  made  Luxemburg  a  duchy.  The 
last  sovereign  to  have  no  interest  out- 
side of  Luxemburg  affairs  was  one 
Elizabeth  of  Goelitz,  who  sold  her 
rights — they  were  the  rights  of  mort- 
gagee only — to  Philip  of  Burgundy,  in 
the  fourteenth  century. 

Coming  down  thru  the  years,  then: 
For  a  century  Luxemburg's  fortunes 
were  identical  with  those  of  the  whole 
Netherlands;  then  Burgundians  were 
merged  with  Hapsburgs,  and  Charles 
the  Fifth  handed  over  the  Netherlands, 
together  with  Spain  and  his  share  of 
America,  to  Philip  the  Second.  In  1572 
the  Netherlands  revolted  and  seven  of 
the  twelve  northern  provinces  were 
made  into  the  Dutch  Republic,  and  the 
southern,  of  which  Luxemburg  was  one, 
remained  under  Spanish  dominion. 
Then,  in  the  next  general  treaty  re- 
adjustment, the  little  duchy  was  passed 
over,  with  the  remainder  of  the  Belgic 
Netherlands,  to  the  Austrian  Haps- 
burgs. Then  came  the  great  revolution 
in  France,  and  the  Belgic  Netherlanas 
became  ten  departments  of  France,  and 
Luxemburg  became  the  Department  of 
Forests — "the  Forest  Canton,"  as  it 
was  called.  Part  of  the  Belgians  sub- 
mitted willingly  to  this  apportionment 
of  themselves,  but  not  the  Luxem- 
burgers.  They  found  the  domination  of 
the  republican  Directory  very  trying; 
they  loved  their  Sundays  and  church 
festivals;  they  resented  being  forced 
to  celebrate  the  decades,  or  Tenth 
Day  of  Fetes,  in  commemoration  of  the 
republican  deeds  that  they  counted  as 
sacrilegious  and  according- 
ly  they  looked  with  antici- 
pation of  security  to  the 
strong  arm  of  Napoleon. 
When  Napoleon  fell,  ter- 
ritorial readjustments  were 
necessary,  the  Rhine  Con- 
vention fell  apart,  and  the 
paternal  benevolence  of 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  re 
apportioned  the  Luxemburg 
rights  and  boundaries. 

The  diplomats  did  not 
treat  the  Forest  Canton  as 
they  did  the  other  depart- 
ments withdrawn  from 
French  protection.  A  domi- 
nant idea  in  the  congress 
was  that  Prussia  needed 
expansion.  Consoquontly  it 
was  agreed  that  Prussia 
should  take  some  of  tho  ad- 
jacent Rhine  lands  that 
had  b^en  part  of  the  For 
eat    Canton    and    that     thf 
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Netherland  Nassaus  should  receive 
Luxemburg  in  place  of  their  own  Ger- 
man family  territory.  That  is,  it  was 
agreed  that  eastern  parts  of  the  For- 
est Canton  should  be  trimmed  off, 
neatly,  to  Prussia's  advantage,  ard 
that  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  should 
have  a  seat  in  the  new  German  Diet 
which  was  to  represent  the  German 
Confederation.  Undoubtedly  there  was 
a  distinct  Prussian  idea  that  the  United 
Netherlands  should  come  into  the  Ger- 
man Confederation  and 
the  presence  of  the  Nether- 
land King,  as  sovereign  of 
Luxemburg,  would  be  a 
good  entering  wedge  for 
this  desirable  consumma- 
tion. So,  in  1815,  Luxem- 
burg was  a  Grand  Duchy, 
her  Grand  Duke  being  the 
king  of  what  is  now  Hol- 
land and  Belgium.  Luxem- 
burg alone,  of  this  kingdom, 
was  linked  with  the  Ger- 
man Confederation,  yet  was 
treated,  administratively, 
no  differently  from  the 
other  Belgic  provinces.  It 
was  represented  proportion- 
ately, and  was  invariably 
rated  as  belonging  to  the 
Belgic  group.  When,  thus, 
the  revolution  of  1830  broke 
out,  the  Luxemburgers  sym- 
pathized with  their  Bel- 
gian brothers  in  a  common 
effort  to  expel  the  Dutch, 
their  volunteers  rushed  to 
Brussels,  while  those  who 
•tayed  at  home  disarmed 
the  Dutch  emissaries  at 
Ettelbruck.  In  the  same 
year  the  powers  decided  to  separate 
Luxemburg  from  the  newly  constituted 
kingdom  of  Belgium,  and  to  make  it  an 
entity  under  the  control  of  Holland.  Both 
Belgians  and  Luxemburgers  protested 
with  the  utmost  energy.  The  powers  did 
not  heed.  William  I  of  Holland,  for  rea- 
sons of  his  own,  refused  to  sign  the 
treaty.  Luxemburg  continued  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  Belgium,  a  happy  union 
which  lasted  for  eight  years,  which  the 
inhabitants  of  both  countries  expected 
to  last  forever.  But,  of  a  sudden,  in  1839. 
the  King  of  Holland  decided  to  accept 
the  settlement  which  had  been  pro- 
posed eight  years  before.  The  Belgians 
and  the  Luxemburgers,  both,  were 
thrown  into  consternation,  and  the 
scenes  that  followed  were  among  the 
most  pathetic  in  the  history  of  the  Bel- 
jfian  House  of  Representatives.  The 
only  exception  to  the  spirit  was  shown 
by  the  Luxemburgers  in  their  capital 
city,  where,  as  a  result,  from  1815  on,' 
in  accordance  with  the  resolutions  of 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  a  Prussian 
garrison  held  the  city  in  subjection  to 
the  King  Grand  Duke.  From  recogni- 
tion of  Belgic  independence  to  1839  the 
Grand  Duchy  remained  in  alliance  with 
the  new  Belgic  state,  altho  the  powers 
had  ordained  its  division  into  two  por- 
tions, one  to  go  to  Holland,  taking  the 
name  and  status  of  Grand  fJuchy,  the 
other  to  Belgium.  This  was  the  l>egin- 
ning  of  the  last  phase  of  Luxftmhurg 
history.  As  a  diminutive  Grand  Duchy 


it  took  up  this  phase  in  1839,  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Lon- 
don. Three  years  later  the  King  Grand 
Duke  forced  it  into  the  German  Cus- 
toms Union,  a  procedure  greatly  dis- 
liked by  the  people. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  advantageous 
trade  connections  with  Prussia  fol- 
lowed the  union,  no  warmer  feeling  of 
association  with  Prussia  ever  ensued. 
Yet,  tho  the  culture  in  Luxemburg  is 
French,    the    language    of    the    portion 


Prest  Jllustrating 

Grand  Duchess  Marie  Adelaide,  the  young  ruler  of  Luxemburg,  tcho 
voiced    the   protest    of    her    people    against    the    Oerman    invasion 

that  remained  Grand  Ducal  was  Teu- 
tonic— which  composite  suggests,  by  the 
way,  a  striking  character  of  Belgium 
itself.  At  last,  in  1866,  the  long  expect- 
ed crash  came  in  Germany,  and  Ger- 
many's dream  of  excluding  Austria 
from  the  Confederation  was  realized. 
Prussia  swallowed  "churches  and  stee- 
ples, and  all  the  good  peoples" — not 
only  Schleswig  Holstein,  but  Hesse  Cas- 
sel,  Nassau,  Hanover,  Brunswick — and 
then  paused  to  see  what  would  happen 
next.  Luxemburg  slipt  out  of  the  broken 
Confederation  and  refused  to  join  the 
North  German  Confederation,  with  the 
result,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  that 
just  when  it  seemed  that  Louis  Napo- 
leon was  about  to  buy  the  Grand  Duchy 
outright  from  the  Netherland  King, 
who  cared  little  about  his  property, 
Bismarck  inspired  an  obedient  press  in 
violent  j^rotest  against  allowing  "an 
ancient  German  land  to  pass  to  French 
control."  There  was  great  flurry  in 
Europe.  There  might  have  been  war. 
But  Pru.tsia  had  not  sufficiently  recov- 
ered from  her  difficulty  with  Austria, 
and  accordingly,  when  the  powers  met 
in  London  and  talked  over  the  question, 
Bismarck  agreed  that  the  Prussian 
garrison  which  had  represented  the  old 
Confederation  had  no  right  to  existence 
in  the  fortress  of  Luxemburg.  The  land 
was  left  unarmed,  as  the  interested  na- 
tions promised  to  hold  it  sacred.  Bis- 
marck, himself,  remarked  on  January 
2r>,  1871,  at  Versailles,  just  on  the  eve 


of  the  surrender  of  Paris,  that  Prussia 
had  not  been  strong  enough  to  fight 
about  Luxemburg  in  1866.  "Right,"  he 
said,  "was  not  on  Prussia's  side  any 
more  than  strength.  I  wanted  to  give 
it  to  Belgium,  but  I  found  no  support." 
So  the  troops  were  disbanded,  the  teeth 
of  the  fortress  were  drawn,  and  Lux- 
emburg was  declared  neutral. 

During  the  war  of  1870  the  immunity 
pledged  to  Luxemburg  was  preserved. 
But  out  of  that  war  the  Grand  Duchy 
emerged  with  another  link 
laid  on  it  by  Prussia,  for, 
under  the  pretext  that  the 
French  Railroad  Company, 
which  had  control  of  the 
Luxemburg  connections, 
had  broken  faith,  Germany 
succeeded  in  getting  con- 
trol of  the  system,  which 
it  solemnly  promised  on 
June  11,  1872,  never  to  use 
for  any  military  purpose  in 
case  of  war — with  what  re- 
sult we  now  know. 

Only     once     before     the 
Prussian  invasion  does  Wil- 
liam II,  the  ex-Kaiser,  come 
into    the    story    so    swiftly 
traced   here.    That   was    in 
1888,  when  shortly  after  he 
took  the  throne,  he  was  still 
disposed    to    accept    advice 
from  Bismarck,  he  went  to 
Duke  Adolph,  who  had  lost 
his  claim  on  Nassau  lands 
by     siding     with     Austria 
against    Prussia,   and   tvas, 
as   a   result,   in   exile.   The 
Kaiser  visited   him   during 
his  summer  sojourn  on  the 
Island   of  Mainau  in  Lake 
Constance    and    assured    him    that   he. 
the  Kaiser,  would  have  no  objection  to 
him,  the  Duke,  becoming  Grand   Duke 
of  Luxemburg  if  he  was  now  properly 
disposed  toward  Prussia;   Adolph  was 
well  disposed  toward  Hohenzollern  in- 
terests thereafter.   As  a   result,  when, 
in  1890,  King  Wilhelm  III  died  in  Hol- 
land, Luxemburg  entered  upon  a  new 
phase    of    "independence."    Instead    of 
having  a  regent,  she  now  had  a  sover- 
eign of  her  ovm.  Adolph  left  his  new 
realm  to  his  son  William  in  1905,  but 
William  died  in  1912.  He  had  no  sons. 
The  Luxemburg  Parliament  according- 
ly consented   to   recognize   Marie   Ade- 
laide, his  eldest  daughter,  as  the  heir. 
At  the  age  of  only  eighteen,  she  was 
inaugurated     as     the     Grand     Duchess 
Regnant.  Yet,  it  must  be  remembered, 
the     Luxemburgers     themselves     have 
chosen  neither  her  nor  her  kith  or  kin. 
The  striking  lesson  in  this  brief  and 
rather  casual   resume   is,   indeed,  that 
at  no  time   in  the  history  of  the  little 
realm    have    the    Luxemburgers    them- 
selves ever  been  consulted.  It  is  no  won 
der  that  theirs  is  a  conservative  state, 
r|uite  afraid  of  any  effort  at  self-deter- 
mination.   It   is   no   wonder  that    they 
must  look  upon  the  arrival  of  Per.shing 
and  the  Americans  with  slow  but  grate- 
ful   realization    that   a    new    order    in 
Europe  is  at  hand,  and  that,  if  it  wiph, 
F/Uxemburg  may  yet  bo  a  part  of  Bel- 
gium, with  no  less  but  rather  a  greater 
hatred  of  all  that  is  Prussian. 


A  TALK  WITH  ADMIRAL  SIMS 


VU'E-ADMIRAL     SIMS,     Com- 
niaiuler  of  the  American  Fleet 
in    European   waters,   is  a   tall, 
si)art'    man    with   a    kindly    eye 
ind  a  firm  but  humorous  twitch  about 
'<he  mouth.  His  close  cropped  beard  and 
teamed  face  make  him  look  very  much 
'.ike  our  Civil  War  hero,  General  Wil- 
liam Tecumseh   Sherman.  The  admiral 
has   his  office    at   the   American    Naval 
Headquarters  in  Grosvenor  Gardens,  a 
few    doors    from    the    American     Em- 
bassy.  When   1   presented   my   letter  of 
introduction  from  Secretary  Daniels  he 
received  me  sittinj?  before  his  well  or- 
dered desk   in  a  little  back  room   with 
an   English   coal   fire   cheerily   burning 
m  the  grate.  In  an  instant  I  perceived 
chat  he  would  talk  with 
the     most      agreeable, 
not  to  say  astonishing, 
frankness.  He  is  one  of 
chose  men   who  appar- 
ently does  not  hesitate 
W  say  what  he  thinks, 
for  what  he   thinks   is 
evidently    the    acme    of 
sense.  He  told  me  that 
che   United   States  had 
at  that  moment  thirty- 
seven     destroyers     op- 
erating at  our  base  at 
Quefenstown,       twenty- 
eight    at    our    base    at 
Brest,    and    twenty    at 
Gibraltar.      These,     of 
course,    were    in    addi- 
tion  to  the  battleships 
attached   to  the    North 
Fleet.   I  learned   after- 
ward that  he  is  the  one 
who      deserves      chief 
credit  for  the  complete 
amalgamation     of     the 
American  and  the  Brit- 
ish  navies.    So    closely 
indeed  have  the  fleets  of  the  two  great 
English    speaking   nations    worked    to- 
gether that  the  United  States  fleet  in 
European     waters     has     often     drawn 
requisitions    on     the    British     commis- 
sary department  in  the   same  manner 
as    upon    our    own    supply.    When,    for 
instance,   the    admiral   found   that   our 
men  needed  warmer  clothing  for  service 
m    the    cold   weather    (for   before   our 
men   came   over  to   England   they   had 
been  maneuvering  in  a  warm  climate) 
:he    British    supplies    were    placed    at 
our   disposal    and    we   had   no    trouble 
to  obtain  whatever  we  needed.  This  was 
all  due  to  the  mutual  rationing  systen; 
established  by  Admiral    Sims  and   the 
British    Admiralty.    The   admiral    said 
'.here  had  been  instances  of  collision  in 
:he  dark  between  British  and  American 
destroyers  and   England   and   America 
♦.hereupon  held  joint  court-martials  to 
aeiermine    where    the    culpability    lay. 
Sometimes  the   senior  presiding  officer 
was    a    Britisher    and    sometimes    an 
American.  So  highly  do  the  British  es- 
teem our  admiral   that  on  one  or  two 
occasions   he  had   flown   the  command- 
er's pennant  of  the  entire  Allied  fleet. 
Everywhere  I  went  in  navy  circles  I 
found  that  Admiral  Sims  was  regarded 
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with  the  greatest  respect  and  admira- 
tion. Tho  I  had  the  great  pleasure 
of  meeting  him  several  times  and 
was  once  his  guest  at  dinner,  the 
interview  in  which  he  gave  me  most 
of  the  facts  which  I  here  relate  took 
l)lace  on  April  1,  the  day  after  I 
arrived  in  London.  About  the  flrst 
thing  the  admiral  said  as  I  entered  his 
room  was,  "Last  April  the  German  sub- 
marines were  sinking  900,000  tons  per 
month.  We  have  reduced  the  submarine 
destruction  now  to  400,000  tons  a 
month.  We  are  solving  the  submarine 
problem."  As  it  is  generally  understood 
that  the  admiral  himself  suggested  the 


war  is  over, 

an 
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In  this  photograph,  taken  on  the  British  flagship  during  the  surrender  of  Ger- 
many's navy,  are,  left  to  right,  Admiral  Beatty,  British  Commander;  Admiral 
Rodman,  of  the  U,  S.  fleet;  King  George,  Prince  of  Wales,  Admiral  Sims 

convoj'  system  one  can  see  that  he  spoke 
on  this  subject  with  authority.  Ad- 
miral Sims  then  assured  me  that  the 
best  offensive  weapon  against  a  sub- 
marine was  the  depth  bomb.  When  a 
destroyer  detects  a  submarine  it  makes 
a  dash  for  it  and  drops  a  depth  bomb 
carrying  500  pounds  of  explosives, 
which  goes  off  eighty  feet  below  the 
surface  and  has  a  destructive  radius  of 
150  yards.  In  addition  to  the  depth 
bomb  our  destroyers  and  submarines 
were  just  being  equipt  with  certain 
listening  devices  with  which  they  could 
detect  the  German  submarines  under 
water.  "Only  last  week,"  said  the  ad- 
miral, "a  destroyer  followed  a  subma- 
rine for  six  hours  by  this  listening  de- 
vice, as  a  hound  follows  a  fox,  and  then 
got  it."  Two  months  later  I  met  on  the 
way  to  Rome  another  American  naval 
officer  who  assured  me  that  an  Ameri- 
can submarine  had  since  then  followed  a 
German  submarine  eighteen  hours  and 
caught  it.  These  listening  devices  are 
American  inventions  and  were  all  sent 
over  by  our  board  of  inventions  for  ex- 
perimental purposes.  All  Allied  boats  are 
now  equipt  with  them.  A  submarine  can 
only  go  a  little  while  submerged.  It  can 
always  be  overtak(>n  by  a  destroyer  and 


when  it  is  injured  it  has  to  come  to  the 
surface  and  can  then  be  destroyed.  If 
it  goes  to  the  bottom  there  are  special 
instruments  for  detecting  it  there.  A 
submarine  cannot  go  below  200  feet 
without  running  the  risk  of  being 
crushed  by  the  pressure.  It  cannot  re- 
main still  unless  resting  on  the  bottom 
and  the  movement  of  the  propeller  to 
keep  it  poised  under  water  is  sufficient 
to  be  heard  by  the  detecting  devices. 
The  Germans,  according  to  Admiral 
Sims,  then  had  about  200  destroyers, 
but  they  never  had  more  than  ten  or 
fifteen  out  at  a  time,  since  it  took  such  a 
long  time  for  the  Germans  to  overhaul 
and  repair  their  submarines  after  they 
came  in  from  a  voyage. 

The      admiral      said 
that      the     average 
American         destroyer 
has    a    greater    radius 
than     the    British    de- 
stroyer, but  ours  can- 
not go  so  fast.  Our  old 
destroyers      can      go 
about   thirty   miles   an 
hour,    but    the    newer 
ones  make  a  speed  of 
thirty  -  five.      "Nations 
build   boats,"   said   the 
admiral,  "according  to 
their      several      needs. 
We  build  our  ships  to 
go     across    the     ocean 
and    to    the    West   In- 
dies.   Consequently  we 
must    put    distance 
ahead   of   speed.   Eng- 
land   builds    for    speed, 
since  her  chief  peril  i* 
in  the  North  Sea.   Ilei 
boats  go  forty  miles  an 
hour.     But     we     shall 
have      260      new     de- 
stroyers   of   the   finest 
type  this  year  and  that  spells  the  end 
of  Germany's  submarine  menace.  The 
new  Ford  destroyers,  however,  will  be 
good  only  for  the  present  war.   They 
can  go  eighteen  knots  an  hour,  which 
is  fast  enough  to  catch  a  submarine, 
but  they  will  not  prove  much  good  for 
maneuvering  with  a  big  fleet  after  the 


The  great  problem  of  bringing  the 
convoys  in,"  said  the  admiral,  "arises 
when  they  separate  to  go  to  English 
and  French  ports.  We  have  not  now 
enough  destroyers  to  split  the  fleets  up 
and  then  protect  every  boat.  When  the 
boats  return  to  the  United  States  they 
have  to  run  along  the  southern  English 
and  Irish  coasts  to  the  rendezvous 
and  there  the  German  submarines  lie." 
The  admiral  assured  me  that  the  Allie.> 
knew  every  German  boat  that  was  out. 
They  always  go  around  England  to  get 
into  the  English  Channel.  The  direct 
route  is  too  dangerous  for  them,  tho 
sometimes,  under  the  protection  of  Ger- 
man destroyers  when  the  British  de- 
stroyers have  retired  along  the  Dover 
coast  on  account  of  foul  weather,  they 
attempt  to  go  straight  thru  the  (.""han- 
ncl.  But  we  have  been  able  to  get  about 
one  in  every      [Continu«d  on  pag^  ilO 
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DRAWING 

THE 

U-BOATS' 

TEETH 

These  three  tig 
German  sub- 
marines are  be- 
ing taken  into 
the  English  port 
0  f  Harwich. 
The  officers  in 
the  foreground 
are  on  a  British 
destroyer  which 
received  the 
surrender.  The 
right  top  corner 
of  this  page 
shoves  a  British 
officer  boardinrj 
a  V-boat  to 
take      command 


THE 
SURRENDER 

OF 

GERMANY'S 

FLEET 

One  of  the  most  spec- 
tacular episodes  of 
the  whole  war  was 
Germany's  surrender, 
according  to  the  armis- 
tice terms,  of  a  large 
part  of  her  fleet:  ten 
battleships,  six  battle 
cruisers,  eight  light 
cruisers,  fifty  destroy- 
ers and  all  her  sub- 
marines. The  Allies' 
ships  formed  a  lane 
and  the  surrendering 
ships  passed  thru  and 
were  taken  command 
of    by    Allied    officers 


AMERICA'S 
PART 

At  the  left  is 
the  American 
battleship  ''New 
York"  in  the  re- 
ceiving line  at 
the  surrender  of 
the  German 
fleet.  King 
George  of  Great 
Britain  has  just 
come  aboard  to 
pay  a  compli- 
mentary visit  to 
Admiral  Sitns, 
who  is  standing 
at  salute  in  the 
left  center  of 
the  photograph. 
The  King's  back 
is  to  the  camera 
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inter ni%twnai  Film 

A  VICTORY 

CELEBRATION 

OF  WOUNDED 

YANKS 

American  soldiers  in 
a  hospital  near  Paris 
got  up  this  holi- 
day       entertainment 

FRANCE 

BREATHES 

AGAIN 

The  ciinlians  who 
hat-e  lived  in  the 
shadow  of  shell  fire 
for  years  are  taking 
up  again  their  nor- 
mal living.  The 
women  at  right  have 
returned  to  their 
embroidery.  The  old, 
old  lady  below  could 
not  believe  victory 
had  come  until  she 
saw  the  Tommies 
who  set  her  town  free 


PEACE  ON  EARTH 

'I'hcse  photographs  of  victory  rejoicing  ula 

tension  and  privatio 
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UNDER  THREE 
FLAGS 
French,  British  and 
American  colors  are 
all  honored  in  this 
victory  celebration 
of  Valenciennes.  The 
Canadian  soldier 

in  the  center  was 
wounded  during  the 
capture    of    the    city 

WHOLE    LOAF 
OF   BREAD 

The  little  Belgian 
refugee  is  speechless 
with  happiness  at 
actually  having 
enough   bread  to   eat 
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I  T  O  R I  A  L         Harper's  H^ekt,/ 


OD  WILL  TO  MEN 

ftlefront  are  eloquent  of  the  release  from 
r  long  years  of  tear 


@  Underwood  i  Vndervoood 

THE  FIRST  FRENCH  SOLDIER  ENTERIISTG  LILLE 
A  more  spontaneously  happy  victory  celehration  would  he  hard  to  find.  The  people  who  lived  in 
Lille   under   German   rule   hid  aivay   their  Allied  flags  and  treasured   them   against   this   day 
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BELGIUM  CHEERS  ITS  KINO 

King  Albert  and  Queen  Elizabeth 
leaving  the  town  hall  of  Bruges 
where  they  celebrated  its  release 
from    four    years    of    German    rule 

"MERRY 
CHRIST 

MAS" 
7'  h  e  M  e 
A  m  e  r  i  c  an 
soldiers  be- 
gan early  to 
give  (Jhrisl- 
mas  presents 
to  the 

French 
you  ngsters, 
in  the  town 
where  they 
were  billet- 
ed. M  a  n  // 
O  h  r  i  s  tmaa 
gifts  are  be- 
ing given, 
loo,  thru  the 
Ifed        (JrOHi 
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CONFESSIONS  OF  A  MOTION  PICTURE 

PRESS  AGENT 


This  is  the  last  of  a  series  of  three 
articles  dealing  with  the  inner  side  of 
the  tuotiou  picture  industry.  The  pre- 
vious articles  appeared  in  The  Inde- 
pendent of  August  2i  and  December  7 

IN  annis  domini  1915  and  1916  the 
favorite  outdoor  sport  was  pic- 
ture making.  Gentlemen  of  swollen 
wealth — or  of  no  wealth  at  all,  but 
blfst  with  credit  and  assurance — has- 
tened to  southern  California  or  other 
semi-tropic  paradise  and  helped  Art 
cut  up  capers.  The  g^eneral  obsession 
was  that  "anybody  could  make  a  pic- 
ture." Why,  certainly  he  can,  just  as 
anybody  can  write  a  dull  book,  or  de- 
sign a  tame  sketch,  or  compose  a 
pointless  play.  The  job  is  always  ex- 
perimental, for  even  the  practised  ar- 
tificer in  one  kind  may  quite  fail  in 
another.  I  purpose  in  this  article  to 
tell  of  three  attempts  at  pictorial  great- 
ness that  may  serve  to  illustrate  the 
virtues  and  the  limitations  of  the 
screen. 

My  friend  the  Author  stood  in  the 
foremost  ranks  of  America's  "best 
sellers."  One  of  his  novels  had  been 
picturized  with  enormous  success.  The 
director  of  the  production  was  a  verita- 
ble wizard  of  the  films.  There  came  a 
rift  between  the  two  men  which  widened 
into  a  personal  breach.  "Go  to!"  said 
the  Author.  "The  plot,  characters,  in- 
cidents, settings,  all  were  mine.  Of  my 
next  story,  I  shall  be  the  director  gen- 
eral!" 

True  to  his  word,  the  Author  organ- 
ized a  stock  company,  bought  land,  built 
a  studio,  hired  players,  cameramen  and 
technicians,  and  completed  his  picture 
operations  during  the  California  win- 
ter season.  Then  he  came  to  New  York 
and  engaged  a  Broadway  theater,  en- 
trusting me  with  the  work  of  publicity 
— a  congenial  task,  as  I  admired  his 
talent  and  liked  him  personally.  With 
a  great  fanfare  of  adver- 
tising and  on  the  whole  a 
favorable  verdict  from  the 
press,  we  embarked  on  a 
Broadway  run  to  tremen- 
dous opening  receipts. 
Within  a  month  the  busi- 
ness dropt  to  practically 
nothing,  and  in  six  weeks 
we  were  obliged  to  close. 

The  causes  of  the  failure 
were  (1)  an  old  story,  (2) 
a  poorly  selected  cast,  (3) 
bad  direction.  Some  time 
later  the  Wizard  Director 
who  used  to  be  the  Au- 
thor's partner  came  to  bat 
with  a  rival  and  authorless 
production.  He  lasted  three 
months  and  a  half,  then 
had  to  close.  This  work  was 
characterized  by  no  story, 
great  acting  and  superb 
direction.  The  point  is  that 
each  man  needed  the  other, 
tho  neither  would  admit  it. 
When  they  broke  apart,  the 
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III.  RETROSPECT  AND  PROSPECT         About   this   time   the   proprietor   and 

the  director  of  the   show    fell  out  over 
creative    impulse    ceased    to    function,     the     question     whether     the     director's 
My  next  connection  was  a  "low-brow"     name  should  appear  in  three-foot  char- 
job  in  which  my  dealings  were  with  a     acter.s  on  the  billboard  posters.  The  pro- 
cunning    but    uneducated    and    almost     prietor  decided  it  should  not,  whereupon 
illiterate  type  of  showmanship.  It  con-     the    two   parted    company,   and    it   was 
sisted  first  in  exploiting  a  well  known     understood  that  the  director  was  to  be 
vaudeville  star  in  allegorical  film  spec-     barred   from   admission   to   the   theater 
tacle  and   afterward   in  writing  up  an     on  the  opening  night  of  his  own  handi- 
underworld  drama.  The  first  task  would     work.  The  boss'  factotum  even  person- 
have   appealed    to   a    Phidias,    and   the     ally  took  the  tickets  at  the  door.  The 
second    to   a   policeman.   The   lady  was     director,  being  an  actor,  knew  hov/  to 
the  frankest  and  the  most  innocent  that     fool   'em;   he  enjoyed   the  performance 
I  had  ever  met.  Like  most  vaudevillians     from  an  aisle  seat  in  the  third  orches- 
she  was  sedately  and  happily  married,     tra  row,  having  smuggled   himself   in- 
her  husband  being  a  sort  of  fidus  Acha-     side  in  the  guise  of  a  physician   with 
tes  who  fetched   and  carried  with   the     the  aid  of  property  whiskers  borrowed 
utmost  zeal.  "Director  slighted  us  hor-     from  a  wigmaker.  He  also  caused  the 
ribly  in  the  field  photography,"  he  ex-     newspaper   to   print   conspicuously    the 
plained.  "He  paid  Mimette  no  attention     fact  that  he  had  made  the  picture, 
whatever— actually  allowed  her  no  pen-         The    long,    rambling    spectacle    illus- 
sonal  stills  in  the  nude !  We  fixed  that,"     trated    the    appalling    ignorance    that 
he  added  naively,  "by  hiring  our  own     causes  so  many  movie  attempts  to  miss 
'still'  artist,  taking  train  down  to  the     solid    excellence.    It   was   in    fact   corn- 
end  of  the  Jersey  coast,  and  posing  her     piled  from  a  dozen  persons'  hazy  recol- 
in    'the    altogether'    among    the    ocean     lections  of  British  pantomime,  the  con- 
sands  and  the  pine  woods."  tradictory  mythologies  of  many  nations 
It  occurred  to  me  that  such  a  Gre-     being   scrambled    into    it    and    almost 
cian  nymph  had  best  be  represented  in     every  sort  of  scene  or  stunt  being  used, 
the  advertising  "copy"  by  reproductions     The  effect  of  it  was  a  "stag"  burlesque 
of    Aphrodite   rising   from    the    sea    or     show;   but  the  boss,  with  his   curious, 
disporting    Eros    and    Psyche.    When,     topsy-turvy    ideas,    featured    it    as    a 
however,    I    showed    the    Phidias    and     "fairyland    idyl    for    women    and    chil- 
Praxiteles  reproductions  to  the  head  of     dren."     I     personally     arranged     short 
the  company,  he  yelled:  "Trash!  Trash!     tours  for  the  star  to  the  more  impor- 
Don't    you    know    any    better    than    to     tant  cities  where  she  appeared  before 
bring  me  junk  like  that?"  'Twas  evident     large  feminine  audiences  and  told  'em 
the  proprietor's  classical  education  had     how  to  be  "healthy,  happy  and  wise." 
been  neglected.   Per  contra,   his   ideals     My  efforts  likewise  succeeded  in  getting 
of  female   loveliness   were   founded   on     her  face,  figure  and  life-story  into  the 
the      Irish-American      and      Teutonic     magazines,  and  for  a  while  she  was  the 
"Egyptian    dancers"    at    Coney   Island,     most  talked  of  woman  in  America. 
Consequently  all  our  advertising  cam-         The   burlesque    spectacle   lasted   half 
paign  centered   around  the  heroine  as     a  season,  after  which  we  did  the  under- 
an    Egyptian    princess    to    whom    the     world  drama.  The  latter  had  a  sociolog- 
danse  du  ventre  was  no  mystery.               ical  squint,  so  we  were  busy  rounding 

up  authors,  feature  writers 
and   social   reform   experts. 
The    picture    itself    was    a 
really    creditable    piece    of 
work.    It    "got"    the    police 
and  their  quarries  and  the 
specialists    who    are   trying 
to    reform    conditions,    but 
nevertheless     failed     to 
arouse    the    public    outside 
this  class  interest.  One  ex- 
traordinary idea  of  the  boss 
was  to  attract  attention  by 
means    of    scathing    indict- 
ments of  distinguished  pub- 
lic   men    for    their    alleged 
slighting  of  the  wrongs  ex- 
posed in  the  play.  This  was 
worked    up    in    a    series    of 
"open      letter"      advertise- 
ments in  which  each  states- 
man   was   publicly   addrest. 
The  cunning  scheme  would 
have    proved    sure-fire    but 
for   one    untimely    element: 
tlie    country     was    on     the 
[Continued     on     page     i07 


irbanks,    Mary     I'ivkford    and    Charlie    Vhaplin    each 
quarter  viilUon  dollars  for  each  picture  they  turn  out 


Central  A'eir* 

When  the  U-loats  failed,  attention  was  centered  on  Oermany's  pent-up  warships,  and  the  question  was,  ''What  is  to  he  done  with  themf" 

GERMANY'S  NAVAL  DISGRACE 


A  FTER  the  battle  of  Jutland 
/\  (August,  1916)  the  German 
f-^k  fleet  remained  in  its  bases  and 
^  -^  in  the  Baltic  Sea.  Except  two 
light  cruisers  which  attacked  a  weak 
convoy  in  Scandinavian  waters,  no 
German  warship  larger  than  a  de- 
stroyer has  ventured  150  miles  west  of 
Heligoland.  All  of  Germany's  colonies, 
all  of  her  great  mercantile  fleet  were 
taken  from  her  with  practically  no 
more  resistance  than  if  her  navy  did 
not  exist.  The  unyielding  grip  of  the 
overwhelmingly  superior  British  fleet 
stationed — not  as  in  old  times  imme- 
diately off  the  enemy's  harbors  but  in 
its  own  ports  three  hundred  miles  dis- 
tant— caused  the  fatal  paralysis. 

Up  to  the  end  the  Germans  main- 
tained a  false  propaganda  concerning 
this  naval  inertia.  It  was  said  that  the 
sallying  forth  of  the  ships  was  m.erely 
delayed  in  order  that  they  might  be 
refitted  with  monster  guns  of  such 
power  and  range  that  even  the  most 
formidable  of  the  vessels  of  the  Allies 
could  not  approach  them;  that  plans 
of  great  novelty  and  ingenuity  had 
been  laid  whereby  the  enemy  would  in- 
fallibly be  decoyed  into  mine  fields  or 
nests  of  submarines;  that  new  types 
of  enormous  projectiles  were  ready 
whereby  poison  gas  in  great  quantities 
could  be  driven  into  the  confined  spaces 
of  the  vessels,  with  instant  destruction 
of  their  crews.  And  as  for  submarines, 
they  grew,  on  paper,  to  the  size  of  large 
cruisers.  All  of  which  left  no  doubt  in 
many  minds  that  before  long  Germany 
meant  to  attempt  a  great  naval  of- 
fen.sive. 

But  time  went  by  and  it  did  not  ma- 
terialize. The  few  instances  when  sub- 
marines appeared  off  our  coasts  riid  not 
support  the  assertion  that  whole  fleets 
of  them  were  going  to  make  navigation 
impossible  on  this  side  of  the  ocean. 
The  threatened  "corsair  cruisers"  which 
vrcra  to  slip  thru  the  beleaguering  lines 
and  ravage  our  shores  never  slipt.  The 
great  mine  draggers  to  be  towed  by 
powerful  warships  to  open  saff;  chan- 
nels thru  the  mine  fields  thru  which  the 
German  navy  could  pa»g  to  cooperate 
with  the  army  in  the  exported  rripture 
of  the  P'rench  channel  ports,  never 
dragged.  On  the  contrary,  to  the  Brit- 
ish fleet  were  added  the  French  dread- 
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naughts  and  our  own;  and  after  that 
the  propaganda  weakened  and  a  gloom 
settled  over  the  German  Admiralty, 
for  the  internal  difficulties  of  the  Kai- 
ser's ships  were  beginning  to  leak  out. 
The  traditional  loss  of  morale  which 
always  happens  when  fighting  ships 
and  sailors  are  confined  in  port  fcr  long 
periods  of  time  was  unmistakably  ap- 
parent. Again  and  again  the  crews  mu- 
tinied and  killed  their  officers.  The  ac- 
tive operations  on  the  Russian  Baltic 
coast,  which  it  was  doubtless  believed 
would  give  the  men  something  better  to 
think  about,  had  no  such  effect,  for 
conditions  grew  worse  instead  of  bet- 
ter. But  whether  the  capital  vessels 
could  go  out  or  not,  no  question  existed 
as  to  the  ability  of  the  submarines  to 
escape  unseen.  Herein  lay  the  naval  sal- 
vation, and  the  demand  to  build  more 
and  more  of  them  became  well  nigh 
frantic.  The  idle  battleships  which  had 
cost  scores  of  millions  were  stript  of 
metal  fittings  to  provide  material  for 
U-boat  construction.  The  more  the  sub- 
marines increased  in  number  the  more 
of  them  were  sunk  by  the  Allies.  And 
the  more  the  sinkings  the  more  imperi- 
ous became  the  desire  of  German  sailors 
not  to  be  drowned  like  trapped  rats. 
Therefore  they  mutinied  worse  than 
ever,  and  were  probably  not  at  all 
sorry  when  Zeebrugge  and  Ostend,  the 
nearest  German  submarine  bases  to 
England,  were  finally  closed  up.  But 
this  capture  was  a  serious  blow  to  the 
German  naval  offense,  especially  when 
added  to  the  ever  increasing  efficiency 
of  the  Allied  convoys  and  ubiciuitous 
destroyers.  In  fact  the  submarine  men- 
ace had  so  far  failed  as  to  become  prac- 
tically negligible.  So  the  world's  atten- 
tion was  once  more  centered  upon  the 
pent  up  warships  in  the  German  har- 
bors, and  again  the  question  "What  is 
going  to  be  <lone  with  them?"  came  to 
the  fore. 

Meantime  Germany  had  got  hold  of 
what  was  left  of  the  Russian  navy  in 
the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea.  There 
were  originally  some  good  ships  in  it, 
especially  four  fine  2H-knot  battle 
crui.sers — almost  completed  when  the 
war  began— -which  if  still  in  existence 
would   be  a   most   welcome  addition   to 


the  German  array.  Then  we  were  told 
that  the  emergence  of  the  fleet  merely 
awaited  the  military  consolidation 
therein  of  the  Russian  ships  in  the 
Baltic. 

Now,  despite  all  the  vast  and  varied 
tergiversations  of  the  German  press, 
very  few  people  really  believed  that  the 
German  ships  would  not  come  out,  and 
these  mainly  were  of  the  opinion  that 
in  face  of  the.  overwhelming  odds, 
should  emergency  arise,  the  vessels 
would  all  be  blown  up  at  their  anchor- 
ages. If  this  war  has  demonstrated 
anything  it  is  the  great  value  of  au- 
dacity in  offense,  and  therefore  the 
majority  of  critics  argued  that  no  small 
advantage  would  be  gained  by  a  sud- 
den foray  by  the  whole  Gei-man  fleet 
at  a  selected  time  when  the  circum- 
stances of  weather,  etc.,  were  most  fa- 
vorable. And  in  the  great  resulting 
melee  a  few  fast  ships  might  escape  to 
range  the  oceans  and  before  they  were 
ultimately  caught  do  enormous  damage 
to  commerce  and  undefended  harbors. 
This  is  what  Admiral  Cervera  expected 
to  accomplish  had  he  been  fortunate 
enough  to  get  one  of  his  cruisers  thru 
Commodore   Schley's   line   at   Santiago. 

As  to  the  time  for  the  sallying  forth 
of  the  German  ships  there  was  much 
debate.  That  they  could  not  be  com- 
pelled to  come  out  or  destroyed  in  their 
bases  was  regarded  as  settled.  That  the 
event  would  be  timed  in  some  way  with 
the  German  land  operations  was  also 
considered  clear.  When  the  great  offen- 
sive of  March  21,  1918,  was  finally 
checked,  the  period  seemed  to  have  ar- 
rived; and  even  when  the  fleet  still  re- 
mained motionless  the  belief  prevailed 
that  the  naval  operations  would  cer- 
tainly begin  as  soon  as  Germany  rec- 
ognized her  impending  defeat.  This,  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  it  would  en- 
able the  Potsdam  gang  to  point  to  re- 
sistance up  to  exhaustion  not  only  on 
the  land  but  on  the  sea,  before  yielding 
to  superior  Allied  forces. 

Then  came  the  armistice  and  with  it, 
of  course,  the  stern  demand  for  the 
surrender  of  the  best  ships  of  the  Ger- 
man navy  and  the  internment  of  the 
others.  Ton  groat  d  road  naughts,  five 
fast  battle  cruisers  and  an  array  of  the 
most  formidable  of  the  smaller  craft 
wore  on   the      [Continued  on  pci(/e  J,1' 
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KEEPING  THE  NATION  FIT 


AFTER  a  year  devoted  to  contin- 
uous conference,  discussion  and 
artrument,  those  who  have 
^  made  a  life  study  of  the  health 
problems  of  the  American  nation  are 
unanimous  in  the  belief  and  the  con- 
clusion that  national  It't^islation  is  nec- 
essary to  improve  materially  the  phy- 
sical condition  of  our  citizens. 

A  wide  variety  of  schemes  for  relief 
and  improvement  has  been  outlined 
more  or  less  in  detail  and  plans  haviJ 
been  put  forward  varying?  from  infor- 
mal and  voluntary  medical  inspection 
in  the  public  schools,  with  incidental 
advice,  and  without  definite  and  sys- 
tematic supervision,  to  as  rigorous  and 
protracted  and  continuous  military 
training  as  that  which  is  required  by 
the  Continental  nations  who  are  now 
in  the  most  destructive  world  war  of 
all  history. 

In  the  debate  which  for  a  year  has 
marked  efforts  of  students  of  health  to 
improve  conditions,  two  facts  have 
stood  out  clearly: 

1.  Two  selective  drafts,  those  of 
1917  and  of  1918,  have  revealed  ap- 
palling conditions  of  unfitness,  many 
draft  boards  being  compelled  to  reject 
as  high  a  percentage  as  one  man  in 
every  five  and  some  as  many  as  one  in 
three. 

2.  After  a  world  war  has  raged  more 
than  four  years  and  after  America  has 
been  a  principal  in  it  more  than  a  year 
and  a  half,  no  definite  remedial  action 
has  been  taken  by  this  country. 

Agreement,  however,  that  legislative 
action  is  the  only  solution  has  been 
reached  and  no  dissent  is  expected  from 
the  decision  to  make  physical  fitness 
action  a  feature  of  the  Congressional 
program  of  the  coming  session. 

Thruout  the  nation  readiness  to  ac- 
cept such  a  carefully  outlined  policy, 
once  it  is  given  legislative  sanction,  is 
evident,  and  has  found  expression  in 
no  uncertain  terms.  TTie  writer  met 
with  a  willing  response  to  his  plan  for 
forming  Senior  Service  Corps  among 
men  of  mature  years  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  a  continuous  daily  pi*o- 
gram  to  ensure  general  physical  fitness. 

From  the  Cabinet  of  President  Wil- 
son to  the  executive  staffs  of  the  large 
department  stores,  munition  establish- 
ments, and  organizations  of  professional 
men,  the  plan  has  been  taken  up  and 
adopted.  Among  the  department  offices 
in  Washington,  on  the  roofs  of  New 
York,  Philadelphia  and  other  large  city 
skyscrapers,  and  in  school  and  munici- 
pal gymnasiums,  there  has  been  an 
eager  seeking  for  physical  betterment 
thru  the  formation  of  classes  to  take 
setting-up  exercizes  and  to  frame  a 
suitable  policy  which  shall  include  sane 
recreation,  diet  and  hygiene. 

Thru  the  public  schools  physical  fit- 
ness exercizes  have  been  introduced 
more  generally  since  the  opening  of  the 
present  school  year  this  fall  than  ever 
before  in  America,  while  the  instruction 
of  rational  diet  and  hygiene  methods 
has  been  made  general  in  all  grades. 

A  beginning  has  been  made  toward 
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national  physical  improvement,  but  it 
is  only  a  start,  and  constructive  na- 
tional legislation  seems  as  necessary  as 
it  is  inevitable  to  remedy  any  such  con- 
dition as  the  two  recent  drafts  have 
revealed. 

Is  it  too  radical  to  insist  that  the  ap- 
proaching legislation  make  it  impera- 
tive that  the  following  program  be 
adopted  nationally? 

1.  Compulsory  physical  examination, 
at  least  as  early  as  the  beginning  of 
school  age,  possibly  even  earlier,  aimed 
at  the  correction  of  physical  defects. 

2.  Light  physical  exercizes  in  every 
public  school  from  the  primary  to  the 
high  school  grade. 

3.  Compulsory  recreational  activity, 
amounting  to  light  general  exercize, 
during  the  morning  and  afternoon  re- 
cess hours  in  the  public  schools,  care- 
fully supervised. 


4.  Compulsory  physical  drill  in  can- 
tonments or  camps  during  a  part  of 
the  summer  months,  beginning  with 
light  but  standardized  general  physical 
exercizes  and  sports,  designed  to  pro- 
mote suppleness,  coordination,  and  the 
general  physical  condition,  followed 
with  increasingly  progressive  sports 
and  drill,  and  continuing  not  more  than 
a  fortnight  for  the  boy  of  fourteen,  but 
increasing  in  length  and  intensity  an- 
nually and  culminating  in  a  program 
of  rigorous  recreational  and  general 
physical  activity  lasting  well  thru  the 
summer  months  for  the  youth  between 
eighteen  and  twenty-one. 

One  of  the  chief  aids  and  most  im- 
perative needs  in  such  a  national  cam- 
paign has  been,  it  seems  to  me,  a  uni- 
versal standardized  setting-up,  or  phy- 
sical fitness,  drill. 

This  has  been  brought  home  forcibly 
to  me  on  my  visits  to  the  various  naval 
stations  as  Director  of  the  Athletic  Di- 
vision of  the  Navy  Commission  on 
Training  Camp  Activities,  as  well  as  to 
other  schools  of  training  elsewhere. 
When  the  stations  began  filling  with 
young  men,  upon  America's  entry  into 
the  world  war,  there  was  no  real  stand- 
ardization of  the  physical  exercizes  pre- 
scribed, and  some  that  were  being  given 
by  the  class  leaders  in  physical  instruc- 
tion were  actually  deleterious. 

The  first  thing  that  I  noticed  wa» 
that  each  station,  and  in  fact  each 
leader,  had  a  different  view  or  a  differ- 
ent method.  I  then  began  a  study  of 
these  exercizes  and  soon  found  a  rea- 
son for  this.  The  Swedish,  so-called, 
exercizes  were  the  standard,  but  Swed- 
ish exercizes  were  like  the  German  lan- 
guage, capable  of  very  extended  varie- 
ty. Some  leaders  were  very  strenuous 
and  used  the  most  strenuous  types  of 
the  Swedish  exercizes,  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  men  lying  flat  on  the  ground 
and  clapping  the  hands  without  drop- 
ping the  body  to  the  ground,  getting 
the  hands  back  in  position  to  support 
the  body  once  more.  I  noticed  very 
speedily  that  where  the  more  strenuous 
forms  were  used  the  men  were  pretty 
well  "tuckered  out"  at  the  end  of  half 
an  hour  of  this  work,  and  certainly 
not  in  condition  to  perform  any  drills 
or  do  any  strenuous  athletic  work 
with  vim  and  snap.  I  also  saw  that 
when  men  were  transferred  from  one 
station  to  another  that  on  account  of 
the  lack  of  standardization  it  took  them 
some  days  to  master  the  work  under  a 
new  leader  who  had  different  views.  All 
this  began  to  be  interesting,  but  doubly 
so  when  I  saw  how  many  men  were 
slacking  the  exercizes.  This  I  did  not 
note  at  first,  as  the  rhythm  of  a  group 
is  apt  to  deceive  the  casual  observer 
Then,  however,  I  wondered  how  a  man 
of  190  or  200  pounds  could  go  thru  cer- 
tain of  these  exercizes  led  by  a  non 
commissioned  officer  of  1S8  pounds.  I  at 
once  made  a  very  startling  discovery 
that  nono  of  these  hoavit»r  mon  went 
thru  the  actual  operation,  but  made  mo 
tions  corresponding  in  a  way  aivd  henoo 
slacked    the    work    almost    altojrethev 
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Then  I -began  the  study  of  other  men 
who  undoubtedly  could  have  done  the 
work  had  they  wished  to  do  so  and 
finally  by  putting  the  camera  on  these 
groups  of  men  I  found  that  even  v/ith 
the  best  of  leaders  the  slacking  vi^as 
very  marked.  At  this  same  time  two 
commandants  of  districts,  one  an  ad- 
miral, wrote  me  in  commenting  upon 
the  development  of  the  athletic  work 
that  they  were  going  to  throw  out  set- 
ting-up exercizes  altogether  because 
"their  men  either  slacked  or  else  were 
not  fit  for  work  for  some  little  time 
thereafter."  Now  when  the  comman- 
dants of  districts  who  are  endeavorin;^ 
to  fit  these  men  for  sea  duty  had  reached 
this  conclusion  it  seemed  to  me  that 
it  was  high  time  for  some  one  to  mako 
a  study  of  these  setting-up  exercizes 
and  find  out  whether  they  were  as 
worthless  as  these  commandants  be- 
lieved or  whether  they  could  be  put  in 
a  form  that  would  be  of  use.  It  seemed 
worth  while  considering  whether  there 
was  not  some  means  of  making  use  of 
a  preparatory  exercize  directed  toward 
the  main  object  in  hand,  which  was  the 
making  fit  of  these  men  for  sea  duty. 
The  second  consideration  was  stand- 
ardization, for  that  seemed  at  once  to 
be  essential  if  we  were  going  to  have 
setting-up  exercizes.  In  other  words,  it 
was  folly  to  transfer  a  thousand  men 
from  one  station  to  another  and  have 
them  learn  a  new  manual.  It  was  ac- 
tually foolish  to  gather  together  men 
on  board  a  ship,  100  from  one  sta- 
tion and  100  from  another,  and  then 
have  to  begin  all  over  again.  Still  more, 
it  was  absolutely  essential  that  these 
setting-up  exercizes,  being  merely  a 
preparation,  should  not  be  so  strenuous 
or  so  overdone  as  to  defeat  the  very 
object,  and  instead  of  making  men 
ready  for  their  daily  duties,  inca- 
pacitate them  for  an  hour  or  so  from 
thoro  performance  of  those  duties. 
Finally  there  is  one  point  on  which  the 
athletic  coach  and  the  officer  in  the 
service  agree  most  heartily,  that  is  that 
it  is  bad  business  to  teach  men  to  slack. 
When  a  man  gets  an  order  he  must 
perform  the  job  and  must  not  see  how 
easily  he  can  get  by.  These  considera- 
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tions  led  me  to  a  study  of  the  whole 
problem,  and,  as  was  natural,  I  began 
to  take  notice  not  only  of  the  men  in 
the  performance  of  these  setting-up  ex- 
ercizes but  of  the  latest  books  by  scien- 
tific experts  on  this  phase  of  our  life; 
the  fact  that  in  the  draft  nearly  a  third 
of  the  men  had  been  rejected  seemed  to 
have  stimulated  scientific  investigation 
along  these  lines.  In  reading  I  then 
found,  confessedly  somewhat  to  my  as- 
tonishment, that  some  of  these  points 
had  struck  not  only  physicians  and  sur- 
geons but  also  those  who  have  been 
engaged  for  many  years  as  direct  lead- 
ers and  exponents  of  this  so-called 
Swedish  system. 

The  discovery  of  Bolin,  after  tNventy- 
five  years  of  experience  in  Swedish 
gymnastics,  "that  setting-up  exercizes 
were  absolutely  useless  and  unnecessary 
for  the  legs,  arms  or  pectoral  muscles," 
has  been  followed  by  other  discoveries 


which  are  being  borne  home  to  those 
who  taught  these  or  other  cumbersome 
or  violent  programs.  Several  of  these 
indicate  that  the  real  value  of  setting- 
up  exercizes  comes  thru  the  circulatory 
system,  the  breathing  and  the  general 
carriage.  They  should  not  be  accom- 
panied or  characterized  by  great  effort. 
These  efforts  always  fix  the  chest  and 
this  stops  the  pulmonary  circulation.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  have  a  long  list  of 
exercizes  for  the  purpose  of  set-up,  and 
in  fact  they  may  be  reduced  to  move- 
ments that  may  be  performed  in  five  to 
ten  minutes.  They  should  be  largely 
stretching  exercizes,  breathing  exercizes 
and  those  which  strengthen  the  muscles 
of  the  neck,  shoulders  and  back,  for  the 
purposes  of  attaining  proper  poise  and 
carriage.  The  breathing  exercizes  in 
this  list  are  not  carried  to  any  extreme 
effort.  The  lungs  are  slowly  filled  and 
the  breath  is  not  held,  but  expiration 
follows  and  then  there  is  a  pause  at 
the  end  just  as  is  natural  before  the 
inspiration  again  begins. 

With  all  these  facts  before  us  it 
seemed  that  we  ought  to  be  able  to  an- 
swer the  commandant  who  was  ready 
to  throw  out  setting-up  exercizes  al- 
together, to  benefit  by  the  experience, 
of  men  like  Bolin  who  had  devoted  a 
lifetime  to  this  Swedish  exercize  and 
to  give  some  plausible  reasons,  not  only 
to  the  physical  expert  but  to  the  man 
who  had  "to  take  the  medicine,"  name- 
ly, the  enlisted  man,  which  should  make 
him  more  willing  to  spend  a  short  time 
in  something  that  would  really  make 
him  physically  better  for  his  work.  The 
cardinal  points  could  then  be  classified: 

1.  Setting-up  exercizes  to  be  prepara- 
tory ought  to  increase  vigor  and  vitality 
rather  than  to  exhaust. 

2.  To  occupy  just  as  short  a  period 
of  time  as  possible  and  yet  accomplish 
the  results  of  improved  poise,  respira- 
tion and  endurance. 

3.  To  be  so  standardized  as  to  make 
it  possible  to  interchange  men  without 
the  necessity  of  learning  a  new  manual. 

4.  To  eliminate,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  tendency  to  slack  by  making  it  more 
apparent,  and  by  making  it  less  tempt- 
ing because  of  over-strenuousness. 
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HOW  TO  MASTER  EFFICIENCY 


SUOOESS  is  a  habit  of  (loins 
everytliiiig  rigiit  from  the 
sturt.  Wlieii  we  analyze  n 
great  man,  we  generally  tiud  his 
greatness  a  matter  more  of  metliod 
than  of  man.  Your  secret  of  power 
is  ten  per  cent  wliat  you  (li> — nine- 
ty per  cent  how  you  do  it. 

The  majority  of  men  have  ac- 
quired the  fatal  habit  of  studying 
a  thing  wrong,  learning  it  wrong, 
doing  it  wrong.  This  ugly  fact  is 
nobody's  fault  in  particular,  but 
only  a  pait  of  tlie  scheme  of  evolu- 
tion, which  ordains  that  every  num 
must  work  like  hell  to  make  his  own 
heaven.  You  can  be  fairly  sure  that 
a  method  old  enough  to  be  inherited 
is  old  enough  to  be  worn  out.  The 
•  science  of  Personal  Efficiency  may 
be  put  in  seven  words :  Find  the 
right  method  and  follow  it.  The 
right  method  has  to  be  found — it 
does  not  happen. 

You  must  know  the  principle  of 
a  method  before  you  can  make  in- 
telligent application  for  it.  A  right 
method  of  study  precedes  a  right 
method  of  work.  Therefore  you 
should  first  study  how  to  study. 

A  wrong  start  is  responsible  for 
most  of  the  failures  in  life.  Thou- 
sands of  college  graduates  in  the 
big  cities  of  the  United  States  are 
holding  poor  jobs  at  starvation 
wages,  or  depending  upon  charity 
for  support.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  workmen  stay  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ladder,  drudging  out  lives  of 
poverty  and  misery,  while  perhaps 
one  man  in  a  thousand  climbs  to 
the  very  top.  To  climb  to  the  top, 
you  have  to  make  a  ladder  out  of  new 
methods.  It  is  mostly  a  question  of  right 
or  wrong  start — or  right  or  wi-ong  study 
for  the  start. 

The  problems  of  hiring,  training  and 
managing  employees  were  lately  being  dis- 
cussed by  a  group  of  successful  business 
men.  A  prominent  manufacturer  was  one 
of  the  group.  He  said,  "I  would  rather  em- 
ploy in  my  business  the  average  boy  of  fif- 
teen than  the  average  man  of  twenty-five. 
The  boy  is  worth  more.  He  has  less  to 
unlearn.  I  can  teach  the  boy  in  six  months 
to  do  right  whatever  he  has  to  do — then  I 
can  usually  trust  him  to  do  it  that  way. 
But  when  a  man  has  learned  wrong  meth- 
ods of  work,  it  takes  years  to  break  him 
of  his  bad  habits,  and  even  then  he  will  go 
back  to  them  unconsciously — I  have  no 
time  to  bother  with  such  a  man." 

The  speaker  was  asked  to  explain  his 
position  further  in  detail.  He  went  on  :  "It 
is  easier  to  learn  to  do  a  difficult  job  from 
the  start  in  the  right  way  Mian  to  learn 
to  do  an  easy  job  in  a  different  way  from 
that  to  which  you  are  accustomed.  We 
have  proved  this  repeatedly  in  the  cases 
of  young  fellows  who  hated  work,  who  had 
never  done  a  real  day's  work  in  all  their 
lives.  We  have  given  such  men  the  motives, 
the  methods  and  the  means  to  tackle  a  hard 
job  with  fhe  certainty  of  doing  it  well — 
and  we  have  seen  them  plunge  into  their 
work  like  the  center  rush  at  a  football 
game !  But  we  have  tried  almost  in  vain 
to  teach  men  who  are  industrious  and  con- 
scientious but  have  learned  their  job  wrong, 
the  knack  of  doing  work  in  a  new  way. 

"Psychologists  tell  us  that  the  greatest 
force  in  the  world  is  habit.  When  you  train 
your  mind,  muscles,  nerves  and  emotions 
to  follow  regularly  a  certain  course  of  ac- 
tion for  a  long  time,  you"  discover  that  the 
habit  has  become  a  secoiul  nature,  almost 
impossible    to   change.   Teaching   a   middle- 
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aged  man  to  do  a  job  in  a  manner  wholly 
new  is  about  like  teaching  a  bird  to  swim 
or  a  duck  to  fly.  There  is  nothing  so  im- 
portant to  the  man  who  expects  to  succeed 
as  the  habit  of  learning  to  do  whatever 
he  does  in  the  best  icay  possible.  Such  a 
habit  is  worth  five  thousand  dollars  to  any 
man — whatever  his  work  may.  be." 

The  opinion  of  the  manufacturer  is  born(> 
out  by  the  experience  of  industrial  en- 
gineers. The  name  of  the  illustrious  Fred- 
eric Taylor,  founder  of  scientific  manage- 
ment, is  hated  even  to  this  day  by  thou- 
sands of  employees  of  big  shops  and  fac- 
tories. Why?  Srmply  because  Taylor 
evolved  new  methods  for  doing  their  work, 
and  they  could  not  or  would  not  change 
from  the  old  ones,  even  ;ifter  being  shown 
that  the  new  ones  were  better  for  their 
health,  finances,  opportunities  of  promotion. 
Habit  is  more  powerful  than  judgment — 
you  may  be  convinced  by  the  logic  demon- 
stration that  a  different  method  will  pro- 
duce better  results,  but  you  will  be  almost 
sure  to  cling  to  the  old  method  unless  ab- 
solutely  forced  to  adopt  the  new. 

The  fatality  of  learning  a  thing  wrong 
may  be  seen  wherever  men  work  or  play 
or  strive  to  a  given  end. 

The  violinist  who  learns  wrong  methods 
of  bowing  and  fingering  can  hardly  ever 
become  a  master  performer  till  he  learns 
his  art  over  again. 

The  stenographer  who  learns  an  inferior 
method  of  shorthand  is  confused  and  hin- 
dered all  her  life  in  her  work,  no  matter 
how   good  a  method  she  studies  later. 

The  physician  who  learns  exchisiv  ly 
the  false  metliod  of  drug  medication  witliout 
regard  to  the  physiological  or  psychological 
methods  of  Nature  seldom  reaches  the  top 
of  his  profession — tho  he  may  be  mentally 
(■(Uivinced  of  the  folly  of  the  drug  system 
after  he  has  learned  it. 

The    teacher    who    learns    nu>i-e!y    books 


as  preparalion  for  his  work 
never  gets  into  the  hearts  of  young 
people  ns  he  would  have  done  if 
he  had  gone  forth  and  studied  life 
before  trying  to  teach  life.  In  all 
I  lie  liailcs  and  pi'oft>ssions  men  are 
most  liaiidicapped  by  a  wrong  start 
.  You  must  not  be  so  handicapped 
ill  your  study  of  Personal  Effi 
<-iency.  You  owe  it  to  yourself  to 
lieconu'  a  Master  of  Efficiency — not 
merely  a  student  of  the  subject. 
.\u(l  you  cannot  become  a  master  of 
anything  without  knowing  the  how 
•  ind  why  of  it,  from  the  ground  up. 
The  first  move  toward  mastery 
of  a  subject  is  to  provide  suitable 
c(iuipmvnt  and  enrironmcnt.  If  you 
settle  these  two  points  in  advance, 
you  may  render  your  study  thereby 
.IS  much  as  thirty  per  cent  more 
elVective  and  productive. 

You   need   a  sujiply  drawer,   box 
or  shelf,   containing  materials   and 
su{)plies  to  promote  effective  study. 
You  probably  recall  that  one  of  the 
lirst  tilings  you  did  as  a  boy,  at  the 
beginning  of  each  school  year,  was 
to    go    to    a    stationery    store    and 
ecpiip  yourself  with   writing  mate- 
rials and  other  implements  needed 
for  the  work  of  a  student.  For  home 
study  you  require  similar  utensils. 
Furthermore,     you     will     render 
your     study     more     powerful     by 
observing    the    law    of    concentra- 
tion  which  demands  that  a  lesson 
once  begun  should  be  finished  with- 
out interruption — the  student  must 
not     break     a     delicate    thread    of 
thought   by    jumping    up    and    run- 
ning off  to  get  a  forgotten  pencil. 
or   paper  clip,  or  other  tools  of  study.   If 
you  live  near  a  good  stationery  store,  you 
can  buy  your  whole  study  outfit  for  a  dol- 
lar or  two,  unless  you  wish  to  spend  more. 
We  name  the  list  of  items,  with  approxi- 
mate minimum  price  of  each,  as  follows : 

2  or  3  medium-soft  lead  pencils 5  cents 

\  colored   pencil,  green  or  blue 10  cents 

I    large  scratch   pad 5  to  10  cents 

I  dozen  sheets  foolscap  writing  pav>er.  . .   6  c^nts 

1   small   box   paper  clips 5  to  10  cents 

1  small  packet  assorted  rubber  bands...  10  cents 
1   small    tube   library   paste  or   bottle  of 

mucilage    5  to  10  cents 

1    ink   and  pencil  eraser 5  cents 

I   ruler.   12  to  15   inches 5  cents 

1  ball   fine  but  strong  twine 10  cents 

2  or  3   large  manila  or  fiber  envelopes. 

10  to  15  cents 

I   calendar  memorandum  pad 15  cents 

1  small  pocket  memorandum  book.. 5  to  50  cents 
Pen   and  ink   and  blotter 20  cents 

If  you  are  not  accustomed  to  buying 
materials  for  literary  work,  a  few  explana- 
tions may  be  helpful.  The  ink  and  pencil 
eraser  comes  in  one  piece,  ink  eraser  on  one 
end.  pencil  on  the  other.  Library  paste  is 
better  than  mucilage,  and  the  tube  form 
is  superior  to  the  bottle,  as  the  tube  keeps 
longer.  Most  stationery  stores  can  furnish 
rubber  bands  in  small  packets  of  assorted 
sizes ;  but  if  your  stiu'e  does  not  handle 
the  packet,  you  can  select  a  few  bauds  each 
from  a  half  dozen  sizes  and  purchase  the 
assortment  by  weight.  A  good  t-alendar 
memorandum  pad  is  a  pasteboard  <vall  card 
.")  by  S  inches,  having  on  the  front  fifty-two 
detachable  sheets,  every  sheet  holding 
memorandum  space  for  the  seven  days  of 
the  current  week,  and  the  date  of  ivurse 
being  marked  on   the  sheet. 

Tlie  best  poi-ket  memorandum  book  is  tho 
loose-leaf  kiiul.  This  looks  better,  lasts 
longer,  is  tpiicker.  cleaner  and  more  etYective 
than  the  ordinary  cheap  m>tebook.  The 
leaves  when  used  are  detai-hable,  aud  filed 
away  or  destroyed,  with  a  dean  meiuor«u- 
dum   book   always   in   your   pocket.   Several 
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makes  are  good ;  the  one  I  use  cost  29 
cents,  with  5  cents  each  for  additional  fill- 
ers containing  forty  extra  sheets ;  size  of 
book  2J  by  5  inches. 

What  do  your  pencils  cost  you?  Good 
ones  for  everyday  work  may  be  had  now 
for  about  one  cent  each.  If  you  think  you 
have  to  pay  five  or  ten  cents  each  for  a 
satisfactory  pencil,  you  are  wasting  money  ; 
you  should  learn  who  makes  the  satisfac- 
tory penny  variety,  then  see  that  your  local 
dealer  supplies  you  with  this  brand. 

See  how  many  of  these  items  of  equip- 
ment you  can  obtain  from  the  largest  sta- 
tionery store  in  your  vicinity.  Check  items 
on  list  above,  as  you  procure  them.  Don't 


gost  that  when  your  studv  table  or  desk  is 
chosen  and  placed,  you  try  in  connection 
with  it  every  chair  in  the  house,  and  per- 
manently borrow  the  most  comfortable.  It 
should  not,  however,  be  a  rocking  chair,  as 
rocking  chairs  are  the  Devil's  choice  instru- 
ments for  scattering  nervous  force  and 
making  i)cople  irritable. 

The  next  task  to  consider  is  that  of  per- 
fect light,  both  natural  and  artificial.  Put 
your  study  table  or  desk  near  a  window, 
so  that  the  light  comes  directly  from  the 
back  or  over  the  left  shoulder.  (But  try 
to  avoid  sitting  in  a  draft,  which  would 
result  if  your  study  table  were  between 
two  windows  or  between  a  window  and  a 


spend  more  than  a  few  hours  in  shopping     door.)   Take  the  curtains  from  your  study 


— other  more  important  things  are  to  be 
done.  But  before  you  do  the  next  thing,  have 
all  your  supplies  and  materials  placed  to- 
gether in  your  eflBciency  drawer,  box  or 
other  permanent  holder. 

The  next  point  after  equipment  is  en- 
vironment. Do  you  know  that  a  man's  sur- 
roundings may  cause  a  variation  of  as 
much  as  forty  per  cent  in  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  his  work?  This  has  been  shown 
by  recent  experiments  in  large  factories, 
offices  and  stores. 

You  will  probably  find  the  best  place  for 
study  an  upstairs  room  away  from  the 
street,  where  you  will  be  safe  from  noises 
and  interruptions  both  outside  and  inside 
the  house.  A  logical  and  a  natural  place 
for  study  is  the  library  of  your  home ;  but 
quiet  and  seclusion  are  more  important 
than  a  bookish  atmosphere,  and  a  library 
is  no  place  for  study  when  it  is  downstairs 
in  the  front  of  the  house,  open  to  intrusion 
at  all  hours  of  the  day.  If  your  library  can 


window  or  push  them  clear  to  one  side ; 
have  the  blind  always  raised  clear  to  the 
top  of  the  window  ;  make  sure  that  every 
possible  square  inch  of  light  is  available 
when  you  study. 

As  you  will  probably  do  most  of  your 
work  by  artificial  light,  this  matter  is  even 
more  important.  You  should  have  a  drop 
or  desk  lamp,  with  a  shade  that  protects 
your  eyes  from  the  blinding  glare,  while 
focusing  the  rays  on  your  work.  Never 
study  by  the  light  of  an  overhead  ceiling 
lamp  or  of  an  unshaded  lamp.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  oculists,  bad  lighting  methods  not 
only  waste  about  thirty  per  cent  of  your 
nervous  energy  while  you  work  in  a  poor 
light,  but  may  also  induce  headache, 
fatigue,  insomnia,  dyspepsia,  various  nerv- 
ous disorders.  Whether  your  mode  of  illu- 
mination is  gas,  electricity  or  oil,  you 
should  be  able  to  secure  a  well-shaded  drop 
or  desk  lamp  from  your  local  dealer,  or 
from  a  large  manufacturing  concern  whose 


be  shut  off  and  kept  quiet  from  the  rest  of     address  he  can  give  you.  The  only  light  you 
the  house,  arrange  to  do  your  studying  there,     should  allow  in  your  study  room  is  that  of 

Your  most  effect- 
ive base  of  opera- 
tion is  a  flat  top 
desk,  with  large 
and  small  drawers, 
and  a  look  and 
key.  If  you  are 
without  a  flat  top 
desk,  you  could 
probably  secure 
one  at  little  cost 
from  a  furniture 
dealer  or  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  sefond 
hand  store.  Even 
less  expensive,  and 
almost  as  good, 
would  be  a  plain 
kitchen  table,  well 
made  with  a 
8  rn  o  o  t  b  writing 
Burface.  You  should 
get  one  for  about 
three  dollarw  from 
a  f.-arpenter  «hop  or 
bouHe  furnishing 
•tore,  and  you  ran 
vamixb  the  table 
your  ."elf.  I  uHe  an 
old-fa.Mhioned  miVnl 
oak  table,  and  pre- 
fer it  U>  a  flat  to  J) 
denk  for  Htiidy  piir- 
po»ieM,  A  Htudy 
table   HhouIrJ   be   28 

to  '{^)  irifhen  high,  with  a  top  meawuring 
•bout  2  by  •'{  feet.  'J'hf  fable  nhoiild  be  lie.-ivy 
and  Molid.  >f»  an  not  to  Hhiike  iin<|er  preMHiire; 
moxt  of  th»'  umall  lU-nkn  (iri<l  tiibleM  miinu- 
(a/-turef|  for  home  nw  are  unMtenrly  on  tlnir 
leg*,  tx'ing  rTipi)l«-fl  beeaiiMe  xome  of  tlicir 
legji  are  fihorter  than  other*.  Don't  work  on 
■  wobbly  fable. 

A  b>ird  ffiair  in  not  n  h'-lp  to  hard  Ktiidy. 
Tow  rnu<<t  \)f  pliyi<if!illy  at  rent  when  yo'i 
are  trienfnily  nt  fiigh  Mpe«-(|.  If  Hitting  on  a 
tutanl  white  you  nttuly  mnkex  you  eoiiwIouH 
of    fbe    fKXird,    finve    it    fUdfiiotied.    We    «ng 


"The   first    more    toirnrd    miiKtery    of    a   suhjct    tx    to    provide    Hui 
environment."    Thin   ntudy   conlninH    mont   of    the   poinlH    that    Mr. 
efHenlinl  to  Dueeennfitl  ir.ork :  a  ftitt-loii  nturdji  denk,  a   c'lmforlnhle 
left  shoulder,  ample  window  spiiee,  a  nhadcd  lump,  (jood  veulibilion,  <i 

a    HJngle    dri>[)    or    desk    larMp.    sliadod    per- 
fertly. 

Another  point  iti  v<'fitilntion.  There  is  a 
diff't  (orincftion  bftwi'cn  the  iiri'iit  hiiig 
ap[>:iratu.s  >iti(|  the  brain.  Von  cannot  think 
raiiidly  or  clearly  in  a  stiilTy  room.  .Scvcinl 
(intent  venlilaling  appliances  \\v  on  the 
market  ;  but  really  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
kce|»  a  window  in  yi,\\v  study  rooni  regii- 
hirlv  ojien  a  few  inches  ;,t  the  top.  If  you 
feci  II  slight  draft,  yon  can  nail  a  strip  of 
tin  or  wood  severni  inches  wide  on  Ihi'  tfip 
vi'indow  ><Hs|i.   fjicing  ni>"ai'd  al   an  ang'e  <i!' 


4.'j  degrees.  Tliis  will  deflect  and  distribute 
the   current   of  air. 

Keep  in  mind  while  you  are  working  the 
following  rules  of  right  study. 

Have  a  regular  time,  as  well  as  a  regu- 
lar place,  for  study.  When  you  fix  tlie 
weekly  study  periods,  jot  them  on  your 
calendar  for  a  couple  of  months  ahead.  The 
most  favorable  time  is  probably  from  7  :.30 
to  0  :.'>0  in  the  evening.  (Certain  exceptions 
will  be  noted  in  Lessons  Two  and  Three.) 
Do  not  study  every  evening.  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Friday  evenings  are  most 
desirable ;  but  if  you  go  to  prayer-meeting 
Wednesday  evening,  or  to  lodge  Friday 
evening,  you  can  study  Monday,  Tuesday 
and  Thursday  evenings.  Do  not  study  when 
very  tired,  or  less  than  thirty  minutes  after 
finishing  a  meal,  or  on  Saturday  evening, 
or  Sunday.  Try,  however,  to  plan  for  a 
two-hour  period  three  times  a  week.  And 
make  this  period  absolutely  regular. 

Focus  on  one  course  of  study  exclusively. 
Do  not  confuse  your  mind  with  extraneous 
fads  and  experiments.  Concentrate. 

Lay  the  most  stress  on  action,  without 
which  both  instruction  and  reflection  are 
of  small  avail.  Rules,  principles  and  meth- 
ods are  mere  empty  words  until  you  make 
a  personal  application  of  them — see  how 
they  work — feel  the  results  in  your  life. 

Be  patient  and  persistent.  You  are  set- 
ting out  to  achieve  tremendously  big  things  ; 
to  arrive  at  the  top  of  your  business  or 
profession ;  to  double  or  treble  your  in- 
come and  your  influence ;  to  organize  your 
life  so  that  you  are  in  command  of  your 
physical,  mental  and  spiritual  forces ;  to 
live  ten  or  twenty  years  longer  than  the 
average  man.  doing  better  work  and  en- 
joying life  more  every  year ;  to  make  new 
opportunities  and  find  new  possibilities  in 

a  hundred  new  di- 

-;         rections ;     to     plan 

out,  then  work  out, 
a  finer  destiny  than 
your  closest  friends 
would  now  believe 
you  capable  o  f 
reaching.  All  this 
takes  time.  Don't 
look  for  miracles. 
Don't  bank  on  im- 
mediate sensational 
results.  Persevere. 
You  are  building 
for  life.  You  can 
afford  to  be  calm, 
to  smile  at  impa- 
tience. The  over- 
towering  figures  in 
America  today 
were,  almost  with- 
out exception, 
trained  for  leader- 
ship in  the  school 
of  hardship.  Any 
man  looking  for 
easy  and  (piick  re- 
sults should  re- 
mejuber  that  the 
easiest  and  quick- 
est thing  on  earth 
is  failure. 

Begin  your  study 
with  tiie  strongest 
resolve  yivu  know 
how  to  make.  If  it  is  old-fashioned 
to      spijik      and      cherish      a      vow,      then 

lie   old  fashji d.   ('(uinect   your   study   with 

your  rnigliticst  motive  as  a  mainspring.  Ask 
yourself  ivhy  you  want  to  become'n  leader, 
irhnt  great  things  you  will  do  when  you 
are  a  leader,  hoiv  you  will  grasp  whatever 
yon  most  desire.  Aim  clearly  at  the  finest 
goal  you  can  imagine.  (Jo  at  your  study 
with  till'  spirit  of  n  soldier  and  the  strength 
of  a  conqueror.  It  isn't  your  knowledge  that 
really  puis  you  ahead,  l)iit  your  nerve  back 
iif    your    knowledge. 


liihte  e<iuipmvnt  and 
l'iiri)iton  stresses  as 
ch'iir,  liiiht  over  the 
congenial  atmosphere 
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NATIONAL  EFFICIENCY  SOCIETY 

Thf  Ratio  of  Achievement  to  Effort  is  the  True  Measure  of  Efficiency 


I 


'T    has    beeu    buid    tliut    man 
has   not   yet   completely    ad- 
justed   himself    to    the    up- 
right position  and  that  many  of 
his  physical  ills  antl  disenses  come  from  the 
crowding  of  the  internal  organs  downward 
toward  the  end  of  a  tubular  cavity,  where- 
as in  the  more  primitive  horizontal  position 
those  same  organs  were  spread  out  evenly 
resting  upon   the   soft   abdominal    walls.   It 
is  also  true  that  man  has  ad'usted  himself 
as  yet  only   imperfectly   to   living   in   large 
social  groups,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  some- 
what pessimistically  stated  :  "Man  is  only 
partly  civilized." 

The  sociologist  tells  us  that  the  evolution 
of  society  has  been  thru  the  family,  the 
tribe,  the  clan,  to  the  nation,  and  that  the 
goal  is  a  world  society  with  equality  and, 
justice  for  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  have 
not  yet  attained  to  the  position  of  justice 
for  all,  on  equality  our  ideas  are  utterly 
confused  and  largely  irrational.  Because  of 
this  we  exhibit  a  great  lack  of  efficiency  as 
a  social  group.  We  find  many  people  doing 
things  that  mar  the  efficiency  of  the  larger 
group,. 

How  to  deal  with  these  people,  and  how 
to  reduce  all  to  a  harmonious  whole  is  a 
problem,  the  solution  of  which  is  not  yet  in 
sight.  Even  as  an  ideal  we  have  not  at- 
tained farther  than  "the  greatest  good  to 
the  greatest  number"  and  the  social  order 
which  contemplates  the  greatest  good  for 
eiery  one  is  hardly  conceived  A  large  part 
of  our  difficulty  comes  from  our  crude  and 
primitive  way  of  attacking  the  problem. 
We   not   only   talk   of  fighting  the   various 

social  evils  but  we  actually  try 

to  bring  about  such  reforms  as 
we  conceive  are  desirable,  by 
fighting  the  various  groups  of 
people  who  commit  the  anti- 
social acts. 

The  rational  procedure  on  the 
other  hand.  as.  might  be  shown 
by  many  analogies,  would  be  to 
attempt  to  understand  these 
anti-social  groups  and  learn  the 
causes  which  led  to  these  ac- 
tions and  to  discover  some  pos- 
sible modification  by  which  the 
energy  now  going  to  activities 
that  do  not  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  whole,  may  be  diverted 
thru  more  useful  channels.  ~ 

One  of  our  ^reat  handicaps  in 
the  past  has  b^en  our  inability 
to  appreciate  the  relative  intelli- 
gence of  human  beings.  We  have 
recognized  in  a  general  way  that 
there  are  idiots  and  geniuses 
and  some  grades  of  intelligence 
between  the  two.  But  having, 
in  the  past,  no  way  of  measur- 
ing intelligence  with  any  ex- 
actness we  have  had  no  appre- 
ciation of  the  relative  numbers 
in  the  various  grades. 

Barring  the  two  extremes 
mentioned,  we  have  thought  that 
most  of  humanity  may  be 
grouped  rather  closely  together 
in  intelligence,  and  we  have  at- 
tributed the  differences  found  in 
actual  experience,   not   to  a  real 
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(lilTerence  in  intelligence  but  to  dilTereuces 
in  education  and  opportunity.  It  is  now 
clear  that  this  is  a  fumlamcntal  error  that 
lies  at  the  root  t>f  mui-ii  of  our  difficulty  in 
.social  adjustment. 

The  group  that  fails  to  adjust  itself  to 
the  accepted  social  order  is  made  up  of 
peo|)le  who  have  not  learned,  not  because 
they  iiouhl  not  learn,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
are  people  who  could  not  learn — people 
whose  brains  are  so  defective,  if  not  in 
structure,  at  least  in  function,  that  thoy 
are  not  able  to  think  logically  even  in  re- 
gard to  the  various  affairs  of  life.  There 
are  mental  dwarfs  just  as  there  are  physi- 
cal dwarfs.  The  most  startling  fact  in  the 
whole  problem  is  not  that  there  are  such 
people*,  but  that  there  is  relatively  such  a 
large  number  of  them. 

As  already  intimated,  we  have  long  ad- 
mitted that  there  are  a  few  people  who  lack 
intelligence,  but  we  have  not  realized  that 
the  number  was  great  enough  to  account 
for  a  large  part  of  our  most  troublesome 
social  problems.  That  is  a  discovery  of  the 
twentieth  century  and  altho  it  was  sus- 
pected earlier  and  believed  in,  by  a  few, 
lias  become  really  demonstrated  thru  the 
World  War. 

Professor  Terman  has  assumed  that  the 
average  intelligence  is  about  that  of  a  six- 
teen year  old  youth.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  war  the  United  States  Government  put 
into  operation  a  system  of  mental  tests  by 


GETTING    RESULTS  IN  SOCIAL   CONTROL 

The  State  of  Ohio,  already  tuell  equipt  for  the  care 
and  treatment  of  delinqucnci/,  has  gone  far  ahead  of 
other  states  in  an  attempt  to  prevent  it.  Recent  legis- 
latures have  passed  a  law  establishing  the  Bureau  of 
Juvenile  Research  and  have  appropriated  $100,000  for 
buildings.  These  are  now  being  erected.  Local  surveys 
and  the  collection  of  important  data  are  under  tvay. 
The  law  permits  any  one  having  the  care  and  custody 
of  a  child  ivho  is  giving  trouble,  to  ask  the  bureau  to 
study  and  examine  the  child  and  make  recommenda- 
tions. This  affords  relief  to  perplexed  judges  of  Juvenile 
Courts  as  well  as  to  those  responsible  for  delinquents 
not  brought  before  the  courts. 

The  staff  of  the  bureau  at  present  consists  of  a  di- 
rector, psycho-clinician,  tu-o  af^sistant  psycho-clinicians, 
one  physician,  and  one  clerk.  Up  to  October  1  one  hnyi- 
dred  and  thirty  cases  had  been  examined,  of  which 
sixty-tivo  were  diagnosed  as  feeble-minded,  thirty  bor- 
derline, five  diagnosis  deferred,  twenty-three  normal, 
one  psychopathic.  Exuyninations  at  present  are  confined 
to  psychological  and  physical,  but  when  fully  equipt 
cases  are  to  be  studied  by  the  most  thoro  and  extensive 
methods.  Investigations  may  lead  to  neiv  methods. 

In  the  new  buildings  will  be  physiological  and  X-ray 
laboratories,  and  a  laboratory  for  blond  tests,  also 
histological  and  neiirological  laboratories. 

It  is  estimated  that  from  four  to  five  thortsand  chil- 
dren will  pass  under  the  examination  of  the  bureau  in 
a  year.  It  is  clear  that  the  ivork  undertaken  is  a  long 
step  toward  soc^ial  efficiency. 


which  every  drafted  soldier  was 
carefully  examined  and  a  men- 
tal   rating  given.   As   the   result 
of  these  tests  it  became  evident 
that  Terman's  estimate  of  sixteen  years  is 
considerably  too  high.  How. much  does  not 
concern   us  here. 

If  the  average  intelligence  proves  to  b»* 
around  fourteen  years  (as  seems  likely; 
this  menus  that  there  are  a  large  number 
of  people  who  have  an  intelligence  of  thir- 
teen, almost  as  many  of  twelve,  less  of 
eleven,  ten,  and  so  on  down  in  a  decreasing 
scale.  On  the  other  hand  there  arc  man.\ 
of  fifteen,  sixteen,  seventeen  and  on  up  to 
whatever  the  limit  may  be. 

The  significance  of  this  lies  in  the  faci 
that  when  we  get  down  to  an  intelligenc 
of  twelve  years  and  below,  we  get  to  a 
group  of  people  who  are  not,  as  a  rule, 
capable  of  managing  their  own  afTairs.  In 
deed  twelve  years  is  usually  considered  the 
upper  limit  of  feeblemindedness.  Those  of 
intelligence  of  from  eight  to  twelve  inclusive 
are  called  morons.  Not  all  morons  are  in 
institutions  for  the  feebleminded  and  it  is 
probable  that  not  all  of  them  need  to  be 
so  cared  for  ;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that 
persons  of  that  degree  of  intelligence  are 
relatively  inefficient  and  only  escape  being 
a  drag  on  society,  or,  even  an  actual  menace, 
because  of  some  fortunate  condition.  These 
conditions  may  be  favorable  environment 
or  a  peculiar  temperament  whereby  they 
may  fit  into  some  niche  in  the  social  order 
and  become  of  some  little  use. 

To  illustrate :  a  person  with  a  mentality 
of  ten  and  a  phlegmatic  temperament  may 
be  content  with  the  simplest 
satisfaction  of  creature  needs, 
food,  clothing  and  recreation. 
The  simple  work  that  he  can  do. 
digging,  hewing  wood  and  draw- 
ing water  produces  enough  to 
satisfy  these  needs,  and  lacking 
ambition  he  passes  his  life  as  a 
harmless  drudge,  contributing 
somewhat  by  his  labor  to  the 
common  weal.  The  same  intelli- 
gence coupled  with  a  sanguine 
or  nervous  temperament  is  un- 
satisfied with  so  simple  a  life : 
he  must  have  more  and  better 
food,  drink  and  excitement.  He 
'can  not  earn  enough  to  satisfy 
these  needs  by  any  of  the  cruder 
forms  of  labor  so  he  aspires  to 
jobs  that  require  a  higher  in 
telligence  that  he  possesses.  The 
result  is  his  iucompotencv 
causes  damage  aud  loss  and  he 
loses  his  position.  Then  he  steals 
or  seeks  to  meet  his  wants  by 
fraud,  deception  or  other  anti 
social  methods.  He  makes 
friends  with  people  of  low  char- 
acter who  use  his  stupidity  to 
secure  the  performauce  of  acts 
too  dangerous  for  them  to  at- 
tempt by  themselves.  Ooorgo 
March  was  a  ilairymau  of  sono- 
intelligence  but  of  low  morale 
IJowlaud  IVunington  was  si 
harmless  feeblen\inded  boy  of 
.seventeen.  March  was  nngry  at 
the    su-        [CoM^ti    on    /'avf    )<'>" 
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WE  are  on  the  threshold  of 
a  new  era  in  transporta- 
tion in  this  country,  an 
era  in  which  the  highways  will 
return  to  their  old  time  importance 
rank  with  waterways  and  railroads, 
advent  and  development  of  the  latter  large- 
ly reduced  the  highway  and  its  limited 
means  of  transport,  the  horse  drawn  vehi- 
cle which  had  developed  but  little  in  cen- 
turies, to  serving  as  feeders  for  the  rail- 
roads and  waterways.  The  modern  motor 
truck,  with  its  enviable  record  in  meeting 
the  various  transport  needs  and  emergen- 
cies of  wartime,  is  the  factor  which  will 
bring  the  highways  to  a  far  wider  fipld  of 
usefulness.  In  fact  nowadays  highway 
transportation  is  synonymous  with  motor 
transportation. 

The  term  highways  really  includes  both 
city  streets  and  country  roads,  but  as  gen- 
erally used  it  is  the  roadway  between  urban 
centers  that  I."  meant.  In  this  article  the 
term   is  used  with  the  latter  meaning. 

Motorized  highway  tran.^porUition  in  this 
country  is  already  established,  but  only  in 
the  sense  that  railroads  were  establishod  in 
the  days  prior  to  the  Civil  War.  In  other 
words  its  real  develor  ment  is  still  to  come, 
and  as  railroad  growth  was  so  greatly  stim- 
ulated in  the  reconstruction  period  follow- 
ing the  Civil  War.  so  will  the  reconstruc- 
tion period  upon  which  we  are  now  enter- 
ing witness  a  tremendous  extension  of 
motor  highway  transportation.  This  devr-l- 
oT»ment  was  bound  to  come,  but  it  h;is  been 
hastened  many  j-ears  b^-cuuHe  war  condiiioris 
afforded  motor  transport  an  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  its  worth  in  a  suffifjpntjy  spec- 
tacular manner  to  attract  wide  public 
attention. 

At  this  time  motor  transportation  over 
the  highways  is  follriwing  four  well  d'-fuied 
courses,  each  of  which  may  be  termer]  a 
movement  on  account  of  the  organized  sup- 
port which  is  being  given  it  by  govern- 
mental and  other  agencies.  The  popular 
names  by  which  these  movements  are 
known  are  intercity  motor  h.'iuiagi-.  rural 
motor  express,  return  loads  with  its  r(mi- 
panion  store  door  delivery  (the  latter  being 
largely  a  eity  street  proposition)  and  the 
■'farrn  t/<  table"  parcel  post  serviec.  Insep- 
arately  irif<TWoven  with  each  as  far  ns  effi- 
ciency and  real  success  is  concerned,  is  th<' 
neefl  for  improv^-d  roadwayw,  syHternaticnIly 
developed  thru  main  trunk  lines  and  fcefl- 
urn,  and  not  haphazard  as  has  been  the 
ran*  in  the  past. 

Intercity  motor'  haulage  has  made  the 
greatest  and  most  natural  growth  to  date 
of  the  four,  and  in  point  of  tonnage  prom- 
in4>'4  to  always  \>o  the  leader.  It  involves  the 
carrying  of  fr'-ight  and  express  matter  from 
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one  city  to  another  over  distances  of  from 
twenty  miles  to  three  hundred  milf^s.  Fifty 
miles  m!\y  be  taken  as  the  length  of  the 
average  route  at  this  time,  but  future  de- 
velopment will  extend  this  average  to  about 
one  hundred  miles.  The  highway  between 
Cleveland  and  Akron.  Ohio,  a  distance  of 
forty  miles,  undoubtedly  represents  now  t^e 
maximum  development  in  intercity  motor 
haulage,  and  is  carrying  each  twenty-four 
hours  an  average  of  four  thousand  tons.  The 
big  tire  manufacturing  companies  of  Akron 
are  mainly  responsible  for  this  high  ton- 
nage on  this  particular  highway.  The  nine- 
ty-six mile  highway  between  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  handles  less  than  one  hundred 
tons  daily,  altho  with  equal  development 
of  the  new  method  of  transportation  it 
should  many  times  exceed  the  other.  This 
intercity  service  via  the  highways  is  fur- 
nished i>rincipally  by  operating  companies, 
which  show  a  marked  tendency  toward 
rapid  growth  despite  intense  competitive 
methods.  The  next  step  will  be  cofipern- 
tion  and  combination,  and  then  we  wi  1  have 
highway  transportation  .■-■ystems  compara- 
ble in  size,  tonnage  handled,  and  mileage 
covered,  with  many  second  class  railroad* 
of  the  present  time.  Many  of  these  com- 
panies are  organized  and  operate  according 
to  stand;ird  railroad  practise,  running  over 
regtilar  routes  on  established  schedules,  and 
having  freight  solicitors,  claim  departments, 
etc. 

The  latest  development  in  intercity  motor 
haulage  an(|  in  the  entire  field  of  highway 
transpfirtatiori  is  the  advent  of  the  so-called 
big  i)neuniatic  tire  which  has  been  used 
in  place  of  the  standard  solid  rubber  tires 
on  motor  trucks  up  to  five  tons'  load  capac- 
ity. It  is  the  product  of  Akrf)n  tire  makers, 
one  of  whom  has  been  operating  a  private 
motor  transi)ortation  service  between  that 
city  and  lioston,  via  I'hihidelpliia  and  New 
York,  for  alKHit  a  yj-ar.  in  which  (he  various 
trucks  used  are  erpiipt  with  these  new  tires. 
'I'he  distance  of  740  miles  each  way  is  cov 
ered  regularly  at  an  average  speed  of  fif- 
teen   miles    an    hour,    the    trucks    traveling 
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day  and  night  with  two  drivers, 
who  take  turns  in  sleeping,  there 
being  two  bunks  back  of  the  driv- 
er's seat.  It  is  claimed  that  on 
big  pneumatics,  which  are  made 
as  large  as  40  by  9  inches,  a  motor 
truck  rides  as  comfortably  as  a  Pullman 
railway  coach  ;  also  that  on  the  level  speeds 
are  attained  ranging  up  to  forty  miles  an 
hour  (the  trucks  having  special  gearing  and 
extra  powerful  motors).  While  these  tires 
are  more  expensive  than  solids  by  a  wide 
margin,  it  is  claimed  that  the  saving  in 
wear  and  tear  on  the  vehicle,  in  fuel,  etc.. 
will  give  a  lower  ton  mile  operating  cost. 
It  is  also  claimed  that  with  them  a  motor 
truck  readily  negotiates  deep  snow  and  mud 
and  generally  has  better  traction  under  all 
conditions.  Therefore  their  advent  at  least 
means  double  the  prevailing  speed  in  high- 
way transportation.  In  sending  thousands 
of  its  motor  trucks  from  the  point  of  their 
manufacture  in  the  Middle  West  to  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  over  the  highways,  often 
carrying  a  "paying"  load,  the  United  States 
Army  has  also  demonstrated  the  possibili- 
ties of  long  distance  motor  haulage. 

Another  development  in  the  highway 
transportation  field  is  the  motor  truck  train, 
i.  e.,  the  motor  truck  h.auling  one  or  two 
loaded  trailers  in  addition  to  its  own  load. 
Theoretically  a  motor  truck  has  a  draw  bar 
fiuU  equal  to  three  times  its  load  capacity, 
but  in  practise  and  under  normal  conditions 
it  will  readily  haul  a  load  equal  to  the  one 
it  carries.  On  hard  roads  where  there  are 
no  excessive  grades  the  use  of  trailers  is 
entirely  practical,  and  their  use  will  in- 
crease the  eflBciency  of  operation  and  help 
reduce  the  ton  mile  cost  to  the  shipper, 
which  is  essential  if  motor  highway  trans- 
fiortation  is  to  develop  widely.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  many  shipi)ers  will  own  trail- 
•Ts  and  send  them  over  long  distances,  the 
hauling  being  done  by  several  motor  truck 
o|)erating  systems  in  turn,  just  as  the  rail- 
I'oads  now  handle  privately  owned  freight 
cars. 

Rural  motor  express  is  another  move- 
ment in  the  highway  transjjoitation  field 
which  has  wide  opportunities  for  develop- 
ment. Its  purpose  is  to  open  avenues  of 
<'omniunication  between  rural  districts, 
especially  those  with  in:i(le(iuate  railroad 
facilities,  and  the  cities.  It  will  cari-y  farm 
products  into  the  r-ities,  and  in  so  doing 
encourage  their  i,ncreas(!d  production,  and 
take  back  to  the  farms  those  commodities 
which  farBfiers  require.  This  movement  be- 
gan in  a  sinall  way  several  years  ago  in 
diff'er(!nt  [)artM  of  (he  country  and  was 
slowly  gr(>\viiig  when  war  conditions  called 
lor  a  Ntiiniilating  of  food  production  and  its 
(ironipt    (rwinsport    \  Continued  on    page   /t'>!f 
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Heroes  of  Aviation 

NlOl'l'llKlt  artillery,  smull  arms,  nor 
any  other  form  of  war  ilt'stniftiveuesa 
has  (U'veliipt'd  witli  the  speed  of  'aviation. 
Fietioii  and  iiioviii^  |)ii-tiir»'s  have  K'veu  us 
the  rotiiaiiee  of  this  new  force  but  seldom 
has  a  uiore  interesting  tale  of  real  fact  been 
created  than  Heroes  of  Aiiation,  by  Law- 
rence La  Tourette  Driggs. 

Mr.  Driggs,  far  from  unknown  in  the 
literiiry  field,  is  as  niiuh  at  home  on  the 
aviation  tield  as  Bill  ILdienzoUeru  wishes 
us  to  believe  he  is  iu  Holland.  lie  presents 
an  introduction  to  his  work  which  in  itself 
is  a  word  picture  of  aviation  in  absorbing 
epitome. 

Tlien  chronologically  he  relates  the 
story  of  the  American  Lafayette  Escadrille. 
It  leads  one  to  wonder  why  even  an  Ameri- 
can would  so  willingly  join  and  light  to 
join  such  an  api)arent  suicide  organiza- 
tion. 

To  all  of  the  original  group  which  in- 
cluded KitYen  Rockwell.  Norman  Prince, 
James  McConnell,  Victor  Chapman,  Bert 
Hall,  Capt.  William  Thaw,  and  Major  Luf- 
bery,  Mr.  Driggs  pays  the  tribute  which 
even  dare-devils  deserve. 

The  work  of  French  aviatt>rs  is  treated 
in  one  section,  with  most  thrilling  accounts 
of  such  men  as  George  Guynemer  and  Ren6 
Fonck. 

The  English  with  Albert  Ball,  the  twen- 
ty-year-old English  boy  as  their  leading  ace, 
the  Italians,  the  Canadians,  the  Russians 
and  even  the  Germans  all  come  in  to  com- 
plete this  story. 

Inasmuch  as  no  history  craving  Ameri- 
can can  later  on  absorb  the  whole  allo- 
pathic dose  of  "America  in  the  Great  War." 
it  may  be  well  for  us  to  suggest  that  he  or 
she  begin  to  bite  it  off  in  small  chunks, 
especially  when  such  a  volume  as  this  is 
waiting,  and  when  the  mastication  can  be 
done  with  such  thoro  satisfaction  and  en- 
joyment. 

Heroes  of  Aviation,  by  Lavvi-ence   La  Tourette 
Driggs.   Little,   Brown   &   Co.    $1.50. 

Our  Admirable  Betty 

A  romantic  tale  of  the  early  eighteenth 
century  treated  in  the  approved  Farnol 
fasliion.  It  has  less,  perhaps,  of  that  tang 
of  by-roads  and  hedges  which  created  so 
breezy  an  atmosphere  for  "The  Broad 
Highway,"  yet  possessing,  nevertheless,  a 
roistering.  God-ha-mercying  swing  capable 
of  carrying  the  reader  back  for  a  breathing 
space  from  the  tense  gravity  oftoday  to  that 
blithe  period  when  the  gentlemen  were  all 
of  leisure  and  ladies  lived  but  to  be 
wooed. 

Lady  Betty  Carlyon  is  a  winsome,  if  tan- 
talizing, heroine,  and  Major  D'Arcy  man 
enough  to  dominate  the  worn  peruke  and 
shabby  coat  in  which  we  me(>t  him  first. 
That  the  much-courted  Elizabeth — "the 
toast  adored,  who  is  seen  but  to  be  wor- 
shiped," had  the  discernment  to  favor  him 
above  all  her  other  suitors  is  so  greatly 
to  her  credit  that  one  can  forgive  her,  as 
did  the  Major,  many  puzzling  pranks.  Once 
or  twi<'e,  however,  her  behavior  is  so  free, 
even  for  a  self-confest  hoyden,  that  it  is  a 
real  relief  to  discover  that  after*  all  it  is 
her  brother  Charles  who — b\it  therein  lies 
at  lea.st  a  i)ortion  of  the  tale. 

One  finds,  moi-eover.  in  the  story, 
a  ghost,  a  proper  villain,  and  humor 
enough     to     keep     the     pace     merry,     so 
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that  it  all  makes  very  i)leasant  reailing. 
indeed  the  trusty  Sergeant  Tring  might 
have  been  speaking  of  the  tale  itself  when 
— "(ilory  be,"  lie  exclaims — "All  I  says  is — 
Joy  !" 

Our    Admirable    Ilclty,    by    Jeffery    l-'arnol.    Lit- 
tle, Itrown  &  Ck>.  Sl.fiU 

The  Unpardonable  Sin 

ALL  the  horrors  of  war  are  piled  into 
one  girl's  experience  and  described 
\vilh  almost  unendurable  intensity  in  The 
I'liiHiriloiiuhle  Sin,  by  Rupert  Hughes.  It 
is  a  story  of  Belgium  in  11)14,  of  the  Ger- 
man occupation  with  all  its  brutality  and 
lilth  and  desecration.  The  descriptions  are 
vividly  detailed,  their  loathsomeness  seems 
almost  incredible  to  us  three  thousand  miles 
away ;  but  the  facts  on  which  the  story 
is  based  can  all  "be  proved,  not  once  but 
many  times. 

The  Unpardonable  Sin  points  with  un- 
escapable  vigor  one  of  the  chief  lessons  of 
the  war  and  fixes  its  moral  by  incidents 
too  graphically  real  in  their  horror  to  ever 
be  forgotten. 

It  is  more  than  a  lesson.  It  is  a 
challenge  to  ev?ry  decent  human  being  to 
help  crush  out  forever  any  possible  recur- 
rence of  what  Germany  has  done. 

The    Unpardonable    Sin,    by    Rupert    Hughes. 
Harper   &   Bros.    $1.50. 

Playing  to  $32,000  a  Night 

IN  the  introduction  of  The  Greatest  of 
2'hese,  Laurette  Taylor  threatens  to 
make  this  her  first  and  only  book.  But  it 
is  so  little,  so  natural  and  so  delightful, 
that  we  hope  she  won't  carry  out  the 
threat.  If  you  have  ever  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  with  Miss  Taylor  informal- 
ly off  stage  you  will  not  need  to  be  told 
that  the  book  is  full  of  the  piquancy  of 
Laurette  Taylor  conversation.  Miss  Taylor 
writes  just  as  she  talks. 

The  Greatest  of  These  is  a  series  of 
extracts  from  the  actress'  diary  while  tour- 
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ing  the  country  with  the  all-star  cast  that 
presented  Hartley  Manners's  play,  "Out 
There,"  for  the  benefit  of  the  Red  Cross. 
l']ach  page  shows  increasing  enthusiasm  for 
the  big  lieartedness  of  the  Anierican  people 
who  i)ai(l  fabulous  sums  for  tickets  and  for 
autographed  programs. 

But  iiiuong  the  most  enjoyable  parts 
of  the  diary  are  the  glimpses  of  the 
eccentricities  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
piiny,  and  the  personal  incidents  of  the 
trii).  Even  if  you're  not  interested  iu  stage 
lolk  you'll  enjoy  reading  about  these.  And 
if  you  are — well,  then  you'll  read  the  book 
anyhow. 

The    Greatest   of    These,    by    Laurette    Taylor. 
George   H.   Doran  Co.   $1.60. 

In  the  Haunted  House 

IF  wo  w'cre  a  betting  man,  we  wouldn't 
mind  betting  that  any  one  who  picks  \ip 
this  book  and  reads  it  straight  thru — it  is 
(luick  reading! — won't  be  able  to  put  it 
down  until  he  has  turned  the  last  page. 
Any  reviewer  is  on  honor  not  to  tell  the 
story,  and  any  reader  is  on  honor  not  to 
skip  and  look  at  the  end  before  the  author 
would  have  him.  Then  for  an  hour  of  ob- 
livion and  complete  absence  of  any  emo- 
tion save  interest  and  curiosity  : 

I'd  like  to  go  to  a  house  that  is  reputed 
haunted,  and  in  circumstances  that  preclude  all 
possibility  of  fraud,  see  the  haunting  spirits  or 
hear  them,   for  myself. 

So   they   found  a  house  at  last,  a   party 

of  them,  and  took  it  for  a  month.  Then  the 

fun  began. 

The  Room  with  the  Tassels,  by  Carolyn  Wells. 
George  H.   Doran   Co.   $1.40. 

Elizabeth's  Campaign 

MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD'S  new 
book  will  probably  command  a  larger 
American  than  English  public,  for  it  is  a 
war  book  of  English  life,  providing  as  usual 
a  certain  observation  of  and  sympathy  with 
the  outlook  and  ways  of  the  English  leis- 
ured class,  and  a  complete  detachment  from 
the  profounder  currents  moving  in  the 
English  nation  and  thruout  the  whole 
world. 

To  Mrs.  Ward  this  war  was  still  another 
English  w-ar,  and  we  doubt  if  she  can  see 
any  but  a  purely  national  end  to  it. 

Elizabeth's      Campaign,      by      Mrs.      Humphry 
Ward.    Dodd,    Mead   &    Co.    $1.50. 

Jamesie 

ETHEL  SI  DG  WICK'S  Jamesie  is  o 
very  ditticult  novel  to  read.  It  is  made 
up  of  letters,  which  are  apt  to  make  rather 
exacting  reading  in  any  case,  and  letters 
from  so  niar.y  people  all  at  ont^  that  it 
takes  real  mental  gymnastics  to  keep  up 
with  them.  It  is  a  little  hard  to  forgive 
Miss  Sidgwick  for  doing  this.  She  writes 
such  fasciiuiting  novels  and  it  was  so  good 
to  see  another! 

This  ii^  the  first  novel  in  which  Miss 
Sidgwick  has  concerned  herself  with  the 
war  and  thus  it  holds  keen  interest  as  re- 
vealing its  ertVct  on  one  of  the  finest  of 
the  English  novelists.  She  has  made  it  tell 
in  her  character  study  of  every  person  iu 
the  large  group  with  which  she  deals,  and 
>he  has  diverged  from  the  couunon  v>aths  in 
using  Jamesie.  the  child  of  her  nvnel.  as  the 
central  figure  for  the  tragedy. 

Jamsie.  \ty  Ethel  Sidgwick.  Snt»ll.  MM.vn«rU  A 
Co.    $1.60. 
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brink  of  war  and  Americans  recked  little 
what  their  statesmen  did  or  thought  con- 
cerning any  lesser  issue.  The  dramatic  pic- 
ture lasted  about  as  long  as  the  spectacle. 

It  is  often  asked,  Does  extravagance 
still  i)revail  in  Filmland?  Yes;  but  it  has 
been  reduced  materially,  and  will  be  still 
further  curtailed  by  the  war.  Perhaps  half 
a  dozen  popular  screen  idols  net  a  per- 
sonal income  of  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars  each  per  annum.  It  should  be  un- 
derstood clearly  that  they  "draw"  this, 
i.  e.,  each  attracts  a  total  patronage  so 
enormous  that  the  stars'  salary  is  only  a 
fair  percentage  of  the  intake.  Indeed  the 
compensation  is  scaled  on  this  very  basis : 
65  per  cent  of  the  receipts  of  a  picture 
goes  to  the  public  favorite  who  made  it. 
Out  of  that  65  per  cent  he  or  she  must 
defray  all  the  production  expense — an  ar- 
rangement which  obviously  encourages 
economy.  The  other  35  per  cent  of  the  pic- 
ture rentals  from  the  cinema  theaters,  goes 
to  the  distributing  company.  These  com- 
panies have  shortened  sail,  and  some  of 
thera  are  running  at  halt-mast.  The  aver- 
age cinema  actor  is  not  overpaid.  Gentle- 
men of  swollen  wealth  are  no  longer  tak- 
ing "fliers"  in  the  films,  there's  so  much 
else  to  spend  money  on  in  these  parlous 
times ;  picture  magnates  have  quit  vying 
with  each  other  as  to  "million-dollar  spec- 
tacles" ;  the  bidding  up  of  stars  from  the 
theatrical    world    has    stopped    altogether. 

Another  query  :  Why  don't  the  manufac- 
turers make  useful  pictures?  Simply  be- 
cause they're  purveyors  of  commercialized 
amusement,  no  more  called  upon  to  pro- 
duce educationals  than  fiction  publishers 
are  to  issue  textbooks.  The  impulse  toward 
useful  pictures  must  come  from  the  outside. 
Educators  must  be  won  over  to  the  cause 
of  cinema  instruction,  and  the  eyes  of 
philanthropists  opened  to  the  fact  that  film 
universities  are  exactly  as  important  as 
book    libraries    or    college    professorships. 

On  the  side  of  artistry,  the  fiction-pic- 
ture has  improved  vastly  thru  the  recog- 
mtion  of  the  scenario-writer.  We  no  longer 
hear  of  the  director  "throwing  away  the 
ecenario"  and  relying  on  his  Cae.sar-like 
eelf  to  complete  the  story.  It  is  found  bet- 
ter and  cheaper  to  hire  able  authors  and 
advertise  their  collaboration  than  to  steal 
ideas  or  to  plagiarize  unconsciously.  Any 
kind  of  a  first-claHs  scenario  gets  at  least 
$500.  Magazines  and  books  are  scrutinized 
for  komJ  st.orif'.s  by  known  authors,  and  the 
filming  rights  are  bought  for  round  sums. 
It  is  even  beginning  to  dawn  on  the  trade 
or  the  craft  or  whatever  you  like  to  call 
the  motion  picture  induntry,  that  "scenic 
productions"  and  other  Persian  api»aratus 
have  little  Vj  do  with  artistic  excellenf-e. 
Given  a  handful  of  players,  an  author's 
creativeness,  and  a  director's  nkill,  and 
you  liave  the  potentiality  of  a  masterpiece. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  present  HyHtem 
of  a  dozen  giarit  corporations — each  r-enter- 
ing  in  itself  th<-  funetions  of  [)roducing,  ex- 
ploiting aud  distributing — is  the  best  for 
artistic  development,  'i'h'-  produ<t  is  too 
apt  to  be  of  a  machine-like  character,  aud 
it  deems  to  me  that  letter  resultH  could  be 
obtained  with  the  produftion-unitH  kept 
neparate  and  distinct.  'J'wo  or  three  big 
«ale!)  ugefjcieH  could  fumiMh  all  the  dis- 
tribution neceHHary  for  the  I'nited  StuteH. 
The  first  three  yearn  of  the  war  gave  the 
United  HtatcH  an  overwhelming  lead  over 
nil  the  other  nationn  in  the  international 
film  mart.  In  the  trade  wJir  that  will  follow 
the  military  struggle,  economy  and  effi- 
n-tiiy   will   U;   the   watchwords. 
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•More  than  well-built  Filing  Equip- 
ment and  Supplies — a  "Yand  E" 
System  is  primarily  a  system  idea 

Let  our  free  System*PIannmg  Service 
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Designs.  Estimates, Illustrated  Booklet. Free 
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IVIETROPOLITAN  HOSPITAL  TRAIMING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

BLACKWELL'S*     ISLAIMU.     IMEW    VORK     CITY 

offer*  a  two  and  onc-Iialf  years  course  of  IraininK. 
Kuch  pupil  nur«c  receive*  an  allowance  of  from  $10 
lo  $15  a  muntli  in  addition  to  maintenance  and 
iinilormi, 

Minimum  aur  18  yean,  Krciuircmrnts,  nt  least  one 
year  of  liit(l>  ■<  liool  or  equivalent.  Classes  ate 
(oim'cl  caili   inonlli, 

liliu  kwcll's  iHlfincI  is  an  historic  spot.  It  is  removed 
ff'tri  llic  rUBli  and  noi«e  of  llir  city,  yet  so  near  New 
N  rirk  as  lo  be  part  of  it.  I  lie  iinlalial  nurses'  lioilie. 
willi  its  extensive  unci  attractive;  yrrjunds.  is  an  ideal 
place  to  live  in. 

rom  three  years  lo  two  ynirs  and  six  months.  Fvery 
yoiini/  woHiiin  who  enleri  a  Irnininu  irliool  lor  nursinu  to-day  renders  a  patriotic  lervice  by  relcasinu  a 
pair  of  Irainrrl  hanrls  for  servi(  e  "Over  Wiftr ,*' 
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Pencils  and 
flannel  suits 

You  tw^/^/ wear  a  white 
flannel  suit  in  zero 
weather  —  but  why 
should  you?  And  why 
should  you  use  in  your 
work  any  pencil  other 
than  that  precisely  suited 
to  your  requirements? 


ELdoradO 


TAe  masW  dnawtn^ pendr 


offers,  among  its  17  degrees,  a 
pencil  that  fits  your  individual 
needs,  just  as  if  it  were  made 
for  youj — a  pencil  so  responsive, 
so  delightful  to  use  that  you 
will  notice  at  once  a  great  dif- 
ference in  the  ease  and  speed 
of  your  work.  17  degrees — 
9H  (hardest)  to  6B  (softest); 
H  B  (medium)  for  general  work. 
Whichever  grade  suits  you 
now,  will  suit  you  always  for 
each  degree  is  always  uniform. 

Writenonjo for  our  grade  chart, 
shoiuing  the  uses  of  the  1 7  de- 
grees. If  you  auish,  enclose  15c 
in  stamps  for  full-length 
Eldorado  samples  luorth  double 
the  money.  Please  state  the  na- 
ture of  your  pencil  ivork  and 
your  regular  dealer's  name. 


JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 

Dept  143- J  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 
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dittributoTM 


A.  R.  MacDougall  &  Co., Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


'^ir'HE  Country  went 
\i^  Over  the  Top  with 
the  Liberty  Loan. 
Let  us  now  help  our  Boys 
over  the  German  Line  by 
subscribing  to  the  com- 
ing  Red    Cross   Drive. 


CoTTiplintfuts   o/"  DARDS,    Inc. 
44th  St.  Gf  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 


A  LEAGUE  OF  CLASSES 

From  an  Address  to  the  Association  of  National  Advertisers 

BY    B.    C.    FORBES 


BMKOUE  vory  lonf?  I  holiovo  that  thero 
will  he  a  Jdh  for  cvfry  (-apahh',  will- 
ing worker  in  America,  hoth  men  and 
women.  Our  deliciency  ot  'J.dOO.OiiO  hihor- 
i>rs,  cuused  by  the  cessation  of  immigration 
during  the  war,  will  not  be  immediately 
made  up,  for  it  appears  certain  that  lOuro- 
pean  Koveriiments  will  take  steps  to  prevent 
any  wholesale  exodus  of  their  I'ohust  <'iti- 
zens  to  this  country  or  any  other  part  of 
the  New  World.  Meu  arc  needed  there  more 
than  they  are  needed  here.  While,  of  course, 
the  wholesale  cancellation  of  war  contract.s 
will  release  one  or  two  millions  (d"  workers 

and  we  can  expect  cancellation  of  war 
contracts  to  be  conducted  with  very  great 
dispatch — several  uevv  aud  important  de- 
mands upon  our  supply  of  labor  have  been 
born  during  the  war. 

I"'or  example,  we  are  to  have  a  new  mer- 
cantile marine  fleet  of  some  .'{(MK)  vessels. 
These  will  employ  on  board  at  least  li()(),0()0 
men  of  all  grades  from  stokers  and  deck 
hands  to  officers  and  engineers.  A  far  great- 
er number  of  men  will  be  required  on  land 
to  attend  to  the  operation  of  this  vast  fleet. 

Then  Mr.  Schwab  assures  us  that  ship- 
building will  oontinue  to  employ  many 
thousands  not  only  thrviout  1910  but  perma- 
nently. Aud  Secretary  Daniels  plans  to 
carry  ont  his  ambitious  naval  program  just 
as   if  the   war    had    been   going   on. 

The  millennium  has  not  yet  arrived. 
Present  indications  are  that  the  United 
States  Army  will  not  be  allowed  to  shrivel 
up  to  its  insignificant  pre-war  dimensions. 

Mcu'eover,  we  have  developed  several  ivew 
industries  since  the  Kaiser  dropt  his  hat 
to  start  the  war.  It  is  now  universally  ad- 
mitted that  our  Liberty  motor  is  the  best 
aircraft  engine  yet  devised  and  flying  ap- 
peals so  strongly  to  virile,  courageous,  dare- 
devil Americans  that  the  building  of  Hying 
machines  aud  flying  boats  is  likely  to  be- 
come one  of  our  lusty  infant  industries. 

(Jermany  has  lost  more  than' her  colonies 
and  Alsace-Lorraine — and  her  honor — by 
the  war.  Her  virtual  monopoly  of  the  dye 
industry  aud  the  chemical  industry  has  been 
annulled.  The  inventive  genius  of  America 
proved  equal  to  the  occasion.  We  have  also 
declared  our  independence  of  Germany's 
supplies  of  potash.  Even  the  toy  industry 
has  not  been  overlooked. 

What  of  our  foreign  trade?  Europe  is 
as  direly  in  need  of  our  merchandise  now 
as  she  was  in  need  of  our  war  materials 
during  hostilities.  Shelves  are  bared  in  vir- 
tually every  i)art  of  the  world.  The  TJnited 
States  must  take  the  lead  in   replenishing. 

No,  a  careful  survey  of  the  whole  situa- 
tion does  not  support  the  theory  that  we 
are  to  have  Toxey's  armies  marching  upon 
Washington  from  every  jiart  of  the  country 
to  demand  work.  If  need  be.  the  Federal 
(Jovcn-nment,  state  govei-nments,  municipali- 
ties and  other  luiblic  bodies,  could  start 
great  schemes  for  public  improvements. 

On  the  whole,  I  expect  the  processes  of 
readjustment  to  be  carried  out  without  any 
tremendous  hardship  either  to  emi>loyers  or 
their  workers.  I  feel  confident  that  before 
the  new  year  is  very  old,  business  from  one 
end  of  this  country  to  the  other  will  be 
booming.  The  world  will  be  clamoring  for 
our  goods  as  well  as  for  our  raw  materials. 
I  believe  that  1!)1!>  will  see  an  era  of  i)ros- 
peritv  such  as  we  hav(>  never  witnesseil. 

Hut 

There  is  a  very  big  but. 

The  whole  cataclysm  of  the  last  four 
years    sprang    from    the    struggle    between 


Mulocracy    and    democracy.    America's   part 
and    the    part    of    the    Allies    has    been    "to 
make  the  world  safe  for  democracy."  Well.  > 
we    have    succeeded    in    making    the    world 
too  warm  a  place  for  autocracy. 

Hut  is  there  not  now  confnuiting  us  just 
as  there  is  confronting  Europe  the  problem 
of  making  democracy  safe  fin-  the  world? 

Our  great  problem  in  .\merica  is  not  thi> 
i-ec(vnstriictiou  of  our  industrial  plants.  Our 
great  [iroblem  is  the  readjustment  of  our 
human  relations.  What  we  in  this  country 
need  as  much  as  a  League  of  Nations  is  u 
leagu(>  of  classes.  We  have  not  had  that 
heretofore.  There  are  increasing  symptoms 
that  we  may  not  have  it  for  yet  a  little 
while.  Let  us  be  entirely  frank.  The  work- 
ing classes  of  this  country  as  well  as  the 
public  in  general  feel  that  they  have  certain 
scores  to  pay  otV.  Ten,  Jifteen  aud  twenty 
years  ago  capital — it  cannot  be  truthfully 
denied — was  arrogant.  It  rode  a  high  horse. 

Now.  1  rather  fear,  the  pendulum  is 
about  to  swing  too  far  in  the  other  direc- 
tion. It  certainly  unll  swing  too  far  unless 
the  business  m(>u  of  this  country  exercize 
.1  higli  order  of  statesmanship.  Labor  has 
begun  to  feel  that  it  now  has  the  power  to 
do  what  it  likes ;  labor,  formerly  the  under 
dog.  is  beginning  to  feel  that  it  can  become 
the  ui)per  dog.  It  is  beginning  here  and 
there  to  act  high-handedly,  to  exercize  ab- 
solutism. Labor  aspires  to  climb  to  the 
perch  vacated  by  capital. 

We  are  facing  a  delicate  and,  it  may 
well  be,  a  dangerous  situation.  We  can 
either  fan  the  incipient  flames  of  Bol- 
shevism or  we  can  contribute  to  bringing 
about   sanity,  democracy  and  peace. 

Our  task  is  to  spread  education,  to  incul- 
cate sound  doctrines  into  the  mind  of  the 
track  walker  on  the  railroad,  into  the  mind 
of  the  mechanic  at  the  bench,  into  the  mind 
of  the  man  who  drives  the  wagon  and 
team,  into  the  mind  of  the  student  at  even- 
ing school  or  university ;  also  into  the  mind 
of  the  employer,  whether  of  a  dozen  work- 
ers or  10,IK)0  workers. 

The  duty  of  each  one  of  us  now  is  to 
endeavor  to  bring  about  genuine  democ- 
racy in  business  and  in  industry.  Capital, 
if  it  has  not  already  done  so,  must  vacate 
its  throne  of  absolutism.  Labor  must  be 
made  to  see  for  itself  that  it  cannot  with 
profit  to  itself  attempt  to  become  arbitrary, 
arrogant,  dictatorial,  that  the  public  will 
not  stand  for  autocracy,  or  absolutism  from 
any  quarter.  What  we  must  strive  to  reach 
is  a  complete  understanding  between  em- 
ployers and  emidoyed.  Those  at  the  top 
must  meet  the  rank  and  file  half  way. 
There  must  be  no  attempt,  should  workers 
become  more  plentiful  than  jobs,  to  "teach 
labor  a  lesson,"  by  wholesale  tiring,  by 
drastii'  cuttin.<!r  of  wages  or  by  other  harsh, 
havighty  methods.  There  is  less  danger  from 
this  source,  however,  than  there  is  from  the 
other  because  capital  has  pretty  well 
learned  its  lesson.  Labor,  however,  is  just 
beginning  to  feel  its  strength.  It  has  got 
the  bit  in  its  mouth  during  the  war.  Labor, 
indeed,  has  been  having  its  own  way  en- 
tirely. This  was  all  very  well  and  perhaps 
necessary  while  everything  was  on  the  up- 
grade, when  maximum  prmluction  was  es- 
sential no  nuitter  at  what  tvst.  Uut  a  re- 
cessi»)n  in  prii-es  autl  in  wages,  to  my  mind, 
is  inevitable.  The  readjustment  will  be  im- 
possibly (litHcult  if  the  Bolshevist  spirit 
gain  ground. 

Remember  that  nothing  is  ever  st»ttl*d 
until   it   is  settled  right 
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CARRYING  MORE  GOODS 
BY  MOTOR 

(Continued  from  page  ^O.'t) 
to  the  cities.  The  Highways  Trans- 
port Committee  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense  then  undertook  its  pro- 
motion and  largely  delegated  the  work  to 
a  committee  of  the  National  Automobile 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  has  handled 
the  task  in  a  big  way  and  achieved  excel- 
lent results.  It  enlisted  at  the  start  the 
cooperation  of  automobile  dealers  thruout 
the  country  and  in  a  number  of  instances 
the  latter  have  actually  financed  and  oper- 
ated rural  motor  express  lines. 

A  distinct  branch  of  rural  motor  express 
is  the  hauling  of  live  stock  to  the  slaughter 
houses.  On  a  recent  day  574  motor  truck 
loads  of  live  stock  arrived  at  the  Union 
Stock  Yards  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  Dur- 
ing the  first  six  months  of  this  year  92.709 
hogs  were  hauled  to  the  Omaha  market  by 
the  same  means.         "^ 

The  "farm  to  table"  parcel  post,  de- 
srribed  at  length  in  the  August  17  issue  of 
The  Independent,  is  a  separate  movement 
in  this  same  field  and  one  of  great  promise. 
The  possibilities  in  connecting  city  and 
country  by  motor  lines  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
owing  statement  from  an  address  by  Fourth 
Assistant  Postmaster  General  James  I. 
Blakslee,  at  the  recent  Jlotor  Transporta- 
tion Conference  in  New  York  City :  "The 
people  of  this  city  pride  themselves  on  their 
<>xc-eptional  railroad  facilities.  Yet  our  in- 
vestigations show  that  a  hundred  different 
motor  truck  routes  can  be  laid  out  between 
this  city  and  adjoining  rural  sections,  aver- 
aging 75  miles  in  length,  all  of  which 
traverse  districts  not  now  reached  by  rail- 
roads." 


SOCIAL    EFFICIENCY 

(Continued  from  pa<je  -'fO-i) 
perintendent  of  the  form  and  wanted  to 
kill  him.  He  persuaded  Pennington  to  help 
him,  with  the  plan  of  putting  all  the  blame 
onto  Pennington  and  himself  eseaping.  He 
miscalculated,  however,  and  both  were  exe- 
cuted in   Pennsylvania  in  1916. 

We  are  fighting  a  losing  battle!  Why? 
Evidently  our  tactics  are  wrong.  We  have 
wasted  our  energies  attempting  to  rrform 
people  whose  nature  is  such  that  they  can 
not  be  reformed.  We  must  reform  our  metli- 
od.s,  and  'rur  reform  of  methods  must  be 
radic.il  and  based  on  fnrta.  The  great  fact 
that  must  be  made  fundamental  is  that  lack 
of  .suflScient  intelligence  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  their  environment  is  the  explana- 
tion of  the  anti-social  conduf  t  of  men  and 
women  as  a  rule.  If  we  would  have  an  effi- 
cient Hocjal  group  we  must  first  determine 
the  intelligence  level  of  all  children.  This 
can  now  be  done  with  the  highest  de- 
gree of  accuracy.  The  next  thing  is 
to  determine  the  kind  of  training  that 
in  suited  to  each  <Iegree  of  intelligence. 
All  those  whow  inte|Iigefi<-e  is  too  low  to 
enable  them  even  to  adapt  themselves  to 
the  necexxary  conventionK  of  modern  or- 
ganisation must  be  carefl  for  in  an  artifici- 
ally simplified  environment  ;ind  kept  from 
reproducing  their  kind.  Weak  niinijedne-s 
iM  alwayn  an  hereditary  an  ntrong  mitided- 
n»*x»i. 

In  concluBion,  Mocial  efficiency  refpiiren 
that  we  (1)  devote  a  minimurn  of  <n\r  ener- 
jfien  to  the  present  adult  antisocijil  groupM, 
(2 1  a«certain  the  children  now  grov\ing 
up  who  bec»u«e  */f  lack  of  intelligenr'e 
worild,  if  left,  to  thetriselveM,  replenish  the 
rankfi  of  the  anti-WKial ;  care  for  them  h/» 
they  can  nfit  l>ecome  w><-\h\  probleniM.  and 
(.",  >  nee  to  it  that  the  future  Mupply  in 
lirgely  r-ijt  off  by  preventing  reproduction 
by  tho>i«  of  weak  intelligeuce. 


This  year  your  Christmas  giving  must  be  in-j 
fluenced  by  motives  of  patriotic  conservation., 
Plants  and  flowers  combine  magnificence  and 
beauty  with  appeal  to  the  higher  senses.  They 
are  more  able  conveyers  of  true  sentiment  than 
any  man-made  creations. 

Plants  and  flowers  are  nature's  product.  To  send  them 
this  year  as  Christmas  gifts  or  New  Year's  remem- 
brances IS  practical  patriotism.  It  preserves,  even  increases, 
the  Christmas  spirit  —  it  interferes  with  no  government 
program  —  it  aids  your  thrift  efforts,  since  plants  and 
flowers  are  comparatively  modest  in  cost. 

Visit  your  florist's  shop.  See  for  yourself  the  exquisite  gift  crea- 
tions of  the  floral  craft.  Youll  be  amazed  at  what  may  be  pur- 
chased at  a  trifling  cost. 

Do  you  know  that  by  the 
use  oftheFloristi'  Telegraph 
Delivery  Service  you  can 
have  your  order  delivered  in 
any  city  anyahere  in 
^~\  the  United  Slates  or 
-  '  Canada  in  a  few  hours? 


Novel  Grocery  Establishment  p^f '^'•^'e.  dig- 

'  nihecl,     attrac- 


tive.     Few     thousand     required.      Harris-Dibble 
Company,   171   Madison  Avenue,  City. 


New  PATKIOTIC  ni  Ulip  VaudevnieSketclies, 
for  War-Time  Ben-  y\  II  f  N  MonulopueB,En  ter- 
eflta.  Becltatluns,  I  Lfl  I  U  talnments,  Dialogs, 
Tableaux,  Drills,  Jokes.  Make-up  G-ooda-  Large  cat- 
alog free.      T.  8.  DENISON  A  CO.,      Wept.  3,  CUcBg* 
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A  Hotel  of 
Dislinclion 

For  Guests  of 

Discrimination 

With 

Tariff    in 
moderation 


Hotel  Majestic 

COl^ELANi:)  TOWNSEND 

Central    Park    West 
at  the  72nd  St.  Motor  Gateway 

NEW  YORK 


Readers  of  this  publication  appre- 
ciate the  home  atmosphere  and  refined 
environment  of  the  Majestic. 

Near  the  center  of  interest — com- 
fortably distant  from  the  area  of 
confusion. 
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80^  of  your 
G>al  is  yet 
to  be  used 


STILL  TIME  this  sea- 
sou  to  save  l-5th  to 
2-5ths  of  the  coal  j-ou 
burn  if  you  equip  NOW 
withCluunberliuandseal 
those  )s  iu.tol-16th  in. 
heat  escapes  around 
your  windows. 

Cliaml>erlin  repays  itscost 
in  4yeiirs— outl.iststliebuikl- 
iiiB-.  Simiikit,  most  wcatli- 
ertifflit  iiiiii  troublefrce. 
Nearly  twice  as  many  pl:iccs 
Chamberlin'd  as  all  others 
combined  prove  it  excels. 

Guaranteed  10  years  by 
world's  largest,  oldest,  nio- 1 
experienced  weatherstrip 
makers,  backed  witli  paid-ui> 
capital  of  a  half-million  and 
aquarter  centnryrcputation. 
Chaniberlin  can  be  installed 
ONLY  by  skilled  mechanics 
from  our  direct  factory 
branches. 


TheChamberlio'd 

Window 
Reepd  III  lu'ut.hura 
OULi;uiil,>lriit't:i,du^t, 
tiuut,  lulli.  Bnuw. 
dump;  deaden a 
noiHo;  prfventa  rat- 
lliiitf  unil  "blickiiiK" 
— fi>r  tho  lifi-  ol  tliB 
lnnt.iiiiK'.  3Attrd'» 
noihiitit  to  lunar  out. 

Prominent  Users 
of  Chamberlio 
Strips  include: 
J.  P.  BliirguD,  Jr« 
Kllliu  Kiiut 
Ihos.  A.  Killson 
l:.  II.  O'ary 
A'Dl.  ii,  SlcAdoo 
VI.  K.  Vundcrliilt 
CIiarlfK  l)unn(;ibsoo 
I  Ik:s.  AI.  ^cllnab 
4  h:;::nciy  81.  Uepelf 
lllln-y  1*.  \\  liilney 
—  and   liundrpdrt  of 
tbuuhondsof otUera 

♦  ♦  ♦ 
Such  people  will 
li.ive  none  but 
the  best.  Hence 
their  homes  are 
Chamberlin'd. 


We  equip  windows,  doors,  casements  or  tran- 
soms—wood  or  metal— in  new  or  old  buildings. 
llTpil'IJ  fof  illiistnted.   descriptive  book 
VY  l\i  1  Li  and  list  ol  users  in  your  vicinity. 

CHAMBERLIN  METAl  WEATHER  STRIP  CO. 

General  Offices:       119  Dinan  Bldg..  Detroit 


Spend  the  Winter  at 
LAKELAND 

FLORIDA 

Solve  the  high  cost  o(  livingr,  escape  worry  over  coal  short- 
age, enjoy  the  delightful  climate. 

Where  you  may  secure  a  life  income  by  investine  in  a  10 
acre  irrapeiruil  or  orange  grove,  stientirically  cared  for  by 
low  cost  co-operative  methods. 

A  planted  10  acre  grove  costs  $4,950,  payable  20  per  cent 
down,  balance  in  quarterly  instalnicnts. 

Many  grove  owners  are  now  earning  from  $500  TO  Jl.OOO 
net  a  YEAR  PHK  ACRE;  names  and  addresses  furnished  on 
request. 

Our  illustrated  booklet  answers  all  questions.  Write  for  a 
copy  and  read  it.  Then  if  you  are  in  position  to  finance  a 
grove,  visit  the  property  and  spend  a  weelLiit  the  Country 
Club  as  our  guest. 

W.  I.  HALLAM  &  CO..  225  5th  Ave..  N.  Y. 


Set 
I    solid  Golo 


Set 
in 
Solid  Gold 


Send  Your  Name  and  Weil 
Send  You  a  Lachnite 

DON'T  semi  a  penfiy.  Just  Bend  your  nam«"  an*l  eay.  "Sendme 
u  Lachnitu  niuunteii  in  a  B«>liii  k"IiI  rintf  on  10  day^'  Irt-ti 
trial."  Wo  will  rti'iiti  it  prepai.l  riifht  to  y*nir  home.  Wlit'ii  tt 
comt-B  mcr.-lv  di-i»oiiit  $  I  7:»  with  tho  i>oHtmun  and  then  wear  th« 
rinK  tor  10  full  ditvH  H  you,  or  If  any  of  your  friends  can  tell 
it  from  a  diamond,  send  it  back.  Itut  il  you  deoida  to  buy  It 
— uund  ud  :£J.60  a  muiitb  uiilil  £18.75  hutf  hovn  ijaid. 

Writ  A  TaHsIV  Send  your  name  now.  Tell  ua  which  of  the 
»»  I  Etc  muudj  Boiid  yold  rinK"  illu^tratt'd  above  you  wlah 
(]adic»'  or  niuit'M).     liv  hutk  to  Hund  thiifer  mUts. 

Harold  Lachman Co.,  12 N.  Mic-hluaii  Av.,l>epC.   ^ibi>  Chicago 
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A  TALK  WITH  ADMIRAL 
SIMS 

(Continued  from  inuje  39'/) 

fivo  of  the  .siibuuirini's  that   Icavt'  (■ciiniiiiy 
ami  tlu'ietort'  rt'ciuitiiig  for  submariiu's  lias 
Ih'oii   now  abstvliiti'ly   stopped  in   the   Kath 
erlaiid.  The  saihus  liave  to  be   iinpicst. 

'i'lie  uihiiiial  thuuKlit  the  (ieiiiiaii  .siih- 
inariiies  were  onh'i'ed  to  tire  on  any  con 
Viiy  they  enuM  jjet  near.  Neverthele.ss  he 
(hd  not  think  they  always  obeyed  such 
orders  ou  account  of  the  great  risk.  "As 
only  one  man  loo'ks  thru  the  |)eiiscope." 
said  he,  "who  knows  whether  the  (luarry 
has  been  seen  or  notV"  The  admiral  ilid 
not  care  whether  (lernumy  was  buildin?; 
submarines  faster  than  we  can  sink  them, 
because  the  certaint.v  of  biinninu  into  Euro- 
pean waters  this  year  of  our  many  new  lirsi 
class  destroyers  togt'ther  with  thc^  destroy- 
ers that  I'hijiland  and  France  are  building: 
was  sulhcieut  to  insure  the  Allied  suiirem- 
acy  (vn  the  sea. 

I  asked  him  why  the  (hand  Fleet 
did  not  attack  the  Kiel  Canal,  lie  said 
it  could  get  into  the  canal  an.v  time 
it  wanted  to  by  makini;  a  lano  thru  tho 
mine  fields,  but  this,  he  said,  is  not  im- 
portaiit  for  the  present.  Both  England 
and  (Jermany  have  boats  perpetually  lay- 
ing mines  and  sweeping  mines  in  front  of 
the  (Jerman  coast. 

The  United  States  had  lost  only  one  de- 
.«troyer  at  the  time  I  saw  Admiral  Sims, 
and  I  believe  this  record  still  holds.  A&- 
other  was  hit  in  the  stern  but  numaged  to 
get  to  shore  with  no  lives  lost.  The  ad- 
mii'al  told  me  when  a  subnutrine  sinks  vei'y 
few  lives  except  those  in  the  conning  tower 
are  saved.  In  fact  they  do  not  try  very 
hard  to  save  anybody,  because  it  is  useless. 
I  asked  the  admiral  whether  it  was  true 
that  the  (Jermans  have  the  shore  plotted 
out  every  ten  miles  and  have  submarines 
lying  at  the  bottom  so  as  to  relay  messages 
all  along  the  coast.  Ho  did  not  think  that 
this  was  the  case.  But  he  did  say  that  Oer- 
many  does  not  have  more  than  five  sub- 
marines operating  at  one  time  in  any  coast 
sector.  After  their  twelve  torpedoes  are 
fired  they  have  to  go  home,  where  they 
generally  stay  nine  months  for  repairs. 

The  admiral,  as  Ambassador  Page  sub- 
sequently told  me,  did  not  believe  in  jiub- 
licity  for  the  navy  when  he  first  arrived 
in  London.  But  he  had  evidently  changed 
his  mind  by  the  time  I  saw  him.  For  he 
had  not  onl.v  given  permission  to  reputable 
correspondents  to  visit  the  American  fleet, 
but  he  told  me  that  I  could  take  a  trip  on 
a  destroyer  at  any  time  I  desired,  and  be- 
fore I  left  him  he  dictated  a  letter  tt)  Ad- 
miral AYilson  in  Brest  giving  me  this  per- 
mission. It  is  the  one  regret  of  my  trij) 
that  I  did  not  avail  myself  of  this  nuitiue 
opportunity.  But  perhaps  it  is  just  as  well 
after  all,  for  there  is  no  worse' and  more 
uncomfortable  trip  ou  the  surface  of  the 
ocean  that  a  man  can  take.  As  I  am  one  of 
those  nnhappy  i)ersons  whose  diet  usually 
consists  of  one  grape  on  a  voyage  across 
the  Atlantic  I  susi)ect  that  if  I  had  es- 
sayed the  trip  on  a  destroyer  I  would  proba- 
bly have  suffered  the  tortures  of  the  damnt>d 
and  have  been  taken  oft"  on  a  stretcher  when 
we  finally  rturned  to  shore.  Nevertheless 
I  would  have  risked  it  had  not  my  unex- 
pected   flip    to    Italy    prevented. 

I  (It)  not  see  how  Secretary  l>aniels  covdd 
have  made  a  better  selection  for  the  ct>m- 
mander  of  the  American  fleet  in  European 
waters  than  he  has  done  in  Admiral  Sims. 
The  I'liited  States  Navy  umler  his  ctun- 
nuinil  has  certainly  doiu'  KM)  per  ct>nt  of 
what  it  is  capable  of.  The  admiral  does  not 
bliiw  bis  own  horn,  but  he  has  "delivered 
the  goods."  His  work  should  be  appropri 
ately  recognized  by  the  Amerieau  i)eople. 
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What's  Coming  ? 

Babson's  Mercantile  Bul- 
letin, which  will  be  off  the 
press  about  January  1,  will 
carefully  analyze 

"The   Outlook  for  1919" 

It  will  discuss  the  extraordinary 
conditions  of  business  here  and 
abroad. 

With  the  war  ended,  this  bulletin 
is  of  special  interest  to  manufac- 
turers and  merchants.  Sent  free 
on  request  as  long  as  copies  last. 

Write  at  once  to  insure  getting  a  copy. 
Address  Dept.  1-2Z  of 

Babson's  Statistical  Organization 

Compihng  Building:  Wellesley  Hills.  Mass. 

Largest  Organlzktlon  of  Iti  Character  In  the  World 


DUinVCIIC  Cini#0  <^ouP-  Colds,  canker, 
UffllUnCnO  dIblV  ■  BowcI  complaint. 
Limberneck,  Sorehead,  etc.,  the  best  remedy  is 
always  GEliMOZONE.  At  most  dealers  or  75c  post- 
paid with  ^  book  ponhry  library  free. 
CEO-  H.  LEE  CO.    Dept.  720  Omaha,  r'eb. 

AUTHORS 

What  h.ive  you  in  perfected  MSS.,  fiction, 
verse  or  othtr  fields,  available  for  BOOK  make- 
up? Prdnipt  report  whether  or  not  we  will 
publish,  market  and  exploit  the  book  will  be 
rendered  if  given   option.     Forward   your  copy. 

ROXBURGH  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Inc. 

61  Court  Street.  Boston.  IVIass. 

pACTS.  Arguments.  Bi  ief s  for  Debate«.  Out- 
^  lines,  literary,  liistorical  and  scientific  material, 
for  club  papers,  orations  and  essays.  The  Bureau 
of   Research,   318   E.   sth   St.,   New   Albany,   Ind. 


4   Vital   Books 


THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  TODAY 
AND  TOMORROW.  Hy  H.  M.  Kalian. 
A  eollectivo  consideration  by  a  bod.v 
of  university  men  and  journalists; 
Ralph  S.  Rounds  of  New  York. 
Chiiirman,  and  H.  M.  Kallen,  Secre- 
tary, of  I.,eae:ue  of  Nations  Commit- 
tee. The  most  comv>rehensive  and 
detailed  study  thus  far  made.     $1.50 

SINS  OF  THE  FATHERS.  By  Ralph 
Adams  Cram.  An  indictment  of 
••The  Three  Sins  of  IMo<iernjsm."  viz.. 
Imperialism,  Materialism  and  tlie 
Quantitative  Standard.  $1.00 

THE  STRUCTURE  OF  LASTING 
PEACE.  Hy  Horace  Meyer  Kallen. 
•'From  the  mass  of  books  dealing; 
with  possible  settlements  of  ttie 
great  contliet  .  .  .  tliis  book  stands 
out    pre-eminently." — Chicago    Fost. 

•  $1.25 

LIBERTY  AND  DEMOCRACY.  Py 
Hartley  Burr  Alexander.  The  tone 
of  the  essays  is  that  of  the  rtuest 
An\erieauism.  ".  .  .  will  tluil  much 
mental  sliniulus  as  to  just  wt>at 
•liberty'  and  •dentoeraey"  mean."  - 
N.    Y.    Sun.     Usted    l>v    the    A     I  .    A 

$1.75 


MARSHALL  JONES  COMPANY 

212    SUMMF.K    STRFFT.    BOSTON 
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A\ETAL 
BASKET 


S* 


HERE  is  a  waste  basket  that  is 
growing  in  popularity  on  its 
merits. 

The  Victor  basket  harmonizes 
with  any  oiTfice  equipment  because 
finished  in  Olive  Green,  Oak  and 
Mahogany.  It  is  well  balanced 
and  stays  where  placed.  The 
corners  are  of  rubber,  w^hich  pre- 
vents scratching  other  furniture. 

The  Victor  is  fireproof — a  fire  will  burn 
itself  out  in  one.  It  is  indestructible.  It  is 
a  basket  that  is  attractive,  safe  and  service- 
able. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  for  a  "Victor" 

The  next  time  you  need  a  waste  basket  for 
your  office  or  hems,  insist  upon  getting  the 
"Victor," 

Write  for  Our  Catalog 

Which  illustrates  and  describes  our  com- 
plete line  of  metal  baskets,  desks,  safes,  bond 
boxes,  tables,  etc.  Write  for  a  copy.  Keep 
to  for  office  reference. 

METAL  OFFICE    FURNITURE  COMPANY 
GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICHIGAN 


$PAHISH.FRENCH 
(TiUJAIf.ETC. 


MCUAGES  g^^ft^ 

ON    ALL.    PHONOCRA.S»HS 


"Like  learning  a  tone — and  as  easy."  Oar  Disc  Records 
repeat  the  ';orT*;'jt  accent  and  prononcuition  antil  you 
Laow  it.     Fa-7iily  and  friends  enjoy  languafre  study  by  the 

LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD 

And   Rosenthal's   Practical   Unguistry 

'  V,  sr  bat  >:t-mUA  orjlrr.itid  opfy>rtijiiitlta  for  thos©  Trho 
kr.ow  U&zii*?*:!-  Prex*r':D'-w  !/>  b*'t«r  jourpoflitioo  or  In- 
crease yoof  b'iBinets.  Ls^'lan'l  reoimmeriiftd  by  edoc't'jra 
JD  leading  cclle^eB.  Write  for  H'>ostlrt»D<i  Frrt'XriAlfffffr. 

THE    LANGUAGE    PHONE    METHOD 
975  Putnam  Bldg.  2  W.  4Sth  Street.  N,  Y. 


Memorial  Tablets 
of  U.  S.  Statuary 
Bronze 

Special  sketches 
submitted  to  suit 
conditions. 

9 

Wm.  H.  Jackson  Company 

2  West  47th  Street,  New  York  City 
746  So.  Michiisan  Blvd.         Cliicago,  III. 


GERMANY'S     NAVAL 
DISGRACE 

{  Cnnliniicd  from,  page  399) 
list.  So  powMM'fiil  a  IjiitHc  liii<>  liiis  never 
yet  gone  into  action.  The  fighting  sailort-; 
of  Germany  had  over  and  over  again  an- 
nounced themselve.s  eager  for  the  fray.  Dur- 
ing the  war  and  for  years  before,  "Der 
Tag,"  wlien  tlie  Britisli  and  Oci'uinn  fleets 
should  fight  to  a  finisli  liad  been  reguhirly 
toa.stod  iu  every  ward  room  mess. 

Would  tlie  ships  be  given  up?  Those  who 
had  stedfastly  insisted  that  they  would  be 
de.stroyed  in  preference  to  surrender  found 
new  adherents.  Those  .who  knew  the  spirit 
of  all  the  great  sea  fighters  of  the  past,  re- 
gardless of  nationality,  insisted  that  it  lived 
in  Hun  sailors  as  well  as  in  those  of  other 
nations  and  that  the  ships  would  go  out 
with  the  ensigns  of  the  Iron  Cross  at  their 
mastheads,  and  go  to  the  bottom  with  them 
still  there.  No  matter  who  manned  the  ves- 
sels, if  they  were  sailors,  a  battle  was  ine- 
vitable. 

On  November  21  the  ships  were  told  to 
turn  their  turrets  so  as  to  bring  their  guns 
pointing  fore  and  aft  and  so  not  on  the 
broadsides,  and  come  out.  They  were  or- 
dered to  go  to  the  Firth  of  Forth.  They 
obeyed,  meekly.  They  arrived,  to  find  the 
Allied  fleet  awaiting  them.  And,  without 
a  gesture  of  resistance,  the  German  offi- 
cers surrendered,  meekly,  amid  the  con- 
temptuous silence  of  their  brothers-in-arms. 
The  German  flags  were  hauled  down.  Only 
then  was  a  mild  protest  ventured  by  the 
German  Admiral,  cut  short  by  the  curt 
reply  that  enemy  flags  could  not  be  dis- 
played in  British  harbors.  And  there 'in  the 
Scottish  waters  now  lie  the  disgraced  ships 
awaiting  their  captors'  disposition. 

There  is  not  a  fighting  seaman  alive — other 
than  a  Hun — who  will  not  insist  from  the 
bottom  of  his  soul  that  those  ships  should 
have  come  out  long  ago  and  fought  and 
fought  until  the  North  Sea  closed  over 
them.  American  ships,  British  ships.  BVench 
ships,  Italian  ships  all  would  have  done  it. 
Nothing  in  all  naval  history  furnishes  a 
precedent  for  this  abject  and  ignominious 
surrender.  Even  Persians  fought  gallantly 
at  Salamis.  and  the  resistance  of  Mark 
Antony's  vagrants,  ass-drivers,  reapers  and 
boys  aflfi-at  for  the  first  time  at  Actium 
was  magnificently  desperate. 

This  is  what  happens  to  a  navy  without 
traditions,  a  machine-made  navy  itself  a 
machine,  a  navy  of  yesterday,  for  it  is  less 
than  half  as  (jld  as  our  own,  and  of  mush- 
room growth  beside  the  "wooden  walls  of 
England"  which  for  eight  centuries  have  de- 
fined the  "freedom  of  the  seas,"  a  navy  with 
none  of  the  inspiration  which  comes  from 
the  great  names  of  Nelson,  Suffren  and 
Farragut. 

"Indeed  he  (Themistocles)  first  ventured 
to  tell  them  they  slionld  apply  to  the  sea 
and  then  iinnjediately  assistcid  them  in 
(K-quiriny  the  empire  of  it. — Thucydides 
Lib.  1,  cap.  xclii. 

"Pr'ricjcs  the  son  of  Xanthippus  came 
forward  and  gave  the  following  counsel  : 
'O/  inHl  conxrf/iiriKf'  iiiilrcd  in  the 
dominion  of  the  nea ;  for  consifiei-  had  we 
brren  islanderM  who  wouM  liav<!  been  less 
open  to  attack  than  ourHclves?'  " — Ibid. 
Lib.  1.  caj).  cxliii. 

More  than  a  sr-or*-  of  centurieH  later  that 
coUHHel  di'feated  the   (Jeiuian   navy. 


There  Beems  to  he  n  new  Ford  joke  :  An 
officer  went  to  a  room  where  there  were 
a  lot  of  recruits,  and  dsked  :  "Any  one  here 
who  iiriderstandH  a  I''ord';'"  They  all  an- 
Hwered  in  clioriiH  :  "[  do."  Wherenfion  the 
tiiWi'i-r  said  :  "Well,  (;o  down  to  th<'  cof)k 
hoime  and  help  turn  the  crank  of  the  ice 
creiiiii  freezer— //oM;e'«  Monthly. 


Lastingness"  of 
VENUS  Pencils  re- 
suits  from  years  of  ex- 
perimenting. The  pure, 
satin-smooth  graphite,  tem- 
pered to  perfection,  is  abso- 
lutely gritless. 

17  black  degrees  and  3  copying 
—  all  perfect 

14c.  OFFER! 

Send  I4c.  in  stamps  for  3  trial  samples. 
After  yon  find  Low  perfect  tliey  are, 
buy  VENUS  regularly  at  any  dealer. 

American  Lead  Pencil  Co. 

248  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Makers  also  cf  the  famous  Velvet  Pincil 


"Textbook  Of  Wall  Street" 

INCLUDING 

nislory    N.    Y.    Sleek    llxtlumge. 

History    N.    Y.    Curb. 

Iliiw    These    Mnrl<el8    Piffpp. 

Arl    of   S| ulntidii    for   I'roflts, 

Aiiumenlliit,'    Oiie'H    Income. 
How   lo  Open   mi   Account. 
.Vlr-iliorls    of    'l'ni(liii);. 
Hiclloniiry   of    Willi   S(ro(''t. 

TJimHciI    lOdUlon   now  remly   for  distribution. 
Copy  free  tipon  loqiiest— Specify  T.  B.  2 

INVK.'-"I'MK>JT    HKCHKITIDS. 
Siiife  906,  20  Broad  St..  New  Yoric 

Phlladoliihla  Harrlaburfi: 

DIRKCT  I'IMVATK  WIRK8 


GET   THE   HABIT  f  cioinR  things  ripht. 
~~~"^^"~~*  Tliiswill  mean  Greater 
production,    Less   waste,    Increased    earnings. 
Work  for  good  times  all  tlie  time. 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

Wm.  B.  Wilson.  Serrcinry 
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DIVIl>i:Ni)S 


THE  AMERICAN  BRAKE  SHOE  AND 
FOUNDRY  COMPANY 

NOTICE  ul  i.iwiM.Mi.s  D.N  I'UIil'lSIlRl!;!) 
AND  COMMON  STOCK. 
The  Doaril  »l!  Dlri'diiin  nf  Tlit>  .Xiui'i'lcun  IlraUo 
.Sliuf  uiiij  Kiiiiiiilry  Cxiiiniiiiy  litis  tills  iliiy  ili'dai't'il 
u  iiuuiti'ily  illvlilfiiil  of  tliri'f  |«T  ociit.  (;J%>  uii'Mi 
Its  uutstuiuliiig  iiicri'iivd  Ktdt'U,  uiiil  u  tiiiurti'i'ly 
(Itvlili'iid  ■>(  uiiu  uii>l  tliri'(''<|iiarti  IS  iitr  i-i-iit. 
11%%)  ii|Kiii  its  iititsliiiitlliii;  I'iimiiiiiii  stiii'k,  pav- 
ulilf  III  tiiu  I'usu  III!  fui-li  I'liiss  of  stock  on  Dc- 
cfuilit'r    :il,    lUlS,    to    stoi'kliolili'i'S    of    I't'Ooni    ut    3 

u'ciocit  I'.  M..  oil  i>ti.-i'uii.i-i-  ::(i,  I'jis. 

Cbceka  will   i.i-   inalliil. 

(iKoUlilO    M.    JI'DI).    S.oictury. 
Dated.    New    ioiU.    Uee.uibei-    10.    1U18. 

THE    ELECTRIC    STORAGE    BATTERY    CO. 
Alleyliiiiv     .\\iiiiL.-     »V     lillli     Slirit. 

I'liiliKli'liihiii,  Dvei'iiilier  4,  ItllH. 
The  Dlreiloi-s  have  ili'ilari'il  a  ili\Uleiiil  of 
one  ilollur  ($1.00)  pi-r  KJiare  from  the  net  earii- 
Idkx  of  the  Cuiii|iiiiiy  on  hotli  Coiiiinoii  anil  I'n - 
ferreil  Storks,  imyalile  January  1!,  lt)l!),  to 
stuekholilers  of  rironl  at  tin-  elose  of  liiislness 
on  Deeeinlier  Hi,  lUlS.  Clu'iks  will  lie  iiiaileil. 
WAl.TlOU     v..     111:NI)I:KS()N,     Treasm-.r. 

THE    J.    G.    WHITE    MANAGEMENT 
CORPORATION. 

43    Exchange    Place.    New    York. 

.MAN  MIKlt.S 

THE       MANILA        ELECTRIC       RAILROAD       fc 

LIGHTING      CORPORATION. 

The      llouid      of      Dlieetois      of     TlllO      MANILA 

Kl.KCTRlC     RAILROAD     &     MCiHTINC.     CORI'O- 

RATION     has     deeVaied     a     (iiuirterly     illvldeiul     of 

One    Dollar    ami    Klfty    Cei'»s    (Jl.fiO)    per    stiaie    on 

the     Caiiltal     Stock     of     the     Corporation,     payable 

Tuesday.     DeceuilHT    :!1.     li»lS.     to    stocklioldiTs    of 

record    at    the   close   of    business   Friday,    December 

20,    191S. 

T.    W.    MOFFAT.    Treasurer. 

UTAH   COPPER   COMPANY. 

I'iO    Ilroadway,    New    Yoik,    D.eeml..r    li,    1018. 

The  Kxeentive  and  Fiuanee  Coinmiltee  of  Utah 
Copper  Company  have  declared  for  the  quarter 
endin;;  December  31st,  1!)1S,  a  dividend  of  two 
dollars  and  tifiy  eeiils  (jL'.TiO)  l)er  sinire,  pa.\able 
December  31st,  1!>18,  to  stockholders  of  record  at 
the    close    of    business    on    December    Kith.    1!>18. 

The  bookr.  of  the  transfer  of  the  stoik  of  the 
Couipiin}'    will    remiiiu    open. 

C.    K.   LIl'MAN.   Asst.  Secretary. 

RAY    CONSOLIDATED    COPPER    COMPANY. 

•2't   liroad    St.,    New    York,    llecember   Gth,    1!)1S. 

Th"  KNecutive  Conimiltee  of  the  Kay  Con- 
solidated Copper  Comiian.v  has  declared,  for  the 
ijuarter  ending  December  31st,  lillS,  a  dividend 
of  seven ty-tive  certs  per  share,  payable  Decem- 
ber 31st,  191-S,  to  stockholders  of  record  at  the 
close   of   business  on   Decemlx-r   Kith,    1918. 

E.    1'.    SIIOVK,    Treasurer. 

THE    NEW    YORK    CENTRAL    RAILROAD    CO. 
New    York,     December    11,    1918. 

Conditioned  on  the  approval,  of  the  Director 
General  of  Railroads  being  given,  a  Dividend 
of  One  Dollar  and  Twenty-tive  Cents  ($1.2.'i)  per 
share,  on  the  Capital  Stock  of  this  Company  has 
been  de<dared  payable  February  1,  1919,  at  the 
office  of  the  Treasurer,  to  stockholders  of  record 
at    the    close   of   business   January   3,    1919. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
Stockholders  of  this  Company,  which  will  be  held 
January  22,  1919.  the  stock  transfer  books  will 
be  closed  at  3  P.  M.  January  3,  1919,  and  re- 
opened  at   10   A.    M.,   January   23,    1919. 

MILTON    S.    UARGER.    Treasnrer. 

UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY 

DIVIDEND  NO.  78 
A  quarterly  dividend  of  two  per  cent  (two 
dollars  per  share)  on  the  capital  stock  of  this 
Company  has  been  declared,  payable  on  January 
15,  1019,  to  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close 
of    business    December    20,    191S. 

JOnX   W.    DAMCN',   Treasurer. 


AMERICANIZATION 

is  one  of  the  important  features  of  pres- 
ent day  effort  and  thouj;;lit  among 
business  executives  and  students  of 
economic  and  social  conditions. 

The   Novembn-  (1918)   Number  of 

NATIONAL  EFFICIENCY  QUARTERLY 

edited  by  Miss  Frances  A.  Kellor,  is 
devoted  entirely  to  that  subject. 
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HOW  TO  STUDY  THIS  NUMBER 

The  Independent  Lesson  Plans 


ENGLISH;     LITERATURE    AND 
COMPOSITION 

BY   FREDERICK    HOIIK    LAW,   PH.D. 

IlKAD    OF    THE    ISNCLISII    DK.I'AKTMKNT,    STUYVliSANT 
IIUJH    seilOOt.,    NEW    YORK    CITY 

TO  TlIK  TEACUER:  Ask  every  pupil  to  read 
an  much  of  The  Indepevdent  an  ponsib'c,  uvd  to 
prepare  at  home  written  annwer.i  to  two  or  three 
(iuf.stionx.  When  you  call  upon  a  pupil  in  cluaa 
n»k  the  pupil  to  xtep  to  the  fmnt  of  the  mom, 
to  lay  the  written  answer  on  the  teachtr'x  dexk, 
and  to  speak  without  notes,  un'ean  notes  are  i>pe- 
rificatly  auygested  by  the  (fueation.  Then  call  for 
one  supporting  opinion  concerning  the  thought 
presented,  and  for  one  dissenting  opinion.  Close 
the  di.icussion  by  a  vote  of  the  class,  and  an  ex- 
pression of  your  own  opinion.  Make  the  work 
Kpo7ttancous,  spirited  and  original.  Huikl  vp  a 
vigorous  Americanism  founded  on  reliable  in- 
formation concerning  present-day  events,  con- 
ditions  and   thought. 

I.  Work   for  Young   Students. 

1.  Iniagine  that  you  are  u  Czecho-S'ovak  boy 
with  the  Czecho-Slovak  trooiis  in  Siberia. 
Write  a  letter  to  your  cousin  in  Prague  tell- 
ing him  what  is  happoninjj:  to  you  and  your 
people,  and  how  you   feel   nbout  it. 

2.  Give  your  class  a  clear  explanation  of  the 
derivation  of  the  word    "Rumania." 

8.  Tell  the  story  of  Rumania's  experience  in 
the   Great   War.    Use  simple  sentences   only. 

4.  Tell  the  story  of  Browning's  "Pied  Piper 
of  Hamelin." 

5.  Explain  how  Browninpr's  "Pied  Piper"  ac- 
counts   for   the   Gernians    in   Transylvania. 

6.  Imasrino  that  you  have  been  appointed  of- 
ficially, to  tell  your  ela.ss  about  the  recent 
revelations  concerning  pro-German  plots. 
Give  a  clear,  straightforward,   patriotic  talk. 

7.  Explain,  as  if  to  a  group  of  returned  sol- 
diers, what  steps  are  being  taken  to  provide 
work  for  our  veterans. 

8.  Draw  a  map  to  show  the  position  oC  the 
Baltic  Provinces.  Give  an  oral  account  of 
recent   events   in   those  lands. 

9.  Imagine  that  you  have  a  brother  with  the 
American  troops  now  in  Germany.  Write 
the  letter  that  he  might  have  written  tell- 
ing of  his  experiences. 

10.  Write  an  original  short  story  in  which  you 
tell  of  the  adventures  of  a  boy,  or  a  girl, 
during  the  recent  events  in   Berlin. 

II.  Work   for    More   Advanced    Students. 

1.  Sum  up  briefly  the  argument  in  "A  League 
of  Classes.'' 

2.  Write  short  paragraphs  on  the  significance 
of  any  two  cartoons  in  this'  issue  of  The 
Independent. 

3.  Write  a  composition  on  a  subject  suggested 
by  one  of  the  News  Pictorial  pages. 

4.  Sum  up  the  main  points  in  the  ai^icle  on 
"Social   Efficiency." 

5.  Write  an  account  of  an  imaginary  sub- 
marine  pursuit   and   capture. 

6.  Present  a  series  of  arguments  in  favor  of 
increasing    America's    naval    strength. 

7.  Which  of  the  poems  in  "Poets  of  Today" 
do  you  like  best?  Give  reasons  for  your 
choice. 

8.  Read  aloud  any  one  of  the  three  poems  in 
"Poets  of  Today."  reading  it  in  a  way  that 
will  emphasize   its  thought. 

9.  Select  v/hat  you  consider  the  most  vital  ed- 
itorial article.  In  a  single  sentence  give  the 
main  thought  of  tlie  article.  Show  how  the 
writer  supports   his   principal   thought. 

10.  Give  an  oral  description  of  the  appearance 
of   Admiral   Sims. 

11.  Explain  how  the  British  and  American  na- 
vies  cooperated. 

12.  Explain  how  the  destroyers  overcame  the 
German   submarines. 

13.  What  characteristics  make  Admiral  Sims 
an   admiral  of  whom   we  may  be  proud  ? 

14.  Imagine  that  you  are  speaking  before  the 
graduating  class  at  Annapolis.  Contrast 
great  events  in  the  lives  of  Nelson  and  Far- 
ragut  with  the  astonishing  scene  of  Ger- 
many's  naval   disgrace. 

15.  Give  a  full  explanation  of  the  following 
sentence:  "Nothing  in  all  naval  history 
furnishes  a  precedent  for  this  abject  and 
ignominious    surrender." 

16.  Write  an  original  short  story  in  which  you 
imagine  romantic  events  centering  around 
Marie  Adelaide,  Grand  Duchess  of  Luxem- 
burg. 

17.  Give  a  clear  oral  account  of  the  history  of 
Luxemburg. 

18.  In  a  single  paragraph  summarize  the  im- 
portant points  presented  in  "Keeping  the 
Nation   Fit." 

19.  Write  a  brief  of  "How  to  Master  Effloiency." 
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BY   ARTHUR   M.   WOLFSON,   PH.D. 


fKINCIIAL     OF 


I. 


THE      men      SCHOOL     OF     CO.VIMERCE, 
NEW    YOHK    CITY 

Supremacy  of  the  Sea — "A  Talk  with 
Admiral  Sims,"  "Germany's  Naval  Dis- 
grace."   "A    Bigger    Navy." 

1.  What  part  did  the  American  navy  play  in 
winning  the  war?  Does  this  otTer  any  justi- 
fication for  the  program  of  naval  expansion 
proposed    by    Secretary    Daniels? 

2.  In  view  of  the  Allied  naval  supremacv  dur- 
ing the  last  year  of  the  war,  why  did  the 
Grand  Fleet  not  attack  the  German  navy  in 
the   Kiel   Canal  7 

3.  Explain  the  steady  loss  of  morale  from 
which  the  German  navy  sufTered  aft4.>r  the 
battle   of    Jutland. 

4.  "Nothing  in  naval  history  furnishes  a  prec- 
edent for  this  abject  and  ignominious  sur- 
render." If  historical  precedents  are  any 
criterion,  what  would  the  British  or  Ameri- 
can navy  have  done  if  it  had  been  placed 
in    the  same  position   as   the  German   navy? 

5.  What  is  the  present  attitude  of  England 
toward  its  navy?  Can  this  attitude  be  recon- 
ciled with  President  Wilson's  demand  for 
freedom   of   the  seas  ? 

II.  Luxemburg,  "A  Plaything  Among  the 
Powers" — "A  Land  Without  a  Coun- 
try." 

1.  What  is  the  significance  of  the  title  of  this 
article  ? 

2.  By  the  aid  of  an  encyclopedia,  supplement 
the  history  of  Luxemburg  which  is  s'lietched 
by  the  author. 

3.  "The  Grand  Duchy  might  bo  called  an  ex- 
periment in  international  arbitration."  Show 
how  the  history  of  the  duchy  is  a  sort  of 
index  to  the  diplomatic  history  of  Europe 
for  the  past  two  centuries. 

4.  What  lesson  does  the  author  draw  from  the 
diplomatic  history  of  the  duchy? 

III.  Euro.oe  In  Revolution  —  "Kossuth's 
Prophecy,"     Story     of     the     Week. 

1.  "Europe  in  1918  is  like  Eu.-^jpe  in  lt;48." 
In  what  respects  is  this  true?  Wherein  does 
the  analogy  fail? 

2.  What  evidence  is  there  in  this  week's  issue 
to  indicate  that  revolution  is  spreading  ?  Is 
being  stamped  out? 

3.  "This  reads  like  President  Wilson's  four- 
teen articles."  etc.  How  many  of  the  four- 
teen articles  bear  some  resemblance  to  the 
statements   made   in    Kossuth's   speech  ? 

4.  "We  recall  this  history  now  ...  to  show 
the  danger  involved  in  the  present  situa- 
tion." How  does  the  history  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  1848  serve  as  a  warning  at  the 
present  time?  What  remedy  should  be  ap- 
plied if  we  wish  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
the  series  of  events  which  followed  the 
revolution   of   '48  ? 

IV.  American  Transportation  Problems  — 
"The  In'and  Waterways,"  "Carrying 
More  Goods  by   Motor." 

1.  "In  many  instances  the  railroads  .  .  . 
killed  off  competition  by  water."  How  was 
this  accomplished?  In  what  way  can  this 
competition   be   restored  ? 

2.  "We  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  era  in 
transportation  in  this  country."  etc.  What 
will  be  the  characteristics  of  this  new  era  ? 

3.  Why  was  "railroad  growth  so  greatly  s*im- 
ulated  in  the  reconstruction  period  follow- 
ing the  Civil  War"?  Why  "will  the  recon- 
struction period  upon  which  we  are  now 
entering  witness  a  tremendous  extension  of 
motor  transportation"  ? 

4.  What  will  be  the  economic  effect  of  the  new 
motor  transportation  upon  American  agri- 
culture?   American    industrialism? 

V.  Production  and  Consumption  of  Wealth 
—"Getting   Rich." 

1.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  "Marxian  phi- 
losophy" and  of  the  "single  taxers'  *'  doc- 
trine of  rent. 

2.  ".  .  .  labor  and  rent  are  not  the  only 
things  that  can  be  e.xploitetl."  What  do«8 
this  sentence   mean  ? 

3.  Give  some  examples  of  the  "worthless  in- 
dulgences" referred  to  in  the  editorial  and 
discuss  them  from  the  v>oint  of  view  of  the 
relation    between    necessitietj    and   luxurit». 

4.  What  is  the  economic  j»isvitic»tion  of  the 
stock  exchange?  What  method,  if  any,  can 
you  suggest  for  minimiziitg  the  evils  re^ 
ferred  to  in   the  etlitorial? 

5.  "In  an  ideally  just  society  there  would  hr 
neither  exploitation  of  lttbi<r  nor  inonopolim- 
tion  of  natural  advantage."  What  iucasur«» 
must  be  taken   to  bring  about   the  lU««ls  T 
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REMARKABLE   REMARKS 

Dorothy  Dix — Women  take  love  harder 
than  men  do. 

CHArxCEY  M.  Depew — The  calamity 
howler  is  again  abroad  in  the  land. 

Otto  H.  Kahn — Let  us  shun  the  descent 
into  the  valley  we  have  left  behind. 

Dr.  Harry  E-AtERSON  Fosdick — The 
League  of  Nations  will  be  no  tea  party. 

Ex-Crown  Prince — I  pride  myself  on 
being  a  sportsman  of  the  best  English  type. 

Premier  Kvrt  Eisner — I  don't  want 
to  be  a  statesman.  I  want  to  tell  the  truth. 

Charlie  Chaplin — All  my  pictures  are 
built  around  the  idea  of  getting  one  into 
trouble. 

Secretary  Daniels — The  day  of  isola- 
tion of  the  United  States  has  passed  for 
good  and  all. 

John  D.  Rockefeller.  Jr. — In  the  re- 
ligious world  there  is  more  need  of  a 
brotherly  spirit. 

Walt  Mason— All  Europe  is  strewn 
with  dead  m^n's  bones  because  some 
chumps  are  reigning. 

Rev.  Frank  Crane — We  have  con- 
quered Germany  on  the  battle  field.  We 
must  conquer  her  on  the  spiritual  field. 

Secretary  Daniel.s — The  Monroe  Doc- 
trine will  always  abide  as  our  pillar  of 
cloud  by  day  and  our  pillar  of  fire  by  night. 

Premier  Li.o^T)  George — I  wish  to  make 
it  clear  beyond  all  doubt  that  I  stand  for 
the  ab'/lition  of  con.script  armies  in  all 
land.s. 

Charle.s  M.  Schwab — The  aristocrat  of 
thf  future  will  b'-fome  so.  not  berause  of 
birth  or  wealth,  but  b<'cau.sc  he  has  done 
something  for  the  good  of  his  country. 

QiEEN  Mary — I  earnestly  trust  that  tho 
the  thrill  and  glamour  of  war  are  over,  the 
spirit  f/f  yelf-sacrifice  and  h<'lpfuln«'HS  it 
has  kindled  will  not  waver  in  the  coming 
dayH. 

Premier  Cle.menceat'  —  Many  timfs 
have  I  felt  life  not  wr,ith  living,  but  sinr-e 
young  girls  from  Alsace-Lorraine  in  the 
exuM-rance  of  thf-ir  joy  kissH  rne  Haying 
**Savior,"  my  journfy  of  life  is  finished. 


E 


B       B 


The  Roches  riK-fuJly  call  it  "Muddle 
Kuroix;"  now. — J'aHHiny  Show. 

Tlie  Sinn  Fein'-r  wrote  on  the  wall  :  "God 
Hav<'  Irejanfl."  And  t\\i-  panHing  soldier 
■ugg'-Hted  he  HhouJd  add  "when  the  boys 
come  home." — London  (Jpinion. 

Frank- -When  you  proposed  to  her  I 
taujiotf  vh<-  «!iid  ;  "'I'lii><  in  ko  sudden?" 

r.riii-nt  No.  nhe  was  honesf  «tid  .miid: 
"Thiw  mi-tficiiH*'  has  b«'»Ti  terrible."  -Mr.d- 
ley. 

A  very  learned  i>rofe:<sor  in  I'Minbiirgh 
Wa<<  ><e;iter|  in  an  omnibus  in  I'/dinburgli 
when  a  rnnn.  by  no  meann  osrentntiously 
luAfT,  ifiimbled  in,  and  rernarkerl  with 
pointed  nlliision  to  the  grejit  rniin.  "Home 
people  think  they  know  everything."  lie 
r*^>fnU-f\  Hiisi  rf,rrirfionpl,'iee.  (iri'l  at  last  the 
profeswtr  re[)|ie(|  iirlinrielv  that  he  had 
Bliown   (ieoi>le   wh'i  thought   fliey   knew   niueh 

■Bore  than  they  did  know,  but  he  had  never 
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met  one  who  elaiined  to  know  everything. 
Then  the  disgraceful  |ierson  retorted,  "(Jh, 
tiiat's  so,  isn't  it?  \Ve||.  (  can  tell  you 
something  you  don't  know,  and  it  will  inter- 
est you.  My  wife  is  your  wjisherwoman, 
and  I'm  wearing  one  of  your  shii'ts,"  and 
that  certainly  adde<l  to  tlir-  stock  of  the 
professor's    information.     London    Opinion. 

(}n  <)ne  tri[»  the  "Leviathan"  made,  a  unit 
of  negro  soldiers  was  on  board.  One  morn- 
ing, shortly  after  first  call,  two  of  the 
negroes  were  standing  wishing  for  excite- 
ment, 

"Henry,"  said  a  comrade,  "I  wish  a  sub- 
marine woiiM  come  along  'til  this  gun 
would   t;ilk    to   it." 

.lust  then  )i  floating  object  was  discerned 
on  the  Ktern  quarter.  \Vitlioul  delay  the 
g'lii  went  into  acti<rti.  After  the  soldiers 
had  recovered  their  wits  one  said  to  the 
other  : 

"lli-ury,  that's  what  I  call  service." — 
Aew  York  Li-cning  Hun. 


THE     NEW     PLATS 

Florence  Reed  achieves  some  highly  dra- 
matic and  emotional  moments  in  Roads  of 
Destiny,  a  play  of  fatalism,  cleverly  pre- 
sented and  well  acted.  (Republic  Theater.) 

The  Gondoliers  is  one  of  the  least  known 
of  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operas,  but  is 
now  peculiarly  appropriate  since  in  the 
"Kingdom  of  Barataria"  all  men  are  equal 
and  kings  have  to  do  the  dusting.  (Park 
Theater.) 


POETS      OF      TODAY 

Wilfrid  Wilson.  Gibson,  Private 
381907  in  the  British  army,  is  one  of 
the  half  dozen  young  poets  whose  inter- 
pretation of  the  war  has  achieved  great- 
ness. These  recent  poems  of  his, 
"Kings"  and  "The  Traitor,"  were  pub- 
lished first  in  England  in  Tlie  Netv  Wit- 
7iess.  Many  of  his  poems  of  battle  have 
appeared  first  in  The  Independent. 

KINGS 
He  held  a  penny  in  his  hand, 

And  looked  at  it  this  way  and  that. 
"I'm    big    and    red    and    round."    he    said, 

"While  he  is  little,  cold  and  flat." 

"I've  serfs  and  vassals,  gold  and  land. 

The   penny-king,   he   hasn't   any  ; 
Yet  when  I'm  dead  :ind  dust."  he  said, 

"He'll  still  be  worth  a  penny." 

THE  traitor 

"One  moment  till  I've  smoked  this  cigaret," 
He    said — his   back    against    the  barrack 
wall. 
With  folded  arms  and  still  eyes  strangely 
.set. 
Ho  puffed  it  slowly  in  the  sight  of  all. 

Their    hands    ui)on    tli(>ir    rifle    stocks,    they 
saw 
The    glowing    tip    and    the    gray    smoke 
ascend  ; 
And  as   lie  flicked   the  ash   away   with   awe 
They   looked,  on   him   who  once  had   been 
their   friend. 

Ills  eyes  gleameil  dai'l;  above  the  cigaret 
Till  ."ibseiitly  he  flung  the  stum|)  aside, 

I'.ut   if  with   fear,   defiance  or   regret, 

Thev  never  kn(nv  who  watched  him  as  he 
died. 

A  young  American  poet,  Roy  Heiton, 
has  striven  for  "the  human  note"  in 
everyday  affairs  in  Outcdntn  in  Denlnli 
Land,  published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
"Glimpses"  is  perhaps  the  best  poem  in 
the  book: 

OLIMI'SES  *\ 

I-ast  night,   as  thru   the  crowd  on  Afkrket 
Street 
A  neu-mad(!  soldier  proudly  swung  along. 
Guiding    that    gray-eyed    wonder   called    his 
girl. 
Whose    face    turned    up    to    him    in    silent 
song, 

I    iMiirlted,    above    those    gay    young    hearts 
atiiiK',  / 

The  unimportant  beauty  of  the  moon.  | 
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THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 


DEMOCRACY  MUST  BE  CIVILIZED 


WHILE  the  Peace  Conference  tries  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy  and  the  teachers  of  two 
hemispheres  try  to  make  democracy  safe  for  the 
world,  democracy  will  do  well  to  lift  a  finger  in  its  own 
behalf. 

Democracy  is  on  trial.  It  will  be  on  trial,  if  it  lives  that 
long,  for  generations  to  come.  A  reasonably  successful  de- 
mocracy on  a  large  scale  is  one  of  the  newest  things  in  the 
world.  Its  biggest  experiment  is  the  United  States,  a  com- 
paratively young  nation.  The  downfall  of  the  monarchs  has 
been  swift  and  spectacular,  but  when  we  remember  that 
the  greater  part  of  mankind  has  been  ruled  by  monarchs 
for  more  than  four  thousand  years,  we  well  may  hesitate 
to  prophesy  that  democracy  is  here  to  stay  and  that  the 
monarchs  will  not  come  back.  If  democracy  is  to  survive  it 
must  have  "survival  value"  in  the  struggle  for  existence: 
and  this  means  that  it  must  be  more  than  an  ideal  or  a 
thing  desirable. 

To  hold  its  own  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  democracy 
must  be  workable,  and  this  means,  first,  that  it  must  not  be 
30  much  clumsier  and  so  much  more  wasteful  of  energy  than 
monarchy  is  that  the  world  will  get  tired  of  its  ineptitude 
and  bungling;  and  second,  that  the  citizens  of  the  great  de- 
mocracies must  be  capable  of  running  the  democratic  ma- 
chinery. 

.Just  now  we  Americans  are  taking  a  proper  pride  in  the 
achievements  of  the  people  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  as  participants  in  the  European  war.  We 
have  demonstrated  our  ability  to  get  together  and  to  create 
a  gigantic  enginery  of  organization  and  drive.  What  we  do 
not  yet  know  is  the  ratio  of  achievement  to  necessary  cost. 
Our  expenditures  have  been  lavish  beyond  any  known 
precedent,  and  when  the  day  comes  for  analyzing  them 
we  should  be  prepared  for  a  good  deal  of  humiliation  and, 
perhaps,  condemnation.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  called  atten- 
tion to  the  a.stoni shingly  small  cost  to  Germany  of  the  total 
output  of  German  military  preparation  and  military  activity. 
So  far  slu  the  data  at  present  available  enable  us  to  judge, 
we  anticipate  that  when  the  balance  sheet  is  made  up  it 
will  \}e  found  that  the  Entente  Allies  and  the  United  States 
paid  from  two  to  five  dollars  for  every  unit  of  actual  mili- 
tary achievement  for  which  Germany  paid  a  dollar.  In  a 
word,  it  i»  probable  that  the  defeat  of  the  Teutonic  Powers 
cost  anywhere  from  two  to  five  times  as  much  as  it  ought 
to  have  coat  if  all  activities  had  been  directed  with  an 
economy  of  plan  and  execution,  comparable  to  that  of 
Berlin. 

We  are  not  claiming  that  democracy  cannot  hope  to  suc- 
ceed unless  it  is  a«  efficient,  dollar  for  dollar,  as  monarchy 
has  >*eem.  The  efficiency  of  individuals,  man  for  man,  may 
no  far  exceed  the  efficiency  of  individuals  under  monarchy 


as  greatly  to  outweigh  the  superior  financial  efficiency  of 
monarchical  government.  Nevertheless,  unless  democracy 
can  become  efficient  in  the  economic  sense  it  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  securely  established. 

The  other  question,  whether  the  citizens  of  the  great  de- 
mocracies will  prove  themselves  able  to  run  the  complex 
mechanism  of  a  big  democracy,  is  more  serious.  In  the 
United  States  we  have  developed  individual  resourcefulness, 
initiative  and  responsibility;  but  it  -would  be  rash  to  say 
that  our  democratic  political  system  has  been  the  chief 
cause  of  the  worthy  achievement.  We  have  had  a  new  con- 
tinent to  explore  and  to  exploit.  To  men  of  daring  it  has 
offered  great  opportunities.  Practically  the  entire  people 
have  felt  the  touch  of  the  spirit  of  adventure.  We  have  had 
an  abundance  of  cheap  land,  and  for  more  than  half  of  our 
history  a  majority  of  our  people  were  land-owning  farmers, 
depending  upon  themselves  and  not  upon  Government  or 
even  upon  social  institutions,  for  success.  What  assurance 
have  we  that  we  shall  continue  to  be  in  like  manner  indi- 
vidually self-reliant  and  efficient  when  the  majority  of  us 
are  employees  of  the  Government,  or  of  municipalities,  or 
of  corporations,  or  are  members  of  mass-governing  pro- 
fession or  professorial  gilds? 

Again,  as  a  people  we  have  been  on  the  whole  a  picked 
lot.  We  are  all  immigrants  or  descendants  of  immigrants, 
and  until  recently  most  of  the  men  and  women  who  came 
to  these  shores  from  Europe  came  under  their  own  steam, 
so  to  speak,  and  for  their  own  excellent  reasons.  They 
weren't  sent;  they  weren't  induced  or  brought.  Now,  how- 
ever, we  are  beginning  to  show  the  normal  composition  of  a 
long-established  population.  We  have  the  usual  percentages 
of  failures  and  worse :  defectives,  the  feebleminded,  paupers 
and  criminals;  and  as  yet  we  have  devised  no  means  of 
keeping  these  classes  out  of  politics.  We  have  devised  no 
means  either  of  giving  due  weight  to  intellectual  and  moral 
qualities  in  political  leadership,  legislation  and  civic  life; 
and  until  that  is  done  we  can  have  no  assurance  that  de- 
mocracy will  certainly  prove  more  successful  than  mon- 
archy has  been  in  a  world  which  no  longer  has  any  great 
continent  of  unexploited  opportunity  to  select  and  stimulate 
such  population  elements  as  came  to  America  from  1600 
to  1860. 

A  democracy  may  be  a  civilized  democracy,  as  the  democ- 
racies of  the  United  States,  Canada,  Groat  Britain,  France 
and  Switzerland  on  the  whole  have  been;  or  it  can  be  an 
uncivilized  democracy  as  the  democracy  of  Russia  on  the 
whole  has  been  to  date,  as  the  democracy  of  Paris  was  in 
the  days  of  the  Commune,  and  as  the  democracies  of  New 
York  City,  Philadelphia  and  San  Francisco  often  have  been 
for  years  together.  If  democracy  is  to  survive,  it  must  suc- 
ceed; and  if  it  is  to  succeed,  it  must  be  civilized. 
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COMMON  SENSE  IN  DEMOBILIZATION 

AliE  we  to  have  a  common  sense  program  of  demo- 
bilization or  shall  the  problem  be  taken  in  hand  by 
.  the  doctrinaires  or  by  the  red  tape  artists  or,  worse 
yet,  be  thrown  as  a  bone  to  the  Kilkenny  cats  of  the  indus- 
trial interests? 

It  is  reported  from  Washington  that  the  War  Labor 
Policies  Board  requests  the  War  Department  to  hold  in- 
definitely in  camp  the  enlisted  men  that  have  never  been 
sent  abroad.  There  are  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  of 
these  in  the  various  camps  and  cantonments,  and  the  Labor 
Policies  Board  is  said  to  fear  the  possibility  of  disturbing 
existing  wage  conditions  thru  an  immediate  release  of  sol- 
diers, thereby  creating  a  "surplus  of  labor." 

There  is  no  surplus  of  labor  in  the  United  States  today 
or  anywhere  else  in  the  civilized  world,  and,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  the  Department  of  Labor,  which  is  tnoroly 
informed  on  the  subject,  declares  that  its  reports  from  the 
country  at  large  show  the  seriousness  of  the  actual  labor 
shortage.  No  one  will  dispute  the  possibility  of  unemploy- 
ment in  certain  centers  where  munitions  workers  are  being 
discharged,  but  the  problem  which  this  state  of  facts  pre- 
sents is  one  of  distribution  and  is  not  to  be  met  by  keeping 
a  million  and  a  half  of  men  in  idleness. 

The  obviously  sensible  thing  to  do  is  to  ascertain  what 
men  in  each  camp  and  cantonment  have  jobs  awaiting  them 
or  know  how  to  get  them  and  are  clamoring  for  release. 
These  men  should  be  discharged  at  once.  Men  who  do  not 
know  what  to  turn  to,  or  whose  plan?  are  vague,  should  be 
held  temporarily,  while  intelligent  efforts  are  made  to  find 
opportunities  for  them. 

These  efforts  cannot  be  made  wisely  or  successfully  by  a 
central  board,  or  commission,  at  Washington.  They  can  be 
worked  out  only  thru  the  cooperation  of  local  agencies  in 
every  commonwealth.  If  we  are  correctly  informed  upon  the 
views  of  the  National  Council  of  Defense  and  rightly  under- 
stand its  plans,  it  proposes  that  local  councils  or  community 
centers,  hundreds  in  number  in  each  state,  shall  take  this 
matter  in  hand,  obtaining  the  cooperation  of  boards  of  trade, 
churches  and  influential  citizens.  This  is  the  common  sense 
procedure;  and  we  anticipate  that  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion,  backed  by  the  desire  of  families  to  get  their  boys 
home,  will  be  adequate  to  bring  something  of  the  kind  to 
pass. 


VIENNA  AND  PARIS 

AT  the  Congress  of  Vienna  that  met  a  century  ago 
after  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  the  outstanding  personal- 
L.  ities  who  parceled  out  the  peoples  of  Europe  among 
themselves  were  no  less  exalted  dignitaries  than  Emperor 
Alexander  of  Russia,  King  Frederick  William  of  Prussia, 
Count  Mettemich  of  Austria,  Lord  Castlereagh-  of  Eng- 
land, and  Prince  Talleyrand  of  France. 

At  the  forthcoming  Paris  Peace  Conference  to  inaugurate 
a  League  of  Free  Nations  on  earth  and  thus  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy  the  men  who  loom  largest  are  the 
three  plebeians.  Petty  Attorney  Lloyd  George,  Editor  Cle- 
menceau  and  Professor  Wilson ! 


NO  MAN'S  LAND  IS  SOMEBODY'S 

IN  our  issue  of  April  20  last  we  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  only  unappropriated  and  uninhabited  ter- 
ritory of  the  world  outside  the  Polar  regions  was  Spits- 
bergen and  that  the  Germans  were  after  that.  But  as  has 
happened  before  in  Africa,  Asia  and  the  Pacific  the  British 
beat  them  to  it.  Last  summer  an  expedition  was  sent  out 
under  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton,  the  Antarctic  explorer,  and 
the  British  flag  was  hoisted  at  Ebeltoft  Harbor.  A  Ger- 
man wireless  station  was  found  here  and  destroyed. 

The  British  have  the  best  claim  to  the  country  both  his- 


torically and  commercially.  It  was  in  fact  annexed  by  Great 
Britain  three  hundred  years  ago  under  the  name  of  "King 
James  his  Newland"  and  British  companies  have  the  largest 
holdings  there.  One  syndicate,  the  Northern  Exploration 
Company,  has  acquired  some  two  thousand  square  miles  of 
mineral  land.  There  are  said  to  be  millions  of  tons  of  an- 
thracite and  bituminous  coal  in  sight  and  easily  accessible 
from  the  sea.  The  coal  can  be  shoveled  from  the  surface 
seams  and  run  down  to  the  shore  by  a  cable  line  at  cost 
of  less  than  seventy-five  cents  a  ton.  Close  by  are  moun- 
tains of  iron  ore,  hematite  of  the  richest  sort,  also  avail- 
able by  open  diggings.  As  may  be  seen  from  the  map  in 
the  Story  of  the  Week  the  islands  are  within  1200  miles 
of  London,  three  or  four  days'  voyage,  and  within  600 
miles  of  the  Murman  coast,  from  which  the  Allied  and 
American  troops  are  now  operating  in  Russia.  During  the 
war  this  was  the  only  route  out  of  reach  of  the  U-boats 
and  thousands  of  tons  of  coal  were  shipped  from  Spits- 
bergen to  Norway  and  Sweden.  Last  winter  the  Scan- 
dinavian and  Russian  miners  brought  their  families  and 
stayed  thru  the  dark  half  of  the  year,  so  now  Spitsbergen 
has  a  permanent  population  and  eight  or  ten  natives. 


HISTORY  REPEATING  HERSELF 

WE  do  not  need  to  write  new  poems  on  the  European 
situation.  The  old  ones  will  do;  for  instance,  Ad- 
dison's on  "The  Campaign"  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, written  in  1704: 

The  British  Chief,  for  mighty  toils  renown'd, 
Increased  in  titles,  and  with  conquests  crown'd. 
To  Belgian  coasts  his  tedious  march  renews 
And  the  long  windings  of  the  Rhine  pursues, 
Clearing  its  borders  from  usurping  foes 
And  blest  by  rescued  nations  as  he  goes 


THE  BREST  MYSTERY 

BREST  was  that  "unknown  port"  to  which  a  million 
or  more  of  our  boys  were  consigned  and  Brest  was 
the  source  of  the  greatest  hoax  or  the  worst  break 
or  the  strangest  freak  in  the  history  of  journalism.  Which  it 
was  cannot  yet  be  said,  for  the  origin  of  the  Brest  despatch 
that  set  us  all  to  celebrating  peace  prematurely  has  never 
been  quite  cleared  up.  There  are  several  queer  things  about 
it.  First  the  public  learned  on  November  5  by  official  de- 
spatch from  Berlin  that  the  German  Government  had  ap- 
pointed a  delegation  to  go  to  the  front  and  receive  from 
Foch  the  terms  of  the  armistice.  The  names  of  the  dele- 
gates were  given:  Rear  Admiral  von  Hintze,  the  Kaiser's 
naval  diplomatist  and  the  Foreign  Secretary;  Admiral  von 
Miiller,  chief  of  the  Kaiser's  naval  cabinet  since  1906;  Gen- 
eral von  Winterfeld,  former  military  attache  at  Paris;  and 
General  E.  G.  W.  T.  von  Giindell,  military  delegate  to  the 
second  Hague  Conference  and  chief  of  staff  on  the  Chinese 
expedition  of  1900;  all  well  known  men,  just  the  sort  the 
Kaiser  would  choose.  They  left  for  the  front  on  the  five 
o'clock  train  on  November  6,  according  to  the  official  de- 
spatch of  the  Berlin  Government.  They  might  have  got 
there  the  next  morning,  spent  several  hours  discussing  the 
armistice  and  signed  it  in  the  afternoon.  That  in  fact  was 
what  we  heard  from  the  United  Press  correspondent  at 
Brest,  who  says  he  got  it  from  Admiral  Wilson,  who  says 
he  got  it  from  the  American  Embassy  at  Paris.  So  the  ship- 
yards men  left  their  work  at  a  loss  to'  the  Government  of 
$600,000  and  the  rest  of  us  spent  the  evening  blowing  horns 
and  waving  flags  at  a  loss  to  the  country  that  cannot  be 
computed. 

Afterward  we  were  told  that  it  was  all  wx-ong;  that  a 
different  delegation  signed  a  different  document  on  a  dif- 
ferent day.  The  armistice  bears  the  signatures  of  Dr.  Ea- 
berger.  Count  von  Salow  and  General  von  Winterfeld;  two 
admirals  and  one  general  had  disappeared  and  two  civil- 
ians substituted.  Only  Winterfeld  remained  the  sanio.  The 
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armistice  which  President  Wilson  read  to  Congress  No- 
vember 11  was  not  that  signed  by  these  delegates.  Eighteen 
of  its  thirty-five  clauses  were  different.  And  it  was  signed 
on  the  11th  instead  of  on  the  7th. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  that  puzzle  the  newspaper 
reader.  Possibly  a  clue  to  them  may  be  found  in  the  fact — 
if  it  be  a  fact — that  the  Kaiser  abdicated  between  these 
two  dates. 


THE  PORTUGUESE  PROBLEM 

THE  trouble  with  a  revolution  is  that  once  it  is  started 
it  keeps  on  revolving.  Kerensky  and  Ebert  have  dis- 
covered this,  as  did  Mirabeau  and  Danton  in  their 
time.  So,  too,  in  Portugal.  Since  1910,  when  King  Manoel 
set  sail  in  his  yacht  for  British  soil,  the  Portuguese  re- 
public has  had  seven  presidents  and  innumerable  changes 
of  ministry.  The  monarchists  have  never  ceased  to  intrigue 
for  a  restoration  and  at  the  other  extreme  syndicalists  and 
anarchists  have  continued  to  create  disturbances.  At  times 
these  antipodal  elements  have  conspired  together,  or  at 
least  played  into  each  other's  hands,  in  the  effort  to  over- 
throw the  Government.  Between  were  the  great  body  of 
republicans  and  democrats  but  split  up  into  cliques  and 
factions  by  personal  rivalries  and  divergent  aims.  Tolera- 
tion and  respect  for  one  another's  rights — which  are  the 
pillars  of  a  republic — are  unknown  in  Portugal,  and  which- 
ever party  has  been  in  power  it  has  been  accused — not  with- 
out reason — of  interfering  with  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

President  Paes,  who  has  just  been  assassinated,  gained 
his  power  thru  a  bloody  coup  d'etat  on  December  5,  1917. 
Like  most  of  the  republican  leaders  he  was  a  professor  in 
the  secular  university  of  Coimbra.  He  became  Minister  of 
Public  Works  under  the  republic  and  was  sei-ving  as  Min- 
ister to  Germany  when  the  war  broke  out.  Altho  Portugal 
from  her  ancient  alliance  with  Great  Britain  was  nominally 
among  the  Allies  from  the  start  and  Portuguese  troops 
were  actually  cooperating  with  the  British,  French  and 
Belgians  in  fighting  the  Germans  in  Africa,  yet  Paes  re- 
mained in  Berlin  until  1916,  when  Germany  declared  war 
against  Portugal  on  account  of  the  seizure  of  her  ships. 
Then  he  returned  and  entered  the  army  as  a  major  of  artil- 
lery. But  he  used  his  position  to  foment  a  conspiracy 
against  President  Machado,  whose  commission  he  held. 

Machado  was  pronouncedly  pro-Ally.  As  Prime  Minister 
he  had  declared  as  early  as  September  7,  1914,  that  Por- 
tugal would  fulfil  her  treaty  obligations  and  support  Great 
Britain.  When  he  became  President  a  year  later  he  began 
preparations  for  active  participation.  He  proposed  to  ap- 
propriate $80,000,000  and  raise  an  army  of  150,000  men, 
not  a  poor  contribution  for  a  country  inferior  to  Ohio  in 
area,  population  and  wealth. 

But  while  President  Machado  with  Premier  Costa  were 
f>n  a  visit  of  inspection  to  the  French  front,  Major  Paes 
took  advantage  of  their  absence  to  depose  them.  Aftei-  three 
days  of  fighting  in  the  Lisbon  streets  where  some  eighty 
persons  were  killed  and  four  hundred  wounded,  Paes  was 
put  in  power  and  an  election  held  in  the  spring  gave  him 
a  .specious  appearance  of  popular  support  by  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  votes  cast.  The  London  Times  in  an  editorial 
favorable  to  Paes  described  his  following  in  these  words: 

Arriontc  hi»»  <<iipporf»'rH  arc  thir  Arrny,  thf  f^hiiroh.  thp  nurnorotiH 
Il<'l>iiblifariH  who  w«Tf!  bitt'-rly  (liHHHt'iHi'nu]  with  thf;  latfi  rf'Ktmp, 
ari'l  the  MoriHrfhJHts.  A  rfvfdutiori  hroiiRht  hirn  to  pownr  last 
\}fifui\)CT,  and  it  ha«  b'ren  follow«!f|  in  the  intervening  six  montbn 
by  many  arbitrary  and  "unron«titiitional"  rripasiireH.  The  PrCHi- 
i\fnt  in  prartifally  a  diMiator,  and  the  ••leftir>nH  wliifh  returned 
th«  fV/nKrexn  he  opened  last  week  were  held  under  a  dirtatorHhip. 

The  clericals  had  been  alienated  by  thf?  republican  ad- 
ministration because  of  its  harHh  m<;asureH  in  discHtablish- 
ing  the  Catholic  Church  and  confiscating  ecclesiastical  prop- 
erty. Most  of  the  clergy  in  Portugal,  as  in  France,  refused 
to  conform  t/>  the  Hf;paration  law.  President  Paes  conciliated 
th«  rlerir-al  element  by  relieving  the  Catholics  of  some  of 


their  hardships  and  by  resuming  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Vatican. 

Paes  on  his  accession  was  suspected  of  being  pro-German, 
but  he  repudiated  the  imputation  and  a  contingent  of  Por- 
tuguese troops  were  put  in  charge  of  a  sector  near  Arras. 
They  have  been  criticized  for  giving  way  before  the  Ger- 
man onslaught  in  the  spring  but,  as  Haig  explains,  they 
"were  called  upon  to  withstand  the  assault  of  greatly  su- 
perior forces." 

The  royalists  remain  unreconciled  to  the  republic.  The 
national  song  is  still  hissed  in  certain  restaurants.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  marriage  of  ex-King  Manoel  they  tried  to 
telegraph  congratulations,  but  these  were  held  up  by  the 
authorities.  So  also  was  the  wedding  present  inscribed 
"From  the  City  of  Lisbon  to  Its  King."  The  royalists,  in- 
dignant at  this  interference,  issued  a  protest,  after  the 
Portuguese  custom,  in  the  foi-m  of  bombs. 

The  republicans  have  never  liked  it  that  Great  Britain 
has  granted  hospitality  to  the  exiled  King  and  the  anti- 
British  feeling  was  increased,  at  the  instigation  of  Gorman 
agents,  when  the  publication  of  the  secret  memorandum  of 
Prince  Lichnowsky  disclosed  that  Great  Britain  was  trying 
before  the  war  to  gain  the  good  will  of  Germany  by  liberal 
concessions  in  the  Portuguese  possessions  of  Africa.  Dom 
Manoel  used  his  influence  in  support  of  the  war  party,  but 
many  of  the  monarchists  were  pro-German. 

Such  are  some  of  the  factors  in  the  Portuguese  problem. 
The  assassination  of  the  President  will  of  course  make 
matters  worse.  He  was  doubtless  shot  because  he  was  con- 
sidered reactionary,  but  the  crime  will,  as  usual,  tend  to 
strengthen  the  reactionarj^  forces.  Labor  leaders  and  repub- 
licans are  being  arrested  for  complicity.  Among  them  is 
Seiihor  Brito  Camacho,  leader  of  the  Unionist  Republicans, 
who  in  his  paper  Lucia  has  voiced  the  sentim.ents  of  the 
laboring  classes  that  they  had  no  concern  in  the  war.  It  is 
not  yet  clear,  however,  what  are  the  real  forces  behind  this 
ill-advised  manifestation  of  violent  partizanship. 


WE  WANT  TO  SEE 

WE  have  sent  to  Europe  our  foremost  citizen,  the 
one  American  above  all  others  the  peoples  of  the 
Old  World  would  most  wish  to  welcome. 
Why  not  an  exchange  of  visits?  Let  England  send  us 
Premier  Lloyd  George,  France  Marshal  Foch,  Italy  aviator- 
poet  D'Annunzio,  Belgium  Cardinal  Mercier,  Greece  Pre- 
mier Venezelos  and  Japan  "Grand-old-man"  Okuma.  They 
are  the  men  of  their  respective  countries  that  America 
would  most  delight  to  honor. 


OUR  SEVENTIETH  BIRTHDAY 

ONCE  in  five  years  we  take  the  privilege  of  talking 
about  ourselves,  not,  we  hope,  with  the  garrulous- 
ness  of  old  age  or  with  the  boastfulness  of  youth,  but 
in  order  that  the  new  friends  of  The  Independent  may 
know  why  its  old  friends  have  loved  it.  For  any  journal, 
unless  it  be  one  of  these  ephcmerides  which  flash  before  us 
on  the  newsstand  and  vanish  as  quickly,  has  a  life  and  char- 
acter of  its  own.  It  has  a  consciousness  of  past  achieve- 
ments that  supports  it  in  the  crises  of  the  present.  It  forms 
an  inseparable  part  of  that  national  life  with  which  it  has 
grown  up  and  helped  in  some  degree  to  shape. 

The  Independent  took  its  name  from  that  group  of  brave 
Ei.glishmcn  who  in  the  .seventeenth  century  revolted  against 
the  tyranny  of  church  and  state,  and,  drivon  out  of  their 
native  land  as  criminals,  sought  freedom  in  New  Eiigland. 
The  system  of  government  established  by  the  Independents,, 
or  Congregationalists  as  they  came  to  be  called,  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  States  and  by  other  nations,  and  their  principles 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty  have  spread  around  the  world. 

Tlie  Independent  has  tried  to  live  up  to  the  ideal  of  the 
noble  name  that  stood  at  the  head  of  its  pages.  It  has  never 
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been  the  organ  of  any  sect,  party,  society,  publishing;  house 
or  coiiitnercial  interest.  It  has  always  exprest  its  opinion 
with  freedom  —sometimes  even  with  violence — on  the  burn- 
ing questions  of  the  day.  It  has  been  an  active  combatant  in 
the  hottest  conflicts  in  politics,  religion,  business,  litera- 
ture, science  and  art.  It  has  thrived  on  the  championship  of 
unpopular  causes,  ^nd  the  freedom  of  speech  that  it  has 
claimed  for  itself  it  has  accorded  to  others.  It  has  opened 
its  own  columns  to  its  strongest  opponents  and  endeavored 
to  present  both  sides  of  all  controverted  questions  to  the 
consideration  of  its  readers.  The  Independent  has  always 
welcomed  new  forms  of  art,  new  forms  of  poetry,  new 
forms  of  spelling,  and  it  has  always  attacked  anachron- 
isms, superstitions,  meaningless  survivals  in  church,  state, 
society  and  language. 

The  Independent  was  born  in  1848,  the  great  year  of 
liberation,  when  thrones  were  shaking  and  kings  were  flee- 
ing and  peoples  rising  as  never  before  since  1793  and  never 
afterward  till  now.  It  espoused  from  the  start  the  most  ab- 
horred movement  of  the  day,  abolitionism.  The  dominant 
forces  in  state,  church,  society  and  finance  conspired  to  crush 
or  silence  this  new  and  aggressive  enemy  of  entrenched 
privilege,  but  it  persisted,  and  probably  there  was  not  a 
number  of  the  first  770  weeks  when  slavery  was  not  attacked 
in  some  way.  After  the  formal  emancipation  of  the  negro 
there  was — and  unfortunately  still  is — need  to  fight  for 
his  equal  civil,  political  and  industrial  rights. 

As  a  natural  sequence  The  Independent  has  championed 
other  opprest  nationalities  the  world  over:  Greeks,  Arme- 
nians, Indians,  Hungarians,  Jews,  Finns,  and  many  others. 
It  has  always  advocated  the  expansion  of  American  terri- 
tory and  the  expansion  of  American  ideals.  Nothing  there- 
fore could  please  us  better  than  the  prospect  of  world  organ- 
ization and  reconstruction  on  American  principles  and 
system.  The  present  editor  of  The  Independent  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace  and  the 
League  of  Free  Nations,  and  he  has  neglected  no  oppor- 
tunity to  advocate  these  ideas  by  pen  and  voice. 

The  Independent  having  been  founded  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  just  and  equal  treatment  for  all  persons  irre- 
spective of  race,  sex,  religion  or  wealth,  and  for  seventy 
years  it  labored  unceasingly  for  the  abolition  of  those  re- 
strictions and  discrimination  that  law  and  custom  have 
imposed  upon  the  weaker  sex:  1.  Educational.  When  The 
Independent  was  started  there  was  scarcely  a  college  open 
to  women.  Now  most  of  the  colleges  and  universities  admit 
them.  2.  Professional.  The  fierce  and  intolerant  opposition 
against  the  admission  of  women  to  medicine,  law,  ministry, 
teaching,  engineering,  and  other  professions  and  occupa- 
tions can  hardly  be  realized  by  the  present  generation.  Now 
practically  all  avenues  are  open  and  women  are  daily  prov- 
ing their  competency  in  new  kinds  of  employment.  3.  Equal 
pay.  The  right  to  equal  recompense  for  equal  services  would 
seem  naturally  to  follow,  but  is  not  yet  fully  acknowledged. 
4.  Property  rights.  The  existence  of  women  as  indepen- 
dent personalities  is  now  recognized  by  the  law,  and  in 
most  of  the  states  the  sexes  have  been  virtually  placed  upon 
an  equal  basis.  5.  Marital  rights.  The  Independent  has  al- 
ways regarded  marriage  as  an  equal  partnership,  and  has 
urged  that  women  ought  not  to  be  penalized  for  marrying 
by  the  forfeiture  of  the  rights  of  property  or  occupation. 
This  view,  once  so  heretical,  is  coming  to  prevail.  6.  Electoral 
rights.  The  right  to  vote  has  always  seemed  to  The  Inde- 
pendent a  logical  deduction  of  democracy.  This  fight  is  now 
virtually  won,  for  women  have  now  the  ballot  in  the  British 
Empire,  Russia,  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  and  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  United  States.  7.  The  right,  to  be  wom- 
anly. While  The  Independent  has  favored  the  admission 
of  women  to  the  educational,  political  and  vocational  priv- 
ileges formerly  monopolized  by  men,  it  has  always  op- 
posed the  idea  that  women  embracing  these  opportunities 
should  necessarily    imitate   men    in    dress,   manners,    opin- 


ions, or  morals.  Women  should  be  allowed  to  do  things 
in  their  own  way.  A  certain  mannishness  is  excusable  in 
the  pioneers  who  had  to  force  their  way  thru  closed 
doors,  but  this  unpleasant  phase  of  the  feminist  move- 
ment is  fortunately  a  passing  one. 

The  Independent  has  been  a  leader  in  the  movement  for 
church  federation  and  other  measures  to  secure  greater 
amity  and  cooperation  between  denominations.  But  it  has 
never  favored  the  obliteration  of  denominational  differ- 
ences by  compulsory  uniformity.  The  same  principle  should 
be  applied  here  as  to  political  reconstruction  where  we 
would  have  many  diverse  nations  joined  in  one  world  fed- 
eration. 

One  respect  in  which  the  old  Independent  departed  from 
the  custom  of  the  literary  and  religious  journals  of  its  time 
was  in  devoting  considerable  space  to  the  industrial  side 
of  life.  It  established  standing  departments  of  Finance, 
Commerce,  and  Insurance  when  such  subjects  v/evi  re- 
garded as  too  sordid  to  be  discussed  in  polite  periodicals. 
This  tendency  has  in  recent  years  led  The  Independent  to 
become  the  exponent  of  the  efficiency  movement  in  business 
and  in  various  plans  for  the  economy  of  time,  money  and 
energy  by  individuals.  Naturally  also  the  labor  movement 
at  home  and  abroad  has  come  to  receive  an  increasing 
amount  of  attention  in  our  columns.  We  stand  for  the  co- 
operative development  of  business  up  to  and  only  up  to  the 
point  where  it  involves  the  selfish  exploitation  and  oppres- 
ion  of  business'  rivals,  of  wage  workers,  or  of  the  consuming 
public.  We  shall  labor  for  the  democracy  of  industry,  thru 
which  the  workers  shall  come  more  and  more  into  ownership 
of  the  tools  with  which  they  produce,  and  capital  and  labor 
shall  become  more  and  more  partners  in  industry  rather 
than  rivals  for  a  disproportionate  share  of  tho  products  of 
industry. 

Every  institution,  says  Emerson,  is  but  the  lengthened 
shadow  of  a  great  man.  We  cannot  close  a  historical  sketch, 
however  brief,  without  reference  to  the  three  grand  old  men 
to  whom  The  Independent  owes  its  existence,  influence  and 
prosperity.  The  first  was  Henry  C.  Bowen,  the  founder 
and  for  fifty-two  years  the  publisher  and  proprietor  of  The 
Independent.  The  second  was  Dr.  William  Hayes  Ward, 
who  for  forty-eight  years  was  on  its  editorial  staff,  for  the 
greater  part  of  that  time  its  editor-in-chief.  The  third  was 
William  B.  Howland,  who  as  publisher  effected  in  the  brief 
period  of  1913-1917  a  radical  construction  of  The  Indepen- 
dent and  greatly  extended  the  radius  of  its  influence. 

In  1917  The  Independent  found  a  fitting  mate  in  Harper's 
Weekly,  nine  year  its  junior,  and  the  married  magazines 
have  been  received  with  greater  favor  than  either  when  it 
was  single.  Harper's  Weekly  in  1857  boldly  proclaimed  it- 
self "A  Journal  of  Civilization"  and  worthily  lived  up  to 
its  title.  It  was  the  first  American  weekly  to  illustrate  cur- 
rent events  with  full  page  and  double  page  woodcuts,  in- 
volving toil  and  expense  hard  for  us  now  to  imagine,  and 
its  pictorial  history  of  the  Civil  War  sells  at  a  high  pre- 
mium. The  volumes  of  The  Independent  for  the  last  four 
years  give,  thru  the  newer  photographic  processes,  a  move 
accurate  and  complete  record  of  the  Great  War. 

So  tracing  the  curve  of  The  Independent's  progress  in 
the  past,  the  course  of  its  trajectory  in  the  future  may  be 
drawn  with  some  confidence.  But  we  prefer  to  leave  such 
forecasting  to  the  reader,  for  it  might  seem  presumptuous 
to  do  it  ourself.  We  will  only  express  the  confidence  that 
The  Independent  may  continue  to  deserve  the  name  which 
has  been  given  it  by  those  who  know  it  best  of  "The  For- 
ward Looking  Weekly."  The  victorious  ending  of  the  Groat 
War  opens  out  a  period  of  world-wide  reconstruction  and 
internal  reorganization  in  which  the  principles  that  Tho 
Independent  has  stood  for  will  find  an  opportunity  for  ap- 
plication such  as  we  had  hardly  hoped  to  see.  It  is  to  this 
task  that  we  dedicate  our  efforts  and  invite  Ihe  cooperation 
of  our  readers  in  this,  the  First  Year  of  the  Gr««t  Peace. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  WEEK 


The  President     ^he  "George  Washing- 
in  Paris  *^"'"    bringing    the 

President  and  his  party 
with  the  corps  of  consulting  experts  to 
the  Paris  conference,  steamed  into  the 
harbor  of  Brest  on  December  13.  The 
vessel  was  preceded  by  the  battleships 
"Pennsylvania,"  the  flagship  of  Admiral 
Mayo,  and  "Wyoming,"  the  flagship  of 
Vice-Admiral  Sims,  and  was  escorted  by 
the  battleships  "Arkansas,"  "Florida," 
"Utah,"  "Nevada,"  "Texas,"  "New 
York"  and  "Arizona."  As  the  Presi- 
dent landed  at  3:15  p.  m.  he  was  greet- 
ed by  Stephen  Pichon,  the  French 
Foreign  Minister,  and  Georges  Ley- 
gues.  Minister  of  Marine,  and  the  local 
municipal  authorities.  He  then  took 
train  for  Paris,  where  he  arrived  at  ten 
the  next  morning. 

In  all  the  long  history  of  Paris  no 
visiting  sovereign  or  national  hero  has 
received  such  a  welcome  as  was  ac- 
corded to  President  Wilson  on  his  ar- 
rival December  14.  Two  million  people 
assembled  to  see  him  pass  thru  the 
streets,  and  all  classes  manifested  equal 
enthusiasiji.  As  Le  Temps,  the  govern- 
mental organ,  puts  it: 

In  the  eyes  of  the  immense  crowds  wel- 
coming him  President  Wilson  represents 
two  invincible  forces,  the  material  force 
which  permitted  the  war  to  be  won  and  also 
the  force  which  will  sanctify  peace. 

The  Paris  boulevards  are  lined  with 
German  cannon,  but  these  were  hidden 
under  heaps  of  humanity.  The  great 
statue  of  Strasbourg  in  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde,  which  ever  since  1871  had 
been  draped  in  mourning,  was  now 
covered  with  people,  and  on  top  of  the 
head  stood  a  man  waving  an  American 
flag.  The  carriage  containing  Mrs.  Wil- 
son and  Mme.  Poincare  was  filled  with 
flowers  thrown  by  the  spectators. 

At  a  state  luncheon  given  by  Presi- 
dent Poincare  at  the  Elysee  Palace 
and  attended  by  two  hundred  guests 
Mr.  Wilson  had  an  opportunity  of 
meeting  the  leading  men  of  France. 
The  following  day,  being  Sunday,  he 
attended  the  American  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  morning  and  the  Ameri- 
can Episcopal  Church  in  the  afternoon. 
He  also  visited  the  Picpus  Cemetery  to 
place  a  wreath  upon  the  tomb  of  Lafay- 
ette. On  Monday  he  wa.s  received  by 
the  Prefect  of  the  Seine  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  .Municipal  Council,  who 
presented  him  with  the  grand  gold 
medal  of  the  city  of  Paris  and  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  municipal  citizen- 
ship. Mrs.  Wilson  was  given  a  diamond 
brooch  in  the  form  of  a  dove. 

Such  official  functions  have  been, 
however,  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and 
the  Preaident  is  devoting  most  of  his 
time  to  personal  conferences  with  Pre- 
mier Clemcnceau  and  other  French  of- 
ficials and  with  the  representatives  of 
the  Allied  Powers  and  minor  nationali- 
ties. In  these  he  has  made  a  very  fa- 


THE    GREAT    WAR 

December  12 — Armistice  extended. 
French  occupy  Odessa  in  place  of 
Germans. 

December  13 — President  Wilson  ar- 
rives at  Brest.  Political  strikes  in 
Germany. 

December  14 — President  Paes  of  Por- 
tugal assassinated.  President  Wilson 
reaches  Paris.  First  British  parlia- 
mentary elections  since  1910. 

December  15 — President  Mannerheim 
of  Finland  leaves  England  for 
Helsingfors.  American  troops  cross 
Rhine  and  occupy  semicircle  of 
fifteen  miles  radius  from  Coblenz. 

December  16 — President  Wilson  made 
a  citizen  of  Paris.  German  Congress 
of  Soviet  refuses  admission  to  Lieb- 
knecht. 

December  17 — "Leviathan"  (former- 
ly "Vaterland")  brings  8870  soldiers 
from  France.  Jugoslavs  protest 
against  Italian  occupation  of  Fiume. 

December  18 — American  warship  joins 
British  fleet  in  Baltic.  Rumanian 
troops  enter  Hungary. 


vorable  impression  by  his  frankness 
and  thoro  comprehension  of  the  Euro- 
pean standpoint. 

The  President's      ^^^    ^^^^   utterances 

c   ^^^u^^  of   President   Wilson 

bpeecnes  .^    ,        .^, 

were     awaited     with 

intense  eagerness  not  unmixt  with  ap- 
prehension, for  it  had  been  rumored 
in  certain  quarters  that  he  would  not 
fully  sympathize  with  the  French  in 
their  desire  to  exact  reparation  from 
Germany.  But  the  President  removed 
this  apprehension  by  laying  special 
emphasis  upon  the  ruin  of  the  war  in 
his    toast    at    the    luncheon    given    by 


>'OKTU  LAST  L.\S-o 


NoriWCapf 


iiKriAI.VS  LATKST  ACQUISITION 
In  .Scptcrnlwr  the  BritiKh  flaK  wiui  raiMp<l  over 
I  he  SriltHhiTKcn  iiilandH,  u  tr-iritriry  larger  than 
Maryla-i(l  and  rich  In  coal,  iron  iin'l  othor  min- 
•thIh.  Tlic  KiiHxian  claimn  to  .SpilHlu-rncn  were 
HXHiKn'-d  to  Ofrmany  by  the  treaty  of  UroHt- 
I.it'ivnk  and  the  fJornnanH  tried  to  (fi't  acruHB  to 
it  thru  Kinland  to  the  Varanic»-r  Fiord  or  Kat- 
erina  Ilarl/or,  but  tlicy  were  IruHtrated  by  the 
lundintr  of  Allied  and  American  troopn  on  the 
Murman  coaHt.  The  ulraleific  Kiicnilicancc  of 
Siiltiif>erKon  w  obvloim  from  the  map.  Itii  com- 
rnercial  importance  in  diKcuHHed  in  our  cdltoriil 
roliimnn 


President  Poicare,  and  at  his  recep- 
tion by  the  municipal  authorities  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville.  In  response  to  the  toast 
of  M.  Poincare  he  said  in  part: 

From  the  first,  the  thought  of  the  i)eople 
of  the  United  States  turned  toward  some- 
thing more  than  the  mere  winning  of  this 
war.  It  turned  to  the  establisliincnt  of 
eternal  principles  of  right  and  justice.  It 
realized  that  merely  to  win  the  war  wa." 
not  enough  ;  that  it  must  be  won  in  such  a 
way  and  the  question  raised  by  it  settled 
in  such  a  way  as  to  insure  the  future  peace 
of  the  world  and  lay  the  foundations  for 
the  freedom  and  happiness  of  its  many  peo- 
ples and  nations. 

Never  before  has  war  worn  so  terrible  a 
visage  or  exhibited  more  grossly  the  debas- 
ing influence  of  illicit  ambitions.  I  am  sure 
that  I  shall  look  upon  the  ruin  wrought 
by  the  armies  of  the  Central  Empires  with 
the  same  repulsion  and  deep  indignation 
that  they  stir  in  the  hearts  of  the  men  of 
France  and  Belgium,  and  I  appreciate,  as 
you  do,  sir,  the  necessity  of  such  action  in 
the  final  settlement  of  tne  issues  of  the  war 
as  will  not  only  rebuke  such  acts  of  terror 
and  spoliation,  but  make  men  everywhere 
aware  that  they  cannot  be  ventured  upon 
without  the  certainty  of  just  punishment. 

I  know  with  what  ardor  and  enthusiasm 
the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  United  States 
have  given  the  best  that  was  in  them  to 
this  war  of  redemption.  They  have  exprest 
the  true  spirit  of  America.  They  believe 
their  ideals  to  be  acceptable  to  free  peoples 
everywhere,  and  are  rejoiced  to  have  played 
the  part  they  have  played  in  giving  reality 
to  those  ideals  in  cooperation  with  the  arm- 
ies of  the  Allies.  We  are  proud  of  the  part 
they  have  played,  and  we  are  happy  that 
they  should  have  been  associated  with  such 
comrades  in  a  common  cause. 

It  is  with  peculiar  feeling,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  find  myself  in  France  joining 
with  you  in  rejoicing  over  the  victory  that 
has  been  won.  The  ties  that  bind  France 
and  the  United  States  are  peculiarly  close. 
I  do  not  know  in  what  other  comradeship 
we  could  have  fought  with  more  zest  or 
enthusiasm.  It  will  daily  be  a  matter  of 
pleasure  with  me  to  be  brought  into  con 
sulfation  with  the  statesmen  of  France  and 
her  allies  in  concerting  the  measures  by 
which  we  may  secure  permanence  for  these 
happy  relations  of  friendship  and  coopera- 
tion, and  secure  for  the  world  at  large  such 
safety  and  freedom  in  its  life  as  can  be 
secured  only  by  the  constant  association 
and  cooperation  of  friends. 

In  his  address  to  a  delegation  of 
French  Socialists  he  said: 

It  is  not  possible  to  secure  the  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  the  world,  to  establish 
an  enduring  peace,  unless  the  repetition 
of  such  wrongs  is  rendered  impossible.  This 
has  indec^d  been  a  peoples'  war.  It  has  been 
waged  against  absolutism  and  militarism, 
and  these  enemies  of  liberty  must  from  this 
time  forth  be  shut  out  from  the  possibility 
of  working  their  cruel  will  upon   mankind. 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  not  suflicient  to 
establisii  tliis  princii)le.  It  is  necessary  that 
it  should  be  supported  by  a  cooperation  of 
the  nations  whicii  shall  be  based  upon  fixed 
and  definite  covenants,  and  wliich  siiall  be 
maflf!  certain  of  (.'fl'ective  action  tliru  the 
instrumentality  of  a  League  of  Nations.  1 
believe  this  to  be  the  conviction  of  all 
thoughtful  and  liberal  men. 


Armistice 
Extended 


The.  armistice  with  Ger- 
many that  was  signed  on 
November  11  was  Lo  last 
for  thirty  days  with  the  option  of  be- 
ing exlcndod.  At  the  end  of  that  period 
the    armistice    was   continued    to   Janu- 
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THE  PARTITION  OF  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 
In  this  map  the  heavy  black  lines  are  the  old  boundaries  of  Austria  and  Hungrary.  The  dotted 
lines  show  the  proposed  division  into  new  nations.  The  Serbs  wish  to  include  the  Montenegrins 
and  those  of  their  race  to  the  northwest  to  form  Yugoslavia.  The  Italians  dispute  with  them  the 
Adriatic  coast.  The  Bohemians  of  Austria  have  joined  with  the  Slovaks  of  Hungary  to  form 
Czechoslovakia.  The  Poles  are  fighting  with  the  Ruthenians  over  Austrian  Galicia.  Rumania  has 
annexed    thpt    part    of    Hungary    chiefly    inhabited    by    Rumanians.    There    is    only    left    the    lands 

inhabited   by   the   Germans   and   Magyars 


ary  17  at  5  a.  m.  The  Allies  insisted 
upon  the  following  additional  safe- 
guard : 

The  Supreme  Command  of  the  Allies  re- 
serves the  right,  should  it  consider  this  ad- 
visable and  in  order  to  obtain  fresh  guar- 
antees, to  occupy  the  neutral  zone  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine  north  of  the 
Cologne  bridgehead  and  as  far  as  the  Dutch 
frontier.  Notice  of  this  occupation  will  be 
given  six  days  previously. 

If  the  Allied  forces  take  advantage 
of  this  new  privilege  and  occupy  the 
ten  kilometer  strip  east  of  the  Rhine 
from  Cologne  to  the  Dutch  frontier,  it 
will  put  them  in  possession  of  the  im- 
portant coal  and  iron  centers  of  Diis- 
seldorf,  Duisberg  and  Mulheim,  and 
bring  them  within  six  miles  of  the 
great  Krupp  steel  works  at  Essen. 

The  proposed  extension  of  the  area 
of  occupation  seems  to  have  been  in- 
stigated by  the  manufacturers  of  the 
Diisseldorf  district,  who  are  said  to 
have  held  a  meeting  at  Dortmund  and 
voted  to  ask  the  Allies  to  extend  their 
control  over  the  industrial  district  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  until  order 
was  restored.  The  leader  of  the  move- 
ment was  August  Thyssen,  the  "Iron 
King  of  Germany,"  and  he  with  six 
other  captains  of  industry  have  been 
arrested  in  consequence  by  the  Social- 
ist Council  of  Mulheim-am-Ruhr  and 
sent  to  Berlin. 


Bolshevism 
in  Germany 


The  Russian  Bolsheviki 
differ  from  revolution- 
ists in  general  in  being 
abundantly  supplied  with  funds.  Le- 
nine  and  Trotzky  do  not  draw  high 
salaries,  but  they  are  multimillionaires 
as  regards  spending  money.  By  becom- 
ing the  supreme  power  in  Russia  they 
not  only  took  over  the  Government 
funds,  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
in  gold,  but  they  have  also  seized  jewels 


and  treasures  of  incalculable  value  in 
the  palaces  and  churches  all  over  the 
country.  The  banks  of  Russia  have  been 
commandeered,  and  what  is  more,  their 
printing  presses  are  turning  out  paper 
currency  in  unlimited  amounts. 

The  possession  of  so  much  capital  ex- 
plain! in  large  part  the  surprizing  sta- 
bility and  power  of  the  Bolshevik  re- 
gime. It  further  explains  the  extent  of 
the  propaganda  which  they  are  carry- 
ing on  abroad.  Their  object,  as  they 
have  always  plainly  declared,  is  to  pro- 
mote a  world-wide  revolution  of  their 
own  sort.  With  this  aim  they  have 
maintained  agencies  in  Switzerland  and 
Sweden  and  circulated  their  literature 
surreptitiously  in  all  countries.  It  is 
even  suspected  that  some  of  their 
money  has  reached  America.  The 
Swiss  Government  has  finally  closed  up 
the  Bolshevik  headquarters  in  Geneva 
and  expelled  its  representatives. 

Shortly  before  the  German  revolu- 
tion the  Imperial  Government  dis- 
covered that  Joffe,  the  Russian  Am- 
bassador at  Berlin,  was  using  his 
office  as  a  center,  of  Bolshevik  prop- 
aganda, altho  such  activities  are 
expressly  prohibited  by  the  Brest- 
Litovsk  treaty,  of  which  he  was  one  of 
the  signatories.  Joffe  was  expelled  from 
Germany,  but  he  came  back  when  the 
German  revolution  broke  out  and  re- 
sumed business  at  the  old  stand  But 
the  Socialist  Government  was  as  anx- 
ious to  prevent  the  spread  of  Bolshev- 
ism as  the  Imperial  Government,  so 
Joffe  was  again  sent  back.  But  m  tak- 
ing the  train  for  Russia  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries overlooked  a  package  conUiin- 
ing  twenty-one  receipted  bills  for  arms 
and  ammunition  to  the  amount  of 
$27,250  for  the  Spartacus  party  head- 
ed by  Liebknocht.  This,  as  Joffe  frankly 


declares,  is  a  very  small  part  of 
what  he  has  so  spent.  It  is  said  to 
amount  to  a  million  dollars  in 
gold.  The  Berlin  soviet  sent  an 
invitation  to  Joffe  to  return,  but 
the  Ebert  Government  stopped 
him  at  the  frontier  and  compelled 
the  soviet  to  rescind  its  invitation. 

™,  Besides     the     arms 

.  J  purchased     by     the 

Spartac.des       Bolshevik  funds  the 

Spartacus  revolutionists  have  se- 
cured others  by  raiding  the  muni- 
tion factories  of  Berlin.  The  re- 
turn of  the  soldiers  to  the  capital 
has  strengthened  the  Socialists  of 
the  Ebert  and  Scheidemann  fac- 
tion who  are  now  in  power.  The 
Spartacides  are  highly  indignant 
that  Hindenburg  and  the  army 
generally  support  the  Government 
of  their  opponents.  Their  organ, 
Die  rote  Fahne  (Red  Flag),  de- 
mands the  punishment  of  Hinden- 
burg, 

that  sentimental  mass  murderer,  that 
man  who  is  responsible  for  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  German  families  los- 
ing their  loved  ones,  that  man  but 
for  whom  the  war  would  long  have 
been  over,  that  man  who  changed 
Belgium  from  a  flourishing  country  to  a 
heap  of  ruins,  and  who  for  four  years 
ordered  his  troops  to  murder,  burn  and  de- 
stroy while  he  gradually  reduced  the  home- 
land to  starvation. 

The  Red  Flag  is  equally  denuncia- 
tory of  President  Wilson  for  his  alleged 
intention  to  make  the  admission  of  food 
into  Germany  conditional  on  the  main- 
tenance of  order  and  a  democratic  gov- 
ernment. It  says: 

This  is  treachery  against  the  revolution. 
Any  attempt  to  send  food  to  Germany  must 
be  opposed  as  a  capitalistic  effort  to  beat 
Bolshevist  aims. 

Where  elections  have  been  held  the 
Socialists  of  the  Government  party 
have  appeared  in  majority,  so  Lieb- 
knecht's  followers  have  resorted  to 
strikes  as  the  only  way  to  prevent  the 
holding  of  a  constituent  assembly. 

When  the  Central  Congress  of  Dele- 
gates   from    the    Soldiers'    and    Work- 
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THE  FIRST  CRY  OF  A  PRECOCIOUS  CHILD 

men's  Councils  (soviets)  of  Germany- 
convened  in  the  Prussian  Diet  chamber 
at  Berlin  on  December  16  there  were 
very  few  representatives  of  the  Spar- 
tacus  g^roup.  They  made  an  effort  to 
have  Dr.  Karl  Liebknecht  and  Rosa 
Luxemburg,  the  dominant  figures  in  the 
Spartacus  movement,  invited  to  ad- 
dress the  congress,  but  this  resolution 
was  voted  down  five  to  one.  Liebknecht 
later  appeared  with  seven  thousand  of 
his  followers  from  the  Berlin  factories. 
He  was  not  admitted  to  the  chamber, 
but  got  into  the  building  and  made  a 
speech  from  an  upper  window. 

The  British  '^^^  result  of  the  parlia- 
Elections  "^f  ^ary  elections  will 
not  be  known  for  two 
weeks,  because  all  the  soldier  and 
proxy  votes  must  be  in  before  the  poll 
is  counted.  It  is  regarded  as  certain 
that  the  coalition  cabinet  of  Lloyd 
George  will  be  confirmed  by  a  consid- 
erable majority  in  the  next  parlia- 
ment, but  apart  from  that  all  is  guess- 
work owing  to  the  fact  that  some  six 
million  women  and  two  million  men 
were  voting  for  the  first  time.  In  107 
precincts  there  was  no  conte.st.  For 
the  remaining  .599  .seats  there  were 
1497  candidates.  Of  these  .358  ran  as 
Coalition  Con.servative3  and  113  as 
Coalition  Liberals.  Of  those  oppo.sed  to 
the  present  Coalition  271  were  Asquith 
Liberals,  39  Conservatives,  and  376 
Laborites  and  various  other  factions. 

In  Ireland,  it  seems,  the  Sinn  Fein 
swept  the  country  outside  Ulster.  The 
Nationalists  lost  seats  that  they  felt 
sure  of.  Even  John  Dillon,  leader  of 
the  party,  was  defeated  in  East  Mayo. 
All  of  the  Sinn  F'ein  representatives 
will  refuse  to  take  the  seats  to  which 
they  have  V>een  elented,  but  will  set  up 
an  unauthor'r/Aul  parliament  of  their 
own  and  appeal  to  the  Peace  Confer- 
anre  to  rffognize  Ireland  as  an  inde- 
pendent repubJir. 

Th<!  parli;imentary  franchise  was 
Srrant*d  to  women  over  thirty  who  had 
the  right  to  vot*;  in  local  elections  thru 
owning  or  leasing  real  estate;  or  b<ing 
married    u,    ;,    voter    so    rjuaJified.    The 


women  generally  availed  themselves  of 
their  new  privileges.  In  fact  in  many 
places  more  women  than  men  cast 
votes  on  election  day,  owing  to  the  ab- 
sence of  men  in  army  or  other  govern- 
ment service.  In  some  districts  in  the 
poorer  quarter  of  London  there  were 
ten  women  voters  to  every  man. 


The 


There  seems  to  be  some- 

_  ,      thing  in  national  hered- 

New  Poland      -^^    p^j^^^^  jg  „^  ^^^^^^ 

resurrected  than  it  finds  itself,  like  the 
old  Commonwealth,  at  war  with  all  its 
neighbors  and  torn  by  internal  dissen- 
sions. The  first  act  of  the  new  govern- 
ment is  to  call  for  the  mobilization  of 
an  army  of  1,500,000  men.  These  will 
be  needed  if  Poland  is  to  secure  by  her 
own  efforts  all  the  lands  to  which  she 
lays  claim.  The  Poles  have  occupied  the 
Kholm  district,  which  the  Ukrainians 
claim  on  the  ground  of  nationality  and 
which  was  assigned  to  them  by  the 
Brest-Litovsk  treaty.  They  have  taken 
possession  of  the  -whole  of  Austrian 
Galicia,  altho  the  Ukrainians  predomi- 
nate in  the  eastern  half.  After  the  cap- 
ture of  Lemberg,  the  capital  of  Galicia, 
the  Jewish  ghetto  was  sacked  and  1500 
of  the  Jews  and  Ukrainians  put  in 
prison  by  the  Poles.  Posen  in  German 
Poland  has  been  occupied,  and  the 
Baltic  port  of  Danzig  in  West  Prussia 
is  also  claimed,  altho  only  about  5  per 
cent  of  its  population  is  Polish.  On  the 
south  the  Polish  claims  come  into  con- 
flict with  the  Czechs,  on  the  east  with 
the  Russians,  and  on  the  north  with 
the  Letts  and  Lithuanians. 

No  country  has  suffered  more  than 
Poland  in  the  war,  for  the  Russian  and 
the  German  and  Austrian  armies  swept 
back  and  forth  over  the  land  for  three 
years,  each  devastating  it  as  it  retired. 
The  Belgians  and  Serbs  could  get  out- 
side aid,  but  the  Poles  could  not.  Their 
sufferings  are  not  yet  over,  for  the 
Bolsheviki  are  ravaging  the  eastern 
border  as  the  German  forces  are  evac- 
uating the  country.  The  Jews  complain 
that  the  Yiddish  newspapers  and 
schools  which  the  Germans  allowed 
thtHTi  to  start  have  been  supprest  and 
that  the  Poles  are  boycotting  the  Jews 
and  murdering  them.  The  Poles,  on  the 


other  hand,  claim  that  the  Jews  are 
pro-German  or  pro-Russian  or  inter- 
nationalists. Both  the  Poles  and  the 
Jews  have  appealed  to  the  Allies  and 
America  to  send  a  commission  to  in- 
vestigate the  alleged  pogroms,  and  this 
has  been  agreed  to. 

The  Provisional  President  of  Poland 
is  Josef  Pilsudski,  who,  like  his  father 
before  him,  has  devoted  his  life  to  the 
cause  of  Polish  freedom.  He  was  sent 
to  Siberia  before  he  was  twenty  for 
being  implicated  in  an  attempt  to  as- 
sassinate the  Czar.  On  his  return  from 
exile  he  set  up  a  clandestine  press  and 
smuggled  in  books  from  England.  He 
was  caught  and  imprisoned,  but  got 
out  by  feigning  insanity.  When  Russia 
engaged  in  war  with  Japan  Pilsudski 
went  by  way  of  the  United  States  to 
get  Japan  to  aid  a  Polish  insurrection. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war  he 
organized  a  Polish  legion,  which  fought 
Russia  in  the  Austrian  army.  But  after 
peace  was  made  with  Russia  he  came 
into  conflict  with  the  German  authori- 
ties in  Poland  and  was  imprisoned.  He 
now  occupies  the  magnificent  apart- 
ments which  the  German  Governor 
abandoned  a  month  before.  The  Ger- 
man minister  to  Poland,  Count  Kessler, 
has  been  driven  out  of  Warsaw. 

Assassination  of  ^r.       Sidonio 

Portuguese  President      ^^^f '  ^  ^  ^'t} ' ' 

dent  of  the  Por- 
tuguese Republic,  was  shot  in  the  rail- 
road station  of  Lisbon  at  midnight  De- 
cember 14.  As  the  President  was  wait- 
ing to  take  the  train  to  Oporto  a  young 
man  named  Jeetne  approached  and  fired 
three  shots  from  his  revolver.  Dr.  Paes 
fell  into  the  arms  of  the  ministers  with 
whom  he  had  been  talking  and  died  at 
the  hospital  to  which  he  was  hurried. 
The  assassin  was  lynched  by  the  crowd 
on  the  spot. 

The  act  is  alleged  to  be  the  outcome 
of  a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  radical 
republicans  in  which  the  League  of  Re- 
publican Youths  and  the  labor  unions 
are  implicated.  Many  prominent  men 
have  been  arrested  on  suspicion,  among 
them  Dr.  Brito  Camacho,  leader  of  the 
Unionists,  and  Magalhaes  Lima,  leader 
of  the  Republican  party. 
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f;KltMANys    FAMOUS    "HAM    AND    TIJRNII'S"    NOTK 

When    the    town    of    NicilcrlahnHlcin    iHHiK-d    Ihm    rnunicipal    note    in     I  111  7    i(,    rrciitcd    a    BCnHiitlon    In 

';<Tmany   hy    itjt   uII''k<''I   affront   to   the   Imiicrial   (Jovi'mnx-nl,    vind    the    Kamcr    purHonally   ordorod    It 

lo    hi-   duppr'wt.    An    in»f:riiition    ovit    thi-    picture    of    the    ham    rcml ;    "Tender    lonidnKS    and    hWfct 

hopeii"  ;   OVIT  the  turnipH    wax    print«'d  :    "THIh   Ih    how    we   live    in    1917" 


@  International  Film 

OUT   OF  GERMAN   PRISON    CAMPS 
American,   British   and   French  prisoners  of  war   who   were   releai>ed   from    German   prison   camps  and  left  to  get  back  to  Allied  territory  as  best  they 

could  are  shown  here  at  the  Gare  du  Nord  in  Paris,  where  they  are  being  fed  and  taken  care  of 


Dr.  Paes  was  formerly  professor  of 
mathematics  in  the  University  of  Co- 
imbria  and  was  Minister  to  Berlin  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war.  He  returned 
to  Portugal  in  1916,  becoming  a  major 
of  artillery,  and  in  December  of  that 
year  came  into  power  thru  a  revolution. 


Iceland 
Independent 


The  Law  of  Confedera- 
tion which  went  into  ef- 
fect on  December  1 
made  a  definite  separation  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Iceland  from  that  of  Den- 
mark. In  1280  Iceland  and  Norway 
were  joined  to  Denmark,  but  Norway 
broke  away  from  Denmark  to  join 
Sweden  in  1814.  The  people  of  Iceland 
have  long  been  restive  under  Danish 
rule,  and  in  1874  secured  self-govern- 
ment. The  new  act  declares  that  "Den- 
mark and  Iceland  are  free  and  sover- 
eign states  united  by  a  common  king.'' 
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The  foreign  affairs  of  Iceland  will  re- 
main in  the  hands  of  Denmark.  The 
citizens  of  each  country  will  enjoy 
equal  rights  and  privileges  in  the  other, 
but  be  exempt  from  military  service 
except  to  the  home  government.  Den- 
mark will  discontinue  the  annual  con- 
tribution of  $15,000.  Iceland  is  about 
the  size  of  Virginia,  but  its  population 
is  only  85,000. 

The  South  American  ^he  dispute  be- 
P  •  .  tween  Peru  and 

Chile,  which 
caused  the  breaking  off  of  diplomatic 
relations  between  the  two  countries  a 
month  ago,  is  still  smouldering  in  spite 
of  efforts  made  by  the  United  States 
and  by  Argentina  to  bring  it  to  a  set- 
tlement by  mediation.  The  trouble  goes 
back  to  the  Peruvian-Chilean  war  of 
1879-1884,  which  spelled  disaster  for 
Peru  and  prosperity  for  Chile,  and  it 
is  necessary  to  review  the  events  then 
to  understand  the  present  situation. 

Between  Chile  and  Peru  lies  the  des- 
ert waste  of  Atacama  and  Tarapaca, 
a  rainless  country  which  was  thought 
useless  until  the  last  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  when  it  was  discovered 
to  be  a  treasure  house  of  nitrate  of 
soda.  The  Chileans  were  the  first  of  the 
South  Americans  to  realize  its  enor- 
mous value,  and  to  begin  the  business 
of  mining  and  exporting  it. 

Before  the  war  of  1879-1884  the 
province  of  Tarapaca  belonged  to  Peru, 
and  the  provinces  of  Arica  and  Tacna 
to  Bolivia.  All  three  are  in  the  heart 
of  the  rich  nitrate  lands.  For  a  con- 
sideration of  $10,000  the  Bolivian  Gov- 
ernment granted  to  Chile  certain  con- 
cessions which  enabled  the  Chilean 
companies  to  mine  the  nitrate  in  Arica 
and  Tacna.  Peru,  meantime,  began 
mining  the  nitrate  in  her  own  province 
of  Tarapaca.  But  Chile  had  the  lead 
and  her  success  caused  Peru  and  Bo- 
livia to  protect  their  interests  by  a^de- 
fensive    treaty    and    a    tax    on    Chilean 


exports  of  nitrate  at  the  ports  of  Tacna 
and  Arica.  Chile  protested  and  seized 
the  Bolivian  port  of  Antofogasta.  Then 
Bolivia  declared  war  in  March,  1879, 
and    a    month    later    Peru    joined    her. 

After  four  years  Chile  was  victorious 
and  dictated  the  Treaty  of  Ancon, 
which  took  outright  the  province  of 
Tarapaca  and  for  a  ten-year  occupa- 
tion the  provinces  of  Arica  and 
Tacna.  Thus  Bolivia  lost  her  seaports 
and  Peru  her  nitrate.  The  Treaty  of 
Ancon  promised  a  popular  vote  to  de- 
cide the  ownership  of  Arica  and  Tacna 
at  the  end  of  the  ten  years,  but  Peru 
and  Chile  have  never  been  able  to  agree 
as  to  the  conditiors  of  the  vote.  If  every 
one  is  included  in  the  vote  the  prov- 
inces will  probably  go  to  Pei-u;  if  only 
the  educated  classes  are  allowed  to  par- 
ticipate, Chile  is  likely  to  keep  them. 

President  Wilson  has  pointed  out  to 
the  governments  of  Chile  and  Peru 

the  duty  which  they  owe  to  the  rest  of  tho 
world   and  to  mankind  in   general,  to  tako 
immediate  steps  to  restrain  popular  agita 
tlon  and  to  reestablish  their  peaceful  rela 
tions. 

It  is  rather  generally  suggested  that 
German  intrigue  has  been  instrumental 
in  causing  the  outbreak  just  now  when 
a  threatening  war  in  South  America 
would  particularly  embarrass  the 
United  States'  participation  in  the 
Peace  Conference.  Chile  has  main- 
tained an  entirely  neutral  position 
thruout  the  war,  while  Peru  definitely 
sided  with  the  Allied  cause  after  tho 
United  States  became  a  belligerent. 

Who  Is  Going  to  P;^!*\*^'^  ■  General 
r>  .u  o  1  J  McAdoo  focussed 
Run  the  Railroads      .,  ...        .- 

the  soattermg  d»s 

cussions  as  to  who  shall  run  the  rail 

roads  by  an  appeal  to  Congress  on  De 

cember    11    for  a   five-year   period   of 

government  control — • 

to  take  the  nuostion  out  of  iH>litie8,  to  givo 
composure  to  railroail  i^ttiivrs  auvl  emi»U\v- 
oos,  to  ailinit  of  th«>  |>roparatiou  aud  oarry- 
'n\g  out  of  a  itunpreheuaive  proKram  ot  iin 
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provements  of  the  railroads  and  their  ter- 
minal facilities,  to  put  back  of  the  railroads 
the  credit  of  the  United  States,  and  to  offer 
the  necessary  opportunity  under  proper 
conditions  to  test  the  value  of  unified  con- 
trol. 

The  only  alternative  to  this  pro- 
posal, in  the  judgment  of  the  Director- 
General,  is  an  immediate  return  of  the 
roads  to  private  ownership  under  the 
old  conditions  of  legal  entanglement 
and  confusing  competition,  since  there 
is  "neither  time  nor  opportunity  for 
remedial  legislation  now,"  and 

it  is  impossible  and  hopeless  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  attempt  the  operation  of  the 
railroads  for  twenty-one  months  after  peace 
under  the  present  law.  To  attempt  to  con- 
tinue Federal  control  under  the  inadequate 
provisions  of  the  present  Federal  control 
act  and  for  the  very  brief  period  it  author- 
izes, would  be  to  multiply  our  difficulties 
md  invite  failure. 

The  point  that  Mr.  McAdoo  stressed 
chiefly  in  his  appeal  was  the  value  of 
a  five-year  period  of  government  con- 
trol of  the  railroads  as  an  experiment 
in  public  ownership. 

The  American  people  have  a  right  to  this 
test.  It  is  to  their  interest  that  it  should 
be  done.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  the  only  prac- 
ticable and'  reasonable  method  of  deter- 
mining the  right  solution  of  this  grave  eco- 
nomic problem. 

Congress,  for  the  most  part,  seems 
unwilling  to  impale  itself  on  either 
horn  of  the  dilemma  Mr.  McAdoo 
suggests.  Senator  Johnson,  of  Cali- 
fornia, for  instance,  wants  perma- 
nent control  of  the  railroads  taken 
by  the  Government  at  once.  Sen- 
ator Penrose,  at  the  other  extreme, 
thinks  that  anything  would  be  better 
than  the  present  "mismanagement." 
Democratic  Leader  Martin  has  defi- 
nitely stated  his  opposition  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Adoo's  plan  and  advised  that  the  rail- 
roads be  returned  to  their  owners 
"after  necessary  legislation  has  been 
enacted." 

It  is  interesting  that  the  chief  pres- 
sure upon  Congress  from  the  people  is 


brought  by  the  shippers,  who  believe 
that  with  the  railroads  under  private 
control  they  can  force  a  reduction  in 
freight  rates  of  the  15  per  cent  in- 
crease put  on  by  Mr.  McAdoo  to  com- 
pensate for  wage  increases.  Railroad 
employees,  on  the  other  hand,  are  gen- 
erally in  favor  of  government  control, 
which  would  tend  to  keep  up  their 
present  scale, of  wages. 

Aside  from  discussion  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Adoo's  proposal  there  is  much  criti- 
cism of  his  statement  that 

The  President  has  given  me  permission 
to  say  that  this  conclusion  accords  vfith  his 
own  view  of  the  matter. 

President  Wilson  in  his  recent 
speech  to  Congress  emphasized  the  fact 
that  he  himself  had  come  to  no  con- 
clusion on  the  future  disposition  of  the 
railroads. 

Shipping  Released   ^^iP^    with     aggre- 
from  War  ?^^^  carrying  capac- 

ity of  800,000  tons 
have  been  designated  to  be  turned  over 
by  the  army  quartermaster  department 
to  the  Shipping  Board  for  return  to 
trade  routes.  Their  release  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  readjustment 
that  we  are  making  for  foreign  trade 
under  peacetime  conditions.  In  New 
York  alone  more  than  170,000  tons  of 
export  freight  are  tied  up  at  the  docks 
for  lack  of  shipping  facilities. 


Aviation 
in  Civil  Life 


With  thousands  of  aero- 
planes and  aviators  re- 
lea  s  e  d  from  military 
service  many  plans  are  being  made  to 
transfer  them  to  the  everyday  usages 
of  civilian  life.  The  air  mail  service, 
first  of  all,  is  to  be  much  extended.  It 
has  been  for  some  months  established 
between  Washington  and  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and  was 
recently  begun  between  Chicago  and 
New  York.  The  United  States  Weather 
Bureau    is    publishing    aerial    weather 


A\.\.  OARfllKfJ  OVKR   LONOON   IN   ONE   AKKOI'J-ANK 

TT»«««   t'rrtr  P«««*ri(f»T«.   t,h»  \tiTwr.*.  numh>«?r   t-yt-r  r«rri«l   In  one   plane,    M<  w  over   London   recently 

«n    •    rUnrlloy- ('»((<•    hiplar.^.    pllM^f]    \,y    CllfTorrl    U.    t'rtx\K''r.    Mr.    Hnrifllcy- !'««..    \k    Ihi-    fourth    rriiin 

trrmi   lh»    riifht    in    th"   nfi-oml    r'rw  ;   at    the   left    U    Mr.    I'rodKiT,    lh<-    pilt-t 


@  Harris  &  Ewing 

CHIEF  OF  OUR  AIR  MAIL  SERVICE 
Lieutenant  J-.  Clark  Edgcrton,  one  of  the  original 
fliers  in  the  air  mail  gervice,  has  been  appointed 
chief  of  the  postal  flying  operations,  to  succeed 
Captain  Benjamin  Lipsner.  The  air  mail  is 
under  Postmaster  General  Burleson's  jurisdiction 

forecasts  for  all  the  territory  between 
New  York  and  Chicago. 

It  is  expected  that  the  first  extension 
of  the  air  service  will  be  from  New 
England  to  the  Far  South,  and  after 
that  the  coast-to-coast  route  may  be 
opened.  Not  less  than  fifty  aerial  mail 
lines,  with  the  emplojmient  of  at  least 
one  thousand  military  aviators,  will 
probably  be  incorporated  in  our  postal 
service  in  the  near  future. 

Captain  Benjamin  B.  Lipsner,  super- 
intendent of  the  air  mail  service,  sent 
his  resignation  to  Postmaster  General 
Burleson  on  December  6  with  a  pro- 
test against  Second  Assistant  Post- 
master General  Praeger's  announce- 
ment of  plans  for  altering  the  service. 
He  opposes  particularly  the  plan  to 
build  special  mail-carrying  planes  in- 
stead of  utilizing  military  planes  al- 
ready built  and  the  appointment  of 
"novices  in  charge  of  important 
branches  of  the  air  mail  service."  Cap- 
tain Lipsner  also  points  to  the  fact  that 
in  a  single  month  the  few  airplanes 
now  in  use  made  a  total  of  11,000  air 
miles  with  a  perfectly  clean  record. 

The  Postmaster  General  accepted 
Captain  Lipsner's  resignation  and  ap- 
pointed Lieutenant  J.  Clark  Edgerton 
to  succeed  him.  The  specific  protest 
which  led  to  Captain  Lipsner's  resig- 
nation was  met,  however,  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  which  added  an 
am'^ndment  to  the  annual  post  office 
appropriation  bill,  requiring  the  Post- 
master General  to  use  army  aviators 
for  mail  airplanes,  instead  of  organiz- 
ing a  separate  postal  flying  corps,  and 
to  accept  for  immediate  use  two  hun- 
dred army  airplanes  to  be  transferred 
to  the  postal  service  by  the  War  De- 
partment. 

New  York  has  introduced  an  Avia- 
tion Section  into  the  city's  Police  De- 
partment for  special  duty  in  case  of 
conflagration,  riot  and  police  operations 
on  the  bay  and  rivers  where  birds- 
eye  observation  is  important 
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Tangled  Postmaster  General  Burle- 
WJres  *°"'  ^^*^^®  office  now  has 
come  to  include  the  director- 
ship of  all  means  of  communication  by 
mail,  telephone,  telegraph  or  cable,  has 
kept  his  critics  busy  lately.  His  seizure 
of  the  cables  brought  a  storm  of  pro- 
tests, increased  by  later  announce- 
ments of  the  consolidation  of  the  West- 
ern Union  and  the  Commercial  Cable 
companies  and  of  the  Postal  Telegraph 
and  Western  Union  telegraph  systems. 
The  Postal  Telegraph  and  the  Com- 
mercial Cable  companies,  both  under 
the  direction  of  Clarence  H.  Mackay, 
objected  that  they  were  being  unfairly 
discriminated  against  in  favor  of  the 
Western  Union.  In  the  case  of  the 
Postal  Telegraph  the  disagreement  re- 
sulted in  Mr.  Burleson's  discharging 
from  Federal  service  Edward  Rey- 
nolds, vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager, and  A.  B.  Richards,  superintend- 
ent of  the  company's  Pacific  Coast  di- 
vision. The  president  of  the  Western 
Union,  Newcomb  Carlton,  was  appoint- 
ed by  Mr.  Burleson  as  director  of  the 
combined  cables,  after  George  G. 
Ward,  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  Commercial  Cable,  had 
refused  to  accept  the  position  on  the 
Postmaster  General's  terms.  Mr.  Ward, 
Clarence  H.  Mackay,  president  of  the 
Postal  •  Telegraph  and  Commercial  Ca- 
bles, and  William  W.  Cook,  counsel  for 
the  companies,  were  discharged  forth- 
with from  any  connection  with  the 
operation  or  control  of  the  combined 
cables.  The  Commercial  Cable  Com- 
pany has  brought  suit  on  the  ground 
that  Postmaster  General  Burleson's 
seizure  of  the  cables  constitutes  a  vio- 
lation of  international  law,  since  he 
is  thus  taking  under  his  supervision 
the  cable  traffic  of  Canada,  Australia 
and  the  British  Isles. 

The  real  difficulty  behind  the  vari- 
ous disagreements  seems  to  center  in 
the  Postmaster  General's  desire  to 
bring  the  telegraph,  cables  and  tele- 
phone under  permanent  government 
control.  Chairman  Moon,  of  the  House 
Post  Office  Committee,  introduced  on 
December  13  a  bill  previously  ap- 
proved by  President  Wilson  empower- 
ing Postmaster  General  Burleson  to 
continue    government    control    of    the 


telegraph,  telephone  and  cable  systems 
after  the  peace  treaty  is  signed.  ArgU' 
ments  for  this  measure  are  advanced 
by  Theodore  N.  Vail,  president  of  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company  and  now  adviser  to  the  Post- 
master General,  on  the  ground  that  it 
will  save  wasteful  competition  and 
consequently    lower   rates. 

Postmaster  General  Burleson  has 
made  public  his  own  reasons  for  ask- 
ing permanent  government  control  of 
the  systems  of  communication  so  that 
they  may  be  operated  "solely  with  a 
view  to  serving  the  public,  and  not 
making  profits  or  guaranteeing  returns 
on  the  investment."  He  argues  never- 
theless that  they  can  be  made  to  pay 
for  themselves  in  twenty-five  years  by 
the  economy  of  management  effected 
and  by  the  accumulation  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  7  or  8  per  cent  which 
these  corporations  expected  to  earn  on 
their  capital  and  the  4  M>  per  cent  asked 
by  the  Government.  A  cut  in  the  rates 
for  telephone  service,  announced  by 
Mr.  Burleson  to  become  effective  on 
January  21,  provides  a  reduction  of 
one-half  of  the  day  rate  for  service 
between  8.30  and  12  p.  m.  and  one- 
fourth  the  day  rate  between  midnight 
and  4.30  a.  m.  A  station-to-station  sys- 


Paul  Thompson 
SOUVENIR! 
Nearly  ever.v  returning  American  soldier  has  a 
"souvenir"  to  remember  Jerry  by.  This  boy  on 
the  "Leviathan"  has  put  on  the  helmet  that  a 
German  "gave"  him  and  is  shouting  his  greet- 
ing to  the  home  folk  on  the  pier  below 


tem  is  established  whereby  the  connec- 
tion is  made  and  the  toll  charged 
whether  the  particular  person  desired 
at  the  other  end  of  wire  replies  or  not. 
This  rate  for  distances  up  to  twenty- 
four  miles  is  five  cents  for  six  miles; 
for  longer  distances,  five  cents  for 
eight  miles.  The  distance  is  to  be  com- 
puted by  air  line. 

The  Embattled  ^  w'"^^'*  ^^^^t  crop 
Farmers  ]^'f'    ^y    80,000.000 

bushels  than  any  pre- 
vious yield  is  expected  this  year  as  a 
result  of  the  Government's  appeal  to 
the  farmers  for  food  to  help  win  the 
war.  A  record  acreage  of  over  49,000,- 
000  was  planted  and  even  the  weather 
achieved  a  record  condition  of  100  per 
cent  perfect  for  eight  important  states. 
If  similar  conditions  prevail  thru  the 
spring,  1919's  wheat  crop  will  go  well 
over  the  billion  bushel  mark  set  in  1915. 
The  increased  wheat  acreage  this  year, 
which  in  Illinois  reached  225  per  cent 
of  the  previous  acreage,  was  stimulated 
by  the  Government's  promise  that  the 
wheat  should  bring  a  guaranteed  price 
of  $2.20  a  bushel. 

It  is  not  only  in  wheat  production 
that  the  fighting  strength  of  American 
farms  proved  a  worthy  complement  to 
the  military  valor  of  our  troops.  With 
man  power  greatly  reduced,  fertilizer 
scarce,  new  equipment  almost  unob- 
tainable, the  farmers  of  this  country 
harvested  9,658,000  tons  more  of  fifteen 
staple  crops  in  1918  than  in  1914;  in 
other  words  they  increased  our  culti- 
vated acreage  for  staple  crops  by  more 
than  twice  the  cultivated  acreage  of 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland  and  Wales. 

It  seems  probable  that  for  a  consid- 
erable time  the  world  will  need  food- 
stuffs from  the  United  States  and  that 
it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  maintain 
increased  production  of  grain  and  also 
of  live  stock.  The  Food  Administration's 
request  of  a  15  per  cent  increase  in 
pork  production  was  met  this  year. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
achieved  notable  results  in  fighting  an- 
imal diseases:  67,000  square  miles  in 
the  southern  states  were  freed  from 
cattle-fever  ticks;  losses  from  hog 
cholera  were  reduced  one-half. 
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THE  "LEVIATHAN"  BRINGING  BACK  9000  SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS 
When   the  biggest  ship   afloat,  the  German    "Vaterland,"    was   taken   over    by    our    Government,    retttted,    reohrislened    the    "Leviathan"    and    put    to 
carrying   American   troops  across   lo  defeat   Germany,   the   U-boaUs   made   a    .special    tight    to    sink    her.     But    sht"    defeattnl    five    distinct    attack*    and 
transported   150,000  men  to  France.   Now  she  has  made  her   first  trip   buck    to   New    York   with    homecoming   troops.   This    photouraph  show*   h«r   ju«t 

outside   her   moorings    ut    Hobokon 


BEHIND  THE  BRITISH  FLEET 


BY  HAM;LT0N  HOLT 

This  article  concludes  the  series  that  Mr.  Holt  has 
written  for  The  Independent  every  week  since  hia 
trip  to  the  battlefront  and  to  the  Allies'  capital^!. 
The  story  of  hit  experiences  over  there  includes  a 
visit  to  the  Seicheprey  front  just  three  weeks  after 
our  troops  won  their  first  victory  there,  a  shot  fired 
at  the  Germans  from  an  American  trench,  a  talk 
tvith  the  King  of  Italy  and  vAth  the  President 
of  France,  luncheon  with  General  Pershing  and 
many    other    incidents    of    interest    and    importance 


IN  my  last  week's  article  I 
described  my  several  inter- 
views with  Admiral  Sims, 
Commander  of  the  Ameri- 
can Fleet  in  European  waters. 
This  week  I  purpose  to  give 
some  of  my  impressions  of  a 
five  days'  trip  to  the  North, 
where  the  British  Ministry  of 
information  had  arranged  for 
Judge  Wadhams  and  myself  to 
;ee  the  Grand  Fleet  at  the  Firth 
of  Forth,  the  Vickers  munition 
factories  at  Sheffield  and  the 
Beardmore  shipyards  on  the 
Clyde.  Lieutenant  Robertson  of 
the  British  Army  was  as- 
si^ed  to  us  as  guide  and  es- 
cort, and  a  right  jolly  travelinjj' 
companion  he  turned  out  to  be. 
He  had  been  shell  shocked  at 
the  front  when  a  bursting 
shrapnel  buried  him  under  a 
ton  of  earth.  He  said  the  shock 
caused  him  partially  to  lose  his 
memory  for  a  few  months,  but 
now  he  had  entirely  recovered. 
I  met  many  men  in  England 
who  had  suffered  similarly.  TTie 
malady  is  very  common  and 
takes  all  sorts  of  forms.  1  met, 
for  instance,  one  young  play- 
wright, a  contributor  of  Punch, 
who  would  cry  like  a  baby  when 
he  became  tired.  His  mind  was 
not  affected  in  the  least  and  he 
could  write  his  humorous  quips 
as  well  as  before  the  war.  An- 
other splendid  fellow  working 
in  the  British  Ministry  of  in- 
formation, with  whom  I  came  in 
frequent  contact,  would  tremble 
and  shake  as  tho  he  had  the  St. 
Vitus  dance.  Shell  shock  seems 
to  be  an  entirely  new  phenomenon,  very     grade  steel  tubes  for  aeroplane  parts. 


of  working  men  with  oily  hands 
and  grimy  faces  were  hammer- 
ing and  fashioning  and  shovel- 
ing in  the  dingy  light  of  the 
dark  interiors.  I  saw  thousands 
of  English  girls  and  women  at 
work  in  their  brown  khaki  trou- 
sers. Some  of  them  were  pouring 
molten  metal  into  molds,  others 
astride  of  iron  bars  were  ham- 
mering rivets  and  still  others 
were  wheeling  barrows  or  dirt 
and  sand  from  one  side  of  the 
yard  to  the  other.  All  the  small, 
low  motor  trucks  that  carried 
material  from  one  part  of  the 
shop  to  another  were  operated  by 
women.  They  all  looked  healthy 
and  cheerful,  but  I  could  not 
help  wondering  whether  they 
could  stand  such  heavy  work 
over  a  long  period  of  time.  The 
wages  in  these  shops  seemed  to 
be  high — certainly  they  were 
higher  than  the  workers  of 
England  had  ever  received  be- 
fore. The  employers  told  me, 
however,  that  they  did  not  fare 
so  well  as  in  peace  times,  for 
their  extra  profits  had  to  go 
back  to  the  English  Govern- 
ment in  the  form  of  excess 
profit  taxes.  The  men  at  the 
head  of  these  English  concerns 
seemed  older  than  the  men  in 
the  United  States  conducting 
similar  enterprizes.  I  hardly 
talked  to  any  one  high  in  au- 
thority who  was  under  sixty 
years  of  age.  England  is  still 
an  old  man's  country.  A  young 
Britisher  has  to  emigrate  to 
the  colonies  if  he  expects  to  rise 
to  the  top  before  middle  age. 
At  the  Beardmore  factory  I  was  es- 
much  like  a  severe  form  of  nervous  and  carbon  and  alloy  steels  for  cutting  pecially  interested  in  the  rooms  where 
prostration.  Time  and  cheerful  sur-  tools,  and  rolled  steel  bars.  In  the  sub-  the  great  dirigible  balloons  were  being 
Foundings  will  generally  cure  it.  sidiary  plants  are  manufactured  shrap-     manufactured.   In   this  division  of  the 

Our  first  stop  after  leaving  London  nel,  naval  and  merchant  ships,  marine  plant  only  women  were  employed.  I 
was  Sheffield.  There  we  spent  the  en-  engines,  gun  mountings,  projectiles,  was  told  that  in  the  long  established 
tire  day  in  going  thru  the  great  Vick-  airships,  machine  guns,  cartridge  cases  industries  where  men  have  done  all  the 
ers  munition  plant,  where  the  largest  and  fuses,  powder  and  ammunition  work  women  are  not  admitted  by  the 
cannon  in  the  world  are  made.  The  motor  cars  and  transport  wagons.  Mr.  trade  unions,  but  that  when  a  new 
Vickers  Company  has  been  in  business  Ford's  theory  of  specializing  on  one  trade  is  started,  like  the  making  of 
from  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  standard  product  and  manufacturing  it  dirigibles,  the  trade  unions  make  no 
century.  It  was  originally  a  private  in  quantity  at  the  lowest  cost  is  evi-  objections  if  women  are  employed.  In 
firm,  the  principal  partner,  Mr.  George  dently  not  yet  followed  by  British  that  case,  however,  they  are  unionized 
Naylor,  being  the  grandfather  of  the  manufacturers.  In  England  the  Vick-  as  soon  as  possible.  I  was  privileged  to 
late  Colonel  T.  D.  Vickers  and  of  the  ers  methods  everywhere  seem  to  pre-  walk  thru  some  rooms  where  visitors 
present  chairman,  Mr.  Albert  Vickers.  vail.  Each  concern  manufactures  as  are  usually  not  admitted.  I  saw  women 
A  generation  ago  the  concern  was  many  different  products  as  it  can  and  cutting  out  the  silken  covers  for  the 
turned  into  a  limited  liability  company  lays  the  emphasis  on  quality  rather  balloons.  In  one  room  they  were  past- 
with  a  capital  of  £155,000,  which  has     than  on  ciuantity.  ing  over  the  silk  the  lining  of  the  in- 

sincc  been  increa.<jed  to  over  £9,000,000.  This  was  especially  the  case  at  the  side  of  the  stomachs  of  oxen.  The  at- 
Now  the  plant  at  Sheffield,  to  say  noth-  great  Beardmore  shipbuilding  plant  mosphere  of  the  room  was  permeated 
ing  of  the  »tibsidiary  plants  ".ituated  on  the  (yjyde.  Not  only  does  tho  Beard-  with  a  .sort  of  "dopy"  smell  which  1 
in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  com-  more  Company  manufacture  giant  was  told  is  very  dangerous  to  the  health 
prizes  ov»;r  eighty  acrfs  and  employs  liners,  battleships,  freight  ships,  aero-  of  the  women  workers  if  they  do  not 
over  100,000  workmen.  We  saw  guns  plane  ships,  destroyers  and  submarines,  frequently  go  out  in  the  open  air.  Con- 
being  manufactured  of  all  calibers,  from  but  it  turns  out  large  numbers  of  dirigi-  aequently  every  hour  the  women  are 
fimal)-siz(;<l  anti-airrraft  artillery  to  thf  hies,  aeroplanes,  marine  mines  and  ar-  sent  out  on  a  balcony  for  a  quarter 
n»on«ter=<  u.Hfd   for  battleships  and  land     tillery.    Superfirially    the    Vickers    and     of  an  hour's   rest. 

fortx.  Besides  the  manufacturing  of  Beardmore  plants  look  very  much  aliko  I  had  always  been  desirous  to 
snin«  Virkers  produce.^  armor  enginea,  to  the  casual  visitor.  lOvcrywhero  were  se*-  the  interior  of  a  submarine.  As 
railway  lo<:omotives,  railway  carriagcB,  U>  be  seen  giant  blast  furnaces,  great  there  was  one  of  the  largest  and  latest 
drorp  stampings  for  mot/>r  ears,  trant*  machine  shops,  long  casting  rooms  and  types  of  the  craft  tied  to  the  dock  we 
port    wagons,    aeroplane    engines,    high     assembly  .shops,  and  everywhere  swarms     asked  permission  to  visit  it.  When  Lieu- 
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The    Grand    Fleet    of    England    in    the    Firth    of    Forth 
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Photographi)  t'om   Preit  Illuitrating 

English    tcomen    rivettera    at    tcork    in    the    great    shipbuilding    plants    on    the    Clyde 


tenant  Robertactn 
vouched  that 
Jud^^e  Wadharns 
and  myself  would 
not  if  we  could, 
and  probably 
could  not  if  we 
would,  make  any 
improper  use  of 
what  we  saw,  we 
were  j>ermittt'd  to 
enter  the  mechan- 
ical shark.  First 
we  walked  over 
a  plank  from 
the  dock  to  the 
curved  deck.  On 
the  top,  just  big 
enough  for  one 
thin  man  to  slide 
thru,  waa  an  open 
hole.  With  some 
difficulty  I  dropt 
down  about  six 
feet  and  found 
myself  in  the 
entrails  of  the 
beast.     The    sur- 

roundinjjs  were  anything  but  inviting,  ence  on  this  trip  was  our  visit  to 
In  fact,  I  should  about  as  lief  have  the  Grand  Fleet.  At  Edinburgh  Lieu- 
been  Jonah  in  the  whale's  belly  as  to  tenant  Robertson,  Judge  Warihams 
be  a  sailor  in  one  of  those  under-  and  myself  were  met  by  an  officer 
sea  boats.  There  was  hardly  a  square  of  the  Royal  Navy  who  was  to  take 
foot  in  the  entire  length  of  the  ship  us  by  train  to  a  great  blue  bay 
where  it  was  possible  to  stand  up  where  the  fleet  was  riding  at  anchor, 
straight  We  had  to  crouch  almost  dou-  Having  arrived  at  a  little  station  on 
ble  as  we  walked.  The  entire  inside  of  the  banks  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  we 
the  carcass  was  lined  with  a  veritable  walked  dovm  to  the  wharf  and  there, 
network  of  twisted  pipes  and  wires.  I  proudly  riding  the  broad  bosom  of  the 
could  hardly  move  in  any  direction  with-  expanse  before  us,  was  the  Grand  Fleet 
out  running  my  head  or  arms  or  feet  of  England — the  fleet  that  has  undoubt- 
into  machinery.  Several  times  I  had  to  edly  saved  civilization  from  the  domin- 
crawl  over  live  torpedoes  and  electric  ion  of  the  Hun.  There  it  was  spread 
wires  to  go  from  one  compartment  to  out  before  us — a  thousand  ships  it 
anoth  >r.  Some  of  the  berths  for  the  almost  seemed — from  the  great  super- 
crew  were  actually  on  top  of  the  large  dreadnaughts  and  the  powerful  armed 
tornedoes  and  even  the  small  periscope  cruisers  down  to  those  sturdy  little  fox 
room  used  as  the  officers'  quarters  was  terrier  destroyers  that  I  came  to  love 
hardly  as  commodious  as  an  ordinary  and  admire  so  much  on  the  voyage  over. 
engineer'?!  room  in  the  bottorri  of  a  Darting  in  and  out  and  all  about  were 
third  class  tugboat.  The  temperature  hundreds  of  tiny  harbor  craft,  all  fly- 
near  the  engines  was  suffocating  and  ing  the  Union  Jack.  A  gasoline  launch 
the  gaseous  fumes  and  the  odor  of  was  waiting  for  us  and  we  stepped 
oil,  grease  and  stagnant  air  that  per-  aboard.  As  we  raced  thru  the  center 
vaded  the  entire  ship  was  sickening,  lane  made  by  the  lines  of  ships  it  was 
The  smallest  kitchenette  would  have  fine  to  see  smoke  rising  from  every  stack 
been  a  palatial  refectory  compared  and  to  realize  that  it  was  only  neces- 
with  the  submarine's  galley.  Imagine  sary  to  weigh  anchor  for  the  whole 
living  for  months  in  the  bowels  of  such  fleet  to  be  off  for  the  battle.  Down  at 
a  monster  without 
fresh  air  and  without 
the  power  to  stand  up 
straight,  and  all  the 
time  overshadowed  by 
the  ever  present  pos- 
sibility of  a  hideous 
death.  No  wonder  that 
the  Germans  could  get 
no  more  volunteers  to 
man  their  submarines. 
And  no  wonder  that 
the  relief  from  the 
hell  of  submarine  life 
caused  most  all  the 
sailors  that  manned 
them  to  commit  the 
wildest  excesses  when 
they  were  on  shore. 

Our      next     experi-     "The  engine  room  of  a  auhnuirine  is  a  rcritublc  nctirork  of  ttrist 


the  mouth  of  the 
Firth  was  the 
first  line  of  de- 
stroyers, and 
then  halfway 
down  the  English 
coast  was  the 
second  destroyer 
fleet  and  finally, 
guarding  the 
English  Channel 
at  Dover  was  the 
third  fleet  of 
these  tiny  sea 
dogs.  The  Ger- 
mans could  not 
possibly  have  got- 
ten out  into  the 
North  Sea  and 
thence  into  the 
Atlantic  without 
these  destroyers 
sighting  them  in 
plenty  of  time 
for  the  Grand 
Fleet  to  inter- 
cept. Besides  the 
guarding  destroy- 
ers, giant  dirigibles  were  always  on  the 
lookout  for  the  forthcoming  foe.  I  was 
proud  to  see  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
floating  from  the  sterns  of  five  battle- 
ships in  this  goodly  company.  The 
American  Navy  is  now  part  and  parcel 
of  the  British  Navy,  and  to  see  our 
dreadnaughts  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
their  English  brothers  is  but  one  of 
the  many  concrete  evidences  that  from 
this  time  henceforth  the  English  speak- 
ing nations  are  one  in  the  defense  of 
right. 

We  were  first  taken  on  board  the 
"Neptune,"  where  I  was  at  once  ush- 
ered into  the  presence  of  the  captain 
and  his  officers.  Such  downright  hospi- 
tality as  these  Britishers  showed  us  1 
have  seldom  if  ever  received  in  my  life. 
The  jolly  English  tars  took  us  to  their 
hearts  at  once.  Of  course  we  were 
shown  all  over  the  ship  and  everything 
from  top  to  bottom  was  explained  to 
us.  All  the  woodwork  had  been  cleared 
away,  the  decks  were  stripped  for  ac- 
tion, and  the  one  thing  on  earth  or  sea 
that  our  new  found  friends  seemed  to 
want  more  than  aught  else  was  a  chance 
to  get  another  crack  at  the  Germans 
The  captain  assured  me  that  the 
American  officers  in  command  were 
splendid  fellows,  and 
said  that  the  English 
Navy  had  learned 
some  things  from  the 
American  Navy,  as  he 
believed  that  we  had 
learned  some  things 
from  them.  At  all 
events  everything- 
that  each  nation  knew 
was  at  the  disposal 
of  the  other.  .\  de 
licious  luncheon  was 
served  us — by  all 
means  the  best  mea 
1  had  in  Great  Brit 
a  in — and  after  sev 
eral  toasts  werv 
drunk  to  the  [Con 
ed  pifieii  and  wires"    tinuifd    on     |><iy«»     vi.' 
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PEACE 

"J^'^^Ll'l  Ti  *'il^^    ^'""  "'"^  '^rtnounv.^d  in  "llarper'n    Weekl,,"  of  July  H,  IHCr,,  l,y  thin  cartoon,  particularly  timely  in  the  m.dst 

our  peace  r^eMation,  nou,  and  xn  thin  Her.entieth  Anniversary    Nurnher  of  The  l,ulej,endent.  It  wa,  drawn  ly  SlaVNaH    the 

ont    lamou.    ,:nrV,om.t    of    tho.r.    day.,    ,./,.    oru,^na,ed    ,hr    Ur^ulUran    elephant    and    'the    Democratic    donkVL      Z^Llsyr^^^^^^ 


SETTING 

UP 

A  NEW 

RULE 

IN 

BERLIN 

These  are  the  first 
lihotOijraphs  t  o 

reach  this  count ry 
sh<)irin(;  the  actual 
iinidvnts  of  the 
(!(iiiiiin    revolution 


A  MAOHlNi:  (JUN  MANNED 

BY    THE    WORKMEN    AND 

SOLDIERS   COUNCIL 

S'erere  fightiiu)  teas  reported 
near  the  Imperial  huihUnfix 
where  this  machine  gun  post 
icaa  situated  on  a  roof  dominat- 
,ing  the  crowds  in  the  streets  of 
Berlin.  At  the  ri^jht  is  a  motor 
load,  of  former  soldiers  of  the 
Oerman  army  who  sided  with 
the  revolutionists  and  patrolled 
the  streets  with  guns  mounted 
on   the  roof  of  their  automobile 


SOCIALISTS   AGAINST 

SOCIALISTS 

The  opposing  factions  in  Ber- 
lin hat>e  made  several  sporadic 
attempts  to  establish  control 
of  the  Oovernment.  Street 
meetings  going  on  continuous- 
ly proclaim  the  policies  of  the 
various  parties  and  appeal  for 
popular  support.  "Brothers 
Don't  Shoot."  is  the  slogan  on 
the  sign  in  the  center  of  the 
group  above,  but  there  are 
/lie nil/  of  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion   in    the  crowd   to   deny   it 


Pkotographa   @  International  Film 

SCHEIDEMAN  PROCLAIMING  THE  REPUBLIC 

This  crowd  is  gathered  in  front  of  the  Reichstag  building  in  Berlin    to  celebrate  the  downfall  of  the  Hohemollem  regime  and  to  listtm 
to  the  proclamation  of  Germany  as  a  republic.   The  announcement    is    being    read   by    Phillipp    Srheideman,    leader   of    the    Socialists 


Tlie  IncI<s'P<^rrcl^nt      N   EWS-PICTO   RIAL     Harpaf^s  H^c^Mi^ 
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THE  GERMAN  ENVOYS  SEEKING  PEACE 

The  men  sent  iy  the  Imperial  German  Government  to  ask  from  Ma  rshal  Foch   the   terms  of  armistice  are  shown  here  challenged  by 

the  sentries  as  they  crost  the  French  line  on  the  night  of  November  7   on   their  way  from   La   Capelle   to   the   Chateau   Francfort 


p^  /«      ,namy,   a  MAIlSIIAI.    FOCM    DICTATING   TIIIO    SIJUUKNDHR 

/n  his  sjittf.inl  car  Mamhal  Foch  met  the  fJcrmnn  envoys  at  K.elh  ntnlrs  and  read  to  them  Ikt;  Allies'  condilions  of  peace.  From  left 
to  right  are  Captain  von  Halow,  General  Winlerfeldt,  If  err  Malhios  Frzberf/er  and  (Umnl  von  Oberndorff,  representing  Germany; 
Admiral    Wemyss   of  Great   Hritain,   Marshal   Foch,   an   American   representaliii      in olnthli/   (Jrinml   I'linih-H.   and  General  Weygand 


^r  '   r-  z    -   r  -  r  - 


Si 


B 


Hugh 


UT— Master    Hugh— the    Mas- 
ter    Hugh    you    kept    things 
from — will    never    come    back. 
.  1  mean  that  anyhcw  thin 
will   never   come    back.    Another 
one  may.  But  I  shall  have  been  outside 
and  it  will  all  be  different." 

It  was  thus  that  Mr.  Britling's  boy 
said  what  we  all  know  to  be  true.  The 
boys  who  will  come  back  from  France, 
Belgium,  Germany,  Italy,  Siberia — 
boys  we  used  to  hide  things  from — 
will  not  be  the  same  boys  who  sailed 
from  Hoboken  and  Newport  News  and 
San  Francisco.  Just  how  they  will  have 
been  changed,  we  cannot  yet  tell.  They 
must  first  return  and  stand  among  us, 
talk  with  us,  try  to  fit  themselves  back 
into  our  social  scheme,  before  we  can 
begin  to  feel  the  difference. 

But  certain  weather  vanes  have  al- 
ready shown  how  the  wind  is  beginning 
to  blow.  Any  one  who  has  seen  and  even 
for  a  few  weeks  lived  among  our  fel- 
lows overseas  realizes  that  they  have 
crashed  thru  a  good  many  of  the  old 
barriers  set  up  for  them  by  traditional 
conventions.  The  free  life  in  the  open 
has  given  theii;  natural  spontaneity  a 
chance  to  develop.  They  sing  and  play 
and  joke  and  fling  themselves  generally 
over  the  landscape  a  great  deal  more 
than  they  ever  could  under  the  old  con- 
ditions at  home.  This  kind  of  thing 
means  not  only  healthier  bodies,  but 
also  healthier  minds — minds  full  of 
sunlight  in  place  of  the  darkness  and 
cobwebs  of  the  old  days.  Those  who 
went  out  boys-afraid-of-themselves 
have,  thru  their  experiences  and  asso- 
ciations with  every  sort  of  youth,  lost 
most  of  their  fear  and  gained  a  cour- 
age that  will  be  permanent.  The  rough- 
er element  have  come  into  contact  with 
the  more  refined  and  better  educated 
individuals,  usually  to  their  mutual  ad- 
vantage. 

When  this  new  vigor,  courage  and 
mental  hunger  sweep  in  upon  us,  we 
shall  need  to  meet  it  on  our  toes.  We 
ought  not  to  let  ourselves  forget  that 
the  burden  of  readjustment  will  fall 
upon  us,  not  upon  the  boys  who  come 
back.  If  we  are  wise  we  will  welcome 
it  and  the  responsibility  that  goes  with 
it,  because  I  have  an  idea  that  we  shall 
be  immensely  stimulated  by  the  ex- 
perience. 

What  about  the  religion  these  fel- 
lows will  bring  back  with  them,  for  in- 
stance? From  what  I  know  of  them, 
religion  meant  very  little  in  their  lives 
before  they  entered  the  army.  They 
were  Catholics,  Protestants,  Orthodox 
Jews,  Presbyterians,  Unitarians,  etc., 
chiefly  because  their  fathers  and 
mothers  were  one  or  the  other.  Re- 
ligion meant  to  most  of  them  little  more 
than  church  and  charity,  neither  of 
which  had  any  great  appeal  for  their 
youth. 

We  have  just  recently  seen,  in  the 
United  War  Work  Campaign,  the  first 
united  effort  on  such  a  large  scale  ever 
made  by  Jews,  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants, working  together  for  a  single 
object  which  was  bigger  than  any  sin- 
gle sect  or  group  of  sects.  Perhaps  we 
feel  a  bit  of  a  thrill  at  this,  if  we  are 
liberals,'  and  are  inclined  to  pat  our- 
selves on  the  back  and  smile  virtuous 
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smiles.  But  who  was  re- 
sponsible for  this  united 
effort — the  President  or  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  or  the  K.  of 
C,  or  the  Jewish  Welfaie 
Board?  Not  at  all.  The  A. 
E.  F.  was  responsible. 
Those  boys  over  there  like 
Jewish  chocolate  and  Cath- 
olic chocolate  and  Meth- 
odist chocolate  equally  well. 
Any  letter  paper  will  do 
for  a  home  letter.  George 
M.  Cohan's  latest  song 
sung  by  George  himself  has 
just  as  much  swing  on  a 
K.  of  C.  phonograph  as 
upon  a  "Y"  or  a  J.  W.  B. 
phonograph.  The  wounded 
soldier  who  needs  a  drink, 
or  a  lift,  or  even  last  rites, 
doesn't  ask  the  minister- 
ing chaplain  whether  he 
preaches  Christianity  or 
Judaism.  The  religion  of 
war — a  religion  of  unself- 
ishness, sympathy,  help, 
brotherhood — is  the  kind  of 
religion  that  vieans  some- 
thing. It  is  there  when  it 
is  needed,  and  it  needs  no 
tags. 

That  is  the  real  reason 
why  there  was  only  one 
campaign  in  November  in- 
stead of  seven. 

Religion  that  has  been 
tagged  and  covered  with  a 
thin  coating  of  sugar  in 
the  form  of  a  movie  show 
or  a  vaudeville  entertain- 
ment has  been  consistently 
repudiated  by  the  A.  E.  F. 
I  attended  a  performance 
like  that  in  France  early 
last  summer:  a  good  vaude- 
ville show  had  just  ended  when  a  re- 
ligious director  leaped  onto  the  stage 
before  the  boys  could  get  out  and 
started  a  prayer  and  praise  meeting, 
apparently  on  the  assumption  that  if 
religion  wasn't  stuffed  down  the  boys' 
throats  they  wouldn't  swallow  it  at  all. 
It  was  a  cheat,  pure  and  simple,  and  of 
course  the  whole  audience  saw  thru  it. 
They  were  too  courteous  to  get  up  and 
leave  in  a  body,  but  they  said  some 
pretty  hard  things  about  it  afterward. 
They  declared  that  they  hated  to  see 
religion  cheapened  like  that.  The  re- 
ligious director's  psychology  was  all 
wrong.  The  average  soldier  is  perfectly 
willing  to  attend  a  real  religious  meet- 
ing organized  by  what  he  calls  an  "hon- 
est-to-God-chaplain,"  but  he  refuses  to 
be  hoaxed  into  a  prayer  meeting  when 
he  expected  something  entirely  differ- 
ent. 

When  our  fellows  come  back,  what 
kind  of  religion  will  we  have  to  offer 
them  here?  Will  it  be  the  kind  that 
really  answers  a  need,  offered  by  "hon- 
est-to-God-chaplains"?  Or  will  they 
have  to  take  religion  into  their  own 
hands  and  make  it  genuine?  These  are 
questions  which  our  churches  must  an- 
swer or  risk  being  displaced  by  some- 
thing bigger  than  themselves. 

Until  the  signing  of  the  armistice, 
most  of  our  overseas  forces  had  little 
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"The  four  million  of  our  finest  youth  returning  from   the 
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war. 
how- 
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are  going  to 
have  some 
leisure  time 
on  their 
hands  —  time 
to  observe 
and  to  t-hink. 
They  will 
have  an  op- 
portunity to 
get  at  first 
hand  some 
intensely  in- 
teresting ed- 
ucation in  po- 
litical and  so- 
cial science. 
Right  now 
some  of  them 
are  march- 
ing into  a 
very  hotbed 
of  bolshev- 
ism.  What- 
ever may  be 
our  opinion 
of  bolshev- 
ism  over  here 
— and        we 
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tics  have  become  intensified 
due  to  their  contact  with 
foreign  peoples  and  that, 
as  a  result  of  their  isola- 
tion from  America  and  in 
their  role  of  representatives 
of  America,  they  have  ex- 
prest  certain  obvious  Amer- 
ican national  traits,  he  is 
right.  But  when  he  con- 
tinues by  saying,  as  a  com- 
fortable corollary,  that 
"their  adventuring  into  the 
European  war  furnace  has 
not  changed  their  Ameri- 
can character.  They  can 
now  go  back  to  their  vari- 
ous activities  at  home  with- 
out being  restless  or  dis- 
contented in  their  old 
tasks,"  I  fail  to  share  his 
pessimism.  I  hope  rather 
that  many  of  them  will  be 
both  restless  and  discon- 
tented when  they  contem- 
plate the  return  to  their 
old  tasks,  and  that  some  of 
their  old  tasks,  and  the 
conditions  surrounding 
them  may  undergo  some 
mighty  changes  at  their 
hands. 

And  this  is  not  at  all  the 
same  as  hoping  that  they 
will  come  home  Bolsheviki. 
There  is  a  difference  be- 
tween adopting  even  so 
loosely  woven  a  political 
doctrine  as  bolshevism  and 
deriving  a  stimulus  from 
its  expression.  Uncle  Sam 
is  too  good  a  business  man 
to  refuse  contributions  of 
new  thought,  and  he  is 
also  too  skilful  a  refiner 
not  to  be  able  to  sepa- 
aren't  partic-  rate  the  gold  from  the  dross, 
ularly  sym-  The  same  correspondent  concludes 
pathetic  to-  his  analysis  as  follows:  "I  shall  miss 
ward  it — we  my  guess  if,  on  returning  home,  they 
know  that  it  do  not  constitute  a  permanent  and  po- 
is  contagious,  tent  influence  for  maintaining  the 
American  tradition  of  freedom  from 
entangling  alliances."  This  sounds 
again  like  reactionism,  unless  the  wri- 
is  it  going  ter  means  by  entangling  alliances  only 
to  affect  our  that  sort  defined  by  President  Wilson 
boys?  as    "special    arrangements    or    under- 

A  newspa-  standings  with  particular  nations."  If 
he  means  that  our  soldiers  will  consti- 
tute a  potent  influence  against  the  as- 
sumption by  America  of  her  "full  share 
of  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of 
York  Timen  common  covenants  and  understanding's 
"Our  sol-  upf>"  which  peace  must  henceforth 
rest,"  then  I  believe  they  would  be  the 
fir.st  to  repudiate  his  accusation. 

Complacency  with  regard  to  the  fu- 
ture political  ideas  of  American  citi- 
zen soldiers  is  a  dangerous  thing.  There 
are  many  outworn  traditions  hiding  in 
the  deep  and  dark  dugouts  of  our  na- 
tional thought  which  will  be  forced  to 
cry  "Kamerad"  when  these  boys  come 
back.  Ivct  u«  hope  that  some  of  the 
compensation  for  their  heroic  efforts, 
for  the  liven  lost  and  for  the  billions 
spent  will  be  measured  in  a  healthy 
fMjIitical  and  social  rovitalization. 
Onr-  unhandsome  thread  of  our  social 
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fabric  has  already  been  singled  out  for 
drawing.  Prostitution  has  for  ages 
been  considered  a  necessary  adjunct  of 
social  and  military  life.  Venereal  dis- 
ease, which  is  its  natural  corollary,  and 
a  greater  menace  to  health  and  happi- 
ness than  probably  any  other  factor 
except  poverty,  has  been  endured  as 
the  inevitable  price  of  social  maladjust- 
ment. The  war  has  provided  the  motive 
as  well  as  the  occasion  for  an  epoch- 
making  demonstration  that  these  the- 
ories are  pure  fallacies,  and  our  army 
has  had  the  largest  share  in  it.  Pros- 
titution has  been  repressed  in  the  areas 
surrounding  training  camps  in  this 
country  by  vigorous  law  enforcement, 
and  in  France  by  military  order.  Vene- 
real disease  has  been  prevented  by 
medical  measures,  education  and  the 
prevention  of  sex  contacts.  Military 
officials  of  both  our  own  and  foreign 
countries  have  been  convinced  of  the 
soundness  of  these  policies  and  our  own 
army  has  given  splendid  evidence  of 
its  agreement. 

But  the  work  has  been  only  begun. 
The  repressive  work  was  begun  wrong- 
end-to  because  of  military  necessity — 
that  is,  instead  of  starting  with  social 
causes,  which  would  have  been  much 
too  slow  a  process,  it  was  necessary  to 
start  with  the  police.  But  its  results 
have  proved  that  repression  is  possible 
and  that  prostitution,  instead  of  being 
an  integral  factor  of  social  and  mili- 
tary life,  is  merely  a  parasitical  gix)wth. 

From  now  on  one  of  America's  most 
definite  responsibilities  is  to  carry  on 
this  work.  In  the  first  place,  will  the 
soldier  who  returns  to  find  flourishing 
in  his  own  home  town  the  very  things 
he  has  been  taught  to  avoid  and  abhor 
not  be  justified  in  branding  the  citizens 
of  that  town  is  both  hypocrites  and' 
slackers?  Could  we  face  them  when- 
they  begin  to  realize  that  all  the  work 
done  during  the  war  had  been  aborted 
merely  because  the  fighting  had' 
stopped?  Finally,  can  we  of  this  gen- 
eration keep  faith  with  our  children  if 
we  do  not  carry  this  work  on  for  their 
protection? 

America  has  pointed  the  way  to  the 
world  in  this  matter.  Patriotism,  pride, 
social  necessity  and  humanity  demand 
that  we  make  good. 

There  are  of  course  many  other 
large  problems  incident  to  the  return 
an(i  readjustment  of  our  soldiers,  but 
these  three  are  enough  to  illustrate  my 
point.  America  has  of  necessity  during 
the  past  year  and  a  half  borrowed  some 
of  the  methods  of  autocracy  in  order  to 
fight  and  conquer  autocracy.  These 
methods  and  the  trend  of  thought  they 
have  produced  have  tended  to  crystal- 
lize and  solidify  temporarily  our  na- 
tional intentions.  But  if  we  are  to  re- 
main a  democracy  and  develop  as  a 
democracy,  we  must  return  to  a  condi- 
tion of  intellectual  and  social  flexibility, 
and  at  no  time  again,  perhaps  for  gen- 
orations,  will  opcn-mindodness  and  re- 
ceptivity have  such  value  for  us  as 
during  this  period  of  readjustment 
when  nearly  four  million  of  our  finest 
youth  are  returning,  both  from  the 
training  camps  ht^re  and  from  the  bat- 
tle front  abroad,  bringing  new  ideas, 
new  vigor  and  now  vision. 
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THE  LITTLE  CHRIST 

BY  HARRIET  FAIRCHILD  BLODGETT 


The  little  Christ  is  coming  down 

Across  the  fields  of  snow; 

The  pine  trees  jjreet  Ilim  where  they  stand, 

The  willows  bend  to  kiss  His   hand, 

The  mountain  laurel  is  ablush 

In  hidden  nooks;  the  wind,  ahush 

And  tiptoe,  lest  the  violets  wake 

Before  their  time  for  His  sweet  sake; 

The  stars,  down  dropping?,  form  a  crown 

Upon  the  waiting  hills  below — 

The  little  Christ  is  coming  down 

Across  the  fields  of  snow. 

The  little  Christ  is  coming  down 
Across  the  city  streets; 
The  wind  blows  coldly  from  -the  north. 
His  dimpled  hands  are  stretching  forth, 
And  no  one  knows — and  no  one  cares, 
The  priests  are  busy  with  their  prayers. 
The  jostling  crowd  hastes  on  apace. 
And  no  one  sees  the  pleading  face, 
None  hears  the  cry  as  thru  the  town 
He  wanders  with  His  small  cold  feet — 
The  little  Christ  is  coming  down 
Across  the  city  street. 

The  little  Christ  is  coming  down 
Where  Flanders'  fields  are  red. 
The  cannons  roar,  the  bugles  blare. 
The  sabers  flash  His  coming  there, 
And,  as  the  banners  wave  and  toss. 
They  shape  themselves  into  a  Cross. 


While  thru  the  whirling  Hakes  of  snow 
The  little  Christ  stoops  low,  stoops  low. 
He  makes  of  laurel  leaves  a  crown 
To  grace  the  dying  and  the  dead — 
The  little  Christ  is  coming  down 
Where  Flanders'  fields  are  red. 

The  little  Christ  is  coming  down 
Across  the  burning  sands. 
As  lilies,  fair  and  cool  and  sweet. 
The  footprints  of  His  dimpled  feet. 
As  violets  of  Paradise 
The  loving  pity  of  His  eyes — 
And  all  the  souls  He  calls  by  name 
Go  flashing  upward  as  a  flame, 
Beyond  the  shadows,  murk  and  brown. 
While  on  the  battlefield  He  stands — 
The  little  Christ  is  coming  down 
Across  the  burning  sands. 

The  little  Christ  is  coming  down 

To  greet  His  Own  tonight. 

Not  as  a  hero  with  a  sword. 

Not  as  a  thorn-crowned  Prince  and  Lord, 

But  just  a  Little  Child  He  comes, 

(Hark  to  the  sobbing  of  the  drums! 

And  all  the  reeking  air  astir 

With  scent  of  frankincense  and  myrrh!) 

While,  tenderly,  He  kisseth  down 

The  lids  on  eyes  too  dim  for  light. 

The  little  Christ  is  coming  down 

To  greet  His  Own  tonight. 


THE  FAILURE  OF  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


THE  press  of  the  United  States, 
thru  no  fault  of  its  one  thou- 
sand Washington  correspon- 
dents, is  falling  down. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
provided  that  "Congress  shall  make  no 
law  abridging  freedom  of  speech  or  of 
the  press,"  but  it  did  not  provide  for 
the  safety  and  security  of  the  press, 
against  acts  by  agencies,  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  of  private  or  public  organ- 
izations, other  than  Congress.  It  said, 
by  implication,  what  is  patent  upon  the 
least  consideration,  that  the  integrity 
and  freedom  of  the  means  of  communi- 
cating intelligence,  so  that  the  people 
of  this  nation  can  exercize  their  will 
and  conscience  intelligently,  is  essential 
to  the  welfare  of  the  nation;  it  did  not, 
could  not,  a  century  ago,  set  up  thoro- 
going  means  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
integrity  and  freedom  of  the  press.  But 
it  is  becoming  more  and  more  impera- 
tive that  some  such  means  be  employed. 
The  proof  lies  in  many  national  defeat?;, 
two  of  which  are  sufficient  to  demon- 
strate, past  doubt,  that  we  shall  do  well 
to  look  closely  at  a  menace  which  may 
thwart  national  expression  in  this  coun- 
try as  fatefully  as  it  did  in  Germany. 
These  two  are  the  coal  closure  and  the 
aircraft  crisis,  neither  of  which  disas- 
ters, in  its  relation  to  the  public  thru 
the  press,  is,  generally,  in  the  least 
understood. 

There  was  no  real  scarcity  of  coal. 
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as  was  pointed  out  first  by  this  maga- 
zine, when  the  coal  closure  came  as  a 
rending  shock  to  the  nation  last  year. 
There  was  no  scarcity  of  coal,  but 
there  was  an  arrant  and  criminal  and 
unpatriotic  scarcity  of  light  on  the 
conditions  of  the  railroads  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  transporting 
that  coal.  This  scarcity  of  light  was 
due  directly  to  press  agents  used  as  a 
kind  of  camouflage  corps  by  a  small 
group  of  railroad  executives  who  were 
making  a  desperate  fight  to  keep  the 
railroads  from  being  taken  over  by 
the  Government.  Conditions  on  the 
roads  got  worse  and  worse;  the  very 
elements  conspired  against  them ;  un- 
til, at  last,  too  late  to  avert  the  costly 
coal  closure,  the  Garfield  order  came 
and  more  than  150  ships  whose  car- 
goes were  imperatively  needed  by  the 
.'Vllies  were  freed.  Then  the  President 
stepped  in,  forced  action,  got  the 
roads  taken  over.  He  was  able  intel- 
lie,ently  to  do  that,  not  because,  in 
those  fateful  hours  when  he  should 
have  had  the  utmost  cooperation  from 
the  press,  the  press  informed  him  that 
the  roads  must  be  taken  over,  but  in 
spite  of  the  failure  of  the  press  to  do 
any  such  thing. 

The  press  agents  who,  unwittingly, 
no  doubt,  thwarted  the  will  of  the  na- 
tion   in   the   case   of   the   coal   closure. 


tho  used  much  by  corporations  and 
individuals  outside  Government  con- 
trol, got  their  start  in  the  Govern- 
ment itself.  The  earliest  considerable 
press  agency  of  which  there  is  any 
record  available  was  that  established 
by  Gifford  Pinchot,  in  the  Roosevelt 
Administration,  to  carry  out  the  work 
of  forest  conservation.  Mr.  Pinchot 
was  a  pioneer  Dollar-a-Year  man 
who  had  learned,  somehow — perhaps 
from  Colonel  Roosevelt — the  tremen- 
dous power  of  publicity,  with  the  re- 
sult that  he  established  a  publicity 
bureau  which,  when  perfected,  proved 
to  be  an  exemplar.  The  organization 
chart  and  charter  of  that  bureau,  which 
the  writer  studied,  amply  demon- 
strated how  perfect  a  machine  it  was, 
one  achieving  such  good  results  that 
other  Departments  and  Bureaus  fol- 
lowed suit,  establishing  bureaus  of 
publicity,  some  of  which,  like  that  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  were 
really  desirable.  In  many  cases 
"special  agents"  were  designated,  or 
the  press  agent  was  an  "assisti^nt."  or 
an  accountant,  or  a  clerk.  Congress 
did  not  give  general  cognizance  to  any 
such  progi'am  in  its  appropriations. 
Perhaps  Congressmen  and  Senators 
would  have  felt,  in  a  test,  sympa- 
thetic, because  nearly  every  one  of 
them  relies,  at  least  to  some  extent. 
upon  the  advice  and  guidance  of  a 
favored  news-     [Continued  on  /myt-   i^i 


THE  perspective  that 
divides  a  child  from  its 
father  is  very  long.  In- 
timacy is  possible,  but  mutual 
understanding  is  difficult  until 
the  child  passes  beyond  the 
imaginative  stage,  that  elusive 
period  which  each  one  forgets 
after  it  has  been  left  behind. 
When  the  two  become  chums, 
that  is,  have  like  pleasures, 
like  ideal?,  like  mental  stimu- 
lants, then  there  is  no  mathe- 
matics in  their  love,  and  the 
question  of  the  greater  or  less 
age  or  dignity  or  importance 
has  disappeared  before  a  beau- 
tiful camaraderie. 

About  the  first  memory  of 
my  father  was  his  lying  be- 
side me  on  the  floor,  patiently 
repeating  over  and  over  again, 
verse  by  verse,  Gray's  "Elegy," 
until  I  could  lisp  it  to  the 
end.  I  was  then  three  years 
old. 

His  theory  was  that  a  small 
child  could  as  easily  be  trained 
to  noble  poetry  as  to  baby 
doggerel,  without  tiring  or  in- 
juring the  gi'owing  brain.  So 
on  my  seventh  birthday,  ac- 
cording to  the  Ward  tradition, 
my  father  took  me  in  his  arms 
before  he  went  to  the  office, 
and  said : 

"My  little  son.  Seven  is  a 
sacred  number.  This  is  your 
seventh  birthday.  I  am  going 
to  make  you  a  present.  It  is 
this.  When  I  come  home  to- 
night, I  want  you  to  repeat 
to  me  the  whole  Hebrew  al- 
phabet. Here  is  the  grammar, 
and  I  know  you  will  not  make 
a  mistake." 

In  this  way  I  began  to  study 
Hebrew,  a  language  almost 
perfect  in  its  regal  simplicity, 
and.  in  a  short  time,  it  proved 
not  more  difficult  than  the 
complex  mother  tongue. 

My   father  was  what  might 
be   called   a   Spartan   Puritan. 
Blessed  with  a  primitive  con- 
stitution,   ignorant    of    head- 
aches,    hardly    ever    suffering 
pain,    ancestral    in    his    simple 
tastes,  it  took  him  many  years 
to    understand     that    his    son 
could      be      differently      constituted      from 
him.     While     he     was     teaching  in     Ripon 
College,      I       remember      toddling      along 
with      him      to      his     classes     and      back. 
Those  were  moments  of  animal  joy  to  the 
lonf'ly  child  of  four  or  five — running,  jump- 
ing, playing  tricks,  throwing  snowballs,  and 
cutting  up  like  a  kitten.  He  played,  too.  He 
was  never  on  his  dignity  with  his  boy,  ex- 
cept when  he  punished.  On  one  occasion  I 
>)lipt  and  fell,  and  finding  I  could  not  rise, 
begfin   to  howl   miserably.   My   father,   who 
fould  not  abide  a  cryer  or  a  coward,  spoke 
Mbarply : 

"Stop  crying!  Get  right  up  or  I'll  whip 
you '."  Again  the  child  tried  to  move,  but 
failed.  He  could  only  sriuirm  a  little  out  of 
his  tracks;  but  one  leg  refuHerl  olx'dienf^. 
Ju«t  a»  my  father  was  about  ti>  make  his 
threat  gwKl,  his  myopic  eyes  caught  sight  of 
a  red  pof>l  Ixineath  my  left  leg.  He  snatfhed 
me  up  in  his  arms  and  ran  like  a  deer  to 
the  houMe,  laid  me  on  the  H'>fa,  and  with  the 
t'"ndern«'«H  of  a  modern  nurne,  l^iund  uji 
the  jagged  wound,  on  the  knee-fdp,  that  a 
•harp  itooe  hiid  made  as  I  fell.  In  his  own 
lif«  h«  praf-tised  his  favorite  motto,  to 
"endure  hardnexn  an  a  good  wddier  of  .JesiiH 
Chridt."  I'ut  when  it  r-ame  to  hid  Ixiy'n  niit- 
f^ifig,  the  apostle  physiHan  could  not 
have   been   gentler   than   he. 


MY    FATHER 

BY  HERBERT  D.  WARD 

In  this  Seventieth  Anniversary  Number  of  The  Independent  it  is 
our  privilege  to  publish  the  sketch  of  Dr.  William  Hayes  Ward 
written  by  his  son.  Dr.  Ward  molded  the  editorial  policies  of  The 
Independent  for  nearly  fifty  years,  from  18G8  when  he  became 
Associate  Editor  until  his  death  on  August  23,  1916.  Ten  years  ago, 
in  our  Sixtieth  Anniversary  Number,  he  wrote:  "Nothing  is  so  near 
my  heart  as  that  The  Independent  shall  ahcays  remain  true  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Christ  whatever  banner  his  loving  folloivers  may  carry; 
that  it  may  be  more  than  hospitable  to  new  truth,  and  that  it  may 
seek  to  bring  the  Church  into  closer  bonds  of  union;  that  it  may 
always  defend  the  wronged  and  the  helpless  of  whatever  race,  that 
it  may  assert  the  widest  fellowship  of  humanity,  and  that  it  may 
ever,  in  the  matters  of  national  progress  as  well  as  of  all  righteous- 
ness, forget  the  traditions  behind  and  build  new  service  on  the 
eternal  foundations  of  faith,  hope  and  lore,  which  are  also  those  of 
liberty,  fraternity  and  equality."  That  is  the  creed  we  still  follow 


From  experience  I  know  that  every 
strong  character  who  has  any  children  at 
all,  should  have  at  least  two  or  three.  The 
first  to  practise  on,  the  rest  to  train  ac- 
cording to  his  experience  and  their  tem- 
[)erampnts.  My  father  was  born  a  scholar, 
he  was  trained  to  erudition.  From  his 
father  he  inherited  a  certain  madness  for 
early  education.  It  did  not  occur  to  him 
until  later  that  the  early  home  training, 
the  moral  example  of  a  Christian  faniily, 
are  more  necessary  th.'in  a  dozen  languages. 
He  wanted  me  to  hsive  the  advantages  he 
lacked,  the  natural  inductirm  into  French 
and  German.  As  a  child  of  my  age  at  the 
time,  he  had  a  scholarly  father,  a  prayer- 
ful and  a  tender  mother,  four  adoring 
brothers  and  sisters,  a  f'hristian  and 
cfcleHiaMtifal  home  with  all  the  Hebrew  he 
wanted  thrown  in — but  alas,  no  French  or 
(lormnn.  In  his  (Jrir-ntal  studies  he  missed 
these  languages  terribly,  and  overcame  this 
l«fk  only  lifter  years  of  studious  difficulty. 
Niiturally  he  arguerl  :  "I  have  bi'gotlen  a 
son  who  will  be  a  sfholar  and  an  Oriental- 
ist like  myself.  He  shall  not  l>e  handi- 
capped. I  will  purnp  languages  into  him 
whjeh  he  will  absorb  ns  easily  as  a  babe 
does  milk."  Ho  a  little  i)nst  my  seventh 
yenr  he  sent  me  over  to  a  Mornvinn  Sp}k)o1 
in    the    HIaek    Forest    alone.    Tlmt    was    my 


German.  Then  after  a  few 
years  to  another  school  in 
Switzerland.  That  was  my 
French.  And  the  dear  father, 
the  near  chum,  the  playfellow 
and  mind-comrade  grew  dim- 
mer and  dimmer,  and  was  al- 
most lost  to  memory.  So  was 
home,  family,  his  country,  and 
protecting  love  became  a  van- 
ished  dream. 

For  our  minds,  our  bodies, 
our  constitutions,  our  ideals, 
our  ambitions  were  as  differ- 
ent as  if  we  had  never  been 
related,  and  it  was  only  sev- 
eral years  after  my  return  to 
my  father's  house,  when  mu- 
tual confidence  was  difficult  to 
resume,  when  misunderstand- 
ings were  frequent,  and  boyish 
distrust  was  predominant, 
that  he  discovered  that  he  had 
fathered  a  different  breed  from 
a  Spartan  Puritan,  and  that 
scholarly  erudition  was  very 
liable  to  die  out  in  the  family 
with  him.  Then  his  whole 
treatment  underwent  a  change. 
When  he  began  to  expect  less, 
he  began  to  love  more,  and  in 
the  summer  of  my  sixteenth 
year  the  bond  of  fellowship 
was  riveted  anew  between  us, 
that  strengthened  as  time  flew 
on.  and  was  never  broken,  not 
even  by  death  itself. 

At  that  time,  in -1877,  the 
four  of  us — my  father,  my 
two  aunts  and  myself,  were 
living  in  the  Stone  House  on 
Abington  Avenue,  Newark, 
New  Jersey.  My  father  had 
built  this  rather  pretentious 
house  and  occupied  it  as  his 
first  own  home.  My  mother 
was  always  too  great  an  in- 
valid to  assume  any  care 
whatever  over  home,  husband 
or  child,  and  had  died  while 
I  was  in  school  in  Germany. 
So  the  boy  of  sixteen  had  no 
mother's  oversight,  and  after 
school  was  over  had  nothing 
but  his  daily  chores,  meals, 
and  bedtime  to  curb  his  im- 
petuous nature.  Father  came 
home  about  dinner-timo,  tired, 
and  often  not  before  midnight, 
leaving  a  little  after  eight 
each  morning.  His  editorial  duties  on  the 
New  York  Independent  kept  him  chained  to 
desk  and  train  routine.  His  missionary  and 
religious  committees,  ever  increasing  in 
numbers  and  importance,  took  all  the  rest  of 
his  time.  His  only  chance  to  pursue  his 
Oriental  studies,  to  achieve  and  write  his 
monumental  work  on  Babylonian  Seals  and 
Cylinders,  to  write  his  innumerable  schol- 
arly essays  for  general  publications  and 
societies,  was  to  steal  the  time  out  of  his 
sleep  between  five  and  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing. I  do  not  ever  remember  of  waking  up 
early  that  I  did  not  see  the  light  burning 
at  his  desk  in  the  bedroom.  During  these 
quiet  hours  he  became  the  Dean  of  Baby- 
lonian scholars  in  this  country.  It  was  then 
he  acquired  his  French,  his  (Jerman,  his 
Syriac,  his  Arabic,  made  exhaustive  He- 
brew translations,  and  forged  a  reputa- 
tion for  accurate  scholarship  that  made  him 
the  honored  president  of  the  American 
Oriental  Society. 

The  boy  had  little  understanding  of  these 
matters.  He  loved  to  play,  and  so  he  joined 
"The  ('Ian."  This  aggregation  of  boy  dyna- 
mite was  composed  of  about  ten  memberB 
of  the  same  ages  living  within  a  mile  of 
the  Stone  House.  We  were  in  every  inno- 
fcnt  mischief  conceivable,  and  the  pace  was 
rajtidly  getting  faster.   We  oven  got  so  far 
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as  to  play  pool  and  call  for  an  oivasional 
sherry  Hiii.  TLeu  we  knew  we  were  meu  of 
the  world.  We  i»fteu  played  cards,  haviiijj 
parties  iu  each  others'  houses,  when  the 
families  were  out.  1  remember  organizing 
a  raid  with  them  on  our  own  grapes  and 
eating  them  in  my  attic  bedroom  with 
trembling  gusto. 

It  was  a  tine  lot  of  boys,  just  drifting 
undirectetl.  One  evening  late  the  majority 
of  the  clan  were  up  in  my  room  playing 
poker  with  lump  sugar  for  chips.  Sugar 
was  cheaper  than  celluloid  then.  My  father 
was  not  expecte<l  home  until  midnight,  au<l 
the  party  would  be  all  over  long  before 
then.  Kut  as  a  blind  in  case  of  accident, 
we  had  a  chessboard  loaded  with  men, 
ready  to  concentrate  on,  when  the  stairs 
creaked. 

One  of  the  lads  at  the  table  was  espe- 
cially belligerent  when  he  lost  his  host's 
sugar.  In  the  midst  of  a  scene  and  noise 
that  would  not  be  allowed  in  a  respectable 
zoo,  the  door  opened  and  in  walked  the 
master  of  the  house.  We  were  paralyzed. 
Cards  were  religiously  taboo  under  his  roof. 
He  stayed  and  chatted  pleasautly,  with  no 
reference  to  the  unholy  sport.  One  by  one 
the  boys  shivered  and  grew  pale  and  limp. 
They  slunk  down  stairs  and  disappeared.  I 
expected  nothing  less  than  a  good  whipping. 
[  had  often  gotten  it  before.  But  this  time 
punishment  was  not  meted  out.  The  offense 
must  have  been  too  serious  even  for  that. 
After  the  dinner  was  over  the  next  even- 
ing, and  we  were  sitting  around  the  big 
table  as  usual,  my  father  spoke  up. 

"Berty,  I  want  you  to  go  up  in  the  attic 
and  bring  down  my  old  botany  can." 

Wondei-ing.  I  went.  It  was  a  battered, 
dingy  old  can,  and  very  heavy.  I  had  al- 
ready been  taught  how  to  press  flowers, 
keep  my  own  herbarium  and  analyze  wild- 
flowers.  The  summer  before  I  had  analyzed 
and  prest  over  a  hundred  varieties,  but 
bad  never  used  the  botany  can.  My  father 
was  sitting  alone  at  the  cleared  dining- 
room  table  with  a  big  brown  covered  book, 
into  which  he  was  diligently  peering.  He 
never  wasted  a  moment's  time.  I  was  pretty 
well  frightened  and  kept  still.  It  was 
watchful  waiting. 

"Open  the  can,"  he  ordered,  "and  take 
jut  what  you  find  there,  very  carefully,  and 
spread  on  the  table." 

Wondering,  I  opened  the  slide,  thrust  my 
fist  in,  and  encountered  a  hard  substance 
wrapt  in  old  newspapers.  Then  another, 
and  another.  Soon  each  was  uncovered,  and 
there  was  spread  upon  the  oak  table  a  glit- 
tering array  of  crystals.  Here  a  huge  ame- 
thyst encrusted  with  drusy  quartz.  By  its 
side  a  beautiful  specimen  of  blue  copper 
ore ;  a  transparent  crystal  of  quartz  and 
other  specimens  wonderful  to  the  eyes  of 
the  ignorant  child.  This  was  my  first  les- 
son in  mineralogy,  and  the  book  was  Dana's 
comprehensive  work,  which  thumbed  and 
marked  and  torn  and  battered.-  is  now  an 
honored  member  of  my  library  today.  In  a 
few  evenings  the  "clan"  met  and  formed 
the  first  Mineralogical  Club  of  Newark, 
and  was  immediately,  under  the  guidance 
of  my  wise  father,  transformed  from  a  gang 
of  irresponsible  boys  into  an  ardent  group 
of  collectors.  That  summer  we  combed 
Bergen  Hill  for  zeolites,  the  sandstone 
quarry  for  petrifactions,  and  trami)cd  as  far 
as  Paterson  with  our  kits,  as  eager  a  lot 
of  enthusiasts  as  you  ever  saw.  The  situa- 
tion that  was  growing  serious  was  saved 
by  a  wise  direction  of  waste  exuberance, 
and  the  poolroom  knew  us  no  more.  Cards 
were  henceforth  taboo  without  any  one's 
forbidding  their  use.  A  greater  interest  had 
taken  their  place. 

This  .was  the  beginning  of  my  father's 
converting  all  his  vacations  into  miiu»ral 
trips  with  his  only  son.  This  lasted  until 
after  my  college  days.   Pennsylvania,   New 


Photograph  of  Dr.  Ward  taken  in  the  nine- 
ties, at  the  time  of  hin  mineralogical  trips 

Jersey,  >few  York  State,  and  Nova  Scotia 
even  to  Cape  Blomidon,  were  subject  to  the 
many  mineralogical  adventures  of  the 
happy  couple.  There  were  many  incidents 
of  interest  and  of  drama  in  these  wonder- 
ful trips.  For  never  a  boy  had  a  more  eon- 
genial,  an  easier,  a  more  companionable 
mentor  and  chum  than  I  in  these  trips.  One 
incident  stands  out  in  my  memory  that 
illustrates  that  great  man's  simplicity  of 
nature  as  well  as  his  inherent  reverence. 

In  the  northern  part  of  New  York  State 
on  a  hot  July  evening  a  disreputable  look- 
ing couple  might  have  been  seen  tramping 
thru  a  small  village.  In  was  seven  o'clock ; 
they  had  walked  fifteen  miles  already,  and 
were  hot  and  hungry.  They  had  five  miles 
farther  to  go  before  they  could  reach  a 
hotel.  Each  carried  a  battered  bag  that  was 
surprizingly  heavy.  Burglar's  tools  and  min- 
eral kits  look  alike  under  canvas  covers. 
With  reluctance  the  storekeeper  sold  them 
a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  huckleberry  pie,  and 
scowled  as  they  ate  sitting  oti  his  worn 
steps.  Then  they  started  shambling  along. 

At  that  moment  a  church  bell  dominated 
the  still  air. 

"That's  a  Congregational  Church,"  as- 
serted the  elder.  "I  recognize  the  tone  of 
that  bell." 

"Nonsense.  They  are  all  Catholics  or 
Presbyterians  here,"  the  boy  replied.  . 

"We  haven't  been  inside  of  a  Congrega- 
tional Church  for  a  month,  and  we  are 
tired.  Let's  go  and  see.  You  can  sit  outside 
if  you  want  to." 

Sure  enough,  it  was  a  Congregational 
prayer  meeting  night,  and  we  entered  and 
slunk  in  to  the  back  seat.  The  congregation 
consisted  of  the  leader,  one  man  and  thirty 
women  beside  the  tramps.  Heads  were 
turned,  skirts  rustled,  noses  lifted  in  our 
direction.  After  waiting  for  those  whom 
they  never  expected  to  come,  the  meeting 
opened  with  a  hymn. 

"Sing!"  commanded  my  father,  "as  you 
never  did  before."  The  boy's  tenor  easily 
dominated  the  little  meeting  to  the  dis- 
gust of  the  leader,  who  sang  a  cracked 
alto.  A  tramp  sing  songs  of  the  sanctuary  ! 
The  supprest  excitement  due  to  this  in- 
vasion of  sacred  territory  grew.  The  leader 
opened  the  subject,  which,  appropriately 
enough,  was  the  total  depravity  of  man.  He 
illustrated  this  aptly  from  the  fall  of  Adam, 
and  sank  down.  The  remaining  man  of  re- 
spectability took  it  up  and  carried  it  to  the 
present  day,  i)uttiug  especial  emphasis  on 
hoboes,  which  in  summer  tinu^  were  evi- 
dently a  curse  to  this  (»iKl-fearing  commun- 


ity. Then  he  quit,  and  after  another  hymn 
there  was  an  ominous  silence.  If  no  womaui 
spoke,  the  meeting  would  die  a  natural 
death. 

But  at  this  critical  point  a  si.ster  arose, 
evidently  the  pastor's  wife,  a  woman  con 
lident  in  her  powers,  and  used  to  publicity 
She    prayed    for    those    who    lost    in    Adam 
had  stumbled   into  the  sanctuary.    She  re 
viewed  their  lurid  past,  their  drunken  wan- 
derings,   their    probable   crimes.    She   asked 
forgiveness  for  their  enormous  offenses.  She 
discarded  all  pride  in  her  own  unassailable 
position,     and     called     upon     the     tattered 
strangers    to   confess   their    sins    while    the 
spirit  moved  them.  The  leader  appropriate 
ly   ordered   "The   Ninety   and   Nine"    to  be 
sung  while  the  sparse  congregation  turne<) 
again  and  stared  at  us  as  if  we  were  men 
of  Borneo. 

"I'm  going  to  apeak,"  whispered  m,» 
father,  "and  then  let's  run  for  it  when  I'n> 
thru." 

The  hymn  of  repentance  stopped.  Thi- 
trani[)  arose.  His  gray  hair  was  tousled  • 
his  board  scraggly.  He  had  on  a  flannei 
shirt,  not  too  clean,  and  a  long  linen  dustei 
stained  with  a  month's  hard  travel.  But  ht- 
arose,  tall,  with  a  kind  of  irresistible  dig 
nity  that  calmed  an  audience  aghast  over 
the  prospect  of  a  too  harrowing  confession 
of  sin.  The  man  began  quietly  in  his  usual 
conversational  tones.  His  voice  was  melo 
dious  and  his  words  marvelously  chosen 
He  began  by  telling  them  that  he  had  beei> 
a  Congregationalist  for  seven  generations, 
and  he  himself  a  member  of  the  church  for 
forty  years.  He  told  them  of  the  mereie.- 
of  God,  of  the  beauty  of  a  life  of  holiness 
His  tones  grew  deeper,  more  commanding 
when  he  spoke  of  the  sacrifice  and  tru< 
humility  that  marks  the  man  of  God.  Hf 
rebuked  them  for  their  ecclesiastical  self 
suflSciency  and  summoned  them  for  their 
narrow,  gossipy  lives.  He  eulogized  them 
for  their  support  of  a  poor  church.  He 
evoked  the  blessing  of  God  upon  theii 
homes,  their  labors  and  families,  and  called 
upon  them  to  pray  with  their  hearts  rather 
than  their  lips. 

With  one  accord  the  people  bowed  their 
heads.  For  neither  they,  nor  the  mischiev 
ous  lad  ever  heard  such  a  speech  or  had 
listened  to  such  a  prayer.  Hearts  bea' 
wildly  within  bosoms  as  if  Pentecost  wer« 
at  hand.  In  the  hush  that  followed,  the  twc 
strangers  disappeared  from  the  church 
Their  suspicious  mineral  bags  went  witb 
them.  When  the  last  outpost  of  the  village 
had  been  left  behind,  in  the  darkling  o' 
the  summer  night,  the  boy  timidly  took  hi^ 
father's  hand.  The  Spartan  was  affection 
ate  but  not  over  demonstrative.  The  bo.^ 
was  both.  He  was  very  much  moved. 

"Father,"  he  said,  "I  never  heard  you 
talk  and  pray  so  wonderfully.  I  didn't  think 
you  could." 

The  man,  known  to  all  the  Congrega 
tionalists  of  the  country  and  to  the  schol 
ars  of  the  world,  answered : 

"I   had  to.   I   couldn't  help  it  with  sucl. 
a  narrow  little  audience.  It  was  an  inspira 
tion.    Now,"    he    smiled    a    little    sinfully, 
"they'll  have  something  to  wonder  about." 
After    that    I     always    understood    the 
eloquence  of  Christ  in  the  face  of  bigotry 
opposition,    misunderstanding    and    hatred 
I   could   write   reams   about    the   delight 
ful  adventiires   my  big   brother  and   1    haii 
on  these  mineral  trips,  how  we  were  almost 
trapped  to  death  iu  Penusylvania.  drowned 
iu   Nova   Scotia,   imprisoned   in   New   York 
State,   robbed   and   almost   murdered   iu   an 
iron  mine,  and  hi>w  my  father  disappearoil 
in  a  blast  in   a  zinc  mine  iu   New  Jers<-> 
Those    are   blessed    memories   of   «    perfovi 
cau\aratlerie,    etched    on    the   retina   of   m.\ 
heart.   Every   day   was  a  joy.  for  we  wer\> 
pur.suing    a    hobby    under    the    ideal    tvudi 
tions  of  love,  health,  simplicity,  hart!  work. 
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and  besides,  for  my  part,  I  had  added  an 
unconscious  infiltration  of  knowledge  and 
the  philosophy  of  life  that  was  invaluable. 
For  as  we  tramped,  without  my  knowing 
it  my  father  taught  me ;  and  when  we  dug 
our  specimens,  it  was  with  an  enthusiasm 
that  wore  us  each  night  to  a  dreamless 
sleep.  Blest  is  the  son  who  can  ride  so 
healthful  a  hobby  in  the  full  company  of 
his  father ! 

Unconscious  education  !  Much  of  it  was 
very  conscious  and  somewhat  humiliating. 
This  strange  duckling  of  a  so-n  to  the  near- 
sighted man  of  midnight  oil  and  sunrise 
light  must  have  been  quite  a  prayerful 
problem.  But  one  thing  was  preeminently 
taught  and  even  whipped  in.  Duty  must  be 
done.  He  was  a  stern  practitioner  of  this 
precept.  One  of  my  household  duties  was 
to  draw  for  the  meals  the  fresh  water  at 
the  well.  One  summer  evening  I  accepted  a 
supper  invitation  to  a  neighbor's  house  and 
forgot  all  about  the  sparkling  well  water. 
There  were  two  attractive  girls  in  the  fam- 
ily, of  about  my  age,  before  whom  I  wished 
to  stand  well,  besides  the  boys,  one  of  whom 
was  my  intimate  friend.  While  at  supper 
the  doorbell  rang,  and  the  boy  of  the  house 
opened  the  front  door.  There  stood  my 
father. 

"Is  my  son  here?"  he  asked  grimly.  I 
went  out.  "You  forgot  to  draw  the  water. 
Go  right  home  and  do  it !" 

"But,  father!  What's  the  difference. 
Won't  you  do  it  for  me  this  time?" 

Then  the  lady  of  the  house  came  out  and 
added  her  gracious  pleading  for  her  care- 
less guest.  But  my  father  shook  his  head. 
"My  boy  must  do  his  duty,  and  after  that 
he  can  come  back  and  have  a  good  time." 

Ashamed,  too  humiliated  to  cry,  hating 
my  father,  I  ran  the  three  blocks  home 
and  drew  the  cold  water  from  the  cold 
well.  But  that  draught  of  water  has  never 
been  forgotten.  The  shame,  the  humiliation, 
the  temporary  anger  with  the 
Puritan  parent  soon  were 
wiped  off  the  slate  of  youth. 
They  were  only  smooches.  But 
the  stern  lesson  of  duty  to  be 
done  when  it  should  be  has 
survived   forty  years. 

In  my  father's  library  were 
many  books.  I  stood  in  awe  be- 
fore the  huge  Hebrew  and 
Assyrian  tomes,  in  awe  of  the 
books,  but  not  of  the  lan- 
guages. For  very  often  I  was 
called  upon  to  translate  in- 
verted German  and  cryptic 
French.  Why  do  commentatftrs 
ase  Huoh  blind  words  for  eru- 
dite subjects  It  must  be  to 
camouflage  their  real  ignor- 
ance. On  the  most  abstruse 
Bubject.H  my  father  always 
thought  clearly  and  wrote 
•limply.  He  was  never  ashamed 
to.  acknowledge  the  limita- 
tions of  this  knowledge,  altlio 
he  was  known  as  the  "office 
enf-yclopedia" ;  nevertheless, 
he  always  insisted  that  every 
man'H  goal  should  be  omni- 
vrience.  Browsing  on  Plu- 
tarch ;  dipping  into  the  old 
Knglish  dramatists  and  Shake- 
sp'-are;  made  ft  read  Milton 
and  know  J-ycidas  by  heart ; 
trained  into  the  heavily  bal- 
anced »(ent.ence«  of  the  early 
'•nnayJHts,  and  nodding  myself 
t/>  dleep  over  J>amb,  Ila/.litl 
firid  Bacon  ;  I  wnn  neverlhe 
\ttnn  eager  for  a  lighter  and 
more  lurid  goal. 

Almost  the  most  conHpi- 
tnioun  obje'-t  in  our  witting- 
rfrfim  wan  a  huge  armed  ro'-k- 
iniiftiHir,    heavily    iinholMtered 


and  very  soft.  Whore  the  back  and  seat  met 
there  was  a  deep  place  into  which  I  often 
thrust  my  hand  to  discover  stray  treasures, 
and  in  which  I  often  hid  articles  safer  to  me 
to  be  unseen.  In  this  patriarchal  chair  my 
father  rested  at  night.  Often  as  a  child  he 
had  taken  me  in  his  arms  and  rocked  me  in 
that  chair,  and  whispered  to  me  curious 
things.  In  it  I  used  to  curl  and  read,  and 
therein  sometimes  hide  exciting  literature. 
And  in  that  chair  my  father  always  sat 
while  conducting  morning  prayers.  And 
what  strange  and  moving  prayers !  My 
father  and  one  aunt  translated  from  the 
Hebrew.  Another  aunt  from  the  German ; 
and  by  paternal  direction,  I  used  the 
French,  the  Latin,  the  Greek,  the  Hebrew 
Bibles  as  my  studies  progressed.  Prayers 
were  a  spiritual  training  in  lanugages,  and 
we  had  many  discussions  regarding  the  dif- 
ferent interpretations,  always  settled  by 
my  father's  possession  of  the  Hebrew  Old 
Testament,  or  mine  of  the  Greek  New. 

On  this  occasion,  when  my  father  had 
finished  his  prayer,  he  arose  to  his  feet  with 
a  most  lurid  sheet  in  his  hand.  It  was  some 
boys'  cheap  weekly,  and  I  think  there  was 
madly  riding  in  it  at  the  time  one  of  Jack 
Harkaway's  gripping  serials.  The  outside 
page  had  an  appropriate  picture  in  which 
murder  was  a  minor  matter.  Spreading 
this  interloper  out  in  his  hand  so  that  its 
vulgar  indecencies  could  easily  be  seen,  he 
glared  at  his  younger  sister. 

"Hetta,  I  am  surprized  at  your  hiding 
such  a  thing  as  this !" 

"But  William !"  most  indignantly,  "I 
never  saw  it  before." 

Turning  to  the  elder  sister : 

"Susan,  confess!" 

"I  wouldn't  touch  it  with  the  tongs." 

In  the  meanwhile  the  son  was  squirming 
in  his  chair.  Then  the  editor  turned  to  his 
aged  stepmother,  a  woman  of  God,  if  there 


ftr.  and  Mrn.   Ward  and  their  only  non,  Ihc  author  of  this  article 


ever  was  one,  who  walked  the  narrow  path 
of  unexperimental  rectitude. 

"Mother !"  his  voice  was  raised  accus- 
ingly. "Then  it  is  you  who  has  brought  this 
literature  into  my  house." 

The  old  lady  had  little  imagination  and 
no  sense  of  humor.  With  great  dignity  she 
arose  from  her  chair. 

"William !  How  dare  you  insult  your 
mother  in  this  fashion?"  She  swept  from 
the  room. 

Then  my  father's  gaze  turned  slowly  to 
me.  lie  crumpled  the  offending  sheets  in  his 
hands  and  threw  them  into  the  open  fire. 
His  face  relaxed  and  lit  with  a  proud  smile. 
"I  don't  have  to  ask  you !"  he  said,  "for 
I  know  that  my  son  could  not  read  any- 
thing so  vile  as  this." 

That  was  the  last  vulgar  periodical  the 
lad  bought  or  read.  For  months  his  ears 
rang  with  that  gentle,  cutting  rebuke.  That 
episode  did  as  much  to  stimulate  me  to 
good  reading  as  the  example  of  the  ever 
studious  family  itself. 

Once  a  week,  at  least,  my  father  brought 
out  from  the  office  a  big  bag  full  of  new 
books  that  had  been  reviewed.  Most  of  these 
I  read.  There  is  nothing  better  than  such 
indiscriminate  reading — travel,  biography, 
science,  literature,  art — even  religion — for 
giving  a  growing  child  an  eclectic  passion 
for  all  kinds  of  knowledge.  I  was  rapidly 
becoming  educated,  but  didn't  know  any- 
thing. 

At  the  end  of  his  seventeenth  year  the 
boy  was  graduated  from  a  private  school 
and  an  oration  was  imposed  upon  him.  It 
was  a  boys'  school,  and  instead  of  white 
tulle  and  blue  ribbons,  we  had  clean  shirts 
and  preposterous  bouquets.  Mine  was  a 
wonderful  confection  of  huge  white  peonies 
with  blue  forget-me-nots.  But  the  oration 
was  the  thing,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
dazzle  the  whole  outfit  completely.  Natur- 
ally the  whole  family  was  interested  in 
their  boy's  first  public  appear- 
ance. When  the  time  was 
growing  short  and  the  choice 
of  subjects  could  no  longer  be 
put  off,  my  father  took  a  hand 
in  the  game. 

"What  are  you  going  to 
orate  about,  my  son?"  he 
asked,  after  dinner.  When  he 
said  "my  son,"  I  always 
pricked  up  my  ears.  Like  a 
rising  author  I  hemmed  and 
hawed  and  looked  conscious. 
After  insisting  upon  his  know- 
ing, I  finally,  with  ill-concealed 
pride,  gave  him  the  subject  of 
my  choice— "The  Effect  of 
Phidias  Upon  the  Art  of  the 
World !"  One  of  the  recent  ad- 
vents into  the  family  was  a 
fat  volume  upon  Greek  art  in 
the  time  of  Pericles.  This  had 
jJIJ  been  duly  devoured.  My  father 
9^M  assumed  his  favorite  gesture 
I  of  intense  concentration.  He 
HI  poked  his  thick  lenses  closer 
to  his  myopic  eyes  with  his 
forefinger  and  fixed  me  with 
an  admiring  gaze. 

"Sidendid.  Wonderful!"  he 
said.  "What  do  you  know 
about  it?" 

"I  rend  so  and  so  and  so  and 
ho" — iriy  voice  grew  less  con- 
fident. 

"That's  fine,  but  what  do 
you    know?" 

"Ah  much  as  anybody  cl.se," 
I   llnred. 

"Very  true,  possibly  more. 
I'ut  have  you  read — - — "  he 
named  a  dozen  ufatidnrd  vol- 
iiiiiCH  of  which  my  new  book 
WHH  n  popular  gleam  of  sheet 
lightning.     "Have     ymi     Htud- 
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it'd  thcst'?  Ilavt'  you  eolU'fh'd  tliciiiV  Ilavt; 
viai  iiurnt'd  tlu'  trut'  from  tlic  faist'V  Have 
you  (liKt'stetl  them  as  well  as  skimmed V" 

I  luiil  iiotliinj;  to  say. 

"l>o  you  vsaiit  your  oration  to  bo  noth- 
ing but  a  series  of  cribbed  ideas  put  into 
your  own  laiiKuajje,  if  you  are  houest  that 
farV" 

I  had  nothing  to  say. 

"Does  it  occur  to  you  that  your  subject, 
to  do  it  even  scant  justice,  might  mean  .i 
life's   study?" 

I   had  notliing  to  say.  I  was  sweating. 

"Now    what    do   you   kuowV" 

lu  despair  I  raked  my  mind.  For  a  boy 
1  had  read  voluminously,  but  I  knew  noth- 
ing tiioroly.  This  and  that  ll.islied  bcrme 
me.  Hut  no  use.  1  knew  tliat  iiefore  his  piti- 
less Uigic  my  pretensions  would  be  smashed. 

"Don't  you  know  anything':'"  Then  a 
great  light  Hashed  upon   me. 

"Yes !"  I  bunst  forth.  "I  do  know  some- 
thing. I  know  how  to  take  care  of  a  fur- 
nace." 

'"I'luMi  why  don't  you  write  about  it?" 
came  the  (piicU  rii)ost. 

That  was  a  triumphant  oration.  It  was 
my  first  real  lesson  in  writing  and  speak- 
ing. Only  thru  the  thoro  knowledge  of  his 
subject  can  the  highest,  clearest  expression 
be  obtained.  Blind  writing — blind  speak- 
ing, is  blind  thinking.  That  simple,  basic 
prereipiisite  condition  of  literary  and  for- 
ensic success  was  my  father's  chief  ass<>t 
of  power.  lie  never  attempted  to  write  of 
or  speak  of  anything  he  did  not  know  and 
know  thoroly.  And  as  he  was  a  vohiininous 
writer  and  a  freciuent  speaker,  he  had  to 
study  all  of  the  time.  As  I  grow  old  and 
older,  that  lessim  looms  large  and  larger 
in  my  mortal  life. 

It  was  most  natural  that  my  father 
should  have  sent  me  to  take  the  senior  year 
at  the  Andover  Academy.  Twenty  years  be- 
fore he  had  spent  studious  mouths  in  the 
theological  part  of  the  institution,  \inder 
Professors  Park.  Shedd.  and  other  stars  in 
the  theological  firmament.  He  held  much  to 
educational  tradition  as  he  did  to  sound 
heredity. 

It  was  also  to  be  expected  that  my  father 
should  instill  into  me  the  love  for  Am- 
herst College.  It  was  his  father's  Alma 
Mater.  He  had  been  graduated  there  in 
'56.  His  youngest  brother  died  there  at 
the  end  of  his  senior  year  after  a  most 
brilliant  college  career.  His  other  brother 
was  graduated  there  also  with  high  honors. 
Amherst  was  a  family  institution,  and  my 
father  was  later  one  of  its  trustees.  So  the 
old  college  on  the  beautiful  hill  took  the 
young  lad  in.  On  that  bright  autumn  day. 
the  first  act  on  bringing  me  to  town  was  to 
lead  me  to  the  top  of  the  college  chapel 
tower  and  show  me  that  sumptuous  pano- 
rama of  lovely  New  England  scenery.  I 
never  could  discover  whether  he  loved 
Hebrew  or  nature  more ;  whether  he  de- 
lighted more  in  the  flower  and  the  fern 
than  in  the  cuneiform  characters  or  the 
Hittite  hieroglyphs.  His  time  was  about 
evenly  divided  between  them.  But  in  his 
son's  heart  he  began  early  to  instill  a  deep 
love  of  God's  trees  and  flowers  and  min- 
erals. For  eight  years  after  entering  Ando- 
v(>r  I  was  only  home  vacations,  and  after 
that  only  for  brief,  infretpient  visits.  These 
vacations  were  always  illuminated  by  some 
task  set.  In  each  summer  we  had  at  least 
one  mineral  trip  until  my  marriage.  One 
of  these  tasks  was  in  the  form  of  a  bet. 
While  my  father  had  absolutely  no  sense 
of  music  or  tune,  he  had  a  traimnl  and 
enthusiastic  knowledge  of  rhythm.  The 
world  has  lost  a  work  on  jirosody  that  he 
l>lanned,  but  coidd  not  execute.  But  he 
traini'd  me  by  the  hour  in  Latin  and  (Jreek 
scansion.  It  was  great  fun  to  take  X'irgil 
and  scan  those  rolling  lines  witli  orotund 
declamation. 
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Ho  W  Fo  Wr  itc ,  Wlial  to  Wr  ife, 
and  Whfrt?  Fo  sell. 

CuHi\'iile  your  mind.  Dev'olop 
your  liltM-ary  jiifta.  MusltM-  llie 
<irl  o)  .sflj-i>Spic'Ssion.M<ike 
your  sport'  liiiie  prof  iKibli>. 
Turn  your  ideas  into  dolliirs. 

(oiirsi's  in  Short-Story  \A^rit- 

mn.  Versitication,  Journalism, 

Play  Writing,    Photoplay 

.  Writing,  etc.,  taught   person- 

Dr.EsenWcm      .,||y  by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 

for  ni.iny  years  editor  ot"  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 

.1  si, iff  of  literary   experts.     Constructive  criticism. 

I'r.mk,    honest,    helpful   advice.       Real  teaching. 

One  pupil  hai  received  over  $5,000  for  tloriet  and 
articles  written  mostly  in  spare  time — "play  work."  he 
calls  it.  Another  pupil  received  over  $1,000  before 
completing  her  first  course.  Another,  a  busy  wife 
and  mother,  is  averaging  over  $75  >a .  week  from 
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"Why  don't  they  translate  Virgil  into 
English  in  hexameter  verse?"  I  exclaimed 
one  hot  July  morning. 

"Why  don't  you  do  it?"  he  countered. 

So  he  wagered  me  a  mineral  trip  to  Nova 
Scotia  that  I  could  not  translate  the  flrst 
six  books  of  Virgil  in  six  weeks  in  ver- 
nacular hexameter.  It  might  have  been  a 
clever  device  to  keep  his  son  out  of  mis- 
chief, but  the  feat  was  accomplished  on 
time,  and  the  bet  was  duly  paid  in  won- 
derful apophyllites  and  analcites  from  the 
overhanging  cliffs  of  Blomidon. 

It  is  interesting  how  a  college  course 
tends  to  wipe  out  the  superiority  of  the 
father  in  the  conceited  eyes  of  the  son.  But 
this  loss  is  replaced  by  the  big  brother, 
especially  if  father  and  son  are  members  of 
the  same  college  fraternity.  But  when  the 
bills  are  to  be  settled,  it  is  the  father,  not 
the  big  brother,  who  pays  them. 

My  father  always  descended  upon  me  in 
college  without  the  slightest  warning.  He 
never  knew  when  he  was  to  be  called  East, 
and  telegrams  were  alien  to  his  training 
and  pocketbook.  On  one  such  occasion  my 
room  was  filled  with  boys  and  blinding  with 
smoke.  He  blew  in  like  a  gale  of  wind, 
sniffed  the  tobacco,  made  a  wry  face,  and 
after  the  introductions,  rather  ostenta- 
tiously opened  the  window.  The  boys  faded 
away  and  I  was  left  alone  with  him.  fin- 
gering a  proud  sophomorie  pipe,  with  all 
the  courage  I  could  summon.  I  wanted  to 
play  the  independent  man.  but  the  job  was 
hard  before  ascetic  austerity  I  knew  my 
father  possest.  In  matters  of  self-indul- 
gence he  was  an  ascetic.  He  never  indulged 
him-self  in  anything  except  books.  His 
traveling  bag  had  always  more  books  than 
toilet  articles.  From  his  childhood  up  he 
had  never  eaten  butter,  or  drunken  tea  or 
roffee.  He  never  touched  intoxicating 
liquors  of  any  kind.  He  never  allowed  them 
or  cards  in  the  house,  and  he  had  never 
smoked  but  once  in  his  life — in  1856,  dur- 
ing r-lass-day  exercizes. 

I  remember  with  how  great  dignity  he 
answered  Dean  Farrar,  of  England,  when 
he  visited  our  house,  and  asked  for  whiskey 
or  beer  in  the  natural  I2nglish  fashion.  The 
erudite  prelate  was  quite  abashed  for  a  few 
moments,  for  having  made  an  anti-puri- 
tanical demand.  Rut  that  next  morning  I 
caught  my  father  blacking  the  Arehdearon's 
boots,  which  the  visitor  had  left  outside  of 
his  door  as  if  it  were  a  large  country  house 
or  a  hotel.  That  was  father. 

"My  son,"  he  began,  when  the  room  was 
cleared.  I  threw  my  pipe  carelessly  one 
side.  "I  am  a  poor  man,  in  debt,  and  giv- 
ing up  much  to  pay  for  your  edueation.  I 
can  afford  to  serimp  for  that — but  I  ean- 
not  afford  to  go  without  no  that  you  can 
Bmoke.  When  you  earn  your  own  tobaeco  I 
Hhall  have  nothing  to  say.  T'ntil  then  I  ex- 
pert you  to  do  the  fair  thing." 

He  didn't  sfold  or  threaten,  as  some 
fathers  might.  As  he  always  did — he  ap- 
pealed to  reason.  We  shook  hands  on  it. 
If  jKJ«sible,  I  loved  him  the  more  for  treat- 
ing me  like  an  intelligent  being.  Nor  did 
I  Kmoke  again  until  I  began  to  earn  my 
living  ten  days  after  graduation. 

It  in  probable  that  our  family  repre«ents 
one  of  the  oldest  and  the  longest  scries  of 
Hergymen  in  direct  line  in  this  country. 
Ko  it  wa«  moMt  natural  that  my  father 
nhotild  plead  with  me  that  the  line  be  not 
unbroken.  The  wtudy  of  Hebrew  laid  a 
jitrong  foun'lati',n  for  thin  enreer,  that  did 
not  "trongly  «[irteal  to  me.  I  wanted  in  ]»• 
a  (turgeon  or  a  teaeher.  Finally,  after  mueh 
argument,  we  compromised.  I  agreed  to 
ntudy  theology  on  eondition  that  after  the 
threp  yi-nrv'  »f>cfi»]  eonrse  was  over  I  eonl'l 
do  a«i  f  f(Iea«ed.  It  wan  during  that  tirii'- 
that  f  wrote  the  Hunday  seliool  I«-«soiih  and 
I'iblieal  Keneareh  eolumns  for  The  fnde- 
l/*Tident,    thuw    relieving    my    fath'T    of    ho 
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People  who  know — by  the  hundreds 
of  thousands — are  changing  their  teeth- 
cleaning  methods.  And  these  are  the 
reasons: 

The  old  methods  proved  inadequate. 
The  best-brushed  teeth  too  often  discol- 
ored and  decayed.  Despite  the  wide  use 
of  the  tooth  brush,  statistics  show  that 
tooth  troubles  have  constantly  increased. 

Science  found  the  reason  in  a  slimy 
film.  You  can  feel  it  with  your  tongue. 
It  is  constantly  forming,  and  it  clings. 
It  gets  into  crevices,  hardens  and  stays. 

That  film  is  the  cause  of  most  tooth 
troubles,  and  the  old  methods  could  not 
end  it. 

That  film-coat  absorbs  stains,  and  the 


teeth  seem  discolored.  It  hardens  into 
tartar.  It  holds  food  substance  which 
ferments  and  forms  acid.  It  holds  the 
acid  in  contact  with  the  teeth  to  cause 
decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They, 
with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of  pyor- 
rhea. Also  of  many  other  serious  dis- 
eases. 

It  is  therefore  best  to  brush  teeth  in 
ways  which  can  end  the  film. 

Four  years  ago  a  way  was  found  to 
combat  that  film  efficiently.  It  has  now 
been  proved  by  thousands  of  tests.  To- 
day it  is  embodied  in  a  dentifrice  called 
Pepsodent,  and  we  ask  you  to  test  it 
yourself. 


Make  This  One- Week  Test 


Pepsodent  is  based  on  pepsin,  the  di- 
gestant  of  albumin.  The  film  is  albu- 
minous matter.  The  object  of  Pepso- 
dent is  to  dissolve  it,  then  to  constantly 
prevent  its  accumulation. 

This  is  not  as  simple  as  it  seems. 
Pepsin  must  be  activated,  and  the  usual 
method  is  an  acid,  harmful  to  the  teeth. 
So  pepsin  long  seemed  barred. 

It  is  now  made  possible,  because  sci- 
ence found  a  harmless,  activating 
method.  Five  governments  have  al- 
ready granted  patents.  That  method  is 
employed  in  Pepsodent. 

Many  teeth-cleanin  ^  methods,  widely 
proclaimed,  have  later  been  found  ineffi- 
cient. So  Pepsodent  was  submitted  to 
repeated  clinical  tests,  under  able  au- 
thorities, before  this  announcement. 

Today  it  is  proved  beyond  question. 
And  the  object  now  is  to  bring  it 
quickly  into  universal  use. 

The  method  is  to  offer  all  a  One- 
Week    tube    for    test.      Send    the    Free 


coupon   for   it.     Use   it   like   any  tooth 
paste,  and  watch  results. 

Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after 
using.  Mark  the  absence  of  the  film- 
See  how  teeth  whiten — how  they  glisten 
— as  the  fixed  film  disappears. 

Let  Pepsodent  thus  prove  itself  by  a 
One-Week  Test.  See  its  unique  results, 
know  the  reason  for  them.  After  that, 
you  will  not  be  content  to  return  to  old 
methods  of  teeth-cleaning. 

Cut  out  the  coupon  now. 
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THE  PEPSODENT  CO.  I 
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Chicago,  111.  I 
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Return  your  empty  tooth  paste  tubes  to  the  nearest  Red  Cross  Station 
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much  extra  work.  The  first  wns  drudRery. 
'I'hc  hist  was  fiiii,  for  no  oiit^  knew  but  my 
fatlicr  that  a  thfoloKiH'  was  writiiiK  th<> 
sclitihiily  and  crilical  (l('|>iirtiii(Mit  tliat  was 
sii|)|u)sc(l  tti  l)f  fdilfd  l)y  a  sfhohir  of  high 
(li'Kri't>.  This  fact  amu.st'd  and  ph'ased  my 
fatlior  immensely.  At  times  he  was  quite 
proud,  lie  was  more  so  when,  duriiis  the 
lirst  two  years,  I  conipih'd  a  novel  Hebrew 
^;raiiiiiiar. 

After  two  years  iu  Union  Seminary  I 
went,  umler  his  advice,  to  Andover  for  my 
last  year.  This  was  repeatinj?  his  life.  To 
him,  at  that  time,  the  ministry,  especially 
the  missionary  ministry,  was  the  hjghest 
e.xi)ression  of  human  value.  TeachiuR  came 
next;  and  after  that  his  own  editorial  pro- 
fession. He  was  horn  into  the  ministry ; 
tauRJit  science  ;  was  a  home  missionary,  and 
finally  landed  in  the  editori^il  chair,  of  what 
was  then  a  reliKious  weekly.  Under  Henry 
C.  Howen.  the  New  York  Independent  was 
religious.  Under  my  father's  cditorialship, 
it  was  a  national  religious  institution. 

It  was  in  Andover  that  I  met  my 
first  wife,  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps.  This 
fact  shattered  all  my  father's  hopes  for  his 
future  for  me,  (ione  was  the  ministry.  (Jone 
was  teaching.  For  I  could  not  take  a  woman 
of  national  reputation  as  a  writer — the 
most-  fascinating  conversationalist  —  the 
most  brilliant  mind  I  had  ever  known — 
seventeen  years  older  than  myself,  and  im- 
mure her  in  some  little  country  village.  At 
least  I  thought  I  couldn't.  My  father  ac- 
cepted the  defeat  of  all  his  life's  hopes  for 
his  only  son,  and  the  dynastic  knowledge 
that  his  family  would  come  to  an  end  with 
me.  with  a  spirit  of  sweetness  and  gener- 
osity that  could  not  be  surpast. 

Indeed,  that  tolerance  of  the  other  per- 
son's opinion  was  one  of  his  fine  charac- 
teristics. Abrupt  in  speech,  seemingly  bel- 
ligerent in  argument,  sure  of  his  own  posi- 
tion, he  was  nevertheless  courteously  sym- 
pathetic, if  not  yielding  to  the  other  side. 
Possibly  that  marked  trait  made  him  such 
a  judicious  and  impartial  presiding  officer. 
I  think  that  I  know  of  only  one  instance 
when  he  lacked  tact  in  a  public  position. 
That  was  during  the  I?eecher-Tilton  trial. 
There  his  indignation  carried  his  tongue 
with  it. 

When  I  first  knew  my  father,  he  seemed 
to  the  ignorant  child  narrow  and  somewhat 
intolerant  in  religious  matters  and  observ- 
ances. I  remember,  as  a  boy.  getting  a  good 
whipping  for  playing  croquet  on  a  Sunday. 
But  that  was  part  of  my  rigid  bringing  up 
as  a  Puritan.  As  he  grew  older,  he  in- 
creased in  religious  and  theological  breadth. 
How  could  he  help  it?  No  student  of  Ur 
of  the  Chaldees  could  be  ditYerent.  No  ex- 
pert on  feVns  could  be  ditTerent.  No  one.  to 
whom  omniscience  was  a  creed,  could  be 
difterent.  One  morning  he  utterly  surprized 
me  by  saying  that  the  Red  Sox  were  at  the 
top  of  the  American  Leairue.  He  hail  never 
seen  a  baseball  game  iu  his  life,  nor  a 
sporting  contest  of  any  variety,  but  he  was 
.lust  as  much  interested  in  scientific  brawn 
as  he  was  iu  scientific  clarity.  Backgammon 
was  his  favorite  game,  but  chess  he  taught 
me  as  a  lad,  and  he  always  regretted  that 
he  was  too  near-sighted  to  play  billiards. 
Any  game,  based  on  si-ient'e  fascinated  him. 
He  was  a  spiritual  sport. 

His  great  book,  "What  I  Believe  and 
Why."  written  at  the  age  of  eighty,  illus- 
trates a  profound  mind,  balanced  by  exact 
science  and  governed  by  trained  reason.  In 
nussiimary  matters,  in  chiMvh  matters,  he 
was  a  practii-al  iilealist.  But  when  he  sat 
down  to  write,  whether  an  eilitorial,  a  ser- 
mon, a  lecture,  or  an  Oriental  monograph, 
he  was  the  exact  scientist,  the  unerring 
scholar,  with  reason  as  a  guide  and  in-er 
prefer.  It  was  natur.il  that  he  shouM  do 
plore  heresy  trials.  For  after  all  theolojsy 
is   man's  (\>n(vptiou   of  the  deity,   ami  uot 
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Gotl's  illuininatiou  of  himself.  So  theology, 
like  cheniisti-y,  is  reborn  every  generation, 
and  the  heretic  of  one  is  apt  to  beeonie  the 
spiritual  leader  of  the  next. 

I  huve  not  space  to  enlarge  on  my  fath- 
er's breadth  of  erudition.  I  use  the  term 
breadth,  not  depth.  All  knowledge  was  his 
meat  and  drink.  And  as  he  was  as  modest 
and  unpretentious  as  he  was  learned,  he 
made  an  ideal  companion.  I  even  liked  to 
hear  him  preach,  which  is  the  highest 
tribute  a  son  can  pay  his  father.  Once  in 
"Woodstock,  he  picked  a  lily  on  the  way  to 
church,  and  analyzing  it  before  his  audi- 
ence, he  preached  the  simplest  and  the  best 
sermon  I  ever  heard.  There  might  have 
been  fifty  persons  present.  One  interested 
soul  was  his  opportunity. 

It  was  a  horse,  born  in  the  eclipse,  that 
anteponed  his  end.  A  year  before  he  died 
he  was  thrown  out  of  a  wagon,  and  fell 
upon  his  spine.  It  was  only  his  clean  con- 
stitution that  permitted  him  to  survive  as 
long  as  he  did,  paralyzed,  but  mentally  as 
crystal  as  ever  until  within  two  days  of  his 
death.  When  he  left  Newark  with  his  fam- 
ily of  two  sisters,  his  only  regret  was  that 
he  had  not  rounded  out  a  full  fifty  years 
as  editor  of  The  Independent,  his  long 
service  there,  making  him,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Mr.  Alden,  of  Harper's  Magazine. 
the  oldest  editor  in  point  of  uninterrupted 
work  in  New  York.  But  South  Berwick 
was  an  ideal  plac-e%in  which  to  end  a  busy 
life,  and  the  old  family  mansion,  the  be.st 
spot .  to  garden  and  to  write.  There,  sur- 
rounded by  his  great  Babylonian,  theo- 
logical and  sociological  library,  he  ended 
life  in  the  way  he  would  have  chosen. 

My  father  had  an  obsession  that  was 
born  with  him,  lived  with  him,  and  pur.sued 
him  until  his  last  conscious  moments — his 
love  for  Milton.  As  a  boy,  he  made  me 
learn  Lycidas  by  heart,  the  greatest  poem 
in  the  Engli.sh  language,  he  alleged.  Grad- 
ually he  amassed  a  Miltonian  library  with 
many  first  and  rare  editions  and  glossaries. 
Milton's  essay  on  "Edtication"  was  his 
standard  in  that  department.  Every  Christ- 
mas he  read  after  morning  j)rayers  the 
"Hj-mn  of  the  Nativity."  I  can  hear  him 
intone  it  now.  He  knew  almost  all  of 
"Paradise  Lost"  by  heart,  and  could  ref)eat 
"LAIlegro"  and  "II  Penseroso"  and  other 
poems  with  never  ceasing  delight.  He  was 
the  only  critic  I  ever  kri"w  who  could  ex- 
plain all  the  cryptic  allusions  in  "I>ycidas." 

During  the  last  days  I  read  to  him 
regularly,  and  it  was  always  Milton.  It 
was  my  delight  to  play  a  little  game  with 
him.  Purpf/sely  I  would  ir.isreafi  a  word  or 
substitute  another.  Many  times  I  read  those 
divine  jjassages  in  the  four  great  poems, 
and  never  once  did  he  fail  to  .stop,  ques- 
tion my  accuracy  or  correct  my  carefully 
jdanned  mistaken.  He  was  never  at  fault  as 
to  the  true  reading  of  his  favorite  i)oet. 

Never  a  murmur,  never  an  impatietice. 
tender  toward  his  loving  sisters,  thoughtful 
of  his  nurwe,  with  a  sinile  and  a  fei-blr- 
r»resHiire  of  his  hand  to  his  son.  A  gentle- 
man of  Ood — a  scholar  <A  fhrist — an 
editor,  who  made  true  reljgjrjn  his  lanif) — 
nn  erudite  who  linked  hi-t  knowlcflgf;  tf> 
hum;inify — the  active  friend  of  the  negro, 
the  Indian,  the  soul  in  darkness  and  of  all 
i>]>]iTf*t  men— the  assembler  of  churches 
and  fTeed<« — the  lover  of  his  home  and  the 
IwMt  father  in  all  the  w/rld. 

At  eight  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  Au- 
gust 2H  the  nrirse  called  ux.  My  two  aunfH 
and  mywlf  sto'»d  al^»ve  hi<  bed.  Ilis  breath 
wa«  coming  w>Uit  and  slower.  "The  Lord 
\k  My  Hhepherd,"  we  repeated,  watrhing 
Mrr  dving  loved  one.  "And  I  shall  dwell  in 
»'  !■'  >•  of  the  Lord  toTi-vor"  :  with  that' 
*•  -n.     the     s/»mI     of    William     Hayes 

Ward  parser!  out  of  the  body  into  the  keep 
Ing  of  f'hri/.t,  whose  disciple  he  had  always 
^een. 
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January  Linen  and 
White  Goods  Sale 

From  January  2d  to  31st 


Reg.  Trade  Mark        s 


IN  some  respects  this  is  the  most  important  Linen  and  g 

White  Goods  Sale  we  have  ever  held.  1 

By  concentrating  on  the  task  of  watching  the  Linen  markets  g 

of  the  world  during  the  four  critical  years  just  past,  and  g 

knowing  when  and  where  to  buy,  we  are  this  January  in  a  g 

position  to  offer  our  Patrons  a  large  range  of  Household  M 

Linens  of  regular  McCutcheon  Quality  at  prices  as  low  as,  g 

and  in  some  cases  lower  than,  they  were  a  year  ago,  and  1 

this  notwithstanding  the  marked  increase  in  cost  during  the  1 

past  year.  g 

Mainly  the  prices  on  these  goods  are  below   even   present-  g 

day  wholesale  prices.  S 

In  our  judgment  Linen  prices  cannot  change  much  for  the  better  ( 

for   two   years,    and   we    therefore   strongly   urge    our   patrons   to  g 

purchase,  during  this  January  sale,  such  Linens  as  they  need  or  are  g 

likely  to  need  for  themselves  or  for  gift  purposes  during  the  coming  g 

year.  = 

In  imported  Lingerie,  now  so   difficult  to   obtain,  we  are  able  to    ,  | 

offer  an  especially  fine  selection    of  the   choicest   French,   Madeira  g 

and  Philippine  handwork  at  prices  which  are  remarkably  reason-  g 

able.   We  are  also  showing  a  beautiful  line  of  lingerie  of  domestic  g 

manufacture.  g 

We  are  very  proud  of  the  collection  of  Children's  Garments  which  = 

we  are  offering  for  our  January  Sale.     Our  Children's  Department  M 

is  steadily  growing  in  favor  with  those  who  are  seeking  Children's  g 

Wear  of  reliable  quality  and  approved  style.  = 

A  copy  of  our  January  Linen  and  White  Goods  g 

Sale    Catalogue    will    be   mailed    on    request.  g 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co.  j 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Streets,     New  York  | 
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^LL  together — Let's  continue  production 
and  insure  Prosperity. 

U.  S.  DEPT.  OF  LABOR 

Wm.    B.    WiUon,     Secretary 


Don't  Wear 
a  Truss 

Brooks'     Appliance,     the 

fnodernHcienlifK;  invenlifin.lhe 
wonderful   new  discovery  that, 
relieves  riipliire,  will  be-  Kent  I 
ontri;il.  No  obnoxious spntigsl 

Brooks'  Rupture  Appliance 

H;i<i  ;iulorri?itJc  Air  Ciiihioiis.  liinds  and 
draws  the  broken  narts  loKellu-r  as  yoii  would 
it  broken  limb.  No  Halves.  No  lieV.  Dnrjiblc 
chrap.  Senf  on  trial  (o  prove  it.  I'rolec  ted  |)y 
IJ.  S.  pat«-nt».  Catalog  and  measure  blanks 
mai.ed  frep.  Send  name  and  address  today. 
r.  F    RRr)OKS.     490r  ^i,f„  St  .  M.r.h.ll.  Mich. 


MR.  C.  E.  BROOKS 


nUIOVCIIC  Clf^tfO  >^°up.  Colds.  Canker. 
UfllUIVCnd  OlulV  ■  Bowel  Comphiint. 
Liuilitrti  rl-,  Sorclicad,  etc.,  the  best  remedy  is 
.ilways  (.l.l<M(  )/ONI'".  At  most  dealers  or  750  post- 
II.) id  Willi  T  book  poultry  library  free. 
CEO   H.  LEE  CO.   Dept.  720  Omaha,  Neb. 


Spend  the  Winter  at 
LAKELAND 

FLORIDA 

S"lvc  llif- Iiii:li  <  <»st  r.l  Ijvhn;,  cscaiH-  worry  uvcr  (-o.il  sliort- 
;iu'',  i-nii>y  llie  (I'-ti^hltuI  clliiiiilr. 

Where  y'Mi  inav  Sf'cnre  n  llle  Incninr  by  InvcAtlngr  In  n  10 
.t'  rr-  tfrapcfniit  or  (ii.tnu^  iiT'*vr,  ucteiitiJicnlly  cured  fur  liy 
low  c'*si  (f»  (jprrallve  mrthods, 

A  pl.iiitpft  10  a' rr  (frovr  c<mt*i  $4,9D0,  payable  20  per  ctnt 
<t'>  vti,  bal.iti'  r  In  (|iiarrcrly  liislntnirnts. 

M.iny  ifrovf  o«Mr-fs  iirr  now  r.irniiiif  from  J''.(tn  TO  JI.OOO 
ri'-i  .1  YUAK  I'i'K  A(  Kl-.:  naincK.unI  .nldrcssL-s  tuinislicd  on 

Our  llliifltrnfffj  \>uoU]rt  an^wrm  all  nucfttlnnH.  Wriir  fnra 
I  t>l>V  and  rr<td  II.  'I'hrn  If  yon  are  In  position  to  (In, iiu  r  a 
iff'vn,  visit  llf  proprily  and  Hpoiitl  u  week  al  llir  Conntry 
Clubua  our  gucftt. 

W.   I.   MAM.AM   A  CO..  225  5lh   Ave.  N.  Y. 


THE  WAR  IS  OVER— NOW  FOR  BUSINESS! 


NKVEU    iu    our    ei-ououiic 
history  have  we  faced  the 
problems    which    we    uow      DIRECTOR 
have  to  solve  and  which  are  the 
outgrowth  of  the  cessation  of  the  war  in 
Europe.  The  problems  of  peace  are  as  seri- 
ous iu  their  ultimate  effects  as  the  probleuis 
of   war.   The   war   came    upon    Europe   sud- 
denly and  caused  great  tiuancial  and  indus- 
trial  unrest  all  over   the  world.   While   the 
markets  of  several  months  ago  apparently 
began  to  discount  the  collapse  of  (Jermany, 
no  one  had  thought  seriously  that  the  Cen- 
tral   I'owers    would    surrender    before    the 
middle  of  next  year. 

We  were  not  prepared  for  this  war.  In 
some  ways  we  will  find  ourselves  not  pre- 
pared for  peace.  Peace  will  not  result  in 
economic  success  unless  our  foremost  men, 
leaders  in  statesmanship,  finance,  industry 
and  economics,  are  ready  to  cast  aside  the 
traditions  which  have  narrowed  many  of 
them  down  to  a  localized  form  of  activity, 
and  look  at  commerce  as  an  international 
and  not  as  a  national  problem.  That  we 
were  not  a  nation  unto  ourselves  became 
evident  when,  with  all  the  efforts  which 
were  made  to  keep  us  out  of  the  war,  we 
finally  had  to  get  in  it.  For,  while  we  had 
to  consider  the  humanitarian  element  we 
also  began  to  feel  the  economic  effects  of 
the  war  in  Europe. 

There  are  many  problems  to  be  solved 
which  are  now  being  studied  carefully  by 
the  Government  as  well  as  by  large  bank- 
ing institutions,  chambers  of  commerce, 
commercial  firms  and  societies  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  economic  thought.  The  par- 
ties interested  directly  in  the  result  of 
these  studies  are  represented  by :  Capital, 
Labo*  and  the  Public. 

This  is  not  merely  a  problem  as  between 
capital  and  labor,  capital  on  one  hand  won- 
dering whether  it  should  continue  manufac- 
turing, and  labor  trying  to  figure  out 
whether  it  should  demand  more  pay  and 
shorter  hours  or  better  working  conditions. 
It  is  a  problem  in  which  the  public  in  gen- 
eral is  vitally  interested  and  is  not  afraid 
to  have  it  known.  This  public  is  beginning 
to  feel  that  neither  capital  nor  labor  should 
be  permitted  to  commit  acts  of  aggression 
or  tyranny  which  might  affect  the  well- 
being  of  millions  of  individuals,  just  as  the 
people  of  the  world  are  trying  to  prevent 
any  group  of  autocrats  from  sending  them 
to  the  battlefields  to  be  massacred  because 
of  some  small  pretext,  without  their  con- 
sent. 

Capital  and  labor  serve  a  most  worthy 
and  useful  purpose  in  the  general  scheme 
of  industrial  development,  and  under  the 
present  system  neither  could  succeed  with- 
out the  other.  The  capitalists  have  not  all 
of  the  wealth,  they  merely  control  it.  The 
wealth  of  the  country  is  ii>  railroads,  fac- 
tories, mines,  farms,  public  utilities,  etc., 
and  these  properties  are  owned  by  millions 
of  individuals  either  thru  ownership  of  se- 
curities, direct  ownership  of  real  estate, 
thru  deposits  in  savings  banks  or  by  own- 
ership of  insurance  policies.  There  was  a 
time  when  capital  was  openly  autocratic 
and  adopted  an  attitude  of  total  indiffer- 
ence to  public  opinion  whether  labor  was 
concerned  or  the  general  public.  This  has 
changed  with  the  times  because  capital 
realized  that  unless  a  people  are  happy  they 
bring  about  social  unrest  and  revolutions 
in  which  property  either  becomes  entirely 
unproductive  or  is  confiscated  or  totally  de- 
stroyed. Conditions  in  Russia  are  a  potent 
example. 

In  the  face  of  war  and  destruction  capi- 
tal realizes  that  individual  wealth  and 
comfort  are  entirely  dispensed  with.  The 
war  has  been  a  great  leveller,  a  destroyer 
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of  social  precedence,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
it  will  create  a  more  harmonious  feeling 
between  the  useful  capitalist  and  his  indus- 
trial manager  on  one  hand  and  the  worker 
and  the  general  public  on  the  other. 

It  was  only  thru  intelligent  niul  unsel- 
fish cooi)eration  that  this  country  accom- 
I)lished  such  great  industrial  and  financial 
feats  which  contributed  so  much  toward 
victory.  Why  should  not  the  same  sort  of 
spirit  continue  to  exist  now  that  we  have 
before  us  the  problem  of  bringing  our  in- 


There'a  going  to  be  enough  for  everybody 


Darlinu  m  Aew  Vvrk  Tributie 

Unless  somebody  tries  to  grab  more  than 
his  share,  and  spills  it  all 

dustries  back  to  a  peace  basis,  and  now 
that  we  shall  be  obliged  to  compete  with 
European  labor  and  commerce?  It  is  not 
to  be  denied  that  with  the  decline  in  the 
urgent  demand  for  war  material  there  will 
result  a  downward  trend  in  commodity 
prices.  And,  in  consequence,  there  will  be 
a  downward  trend  in  the  wages  of  war 
workers  who  have  commanded  twice  the 
amount  of  wages  they  received  in  normal 
times.  This  is  obvious,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
the  decline  in  commodity  prices  and  wages 
will  be  orderly  and  that  wages  will  not  de- 
cline first,  or  social  unrest  will  be  a  certain 
result. 

How  this  readjustment  can  be  made  with 
as  little  possible  disturbance  to  the  finan- 
cial and  industrial  world  is  the  problem 
of  the  day.  Production  should  be  kept  up 
because  European  nations  are  not  in  as 
flourishing  condition  as  we  are  and  will 
experience  difficulty  and  delay  in  financing 
their  requirements.  Countries  like  France 
and  England  with  highly  developed  indus- 
tries will  experience  the  necessity  of  a 
transition  from  female  to  male  labor  with- 
out great  difficulty.  Their  financial  prob- 
lems will  be  stupendous,  but  both  countries 
have  led  the  world  in  finance  before  the 
war  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  England 
will  remember  this  and  use  every  effort  to 
retain  her  financial  supremacy.  However, 
this  need  not  prevent  American  bankers 
from  assuming  a  position  of  financial  lead- 
ership provided  they  are  capable  and  they 
receive  the  support  of  the  Government.  We 
have  the  resources,  but  have  we  the  ex- 
perience and  ability   to  finance  the  world? 

Italv,  Greece,  Rumania,  Serbia  and  Rel- 


gium  will  be  in  an  altogether 
different  situation.  Italy  be- 
came a  great  industrial  nation 
during  the  war  and  demon- 
strated her  ability  to  produce  vast  amounts 
of  munitions  when  she  was  given  sufficient 
raw  material.  Relgium  was  important  in- 
dustrially but  it  will  take  her  some  time  to 
restore  her  plants.  The  other  countries  will 
recpiire  millions  of  dollars  of  maiuifaotured 
products.  All  of  these  countries  have  debts 
which  can  be  reduced  by  taxation  but  they 
also  have  external  credits  which  can  only 
be  reduced  by  the  export  of  gold  or  goods. 
At  this  writing,  credits  granted  by  the 
United  States  to  her  allies  amount  to 
$8,220, .'540, Ton,  interest  upon  which  at  four 
per  cent  amounts  to  nearly  $.'{20,()(M),(K)0 
yearly.  As  we  have  been  dealing  so  much 
in  billions  these  figures  may  not  mean  much 
to  the  layman,  but  to  me  they  are  actually 
staggering. 

European  nations  will  make  superhuman 
efforts  to  produce  and  produce  so  as  to  pay 
their  external  debts  and  the  interest  u{)on 
the  same.  What  they  will  do  with  their  in- 
ternal debt,  no  one  can  surmise  now.  but 
it  may  be  that  taxation  will  gradually  re- 
duce that.  At  any  rate  every  man,  woman 
and  child  will  be  utilized  in  the  production 
of  goods  for  export. 

We  have   practically  no   foreign   debt  to 
liquidate  but  we  have  an  internal  debt  ex- 
ceeding seventeen  billions,  with  the  prospect 
of  another  loan  next  spring  in  the  amount 
of  five  billions.   Aside   from   this,   a   recent 
statement    sets    forth    that    direct    Federal 
taxation  for  next  year  will  be  at  the  rate 
of  over  fifty  dollars  a  year  for  every  person 
in  the  country  !  This  is  no  small  figure  when 
it  is  considered  that  before  the  war  we  had 
no  idea  that  income  taxes  would  reach  such 
magnitude.    For    us,    this    means    that    we 
should  keep  on  producing  corn,  wheat,  po- 
tatoes, steel,  copper,  farm  implements,  etc. 
The  slogan  "business  as  usual"  was  used 
during  the  war.  Prominent  bankers  claimed 
that  people  should  be  thrifty  and  buy  only 
necessities    while   other   voices   were    heard 
to  the  effect  that  even  luxuries  should  be 
purchased    because    such    purchases    kept 
money  in  circulation  and  provided  employ- 
ment for  many   thousands  of  people.   But, 
the  argument  was  advanced  that  if  instead 
of    producing    luxuries    the    workers    could 
produce    munitions,    the    war    would    end 
sooner.   Now,   if  our  manufacturers   go  on 
producing   luxuries   and    European    peoples 
keep  on   the  same  road,  will   we  buy  such 
products  from  Europe  or  will  Europe  buy 
them  from  us?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  best 
we  can  expect  Europe  to  buy  of  us  is  raw 
material,  farm  implements,  machinery,  etc.. 
so  that  her  industries  can  produce  goods  to 
be  exported   here  to  liquidate  her  debt  to 
us.  Perhaps  we  can  afford  to  buy  luxuries 
but    Europe   cannot.    So   there   is    no   little 
problem  for  us  to  solve,  and  I  believe  that 
we  must  continue  producing  essential  prod- 
ucts for  home  ctmsumption  and  export  and 
practise  thrift  as  we  were  advised  to  dur- 
ing the  war. 

Excessive  production  will  not  only  re- 
sult in  the  lowering  of  the  c\>st  of  livius 
but  it  will  reduce  wages  to  the  level  of 
normal  times.  The  cost  of  production  low- 
ered, there  will  be  additional  iuwntive  for 
private  capital  to  expand  its  sivpe  and 
create  a  demand  for  goods  at  low  priiva. 
which  will  result  iu  keeping  labor  0(.vui>ieil. 
After  all,  if  the  wage  adjustutent  down- 
ward be  drastic  to  ct>mply  with  e^vnomie 
needs,  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  will 
soon  put  labor  and  ivmmoditv  priivs  on  • 
plane  of  equality.   The   immediate   pivhlem 
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is  to  see  that  no  (leranKoment  is  caused 
either  by  »inreasoual)l<'  (•a|>italists  or  labor 
leaders.  Only  iutelliKout  (Sivernnient  super- 
vision can  succeed  in  doing  this. 

The  transition  from  war  to  peace  with 
respect  to  capital,  labor  and  reconstruc- 
tion could  take  place,  of  course,  by  means 
of  a  radical  readjustment.  We  could  have 
wholesale  discharges  of  laboring  men.  fol- 
lowed by  labor  troubles,  strikes,  a  business 
depression.  But  this  would  result  in  eco- 
nomic loss  not  only  to  capitalists  and  labor- 
ing men  but  to  the  general  public.  I  doubt 
that  we  are  going  to  find  much  sympathy 
in  an  enlightened  country  for  Bolshevist 
ideals,  and  the  Government  can  well  afford 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  problems  without 
being  accused  of  being  paternalistic. 

The  transition  from  war  to  peace  will 
result  in  a  continued  demand  for  capital 
for  reconstruction  purposes  as  well  as  for 
the  ordinary  current  needs  of  industry. 
With  the  war  ended,  it  is  to  be  doubted 
that  the  public  will  respond  generously  to 
any  appeal  for  subscriptions  to  41  per  cent 
Government  bonds.  There  is  no  sensible 
argument  as  to  why  any  one  should  buy 
4i  or  4*  per  cent  bonds,  which  are  not  tax 
free,  when  sound  corporation  bonds  are 
selling  at  prices  returning  from  Si  to  7* 
per  cent. 

Only  patriotism  has  prompted  the 
American  public  to-  purchase  new  issues  of 
Liberty  Bonds  when  the  old  issues  were 
selling  at  a  discount.  While  the  Government 
has  recognized  this  fact  in  the  past  and 
has  thus  been  able  to  keep  down  the  in- 
terest rate,  it  must  now  recognize  the  fact 
that  the  war  is  over  and  that  municipal 
bonds  which  are  absolutely  tax-free  can  be 
purchased  at  prices  to  yield  at  high  as  4f 
per  cent  and  better.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  an  argument  for  an  interest  rate  of 
at  least  4$  per  cent  for  the  next  Govern- 
ment loan. 

In  view  of  the  great  demand  for  capital 
which  is  bound  to  ensue  in  the  next  six 
months,  I  cannot  foresee  any  appreciable 
advance  in  bond  prices.  With  current  cor- 
poration financing  being  done  on  as  high 
as  a  7J  per  cent  basis  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  nfuch  of  an  argument  for  an  advance 
in  bond  prices  until  the  successful  solution 
of  the  reconstruction  problem  can  be  safely 
discounted.  The  best  purchases  for  per- 
manent investment  are  long  term  railroad 
tK»nds  of  the  large  systems  which  at  pres- 
ent prices  yield  in  the  neighborhood  of  six 
per  cent,  old  issues  of  industrial  Ixmds, 
preferred  stf/cks  issued  before  the  war  be- 
gan. Bonds  of  puVilic  utility  comjiariles  do- 
ing business  in  large  cities  should  be  pur- 
chased particularly  as  the  public  is  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  the  five  cent  fare  can- 
not stay  at  the  r'^esent  high  cost  of  mate- 
rial and  wages.  Even  with  a  droj)  in  wages 
and  comrnorlity  jjrices.  the  five  cent  fare  is 
out  of  profK>rtion  to  the  service  ren- 
dered. 

The  course  of  railroad  stocks  will  de- 
pend very  largely  upon  how  much  money 
the  <'Joverriment  will  actually  re(|iiire  the 
railroads  to  spend  upon  their  jtroijerties 
and  whether  the  fimfinni'-s  can  sell  ser-uri- 
tie«  to  provide  for  these  imjirovements.  This 
JM  not  a  time  to  be  pesyimistic  but  it  is 
assuredly  a  time  for  our  stateHnien  and 
industrial  leaders  to  be  cf/ufcrried  alcufi; 
th''  economic  future  of  the  country.  With 
the  chang*'  drifting  to  the  Kepublican  sidf! 
at  W;i-h)ngton  there  is  some  likeljhrtorl  fif 
the  addition  of  radical  legjulation.  If  the 
fJovernmerit  control  of  railr'nids  arid  wire 
•lyntems  xhould  be  terminatefl  in  th<-  next 
yur.  there  in  no  doubt  that  the  North  will 
cornc  into  itn  own  again  and  that  buHinesH 
men  f-nn  exi»ect  pro>iperou«  tirneH  t,emj)ered 
with  more  conoiderntion  of  labor  by  capital 
•«  an  oiit'r/rne  of  the  war.. 


U.S.  Army  or  Navy 

Red     Cross,    Y.     M.    C.    A. 
and    Allied    Organizations 

Letters  of  Credit,  which  are  the  safest  and 
most  convenient  medium  for  carrying  funds, 
are  issued  by  us,  free  of  commission,  to 
those  engaged  in  war  work. 

We  have  also  sent  our  American  representative 
to  France  for  the  convenience  of  our  friends, 
with  headquarters  at  the  office  of  the  credit 
Commercial  de  France,  20  Rue  Lafayette,  Paris. 
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the  world. 

Draw  Bills  of  Exchange,  and 
make  Telegraphic  Transfers  to 
Europe,  Cuba  and  the  other  West 
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Execute  orders  for  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  Investment 
Securities. 
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Write  Today 

Get  your  name  on  our 
mailing  list.  Receive  our 
monthly  bulletin  service 
without  charge.  Be 
posted  on  investments. 
Write  to  the  office  near- 
est you. 

Ask  for  Series  No.  2489 


E\'ERY  American  who  has  sub- 
scribed to  the  Liberty  Loans  is 
interested  in  the  subject  of 
investments.  In  view  of  the  vast 
importance  of  the  bond  business  in 
the  economic  life  of  the  country,  it 
is  surprising  that  so  little  is  known 
about  bonds  and  the  bond  business. 

This  Company  with  its  59  years  of 
successful  investment  experience 
pledges  its  best  efforts  in  placing  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  are  inter- 
ested the  essentials  of  investment 
protection,  founded  upon  sound 
industrial  and   financial  standards. 


^1 


ESTABLISHED  1860 


STRAFS  BROTHERS 


V 


comp^vna: 


CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS,  $3,000,000 

Investment  Securities 

OTIS  BUILDING.  CHICAGO 


Commercial  Bank  Building 
Fort  W  ayne,  Indiana 


Farweli  Building 
Detroit.  Michigan 


Home  Office,  Ligfonier,  Indiana 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA 

CHARTERED  1836 

Capital   and    Surplus 
$10,000,000 

Member  of  Federal  Reserve  System 
E.  B.  MORRIS.  President 


The 

Mechanics  Trust  Company 

if   New   Jersey. 

BAYONNE.   N.   J. 

Commenced  Business  March  1.   1S86. 

STATK.     CITY     .VXD    COURT    DBPOSIT-VRY. 

Only    Trust    Company    in    New    Jersey    Clearing: 
Through  New   York  Clearing  House. 

Accommodations  based  on  balances  and  respon- 
sibility. 

Accounts  maintained   in  principal  cities. 

OFFICERS: 

Di'Wltt    Van    Iiiis„irk.    I'ri'Slilont 

Frederic   C.    Earl.    VUe-l'resUleut 

C.    H.    Zabrlskl.'.    Vice  rreaiiU-ut 

Wni.    R.    WlUle.    Treasurer 

Walter  J.    Only.    Ass't   Treas.    and    Asa't   Scc'y 

Max   Moraller.   Secretary 
Chas.    S.     N.>6.    Chalriiiaii    It.wnl    of    nvreotors 


BEHIND   THE   BRITISH 
FLEET 

(Continued  from  patje  Ji26) 

K<"i<l  (lays  (•(iiiiiiiK  wo  said  f-'oodby,  stepped 
into  iiiii-  Ijiiiiiili  and  then  visited  the  '■t^neen 
I'^li/alM'th."  line  uf  tlie  largest  aud  most 
ptiwerftd  siiperdreadnaiitjlit.s  iu  the  world, 
the  very  boat  that  gained  iindyiuK  fame  at 
(!jillipi)li  and  the  battle  of  Jutland.  We 
could  see  the  proud  scars  where  she  had 
been  hit  by  (Jerman  sliells.  We  then  said 
goodby  tn  our  hosts  and  as  wc  wound  our 
w.iy  to  the  dock  thru  the  maze  of  battle- 
ships I  realized  again  how  safe  the  soas 
are  under  15ritannia's  naval  rule. 


THE  FAILURE   OF   THE 
FOURTH  ESTATE 

(Continued  from  page  -'/3..') 

paperman.  as,  indeed,  the  White  House 
relies  upon  them  all  when  it  wishes  to  as- 
certain the  opinion  of  the  country  on  any 
act  or  appointment  about  to  be  made,  by 
putting  <iut  intimations  and  watching  re- 
sults. The  (lovernuu'Ut  and  its  many  agen- 
cies thus  lopped  olT — and  this  is  the  im- 
portant point — a  certain  area  that  right- 
fully belonged  to  the  reporters. 

Many  private  corporations  took  heed.  It 
was  natural  for  them  to  do  so,  in  the  first 
place  because,  as  their  units  became  larger 
and  larger,  the  work  of  publicity  had  to  be 
centralized  and  controlled  by  one  agency. 
And  it  was  natural,  in  the  second  place, 
as  a  means  of  self  defense  in  the  days  when 
nmckraking  was  the  order  of  the  day  and 
in  the  ensuing  days  when  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Law  was  trying  to  halter  or 
ganizations  that  were  or  might  be,  for  want 
of  other  legislation,  about  to  run  amuck. 
Hence  we  had  another  area  of  the  report 
ers'  field  lopped  off  and  more  of  them  called 
to  serve  special  interests.  This  tendency 
has  been  steadily  going  on.  in  some  in- 
stances with  the  result  that  one  publicity 
agent  has  been  able  to  centralize  the  pub- 
licity of  many  corporations,  in  one  organi 
zati(m  of  his  own. 

With  this  background  in  mind  one  can 
understand  better  the  facts  now  about  to 
be  given  for  the  first  time  about  aircraft 
propaganda  and  aircraft  blundering  and 
delay. 

In  June.  1D17,  it  will  be  remembered, 
there  came  the  cry  for  aeroplanes.  Aero- 
planes, thousands  of  them  !  "It  may  be.  in 
solemn  truth."  it  was  said  in  an  article  in 
this  magazine,  "that  the  war  will  have  to 
be  won  iu  the  air."  This  same  article  tiuot- 
ed.  accurately,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Aircraft  Board,  as  saying: 

We  can  set  under  way  at  one*.  If  there  i.'' 
one  thins  wo  Americans  stand  for,  it  is  quan- 
tity. For  Americans,  when  the  designinK  and 
engineerinK  work  is  done,  output  is  easy.  .\nd 
this  outv>ut  will  be  swift  and  <ure.  We  can  set 
out  forty  thousand  enpinos.  twenty  lhousan<l 
planes,  before  spring.  Give  us  the  money  and 
we  can  get  that  many  by  spring  and  incre,-<se 
the  output  steadily,  but  we  can't  do  that  if  we 
don't  start  till  months  from  now.  We  must  start 
now.    .   .   .    Hut   we   haven't   the  money  J 

The  Aircraft  Board  did  not  have  the 
money.  Sentiment  had  to  be  made  for  get 
ting  it.  So  the  country  was  appealed  to. 
thru  the  Fourth  Estate.  Iu  short  i>rder.  so 
r«iadily  did  the  spectacle  of  the  American 
"Eagle"  winning  the  war  appeal  to  Ameri 
can  imaginatimi.  Congressmen  and  Sena 
tors  were  fighting  to  have  the  honor  of  iu 
troducing  bills  that  were  no  doubt  as  luuili 
favored  universally  as  any  bills  in  the  his 
tory  of  Congress.  In  shi>rt  ortler  the  appro 
priation  bills  providing  the  unpr»Hfdent«sl 
sum  of  $t!-40,(HH).lHH)  were  passtnl,  aud 
others   followed. 

The  point  to  he  note^l  here  is  that  the 
Fourth    Kstate    uirtile    this   appeHl   wheu    it 
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had  bi-eu  formally  appoalod  to.  It  aiousod 
with  almost  automatic-  surety  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  entire  country,  in  the  space  of 
a  very  few  weeks.  How  the  Fourth  Estate 
was  thus  united  does  not  much  matter.  The 
simple  point  is  that  about  sixty  of  the 
foremost  magazine  and  newspaper  publish- 
ers of  the  United  States  were  told,  by  tech- 
nical and  executive  men  from  the  foreign 
missions  and  from  the  Aircraft  Board,  that 
the  program  was  practicable,  that  they  had 
a  chance  and  a  duty  to  do  their  bit.  that, 
indeed,  thev.  alone,  could  achieve  the  mir- 
acle. "Winning  the  war."  they  were  told, 
"is  up  to  you."  . 

Forthwith  the  Fourth  Estate  did  its  bit. 
It  accepted,  as  patriotic  men  would  do.  the 
presumption  that  if  the  appropriation  were 
provided,  victory  would  follow.  It  estab- 
lished that  presumption  thruout  the  land. 
That  presumption  existed  co^ntinuously 
until  the  whole  aircraft  problem  seemed  to 
crash  to  earth  like  a  house  of  cards  and 
investigations  and  readjustments  had  to 
follow— all  of  which  meant  such  delay  that 
American  aviators,  in  quantity,  with  planes 
in  plenty,  lost  their  chance  "to  win  the 
war." 

There  has  never  been  such  a  clean-cut 
incontrovertible  exhibition  of  the  power  of 
the  Fourth  Estate.  It  did  in  a  trice  an  un- 
heard-of thing  that  would  have  won.  or 
hastened  the  winning  ef  the  war,  if  others 
concerned  did  their  part  as  it  did  its  part. 
"Then,"  the  question  at  once  arises, 
"whv  was  it  that  the  Fourth  Estate  per- 
mitted the  failure  of  the  aircraft  program?" 
The  answer  is  that  the  Fourth  Estate 
met.  whenever,  wherever,  it  turned  to  in- 
spect that  program,  the  damning  German 
and  undemocratic  sign,  Verhoten. 

The  reporters  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Information  were  little  better  ofif  than 
the  other  one  thousand  reporters  working 
iu  one  way  or  another  with  the  press  in 
Washington.  It  was  patent  that  with  a 
wartime  program  as  vital  as  that  of  the 
aircraft  program,  and  as  hurried,  it  would 
not  have  been  practicable  for  one  thousand 
reporters  to  be  turned  loose  in  it.  And  the 
repf/rters  of  the  committee  had  to  t;ike 
what  was  given  to  them — they  had  to  Uike 
•what  the  officials  in  charge  of  the  program 
handed  to  them,  which  matter  they  wrote 
to  best  advantage,  had  corrected  and  re- 
visefl  by  saifl  officials,  gave,  in  the  form  of 
mimeographed  copies,  from  a  common 
clearing  house,  to  the  press.  It  is  jiatent 
that  thi.s  method  was  neither  unprecedent- 
ed Dfrr  wholly  undesirable.  All  this  has. 
■once  this  article  was  written,  been  proved 
by  the  Hughes  investigation.  In  a  word,  in 
fJovemmental  affairs —the  people's  affairs 
-as  in  its  relation  to  private  corporations 
ind  jirivate  individual  affairs,  the  Fourth 
KJstate  has  been  and  is  reduced  to  the  plight 
i£  a  kind  of  rrourt  of  intermediate  conjee- 
ore,  with  what  results  we  see  and  jiroba- 
Aj  will  continue  to  see  until  the  freed<mi 
»f  the  press  !«  restored  or  until  the  fJov- 
•mment  or  si*ecial  intere^is  take  it  over  en- 
irely,  or  until  wjme  other  denxive  change 
<f  wrought. 

There  are  other  results  of  thJH  manifold 
ncroachment  upon  the  (irerogatives  of  the 
resa,  which  come  rather  easily  because  re- 
•ortern  are  an  easy-going  im()erHonal  group. 
CTm?  be»it  ethicH  and  traditions  of  journal- 
mi  intend  them  to  he  imperHonal.  That  in, 
bey  learn  from  their  eiiriieMt  exiieriences 
hat  they  are  rrjjortertf  prophets  who 
'iTthteJI.  an  the  word  nhould  be  trnnslated, 
ot  prophetx  who  foretell.  The  firnt  lexvon 
b*  reji/,rt«'r  learn»  in  "When  yon  think 
mi'vf  written  «/(rnething  'N-ver.  kill  it  I" 
iikI  he  in  never  thru  learning  the  futility 
f  t/iking  Midea,  iM-cauxe  he  'm  never  thru 
itneHMlng  itruggleM  tHdween  xiden.  That 
why.  "II  one  hand,  one  iniixt   look   with 


Peace  Questionnaire  for 
January  Investors 

IN  this  time  of  peace  and  readjustment,  the  prudent  investor  will 
be  particularly  careful  to  buy  only  the  safest  and  soundest 
securities — those  which  can  pass  the  acid  tests  experience  has 
developed  and  which  always  can  be  depended  upon  to  determine 
the  soundness  of  any  investment.  Particularly  is  this  true  of 
securities  yielding  an  abnormally  high  interest  return. 

We  have  prepared  an  invaluable  piece  of  investment  literature  in 
the  form  of  a  questionnaire,  which  should  be  in  the  library  of  every 
investor.     Among  the  tests  in  this  questionnaire  are  the  following: 
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1.  How  close  is  the  investment  to  the 
property  on  which  it  is  based?  Is  it 
a  first  mortgage,  a  junior  lien,  an 
unsecured  promise  to  pay,  or  a 
share  in  ownership? 

2.  V/hat  is  the  nature  of  the  property 
behind  the  investment  and  is  its 
value  ample  for  safety  during  all 
periods  and  conditions? 

3.  Is  the  issuing  corporation  dealing 
in  a  necessarj-  commodity  or  ser- 
vice, indispensable  to  the  public  at 
all  times? 


4.  Are  its  earnings  increasing  so  as 
to  keep  pace  with  the  high  cost  of 
material  and  labor? 

5.  Are  the  bonds  or  notes  steadily 
paid  off  in  cash,  year  by  year,  out 
of  the  earnings  of  the  company,  or 
must  they  be  refunded  when  they 
mature  by  contracting  new  debts? 

6.  Is  the  purpose  of  the  issue  to  in- 
crease the  earnings  of  the  borrow- 
ing corporation,  or  merely  for  re- 
funding purposes? 


If  the  investor  applies  these  tests  to  the  securities  offered  him,  he  realizes  w/hy 
it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  more  than  6?c  on  his  funds  with  real  safety — 
the  safety  demanded  by  trustees,  executors,  institutions,  and  the  most  prudent 
class  of  individual  purchasers. 

The  first  mortgage  serial  bonds,  safeguarded  under  the  Straus  Plan,  meet  these 
fundamental  tests.  Their  thirty-seven  year  record  of  prompt  payment  without 
a  loss  during  war  and  peace  conditions,  indicates  their  soundness.  They  yield 
full  6'i.  \Vrite  today  for  our  booklet,  'Questionnaire  for  Investors,"  and  our 
current  offerings  of  high  grade  first  mortgage  65fc  bonds.    Ask  for 

Circular  No.  A-912 

iMSTRAUS  ^  CO. 


Established  1882 
NEW  YORK 
150  Broadway 

Detroit  Minneapolis 

Penobscot  Bldt  Loeb  Arcade  BIdg. 


Incorporated 
CHICAGO 
Straus  Building 

San  Francisco  Philadelphia 

Crocker  Bldg.  Stock  Exchange  Bldg. 


THESE  BULLETINS 

of  The  Efficiency  Society  which  have  perma- 
nent value  .irc  offered  to  readers  of  The 
Inflependent  interested  in  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  efficiency  in  business.  Of  some 
we  have  a  ts"'"'  supply — of  others  only  a 
few. 

2.  Efficiency.      Scientific     Management     and 

Organized    Labor    Chipman 

3.  Scientific    Management    and    Labor.. Frey 

4.  The    Brief    for   Scientific   Management. 

Farnham 

5-   Handling    Men     Radford 

<j.  Employment    Plan    Blackford 

lo.    Employment    Department    Mcthorls  Kurncly 
I.;.   Wage     Systems     of     Scientific     Manage- 
ment      Kent 

13.   Routing,    Schedule   and    Despatch    Discus- 
»ion. 

18.  Cooperation    between    Competitors, 

Dickinson 

19.  Scientific     Management     and     the     Lahor 

I'rohlem     Kent 

24.  The  Development  of  an  Organization. 

Dirkerman 

26.  Purchasing    Twyford 

27.  The    Kan'iling  of  Men Grieves 

zH.    Imagination     in    Sale»m.in«hip Brisco 

29.   Bibliography   of    Business    Management, 

Nystrom 
30..  Efficiency  of  Preparedness  in   Business. 

Calder 
32.  Discussion   on   Time   Study. 

34.  Insurance  as  a  Stabilizer  of  Efficiency, 

Gooding 

35.  f'osf    CommiHec. 
37.   Sales    Committee. 

3H.   f^fficiency  and  South  American  Trade. Kics 

Order  by  number;  remit  with  order  amount 

to    eovr    '  •:•!      it     teti    erritH    <arh 

National  Efficiency  Society 

11!>  W.  40lh  SI.  N«-w  York  Clly 


^  9        Thirty-seven  years  without  loss  to  any  investor        •  ^ 


Business  Established  1853 
Incorporated  1904 


Horace  S.   Ely  & 
Company 

Real  Estate 

Agents 

Brokers 

Appraisers 

21  Liberty  Street 
New  York 
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The  Value  of 
a  Surety  Bond 

1  ht*  bonding  businessof  thf  pres- 
ent day  is  un  a  iiniluriuly  iirni  basis 
o(  financial  strength. 

At  the  same  lime,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  most  desirable  Surety  Bond 
is  that  ut  the  company  whose  repu- 
tation for  prompt  payment  of  just 
claims  is  universally  recognized. 

in  both  ability  and  willingness  to 
meet  just  claims  promptly,  the 
American  Surety  Co.  has  thorough- 
ly earned  the  confidence  and  good 
will  of  the  business  world. 

For  Fidelity,  Surety,  Contract. 
Judicial  or  Burglary  Bonds  consult 


"111  '1 

t 

33J1J1, 


1  .-«,  tsfiiLr.*' 


tiii'i'" 
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AMERICAN  SURtir 
SUILDINC 


of 

Newlfbrk 

Founded  1884 

100  Broadway 

(Telephone  Rector  9525) 


189  Montague  St.  — Brooklyn— Tel.   Main  1450 
Branch  Offices $4  Agencies  Throughout  Am:; rica 

F.  W.  LAFRENTZ  R.  R.  BROWN 

President  First  Nice-President 


I  F'-tr  30  years  vve  have  been  paying'  our  customers 
ittid  bigliest  returus  consistent  with  conservative 
linethod^.  Fir^t  niort^a^e  loans  of  $l.'UU^aud  up 
Jwlinh.  we  can  recouiniend  after  the  Dii»t  thorough 
■cr-iiial  iiivealj^tioD.  I'.caee  ask  Inr  L.ftn  List  C»u.  710 
:<^-.*i  tortitieates  of  Deposit  also  for  saving  Invesiurs. 


PERK  NS&CO.  Lawrence  Kans 


iiiiimmiirESTABusHEDi665:jsiiiiTmii 
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January  Investments 

At  Unusually  Low  Prices 

DeDominations  $100  $500  aod  $1000 
Rales  6\-27c  to  8% 

We  offer  a  carefull;'  selected  list  of 
well-secured  investmenls  available  in 
maturities  from  I  to  2U  years. 

They  are  in  every  case  secured  by 
industries  which  have  proved  their 
stability  during  the  past  unsettled  con- 
ditions and  which  are  absolutely 
essential  at  all  times. 

Prices  of  securities  are  steadily 
rising  toward  normal  levels  and  we 
suggest  that  you  take  advantage  of 
present  low  prices  to  secure  a  large 
income  return  for  several  years.  Act 
at  once  by   sending  for    Booklet    No. 

10I9AB. 

Peabody 
Houglitoliiig&Co. 

(Eatablished   1865) 
10  South  LaSalle  St.,  Chicag^o,  III. 


^ 
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ngit't  iiptiii  a  tondeney  ttf  late  becoming 
iimri-  iiiiat  imit'c  aiiparciit  that  of  tiiriiiiig 
tlif   lU'Ws  ('(iliMiiiis  of   |ia|it>rs   to   sclli.sli   t'luls 

aiitl,  till  tlic  otlicr  liaiiil,  t'oiitiiiiic  tif  eliiiK 
to  i)ur  respt'ct  for  iic\vs|ia|icriin'ii  a.s  u 
fjroiip.  Tlu'ir  iiifiital  iuti'Kiity  is  their  pride, 
and  n  re.stilt  of  tliis  is  that  their  united 
judKineut  is  better,  it  is  freiiuently  said  by 
Washington  otlicials,  than  that  of  any  Kronp 
of  men  whatever.  They  are  scientists,  not 
lyrieists;  they  are  (Higs  in  a  great  aixi  won- 
derful machine,  not  individuals  wlio  have 
special  ideas  to  champioa  or  to  ojipose. 
This  character  of  trained  re|iorteis  makes 
them  careless  of  tlie  limitations  hciii}; 
placed  upon  the  vital  funititui  that  they 
perform. 

There  nre  many  signs,  only  a  few  of 
which  have  been  described  here,  that  we 
are  in  a  lull  in  which  much  of  the  l^oiirth 
Estate  is  groidng.  The  radical  press,  which 
is  certain  to  rise  with  new  luight,  since  the 
war  is  over,  is,  for  the  nonce,  smashed 
down  under  cover  by  both  private  inter- 
ests and  (lovernnient  interests.  On  one 
hand  many  private  interests  st(>adily 
are  encroaching  upon  the  field  of 
the  Fourth  Kstate.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  part  i>f  the  governmental  control  of 
various  industries,  such  as  the  railroad  and 
the  telegiaph.  the  (iovernment  has  been, 
and  is,  doing  likewise.  Special  interests,  by 
\arious  means,  are  extending  their  control 
or  possession  of  more  and  more  daily, 
weekly  and  monthly  publications — neces- 
>arily — if  put  to  the  test  they  say — in  self 
defense,  which  is  something  that  any  one 
who  knows  their  point  of  view  can  easily 
appreciate. 

Kut  now  conies  peace !  And  tho  the 
(Iovernment,  during  the  war,  "got  be- 
hind" the  power  of  the  entire  Fourth 
Estate  by  adding  to  the  Official  Bulletin, 
its  daily,  a  weekly  newspaper,  by  utilizing 
also  means  of  conveying  information  that 
have  heretofore  been  neglected,  that  is,  by 
sending  out  1€.()00  Four-Minute  Men  to 
address  audiences  in  motion  picture  thea- 
ters, by  using  the  motion  pictures,  too,  by 
printing  and  distributing  pamphlets  and 
books  and  using  other  means  of  reaching 
the  people  of  this  country — soon  it  will 
have  abandoned  most  of  these  media.  The 
lialnuce  of  i)ower.  then,  will  fall  to  the  re- 
maining Most  Powerful.  The  emergency, 
aud  the  battle  between  sides,  will  be  over, 
the  powerful  will  have  been  stimulated,  not 
weakened. 

All  this  steady  but  sure  alteration  in 
the  all'airs  of  the  Fourth  Estate  is  of  sig- 
nificance. 

It  may  mean,  conceivably,  naught  more 
than  such  a  transition,  such  a  unification 
of  interests  as  is  occuniug  all  over  the 
world,  such,  conceivably,  as.  looking  back- 
ward, we  shall  anon  rejoice  at. 

Nevertheless,  it  behooves  us  to  note  and 
to-  remember : 

That  this  was  a  war  for  freedom. 

That  this  war  began  in  a  "battle  of  the 
books."  that  it  was  begun  by  books,  aud 
won  by  books,  'and  will  have  its  full  fruits 
reaped  by  books;  that  long  before  troops 
marched  athwart  the  freedom  of  little  es- 
tates, words,  in  orderly  array,  marched 
first — the  children  with  the  sword. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Magistrate — You  certainly  committed 
this  burglary  in  a  remarkably  ingenious 
way  ;  in  fact,  with  ipiite  exceptional  cun- 
ning. 

I'lisonei — Now,  yer  Honor,  no  flattery, 
if  \ ou  plt>ase  ;  if  there's  one  thing  1  'ates, 
it's  llattery.— 7'i<-/{i<s. 

We  have  been  married  ten  years  witlunit 
an  argument. 

That's  right.  Let  her  have  her  own  way. 
Don't  argue. — Boston   Trunsrript. 


A  New  Life  Insurance 
Policy 

affording  unexcelleci  insurance 
service;  a  combination  of  low 
cost,  high  values,  and  a  newand 
original  total  disability  feature, 
providing  in  the  event  of  total 
and  permanent  disablement 
from  any  cause: 

1.  Waiver   of    future  pre- 

miums. 

2.  A    monthly    income    to 

policyholders  through- 
out life. 

3.  Payment  to  beneficiary 

of  full  sum  at  death 
of  insured. 


Full  information  ma\)  be  obtained 
from 

The  Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 


Independence  Square 


Philadelphia 


AN  INCOME  FOR  LIFE 

Of  all  the  investment  opportunities  offered 
tiiere  are  few  indeed  not  oi)en  to  eritieism. 
Absolute  safety  is  tlie  first  requisite  and  ade- 
quate and  uniform  return  equally  iinpirtant. 
anil  tliese  seem  incompatible.  Aside  from  gov- 
erninciit  bonds,  (lie  return  under  wlii<li  is 
small,  there  is  notliini?  more  sure  and  icrtain 
tiian  an  annuity  witii  the  METROPOLITAN 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  by  whi.h  the 
income  iiuaiantecd  for  a  eertain  lifetime  is 
larger  by  far  tlian  would  be  earned  on  an 
equal  amount  deposited  iu  an  institution  for 
savings,  or  invested  in  securities  giving  rea- 
sonable safety.  Thus  a  payment  of  $5,000  by 
a  man  agi'd  07  would  provide  an  annual  in- 
come of  $023.60  absolutely  beyond  questi.>n  of 
doubt.  The  Anuultv  Department.  METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 
New  York,  will  give  advice  as  to  the  return 
at    any    age,    male    or    female. 


"Textbook  of  Wall  Street " 

INCLUDING 
History    N.    Y.    Stock    Exchange. 
History    N.    Y.    Curb. 
How   Tliese    .Markets    Piffer. 
.Vrt    of    Speculation    for    riofits. 
.\ugmenting    Due's    Income. 
How   to   Dpen   an   Account. 
Mi'tliods    of    Trading. 
Dictionary  of   Wall  Street. 


Limited    Edition    now   ready    for   distribution. 
Copy  free  upon  request-Specify  T.  B.  S 


INVKST.MKN  r    Si:il  Kll'lKS.  | 

Suite  906,  20  Broad  St..  New  York  | 

Philadelphia  Hairisbxirg 

DIRECT  PRIVATE  WIRES 


.1 


INSURANCE 

Service  of  The  Independent 

A  constantly  incrcasiiiii  nuiubof 
of  reailers  are  securing  valuablo 
information  throui^h  tho  Insur- 
aiKo  Service  Oepartniont  con- 
iluctotl  by  W.  v..  I'lulcrwooJ, 
I  ^ircctiM". 


December  28,  1918 


THE     INDEPENDENT 
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GROUP  INSURANCE 
STABILIZES  LABOR 

BY  W.  E.  UNDERWOOD 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE   INDEPENDENT 
INSURANCE   SERVICE 

JUDGED  on  the  basis  of  net  results  to 
time  and  effort  invested,  the  address 
made  by  Mr.  Eugenius  H.  Outerbridge, 
president  of  the  Pantaso'te  Leather  Com- 
pany and  a  former  president  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
to  the  members  of  the  Association  of  Life 
Insurance  Presidents  in  annual  convention 
at  the  Hotel  Astor  this  month,  was  more 
effective  than  anything  in  that  line  of 
which  I  have  been  witness  in  many  years. 

Mr.  Outerbridge  discussed  Group  Insur- 
ance as  an  influence  in  promoting  stabil- 
ity in  labor  aggregations.  I  think  his  occu- 
pancy of  the  rostrum  did  not  exceed  twenty 
minutes  of  time;  but  what  he  said,  the  in- 
formation he  gave  to  employers  and  em- 
ployees, particularly  the  former,  freighted 
them  with  unusual  value.  I  say  this  as  one 
who,  in  the  course  of  thirty  years  at  in- 
surance conventions,  has  listened  to  hun- 
dreds— perhaps  thousands — of  addresses, 
most  of  them  a  waste  of  time. 

I  am  impressed  by  an  incidental  fact  in 
connection  with  the  story  which  is  really 
Mr.  Outerbridge's  address.  Perhaps  it 
would  have  evaded  my  mind  but  for  this 
allusion  which  he  made  to  his  own  business. 
He  .said :  "In  a  factory  making  a  product 

which  had  been  a  new  creation. ."  Pan- 

tasote  is.  I  believe,  a  manufactured  fabric, 
a  substitute  for  leather  in  covering  furni- 
ture and  is  perhaps  employed  for  other 
purpo.ses.  All  properly  constituted  persons 
appreciate  the  proverbial  growing  of  two 
blades  of  grass  where  one  grew  before ;  but 
there  is  a  feeling  nothing  short  of  fascina- 
tion for  the  achievement  which  produces 
something  of  service  and  value  that  previ- 
ously never  existed.  I  don't  know  that  Mr. 
Outerbridge  is  the  inventor  of  pantasote 
but  it  is  a  creation,  useful  and  beautiful 
and  he  is  connected  with  it. 

And  now  to  carry  this  idea  further,  we 
identify  Mr.  Outerbridge  as  the  first  patron 
of  another  creation — Group  Insurance.  In 
referring  to  his  presence  as  a  speaker  be- 
fore the  Association  of  Life  Insurance 
Presidents,  he  .said  : 

"I  have  been  asked  to  speak  on  the  topic 
of  group  insurance  as  an  economic  measure 
and  of  its  effect  in  stabilizing  labor. 

"I  assume  that  this  honor  has  fallen  to 
rne  because  I  am  informed  my  comfiany 
was  the  first  employer  in  the  United  States 
to  have  a  group  of  employees  covered  by 
life,  health  and  accident  insurance  at  the 
cost  of  the  business  and  without  charge 
to  the  men." 

Altho  it  contradicts  another  I  heard 
some  years  ago,  this  statement  is  plain, 
direct  and  unerjiiivocal  and  is  probably 
hu-'C(]  on  information  furnished  by  the  in- 
surer, the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  So- 
Hety.  A«  pres<frving  all  the  prrrjirieties  of 
hii'-inesH  romance,  it  should  please  us  to 
know  that  these  two  creations  are  so  clo.se- 
ly  asHOciated.  Having  iflentified  the  E(|uit- 
able  as  the  life  insurance  company  which 
introduced  the  Hystem  of  group  inHurance, 
it  is  alfto  proper  and  just  that  I  should 
not  omit  the  name  of  the  man  in  whfrse 
brain  that  systero  was  evolved,  Mr.  William 
./.  (irHharn,  who  since  it<<  adoption  by  fh<' 
company  has  b'-en  the  head  of  the  rh-part- 
ment  in  which  it  has  been  continuously 
and  sufcessfully  operaterl. 

We  will  now  return  to  what  Mr.  Outer- 
hrldg'-  had  to  say  rettp'-cfing  the  vnlu«'  of 
'  ■  'ir»    innurance    in     Mt.lving    Bome    <>t    the 

■iiifiuiif.  problems  in  his  businesH.  His  waH 


"One  policy  of  The  Home  of  New  York  recommends  another" 

ELBRIDGE  G.  SNOW,  President 


ORGANIZED  1853 


THE  HOME 

INSURANCE     COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 

Head  Office :  No.  56  Cedar  Street 

Buyers  of 

Fire  and  other  kinds  of  insurance  are  invited 
to  investigate  the  Reputation  of  "THE  HOME 
OF  NEW  YORK"  for  Fair  Dealing  and 
Prompt  Adjustment  and  Payment  of  Losses. 
The  Company's  business  poUcy  for  Sixty-five 
years  of  Equal  Protection  for  all  Policyholders 
and  its  large  underwriting  capacity  are  matters 
of  general  interest  to  all  buyers  of  insurance. 

Fire  and  Lightning,  Automobile  (Full  Cover  in  Combination  Policy), 
Explosion,  Hail,  Marine  (Inland  and  Ocean),  Parcel  Post,  Profits 
and  Commissions,  Registered  Mail,  Rents,  Rental  Values,  Sprinkler 
Leakage,  Tourists'  Baggage,  Use  and  Occupancy,  Windstorm,  Full 
War  Cover. 

Ask  for  a  Policy  in  "THE  HOME  OF  NEW  YORK!" 

Agents  in  Cities,  Towns  and  Villages  throughout  the  United 
States  and  its  possessions,  and  in  Canada. 

STRENGTH      REPUTATION      SERVICE 
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CHARTERED   1863 


United   States  Trust  Company  of  New  York 

45-47   WALL  STREET 


CAPITAL,  $2,00U,UUU 


SIRPLUS  AND  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS,  $14,207,995.67 


THK  COMPANY   ACTS  A8  KXECUTOR,    ADMINISTRATOR.  TRUSTER.  GUARDIAN,    DEPOS 
ITARY  OF  COURT  MONEYS,  and  In  other  recoKnized  lru8t  cupuulties. 

It   allowH  interest   at  curn-nt   ratrs  rjn   'Irposits,  anti   hoMs,  iiianaKcs  and   invests  money,  securities 
and  other  property,   real   or  personal,   for    imlivi'liiaK.    'stales   and   corporations. 

EDWARD   W.   SHELDON.    Preiidont 
WILLIAM  M.   KIHOBtEY.   Vioe-Preildent  WILFRED    J.    WORCESTER,    Secretary 

WILLIAMSON   PELL.   Aiiittant   Secretary  CHARLES   A.    EDWARDS,    >(1   Aaiiitant   Secretary 


WM.  KOCKI'.PELLBK 
I'kANK  I.YMAN 
JOHN  ).  I'MKI-PS 
I.KWIH  CASS  I.HDYARD 


TRUSTEES 
JOHN  A.  STLWAKT.  Chairman  oi  Hoard 
I.YMAN  J.  GAGF.  ARTHUR  CtlRTISS  JAMHS 


I'AYNI-   WlinNI'.V 

i-i>wARi>  w.sm-i.noN 

CIIAUNCIiV   KI-I'.I' 


HI'INRY  W.  (le  I-OREST 
WIt.I.IAM   M.  KINGSI.IY  WM.    VINCI'.NT  ASTOR 

WII.MAM    STI'WARIKJM     fllAS     I-.    IIOl-lMAN 
OfWH'.N  MII.I.S  WILLIAM  SI.OANI': 

f:oRNi'i.ii;s  N.  ni.iss,  ;u. 
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CHAKlERtU  IN  18J0 


New  York  Life  Ins.  and  Trust  Co. 

52  WALL  STREET,   NEW  YORK 

Granli  Annuities.      Accepts  Trusts  created  by  Will  or  otherwise, 

Manaiies  Property  as  Agent  for  the  owners.     Allows  interest  on 

deposites  payable  after  ten  days'  notice.     Legal  Depository 

for  Executors,  Trustees  and  Money   in  Suit. 


Accepts  only  Private  Trusts  and  Declines   all  Corporation  or  other  Public  Trusts 


STATEMENT— At  the  Clote  of  Ba*ine»t  on  November  Ut.  1918 


ASSETS 

Real    Ksiale     

huiith   and  Miirtgages    

l^iaiii  uii   i'ullatersls    

Hills    Uei-oivable     

Ca^h   III   Ci'Miiiuiiy'!)  Vaults 

Cash  nil    Dvi'iiHUe 

AeiTueJ  Int..  Rents,  Suspense  Acc't.&c. 
Uuntis   and  Stocks 


»2,20 

3.75 

«» 

■2.97 

l.Ml 

83 
19.29 


9.35 
1.50 
5.37 
U,2H 
5, -JO 
0,84 
7.72 
7,74 


8.07 
8.74 
SOU 
1)31 
7.«0 
1.89 
3.14 
1.28 


132.508, 024. 23 


LIABILITIES 

CapUal    Stock    

.Surplus   Kuiid   and  I'ndtvtded  I'rotlta. 

l)i'l>usites    111   Trust 

Life    liisuMiiu'e    Kuiul 

Aiiiiully    Kuiid    

Interest  Due  Depusltors,   Taxes,  &c.  . 


(1.000. 

4,40U. 

23,«13, 

3lil 

2,172 

954, 


0011.00 
4llii.li2 
701.34 
0S3.42 
82  4.32 
008.53 


$32,508,024.23 


TRUSTEES 


Charles  G.   Thompson 
Krederie  \V.    Stevens 
Stuyvesant   Klsli 
Kdinuiid   L.    Itaylles 
Henry  A.    C.    Taylor 
Columbus  O'D.  Iselln 


W.   £nilen  Roosevelt 
Augus'-s   D.    JullUard 
Cleveland   H     Dodge 
Thomas   Denny 
Lincoln  Cn  iiivvell 
Paul  Tuckerman 


Walter  Korr 
Ilnvvurd  Tovviisend 
Kugciie  Delano 
Alfred  K.    Marling 
Aloses  Taylor 
Edward  M.  Townsend 


Kdvvard  J.    Hancy 
Henry   I'arlsh.    Jr. 
Nicholas  Hiddle 
William  M.   Crulkshank 
.Stephen   1'.    Nash 
Lewis  Silencer  Morris 
Joseph  n.    Choate.  Jr. 


Henry  Parish.   Jr  ,    l»t  Yiee-Pre». 
Zegcr  W.    Vai.   Zelm,    id    Yice-Pre: 
S     M.    H     llipluns,    .id  Vicr-t'res. 


WALTER   KERR,   President 

Irving  L.  Roe,  Secretary. 

J.  Louis  Van  Zelm,  Aast.  Secy. 


John  C.    Vedder,   Aist.   Secy. 
Algernon  J.  Purdy,   As»t.   Secy. 
William  B.   -Vustin,   Aunt.    Secy. 


LIVERPOOL  ^  _,__, 

AND  LONDON 

AND  GLOBE 

INSURANCE  CO.,  Ltd. 

Seventy   Years  in  the   United  States 

Losses    Paid  in   the    United   States  $155,000.00 

CLASSES  OF  INSURANCE  WRITTEN 


Fire 

Lightninji; 

Ocean   Marine 
Automobile 
Tornado 
Vessel 


Explosion 
Bombardment 
War  Risks 
Motor  Boat 
Tourist  Floater 
Postal  Insurance 


Use  and  Occupancy 
Sprinkler  Leakage 
Commissions 
Railroad 
Profits 


Rent 


A^eiu  York  Office:  80  William  Street 


^ 

OUR  POLICIES  HAVE  A  REPUT.A.TI()X  WORLDWIDE 

Agents  Everywhere 


1850— 1918 

THE  UNITED  STATES  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

In  the  City  of  New  York                   Issues  Guaranteed  Contracts 

JOHN  P.   MUNN,  M.  D., 
President 

Fl.NANCE  C0.\1MITTEE 

CLARENCE   H.    KELSEV 

President     Title    Guarantee     and 

Trust    Co. 

WILLIAM   II.    PORTER 

Banker 

EDWARD   TOWNSEND 

President   Importers  and   Traders 

National    Jlank- 

Cioixl  men,  whether  experienced  in  life  in- 
surance  or   not,   may   make   direct   contracts 
with   this   Company,    for   a   limited   territory 
if  desired,  and  secure  for  themselves,  in  ad- 
dition to  first  year's  commission,  a  renewal 
interest   insuring  an  income  .for  the   future 
Address    the    Company   at   its   Home    Oftice, 
Mo.  277  Broadway,   New  York  City. 

1 

a  new  product.  It  could  coimiiiiiKl  the  serv- 
ices of   no    truiiu'd    workers.    The   work    re 
ipiired    intelliKeii<e    and    special    care;    in 
some  (leparlnicnls  ciliicafcd  skill  was  c.s.sen 
liiil.    Tiie    iiiiimifactiircrs    fotiiid    tiieir    iiio.-t 
.sfrioiis  (lifliciiltics  to  be  "due   to  an  uuex 
piainetl    restlessness   and   coiistant   shifting 
of  men."  None  of  the  usual  labor  troiililcs 

strikes,  coniplaiuts  about  workiuj;  t-ou- 
ilitions  or  over  pay  were  experienced.  Men 
were  pgiid  for  sixty  hours  a  week  where 
tmt  (ifty-five  were  rendered;  lihei-al  Christ- 
mas bonuses,  gradually  inerensing  with 
workmen's  tenure  of  service,  wei-e  award- 
ed. But,  as  Mr.  Outerbridgo  continues: 

"NotwithstjindiiiK  these  arraiiRcments  we 
experienced  a  chiniKe  in  the  personnel  of 
our  force  averaKiiiK  about  *{5  per  cent  an- 
nually, due  to  no  sjieeifie  cause  that  we 
could  discover  except  the  restlessness  of 
Vhiit  we  leariu'd  to  call  'miRratory  labor.' 

"It  was  too  exi)eiisive  training  .'{,'>  per 
cent  (►f  the  force  to  have  them  leave  juat 
as  they  were  becomiuK  useful.  New  and 
untrained  men  meant  a  larger  proimrtion 
of  damaged  product.  The  constant  changes 
meant  lo.ss  of  production  and  loss  of  pro- 
duction meant  increased  overhead,  and 
lieavy  overhead  often  means  the  diflVi-ence 
between  a  profitable  or  a  losing  enterprize." 

This  baffling  situation  set  Mr.  Outer- 
bridge  to  the  task  of  studying  the  psychol- 
ogy of  labor  and  he  gradually  convinced 
himself  that  the  solution  of  the  problem 
rested  solely  with  employers.  He  states 
that  enlightened  .self-interest  requires  that 
the  labor  question  should  be  viewed  as  a 
human  problem  as  much  as  an  economic 
one :  that  the  victories  which  labor  will 
win  thru  unions  or  the  law  will  never  allay 
the  iinrest;  and  that  industrial  peace  and 
contentment  will  come  only  when  employers 
freely  concede  to  laborers,  as  partners  in 
every  enterprize.  an  equitable  sharo  of  the 
fruits  proportionable  to  the  contributions 
which  labor  makes. 

"But  it  was  also  necessary."  he  added, 
that  li>bor  should  develop  the  steadiness  of 
application,  the  interest  and  friendly  con- 
fidence expected  of  a  partner,  to  enable  its 
contribution  to  be  gaged  and  apportioned." 
Seeking  for  sonle  reciprocal  relation  or  feel- 
ing as  the  starting  point  of  a  real  interest 
by  employees,  the  effects  of  pension  sys-  ■ 
tems  and  other  forms  were  studied  without 
any  encouraging  results.  "I  concluded,"  said 
Mr.  Outerbridge.  "that  we  must  reach  the 
home  life  and  the  families  of  the  men,  be- 
lieving that  thru  that  influence  a  greater 
permanency  in  the  employment  could  be 
secured." 

At  this  point  in  his  researches  he  was 
made  actpiainted  with  the  plans  the  Equit- 
able was  considering  thru  which  employees 
ctiuld  be  covered  in  groups  against  the  haz- 
ards of  death,  sickness  and  accidents.  He 
studied  the  plan  carefully,  the  ♦\>nviction 
growing  in  him  that  "for  intrinsic  valiu» 
as  compared  to  cost  this  was  the  very  first 
ste])"  toward  the  stabilization  of  labor  timi 
the  strengthening  «>f  the  relations  between 
employers  and  employees  for  their  mutual 
benefit  jind  the  improvement  of  business 
The  Pantasote  Company  finally  adopted  the 
system  and  became  the  first  insured  under 
a  group  policy.  In  the  following  extracts 
Mr.  Outerbriilge  ndates  the  sequel: 

As  many  of  the  men  were  foreiRners.  a  hric!' 
synopsis  of  the  plan  waa  placanled  in  several 
liinttuaKes  thruout  the  plant  and  fir«vk  and 
Huntiarian  prietsts  were  asked  to  adilress  the 
employees  of  their  race  in  their  native  iot\iiue. 
e\plainiiijr  the  benefits  and  that  it  would  ixxst 
the   men    nothinR. 

1  sometimes  wonder  if  that  at  first  mad^'  them 
value  it  at  nothing.  We  thotight  they  had  under- 
stood it  hut  i-ertainly  for  a  while  we  .saw  u»> 
ohanKe  in   oonditiona. 

Our  rtrst  claini  was  an  accident  case  of  m 
churae'er—  rf  yovini;  man  wa-s  hurt,  was  in  h. 
tal  for  a  week  or  so  and  then  retuinexl  to  « 
When  he  opened  his  i\ext  pay  envelope  he  f. 
some  money  and  a  check — he  askt\l  the  for> 
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what  it  was,  and  was  sent  to  the  office  to  find 
out.  On  being  told  that  it  was  his  insurance 
when  he  was  laid  up.  he  was  very  indignant, 
declared  anprrily  he  had  not  agreed  to  insure 
and  would  never  pay  anything.  Unable  to  pacify 
him,  the  secretary  finally  said,  "Write  your 
name  on  the  back  of  that  paper  and  I  will  give 
you  thirty-seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  ($37.50) 
for  it."  "What,"  he  exclaimed  excitedly.  "You 
give  me  money  for  that  insurance  paper?"  and 
then,  when  he  had  gathered  up  the  bills,  he 
rushed  from  the  office  shouting  to  the  men  in 
the  yard,  "See!  the  company  gives  me  $37.50 
for  having  had  my  collar-bone  broken,  being  hit 
by  the  pitcher  playing  baseball  on  Sunday." 

Our  next  case  was  a  married  man  with  six 
children,  who  broke  his  leg  on  the  ice  by  jump- 
ing over  a  high  fence  instead  of  going  out  the 
gate.  The  several  hundred  dollars  paid  him  in 
lieu  of  wages,  which  he  had  otherwise  lost,  and 
in  settling  hospital  and  doctor's  charges  made 
him  more  than  a  convert,  a  missionary  indeed 
for  this  new  and  previously  unheard  of  insur- 
ance that  came  to  his  own  and  his  family's  aid 
in  the  time  of  need ;  and  then  when  the  benefits 
were  once  experienced  the  fact  that  as  long  as 
he  remained  in  the  employ  it  cost  him  nothing, 
magnified,  rather  than  minimized  the  value  he 
attached  to  it. 

An  occasional  death  claim  occurred  where 
larger  sums  accrued  to  next  of  kin,  and  by  that 
time  the  men  understood  what  this  protection 
meant,  and  had  talked  enough  about  it  to  at- 
tract others  to  the  plant  seeking  employment, 
and  after  a  couple  of  years  our  labor  turnover 
had  decreased  to  about  15  per  cent,  while  our 
production  increased,  and  the  proportion  of 
seconds  or  inferior  products  showed  a  distinct 
reduction. 

Group  insurance,  therefore,  justified  itself 
both  in  business  results  and  in  humane  benefits, 
which  the  employee  felt  flowed  from  the  partic- 
ular business  organization  of  which  he  formed  a 
part  and  which  he  could  accept  without  feeling 
himself  an  object  of  charity.  Thus,  it  may  in- 
deed be  said,  is  "Wisdom  justified  of  her  chil- 
dren." 

Some  of  our  employees  could  not  have  passed 
a  medical  examination  for  life  insurance,  and 
of  those  who  could,  many  would  not  have  had 
the    forethought   or   thrift   to    do   so. 

A  study  of  the  death  claims  in  the  two  groups 
with  which  I  am  connected  as  an  employer  de- 
veloped the  fact  that  53  per  cent  had  no  other 
insurance  whatsoever,  and  that  47  per  cent  had 
insurance  averaging  only  about  $150  each.  An 
our  groups  were  relatively  siriall,  I  have  had 
this  checked  against  the  entire  experience  of  the 
company  carrying  the  insurance,  and  learn  that 
these  proportions  represent  a  fair  average.  In 
fact  it  appears  that  about  40  per  cent  of  all 
employees  covered  by  group  insurance  have  had 
no  other  protection. 

Think  of  40  per  cent  of  the  wage  earners  of 
this  country  living  without  life  insurance  or  any 
form  of  protection  for  themselves  or  for  those 
whom  they  support !  Thu."  they  carry  the  hazard 
of  twin  calamiti'>s.  a  complete  financial  collapse 
coincident  with  death. 

Employers  who  have  tried  paying  out  of  pocket 
to  the  needy  families  of  workers  dying  in  their 
service  may  spend  as  much  a«  the  premium 
eoeta  for  group  in.^uranc.  but  that  will  not  pro- 
duce the  same  effect  upon  their  remaining  work- 
ers that  would  come  from  the  group  plan  of  giv- 
ing each  employee  a  life  and  casualty  certificate 
in  a  good  company.  The  group  plan  is  a  gift  to 
all  alik« — and  I  am  informed  that  some  of  the 
b«-neficiarie>!  have  actually  framed  these  certi- 
ficates and  proudly  hung  them  in  their  home«. 
These  may  be  extreme  case>4  of  appreci.ilion  V>ut 
they  illustrate  the  human  instinrt  whifli  gives 
extra  recognition  to  th';  employer  whose  insur- 
ance plan  give«  protection  to  all  rathT  than 
merely  the  chance  of  a  charity  payment  to  the 
mont  needy.  And  it  may  he  nolefl  that  there  i* 
va»tly  more  s"lf-re«pert  in  the  process  of  col- 
lecting an  insurance  policy  than  there  Is  in  ac- 
cepting the  charitable  gift  of  an  employer — as 
the   needy   family   in   certain    to   feel. 

The  whole  progre«M  f<f  legislation  for  work- 
man'* compendation  has  been  developed  on  the 
theory  that  the  jnduMtry  should  pay  for  the 
maiming  or  damage  that  is  caused  In  it(>  opera- 
tion. 

I«  It  not  only  a  styp  further  that  the  Indun- 
try  should  pay  «om<'thing  Ui  the  surviving  de- 
pendTitd  a'  th<-  'l<a»b  of  the  brciulwiuner,  at 
leaxt  nufTirient  tn  maint/tin  thern  until  they  ran 
•dju^t  thems»lv»-«  it)  such  changed  conditionn  ; 
and  if  employers  do  not  rerogniz<-  and  do  this 
voluntarily,  it  Is  more  than  likely  that  ere  long 
the  state  will  compel  them  fx>  do  so  by  legUlation 
and  the  merit  and  value  of  a  voluntary  act  will 
be  Umt. 

A»  on*  lnt*rexted  in  economic.  Indudfrlal  and 
•o**!*!  proyrr-K'i,  »s<  a  direct/,r  in  the  K',uitfible 
f.lfe  A»",ur3r.''-  '''irj"ty,  whieh  finit  developed 
thi«  hu^io'-*  .  nfj'l  !iA  an  employer  of  labor  I  am 
tfinvinrffi  that  group  insurance,  Ijff.,  he.-tlth  and 
mrri'i^nt.,  given  by  the  employer  without  med- 
ical examination  and  without  co^t  U>  the  ben- 
•flriary  m  «ound  budinean  eronomlcH  ;  aluo,  like 
nh«k*«p»Are'it  d<«cription  of  the  riunlity  of 
Merry  ; 

'ft  hl«ii**th  him  that  giv**  and  him  that 
UkM" 
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Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Atlantic  Building,  51  Wall  St.,  New  York 

Insures  against  marine  and  inland  transportation  risk  and  will  issue 
policies  making  loss  payable  in  Europe  and  Oriental  countries 

Chartered  by  the  State  of  New  York  in  1842,  was  preceded  by  a  stock 
company  of  a  similar  name.  The  latter  company  was  liquidated  and  part 
of  its  capital,  to  the  extent  of  $100,000,  was  used,  with  consent  of  the 
stockholders,  by  the  Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Company  and  repaid  with 
a  bonus  and  interest  at  the  expiration  of  two  years. 

During    its    existence    the    company    has 

insured  property  to  the  value  of $30,949,773,989.00 

Received  premiums  thereon  to  the  extent  of. , $312,671,550.90 

Paid  losses  during  that  period $152,928,388.68 

Issued  certificates  of  profits  to  dealers...         $96,523,710.00 
Of  which  there  have  been  re- 
deemed     $90,801,1 10.00 

Leaving  outstanding  at  pres- 
ent time   $5,722,600.0t» 

Interest  paid  on  certificates  amounts  to $24,494,668.95 

On  December  31,  1917,  the  assets  of  the  company  amounted 

to , $18,041,890.25 

The  profits  of  the  company  revert  to  the  assured  and  are  divided 
annually  upon  the  premiums  terminated  during  the  year,  thereby  reducing 
the  cost  of  insurance. 

For  such  dividends,  certificates  are  issued  subject  to  dividends  of 
interest  until  ordered  to  be  redeemed,  in  accordance  with  the  charter. 

A.  A.  RAVEN,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
CORNELIUS  ELDERT,  President, 
WALTER    WOOD    PARSONS,    Vice-President, 
CHARLES   E.   FAY,  2d  Vice-President, 
WILLIAM  D.  WINTER,  3rd  Vice-President. 
G.  STANTON  FLOYD-JONES,  Secretary. 


ANNUITIES 

WHAT  THEY  ARE  AND  WHO  NEED  THEM 

Write  the  National  Life  Insurance  Company,  Montpelier,  Vermont  for  a  description 
of  its  Annuity  Service,  without  obligation. 
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I       Scottish       I 
I  Union  &  National 

}  Insurance  Company  : 

m 

I  Of  Edinburgh 

—  I 
=                             Bstabllshed    IH24  i 

r        sir  WlLTERgCOTT.  First  Govtrnor  and  Prasldent        ] 
A  Hsadquartera  lor  North  imefca.  Hartford.  Connecticut ' 

§  JAIMES    H.    BREWSTER.    Manaser  \ 

I  ! 

i  STATEMENT  ■ 

—  • 
■    UnilPfl    .Slale»    Branrh.  \:>i-tem\irt  31,    1917   ! 


Total   Assets 
Tf^al  Lialjilities 
Net  Surplus  . 


$7,536,676 
3.604.173 
3.932.503 


^J.  G.  MILLIARD,  Resident  Agent: 

-  5.5  John  Street  New  York  City  "  , 

ItniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiaiiaiiaiiaiiiiiiiiiiiiiiKr.  ' 


Build  Your  Own 


Business 


under   our   direct 
general    agency 
contract. 


Our  Policies  provide  for: 

DOUBLE  INDEMNITY, 
DISABILITY  BENEFITS, 
REDUCING  PREMIUMS. 

See  the  new  low  rates. 

John  F.   Roche,   Vice-President 

The  Manhattan  Life 

Insuriincre      Co  m  p  a  n  y 

66  ltro»<lw»y,  New  York 

OrRani/ed   1R50 
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DIVIDENDS 


!JI|li|Mtl'|H|ii|ii|i!|M||i|ii|n|{i|ii|ii|ii|ii|iil|i|illlllllllltlllMlli|ii:' 

I   THE    BROOKLVM 
I    S/VVIIMCiS     BAIMK 

=  INCKKPDkA  I  Fl)  l»-"7 

=  Pierrepont  and  Clinton  Streets 

S  hNlKA.\LlS 

■        Pierrepont  Street  and  300  Fulton  Street 

=  Interest  at    A    percent. 

=  the  rate  of  ^  per  annum 

i  Willie  crcvlllr.l  I.)  .Ifi'.isiturb  Jauujiy    1.    I'^l'J  (livable 

=  un  uiul  utter  January  JOth)  on   all  ^uiiis  ciititlcil  Ihercto. 

=  Deposits  iii.itle  uii   ur  betuie  Jdiiuury    loth.   will  draw 

*  interest  from  January  Ut. 

i  OROWELL  BADDEN,  Pr«ildent 

5  XAUKU8  E.  SUTTON.  Comptroller 

=  ARTHUR  C    HARE,  Oaibler 

i  OHAS.  C.  PUTNAM,  A9»t.  Oomptroller 

5lllllllllllllllllllllllllllillllllllllllllillilllllllllllllllllllllllilllllll(c 

American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company 

A  dividend  of  Two  Dollars  per  share 
will  be  paid  on  Wednesday,  January  15, 
igig,  to  stockholders  of  record  at  the 
close  of  business  on  Friday,  December  20, 
iQiS.  Ci.  D.  MiLXK,  Treasurer. 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. 

Four  Per  Cent.  Collateral  Trust  Bonds 

Coupons  from  these  Bonds,  payable  by  their 
terms  on  January  i,  191 9,  at  the  office  of  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Company  in  New  York,  will 
be    paid     by     the    Bankers    Trust    Company,     16 

Wall    Street.- 

G.    D.    MILNE,   Treasurer. 

United  Shoe  Machinery  Corporation 

The  Directors  of  this  Corporation  have  de- 
clared a  quarterly  dividend  of  lYifo  isyVi 
cents  per  share)  on  the  Preferred  capital 
stock,  and  a  dividend  of  2%  {50  cents  per 
share)  on  the  Common  capital  stock,  both 
payable  January  4,  1919,  to  stockholders  of 
record  at  the  close  of  business  December  17, 
191S.  L.    A.    COOLIDGE,    Treasurer. 


Books  by 
HERBERT  N.  CASSON 

FACTORY  EFFICIENCY 
AXIOMS  OF  BUSINESS 
HUMAN  NATURE 

Mr.  Casson  has  an  in- 
ternational reputation 
as  a  forceful  speaker 
and  writer  on  many 
phases  of  efficiency. 
His  books  are  thought 
builders. 

Price  $3. 1 0  each,  delivered. 


NATIONAL  EFFICIENCY SOCItlY 

1 19  WEST  40th  STREET         NEW  YORK 


HOW  TO  STUDY  THIS  NUMBER 

The  Independent  Lesson  Plans 


ENGLISH;     LITERATURE     AND 

COMPOSITION 

BY   FREDERICK   HOUK  LAW,   PH.D. 

UKAD    <»F    Till-;    KNl.l.lSU     Dlll'AHTMKNT.    STIIYVESANT 
llUill    Si'HOOL,    NliW    YOKK    CITY 

TO  THE  TKACIIf:H:  /!«/,•  n-eru  pupil  to  read 
aa  much  of  The  Independent  an  posnihle.  and  to 
prepare  at  home  iiritten  ayi.^iiers  to  tiro  or  three 
iiueationii.  When  you  call  upon  a  pupil  in  clann 
a.sk  the  pupil  to  step  to  the  front  of  the  room, 
to  lay  the  trritten  an.Hwer  on  the  teacher'»  denk, 
and  to  speak  wiDioiit  notes,  unles.i  noten  are  upc- 
cificalln  sunae.ited  by  the  question.  Then  call  for 
one  supportinii  ofiinion  concerning  the  thounht 
presented,  and  for  one  dissenlini/  opinion.  Clone 
the  discussion  by  a  vote  of  the  c/a.s.s,  and  an 
expression  of  your  oicn  opinion.  Make  the  work 
spontaneous,  spirited  and  oriiiinal.  Huild  up  a 
rifjoroas  Americanism,  founded  on  reliable  in- 
formal i  in  concerning  present-day  events,  condi- 
tions and   thought. 

I.  Our    Seventieth    Birthday. 

1.  Explain  the  origi^i  and  significance  of  the 
name    "The    Indeiiendent." 

2.  How  docs  The  Independent's  belief  in  free- 
dom of  speech  aid  in  making:  it  a  good  pub- 
lication   for   use    in   schools? 

3.  Explain  why  .1.  G.  Whittier.  Mrs.  H.  B. 
Stowe  and  William  Lloyd  Garrison  would 
naturally  have  sympathized  with  The  Inde- 
pendent. 

4.  Show  in  what  way  The  Independent  repre- 
sents   American    ideals. 

5.  Name  and  explain  some  of  the  modern 
ideals   for  which   The   Independent  stands. 

II.  My    Father.    By    Herbert    D.    Ward. 
(This  delightful  article   is  worthji   to   be  called 

a  modern  classic.  Every  person  who  reads  it 
7i'ill  be  better  because  he  has  read  it.  It  is  writ- 
ten in  charming  style;  it  is  a  study  of  tho  best 
American  life;  and  its  influence  is  vital.) 

1.  Show  that  Dr.  Ward's  ideals  for  The  Inde- 
pendent are  noble  ideals  for  the  American 
people. 

2.  In  what  respects  was  Dr.  Ward  an  ideal 
father  ? 

Explain  Dr.  Ward's  methods  of  leading  a 
boy   to   form   good  habits. 

Why  does  the  author  speak  of  his  father 
as   "my  big   brother"'? 

Tell   why   you   vv-ould   have  liked,   or   disliked. 
Dr.    Ward    as    a   school   teacher. 
What    subjects     lid    Dr.    Ward    believe    best 
for  school   composition  ? 

What  rules  for  writing  are  indicated  in 
this    article  ? 

Explain  why  Dr.  Ward  preferred  games 
based    on    science. 

In   what  respects  is   "Lycidaa"   "the  greatest 
poem   in   the  English   language"? 
Why  do  "L'Allegro"  and  "II   Penserso"  give 
"never   ceasing   delight"? 
Read  aloud  Tennyson's   "Crossing  the-  Bar." 
What   makes   it   a   beautiful   poem  ? 
Prove  that  Dr.  Ward  was  a  tireless  worker. 
Tell    an    anecdote    that    shows    Dr.    Wai'd's 
sense  of  humor. 

If  Dr.  Ward  had  spoken  to  your  school  what 
books  would  he  have  advised  you  to  read? 
What  was  Dr.  Ward's  attitude  toward  na- 
ture? 

What  methods  does  the  author  employ  to 
make   the   article   interesting? 

Behind  the  British  Fleet.  By  Hamil- 
ton  Holt. 

Discuss  the  respective  values  of  the  English 
emphasis  on  quality,  and  the  American  em- 
phasis  on    quantity. 

What    advantages    does    England   gain    from 
being    "an    old    man's    country"  ? 
What    advantages    does    America    gain    from 
being    "a    young    man's    country"? 
Write   an   account   of   au    imaginary   voyage 
in   a  submarine. 

Explain  how  the  English  fleet  "undoubtedly 
saved   civilization." 

The  Little  Christ.  By  Harriet  Fair- 
child    Blodgett. 

1.  Show    how    tho    poem    increases    one's    sym- 
pathy  for  tho   unfortunate. 

2.  What  methods   h:ivo  boon   employed   to   make 
the   poem   delightful   in   etfoct? 

V.  The  Story  of  the   Week. 

\.    Give    a    talk    summarizing    tho    most    impor- 
tant   recent  events    in    the    United   States. 

2.  Give   a    talk    summarizing    tho    mcxst    impor- 
tant   recent    events    in    Europe. 

3.  P^xplain    what   events    in    other    parts   of   the 
world    are    of    groat    interest    to    .Americans. 

4.  Expl.iiii    any    cartoon    in    this    week's    Issue, 
f).   (iivo    a    talk    on    'After    tho    Wi.r    Aviation." 

VI.  News   Pictorial. 
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BY  ARTHUR  M.   WOLESON,   PH.D. 

PRINCIPAL    OK     TIIH     IIICII     SCHOOL     OP     COMMERCE, 
NKW    YOKK    CITY 

I.  Problems  of  Reconstruction — "Common 
Sense  in  Demobilization,"  "The  War 
Is    Over — Now    for    Business!" 

1.  DLscuss  this  statomcnt;  "There  is  no  sur- 
plus of  labor  in  tho  United  States  today  or 
anywhere  else   in    the   civilized   world." 

2.  Show  how  capital,  labor  and  the  public  are 
all  interested  in  the  proper  solution  of  the 
new    problems   of   peace. 

3.  "The  cai>itHlists  have  not  all  the  wealth,  they 
merely  control  it."  In  what  sense  is  this 
true?  What  is  the  economic  and  the  social 
consequence  of   :his   fact? 

4.  What  will  be  the  causes  of  the  predicted 
"downward  trend  of  coinre.odity  prices'"' 
What   will   be   the  result? 

5.  "Wo  have  practically  no  foreign  debt  to 
liquidate."  etc.  Wiis  this  true  in  1914?  How 
will  the  present  condition  affect  our  over- 
seiis    trade  ? 

How  will  the  "continued  demand  for  cap- 
ital for  reconstruction  purposes"  affect  the 
interest  rate  in  this  country  and  abroad"' 
Freedom  of  the  Press— "The  Failure 
of  the  Fourth  Estate." 
What  does  the  author  mean  by  the  "Fourth 
Estate"? 

Summa'-ize  the   proof   offered   for  the  state- 
ment:  "The  press  of  the  United  States  .  . 
is   failing   down." 

What  is  a  "press  agency"?  How  does  it 
work  ? 

Approaches  to  Peace — "President  in 
Paris,"  "The  President's  Speeches," 
"The  British  Elections,"  "The  New 
Poland." 

".  .  .  President  Wilson  represents  two  in- 
vincible forces,  the  material  force  .  .  .  and 
also  the  forr-e  which  will  sanctify  peace." 
What  effect  will  this  have  on  the  Peace 
Conference? 

What  ideas  were  uppermost  in  the  mind 
of  the  President  when  he  spcke  in  Paris  on 
December    16? 

Do  the  results  of  the  British  elections  give 
any  indication  of  the  attitude  of  the  neople 
toward  the  problems  of  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence ? 

Show  how  present  conc'itions  in  Poland 
and  the  neighboring  countries  will  compli- 
cate the  problem  of  a  permanent  peace 
settlement. 

Efficient  Democracy  —  "Democracy 
Must    Be   Civilized," 

"Democracy  is  on  trial."  In  what  sense  is 
this  true? 

Why  have  "the  Entente  Allies  and  the 
United  States  paid  from  two  to  five  dollars 
for  every  unit  of  actual  military  achieve- 
ment tor  which  Germany  paid  on?  dollar"  ? 
What   does   this   prove? 

What  have  been  the  chief  causes  of  the 
success  of  tho  .American  democr.icy  thus 
far?  What  reforms  are  necessary  if  this 
democracy  is  to  be  n  success  in  the  future? 
What  is  the  meaning  of  the  last  sentence 
in    the   editorial"' 

Portugal  in  Revolution — "The  Portu- 
guese Problem."  "Assassination  of 
Portuguese  President." 
Write  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  Por- 
tugal daring  t'ne  past  century.  What  brought 
about  the  revolution  of  19U)? 
Why  has  Portugal  been  in  a  state  of  con- 
tinuous unrest  during  the  past  eight  or  nine 
years  ? 

What  relation  has  the  Portuguese  problem 
to  the  general  European  situation  at  this 
tim<'? 

Chile  and  Peru — "The  South  American 
Crisis." 

"The  trouble  goes  back  to  the  Peruvi.m- 
Chilean  War  of  18T9-IS84."  What  .-uv  tho 
merits  of  both  sides  of  this  case'' 
Why  is  it  probable  that  "German  intri<u« 
has  been  instrunnntal  in  causing  tho  out- 
br^-ak   just    now"? 

Can    you    suggest    a   just    settlement    of    the 
Ponivian-Chiloan    dispute  ? 
The  Railroad   Problem — "Who  Is  Oolnfl 
to    Rim    the    Railroads?" 
Why   does    Mr.    Mc.^doo  advocate  a  five  ye«f 
period   of   govonimont   oontr.^l? 
"Congre.ss    .    .    .    seonus    unwilling    to    iuir 
itself    III    either    horn    of    tho   dilemma."    i-. 
What    plans    tor   handling    the   r»il(\^d   pr\>t>- 
lem    does    Cousjress    piwuwo? 
Whi     are    the    shipper    eugtr    for    the    r>»- 
sumption    of    private    cowtJMi    of    ll»«    ri»U- 
r«>ailii  ? 
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